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Acerca de este libro 


Esta es una copia digital de un libro que, durante generaciones, se ha conservado en las estanterias de una biblioteca, hasta que Google ha decidido 
escanearlo como parte de un proyecto que pretende que sea posible descubrir en linea libros de todo el mundo. 


Ha sobrevivido tantos años como para que los derechos de autor hayan expirado y el libro pase a ser de dominio público. El que un libro sea de 
dominio publico significa que nunca ha estado protegido por derechos de autor, o bien que el periodo legal de estos derechos ya ha expirado. Es 
posible que una misma obra sea de dominio püblico en unos paises y, sin embargo, no lo sea en otros. Los libros de dominio publico son nuestras 
puertas hacia el pasado, suponen un patrimonio histórico, cultural y de conocimientos que, a menudo, resulta dificil de descubrir. 


Todas las anotaciones, marcas y otras señales en los márgenes que estén presentes en el volumen original aparecerán también en este archivo como 
testimonio del largo viaje que el libro ha recorrido desde el editor hasta la biblioteca y, finalmente, hasta usted. 


Normas de uso 


Google se enorgullece de poder colaborar con distintas bibliotecas para digitalizar los materiales de dominio püblico a fin de hacerlos accesibles 
a todo el mundo. Los libros de dominio publico son patrimonio de todos, nosotros somos sus humildes guardianes. No obstante, se trata de un 
trabajo caro. Por este motivo, y para poder ofrecer este recurso, hemos tomado medidas para evitar que se produzca un abuso por parte de terceros 
con fines comerciales, y hemos incluido restricciones técnicas sobre las solicitudes automatizadas. 


Asimismo, le pedimos que: 


+ Haga un uso exclusivamente no comercial de estos archivos Hemos diseñado la Búsqueda de libros de Google para el uso de particulares; 
como tal, le pedimos que utilice estos archivos con fines personales, y no comerciales. 


+ No envíe solicitudes automatizadas Por favor, no envíe solicitudes automatizadas de ningún tipo al sistema de Google. Si esta llevando a 
cabo una investigación sobre traducción automática, reconocimiento óptico de caracteres u otros campos para los que resulte util disfrutar 
de acceso a una gran cantidad de texto, por favor, envienos un mensaje. Fomentamos el uso de materiales de dominio publico con estos 
propósitos y seguro que podremos ayudarle. 


+ Conserve la atribución La filigrana de Google que verá en todos los archivos es fundamental para informar a los usuarios sobre este proyecto 
y ayudarles a encontrar materiales adicionales en la Búsqueda de libros de Google. Por favor, no la elimine. 


+ Manténgase siempre dentro de la legalidad Sea cual sea el uso que haga de estos materiales, recuerde que es responsable de asegurarse de 
que todo lo que hace es legal. No dé por sentado que, por el hecho de que una obra se considere de dominio público para los usuarios de 
los Estados Unidos, lo será también para los usuarios de otros países. La legislación sobre derechos de autor varía de un país a otro, y no 
podemos facilitar información sobre si está permitido un uso específico de algún libro. Por favor, no suponga que la aparición de un libro en 
nuestro programa significa que se puede utilizar de igual manera en todo el mundo. La responsabilidad ante la infracción de los derechos de 
autor puede ser muy grave. 


Acerca de la Búsqueda de libros de Google 


El objetivo de Google consiste en organizar información procedente de todo el mundo y hacerla accesible y útil de forma universal. El programa de 
Búsqueda de libros de Google ayuda a los lectores a descubrir los libros de todo el mundo a la vez que ayuda a autores y editores a llegar a nuevas 


audiencias. Podrá realizar búsquedas en el texto completo de este libro en la web, en la paginajhttp: //books.google.com 


This is a reproduction of a library book that was digitized 
by Google as part of an ongoing effort to preserve the 
information in books and make it universally accessible. 
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slave-trade, 64. 

Gurney, J. J., letter to Mr. Luckock, 
104; on the state of Jamaica, 127 ; 
Winler in the West Indies, 275. 


Hannah, Rev. Dr., & Rev. R. New- 
ton, letter of, 200. 

Hanover, Jamaica, magistrates of, 
109. 

Harvey, Rev. A., his speeches in the 
Convention, 137, 205, 207 

Hastings, anti-slavery proceedings at, 
285. - 

Havana, letter from, 111. 

Haydon, Mr., his painting of the Anti- 
slavery Convention, 248. 

Haywood, Rev. S., letter of, 72. 

Hill, C., bis speechin the convention, 
222. 

Hinton, Rev. J. H., his speeches in 
the convention, 202, 205, 222. 
Hitchin, anti-slavery meeting at, 326. 
Hoby, Rev. Dr., bis speech in the 

convention, 207. 

Hodgkin, Dr., his speech in the con- 
vention, 208. 

Holland —anti-slavery deputation to, 
24; report of, 85; address of anti- 
slavery Committee to the people 
of, 297. 

Hull, anti-slavery meeting at, 217. 


Immigrante— American to Gunns, 
101; European to Trinidad, 5, 182; 
German to Guiana, 5; Mr. Lemo- 


Immigration question — declaration 


Immigration Company, West Indies, 
220. 
Imminent renewal of the Coolie slave- 


Imperial Brazilian Mining Associ- 


Indiana legislature, act of, 151. 
Tustitut d'Afrique, 94, 111. 
Intercolonial slave-trade, 312, 327. 
Internal slave-trade, American, 208. 
Ipswich, anti-slavery proceedings at, 


Ireland, emigration from, to Jamaica, 
Irish, the, and the Jamaicans, 319, 325. 
Irishmen, N appeal to, 826. 
Irving and Barclay, 

{sambert, M., his speech in the con- 


Ishmael, T., case of, Barbados, 328. 


Jamaica — American kidnappers at. 


INDEX, 


niua’s to Jamaica, 71; Maltese 
to the same, 78. 


of, on Sir C. Metcalfe’s despatch, 

159; Metcalfe, Sir C., see Met- 

calfe; mischiefs in, letter of Mr. 

Burchell, 182; moral and religi- 

ous state of 322; old system, the, 

(letter of Captain Stuart), 71; op- 

pression, case of, B. B. D., 110; 

Oughton, Rev. B., 185, 200, 232, 

248, 280, see Oughton ; ponen 

tion in, and subscription for relief 

of, 8, 16, 40, 48, 64, 80, 96, 112; 

planters, the, the Baptists, and the 

governor, 88; prospects of. 285 

reconciliation, courts of, 215; re- 

mittances to the Anti-slavery so- 
ciety, 103, 120; Reid and Barrett, 

Rev. Messrs., prosecution of, 100; 

reut question, official document 

on, 166; Richmond labourers, the, 
obtain damages and costs, 5; Rowe, 

Sir Joshua, 272; and the bishop, 

181; St. Catherine, wages offered 

dy vestry of, 219; St. David's 

doings, 71: Seaford, Lord, his 
leiter on the rent system, 5; slavers 
captured near, 61, 110; spirits, 

sale of, at sugar estates, 56; 

Stainsby and Oughton, Rev. 

Messrs., prosecution of, by Grant, 

154; resolution of Baptist Mis- 

sionary Committee on, 166; state 

of, 50, 61,78, 102, 230; stipendiary 

Magistrates, reports of, suspended, 

101; resumed, 280; treadmill, a, 

useless in, 111; wages system, in, 

72; Ward, Rev. T. E., accused of 

riot, 181 ; resolutions of the Baptist 

Western Union respecting, 215; 

surreptitious indictment of, 232; 

whites v. blacks at the Lord's 

table, 64; wrongs of the black 

population of, 115. 

Jamaica and her Children,a poem, 201. 

Jamarcans, the, and the Irish, 319, 
325. 

Jamaica, House of Assembly com- 
mit Dr. Palmer, 4; and release 
him, 12; proceedings of, 4, 22; 
resolution of Anti-slavery Com- 
mitte on, 21; remarks on the legis- 
lation of, 118, 154; scheme of, for 
superseding the stipendiary ma- 
gistracy, 38. 

James, Rev. J. A., his speecbes in 
the Convention, 133, 137. 

James, Capt., tried and condemned 
for kidnapping in Jamaica, 5. 

Jamieson, Mr., on slave-trade in 
the bights of Benin and Biafra, 288. 

Jarrett, Wilfred, case of, 115. 

Jeremie, Sir J., governor of Sierra 
Leono, 280; correspondence of the 
Anti-slavery Committee with, 280; 
his speech in the Convention, 169. 

Johnson, Rev. J. II., his speeches in 
the Convention, 135, 141, 174. 

Johnston, Sir A., bis abolition of 
domestic slavery in Ceylon, 66; 
vice-president of the French Anti- 
slavery Society, 2468. 

Juries, in Jamaica, 4. 

J. W., letter from, 94. 


of the Anti- slavery committee on, 
19; remarks on, 18, 30, 42, 58. 


trade, 17. 


ation—editorial remarks on, 289, 
308, 317; lotter of II. L. Bayly on, 
907; the same, in reply to Mr. 
Kentish, 317; of F. A. Kentish to 
Sir T. F. Buxton, 257; the same, in 
answer to the directors, 283, 289 ; 
in answer to Mr. Bayly, 322; 
reply of directors to Mr. Kentish's 
letter, 266. 


248, 260. 


$19, 825. 


etter of, 284. 


vention, 157. 


24. 61; anniversary (second) of 
freedom in, 262; Anti-slavery 
convention in, 107; Anti- slavery 
measures at (Captain Stuart), 
60; Assembly of, 4, 22; bad spirit 
in, 240; Baptist Missionary Com- 
mittee, resolution of, 123; Bap- 
tists, the, editorial advice to, 184; 
the planters, and the governor,88 ; 
public meetings of, 154; corres- 
pondence of with the governor, 
152; Barrett & Reid, Rev. Messrs., 
prosecution of, 109; Bishop, the, 
and Sir Joshua Rowe, 181; bluck 
population, wrongs of. 115; Brown 
and Dixon, cases of, 181; burning 
of cott iges in, 181; camels pro- 
posed for, 327; Candler, J., letters 
on the state of, 230, 216, 202, 

22; Clarke, Sir S. II., proceed- 
ings of, 184; commitments, re- 
turns of, 61; conciliation in, 103; 
conduct of the people, 303; crime, 
decrease of, 118, 280, 285; crops 
in, 24; document suppressed in, 
214, 219; drought in, 215; emi- 
gration to, 326; from Ireland. 319, 
325; from Northampton, U. S., 
326; Falmouth, riotat, 184; society 
for protection of civil and religious 
liberty, resolutions of, on Sir C. 
Metcalfe's despatch, 159; Fish- 
eries’ Bill, disallowed, 280; free 
villages in, 503; governor the, the 
planters, and the Baptists, 88; 
governor of, his frst despatch, 32, 
99; conduct of, 119; circulars of, 
166, 180, 280; correspondence 
of, with Baptist missionaries, 152 ; 
his speech on proroguing the bouse 
of Assembly, 121; on opening ditto, 
326; gemarks on 324; Grant v. 
Stainsby and Oughton, 154; his 
prosecution and acquittal, 219; 
Green Pond, fire at, 110; Gur- 
ney, J. J., views of, 127; 
Hanover, magistrates in, 109; 
hard cases, 70; immigrants in, 71, 
78; Irish emigration to, 819, 325; 
Jarrett, Wilfred, case of, 115; 
judicial bill, appointments under, 
303; juries in, 4; kidnappers, 
American, in, 24, 61; Kingston 
corporation bill, disallowed, 207 ; 
laws of, royal sanction suspended, 
165; legislation, wicked, in, 22; 
legislature, notice of in the Queen's 
speech, 216; Lemonius, Mr., and 
his emigrants, 71 ; letters from, 23, 
24, 61, 71. 78, 101, 102, 103, 
110, 118, 120, 181, 186, 200, 210. 
243, 265, 303, see Letters; libe- 
rated Africans, disposal of, 262; 
local magistrates, circulars to, 
106, 180; Long Pond, la- 
bourers at, 181; Maltese immi- 
grantsin,78; marriage act of, 213, 
230, 241, 259, 200; meeting at 
Baptist chapel, Jericho, resolutions 


Keep, Rev. J., his speech in the 
Convention, 224, 

Kennedy, Rev. J., his speeches in 
the Convention, 174, 204. 

Kentish, F. A., letters of, 257, 283, 
289, 322. 

Kidnappers, American, in Jamaica, 
24, 61. 

King of the French; anti-slavery 
interview with, and letter, 111. 

Kingston, Jamaica, corporation bill 
disallowed, 297. 

Kuibb, Rev. W., his speeches in the 
Convention, 133, 188, 206, 222; 
at Birmingham, 105, at Exeter Hall, 
113; letter of, to the Patriot, 160. 


Labour, alleged deficiency of in West 
Indies, 103, 178, 286. 

Labour, free, paper on, 194, 210. 

Lancaster, anti-slavery meeting at, 
218. 

Laure, A., his speech in the Conven- 
tion, 169. 

Law and custom of slavery in British 
India, by W. Adam, 290. „ 

Leamington Spa, anti-slavery meeting 
at, 205. 

Leeds, anti-slavery proceedings at, 7, 
217. 

I. ee ward islands—circuit courts in, 


recommended by Sir W. Colebrooke 
216; M'Phail, Major, acuag gover- 
nor of, 183. 


Lemonius, Mr., and his emigrants, 71. 
Lester, Rev. C., his speech in the con- 


vention, 176. 

Letters —from A. B. to the British 
and Irish anti-slavery delegates, 
161; from the African coast, 6; 
from A Friend (to the Editor) on the 
administration of Sir C. Metcalfe, 
119; from an Old Friend to Africa 
(to the editor of the Morning Chro- 
nicle) on the African Colonization 
Society, 128; from Mr. R. Allen, 
Dublin, to Lord Palmerston, on 
Texas, 325; from An American, 
to the editor of the Times, on Texas, 
293; from an American Merchant, 
Cuba the centre of the slave sys- 
tem, 47; anonymous, on the colo- 
nial system in the West Indies, 59 ; 
from Antigua, to Mr. Sturge, 118 ; 
from Argus, on the Coolies, 58, 
from Mr. Backhouse, in reply from 
Lord Palmerston, 325; trom the 
Baptist Ant-slavery Convention, 
United States, to slave-holding 
professors, 167, 227; from the 
Baptist Missionaries in Jamaica, 
to Sir C. Metcalfe, on his despatch, 
152; from Mr. H. L. Bay ly, on the 
Imperial Brazilian Mining Associa- 
tion, 307, 317; from the Rev. W. 
Bevun, to the editor of the IJ icer pool 
Standard, on anti-slavery meeting, 
92; to the editor of the Liverpool 
Mercury, on the sume, 98; from 
Britannicus, to the editor of the 
Times, on labour in the sugar colo- 
nies, 266; from Lord Brougham 
to the Anti-slavery Convention, 132; 
from Mr. Burnley to Lord J. Rus- 
sell. 73; trom Mr. Candler to Mr. 
Sturge, on disposal of liberated 
Africuns, 262; from the same to 
Mr. Clarkson, on the state of Ja- 
maica, 280; from the same to the 
editors of the Chelmsford Gasette, 
2.46, 322; from Cape of Good Hope, 
5, 23; from Mr. Clarkson, as pre- 
sident of the Anti-slavery Conven- 
tion, to Lord Palmerston, 180 ; trom 
the same, on the American Colo- 
nization Society, 211; from Sir 
W.Colebrooke, to the Anti-slavery 
Committee, in reply, 200; from 
General Coletti, on Greek slave- 
trade, 321; from the Committee 
of the Baptist Union. on slave- 
holding inthe United States, 520 ; 
from the Congregations! Union 

of Scotland, to fellow Christians 

in America on slave-bolding, 

273; from Messrs. Forster and 

Smith to the editor of the Morning 

Chronicle, 72; from the French 

Anti-slavery Committee to the Bri- 

tish and Foreign Anti-slavery Com- 

mittee, acknowledgments, 165; 

from Messrs. Freshheld, on behalt 

of tho Imperial Brazilian Mining 

Association, in defence, 266 ; from 

Mr. James Canning Fuller, on 

slavery in tbe Methodist church, 

United States, 198 ; from Governor 

Bagby, Alabama, United States, to 

Mr. Gates, on the address of the 

Anti-slavery Convention, 309; from 

Governor Macdonald, Georgia, 

United States, to the same, on the 

same, 309; from Governor Pen- 

nington, New Jersey, United States, 
to Mr. Clarkson, acknowledgment, 

231; from Governor Polk, Ten- 

nessee, United States, to Mr. Gates 

on. tbe same, 310; from Mr. J. J. 

Gurney, to Mr. Luckock, on the 

working of the new system, 104; 

from Havana, slave whipped to 

death, 111; from Rer. S. Hay- 
wood, Berbice, to Mr. Tredgold, 

72; from M. M. Hippolyte de 

St. Anthoine, on L’ institut d' 

Afrique, 111; from Messrs. Irving 

and Barclay, on affairs of Mauritius, 

284; trom Sir Jobn Jeremie, to the 

Ant-slavery Committee, in reply, 

280; from J. W., tour in St. 1 ho- 

mus's and St. Croix, 04; from Mr. 

F. A. Kentish, to Sir T. F. Buxton, on 
the Imperial Brazilian Mining As- 
sociation, 258; to the editor, on 
the same, 283, 290, 322; from Rev. 


vu 


Poetry—A Dream of the Future, by 
C. Mackay, 155; To the pests of 
America, by Dr. Beattie, 168 ; Son- 
net to the of James Cropper, 
120 ; The world's convention, by J. 


INDEX. 


ditto, 102 ; enclosing a remittance, 
120. 
Letters from Mr. Prescod—on the 
. alleged deficiency of labour, 163, 


proceedings in, 217, 226, 233; let- 
ter of, to Anti-slavery Committee, 


W. Knibb, to the 3 of pr 
Patriot, on suspended sanction o 
Jamaica laws, 165; from Lord Le- 


200. 
Miller, Col., his speeches in the Con- 


to Mr. Tred in repl i 
— Lord rp ig 313; from 177 ; on he state or ae os 1 136, 204, 3 Wie os 
I. Lewi d] 124: atate idad, 79. Mining Association, see ener ves A 
de, $88; hoe St. Lade, 72; | Letters from Mr. Scoble-—to’ Mr | rin H 
vention, 141. 


Mining Journal, on English slavebold- 
ers, 70. 

Mirems, Rev. J., his speech in the 
Convention, 222. 

Missiongries, thanks of the Conven- 
tion to, 221; Baptist, thanks of the 
Convention to, 208. 

Moore, R., his speeches in the Con- 
vention, 204, 205. 

Moral and religious state of Jamsics, 
322. 

Morison, Rev. Dr., his speech in the 
Convention, 138. 

Morson, H., on the Present state of the 
Wess Indies, 921. 

Murray, J., bis plan of slave-trade 
abolition, 221. 


Newcastle, anti-slavery proceedings 


slaver, 325; from St. Lucia, 72; 
from Dr. Madden to the Anti- 
slavery Committee, Mehemet Ali, 
281; in acknowledgment, 302; 
to Mehemet: Ali, on the slave trade 
in Egypt, 967; from Mr. Mail- 
lard, on slavery in Texas, 284; 
from a Member of the Chember of 

ies, on abolition, 111; from 
Sir C. Metcalfe, to the Baptist 
missionaries, on his despatch, 152 ; 
from Rer. Nobert Newton and Dr. 
Hannah, on behalf of the Methodist 
Conference, to Anti-slavery com- 
mittee, 200; from Mr, J. O’Con- 
nell, to the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, in explanation, 296 ; 
from the students of the Relief 
Synod, to Christians in the United 


Polk, Governor, letter from, 310. 

Portuguese slave - trade, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s act, 54. 

Presbyterians, the, United States, and 
slavery, 151. 

Prescod, S., his speeches in the con- 
vention, 131, 192, 222; letters 
from, 79, 103, 124, 163, 177. 

Price, J. J., his speeches in the 
convention, 173, 202, 204, 228 

Price, Dr. T., his speech in the con- 
vention, 221. 

Price of sugar, 193, 229. 

Proceedings, anti-slavery, see Anti- 
elavery ings. 

Proceedings of General Anti-slavery 
convention, see Anti-slarery con- 
vention. 

Protection of civil and religious li- 


Cro 5 1 anti-slavery 
coating, 92 ; to the editor, on the 
Coolies at Mauritius, 25; to the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, on 
West India fallacies, 59; to Rev. 
Egerton Ryerson, 209; to Mr. 
Tredgold, anti-slavery efforts, 248, 
271. 

Leveson, Lord, letter from, 315. 

Liberated Africans, disposal of—in 
Dominica, 38; at Cape of Good 
Hope, 62; in Jamaica, 262. 

and slave-trade, 225 ; 

a slave-mart, ; evangelization 
in, 287; state of, 263; versus the 
West Indies, 101. 

Life of Paul Cuffe, 248. 

Limerick, anti-emigration meeting at, 


N aha ane 274; from s i 5 at 217 
C. 8. igration Li ti- society— report eee 
from tho United Statea to the W est of, 81 i proceedings ang 88, 790, New Jersey. governorof, acknowledg-| berty, society for, Jamaica, 159. 
Indies, 258 ; from Rio Nunes, 72; 97; resolutions of, on African ei- Peri to Anti-slavery Convention. 5 proceedings of the 
ord J. . Clark- {| vilixatio iety, 505. 35 l Anti-slavery convention, 224. 
from Lord J. Russell to Mr. Clar Pie 55 ba n atoi tioli: New school of West Indians, 68,73, | Protestaut episcopal church, United 
321. States, proceedings in, 256. 


son, on bebalf of the Queen of 
England, 232; from the same to 
the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, 32; from Rev. Eger- 
ton Ryerson to Mr. Scoble, 210; 
from M. de St. Antboine, on 
Greek alave- trade, 324; from Mr. 
Semple to Mr. Cropper ( Liver- 

l anti-slavery meeting,) 92; 
rom s shareholder in the Im- 
perial Brazilisn Mining Association, 
317; from Mr. Vernon Smith, to 
the Anti-slavery Committee, in ac- 
knowledgment, 201, 309; from 
Capt. Stuart, to Mr, Sturge, on 
Jamaica, 60, 70, 71; from Mr. 
' Sturge, to the editor of the Patriot, 
on Dr. Wayland, 297; from a re- 
sident in Surinam, on the French 
and Dutch slave trade, 263; from 
the Duke of Sussex to Mr. W. 
Allen, 165; from Mr. Dennis Todd, 


tions of, 287. 
Long Pond, labourers at, 181. 
Lucia, St., see St. Lucia. 
Lushington, Dr., his speeches in the 
con vention, 189, 222. 
Macdonald, Governor, U. S., letter of, 
309 


New York legislature, laws of, 180. 

New Zealand, slavery in, 72. 

Newton, Rev. R., in the United 
States, 284; and Dr. Hannah, 
letter of, 200. 

Nicolay, Sir W.,introduces labourers 
from Madagascar into Mauritius, 5. 

Niger, expedition to the, 33. 

Normsnby, Lord, his dismissal of 
Capt. Stockenstrom, 23. 

North Shields, anti-slavery meeting 
at, 217. 

Northampton, U. S., emigration from, 
to Jamaica, 327. 

Norton, J. T., letter of, on the Anti- 
slavery Convention, 245. 

Norwich, anti-slavery meeting at, 
296. 

Oberlin Institute, 35. 


O'Connell, D., his speeches in the 
. Anti-slavery Convention, 134, 130, 


Queen of England, her reception of 
the address of the General Anti-ala- 
very Convention, 332. 


Reading, anti-slavery meeting at, 272. 

Rebitt, Captain, takes emigrants beck 
to Barbados, 328. 

Redman, Cadwallader, proceedings 
against in Barbados, 215. 

Reid and Barrett, Rev. Messrs., pro- 
secution of, 109. 

Relief Synod, Scotland, remon- 
strance of the students on American 


Meckay, C., lines to the Anti-slavery 
Convention, 155. 

Madagascar, labourers exported to 
Mauritius from, 5. 

Madden, Dr., his s h in the Con- 
vention, 172 ; his letter to Mebemet 
Ali. 267 ; his Poems of a Cuban slave, 
314; bis letters, 231, 302. 

Maidstone, anti-slavery meeting at, 
218, Í 

Maillard, N., on slavery in Texas, 
284; explanation from, 302; on 
the soil of Texas, 310. 

Manchester, anti-slavery meeting at, 


slavery, 274. 
Remond, C. L., on the Colonization 
Society, 282. 
Renshaw, Rev. C. S., letter from, 238. 
Rent question, Jamaica, 166, 
Reporter, Anti-slavery, 4, 108 
Resolutions of British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Committee—on Bar- 


to the editor ofthe Guiana Times, his 235; Chamber of Commerce at 
situation as an immigrant, 304; from | on ‘the cultivation of cotton in, 143, 170, 189, 206, 207. bados Auxiliary, 186; on Messrs. 
India, 212. O'Connell, J., bis speech at Dublin, Birney and Stanton, 316; on the 
Congregational Union, 280, 316; 


Mr. Tredgold to Lord Palmerston, 
With resolution on the recognition 
of Texas, 313; from Trinidad, 247; 
from the same to Mr. Seoble, 72; 
from Mr. Turnbull to Mr. Tred- 
gold, on his plan for suppressing 
the slave trade, 49; to the editor of 
Gelignani’s Messenger, on L’ Insti- 
tut d' Afrique, 94; from Messrs. 
Turnbull, Tredgold, and Wright, to 
the King of the French, 111; from 
Rev, T. E. Ward, Jamaica, to Sir C. 
Metcalfe, in explanation, 184; from 

Rer. J. Wesley, to Mr. 
Clarkson, his sentiments on slavery, 
231; from the Marquis of West- 
mlaster, to the Duke of Sussex, on 
the anti-slavery meeting, 105. 

Letters from the Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee — to Dr. Madden, 302; to 
Lord John Russell, on Mr. Ough- 
ton's case, 201 ; on Sir T. Metcalfe's 
circular, 309 ; to Lord Palmerston, 
on parties entitled to the pro- 
tection of the British Government, 
67; to Sir John Jeremie, on his 
appointment to Sierra Leone, 280 ; 
to Sir Lionel Smith, on his depsr- 
ture for Mauritius, 77; to Sir W. 
Colebrooke, on his return to Eng- 
land, 296. 

Letters from Jamaica :—A Friend, 
23; a gentleman in, 61; anony- 
‘mous, 24, 71, 78, 240, 285 ; 
Sir Joshua‘ Rowe and the bisbop, 
181; West India misrepresenta- 
tions, 243; B. B. D., case of 
James Cross, ed Rer. W. E. 

» on decrease of crime 

118; Rer. G. Blyth, 102, 
Rer. T. Burchell, 181 ; Rev. 
J, Clarke, enclosing a remittance, 
103; om the conduct of the 
people, 303 ; Rev. W. Dendy, on 
conciliation, 103; Rev, B. Dexter, 
oe villages, 303 ; Rev. S. Ough- 
+ On proceedings sgsinst bim, 
186, 200, Rer. J. M. Phillipo, on 
Sr C. Metcalfe's dispateb, 101; 


281; his explanation, 296. 

Ohio Northern Baptist Association, 
proceedings of, 261. 

Old system, the, 71. 

Oughton, Rev. S.—Attorney-gene- 
ral’s kindness to, 248; correspon- 
dence with Lord J. Russell respect- | „ Ports, 40, 3 
ing, 201; discharge of, 280; letters | Results of ake Ch 
of, 200; prosecution of, 154; ings on, in the Convention, 142, 

188; speech of Rev. W. Knibb on, 

at Birmingham, 105; at Exeter 
Hall, 113; testimony of J. J. 
Gurney to, 275. 

Revival of anti-slavery feeling in 
England, 3. 

Richmond labourers, 5. 

Ries, Mr., and German emigrants to 
British Guiana, 5. 

Rio Nunez, letter from, 72. 

Ripley Preshytery, U. S., proceed- 
ings of, 245. 

Robinson, Rev. W., his speech in 
the Convention, 205. 

Rolph, Rev. Dr., his speeches in 
the Convention, 136, 187. 

Rowe, Sir Joshua, 272; and the 

8 bishop, 181. 
um, sugar made without it, 298. 

Russell, Lord John; deputation to 
6; letter of Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee to, 308; letters from, 32 
232; memorial to, 15, tii 

Russian serfage, 223. 


St. Anthoine, Hippolyte d letters 

870747 n 75 
t. Catherine 's, Jamaica, w ; 
fered by vestry of, 219. . 

St. Christopher —emigrants to De. 
merara, return of, 215; deporta- 
tion act disallowed, 182; speech of 

88 governor of, 285. 
Croix, voyage to : 
Thomas's, ii on ae 

1 doings, Jamaica, 71, 

R t. Ives, anti-slavery meeti 

Sas 4 5 Lon West Indies, by St. Lacia—dimination 5 

321. 93 refugee slaves fro inique. 
Posms, by a Cuban slave, 314. 72, 328; state of, 79. n 


M'Phail, governor, actas for Sir W. 
Colebrooke, 183. 

M‘Queen—his evidence before the 
House of Commons, 219; a hint 
to, 327. 

Margate, anti-slavery meeting at, 218. 

Marriage act, Jamaica, 213, 230, 244, 
259, 260. 

Merryatt, Captain, end the coloured 
West Indians, 258. 

Martinique, refugee slaves from, 72, 


on India slavery, 282; on 
Sir C. Metcalfe's circular 320 ; 
on Dr. Palmer's committal, 12; . 
on recognition of Texas, 314; on 
suppression of Stipendiaries’ ro- 


release of, on bail, 232. 
Oxford, anti-slavery meeting at, 272. 


Painting of the Anti-elavery Conven- 
tion, by Haydon, 248, 

Palmer, Dr., committed by houes of 
assembly in Jamaica, 4; released, 
12 resolution of Anti-slavery com- 
mittee on, 21. 

Palmerston, Lord, his act for suppres- 
sing Portuguese slsve-trade, 34; 
deputation of Anti-slavery commit- 
tee to, 113; letter of the same to, 
67; memorial of Anti-slayery Con- 
vention to, 205. 

Paris, Anti-slavery proceedings at, 
37 ; see France. 

Parliamentary proceedings on—Coolie 
exportation, 44, 149; on sugar 
duties, 150, 

Pease, J., his speech in the conven- 
tion, 141. 

Peck and Price, Messrs., report of, 
on emigration to West Indies, 235. 

Peggs, Rev. J., his speech in the con- 
vention, 205. 

Pennington, Governor, letter from, 


Persecution in Jamaica, subscription 
for relief of, 8, 16, 40, 48, 64, 80, 
96, 112. 

Phillips, W., his speeches in tbe 
convention, 135, 138, 156,202,224, 

Plough, the, in Barbedos, 285. 

Plymouth, anti-slavery meeting at, 
272. 


328. 

Maryland legislature, law of, 180. 

M Beson: Rer. Dr., his speechat the 
Congregstional Union, 271, 318. 
Mauritius — general view of, 52; 
importation of coolies to, 84, 311; 
parliamentary proceedings on, 126, 
149; resolutions of the anti-slavery 
committee on, 128; Messrs. Irving 
and Barclay, letter from, 284; la- 
bourers imported into, from Mada- 
gascar, 5; Sir L. Smith made g - 
vernor, 6; bis arrival, 285; bis 
early measures, 311, 319; state of 

coolies at, 25, 122. 

Medal, anti-slavery, 155. 

Mehemet Ali—address of Anti-sla- 
very Convention to, 203; his re- 
ception of it, 231 ; letter of Dr. 
Madden to, 267. 

Members of the General Anti- ala very 
Convention, 129. 

Merchant, American, letter of, 47. 

Metcalfe, Sir C.—circulars of, to 
local magistrates, 166, 180 ; to sti- 
pendi magistrates, 285; cor- 

_ Fespondence of, with Baptist mis- 
sionaries, 152 ; first despatch of, 
32, 98, 128, speech of, on proro- 
guing the House of Assembly, 121 ; 
on opening the same, 326 ; remarks 
on, 324. 

Methodist Anti-slavery Convention, 
United States, 261, 284. 

Methodist church, United States, and 
slavery, 198. 

Methodist Conference anti - alavery 


Vill 


St. Thomas’s and St.Croix, narrative 
of a voyage to, 94; slave-trade at, 
240. 

Sams, J., his speech in the Conven- 
tion, 202. 

Scarcity of sugar, 228. 

Scoble, J., letters from, 25, 59, 92, 
209, 248, 271, see Letters; his 
pamphlet on Coolie exportation, 
45; hisspeeches in the Convention, 
171, 172, 222; his visit to France, 
24: report of, 65. 

Seatord, Lord, his letter on the rent 
system, 5. 

Semple, W., letter of, to Mr. Crop- 
per, 92. 

Serfage, Russian, 228. 

Seward, J. W., narrative of, 201. 

Share-holder, a, in Imperial Brazi- 
lian Mining Association, letter 
from, 317. 

Sierra Leone — captured slavers at. 
247; emigration from, to West 
Indies, 261; Jeremic, Sir J., ap- 
pointed governor, 280; slave- trade 
at, 240. 

Slave-dealer, a, 336. 

Slave-holders, English, 70. 95. 199, 
257, 266, 283. 289, 307, 308, 317; 
see Imperial Brazilian Mining As- 
sociation. 

Slave-holders, religious fellowship 
with, 199; letter of the Methodist 
conference on, 200; renounced by 
Baptist Anti-slavery Convention, 
United States, 227; resolutions 
on, at Newcastle and Glasgow, 
218; of Boardot Baptist ministers 
in London, 257; of -the Com- 
mittee of the Baptist Union, 265; 
of the London Baptist Association, 
287; at Cannon-street, Birming- 
ham, 273; at Chapel-street, Buck- 
ingham, 287; at Ebenezer Chapel, 
Chatham, 320; at Hitchin, Hert- 
fordshire, 320; at Bryn Lion, 
Holywell, Wales, 303; at Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire, 303; at 
Hounslow, Middlesex, 303; at 
Devonshire-square, London, 312; 
at Brunswick Chapel, Mile End, 
London, 302; at Middicton Che- 
ney, Northamptonshire, 311; at 
Tuthill Stairs, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 302; at South Ockendon 
and Avely, Essex, 287; at Pen- 
rith, Cumberland, 303; at Ebe- 
nezer Chapel, Scarborough, 303; 
at Bedlord-street Chapel, Stroud, 
320; at Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
303. 

Slave produce, disuse of, 204. 

Slave-trade — American internal, 
208; American ships engaged in, 
214; at Liberia, 225; at St. Tho- 
mas's, 240; at Sierra Leone, 240; 
British capital in, 161; Coolie, 17, 
40, 44,46, 47,48, 149; Greek ves- 
sels engaged in, 311, 324; horrors 
of, 120; inthe bights of Benin and 
Biafra, 288; intercolonial, 312, 
327; measures against, 33, 34; 
suppression of, Mr. ‘Turnbull's 
plan, 119; Mr. Murray's, 221. 

Slave-trade, the, and the Americans, 
214. 

Slave-traders, Cuban, new schemes 
of, 264. 

Slaver, a, wrecked on the English 
coast, 316, 325. 

Slavers captured—at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 240; at Jamaica, 6], 
110; at Sierra Leone, 247. 

Slavery, cotton, aud corn, 179. 

Slavery—in British India, 10, 282, 
290; in Cevion, 66, 223; in Cuba, 

21, 41, 47, 57, 111; in Danish 
colonies, 141, 240, 247; in Dutch 
colonies, 223; in New Zealand, 
72; in Spanish colonies, 223; in 
Swedish colonies, 171; in Texas, 
234; in Turkey, 203. 

Slavery in the United States, con- 
trasted with freedom in the West 
Indies, 279. 

Slaves—American, released at Baha- 
mas, 323; French, escaping from 
Martinique, 72, 323. 

Smith, Sir E., his speech in the Con- 
vention, 222. 

Smith, Sir Lionel—arrival of, and 
early measures, at Mauritius, 2°95, 
311, 319; deputation of Anti- 
slavery Committee to, la; and 
valedictory letter, 77; Metcalfe’s, 
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Sir C., estimate of his administra- 
tion in Jamaica, 49; Scottish Pilot 
on, 8; testimonial to, from Baptist 
missionaries, 72. 

Smith, V., letters of, 203, 209, 

Sovereigns, address to, 222. 

Spanish colonies, slavery in, 223. 

Speeches at the General Anu-slavery 
Convention — Acworth, Rev. J., 
205; Adam, Prof., 135, 141, 
204, 223; Alexander, G. W., 
141, 171, 222, 123; Allen, R., 
222: Allen, W., 136; Anderson, 
W. W., 190; Ashurst, W. II., 137; 
Baines, E., NMI. P., 135; Barfit, 
Rev. J., 20; Beck ford, H., 135; 
Binney, Rev. T., 139, 175; Birney, 
J. G., 137, 142, 205. 208; Birt, 
Rev. C., 207; Birt, Rev. J., 208; 
Blair, W., 135, 191; Bowring, Dr., 
172, 174, 203: Bradburn, G., 134, 
157, 204, 205, 206, 222; Brock, 
Rev. W., 176; Burnet, Rev. J., 
133, 204, 205: Buxton, Sir T. F., 
173, 188; Campbell, Col., 220; 
Campbell, T., 203; Carlyle, Rev. 
J., 204, 205; Clark. Rev. J., 191; 
Clarkson, T., 109, 132; Colver, 
Rev. N., 139, 202, 204, 205, 224; 
Conder, J., 174; Cox, Rev. Dr., 
137, 176, 205, 207; Crewdson, 
W. I., 155, 204; Cremieux, M., 
169; Dawes, W., 139, 204; Fitz- 
gerald, Lieut., 172: Forster, W. 
205, 206, 221; Francillon, J., 139; 
Fuller, J. C., 134, 204, 206, 224; 
Galusha, Rev. E., 136; Greville, 
Dr. K., 139; Grew, Rev. H., 133, 
223; Grosvenor, Rev. C. P., 221, 
223; Harvey, Rev. A., 137, 205, 
207; Hill, C., 222; Hinton, Rev. J. 
II., 202, 205, 222; Hoby, Rev. Dr., 
207; llodgkin, Dr., 208; Isam- 
bert, M., 157; James, Rev. J. A., 
133, 137; Jeremie, Sir J., 169; 
Jobnson, Rev. J. II., 155, 141, 174, 
Jowitt, J., 207; Keep, Rev. J., 
224; „ Rev. J., 174, 204, 
Knibb, Rev. W., 133, 188, 206, 
222; Laure, A., 169; Lester, Rev. 
C., 187; Lushington, Dr., 189, 222; 
Madden, Dr., 172; Miller, Col., 
136, 204, 224; Mirams, Rev. J.. 
222; Moore, R., 204. 205; Mori- 
son, Rev. Dr., 138; O'Connell, D., 
134, 139, 143, 170, 189, 206, 207; 
Pease, J., 141; Peek, W., 141; 
Peggs, Rev. J., 205; Phillips. W., 
135, 138, 156, 202, 224; Prescod, 
S., 138, 192, 222; Price, J. J., 
173, 202, 204, 223; Price, Dr.T., 
221; Prince, Dr. G. K., 207, 222; 
Rolph, Rev. Dr., 156, 187; Robin- 
son, Rev. W., 205; Sams, J., 202; 
Scales, Rev. T., 133; Scoble, J., 
171, 172, 222; Smith, Sir C. E., 
222; Sprague, Seth, 202; Stacey, 
G., 136. 203, 204; Standfield, J., 
174; Stanton, II. B., 155, 175, 
203, 206; Stovel, Rev. C., 138 ; 
Stuart, Capt., 136, 204, 221, 222; 
Sturge, John, 173; Sturge, Joseph, 
132, 138, 173, 204, 221; Swan, 
Rev. T., 206; Taylor, Rev. E., 
139; Thompson, G., 133, 140, 203, 
201, 224; Turnbull, D., 173, 192; 
Wauchope, Capt., 137, 205, 221: 
Whitehorne, J., 171; Wilmot, Sir 
. 143; Woodwark, Rev. J., 224; 
Young, Rev. J., 139. 

Southampton, anti-slavery meeting 
at, 326. 

Sprague, S., his speech in the Con- 
vention, 202. 

Stacey, G., his speeches in the Con- 
vention, 136, 203. 204. 

Stainsby and Oughton, Rev. Messrs., 
Jamaica—proceedings against by 
Mr. Grant, 154; resolution of Bap- 
tist missionary Committee there- 
on, 166. 

Standfield, J., his speech in the Con- 
vention, 174. 

Stanton, H. B., his speeches in the 
Convention, 155, 157, 203, 206; 
resolution of Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee respecting, 316. 

Stipendiaries, Jainaica—scheme for 
superseding, 38; their reports sus- 
pended, 161; resumed, 280; pro- 
ceeedings thereon, of Anti-slavery 
Committee, 309, 320; of Bit ming- 
ham Anti-slavery Society, 320. 

Stockenstrom, Sir A. —baronetey of, 


56; dismissal of, 23; deputation 
to Lord John Russell, 6; memo- 
rial to the same, 15; remarks on 
treatment cf, 247 

Stovel, Rev. C., his speeches in the 
Convention, 158. 

Stuart, Captain, letters from, 60, 
70, 71; his speeches in the Con- 
vention, 136, 204, 221, 222. 

Sturge, John, his speech in the Con- 
vention, 173; his paper on free la- 
bour, 194, 210. 

Sturge, Joseph, letter of, to the 
Patriot, on Dr. Wayland, 299; his 
speeches in the Convention, 132, 
133, 173, 204, 221. 

Subscribers to British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, 2. 

Sugar, high price of, 193, 229; scar- 
city ot, 228; withont rum, 295. 
Sugar duties, equalization ot, 102; 

parliamentary proceedings on, 150. 

Surinam, letter of a resident in, 
263 5 slave-trade at. 263. 

Sussex, duke of, letter from, 165. 

Swan, Rev. T., his speech in the 
Convention, 206. 


Taylor, Rev. E., his speech in the 
Convention, 130. 

Taylor, Joseph, charged with selling 
British subjects into slavery in 
Texas, 6; his trial and conviction, 
215; remarks on, 240. 

Taunton, anti-slavery meeting at, 271. 

Tennessee, U. S., Governor letter of, 
309. 

Texas—and France, 112: and the 
West Indies, 345; consul of, his 
frauds at New York, 40; free 

ersons of colour commanded to 
lene it, 262; horrors ot slavery in 
(Mr. Maillard.) 281; population 
of, 112; recognition of, refused 
by Lord Palmerston, 56; Texan 
sentiments on, 62; letter of an- 
Americun on, 293; yielded by 
Lord Palmerston, 308; resolutions 
“ot Anti-slavery Committee on, and 
correspondence with Lord Palmer- 
ston, 313; resolutions ot Birming- 
ham Anti-slavery Society on the 
same, 319; resolution of Anti- 
slavery Convention on, 205; and 
correspondence of Dublin anti-sla- 
very committee on, 325; soil of, 
310; Taylor, J., charged with 
selling British subjects into slavery 
there, 6; his trial, 215; remarks 
on, 240. 

Thomas's, St., see St. Thomas's. 

Thompson, G., his speeches in the 
Convention, 133, 140, 203, 204, 
221: his remarks on Coolie expor- 
tation, 47. 

Tobago, state of, governor's speech, 
328. 

Todd, D., letter of. 304. 

Travels in the West, by D. Turnbull, 
42, 57. 

Treadmill, a useless one, 11). 

Tredgold, J. H., letter of, 313, 

Tredgold, Turnbull, and Wright, 
Messrs. letter of, to the King ot 
the French, ill. 

Trinidad—condition of coloured per- 
sons in, 328; exports of, tor 1339, 
62; immigration ordinance of, 39; 
immigrants to, from Europe. 5, 182; 
letters from, 72. 79, 247; number 
of immigrants to, 285; on emigra- 
tion to, 72; on its being subjected 
to the control of the governor- 
general of the Windward Islands, 
108; retrospect of 1839, 62; value 
of property in, 247: visit of Ame- 
rican delegates to, 80. 

Trist, Mr., exposure of, II. 

Tunbridge Wells, anti-slavery meet- 
ing at, 235. 

Turnbull, D., his speeches in the 
Convention, 173, 192. 

Turnbull, Tredgold, and Wright, 
Messrs., letter of, to the King ot 
the French, 111. 


United States — abolitionists in, 
perils of, 284; proposed session of 
at Washington, 315; act of Indiana 
legislature, whites and blacks, 151 ; 
American and Foreign Anti-slas ery 
Society, 151, 162; American sen- 
timents on the General Anti- 
slavery Convention, 8; Amistad, 
the, 6, 14, 21, 186; anniver- 
sary of August, 1, celebration of, 


261; Anti-slavery Convention in, 
Baptist, 167; ditto, Methodist; 
261, 284; anti-slavery movement, 
religious, 258; anti-slavery new 
church, 279; anti-slavery resolu- 
tions, Vermont, 326; anti-slavery 
sentiment at the south, 214; Baptist 
Anti-slavery Convention in, 167; 
Clay, H., defeated at Harriburg 
by abolitiomsts, 4; Presbyterians, 
the. and slavery ,J151; Betts, Judge, 
decision of, 261; Colverand Galu- 
sha, Rev. Messrs., their reception 
at Boston, 245; congregational 
ministers (association of) at New 
Haven, resolution of, 180; dele- 
gates from, received by Baptist 
Union in London, 168; delegates 
to Guiana and Trinidad, report of, 
235; emigration of coloured per- 
sons from to West Indies, 248; 
public meeting on. 295; Indiana 
legislature, act of, 151; legal deci- 
sion in, 239; Maryland legisla- 
ture, tyrannical law of. 140; Me- 
thodist Anti-slavery Convention, 
261, 281; Methodist church in, 
slavery, 198; treatment of people 
of colour in, 61; Newton, Rev. 
Robert, in, 254; New York legis- 
lature, good laws of, 180; North- 
ampton, emigration from, 326; 
Ohio northern (free will) Baptist 
Association, anti-slavery action of, 
261; perils of abolitionists in, 284; 
people of colour, treatment of, 
261: public meeting of, 295; poets 
of the, lines addressed to. 168 
Ripley presbytery, proceedings of, 
245; Seward, J. W.. case of, 201 ; 
ships of engaged in the slave- 
trade, 214; state-governors, their 
notice of the address of the Gene- 
ral Anti-slavery Convention, 309. 

Vermont, U.S., anti-slavery resolu- 
tions of. 326. 

Villages, free, Jamaica, 303. 


Ward, Rev. T. E., Jamaica, letter 
ot, to the Governor, 184; charged 
with obstructing the police, 184 ; 
resolutions ot Baptist Western 
Union respecting, 215; surrepti- 
tious indictment of. 232. 

Washington, United States, propo- 
sed session of abolitionists at, 315. 

Wauchope, Captain, his speeches in 
the Convention, 137, 205, 221. 

Wavland, Rev. Dr., 
in America, 299. 

Wesley, Rev. J., his sentiments on 
slavery, 231. 

West India fallacies, 61; misrepre- 
sentations, 243. 

West Indians, the coloured, and 
Captain Marryatt, 258; new school 
of, 68, 73, 321. 

West Indies—and Texas, 315; care 
of the poor and diseased in, 110; 
colonial system in, 59; emancipa- 
tion in, 105, 113, 188,275; emi- 
gration to, from United States 
235, 238, 295; immigration com- 
pany, 220; inter colonial slave- 
trade in, 312; Queen, Mr. his 
evidence on, 219; Present state of, 
by Mr. Morson, 321; stipendiary 
Magistracy in, 9; versus Liberia, 
101. 

Westminster, marquis of, his letter 
tothe duke of Sussex, 165. 

Whitehorne, J., visits France, 24; his 
speech in the Convention, 171. 

Whites versus blacks at the Lord's 
table. 64. 

Whittier, J. G., lines on the Anti- 
slavery Convention, 63. 

Wilmot, Sir E., his speech in the 
Convention, 143. 

Winter in the West Indies, by J. J. 
Gurney, 275. 

Wisbech, anti-slavery meeting at, 
296, 310. 

Women of England, address of Anti- 
slavery Committee to. 49. 

Woodwark, Rev. J., concludes the 
Convention, 224, 

World's Convention, a poem, 63. 

Wrecked slaver, the, 325. 

Wrongs of the black population, Ja- 
muica, 115. 


aud slavery 


Young, Rev. J., his speech in the 
Convention, 139. 


Zeuland, New, slavery in, 72. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER; 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


CONSTITUTION AND OBJECTS OF THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


as determined at a Meeting of Delegates and Friends to the cause, 
assembled from various parts of the United Kingdom, and held 
at Exeter Hall, London, on the 17th and 18th of April, 1839. 


I. That the name of this Society be, the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

II. That the objects of this Society be the universal extinc- 
tion of Slavery and the Slave-trade, and the protection of the 
rights and interests of the enfranchised population in the British 
possessions, and of all persons captured as slaves. 

III. That the following be the fundamental principles of the 
Society—That so long as slavery exists there is no reasonable 
prospect of the annihilation of the Slave-tradc, and of extin- 
guishing the sale and barter of human beings; that the extinction 
of Slavery and the Slaye-trade will be attaincd most effectuall 
by the employment of those means which are of a marl, 
religious, and pacific character ; and that no measures be re- 
sorted to by this Society in the prosecution of these objects but 
such as are in entire accordance with these principles, 

IV. That the following be among the means to be employed 
by this Society :— 

1. To circulate, both at home and abroad, accurste informa- 
tion on the enormities of the Slave-trade and Slavery ; to furnish 
evidence to the inhabitants of Slave-holding countrics not only 
of the practicability, but of the pecuniary advantage of free 
labour ; to diffuse authentic intelligence respecting the results of 
emancipation in Hayti, the British Colonics, and elsewhere ; to 
open a correspondence with Abolitionists in America, France, and 
other countries, and to encourage them in the prosecution of 
their oe by all methods consistent with tlie principles of 

iety. 

2. To recommend the use of free-grown produce, as far as 
practicable, in preference to Slave-grown, and to promote the 
adoption of regulations in favour of free labour. 

3. To obtain the unequivocal recognition of the principle, that 
the Slave, of whatever clime or colour, entcring any portion of 
the British Dominions, shall be frec, the same ag upon the 
shores of the United Kingdom, and to carry this principle into 
full and complete effect. 

4. To recommend that every suitable opportunity be embraced 
for evincing, in our intercourse with Slave-holders and their 
apologists, our abhorrence of the system which they uphold, 
and our sense of its utter incompatibility with the spirit of tlie 
Christian religion. 

v. That every person who subscribes not less than ten shillin 
annually, or makes a donation of Five pounds or upwards, s 
be a member of this Society. 

VI./ That the Society be under the management of a Trea- 
surer, a Secretary, and a Committee of not less than twenty-one 

rsons, who shall be annually elected, and shall have power to 

VB. ue and to add to their number. 

„ That there be held in London a general meeting of the 
subscribers ones in each year, at which a report of the proceedings, 
and k financial statement shall be presented, and a Committee and 

rs elected. 

VIII. That the Committee have power to transact all business 
of the Society in the intervals of the general meetings, and to con- 
rene special general meetings of the Society when necessary. 

That it be recommended to the Anti-Slavery friends 
throughout the world to form Auxiliary Societies upon the 
Principles of, and in eonnexion with, this Society. 

- That Auxiliary Societies be empowered annually to 
appoint, and where such Auxiliaries are not formed, the Com- 
mittee shall have power annually to appoint one or more 
Corresponding members, who shall be at liberty to attend and 
Mb at all meetings of the Committee in London; and that 
1 Committee shall also be authorized to appoint annually 
Fir Corresponding members, who shall havo the same 
II. That the Committee do invite and encou 
. ; urage the forma- 
Of the gene, Branch Associations in furtherance of the objects 
8 ii of the Society are at No. 27, Old Broad Street, 

D, where all communications may be addressed. 


Robert Forster 
Josiah Conder 
Richard Peek 
Robert Howard 
Henry Tuckett 
Treasurer.—G. W. Alexander, Lombard Street. 
Honorary Secretary.—J. H. Tredgold, 41, Wellclose Square. 


A LIST OF SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


AUXILIARY TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, - 
WITH THE DATE OF THEIR FORMATION, AND THE NAMES OF 


The following gentlemen are the Committee andj Officers of 


the Society :— 
Dr. Lushington 
T. F. Buxton 
William Allen 
George Stacey 


John Beaumont Rev. J. Woodwark 
George Bennet Rev. John Young. 
Josiah Forster W. Taylor 
J. H. Hinton James J. Wright 
William Ball Henry Sterry Samuel Fox 
Joseph Cooper L. C. Lecesne 
Stafford Allen Robert Russell 
Richard Barrett Dr. Thomas Price 
Jacob Post 


Samuel Gurney 


THEIR OFFICERS, 


1, BRIGHTON. 
Auxiliary Society, formed July, 1889. 
Daniel P. Haill, Esq., Secretary. 
2. CIRENCESTER. 
Auxiliary Society, formed July, 1839, 


Thomas Brewin, Esq., Treasurer and Secretary. 


3. EXETER. 

Ladies’ Association, formed July, 1839, 

Sarah Sparkes, Secretary. 
4, MAIDSTONE, 

Auxiliary Society, formed July, 1839, 
George Smith, „ Treasurer. 
Charles IIorsnail, Esq., Secretary. 

5. ROCHESTER. 

Auxiliary Society, formed: July, 1839. 
William Tatem, Esg., Treasurer. 
Samuel Wheeler, Esq., Secretary. 

6. WORCESTER, 
Auxiliary Society, formed August, 1839, 
Samuel Darke, Esq., Secretary. 

‘ 7. HIrcHTx. 

Auxiliary Society, formed November, 1839, 

Joseph Sharples, Esq., Treasurer. 
Rev. J. W. Wayne, Secretary, 
8. Bristo.. 

Auxiliary Society, formed December, 1839. 
Samuel Thomas, Esq., Treasurer, 
James Whitchorne, Id., Secretary. 

D. KEN DAI. 
Auxiliary Society, formed December, 1839. 
10. DARLINGTON, 
Auxiliary Society, old. 
11. York. 
Auxiliary Society, old. 
12. HALITAX. 
Auxiliary Society, old. 
o 13. HUDDERSFIELD. 
Auxiliary Society, formed December, 1839. 
14. LREDS. 
Auxiliary Society, old. 

15. SHEFFIELD. 

Ladies’ Association, formed December, 1839. 
. _ 16. DEvrzrs. 

Auxiliary Society, formed December, 1839. 

17. DRvIXS. 

Ladies’ Association, formed December, 1839, 
„. 18. Braprorp, WIIIs. 
Auxiliary Society, formed December, 1839, 
i 19. AYLESBURY, 
Auxiliary Society, formed December, 1839. 
George Scott, Secretary. 
.. 20. Letenton Buzzarp. 
Auxiliary Society, formed December, 1839. 
> 21. Bucxincuam, 

Auxiliary Society, formed December, 1839, 

22. Brororp, 


Auxiliary Society, formed December, 1839, 
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Cropper, Edward, Do. © „„ © © ò >ò „6 @ 25 0 0 
Cropper, Sarah, Bo „ 20 0 0 
Crew dson, W. D., Kendal. © © © © „ „ „ 20 0 0 
Cash, William, Peckbam . e gn 
Catchpool, Thomas, Colchester e . »- «© »« 2 0 0 
Candler, John, Chelmsford. . e « + « o ù 
Clare, Peter, Manchester. 
Calcoot, Adam, Dublin © o © © © © „1 o 010 0 
Cadbury, R. T., Birmingham. © > © è o o 
Doyle, James, Cork. e © o o è è o o 100 
Dyson, William. ©. „ o . 298 «© ò òo @ 
Dickenson, Rarnard, Coalbrookdale. 
Darby, Richard, DP o. 
Darby, Deborah, Do. 10 0 0 
Darby, Mary, 2 Do. e o> „ °- o 10 0 0 
Darby, Alfred, Do. 10 0 0 
Darby, Abraham, Do. 0 2 o 23 0° o 10 0 0 
Darby, Lucy, Do. 10 0 0 
Everett, A., London. e ° e > * 2 o o e 
Eaton, Joseph, Bristol. 2 e@ „„ „„ ọ o 5 0 0 
Friend, A. © è «© «© «© © o ọ © o © @ 010 O 
Friend, A e > è> ò> © e© © © ọ o o ò @ 0 10 0 
Foster, Richard, Scarborough. g.. š 
Foster, Edward, Cambridge 
Forster, Robert, Tottenham . . n 
Fletcher, Martha, Fearnbead eb. Se fa? Aa 
Frith, Philip, Croydon. e. e of oà 
Fletcher, Caleb, Kirby-moor-side e . ... 
Fox, Charles, Perran, near Truro . . e. à 
Forster, William, Norwich a E « o è o œ 
Falmouth, Jamaica Auxiliary Society, per Rev. 

William Ambb. . 2. ee è «© 100 0 0 
Fawcett, Mrs. * «„ o è ò ò e ò> o o 0 5 0 
Ferguson, Joseph, Carlisle. e o œ 0 0 e e’ 5 0 0 
Goodman, Joseph, Houghton, Hunte ö 
Gillett, Edward, London. 0 10 0 
Grimshaw, William, Jun., Do. 

Gill-art, J. W. 0 e ry ry 0 0 0 2 e 0 e 3 3 0 
Graham, Thomas, Coalbrookdale. 

Harvey, Robert, Peckham. . s.a e sœ 

Head, G, H., Carlisle. s. >. o o oœ >- > > o 

Howard, Robert, Tottenham à . nn 

Hinton, Rev. J. II. London 
Humphreys, Joseph, Dublin . 1 0 0 
Harwood, Edward, Bristol! „ 100 
Hatcher, J. Marnhull, Dorset. 100 
Holmes, William, London. 010 0 
Hubbard, John, Do... sessa’ 

Hartord, Summer, Bris to! . 1 0 0 
Hall, James, Jun., Manchester .. e.s. 

Horne, James, Clapham. e.. . q 10 0 0 
Hathaway, W. S., Teddington. e 2. 2. 2 6 

Harward, Captain, Gloucester. 

Homan, Francis, Stoke Newington 

Jowitt, Robert, Leeds 

Jepson, Catherine, Nor.... - 910 0 
James, T, Truro. e e e . e e 0 9 e 6 2 10 0 
Ja nes. S., Do. 29623 o o e o e o o @ e 2 10 0 
Kav, William, Liverpool. 20 0 0 
Latcumore, Jolm , S S n 
Llovd, Sanmiel, Birmingham. e e a. e. . 
Lerne CaM How Stephen, SEP. Landon 10 10 0 
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A LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 


[WEDNEsDAY, 
Annual 
ö Donations. Subscript. 
Annual , £L . d. f. 8 d. 
Subscript. | Lushington, Charles, M.P., London 11 Q 
£. s. d. | Margate Auxiliary Society 600 
5 5 O| Matravers, W., Melk ban 10 0 
10 0| Maw, Thomas, Needham Market. 10 0 
0 10 0 Masters, H. W. ° 2 œ ° © > @ o @ o o% 1 0 0 
1 0 00 Neave, Josiah, Fording bridge 1 0 0 
2 2 0 Norton, William, Peckham. . e è o o ù 1 0 0 
2 0 O Norton, Thomas, Jun., Bermondsey . . . . 11 0 
1 1 O| Neatby, Joseph, per II. Sterry, London 220 
O'Connell, Daniel, M.). 1 0 Q 
2 2 0} Ovens, Paulina 111 0 
1 1 O| Peek, Richard, Kingsbridge, Devon 11 p 
1 1 0 Peek, James, London 5 5 0 1 1 0 
1 0 0 Price, J. T., Neath Ab ber. 25300 500 
2 2 | Post, Jacob, Islington. 10 0 0 1 0 0 
1 1 0 Pim, Joseph R., Liverpool. ee o „ o ò @ 1 0 0 
1 1 0 Pim, Jonathan, Dublin.. „. 100 
1 1 0 Prattman, W. L., Barnard Castle. © o © òo o 314 4 
1 0 O| Palmer, Edward. Bs AB, ae ee a nee Tem Heese 1 0 
Russell, Robert, London 1 1 0 
2 0 0 Rosling, Ann, Stoke Newington. 0 10 0 
Robinson, Samuel 010 0 
1 0 ©] Robinson, George . . e © «© « 0 10 0 
0 10 0 Reynolds, Jane, Farringdon, . e e.. - « 10 0 0 
1 O 0 Reynolds, Hannah, Bris to“! 100 
Robinson, Joseph P., London. 11 0 
0 10 0 Southall, Samuel, Leaminster. ae 200 
1 1 0 | Sturge, Joseph, Birmingham. . . . > - 25 O 5 5 0 
1 1 0 [Sams, Joseph, Darlington 11 0 
Sewell, PP. 85 0 0 
Stickney, Isnac, Sear bored 1 0 0 
Spencer, Johnn.. 1 0 0 
2 0 0 Stacey, George, Tottenham . e.e o 22 0 
Steer, Thomas, Derbi. 010 0 
1 0 Smith, Joseph, o e o © . © O10 0 
2 2 O| Smith, Ebenezer, London. 1 1 O 
5 0 0| Sterry, Henry, Doe ice ˖ ˙ eS ee 3 3 O 
Savory, Joseph, DP o 1 1 0 
Sutton, Lydia, near Carlisle. 11 0 
Southall, John, Leanins ter. 11 0 
Sterry, Josepb, London. 2 2 0 
1 1 0 Sterry, Joseph, Jun., Do. ey “eS E S ole 110 
Smith, Miss, Woodbridge. © e a... © 0 10 0 
1 1 ©} Sterry, Richard, London nn 1 1 0 
1 1 O| Tredgold, J. H., Doo... 1 1 0 
Taylor, Wm., Do. © o o o è ~ @ 2 o 5 0 0 
1 1 0 Tuckett, P. D., Frenchay, near Bristol. 11 0 
Tuckett, Francis, : Do. e o o œ 1 1 0 
0 10 G Tuckett, Henry, London. © >o o © ò> ò o 1 1 90 
1 1 ©} Tindall, Robert, Scarborough. 5 0 0 
1 1 0 Tatham, G. N., Leeds 100 
2 2 0 Vowell, Jobn, London. 1 0 0 
2 2 0 Thurlow, Jobn, Tivetshall, Norfolk, . . 2. 1110 
2 2 O| Tweedy, William, Truro, . e. s.s o è 2 2 0 
2 2 0 Thompson, William, Stoke Newington. . . . 2 2 0 
2 2 0 Woodward, Rev. J. W., Upton à 010 0 
10 O Wedgwood, Sarah, Camphill, Woore . . . 20 0 0 
5 0 0 Waterhouse, Octavius, Liverpool. 2 0 0 
Wilson, Isaac, Kendal . 2 « 2» .. 10 0 0 
Warner, John, London 2 0 0 
1 1 0 / Williams, J., Jun., Cornwall. 10 0 0 
3 i 5 „Any errors which may be detected in this List will be carefully 
2 0 0 corrected, 
5 0 0 
010 0| BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
i : 5 Tue formation of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
constitutes an era in the history of human benevolence. It 15 
distinguished from all e cfforts of humanity, noble as its 
precursors have been, by the comprehensiveness of its object and 
the nature of its means. As to the former, it identifies the two 
2 0 0 things, Slavery and the Slave-tradc, and views the making of a 
slave and the holding of a slave but as of one and the same 
010 0} system, equally to be abhorred, and jointly to be exterminated. 
n this matter the Socicty casts its glance over the whole world, 
1 0 © and wherever either the Slave-trade or Slavery exists, there is the 
1 1 0 field of its operations. The new Anti-Slavery Society is further 
8 o and more strikingly distinguishable by the nature of its means. 
1 0 0 Other attempts of its class have always become implicated with 
armed interferance ; this, for the first time, renounces the whole 
class of coercive auxiliaries. Without saying that others have 
made no use of moral and pacific influences, it is now only that 
E come to be employed alone. 
010 0 t is a third observable feature in the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, that it has come into existence at a time when it 
1 1 0 might have been conceived that the anti-slavery spirit of England 
| had exhausted itself by repeated efforts, and when all the great 
1 1 0 objects for which it lind been aroused have been aceomplished. 
1 0 0 The champions of humanity have been repaid by successive 
: i o | trium hs, first over the British slave-trader ; next, as it was 
thouglit—but this was a paper triumph—over the foreign; then 
over British negro-slavery in name, and at length over the sub- 
stance of it under the guise of apprenticeship ; so that nothing 
more might liave Semed i to remain but to sing the Io Pœan, an 
1 1 o0 break up the machimery by which the results had been achieved: 
1 1 ©| when, lo, this very moment is seized, and not only by a single 
hand, to exhibit the still appalling and augmenting horrors of 
22 | the Slave-trade, and that fearful e of the Suave MARKET, 
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were pissed expressing a decided intention of doing so, or tlie mect- 
ings recommended their respective Committees to make their ap- 
ointments. Mr. Alexander, the Treasurer of the society, has visited 
zighton Buzzard, Hitchin, Bedford, Luton, Aylesbury, Bucking- 
ham, Banbury, and Oxford; while Mr. Scoble has made a tour to 
Reading, Devizes, Bradford, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth and Devonport—in all cases with a similar result, as appears 
by the list of Auxiliary Societies, and of places from which delegates 
to the Convention may be expected, which we have the pleasure 
of publishing to-day. Our friends in France, America, the West 
Indies, and elsewhere, who may attend on this great and impor- 
tant occasion, may, therefore, confidently rely upon a cordial and 
warm reception from a numerous company of abolitionists, 
assembled to meet them from different parts of the United King- 
dom. An article which we have inserted from the Leeds Merenry, 
with us so long. We have learned now that persevering efforts will afford our readers a general idea of the proceedings held by 
can do that, the very hope of accomplishing which, at the com- | the anti-slavery friends, and may serve the further purpose of 
mencement, may be all but universally laughed to scorn. Nor | suggesting a course desirable to be pursued by those whom it may 
are we the only parties that have Icarned this. The same not be possible immediately to visit. An extract which we subjoin 
lesson has been acquired by those whom we are going to persuade. | from Mr. Scoble’s correspondence, will exhibit in a pleasing light 
They have seen a 99 fall which they did not believe could | the spirit which is everywhere elicited :— 
en; and they begin to believe less firmly in “ It will afford the Committee,” says this devoted philanthropist, “ as 
it has afforded me, great pleasure to be assured, that we have everything 


ever have been sha 
the imperishability of kindred systems. The French, the Dutch, 
to encourage us in the revived state of Anti-Slavery feeling at this place 
and its neighbourhood ; and that I am impressed with the conviction, that 


the Dane, the Spaniard, the Brazilian, and the American, have 
felt the influence of the extinction of slavery in the British 

we have only to get possession of the public ear, to get possession of the 
heart also.” 


Colonics on their respective systems, as the shock of an earthquake 
is felt by distant regions, or as the fall of Jericho was felt by the 
cities of Canaan. They look on us as conquerors; they have 
read their destiny; and the question has me one of time 
rather than of victory. 

In the circumstances we have thus traced, the members and friends 
of the Anti-Slavery Society must find much to encourage hope, 
and to inspire energy. A lukewarm or feeble course would be, 
not only unbecoming, but preposterous ; and we rejoice to know 
that hitherto such a course has not been pursued by them. Not abroad, It is 1 8 
a few vigorous measures have been adopted by them which may of the Paris Anti-Slavery Society, by M. se Rae de St. An- 
not at present be told in the public ear, but which will become | thoine, their Secretary, and by several staunch abolitionists from 
manifest, we hope, by valuable results hereafter. In the mean | the United States on the part of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
time, they have promptly resolved on one which will occupy a | ciety. There will be present at it, also, gentlemen froin various 
large space in the public regard, and already begins extensively to | parts of the world, well acquainted with the state of slavery and 
attract it—we refer to the 11 Convention of Friends to the | the slave-trade in different countries, and deeply interested in the 
Anti-Slavery Cause from all parts of the world, which is to be | objects of the Convention, Dr. Madden, who has been three 
held in London, in June next. The feelings of the public | years officially resident in Cuba, either asa member of the Mixed 

yrotector of liberated Africans, lias 


therefore, can no longer slumber, and the friends of this holy | Commission Court, or as 4 
already arrived in England, and the Rev. William Knibb is 


cause throughout the United Kingdom will immediately come 
forward to sustain and co-operate in tlie measures which have expected by tlie end of April from Jamaica. In proportion as 
been taken. It must be obvious to them, that proceedings of | attention is directed to it in this country, it engages a most cor- 
this class inevitably involve heavy expenses, and that the arrange- | dial sympathy ; and it is certain that several hundred delegates 
ments necessary for the accommodation of their friends, foreigners | will be assembled, some from almost every considerable place in 
and others, who may attend the Convention, will more especially Great Britain. A more interesting body of men than will then 
do so, We must press upon them, therefore, the impurtance and | be collected it is scarcely possible to conceive, whether we look at 
necessity of ed pecuniary help. A local Auxiliary and a their character, their circumstances, or their object. Thiere can 
Ladies’ Association should be formed wherever it is possible; and be none among them, either ignorant, unprincipled, or selfisli; 
where it may not be practicable to institute both, a Ladics’ | the choice of those who send them, and the motives which induce 
Association, on some accounts, the more valuable of the two. them to come, are guarantees for their intelligence, their love of 
If there be places without scope for either, some individual friend | liberty, and their benevolence. They will be associated by the 
to the cause should become a correspondent of the Committee, | strongest and happiest of bonds, not by a similarity of practical 
and do what may be practicable in his neighbourhood. To this | aim only, but by an identity of noble and lofty principles and 
we must add, that while donations will have their full value, | thus happily will be united men of the first rank of different 
annual subscriptions—for the battle cannot be fought in a ycar— | nations, climes, and colours. For a nobler object (the extension of 
will be worth a great deal more. The list we have the pleasure | Christianity alone excepted,) men never were united, and never 
of publishing to-day will show that subscribers are already | can be. Its pure righteousncss, its deep benevolence, its unmarred 
enrolled from many parts of the country, and exhibit some | peacefulness, constitute beauties which cannot be surpassed. It 
examples of liberality highly worthy of imitation. will be no Holy Alliance for the consolidation of power, and the 
suppression of efforts to break the yoke of sees but one for 
pleading the cause of the oppress, for devising the liberation of 
every captive, and for consulting how to arrest, we should say 
rather to exterminate that horrible traffic in the persons and liber- 
ties of men, which may be said to involve at once the perpetra- 
tion of all crimes and the endurance of all sufferings. There can- 
not but be extensive good resulting from this step. The concen- 
tration of so much attention, feeling, and power upon the object 
the world never saw ; and all these will be augmented by the effort, 
which will be but like the kindling of a fire among inexhaustible 
materials. The eyes of all nations will be fixed on it; and not 
with the least intensity those of the guilty men, who, in so many 
nations—and we grieve bitterly to include our own—endeavour or 
consent to enrich themselves by the price of their brother's liber- 


ties and blood. 
A LIST OF PLACES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


From which Delegates may be expected to attend the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. 


January 15, 18-40.] 


which seems to render the trade indestructible, and to call for the 
preservation and re-animation of the machinery yet existing for 
the accomplishment of a further and more magnificent design. 
Like a phœnix has the Anti-Slavery Society arisen in vigorous 
youth, out of the dying embers of its parent zeal. 

It may be added, fourthly, that the attitude of the Anti-Sla- 
very Society is a new and animating onc. Up to the present 
time, the advocates of human liberty have been contending with 
one great evil, whose giant form presented itself to them perpetu- 
ally in some new T of difficulty or defiance ; it was upon 
this one evil, British Colonial Slavery, that they were always called 
upon to renew their assault, and they were called upon to renew 
it so often, that they began more to expect defeat than victory. 
We go, at length, to the attack of a new enemy, and with the 
cheerier spirit, because we have mere the one which grappled 


— —ü—ü—é— — 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN LONDON, 
IN JUNE NEXT. 
THIs measure, which was so promptly and energetically resolved 
on by the Coinmittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 


Society, is exciting a very lively interest, both at home and 
known that it will be attended, on the part 


REVIVAL OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY FEELING IN 
ENGLAND. 


Ox the attainment of Negro Emancipation and the immediate 
extinction of the apprenticeship, the great objects for which the 
benevolent energies of the British public were last aroused 
mto action, the Anti-slavery feeling of England naturally and 
almost necessarily subsided. Strong feeling cannot be incessant, 
or, at least, cannot be so withont a new and adequate exciting 
oa Such canse is now again being shown to the public of 
1 Britain, and again, as on so many former occasions, the 
ublie und answers to the call. The subjects of Slavery and the 

ve-trade in their widest sense, as a crime perpetrated and a 
ee endured by so large a portion of mankind, have been 
rv ost unknown to the inhabitants of this country at large; but 
mat can be no question whether they will and do sympathize 

1 the effort which is now made by the British and Forei 


26. Devonport. 
27. Aylesbury. 
28. Reading. 

20. Rochester. 
30. Maidstone, 


11. Kendal. 

12. Carlisle. 

13. Newcastle-on-Tyue. 
14. Darlington. 

15. York. 


or in London, or expressive of the eordial co-operation of those 
pring fomed with that society on the basis of i its fundamental 
pies, In several of these places, the Ladies resolved to 
thet fa their associations, We have also the pleasure of stating 
instance, either deputies were appointed to attend the 


General 


l sang Society, to put an end to them both. Within the 
wd W weeks, three nfluential members of that socicty have 1. Hitchin. 16. Halifax. 
actively and laboriously employed in various parts of the: 2. Stroud. 17. Huddersfield. 
Sy in making known its objects, and in soliciting organized 3. Gloucester. 18. Leeds. 
tt Revit, Mr. Sturge has mot the active friends of the cause 4. Cheltenham. 19. Sheffield, 
ndal, Carlisle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Shields, Darlington, „ 20. Devizes. 
Stockton, York, Halifax, Hudd 4d, Locks ey,and Shef- 6. Worcester. 21. Bradford, MA s. 
ben Br be 5 a places, resolutions wore adopted, either to = 1 a ee : 17 5 
oreign Anti- alavery Societies auxiliary to the 9. Birmingham. | 24. Exeter. 
10. Bristol. | 25. Plymouth, 
! 
l 
| 


tobeheld in London next summer, or resolutions 
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31.Lewis. | 37. Luton. 

32. Brighton. | 38. Banbury. 

38. Aylesbury. 39. Manchester. 
i 


34. Leighton Buzzard. 40. Edinburgh 
35. Oxford. 


: 39. Liverpool. 
36. Bedford. ' 40. Dublin. 


To Correspondeuts, 
Orders for this paper should not be sent to the Anti-slaverv Office; but 
should be given to newspaper agents, by whom, in all 


the Anti-slavery Reporter mav be regularly obtained ai supplied. 


Communications, for the Reporter should be addressed to the Editors, at 
the Anti-slavery Office, 27, New Broad-street, London, 


— — 


arts of the country, 


Anti-Slavery Keporter. 
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Tux name which has been given to this Journal is so descriptive 
as to leave us little room for explanation. It will, of course, be 
devoted exclusively to topics connected with the twin abominations 
vet desolating the earth—Slavery and the Slave-trade. It will 
also be the official organ of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and the habitual Reporter of its proceedings; maintaining, 
consequently, unequivocally, the pacific principles of that Society. 
Our columns will coniain further, as much of the general infor- 
mation which will be continually arriving on our appropriate 
topics as we may be able to condense into them ; together with 
original articles on the various important questions which will 
naturally arise for discussion. While the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
cannot be considered as in any way (the mere accident of time 
excepted) succeeding to the British Emancipator, from which its 
enm scope and character will be found to differ, it will not be 
orgetful of the happily emancipated population of the British 
Colonies, a watchful regani to whose interests is one of the specific 
dutics of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

It will now be evident upon what friends we lean for support. 
The members and friends of the Anti-Slavery Society will, of 
course, encourage us, and all who may wish to know what that 
Society is doing. We may without presumption suggest, also, that 
those who wish to promote, either the prosperity of that Society, 
or the advancement of the objects it has in view, cannot pursue a 
better adapted method, than to foster and extend, gratuitously, 
even, if it be impracticable otherwise, the circulation of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter. Inasmuch as the evils with the destruction of 
which it is identified are but too likely to be of long persistence, 
it is not probable that our labours will be of short duration, or the 
existence of this Journal altogcther ephemeral. If we may hope, 
on the one hand, that many of our numbers will be dispersed, we 
would recommend that some should be filed; and we may safely, 
we think, encourage an expectation that an Index at the end of 
the ycar will facilitate their binding into a volume of easy refer- 
ence and consultation. 

Our present number, not unsuitably, is largely occupied with 
details respecting the Anti-Slavery Society. 


By Jamaica papers to the 7th of December, which were deli- 
vered on Monday, we learn that the amiable proceedings of the 
House of Assembly in that island have been interrupted by an 

episode, of which our old friend Dr. Palmer has been the 
abet They have committed him to prison for a breach of the 
privileges of the House. The crime so promptly and so severely 
visited, consisted in the insertion in the Colonial Reformer of a 
letter from Jamaica which appeared in the British Emancipator. 
Dr. Palmer admits the matter to be a breach of privilege ; but 
pleads that the letter was marked for insertion on a superficial 
reading, so that he was not aware of its containing the obnoxious 
passage—a degree of negligence for which he apologizes accord- 
ingly. He was, however, immediately committed to prison by 
virtue of the prerogative of the Assembly, who were evidently 
glad enough to punish so staunch an advocate of liberty and jus- 
tice; and on the departure of the mail he was still lying in the 
common jail at Spanish Town, where he will lie, no doubt, as 
long as the angry House can keep him there—that is, we ei se, 
as long as they continue sitting. We are sorry that our old and 
valued friend has given the enemies of freedom this opportunity 
against him ; but both he, and we, and all the world, will know 
why he suffers, and he will not be wanting of the consolation of a 
good conscience and sympathizing friends. He is not the first 
opposer of tyranny that has been committed for breach of privi- 
lege ; and we are glad to see that he hears it in a manly spirit. 
« So far as we are personally concerned,” he says, we care little 
for what has occurred ; we have been too long inured to the griping 
hand of oppression and persecution, to be much affected by the 
resent blow. We can bear all the burthens the House of Assem- 
ly are able to heap upon us, without a murmur.” As to the 
general effect of this petulant measure, there can be no doubt of 
its being beneficial to the cause of freedpm. 

The following are the remarks on this occurrence, of the editor 
of the St. Jago Gazette : 

In reference to the imprisonment of Dr. Palmer, by the Hon. House of 
Assembly, we cannot help thinking, that the House would best have con- 
sulted their own dignity, had they prudently refrained from resorting to 
the extreme exercise of their power, and treated the paragraphs in the 
Colonial Reformer, of which they complained, with that silence so wisely 
recommended by Mr. March. We certainly condemn the broad accusa- 
tions levelled against the House in the two offensive paragraphs ; but we 


give our contemporary credit for tbe sincerity of his assertion, that the 
whole article was copied from an English paper, and that he was not aware 
of the tendency of those two particular passages. It is true, that Dr. 
Palmer did not urge in extenuation the hacknied and common-place words 
of “ I regret,” and “I am sorry; but he stated to the House that which 
ought to have shown that he was not morally guilty of a breach of their 
privileges. If it be true that Dr. Palmer is the tool (as he was termed 
in the House) of a powerful party at home, inimical to the interests of this 
country, will the result of this affair not stir them upto pursue a more 
inveterate course than they have hitherto done, und lead chen: probably, 
to use their influence in parliament for the purpose of renewing their 
attacks against the constitution of the island? We fear it will, and the 
House will find that this is one of those heedless and headlong measures 
which tend to bring them into disrepute in the mother country, and em- 
barrass their legitimate proceedings as a legislative body. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LONDON: WEDNESDAY, NOON. 


From a private letter from New York, dated December 14th, 1839, we 
extract the following : 

“ Mr. Clay has been defeated in not obtaining the nomination for the 
Presidency at the Great Convention at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania. 
General Harrison was his successful competitor. It is not disguised that 
Clay's defeat was owing chiefly to the increase of abolitionists in this and 
other States, who would not vote for him. Itis a most righteous blow, 
after his pro-slavery spirit in the senate of the United States last year.” 

A letter from the Rev. J. M. Philippo, of Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
dated Sligoville, December 6th, 1839, furnishes the following remarks on 
Dr. Palmer’s imprisonment by the House of Assembly. 

The circumstance has created a very strong sensation among the 
peasantry in this district, their impression being that he is suffering on 
their account : to show their sympathy with him, crowds are pouring into 
the town from all quarters to see him. I have no doubt this feeling will be 
almost universal. With regard to the cause and design of Dr. Palmer's 
incarceration but one opinion pervades the minds of the friends of liberty 
here, namely, that it is a desire to ruin bim and to annihilate his paper 
design which I most earnestly implore the British people, on behalf of 
thousands around me, at once to defeat.” 


In relation to the appeal on behalf of the persecuted ministers in 
Jamaica, the same writer says : 

“ am truly rejoiced to find that so strong a feeling is excited in favour 
of our brethren who have so shamefully suffered at the bands of our 
Jamaica juries. The announcement, I am informed, bus a little paralyzed 
some parties of a somewhat higher standing than book-keepers and over- 
seers ; and I think it quite time they should be frightened out of their 
prejudices into greater impartiality, The ee and generous sympath 
of the British public towards the sufferers of this gross injustice will 
effect wonders at the present crisis. No mandate from the Government 
would have the effect of correcting the impurity of our legul courts, either 
so suddenly or so effectually. If our British friends stand by us we are 
invincible—-God being at tho same time on our side.” 


Colonial and Foreign Intelligente. 
BRITISH COLONIES. 


JAMAICA. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 

The House of Assembly is proceeding with unwonted smoothness and 
placidity in the exercise of their legislative functions; not a single vestige 
of their former turbulence, nor scarcely a symptom even of intemperance 
has been exhibited since the commencement of the present session. 
Whence arises this singular phenomenon I—is a question which will be 
asked by all parties in the mother country. The solution of the problem 
we conceive to be two-fold— Ist, the recent threat of suspension and the 
discussions in Parliament, which have inspired a wholesome amount of 
terror amongst honourable members; and 2nd, that the master spirits of 
political strife and confusion have been providentially removed from 
amongst us. These two causes combined will fully explain the extra- 
ordinary sobriety of the Jamaica Assembly at this moment. 

Wich regard, however, to the proceedings of the House, what are they 
now doing? for that, after all, 1s the more legitimate subject of inquiry. 
They have passed several useful and necessary laws, and others are in 

rogress, perhaps no less necessary. But there are some now before the 
ouse, and others given notice of, which we view with extreme sus- 
icion. 
J The Election Lau, it will be observed, has been thrown out on the second 
reading, on a division of 14 to 12, from which we infer that it embraced some 
liberal provisions, which were obnoxious to the oligarchs. 

An Act to punish ‘and restrain Vagrancy has passed the House, and we 
earnestly hope it will pass no farther. We protest against the measure on 
behalf of the labouring population, as being uncalled for, and unnecessary, 
and therefore delusive—and as being liable, in its practical operation in 
the bands of the local magistracy, to become an instrument of fearful op- 
pression. Vagrancy, to the extent of becoming a publie evil, has no exis- 
tence whatever in Jamaica. 

An Act to compel the registering of Fire Arms, is now before the House— 
it is a needless, and vexatious interference with, and restraint on, the com- 
mon law rights of the subject. The last law on this subject contained 
several most infamous enactments, having no bearing on the registration 
of fire-arms, but thrust in as a sort of rider. Mr. Mitchel will surely not 
dare to re-intoduce those clauses into his bill; but whether be do or not, 
we confidently expect that the whole bill will fall still-born under the vete 
of the governor. 

A Bill to prevent combinations among Masters and Servants, is also before 
the House. The very circumstance of its being introduced by Mr. Guy, 
would be sufficient to induce strong suspicion against its provisions. We 
wait to see its contents. 

The Contract Bill of Mr. Thompson is still before the House. An Act 
to define the powers of Justices of the Peace, by Mr. D is in progress. 
An Act to facilitate the recovery of Tenements, also by Mr. Dallas, is on the 
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industry, now no more to be reaped by the white man. Their comfortable 
homes surrounded with plantains, yams, eddovs, cocoa, bananas, canes, 
&c., and the wives taking care of the young ones, and preparing the meal 
which their husbands are to enjoy with them on returning home from their 
occupations. Altogether, the scene is one which could not feil to interest 
you.” And this is the idleness and vagrancy which threaten short crops 
upon the plantations, and certain ruin to the colony, and of course to 
British commerce throughout the world! The same correspondent says, 
“ In the country, the labourers purchase for the most part in small lots, 
and no sooner are such known to be in the market, than a general anxiety 
is manifested to be first in making purchases. Last week, two or three of 
this class purchased a third of plantation Strouk and Heuvel, from T. P. 
Hart, Esq., for 1,496 dollars, of which 900 dollars were paid down, 
and the remainder will be shortly, I understand. This place has only 
100 roods facade, but is of immense depth... . It is worthy of notice, 
that the purchasers are the very persons ejected from Bel Air by that 
pompous fool,’ William Armell, Esq.,on the last visit of Mr. Scoble.“ —Ibid. 
Improvement IV Demenara.—As I have mentioned some improve- 
ments, I will state another in a quarter in which you little expect it. The 
proprietor of La Penitence Las discovered his error in trying to rule by 
coercion, and the quarrels between his labourers and himself have been 
accommodated. Many of his old labourers left La Penitence, and were 
employed on a neighbouring plantation. On the other hand, many from 
that plantation went to La Penitence, where the cottages have been made 
eT comfortable, and where a system of location in families has been in- 
troduced. Mr. Albouy has left the colony, after yielding to the necessity 
of the times. IIis manager is a ver 9 man to the people under 
him, and if left to himself, will do well with the estate. Stoppages for cot- 
tage rent upon this place are now known only by name; they are still held 
out as a threat—merely for the sake of the appearance of consistency, I 
suppose—but are not exacted. Indeed, the absent days are so few, that 
the amount is not considered to be worth the risk of another strike. —Cor- 
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tapis. An Act to prevent cruelty to animals, by Mr, Osborn, has passed 
through all its stages. These are the principal acts having reference to 
the agricultural interests of the country. It will be our duty to scrutinize 
their provisions with a jealous eye, and to watch their progress through 
every stage—Colonial Reformer. 

THE FOLLOWING BIS HAVE REEN ASSENTED TO by his Excellency the 
Governor, since the commencement of the Session :— 

Commissioners of Public Accounts. 

Commissioners of Board of Works. 

Tonnage Duty. 

Rules and Articles of War. 

Commissioners of Forts and Fortifications. Bo 

Duty on Horses, Mares, and Mules, imported into this island. 

To authorise the discharge of Prisoners confined for debt. 

For raising a Tax on Land. | 

on all Horned Cattle imported into the island. 


For laying a du 
To enable Alfred Rodgers to practice as an Attorney and Solicitor. 


Ram Duty. 
To prevent Cruelty to Animals.—12.—St. Jago Gazette. 
Tax Istann Acznt.—On the proposition for Mr. Burge’s re-appoint- 


ment to this lucrative situation, the Chief Justice took the opportunity of 
giving the learned gentleman what we, in vulgar parlance, would call ‘a 
sound dressing,’ for the improper and disrespectful manner in which he 
ke of the Council, in his address to the House of Lords, on the 28th 
une last; for which he gets, nevertheless, a gratuity of £2000.—St. Jago 


Gazette, 

A Carram James bas lately been tried, in Spanish Town, for having, 
as was proved on the clearest evidence, kidnapped, on board of a vessel 
under his command, two black lads, whom he afterwards sold to a planter 
in the island of Cuba. Sentence of death bas been passed on him, but 
petitions, numerously signed, have been forwarded to the Executive, 
praying for a commutation of the sentence. We have been credibly in- 
formed, that this callous-hearted wretch—this robber of the liberty of his 
fellow-creatares, is ted to make important disclosures, by which the 
fact will be established that other persons have, like himself, been carrying 
on a profitable traffic, of the same nature as that for which he has been 
convicted.—-Falmouth Post. 

Lorn Sxaronb has addressed a sensible letter to bis attorney in Jamaica, 
which appears in the public papers. He says, I am decidedly of opinion 
that it is for the interest of both parties to enter into distinct and separate 
agreements, both for wages and forrent. As to the mode of estimating rent, 

fair value of property of any sort, is what it will fetch in the market, 
or what others would be disposed to give for it upon an open competition ; 
but in making such a valuation, whether of houses or provision grounds, 
regard should be had solely to the sise and condition of the house, of the 
quantity and quality of the grounds, without reference to the number of the 
inhabitants of the house, or the number of persons, who may cultivate the grounds. 

Tux Ricuxoyn Lasovrens have obtained each £50. Gs. 11d. damages 
and costs, against Mr. Robinson, the magistrate, for illegal imprisonment. 


TRINIDAD. 
Frexcu Exrorants.—Two hundred and ninety-five persons of this class 
were recently landed at Trinidad from Havre, having been induced, in 
point of fact, to sell themselves as slaves to the captain. Even the Tri- 
nidad Standard makes the following remark: — The enguyement entered 
into by these people with Captain Chevalier, to serve, on their arrival in 
Trinidad, as agricultural labourers for three years, any person with whom he 
0 place them, was only pledging them to a mitigated kind of slavery, 
and we rejoice to see that the contract thus entered into is wholly void and 
of no effect. Such an arrangement would have given Captain Chevalier a 
power, which no man ought ever to be permitted to exercise over the per- 


son of another,” 


respondent of ditto. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
(Extract of a letter from Cape Town, dated 9th October, 1839.) 

I beg to point out to you what I consider to be a serious error in the 
legislation of Great Britain. While they have annihilated slavery in their 
own colonies, they are encouraging the Slave Trade, by allowing to bo. 
imported into Great Britain the produce of colonies which are the recep- 
tacle of the “stolen goods.” In tbis way cargoes of coffee are continu- 
ally arriving here from Rio, Cuba, and other Spanish and Portuguese 
olin: It is landed here in bond, and exported at the same duty as 
British produce into England. I do not know the Act which enables them 
to do this; but I believe it slipped through Parliament one evening, when 
one half the members were absent, and the other balf asleep. I think it 
ought to be rectified. England ought not to receive the produce of a 
slave-working place upon any terms, much less upon terms the same as 
British possessions are entitled to. You may depend upon what I have 
told you. At this moment there are three vessels in Table Bay, receiving 
and discharging the cargoes brought in the manner I have mentioned. 


MAURITIUS. 
The Asiatic Journal for the present month, p. 85, contains the following 
startling piece of intelligence from Calcutta :— 

„Sir William Nicolay Las strongly recommended to Her Majesty's mi- 
nisters, to allow the importation of our Coolies into the Mauritius; and 
pending their decision has allowed free labourers to be introduced from 

adagascar, where every labourer is the slave of some chief,” 

We do not stop to notice, either the longings of the Mauritians after 
the Indian Coolies, or Sir William Nicolay’s eagerness to oblige them, all 
this we knew before: but the introduction of labourers faom Madagascar 
is another matter. Here is a primd facié case of SLave-rrapixc, under 
the direct sanction of a British Governor, To say that they are introduced 
into Mauritius as free labourers, is nothing but a juggle. Tbe people are 
slaves in Madagascar, where the chiefs certainly do not part with them to 
these benevolent Mauritians, without a consideration; and how does the 
giving of such consideration differ from the purchasing of slaves? Have 
the bought slaves an option of coming to Mauritius or not? Or are they 
really free when they get there? It is something new to find Mauritian 
planters such romantic lovers of liberty as to purchase slaves into freedom. 
Of course Her Majesty’s ministers will charge Sir Lionel Smith, the new 
governor, to investigate this business. Ed. Reporter. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

Rovar ORDINANCE FOR THE EDUCATION AND PROTECTION OF THE SLAVES, 
Tux Moniteur publishes a Royal Ordinance dated the 5th inst., on the 
educstion and protection of slaves in the French Colonies. The follow. 
ing is a summary of it :— 

Art. 1. declares that the ministers of public worship in the colonies 
shall lend their assistance to the schoolmasters in teaching the doctrines 
and enforcing the performance of the duties of the Christian religion, shall 
visit the habitations within their parishes at least once a month, and shall 
perform the offices of religion to the slaves, and teach the catechism to the 
children, at least once a week.— Art. 2, directs the Governors of colonies 
to publish an official notice of the days and hours at which religious in- 
struction is to be given at the habitations ; and the masters of schools are 
to conduct the slave children of fourteen years old, at the least, to church, 
to be taught the catechism.—Art. 3, declares that the slaves of both sexes, 
from four years of age, shall be admitted into the gratuitous schools of 
their respective towns and communes.—Art. 4. That the teachers of such 
schools are authorised, on the request of the master of slaves, to go to 
their habitations for the purpose of giving them instruction.—Art. 5, 
directs the procureurs-genersux, procureurs du Roi, and their substitutes, 
whenever occasion may require, to visit the houses and other places 
within their districts, to ascertain that the laws and regulations 
slaves are carried into execution. The procureurs du Roi are to ma 
monthly tours of inspection, and the procureurs generaux me to make 
such inspections every six months.—Art. 6, requires that regol reports 
of the results of the above 1 shall be sent by the gevernors to 
the Minister of Marine and Colonies. These reports are conta da- 
tails of the manner in which the slaves are fed and treated, Wel beum of 
work sud rest, their religious instruction and marriages, and the n ο¹⁵˖,jỹ, 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
Mr, Ries, tug Emtonant Aoxwr, has returned to the Colony with 8 cargo 
of Germans, for which he was to receive 100 dollars a-bead from parties 
to whom they were indentured for one year, at the same rate of wages 
that other labourers now in the Colony receive.” After landing about 
thirty of them, the governor sent Mr. Stipendiary Ross on board, to 
inform the others that, by the law of the Colony, they were at liberty to 
land, and make what arrangements they chose for themselves; a ph i 
which rena took advantage of. For this very proper step, the 
governor hes been soundly rated by certain parties. The emigrants them- 
selves, if the statements in the papers be correct, have been about as 
judiciously selected as Falstaff’s ragged regiment, and are likely to be of 
Just so much benefit to the country They will make food for” disease 
to feed upon, “and seve better men.” Take the following, by wey of 


exemple, from the Gazette of the 19th :— 

“ One gentleman engaged him to bring out to him one hundred German 
labourers, at £20 per head. And what think ye, are the field labourers 
57 Mr. Ries bas brought out to this gentleman? They are 1 carpenter, 
+ Jew pedlars, 1 merchant's clerk, 3 grooms, 2 locksmiths, 4 tailors, 3 
urriers and cap-mskers, 1 Jew of no employment, 1 gardener, 4 black- 
smiths, 3 bakers, 1 milliner, 1 clock-maker, 1 glove-maker, 7 house- 
servants, 2 masons, 2 shoemakers, 1 berber, 4 agricultural labourers, 3 
5 1 weaver, 1 seamstress, 1 cooper, 1 coachman.”—Barba- 


bine, Ries seems to have mado but a bed speculation of it; as we find 
m complaining to the Combined Court of heavy losses, (more than £1000.) 
toe petitioning for compensation. 

u Alrzx, the conscientious Stipendiary Magistrate “hes been 
benished, as our correspondent writes, to a remote district in Berbice” 
ne: Captain Allen proved, I believe, too troublesome to his Excel- 
a. frequently calling his attention to the numerous illegal commit- 

! ore of which Captain Allen was a commissioner, and tbereby 
procuring the liberation of the parties. These commitments were chiefly 


made by the upright Police Magistrate, Thomas Dougan, and of course 
N ee, The result 


hag 
bice,” where be will be out 
of Mr. Dougan’s vo] bid. 
a Degen oF TER Dsuraana Riven“ For miles on both banks of 
be seen war: er, 3 ing little estates are to 
waving in the wind the rich product of the free negro’s honest 
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of the ordinances for their registration and enfranchisement.—Art. 7, 
imposes a fine of 25 francs upon every breach of Art. 2, which is doubled 
in cases of repetition of the ottence. ; 

This ordinance may be well intended, but practically it is a piece of 
sheer nonsense. We hope it will not for a moment divert the French 


abolitionists from pursuing their great object, immediate emancipation.— 
Ed. Reporter. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE CAPTURED AFRICANS. 
(From the New York lmancipator.) 

The following is a copy of the latest libel or claim entered by the United 
States District Attorney against the African MEN now in keeping of the 
United States Marshal. As this is now the main claim on which the whole 
case turns. we invite the attention of our legul friends to its form and 
substance, both with reference to its legal sufficieney and its judicial 
bearings upon our civil institutions, and our national character. What 
would they say to such a suit in Westminster Hall! 


[cory.] 
vs. 


Schooner Amistad, &c. 

He it remembered, that on the nineteenth day of November, A. D. 
1839, William S. Hollabird, Attorney for the United States for the Dis- 
trict aforesaid, for and in behalf of the United States, gives this Court to 
understand, that the duly accredited minister of her Catholic Majesty the 
Queen of Spain for the United States bas officially presented to the Go- 
vernment of the United States a claim, which is now pending upon the 
United States, setting forth and averring, that said vessel called the 
Amistad, and her cargo aforesaid, together with certain slaves on board 
of the same vessel, all of them being the same as described in the libel 
aforesaid, are the property of Spanish subjects, and that said vessel, cargo, 
and slaves, while so being the property of saul Spanish subjects, arrived 
within the jurisdictional limits of the United States and of this Court, and 
were taken possession of by said public armed brig of the United States, 
under such circumstances as make it the duty of the Government of the 
United States to cause such vessel, cargo, und slaves, being the property 
of the said Spanish subjects, to be restored to the true proprietors and 
owners ot the same, without further bindrance or detention, as required 
by the treaty now in full force between the United States and Spain. 

Now said Attorney, in behalf of the United States, prays this Honor- 
able Court, that in ease the claim aforesaid, of the Spanish Minister afore- 
said, is well founded and conformable to the treaty aforesaid, that this 
Court will make such order for the disposal of said vessel, cargo, and 
slaves, as may best enable the United States to comply with thoir treaty 
stipulations and preserve the faith of the Government. 

[ Signed. | 


District of Connecticut ss. 
Ata Special District Court, 
holden at Hartford, on the 


Weh day of Nov., A. D. 1830. 
Thomas R. Gedney and others 


W. S. Horraino, U. States 
Dist. Attorney. 

The following extract from the Hartford correspondence of the Courier 
and Inquirer, is considered ns proving that the powers at Washington 
have determined on surrendering the Africans to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

It is understood here that Mr. Secretary Fonsvru has expressed the 
opinion in emphatic and decided terms, that the case ‘cannot properly be 


litigated in any of our courts : that it is u question to be settled by the Executive, 


and not by the Judiciary, and that our treaty stipulations with Spain render 
the obligation on the President imperative to deliver the vessel and cargo 
into the custody of the Spanish Minister, without injury or diminution, 


He thinks that it is not competent for us to call in question the legality of 


the license and clearance papers furnished to the purchasers of the slaves 
by the regularly constituted authorities at Havana, 

“ The Spanish Minister recommends to the claimants to abstain from 
all action in the premises, and to rely on the gonil faith of our government 
for justice.” 

We know not whether it mav be any consolation in this state of affairs, 
that the action {of the British Government may now be made more direct 
and influential. Ed. Reporter. 


TEXAS, 

Mr. Joseph Taylor has been arrested in Barbados, on a charge of taking 
several persons from that island, and selhng them into slavery in Texas, 
His own account of the transaction is ns follows :—Sometime in Novem- 
ber, 143.0, Mr. Taylor, having determined on settling to do business in 
Texas, carried various goods from this island, and juevailed upon ten or 
eleven persons, tradesmen and domestics, to go with him. Some of them 
were apprenticed labourers of his father, who gave up their term of service, 
and others were apprentices whose term he bought out. ‘These he eman- 
cipated, and they entered into indentures to serve him and his assigns, for 
terms varying from three to five years, at stipulated wages. One or two 
of the party be found free, and these, we believe, entered into similar 
indentures with him. Besides these, there were n white man, named 
Duncan, and his reputed wife, formerly a servant in Taylor's family, with 
her two (or three) children, to whom he gave a passage to Texas in his 
chartered vessel. On his arrival in Texas, he found the country, be says, 
much more unsettled than he had expected. He had to move about for 
»ome time, with the people and goods he had taken with bim; was sub- 
ject to great inconveniences and privations, and frequently robbed by the 
marauding foe with which the country was, at the time, infested. He 
eventually lost everything. Finding the people a clog upon him, unable 
to protect them or himself, and having no menns to remove them out of 
the country, be transferred their services, by assigning their mdentures, to 
eertain purties there. A law subsequently passed the Texian Legislature, 
prohibiting the residence of free negroes (meaning all persons of African 
descent) in the State, and reducing to perpetual slavery all of that race 
who should be found there after a certain day. This law made the people 
whom he hat carried from this island as indentured servants, and whose 
indentures he bad transferred, slaves. One of them having escaped, and 
returned to Barbados, he has brought ac inst Mr. Tavlor the c arge on 
which he is now awaituu, bis tzi d. -B ., sl tery 


COAST OF AFRICA. 


Extract of a Letter, dated 9 50 Coast of Africa, September 28th, 1839. 
% Accon bid to your desire, I take up my pen to let vou know what is 
going on in this part of the world, more particularly with reference to that 
much oppressed part of our race, the tribes of Africa. J arrived at Ber- 
guela on the 19th inst., and found, as 1 had before heard, that the colony 
(Portuguese) is nothing more than a slave depot. The inhabitants are 
one and all slave dealers; and though the slaves are not embarked imme- 
diately at the port, the traffic is openly carried on in the town. At the 
back of the houses there are large slave-yards, surrounded with low mud 
buildings, in which are contined, heavily ironed and lying on bullock 
hides, large gangs of slaves, ready for exportation as opportunity offers. 
I strolled into one of these enclosures unperceived, (the owners wish as 
much as possible to conceal and keep quiet their evil dealings,) and there 
was witness, and could make oath, to the truth of this statement. There 
were also bullocks in sheds close adjoining, the only difference in the treat- 
ment being, that they, the bullocks, had liberty to stroll about the vard. 
While I was at the house of a Mr. „ the principal merchant in the 
place, a father and son were bartered for a few pieces of cloth, and two 
little children in like manner; they had then an iron collar and chain put 
round them, and so were sent to the slave-vard. I understood the reason 
of their being so heavily ironed, was to break their spirit before going on 
board the small schooners, as they are then more easily managed during 
the voyave. 

“ I next proceeded to St. Paul de Loando, and I think the information I 
can give respecting the traffic here is most important, and calls for prompt 
and determined measures on the part of the Society, and the friends of 
abolition at home. The Governor-General of Angola and its dependen- 
cies, His Excellency Antonio Manoel de Noronha, is a determined aboli- 
tionist, and can do more real good than the whole English squadron, if he 
is only supported in his liberal measures by his own government, and the 
press in England. I will describe as briefly as I can, his policy and its 
results. His Excellency arrived in January, 1839, and shortly after his 
arrival was seized with a serious illness, so that be was not able to com- 
mence his plans till April. His first act was in favour of the free blacks, 
or natives, not allowing them to be made beasts of burden; the Portu- 
guese having been accustomed (more particularly in the interior) to make 
them work and carry heavy weights, or else to burn their huts, to seize 
their kings, and to employ other arbitrary measures. He next put in force 
strong measures to stop the slave-trade, openly carried on before, and in- 
deed now to a certain extent. Ile entered into a provisional convention 
with the senior English naval officer, that Portuguese slavers to the south- 
ward of the line should be seized, and sent for adjudication to St. Paul’s : 
this is sent home to his own government to be ratified, and by this he 
expects to stand or fall,“ the whole of the council and the inhabitants bemg 
against him. IIe also stationed small vessels along the coast, to prevent 
the embarkation of slaves in boats, and bas been pretty severe with 
offenders brought before him. The consequence is that he is hated, and 
every thing is done to annoy him, and he expects through the false repre- 
sentatious of the sluve-dealers, to be recalled—it is not safe for an English- 
mas to walk the streets after sunset. There are twenty-six fine rakish 
vessels lying in the harbour, and there they have been for four months, 
unable to get a greater quantity of water or provisions than is necessary 
for the crow for the voyage, and obliged to wait, either for vessels from 
the Brazils, or news of Ne governor's removal. The Custom House aud 
merehants’ stores are full of English goods from the sudden check, the slave- 
yards being all full, and the goods unable to be disposed of, until the 
present stock are shipped, and room made for others. All this makes good 
his word, and what the governor of the Havanna said, ‘ Let my govern- 
ment give me the order, and support me, and nota slave shall enter or 
leave the country, We do not require English men-of-war.“ 

“ His Excellency has introduced camels (from the Canaries ) and bul- 
locks for the saddle; it being the custom of the country to be carried 
about in hammocks, or a kind of palanquin, upon the shoulders of negroes. 
The governor assured me he had never been in one, but rode either on, 
horseback or on a bullock ; but that he could get no one to ride the latter, 
the slave dealers thinking it would have a bad effect on tho slaves. I 


| mentioned to him that I should like to come up to him on one; accord- 


ingly one was sent down for me, and through staring and sneers I rode 
out on it. We went to see a new road, which is making by free labour, 
instead of the lash and chains. It is eighty leagues long, and will reacb 
the frontier ; the natives who work upon it receive a small hire. On see- 
ing the governor, they all exclaimed, ‘ See our father,’ and proved they 
knew a friend. Not one has deserted from the work. Every other pub- 
lic work bas cost a great number of lives from cruel usage. The governor 
has also sent an expedition to explore the interior. Iron, copper, and 
sulphur, are found, and a very valuable kind of moss for dyeing, nizella, a 
cargo of which has been recently shipped. 

P. S. 1 think I could urge some strong reasons for the removal of an 
English force from this coast, In some instances it has been productive 
of much harm to the cause. It bas tended to keep up excitement in the 
slave crews, and has been taken advantage of by the dealers to give the 
traffic a popularity with the seamen and the lower orders. In the cause of 


humanity moral force will bave the greater sway, and should be preferred 
to physical.” ` 


® This convention was subsequently confirmed by the Portuguese 
government, but set aside by Lord Palmerston, as rendered unnecessary 
by the late act of the British Parliament. 


Mr. Scone, Mz. Arzxanpzsr, and other tlemen, are about to visit 
France and llolland, on the objects of the Anti-slavery Society. 


@ Sra Lionzt Surru has been gazetted under his new appointment as Go- 
vernor of Mauritius. 


A joint deputation from the Committees of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
the Aborigines Protection Society, waited on Lerd John Russell, at the 
Colonial Office, on Thursday last, in relation to the dismissal and present 
position of Captain Stockenstrom, late Lieutensat Governor at the C 

of Good Hope. The deputation consisted of Dr. Hodckin, Mr. W. 
Allen, Mr. R. Forster, Mr. Tredgold, Rev. J. J. Freeman, Rev. R. 
Moffatt, Mr. A. B. Wricht, Mr. G. Stacey, and Mr. Conder; and bis 
Lordship received their communications with marked attention and respect. 
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ceedings of which would commence on the 12tl June, 1840. He was 
desirous that Leeds also should come to this resolution. A considerable 
number of deputies from the United States and from Jamaica were ex- 


January 15, 1840.] 
Wome News. 


ANTI-SLAV 1785 855 ? 55 5 AT LEEDS. ted to attend; others might come from different parts of the world. 
. reury.) n reply to a question from the Chairman, Mr. Sturge observe! that no 

specific subjects had been published as those which would engage the at- 

e Conference, but he believed that information as to the actual 


Os Thursday last, the Committee Room at the Court House, in this 
town, was filled by gentlemen, invited to meet Joseph Sturge, Esq., in order 
to hear some facts as to the existing state of affairs in the British West 
India Colonies, and as to the progress of the cause of freedom throughout 


the world. EDWanD Barnes, Esq., M.P., was called to the chair, after 
which Mr. Srvrcs stated that the testimony of all impartial witnesses was 
uniform, in ascribing the happiest results to the great act of emancipation 
of 1838: all agreed in the assertion that, up to this moment, the conduct of 
the negroes was excellent. Though the religious and moral effects of 
emancipation were most important, it is most gratifying to find another 
proof afforded, by the condition of the negroes, to the position, that nations 
will usually be pecuniary as well as moral gamers by acting justly. The 
export of cotton goods from this country, for the use of the negroes in 
the colonies, had averaged, for the 13 years before 1858, upwards of 26 
million yards; during the last year, it had exceeded 50 million yards ; the 
quality, also, of the articles of clothing now bought by the negroes far 
surpassed what had ever been known when the proprietors clothed their 
slaves; and the export of hosiery for use amang the blacks, which was 
quite a new trade, had been very considerable during the last vear. The 
liberality of negroes in support of missionary operations and schools was 
remarkable; within four months after emancipation, one congregation bad 
raised £1000 currency, for enlarging or erecting a chapel, and another had 
since subscribed no less than £3000 currency, for a similar purpose. Mr. 
Sturze read extracts from letters to himself, of recent date, which stated 
the gratifying facts that there was no police in Jamaica, and none was needed; 
that the attendance of the negroes on the means of grace, afforded by all 
denominations, was greatly increased; that a remittance of £100 sterling 
had been made from negroes only to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, with a promise to continue it annually; thut an idle man, woman, 
or child, was not to be seen at the time of pimento picking ; that crime was 
almost unknown, and every form of iniquity formerly practised by the 
` blacks was fast giving way before the .Gospel; that the purchasing of 
Bibles was om an extensive scale; and, in fact, that the results of freedom 
far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the warmest advocates of 
the necroes. All these assertions were fully borne out by Mr. Scoble and 
Captain Stuart, who had visited the West Indies expressly to ascertain the 
effects of the new state of society; they showed that nearly all the evils 
still prevailing arose out of the misconduct of the managers of the estates 
held by non-resident proprietors; and that complaints of the negroes were 
not made by proprietors living themselves on the spot. Not a single case 
of squatting had occurred, though predictions had often been indulged in, 
to the effect that the negroes would fix on the unoccupied lands, and not 
work with any regularity. Many Christian negroes had manifested the 
strongest desire to proclaim the Gospel in Africa, and persevered in the 
wish, notwithstandiag every discouragement. During the recent visit of 
the American statesman, Daniel Webster, to this country, a deputatio from 
the Anti-Slavery Society had had an interview with him, when he expressed 
a wish that they would circulate, as widely as possible, facts showing the 
beneticial consequenees af emancipation. Mr. Sturge then entered into 
etails of the progress of freedom so far as other countries were concerned. 
France, which held 230,000 slaves, had sent out several commissioners to 
the West Indies, to observe the results of negro freedom in the British 
colonies, and the report presented to the Government took for granted that 
slavery in their own possessions was to be abolished, and only discussed 
the questions when and how. In the United States there were about 
2,700,000 slaves, but the Anti-Slavery Societies were 1600 in number, and 
at the State elections now in progress their members would make the 
holding of right views on this subject a test to the candidates, and would 
vote tor none opposed to emancipation. The importance of the Texian 
question was enforced by Mr. Sturge, who expressed regret that the inde- 
pendence of Texas had been recognized by France and the United States, 
but said that there was good reason to hope that the British Government 
would not recognise a State which had expressly re-established both slavery 
and the slave trade, giving a monopoly of tbo latter to the United States. 
In Brazil, there are more than two millions of slaves, and in Cuba, from 
900,000 to a million. Even there the moral influence of public opinion in 
this country was felt, and in the Spanish colonies many were ashamed to 
defend slavery, who formerly saw no evil in it. 

The Slave trade was still double what it was when abolished by the 
British legislature (so far as Englishmen are concerned) more than 30 
Misia ago. 150,000 negros were conveyed yearly to the shores of 
90 while, for each one of these, it was calculated, by Mr. Fowell 

uxton, on the best evidence, that two were killed, either in Africa, or on 
the middle passage. No Englishmen were engaged, it was believed, in 
the slave-ships ; but, unhappily, a large portion of the articles of clothing 
Used tor carrying on the traffic, were manufactured in England. Moreover, 
U 3 a gunpowder (each of 100 Ibs. weight) exported 
mice erpool, up to the 9th Dec. inst., no fewer than 16,4535 

arrels were for Africa—chiefly, no doubt, to be used in the slave-traffic. 

1 panic to Leeds last year, Mr. Sturge said, that the British and 
I Society had been formed, the leading principles of 
tied n 5 only certain way of suppressing the Slave 
200 i ets uch the profits were nearly 200 per cent.) was, to attack and 
a ee ert measures were best calculated to effect the 
e 75 at no proceedings of any other character should 
Kine 1 he society. 1 he specific objects proposed at its for- 
accounts of th at it might circulate in this and other countries authentic 
Pe i f e horrors of slavery and the slave trade; diffuse information 
forced he ding lands as to the pecuniary advantages of free labour over 
and France i 7 correspond with societies of similar character in America 
duce of fr ee fiscal regulations for the encouragement of the pro- 
tun the eee of a 7 5 of that of the slaves i and ob- 
ecumes Hee,” ty all e principle * tbat every slave, touching British soil, 
it bad been though our dependencies throughout the world. He believed 
ite onl sought best that the Leeds Anti-Slavery committee should nut 
aul therefore fl, iliary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 

" therefore he did not urge this, but at about t difi ARE 
north, whieh he had visited. it had bee ut ten different towns in the 
attend the great anti-slavery n resolved to appoint delegates to 

ery conference to be held in London, and the pro- 


tontion of 
state of slavery, wherever it prevails, would be solicited aud furnished; 


that the best means of putting an end to the system in each country would 
be discussed, and that measures would be taken for circulating, as widely 
as possible, the facts elicited at this interesting meeting. Mr. Sturge con- 
cluded amidst applause. 

The Cratnman congratulated the meeting on the highly gratifvi:: g nature 
of the communications just made by his esteemed friend, as to the success 
of the great experiment in the British West India colonies, and the progress 
of the cause of human rights generally. He fully agreed in the 1 
of diffusing the information as to the complete success of emancipation all 
over the world, and especially where slavery still existed; for now, in ad- 
dition to the religious and moral grounds hitherto urged on the slave- 
owners for giving freedom to their bondmen, the decided pecuniary benefit 
might be stated to them, and could scarcely fail to have an effect. The 
example of England in giving freedom to her slaves must be a powerful 
incentive to imitation; the results of that emancipation would supply 


another equally strong. 

The Rev. R. W. Hasitrox inquired whether tbe British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society had employed any influence with Government against 
the employment of force to suppress the slave trade; to which Mr. Sturge 
| replied, that they had not, nor were they likely to do so in their collective 

capacity; but as force had hitherto so signally failed, he trusted that all 
who felt the importance of the subject would impartially consider whether 
peaceful measures were not likely tu prove the most effectual. 

After Mr. Sturge bad replied to some further questions, it was moved 
by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, and seconded by Mr. ‘Thomas Harvey, 
„That this meeting recommends to the Leeds Anti-Slavery Committee to 
consider the propriety of appointing deputies to attend the Anti-Slavery 
Conference, to be held in London, in June next.” 

This resolution wds unanimously adopted ; and so was another, at the 
suggestion of Mr. W. West, recommending that the Leeds Anti-Slavery 
Committee should, on the same occasion, consider whether any modifica- 
tions were necessary in its own constitution. 

Mr. Wu. WAILEs then moved the cordial thanks of the meeting to Mr. 
Sturge, for his highly interesting communications; this was seconded by 
Mr. John Jowitt, jun., and carried by acclamation. Mr. Sturge briefly 
expressed his acknowledgments, and the meeting broke up. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT EDINBURGH. 
(From the Scottish Pilot.) 


A verv numerous meeting of the Edinburgh Emancipation Society was 
held in that city, on Wednesday, the 8th iust, Joun Wicuas, Es. ]., in the 
Chair, to receive communications from Mr. Geronce Tuoxrson and Mr. 
Scosre, on the present state of the Anti-Slavery question. The interest of 
the meeting was kept up to a late bour; and the resolutions adopted were 
so important that we give them almost entire. 

“'Lbat this Meeting, contemplating the present state of the Slave Trade, 
and Slavery throughout the world, rejoices in the formation of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,—approvesof the principles upon which 
it stands pledged to conduct its operatious, and of the great objects which 
it has selected for its exertions, and agrees cordially to co-operate in the 
promotion of its pluns: And further, having learned, with much satisfac- 
tiou, the intention of the Friends of universal freedom, from different 
parts of the world, to meet for Conference in London, on the 12th of June 
next, appoints the following gentlemen, viz., Dr. Greville, Rer. W. I.. 
Alexander, John Wigham, John Dunlop, William Sommervill.., jun, 
and George Thompson, Esyrs., to represent the Edinburgh Emancipation 
Society in that important assembly, and empowers the Committee to 
increase, if expedient, the number of delegates. 

“That this Meeting views with alarm the efforts at present making by 
bodies of persons connected with the colonies, aided by an influential por- 
tion of the English metropolitan press, to set on foot an extensive scheme 
of emigration to the West Indies of the natives of Africa and Hin- 
dostan ;—and believing, not only that the facts alleged to demonstrate the 
necessity of such a measure are, in many in: portaut respects, fallacious - 
but that, if carned into execution, such a scheme would, in effect, amount 
toa revival of the slave trade, and entail permanent misery upon large 
numbers of belpless and uncisilized men,—trusts that the Government of 
this country will inflexibly adhere to the principles lad down in the Order 
in Council, of 7th September, 1238, regulating contracts for labour; the 
instructions sent out to the Governor-General of India, to prevent the 
further exportation of Hill Coolies; and the late despatch of the Marquis 
of Normanby, disallowing the Immigration Ordinance of British Guiana 
This meeting also deems it the solemn duty of the friends of freedom and 
humanity to watch, with unceasing vigilance, all plans upon the subject of 
emigration, and to offer the most strenuous opposition to those now bef, bre 
the public. N 

That this meeting deeply commisserate tlie present eritical situation of 
the Africans taken from on bourd the Spanish schooner Amistad andi now 
awaiting the decisiun of the Government of the United States, u a 
quisition of the Spanish Minister at Washington, to surrender ‘het = 
property ; and beheving that the unfortunate persons in question were 
deprixed of their liberty illesally, and were justitied by the laws of nations 
in their attempt to revain their freedom, trusts that the "British Gove 
ment will leave no legitimate measures untried, to obtain from the & anish 
authorities a recognition of the sacred right of these Africansto their In a 
a full compensation for the wrongs they have sustained and the c. aiis 
punishment of those who, contrary to the laws of Spain and to her ho ee 
with this country, Sought by violence to reduce them to a state of slav : 1 

That the acts of the Republic of Texas haye fully demonstrated 10. er 
struggle of the Anglo-American settlers in that country w oe 

rofessed, a struggle for the mai ‘ivi ney was not, as 
p ; g e maintenance of civil aud religious liberty, but 


r 
for the power ot introducing and boldiug slaves, and carrying on the 


slave trade: and that, as by the existing constitution of Texas slavery is 
made leut and perpetual, and the coloured population, whether Indian or 
Negro, rendered wholly und fur ever inelieible to become citizens theres 
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[WEDNEspay, 
fore, this meeting would togan the recognition of the independence of 
Texas by the 9 of this country J a national 5 and cala- Advertisement. 
ee 1o Poa cande of universal treedom: PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA 
A copy of these resolutions was directed to be forwarded to her Majesty’s : : ° 
Government, and the Members for the city. HE attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 
is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous i which have 
Tae New Governor or Maunitius—We rejoice to see that the 


recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin of those against whom they have been directed, 


but the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the N 
VVV j rey 


At the Assizes for the county of Cornwall, beld at Montego Bay in July 


honest veteran and friend of oppressed man, Sir Lionel Smith, is still to 
be employed in the service of humanity and freedom. He is gazetted as 
governor of the Mauritius. We do not suppose this is reckoned, in the 
acale of governorship, an elevation from Jamaica, but it is of far higher 
importance that we can say it is a means by which Sir Lionel Smith may 
serve the cause of Negro emancipation with efficiency. If the West 
Indies be a fire, the Mauritius is a rnace to the N ; or if they be a 
pit of darkness as viewed in their past history, the Mauritius is a sink of 
polluted iniquity,—a bell of hells, for infamy and cruelty practised upon 
the toil-worn children of Africa. Here, moreover, sre located myriads of 
Hill Coolies, groaning under the sweets of an apprenticeship, and pining in 
wretched endurance of the blessings of a Christian Government,—where 
their mercenary oppressors represent them happy as the day is long. Sir 
Lionel Smith will be able, and it will be necessary that he should investi- 
gate such cases. He goes forth with a halo of renown around his name. 
friends of liberty should well strengtben his hands in such a mission, 
There is much work in that dark den of sugared slavery, —and but few 
missionaries to aid or labour for the labouring peasantry.—Scottish Pilot. 


AMERICAN SENTIMENTS ON THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION. 
(From the New York Emancipator. Letter of a London Correspondent.) 


Tux abolition of slavery is not to be effected by the prowess of any one 
nation. The labours of English philanthropists are, indeed, above all 


F 
against itor of a new or ing a Bapti 
minister, was tried, and the jury, T itbout the formality of retiring to k 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendsat, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chief Justice, and the plaintiff was left with 
bis injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pay. 

These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a 
greater excitement than has been known in the island since the insur- 
rection in 1832. 


The Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 


ou j s : falling victims 

preiso. The decisions of the British Parliament on this subject bare | more apccrous, but not leas efectual weapoas of oppression, in the form of 
imposed a debt of tude upon the world, pagan and civilised. But if legal proceedings. 

her decisions bad been followed by uninterrupted success, if every slave 


ship had knocked off her keel, and the horrors of the middle passage 
ceased, and the result heralded as a complete triumph, it would have lulled 
to sleep the roused energies of British Anti-slavery men, and left tho 
other portions of Christendom both unenlightened and unmoved upon the 
atrocities of the slave system ; and slavery itself would have chuckled at 
the attempts of a single nation to secure its overthrow. But as it is, 
British philanthropists have found no place yet for a pause. The work 
has grown upon their hands, As they have let in the light upon the dark 
chambers of oppression, the disclosures have become more and more dis- 
tressing. When they heve struck the British flag from the slave ship, she 
has sailed under other colours. When driven from one harbour or bay, she 
has sought refuge in another. And when afraid to carry as merchandise 
upon the high seas the bodies and the souls of men, under the flag of a 
despot, she has lifted up the striped and star-spangled flag of a Christian 
republic! The result is, that now more human beings are bought snd 
sold, and more are actually sacrificed in the traffic than at any former 
period. And thus the attention of anti-slavery men has been kept wakeful, 


The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of pains 
belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is no 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the parties against whom these 
verdicts have been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
Island, and, if requisite, to the ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
will involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurred. 

To meet these expenses, an earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the British public. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, with power 
to add to their number, to lay the partic of these atrocious proceedings 
fully before the public, to promote subscriptions for the purposes contem- 
plated, and for similar cases of oppression, and to superintend the sppro- 
priation of the funds collected. 

COMMITTEE. 
Saxur Gurney, Eaq. Treasurer. 
Charles Lushington, Esq. M. P. Rev. Thomas Scales, Leeds. 


5 ° e X 0 illi e tle- 
and their energies 117 drawn out, and they have been excited to Man ia Es, Y apoa: a Ead: Mewe 
collect testimony, and to call afresh upon the Government, and to pour | Rev. Jobn Dyer. Isaac Bass, Brightoo. 
their appeal upon the ear of Christendom—and even to announce a Con- | Genrge Stacey, Faq. J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
ference of Nations to sit in London, June, 1840. Now, it is no longer the | G. W. Alexander, Esq. R. D. Alexander, Esq. Ipswich. 
struggle of a single nation; the facts respecting slavery have become | Rey, I. J, Freeman. Wm. D. — Bag) Kendal. 
widely circulated, and the grave discussion of ita character is maintained | Robert Forster, Esq. W. T. Blair, Esq. Bath. 
with a rapidly extending interest, and the tyrant sees the assailants pre- W. B. Gurney, Esq. Wm. Wilson, Esq. Nottingham. 
paring for, and coming up to the conflict with un recedented facilities and Joseph Cooper, Esq. Jobn Cropper, Esq. Liverpool. 
courage. Therefore, while we are both alarmed and distressed, that the | John Scoble Esq. Rey. John Birt, Manchester. 
slave trade does not appear even to bave received a check, we can clearly | Jacob Post Esq. G. H. Head „Carlisle. 
see that all that bas Pi occurred has been needful to arouse the attention | Rev. J. Woodwark. i 
of Christendom to 


e character of slavery, and to unite the friends of 
emancipation in one general common effort to destroy it. Such a result 
is not of easy attainment, nor the fruit of impulse, nor the creation of a 
day. And its value is beyond all computation. 

i look upon the proposed Conference with unutterable emotion. The 
more I understand the antecedents, and allow my mind to dwell in antici- 
petion upon its results, the more intense is my solicitude. God’s promise 
is unchangeable. Hence, to despair is criminal unbelief. To form, rea- 
pecting slavery a correct public sentiment for Christendom, and to direct 
this sentiment into the proper channels, and to concentrate the wisdom, 
the prayers, and the energies of the foes of tyranny, and the friends of 

om, that oppression may cease from human society, is the blessed and 
lorious object of this proposed Conference. It is befitting British abo- 
Ftionists that they should propose it—and that London should be the 
place of meeting. Christims every where should be informed of the 
proposition, and fervently pray that the special blessing of God may 
attend the meeting. ; 

Will you send your full proportion of delegates from the United States? 
Do not fail of this And let those who come, and those who do not 
come, remember that no portion of Christendom will stand out before that 
Conference in the attitude and character = our own republic. Your 
3 evates Wi. come from ù slave-bolding, a slave-sustaining community, 
and raat: before the world, admit that one-sixth of all her people are 
thrust down to the degradation of a brute. I can assure them that 
to stand under the withering sarcasm of this fact in England, is quite a 
different thing from what it is on their own polluted soil, where the moral 
sensibilities are so much blunted on this subject. But let them come. 
They will receive a hearty and a kind welcome from an Englishman's heart. 

Will you bring this proposed Conference before the friends of the slave 
in the United States? Call upon them to make it the object of special 
prayer. Make them understand it, by proper explanations. — Invite minis- 
ters to preach upon it. It will be a meeting of extraordinary intereat. 
Not of politicians, nor statesmen, nor warriors, nor literary giants, 
but of moralists, of philanthropists, of Christians, irrespective of names, 
sects, rank, or colour; the genuine, unassuming, but tried friends of 
freedom. Not that the Conference will attract great public attention, 
or make a display of eloquence, or astonish by the novelty of their 
resolutions. But I have no doubt they will deliberate in fear of 
God—in the exercise of unfeigned love to their neighbours—in the 


apirit of meekness and prayer. Let there be prayers for such as may 
compose that meeting. 


Joseph Eston, Bristol. 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. Playford | Richard Rathboue, Esq. Liverpool. 
Hall, near Ipswich. J. Marriage, jun. Esq. Chelmsford. 
Joseph Sturge, Esq. Birmingham. men Sparkes. Esq. Exeter. 
Jon. Backh 


J.T. Price, Esq. Neath. ouse, Darlington. 
James Whitehorne, Esq, Bristol. a 
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Amount already advertised .  . 1227 
J. IL. Angus, Esq. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Rev. Jobn Bartlett, Marnwood Salop 
Wm. Ball, Esq. Kendal 
W. D. Crewdson, Esq. Ditto 
W. D. Crewdson, jun. Esq. Ditto 
Wm. Chapman, Esq. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
James Finlay, Esq. ditto 
John Fenwick, Esq. ditto 
Wm. Goodchild, Esq. Ipswich E Lgi 
Michael Longridge, Esq. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
J. C. Lamb, Esq. ditto 
Rev. J. Nottige, Ipswich T 
Jonathan Priestman, Esq. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
James Ransome, Esq. 5 ‘ è r 
Robert Ransome, Esq. ditto . . . 
George Thomas, Esq. Bristol! 
Jacob Waktfield, Esq. Kendal 
John Wakefield, Esq. ne — 2 
Rigby Wason, Esq. Ipswi 2 

Sh eriptiona wil be received at the following places: 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., Treasurer, Lomberd-street. 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. St, James’s-street. 
Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Bankers, Princes-street, City. 
Messrs. Hanburys, Taylor, and Lloyd, Bankers, Lombard-street. 
Baptist Missio Society’s Office, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 
J. fl. Tredgold, „ Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 27, New Broad-street, or by any of the Members of the Com- 


mittee. Henry Sreany, Sec. 
27, New Broad Street. 
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THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. at the present time, no general plan of emigration to the colonie® 

Gezar attention is at the present moment excited towards the | C22 be proposed, either by the local legislatures or the proprictary 
subject of immigration into the British West Indies, more espe- interest in this country, which woul not greatly endanger the 
cially into the colonies of Trinidad and British Guiana. All cur | happiness and prosperity of a community whose liberty has been 
readers will recollect the early efforts of some Demerara planters purchased by the peop’ of England at so costly a sacrifice, and 
to introduce Hill Coolies from India as labourers there, a measure | 8t the same time hazard incalculable misery to those who might 
familiarly and justly known as the Gladstone slave-trade. Sub- be induced to einigrate; and they earnestly recommend to their 
tion, strenuous efforts have becn made to friends and correspondents throughout the country to be prepared 

to adopt active steps to obtain an expression of public opinion on 


prs bee to 1185 
obtain additions to the working population in the colonies them- . ; 
tion, and by the enactment of this subject, should circumstances render it necessary. 
« Josepu Srurce, Chairman.“ 


selves, both by private spec l 
public ordinances ; and these not having been as successful as the We slinll return to thissubiect in our next: 


planters could desire, they have shifted the theatre of their ope- 
rations to this country, and are now working hard with her 
Majesty’s ministers and the public press. Upon this subject they 
have shewn an anxicty somewhat unwontcd, to conciliate the 
goodwill of the abolitionists, with a view of engaging tlieir con- 
currence in an organized system of general emigration to the 
British West Indies, under the sanction and conduct of the 
government. They feel, and indeed openly acknowledge, that 
nothing can be done in such a business without the concurrence of 
the English people, and that the Anti-slavery Society possess 
much more of their confidence than themsclves. It has thus 
become doubly a matter of obligation and anxiety to the Com- 
mittee to bring the whole subject under a careful and searchin 

review; that they might neither fail of a spirit of kindness an 

goodwill to all parties, nor adopt superficial and ill-founded 
opinions. Lengtliened and patient attention has the case reecived 
from them, «anil the result of their deliberations has been embodicd 
in a declaration which we give below. We cannot over-rate 
its importance, or too earnestly engage to it the attention of 


all our friends. 


THE STIPENDIARY MAGISTRACY IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 


Tux appointment of the Stipendiary Magistracy in our late 
slave-colunics has been a very sore point with the planters, from 
the commencement of the great experiinent of emancipation, To 
the institution of apprenticeship it was so obviously necessary—it 
formed, indeed, so essential a part of the entire scheme—that 
there seemed no possibility to these reluctant gentlemen of es- 
caping from it at that time; but they were in full expectation of 
deliverance on the termination of that unnatural system. In 
some places—Jamaica particularly—their joy broke out into 
expressions of vulgar and insolent triumph. That triumph, 
happily, was premature, since it seemed good to the celorial 
government of that day to continue the stipondiary justices in 
their office; but it would be an egregious mistake to imagine 
that the planters are become at all reconciled tu this grrangement. 
A strenuous effort to get rid of what they deem so great a nuisance 
was made on the part of the Jamaicans, through Mr. Burse, in 
pH Mor THE ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE. the spring of last. year ; and these wile pertlenien thoseht he 
“The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery, had succeeded, nor are we by any means sure that he cid not very 
Society, having received information that strenuous efforts are being nearly succeed. We have it on unquestionable authority, that 
made to obtain the sanction of government to a plan for import- the assembly of that island have resumed this business with groat 
ing labourers into our late slave colonies, to be employed princi- | earnestness ; that they have adopted measures of inquiry, so caird, 
pally in sugar cultivation, havo taken the subject into delibe- which they hope will be preliminary to it; and that they have 
rate consideration. instructed thc island agent to press it hy all the means and arguments 
“The evidence they havo collected from authentic and impar- in his power on the home government. This piiable body, we are 
tial sources, proves that almost uniformly, where the emancipated | assured, have even authorized Mr. Burge to promise and vow any- 
negro has heen fairly and equitably dealt with, he has willingly thing in their name, and especially to pay all necessary justices, 
remained on the estate of his former owner, and cheerfully per- | provided they may only get rid of the stipendiaries. 
formed, for very moderate wages, the most laborious part of sugar On this side of the water all this will be very well understood, and 
cultivation, in many cases to an amount excecding what could be will create no surprise. It is not necessary to suppose that the 
exacted from him under the severest system of coercion while | stipendiary magistrates have in the least degree misconducted 
in a state of slavery. themselves, in order to account for the hatred of the plantocracy 
“The Committee have ascertained that the complaints which | towards them. The very work they had to do must have been 
are made of inability to procure a sufficiency of labour mainly | unacceptable to this party; since it was—one-half of it at least— 
originate with those agents of non-resident proprietors, who, from | to sec that justice was done by them to persons whom they had 
having been long accustomed to slavery, and always bitterly | long been accustomed to ope without rebuke. It never was 
opposed, not only to its abolition, but even to its amelioration, | expected, that, if the stipendiaries did their duty, they would be 
and from their habits and deep-rooted prejudices, are utterly | popular with the planters ; they never could have acquired such 
disqualified to secure the confidence and willing industry of free | a popularity but by holding in abeyance an essential and most 
bourers. important part of their commission, and lending themselves to 
“The Committee have ascertained also that the emigration schemes of tyrenny and wrong. The loud complaints of these 
which has taken place since 1834 to our colonies, for the purpose gentleinen, therefcre, have neither alarmed nor startled us. On 
of promoting sugar cultivation, has generally been accompanied | the contrary, they have afforded us gratification, They con- 
y much fraud and injustice, as well as by dreadful mortality to | stitute one of the very testimonies we wanted, that the men we 
e parties who have been entrapped into it. have paid have done their duty, and applied themselves faithfully 
“All the facts collected by this Committee but too plainly | to the purposes for which they were sent. They are no evidence 
prove, that, although slavery is legally abolished in our colonies, to us that wrong has been done to employers, or injury to 
ils spirit yet remains in full force with a large majority of the | estates; they tell us rather that proud attorneys have been 
dominant party, and that the free emigrant would find too late, | obstructed, and cruel 1 restrained, that the wolf has been 
that the enactments in this country of the most impartial and | scared from the prey, and the Jamb found a shelter from his teeth. 
humane laws would not save him from oppression, in the present All this is what we rejoice to learn upon such authority. We 
Btate of colonial feeling; the object of those who are endeavouring | should have been chagrined and suspicious if it had not been so : 
to promote the proposed scheme being too obviously to depress | and, instead of allowing the invectives of planters to alienate our 
the moderate and often inadequate rate of wages of the present | confidence one moment from the stipendiary magistrates, we hail 
bonring ! them as at once the proof and the measure of their fidelity and use- 
The Committee cordially concur in the views hitherto ex- fulness. We hope and believe that the same view is taken of this 
ie, by the government on this vital question, as stated in the matter by the government. . | 
for i council of the 7th Se tember, 1838, regulating contracts Whether the system of stipendiary magistracy in our late slave- 
the Ge ur in the Crown colonies, in the instructions sent out to | colonies should be permanent, and, if not, when and how it should 
of Hil Ce General of India, to prevent the further exportation | come to an end, are questions of grave moment. In the first 
Marini 9 0 from Hindostan, and in the late despatch of the | instance, undoubtedly, the institution was not understood to be 
tab 00 ; 5 disallowing the e ordinance of | of a permanent character, and we are not sure that it has yet 
the or ri and they feel that, in an inflexible adherence to | come to bé re ed by the government in this light. Shosti 
p del es thus officially laid down, her Majesty's ministers | there arise in the’ colonies a general spirit of equity and Juspfbe. 
C instead of the oppressivo temper so Tong prevalent in them. it 


are entit] to their strenuous support. 
ommittee is finally impressed with a conviction, that, might perhaps be possible, when that period should have arrived, 
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to make an alteration in this respect; but, without this preparation 
it would evidently be fatuitous to think of it. The practical 
oint, therefore, on which the question of the abolition of a stipen- 
tine mnagistracy turns is the actual state of colonial teclin 
towards the peasantry. If upon any satisfactory evidence it coul 
be asserted that colonial feeling in this respect has already become 
such as may be entrusted with the administration of justice, 
certainly no parties would receive such an assurance with 
more joy than ourselves. Few persons, however, we are 
sure, would be sufficiently hardy to make such an assertion; and, 
with the evidence of facts before us, we should not believe them. 
Mr. Burge, no doubt, and the thorough-going West Indians, will 
assure us, that the spirit of oppression has quite disappeared, and 
that, although the vaunted paternal re; 


rard of the days of slavery 
was somewhat of a fiction, now it would be a strict and illustrious 
reality. But we cannot believe it. Mr. Alexander Grant and the 


Cornwall juries are our witnesses in this matter; together with 
the manner in which their flagrant proceedings have been reccived 
by the whites at large, and a resolution of the assembly 
itself, who (ludicrously enough, to be sure,) have taken these 
immaculate juries under their protection, by instructing Mr. 
Burge to proserute any person in Englaud who should cast a stain 
on their reputation. The Barretts of Jamaica, the Applewhaites 
of Barbados, and the Russells and Nimmos of Demerara, cannot 
yet be trusted to treat a black peasantry as we must have them 
treated. And well my Lord J ohn Russell knows this. To with- 
draw the stipendiary magistracy now, would be to let loose again 
ona peaceful an- rising community the very bloodhounds who 
have been so long harassing and destroying them, and who have 
heen so slightly affected by their present Ponce that they stand 
even vet pawing and gnashing with their teeth, as longing for 
another career of violence and blood. 

Nor could we come to the conclusion that the stipendiary 
Magistracy might be safely abolished, even if the state of colonial 
fecling were for the moment much better than it is. It would 
still require to be considered that the repose and equity apparent 
must be regarded, not only as produced by the stipendiary system, 
hut as maintained by it. How long would they tact after its abo- 
lition! Evident as it is that the spirit of colonial society is but 
little changed for the better, whatever improvement may have 
ari-en in the administration of justice must be sct down to the 
pressure of the unwelcome system, and it would not last a month 
if that system were done away. The evils against which it was 
directed are held in check, not cured ; the waters which have 
deluged the country are dummed up, not diverted ; and to break 
down the dam would be only to restore the original mischief with 
aggravated fury. Angry justices Sou’ par themselves by more 
extraordinary frolics for their coerced moderation, while attorneys 
and managers would return with redoubled zest to the partially 
suspended methods of cudgels and cjectments, 

Further, we cannot sce why the stipendiary magistracy, what- 
ever might be the improved state of colonial fecling, should be 
superseded at all. They ave doing nothing by which any one is 
injured, or by which any one ought tu be galled. If colonial 
sovicty were What is desired, the stipendiary magistraey would no 
longer be a mortifying system; were all parties willing to be 
just, it would be universally acceptable. We sce not, therefore, 
why it should ever be abolished, and we should rejoice to see it 
become a permanent and essential part of our colonial govern- 
ment. One thing is certain, that it ought to be most resolutely 
retained so long as there is a vcheiment desire for its abandonment. 
The wish to get rid of it enn he nothing less than a wish to be at 
libertv for mischief. The cagerness of the Jamaica assembly to 

ay all the justices in the island is of very casy interpretation. 
They obviously wisli to have tliem all under their control, to erush 
magisterial independence, and to be able to frighten justices from 
justice by the fear of losing their salaries. They are shrewd 
men, these planters, and great lovers of public economy; but 
they are no conjurors ! 

On the subject of economy, however, if it really were a grave 
consideration on this question, it should be remembered, that if it 
has cost something to pay the salarics of the magistrates, much 
has, in consequence been saved in the diminished expences of the 
military. Sir Lionel Smith was enabled to reduce the military 
force in Jamaica one-half, (having sent away three regiments of 
regulars out of six) in A of the peaceable and orderly 
stute of the island, and the unbounded confidence exereised by the 
peasantry in the stipendiaries. It is infinitely better to pay 
justices than soldiers, at any cost; in Jamaica, however, to pay 
forty justices enables the governor to dispense with two thousand 
troops! This, we think, is buying order absolutely cheap. 

In conclusion, we must express our most earnest hope that the 
Noble Lord at the head of the colonial department will devote 
his most serious and searching attention to this question. He has 
already intimated in parliament, that he is fur from satisfied with 
the administration of justice in Jamaica ; and we know that he 
has been assured, on authority which ought to be of the greatest 
weight with him, that the stipendiary magistracy has been, and is 
at this time, of the most vital importance to that island. On this 
point the late governor, Sir Lionel Smith, bears a most distinct 
and prompt testimony, in his reply to the address of the Anti- 
slavery Committee, which appears in our columns to-day ; and 
our sources of private information speak yet more strongly. We 
may place dependence, we hope, on Lord John Russell's charac- 
teristic firmness in this matter. We can assure him of public 


approbation, and of prompt and energetic support, should it 
become necessary, 


EAST INDIA SLAVERY. 


A GREaT want of correct information respecting the present state 
of slavery in India is very prevalent. A late eminent writer, 
residing m Bengal in 1825, stated— No slavery legally exists in 
the British territories at this moment” The editor of a popular 
perivdical published in India in 1823, says—* Slavery is now 
entirely prohibited here (Bengal) by the British government, as 
really us in Britain itself. It is some little consolation to learn, 
that in India there can he no hereditary slavery.” At a recent 
mecting in London on tlie subject of slavery, one of the speakers 
said— Slavery has been so nearly extinguished in the British 
dominions, that, if it were found lurking in any remote corner of 
the empire, and could be fully exposed, he believed the nation was 
prepared to crush it at once and for ever!” The error of this 
estimable friend (in common with many others,) arose from not 
duly considering the extent of the great measure for the abolition 
of colonial, or rather negro slavery. On the renewal of the 
East India charter in 1833, it was proposed by ministers to 
abolish slavery in British India on or before April 12th, 1837; 
hut this was overruled in the IIouse of Lords, and the subject was 
left to the India government. When slavery in the West 
Indies was abolished, British India and the Eastern Isles were 
unhappily excluded from the range of that noble effort of 
Christian philanthropy. In August, 1839, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 
president of the India board, stated“ That there is a com- 
mission sitting in India upon the subject of slavery, and that, as 
soon as its labours should be concluded, a report would he for- 
warded to this country.” From these tardy proceedings it ma 
be justly feared, that many years will clapse before East India 
slavery will be abolished. 

The voluminous parliamentary papers of March, 1828, August, 
1832, and July, 1838, contain much information upon India 
slavery : the following extracts appear important. Of the nature 
uf slavery in British India it is difficult to speak in terms that 
are equally applicable to the different provinces in the peninsula, 
The Hindoo code divides the slaves into fifteen classes. In Canara, 
the slaves are divided into three castcs,—the moondul, mogare, and 
marey ; their customs are very singular. The utmost to which 
the sale of slaves is tolerated in Malabar is domestic slavery, and 
this is exclusively confined to those born in a state of bondage. 
In some districts the offspring are divided between the owners of 
the father and the mother ; but they are never separated from their 
parents till adults. In Malabar and Canara, where the land is 
very generally divided and occupied as separate properties, the 
labourer is the personal slave of the proprietor, and is sold and 
mortgaged by him independently of his lands! In the Tamul 
country, where land is of less value, the labourer is understood to 
be the axlave rather of the soil than of tts owner, and is seldom 
sold or mortgaged except along with the land to which he is 
attached.” The most copious and satisfactory information upon 
this subject is found in the reports of eleven collectors to whom 
the Madras government, in 1819, addressed querics respecting 
slavery in their collectorates. The replies are contained in the 
parliamentary papers on slavery in India, 1828, pp. 887—896. 
A few extracts will show the nature of slavery under the Madras 
presidency. The collector of Coimbatore observes, “ From all 
that I can learn, it appears certain, that the owner has a right to 
xell his slaves without the land; but that it is a right very seldom: 
if ever, exercised. The highest price of a good slave is fi/ty rupees 
(£5.) Tho price, however, is seldom so high. The children of 
slaves are born slaves.’ In Tanjore slavery exists. The 
master has the power of selling the slave, but he cannot sell him 
to any one who will carry him to a distant part of the country, 
without his consent. hen the lands are sold in any way, it is 
always independent of the bondsinen, if any upon it. If they 
are likwise to be sold, separate deeds of transfer are passed; if not, 
they continue attached to their former masters.” It is usual in 
the district of Tinnevelly, for slaves to be sold or morgage 
either with the land or separately, as the proprictur pleases, or hi 
wants require.’—South Arcot. ‘ The lower castes are always 
looked upon as natural slaves, the property of any person who 
contributes to detray their marriage expenses, which is the 
ordinary way, at present, of constituting hereditary slavery. The 
oftspring of slaves are always regarded as the property of their 
father’s owner,”—North Arcot. It does not appear to be accu- 
rately scttled to whom the child of a slave belongs! ! The pore 
who keep slaves most likely find it cheaper to buy slaves than to 
rear them ! and the offspring, when left to their parents’ charge, 
who have barely sufficient to support themselves, die of absolute 
want! I cannot discover that “they have any rights or privileges, 
a they are not possessed of any property, neither can they in- 
ierit any.” 

Though the miseries of East India Slavery appear not to equal 
those which existed in the West, they are of such a character as 
to cry loudly to Britain for redress. few extracts may suffice = 
„Male slaves are few in Malwa, and are generally treated more 
like adopted children than menials. Females in almost every 
instance are sold to prostitution.” T. II. Baber, Esq., magistrate 
in Malabar, declares, Nothing can be more abject and wretched 
than the slaves of Malabar; their huts are little better than mere 
baskets, and their diminutive stature and squalid appearance evidently 
shew a want of adequate nourishment.” Mr. Gremie, in his report of 
Malabar, in 1822, remarks, “ The slave alone has his sieve of a hut 
in the centre of the rice lands; but on the coast at least, he Is an 
industrious and not an unintelligent being, in good condition, and 
nothing deficient in bodily frame. In the interior, he iva wretched, 
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Fortunately for his office, Mr. Trist became unable to meet the engage- 
ments into which he had entered, when the period came round for the pay- 
ment for this estate. Law proceedings were commenced against him, and 
he was compelled to sbelter himself under the privileges of his office and 
the special protection of the captain-general, to avoid the ruinous conse- 
quences of a legal prosecution in a Spanish court. Mr. Frist was com- 
pelled to give up his estate,—his property, but not his will, consent; d to 
the sacrifice. 

Driven from the pleasing exercise of power as a Cubian planter, he 
turned to the prospect of the emoluments of office; and the protection of 
the slave-trade opened a new field for speculation. In the year 1836, the 
published correspondence of the commissioners with the British Govern- 


ment throws some light on the proceedings of Mr. Trist during the pre- 
ceding year, with respect to the countenance 1 that person to the 
slave-trade, then carrying on between Texas and the island of Cuba. This 
trade in the latter part of 1835, had been carried on by American citizens 


to a considerable extent. The attention of the commissioners was at length 
culled to these scandalous proceedings. A new plan was devised to evade 
their vigilance. The American consul, when a shipment was to be made, 
had declarations made before him by the captains of the American vessels 
employed in transporting the bozal negroes from this port. stating that 
these persons were free indented labourers, and this declaration was duly 
attested by Mr. Trist. In plain terms, the signature of the American con- 
sul at the Havana was appended to these fraudulent documents; he, Mr. 
Trist, well knowing that the said free indented labourers, were sent to 
Texas to be sold there, by deulers established in Cuba for the sole purpose 
of this traffic. 

Tbe Commissioners’ knowledge of these matters, in all probability, was 
made known at Washington; for on the-23rd of February, 1836, the fol- 
lowing notice was posted up in the American consulate at the Havana. 

„It being understood that several American vessels have lately been 
chartered for the transportation of Africans, or black men, from this island | 
to Texas, Notice is hereby given to American ship-masters, and to all 
others, that any and every such proceeding is in direct violation of the 
laws of the United States. In no case whatever is it lawful for any Ame- 
rican vessel to carry a slave, or coloured person held to service or labour, 
except only in going from one port in the United States to another. 

Except as just stated, no American vessel can lawfully sail with any 
black or coloured person whatever, unless such black or coloured person 
be really and truly, to all intents and purposes, free. To take, or have on 
board, any negro or coloured person whutever, who may be in any wey 


half-starved, diminutive creature, stinted in his food, and exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather, whose state demands that com- 
miseration and melioration which may confidently be expected from 
the British Government.” The Madras board of revenue, in 
1818, justly stated.“ The treatment of slaves necessarily depends 
principally on the individual character of their owners; and when 
we reflect on those evils which are inseparable from even 
the mildest state of slavery, and consider how large a portion of 
our most industrious subjects arc at present totally deprived of a 
free market for their labour—restricted by inheritance to a mere 
subsistence—and sold and transferred with the land which they 
till,—policy, no less than humanity, would appear to dictate the 
propriety of gradually relieving them from those restrictions 
which have reduced them, and must continue to confine them, to 
acondition scarcely superior to that of the cattle which they follow 
at the plough.” 

Of the ertent of slavery in British India it is impossible to 
speak with precision. The greatest number of slaves are found 
under the Madras presidency. In Malabar (exclusive of 
Wynaud) the number of slaves is estimated by the collector at 
100,000. In Malabar, a man's wealth is as much apprcciated by 
the number of his slaves, as by any other property he may possess.” 
“Domestic slavery,” says Hamilton, is very generally pre- 
valent in Bengal, among both Hindoos and Mahomedans. In the 
lower provinces under the Bengal presidency, the employment of 
slaves in the labour of husbandry ts almost unknown. In the upper 

rovinces, beginning from Western Behar and Benarcs, the petty 
dlords are aided in their husbandry by slaves.’ No correct 
idea can be formed from the parliamentary papers of the exact 
number of slaves in British India. The following numbers have 
been ascertained from a careful examination of them :— 
ő w ee Slaves: 

Canara, Malabar, Coorg, Wynaud, Coc ins} 

and Travancore. . . . . . . .. . . . . 400, 000 
Tinnevelly. vv . . : . 2 . . „e 824, 000 
e sinpotoes vols ieeesey. 
Arcot, South Division 

5 .. 17,000 


Ditto, North Divisioern . N a 

Southern Conran 666525 „ „6 „„ „46 60 2000 held to service or labour, no matter whether such coloure person be called 

Sl 8 2000 by the name of apprentice, or any other, is strictly forbidden by law. The 
(. —* —bd V3.3 ꝗ2ę 2³C 207,397 law is just as certainly violated in carrying Africans, no matter under 


what name, from this island to Texas, as in bringing Africans from any 


Ceylon „ „ „%%% 
case of the violation of the 


Assain %% E ar AR ka 


Penang %% K 3000 part of their own coast to this island. In ait 
law, the vessel and cargo are sure to be condemned, if seized while on the 
800,207 voyage to Texas, or elsewhere, with any such coloured person on board, or 
if prosecuted after her return to the United States, and the master and 


every person employed in said vessel are, moreover, subject to the heaviest 
penalties ; the least of which is fine and imprisonment tor three years, and 


in some cases amounting to death. 
“ CONSULATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
Havana, February 23, 1836.“ 

Now, the first question is, what evidence is there of Mr. Trist having 
given his signature to the fraudulent declarations of the captains of the s'ave- 
carrying vessels? The best evidence in such a case, Mr. Trist's own 
official acknowledgment of the fact! In his last communication to the com- 
missioners, dated the 8th of July, 1859, in referring to this subject, he 
attempts to prove that Mr. Macleay, the chief commissioner, had stated 
that which was not true, namely, that he had left it to be understood that 
he, Mr. Trist, was the person who made the declaration, whereas he was 
only the attester of the declaration. It happens that Mr. Macleay had 
stated nothing of the kind. But, fortunately for truth, in the anger of Mr, 
Trist at the detection of the Texian slave-trade, to which he hid lent the 
influence of his official character, he plainly and directly admits that he 
did sign the declarations, in these cases of Texian exportations of negros, 
which were made before him; and moreover that the negros carried trom 
this port to Texas went under the denomination of appreniiced 
labourers. 

In bis consular notice he distinctly states, that 
No vessel can lawfully sail with any black or coloured person what- 
ever, unless such black or coloured person be really and truly, to all intents 
and purposes, free.” Nay, more, that if such persons “ are held in any 
Way to serrice or labour, no matter whether such coloured person be called 
by the name of apprentice, or any other, it is strictly forbidden by law.“ 

May I ask Mr. Trist, why then he suffered these negros, who he ac- 
knowledges were represented in the declaration as “ indented labourers,” 
and consequently held to “ service” and “ labour,” to be carried awas 
illegally ; and why he gave the sanction of his official signature to docu- 
ments which he knew were in direct violation of the laws of the United 
States! Why did he, the consul of the United States, permit the persons 
who made these declarations,—subjects of America,—to perpetrate a crime 
which involved the penalty of “ fine and imprisonment,” ‘ seizure” uf the 
vessel thus employed, and “ confiscation” of the property of his fellow- 
citizens? Why did he not refuse his signature to proceedings which he 
denounces the illegality of, after they have been carried into effect, with so 
dreadful a penalty to be incurred by their commission; “ in some cases,” 
(to use Mr. Trist’s own words) amounting “ to death?“ 


? 

It is painfully evident that slavery is not “lurking in some 
remote corner of the empire,” but that it is extensively and 
palpably prevalent in our eastern territories. It has been justly 
remarked, “Slavery is the same bitter draught in the east as in 
the west, The outery raised in India against the Suttee was long 
powcrless, until it returned reverberated from the British shore ; 
and that against slavery will continue disregarded, unless it 
Feccive support from all the energy of the home government.” 
May India’s cries to British humanity soon be heard, and her 


miseries be effectually relieved ! 


EXPOSURE OF MR. TRIST, UNITED STATES CONSUL AT 
HAVANA. 


[From Dr. Madden’s Letter to Dr. Channing.] 


Mr. N. P. Trist is the gentleman who fills the office of consul-general 
of the United States at the Havana. He has gained for himself 
within the lust three or four years a considerable degree of unenvinble 
notonety, aud for his office, unfortunately, an amount of obloquy highly 
prejudicial to its high character, by the arrogance of his conduct, the ne- 
glect of his duties, and lastly, by the scandalous protection he has afforded 
to the slave-trade, and the open predilection he has recently avowed, and 
officially recorded, for the interests of that nefarious traffic. 

Of late he has taken occasion twice, in official communications, to be- 
rae a vast quantity of abuse on the British members of the commission 
fb Suppression of the slave-trade, and not only the present members 
of it, but their several predecessors; and moreover, the most unmeasured 
ibaa tis possible to conceive, on the British government; but, what 
0 80 1 to excite the anger of the folks of the old country, this poor 
England Hae: his pity” on a very large portion of the people of 
dea +3 for what calamity, forsooth ?—why, for their abhorrence 
Beis 115 rav@; because, in the words of Mr, Trist, they waste their 
are e, ee that is ‘a delusion,” practised on them by men who 
piton 5 80 ers, deceivers, “ theatrical exhibitors,” * fanatics,” “ im- 

850 or all of whom his feelings, he declares, are those of “ disgust 

i ‘i ‘aie i 
the insult ie of Ms Mane is certainly sufficiently loathsome without 
than his “in dignati aa and either of them less patiently to be endured 
nerd is some allowance. h : 
feelin” f ce, however, to be made for the latter; a latent 

ley i ate eh see caren a of rg for tho 
had he ch mu ve made him a frequenter of it, 
do ba cla to have retained his estate there, no doubt have much to LIST OF AUXILIARY SOCIETIES 
scarcely entered 5 the discomfited planter. Mr. Trist had continued. 
Cuba, . with ae mhen he purchased an estate in} 23. Luron, formed December, 1839. 
24. MARGATE, formed 


alavo populata woot kon i aey in Feri island, knows that the 
Properties, 88 p by the increase on the plantations: on su f 2 
les, that there is in fact no increase at all, and that it is 9 A Se % 1839 
0 e 9 9 s 
27. KINGSTON, Jamaica, formed August Ist, 1839. 


Under t 
e present system of management, to have recourse to the slave- 
28. STEWART-TOWN, Jamaica, formed November 6th, 1839. 


Market, to 

Ported iren 1 88 annual decrease by the purchase of newly im- 

to place himself in rica. So that one of the first acts of this o fficef was 

ticipating in a ia condition, which imposed on him the necessity of par- 

punnsh wich the ne mhich the laws of hi country pronounce piracy, and 
© penalty of death, P 


Mr. Avexanver, Mr. Scoare, and Mr. WNrrrnonvx (of Bristol) left 
London for Paris, on Anti-slavery business, on the 23rd instant. 
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and the court itself appeared so much impressed with this belief 
that it awarded no punishment, (save the paying of the fecs) : and 
we subsequently find the chief justice of the same court giving 
him a certificate, in connexion with the same subject, the terms 
of which leave no manner of doubt as to the poor man’s innocence. 

We doubt not that Lord John Russell must at once 
how extensively oppressive such a practice as that under con- 
sideration must prove in a community seven-eighths of whom 
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Orders will be executed by all newsmen, in town or country. 
CORRECTION IN THE LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


£... d. L. 3. d. 
For Bowley, Charles, Gloucester 5 0 0 2 0 0 
read Bowly, Christopher, Cirences ter 5 0 0 2 0 0 
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Anti-Slavery Keporter. 


LONDON, January 25. 


Tue Committee continue to receive encouraging accounts of the 


attention excited towards the Anti-slavery Convention, in June 
next. 


Ovr readers will see with pleasure that a numerous and highly 
respectable deputation, including several Members of Parliament, 
waited upon the late Governor of Jamaica, on the 21st instant, 
with an address of congratulation and thanks. Sir Lionel’s reply 
will be read with interest, and contains matter which should be 
deeply pondered. One sentence of it should be especially remem- 
bered ; “I entreat you,” his Excellency said, “ not to relax in 
the exertions which I know to be still necessary to consolidate 
freedom in Jamaica.” 

The accounts by the last mail of the proceedings of the House 
of Assembly, these are quite in keeping with this language. 


WE beg respectfully to call the attention of the colonial office to 
some extracts which we have made from a Dominica paper, 
reporting certain proceedings and specches at the board of council 
of that island. We have had ample accounts of late of the 
doings of the Dominica board of council, hut we were eertainly 
not prepared to hear of a legislative body, even in the West 
Indies, conducting its proceedings with such intemperance of lan— 
guage, indeceney of behaviour, and acrimony of feeling towards 
tlie government, as the proceedings adverted to exhibit. The 
Mr. Blanc, who figures so conspicuously in the tempest that he 
raised, and who appears much fitter for another conceivable situa- 
tion than a sent m the council, (of which eugust board, he has 
the presidency) is the same gentleman (!) that is known here to 
have been instrumental, during the apprenticeship, when he was 
attorney-general, in procuring from the court of grand sessions 
a sentence of public whipping upon two females, This president 
of Her Maiesty’s Dominica council is also the same gentleman, 
who (as we have been informed by one well qualified to know) 
did himself the honour of entertaining at his table a felon 
Slave-trader of the brig Don Francisco, captured off Domiuica 
in 1837, with 430 Africans, and taken into that island, 

So itis pretty certain now, from the lips of the president and 
factions leader of ithe Dominica council, that “ this board have 
repeatedly pronounced that they will never consent to the charg- 
ing of fees of poor prisoners to the colony, so long as a bill is not 
presented to the board from the popular branch, compelling such 
persans to labour for the colony in return.“ These are the words 
of the president of Her Majesty’s council, in approval of the deci- 
sion of the board! And to what do our readers, to what does the 
colonial ofice, suppose this atrocious sentiment to apply! Why, 
to tlie case of persons tried criminally, and declared by the jury 
NOT GUILTY, Fo ‘a proper understanding of the character of the 

roceedings under review, we must inform our readers, that in 
1 when a person is prosceuted criminally, (no mat ter the 
offence, acquitted or not acquitted, “ true bill? or “ no bill,’’) 
that person, man, woman, or child, is called upon to pay about 
fifty shillings sterling as fees upon the prosecution, in default of 
which the party is straightway conducted to prison, there to 
remain stati payment be made, or until the assembly and council 
can agree upon a resolution for charging these fees to the colony, 
an agreement which it appears, from what we knew beforc, now 
confirmed by Mr. Blane's own words and the whole proceedings 
before us, the council was never willing to concede. It has hap- 
penel, however, that, after several ineffectual attempts on the 
part of the assembly to abolish this monstrous practice, the 
attention of the governor has been drawn to the subject, and that 
latterly, after these poor persons found “ not guilty” but still 
imprisoned, had remained some months in prison, the governor 
would exercise the royal prerogative by releasing them. Our 
readers will perccive how the governor, for excrcising this act of 
humanity—not to say, justice—has been abused and vilified, 
along with the colonial office, by the president of her Majesty’s Do- 
minica council. We were in possession, before seeing these legis- 
lative proceedings of the council, of the facts of the two cascs of 
Theodore Constable and Marie Lagrande, brought to the notice of 
the governor, and detailed in an official publication of the island, 
so that we are not taken in with Mr. Blanc’s expression of con- 
victed thieves,” as applied to these prisoners. The woman was 
declared“ not guilty” by the jy: The other pleaded guilty, 
(openly taking a few canes before a mill) further stating in mike 
stance he was not aware that what he had done was an offence, 


have just been releascd from bondage, and are depending for daily 
bread upon their daily wages. What must be the situation of a 
father—a mother—thus circumstanced, who is rent to prison! 
sent to prison, though declared by a jury“ not guilty 1” Pook at 
this very case of Marie Lagrande. She was declared not guilty 
sent to prison for the fees—there she remains some five months 
—she has, we have been informed, a consumptive husband and 
two children depending upon her for support, she is so poor that 
the marshal has to feed her in prison, the value of this food being 
added to the fees—and yet, when the governor releases her after 
these five months of unmerited suffering, this humane president 
of council abuses the governor, and refuses, and procures the 
council to refuse, assent to the act! 


Colonial and fforcian Enielliaence. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


JAMAICA. 


Dr. Palurn has been released from custody by the House 
previously to their adjournment for several months. 
lasted twenty-three days. 


of Assembly, 


Ilis incarceration 


BARBADOS. 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

We feel creat pleasure in reporting that things, so far as human sveney 
is concerned, have been gradually mending since the close of last crop, 
and are now tolerubly well, with a prospect of being soon better. ‘Lhe 
foolish attempt contempiated | ist before the crop was bnisued, against the 
peace of the country, in the shape of combinations to reduce wages, we 
rejoice to say was „ abandoned before it had shown itself in any 
overt act; and we learnt vesterday, from a respectable planterto leeward, 
that wages for extra labour are decidedly on the rise bis way. Ihis, in 
our opinion, affords a most favourable opportunity to proprietors, to intro- 
duce tho rent system, in favour of which, we ure happy to report. there is 
a pretty general conviction among the more respectible and Lherst of the 
planters, both proprietors and managers. Several of the latter kave ex- 
pressed to us the creat jov they would teel, (aud we believe them) were 
the measure immediately introduced on the respective estates under their 
Management; as it would save them a creat deal of botheration uid now 
necessary surveillance over the daily motions of the labourers, to seu that 
they do not cheat the estate of the quantity of labour stipuksted for as an 
equivalent for house and ground; and as it would speedily remove innumera- 
ble little dittculties, which, however insignificant when viewed separately 
in detail, are in the aggregate au immense ubsiacle to the well working of 
the estate. These are the working inen, the practical pranters, upou Wuuse 
conduct, for good or for evil, the prosperity of the country, in the success- 
ful working of emancipation, as much depends as upon the conduct of the 
emancipated themselves—perhaps more 80. 

One of the benefits, and not the least, which we anticipate from the 
adoption of the rent system, unshackled with any condition to labour, is, 
that whilst it would greatly facilitate the management throughout, and ense 
the manager of a large portion of his present awful responsibility in those 
particulars most revolting to the sensible and humane among them,—it 
would entirely take from those of the opposite character, the foohsh, the 
reckless, the vicious, —decidediy the most numerous portion,--all power 
to do evil. Fjectments, now almost a neccssery part of the present sys- 
tem under the best management, would cease to infliet torment when they 
ceased to be immediate, at the whim of the moment; and these worthics 
would, therefore, seldom care to resort to them; and public decency and 
public svmpatby—the sympathy of the virtuous portion of the community 
—would scarcely be ofii nied when they did. 

‘Two or three respectable proprietors are pledged to introduce the rent 
system on their estates in a few days. The lubourers themselves, it is 
thought by some proprietors, will be averse to the change; but they will 
be great fools if they are, und we sbould no more think of conciliating 
their folly to the relinquishing of ayoud, than we should the fully ofany other. 

In concluding this notico on the state of the couniry, we must congra- 
tuiate our readers on the great reduction which has already taken place in 
the price of provisions. They are likely, we are told, to be much cheaper, 
the general crop through the country being somewhat better than was 
expected from the drought, The cane crop, however, in some of the 
perishes, has suffered most severely from this cause , and we have been 
ussured, by practical planters, that the ensuing crop will, solely on this 
account, scarcely be an average one, if it do not fall greatly short.— Liberal. 

The legislature of this island met on the 23th of November. The 
governor opened his speech bg the following reference to the remarkable 
diminution of punishments in the first year of freedom :— 

„On meeting the Legislative Houses, I am bappy to refer, amongst the 
documents about to be laid before you, to comparative statements, whence 
it will appear that, during the last year of apprenticeship in this island, 
between the ist of August, 1837, and the 1st of August, 1838, ten thou. 
sand eight hundred and sixty-eight punishments were inflicted under the 
authority of the justices of the peace; and during the first year of freedom, 
between the Ist of August, 1838, and the 1st of August, 1839, not more 
than two thousand nine hundred and sixteen.” 

On this gratifying announcement, the editor of the Liberal observes :— 
No one will attempt to attribute this to undue leniency on the part 
either of the proprietors or the magistrates; no one will affirm, and 
expect to be believed, that either of these have overlooked and forborne to 
punish offences which ought to have been punished. We must there- 
fore infer from this immense diminution of punishments, one of two 
things :—-that, either during the apprenticesbip, many things were consi- 
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all such dishonourable motives of seeking favour and office, in wishing my 
name to appear as the mover of this motion—and I insist upon its being 


done. 
The clerk then noted the names of the members for the motion accord- 


dered and punished as offences, which ought not to have, been so!considered 
and punished, or that the happy free people” have, in this first year of 
freedom, most astonishingly improved in their moral and social duties, 
notwithstanding the slanderous assertions of their lying detractors to the 
contrary. The reader may choose as he pleases between these two infe- 
rences, one or the other of which is inevitable.” 


DOMINICA. 

EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 
(From the Dominican.) 
Counci, CHAMBER, Tcespay, Nov. 12. 
Relief of Prisoners confined in Jail for non-payment of Fees. 
Tne Cuer Justice moved that the resolution of the House of Assembly, 
authorizing the marshal to charge the fees incurred by the two prisoners, 
Theodore Constable and Maria Lagrande, to the colony, be agreed to. 
—Siuce the receipt of the resolution the prisoners had been released by 
the governor, as announced in his excellency’s message of the last meet- 
ing, but this vote was still necessary to procure payment of the marshal’s 
claim. 


Mr. O'Sullivan seconded the motion. 
The president of the board (Mr. Blanc,) rose to object to the motion. 


—The governor had committed a violation of the law of the land, and had 
trampled upon the privileges of that board as an independent branch of 
the legislature, by releasing these convicted thieves, after a court of justice 
had adjudged that they should pay their fees previously to being discharged 
dy the marshal. The governor bad at one meeting sent a message recom- 
mending the case of these persons to the consideration of the board, with 
a view of getting their fees charged to the colony, that thay might be dis- 
charged; and ata subsequent meeting fe announces that he had, in com- 
pliance with instructions from the governor in chief, discharged them.— 
The governor as much as said, I asked you to do so-and-so, but mark 
now, I have done it without you.”—Shall not the board, like Englishmen, 
men possessing and representing an overwhelming interest in the country, 
who, he (Mr. B.) must say, are the proprietary of the country, shall not 
they resist every such encroachment and outrage upon their privileges? 
Besides, this board bave repeatedly pronounced that they will never con- 
zent to the charging of fees of poor persons to the colcny, so long as a hill 
is not presented to the board from the popular branch compelling such 
persons to labour for the colony in return. In England, it was only in 
1774 that persons acquitted were relieved from payment of their fees, 
and cases were known in the books where allowances had been withheld, 
exce,:t bread and water, upon the prisoners refusing to work forthe public. 
In this case, the parties petitioning had not been acquitted, but were con- 
vietcd thisres. Was it for such persons that gentlemen were to contribute 
their one hundred guineas of taxes upou their estates? No! He said 
then that, in the first place, the governor had violated their priviieges, in the 
same way as he did lately, when be sent an order to their clerk, desiring 
him to iuruish his excellency with the minutes of the council after eich 
meeting. Ju the second place, these persons were able to work, doubtless, 
and before their fees were paid for them, they ought first to be made to 
labour ‘or the colony in return. 

The Chief Justice repudiated the needless warmth that had been em- 
barked by tie president of the board, in discussing this question. Neither 
the aiicged violation of privilege in the governor’s discharging tlie pri- 
son-rs without consent of the board, nor the defect in our statute book, as 
to the requiring of persons like the parties whose case wus now before the 
board to labour for the colony, at all affected the simple question for consi- 
deration : which was—shall the murshal suffer for haviag humanely fed, 
in the absence of any legislative enactment, certain persous now out of 
jail? Icthere be blame anywhere for the want of sucha law as pointed 
out by the president, surely that blame did not rest upon the marshal.— 
The president had snid that it was only in 1774 prisoners in England were 
exemptad from fees when acquitted, and drew the inference that it wus time 
enough to extend the principle here ; but he, (the Chicf Justice) was proud 
to say, that, ever since lie bad an opinion on such matters, he had always 
dencsuced the absurdity, the folly, the barbarity, the inhumanity, the 
Crucis, of compelling a person against whom no charge was proved, und 
who might be as innocent of any as a child just born, to pay money cut 
of bis pocket or to go to jail, No, “this was not English,’ —it was not 
honvurable, aud be sincerely hoped the good sense and justice of honour- 
able members would induce them to refuse the amendment of the presi- 
dent, and, as it might as well be done first as last, appreciate the humanity 
of the marsbal, by paying him what he bad laid out in the feeding of these 
prisoners, 

Mr. Bremner.—No fine or other punishment bad been inflicted on the 
prisoners, and therefore he would vote for the amendment. 

Ide amendment was then carried four in favour of, and two against it. 

The Chief Justice having requested the clerk to note his name as the 
mover of the original motion: the clerk put it to the board. 

Mr, Blanc. — [ object to these innovations upon our forms; the 
adopting of such a plau can have but one object, and that a most mis- 
chievous one. When members, the nominees of government, wish to 
bare dne names of the mover, and the seconder, and the supporters of a 
motion recorded, it can only have the effect of holding themselves up to 
government for re ward and approbation hereafter. Depend upon it, hon. 
members, thera is an object, and you must oppose it like men—corruption 
and wickedness may attempt to prevail, but they shall not. This is one of 
the crving evils of the land which so louilly call for inquiry. Let the 
Chief Justice give notice of a rule to the effect of altering the practice, 
aod it could be discussed at the next meeting. 

The Chief Justice. The president has displayed an acquaintance 
with the workings and purposes of men holding public situations, which, 
being derived from sources over which I have no control, cannot be 
noticed by me; and he has accounted for the motives of those actions in 
public men with s particularity which would induce one to believe he 
was actually speaking from experience. As he «describes them, those 
Motives are corrupt and dishonourable indeed, and are applicable not only 
H those who vote for Government, but who vote also to obtain the 

_ Feward and approbstion” of any particular party, or faction, or individual 
in the community, If he means them to any member bere present, such 
language is highly unbecoming any member, und more especially the pre- 
sident of this board ; he has named no member, which, of course, would 
have been a breach of privilege; not baving done so, he (the president) 
can only be regar led as speaking for himself. I for one deny and disclaim 


ra 


ingly. : 


Governor’s Message on the delay in passing Laws. 

Mr. Blauc rose to propose a reply to his excellency's message. It was 
to the effect, that in acknowledging the same, the board begged leave to 
inform his excellency that several measures were now betore them on 
which the board were making all the progress in their power. The pro- 
posed reply went on to inform his excellency that the board were desirous 
of inquiring into and reporting upon the present state of the country, and 
that they took this opportunity to request that his excelleucy would be 
pleased to order to be laid before them copies of the reports of the stipen- 
diary and other justices, from the 1st of August, 1838, to enable them 
properly so to do. He suid that the present system of administering justice 
in the island is monstrous—it is cruel, Hon. members may suppose that 
he spoke in anger, but he assured them that he spoke in grief. When he 
looked upon the stipendiary magistrates—a body of men totally unfit, by 
their ignorance of law, and of the first elements of their duty, their general 
unnequaintance with the customs of the people, he saw with sorrow the 
cause of all the confusion existing in the land. ‘These men are in the 
habit of making reports which never reach the public eye. What are those 
beautiful principles laid down by Chatham, Bentham, and others ?—~ 
“ Secrecy is the medium of corruption! Publicity is the soul of justice.” 
He (Mr. Blanc) had seen one or two of these reports, and they abounded 


with misrepresentations, 

Mr. O’Sullivan.—lI, for one, deny that! 

Mr. Blanc :—The governor calls for a“ formal explanation.” 

The Chief Justice :—-What has that to do with the reports of the sti- 
pendiary magistrates ? 

Mr. Blanc :—When we see those reports we will be able to find out 
what has been written, as be bad reason to believe that their contents were 
calculated to bring the proprietary into disgrace; and they ought to be laid 
before the board that the truth mav be known. They were called upon 
to make explanation of the delay which has taken place in the passing of 
laws (which circumstance he considered at once a breach of privilege,) and 
by having those reports they will be able to ascertain whether those laws 
are required or not. The state of the country was monstrous and fright- 
ful, and his object was to inquire into and report upon it. We had lived 
to see charges brought against almost every public functionary. ‘The pre- 
sident—the attorney general—the coroner—the late Chief Justice Jame- 
son z—and be (Mr. Blanc) would be indeed distressed, did he not firmly 
believe as he bad been always taught, and as he every day prayed, that 
‘truth shall prevail,’jand vice you know, ‘will not have perpetual sway.’ 

The Chief Justice alluded to the rumours at that time afloat of changes 
in the council, and observed, that, so far from deserving the imputation of 
being hostile to the board, if the course he had all along recommended had 
been followed, it would have had the effect, rather of keeping hon. mem- 
bers in their seats, than of endangering them. 

Mr. Blanc :—Keep us in our seats! shame! shameful! 

The Chief Justice explained: — Were ever such disorderly proceedings 
seen in the House of Lords! 

Mr. Klanc:—You were never at the House of Loris. 

The Chief Justice :—And you were only there two or three times, when 
you were studying to be a methodist. 

Mr. Blanc: — No! I went to see them for Tun EE yearns. The very go- 


vernor’s message was out of order, and unconstitutional. 
The Chief Justice.—Then it cannot be constitutional to answer, 


which you are yet doing. 
The message, as proposed by Mr. Blanc, waa then carried by a majority 


of four to two. 


Frivay, NovemsBer 15th 


The Chief Justice s Protest. 

The Chief Justice laid on tho table a protest prepared aad sigr ed by his 
honour, expressing at length the “ reasons” of his dissent from the mes- 
sage to the lieutenant-governor of the last meeting. 

Mr. Blanc—I oppose the insertiun of that “ protest,” so called, upon 
the journals of the board, because it contains matter irrelevant and ſo- 
reign to the message from which it professes to be adissent. It enters into a 
whole history of the consideration of all the bills which have hitherto come 
before the Board, and more especially contains the most direct and repeated 
reflections upon the majority of this Board. It is highly unparliamentary 
to introduce into a protest any matter foreign to, or nut contained in the 
thing objected to. This can only be intended to bolster up the former 
scheme of support to all the moasures of government, and to reflect upon 
and intimidate those honorable members who are determined to oppose 
them. The stipendiary magistrates, it is well known, are a set of men who 
have rendered themselves obnoxious to every honest member of the com- 
munity. When we see men paid by government ignorant of the common 
elements of grammar, not able to make a nominative case agree with the 
verb—corrupt and 

Mr. O'Sullivan call vou to order. Mr. president. 

Mr. Blanc—I am not to be intimidated. Yes; men who promote 
anarchy and confusion in the country—creuating dissensions by which they 
live, and by which they profit—birelings and 

Mr- O’Sullivan—I call vou to order, sir,—the term hireling is a word 
which I will not allow to be attached to me, at the hazard of my life! It 
is false ! 

Mr. Blanc—I care not, sir, for the intimidations of any bully o 

Mr. O’Sullivan—If you go on, sir, in this insulting and ungentle- 
manly manner, I shall not, and cannot sit down without calling you to 
order! 

The Chief Jastice—Really these personalities towards Mr. O'Sullivan 
should not be tolerated by the other members of the board. 

Mr. Blanc—I am Free! sir — 

Mr. O’Sullivan—So am I! and I say I will not allow you, nor an 
other man, whoever he may be, to charge the stipendiary magistrates wi 
every crime with which humanity can be cursed, without contradicting 

ou. 
Mr. Blanc—You used the word false just now. 
Mr. O'Sullivan—It was only in defence of my character. 
Mr. Blanc thought it proper at once to express that, in all his remarks 
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yespecting the stipendiary magistrates, he did not directly nor indirectly 
intend any of them whatsoever to apply to Mr. O’Sullivan, for, as he had 
said at a former meeting, if he must make an exception, it certainly was in 
favour of that gentleman. 

Mr. O'Sullivan with that explanation was perfectly satisfied, and begged 
that every allowance might be made for the warmth of feeling pending the 
avowal of such an explanation. He would conclude by only remarking 
that he was truly sorry to find amongst the majority of the board so much 
prejudice and hostility towards the stipendiary magistrates, that scarcely 
one member had said so much as one word against the abuse of them by his 
honour, the president. 

Mr. Blanc— Tho state of the country did indeed loudly call for an in- 
quiry, Men were compelled to vote in support of a government whom they 
dared not disobey, and were determined to stop the free exercise of inde- 
pendent legislation. A set of persons in the country, whose sole aim is to 
put down the educated and the wealthy, and to exalt ignorance and insig- 
nificance upon the ruins of civilization! It had been said, and had been 
sent forth to the world, that there were “reporters” who took down their 
proceedings; they may rejport—but let them take care,—let them report 
the truth; let them beware how they attempted to publish to the world the 
honest sentiments of an English lawyer,—his unfettered opinions, and in- 
dependent opposition to ignorance and wickedness, Those magistrates 
want more laws, that they might have a wider field for their mal-adminis- 
tration. ‘The paper read by the Chief Justice was a libel upon the board, 
and calculated only to bring them into disrepute, together with the unheard- 
of attempts already abroad for that purpose. He therefore proposed that 
this paper—this farce of a protest, be referred to a committee of the whole 
board. 

The Chief Justice.—The hon. member (Mr. Blanc) had thought proper 
to indulge in a strain of personal invective against him (the Chief Justice), 
whilst commenting upon the protest, which he, as a gentleman, could never 
condesceni to reply to. ‘Lhe stipendiary magistrates have been charged 
by him (Mr. Blanc) with every crime of which gentlemen or magistrates 
could be guilty; and, in a message to his excellency, he had called for the 
reports of these men, since the Ist of August, 1838, in order, as is alleged, 
to prove their misconduct; and now, because he (the Chief Justice) saw 
that, in sceking to obtain these reports, the ultimate result would be delay 
in passing the laws now before the board, and which were so urgently 
required by the country; calculated to throw the land into anarchy, dis- 
cord, and contusion—because he had entered a protestagainst the message, 
he was charged with hbelling the board, and was told that the protest was 
calculated to bring the board into disrepute; and the unheard-of, the as- 
tounding attempt had been made to prevent his protest being inserted on 
the minutes of the board. It cannot be doubted, that on receipt of these 
reports it is the intention of the Board to have copies taken of them in 
order to their investigation ; 70 reports—five members to have a copy of 
each, which would take up at lenst three months before they would be 
completed, even with the assistance of short-hand writers! (and then we 
could not read them) or the reporter that bad already been referred to 

Mr. Blanc.—J don't believe it—he can't write short hand. 

The Chief .Justice.—I have been told he can, and I believe it. 

Mr. Blanc.—tThe reporters in England never write short-hand ! 
them all; there is only one who can—his name is Dowdy. 

The Chief Justice —Oh! The president knows every thing; he, even 
at this distance, and the length of time which has elapsed since he was 
there, tells us there is only one short-hand writer in England! but I hope, 
as there is a reporter present, he will note that important fact. He begged 
Jeave to assure hon. members that lie meant no disrespect whatever to the 
local justices, when he stated that “ the interest of the proprietor must 
frequently come in collision with the interests of the labouring population ;” 
for they were precisely the words which fell trom the lips of proprietors to 
him. He always maintained, and saw no reason now to change bis opinion, 
that the stipendiary magistrates were the inost fit and proper persons to be 
entrusted with the administration of the laws between employer and em- 
ployed, as they were mon who, possessing no interest in the colony, would 

rform their duty without the risk of being supposed to act from fear, 

avour, or affection. 

Mr. Bremner thought the last reason should be struck out, it being a 
serious reflection upon the local magistrates that they conceived themselves 
incapable of deciding cuses between proprietors and labourers—he for one 
did not feel so. 

Mr. Blanc, Yes! - And lock at this—the chief justice of the island has 
relations in the country, property, friends, fees, a nephew at the bar, was 


engaged in suits for clicuts, yet he decides cases—why should not the local 
magistrates du sco? 


(WEDNESDAY, 


UNITED STATES. 


CAPTIVES OF THE AMISTAD. 

(From the New Haven Record.) 

Mr. Poaten.—While in your city the other day I visited the juil, and 
spent an hour or two with the Africans. While sitting in their school 
room, a little incident occurred which interested me verv much at the 
time, and which I think will be interesting to vour readers, as throwing 
light upon their character. 

One of the teachers asked a division of some five or siz, whom he was 
instructing, if they would like to go to Havana.—** Havana?” each 
repeated. ‘ Yes,” replied the teacher. No, No,” burst from every 
tongue, accompanied with a most decided shake of the head, and shrug of 
the shoulders, their countenances at the same time assuming an expression 
of the deepest anxiety. One of them at the same time raising his bead, 
drew his hand across his throat, indicating the fate they feared. Another 
laid his arms across each other at the wrists, exclaiming,“ Havana, Pipi,” i.e. 
Ruiz. Another declared by signs that their legs were secured as well as 
their hands. Another extended his arm violently, and, by bringing his 
thumb and finger toyether, imitated the snapping of a whip, repeating 
„Pipi, Pipi.“ How strange it is they do not love Havana! 

Pointing to them individually, and then away, the teacher asked, you, 
you, Africa go?’ “ Mendi?” they inquired. “ Yes,’ was the reply, 
“ Mendi,” i. e. do you wish to go to Mendi? “ Yes, ves, was the uni- 
versal exclamation, and their countenances kindled up with a new expres- 
sion of joy. After this, the teacher pointing first to himself and then to 
them, sad, „J, you, you, Mendi?” At first they seemed not perfectly to 
understand, and asked, you, me, Mendi, go?” i. e.“ You go with me to 
Mendi?” ‘ Yes,” was replied, “ I, you, Mendi” es, yes,” said all. 
—" But,” proceeded the teacher, “ I, you, Mendi,”—then putting on a 
stern, angry look, rising from his seat, and with arms folded upon his 
breast, walking away, indicating neglect and ill-will—* then you zo!“ he 
asked, turning towards them.—* No, no, no,” was the repeated exclama- 
tion, “ No, so,“ said they,“ 30,“ with the warmest expressions of kindness, 
extending their arms, and then, as if embracing some object of affection, 
clasping it to their bosom, “ you so.” One, at the same time raising his 
hand to his mouth, by signs promised to provide food, and added in words 
“ You Merica man, vandinguo, yandinguo,’ i.e. good, good.— But even 
tbis was not the full expression of their feelings. All extended their 
bands, and, grasping the teacher's, gave a warm, and, I thought, a puinfud 
pledge, that they spoke the truth. 

I am told that not unfrequently similar incidents occur. As the teach- 
ers enter their room in the morning, many come to shake hands, and greet 
them with a joyous “good morning,” and as they leave at night, they go 
away with the warm hearted “ good bye,” accompanied with the same out- 
ward expression. 

There are among them some noble-looking, noble-spirited men, to sub- 
due whom would be noeasy task. Cinqua, Fuli, Grabaung, Kimbo, slaves? 
Ah, yes, it may be. Obedient slaves? No, never—at least so it seems to 
me. 

The thought must distress every friend of humanity, that these poor 
children of Africa may possibly be surrendered to their pretended owners. 
It such an event takes place, and they are doomed to slavery, who can 
tell their sufferings? Will not revenge be sweet to the Spaniards? Will 


not Montez and Ruiz remember the Amistad, the prosecution, the jail, the 
disgrace! 


I knew 


© let it never be, nor let them be sent back to Havana for execution. 
But if it must be, let Christians, let the genius of humanity and liberty, let 
the protecting angel of onr country, let us all sit dawn mourning in sack- 
cloth and ashes. Yet rather, let us know, that Cinqua, Grabaung, Mergroo, 
one, all lie by the side of Kaperi and his companions, sleeping on in quiet, 
till the dav of judement.—Christians, remember, when you pray, these 


sons and daughters of abused, bleeding Africa. Bera. 
Nov. 24, 1839. 


Wome News. 
DEPUTATION TO SIR LIONEL SMITII, BART. 

A deputation from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society waited 
on Sir Lionel Smith, Bart., late Governor of Jamaica, at bis residence, 
Eaton-place, on Tuesday, the 21st of January, for the purpose of present- 
ing to him an address from tbis society, a copy of which is subjoined, 
together with his excellency’s answer thereto. Ihe address was presented 
by the Right Hon, Stephen Lushington, LL. D., and the following gen- 
tlemen were present on the occasion :—Right Hon. Stephen Lusbington. 
I. I. D.; Sir T. C. Stele, M. P.; Joseph Pease, Fsq., NI. P.; Joseph 
Brotherton, Esq., NI. I.; W. Ewart, Esq, NI. '.; Joseph Sturge, Esq. <: 
George Stacey, Esq.; Josiah Forster, Esq.; G. W. Alexander, Esq. ; 
F. C. Brown, Lsg.; Rev. J. II. Hinton; Rev. J. Woodwark; J. Scoble, 
Esq; Joseph Cooper, Esq.; II. Sterry, Esq.; R. Chamberlain, Esq. ; 


Richard Barrett, Esy.; J. Beaumont, Esq. ; Josiah Conder, Esq.; J. II. 
Tredgold, Esq. 


The Chief Justice—Lord Eldon had property, relations, former clients, 
relations at the bar, Ac. 

Mr. Blanc.—It is a notorious fact that the Chief Justice, who receives 
a salary of £1500 a-year, besides fees, could not sit in several cases during 
the last tern from having been formerly engaged in them as counsel or 
otherwise, 

Mr. O'Sullivan.—We are not here to discuss the merits of the Chief 
Justice for his office. — Mou have merged into a personal attack upon him. 

The Chief Justice —As it seemed to be the opinion of two hon. members 
that the third reason in his protest reflected upon the local magistrates, 
(though he did not think so) he would strike out the same. 

Mr, Blane.—Strike out all! 

The Chief Justice, —“ Timeo danaos et donu ferentes” -I am not very 
willing to take advice from such a quarter. 

Mr. Jilanc.—The whole protest was a refiection upon the local magi- 
stracy, and a libel upon the bourd; and J intend, at the next meeting, to 
bring a charge against you, arising out of that very protest. 

The Chief Justice.—Ilear, hear, hear, 


The protest, as corrected, was then ordered to be placed on the minutes. 


“TO His EXCELLENCY SIR LIONEL SMITH, BART, &e. &e. 

„Sir,. — The distinguished services which you have rendered to the 
cause of human liberty und happiness in Jamaica, as the bead of the exe- 
cutive in that inportant island during the most interesting and eventful 
period of its history, claim from the friends of the lately emancipated 
population a distinct and public avowal, and a heartfelt and grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 

In pursuance, therefore, of a duty no less imperative than gratifving. 
the committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society most respect- 
fully teuder to your Excellency their unanimous and cordial thanks for tbe 
inflexible justice which has marked your course, in the fulfilment of tbe 
high trusts committed to your charge as the governor of Jamaica, in your 
noble and unilinching protection of the ministers of religion of every name, 
and in the impartial and enlightened policy you have ndyocated and recont- 
mended—not less with the view of securing to that colony and to the mother 
country the tull tide of prosperity which should result from a great act of 
national justice to along injured and grievously oppressed race of meu, 
than of placing ona firm and imperishable basis those civil and political 
rights and social privileges which had been assured to them by tbe British 
legislature, at a most costly sacrifice to the people of Great Britain. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
(From the Burbudos Liberal.) 

Coor Emtcration.—We hear that a report is confidently circulated in 
the colony, thut“ the Messrs. Glen havo received advices from parties in 
England, ‘high in the confidence of government, that government have 
given assurances of their willingness to allow the revival, and that specdily, 
of Coolie emigration to the colony.“ The joy with which this report has 


inspired “tho planters and their attaches” is said to be “ indecent und 
unbounded.” 


January 29, 1840.] 
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Ihe Committee unfeignedly rejoice that you Lave been enabled to 
accomplish much for humanity and freedom, amidst opposition of a kind 


which thev will not permit themselves bere to characterise. 


“ Your Excellency has brought with you the blessing of multitudes of 
the labouring population, who will ever bear you in grateful remembrance 


as their sincere and uncompromising friend and protector. 


“ The testimony which your Excellency has so frequently and unhesi- 
tatingly borne to the unexampled patience with which the negro popula- 
tion under your government endured the petty tyrannies and oppressive 
proceedings of many of their late masters, to the cheerful industry they 


bave manifested where fairly and „ treated, and to the gratitude 
they have so strikingly affectingly exhibited for the protection and 


countenance afford 


slavery shall have passed away as well as its name—a career of agr 


open to the island of Jamaica. 


“ In view of the great work yet to be accomplished in that colony, in 
obtaining the alteration or repeal of obnoxious laws, and in the enactment 
of such others as may be necessary to consolidate and maintain the liber- 


ties of all classes of the community; in extending the elective franchise, 
and thus securing to the free population the advantage of a liberal repre- 


sentation in the House of assembly, and in purifying the courts of law, the 


committee deeply regret your removal from the island before you had an 
opportunity of carrying out these great and beneficial reforms: and no- 
thing could have reconciled them and the friends of enlightened freedom 
generally to that event, but your appointment as the Governor of Mauri- 
tius—a colony whose past history proves it will require no common firm- 
ness on the part of the executive to secure justice to its lahouring popu- 
lation, a large number of which population consists of Hill Coolies, 
introduced within the last few years, the protection of whose rights the 
Committee would earnestly recommend to your Excellency’s especial care. 


Bat the Committee entertain tbe fullest contidence, that the same spirit of 


wisdom and decision, and the same impartial justice, which so eminently 
characterised your government of Jamaica, will be manifested at Mauritius, 
and that, fully austained in the arduous duties of your high office by the 
influence and power of the bome government, and above all by the 
blessing of Almighty God, your Excellency will be enabled to overcome 
every difficulty, to establish the supremacy of the laws, to sustain the 
nights of the Crown, and to secure the liberties of the people, and thus 
add another claim to the gratitude and veneration of your countrymen, and 
to tha savour and approbation of your Sovereign. 
“ On behalf of the Committee, I have the honour to be, 
“ Your excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
“ Sreruen Lus nix Gro.“ 
HIS EXCELLENCY’S REPLY. 

“ Gexttemes,—I thank vou very sincerely for an address, which assures 
me you have understood the difficulties of my situation in administering 
the government of Jamaica with that spirit of justice to the labouring 
classes which the government and people of England had purchased for 
them, and which they themselves had richly earned by their patient sub- 
mission to wicked laws and habitual oppression. 

“Your Society, renowned for its humane designs in extinguishing 
alavery in all countries, has contributed greatly to those measures which 
forced the liberation of the African race in the West Indies; but I would 
entreat you not to relax in the exertions which I know to be still necessary 
to consolidate freedom in Jamaica. 

“ Efforts are still making to carry through oppressive laws against the 
labourers, and to procure the dismissal of the special mayistrates, that the 
execution of such laws may solely depend on the planting magistrates. 

“I dread the consequences to the people, and a greater mistortune 
could bardly happen sgainst the welfare of the island; and though I am 
aware the special magistrates bave been a heavy additional expense to this 
couatry, it should be urged by the friends of the negros, that one of the 
earliest and happiest effects of their freedom has been a vast reduction in 
the expenses of the military establishment. 

“T shall carefully inform myself of the views of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment in regard to the encouragement of Asiatic labour for the sugar culti- 
vation of tbe Mauritius ; and you may be assured I will do all in my power 
in that colony, as I did in the West Indies, to probibit oppression ; and l 
beg to thank you, gentlemen, for the gratification 1 have derived by your 
conidence in my character, that I will faithfully endeavonr to maintain 
the supremacy of the laws, the rights of my Sovereign, and the liberties 
of the people entrusted to my government. 

am, gentlemen, 
“ Your faithful and obedient servant, 
se “LIONEL SMITH. 
To the Deputation of the British and Foreign 
“ Anti-Slavery Society.” 


CAPTAIN STOCKENSTROM, 


LATE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
ss to the Hight Honorable Lord John Russell, & e. &c. 
: Y 70h D, 
Sun, been requested by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
of „ 5 seek an interview with your Lordship, for the purpose 
bircan 55 f your consideration a statement of the circumstances which 
enstrom, ] a pa knowledge, connected with the case ot Captain Stock- 
from 1 5 of the Cape colony. and his removal 
the followin 1e deputation respectfully solicit your Lordsbip's attention to 
ving remarks on the subject, 

te aoe of the society the deputation represent are deeply 
of Captain Sto : sense of the valuable qualifications and long experience 
in bis gaia 1 and, considering the implicit contidence reposed 
tribe near the ¢ 1 t : Caffer chiefs and people, as well as by every native 
saan Ta onia boundary, tbe steady support he has afforded to tbe 
ee aa education, and civilization, among the coloured 
Bistration of the rica, they were of opinion that his resuming the ndmi- 
at the present eri government of the eastern districts of the Cape colony 
Bn 1 a peculiarly desirable, not only for promoting the 
onthe frontiers, a a fe coloured races; but for the preservation of peace 
aller war, and to avert the calamitous consequences of nnother 


them, demonstrates that, when conciliation shall take 
the place of coercion—when the law of justice and kindness shall be substi- 


tured for the practice of fraud and oppression—when, in short, the spirit of 
icul- 


tural and commercial prosperity, uuparalleled in its past history, will be 


Majesty with honour and advantage in any other public 5 


They therefore hailed with the highest satisfaction the proof given by 
Her Majesty’s government of unimpaired confidence in bis qualifications 
for that office, after a full consideration of the whole subject, in the wish 
officially communicated to him that he would re-consider his proposed 
resignation of office, and in his actual re-appointment, with an augmented 
salary, in the month of August last. 

But it was with corresponding regret they learned that the arrangements 
definitively made by Lord Glenelg, after the fullest consideration, had been 
first suspended, and then set aside, chiefly, they believe, in consequence 
of the private and unauthorized representation of an irresponsible indivi- 
dual, Major Chartres, who, without communicating with Captain Stocken- 
strom, induced the Marquis of Normanby to believe that the return of the 
lieutenant-governor would be unacceptable to the governor of that 
colony, on the ground that Captain Stockenstrom could not discharge the 
duties of that office with benefit to the public. 

This representation appears to have been privately conveyed without 
any authority from the governor, Sir George Napier. 

Injor Chartres has since avowed in a letter to Captain Stockenstrom, 
dated the 26th of October Jast, that he mistook Sir G. Napier’s meaning 
and sentiments, and has apologized to Captain Stockenstrom in writing, 
for his “ misapprehension and mistaken zeal.” It has been asserted that 
an extensive alienation of feeling exists on the part of the Cape colonists 
towards Captain Stockenstrom, but this can be shown not to extend beyond 
certain individuals who have uniformly opposed the just and humane sys- 
tem of frontier policy introduced by Lord Glenelg, or such of the colonists 
as have evinced a spirit of disaffection to the colonial or British go- 
vernment. 

Under these circumstances, it appears that Captain Stockenstrom must 
be regarded as the victim of erroneous information, by which means the 
colony and Her Majesty's service have been deprived of an efficient officer, 
and bis voluntary resignation has been converted into a summary dismissal, 

The Committee more especially deplore the treatment Captain Stock- 
enstrom has undeservedly, and as they believe, unintentionally met with 
at the hands of ller Majesty's government, after thirty years service, on 
account of the injurious impression which it is adapted to produce in the 
colony, by encouraging the enemies of the sound and philanthropic policy 
proposed by Lord Glenelg, and carried into effect with judicious energy 
by Captain Stockenstrom, to infer that their opposition has triumpbed, and 
that a change of policy has been adopted in the colonial office. 

This impression can be removed only by some unequivocal demonstrae 
tion of the continued confidence reposed by her Majesty’s government in 
the character of the late lieutenant-governor. And the Committee 


desire most respectfully to submit to your Lordship's consideration an 
expression of their hope, that the stigma unjustly cast upon Captain 
Stockenstrom, in consequence of erroneous information, will be removed, 
by effacing from the records of the colonial office everything that is dis- 
paraging to that officer, and which would, while it stands, be a barrier 


both in his own feelings, and in the view of the public, to his serving Her 


ebalf of the Committee, I have the honour to be, my Lord, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
J. H. TREDGOLD, Secretary. 


On 


Office of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
January 2, 1840. 


Correspondence. 


FAILURE OF THE CROP IN BRITISH GUIANA. 
To the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Sirs,—I have for some time been waiting fora moment of leisure to draw 


the attention of our abolition friends through the country to various im- 
portant topics connected with the present condition of the labouring popu- 
lation in British Guiana, and the future prospects of that fine colony; but 
numerous and important public engagements have hitherto prevented my 
carrying my design into execution. On my return from France, however, 
I trust I shall be able to devote a few days to these points, with the view 
of showing the causes which have been in operation there, and which have 
led to a partial failure of the sugar crop this year. Inthe meantime, I 
beg to call your attention to three very important despatches, forwarded to 
the colonial department by Governor Light. The first refers to the 
unpropitious season which the planters had to encounter in securing their 
crops last year; the second to the amount of shipping employed in the 
carrying trade between this country and Guiana; and the third to the 
price of properties sold during the last year, not to speculators, but to 
residents in the colony, who knew their value, and who huve thus shown 
the opinions they entertain of the outcry raised, for the worst purposes, 


against the labouring population, 


l am, Sirs, your’s respectfully, 
JOHN SCOBLE, 


London, 22nd January, 18-10. 
DESPATCHES FROM GOVERNOR LIGHT TO THE MARQUIS or 


NORMANBY. 
Governor's Residence, Demerara, 26th April, 1889. 


My Lond, 
I bave the honour to transmit to your Lordship the Custom-house 


returns of produce shipped from this colony for the January quarter of 


the present year. There is a considerable falling off for the counties of 
Essequibo and Demerara; and there is far from a trifling decrease for 


Berbice. 

I beg your Lordship to bear in mind, that the cane cultivation on most 
of the estates is distant, at extreme points four, five, and sometimes eight 
miles from the works; that the cane-fields are intersected by trenches 
lending into a main trench, running the whole length of the cultivation. 
The trenches are just wide enough, and deep enough, to allow their being 
navigable for punts ; and on the sufficiency for water in these trenches de- 
pends the feasibility of carrying away the canes as they are reaped to the 
mill. In ordinary seasons the trenches are sufficiently supplied from 
creeks, savaunahs, or lakes, with water, to communicate freely with the 
works by means of punts, dragged by mules pacing the side lines of the 
urent trench, The season, which bad been excessively favourable at the 
beginning of the vear, and gave promise of large return, has not for up- 
wards of seventy-two days lad a resoite from excessive drought; the 
con-equeuce bas been, that the savannabs, creeks, or lakes, have been 
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dried up; the trenches, having no supply, have been exhausted, and the 
canes have been left uncut from tbe impossibility of conveyance to the 
works. This, then, is the chief cause of the failure during the fast quarter, 
and not the idleness of the peasantry, to which some of the planters are 
disposed to ascribe it. f 

The good feeling, not to say devotion, of the negros on many of tho 
estates, has been evinced strongly within the last three or four weeks, in 
arresting the alarming progress of the conflagration of the woods and 
savannahs, which form a belt round most of the estates, and are either 
separated from the cultivation by trenches or creeks. Upwards of seventy 
miles in Demerara alone, are at this moment smoking, or in flames, or 
destroyed ; two or three estates un the west coast of the river Demerara 
have suffered much from the progress of the fire. The same fire rages 
in other parts of the colony, but not to such extent. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY LIGIIT. 

[Note.—His Excellency, the governor, might have very properly added 
two additional facts, of which all the plantersin Guiana are aware, namely, 
that, during the extraordinary drought which prevailed, and which con- 
tinued for many weeks after the above despatch was written, the canals, 
trenches, and drains connected with estates were deepened and cleansed, 
to a much greater extent than had been done for many years past, und 
much work of that kind, which had been neglected in past years, was then 
performed; and secondly, that, in consequence of the heavy rains in the 
fall of 1838, followed by the long and severe drought of 1839, the canes 
were so greatly injured that, on some estates, the yield of saccharine 
matter was not two-thirds, und on others, not one-half of former years.] 


Governor's Residence, Demerara, 28th May, 1839. 
My Lorp,’ 


Thave thought it iny duty to obtain a comparative return from the Custom 
Office of the number and tonnage of vessels inwards and cleared outwards, 
for the years 1836, 1857, and 1858, which I have the honor to forward to 
your Lordship. adding a few observations on the different data. 

ist. The increasing demand of British Guiana for manufactured goods, 
- and other supplies, has occasioned an additional tonnage inwards of 10,618 

tous, as compared with that of the year 1856, and of 4270 tons, as com- 
pared with that of the year 1857, 

2nd. The number of vessels outwards in ballast, is no criterion of the 
extent of the deficiency of export, because the importation will for several 
succeeding years, in ull probability, require a larger tonnage than the 
exports, even thouch these latter should be equal to their amount in days 
of slavery ; and this cannot be, unless there is an intlux of labourers; in- 
asmuch, as the women will most probably not labour in the field as cou- 
stantly as they have heretofore doue. 

3rd. Thie tonnage outwards in ballast is not of ships usually trading to 
this country, as may be interred from the circumstance, that the vessels in 
question did not return to the ports whence they came, but proceeded for 
the most part to the States of America, or, being vessels coming from the 
States or British possessions, having disposed of their cargoes of lumber, 
provisions, &c., obtained dollars to purchase cargoes elsewhere. 

4th, It is presumed that the real decrease in the outward tonnage is 
about 10,000 tons in 1838, as compared with 1837, and this decrease is not 
greater than the events of lust year rendered probable. 

I trust these remarks will enable your Lordship to judge of the real 
grounds for the outcry made by interested persons against the diminishing 
resources of the colony. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY LIGHT. 

( Note.-—Ilis Excellency might further have stated, that, in consequence of 
the circumstances before alluded to, which not only affected the amount of 
the crop, but which delayed its ingatbering, vessels left in ballast for other 
colonies, for freight, in the first half-year of 1839. It is both unfair and 
unjust, if not worse, to attribute to indolence on the part of the negros, 
that which can be readily accounted for by a reference to providential and 
natural causes. ] 


Governor's Residence, Demerara, June 26th, 1839. 
My Lorp, 


A perusal of the valuation of the undermentioned estates, since the Ist 
of August, will convince your Lordship and Her Majesty’s government 
that emancipation has not diminished the prices of property, the best proof 
of the confidence in the steady prospects of the colony :— 

Plantation Zelandia, on Walkenhaam, Essequibo: £42,000. was offered 
to the proprietor, re-iding on tue Spot; was accepted, but the day following 
the proprietor begged to be permitted to reenl his assent; 1839. 

Plantation Allness, Berbice, sold in 1850 for £28,000, its full value, un- 
diminished by the emancipation of the labourers, 

Plantation Thomas, Demerara, sold seven or eight years ago, for £9,000 ; 
purchased since the emancipation for £20,000. 

Plantation Vrow Anna, Leguan island, Essequibo, sold in 1859 for 
£35,000, its full value, undiminished by the emancipation. 

Plantation Aberdeen, Essequibo, sold for £20,000 in 1839, a larger 
price than was paid for it eight or nine years ago by the seller. 

Plantation Friendship, Demerara, cotton and plantains, sold in 1839 
for a greater price than was paid for it in 1833 or 1834. 

Plantation Windsor Forest, Demerara, for £12,000., the full value, un- 
diminished by emancipation. 


Plantation Profit, Demerara, sold for its full value, undiminished by 
emancipation. I have, &c. 

(Signed) HENRY LIGHT. 

{ Nole.— Zelandia belongs to W. Arrindell, Esq., whose complaints of the 
ruin of the colony have been loud and frequent, not only at public meet- 
ings, but in the Combined Court; yet we find this man, after having obtained 
a purchaser of his estate at a splendid sum, not only recalling his assent 
tothe sale, but willing to nsk his fortune under the free system! Can we 
have a better refutation of the idle tales propagated through the press of 
the ruin of the colony! 

It is a remarkable fact, that whilst all the estates enumerated in the 
above list have sold for their full value, (undiminished by the emancipa- 
tion of the labourers, who, under the system of slavery, formed part of the 
estimated value of the properties to which they were attached, ) several of 
them have realized a much larger price than could be obtained for them 
during the palmy days of slavery ; inother words, the value of plantations 


in British Guiana at the present time is equal, if not greater, without 
alaves than -t was formerly with them !] 


Advertisement. 
PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 


TE attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 


is earnesily solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 


recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin of those against whom they have been directed, 


but the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the Negro 
at so costly a sacrifice. 

At the Assizes for the county of Cornwall, held at Montego Bay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under different pretexts, aguinst several 
well-known friends of the labouring classes in that Island. Amongst the 
victims of these proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
8 Missionary belonging to the Baptist D and some of the magistrates 
specially appointed for the protection of the emancipated population, in 
each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which 
can leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of 
oppression has rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom. 

At the same Assizes, a criminal information, tiled by order of the Court 
against the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Baptist 
minister, was tried, and the jury, without the formality of retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chief Justice, and the plaintiit was left with 
bis injuries unredresscd, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pay. 

These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a 
greater excitement than has been known in the island since the insur— 
rection in 1852, 

The Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
wis once sought to deprive them by brute force, now falling victinis to the 
more specious, but not less effectual weapons of oppression, in the form of 
legal proceedings. 

The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of persons 
belonging to a class who have uniformly und bitterly opposed the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is no 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the parties against whom these 
verdicts have been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
Island, and, if requisite, to the ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
will involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurred. 

To meet these expenses, an earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the Griush public. 

The tollowing gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, with power 
to adil tu their number, to lay the particulars of these utrocious proceedings 
fully betore the public, to promote subscriptions tor the purposes contem- 
plated, and for similar cases of oppression, and to superintend! the aj pro- 
priation of the funds collected. 

COMMITTEE. 

Sanur Grannes, Esq. Treasurer. 
Charles Lushington, Esq. M. P. Rer. ‘Thomas Scales, Leeds. 
T. F. Buxton, Esq. William Chapman, Esq. Newcastle- 
William Allen, Esq. upon- Tyne. 
Rev. John Dyer. Isaac Buss, Brighton. 
George Stacey, Esq. J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
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IMMINENT RENEWAL OF THE COOLIE speaks of a protector, ax if he thought that Coolic transportation 
SLAVE-TRADE, might be confined to the single port of Calcutta. Beyond all 
question, however, the trade 0 be carried on in every other 


17 e e ee oe anaes part of British India; and not only so, but it would diffuse itself 
on the recommendation of Sir William Nicolay, the present er the whole of southern Asia, both continental and insular. 
vernor of Mauritius, to sanction the rencwed importation of Mauritius being open to receive men, and the planters willing to 
lie labourers into that island. In the House of Commons, on [Piven bounty on the importation of them, they will intallibly be 
the 4th instant, Mr. Vernon Smith, the under secretary in the carried thither from every quarter, as they are already from 
colonial departinent, moved for leave to bring in a bill to extend Madagascar ; and the system will renew in Asia the tragedy of 
to the British colonies in the West Indies the English act for VV i ee 
regulating the carriage of passengers in merchant vessels; when | 4 talk of protecting the aes „ ute y poe 
Lord John Russell took an occasion of speaking as follows :— postcrous. Why, to allow, for the moment, that the colonial 
* Lord Julin Russell said there was one subject of grout importance, as | Secretary could institute an available defence for the subjects ot 
connected with this question, on which he would not lose the present op- | the British crown, it is obvious at once that he can do nothing 
portunity of stating bis opinions to the house. Ile alluded to the emigra- | for other parties—for the slaves bought of Madagasse chiefs, for 
tion of the Hill Coolies. The result of his inquiries into this subject had | exaniple, or for Coolies shipped from the I rench tsettlement of 
been, that, although on the whole they had not materially suffered since Pondicherry, W ho is to prevent the kidnapping and maltreat- 
their establishment in Demerara, yet the result of the experiment on the | inent of these untortunates! My Lord John’s scheme, however, 
whole had been unsuccessful, There was to be considered the length of | is worth nothing in relation even to the British possessions. He 
the voyage, the chance of their being kidnapped into entering into an agree- | talks of “a protector tu be appointed in India, to superintend the 
ment to go into a distant country of which they knew nothing; and then contracts, and to see that the Coolies are not deceived in the. 
again there existed considerable difficulty in carrying into etlect the agree- | engagements they are entering into.“ Now, we beg to remind 
ment for their return to their own country, when the time of their agree- | lis lordship that some very important proceedings take place 
meut should hure elapsed. For these reasons he did not deem it Poe i Detore the Coolies enter into contract, There is the Coolie-hunt, 
oes 5 1 . a Whee the kidnapping, the violent detention, with their associated frauds 
to another part of the same sib ec Ethe emigration of Hill Coolies to the and barbarities innumerable, as known to have been perpetrated 
Mauritius, his inquiries had induced him to come to a diferent conclusion. under Lord Glenelg's order; are the Coolies to have no protection 
In the first place, it uppesred that upwards of 20,000 Hill Coolies had | uginst these? Or what protection does my Lord John dream he 
emigrated from India to the Mauritius—it did not appear that they bad enn supply against them! The protector is to superintend the 
suffered in consequence; on the contrary, they had received good wages, | contracts, But we must remind his lordship also, that other 
and had been well treated. I hey moreover appeared to have beon per- Very Important Poo take place after the contract shall 
fectly aware of the conditions of the contract into which they had entered, | have been signed. ‘There is then the voyage to the Mauritius, 
and they were enabled to enforce its observance upon their masters. | not so long indeed as that to Demerara, but qe long cnough 
Moreover, there was a constant intercourse between Mauritius and Cal- | to expose cargoes of human beings to sufferings little short of those 
cutta, giving the means of keeping up a constant communication between | of the middle-passage frum Africa to the Western world. In this 
the people in India and their relations who had gone to the Mauritius. very voyage, in fact, sume of those uit iv cases of suffering oc 
Many who bad engaged for five years had expressed their willingness to curred, by the force of which the former traffic in Coolics was 
put down. And is there to be no security against the recurrence 
of these? The protector, however, is to superintend the con- 


engage for five years more, after going home to see their friends; but as 
the probibition against Hill Coolies leaving India was ubsolute, they were 
unable to do so, That being the state of the case as regarded Mauritius, tracts—aye, the contracts, this is the very marrow of the matter 
he proposed to relax the prohibition of the Order in Council as regarded ta then t -ho, it comes out, have been wanting to bind tl 
dat jdiand Te bad besc proposed to engage them or fivé years, but | tO the p an . w 10, 1 Som 1165 : tl tha ng 1 ind 2C 
to this he objected, as he considered one year a sufliciently reasonable 1 Coolies tor five years !-—and to sce eran ate not deceived, 
time, and be thought it would be better to renew the contract from time to | But how do we know that the protector will not lend himself to 
time, rather than enter into a contract for a longer period. There was no | thie multifarious frauds of the Mauritians, or that he shall not 
analogy whatever between this case and that of apprenticeship. An | himself be imposed upon! There never was much good done by 
apprentice had to learn a trade from his master, but these men bad nothing | the protectors of slaves in the West Indies. 
to learn, they were merely Jabourers, and therefore there wus no necessity Lord John tells us much of the happiness of the two and 
for a long term of engagement; and he thought if a protector were ap- twenty thousand Coolics who have already been transported 
pointed in India to superintend the contracts, and see that the Coolies | to Mauritius, Will he lay upon the table of parliament the 
were not deceived in the engagements they were entering into, it was but | documents by which his statements can be proved? We know 
rhe ue be eee 5 . from i bere 15 that many of these persons were taken to that island wholly 
’ e e ove their con- id : 87 > r r 1211 
dition. Ile 5 1 1 H ke he masters to Against their w 110 and > Ea „truly SAVES as Any victims ever 
bave the services of their labourers ; but be considered that the comfort torn from the ces h, _ Africa ; 15 Ried mere een Unsup> 
and well-being of these labourers, who, during the last session, had occu- ported assertions of their great ‘mppiness hon considerable 
pied so much of the attention and anxiety of parliament, and most incredulity. Will the colonial secretary even create a free press 
properly and naturally so, should be the primary consideration. As he did | 11 Mauritius, and give, the British public an opportunity of 
not intend to bring in any bill on tbe subject, he thought it necessary to becoming acquainted with the facts of the case y unfettered 
discussion on the spot? At present, if there be anything wrong 
in the island, not a single newspaper dare tell of it. It is a perfect 
den of darkness, so far as any real knowledge of its condition 
is concerned; and we do not know but it may be a den of thieves, 


make this statement to the house.—( Cheers.) , 
Undoubtedly my lord John Russell has done much better in 

On one point of great importance Lord John Russell has said 

nothing; we mean the transportation of large numbers of inen 


making this statement in the face of parliament and the public 
without women. Is it possible that he contemplates the renewal of 


before the obnoxious order in council shall be promulgated, than 
lord Glenelg did in issuing a similar order without giving the 
this revolting system; and again are we to see cargoes of our fellow- 
creatures in motion to & distant region, with two women to a 


public any notice at all. So far we give him eredit for frankness 
and fair dealing ; and for affording to the friends of humanity and 
freedom an opportunity of expressing their sentiments ere it is 
hundred men? The planters, it may be true enough, do not want 
any human beings who will not do field work; but, to feed the 
cupidity of a few hundred sugar-growers, is a British statesman 


too late, We must not be slow in availing ourselves of it. 
The public must not be deceived by the smooth diplomatic 
i to sanction the extensive rupture of family ties, and to 
oster an accumulating inequality of the sexes, which is known 


terms in which the noble secretary for the colonies has announced 
his purpose. He sweetly says that it is only “to relax the pro- 
hibition of the order in council as it regards the Mauritius.” He 
to be onc of the most fruitful sources of vice, depopulation, and 
wretchedness ! 
We may add, that we think the present measure of the 


persuades us, moreover, that “the comfort and well being of 
ie labourers shall be the primary consideration,“ and treats us 
Qucen's ministers excecdingly ill-timed. They are just about to 
send out a new governor, in whom both they and the British 


ne tie outlines of a plan for appointing a Coolie protector, and 
Hct pretty fictions, as though he either really imagined, or 

public can place confidence. If the subject of Coolie emigration 
to Mauritius must be considered anew, surely it would be aap 


ought we should believe, that he could accomplish the end. 
01 fact is, however, that the island of Mauritius is again 
opened to the importation of labourers from India; and we 
to charge Sir Lionel Smith with instructions to inquire 
report upon it. We have never had any confidence m Sh. 
William Nicolay, and can anticipate nothing but vexations pad 


entertain a full conviction that in spi ‘otectorships, i 
. C pite of all protectorships, it 
155 a substantial renewal of the slave- trade. s i 

. € extent over which this revived traffic in men wonld be 


used is far greater than at first sight may appear. Lord John Wi 
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mischievous results from entrusting to his successor the execution 
of a policy which he has recommended. 

e are no enemies to free emigration, but we wish it to be 
really free. To Coolie hunting, kidnapping, and slavery, we have 
an unconquerable aversion ; and these are the atrocities which we 
are convinced will he renewed, if the plan announced by the 
sceretary for the colonies is carried into effect. Public opinion 
should be expressed on it without delay. It is a motter of grace 
and condescension that we have heard anything of it in parlia- 
ment; and in all probability we shall hear nothing more of it 
there spontancously. It is reported, moreover thatthe order in 
council may be expected to. issue very speedily ; so that, if any- 
thing can avert the threatencd mischief, it is the prompt and 
general expression of the public sentiment, and we fervently 
invoke to action this last hope of liumanity and frecdom. 


[WEDNEsDay, 


and oppressive. By no parties can the sentiment be held in a 
more distinet or unqualified manner than by British abolitionists, 
that every free person should be at liberty to remove his residence 
when and where he pleases. 

Notwithstanding these points of agreement, however, the 
immigration scheme, as now proposa by the planters, is one to 
which we cannot declare our esion. On the contrary, after 
the most careful and dispassionate consideration we have been 
able to give to the 5 are constrained to pronounce our 
decided and unequivocal disapprobation of it. e must assign 
some of our reasons. 

In the first place, we do not admit the allegations on which 
it is founded. These are presented to us distinctly in the 
Memorandum, and are as follows :— 

I. A large deficiency in the sugar and other cultivated staples, 
arising from emancipation. 

Our reply to this is two-fold : first, that although there is a 
deficiency, as every hody expected there would be, yet upon the 
whole it is not large, but much smaller than might have been 
anticipated. And secondly, that the deficieney is by no means 
universal, or even general. os has done well, and 
several islands have had to rejoice in an unusually crop. 
But, that we may not seem to be talking at random on this sab. 
ject, we print below an official return of the result of su 
cultivation in Antigua for three successive periods of five years 
each, the last being the period of frec labour. 


Crops in the island of Antigua, from 1824 to 1838 inclusive, 
with the Averages of every five years. 


THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 


Accorpinc to our promise, we resume this weck the immigra- 
tion question. We are told by the colonists that it is of great 
importance to them; and we are sure that, as friends of human 
liberty and happiness, it is of great importance to us. The 
better way, indeed, of entering on the subject, will be to exhibit 
in the first instance the magnitude of the scheme which the plan- 
ters are now contemplating ; from which will clearly appear the 
immense extent to which the interests of humanity are involved 
in it, and the deep and jealous consideration it demands. 

We olwerve then, in the first place, that the scheme now in- 
sisted on by the planters involves the emigration from their 
native land, and the importation into the British West Indies, of 
an immense number of persons, From an article in the Colonial 
Gazette of the Ist of. January, from a Memorandum for Dr. 
Lushington’s consideration” in the Morning Chronicle of the 
26th of December, and from Reflections on West India Affairs, 


Rum. Mol Ass ES. 


Puncheons. 
4732 


4082 
by Sir Edward Cust, (all of them sources of authentic informa- 2900 
tion as to the views of the planters on this subject) may be Big! 
derived ample proof of this assertion. There is n loud cry of a 2126 
deficiency of labour consequent on emancipation, and immigrants K 
are wanted to compensate this. Then we are told that cultiva- 14,797 2797 
tion may be much extended—that some of the colonies are only — — 
cultivated in patches, and that one of them by itself (Guiana) 12, 849 3024 
could furnish sugar, cotton, coffce, and spices sufficient for the 12,025 29-43 
whole empire; and immigrants enough are wanted to do all this. 13,148 2489 
A writer in the Colonial Gazette tells us, that large supplies of 12,612 2180 
labourers may be had from the American continent: “ from 11,092 1704 
fifty points between Rio de Janeiro and Boston they would flock 
to the British colonies, if invited by the call of justice to the 12,189 24081 
negro ;” but this, he adds, “would still be inadequate to the z 
demand for labour.” Sir Edward Cust confesses that his ideas 20,263 1149 13.818 
ing emigration from Africa alone go to the actual “transfer : 13.376 1907 8425 
of A PEOPLE from home to a distant continent,” Reflections, p. 73. 1833 10312 948 4149 
These 5 are of unequivocal and decisive import. It 1333 3325 431 3030 
is nota few hundreds nor a few thousands that can satisfy the 1833 18.251 1115 12 113 
planters’ demand for immigration ; they are calling for hundreds xs ? : 
of thousands. | 
But this is neither the whole nor the worst. Emigration to Average. 15,545 1109? 83086 $ 
the West Indies is to be not only large but perpetual. tells us 


the Colonial Gazette: “The more intelligent of the emigrants 
from various parts of America would soon lay by a capital, and 
eould themselves require labouring hands. And the writer of the 
Memorandum innocently states, that “those labourers now in the 
colony who are industrious will become independent, purchase 
land of their own, cultivate provisions for themselves, and be of 
no use in cultivating the staple exports of the colony. It is 
therefore desirable that an influr of labourers be constantly kept 
up, to supply the place of those becoming independent.” The 


Suoar :—Increase in five years ending 1838 . 1366 hogsheads. 
Rux :—Decrease in five years ending 1838 . 2459 puncheons. 
Motasses :—Increase in five years ending 1838 . 11311 puncheons. 
The governor, Sir William Colebrooke, modestly but justly 
remarks, that this return “ amply attests that the labour of the 
colony has been as satisfactorily applied during the last five vears 
as in those which preceded 1834. In addition to this document, 
we are enabled by the Trinidad pepe to present another, 
0 


exhibiti Fus 9917 satisfactory view of the agriculture of that 
measure pressed forward so earnestly, then, is to he not temporary island. The following is from the Trinidad Standard of the 
hut permanent; a drain for ages to come on the population of last mail but one: 


either hemisphere, and of almost every natien under heaven. 
More need not he said, we think, in order to satisfy our readers 
that thesubject isa very serious one; and that it involves the interests 
of humanity to an extent inferior only to the slave-trade itself, 
We are not going to lay it down, however, that a t scheme 
is necessarily a t evil. On the contrary, we will, for argu- 
snent’s sake, admit the supposition that the immigration scheme 
may be as beneficial as it is magnificent ; and we will address 
ourselves to the consideration of it with a d of candour and 
impartiality which, we hope, shall not be liable to question. 

e sct out by observing, that we cherish no hostility whatever, 
either towards the planters or their interests. The abolitionists 
of Great Britain have never been actuated by such a principle ; 
but, on the contrary, have been convinced that the attainment of 
their object would be as conducive to the real interests of the 
masters as to those of the slaves. And why should they be 
adverse to the interest of the planters 


now! Since it i d 
that their prosperity, if consistent with it is evident 
freedom, must be for the advan 


“‘ The following statement of the ex ports from this colony, from 
Ist Jan. 1839 to 15th November (u ee been kindly handed 
us, and may be relied on as correct. mpering the number of 
pona of sugar shipped up to the 15th ult. with that shipped 

uring the entire year 1838, there is only a deficiency of 
1,062,384 lhs., equal to (at 1400 lbs. nett per hogshead) to 785 
hogsheads. There is more than this quantity of sugar afloat in 
the harbour, which will be cleared out before the 31st inst.; the 
crop of 1839 will therefore fully equal that of 1838. We have 
the further gratification to point out that the revenue on su 
already equals that of last year: — 4318, 280 steri. was the value 
on which the 34 per cent. was paid last year ; and from the higher 
rate of the this crop, the value of sugar exported sat ee A 
stands at £321,512—the duties on the 700 or 800 hogsh 
remaining of this year’s crop will, therefore, be clear surplus 
revenue as compared with the preceding year. 


, > EXPORTS ro 15TH NOVEMBER, 1839. 
justice and practical i 


Value. 

J c € of the labourers. The Su osseessesesel DO, 28,5 e 
interests of other parties being secure, let West India proprietors be Cotton 5 = Se ong os ae E 
promote any measure br all prosperity and that we shall willingly | Coffee .. 174715.. 5,90 6 11 
promote any measure by which their welfare may be advanced. Coca. ......  2,559,768..........., 34,421 11 4 

In the next place, we observe, that we do not upon any ground Rum... . . .. galls. , 9,946. 1.126 10 2 
disapprove or wish to obstruct free emigration. So far fon: this, Molasees ......... 834, 600. 40,217 2 0 
the ti-Slavery Committee have taken prompt and energetic Sundries „ 3,163 18 2 
5 to obtain the oe those restrictions which ve „% OOO OSH eee „„ 660% „6 6 

mposed in some of the colonics, on the d ure of 52 

labourers, and which must be unequivocall y 1 unjust Total £400,458 6 11 
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Fesrvary 12, 1840.1 
OF THE BARBADOS LIBERAL. 


It will be in the recollection of many of our readers, that the 
British Emancipator was indebted on several occasions, and par- 
ticularly in the paper of September 4th, 1830, to the corres- 
pondence of the able editor of the Liberal, for a full delincation of 
the abuses existing in Barbados. Ilis representations have proved 
exceedingly distasteful to Sir Evan M‘Gregor. -> His excel- 
lency was once a liberal and impartial ruler—the friend of the 
enslaved and the oppressed; but he now “ goes the whole hog” for 
‘conciliation,’ and yet, strange to say, iy sensitive and uncom- 
fortable at the loss of his anti-slavery reputation. His dis- 
appointment has lately betrayed him into certain proceedings of a 
most undignified and extraordinary character. 

On the number of the Emancipator above referred to reaching 
Barbados, the governor resolved to extinguish his adversary, 

> : Mr. Prescod, and to set himself right with the English public by a 
affected by want of labour, it would have been affected universally, formal appeal to the labouring population. The agents employed 
or at all erents generally; since throu hout the entire West were the police magistrates; and the first fruits of their labour 
Indies the same difficulties in respect of labour were to be con- have sued in the shape of a deputation of fifty-five negros, 
tended with, and were in fact loudly complained of. We have | head-inen on various estates in the parish of St. George, (accom- 
seen convincing proof, however, that the crop has not been] panied by Mr. police-magistrate Watts,) who waited on tho 

nerally deficient ; and we may safely conclude, therefore, that | governor on behalf of the labouring population of that district. 
An address, purporting to be theirs, was read by Mr. Watts; to 


Peal deficiencies have arisen, not from the want of labour, but 
from some other cause. In relation to the colony in which the | which the governor made a gracious reply. The deputation was 
leave, highly pleased no 


deficiency has occurred, British Guiana, such other hospitably entertained, and took their 


princi ME 
cause iana to have existed. The last year was distinguished doubt with their reception, 
by a long drought, from which the colony suffered severely, as is] One would have thought an event so highly satisfactory—an 


distinctly stated by governor Light, in an official dispatch which acknowledgment of prosperity and contentinent from so large a 
was inserted in the last Reporter, and assigned by him as the | e to their 


: pressions of gratitud 
cause of the failure of the crop. It is well known that in the i indi ons of grat 


body of negros, accompanied by e: 
employers sumewhat profuse, and of indignation against their un- 
West Indies the crops are remarkably dependent on the scasons, ) P ’ 5 ag 
while the seasons are extremely uncertain; su that very great 


welcome advocate, Mr. Prescod, a little vehement and in terms some- 
e sens q l d what extraordinary, wauld have been made the most of. But 
irregularities in the produce continually result from this cause | we look in vain in the governor’s address to the assembly, or in the 
alone. For an exemplification of this let our readers cast their i 
eyes over the return from Antigua ; where they will find the 


assembly’s reply, for any allusion to it. The government paper is 
crop of sugar to be, in 1826, 17,085 hogsheads ; in 1827, 5065; 
an 23 in 1887, 5325; 


And this is Trinidad! one of the very colonies from which we 
hear such a vehement outcry for labourers, because of the alarm- 


ing deficiency of the crops ! 

We do not say that the crops have been no where deficient ; 
but the documents produced, and others which might be pro- 
duced, fully bear us out in asserting that the deficiency has been 
neither universal nor general, but only local and partial. We 
deny, therefore, the broad and unqualified allegation of a deficiency 
in the crops in the West Indies; it is only in portions of the 
West Indies that any such deticiency has arisen. 

2. The sccond allegation is the want of continuous and regular 
labour, as the cause of the asserted deficiency. 


We will postpone fora moment the question whether labour 
has been materially wanting, in order to bring ont the fact, that, 
whether it have been so or not, this is not the cause of any defi- 
ciency in the crop. Our reasoning is this: If the crop had been 


ominously silent, and we dare say the governor's despatches 
din 1828, 14,150; and again, in 1836, 10,312 ; 


might be searched in vain for any record of this remarkable oc- 
pl.; n 5 | currence, The reason is plain. The whole affair was such a pal- 
and in 1838, 18,251, This no doubt is a sample of the inequality pable piece of mumincry, that we presume calm reflection has 
characteristic of West India productiveness. The crop of one made the actors ashamed of it, and disposed them to think that the 
year is only one-half of the preceding, and less than a third of | Jess is said about it the better. We, however, arc not inclined 
the following. This is just what has happened in Guiana, with | to pass over the subject so lightly. It is too important an illustra- 
a notorious drought to account for it; but instead of its being sct s 
down to the course of the seasons, it is artfully blazoned torth 


tion of the state of Barbados, and of the rule ot Sir Evan M‘Gre- 
1 ̃ 10 Suat tha: Tule gor, to be suffered to pass without comment. ere 
s er 12th, e 

representation that there has been a short crop in the whole 


Ina letter from Mr. Prescod, dated Decem 
d “| says, “evcry statement in that letter to the Emuncipator had 
cst Indies, and to force on an extensive scheme of colonial | eithe y 10 


; 1 either been published here in detail weeks and montlis before, 
immigration. 


with all the circumstances of names, and dates, and places, or was 
We will now take up the assertion that continuous aud regular | fully borne out by such prerious publication here on the spot.“ 
labour has been wanting. Our observations upon it are two. | The statement of this fact naturally suggests the inquiry, why Sir 
The first is, that in West India cultivation continuous and regular] Evan M‘Gregor deferred his appeal to the labourers till the re- 
labour is not required; but rather, many hands at certain times, | monstrances of Mr. Prescod were re-echoed from the mother 
It is well known to have been one of the practical evils of slavery | country. The inevitable inference is, that the “oppressions done 
to the proprictor, and one source of its consuining expensiveness, | under the sun“ do} not disturb his equanimity, until they aftect 
that, having slaves, he must employ them whether he had any | the reputation of his government and his standing in the est iiuu- 
thing for them to do or not. It is one of she proprictor’s advan- 


tion of the British community. 
tages now that he can have few or many hands as he pleases, and A few extracts from Mr. Prescod’s letter will show how tlie de- 
can turn off at any time those he does not want. Complaints of 


monstration above alluded tu was got up :— 
the want of continuous and regular labour, therefore, may be set “ On the Lith ultimo, all the necessary preparations to give the thing 
down as in great part artful and fraudulent. ‘I'he use of these 


effect having been made at 'yoverument-house, a (so called) deputation 
terms is little more than an imposition on the ignorant. of 50 head-men on estates in St. George's parish waited upon his Excel- 


lency, with an address from their brother labourers in that parish,’ giving 
the lie direct to the statements in my letter to the Emancipator, aud de- 
nouncing the writer as their foe! I must again refer you to the papers for 
this delectable morceau, with his Fxcellency’s O-be-joyful reply. Mr. 
police-magistrate Watts headed the deputation, and obligingly undertook 
the office of reader. The composition was his own, and he was best 
qualified to do it justice in the reading, 

“ The facts which have since come out are these.—The deputation was 
not appointed by the Lavounens of the estates; these latter were not con- 
sulted in the matter, and they knew nothing at all of the getting up ot the 
deputation, or of the purport of the address, until after it had been pub - 
lished in the newspapers, and was generally noised abroad. Many of the 
deputation, probably all, did not know that an address was to be delivered, 
until within a few minutes of its delivery—some not until it was actually 
delivered in their presence to the governor; and they were as ignorant of 
its purport as were ‘their brother labourers,’ in whose names it was de- 
livered: they very indistinctly beard it read to the governor, and only 
became acquainted with the purport and meaning, as ‘ their brother 
labourers’ did, through the wewspapers and common rumour! This, in 
general terms, is the statement made by every one of the deputation who 
has dared speak on the subject; and all who have so spoken agree that 
Mr. Prescod’s name was never called to them, nor could they have su 
posed that they were summoned—aye, summoned, as you shail learn —to 
government-house to speak against Mr. Prescod. Since the affair bag 
been blown, (and you may suppose the stir it has made among all ranks 
and classes) threats and cajolery have been beld out, it is said, to the 
members of the deputatiun, to prevent them from repudiating it. But this 
precaution was taken too late. Many bad already told what they knew of 
the affair, and what they thought of the infamous deception that had been 
played off upon them. In one case, that of Cushey Alleyne, of the Valley 
estate, fear, whether induced by actual tampering, or by his knowledge of the 
characters with whom he has to deal,(for the old man does not lack shrewd. 
ness), has brought about a disclaimer of what be had said on the subject to 
several respectable persons. It is scarcely possible to read the statement 
of Mr. John E. Braithwaite and others, inthe Liberal of 27th ultimo, and en- 
tertain a doubt of its verity ; and other persons disconnected from these have, 
since Cushey’s disclaimer, come forward to declare that be bod made 
similar statements to them. Among tbese persons, I would notice per 


labour may have becn wantin i 
g, but only to the grinding, the 
fraudulent, and the brutal—the never-pay and notice-to-quit 


able and humane einpl joini 
A _ mane employers are not joi 
Lionel Smith distinct] assured the Jate deputation of the Anti- 


men to work, as men who will qui 
uictly be maltreated and 
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ticularly Mr. Joseph Kennedy and bis son, two respectable and infuentia) | 


members of our community. The appearance of these as witnesses, you 
will observe, bas silenced Cusbey and his eulogists and supporters—the 
editors of the Mercury and the Barbarian. 

In the Liberal of 23rd ultimo you will see Vulcan Blenman's statement, 
made to myself on the afternoon of the 20th, in the presence of two re- 
spectable whites who were with me at the time. Blenman is super- 
intendant at the Mount estate. Mr. police-magistrate Watts called in at 
the Mount a few days before the demonstration, and desired that the 
manager should call up two or three of the head people. Blenman was 


one of those called; and after inquiring of the treatment and condition of 


the labourers on the estate, Mr. Watts told them that a letter had been 
written home to the Queen, giving their manager and employer a very bad 
character ; stating that the people on that estate were very badly used — 
very much oppressed. &c.; and that the governor had directed him (Mr. 
Watts) to ask them about the truth of the letter, which was doing them a 
great deal of harm in Fuglend! Blenman repeatedly declared to me, in 
the presence of the two gentlemen, that he had not been deputed by the 


people of the estate—that they were not consulted, and knew nothing of 


the deputation or the address—that he had signed no address, had read 
none, nor had it been read to him,—that he knew not tbat there was to be 
an address, until he saw it presented to the governor, and then he heard it 
so indistinctly read that he was ignorant of its true purport and meaning. 
The first knowledge he had of these was on reading my editorial remarks 
in the Liberal of the 16th. He had not vet (while speaking to me) read the 
address, and I gave him a paper containing it to read; the deputation, he 
said, did not understand it so. 

„This statement of Blenman has been now over a fortnight before the 
public, and neither Mr. Watts nor any of his friends has disputed a single 
one of its damning facts. None of the journals on the other side has even 
noticed it, (except the Mercury, briefly and incidentally, to abuse Blenman, ) 
although they have all industriously circulated the address, &c. 


“ Blenman, it is very probable, will leave the estate in consequence of 


this statement. He is in great dread of ‘disgrace’ and ejectment, with a 
wife and ten children, and of the displeasure of the governor, before 
whom he understood he could be cited to appear for having contradicted 
the address! You see, at a glance, that not only the undue power of the 
plantation despots, but the whole exaggerated weiyht of bis excellency’s 
authority bas been brought into operation to influence these ignorant 

eople. 
f tho deputation'—can read—and yet he fears that the governor has 
power (the will nobody doubts!) to punish bim for speaking the truth, 
and clearing himself and his fellow-labourers from a most disgraceful 
charge—to say nothing of the deep injury which the affair was calculated 
to inflict on bis and their interests! 

„ Allow me, now, to introduce to you Mr. Providence Cobham, whose 
name you will see in the deputation,’ attached to Groves’ estate. Pro- 
vidence knew nothing of the purport of the address, until it was read to 
him from the newspaper by a coloured gentleman of this town, a 
respectable storekeeper and joint-proprietor of a sugar estate. This gen- 
deman, who was my informant, states that Cobbam, in the presence of 
two white and several coloured persons, told him in substance as fol- 
lows :—' On the morning of the 14th, about breakfast time, he was told 
by the under-manager of the estate to go to Boarded-Hall station, to Mr. 
Watts, Ile inquired of the manager what Mr. Watts wanted him for; the 
manager replied, he could not tell—he had received a summons to send him 
to the station. Cobham directed his wife to put up his breakfast for bim, 
and went to Boarded-Hall. When he got there, he found several per- 
sons of his class, and Mr. Watts sitting at the desk with a pen in his band, 
and a paper before him. Mr. Watts asked who he was, and where he 
came from; and having replied, he was asked by Mr. Watts if he could 
write? He said no, he could neither write nor read. Mr. Watts then 
bade him bold the top (feather end) of the pen, and he (Mr. Watts) wrote 
upon the paper, while Cobham so held the pen. Mr. Watts did not read 
the paper to him, nor tell him what it was about, Mr. Watts said nothing 
more to him; and he went out in front of the station-bouse, where other 
people were standing. Presently he saw several common labourers come 
up, and the policeman in waiting told them to go back—they were not 
wanted. He then thought he might go too; and be got upon his horse, 
and bad proceeded some little way from the station, when the policeman 
called after and told him to come back, he was one wanted. Ile returned, 
and thinking it sometbing unusual he inquired, but nobody could tell him 
what was the matter—what they wanted bim for; the others were as 
ignorant 28 himself. Shortly after they were all desired to mount and 
form in procession, Mr. Watts at the head in his gig. Cobham and those 
thet he asked did not know whitber the procession was moving, until it 
had reached government-house. When they bad entered the reception- 
room and formed in lines, the governor came in, and Edward W aith went 
up to bim with a paper, made a bow, snd said something ; the governor 
bowed, and Waith carried the paper to Mr. Watts, who went up to the 
governor, and read it to bim, when the governor read another paper. 
Cobbum did not understand what Mr. Watts or the governor real. The 
after-play of bows and smiles (I have seen one of the people mimicking 
them!) and refreshments being over, ‘the deputation’ left government- 
house to return to their respective estates ; and upon the road back, Cob- 
ham says ‘ they were all wondering what it was about—what was in the 
paper that Mr. Watts and the governor had read, but nobody could tell?“ 
Cobham was astonished when my informant told bim what was in it, and 
read it to him from the newspaper. The report for the Globe, in which it 
first appeared, was, it is generally believed, got up by Mr. Watts. 

u I bave still a tew more of the deputation to introduce to you. Edward 
Waitb, fromFrench’s estate—selected by Mr. Watts to present the address 
to the governor, and ask permission for bis friend and police-magistrate, 
Frederick Watts, Esq.” to read it,—did not know the purport of the 
address, or tbat it contained anything against Mr. Prescod. Mr. Prescod’s 
namo was never mentioned to him in the affair. a 

„ Cuffy Manning, of Buckiey’s estate, a rural constable of the district, 
says that he was desired by Mr, Watts to summon some of the most 
intelligent of the people to meet at Boarded-hall station, for the purpose, 
Manning thought, of inquiring into their condition. He summoned many 
of the common labourers, who, ho considered. were capable of speaking 
as to the real staio of things; but Mr. Watts objected to them. lie wanted 


the head men, who, you must observe, enjoy superior privileges cn the | 
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Blenman is one of the most intelligent and well-informed of 
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estates, have more to lose than the others, and are more afraid of losing 
it: they are frequently the tools of the planter and his sub-agents in op- 
pressing their brethren. 

Tobias Went, of Thorpe Cottage, says ‘he was summoned to attend at 
Boarded-hall station; he did not know what he was summoned for—the 
rural constable who summoned could not tell him. On his evincing some 
unwillingness to attend, the constable told him that, if he did not attend, 
he might bring himself into trouble. Ile applied to bis master, the Rev. 
= Went, for information on the subject of the meeting, but his master 
could not inform him. On his arrival at the station-house he saw several 
persons of his class there, but they were all as ignorant of the business 
they had come about us himself. Mr. Watts simply asked his name and 
the place he had come from, appeared to write them on the paper before 
him, and then desired him (Went) to make his cross. He did so, and 
soon after the deputation moved off to government-house. No address 
was read to him, either before or after his making his cross. He could not 
hear well what was read at government-bouse, and therefore did not under- 
stand it. Ile was not deputed by bis brethren.’ 

„George Holder, of Groves says, be was summoned to attend at 
Boarded-hall; he did not wish to go, but the constable told him he would 
be obliged. He bad not been deputed bv his brethren, and did not know 
that the purpose of the meeting at oarded-hall was to present an address 
against Mr. Prescod.’ 

“ These statements were made by the parties to gentlemen of undoubted 
respectability and veracity, from whom f bave had them direct, (the last 
four in writing,) and who are willing, if necessary, to attest the substance 
of them on oath.” 

We have quoted quite enough to show the true character of 
this remarkable attempt at imposition. The fifty-five head men 
were treated as mere puppets by Mr. Watts, who does not ap 
to have had tact enough to preserve even the appearance of their 
spontaneity and free agency. But, supposing the address had 
been theirs and not his, and that it expressed their real senti- 
ments, it would have availed nothing. They neither were, nor 
could be, the representatives of the labouring population of St. 
George. These headinen are neither more nor less than the black 
drivers, who, during slavery were the immediate instruments by 
which the horrid details of plantation despotism were carried on. 
The relative position which they held then, they hold still. Mr. 
Prescod justly observes :— 

„ These men, holding the situations of superintendants, drivers, and rural 
constables, on estates, fare much better than the common labourers, enjoy 
greatly superior privileges, and are, for the most part, the mere tools of 
the planters and their sub-agents in oppressing the labourers. Occasionally, 
one of the order may be found sympathising with bis meaner brethren, 
and putting no more upon them than be cannot help; but generally their 
sympathies, like those of men in higher life, are all centered in self, and 
their sole object is to advance and benefit self: and when they look around 
upon their comfortable houses, (for they, at least, have comfortable houses, ) 
upon their well cultivated allotments, and consider the privileges and per- 
quisites which, in addition to these, they enjoy on the estate without the 
drudgery of lubour,—when these things are considered, and that they 
enjoy them only at the will and pleasure of the planter, they are naturally 
more anxious to cultivate the planter's favour than the good opinion and 
respect of the labourers;—more anxious, that is, to promote their own 
interests than the interests of these. They watch their master’s looks, 
mould their conduct to their brethren upon bis policy, anticipate his 
wishes, and the better to evince their devotion to bis interests, stimulate 
him to oppression by tale-bearing. and misrepresentation directed against 
their brethren. 

Of what value, then, would have been the address alluded to, supposin 
it to have been got up with the „ of fifty-five of these men, and 
ussented to by every one of them? ould not this itself have been 
evidence of rottenness in the cause, which could seek support from such 
a quarter, and hoped to be benefited by such means!“ 

The best commentary on this whole business, is the following 
relation of a fact which must have greatly edified Sir Evan 
M‘Gregor. 

You will learn from the papers, that only five days after the show at 
government-bouse, eight of the people from Rowans, one of the estates 
on the list, waited upon me for advice and assistance, the manager (J oseph 
Rock, whose name you have often seen figuring in the Liberal, ) having 
the day before recommenced his pranks of ejectments, and manip ng 
down provision grounds. And these were some of the people who ha 
a few days before denounced me as their foe, for having endeavoured to 
convince the public of Britain tbat they are oppressed !— these were some 
of those bappy people, whom, according to bis excellency, Sir Evan 
M'Gregor, I, for one, am ‘unceasingly engaged in endeavouring to 
persuade, against the evidence of their own senses, that they are unhappy 
and oppressed.’ 1 have since furnished his excellency with a few more 
proofs of bappiness and equal privileges. He reads the Liberal ar 
carefully, and he knows that for every single case of oppression that 
publish by way of illustration, I am satisfied to send a score to him in 
etition for redress.” 

The motive that may be supposcd to have ori 
ment of the governor and his satellites is glanced at by Mr. Pres- 
cod in the following sentence :—“ It is the work of the governor 
and his tools to put down the liberal press of the island, and was, 
it has been whispered, to have preceded and warranted a legisla- 
tive enactment to correct the een of the press! Had 
we no other evidence than conjecture and rumour, we should 
hesitate to believe that any man or menof sane mind inone of our late 
slave colonies should dream of restricting the liberty of the pe 
In this case, however, there is other and stronger evidence. In an 
address to the Marquis of Normanby, which was quoted at ne 
inthe Emancipator of the date above-mentioned, the assem l 
denounce a “ partisan press,” and the “ British emissarics,” (Scoble 
et alii) “as enemies to their peace and harmony,” and pretty 
plainly intimate the necessity of special enactments to meet the 
exigencies of their situation. Sir Evan M‘Gregor fully sympathises 
with this detestation of n free press and unauthorized intrusion, 


inated this move- 
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pression of any opinions of my own that may be at variance with 
the sentiments of others; claiming for myself the right I most 
willingly concede to others—that of thinking for oneself, and ex- 
pressing cvery thought that is honestly entertained. Í am well 
persuaded that, difficult as it may be to exaggerate the evils of 
slavery, it is possible to damage the best cause by a foolish effort 
to promote its intercst at the expense of truth. And surely, if 
ever there was a cause whose efforts were directed to the removal 
of ills, terrible beyond all evils that affect soul and body—that 
involve the question of life and death—that treat, not of the doom 
of one man, or ten thousand, but of the destiny of the whole peo- 
ple of a quarter of the globe—the wrongs and euere. of stolen 
men that are held in 185 and the atrocious deeds of the Chris- 
tian brokers in the trade of blood, who roll in riches and move in 
the goodly circles of Cuban society. —surely the cause is this that 
needs no cxaggcration of its evils. They are great indeed, beyond the 
power of imagination to picture to itself. All that I have ever 
seen of slavery—and I have seen some of its horrors in various 
countries—in Africa itself, in Asia still more, and in America in & 
far worse form than in either of these regions—all that Clarkson 
ever penned of the magnitude of its evils, or that the Howard of 
our days, the good, the gentle, the Christian patriot and philan- 
thropist, Jozeph Sturge, cver witnessed of its mitigated atrocities, 
in the transition from slavery to freedom, in the British colonies— 
and mitigated as they were, God knows they were bad enough 
to be witnessed by men like myself, too well acquainted with all 
the oppressions that are done under the sun, to be morbidly sensitive 
at the sight of the ordinary suftering of the slave, much more to be 
seen by one whose eyes were not accustomed to the practical horrors 
of slavery, whose cars were not attuned to the cries and groans of 
human anguish, but whose hand, open as day to melting charity, 
is known to be the ready minister of every motion of a heart that 
flowed with the milk of human kindness ; yet all that Sturge has 
witnessed or described, or that any Irishman in this room, in the 
worst days of our own bad times ever read of the crueltics inflicted 
or endured by any party in the phrenzy of its passions, falls infi- , 
nitely short of the terrible evils of the Jave trade as I have wit- 
nessed them during the last four years in Cuba. 

It is little to say that 25,000 human beings are annually carried 
into Cuban slavery ; that at the expiration of 30 years from the 
date of the abolition of the slave tradeon the part of Great Britain, 
the odious traftic continues in full force; that no small amount of 
British capital is invested in this trade ; that British so ee now 
that slavery is put down in our colonies, are now embarking their 
means with impunity in slave propertics in Cuba, are buying their 
slaves of necessity in the slave market, for there is no natural 
increase of the slave population in Cuba, but a terrible decrease by 
deaths ; which, at the ordinary mortality on the sugar plantations, 
would sweep away the race in slavery, in ten years, and, according 
to Humboldt’s calculation, in much less, for he states this mortality 
to vary from ten to eighteen per cent. per annum. 

It-is little to say that the mortality on the middle passage from 
Africa to Cuba is very great, that it averages at the very lowest 
ve per cent.; that I have known a single 


computation pin 
slaver to lose one hundred out of three hundred, nay, two hun- 
dred and fifty, out of seven hundred ; that between the wars 


that are made to spoil a village and steal its people, the slaughter 
in the strife, the spearing of the old and infirm, the mortality of 
the slave coffle on the trightful journey to the coast; often a dis- 
tance of thirty days from the interior, through a wilderness, 
where the land-marks are the heaps of human bones bleaching 
in the sun, the remains of the victims of former slave-trading 
adventures, the oe place of a former coffle, the final place 
here of rest indeed for thousands upon thousands of human 
beings, who sank under fatigue, and iain God mercifully saved 
from the slow death of Spanish slavery ; the further mortality 
on board the slaver from the sweeping pestilence of small-pox 
and dysentry, from the baneful effects of the contaminated atmo- 
sphere of a crowded slave-ship. From all the sufferings, terrible 
beyond any idea I ever formed of misery, till I saw that human 
hell, a slave-ship, crammed with chained men, cramped, crowded 
together, worn with suffering—spectres of men, breathing an 
atmosphere that came steaming up from the hot hold, with such 
horrible effluvia, that to me, somewhat acquainted as a medical 
man with the effects of the contaminated air of unventilated 
odours, and crowded places in gaols and hospitals in Turkey and 
elsewhere, where the pestilence that walks by noon-day lives, 
moves, and probably has its being—it seemed to me astonishing 
that life could be maintained in so foul an atmosphere, or under so 
frightful an amount of pain and suffering as I have witnessed in 
every slave-ship that has fallen under my observation. The 
further mortality from the murder of the mutilated n on 
board the slavers, when from opthalmia they become blind, o 
from scrofulous ulcers they become so maimed in their member? 


as to be unfit for sale at the slave marts of Cuba, and to save the 
provisions the worthless and exhausted slaves are slipped over the 
side ; the further mortality from the waste of life after the land- 
of the slaves during the first six months of acclamation, as it 
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and there is some reason to believe that these high contracting 


ies are (or rather perhaps were) engaged in actual conspirac 
to effect 15 object. Pit aay thing could enhance our sence of 
the value of a free press it would be the undisguised enmity of 
such parties, and if we were not already sensible of Mr. Prescod’s 
great merits and distinguished ability, we should be enlightened 
on that head by the estimation in which they are evidently held 

by his and our adversaries. f 

The unmitigated hatred of the proslavery party is his highest 
meed of praise. He stands between them and their prey. His 
services in the cause of freedom are of the highest value, and 
m disinterestedness, zeal, and ability like his, we anticipate that 
much will yet be accomplished in the great work of suppressing 
arbitrary principles and despotic habits, and purifying a corrupt 
ublic sentiment. One thing is certain, his strenuous excrtions on 
half of suffering humanity could not be put forth in a more ap- 


propriate sphere. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correction in the list of subscriptions to the Anti-Slavery Society. 
Tawell, John, £1. Os. Od., for donation, read annual subscription. 

Some articles intended for the present number are necessarily postponed. 

Such of our subscribers as are not punctually served with the Reporter, 


should change their newsmen. 


Anti⸗Slavern Reporter. 


LONDON, Fesrvary 12ra. 


We have received Jamaica papers to the 4th of January. They 
concur in stating that the Christmas holidays had passed over, 
not only with perfect tranquillity, but with less of foolish amuse- 
ment than ever. Some important matter relating to the course 
of tyrannical and wicked legislation which the assembly have 
been so smoothly pursuing will be found in another column. 


The last arrivals from America assure us of the safety of the 
Africans captured in the Amistad. The judge of the circuit 
court at New Haven has decided that they should be consigned to 
the president of the United States, for the purpose of being sent 
back to Africa. This is a triumph of humanity which will 
diffuse—we were going to say—universal joy. Whom but fiends 


could we except from it ! 


Arrangements for the Anti-slavery Convention are already in 
e sub-committee of preparation have engaged for 


progress, 

the occasion Freemasons Hall, together with suitable apartments 

F E tavern adjoining, in Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
ie 


Dr, Parmer. The Anti-slavery Committee have adopted and 
forwarded to Dr. Palmer, the following resolution in reference to his impri- 
sonmentby the House of Assemblyin Jamaica :—That this Committee regard 
the imprisonment of Dr. Palmer by the House of Assembly in Jamaica as 
aa oppressive and vindictive exercise of the prerogative of that House; 
Dr. Palmer having, in their opinion, been guilty of no intentional violation 
of its privileges, and being obnoxious to its displeasure chiefly for his ad- 
rocacy of liberal principles: the Committee, therefore, take” the earliest 
opportunity of conveying to their valued friend an expression of their 

mpathy with bim in this trying circumstance, and an assurance of 


t 
108 unabated confidence and esteem. 


Ar 4 urere of the Falmouth (Jamaica) Baptist Missionary 
Society, on the 25th of December last, were adopted the following 
resolutions :—~ 

“ That this meeting deeply and sincerely deplores the continuance of 
the odious and abominable traffic in human beings, especially in the United 
States of America; and, while it sympathises with ‘ those who are in 
bonds, as being bound with,’ it feels convinced that it is the duty of this 
Cal . and of all Christians, to offer their unceasing prayers to Almighty 
God, tBat He may incline tbe bearts of all mankind to unite in the most 
cordial endeavours to extirpate slavery from the world. 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting that an Anti-Slavery CONVEN- 
TION of friends in Jamaica, who desire the utter extinction of slavery 

„ wd the slave-trade, be held early in the month of March ensuing ; and 

that circulars signed by Captain Stuart, the chairman of this meeting, be 
distributed inviting the friends of liberty to be present on the occasion.“ 
Baptist Herald, 


Sama- an ——ů 


SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


From the Dublin Weekly Register.] 
Conclusion of tbe speech of Dr. Madden, at the late Anniversarv of the 
Dubin Ant-slavery society. j 
Tar information Phas desire is, fortunately, of a kind that re- 
quires no powers of oratory to heighten its importance, or to add 
to the interest you feel in the subject of it. My business for some 


reja 5 to 17 with slavery in all its monstrous forne 
iP and doing, and active against it, and not speaking much | in : 
i 15 ic 1 had addressed is called, consequent upon the hardships they have endured ;— 
are traced and the several 


hen all these sources of misery 
cad of mortality summed up, it will be found that for Maid 


stolen man carried away from Africa, who is alive in Cu 
slavery at the cnd of six months, two human beings must have 


il rished. 
Mit e nothing to say this traffic is nefarious and appalling: why 
even the miscrcants in Cuba, who are steeped to the very lip 


about it, having few opportunities, indeed, unless 
an assemblage of sugar planters or slave traders; and any speech 

10 by one tainted with my opinions to that enlightened bod 

13 t entitle the speaker to the honours of a maar ydois of whic 
ren 55 embitioua. The information I have to offer you is con- 
Seth facts, and a few suggestions connected with them. These it 
ala extent of my endeavour to lay before you simply and accu- 
J, without exaggeration of any circumstances or the sup- 
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in slave-trade interests, foreigners and Spaniards, admit that the 
traffic is wholly unjustifiable in the abstract ; they condemn the 
principle, and they pray you to acquit their honour because they 
only maintain the practice, and have a very favourable opinion of 
the profitableness of it. It is useless even, perhaps, to enter 
into general details of the sufferings of these victims of the fell 
spirit of avarice that reigns in Cuba; you hear occasionally, 
perhaps, of 400 or 500 naked savages having been captured in a 
small slave schooner ; that every man, woman, and child on board 
the captured vessel was bare and naked: that the men were 
chained, and the children were sickly and exhausted. The mind 
either recoils from the painful impression of so much misery, or 
the picture is one of Sch gencral suffering, that no adequate idca 
of the particular wrongs of the wretched negros is conveyed to 
the mind. The portraiture of a battle affects us less than that of 
a single captive such as Sterne depicted ; we see “ the iron enter- 
ing into his soul,” and yet we know we are but gazing on an 
imaginary sufferer. 

Let me present to your imagination a real captive—one that has 
recently fallen under my own observation, and, I may add, under 
my own charge—one into whose soul the iron of affliction had 
verily and indeed deeply entered—a single sufferer, a negress, 
taken out of a captured slaver, a wan, emaciated, listless, silent 
woman, a sullen savage, in the phrascology of Cuba in every case 
of anguish and despair—a person who licither spoke nor moved 
from the place where she sat rocking her naked bods to and fro 
all day long. There was a calm settled look of deep, unspeakable 
wretchedness in her regard, which made me dissatisfied with the 
explanation I received of the strangeness of her conduct, that she 
was a sulky negress, and showed no thankfulness for anything 
that was done tor her, like other women, They, poor things, 
were dressed in the new apparel which had been just given them, 
enjoying the poe fare now provided for them, and celebrating 
with songs and dances the happy change in their lot. I thought 
she must have grievous reason for such great dejection ; the poor 
thing left the food untouched that was brought to her at cach 
mesi; her new clothing lay folded up beside her; when she was 
asked through the interpreter to tell what ailed her, she gave no 
reply ; day after day alio was questioned, and a deep sigh was all 
the answer that could be got from her. Negros are said by 

lanters to be the only human beings (1 beg the planters’ pardon 
or calling the negros human,) who are insensible to kindness ; 
they, no doubt, have so many benefits to be grateful for, that the 
want of any thankfulness on their parts is too glaring a defect 
to pass unnoticed, Any kindness, indeed, that was shown to this 

oor creature was apparently thrown away, but apparently only, 
or by little and little it subdued the stermness of a mother’s 
grief; and what grief surpasses the affliction of a mother robbed 
of her infant child? One day, as usual, I stooped down to speak 
to her. I was trying, by gesture at least, to show her I felt for 
her; and while I was holding her hand, and oftering her some 
beads, such as I had given a few strings of to soine of her com- 

anions, she burst ont crying. It scemed at last as if her burst- 
ing heart found ease, in giving vent to one loud outbreak of sobs 
and sighs. She who had shed no tears since [ had first scen her, 
now wept bitterly ; her face was drowned in tears. She put her 
hands to her breast, she then stretched ont her arms, started up 
on her feet, and, looking wildly over the side of the vessel, cried 
out for her child—her poor child; and this was her ery that live- 
long day. Ask her K you would, the ery still was—and oh, 
if ever there was one which deserved the term, cry of the heart, 
surely it was hers—“ My child, my poor child!” It was long 
before this tempest of sorrow was assuaged sufficiently to obtain 


N 
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from her any collected account of the Joss of her infant. It 


appeared that when the sliver was chased by our cruiser, fifty of 
the negros were thrown overboard (twenty-four of whom were 
poa up by the cruiser’s boats), with the view of detaining the 
atter vessel, and of thus eluding the pursuit: and during this 
commotion on board the slaver, and the mortal terror at sceing 
their comrades flung overboard, this unfortunate woman lost 
her infant, but how, or at what period it was killed, she could tell 
nothing. Jam happy to say that, by humane treatment, her 
immediate grief was in some degree assuaged, and that no creature 
could secem more sensible of the sympathy that was felt for lier. 
But how often have 1 been told these people are savages—they 
have no natural affections—the separation of families is nothing 
to them—the sundering of the ties that bind mothers to 
children, and children to parents, is nothing to negros? They do 
admit that even the she bear will mourn, if robbed of her cubs ; 
but the gricf of a negro mother for her child is only a gust of 
Eon that proceeds, not from any emotions of the heart, but 
rum the violence only of the irascible temper of the negro 
women. Oh! how often have I heard this language, and 
how often have I known these sentiments adopted by men—aye, 
even by ministers of religion, who tell you, in Cuba as well as 
in America, they see no hardships in slavery—that the slaves are 
kindly treated, are well fed, and deccitly elad, and have nothing 
to complain of! What do these gentlemcn know of slavery! 
They eat and drink, no doubt, in the houses of the opulent 
planters in the towns, and they reason on the strength of the 
goodness of their entertainments, that the ~!aves of their hosts 
are treated like their guests. 

If I ask one of those gentlemen at Havanna or Charleston, how 
are the poor slaves treated in those places 

The answer's one that smells of groves, 
The old proverbial bappuncss of tives 
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They sce nothing in the houses they visit to shock humanity. 
There is no scourging of men or women inflicted in their pre- 
sence—the child is not torn from the mother’s breast in the pre- 
sence of the reverend gentlemen—they hear_no howlings of grief 
or pain in these well-regulated families. No doubt of it; these 
planters of the towns whom they visit are men of honour and 
respectability, and therefore it follows that “they are all honour- 
able men;” all the tribe are necessarily humane, and every 
master ix, by parity of reasoning, a kind owner, a merciful pro- 
rictor, and a considerate employer. T an sick of this language. 
have heard it from intelligent, nay, even from religious men, and 

heen sometimes confounded, sometimes grieved, sometimes angered 
at such folly, falsehood I must not call it. I have asked these 
gentlemen, how often have you judged of the condition of the 
negros, not in the houses, but on the sugar properties! have you 
seen these properties in the absence of your friends, the planters ? 
—do you Pion how many hours they work—how great is tho 
mortality on their estates—what is the proportion of the sexes?! 
And I have known instances where such persons have visited 
one of these properties with its most agrecable proprictor, were 
shown all the amenities of slavery, and came back delighted with 
all they saw, and acknowledging that their minds were disabused 
on the subject of slavery, and they were satisfied it had been wholly 
misrepresented ; and yet these men, whose experience was destined 
to come before the public, were actually ignorant that the negros 
on this property were worked, during the time of crop, for six 
months in the year, for twenty continuous hours; that they had 
but four hours sleep out of the twenty-four; that there was not 
one aged negro on the estate; that the proprietor did not live on 
the property; that the mortality on it exceeded ten per cent.; 
that the annual deerease was made up out of the public slave- 
mart, and that the amount of produce wrung from the toil of the 
over-worked negros was about double the amount ever obtained 
in our own colonies, even in the wurst of times, from the labour 
of British slaves. 

’ Yis thus our travelling gentlemen, who dine 

With merchant planters, judge them by their wine ; 

And if they're civil, corteous, and give feasts, 

They think their slaves are treated like their guests, 

And now, gentlemen, having made known some circumstances 
to you with respect to the evils of the system of slavery, the 
enormity of the guilt that attaches to the practice of it, to the 
trafic in its victims, and likewise the ignorance that prevails 
amongst our countrymen in America on this subject, and the 
apathy they feel in the cause of emancipation, I have only to ex- 
press the most ardent hope [ entertain for the abolition of the 
slave trade by the destruction of the markets for stolen men. 


— — ee) 


WICKED LEGISLATION IN JAMAICA. 

The house of assembly bas been legislating at a great rate; having 
enacted or revived above fifty laws in a session of eight weeks. What 
kind of laws they have been making is told but too paintully in the follow- 
ing extract from the Colonial Reformer :— 

We enrnestly call on the friends of lawful liberty and just and equal 
laws in the mother country, to keep theireves wide open to passing events 
in this island. Let them not be deceived by the apparent tranquillity 
which has, for the most part, marked the proceedings of ibe present session 
of the nssembly. Let them not commit the egregious mistake of fancying 
that such tranquillity is the happy harbinger of a change of policy, or a re- 
formation in the principles of the members of that body. A calm and 
attentive perusal of the various ucts which bave passed and are in progress, 
will shew that there is not the sligbtest real improvement in the tone and 
temper of the Ilouse—that they are actuated by the same arbitrary, unjust, 
and selfish policy that has characterised their former conduct in reference 
to the rights and interests of the labouring population. 

Te will be observed that their legislauon has been of a two-fold cba- 
racter—partly penal, and partly protective. Penal as regards the labourer, 
and protective as regards themselves: for while they buve most jealously 
provided against any possible infringement on their own interests, they 
have yet failed to pass a single measure affording any manner of fuir pro- 
tection to the rights of the labouring poor, and they have moreover passed a 
number of enactments most seriously restricting the constitutional [fberties 
of the subject. We will not go into any minute details on this head to-day, 
but will just point out one or two prominent items. We have a law to re- 
strain vagrancy, vet without any varzrants to restrain. A law to prevent 
squatting, an offence which, on the confession of members themselves, bas 
no sort of existence. A law im effect prolabiting the poor man trom fishing 
either in running streams, in harbours or creeks, or even on the open sea. 
An act for the recovery of tenements, or, properly speaking, to tacilitate 
summury ejectments, and enactments for the speedy recovery of rents: but 
no act to secure the rights of tenants, holding legal possession ot houses 
and Jands, and paving rent fur the same. 

There are a number of other oppressive enactments, which we ball not 
now stop to particularize, but proceed to mention that which has not yet 
passed through all its stages—to wit—The bill to organize an a: med police! 
The very parties advocating the measure distinctly admit, that there exists 
not the slightest disposition to riot or disturbance of uny description on the 
part of the labouring population. And what would our British readers 
suppose could be the assumed ground of necessity for this expensive 
measure? It is neither more nor less than this. To enable the authorities 
to carry into effect the various penal, restrictive, coercive, and highly 
oppressive laws, which these honourable persons have tl:ought proper to 
enact, and which they clearly anticipate will provoke serious resistance f 
And also to enable the planters to recover their rents at the point of the 
bayonet! Mr. Leslie, in his speech on Wednesday last, observed that he 
thought no measwe was more required; that “ without it he considered it 
would be impossible ¿v carry the provisions cf the Vayrant Law, or tie Law t 
register fire ume, icio efect!’ and “that nene but armed ner could ever 
succeed iu guelin an ix , , boty et mon, also ure !!“ Mr. Hlanil- 
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are determined that none but themselves or their friends shall hold the office. 
Lord John Russell is too old a statesman not to see their drift, much too 
good a man to do an act of such injustice to the present magistracy, and 
much too wise to trust to the late slave owner, or to his partisans the 
sole power of adjudication between employer and labourer for years to 
come in Jamaica. A Friexp. 


ton Brown warmly echoed these sentiments, arguing that without such a 
body it would be impossible to execute a warrant properly, or take in 
custody parties who refuse to piy their rent. 

Once more we call on the friends of freedom to be on the alert—the 
liberties of the people are in imminent danger ! 

On this very important subject we have been favoured with the 
following correspondence, which we cannot do better than lay 
hefore our readers without comment: 

Extract of a private letter. 
Jamaica, December 23d ,1839. 

You know how earnestly I have maintained the necessity of some 
improvement in the mode or means of administering justice in the 
higher courts. The subject has been taken up by the assembly, but, 
according to my notions, in a most extravagant and injudicious spirit, 
The measure is reputed to be the offspring of the chief justice; it, at 
all events, exhibits a very strong filial feeling, by commencing with a 
reduction of his labours and a considerable increase of his salary. It is 
proposed by the bill introduced, to have a vice-chancellor, a placo for the 
speaker of. the house of assembly, Mr. Panton, at a salary of £3000 
sterling—chief justice £3500 sterling—two legal assistant judges £2000 
sterling each, six or nine chairmen of quarter sessions and common 
pleas, at £1000 sterling each, to be legally educated—by which term, 

have in the debates intimated they mean not merely barristers, 
but solicitors also; and I have reason for believing that Messrs. Dallas 
and March, about the poorest and most violent members of the house, 
and the warmest in their ‘support of this measure, have already assured 
themselves of the probability of their being rewarded for their zeul, 
by receiving each one of these appointments. 

The proposition to confine the new judgeships to men who have prac- 
tised five years at the Jamaica bar, will preclade the government from 
making any sppointments to them of men in England, who may be admi- 
rably qualified, and will confine them in their selection to Messrs. 
Panton, Edwards, and Middleton, being the only barristers of five 
years experience in the island. If the bill pesses in this form, the great 
advantage that would be derived by tlie infusion into colonial society of 
fresh men with untainted feelings, and the chances of greater impartiality 
by having individuals filling such high offices who bad never come in 
contact with the pollution of slavery, is entirely lost. 

The great argument used by Mr. Dallas and others to induce the 
house to pass the bill, is, that the appointment of chairmen of quarter ses- 
sions, which is one portion of the bill, is the only means by which 
they can get rid of the stipendiary magistrates ; or, in other words, so 
great is their anxiety to bave that body dispensed with, that they are 
willing to put the country to the expense of £30,000 sterling per 
annum (the amount the measure is calculated to cost,) to effect it. To 
an unprejudiced mind, such extreme and feverish anxiety must naturally 
induce a suspicion of the purity of the motives of those who are thus soli- 
citous, and would entail so great an expense upon the island for the 
removal of those gentlemen, and encourage the belief that the ends of 
justice would be best promoted by retaining chem. 


— 
To the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Jamaica, 5th Jan., 1840. 

Grururmen,—After sitting two months, the assembly has adjourned 
until the 17th of March. They have displayed considerably less than their 
usual violence of language during the session but have not abated a whit 
of the jealous despotism which has ever distinguished their legislation as 
it sthe negro. Nota single step has been taken for the protection 
and improvement of the labouring population, whilst several laws of the 
moet stringent severity have been passed to restrain and coerce them. 
The tenements’ bill, and those to prevent combinations and to protect 
fisberies, and particularly that for the registration of fire-arms, contain 
clauses which will soon fill the now almost empty prisons in every part 
of the island. A tax of forty shillings is laid on every gun, pistol, and 
fire-arm of every description in the possession of any individual. Heavy 
penalties have been attached to the Killing of a wild pigeon in the trackless 
and almost impenetrable woods of this island ; and it is made highly penal 
in the same way to take a fish in any of the numberless rivers and streams 
80 abundant in the uncultivated and unoccupied parts of the country. A 
vagrant law of intolerable severity has been enacted, though there is not a 
vagrant in the island. But the 1 of assembly is, it seems, deter- 
mined to provide subjects for the operation of their bills. The tenements, 
combinations, registration of fire-arms, and certain clauses in the cruelty 
to animals, and even the petty debt bill, it is confidently relied on, will soon 
make vagrants enough in Jamaica, in enticipation of which, after a whole 
year passed without such a force in unexampled tranquillity, they have 
established an armed police for the apprehension of vagrants made by the 
above bills. And what is worse, the command of this force is given to 
the notorious special justice M‘Leod, as a reward for bis faithful services 
in the cause of the planters. This is a great mistake of Sir Charles Met- 
calf, and so is his late order to the stipendiary justices directing them to 
suspend their usual quarterly reports. The colonial office will soon feel 


CAPTAIN STOCKENSTROM AND THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


Extract from tlie South African Advertiser (Cape of Good Hope) of the 
25rd November, 1839. 

WE have before us a copy of Lord Normanby’s letter to Captain 

Stockenstrom, signifying to that gentleman his removal from the 

office of Licutenant-Governor at the Cape. And from it we 

perceive that he was utterly ignorant of the character and object 

of that office. 

The office of Licut.-Governor of the castern province was 
created for the express purpose of regulating our relations with 
the native tribes heyond the colony. The internal affairs of the 
settlement did not require it. Some duties, but of a very sub- 
ordinate class, connected with the internal government of the 
province, were‘committed to the officer who held the appoint- 
ment. But this was incidental, and merely a matter oe con- 
venience. Ilis essential character was that of an ambassador consul, 
or head agent, to watch over the proceedings of the. Caffres, to 
introduce a proper system of intercourse, and to maintain peace 
between them and the colony. And the qualifications were 
experience, a knowledge of their native character, and the pos- 
session of the confidence and respect of the Caffre chicfs and 
wople. All these qualifications Captain Stockenstrom possessed 
in the highest degree. And with his possession of these his 
popularity with a certain party in the colony, at the time of his 
arrival, was inconsistent and impossible. Yet, on the sole ground 
of his being unpopular with this party, and for no other reason, 
Lord Normanby confesses that he has removed him from that 
office! Because he was unpopular with a party whose principles 
and designs he was appointed expressly to resist and suppress, he 
is removed from all connexion with the government ! 

This was weakness, miscrable weakness on tlic part of Lord 
Normanby. On the part of others whose visits to the colonial 
office preceded this fatal error there were designs of which, we 
trust, fre was not fully aware. But as those designs will now be 
frustrated by his successor, we shall say no more of them at 
present. And Jest our readers should think we have cominitted 
some mistake in the statement of the case just given, we subjoin 
the Ictter itsclf, without further comment. 


(Copy.) 

Downing Street, 31st August, 1839. 

Sin. I have had under my consideration your letters, which you have 
addressed to me under date the 8th of June, 3rd of July, and 20th inst., 
on the subject of your return to the Cape of Good Hope, and I have now 
to acquaint you, that, under all circumstances of the case, I have felt it my 
duty to submit to the Queen that it is not expedient that you should re- 
sume the government of the Eastern district of that colony. It is right 
that I sbould at the same time state, that this decision proceeds from no 
distrust of your qualifications for the office which you have filled. Those 
qualifications have been fully and repeatedly acknowledged by ber Majesty's 
government. Still less do J desire to be understood as entertaining any 
Opinion or surmise unfavourable to your personal or official character, in 
favour of which the most conclusive attestations have been given by the 
successive governors of the colony, and by my predecessor Lord Glenelg. 
You will retire from the public service in possession of the cordial appro- 
bation and esteem of the government under which you have acted, but I 
conceive that retirement to have been rendered inevitabie by the feelings of 
distrust and alienation towards you, which, as I learn from the governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, have unhappily taken such deep root in tlie minds 
of a large proportion of the colonists, as to deprive your services in that 
quarter, of the value which would otherwise belong to them, and as even 
to convert exertions in themselves most meritorious, into sources of dis- 
content and disaffection to the goverment. 

In making this communication to you, I think it necessary to connect 
it with an assurance that I am disposed to entertain with the most favour- 
able consideration any proposal which you may feel yourself prompted to 
make to me, having for its object, either the public declaration of the un- 
diminished confidence which her Majesty's government repose in you, or 
tbe providing for you any such indemnity as it may be in their power to 
offer for the pecuniary loss in which you may be involved, by the termina- 


tion of your connection with the government of the Cape of Good Hope. 
á I have the bonare to be, kä 


want “ this information. The assembly have also vested new and Sin 
scretional powers in the magistrates, hoping to retain by the removal edle 
of the stipendiary magistracy this increased authority in tbo own hands ; 4888555 = es 


Captain STOCKENSTROM. 


Extract of a letter from Caffre Frontier, dated 18th November, 1839. 


With respect to this frontier at the present moment, we are in such a 
state of tranquillity as perhaps has not been known for years. We heer of 
few or no thefts; but then we heve the finest season ever known by the 
present generation. From the month of March we have had constant raing ; 
thus the Caffres have plenty of milk, and, having a prospect of a her- 
vest, they do not hesitate to take freely of last year’s crops, which shews that 
many thefts committed by the Caffres formerly have been from want of 
food: Notwithstanding the peaceable state of affairs, there is great talk of 
a change in the present system ; and if Capt. Stockenstrom does not come 
soon, we fear these changes will be a. If any material alteration 
should tske place, we cannot tell whet may be the result ; and s war with 
the colony now would be most ruinous, for notwitstanding the vigilance 
of our present magistrate, West, to prevent the barter of fire-arms into 
Caffre land, we understand it takes place to a considerable extent. 


me) propose to substitute for that body six barristers or attornies-at-law, 
with the understanding that they shall only be chosen from those on 
the island rolls. Mr. March, the member, who brought in the bill, is one 
of the candidates. Indeed, incredible as it may appear, many of these 
needy and unprincipled men sre demanding situations from the govern- 
ment, in reward for their virulent opposition to all its measures for the last 
mx years. Dr. Morales, the friend and associste of Dr. Whittaker, and 
Dr. Barnett, the unblusbing libeller of thet excellent man Sir Lionel 
Smith, are both candidates for office, I much fear that the present still- 
ness will give pisce to a tempest, if the British government do not dis- 
allow the ls I bave alluded to above. Quiet, orderly, and submissive 
0 tho e population are, they will, in despite of themselves, be 
3 ene if these nee to caniin in force, and are to 

carried into effect at the will of a a EtA consisting 
of planters. Vet this is the present scheme in view, for they well know 
that the substitution of the lawyers is sheer hambug—five times the num- 
ber of bonest and impartial men would be inadequate to the performance 


of all the duties required of the stipendiary magistracy, and people 
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Extract of a Letter from Cape Town, dated 4th December last. 

The affair of Captain Stockenstrom, fills us with dismay. ‘be individuals 
who have been the cause of bis detention have taken upon themselves a 
responsibility from which common prudence should have preserved them. 
If all is true that we hear, there is no saying what the results may be. 
We bave not yet heard the echo of the report from the frontier; but it 
was received here in @ very different spirit {rom what might have been an- 
ticipated. Tbe ostensible reason ps ee the clamour of the people 
against Stockenstrom, is altogether without sufficient facts to support it. 
It is supposed by some that the whole bus been a scheme to get Colonel 
Somerset back to his old place, or ratber to get him into Stockenstrom’s 
place; and appearances seem to lend countenance to the suspicion. It is 
‘aid thut Colonel Here, to retain his new situation, must give up the 
army, and this he bas ssid he will not do. Colonel Smith is the next to 
whom the situation must fall by right, and he hes received an appointment 
in India; and failing Colonel Smith, the situation must devolve upon 
Colonel Somerset. Can you believe the condition imposed upon 
Colonel Hare, and the appointment of Colonel Smith at this time, to have 
happened by accident! I need say no more on this subject. I still bope 
that Lord Jobn Russell's wisdom will correct the folly of Lord Normanby, 
and defeat the scheme, which must be traced to the war-office. We are 
in painful suspense; but as the governor has not yet received any dispatch 
from the colonial-office on the subject, and as all that he has received 

respecting it is from the war- office, we are not altogether without hope. 


ABOLITION IN FRANCE. 


We have already mentioned that Messrs. Scoble, Alexander, 
and Whitehorne, have undertaken a mission to the French capital, 
to hold conference with the abolitionists of that nation on the pre- 
sent state of the question among them. We publish below the 
sentiments with which they were charged by the Anti-slavery 
Committee on this subject, as expressed in a series of resolutions 
adopted by them unanimously, at a meeting held on the 21st of 
January last. . 

That the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
have learnt witb heartfelt satisfaction that a project for the abolition of 
slavery in the French colonies, is about to be introduced to the attention 
of the Chamber of Deputies, during its present session; and that France 
=) thus vindicate its claim to be regarded as the enemy of oppression, 
and the friend of universal freedom; and as setting an honourable 
example to other nations holding any portion of its subjects in bondage. 

That the Committee regard the report prepared by M. A. de Tocque- 
ville, in the name of the commission appointed to examine the project of 
M. de Tracey relative to the slaves in the French colonies, as a masterly 
and eloquent exhibition and defence of great principles, not less consonant 
to humanity, justice, and religion, than to sound policy, and to national 


the chamber by a large majority determined that the question should be 
resumed. The day of the discussion is not yet fixed. The present 
ministers are not opposed to us; but the king, who has so much influence 
in the government, is anxious that the question should be adjourned. The 
Court Journal has put forth some articles to this effect. We do not expect 
that slavery will be directly opposed in the chamber, but that the measure 
of an indefinite adjournment will be strenuously supported. We shall be 
rey glad if we obtain a resolution stating that the minister will present 

plan of emancipation to the chamber in 1841. We are certain that the 
argument for the adjournment will be the pretended ill success of your 
emancipation. 


- ee ee — —— — 


Tax Crops I Jamaica.—We are enabled to supply the follow- 
ing information from a private letter. We know what the planters have 
said about the crops. The returns of last year were no criterion, they said, 
because the cane was planted during the apprenticesbip under forced la- 
bour, and only gathered and manufactured under freedom; but this year 
must determine whether the free labourers would work, which they 
were quite sure they would not do. This second year is come, and 
has passed away; the crops are gathered in, and the returns are made. 
Here follows the result, being a comparison of the sugar and coffee ex- 
abi for the two years endiug respectively September 30, 1838, and 

eptember 30, 1839, as exhibited in the return printed for the House of 
Assembly. 
Hhds. Tres. Bris. equal altogether to Hhds. 
Sugar, 1838. . . . 49.018 .. . . 8.975. . . 3,1971. 33,825 
1839. .. 42,219. . 5,962. 1, 9.9 .⁊ũ . 45,359 


Apparent deficieney in hogsheads, 8,466 
To what extent the practice bas prevailed since last year of enlarging the size 
of the hogsheads, I cannot ascertain ; but that it does prevail, from motives 
of economy, there can be no doubt. The hogshead is enlarged by a few 
staves, with a little additional workmanship, at a trifling expense, and the 
exporter saves by it in droggerage, drayage, wharfing, and shipping, which 
are charged by the hogshead without reference to weight, a considerable 
sum: besides this, the consignee, who once had power over the estate, 
and whose interest lay in the number of hogsheads shipped, has now lost 
much of his rule and dominion, and the consigner can study his own 
interest, Many of the hogsbeads sre now made to hold 20 to 22 cwt., 
instead of 17 to 18 cwt. Let us allow only five per cent.on the whole, for 
an increase of weight arising from this cause, and the real deficiency for 
Jamaica is only 5,175 bogsbeads, or one part in ten, and this is the first 
dreaded year of unconditional freedom, when nobody would work ! 
Tres. Bris. Casks Bags Total in cwts. 
Coffee, 1838. . . 15,752. . . , 989 . . 8404. . 300. 117.313 
1839. . . 10, 510. . 2,216. , 02.4. 167 . iô7p78,759 


38,554 
Real deficiency in cwts. 38,554, or about one-third. In order to ascertain 
the cause of this falling off, I inquired of a magistrate in tbe Kingston 
feasible ; and the existence of slavery. in any form, however modified or | district (where the largest quantity of coffee is grown,) bow he could 
sanctioned, as offering great, if not insuperable impediments to their social | account for it. He said he was sure there could have been no falling off 
elevation and happiness, as well as to their progress in education, morals, | in that district, the crops had been good, and the labourers had worked 
and religion ; and as requiring a code of coercive laws to sustain it, and a | well to gather it in. On looking again to the returns, | found bis opinion 
rigorous discipline to enforce it, incompatible with every noble and gene-] was correct, as Kingston bas exported this year within a fraction of last 
rous sentiment, and every righteous and holy purpose: they. therefore, eon- | year’s quantity, viz. :—tierces 6,165, barrels 1,844, casks 534, bags 185, 
ceive IMMEDIATE, not gradual abolition,—comrietE, not partial eman- | this quantity about three-fifths of the growth this year of the whole 
cipation to be not only just but expedient, not only wise but necessary, to island. The coffee crop is very uncertain, nothing perbaps more so, 
secure those great ends contemplated in the removal of so great an evil as and the falling of may be readily accounted for, without imputing it, as tbe 
the slavery of their fellow-men. pro-slavery party will do, to the refusal of labourers to work. One member 

That the Committee would, therefore, most respectfully and earnestly of the house of assembly tells me that one coffee estate, of which he is 
call the immediate attention of the French society for the abolition of | the attorney, produced last year only 9000 cwt.; he has known it to pro- 
slavery, to those parts of the contemplated . for the restoration of their | duce 27,000 cwt. Anotber gentleman, a local magistrate, says that he 
untorfeited rights to two hundred and fifty thousand buman beings, which | has three coffee estates, on one of which last year be lost £300 currency, 
recommend compensation to be given to their masters, and the sum ad- from the failure of crops ; but neither of them whispered one word against 
vanced to them as an indemnity by the government to be repaid by the the labourers. ‘There has been, however, on some coffee estates, a mis- 
negros daring an apprenticeship of such duration as may be fixed by | understanding or rather collision about wages, and on some of these the 
law :— cotfee has been left, it has been said, to rot on the ground, the labourers 

First— Because they consider the enslavement of men as an enormous | baving found better wages elsewbere. The exportation of mahogany and 
crime against human nature, and against God, and, therefore, to be univer- | other woods has nearly doubled. In rum there is a great falling off. The 
sally condemned and execrated, and not to be regarded as s thing to be | importation of good salt provisions, butter, candles, and soap, together 
bought und sold. with hats, shoes, cottons, coats, and other articles of good clothing have 

Secondly—Because, if such an indemnity could be justified by any | increased greatly since freedom according to the testimony of many of the 
peculiarity in the case, or by any process of reasoning, the long injured | merchants, full forty per cent., but 1 bave not seen the returns of the last 
and oppressed slave should not, under any circumstances, be called upon | year to make the comparison. 
to purchase, or be compelled to pay for his freedom and its attendant The prospects of the island, from the extensive breadth of cane plant- 
blessings, ing lately made, are acknowledged on all hands to be highly cheering. It 

Thirdly—Because, if such an arrangement as that referred to were is amusing to see how the members of the house of assembly wish to 
carried into effect, it would postpone the enjoyment of an admitted and | conceal the fact of a real prosperity. One member complains that the 
most precious right to the enslaved population, would be felt as a grievous | people are idle, and properties going to ruin; another tells him in reply, 
wrong by them all,. —would amount to a denial of ultimate liberty to | that he knows all the estates in the parish which the honorable gentle- 
many,—and would tend to alienate the loyal affections of the bondsmen | man represents, and he is quite sure that no ruin is there to be found. 
from the government, as well as from their masters; and be attended with | The same member rejoins that he did not allude to his own parish, but to 
otber evils which such ag unnatural system could not fail to engender. Westmorelund, or somewhere else: the member for Westmoreland, or the 

Fourthly— Because the experience they have bad of the working of a [other parish, rises to say that be cannot deny the fact that there may be dis- 
similar be Oe in the British West India colonies, enables them confi- | tress in some parts of tbe island, but (hat they are doing well in his district. 
dently to anticipate its injurious consequences to all parties directly con- 
nected with it, if not to predict its utter failure. 

For these reasons the Committee would venture emphatically to urge 
on their friends and fellow-labourers in the sacred cause of human freedom 
in France, the importance cf avoiding tbe pernicious example set them by 
the government of Great Britain, in substituting à system of appren- 
ticesbip for entire freedom; and of securing to their own country, by a wise, 
generous, and comprehensive legislative act, the distinguished honour of 
at once completing a great work, worthy alike of its lofty character, its 


enlightened wisdom, and its great renown. 
(Signed) JOSEPH STURGE, Chairman. 


dignity and honour. 
at the Committee consider the nee of all men, of whatever clime or 
colour, to liberty, as affirmed in the port, to be inalienable and inde- 


AMERICAN KIDNAPPERS IN JAMAICA. Some months ago, an 
American vessel arrived at Lucea, ia discharging the cargo, four black 
young men were employed, and the treatment they received at the hands 
of the captain was so kind and generous, that they consented, a3 he said 
he was short of bands, to serve as seamen on tbe return of the vessel to 
America. As the vessel stopped for a short time at Montego Bay, one of 
the lads, who entertained asuspicion that all was not right, made his escape. 
The otber three were taken toa port in one of the Southern states, and 
were sold as slaves, they are now enduring the evils of slavery, and will 
no doubt long continue to endure them, unless the British government 
— demand tbeir release from captivity. The names of these lads are 1 homas 
Extract of a Letter from Paris, dated 18th January, 1840. ———, Samuel Campbell, and Robert Dawes.— Falmouth Post. 

In a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of the 15th of Jannary, M. de 
Tocqueville, who presented the report of last year, submitted to the 
Chamber that the proposal for the abolition should be resumed. This 
proposal was opposed hy M. de Salvandi, tho former minister, by M. 
Jaubert, a friend of M. Guizot, aud M. Chaperay, procureur general, but 
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No. 4.] 
THE COOLIES AT MAURITIUS. from Hisdostan to Mauritius, and subsec uently to their arrival 
; i : . there. On both these important points, the papers before me are 
To the Editors of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. | deficient in information. From the crowded state, however, of 
London, 22nd February, 1840. most of the vessels in which they were shipped, and the want of 


GENTLEMEN, —Àllow me to call your immediate attention to the | proper medical attendance, I have little doubt that large numbers 
perished between shipment and arrival. I find that the larger 


papers which have been just printed in “ return to an address of 
the Honourable the House of Commons, dated 6th February, | proportion of the ships employed in the Coolie slave-trade carried 
1840,” No. 58, relating to the Indian labourers who have been | from 200 to upwards of 500 human beings each! On board two 
introduced into Mauritius. of these vessels we have an account of several suicides which took 
This document is issued for the purpose of justifying the | place. On board tlie“ Lancier there appear to have been five, 
colonial minister, Lord John Russell, in his application to parlia- | “ malgré toutes les surveillances possibles 1”? as the officers on board 
ment to sanction an appeal to the Queen in council to relax the | testify. On board the “ Indian Oak” twelve appear to have 
restrictions which were placed, a short time ago, on the export of | made the attempt at various times, three only of whom perished— 
Hill Coolies from Hindostan to any of tlie British emancipated | the other nine were saved. “June 3rd, 3 P. u., ten men jumped over- 
colonies, It was distinctly understood at the time the restrictions | board ; nine were brought back by the boats, the other missing.” 
were sanctioned, that they were to continue in force at least for | “ June 7th, 3 P. u., a man was observed overboard swimming from 
a period of three years; the determination of the noble lord, the ship:” Left to his fate, the captain not liking to risk the 
therefore, has come upon-the British public by surprise, and has lives of the boat’s crew in endeavouring tosave him. June 9th, 
created a degree of astonishment and indignation of which, pro- | one of the Coolies, named Dullat, reported to have fallen over- 
bably, his lordship is not aware. board during the night.” One cannot fail to perceive in these 
The noble lord intends to favour Mauritius in the first instance; | incidents the true character of the Coolie slave-trade, for we find 
British Guiana and Trinidad will, of course, in turn, enjoy the | that, notwithstanding the “ eight guards” on board the Lancier, 
same advantage, and thus “the Gladstone slave-trade” will be | and the unceasing vigilance which they and the officers on board ex- 
revived, and British philanthropists be again compelled to remon- | ercised, five of the Coolies, rendered desperate by their situation, 
strate and petition against the monstrous iniquity. destroyed themselves, With respect to the mortality which has 
The history of Mauritius is one of the blackest and foulest in | occurred since the arrival of the Indians at Mauritius, the state- 
the colonial annals of this country. For many ycars the planters | ments are various. It is, however, admitted by the governor to 
of that colony prosecuted to an immense extent the slave-trade, | have been great, and to have been “the source of deep regret” to 
either with the connivance, or in defiance of the authority of the him. In a despatch, dated 31st Dec., 1838, the Colonial Secretary 
executive; and when the system of slavery was abolished by the | (Mr. Dick) thus writes :— The mortality which has prevailed 
British legislature, they had the audacity to put in their claim for | among the Indian labourers, as well on their voyage as after their 
compensation for upwards of 30,000 slaves who had been felo- | arrival here, and more particularly on some estates and establish- 
hiously introduced by them into the island, and were paid the full | ments, has been the source of deep regret to his excellency. 
ainount of their demand without observation or remonstrance on | Mr. Anderson, as will be scen in one of his letters appended to 
the part of the government at home. These Mauritian planters | this communication, states the mortality of the Coolies in Port 
have been, during the whole of their connexion with this country, | Louis” to amount to eight or nine a cent., per annum! This 
entirely opposed to British laws and to British rule, and have | would be equal to the destruction of the whole number of Coolies 
m intrigue or by violence to get rid of almost every | introduced every twelve years!! | 
uprig Cant honest functionary, and to secure to themselves and One other point deserves to be specially noticed. Out of the 
their creatures almost every office of importance and trust; and | 19,050 Coolies introduced, of which we have any account in the 
et these men are to be favoured with an unlimited supply of | papers before me, only 205 were women! It is easy to conceive, 
bourers from Hindostan, and the noble lord supposes that he | that, from this frightful disparity of the sexes, the most horrible 
will be able to secure the wretched creatures who may become | and revolting depravity and demoralization must necessarily ensue ; 
their prey from fraud and from oppression! and that such large masses of ignorant and degraded beings must 
General Sir William Nicolay, who has been superseded in the | carry with them a most corrupting influence on others. I must 
ement of Mauritius bv the appointment of Sir Lionel | confess that I cannot contemplate this fact without a shudder ; 
mith, was only the nom head of the executive there: M. | and the most painful conviction is forced on ma that, how- 
D’Epinay was the real goveruor, and, under the management of | ever immoral the negro in Mauritius was, lie been rendered 
this man in the colony, and of Messrs. Irving and Barclay in this | more so by his contact with the Coolies. 
country, the affairs of the island have been managed after the] As to the mode in which the Coolics were obtained, it is uni- 
most approved colonial fashion. Whether Sir Lionel Smith will | versally admitted that multitudes of them were kidnapped, and 
be able to realize the expectations of the friends of justice and | by force or fraud brought under contracts to labour in Mauritius. 
liberty in the administration of its affairs when he arrives at The “ Duffadars and Crimps“ have reaped a rich harvest,“ not- 
Port Louis, will mainly depend upon the fact whether he is to | withstanding the zealous and praiseworthy vigilance which appears 
have a procureur general, a colonial secretary, and other important | to have been èxercised by the officer charged with the super- 
officers of his own noble principles about him, and whether the | intendence of this branch of police duty in Calcutta, and with the 
home foment will thoroughly support him in the discharge | execution of the ordinances passed by the supe vernment 
of the igh office to which he has been appointed. on this subject. In a despatch forwarded to Lord Glenelg, dated 
It is difficult to ascertain from the papers before me when the | 21st May, 1839, Sir W. Nicolay thus writes :—“ That very 
shipment of Coolies to Mauritius took place, or the exact | nefarious practices have been resorted to in many instan in 
number of them which has been at various periods introduced. | order to procure labourers for embarkation for this islan „ ts 
It appears that from the Ist August, 1834, to the 24th October, | beyond all doubt.” And Mr. Anderson states, that many of 
838, there were received from Calcutta 13,243 lies, viz., | them have actually been kidnapped from their own count hi 
’ iv m Ca a : coolies, 5 y p ry, which 
12,994 men; 198 women; and 51 children. From the Ist June, | they have arı been induced to leave under circumstances of gross 
1837, to the 22nd June, 1838, there were shipped from Cochin 308 | fraud.” Will the owen have the firmness and the honesty 
1 supposed to be all males. From the 1st June, 1837, to 24th | to cause a rigid and impartial in uiry to be instituted into these 
N there were shipped from Pondicherry 5058 coolies, sup- | frauds, and give the unhappy olies the advantage secured to 
to be all males, From the Ist June, 1837, to the 26th August, them by the order in council of the 7th September, 1838, which 
1838, there were shipped from Rajahmundy 441 Coolies, viz., 434 | annuls all contracts for labour where the parties have been “ in- 
men and 7 women ; making a total of 19,050—viz., 18,794 men, 205 | duced to enter into the same by any. fraud, mis-apprehension, mis- 
i, and 51 children. But it is quite clear from the petition | representation, or concealment p” This point must be urged on 
lan to her Majesty by the planters and others, dated | the government by the united voice of the people of this country. 
18th May, 1839, that a ach larger number of Coolies had been The cont racts into which the Coolies have been induced to enter 
ie The 100 persons who signed that document state, | are generally for five years, and the wages paid them from 8 to 6 
pe within the “last four years” they hie ‘caused to be brought | rupecs per month, and in addition ! 3 Ibs. of rice, 4 oz. dal, 2 to 3 oz. 
1 m British India upwards of 20,000 native Indian labourers.” | salt fish, 1 oz. ghee, J oz. salt per diem. In some cases I perceive 
is stated by some parties that the whole number introduced | the allowance is rather more, and in others less. From the 
apt be much short of 30,000 ! are usually deducted a rupee monthly to repay the amount 
Mm a the first thing we want to know, is, what has been the | expended on the voyage of the Coolies from India to Mauritius, 
ortality among these miserable beings during their voyage ai another rupee to repay the advances made to them previously 
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to departure, which usually amounts to six months pay: In 
addition to these deductions, a proportionate sum is withheld for 
absent and sick days; and sometimes a rupce per month is retained 
by the cmployers for reconveying them back to India in casc 
of misconduct, or, I suppose, at the termination of their period of 
servitude. The clothing allowed them is utterly insufficient, bein 
scanty in quantity and coarse in quality, viz.: 8 yards o 
common cloth or linen, and 2 handkerchiefs, or 2 dhootics, ! 
jacket and 1 red cap per annum.“ The usual time of labour, is 
from sun-risc to sun-set with two hours relaxation for meals, except 
during the scason of crop, which lasts six months in the year when 
they are required to work as many hours as may be necessary. 
Now I have no hesitation in stating from my experience in British 
Guiana, that persons held under such contracts as these are 
slaves; and that such wages and allowances are utterly in- 
adequate to sustain them in health for the performance 
of the heavy duties required of them in sugar cultivation, 
In addition to the correspondence of General Sir William 
Nicolay with the home government and with the authorities in 
India, on the immigration of Coolics into Mauritius, the papers 
contain the results of an investigation into their condition by four 
commissioners appointed for that purpose. It appears these 
gentlemen cxamined thirty-one establishments in Port Louis, on 
which they found 1346 Coolies; and twenty-two estates in the 
second section of the Flucg district, on which they found 1138 
men, and 19 women. In the examination of some of the esta- 
blishments in Port Louis they were assisted by Mr. Special Justice 
Anderson, who refused to sign the report of the commissioners, 
for reasons which he assigns in his letters, and to which par- 
ticular attention is directed. In entering upon their dutics in 
the Flacg district, the commissioners met with some opposition 
from the planters, and as will be scen, the governor without 
assigning any particular reason suddenly terminated their inquiries. 
But this need not be lamented, as the commissioners demonstrated 


that they were either incapable or unwilling, or both, to perform 
the duties confided to them. 


Lam, &c. 
Joux Scone. 


Port Louis, 13th November, 1838. 

Sir,—We have the honour to forward, for submission to his excellency 
the governor, our proceedings up to the 7th instant, which complete our 
investigation of thirty-one establishments ia Port Louis. . 

1. We beg to state that the committee thought it unnecessary to visit 
those places where a less number than ten Indians were employed, es such 
could only be considered in the light of domestic servants. 

2. The abstract of the proceedings will show where some interference 
may he necessary, with regard to the accommodation, medical treatment, 
and time allowed to the Indians for their meals. 3 

3. Any further remarks at the present stage of our inquiry would be 
premature; we cannot, however, but express the hope, that in the planta. 
tions we may meet with as few exceptions to the general good treatment 
of the Indinn labourers as have hitherto come under the ohservation of the 
committee. We have, &c. 

(Signed ) C. M. Camvaceu. 
T. Hxcox. 
G. Vin irns Fores. 
W. Bunr. 
The Honourable G. F. Dick, Colonial Secretary. | 

[Note.Tho abstracts of evidence which accompany this letter ace ex- 
tremely meagre, and altogether insufficient to afford the means of a correct 
judgment on the actual condition of the Coolies. When their complaints 
are noticed we find them to be—“ interference with their prejudices 
regarding cooking,” a point of material importance in the estimation of 
Hindoos :—"‘ insufficiency of time allowed for meals”—** ‘dissatisfaction 
with their work“ “ insufficient accommodations,”—" dissatisfaction as to 
their ſood“ —“ want of proper medical attendance’—mall-treatment by 
beating, &c., and non-receival of money due to them, &c. &c. lu trans. 
mitting the minutes of evidence home, the governor states, with respect 
to some of them at Port Louis, there was a considerable difference of 
opinion between Special Justice Anderson and the other members, as to 
the treatment which the labourers had received from their employers, and 
which does certainly not appear to have been sufficiently noticed.” This speaks 
volumes as to the worthlessness of the reports transmitted to him. ( Vide 
Despatch, dated 21st May 1839.) In calling the attention of th- com- 
missioners to this difference of opinion, in a letter addressed to them the 
3ist December 1838, the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Dick) says, The 
Governor trusts that in your future proceedings, you will perceive the 
necessity of fully entering into such inquiries, and of eliciting all the facts 
in similar cases, in order to leave no doubt or question with regard to 


them.” ‘This, however, was not done as the abstract of their proceedings 
in the Flacq district fully proves. ] 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


(From a Parliamentary Paper just published.) 
Sir, Colonial Secretary’s Office, 15th October, 1858. 

1. Ix pursuance of the suggestions of his Honor the President in Council 
at Fort William, that “the governors of the colonies to which Indian 
labourers bavo been extensively carried should be requested to appoint 
committees, including one or more Indian civil or military servants, or 
other persons who may be able to communicate personally with the 
labourers, and to ascertain whether they are contented with their lot, and 
satisfied with the manner in which the contracts with them have in general 
been fulfilled by the parties to whom consigned, and for whom tbeir services 
were engaged, I have his excellency the governor's directions to acquaint 
you, that he has been pleased to select ‘ee for this duty, in which you will 
be assisted by the special magistrate of each section of the different dis- 
tricts of the island. 

2. His excellency hus further requested the only servants of tlie East 
India Company known to be now here, viz. Captain Forbes and Mr. T. Hugon, 
to associate themselves with you and the special justices, and to form a 
committee for this poa 

3. The object of this inquiry being to obtain such accurate information 
with respect to the treatment of the Indian labourers in this colony as may 
tend to satisfy the government and the public of India as to their real state 
and condition here, it will be requisite that you should, in conjunction with 
the other members of the committee, visit the several establishments and 
estates in the town of Port Louis, and in the country districts, on which 
Indian labourers are employed; and that you should, by personal communi- 
cation with the Indians, endeavour to ascertain their real sentiments and 
feelings on the following points :— 

Whether they are satisfied with the manner in which their employers, or 
those acting under the orders of their employers, have fulfilled the engage- 
ments entered into with the Indians. 

Whether they are satistied as to the quantity, quality, 


the food 3 for them by their employers ; the regular payment of the 
stipulated umount of their wages; the hours of labour ; and, generally, 
with their mode of treatment. 


You will also ascertain from their masters, what arrangemerts have been 
made by them for the faithful execution of that part of the engagement 
under which the Indians are entitled to a free passaye back to their own 
country apon the expiration of their contract, or from inability to work 
through sickness, accident, or other cause. 


4. On these and many other points which may suggest themselves to the 
committee, as tending to establish the real state and condition of the Indian 


labourers in this colony, it is desirable that the most accurate information 
sbould be obtained; and to assist the committee in that respect, | have the 


honour to enclose a copy of the injunctions laid upon all persons who ob- 
tain permission from this government to introduce Indian labourers, and of 
the rules established in Bengal for the grant ot permits there. 

5. It will be your duty to explain to the Indians the nghts and privi- 
leges which they possess as free subjects in this colony, and the course 
they have to pursue to obtain redress if aggrieved, And it being desirable 
that the employers should be present when this is done, you will be pleased 
to make a communica:ion to them to that effect previously to entering into 
the explanution with the Indians. 

6. It is further advisable, that you should take every opportunity which 

occur in the course of this duty, to impress upon the Indians the ex- 
ee of depositing their money in the savings’ bunk, as there is but too 
much reason to apprehend, that in several instances crimes Lave been com. 
mittad from a knowledge 


Colonial Secretary's Office, 17th Nov., 1835. 
Gentlemen, —His excellency the governor directs me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 13th inst., giving cover to the evidence 
taken by you with regard to the Indians employed in Port Louis, in tbe 
diferent establishments therein named; and as he does not perceive the 
signature of Mr. Special Justice Anderson, either to the letter or the 
abstract of evidence, bis excellency wishes to know whether it was with- 
held designedly, and, if so, on what account. I have, &c. 
(Signed ) G. F. Dex, Colonial Secretary. 
To the Committee of Inquiry on the Indian Labourers. 


Office of the Committee on Indian Labourers, Port Louis, Nov. 19, 183d. 

Sir,— We bave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of vour letter of 
the 13th inat., and beg to state that Mr. special justice Anderson declined 
signing our letter of the 13th inst., because it did not touch upon certain 
general points on which his opnions were fixed, whereas we consi- 
dered, at this early stage of our proceeding, that the expression of any 
such opinions would have been premature. 

Mr. Anderson having signed the proceedings, his objections to signing 
the abstract and letter be will fully detail in Lis reply to the duplicate of 
the letter now under acknowledgment. We have, &c. 

(Signed ) C. M. Caurnvi z. 
J. VII an Forces. 


J. Hucor. 


W. Bev. 
The Honourable the Colonial Secretary. 


Special Magistrate’s Office, Port Louis, 19th November, 1638. 
Sir,—The governor having been pleased, through your letter or the 
17th inst., to communicate to “ the Committee of Inquiry on Indian 
Labourers,” that bis excellency had remarked the absence of my signa- 
ture to the letter and the abstract of evidence with regard to the Indians 
employed in Port Louis, which were ddressed to 
on the 13th inst., and to ex 


and description of 


you by the committee 
ress a desire to be informed if my signature 
was designedly withheld, and, if so, on what acouunt, I bave the honour 
to state, for his excellency’s information, that my signature was iuten- 
tionally withbeld for the reasons which I now beg leave to submit. 

As the means of facilitating reference to such a mass of papers, I fully 
approved of the principle on which the abstract of evidence was adopted. 
It was drawn up, however, in a manner which not only did not express the 
opinions which L bad formed on the evidence which had Leen received 
by the committee, but which appeared to me to be at variance with that 


evidence, and calculated to mislead any person who might have :eccurse 
to the abstract for the purpose of forming a judgment on the question 


at issue; under these impressions I could not feel justified in signing such 
a document. 

To the 4th paragraph of the letter of the 13th I could not subscribe, be- 
cause J had avowed my decided opposition to the opinions which it ex- 
presses, instead of considering that “further remarks would have been 
premature,“ on an inquiry which was completed with respect to Port 
Louis. i communicated to the committee my anxious desire that his 
excellency should immediately be made acquainted with the detailed 
opinion of its members on the general state and condition of the Indiun 
labourers in the town, where, as one of the committee, I regret to say 
that I could discover nothing to warrant the conclusion w 


d hich migbt be 
l among their comrades of tbeir carrying their | drawn from the expression with which the letter of the 13th inst. ter- 
money about their persons, as is the practice in India. I have, & c. minates, as l had seen much which in my Opinion required immediate 
(Signed) G. F. Dicx, Colonial Secretary. remedy, and merited marked reprobation. 
Mr. Special Justice Campbell. 


During the discussions which took place in the committee, it did uot 
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Orer- umrk.— At all the establishments where the employment is that of 
carters and porters, the work commences at sunrise, and, with the excep- 
tion of n very limited interval for breakfast, is continued generally withoat 
other intermission until dark, and often for several hours by moonlight. | 
myself have frequently seen bands of Indians driving wood and rice at ten 
o’clock at night, and many of them complained to the committee that they 
had not sufficient time to eat their meals, and that their work was too 
severe. 

The non-predial apprentices who are employed in similar occupations 
cannot be worked without their own consent during more than nine hours 
daily, while the Indian carters and porters are compelled to labour for 
fourteen or fifteen hours, and that without any sustenance after their break- 
fast until they retire for the night, however late the hour may be. The 
proprietors of establishments of this description assert that their work is 
uncertain, and requires great periodical exertion ; but I cannot admit that 
excuse for the system which I have thought it necessary to condemn, and 
which must prove injurious to the bealth of men so little accustomed to 
severe bodily exertion as the Indians who come bere are admitted to be. 

Personal Chastisement.— The complaints of this nature to the committee, 
if my memory is correct, were chiefly confined to the establishments of 
Mr. F. Berger, Messrs. Tayler and Tyack, and Messrs, Giquel and Co.; 
but it is a matter of public notoriety, that the system is carried to a great 
extent at Messrs. Worthington and Co.’s, and elsewhere. This may be 
ascertained by a reference to the juge de paix. On the establishment of 
Mr. Worthington, the proprietor vehemently objected to its being com- 
municated by the committee to the Indians how they were to apply for 
redress when they were beaten by their masters, although there was no 
objection to a similiar communication for all other objects. The complaints 
against Mr. Berger and Messrs. Tyack and Co. were loud and strong, and 
in the establishment of the former, convincing marks of most severe stripes 
were exhibited to the committee by several individuals. Mr. Berger met 
this by threatening the complainants in the presence of the committee; and 
Mr. Tyack stated, that he left all the management of the Indians in his 

employment to his servants. 

When it was communicated to Mr. Giquel by the committee that his 
Indians complained of being beaten by the person under whose immediate 
direction they were, he instantly discharged him. 

Knowing, as three of the members of the committee did, what takes 
place in Mr. Worthington’s establishment with reference to bodily correc- 
tion, there was some surprise expressed that it had not been alluded to by 
the Indians. I confess that I attributed their silence to intimidation, and 
I proposed, with a view to avoid this in our subsequent proceedings, that 
our questions should be put to the Indians when free from that restraint 
which, in the case of apprentices, is always felt in the presence of their 
master. But this suggestion was overruled; and, in my opinion, the only 
means of producing in the written evidence the full extent of the informa- 
tion which the committee was employed to search for, was consequently 
abandoned. 

Lodging Accommodation.— On this head, my observations will be of a 
very general nature, for 1 am compelled to state, that I only saw on 
two establishments (Mr. Wilson’s and Messrs. Watson and Co.’s,) any 
1 -place which I could consider fit for the purpose to which it is 

evot 
I did not expect to see separate rooms allotted to each individual but I 
think they bave a right to expect sufficient space and protection from the 
weather, accompanied by the free circulation of air, and that attention to 
cleanliness without which health cannot be preserved. 

In no instance have the Indians in Port Louis, so far as I have seen, 
anytbing but the bare floor provided for them; and they are generally 
crowded together in places where respiration would be thought almost 
impossible in such a climate, particularly when surrounded by the filth 
which invariably attends them, with the exception of the two establish- 
ments which I have mentioned. At Mr. Berger's and Mr. Lesur’s, the 
sleeping-places are over the stable of the mules, where there is an sccumu- 
lated mass of filth of every description, from which the smell above was 
80 offensive, that I could not remain in tbe sleeping-loft for five minutes 
without suffering most disngreenbly, and the inconceivably dirty state of 


to me that my opinion differed materially from that of the majority 
a ite members; but as their letter to you of the 13th induces me now to 
au thet I must have been mistaken in this respect, bis excellency 
vil perbaps expect to receive from me the general conclusions at which 
I bave arrived, from what I have personally heerd and seen during the 
of the inquiry, and I shall now proceed to submit them in as few 

words as possible. 

In a report on the state snd condition of the Indian labourers in Port 
Louis, which, as a special magistrate, I was directed to make to his 
excellency in the month of January last, I stated my incompetence to fulfil 
that duty in a satisfactory manner with the means which were tben within 
ny reacb, and my report was made from the best general information 
which J could procure. l 

The power of minute investigation, with the assistance of interpreters, 
which hes been vested in the present committee, has afforded ample means 
of forming a correct judgment, and its result has convinced me that the 
Indian labourers employed in this town are generally fed, clothed, and 
paid with but little deviation from their agreements. With a few ex- 
ceptions, however, they are treated with great and unjust severity, by over- 
work, and by personal chestisement ; their lodging accommodation is either 


too confined and disgustingly Glthy, or none is provided for them; and in 


eases of sickness, the most culpable neglect is evinced in withholding the 
accommodation, the advice, and the attendance which the utter elp- 
Jessness of the sufferers so urgently requires. From the various periods 
at which different bands have arrived, even on the same establishment, it 
would require considerable time and labour to make a correct calculation 
of the proportion of deaths annually ; but I am inclined to believe that 
they would be found to amount to eight or nine per cent. None of the 
establishments in Port Louis have sufficient hospital accommodation for 
their sick, and the expense of plecing them in the public hospital will 
always be offered as an excuse by the employers for not having recourse 
to it; but I am convinced that it is there, and there only, thut serious 
complaints can meet with the care and attention. 

In most of the establishments little or no importance is attached to 
indulging the prejudices and customs to which Indians are known (o cling 
20 teneciously. Their deplorable state of destitution in their own country 
is always advanced as an argument in favour of their improved condition 
here, without any reference to the change which takes place by their emi- 
gration, from comperative idleness and indolence, with the full enjoyment 
of all their natural prejudices, to severe and unremitting labour under 
wany painful restrictions. 

Many of them bave actually been kidnappped from their own country, 
which they bare all been induced to leave under circumstances of gross 
fraud ; and it is a source of astonishment to me that any body of freemen, 
whatever may have been their former condition, should have borne, with 
the patience and forbearance which the Indian labourers at Port Louis 
have displayed, the bitter disappointment which must have attended their 
introduction into this island. 

To induce them to come here, their ignorance is worked upon in India 

the most false and deceitful representations; and the robbery and 

which bas been practised on them in Calcutta would scarcely be 
credited, if the fact was not established by the most convincing testi- 
mony. They reach this colony after having been robbed of six months’ 
pay, which is advanced in India; and when here their comfort is in eve 
way neglected, while they are compelled, by the en ents to whic 
their own ignorance and the avarice of others have bound them, to toil 
during five years fora recompence bearing no proportion to the work to 
which they are subjected, when compered with the common estimation of 
the value of labour in this colony, or to the sum which they would earn if 

had the free disposal of their own time. 

harsh treatment which hes been adopted or permitted by many of 
the employers cannot in any shape be justified in itself, and when added 
to the other objectionable parts of the present system, must show the ne- 
sessity of applying s sure and speedy remedy, if free labour is to be placed 
on thet footing which sound policy, justice, and common humanity 
would dictate. I have, &c. 


(Signed) C. ANDERSON, ; 
Superintending Special Magistrate. the lofts themselves added considerably to this sensation. Messrs. T ayler 

The Honourable the Colonial Secretary, and Tyack declared that they had no sleeping-place for their Indians, who 
are therefore obliged to have recourse to a stable or a verandah during the 


night. 
Accommodation of and Attendance on the Sick.—-The hospitals on the 


establishments which I have seen, sre generally more calculsted to increase 
disease than to alleviate its sufferings ; and I think some of them cannot be 
visited by an impartial observer without exacting from him the observation 
that they are unfit for the reception of buman beings, i 

From a place of this description, an Indian was brought before the com- 
mittee by his comrades in such a state of attenuation as to have become a 
perfect skeleton; he could not stand without the assistance of three men, 
and, although he had been for weeks in this state, his companions declared 
that be had neither received medical advice, nor any kind of attention. It 
is true that the master denies this, and asserted that a medical man occa- 
sionally attended his establishment; but be had no journal to produce, or 
anything else to corroborate his statement. On another establishment, aman, 
evidently suffering under severe disease, presented himself to the com- 
mittee to complain that he had been compelled to work for two months 
when be ald hardly walk; and the employer admitted that he had neither 
an hospital or a medical attendant for his establishment, and that he had 
considered the man’s illness as a mere pretence for idleness. 

Prejudices and Customs of the Indians.—Much of the comfort and bap- 
piness of an Indian depends on the unrestrained 5 of the prejudices 
in which he has been brought up, and the employer who attends to this 
feeling will benefit by his prudence, while he who neglects it will certainly 
suffer from complaint and discontent. 

This was strongly manifested in an establishment where, im other 
respects, the Indians were very well treated; but, in consequence of a 
desire to give them food which differed from that provided by their agree- 
ment, and their cooking-place being the same as that used by the appren- 
tices, they became very much discontented. 

After what I bave stated in this and in my previous letter, I cannot help 
again expressing my firm conviction that the state of the Indians requires 
some immediate regulations to protect them from over-work, to provide 
them with proper accommodation, and to secure to them that attention iu 


; Colonial Secretary’s Office, 20th November, 1838. 

Sir,—1. I have laid before the governor your letter of the 19th instant; 
and, with reference to the following extracts from it, I am directed by his 
excellency to request that you will specify the circumstances which have 

Jon to the conclusions there stated. 

“ With fow exceptions, however, they are treated with great and unjust 
severity, by overwork and by personal chastisement; their lodging accom- 
modation is either too confined, and disgustingly filthy, or none is pro- 
vided for them ; and in cases of sickness the most culpable neglect is 
evinced, in withholding the accommodation, the advice, and the attendance 
which the utter helplessness of the sufferers so argently requires. 
hn most of the establishments little or no importance is attached to 
dung the prejadices and customs to which Indians are known to cling 


rl The barsh treatment which has been say aby or permitted by many of 
Peat la cannot in any shape be justified in itself, and whee added 
to the other objectionable parts of the present system, must show the 
placed gn dba fing a sure and speedy remedy, if free labour is to be 
would dete ooting which sound policy, justice, and common humanity 
mere governor wishes also that you would report what you bave seen 
you conceive requires mga remedy and marked reprobation. 
ve, &c., 

(Signed) G. F. Dior, Colonial Secretary. 

To C. Axprrson, Esq., Superintending Special Justice. oy 


ia Special Magistrate’s Office, Port Louis, 30th Nov., 1838. 
5 oe with the wishes of the governor, communicated to 
8 eel bead etter of the 20th instant, I bave now the honour to state the 

ER ces which now led to the conclusions on the state of Indisn 
úi ice to bis excellency in my letter to you of the 19th inst.; 
in the order in ol perspicuity, I will deal with the subjects of objection 

erin which that letter presents them. 
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sickness, and to their general comfort, from which the employers and their 
servants would reap a mutual benefit, but which I believe to be neglected 
in a degree which 1 must continue to consider highly culpable. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) C. ÅNDERSON, — 
Superintending Special Magistrate. 
The Honourable the Colonial Secretary. 


[WEDNESDAY, 


thoroughly understood that part of the agreement which fixes the bours of 
labour from sunrise to sunset, with an intermission of three hours for 
meals. From our knowledge of the character of the natives, we are con- 
fident that they could not be forced to work beyond the stipulated hours 
without due compensation, either in money or immunity from labour at 
other hours during the day; the assertion of their being“ compelled to 
work for 14 or 15 hours,” 1s at complete variance with the declaration of 
the Indians themselves, with the few exceptions recorded in the pro- 
ceedings, 

11. Personal Chastisement.—We have already recorded that some of the 
Indians on the three establishments alluded to by Mr. Anderson complained 
of personal chastisemeat ; but it was only at Mr. Berger's (where general 
discontent existed) that two men showed marks of stripes on their thighs, 
An allusion is made to the establishment of Mr. Worthington, as one on 
which personal chastisement, carried to a great extent, liad long been 
notorious. We can say nothing of the previous existence of such an abuse 
on that establishment, and can only inter its having been discontinued or 
repressed from the evideace we received, (Complunts were made about 
the quantity of food, which showed that the men were not intimidated by 
the presence of their employers. 

12. ‘The instructions conveyed to the committee would have precluded 
the adoption of Mr. Anderson’s suggestion of examining the Indians out 
of the presence of the employers, had not all the other members of the 
committee (from their pracucal knowledge of the natives of India) been 
convinced that such a course would have been not only invidious in itself, 
but totally unnecessary. ‘There is no similitude in the position of the 
Indian and that of the apprentice; the latter cannot but feel restraint in the 
presence of the individual whose property he was but yesterday ; that the 
former does not entertain the same feeling was amply illustrated by the 
complaints made in presence of the emplovers, trifling and frivolous in 
some establishments, but “loud and strong“ in two, as noticed by Mr, 
Anderson himself. The mutual recriminations which took place between 
Mr. Berger und his men, ought to have been sufficient to have convinced 
an unbiassed mind, that the presence of the employer did not place the 
Indian under any restraint in the expression of his feelings. 

13. Lodging Accommodation. — With regard to the accommodation pro- 
vided for the Indians, a reference to the proceedings will show that Mr, 
Anderson, in his remarks under that head, has generalized the exceptions ; 
in very few establishments has the committee found a wilful neglect of the 
comtorts of the Indians; in some they had so lately arrived, that there 
bad not been time to make suitable arrangements. It would be unfair to 
tax the emplovers with the filthy habits of their servants, Had Mr. An- 
derson ever visited ludia, he would not have cited as a hardship their 
having to repose on the“ bare floor,” as it is consonant to their habits ; 
even rich natives are accustomed to sleep on amat spread on the mud floors 
in the verandalis, or on the flat roofs of their houses. 

11. Accommodation of and Attendance on the Sick.—We beg to differ in 
opinion with Mr. Anderson, in regard to the places set apart for the sick 
on the different establishments : with the tew exceptions already specified, 
we found them sufficient for the purpose. We must confess that, in some 
of them, cleanliness was not strictly attended to. ‘The excited feelings of 
dissatisfaction evinced by Mr. Berger’s men from the beginning, induced 
them to bring out of the hospital, supported by two or three men, the sick 
man alluded to, evidently with the intent of aggravating their grounds of 
complaint against their employer, who assured the committee that his 
establishment was regularly attended by Dr. Salesse and a native doctor. 
Any doubt of the veracity of Mr. Berger could easily be cleared by a 
reference to Dr. Salesse. With regard to the other case at Messrs, 


Tavler and T'vack’s, there certainly was carelessness, und it was recorded on 
the proceedings. 


The Committee of Inquiry on Indian Labourers. 4 
Gentlemen, Colonial Secretary's Office, 1st December, 1858. 
Witu reference to the communication made to you on the 17th ultimo, 
I have received his excellency the guvernor’s directions to forward to you 
the explanations furnished by Mr. Special Justice Anderson for declining 
to sign the summary of evidence forwarded in your letter of the 13th ultimo, 
for any observations which you may find these explanations to require, 

where they are at variance with the evidence transmitted by you. 
l have, &c. 
(Signed) G. F. Dica, Colonial Secretary. 


The Honourable G. F. Dicx, Colonial Secretary. 
Sir, Port Louis, 5th December, 1838. 

1. Wx have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
ist instant, with its enclosures (two letters from Mr. Special Justice An- 
derson, under date the 19th and 30th ult., in explanation of his declining to 
sign the summary of evidence forwarded in our letter of the 13th ult.), re- 
quiring us to make any observations, where his explanations ore at variance 
with the evidence transmitted by us, and signed by him and the other 
members of the committee. We accordingly beg to submit to his excellency 
the governor the following observations. 

2. In the second paragraph of Mr. Anderson’s letter, he remarks that 
the abstract was drawn up in a manner which not only did not express 
the opinions which he had formed on the evidence which had been received 
by the committee, but appeared to him to be at variance with that evidence, 
and calculated to mislead,” &c. We beg to remark, that tho Abstract 
from the proceedings was drawn up with a view merely to facilitate refe- 
rence to them, and not to express the opinions of the committee; it cannot 
be a matter of surprise, therefore, that Mr. Anderson did not find his 
opinions expressed therein, ulthough he signed the proceedings en masse 
from which the abstract was made; a reference to the same will show 
whether“ the abstract be at variance with the proceedings, and calculated 
to mislead,” or not. We beg to state, that after a careful examination of 
both documents, we do not find any discrepancy, and are at a loss to con- 
ceive how Mr. Anderson could feel justified in signing the one document, 
and refusing to sign the other, 

3. With respect to paragraph three, wherein he remarks that he had 
seen much which, in his opinion, required immediate remedy, and 
merited marked reprobation,” we will merely observe that, as he did visit 
with the committee only 12 out of 31 establishments (other duties requir- 
ing his presence elsewhere), his opinion cannot in any way be said to 
result from the whole of the evidence obtained by the committee, but from 
other sources of information. 

4, With reference to that purt of paracraph six wherein Mr. Anderson, 
from his personal inspection of 12 establishments only, arrives at such a 
sweeping conclusion ns his remark conveys, “that, with few exceptions, 
the Indians are treated with great and unjust severity, by over-work, and 
personal chastisement,” &c., we cannot retrain from observing, that the 
ouly establishments seen by him with the committee wherein the remarks 
in any way apply, were, Messrs. Berger's, Tayler and ‘Pyacks, and Giquel 
und Co.’s, to which establishments our letter of the 15th November 
called the attention of government. We could not, therefore, without 
injustice to the other establishments, coincide in opinion with Mr. Ander- 
son in his general view of the case. 

5. It is remarked, in the seventh paragraph, that, in most of the estab- 
lishments, little or no importance in attached to indulging the prejudices 
and customs to which Iudians are known to cling so tenaciously.” We 
would beg to observe, that in one establishment alone, vize, Mr. Diore's, 
did the Indians make any complaint of the kind. We are at a loss to 
conceive how one solitary exception can justify such a general assertion. 

ü. We can neither deny nor admit the fact of“ kidnapping, fraud, and 
deceitful representation,” stated by Mr. Anderson, in the eighth and niath 
paragraphs of his letter, to have been employed in bringing Indians to 


15. Prejudices and Customs,—It is unnecessary for us to make any 
further remarks, as we have already touched on this subject in paragrap 
five. 


16. We will, in conclusion, refer to the proceedings themselves for 
further proof of the generalization of isolated facts which is shown in the 
two letters under reply; we have no hesitation in again asserting, that, 
from what the committee have seen in l'ort Louis, we could not do other- 
wise than report favourably on the general question, were we called upon 
to do so without further investigation and experience. 

We have, &c., 


(Signed) C. M. Curnrr. L. 
the Mauritius, as most of the questions put to them by the committee, had J. Virriers FORBES. 
reference only to their treatment and feelings since their arrival ; nothing, J. Hvcos, 
howevor, in the evidence received, could lead any unbiussed mind to the W. Bury. 
same conclusion as Mr, Anderson has arrived at. Only one man at 


Messrs. Watson and Co.’s expressed himself in a way to support the state- 
ment made of ‘bitter disappointment” being genera}; the man was a 
massaljee, or torch-hearer, who had evidently misunderstood the purpose 
for which his services were engaged. We noticed in the proceedings, 
that the complaint of having been plundered of their six months’ advances 
was made by the Bengal men only. 

7. Although the pay of Indians is below the present rute of town wages, 
most of them expressed themselves as satisfied. We doubt the dispro- 
portion being so great as implied, when the expense of their introduction 
is taken into consideration; for we saw in one establishment (Mr, Des 
Etang's) 29 men from Bombay, originally introduced by Mr. Bickajee in 
1831 and 1832, who have twice voluntarily entered into new contracts, at 
eight rupees a month in the first instance, and 10 rupees in the second. 
Eleven other men, introduced by Mr. Lafuuche from Bengal, had formed 
new engagements with Mr. Des Etang, at the rate of 10 rupees per month. 

8. We agree . with Mr. Anderson, as to the unjustifiableness of 
harsh treatment to Indians, but we are of opinion that he is not borne 
out by the evidence we received, in his assertion of its “ being adopted 
or permitted by many of the employers.” 

9. We now proceed to make a few observations on Mr. Anderson's 
letter of the 30th ult, end will endenveur to point out where his 
yemarks are not supported by the evidenee taken by the committee; 
we will, as much as possible, follow the same order as therein observed. 

10. Over-work.—There were only three establishments in which an 
complaints at all were made with regard to the duration of work, viz., 
Messrs. Berger's, Tavler and Tyack’s, and Duclos, The readiness with 
which the men complained in that respect at Mr. Berger's, showed that 
they did not consider themselves bound to work after sunset, and that they 


{ Note—It will be clearly seen, that the attempt of the commissioners to 
reply to the statements in Mr, Anderson's letter, is a most impotent affair 
Their abstract of the evidence, they admit, was not intended“ to express 
the opinions of the committee.“ The third paragraph in their letter is a 
mere quibble ; they do not deny that in the twelve establishments visited by 
Mr. Anderson, in company with themselves, they bad seen much” that 
“ required immediate remedy, and merited marked reprobation but they say 
Mr. Anderson did not visit the whole of the establishments with them, and 
would, therefore, have us believe, that he was not entitled to form a judg- 
ment on those he had seen. The“ other sources of information” open to 
Mr. Anderson, might have enabled him to form a much more accurate esti- 
mate of the condition of the Coolies than that of the gentlemen honoured with 
the commission. In reference tothe “ personal chastisement” inflicted on 
the Coolies, on certain establishments which they visited, the commis- 
sioners State, that they called the attention of the government to that point 
in their letter of the 13th November, 1838. Not one word is said upon 
the subject in that letter! On the subject of“ kidnapping, fraud and de- 
ceitful representation,” they proſeas not to have taken evidence, and 
therefore, “ neither deny nor admit the fact.” A careful review of the 
evidence taken, and the animus of this letter, prove that they limited their 
inquiries within the narrowest possible range, and were unfitted for the 
discharge of the duties imposed upon them. It must not be forgotten, 


that these gentlemen resisted the proposition of Mr. Anderson to examine 
the Coolies apart from the presence of their masters! ] 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, 31st December, 1838. 
Gentlemen,—1. I have had the honour to lay before the governor your 


letter of the Sth instant, in answer to the observations of Mr. Special Jus- 
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tice Anderson, in regard to the report of the committee appointed to | lency the governor, our proceedings up to the 12th instant, comprising the 

inquire into the state and condition of the Indian labourers here with re- inquiry we have made into the state and condition of the Indian lab ourers 
spect to those in Port Louis. on twenty-two estates on this district. 

2. The manner in which Mr. Anderson’s statement, that the prevalence | 2. We have found on every estate proper accommodation for the 
of personal chastisement in the establishment of Messrs. Worthington and | labourers, with an hospital proportionate to the number employed (with one 
Co. was matter of public notoriety, and known to three members of the | exception, Mr. Fabre’s estate.) There are four doctors in the district, 
committee, has been noticed, is not, in his excellency’s opinion, satis- | who visit the estates two or three times a week, and, in case of emergency, 
factory ; and he thinks that, with such information in their possession, the | the attendance of one of them can almost everywhere be commended in 
investigation of the committee into the existence of such an abuse should | two hours. 
have been fall and searching. 3. The general physical condition and health of the Indians, on all the 

3. The third paragraph of your letter of the 13th of November did in- plantations, appeared most satisfactory; the change of climate has greatly 
timate that some interference might be necessary with regard to the accom- | improved their constitutions. The superiority of the “buwa parree, or 
modation, medical treatment, and time allowed for meals, but in terms | climate, is readily acknowledged by the natives themselves, from whatever 
not sufficiently strong to mark the necessity of such interference, as shown prove of India they may have come. The monthly average of sick in 
by Mr. Anderson’s letters and your answer; and the governor trusts that, hospital, as far as we could ascertain, appears to be 66, or 6 per cent. on the 
in your future proceedings, you will perceive the necessity of fully en- whole: we are unable to show in figures the gradual improvement which 
tering into such inquiries, and of eliciting all the facts in similar cases, in | has taken place in the health of the men since their arrival, because hos- 
order to leave no doubt or question with regard to them. pital-books have not been generally kept, as is directed for the apprentices, 

4. His excellency is disposed to be satisfied in much of the explanation | in which the names of the sick, the dates of the doctor’s visits, and the medi- 
you have afforded in answer to Mr. Anderson’s statements, and to con- cal treatment prescribed, should be briefly entered; the adoption of such a 
sider that that gentleman may have generalised too much, and may have | measure, we think, would be advisable, and much facilitate the making 
derived bis information from other sources than the evidence given before | periodical returns of the sick, on any future inquiry as to proper medical 
the committee; but his excellency quite concurs with Mr. Anderson in | treatment being afforded them. 
thinking that the criterion of comfort and convenience for the Indians 4. We have carefully inquired into the mortality that has taken place, 
should be taken from those of their own class in this island, and not from | both from the masters and the Indians. On a few of the estates it has 
what they may have been used to in their own country. 1 have, &c. been, we regret to say, considerable; but in no instance could it be attri- 

(Signed) G. F. Dicx, Colonial Secretary. buted to over-work or ill-treatment. The two estates belonging to Messrs. 
Messrs. Castpsert, Forses, Bury, and Hucox. Hanning and Harris, which we particularly noticed for that perfect harmony 
and contentment which follow good management and kind treatment of 

Indians, present the heaviest mortality. Mr. Harris bad been but a short 
time on the estate, and could therefore afford no information as to the 
state of the men on their arrival. Mr. Hanning communicated to the com- 
mittee a certificate, signed by a medical man, as to the state of the men he 

received; twelve were labouring under bad chronic diseases, five of whom 
subsequently died. No other planter has taken the same precaution as 

Mr. Hanning. 

5. In asserting that the bodily health of the Indians in this district is 
improved, we are borne out by the figured statement of mortality, which, 
in four years, presents an average of 2°74 per cent.; and taking that of 
the two last years, which embraces a larger number of Indians, the 
result would be still more favourable, the average being reduced to 2:33 
per cent. 

6. We have not to bring to the notice of government any case of syste- 
matical bad treatment, or breach of contract on the part of the master ; 
the men are treated with humanity and mildness, ond the werk required of 
them, although more severe than that to which they have been accustomed 
in India, is much within what they could perform in a climate like this, so 
much more favourable to bodily exertion than their own. 

7. We would beg to suggest the necessity of some regulation calculated 
to remove a general tendency to misunderstanding between the master and 
labourer, arising out of the great discrepancies which exist in the condi- 
tione of the different contructs, principally with regard to food and the 
hours of labour; they are to be found even on the same estate, where 
bands of Indians have been introduced at different periods; in some 
the articles of food are limited to rice and salt; an addition of a quarter 
of a rupee is sometimes made to the pay; but here it could never be 
considered as an equivalent for the ghee and dholl allowed them by other 
agreemen@. 

8. In some of the contracts the Indian custom has been observed in 
fixing the hours of labour from sunrise to sunset, with an interval of three 
hours for meals; in others, they are from daylight till night; in others, 
again, they are left entirely to the discretion of the master, as will be 
seen by a reference to those abstracts of the different contracts we have 
annexed to our proceedings; where the hours are fixed, there is always 
a clause reserving to the master the right of extending the work, “ if 
necessary, during the manufacturing season, that is, six months of the 

ear. 

á 9. We have communicated to the Indians the institution of a savings’ 
bank in Port Louis, as affording a secure place of deposit for their money. 
We bave met with about seventy men in this district who bave saved 
money, one, a sirdar on Mr. Harris's estate, to the extent of six hundred 
rupees. It is to be observed, that more than balf the number of the men 
we have examined have been but a short time in the island, and cannot 

et bave reimbursed the advances they are supposed to have received in 

ndia; the number of those that are provident would very rapidly increase 
were the masters more generally to encourage habits of economy in the 

Indians. 

10. We have found the Indians aware of the obligation of the master to 
provide s passage back after the expiration of the contract; but we noticed 
that a few of the planters have an idea, which we think erroneous, regard- 
ing the right of the Indian to stay in the island, otherwise than in the 
service of his first master. Several labourers have put the question to 
the members of thecommittee. Although we expressed an opinion in the 
affirmative ag to their right, we would think it advisable that all doubts on 
the subject should be cleared up in their minds, as many, rather than stop 
with an unkind master at the expiration of their contract, might leave the 
island, under the erroneous impression of being unable to change for a 
better. It would be but just, however, that the masters should be relieved 
from all responsibility towards the government with regard to the Indian 
who leaves his servico and remains in the island. This nsibility 
might be easily transferred to the Indian himself, by requiring the deposit 
in the savings’ bank of the thirty rupees retained by the master to provide 
for a passage back, at the labourer’s expense, in case of misconduct. ; 

11. A few complaints of personal cbastisement by overseers were made 
by labourers on some of the estates; we never found it to have been 
sanctioned or countenanced by the master: restraint has been empleyed 
only when necessary for the preservation of good order and discipline on 

The 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, 3ist Dec., 1838. 

Gentlemen,—1. I have had the honour to lay before his excellency the 
governor, the report of your proceedings in the inquiry into the state and 
condition of the Indian labourers employed in the town of Port Louis ; and 
I have received his excellency’s directions to intimate to you his approval of 
the series of questions you bave put to the Indians, as well as to the masters ; 
but be thinks that the committee should not limit themselves to these ques- 
tions, but extend them, as occasion may require, to others calculated to 
elucidate the real situation of these people in the different establishments 
in which they work, which his excellency is most desirous of having very 
fally ascertained. 

2. For this the governor requests that, in the prosecution of 

our inquiries in the country districts, you will be careful to note down 
in full detail the whole of the evidence which is calculated in any way to 
establish clearly and satisfactorily the condition and state of the Indians 
upon the different estates and establishments. 

3. The lodging accommodation afforded to the Indian labourers by their 
respective employers being a point on which their health and comfort are 
essentially dependent, his excellency is desirous that the committee should 
3 y inquire into the manner in which they are lodged on the dif- 
me habitations, and that your report thereon should be full and par- 
4, The mortality which has prevailed among the Indian labourers, as 
well on the voyage as after their arrival here, and more particularly upon 
some estates and establishments, has been the source of deep regret to his 
excellency, and renders it necessary that your inquiries should be most 
minute as to the medical aid and hospital treatment sfforded to them by 
their respective employers. You will be pleased, therefore, carefully to 
register the name of the medical attendant of each estate, and the number 
of his periodical visits, as well as in describing the hospital accommodation 
provided for the sick. And you will, as far as may be in your power, take 
care to ascertain whether medical assistance to the sick is timely afforded ; 
endeavouring to impress upon the master, that, in the medical treatment of 
Indians, much depends on that treatment being timely administered. 

5. It should be an object of your inquiry also, to ascertain whether the 
Indian labourers are not employed on work of a severer description than 
that which they have, under their agreements, engaged to perform, and 
whether their hours of work are not prolonged beyond what may fairly and 
reasonably be expected by their employers under those engagemeiits. 

6. It will be desirable that you should note the conditions of tl several 
agreements in a summary way, so that they may easily be compured with 
each other, and their various discrepancies stated, with a view to their 
being remedied by the adoption of some general system hereafter; and 
also the hours of work on each estate, in order to the introduction of some 
regulations to establish uniformity in that respect, Moreover, you should 
apprise the masters, as well as the men themselves, that, unleas in cases of 
urgency or necessity, Sunday labour is not legal, whatever stipulation 
there may be in their agreements to the contrary. 

J. Your inquiries should further be directed very particularly to ascer- 
tuning whether the Indians are subject to 9 restraint, or other 
punishment or maltreatment, on the part either of their masters or of those 


employed under them, 
I have, &c. 


(Signed) G, F. Dick, Colonial Secretary. 
The Committee of Inquiry on the Indian Labourers. om 


, Colonial Secretary’s Office, 28th February, 1839, 
8m, —Haxing laid before his excellency the governor your letter of the 
18tb instant, transmitting the protest of the principal inbebitants of the 
frst section of the Flacq District against the manner in which the in uiry 
mto the state and condition of the Indien labourers is conducted, I have 
bean directed to express his excellency’s regret at a proceeding on the 
Pert of the inbabitants 20 calculated to produce an unfavourable impres- 
ae cleewbere, and to intimate to you that bis excellency considers it 
3 chat the inquiries of the committee abould cease as soon as 
ey shall have completed the examination on those estates in the Flacq 
t where no opposition may be made by the proprietors, 


have Qas 
: (Signed) , Groncs F. Dice, the estate, such as in cases of drunkenness and riotous conduct. 
oC. M. Campbel, Esq., president of the Colonial Secretary. wer of punishing even the slave has for so many years been taken away 
Committee Inquiry on Indians. rom tbe master, and vested in a publio officer, that we consider it im- 
probable to suppose that a system of punishment by personal restraint and 


Flacq, 16th March, 1839. | chastisement could be adopted towards free men, whom it is, moreover, 
so much the interest of the planter to conciliate in every way. On many 


8 1. We have the honour to forward, for submission to his excel- 
39 


30 
estates the mere attempt at such a course of proceeding would have been 
attended with danger to the planter, for instead of the mild and inoffensive 
Hill Cooley, be would have had to deal with the bold and independent 
native of western India, whose disposition would ill brook severity and 
harsh treatment. 

12. We estimate, from the bands of Indians hitherto examined, that 
more than half of the men brought from the Bengal presidency, are from 
the western provinces, where the duffadars and crimps found willing 
dupes to practise upon. The misreprosentation of the nature of the work, 
which many were led to expect would be mere (Baghee-chu-ka-kam) 
gardening, would not, from their distressed circumstances at the time, 
(in consequence of the famine,) have engendered a spirit of disappoint- 
ment in those people on their arrival, had they not besides been plundered 
prior to embarkation of a great portion of the advances charged to the 
planters. 

13. We will conclude with stating, that we are strongly impressed with 
the belief that the condition of the Indian in the island, is superior to what 
it is in most parts of India; but the ideas of natives differ so widely from 
our own on those points, that the true test of their real sentiments cau 
only be expected at the close of their engagements. We have seen in 
Port Louis, several natives of Bombay introduced by Mr. Bickerjee, who 
have entered into contracts with Mr. Des Etangs, at an increased rate of 
wages: it has also come to our knowledge, that several natives of the 
coast of Coromandel, lately in the employ of Mr. Durifat, in this district, 
having completed their five years’ service, have formed a new engage- 
ment with Mr. Amadowmy, of the Riviere du Rampart district. 


We have, &c., 
(Signed ) C. M. Camrrrut, President. 
The Hon. Captain Dick, 


J. Vituires Forsts, 
T Hecoy, Members. 
Colonial Secretary, Port Louis. J. Bury, | : 


This letter brings to a close the labours of tlie Commissioners of 


Inquiry into the condition of the Coolics in Mauritius, and any- 
thing more unsatisfactory can scarcely be imagined. If we may 
helieve these gentlemen, the Coolics on the estates they visited are 
treated“ with humanity and kindness ;” but it is quite clear from 
the minutes of evidence, scanty as they ure, as well as from the 
general remarks in their own letter, that this statement must 
be received, not only with great caution but with great abatement. 
They call attention to the“ general tendency to misunderstanding 
between the master and labourer, arising out of the great discre- 


pancies which exist in the condition of the different contracts, 


rincipally with regard to food and the hours of labour.” Now, 
p g 


in no instance can it be found that the quantity of rice given to 
per week exceeds twelve pints, and in some cases it is 
less, which is scarcely more than one-half the quautity a labourer 


the Coolie 


engaged in sugar cultivation requires to keep up his bodily 
strength ; as was sufficiently proved in the case of the labourers in 
British Guiana. 

received the full quantity of rice, the commissioners state that they 
“complain of not receiving a sufficient quantity of rice.“ On 
“ Marnet’s Estate,” they say, ‘although they (the Coolies,) 
receive the quantity of provisions according to their cngagement, 
yet they complain of its not being enough.“ On plantation 


“ Beauchamp, they complain of not receiving their quantity of 
rice, though the commissioners add they weighed the ration 
and found it correct.“ On Madame L' Emperna’s estate, though the 


Coolics got their one and-a-half pounds of rice, salt “ they say 
it is not enough.“ 

with their engagement, as they receive but 14 Ib. rice, and 3 oz. 
salt.” On Gelle’s estate, “ they are dissatished with the quantity 
and quality of their provisions,“ though they get“ 13 the rice. 
and J oz, salt.” On several of the estates, “tlie Coolies complained 


of not having sufficient time allowed them for repose and meals 
during tlie dav, being allowed from one hour and three quarters 


to two hours only, instead of three hours; and with respect to the 
amount of work exacted, it appears they are generally required to 


labour from sun-rise to sun-set ordinarily, and during the season 
of crop for such longer period of time as may be necessary: it 
appears also that, on some estates, “they are obliged to fetch a 


bundle of grass each for their employer, which occupies them till 
eight o'clock at night,” or to cut wood in addition to their daily 
toil. But the whole system will be better understood by consult- 
ing the following “ summary of agreement with Indian labourers 
engaged by Mr. T. Francis for Mr. Menage, and transferred to 
Mr. Blancard, of Beauchamp estate,” and which in reference to 
wages, food and clothing, is more liberal than most if not, all others, 
of which we have any account in these papers, viz. The Coolies are 


1.—Enyaged to work for five years ; transfer to be made by 
mutual consent before a public officer. 


2.—To perform al) work on a sugar estate. 

3.—llours of labour from sunrise to sunset, two hours allowed 
for meals; time of labour extended during the manufacturing of 
sugar, if necessary. 

4.—To submit to such discipline as established by proprictor ; 
not to absent themselves without written permission, under 


nalty of half a rupce per diem, and any misunderstanding to 
e submitted to legal nuthority. 


5.— Medical aid to be borne by the master, except in cases of 
illness brought on by intemperance and misconduct. Labourers 
to receive no pay during illness. 


6.—Onc rupee to be retained from their wages to pay passage 
back, in case of misconduct. 


7.—The pay to cominence from the date of their embarkation. 


pay at seven rupees per month; five rupecs to lahourers ; 
four rupees to first class boys, and three rupees to second class 
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The whole system, as worked bhy a 
perfectly understood from this engagement, an 
tation in saying it is one of gross imposition in its terms, and 
must be one of great oppression and suffering in its working. 
It should be observed, that, in cases of ill-treatment, the Coolies 


can miy appeal for redress to the civil commissary of the Quarter 
or the 


dices, and often planters themselves. 


the discipline practised on it; and, when instances of 


On one estate, the Laura,“ where the Coolies 


Ou Langlois’ estate “they are dissatistied 


(WEDNESDAY, 


boys for the first two years, and four rupces for the remaining 
three. 


Food, 14 chittacks of rice 1 ounce of ghee 
35 2 ditto dholl 3} ounce of salt. 
Clothing per annum, 2 dhooties l jacket 
1 blanket 1l cap. 


auritian planter, may be 
I have no hesi- 


uge de Paix, both local officers, imbued with local preju- 


On no estate docs it appear that the commissioners inquired into 
sonal 
chastisement were brought to their notice, it was incidentally, 
and, as will be seen in their letter, treated lightly by them. On 
twelve estates out of the twenty-two, however, distinct cas» of 
personal chastisement were brought under their attention, but no 
steps appear to have heen recommended, or were taken, to punish 
the parties who were guilty of such illegal conduct, The opinion 
of the commissioners is worth nothing. 

The few Coolics who have saved money are no doubt the 
6 sirdars,” or drivers of the gangs. It is their interest to make 
the people work, and in proportion to the zeal which they exhibit 
will be usually the reward they obtain. 

Though no evidence appears on the ininntes that the Cooiics 
were brought to Mauritius otherwise than by their own consent, 
the commissioners nevertheless refer to the “ duffadars and 
crimps” in India, who “ found willing dupes to practice upon.” 
Whut good results can be expected from a system engendered in 
fraud, and sustained by coercion? In an extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the honourable the president in council in India, 
inserted in these papers, we find “ that the methods aos for 
pecs labourers to engage for service in colonies and places 

eyond sea are productive of serions frauds, and have led to much 
oppression, and that the system is a source of much injury and 
abuse, rather than of benefit to the labourers, in the form in which 
it is at present carried on.” This extract is dated 11th July, 1838. 
The governor of Mauritius at a subsequent period, adverting to 
the robbery and pillage of the Coolies previously to their leaving 
India, observes, that measures ought “to restrict the advance of 
wages” to them before their arrival in Mcuritius, “ so that,” he 
adds, “ the labourers, instead of finding themselves with several | 
months’ advance of wages to work out on their arrival here, may 
at once, or at Jeast much carlicr than nt present, come into the 
receipt of wages for their labour, and thus be enabled to provide 
themselves with such comforts as they may require, previously to 
their proceeding to the different estates on which they are to be 
employed.” Wow much of deplorable wretchedness and hardship 
does this sentence imply! Again he observes, “the promised 
advance ot wages, it is to be teared, is not fuithfully accounted 
for to the emigrants ; also that false descriptions have been given 
them, as well of the place they were going to, as of the nature 
of their employment there; and that there are instances 
in Which Indians have been hurricd on board ship with 
Whom no engagement had ever been made ;”’ and still 
further he stutes, “In sone cases, the proper allowance of food 
for the voyage has not been provided, medical inspection has not 
taken place previous to einbarkation, nor medical attendance beer 
furnished during the voyage!!? Yet we are called upon to 
believe, in the tuce of all these facts, that the Coolies are so con- 
tented and happy, that they have no wish to change their situa- 
tion! Finally, the commissioners, after having recorded in their 
minutes of evidence that the Coolies, all “speak favourably of 
the island,“ and that they would“ recommend their friends to come 
here,” confess in their letter that they can scarcely credit them ; 
for they say, “the ideas of natives differ so widely froin our own 
on these points, that the true test of their rear sentiments can 
only beexpected at the close of their engagements.” Tow valucless 
does this remark render the whole of the evidence of the Coolies, 
taken by these gentlemen in the presence of their masters, in 
which they are represented as saying that they ure satisfied with 
their treatment! But, after all, it is apparent, that, in their esti- 
mation, slavery in Mauritius is only to be preferred to famine in 
India ; so that it is quite clear, that the extreme wretchedness 
and poverty of the Coolie in his own country, arising from bad 
laws infamously administered, is the point of comparison iu the 
judgment of the commissioncrs with what they found to be their 
condition in the colony, to which they had heen brought by fraud 
or force, Where, whatever might be their sufferings, they would 
not be exposed quite to the horrors of death by starvation. 


THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 


We return in our present number to the consideration of the 
vast schemes which the planters are now concocting for the im- 
N of labourers into the West Indies. In our last, we 
emurred to the allegations by which the colonial demand for 
more labour has been sustained. These are, first, @ large de- 
ficiency in sugar and other cultivated staples arising. from 
emancipation ; and, secondly, the want of regular and continuous 
labour, as the canse of snch deficiency. We showed at some 
length that there is but small foundation, if any, for either of 
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these BF A that, on the cana: there has been no gencral | immigration we have said is suppressed ; we mean, a desire on the 
falling off in the crops, and little culpable deficiency of labour. | part of the planters to control thc market for labour. This, of 
Further evidence of a most convincing and satisfactory character | course, they have not avowed, and we may be thought anchari- 
might readily be adduced on these points; but we procecd rather | table in imputing it to them ; but there is ample evidence of the 
to those which vet lie before us. fact. It is scarcely possible it should be otherwise. Until the 

If the alleged deficiency of the crop and want of labowr (the | period of emancipation there was, in the West Indies, no agricul- 
two great arguments for immigration) be not realities, the ques- | tural labour to be sold; either planters or jobbers had the absolute 
tion naturally arises whether there arc any other reasons for the | control of every working hand in the colonies. They cannot but 
general effort now making among the West Indians to promote it | be chagrined at the loss of this monopoly. To see fifty men, 
“on an extensive scale.” The answer to this question is, that | whom, a little while ago, he could have ordered to work where he 
there are two other grounds of action, one avowed and the other | pleased, now at liberty to sell their labour where they can get 
suppressed, but both of them deserving our serious regard. t paid for it, must cut a lordly attorney to the heart. It is a 

1. One additional reason of the present urgency for immigration | new and bitter thing for him to have to solicit Inbour, and it is 
is avowed ; namely, the desire, not merely to maintain, but to | annoying beyond endurance, when he offers his stingy terms, to 
extend the cultivation of the West Indies. Let us first produce be outbid by his neighbour. Every possible effort has been made 
the evidence of this, and then make our remarks upon it. by the planters to prevent the consolidation of this state of things 

In proof of our statement we can refer to no document more | —to prevents that is to say, the establishment of a free market 
eonclusive that the memorandum submitted to Dr. Lushington, | for lubour. It was to effect this that they insisted on connecting 
which is pervaded almost throughout by the idea of enlarged cul- | tenancy and labour together ; and it is for the samc purpose that 
tivation. ,“‘Guiana, fully peopled,” says the writer, “would | they still cling to the system of tenancy at will. They have 
render (reat Britain independent of slave-grown cotton from the | striven desperately, and are still striving in a thousand ways, to 
United States.” Again, “Our colonies well peopled with an | dictate the price of labour, and withhold the peasant from getting 
industrious class of free labourers would not only be able to] the best price he can for it. And this, beyond all donbt, is one of 
supply Britain and the colonies with all tropical productions, but the ends, if not the principal end, they have in view by forcing a 
mig 


t also be sufficient to supply all tlie continent of Europe.“ large immigration. They want to get labour cheaper, and to 
have labourers so plentiful that the y not be dependent upon 


any, but may be able to oppress al. e have no belief, if we 
confess the truth, in the apparent eagerness of the West Indians 
to cultivate such vast quantities of new land. We suspect this 
is little more than a hoax, which will have answered its purpose 
when it shall have enticed to their estates a great number of 

rsons, who, by their very multitude, will cause such a glut of 
abour, that wages enough to procnre a miserable subsistence 
must be thankfully taken, with as much kicking and cuffing us 
the laughing planters shall be plcased to add to it. We ask no 
pardon for entertaining such an opinion of the planters. We 
admit honourable exceptions, but, as u body, they have earned it by 
many deeds ; and we never can relinquish it, but upon unequivocal 
evidence of a new and different career. 

The point now before us is one of great importance, and is 
worthy of the deepest consideration. It is evident that the 
welfare of immigrants must altogether depend on the state of 
the market for labour. They can expect nothing from the mere 
kindness of the planters. They have their labour to sell, and they 
will get nothing more for it than it may be worth. If there be 
little labour to be sokl and many buyers, they will get good 
terms ; but if the stock of labour be larre, wages must be pro- 
5 aata small, and they may be small even to starvation. 

o the really free emigrant the consideration of this is of the 
utmost moment, It is not enough for him that he gets to Guiana 
or Trinidad ; the all important question for him is, what will be 
the state of the labour market when I arrive there? For a single 

rson to go without satisfactory information on this point would 

e folly ; but for an extensive system of immigration to be entered 
on, in which, whatever might be known about the market for 
labour, no prompt or adequate regard could be paid to it, wonld 
be nothing short of infatuation. It must lead directly to a glut 
and depreciation of labour, of which the consequences would be 
altogether deplorable and dreadful. 

The onl y security presented to us against this result is the word 
of the planters that they will cultivate the colonies to the last 
acre ; which, we take leave to say, is no security at all. We are 
not sure they mean it; since it is scarcely credible that men of 
their shrewdness should really design so vastly toe a system 
which they denounce as ruinous, And even if they did mean it 
now, we do not belicve that they would execute their design: we 
are persuaded that they would rathcr work the present estates at 
the enormous profits which a glut of labour would afford them, 
than extend cultivation greatly for a moderate return. But, 
whatever might happen in this case, we have not the slightest 
shadow of security for the fulfilment of a single promise. Who 
is to bind them to their word? What is the penalty if they break 
it? Where is to be seen so much as the formal declaration of a 
single planter to this effect! Send us hundreds of thousands of 
labourers, say the West Indians, because we want to cultivate 
waste lands :” and when hundreds of thousands of men have been 
sent to their shores, and the planters prefer to revel amidst low 
prices of labour and a starving peasantry, we shall have richly 
earned both their ridicule and contempt. 

Thus much we have said on the supposition that a large exten- 
sion of colonial culture is at the option of the West Indians, 
We are by no means sure, however, that this is the case. The 
writers we have quoted artfully tell us that Guiana can produce 
cotton enough to make us independent of the United States, and 
that our West India colonics can supply all Europe with tropical 
productions ; but thisis only one part of the case. An important 
and indispensable question is, at what price can they do it. Can 
they grow cotton and coffee, sugar and spices, at a price which 
will command the market! Of what use will it be to grow them 
or how long will they continue to do 60, if the sales yield them 
no profit? Now we do not believe that our West Indians have 
imagined for a moment that they can compete with the Americans 
in the price of cotton, or that they can command the Eu 
market for sugar and coffee. It is, on the contrary, 
notorious that they cannot. It was for this reason, not for 
want of labour, that the extcnsive cotton plantations of Guiang 


And again, The value of our West India colonies, or their great 
resources, particularly in Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, has not 
yet, for want of a numerous and industrious population, becn 

ined ; nor can this be accomplished until their population 
bear ae propor fioa to their extent of soil. In the same strain 
Sir Edward Cust pro this stringent query: „How is the 
cultivation of our colonial lands to be maintained, and how cun it 
be extended, without an immigration of labourers from some 
ether region? 

It is plain, then, beyond dispute, that one of the reasons by 
which the planters profess to be actuated in their urgency for 
immigration is a desire to extend to the ntmost the cultivation of 
the colonies. To this of course we can have no objection, 
if it be done by just and honourable means. We must be per- 
mitted to remark, however, that in the present cagerness to 
extend colonial culture there is something both significant and 

ictous, It has not heen always so. On the contrary, this is 
quite a new feature in West India affairs; and certainly the 
present isa singular moment for its appearance, since it is pro- 
cisely the moment of the origination of freo labour. We have 
been told till our ears might have ached with the repetition of it, 
that free labour was the ruin of the colonics, that the system was 
impracticable, and would not only prevent the cultivation of uow 
lands, but cause the abandonment of the old. Vet the system of 
free labour is no sooner introduced than the entiro West Indians 
are agitating for extended cultivation. We claim this as the 
unequivocal verdict of that body in favour of free labour as a 
source of wealth. Asa single fact, it contradicts all the represen- 
tations which have been made of the ruinous effects of emancipa- 
tion, and stamps them on the best authority as fraudulent and 
wicked. If free labour were not profitable, the planters, always 
true to their pockets, would never desire more of it. Yet it is for 
free labour—not, let it he observed, for slave labour—that they 
are so importunate, and for t quantities of it, enough even to 
cultivate every acre of the West Indies. It is about thirty ycars 
ago, that, because they could not compete in price with the 
Americans, the Guiana planters abandoned their extensive cotton 
estates ; and all the while that slave labour lasted, they were left 
. Foui to barrenness and the bush ; but no sooner is free 
our introduced, than, (according to the West Indians) hope 
Fevives of the profitable growth of this staple article, and of a 
successful competition with the American cultivator. We ask 
our readers whether, after this, one moment’s regard can be due 
to the lamentations which have been so long and loud respecting 
colonies ruined by emancipation. The common sense of English- 
men will never suffer even West Indian jugglers to blow so very 
hot and cold with the same breath. 
, While, however, this anxiety for extended cultivation réhders 
just but unwilling homage to the system of free labour, we must 
add, that, in our judgment, it lays no ground for the vast scheme 
of emigration tontended for. The object of extended cultivation 
is, of course, the augmented wealth of the proprietors of estates ; 
avery respectable body of persons, no doubt, but caring no more 
about the various patriotic and benevolent objects they have drawn 
into this argument—making Britain independent of American 
cotton, for example, and checking the famines in India—if they 

1 put money into their pockets, than for extinguishing the 
r in the moon. Now, we ask why British statesmen 

ould be besieged, and the whole apparatus of the British 
government be set in motion, to devise and execute an organized 
system of . on an extensive scale, to enrich a few 
Proprietors of West India estates? Who are these, that they are 
1 to such consideration! Is it not enough for them to 
ar themselves of the universal tendency of mankind to attempt 

15 their condition, and to direct the tide of emigration to 
1 Indies by making them attractive! Let it be known 
Without Patent in Guiana are happy, and others will come 
ki T solicitation to share their good fortune. And if they 

-cuid not come fast enough to satisfy all who are hasting to be 

2 * commend to them a little patienco and moderation. 

* A second additional reason for the present outcry about 
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were abandoned thirty years ago; and for the same reason, what- 
ever number of labourers you send there, they cannot be restored 
now. As to sugar, hy body knows that (although our colonies 
ought to produce it as cheap as any others) it is only a monopoly 
of the English market that finds any sale for British grown sugars 
at all; a free trade would drive them out of every market in the 
world, And the case is substantially the same with coffee and 
spices. Yet these West Indians talk of a vast extension of their 
agriculture, in order to supersede growers who sell already much 
cheaper than themselves! It is an utter fallacy, and they know 
it. The ery for labourers is not meant for the cultivation of new 
lands; it is intended to produce a glut of labour, that they muy 
have the control of the market. 

Now this isa design to which certainly no friends of the West 
Indian peasantry should lend themselves. It is clear that, if the 
9 can dictate the terms of labour, they will perpetuate the 

abits of slavery. These habits are both fixed on them by long 
custom, and ee to them by a love of ease and power; and 
they will never yield but to necessity. A healthy state of tlie 
market for Jabour creates this necessity, and is the practical cure 
for habits of oppression, If there be a sufficient demand for 
labour, bad masters will get no work-people ; and thus, in order 
to get work done, they will be obliged to become better masters. 
Such a state of things is important every where, and at all times; 
but at no period, and in no community, can it be more important 


than in the emancipated colonics of Great Britain at the present 
moment. 


(WEDNEsDAY, 


If the political power exercised by the Baptists be an evil—and I am 
disposed, generally speaking, to think that it is an evil, whenever the mi- 
nisters of religion deviate from their purely religious functions, to teke a 
part in the striſe and broils of political parties—it is an evil which does 
not admit of any present remedy. Either their influence will dimimsh, 
from their flocks not liking to pay the amount requisite for the support of 
their church establishment, or it will continue to increase by the activity of 
the Baptists drawing more into their fold. In the latter case, whether their 
influence be a bane or a blessing to the country must depend on the spirit 
in which itis exercised. On the whole, although I esteem the conduct of 
the other missionaries, in confining themselves to their religious duties, and 
abstaining from political strife, as more admirable and more beneticial to 
the country than that of the Baptsts, nevertheless, it the good and the 
evil done by the latter were to be weighed against each other, the good, 
I conceive, would preponderate. The benelit of religious instruction, and 
of its moral consequences, seems sufficient to warrant that conclusion. 

Moderate as this may seein. we venture to predict, that, when Sir 
Charles Metcalfe knows the Baptists better, he will speak of them 
in very different language. The public, in the meantime, will 
attach much more weight to the testimony of Sir Lionel Smith, 
who has long known them, as borne in his recent reply to the 
address of the committee of the Baptist Missionary Society, which 
as it is short and to the purpose, we insert entire. 

Gextremix—lI thank you very cordially for your hind addrezs‘of congra- 
tulation on my return to Eugland. 

The ministers of your society in Jamaica have not only deserved well 
of the oppressed negros, but have been of the strongest support to her 
Majesty’s government in that colony, by giving effect to those measures 
of amelioration which ultimately terminated in freedom. 

It was my duty there to see that great measure, so dearly purchased, 
completed in all its objects; but it was the constant endeavour of tbe 
planters, notwithstanding compensation, to preserve to themselves the ad- 
vantages of slavery. 

The calumnies so industriously circulated by the planters against the 
ministers of your church have been proportioned to the good they have 
done in exposing oppression, and guiding the negros in their moral and 
religious improvement. 

Ihe abuse of such men is quite harmless, und will never, I hope, deter 


the friends of the negros in this country from watching over their 
interests. 


We are aware that, if evils of one kind may arise from the 
control of the labour-market being in the hands of the planters, 
evils of another kind would arise from its being in the ands of 
the labourers. We have no wish that it should be so; neither is 
it possible that it should be so for any considerable period. The 
current of voluntary emigration will soon equalize this. Where— 
ever lubour is largely remunerated labourers will go of themselves; 
and every thing will thus be securea which good masters want, 
and which bad ones ought to possess, 


We must now close our remarks for the present; but the 
subject is far from being exhausted. 


— — — — — — —————— — —' 


— — — — — e 


* 


Anti-Slavery Meporter. 


LONDON, Fesrvary 26. 


— 


Ithank you, gentlemen, very sincerely, for the expression of all your good 
wishes, and I would beg to assure you, I shall always entertain a grateful 


sense of the benefit 1 witnessed from the labours of your mission in 
Jamaica. 


(Signed) 


Lionet Surrn. 


— — — — 
— e m 


Six CHARLES METCALFE, tlie new governorof Jamaica, has sent home 
his first impressions of the state of things in that island, in a long 
despatch for which we cannot find room. We must content our- 
selves with a few extracts and comments. The despatch is dated 
the 16th of October, 1850; on which day he bad been at 
Spanish Town somewhat more than three weeks. Mis views, 
therefore, must have been taken very much from those with whom 
he had been in communication, and are (as he truly says)“ not 
entitled to much credit.“ Some of them are evidently the echo 
of the island clamour, the mere voice of the planters speaking 
through an official organ; but in other instances his excellency 
shews a commendable independence and power of discrimination. 
The following passages are significant :— 

4. It is to be hoped that the utter ruin of estates will not take place to 
anv great extent; but it is confidently predicted that it must in many 
instances. The poorer proprietors, accustomed to pay for labour by the 
method of provision-ground, with little outlay of mouey, and perhaps none 
until the value of their crop had been secured, find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to raise the means of paying labourers daily or weekly, and that, too, 
without the certainty of obtaining Jabour when it may be most required, for 
the labourers are shy of entering into auy engagements. 

7. As a counterpoise to the power of the labourers over wages, the pro- 
prietors have that of charging rent for the houses and grounds tenanted by 
the labourers, and this right is often erercised with u view to counterbalance, 
as much as possible, the payment of wages, and not with reference purely to the 
vaine of the house and grounds. Thus, in many instances, the rent of a house 
is charged, not ata rate fixed for the house, but ata rate fized for each occupant 
of the house. ‘These counter claims for rent and wages keep up much 
irritation and litigation, but will, it is to be hoped, in time be settled on the 
basis of mutual interest. 

10. In some instances labourers have purchased small lots of land, and 
thus become proprietors. J should be glad if this were a general practice. 
It would put an end to the causes of irritation, which may continue to 
exit while they hold their houses and grounds on an uncertain tenure, 
while it would not necessarily throw them out of the labouring class, their 
properties not being sufficiently large to exempt them entirely from the 
necessity of seeking other means of support; where they are tenants on 
the properties of others, they are anxious to obtain leases for their grounds ; 
which the proprietors are willing to give, if the labourers would enter into 
engagements to labour for similar periods ; but the latter are adverse to 
any contracts with respect to lubour, and the former, or their representatives, 
do not like to relinquish the hold which they consider themselves as having on the 
tadourérs by keeping them as tenants at will. | 

11. I do not perceive any remedy for this state of things, except what 
time and a mutual sense of self-interest may supply. I should apprehend 
that legislation can do little or nothing towards amendment ; and that it will 
be most ¢dvisable to let these matters take their natural course. If justice 
be fairly administered to all parties, they will, it may be hoped, come to a 
right agderstanding among themselves. 

The governor honours the Baptists with especial notice, and 
states their case with an apparent endcavour aftcr impartiality. 
Under all the circumstances, although he evidently lends a 
- garded sanction to the current censurcs of this body, we are glad 
to tind that he speaks of them so mildly. He concludes his notice 
of them in the following terms: : 


We extract the following from the Dominica Colonist of the 
Mth Deeember last, the official paper of the island, and one we 
believe not hitherto overprone to liberal sentiments : 

The Quarterly Session was held on Wednesday last, and although the 
calendar contained the names of many offenders, the offences were in ge- 
neral of a trivial nature. For the credit of the agricultural part of our 
population, we are happy to say that but one case came betore the grand 
jury, and that for cane stealing. This is saving a great deal for our pea- 
gantry, a class of people but lately emerged from slavery, and from whom, 
we could not naturally expect such good conduct, after so sudden à tran- 
sition to the full exercise of their liberty. The solitary instance we have 
just alluded to is a strung corroboration of the steady behaviour of tae 
labouring portion of the community, and we fully hope they will continue 
to exhibit so goud an example to their other brethren of the colony.” 

And how do our readers suppose the board of council of 
Dominica, under the guidance of Mr. Blane, encourage this 
ie conduct on the pent of their labouring population? Why, 

y upholding that, when at their criminal court they are found 
not guilty, or“ no bill”? is returned by the grand jury, these 
labourers, living upon their daily earnings, must be called upon to 
poy some fifty shillings sterling as fecs upon the prosecution, or 

e sent to prison until such fees be paid; and this position the 
council has fora long while maintained, and continue to maintain, 
in spite of the recommendations of the colonial office, in spite of 
the assembly, and now, it appears, in spite of the grand jury of 
of the od. 

We made known ina former number an instance of a woman 
found not guilty, having been kept five months in prison for want of 
means to meet those fees, when the governor released her: the 
council, urged on by Mr. Blanc, their president, refused assent 
to the act, by refusing a vote proposed by the assembly to charge 
the fees to the colony. We at the same time made known the 
state of the law on this subject in the island. Were we right or 
wrong in that statement? Hear what the grand jury (we quote 
from the same official paper of the island) told the court of grand 
sessions on the 11th December last: “The grand jury cannot but 
lament the existing state of the common law, by which persons 
against whom bills may be ignored by the grand jury, or who 
may be acyuitted by the petit jury, are compelled to pay the fecs 
of the court attendant on their prosecution, or suffer imprison- 
ment until the same be paid, a hardship which cries loudly for 
redress.” Yes, “ loudly,” for the note from the Dominica grand 
jury room has crossed the Atlantic, is now responded to from our 
office, and will be re-echoed from Downing Street, back to the 
guilty council hall of Dominica. 

e extract also from the legislative proceedings of the assembly 
an address from tliat body to the governer, together with a str 
of resolutions on the subject of the want of laws in the islan 
plainly referring the want of those laws to the hostile conduct 
of the board of council: it might be of service to Lord John 
Russell to read the documents. 0 , 

Resolved, ist,—‘ That it is with feelings of no ordinary conc," n this 
house perceives that, during the long period of seventeen month, w 670 
has elapsed since its election, the book of laws presents a list of on y three 


h 
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acts, (two of which were for the termination of the apprenticeship of the | most disastrous results of this system. The honour of the British crown 
predial apprenticed labourers, ) as having passed the three branches of the | is compromised by the habitual evasion of the treaties subsisting between 
legislature ; the more particularly, as during the eight months immediately her Majesty and foreign powers for the abolition of the slave-trade ; and 
preceding the election of this liouse, no laws could be enacted, owing to the cla mit ies Which, in defiance of religion, humanity, and justice, are 
the functions of the legisliture having been beld in abeyance: circum- inflicted on a large proportion of the African continent, are such as can- 
stances which not only arrest the attention of the public, but, as appears not be contemplated without the deepest and most lively concern. The 
from the correspondence of the colonial agent, and from a communication Houses of Lords and Commons have, in their addresses to the crown, 
received from the executive, have attracted the notice of her iajesty’s expressed in the most energetic terms the indignation with which Par- 
government. hament regards the continuance of the trade in African slaves, and their 
udly,—* That it affords some consolation to this house to discover, from anxious desire that every practicable method should be taken for the ex- 
a return to an order of this house of measures passed by the same, that this tinction of this great social evil. 
house has not been unmindful of the trust reposed therein by the con- To estimate the actual extent of the foreign slave trade, is, from the 
stituency of the island, sundry bills and resolutions having since its elec- nature of the case, an attempt of extreme difficulty; nor can any thing 
tion been fully carried through the house, comprising most of the laws | Mere than a general approximation to the truth be made. But after the 
rendered necessary by the recent altered state of the community effected | Most attentive examination which it has been in my power to make of 
by the abolition of slavery. official documents, and especially of the correspondence communicated to 
Srdly,—“ That taking into consideration the great sacrifice of personal parliament: from the department of her Majesty's principal secretary of 
convenience to which this house has patiently submitted in the considera- | *taté for foreign affairs, l find it impossible to avoid the conclusion, that 
tioo and discussion to the best of its judgment of the various measures the average number of slaves introduced into foreign states or colonies in 
referred to, so many of which yet remain to become law, algo the inability America and the West Indies from the western coast of Africa annually, 
of tkis house to enter into further compromise with reference to the struc- 7 11 0 be f E Eare i ve 5 5 ie 
e exaggerations which are more or less inseparable from all statemen 
türe of these- enactments. “supported as these measures nre by the en- on a subject so well calculated to excite ihe feelings of every impartial 


lightened recommendations of the Queen's government, as well as the and disinterested witness. But making this deduction, the number of 
slaves actually landed in the important countries affords but a very im- 


wishes of the community; this house feels compelled, in justice to itself, 
and in deference to the executive government, to tender to his excellency perfect indication of the real extent of the calamities which this traffic 
No record exists of the multitudes who perish in 


the lieutenant-governor a copy of the return referred to, setting forth the tilt hares apacnien iia: 
the overland journey to the African coast, or in the passage across the 


labours of this house and their results, in the desire of obviating any blame 
Which may be ascribed to the representatives of the people, as well as Atlantic, or of the still greater number who fall a sacrifice tu the warfare, 
with the sincere hope that the consideration of his excellency may be pillage, and cruelties by which the slave-trade is fed. Unhappily, how- 
directed to the unfortunate situation of the country, entirely destitute of ever, no fact can be more certain, than that such an importation as I have 
all laws the most urgently required, and that his excelleney's influence may | mentioned pre-supposes and involves a waste of human life, and a sum of 
be instrumental in accelerating the final passing of statutes for the good | human inizery, proceeding from year to year without respite or intermis- 
of the community. l l sion, to such an extent as to render the subject the most painful of any 
His Honor the Speaker and House of Assembly, to His which, in the survey of the condition of mankind, it is possible to con- 
Excellency the Lieutenant Governor. 

The house begs leave to acknowledge the receipt of your excellency's 
message of the 6th instant by which it is informed that your excellenc 
has been instructed specially to convene the council and assembly ; and, 
with the object of obtaining a formal explanation, to apprise the legislature 
that the delay of many measures which have been so long recommended to 
them, and which are so urgently required, bas attructed the notice of her 


Majesty's government. 
Satisfied as this house ever has been with the sound and liberal policy 


template. 
The preceding statement unavoidably suggests the inquiry, why the 


costly efforts in which Great Britain has so long been engaged for repres- 
sing the foreign slave-trade have proved thus ineffectual? Without, 
pausing to cuumerate the many concurrent causes of failure, it may be 
sufficient to say that, such is the difference between the price at which a 
slave is bought on the coast of Africa, and the price for which he is sold 
in Brazil or Cuba, that the importer receives back his purchase-money 
tentold on the safe arrival of his vessel at the port of destination. It is 
of the Queen's government towards the colonies, it has at all times, in | more than probable that the general profits of his trade, if accurately cal- 
accordance with its repeated professions to former governors and also to | culated, would tall exceedingly below this estimate, as indeed it is certain 
your excellency, been found ready to lend its co-operation in carrying out to | that in many cases it is carried on at a ruinous loss. But your lordships 
the best of its judgment the measures from time to time specifically re- are well aware how powerful and constant an impulse may be given to 
commended to the legislature, in so far ns the local circumstances of the | any species of illegal traffic, however hazardous, when they who engage 
island and the varying interests of the constituency would allow of their | in it are allured by the hope of very large and quick returns, if their good 
beneficial application. Accordingly upon a reference to the proceedings of | fortunes could enable them to escape the penalties of the law. It may 
this house, and in the absence of any allusion in your excellency’s message | therefore be readily understood how effective is such a stimulus, when, as 
to particular measures or to any definite period, it will appear that this in the case in question, the la w itself is regarded with general disfavour in 
house has entertained and passed a variety of laws and resolutions, com- the society to which the violator of it belongs, and is reluctantly executed 
prising almost the whole of those subjects to which attention has been | by the government of that society. We must add to this exciting motive 
directed since its election urgently called for, as they have moreover been | the security which is derived from insurances and insurance companies, 
by the actual necessities of the country. The measures for raising ne- Which are carried on to a great extent and combine powerful interests. 
cessary means to meet the quota of this island in the expenses of the | Under such circumstances, to repress the foreign slave-trade by a marine 
intended judicial system, for providing salaries for certain prison officers, | guard would scarcely be possible, if the whole British navy could be 
and revising the criminal R continue to engage the attention ofthe employed for that purpose. It is an evil which can never be adequately 
house. encountered by any system of mere prohibition and penalties. 
“ For the delay, therefore, which has occurred subsequently to the Her Majesty's confidential advisers are therefore compelled to admit 
passing by the house of the measures in question, the assembly is in no the conviction that it is indispensable to enter upon some new preventive 
Wise responsible, and consequently conceives itself exempted from the system, calculated to arrest the foreign slave-tr ade in its source, by coun- 
necessity of affording any explanation, although such delay has been to the teracting the principles by which it is now sustained. Although it may be 
house matter of concern and regret, feelings which have now been impossible to check the cupidity of those who purchase slaves for exporta- 
heightened by the information imparted by your excellency, that the same tion from Africa, it may yet be possible to force on those by whom they 
has attracted the notice of her Majesty's government. are sold the persuasion that they are engaged in a traffic opposed to their 
“ Impressed with a sense of the inconvenience and danger resulting | Ou interests, when correctly understood. 
from so anamolous a situation as is presented in the want of suitable laws With this view it is proposed to establish new commercial relations 
for the government of the people, and anxious to afford every constitu- with those African chiets or powers within whose dominions the internal 
tional explanation to the constituency and to the executive government, slave-trade of Africa is carried on, and the external slave-trade supplied 
“ This house bad anticipated the demand contained in your excellency’s with its victims. To this end the Queen has directed her ministers to 
message, and ata late meeting, ordered—‘ That there should be prepared negotiate conventions or agreements with those chiefs and powers, the 
and laid before it a return of all bills and resolutions passed by ke 9935 basis of which conventions would be, first, the abandonment and absolute 
of assembly since its election in May, 1838.’ &c., with a copy of which prohibition of the slave-trade ; and, secondly, the admission for consump- 
„ 1 PY tion in this country, on favourable terms, of goods the produce or manu- 


the bo i i , 
H SPE eae 3 8 our excellency.) facture of the territories subject to them. Of those chiefs, the most con- 
Y, ovemher, 1839. siderable rule over the countries adjacent to the Niger and its great tribu- 


: : tary streams. It is therefore proposed to dispatch an expedition, whic 
ee ny daing at the ones office; We learn from would ascend that river by 5 Doais; as far as the 1 at which it 
the W ere is readful work at St. Lucia, in | receives the confluence of some of the principal rivers falling into it from 

est Indies, a state of things striking at the very roots of | the eastward. At these, or at any other stations which may be found 
good order and the prosperity of the colony; and King Stephen | more favourable for the promotion of a legitimate commerce, it is pro- 
Bb asleep! By the way, can it be true that this viceroy over my | posed to establish British factories, in the hope that the natives may be 
ohn has been coaxcd into a promisc, that, if Governor | taught that there are methods of employing the population more profitable 
Light should come home on leave, or should resign Mr. Young to those to whom they are subject, than that of converting them into slaves, 
the colonial secretary, shall be his successor ! Governor Light and selling them for exportation to the slave traders. 
for a long time lain very heavy on us, and on British Guiana ; 


In this communication it would be out of place, and indeed impractica- 
0 we should not be the last to congratulate o Íves and that ble, to enter upon a full detail of the plan itself, of the ulterior measures 
colony on the prospect of a change. 


to which it may lead, or of the reasons which induce her Majesty's go- 
—ͤñ aa a 


vernment to believe that it may eventually lead to the substitution of an 
innocent and profitable commerce for that traffic by which the continent 
NEW ANTI-SLAVERY MEASURES OF GOVERNMENT: 
BRITISH FACTORIES ON THE NIGER. 


of Africa has so long been desolated. For my immediate purpose it will 
be sufficient to say that, having maturely weighed these questions, and 
Copy of a letter from the Right Hon. Lord John Russell to the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury. 
Dec. 26th, 1839. 


with a full perception of the difficulties which may attend this undertak- 
ing, the Ministers of the Crown are yet convinced that it affords the best, 
Downing-street 
My Lorde—The state of tie furvisn »leve-trade has. for some time past, 


if not the only, prospect of accomplishing the great object so earnestly de- 
engaged much of the attention of her Majesty's confidential advisers. In 


sired by the Queen, by her parliament, and her people. 
Having instituted a careful inquiry as to the best and most economical 
whatever hia this traffic is viewed, it must be regarded as an evil of 
e magnitude ; the injuries it inflicts on the lawful commerce of 


method of conducting the proposed expedition, I find from the enclosed 

communication from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that it 
* constant expense incurred in the employment of ships 
r the suppression of it, and the annual sacrifice of so many 


will be necessary to build three iron steam-vessels for this service, and 
valuable lives in this service, however deeply to be lamented, are not the 


that the first cost of those vessels, including provisions and stores for six 
months, will amount to £35,000. It further appears that the annual 
charge of paying and victualling the officers men will be £10,546 
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The salaries of the conductors of the expedition, and of their chaplain and 
surgeon, will probably amount to £1000. In addition to this expendi- 
ture, presents must be purchased for the chiefs, and tents, mathema- 
tical instruments, with some other articles of a -imilar kind, will be 
indispensable for the use of the persons who are to be engaged in this 
service, when at a distance from their vessels, T have some time since 
given directions for the completion of this additional estimate, but with 
chose directions it has not hitherto been found practicable to comply. 
The charge for this branch of the proposed service will not be very con- 
aiderahle. 

I have to convey to your lord-lips my recommendation that in the es- 
timates to be laid before the House of Commons for the services of the 
year 1840, the sums be included which are necessary to provide for the 
expenses of the proposed expedition to the Niger on the scale already 
menticred. under the several heads of the expenditure. I have, &c. 


(Signed) J. Ressevc. 


[ WEDNESpay, 


— — — 


I have further to signify to your lordships ber Majesty's pleasure that 
instructions be given to the commanders of her Majesty’s cruisers ebove- 
mentioned, that if any vessel which they may bave searched, in accord- 
ance with their instructions, shall be found to be engaged in slave-trade, 
or to be equipped for slave-trade, but to buve no papers proving her to be 
entitled tothe protection of any flag ; and, therefore, it should be impossible 
for the captors to establish the competency of any mixed commission, or 
of the ordinary tribunals of any foreign country to take cognizance of 
such vessel, and to pronounce sentence upon her as belonging to the 
country for which such mixed commission, or such ordinary tribunal, is 
authorized to act; then, and in such case, the commanders of her Ma- 
jestv's cruisers are to send such vessels, as in the case above-mentioned, 
for ndjudication by some court of British Vice Admiralty, under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament recently passed on this subject ; and the 
slaves on board such vessels are to be landed in the colony or settlement 
to which the vessel may be so sent, and are there to be placed under the 
care of the governor, or other officer in command. 

l am, &c. 
(Signed) PA NARRSION. 


To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


— 


NEW MEASURES AGAINST THE SLAVE- TRADE: 
LORD PALMERSTON’S ACT, 


{The following despatches have been communicated to the Court of 
Policy in British Guiana.) 
( Circular.) 


- — a — — — 


COTTON AND SLAVERY. 


(Extract from Mr. Thompson’s ‘Lecture at Darlington, for the British 
India Society. From the Durham Chronicle.) 


Tn cconomical bearings of the Anti-slavery question cannot be 
too closely studied by the abolitionists of the present day. If the 
question of free labour was important while slavery existed in our 
own colonics, it is doubly so now that we are called to act upon 
the slavery of other countries. We doubtless have it in our 
power to shake to their foundations those institutions of oppres- 
sion which owe their existence to the pecuniary stimulus offered 
to the employment of coerced labour, by bringing into direct 
5 the products of free culture in British India. While 
our literature, our religious appeals, and our political treaties, are 
putting under the ban systems that are a disgrace to all concerned 
in their continuance, it is to the silent but sure operation of the 
competition I have referred to that we must look for the with- 
drawal of those motives which will otherwise be found to prevail, 
in spite of every other instrumentality. On this vitally import- 
aut Vrach of the subject, I will to-night refer to the opinions of 
a party, perhaps, better qualified to judge of the comparative 
elie of various agencics now in use than any otler—I mean the 
abolitionists of the United States. They have the best AR pata 
nities of judging of the results of the various means that are 
employed to effect the downfal of slavery—inore „ of 
those which are employed on this side of the water. Let us, then, 
attend to what they say respecting the relation in which we stand 
to the foul system which they are seeking to destroy. Let us see 
what their views are concerning the probable resulta of a mild 
and fostering system of government in the East, and the cncou- 
ragement of free labour tropical produce by the consumers of this 
country. In the preface to the int American edition of the late 
work of Mr. Buxtou on the slave-trade, I find the following 
remarks and quotation :— 

“ By a vigorous and united effort, the slave-cursed cotton and rice of 
America migbt be excluded from British ports, to give place to the nce of 
Patna, and the cotton of Bengal. Our friends on tbe other side of the 
water have been reminded of their power and respsonsibility in this matter 
by one of their bitterest enemies, the slave proprietor Gladstone, who re- 
sisted in the British parliament to the last every measure of emancipation. 
In his speech on the SOth of March, 1838, against the abolition of the 
apprenticeship system, be tbus taunted bis zeulous opponents :— You 
(said tho honourable gentleman) who are so sick with apprenticeship in 
the West Indies—you who cannot wait for twenty-four months, when the 
apprentices will be free, are you aware what responsibility lies upon every 
one of you at this moment, with reference to the cultivation of cotton in 
America! There are 3,000,000 of slaves in America. America does not 
talk of abolition, nor of the amelioration of slavery. It is a domestic 
institution which appears destined to descend to the postenty of that free 
people ; and who are responsible for this enormous growth of what appears 
to be ETERNAL SLAVERY? Is it not the demand that creates this supply, and 
is it not the consumption of cotton from whence that demand arises? You 
consume 318,000 ,000Ibs. of cotton.which proceed from slave labour, and only 
45,000, Oo0lbs. which proceed from free labour; that too, while you have the 


means in India, at u very little expense, of obtaining all you require from free 
labour.” 


Downing-street, 23rd September, 1839. 

Sir, transmit to you herewith, for your information and guidance, 
copy of a letter from her Mujesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
togetber with copies of the letters addressed to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty by Viscount Palmerston, signifying her Majesty's plea- 
sure as to the measures which should be taken to give effect to the late 
act of the Imperial Parliament, for the suppression of the Slave-Trade. 

As the commanders of her Majesty's cruizers will receive instructions to 
send all vessels captured under the Portuguese flag, being concerned in the 
traffic in slaves, to the nearest British Port or settlement, where the negros found 
on bourd are to be immediately landed, and pliced under the care of the Go- 
vernor, or other officer administering the government, I have to desire that 
you will make such arrangements a3 may be. necessary for the care and 
support of any Africans who, under such instructions, may be landed and 
set free in the colony under your government. 

You will, of course, understand that this instruction is not to supersede 
the directions with which you are provided for obtaining employment for 
Africans liberated by the capture of slave vessels, but it is intended only 
to indicate a temporary resource agaiust destitution. 

I bave the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


J. RussT II. 
( overnor Light. 


(Slave Trade.) 
Foreign Office, 15th August, 1839. 

My Lords.— have received the Queen's commands, in conformity 
with her Alajesty's recent answer to an address from the IIouse of Lords, 
to signify to your lordships her Majesty's plensure, that orders should 
immediately be given to her Majesty's cruisers employed in the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, to seize, detain, and send in all vessels under 
the Portuguese flag, wherever met with, either north or south of the 
line, which may be found with slaves on board, or equipped for the slave- 

e. 

I suggest to your lordships that the commanders of her Majesty's 
cruisers should be directed to send such vessels us ubove described to the nearest 
British port or settlement, and that the negros found on board such vessels should 
be immediately landed at the nearest British port or settlement, and should be 
placed under care of the governor or other officer in command ; and that 
the naval officers should be informed that further instructions will bo 
sent to them, as to the manner in which the vessels and their cargoes, and 
the crews belonging to them, should be disposed of. 

1 have, &c., 


(Signed) PALMERSTON., 
To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, &e. 


(Slave Trade.) 
Foreign Office, August 31st, 1839. 
My Lords,—I transmit herewith to your Jordships a copy of an act of 
Parliament, which Las recently been passed for the suppression of the 
slave-trade ; and I have to signify to your lordships her Majesty's plea- 
sure, that the nocessary steps be taken for establishing courts of Vice- 
Admiralty within her Majesty's do:ninions and colonies abroad, where 
such courts may be requisite for the adjudication of vessels which may 
be captured under the provisions of this act, and where such courts may 
not now exist. l am, ùc. 
(Signed) 


PALMERSTON., 
To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, &c. 


(Sluve Trude.) 

Foreign Office, 14th September, 1839. 
My Lords, — Mich reference to my letter of the 15th of August, 1839, to 
your lordships, signifying ber Majesty's pleasure that orders should be 
given to her Muajesty’s cruisers to seize and detain all Portuguese slave 
ships wherever met witb, to send such vessels to the nearest British 
port or settlement, and to land the negros and place them under the care 
uf the governor or other officers in command ; I have to signify to your lord- 
ships her Majesty's pleasure that orders should be given to the commanders of 
her Majesty’s cruisers employed tn the suppression of the slave-trade, that all 
vessels so detained shall be brought for adjudicatiun before the court of Vice Ad- 
miralty established in that British colony, which may most easily be reached from 
the place of detention, or in that colony where the detained vessels might lie most 
safely during the trial, and that the crews of such vessels be sent to that part 
of the Portuguese dominions to which it may be most convenient to convey 
them, in order that they may be delivered up to the Portuguese autho- 
rities; and if in any case it should be practicable, without material incon- 
veniencc, to send with these crews any evidence that would be sufficient 
to procure their conviction before a Portuguese tribunal, upon a charge of 
slave-trading, it would be desirable that such evidence shall be sent with 

them. 


I have this day peruscd with no ordinary pleasure, an article in 
the Pennsylrania Freeman, of the 24th October last, in which the 
importance and necessity of the movement in which we are 
eee is convincingly set forth—not only by the amiable and 
gifted editor, but by an Amcrican cotton planter, in a letter 
which the editor quotes. I shall submit this article without 
abridgment ; recommending it at the same time to the serious 
consideration of every individual who desires to be instrumental 
in pulling down the strongholds of slavery. While it convicts us 
of guilt and inconsistency, it also opens to us prospects of influence 
and usefulness which ought to animate us to instant exertion. 
The destinies of the slave are in our hands. We hold the key 
of his prison-house low long shall he look imploringly over 
the waves, and sorrowfully upbraid us with being the guardians of 
his dungeon! Is it true that “ the y termination or indefi- 
nite extension and perpetuation of American slavery” depends 
upon the increase or discouragement of “ cotton cultivation on 
the Peninsula of British India,” and shall we longer treat as 
secondary and subordinate so plain and simple a remedy as that 
which is here pointed out und insisted upon! If in the days ot 
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ignorance such a course might be winked at, we are now called Cincinnati,—a Presbyterian college of high reputation, with the eminent 


apon to repent, and to bring forth fruit meet for repentance. Dr. Beecher to preside over it. 

I will now read this article, which should stand out in blazing 
characters before the eyes of this cotton-consuming community, 
as long as a slave is kept to grow the plant, and send its produce 


fo our shores :— 


The students, most of whom were above one-and-twenty, and fifty of 
whom were above five-and-twenty years of age, discussed the abolition 
and colonization questions for cighteen evenings, and decided unanimous! 
in favour of the fannie: The consequences of this decision no one will 
presume to caleulate. Out of it has arisen the Ou zn ix INS TITurn, with 


the long train of benefits which have ensued, und will ensue, to freedom 
of thought. speech, and action. among the more privileged class of 
to the education of the coloured race, in and out of 


COTTON AND SLAVERY. 

We have before us the Charleston South Carolina Courier of the 12th! American citizens: 
inst., containing an article from the South Carolinian on the subject of the the United States; and to the strengthening uf the true principles of 
“ Cotton Circular,” of some of the planter politicians of the south aud religion, in a community corrupted by the spirit of caste, and the passion 
west. The plan proposed by the circular to effect a combination between for gain. The story is ax follows. We give it partly in our own words, 
the banking interests of the south and the great commercial cities and the (for the sake of brevity) and partly in extracts from the“ Statement of 
cotton planter, whereby the former shall advance to the latter to nearly j Reasons“ put forth by the forty young men who withdrew from Lane 


the value of his cotton, so as to enable him to hold it until the market is | Seminary. at this crisis of its principles and practice. 
favourable, the writer strongly objects to, as based upon the assumptien 
that the cotton planters as a class are debtors, Ile admits that such is the 
fact to a great extent in regard to the planters of the south-west—but 
maintains that there is also a large class in the south, who are not in debt, 
and stand in no need of bank advances to enable them to anticipate their 
annual income of cotton. He inquires somewhat significantly whether a 
combination to keep up the price of cotton would not almost necessurily 
produce combinations to keep it down, and suggests whether it might not 
make it the interest of consumers in France and Great Britain to encourage 
and foster the production of cotton out of the United States and beyond the 
reach of such combinations of banks and planters as are contemplated in 
the “ Cotton Circular.” 

The concluding portion of the article is worthy of attention, as it ma 
furnish the friends of emancipation with some hints as to the great olatacle 
aow inthe way of their object. 

“The southern planter, if he confines bimself to planting, without 
speculation, asks no aid from banks his cotton will be his passport through 
the commercial world. By the blessing of Heaven, he is enabled to raise 
the noblest weed that was ever given for the comfort of the human fumily 
—a weed destined to make a new era in modern commerce, if those who 
mise it have spirit and virtue enough to scorn aad defy the banking and 
speculative quacks of the day. J hare no idea that the slure-Holitiag race 
cuuld maintain their liberty or independence for five years without cotton. 
It is that which gives us our energy, our enterprise, our intelligence! and 
commands the respect of foreign powers. The Egyptian may look with 
devotion to his Nile, as the source of the power and wealth of gypt: the 
pilgrim and inhabitant of the Holy Land may bathe in the saered Jordan, 
and take comfort in the belief that he has washed away his sins. The 
Hindoo may worship the lotus, under an idea that Vishnu created Bramah 


from its unfolded flowers: but a genuine slurchulder in Soulh Carolina, | 


will ever look with reverence to the cotton plant, as the source of his 
power and his liberty. All the parchments upon earth could never protect 
bim from the grasping avarice and financial fury of modern society. If 
he expects to preserve the PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS of his country, 
and transmit them to posierity, he must teach his children to hold the 
cation plant in one hawt and the sword in the other, ever ready to defend 
at. A Corton Praxter.” 

We hope the above paragraph will meet the eyes of British abolitionists. It 
will show them that they have a mighty responsibility in the question of 
the speedy termination or indefinite extension and perpetuation of Ame- 
neun slavery. Cotton is now the great anti-abolition influence of this 
country. In whatever shape opposition to the cause of emancipation ma- 
nifests itself— whether in the church or the state—in a mercantile or eccle- 
Wastical association it may he traced directly hack to the cotton-bale. Were 
English aod French manufacturers supplied with Indian or Egyptian 
cotton, the demand for slaves from Virginia and Maryland would cease— 
the growers of men and women for the cotton-planting region would find 
no market for their human staple,—and as a consequence, slavery would 
be unprofitable, and as another consequence, Virginia statesmen would 
begin to believe with Thomas Jefferson,“ that all men are created equal ;” 
~and Virginia divines—the Plummers and the Hills,—would very soon 
discover that slavery is incompatible with genuine Presbyterianism, whe- 
ther of the old or tho new school. Slavery now lies entrenched behind its 
cotton-bags—like General Jackson at New Orleans: and the efforts of 
British or even American abolitionists to dislodge it by moral suasion, we 
fear will prove as ineffectual as those of General Packenham, to force the 
cotton barricades of the American camp, on the 8th January, 1816. Ie 


call, then, upon the abolitionists of Great Britain, to urge their government to | 


Joster and promote, to the extent of its power, the cultivation of cotton in the 
Indies. By so doing, they will promote the true interest of their own 
country—they will confer an incalculable benefit upon ours—they will lift 
the crushed millions of India from their degradation—and strike off the chains 
from three millions of American slaves. 

The present annual product of cotton in Asia is estimated at 190,000,000 
pounds: that in Egypt at about 30,000,000. It is stated by Dr. Bowring, 
of England, that the slave-trade which has heretofore desolated one of the 
finest cotton tracts in the world—the confluence of the blue and white 
Nile—bas been prohibited by Mehemet Ali; and that from henceforth the 
cultivation will go on without interruption. In this tract the finest cotton 
in found growing in the woods, uncultured by human hands. In the Bri- 
tush sions of the East, no longer weighed down by the monopoly of 
the East Indis Company, but open to enterprise, the cotton cultivation 
must necessarily receive a favourable impulse. WE CONFESS THAT OXE OF 
OUR MAIN RELIANCES, UNDER (ion FOR TUR BLOODLESS TERMINATION OF AME- 
RICAN SLAVERY [$ THE INCREASE. OF COTTON CULTIVATION IN THE PENINSULA® 
OF BRITISIC INDIA, 


THE OBERLIN INSTITUTE. 


(From the London and Westminster Review. Art. The Martyr Age of 
the United States.) 

The next year (1834) was a stirring year. The Young Men” of the 
i ‘gan to associate themselves for the cause. ose of New 
pledged their lives, thcir fortunes, and their sacred honour, (in the 

Amber b. dd pirit of tho Declaration of Independence,) to overthrow 
ery Dy moral assault, or die in the attempt. The most remarkable 
‘cession of young men to the cause was, however, from Lane Seminary, 


| 


“ The circumstances of our matriculation,” they say, ** were peruliarly 
We were connected with an institution freighted with the 
spiritual interests of the West. We were numerous, without a prece- 
l dent in the beginnings of similar institutions. The Great Valley of the 

West was our expected field; and we assembled here that we might the 

more accurately learn its character, catch the spirit of its gigantic enter- 
| prize, grow up into its genius, appreciate its peculiar wants, and thus be 
qualified by practical skill, no Jess than by theological erudition, to wield 
the weapons of truth. But the responsibility of the post we providentially 
held, as the first class ina Theologica! Seminary, out-weighed all other con- 
siderations in our estimate of duty. The friends of the new institution 
expected of us that we should be letters of commendation to the Western 
churches, and that our scholarship, piety. and practical usefulness would 
be the carnests of its future success. Our probable influence over suc- 
ceeding classes was also matter of deep solicitude.* “ + * © We aimed, 
therefore, to make such a disposal of our influence as would contribute to 
place Lane Seminary upon high moral ground, and thus greatly elevate 
the standard and augment the resources of ministerial efficiency. 

As un primary step. we were led to adopt this principle, that free dis- 
cussion with correspondent effort isa Dury, and, of course, a Ricut. 

“We proceeded upon this principle without molestation, in our 
studies, and at our recitations and lectures. 

e We applied it to missions, at home and abroad ; and we acled imme- 
diately, through liberal contributions. We took up temperance. Discus- 
Sion was needless; duty was plain, and we acted. With the Sunday 

School cause, we proceeded in like manner. Next moral reform came 
up. We examined it. in a series of adjourned meetings; light was eli- 
cited, principles were fixed, and action followed. 

“With the same spirit o ffree enquiry, we discussed the question of 
slavery, We praved mach, heard facts, weighed arguments, kept our 
temper; and, after the most patient pondering, in which we were sus- 
tained by the spirit of sympathy, not of anger. we decided that slavery 
was a sin, and as such, ought to be immediately renounced. In this case, 
too, we acted,” ö 

A large nomber of these students were sons or brothers of slaveholders. 
Ohio borders on two slave states; and Lane Seminary looked for a large 
measure of its resources to that portion of American Society with which 
slavery was incorporated. Freely, therefore, as the students were per- 
mitted to act on every other moral question, this, of slavery, must be in- 
terdicted as dangerous. The Faculty forbade discussion and association 
on the question, from the moment the students began to employ their 
leisure hours in establishing Sunday schools. Ivceums, and circulating li- 
braries, among the free coloured population of Cincinnati, while the boly 
of the trustees und professors were acting as partizans of the Colonization 

Society. While twenty-one out of the twenty-five of the trustees were 
members of the Colonization Society, and the president and his brother 
profes-ors were making colonization speeches, which were circulated in 
the newspapers, they framed a set of laws repressive of speech and action 
| on this subject among the students; and conferred an irresponsible power 
of expulsion on the exccutive committee. Though the new laws were 
aimed only at one subject, the students perceived that “- they had driven 
the plough-share over the whole field of inquiry.” There was no step 
left for the conscientious but to withdraw. They withdrew. Out of 
forty theological students, only two returned the next term: and of clas- 
‘sical students, only five out of sixty. They withdrew, not with the 
tumult of spirits, and the head-strong self-will of unruly boss; but with 
the sobriety of thonghtful men, well aware of what they were doing: with 
the regrets of devoted students, forced away from the seat of learning. to 
do they knew not what, and go they knew not whither. They could not go 
huine—those of them who came from slave states — for their lives would 
not have been safe. From the same circumstance of origin, their means 
were cut off. It is strange that the trustees and faculty of Lane Semi- 
nary did not foresee some of the consequences of their act. These young 
men went forth into the world with the highest characters. Dr. Beecher’s 
(the president’s) written words at this time were, © The students are a 
set of noble men, whom I would not, at a venture, exchange for any 
others.“ The faculty gave repeated assurances, up to the last moment 
that the demeanour of the students was, without exception, respectful : 
and their conduct strictly lawful and orderly; and they granted certifi- 
| cates of the regular standing of each, on the withdrawal of the body. 
There had been no wrangling, no misunderstanding; and no censure 
could therefore attach to the character of the students. Their temper 
may be judged of by a passage of their farewell. We leave Lane Semi- 
nary with sentiments of grateful affection for the advantages which, during 
our membership, it so largely afforded us; and, apart from the grief we 
feel in being obliged to withdraw from these advantages, our heart-felt 
sorrow is, that, in crushing the high and sacred principles of free inquiry 
its ruling authorities have given a death-blow to the spirit of its glory, 
and have dragged it down to a disho noured tevel with thosc institations 
where mind becomes the crouching slave of prescription; institutions, in 
which the cries of liberty, prostrate and bleeding, and of truth, rovilod 
and outlawed, are unheeded ; but where all that fashion will countenance, 
and public favour applaud, and patronage support, and powcr defend, find 
ready admission, hearty welcome, and bountifal reward,—where siding 
with the strong against the weak, with the doers against the sufferers of 
wrong, is the stipulated condition of membership, and the sole rt 
to favour.” Forty of them set about establishing a seminary where 
freedom of thought and speech might be secured, and whose doors should 
be open to students of all ranks, of every religious profession, and of 


impressive, 


l 
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every shade of colour. 
arose the freedom of the Oberlin Institute. The three sons of the Pre- 
sident of Lane are active abolitionists. Lane drags on, with its array of 
professors and paucity of students ; while the Oberlin numbers between 
four and five handed students, (of any colour that pleases heaven,) and 
would be yet far more thronged, it only its means were as noble as its 
principles. 

About forty of the band repaired to the forest, and set to work to clear 
a tract of land in the north-east part of Ohio, thirty miles from Cleve- 
land. They first raised for shelter a long rough house of slabs thut 
is, of split logs, the bark remaining on the outer half. The fluor, sides, 
roof, and partitions, were made ot these slabs. This building exists in 
its primitive state; and we hope it will be allowed to stand as it is, as long 
as the worm, and wind, and weather permit. ‘They toiled in the forest 
during the winter of 1834—5. They had no endowments, and little 
pecuniary help. The fame of their virtue spread. Learned and ac- 
complished men, whose hearts were as cultivated as their intellects, 
volunteered for the honour of being the instructors of such disciples, 
repaired to Oberlin, hung off their coats, felled trees for some hours of the 
day, and delivered lectures for the rest. Young men and women flocked 
to this spot in the forest, to beg such instruction as should fit them to be 
teachers to the coloured people; and when told that there were no funds, 
and seeing that there was not accommodation lor the increasing num- 
bers, the unfailing reply was, I will provide for mysclt, if you will let 
me stav.” Building went on rapidly; a substantial building with brick, 
containing ninety-two rooms, besides the barns and wooden dweflings, 
which were the first work of their hands. A practical farmer superin- 
tended the labour of the young men. The young women, whose number 
is about one-fourth of the whole, keep the house. the dairy, and the 
clothes, and have yet found time to learn whatever fits them to be school 
teachers in their turn; and some are sound Greek and Hebrew scholars, 

The three hours manual labour per day. which is the rule of the insti- 
tution, is supposed to be the chief cause of the excellent state of health 
Maintained among its members—a state of health very unusual in a fresh 
forest clearing. The members themselves believe that their abstemious 
mode of living is also largely concerned in this effect. When the con- 
course of numbers, and the pressure of poverty became great, the mem- 
bers including the professors and their families) gase up first meat, 
(fermented liquors having been excluded from the beginning) and then 
coffee and tea. They live on the corn, garden vegetables, and milk, 
provided by their own labour; and they not only live, but thrive. When 
they have not money wherewith to buy new clothes, the best coats are 
lent about to those whose turn it is to go forth on excursions of busi- 
ness, 

One student, Randall by name, laid down for their use all the 
money he had in the world, 2,500 dollars, and goes without as long as 
the institution is pressed. A tarmer, at u great distance, was touched 
with the story of the founders of Oberlin, and drove over a cow—the 
only gift he could bestow. A farmer who lived eleven miles off in a 
good house, Jabez Burrell by name, invited the new comers, who could 
not be accommodated at Oberlin, to take up their abode with him. He 
boarded and lodged seventy for a year and a-half. His wife, worn out 
with the charge of such a household in so wild a region, fell a sacrifice. 
She died exhausted, but with perfect willingness. She went into the 
affair heart and hand with her husband, and preferred being worn out 
in such a cause to drawing back from it. Another settler, named John 
Holcomb, resident twenty-five miles from Oberlin, took in thirty students, 
with their professor, in the same manner, and tor the same time. Other 
neighbours have given whatever they could,—money, time, labour of 
head and hands. Severely as the Oberlin has sulfered from the pres- 
sure of the times, it seems as if it must be safe in the guardianship of its 
own principles, and of the faith and love of all who come within influence. 

The President of Oberlin went to Boston on the business of the 
institution, at a time when the pressure on its resources was great, and 
its prospects very dark. He was offered a salary of 2000 dollars a year, 
if he would retain to minister in connexion with the Hall for Free 
Inquiry, lately erected in Boston. Asa neighbour said.,“ they might as 
well have asked one of our old oaks to come up by the roots, and fix itself 
at Boston.“ e had no other thought than of going back to his chair and 
his plough; a; ‘| there he is. 

There is ou vacation in the year at Oberlin; and during these three 
months the members are as hard at work as during any other season. 
They disperse themselves over the land, to discover where they are most 
wanted, and what new work is turning up for their hands to do. Wher- 
ever they go, the oppressed lift up their heads, and freedom smiles. They 
are the guardians of civil and religious liberty ; and where they are seen, 
the despised and heart wounded people of colour feel as if suddenly camp- 
ed about with angels. Some teach; some preach; some put the dis- 
heartened in the way of helping each other, and becoming strong by 
union: others organize schools, or establish anti-slavery libraries. Some 
repair to the West Indies, as teachers of our brethren of colour there. 
Others go among the same race in Canada, lifting up the intellect of the 
poor fugitives into a fitness for the state of freedom they have attained ; 
or awaiting on the safe shore of the Canadian lakes and rivers the land— 
ing of the escaped slave, recording on the spot the facts of his wrongs, 
and zanctifying and directing into practice his first emotions on becoming 
free. At the end of the annual vacation, such students as can be spared 
from their new labours return to Oberlin. Those who can find no sub- 
stitute, and cannot conscientiously quit their charge, defer their return 
till they can be relieved. All the members are free to go and come as 
they think right; and it does not appear that their studies suffer from 
this freedom. It might be anticipated that the vigour of principle on 
which they act, would do more for their intellects and mental habits than 
any rules and methods which serve a good purpose in ordinary cases; but 
there is positive testimony to the same effect. Judge Lane (Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio) conceiving it to be his duty to make himself 
acquainted with public educational institutions in his State, visited and 
examined the Oberlin, and gave it as the result of his investigation, that 
he bad never known the same amount of mind more substantially and 
happily improved in the same space of time. ' 

THE CAPTURED ArrIcans.—The decision of Judge Judson in 
this case is appealed against on behalf of the United States government, 
He is considered to have proceeded on an erroneous view of the law. 
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Out of the tyranny of Lane Seminary thus j 


occurrence. 


he must complain of the people on his neighbour's. 
question whether he is doing well, he will reply, ‘Why, I am doing very 
well; I cannot complain; but Mr, Such-a-one is doing very badly; very 


not doing so well. 


different. 


prove the fallacy of such opinion or assertion. 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


STATE OF JAMAICA, 


We are happy in being able to lay before our readers the follow- 
ing gencral view of this important island, as given by Mr. Grant, 


one of the stipendiary justices, in his reports of the 13th of June, 


and the 17th of July last. They are taken from the papers just 


laid before parliament, and stand out with some . 
from other documents of the same elass, by reason of the eulogy 
passed upon them in a subsequent despatch of the noble secretar 

for the colonies. On the 9th of September, Lord John Russell 
thus writes to Sir Charles Metcalfe :— The report, dated 10th 
June, of Mr. Grant, the magistrate for Manchester and Clarendon, 
is very clearly drawn up. and contains information well deservin 


of attention. The same gentleman's subsequent report of 17t 
July is also interesting.” 


These clear and interesting reports are 
as follows :— 


Manchester, June 10th, 1840. 
To prove that the negro knows the value of his time, and that he is 


anxious to make the most of it, 1 refer to the frequent proofs I have 
given of the extraordinary quantity of labour performed by individuals 
ina day, and state that those instances are still of very frequent 


J often hear persons complain that they are not at work several days 
in the week, and at the same time declare that this is not at all injurious 


to their properties, as they complete their jobs rapidly when they are at 


work. 
When a planter cannot complain of the people on his own property. 
In answer to a 


badly indeed; ande am afraid, if there is not a reaction, and that very 
soon, we shall all be ruined.’ Go to the Mr. Such-a-one, and he is very 
likely to tell you that he is doing pretty well, but that his neighbour is 

Thus it is, every man minds his neighbour's business 
more than his ownj; and so long as this system of interterence with each 


other is pursued, so long will the real state of the country be misrepre- 
sented, 


Among the misrepresentations are many which are stamped with 
their own refutation. Amidst a zeal to alarm the Government and the 
English people, persons are sometimes led beyond the bounds of prudence. 
Of this nature is one of Mr. Burge's late despatches to the Colonial 
Secretary, in which he states that there was a total cessation of labour, 
although fair wages had been offered, while, in the same paragraph he 
asserts that the proprietors had been impressed with the truth of the 
assertion by the vast amount of bills drawn since the Ist of August; as 
if the bills could have been for anything but labour already pertormed 


und paid for. 


l have remarked that the persons who are loudest in proclaiming the 
deplorable state of the country, are the very persons who grasp more 
firmly the property they have in it, and, if they have the means, are most 
willing to purchase more. This may be honest. They may be doing this 
without any sinister motive. I know one of them who purchased a pro- 
perty abont three years ago. He was lately offered nearly treble the 
amount he gave for it. Did he take it? No; but in the same breath he 
would assert that the country was ruined. 

In Clarendon, matters are going on pretty well, but there are some of 
the properties in the mountains of that parish on which the manufacture 
of sugar cannot be carried on with profit adequate to the outlay of money 
and trouble attendant on the cultivation, and on the difficulties and ex- 
penses of the embarguidiar. It is well known that, during slavery and 
apprenticeship, the debts due on many properties mortgaged to English 
merchants accumulated annually. This, although detrimental to the in- 
terest of the proprietor, was not so to the es It secured to him, 
at an annual loss to the proprietor, freight for his ships, interest for his 
Money, commissions for his trouble, and the monopoly of the estate’s sup- 
plies. It was, therefore, the interest of the merchant to keep up the cul- 


tivation of poor and badly situated properties, though they were profitless 


in every respect to the absent proprietor. Now, I fancy, matters will be 


The debts of the proprietor, instead of having diminished on 
their first amount, having accu: hited to a greater sum than the estate 


is worth, the property will likely ve sold, and another staple resorted to, 
maintaining a proper relation between expenditure and profit. 


We will suppose that there is one-fourth less of the population at work 


in producing and manufacturing the staple productions, than under the 
slavery or appreniiceship systems. It is well known that, to prove the im- 


possibility of successful agriculture, persons pointed to the diminution of 
field labourers immediately subsequent to the Ist of August. A sufficient 
period of time has elapsed since the termination of the apprenticeship to 

In the first place, no com- 
parison can be drawn between the exertions of a slave and a free man, be- 
tween compulsory and voluntary labour. It has happily been even already 


shown that the great stimulus to exertion is self-interest, that money is 


found to be a far more powerful excitement to industry than any which 
has yet been had recourse to. If it is therefore proved that the result of 
the money stimulus has been extra exertion, it necessarily follows that 
fewer persons are required to carry on, under the voluntary system, cul- 
tivation to the same extent as that carried on under the compulsory. 

I have said that the fact has been proved. I refer to the state of this 
parish, and the new coffee lands fallen and planted. This will prove, too, 
that the planters do not consider the wages to be too high, for it cannot 
be supposed that: addition would be made to previous cultivation, if it 
could not be done at such a rate as to ensure to the persons interested, if 
nat profit at e!l ovents indamnification from anv lass 

I believe, that, in communication to the island agent, through the com- 
missioners of correspondence, the progress of agriculture, and the present 
and future anticipated condition of the country, has been tested by the 
number of persons actually engaged in agricultural labour since the lst 
of August. This might, EUS have been done with a conscientious 
intention to show the actual existing state of affairs. But I may be allowed 
to ask, whether it is fair, whether it is honest, to take the weekly average 
of persons at work from the Ist day of August to the date on which the 
return was malle up, and only to insert in this average list the persons at 
work who were formerly attuched to the property, leaving out strangers, 
and to compare this with the weckly average return of persons at work 
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during the whole term of the apprenticeship, including jubbers from other 
properties, weakly and ineffective labourers, such as diseased persons, 
pregnant women, and children? ; 

I know a property where this return was called for, and will show 
what it was likely to be. Out of 70 or 80 apprentices, about 10 or 12 
efficient persons only remained under the tree system. Jobbers had 
always been employed during the apprenticeship, with the resident 
work-people; the weekly average number of labourers at work during 
that term, we may suppose to have been at feast 200. When under the 
free system, perhaps, us the average was taken from the first day on 
which the people were free agents, and was reduced by dividing the 
number employed by the number of weeks in the interval between the 
requirements of labour, and only included persons who were the former 
slaves or apprentices of the plantation, it would not exhibit more than 20 
or 25 in each week at work. ö 

Mr. Burge called for ‘facts? This would be a fact. During the 
term of apprenticeship I had. on an average, 200 labourers each week. 
Since the commencement of the free labour system, on an average, only 
20 or 25 of my people have been at work.’ It is, of course, quite unne- 
cessary to Mention that the property is in better order than it ever had 

been during the apprenticeship, and that this was done by labourers from 
cther properties, who had completed the work on their own plantations. 
Facts’ were required, but it was unnecessary to mention this. 

At Green Vale, a similar return could very likely have been made 
cut, had the gentleman in charge of that property been desirous to show 
one fact and suppress another, and that the only one of importance, the 
fact of the property’s being in good or bad order. It will be observed in 
the letter which J annex from the overseers, number 2, that, in regard to 
the cultivation of the property, he says, * Tam very happy to inform you 
that the property is in very fine order at present, and has been so since 
the apprenticeship system ceased ;’ but in reference to the general con- 
duct of the peasantry resident on the property, he says, am very sorry 
to say that very little work has been done by them; if is mostly dune by 
Mrangers.” This is an error to which I have previously alluded. 

I have no doubt, in furnishing the island agent. through the Commis- 
sioners of Correspondence, with * facts,’ the Manchester gentlemen who 
undertook that responsible task have communicated the important and 
pleasing intelligence that, in the first year of freedom, 1,200, tierces of 
coffee were shipped in Alligator Pond over the number shipped in the last 
year of slavery; i. e., 2.100 were shipped in 1333, and 3,300 in 1839. 

In regard to the question of rent, I beg to be permitted to observe, 
that the people have no idea that they are to have their houses and 
grounds rent free. There may be a few instancss of a disinclination to 
pay, but not from any idea that the houses and grounds are their own, 
His excellency may remember the rent-toll for the first quarter, ap- 
pended to my despatch for the month of January; and on Hermitage, 
a property belonging to Dr. Porter, and under the managment of Mr. 
Davy, the first quarter's rent became due on the Ist of February, and 
was immediately arranged for. On the Ist of May, the day on which the 
secoud quarter's rent became duc, the people walked up in a body, and 
arranged their diff-reat debts. But the most interresting fact with which 
J have become acquainted, and one which proves that not even the dis- 
abled believe themselves to be exempt from this tax on their resources, 
is the following:—The first quarter’s rent becamo due to the proprietor 
of a property, on which were resident two men with very sore legs, and 
ene man with only one hand. They went to consult the overseer, and 
inquired in what manner they could earn sufficient means to settle their 
seats. The overseer told them they could break stones for the public 
roads, for which he would pay them d4d. sterling per barrel. They 
agreed, commenced, have continued since at the same labour, paid their 
rent. and have besides, earned sufficient profits for the means of existence. 

There is a system adopted by some persons in charge of properties of 
charging what the negros call “ head money ;" i- e. every one resident 
on a property above twelve years of age ix compelled to pay so much per 
week. For instance, if the father of a family happens to be in possession 
of one house and one ground, himself, his wife, and each of his children 
are required to pay the “head money. ‘The people are, of course, per- 
lectly willing to pay the annual, quarterly, monthly, or weekly real value; 
but this is not sufficient. The “head money,“ as they term it, must be 
exacted. I fancy a Scotchman or an Englishman would be a little dis- 
contented had he to pay frent, not having reference to the value of his 
house and garden, but to the number of children with which he might 
happen to be burthened. 

7 At Grove Place, one of the largest properties in the parish, where the 

head money is rigorously exacted, (although the receiver wasfurged to 
allow them to pay according to the value of their houses and grounds,) 
rome of the ablest of the people were working on an adjoining property 
lately, and said that they could not afford to work on the property on 
which they resided, as ‘head money” was charged; and that they were 
compelled to go oftener to their grounds to make them worth the money. 
Thus are the plantations deprived of labour, the proprietors’ land des- 
troyed, and thus is the labourer induced to employ his time in an occupa- 
tion which does not, I am confidént, fairly remunerate him. 

] observe a great desire among the negros to purchase land, which 
they have been enabled to effect at about six pounds per acre. Several 
hundred acres have been sold at Porus Savannah, on the border of Cla- 
rendon. A number of houses have been built there since the Ist of 
August; and the population of the village must already exceed 1000. 
It is daily extending, and the population increasing: and, as it is likely 
to be of importance to the parish, I will, at some future period, give a 
More particular account of it. 

I am happy to sey thet the “ head-money” system, to which I have 
alluded, is giving way to a more just arrangement, and [ trust will speedily 
be abolished. There is in existence another practice which I conceive to 
be highly impolitic ; thatof resorting to a systemof mixed incidents in the 
terms of labour, by charging rent to persons that do not work, and b 
exempting others that do work, on the property. Among the evils whic 
such a plan must generate is this: it operates as a distinction of favour and 
disfavour ; and, as paying rent is always associated with some misunder- 
standing, which bes led the labourer to seek his market for work off the 
Property in consequence of sapere being refused him on his own 
plantation, it fixes a stamp of disgrace on the individual who, among 8 
number of exempted persons, is called upon to pay rent. It is not the 
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injustice, but the invidiousness and impolicy of the system which is 
reprehensible. 

fear I have already trespassed on his excellency’s valuable time; but 
I cannot close this communication without adverting to the cry raised at 
present in reference to fire-arms. That there ia any proof of a mischievous 
intention on the part of the peasantry in their desire to possess guns I 
utterly deny. 

People who contemplate wrong generally conceal their means of effect- 
ing it. The negro carries his gun in open day. But were there ground 
to fear, the absence of law would render interference unavailing : and at- 
tacks on official character can only bring about a publication of their 
inability legally to interfere, and must tend rather to encourage than check 
the evil, if it be an evil. 

In such a change as has been effected inthis country, amidst the dif- 
ficulties and doubts which must still arise on many points, we had a right 
to expect that those who are interested in property should have adopted 
a manly and courageous course. The avidity and timidity with which the 
unfounded report of resistance to constables, another (1 believe) equally 
unfounded report of a threat to kill certain individuals in this parish, of 
which statements have already been forwarded to his excellency, will, I 
fear, be accepted in future days as full proofs that those who ought to 
have laboured most zealously and bravely in the establishment of freedom, 
have not been true to their own interests. 

1 have, &c., 
J. W. Grange, 
Stipendiary magistrate for the parishes 
of Manchester and Clarendon. 


(Signed) 


Richard Hill, Esq. 
Manchester, 17th July, 1839, 


The parish is in a state of perfect tranquillity—and every day is deve- 
loped some new proof of the superiority of free labour and unrestricted 
competition. 

Too much has been expected by persons interested in Jamaica property, 
in the first year of freedom. I am aware this was not the case at first: 
but when many things were accomplished which they did not, and could 
hardly have expected, they fancy they have a right to look for as much 
more than has been accomplished, as what has been accomplished exceeded 
their first expectations, While I say this, I should be unjust, did I not 
state that, however few, there are exceptions. 
the perusal of a letter from a most respectable proprietor in England to 
his attorney in this island, whose permission I have to insert in this report 
the following extract: “ Your letter of the 16th February last I duly 
received, and can hardly express how much pleasure and satisfaction it 
afforded. ‘To find that our aifairs were going on well, after the unfayour- 
uble accounts we saw in the newspapers, and heard from private sources, 
was really more than I expected; and to find from one so well qualified as 
yourself of judging how the new system would work, that you did not 
disapprove of it, but, on the contrary, thought it would work well, was 
truly gratifying; and J um quite sure, if the negros will work industriously, 
and do their purt, it is the duty of all the proprietors to do theirs, for I 
have no notion that every benefit, and all the wealth of the West Indies, 
is to be drawn from thence without a corresponding return, and I for one 
would never join in such measures. I therefore hope you will do for ine 
whatever your sense of justice and liberality requires, to instruct them in reli- 
gion, virtue, und industry: for I am well assured all this will be required 
at our hands by that Almighty Being who is the author and giver of all 
good things.” 

The language of the writer speaks so much for the benevolence of bis 
heart, that any comment ‘on it from me is unnecessary, and would, I 
think, be uncalled for. I will merely remark, that, if there were many 
more proprietors possessed of the same feelings in reference to the great 
work in progress, matters would be very different to what they are at pre- 
sent in this island. 

It is only to be hoped such daily accessions will be made to the thin 
numbers of the supporters of an enlightened and true system, that the day 
is near at hand when all parties will acknowledge the truth, that the suca 
cessful cultivation and highest prosperity of the island must be preceded by 
the establishment of true and unrestricted freedom, 

I have, &c. 
(Signed ) J. W. Grant, Stipendiary Justice. 

Richard Hill, Esq. 

DINNER OF THE FRENCH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY TO THE 

DEPUTATION FROM THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 


SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

A dinner was given at Paris on the 10th, by the principal members of the 
French Anti-Slavery Society, to Messrs. Scoble, Alexander, and White- 
horn, the delegates of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
Amongst the distinguished persons present, were M. Odillon Barrot, 
Count d'Harcourt, Peer of France; Messrs. Delamartine, Count Charles 
de Remusat, de Sade, George Lafayette, Baron Roger, de Corcelles, de 
Beaumont, the Marquis de Tracy, de Tocqueville, Isambert, and Saint 
Anthoine. More than two-thirds of the company were members of the 


Chamber of Deputies. 
Over the head of M. Odillon Barrot, who presided, was a flag bearing 


the names of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Macauley. 
M. Odillon Barrot made a very eloquent speech—I give you one of 


the principal passages. Addressing the English delegates he said 
to see you here as the representatives of 


“Gentlemen, I am most happy 
a country which first advocated the great cause of emancipation. France, 
gentlemen, will follow your example in a cause which combines justice 


and interest with humanity. May the alliance between France Eng- 
land be imperishable.” 

M. Lamartine, president of the society for the abolition of slavery, in 
his speech, said, every one has been calumniated in this cause—the 
English, the colonists, the slaves, and ourselves. England has been un- 
worthily calumniated. Have we not heard it a handred times repeated 
that all the efforts of England in favour of Negro emancipation, and the 
twenty millions which she gave for that purpose, were mere selfish specu- 
lation, to get rid of colonies of her own that she did not care for, and so 
ruin our colonies that she envicd ? (Chateaubriand was one of the utterers 


Å. 


I bave been favoured with ` 
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of this stupid calumny.) Generous spirits of Wilberforce, and Pitt, and 
Fox, and Canning, whose names 1 ee inscribed on the flags which udorn 
this fete, you little thought, when you were plotting this sacred conspi- 
racy, and extending your humane agitation through your own country and 
through Europe—vou little thought it would be said that you were merely 
Jabouring to get some millions of English massacred by their slaves, in 
order to consume three or four petty French colonies in a general confla- 
gration. Pardon should be asked of God and time for such monstrous 
calaronies. What now do we press for? Emancipation and indemnity 
—indemnity which all parties interested must be taxed to pay—that is, 
the state, the colonists, and the slaves themselves. This is a question of 
even more than the abolition of slavery, it is one of union between France 
and England, and of that European fraternity of which we are all mis- 
sionaries, A mean and jealous policy, which would atlow no place in the 
world to others than ourselves—a policy inspired by old national antipa- 
thies, in vain endeavours to separate England and Franec—two countries, 
which, together, form the pedestal of the rights of the human race. ‘The 
liberty of the world stands with one foot on the oil of Britain, the other 
on the land of France, If the countries separate, liberty fall- once more 
to the ground in an occan of blood. But it is impossible. This meeting 
is a proof that the sentiments of the two countries meet in a sphere of 
ideas above those of vulgar rivalry, comprehending their common mission 
of liberty and civilization. They are united in that sympathy and intelli- 
gence which God alone can inspire. Are not ideas and sympathies the 
first and highest of interests? The great men and the generous feelings 
of the two nations will keep them united. in despite of the rivalry of cabi- 
nets and vulgar interests,” 

> Mr. Scoble. in acknowledging the honour which the distinguished com- 
nany had conterred on the deputation, took occasion to observe, that, 
whatever might ultimately be decided hy the Chambers on the subject of 
the indemnity, he trusted the Negros would never be compelled to pay 
for their trecdom, either m whole or in part; as it would be inhuman, 
unjust; and contrary to the honour and dignity of France for one moment 
to entertain such a proposition. In reference to the proposed apprentice- 
ship, which has been deemed necessary to prepare the Negros for free- 
dom, Mr. Scoble said. they dared not place the right of the slave to 
liberty on any other ground than the constitution of man's nature, which 
unfitted him for any other state than that of freedom—on the eternal 
principles of justice which rendered his liberty inviolable and indefeasible, 
and an the divine law which denounced every form of oppression and 
wrong, and which forbade us to do evil that good might come. He 
earnestly intrented the friends of the Negros whom he had the honour 
to address, to pause before they recognized the doctrine of a right of pro- 
perty in man by giving compensation to the slave holder, and stedfastly 
to resist every measure which had for its basis an apprenticeship. Mr. 
Scoble cordially reciprocated the noble and generous sentiments which 
had been uttered, and trusted, that the union of two such great empires 
such as England and France would advance the civilization, the happiness, 
and the liberty of the world. 


If the duties of the stipendiary magistracy are invidious end obnoxious, 
will those of their substitutes be Jess so? If the former bave incurred the 
dislike of the late slave owner in the execution of the laws, which they 
have administered with so much success, who will ensure the honesty and 
probity of the latter from a similar return! 

Can the services of the special magistrates be so soon forgotten? The 
thirty deaths, and almost as many resignations in the course of three years. 
How many parents are now mourning for their children? How many 
desolate widows, and destitute orphans bave these premature deaths thrown 
on the wide world? Are the repeated thanks of the two late governors, 
nay, of the British government itself, to be considered of no weight in their 
favour? 

Are the proposed barristers and attornies-at-law, the latter carefully 
excluded by the practice of Great Britain even from a seat on the 
bench in ordinary cases, likely to be purer and more incorrupt in 
Jamaica, than any other class of the community! Are they likely to be 
better acquainted with the character of the people, the peculiar relations of 
the island, or even with the common routine of their duty than men, some 
of whom have had the benefit of six years of experience? How, moreover, 
are these six lawyers to get through their multifold duties? They are, as 
has been remarked in another paper, it seems, to be chairmen of quarter 
sessions, of which there are throughout the island, seventy-two in the 
course of the year. The same six are to assist at all petty sessions of the 
peace. of which there are at least twelve, or two to each lawyer, beld 
every day in the year that is not aboliday. Not to dwell on the fact that 
the whole of their time would necessanly be spent in the mere travel- 


ling, thirty miles often intervening between one place of session and the 
other. Ohe jam satis est ! 


re — — — —— —— — — 


LIBERATED AFRICANS IN DOMINICA. 


London, 24th January, 1840. 

My dear Sir. —Ageeeably to my promise, whilst lately in Birmingham. 
I now forward you an account of the particulars, so far as they have come 
within my personal knowledge and observation, relating to the introduc- 
tion, the disposal, general treatment, and conduct of certain natives of 
Africa in the island of Dominica, the place of my residence, 

In the month of April, 1837, the n brig Don Francisco, was 
captured off Dominica by her Majesty’s armed brigantine Griffon, Captain 
D’Urban, having on board 433 Africans embarked at Widah. The slaver 
being deemed, and on close inspection proving, not in a condition to pro- 
ceed further, was brought to, and moored in the Bay of Roseau, our 
capital town, where the unfortunate captives were disembarked, and placed 
under the care and protection of S. Bridgewater, Esq., collector of the cus- 
toms of the island. 

I went on board of the slaver before the people were disembarked, and 
the scene that presented itself was one of unmitigated horror, enhanced, if 
possible, by the contrast afforded between the ghastly appearance and naked 
bodies of the children of Africa on the crowded deck, and the healthy and 
well clad appearance of the descendants, and probably some natives of the 
same unhappy region, congregated a few yards off on the beach. It was 
consolatory, however, to reflect, that those unhappy beings were now 
under the safeguard of the British flag. 

A large public building being prepared for their reception, the Africans 
were landed, and it was pleasing to witness the alacrity with which the 
lower orders of the inhabitants flocked and pressed to the boats as they 
successively touched the shore, with trowsers, gowns, chemises, pieces of 
cloth, &c., for the poor wretches to cover themselves with. 


After the lapse of a few days, during which every attention was paid to 
their comfort, the collector announced that he would receive applications 
with a view to their distribution among the respectable inhabitants. Ap- 
plications poured in for a number treble that of the Africans: the collector 
judiciously consulted bis own knowledge of the parties, and their cir- 
cumstances in life. 

The commandant of the garrison forces had the first choice of the men, 
destined to recruit the West India regiment. The nature and circumstances 
of a soldier's life and those of the agricultural Inbourer were explained to 
them through an interpreter, and such as preferred to be soldiers were 
shortly after sent to Trinidad: these were between 90 and 100. 

The bulk of the remainder were distributed among the proprietors, chiefly 
of sugar estates, whilst the balance, consisting principally of the young 
females, was allotted to respectable families and the shopkeepers of the 
town. It is worthy of remark, that the females, when they came to under- 
stund the sort of labour destined for them, strongly and unanimously 
objected to be sentto the plantations, protesting that in their country 
women did not till the soil, giving help only in barvest time: the men con- 
firmed this statement, and indeed it was with some difficulty, when located 
on the estates, that these females could be induced to change their former 
habits. Iam happy to say, however, that no measures of severity were 
resorted to on this score—the example of our own female labourers and 
the mild persuasion of the masters, soon overcoming the difficulty. 

It is perhaps the most remarkable feature in the history of the whole 
transaction, that this distribution took place, and remained unmolested long 
after, without either of the parties, the master or the African, knowing 
the precise terms on which their connexion rested, beyond the engagement 
of the one to afford the necessaries of hfe, and a half-understood promise 
on the other part to requite this with manual labour. How long this was 
to continue, any more than the exact quantum of these necessaries of life, 
or the extent of duties on the purt of the servant, was not settled. It 
was understood, however, that a correspondence was on foot betweer 
the administrator of the local government and the Governor-in-chief, Sir 
William Colebrooke, having for object the settlement of the relutive duties 
and obligations of the parties. The planters and others to whom the 
Africans were distributed were, in general, favourable to an apprenticeship 


— 
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SCHEME OF THE JAMAICA ASSEMBLY FOR GETTING RID 
OF THE STIPENDIARY MAGISTRACY. 


(From the St. Jago Gazette.) 

Of the numerous absurd and unjust schemes which, to the injury and 
avitation of the community, have been proposed and entertained since the 
abolition of slavery on the memorable Ist of August, 1834, that of the 
substitution of six lawyers for the present s‘ipendiary mugistracy is, par 
eacellence, at once the most absurd and the most unjust. The cause of 
humanity, the British government, the negro population, the very planters 
themselves owe a heavy debt of gratitude to these gentlemen. ‘To their 
exertions, to their patience, and to their straightforward course, through 
goil and evil report, are to be attributed the present orderly conduct of 
the labouring population, and the rapidly improving prospects of the 
island. Lo remove these functionaries altogether, would be an experi- 
ment fraught with danger, to replace them by others would be an act of 
gross injustice. Neither one, nor the other, we are persuaded, is seriously 
contemplated, or will be permitted by the British government. In the 
paid magistracy alone, have the Jabouring population any confidence. ‘lo 
them do they carry all their grievances, and refer all their complaints, in 
every district in the island. Their discontent and dissatistaction 18 apparent 
when thev are absent from the bench. We are no alarmists, but we do 
not hesitate to say, that the remorul of the present stipendiary body would be 
regarded by the negros as the withdrawal by the home government of its pro- 
tection from them. Distrust, dissatisfaction, and ill-feeling, would imme- 
diately succeed to the implicit confidence and entire good will which 
they now entertain towards the Iritish adthorities. 

Her Majesty’s government is well aware that the present legislature of 
Jamaica is identical with that which existed during slavery, almost the 
same men returned by the same constituenev, the very body, in fact, which 
resisted the emancipation of the slave with such uncompromising perti- 
nacity, the members of the famous Colonial Union, the opponents succes- 
sively of Lord Mulgrave, Lord Sligo, and Sir Lionel Smith,—That they 
should be true to the creed they have all along professed, that they should 
maintain that, in all disputes between employer and labourer, the late 
master and the late slave, the sole power of adjudication may be safely left 
in the hands of the former, that is of themselves, is certainly not a matter 
for wonder: but that the British government should, with ordinary know- 
ledge of mankind, and after the experience, as regards these men in par- 
ticular, of the last six years, have become converts to the same opinion, 
requires faith of no ordinary dimensions. Credat judaus apella. They 
have to? much regard for the prosperity of the island, and its profitable con- 
nexion with the mother country. The experiment, we contend, is much 
too rash to be attempted. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a general dislike is entertained 
to the stipendiary magistracy. The whole body of the labouring 
popula ion, and nine-tenths of the other classes, bave full confidence 


for some years, and many mouchs elapsed before it came to be definitely 
in them. Jet the peaceable and orderly disposition and conduct of the | known that the government woul'l not consent to any such apprenticeship. 
uay emancipated peasantry in the absence of a police force, during a 
who 


So far as I can recollect, no formal communication was made to those baviug 
these Africans, or to the Afiıcans themselves, that the parties were thus 
in a position which enabled ‘hem to separate at pleasure their connexion. 
y | l should therefore say that tle Africans ns a body, considered themselves 
on the law and, when injured or deceived, to forege oll thoughts of up to the ist of Avgust, 1832, the period of the abolition of tbe general 
sc, redress from any ther source , upprenticeship, under some undefined restraint, arising probably from the 


a year, bear testimony to their influence. By labouring ns- lubusly 
to instruct the new freemen in the nature of their duties, as well as in the 
extant ot their rights, they have succeeded in teaching them to rel. solely 
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from my own observation, and the effect of Mr. Burnley's pamphlet, I 
think great numbers of these people will emigrate to Trinidad, and to 
British Guiana also, if similar encouragement be given. ‘The disallow- 
ance of the Emigration Bill puts it out of my power to run the risk of 
chartering vessels, without I have authority so to do; yet so impressed am 
with the conviction that great numbers of tradesmen and labouring 
people can be obtained from this country, that 1 shall put myself into 
communicatiun with the coloured classes at New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, and endcavour to prevent their attention being solely occupied by 
the statements of Mr. Burnley. I deeply regret I am not in a position tu 
charter a vessel at once, and send her to Demerara, with emigrants on 
colonial account ; this would at once direct the attention of these people 
exclusively to us. and prevent their thoughts being engrossed as they at 
present are, by Trinidad.” 

By the last arrivals from British Guiana, we learn that apwanb of two 
thousand pounds have been subscribed by the planters, to enable Mr. 
Carbery to carry his project. into effect, and that the yum was likely to 


to be considerably increased. 
The Berbice Advertiser of the 2nd of December speaks in the following 


terms of the crops in desolate (!) Guiana :— 

The crops we understand, are very fine in this district. The coffee 
trees are covered with an abundance far more than can ever be gathered 
in, although we hear that the people are working very well, generally, 
indeed. ‘The inducement to labour is very great. when the wages given 
are so high, and particularly so on a coffee plantation. We understand 
from very good authority, that it is no unusual thing for an active man 
and his wife to pick four and five baskets of coffee a day, and in some 
cases their children pick two or three, according to their number and 
strength, which, at a guilder a basket, ix equal to ten or eleven shillings 
a day, and this with no more effort than thousands of tamilies in England 
have to make to earn three shillings per day. These are truths worthy 
of consideration with persons desirous of immigrating to our shores. 

We hear that one very large estate near town will make mon: sugar 
this year than was made iu the lust year of slavery. So much for ruin! 
We understand also, that another large eatate near town, on which they 
used to make ten hogsheads of sugar in five days in the time of slavery, 
is now, in the same time, making twenty hogsheads of sugar. We are 
not aware that there have been any additional labourers on this estate since 
the period of freedom; but we hear that the secret of it is, that the com- 
forts of the people as labourers are studied by their employers, whose 
highest policy it is to do so, as the aforementioned fact fully shows, which 
certainly speaks much for the working of the free system, as it shows 
what it might do if it were properly carried out.” 


TrixtpaD.—The Trinidud Standard mentions, that scveral fresh 
arrivals of immigrants had taken place, both from Europe and the United 
States; and that the arrivals within the year were calculated at two thou- 
French or English families; very many spoke both with equal fluency, | sand pounds. The sume paper tells us, that some of the early immigrants 
within six months. Here 1 will mention what a magistrate of the island | from the United States have performed three tasks per day; from which the 
declared. This gentleman, although settled in the island some twelve | editor triumphantly draws the important inference of the superiority of 
years, could neither speak nor understand the creole Freuch. He had in | free over slave labour!“ He thus procecds:—‘‘ A willing and able free 
bis family one of these girls, about thirteen years, who, in the course of | man has here performed three times the quantity of labour formerly ex- 
some six or eight months, would interpret to him in English the state- | tracted from the unwilling slave. Need we a more sufficing proof of the 
ments of persons lodging complaints as conveyed in the creole French. ultimate superiority of the new system—of the immeasurable advantage 

Upoa te whole, then, these Africans comprise a body of peaceable sub- of the argumentum ad pecuniam, over the argumentum d postERIORI ?” 
jects, and contented and industrious labourers, forming a valuable acces- | To think that the Trinidadians are ut last converted to this doctrine ! 
sion to the manual strength of our labouring population, still meagre as Intelligence had been received in ‘Trinidad, that the immigration ordi- 
compared with our cultivable surface, I do not think there is an instance | nance passed by the legislathre of that island had been allowed, with 
of any of them haring abandoned agricultural pursuits for domestic avo- | some alteration, by Lord John Russell. The Trinidad Standard of Decem- 
cations. her 17th, mentions the fact in these terms— 

_ What a contrast between such a condition and the miserable fate that: We are most happy to be able to state that our immigration ordi- 
nance ‘has been confirmed: a royal order in council has been received 


awaited them a few hundred miles north-west of Dominica. . 5 
Joseru Fapette, | here, embodying our island law, with the addition of some further pro- 


- aw m. — 


oficial character of the distribution, although I would not attribute to tbis 
feeling the permanency of their location on the several estates to which 
they were sent in the first instance, but rather to the stronger and better 
motive of a cheerful contentment under the influence of kindly treatment, 
to the general exercise of which I am happy to bear testimony. During 
this sort of probation, Sir William Colebrooke kept a watchful and con- 
stant eye over their treatment. 

On the estates, the plan adopted in general, was to distribute the new 
comers emong the married and best conducted families of the labourers : 
these were quite glad to receive them, and became their godfathers and 
e making it their first and especial care to teach their proteges 

catechism and tho Lord's prayer. The weekly alimentary allowances 
were banded to these sponsors. 

The Africans soon became acquainted with the paneer circamstances 
of the fellow-labourers that surrounded them, and looked forward to the 
approaching period of general freedom with almost as much anxiety as the 
spprenticed labourers, calculating it as the period, not so much of their 
own liberation, as one that was to bring them tages instead of allowances. 
Accordingly, on the 1st August, 1838, after remaining in this non-descript 
condition for fifteen months, by common consent on both sides, they con- 
tinued on their several settlements, working on wages as the other labourers 
of the island, with a clear understanding that they could leave when they 

sed. 
PT come now to the conduct and general deportment of these people. 
This is a point on which all parties in the island are sgreed : they have 
been ble, obedient, industrious. We bad six on our estate—one 
died a fow days after location of the small-pox—the remaining five are still 
there, and no fault whatever bas ever been found with any of them. Up to 
April, 1839, the period of my temporary departure from the island, two 
years, therefore, since their introduction into the island, there had been 

isely ene case of criminal prosecution against one of these Africans, 
or assault, and I never beard of any offences on their part becoming the 
subject of magisterial punishment. For the first twelvemonths, the deaths 
among them, according to a return officially prepared, were, so far as my 
memory serves me, five. 

Their intelligence, acuteness, and aptitude, in acquiring the languages, 
carrent in the island, form another topic worthy of remark. In the course 
of s couple of weeks, the little girls (generally about twelve years), placed 
with the shopkeepers of the town, were seen going sbout with a variety of 
articles on sale. Taking peculiar interest in the progress of their civiliza- 
tion, I made inquiries on all sides, and understood that they acquitted 
themselves so well and so honestly of the task, with which they themselves 
were quite delighted that they were preferred for this sort of employment 
to the little natives. I can state positively, than in less than three months, 
all those domiciled in towns, could speak the creole French, or English 
currently, and without any embarrassment, as they happened to be with 


Yours trul 
To Josten Sruncs, Esq, ” visos, quite compatible with the effective working of the ordinance. We 
trust that this order, or at any rate the despatch accompanying it, will be 
made public without further delay. The planters of these colonies have 


so little, generally speaking, to thank the colonial office for, that the local 
government act, not only ungraciously, but impoliticly, in letting slip 
such a rare occasion of exciting the gratitude of the inhabitants of this 
island, as the early and authoritative communication of the acquiescence of 
her Majesty's advisers in a measure so popular throughout the community 
would have afforded them. Good news ought not to be doled out by 


instalments.” 


WEST INDIA INTELLIGENCE. 


Bana Guiana.—The purchasing of estates by emancipated 
abourers goes on rapidly, The Royal Gazette contains a petition from 
. Persons of this class, who have jointly purchased un estate of 
o 3 called North Brook, for the sum of 10,000 dollars or £2000. 
runs something more than £30. each, and all saved since eman- 
eaa The object of their petition is that Governor Light will inter- 
T 155 her Majesty, that the new owners may call the estate Victoria. 
ia tri also for the help of the crown surveyor, to prevent all disputes 
a ing land into equal allutments, on which they say they mean to build 
Bani and they promise to work on estates as before. They will be 

P of m nine acres cach. 

en CarsBery had been appointed immigration agent for 
N a a public meeting in 88 He Bad 9 very 
Sates 1 the prospects of obtaining a supply of labour from the United 

Le Had Toate ce . M r Carie says— 
i s er a vessel, I could get her filled immediately. 
alk since understood, that the expence of feedin these people Aune 
yage to Demerara would not excced five or six dollars. My pam- 


The following statement of the exports from this colony, from íst Jan. 
1839 to 15th November (ult.), has been kindly handed us, and may be 
relied on as correct. Comparing the namber of pounds of sugar shipped 
up to the 15th ult. with that shipped during the entire year 1838, there is 
only a deficiency of 1,062,384 Ibs., equal to (at 1400 Ibs. nett per hogs- 
head) to 785 hogsbeads. There is more than this quantity of sugar sfloat 
in the harbour, which will be cleared out before the Sist instant; the 
crop of 1839 will therefore fully equal that of 1838. We hare the further 
gratification to point out that the revenue on sugar already equals that of 
last year :— £318,289 sterl. was the value on which the 31 per cent. was 
paid last yesr; and from the higher rate of the tariff this crop, the value of 


phict is printed and wi Bowne 

ENNA , will be distributed to-morrow at the different | sugar exported already stands at £321,512—the duties on th 700 

ane a aera 1 met the principal people, Ke. here; and they , hogsheads remaining of this yenr’s crop will, thereforo, be ‘lies ola 
ır co-operation, being convinced that the condition | revenue as compared with the preceding year. 


of those who go will be im 

10 : proved. 

ati as 8 SAt about 10,000 of the free coloured population of PPC 

and summer, but are ver, yaho obtain partial employment in the spring Value. 

trades are also badi of 0, destitute during the winter; those who have Sugar. . Ibs. 28,31 1,529. 4“ 31.412 10 4 
informant, a highly reac, white mechanics will not work with them. My Cotton ...... 111,96. 2,536 8 0 
would be a 8 5 coloured man, thinks that emigration Coffee ...... 174,715. 5,880 6 11 
themselves of it, not only i ese people, und that they would gladly avail Cocoa ...... 2,550,768. 34.421 11 4 
Extensive emigration ta se city, but generally through the State. Rum........ galls. 9.96 1.126 10 2 
rem Ned Indies would meet with warm support Molasses.... 834,600 40.917 2 0 
value of slaves by ave-holder, because it would tend to enhance the Sundries .......ccccccoes $163 18 

the market, and kame be E ihe cheapest deseription of labour from 0 %% „ fee 2 
Population a TS j oe — a 
sa at 1755 to increase the contentment, the ie pi x ai Total £409,458 6 11 


slaves, Judging from the inforreation I have received, | Trinidad Standard. 
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Tue Coolik SLAVE-TRADER.— The following petition to Parlia- 
ment on this deeply interesting subject has been entrusted for presen- 
tation to Sir Eardley Wilmot. 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in parliament assembled. 
The humble Petition of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Sheweth,—That your petitioners respectfully call the attention of your 
honourable House to the proposed relaxation, so far as the same affects 
the Mauritius, of the regulations prohibiting the exportation of Hull 
Coolies from Hindostan. 

Conspicuous as the Island of Mauritius has been for daring violation of 
the laws, for disloyalty to the crown, and for an opposition to the humane 
measures intended for the benefit of the lately enslaved population which 
is still unwearied and determined, and notorivus as is the fact, that even 
up to the present time, the authorities are for the most part intluenced 
by the pro-slavery party; your petitioners are firmly persuaded that no 
substantial justice can be obtained in that colony for the Asiatic labourer. 

While strongly deprecating the introduction of Hill Coohes into any 
British colony, seeing that the certain tendency of such a measure must 
be to injure, both morally and otherwise, the existing labouring popula- 
tion, your petitioners respectfully submit, that the Mauritians are least of 
all ft to be entrusted with the practical working of a scheme of the kind 
proposed; and that, should the Hill Coolie trathe be revived in their 
favour, there is no colony of Great Britain to which a similar concession 
can be consistently denied. 

Your petitioners are fully and strongly convinced that the proposed 
measure, being an unwise and unjust expedient for procuring a supply ot 
labour, will have the effect of opening an unlimited field for a new slave- 
trade, which no enactments in this country, however humanely intended, 
can prevent or even control. 

On these and other grounds, your petitioners earnestly implore your 
honourable House not to sanction in the slightest degree any relaxation of 
the present restrictions upor. the exportation of the Hill Coolies from 
Hindostan. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &e. 

Signed by order of the committee, 
GrondkE Bennet, Chairman. 


SUPPRESSION or THE Rerorts or THE STI EN DIAnY Macis- 
TRATES IN THE West Inpies.—At a Meeting of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, held on Friday, the lath 
February, 1840, 

WILLIAM Aten, Esq., in the Chair. 

It was unanimously Resolved—That the Committee have learned with 
astonishment, that the periodical reports of the Stipendiary Magistrates 
on the state and condition of agriculture in the Colonies have been sup- 
pressed by official authority in the Island of Jamaica. The Committee 
cannot conceal their regret that such a measure should have been consi- 
dered advisable, particularly when they bear in mind, that the opposition 
of the said Reports to the counter statements of the Planters urged upon 
the Colonial Secretary through the agent of Jamaica, may have averted 
measures that would have proved of the utmost injury to the infant liber- 
ties of the emancipated labourers. 

Thev feel that the people of England are entitled to the fullest infor- 
mation in regard to the conduct of the emancipated labourers, and the 
future prospect of the Colonies, and that the best species of information 
is that obtained from official and responsible sources. 


— 


SIR CHARLES METCALFE AND SIR LIONEL SMITH. 
¥( From a despstch of Sir C. Metcalfe in the Parliamentary Papers.) 
He was attended at Port Henderson, the place of embarkation, and on 
the road leading thereunto, by crowds of the emancipated population 
assembled to pay their respects to the ruler in whose administration thev 
had been made free, and who bad unceasingly devoted himself to thei 

rotection. The conduct of the people was, Lande most affect- 
ing, and evinced the greatest affliction on the departure of their friend and 
benefactor. 

In addition to the enthusiastic attachment of this class of the population, 
Sir Lionel Smith carries with bim, as far as I at present understand, the 
respect of all unbiassed persons who are sensible of the difficulties which 
he bas had to contend with ; and, although alarge class, who conceive them- 
selves to have been injured by his measures, are in a state of irritation 
against him, the time will, I have no doubt, come, when better feelings 
towards him will prevail amongst them, and his administration be remem- 
bered with the universal respect due to bis honourable, upright, manly, 
and unflinching conduct. 


EMIGRATION to Texas: FRAUDS oF THE Texan ConsuL at New 
Yorx.—A very important event to English emigrants to Texas bas re- 
cently taken place. * authority for naming it, is the Mobile Chronicle. 
It appears that the Agnes, a British vessel, arrived at Galveston, 
Texas, a few weeks since. Jobn Woodward, the Texian consul at New 
York, had sold to a Mr. Iken, an Englishman, large quantities of Texian 
lands, to which he had not, says the Mobile Chronicle,“ the shadow 
of a title!” The emigrants in question bad purchased their lands of 
Iken, who is not to blame; and the bitterness of their disappointment 
may be imagined, on finding, when they arrived in Texas, that they had not 
a single acre of land, and that their titles were mere blank papers. This is 
(assuming the accounts to be correct in eve particular) one of the most 
eruel and infamous cases Í ever heard of. The people of Galveston acted 
in a very proper spirit on the occasion : they convened a public meeting, 
with General Hunt as president, to express their opinion of Wood- 
ward’s conduct.” They recommended his immediate discharge, and it is 
said that the Texian Congress will grant donations of land to the unfor- 
tunate emigrants, in sddition to their head-rights. Persons in Europe 
cannot be too cautious buying scrip, or so called “ title,“ to Texas land. 
-—Correspondent of Morning Chronicle. 
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Advertisement. 
PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 


4 attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 


is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 


recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin 


but the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the Negro 


of those against whom they have been directed, 


at so costly a sacrifice. 

At the kias for the county of Cornwall, beld at Montego Pay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under different pretexts, against several 
well-known friends of the labouring classes in that Island. Amongst the 
victims of these proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the magistrates 


specially appointed for the protection of the emancipated population, in 


each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 


in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which 


can leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of 


oppression has rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom. 

At the same Assizes, a criminal information, filed by order of the Court 
against the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Baptist 
minister, was tried, and the jury, without the formality of retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chiet Justice, and the plaintiff was left with 
his injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pay. 

These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a 
greater excitement than has been known in the island since the insur- 


rection in 1832. 


The Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
was once sought to deprive them by brute force, now falling victims to the 
more specious, but not less effectual weapons of oppression, in the form of 
legal proceedings. 

The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of 19 55 
belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is no 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the parties against whom these 
verdicts bave been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
Island, and, if requisite, to the ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
will involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurred. 

To meet these expenses, an earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the British public. 

The following gentlemen have heen appointed a Committee, with power 
to add to their number, to lay the particulars of these atrocious proceedings 
fully before the public, to promote subscriptions for the purposes contem- 
plated, and for similar cases of oppression, and to superintend the appro- 
priation of the funds collected. ö 

COMMITTEE. 
Sanur Gurney, Esq. Treasurer. 
Charles Lusbington, Esq. M.P. Rev. Thomas Scales, Leeds. 
T. F. Buxton, Esq. William Chapman, Esq. Newcastle- 
William Allen, Esq. upon-Tyne. 
Rev. John Dyer. Isaac Bass, Brighton. 
George Stacey, Esq. J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
G. W. Alexander, Esq. R. D. Alexander, Esq. Ipswich. 
Rev. I. J. Freeman. Wm. D. Crewdson, Esq. Kendal. 
Robert Forster, Esq W. T. Blair, Esq. Bath. 
W. B. Gurney, Esq.. Wm. Wilson Esq. Nottingham. 
Joseph Cooper, Esq. Jobu Cropper, Esq. Liverpool. 
John Scoble, Esq. Rev. John Birt, Manchester. 
Jacob Post, Esq. G. H. Head, Esq. Carlisle. 
Rev. J. Woodwark. Joseph Eaton, Esq. Bristol. 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. Playford | Richard Rathbone, Esq. Liverpool. 

Hall, near Ipswich. J. Marriage, jun. Esq. Chelmsford. 
Joseph Sturge, Esq. Birmingham. | Henry Sparkes, Esq. Exeter. 

J. T. Price, Esq. Neath, Jon. Backhouse, Esq. Darlington. 


Amount already advertised . . . i . . £1312 7 0 
Deduct an error in former announcement, the same sum 


being twice advertised, viz.— A Friend per Rev. J. Wood- 100 
wark, and J. R. Burchett, Esq., per Rev. J. Woodwark . — 
1311 7 0 
James Allam, Esq., Aberdeen . . à . . . 010 0 
John Barker, Esq., ditto . . ° N . . 0 2 6 
George Brentingham, Esq., ditto. n ‘ . 1 010 0 
Anthony Cruickshank, Esq., ditto . > ` ` ‘ 010 0 
Wm. Elmsley, Esq., ditto : è ` . ° ; 100 
James Forbes, Esq., ditto . . . . . ° 010 0 
Robert Grahame, Esq., of Whitehill, President of the 
Glasgow Emancipation Society e e œ } 10 0 0 
John Glenny, Esq., Litherly . . . . . 010 0 
Elizabeth Glenn . . . . ° ° 0 5 0 
George Jamieson, Esq., Aberdeen . © > 010 0 
William Leslie, Esq., ditto . . e e . 11 0 
John Leslie, Esq., ditto . ° . ° ° . . 0 5 0 
Neil Smith, jun., Esq., ditto ` è ‘ g ‘ 010 6 
George Thompson, jun., Esq., ditto . . e . . 1 0 0 
Peter Taylor, Esq., ditto . . . ° . ° . 010 0 
William Thompson, Esq., Stoke Newington . . ° 20 0 
William Wilson, Esq., Nottingham . ° ° e 5 0 0 
Josiah Forster, Esq., Tottenham ‘ ` ‘ ‘ í 5 0 0 
Jobn Kingsford, Esq., Ether 0 . ° e . ° 1 0 0 
Samuel Ranyard, Esq., Kingston. . e. 8 . 1 0 Q 
W. Thompson, Esq., Islington . ° œ . ° 1 1 0 
Ye co oa A 7 e. > © à. œ 1 0 0 
Daniel Dewer, D. D., Aberdeen 4 . A A s 1 1 0 
Thomas Meston, Esq., ditto . ° . . 010 0 
William Beckett, Esq., ditto i ` , 8 5 06 0 
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THE LATE JAMES CROPPER, ESQ. OF LIVERPOOL. | Sugar; also pointing out the other modes of certain relief.“ 
t The actions of the just i These publications issued from the press in 1823, and a perusal of 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” them will show, that, whilst the heart of Mr. Cropper was full of 
Avoxe the names which deserve honourable mention as the | benevolence, his mind was eminently practical; and it will be 
friends of Africa, that of the late James Croprer is not the | further seen that in all his subsequent productions on this great 
least distinguished. Of an active, inquiring, and energetic mind, question, which were various and important, he grappled with the 
and of a warm and susceptible heart, he was ever ready to listen | difficulties which interested parties threw in the way of emanci- 
to the claims of suffering humanity, and prompt to exccute those | pation, and showed himself fully equal to the task he had volun- 
plans for its relief which he conscientiously believed to be right, | tarily undertaken, 
and which his excellent judgment deliberately approved. Inthe| In the year 1827, Mr. Cropper published various“ Letters on 
various schemes of Christian benevolence to which his attention | the Abolition of Slavery,” and the“ West India sugar” question; 
was directed, two appear especially to have interested him—the ; and when the great struggle for the freedom of the slave com- 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade, and the extension of the | menced in 1831, he unhesitatingly gave the weight of powerful 
blessings of a solid and useful education to the poor. Of the first | aid, and the influence of his judicious counsels, to that branch of 
of these, not less than the last, he was the persevering advocate | anti-slavery operations, which was conducted with such signal suc- 
and the generous supporter—his purse and his pen were cheerfully | cess by the agency anti-slavery society. In the early part of 18°33, 
devoted to the cause of human freedom, and to the general welfare | he published various pamphlets in further illustration of his 
of his fellow-men. gencral views of the impolicy of slavery, as well as in defence of 
Withont disparaging the labours of Clarkson, Wilberforce, | the doctrine of immediate emancipation. Nor was he unmindful 
Macaulay, and Stephen, or detracting from their great merits, or | of the events which were transpiring in the United States of 
from the debt of gratitude which is due to them fur their generous | America. The “Colonization Society,” which had begun to 
self-devotion to the cause of suffering and oppressed humanity, it | show the deformity of its character, he denounced in a letter pub- 
does not appear to admit of a question, that the impulse to the | lished in 1832, as epee tou pape written by Captain Charles 
‘at movement for the abolition of slavery in the British | Stuart, entitled“ Prejudice Vincible :” which was followed in 1833 
colonies was given by Mr. Cropper. In 1821, he adressed a series | by a most conclusive appeal to the friends of abolition on both 
of letters to Mr. Wilberforce, in which he undertook to demon- sides the Atlantic, appropriately designated, “The Extinction of 
strate “ that slave-cultivation, being much dearer than that by | the American Colonization Society the first step to Abolition of 
fre- men, can only be supported by high prices of produce ;” and | American Slavery.” Subscqaontly to this, Mr. Cropper signed 
“ that the most certain means to destroy the foreign slave-trade | the celebrated “ protest” against the American Colonization So- 
will be found to be the encouragement of the cheaper productions | cicty, which bore also the honoured signatures of Wilberforce, 
of free labour.” These positions are illustrated, supported, and | Macaulay, Buxton, and a few others of the most distinguished 
defended by facts and arguments, in a style which, though plain, English abolitionists, and which fell like a thunder bolt on that 
is characterized by great perspicuity and vigour. But Mr. Cropper | miserable offspring of prejudice and pride. 
was not content with merely publishing his sentiments to the] But his publications formed but a small part of his help to the 
world, he urged them on the attention of the distinguished philan- pa cause, which lay so near his heart. His pecuniary contri- 
thropists in Liverpool, among whom was the late Mr. Roscoe, | butions were often munificent, and were always most cheerfully 
and the result was the formation of the Liverpool Anti-slavery | given. Indeed the readiness with which lie gave formed one of 
Association, sometime in the year 1822, and this was followed by | the most striking and beautiful features of his character. He 
the formation of the London Anti-slavery Society in 1823. acted under the noble impulse of Christian duty, He felt himself 
This interesting fact is thus referred to in a Pamphlet ascribed | to be a steward, and all he had was held as a trust, to be devoted 
to Mr. Macaulay, entitled, ‘ Negro Slavery ;” or, a view of | to the glory of God, and to the welfare of his fellow-men. 
some of the more prominent features of that state of; society, Extensively engaged, at one period of his life, in commercial 
as it exists in the United States of America, and in thie | affairs, he had no hesitation in publicly and firmly expressing his 
colonies of the West Indies, especially in Jamaica”, issued in 1823, | belief that, “ the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men,” and 
“ The present publication, it seems right to mention, has originated | hath decreed in the nature of things, that “ who contradicts His 
with an association at Liverpool, formed for the express purpose will must disappoint his own ;’’ and that faith was productive of 
of employing all lawful and prudent means for mitigating and | its fruits. But Mr. Cropper must not be W merely as a 
finally abolishing the state of slavery throughout the British | merchant whose conduct was regulated by high ‘and honourable 
dominions, Similar associations are already formed in the me- . or as a philanthropist, whose active benevolence slum- 
tropolis and other parts of the United kingdom. But it became red not; but as a Christian who could refer every “ work of faith 
Liverpool, long the deepest in the guilt of the slave-trade, to come | and labour of love” to the influence of that grace which“ cometh 
forward the first, to protest against the perpetuation of the | from above, and whose ground of acceptance before the Most 
orginal injustice of that criminal traffic, in the persons of the High was ‘“ merits” not his own. Mr. Cropper had been in 
descendants of its earlier victims. Such associations, we trust, | feeble health for some time before his decease; but it was 
will be multiplied in every corner of the realm, and will never | evident to those who were about him, that hisChristian character 
intermit their united and strenuous efforts, until, by exposition, | was rapidly maturing, and that he was no stranger to the con- 
petition, remonstrance, and every legal method of intervention, | solations of the gospel; and that though, at last, taken awa 
they wipe out this foul stain from the character of their Conai almost suddenly, he was not unprepared for the “ great change.” 
and deliver themselves from all participation in a system which, Mr. Cropper died of wg er at his house, Fearnhead, 
asthas now been demonstrated, involves the violation of every | Warrington, on the 26th Feb. last aged 67 years. In him the Anti. 
acknowledged principle of the religion of Christ.” slavery cause has lost one of its most zealous and generous sup- 
In the first report of the London Society honourable mention | porters, education one of its most enlightened and devoted advo- 
3s made of Mr. Cheaper in conjunction with Mr. Adam Hodgson, | cates, and an extensive circle of relatives and friends one whom 
whose celebrated letter to M. KA , on the comparative expense of | they revered and loved when living, and whose memory they will 
free and slave labour, a peared in 1823. Adverting to the great long cherish as one of the excellent of the earth.“ 
Principle they advocated, the report says, “ If there be any one 
an in political science, which is more impregnably founded 
another in the nature of things, and which is more satis- 
factorily confirmed by the experience of ages, it is this,—that the 
labour of the freeman is more profitable, not only to the state, 
but to the capitalist who employs him, than the labour of the 
slave” © e e æ e a «On this whole subject, so mueh light 
has recently been thrown, among others, by Mr. Adam Hodgson, 
in his letter to M. Say, and $ Mr. Cropper, in his various 
psmphleta, as to leave nothing to be said upon it, beyond what is 
be found in their writings.” Mr. Cropper had then, in addition 
to his letters to Mr. Wilberforce, published “ A letter addressed 
to the Liverpool Anti-Slave Society, showing the effects of 
the different prices of slave-labour produce on the condition of 
the slaves;” and a pamphlet, entitled, «Relief for West India 
n and the inefficiency of the protecting duties on East India 


: SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Every one who reflects on slavery and the slave-trade thinks of 
the island of Cuba :—Cuba, the queen of the western archipelago, 
where slavery reigns in all its horrors, and the slave-trade revels 
uncontrolled in human wretchedness and blood. Nor is this all. 
Cuba is the centre of the slave-system as it now afflicts the world - 
the stronghold from which it laughs defiance at the efforts of 
philanthropy, and in which, if philanthropists are to do anythin 
effectual towards their object, it must primarily be attacked 

put down. Unhappily, however, Cuba has hitherto bean a sor? 
of terra incognita, a land of darkness as to what is ging en 
within its limits ; and the friends of humanity have beth. Searls 
in want of authentic information. This want is now in 
supplied by a work of muchinterest which has just iss jed T aea 
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my visit, but for the rest of their time they worked with tbe field gang as 
usual. Jhe offence of one, according to the statement of the mayoral, 
was wandering from home at night, there being no barracoon on the pro- 
perty, and that of the other was theft, but of what nature, or to what ex- 
tent I was not informed. The doctor’s boy admitted very anaes that re 
A Pan . . 74 had stolen five eggs, and I understood from the mayoral that that was 
highly connected in English society, and well qualified Vo report amount of the 9 against him. ‘Ihe weather at jee time was cold, the 
his views of the country through which he passed. He is morc- | wretched prisoners could scarcely be said to be clothed, in the filthy rags 
overa man of sound anti-slavery principles; his statements at | with which they were not covered ; und their position in the great, empty, 
the same time being at the utmost distance from extravagance Or | dismal-looking boiling-house made tho scene altogether one of the most 
asperity. He had ample opportunity of making both inquiries | heart-sickening and intolerable I had ever had the misfortune to endure.” 
and observations, and there appears every reason to place reliance (To be Continued.) 
on his accuracy and fidelity. We shall have frequent occasion to bee ae ces oe 
refer to the interesting and important volume which we have thus 
briefly introduced to the noticc of our readers; but for the present THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 
Wi a aaa to the view which it affords of the state | 18, two former articles on this momentous subject, wo here con- 
. . „ . ſcerned ourselves chiefly with the reasons by which the planters 
In an early part of his work, Mr. Turnbull thus exhibits his | enforee their appeal for a large importation of labourers. Besides 
general impression on the subject before us. l these, we have noticed also a reason by which we have no doubt 
« As the experience of years had taught me to believe that the Spaniards the Pee actuated, although it has not been avowed ; and we trust 
ere a kind and warm-hearted race, and as 1 bad frequently been told that | 4 181. toril 0 n the insufficiency of iheni all. We 
the slave owners of the Havana were the most indulgent masters in the we have satis wlorl ö. Shewn the msu) n eet t y 
world, I was not a little surprised to find, as the result of personal inquiry cannot dismiss the subject, however, with this nega 1 pe men 
and minute observation, that in this last particular 1 had been most mise- There are reasons of a contrary kind, and these neither few nor 
rably deceired, and that in no quarter, unless, perhaps, in the Brazils, small, why every friend of humanity and frecdom should desire 
which I have not visited, is the state of slavery so desperately wretched | and pe the frustration of the scheme now brought forward 
asit is at this moment on the sugar plantations of the queen of the Indies, | by t 5 West oe 10 e er 
the far-famed island of (Cuba. — p. 18. 1. One of these is obvio educible from the present state o 
After speaking of the comparative indulgence with which the | colonial feeling. It can 5 be ſorgotten that the West Indies 
house-reared slaves are treated in the towns, he proceeds to say :— | differ essentially from most of the other points to which the 
% When we get into the country and visit the coffee, and especially the | current of emigration has been directed. It is one thing to enui- 
sugar plantations, where I propose by and by to carry the reader, if he te to the Unitod States, to Canada, to Australia, or to New 
bas the patience or the heart to accompany me through the revolting de- Fealand ; but it is quite another thing to emigrate to Demerara, 
tails, we shall see how very differently the unbappy field negro is treated. Trinidad, or Jamaica. The British possessions in the West Indies 
its 1 5 e have for ages heen cursed with slavery ; and, with respect to the 
In fact, the most dreadful of all threats with which one of the wealthy ae a thie 1 5 entire ee eee pn 
inhabitants of the Havana contrives to terrify a delinquent domestic from 18 a TNE empoy ers, CE mMpInoua Ie ee 1 ey = i 
the errors to which be is prone, is to hint at the „ of sending him rable to persons accustomed to freedom. It is true that slavery, 
te rusticate for a season, under the charge of the Mayoral, on bis master's | 25 a BE 15 of T a ante 75 more È 15 1 
estate in the country. and usages of sluvery exist in 1eir force. e 
In our own EAA colonies, during the prevalence of slavery, there only numerous but dominant who repine at the loss of their long- 
was the same tendency to an uureasonable increase of the planter’s do- cherished power, and are still striving by artful and atrocious 
mestic establishment, but as ‘the great house’ was probably situated | legislation to regain it. Acts of parliament do not alter men’s 2 
within sight of the sugar mill, so that tlie master became acquainted with | tempers ; nor can men of tyrannical habits and disposition be 
the persons and characters of his field negros und their families by daily | prevented from causing a great deal of wretchedness by the most, 
observation and intercourse, it was not unusual to make exchanges from | humane acts that ever were passed. There is a great change yet 
the house to the field, or vice versd. These changes, although 5 teers to be wrought in the temper of colonial soci ety, before the West 
ment sufficiently severe for the one party, had nothing so terrible in their Indies can be a fit place for free immi „ Let us’ avail ours 


aspect, as the banishment from a lite of pampered luxury and ease in the | gelves on this poi ; ! 5 
i point of the testimony of the Colonial Guzette. 
Havana, to that worst of penal settlements, a Cuba sugar nlaciiation, Under (In this, as in every case where the aim is to increase the populati 


the tender mercies of the Mayoral, he knows well before leaving hoe of a colony by means ot immigration, the first step would be to render the 


vana that he has nothing to expect in the plantation but a wretched ex- colon y as attractive us possible to the class of immigrants. In order to 
attract any great number of the negro race to the West Indies, it is 


istence of over labour and sturvation, accompanied by the application, or 
at least the constant terror, of the lash as an incentive, relieved only by the | absolute! „ ae 8 
„ ant r ; Jy necessary that the principles of emancipation should be followed 
hope of that dissolution, which sleepless nights and incessant toils ere 80 | ot to the end—that that race should there be placed on a footing of 
perfect social and political equality with the whites. If any white object 


x sar and so surely to accom plish.”—pp. 51, 52. , 
And shortly after this we have a poriga which lifts the | to this, we should say that his foolish pride deserves the beggary whi% 
the triumph of his objection would entail on his class. For while the 


veil from the appari happincss even of the domestic slaves. 
utter ruin of the planters must occur without a great increase of labour- 


To those who are not wilfully blindfold, there are not wanting even 
at the Havana, not to speak of the sugar or even of the coffee plantations, | ing hands, it is equally sure that no measure of negro immigration will 
be adopted by parhament that does not repudiate all distinctions of 


a thousand palpable indications of the misery which attends the curse of 
slavery, independent altogether of the superior horrors of the slave trade. | colour. Nor, if adopted by parliament, would any measure of the kind 
On the public Alameda, just outside the gates of the fortified portion | prove sufficient for its purpose, unless it made the British leni «land 
of the city, and therefore within the limits of a dense population, there may | of refuge—a happy home for the persecuted negro population of the 
be seen a modest looking building protected from public gaze by lofty | western world. This we address to such planters as forget that eman- 
wooden parapets, in the interior of which are a series of whipping-posts, | cipation has taken place. To those whose object is to give the negro 
to which unwilling or disobedient slaves are sent to receive their allotted | race, fur once in the world, a fair chance of rising from their universal 
quota of punishment, as a saving of time or labour, or perhaps to spare the | degradation, we need scarcely say that it is a sine qua non of success to 
too tender feelings of their masters or mistresses. But, although by means | banish every distinction of colour. 
of the parapets, the authorities have succeeded in shutting out the inqui- „ Supposing the British West Indies to stand out from. the rest of 
sitive glances of the passers by, excluding from public view the streaming | America by the repudiation of every distinction of colour, there would 
blood and lacerated flesh of the sufferers, they have totally failed in shut- | be sources in plenty from which to draw immigrants of the negro race. 
The government of Trinidad has settled this point us respects the free 


ting in their pierciog screams and piteous shrieks for mercy. 

“ Those visitors at tbe Havana who are accustomed to speak in terms of | coloured people of the United States. Its mission tu the States for 
inconsiderate satisfaction ef the comforts and indulgences of the slaves, | the purpose of setting on toot a system of negro immigration to that 
sometimes sneeringly comparing them with the privations to which an colony, has been completely successful. Equal rights under a sympathi- 
English or an Irish labourer is exposed, have probably never beard of zing government was the attraction which it held out to these unhappy 
those family arrangements by which the spirit of a slave, who has first been people. After much communication with the free negros of the United 
spoiled by over indulgence, is to be systematically and periodically broken. States, the government of Trinidad is satisfied of their disposition to 

settle in the British West Indies, provided they be there secured against 


The mistress of many a great family in the Havana will not scruple to tell 
ou that such is the proneness of her people to vice and idleness, she finds | falling into the same political and social degradation from where they 
u necessary to send one or more of them once a month to the whipping- | now wish to escape. But where in that part of the world is that race 
admitted to a real equality with the whites 7” 


dost, not so much on account of any positive delinquency, as because 

without these periodical advertisements the whole family would become The challenge with which this quotation closes ought to settle 

unmanageable, and tbe master and mistress would lose their authority.“ | the whole question of immigration. Can the British government, 
can any friends of humanity and freedom, think of sending 


—pp - 53. 54. 
In subsequently taking us to tho sugar estates, Mr. Turnbull pn without number into colonies where the aristocratic 
ordlings will not vouchsafe to them a state uf social and political 


gives us the following sketch of La Holanda :— 
„ This estate I found in a 5 not unusual in this island, and cer- equality with tliemselves! 
tainly not unknown in any of the sugar colonics, It had passed from the The matter before us, however, is by no means onc of mere 
hands of we 5 . 3 3 oe 5 9 at tho | speculation. To a certain extent che e has been tried, 
Havana, and was e in pleito, which signifies to be broken down by | and to an extent quite sufficient to demonstrate the character of 
lawsuits, or, if the pun may be pardoned, to be in a very miserable plight. | the result. Immigrants not a few, Scotch, Irish, Ger Portu- 
Tho works looked ruinous, as might have been expected, and the gang of ese. Maltese. and Indian. ha N F 
labourers consisted of forty-six negros, of whom forty only were repre- tI dies: : nd fro 18 5 N ae 
sented as efficient. The grinding season, was not yet begun, eo that the We n hay ors None none of them T heard the tidings, 
boiling-house was unoccupied, except by three poor wretches, whom we 3 2 1 ppY., None of them are multiplying like a flock, or 
fond fastened by the leg in the stocks, two belonging to the place, and sending letters of invitation to their relatives or friends to follow 
the third to a medical practitioner in Guines, who bad sent him there for | them. Many of them have gone into a premature grave, and the 
nishment without legal sanction or authority of any kind. The other | rest are for the most part, we may say almost without exception, 
pining away the remainder of a short life of hopeless and helpless 
sorrow. This general statement, far from being imaginary, is 


the press. It is entitled Travels in the West, by David Turnbull, 
Faq.» and this, which is the first of two volumes, is devoted to 
Cuba, with notices of Porto Rico and the sluve-trade. Mr. Turn- 
bull visited Cuba towards the close of tlie year 1838, and 0 
several months in the island. He is a gentleman and a scholar ; 


two had passed their sleeping hours, and the short intervals allowed for 
meals, in this dreary condition during period of two months preceding 
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borne out by numerous and appalling facts, which have been from | he arrives he finds the climate deadly, the estate a swamp, the 
time to time made public on unquestionable authority, and which, | huts execrable, the attorney a savage, and the wages only half 
what everybody else is earning. He complains, he frets: while 


but that they would fill a volume, we would here recite anew. 
What has happened already is just what would happen again, since] his sneering employer produces the fatal contract, and the mad- 
dened labourer curses bis own folly, and all that have had to do 


like eauses produce like effects, Or we ought, perhaps, to state 
the case more strongly, and say, that, if so miserable has been the | with his delusion and ruin. This is what the planters want, but 
fate of immigrants into the West Indies, many of whom under- | shall they have it! Will Lord John Russell give it them! Or 
stood the language spoken, and still more of whom were shrewd | will the abolitionists of England sanction him in doing sot We 
men accustomed to take cure of themselves, how much worse must | hope not. If the Went Indians mean honestly by the immigrants, 
the condition become of the unfortunates now contemplated, who | let them go free and unfettered. Let them not only see the 
are to come from all countries, knowing nothing of. the language country, but sce the estate, and the huts, and the hospital, and the 
in which they are addressed, with neither shrewdness to detect | master, before they enter into any contract ; aye, and let them 
misrepresentatiun nor skill to correct it, and led in all respects like | take the hoc, and try the work, before they bind themselves 
sheep to the slaughter! Can the British government consent to | to spend five years, or one year, at digging cane holes. Let 
organize a gem “on an extended scale,” for involving hundreds | them see different estates, and have an opportunity of choosing 
of thousands of our innocent fellow-creatures in a doum like that | that which is most healthy, or that which is nearest to a school, or 
which has befallen the emigrants who have hitherto been deluded | a place of worship, or a village with its shops and market. Let 
by West India flatteries! It seems to us that considerations of | them further be permitted to ask the price of labour, and see ir 
humanity and policy conspire to dictate a different course. Let | there is one employer who will give them higher wages than 
the planters show that they know how to treat the emigrants they | another, that they may do the best for themsclves which circum- 
have, before they are trusted with more. When we see families | stances may allow. Why should they not? And why, but to 
increasing, villages multiplying,’ and social privileges equalized, | make fraudulent bargains and unrighteous gains, should the 
it will be time enough to encourage immigration. To do it sooner, | planters object to it! If they want labour at its market price, an 
is both infatuation and wickedness. influx of immigrants without contract will meet their desires ; 
2, A second consideration adverse to the immigration now | but, if they want immigrants deceived by false statements and 
p bound hand and foot to their own disadvantage, an honest 
Itself. It proceeds on the prin government and an enlightened community ought at once to de- 
wasting human life. We will shew what we mean by an example. | clare that they never shall be gratificd. Lord gs order in 
council of the 7th of September may justly be regarded as the 
bulwark of the immigrants’ welfare; and Lord John Russell will 
deserve ill of his country and of the world if he consents to its 
abrogation. 

4. A further objection to the scheme of immigration now 
urged is to be found in the countries which it is designed to em- 
brace. We are to have a systematic emigration to the West 
Indies, not only from the entire continents of Europe and America 
but from India and Africa (!)—in a word, “ from all parts of the 
world.” What, without any consideration of the length of the 
voyage, or the time it shall occupy ? Aye, from the very antipodes 
must men be fetched to make sugar at Demerara! But, Africa! To 
think that the sugar-growers have not yet sufficiently desolated 
Africa! To think that, with all the millions this continent has con- 
tributed to the cultivation of the West Indies, her plains must yet be 
scoured for labourcrs! Yet this is grey proposed by Sir 
Edward Cust, and argued on as smoothly as though the subject 
were the price of sugar at the West India Docks. And upon 
what principle! We are to have a free emigration from Africa, 
of course. By no means. Hear Sir Edward Cust’s own words: 
„The measure J should desire to be adopted is, that a direct ne- 
gociation should be opened with the petty sovereigns of Africa, to 
obtain a supply of labouring families from thence.“ This sentence 
contains more wickedness than we think we have ever met with 
in so few words. It proposes negociation with the petty sove- 
reigns of Africa, not to obtain permission for such of their subjects 
to emigrate as may desire it, but “ to obtain a supply of labouring 
families“ that is, clearly, by coercion. The people are held to 
be at the disposal of the princes, and are to be Jisposed of by them 
to the British government. This is to be by “ negotiation ;” a 
use of diplomatie phraseology, which can deceive nobody. There 
must, of course, be a consideration given in return; and this, of 
whatever kind it may be, will constitute the transaction a pur- 
chase and sale. This is nothing less than a direct renewal of the 
African slave-trade ; the only difference being, that the pur- 
chasers of men are henceforth to be not individual speculators, 
but the British government—a proposition, certainly, of tremen- 
dous aggravation, and an intolerable insult to the British nation. 
We marvel beyond utterance at the cool cffrontery with which 
this atrocious scheme is put forth by Sir Edward Cust, and sup- 
ported by the West Indians. The British government, we rejoice 
to say, have put themselves in the right attitude on this point, and 
we cannot believe that they will ever swerve from it. In a recent 
order in council confirming the emigration ordinance of Trinidad, 
her Majesty has been advised to declare it expedient that emigra- 
tion “should not take place from any part of the coast of Africa.” 
And in a despatch, communicating to governor Light the disal- 
lowance of a similar ordinance passed in British Guiana, Lord 
Normanby thus more freely expresses the views of the govern- 
ment. We ure not less opposed to the plan of recruiting the 
Negro population of the West Indies from Africa. No precaution 
which has been, or which could be devised, would prevent such a 
measure from giving astimulus to the internal slave-trade on that 
continent, or from 1 discredit on the sincerity of the efforts 
made by this nation for the suppression of that system of guilt 
Pi he and misery.” These are just sentiments, and must be the unbend. 

J. They are t with the government to permit that | ing rule of British statesmen. Hitherto the government have 
— may be en into with immigrants before they quit shown themselves equally averse to a new importation of Coolies 
5 country they are leaving, and that these contracts may extend | into the West Indies, although they propose to allow it to the 
ibe of five years. Such a permission obviously might, and | Mauritius. We trust this latter step will not be taken. We 
the ubtedly would be immediate abused, to the perpetration of | are sure that it will create an internal slave-trade in India, and 
ie most eruel frauds. A Coolie, br example, or even a German, | that desperate efforts—who can affirm them to be unsuccessful !— 
Lell man, is told that Demerara is a beautiful country, that | will be made by the Gladstones and others to extend it again from 

ue is a delightful estate, that Mr. Matthews is the kindest of | the castern to the western world. 
Mebegers, that the houses are excellent, the work easy, the hos- | 5. Another very objectionable feature of the plan now urged 

„delightful, and tho wages five dollars a month ; and upon | by the West Indians is, that their proposed system of emi 
bor eration, which he has no means of testing, and which, | tion should be directly conducted by the government. So writes 
on Be So knows, may be all false, he signs a contract to work | Sir Edward Cust :—“ I wish to ground this plan upon its being 

ue estate, at the stipulated wages, for five years. When made a government undertaking.” And in like manner, the Colo- 


primary elements of families; and there is before them the 
of domestic life and happiness. Not so the West Indians. 
ey want work done, and want no immigrants but labourers. 
If women will work in the field they may go ; but if not, they 
will have men only—no wives, no children—but mercly eight 
or ten women to a hundred men, for washing, cooking, &c. 
Such were the instructions sent by Messrs. Gladstone and Co. to 
their agents at Calcutta, and they have been acted on beyond the 
letter, and are still to be so. e might speak in strong terms of 
this heartless sacrifice of human happiness, this reckless laceration 
of domestic sympathies, this fearful generation of profligacy and 
crime: but we pass these topics by for the present, to animadvert 
en the atrocious waste of life involved in this system. It is not 
intended that the colonial peasantry shall keep up its own 
numbers, by the natural increase of human kind; but the 
planters mean to consume the life of every generation in agricul- 
tural a to supply themselves with fresh labour by continual 
immigration. 

That we do no injustice by these remarks to the West India 
body will appear by a reference to the course they have adopted 
towards the emancipated peasantry. If they had ever entertained 
the idea of providing for the culture of the colonies out of the 
natural increase of the labouring population, they would have 
cherished marriage, encouraged nity residence, and favoured 
the acquisition of domestic comforts ; all which would have been 
only F saying, we want to see quickly a race of strong 
lads for our cane fields.“ It is notorious that they have done 
Just the contrary of all this, They are looking for labourers to 
emigration. And they will be constantly looking to the same 
source. They no more mean that the immigrants shall become 
family people, and that their children shall yield the next race of 
cultivators, than they have meant the same thing respecting the 
emancipated slaves. If they did, they would say, ‘we want a 
an ey emigration ; an influx of population fora few years 
only, ith as many women as men, or young married people with 
therr children.” ask, however, for no such thing. No such 
cargo of immigrants yet been landed in the West Indies ; 

we can well imagine whst sort of welcome it would meet 
there. They want a constant immigration of working hands, 
and they reckon upon killing them off, without successors in any 
other way than by perennial immigration. We denounce this 
system as atrocious, and conceive it impossible that an enlightened 
government can sanction it for a moment. 

. We draw a third objection to the present scheme of immi- 
raton, from the tenacity with which the planters insist that the 
Thee shall be under a long contract for labour. 

e frauds practised under this, which was the origino ae 
upon the Coolics in Mauritius and British Guiana, induced Lord 
1 1 to issuc an order in council, dated September 7th, 1898, 
pe ai that no contract for labour should be binding unless 
yar 1 the colony, and me for not more than one 

% Wiseand necessary tion that cmbarasses the 
they Indians in their t scheme of immigration, and which 
arc employing alf their interest at tho present moment to 
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nial (iazette says, A law should preclude individuals from specu- 
lating in the conduct of emigration from Africa to the West 
Indies ; the whole process, from beginning to end, should be con- 
fided to a special and responsible public authority.” We look at 
this arrangement as intended to apply to emigration generally; as 
a concession, in fact, on the pert of the planters to the friends of 
humanity, in order to afford them a guarantee against abuses of 
the system. Looking at its effect, however, we deem it in itself 
so pregnant with mischief, that we cannot accept it. It is in 
fact an aggravation of evil. The whole case may be regarded as 
a commercial transaction, On the one hand, there is a demand 
for an article, namely, labour; and on the other, a scheme for sup- 
plying the article required. Now, the only sate way of trading 
in any case is for the demand to create the supply, and to regulate 
it. The latter is quite as important as the former. If it be ne- 
glected, the market may be overstocked, and the entire trade be- 
come ruinous and destructive. Now, the only security that the 
supply shall be regulated by the demand, arises from the imme- 
diate connexion of that supply with the interest of those who 
furnish it. While a merehant can send ginghams to Trinidad, at a 
wofit, he will continue to do it, but no longer. Hence, trade left 
in the hands of private persons is, within certain limits, safe and 
healthy; since each trader quickly feels his interest, and always 
obeys the intimation. But what would be the case with any 
branch of trade left to be conducted by government? Let the 
supply of cottons to the West Indies, for example, be taken, and 
let the government organize a plan “on an extended scale,“ for 
this purpose: what would be the result? Clearly, first, that the 
trade would be carried on by a party not susceptible to those quick 
feelings of interest which affect individuals, and practically regu- 
late the supply by the demand; and secondly, that it would be 
carried on by an immense apparatus, which would not admit of 
prompt and effectual variation, even if it were desired. If the 
government should enter zealously into the trade, we should have 
aglutted market, and a heavy balance of loss. The result will 
not be at all different, if, instead of cottons, we speak of labour. 
Adimit that there is a demand for labour in the West Indies. Let 
individuals undertake the supply, and it will he effected with 
comparative safety. They will stop, when they find the market 
likely to be . In all their speculations, there will be an 
eye to profit ; and emigrant vessels will be multiplied or dimi- 

nished with the usual sazacity of mercantile men, and in quick 

sympathy with the variations of the demand. But let the govern- 

ment undertake it. They have no interest to be affected, they 

will entertain no question about profit, but will go straight on 

with the business, whatever may be the state of the market for 

labour, Aud, even if they were desirous of regulating the supply 

hy the demand, they could not. They have neither the sagacity 
of ngrchants on the one hand, nor the power of controlling the 

vast machinery they would have set in motion on the other. Any 
extensive operations on their part would undoubtedly produce a 
glut of labour in the second instance, as a glut of cottons in the first. 

But if a glut of cottons would be bad, a glut of labour would be | 
inuch worse. Labour is not a dead, but a living article. A glut of 
labour isa glut of human beings, a multitude of men, women, and 
children, without employ, without shelter, without food, without 

claims, without sympathy, without hope. They cannot be packed 

up like bales of calico, and left to rot in warchouses ; they must 

have food, raiment, aud shelter, or else they perish of hunger and 
destitution, the victims of British cupidity and folly. Foreseeing 
this consequence, the Colonial Guzette proposes that there should 

be a law to entitle the immigrant negro to public support whenever 

unemployed, and to obtain upon demand a free passage back to 
Africa!” This is the editors plan for“ preventing the labour 
market of the colonies from being over-stocked, either through 
design or negligence ;” but we have not yet heard what his West 
Indian friends say to it. We suspect they might think the remedy 
worse than the discase ; especially since he proposes that the 
expense should be charged on the colonial treasury, as “a whole- 
some penalty in terrorem.” To us it seems that the grave proposal 
of A a 98 is the adinission of an inherent evil condemnatory 
of the whole plan. The government, we think, can never lend 
themselves to such a violation of all sound principles; or consent 

to run such imminent hazard of placing hundreds of thousands of 

innocent and helpless immigrants in a situation, in which the very 

advocates of the scheme admit that they ought to be entitled to 

“ a free passage back again on demand.” 

Our objections to the immigration scheme for which the West 
Indians are now agitating are by no means exhausted; but we 
think we have said enough to shew that it has no claim to the 
adoption of the British government, or the approbation of the 
British people. If the West Indians want labourers, we give 
them the following counscl. First, let them promote marriage 
and domestic habits among the existing peasantry ; and then they 
will soon have a race of serviccable youth. Sccondly, let them 
treat agricultural labourers with equity and kindness ; and then 
that kind of labour will not be regarded with disgust. Thirdly, 
let them improve the condition (of the peasantry as to houses and 
household comforts, and give them fair protection and equal 
rights; and then the tide of emigration will, without any trouble, 
set in on their shores, as certainly as the waters of the ocean obey 
the impulses of the moon. 


Sır Jaures Grana will take up the Hill Coolie question, in 
the approaching debate in the House of Commons} 


Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


LONDON, Marcn 11TH. 


THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE, 
Will commence its sittings at Frecmasons’ Hall, London, on the 
12th of June, 1840. A book is prepared for entering the names 
and other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed by 
anti-slavery bodies both at home and ubroad. In u case of such 
singular interest and importance, the committee carnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, cither in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their’attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodics will send an 
immediate official notification of the appointments which may be 
made by them, addressed to J. II. Tredgold, Esq., at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Strect, London. 

(CIRCULAR. ) 
27, New Broad Street, February 15th, 1840. 

Tne Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty, 
from the information they have already received, not only from 
their friends in this country but also from various parts of America, 
Europe, the West Indies, &c., have reason to expect a very nume- 
rous attendance of deputies from different parts of the world, at 
the general Auti-Slavery conference to commence on the 12th of 
June next. ‘They have secured Freemasons’ Hall, with com- 
modious committee rooms adjoining for holding its sittings. They 
are anxious early to receive from the different Anti-Slavery bodies 
who may appoint deputies, the names of the gentlemen who are 
to represent them. Such deputies and the members of the London 
committee to form the conference. The business of the conference 
will comprehend the following amongst other matter: — Informa- 
tion as to the results of emancipation in Hayti, the British West 
Indies, &c.; the nature and extent of slavery in the different 
countries where it exists, but especially as regards the African 
race and their descendants; the nature and extent of the Slave- 
trade; and, finally, the best measures by which, consistently with 
the great principles on which the Society is founded, the total and 
unconditional abolition of Slavery and the Slave-Trade can be 
obtained, and the liberties and welfare of the emancipated popu- 
lation secured, 

The conference will probably close its labours by one or more 
public meetings at Exeter IIall. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
WILLIAM ALLEN, Chairman. 


In relation to that most causeless and most mischievous measure, 
the renewed exportation of Indian Coolies to Mauritius, the Anti— 
Slavery Committee have been incessant in their exertions. We 
inserted in our last their petition to the House of Commons; 
and it will be seen by our paper of to-day that they have 
presented to the colonial secretary a memorial, which goes more 
at large into the merits of the case. We should hardly indeed 
speak of the merits of the case, for merit it has none. Never 
was there an important measure for which less even of a plausible 
ground could be laid. The Mauritians, although getting up a 
complaint—as is the system of all sugar-growers, and its vehe- 
mence is proportionate to their prosperity—are suffering no want 
of labour; as is evident from the fact, that, up to the latest 
returns, the produce of the island has not fallen off a single 
hundred miele but, on the contrary, has actually increased. 
Yet they cry out for more labour; and we fear they are to have 
it, from what passed between Lord John Russell and the deputa- 
tion, though he evidently could not assign any sufficicnt reason. 
He spoke indeed of some gentlemen who had been through Mauritius, 
and had brought him vied voce accounts of the happiness of the 
Coolies; but surely it is not worthy of an enlightened statesman 
to legislate on such a ground as this. Who are these gentlemen? 
What have they reported! And what is their authority! If all 
this is to be withheld from the public, Lord John Russell cannot 
complain of us if we suspect it to be a trick of interested pce 
to delude him. We have heard of certain gentlemen deeply 
interested in the trade with the Mauritius, whose dinners are 
splendid and their wines delicious; and although we entirely 
acquit the present colonial secretary of being thus influenced, we 
have reason to know that colonial secretaries have dined with them 
before now, and that their magnificent hospitality has been in no 
remote connexion with the legislation for the island at former 
periods. In Lord John’s Russell’s own judgment and sensc of 
justice we have much confidence; but we fear this is a case in 
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46,000! And as to the condition of these unfortunates, the late 
inquiry—which, be it observed, was set on foot by Sir W. Nicolay 
at the suggestion, not of the colonial secretary in England, but of 
the governor-general of India, extended to no more than 2000, 
this number being only one-teyth of those admitted to be in the 
island, and not one-twentieth of those actually there ; it did not 
comprehend establishments in which there were less than ten 
Coolies, thus abandoning a large poe of thein to oppression 
without inquiry ; it was atrociously objected to by some of the 
planters, and abruptly terminated by the governor without any 
reason assigned; and, as was demonstrated in our last number, it 
makes out a melancholy and heart-rending case on behalf of those 
whom it did comprehend. It never was asked in the course of 
this miscalled inquiry, how many deserted wives and destitute 
children the Coolies had left behind, or what provision was made 
for their necessities, Of the many atrocities about which this 
most unsatisfactory document says nothing, some have been con- 
siderable enough to give rise to public rumour ; we refer to sun- 
dry Coolie insurrections, of which the papers of the island (albeit 
there is no freedom of the press in Mauritius) have given us inti- 
mations, and of their having been promptly suppressed by the 
military. These, we suppose, were ebullitions of Coolie content- 
ment and happiness. But, most seriously, are we to have no 
further account of these things! Are we to suffer these tyrant 
Mauritians just to conceal from us what they please, and then, 
knowing we are blindfolded, to give them all they ask—aye, to 
the blood and sinews of 50,000 more of our innocent and helpless 
fellow-creatures? It is impossible. Certainly the House of 
Commons will put astop to th is infamous business. 


which he has not exercised his own judgment, but has suffered 
himself to he led on by others whom he is willing to oblige. The 
manner in which he conversed with the deputation led them to 
suppose he could not be fully acquainted with the subject. The 
papers laid upon the tables of parliainent make out a case directly 

inst the Mauritian planters. Something was said about destitu- 
tion in India and the benefit of the Coolies ; but the noble 
lord admitted that the provision in contemplation was to be 
for the profit of the Mauritian planters! The Mauritians! A 
body, not only of uncontrollable tyrants, but of convicted felons, 
who elandestinely imported and held for many years nearly thirty 
thousand persons in unlawful slavery, and then had the cleverness 
to extract from our governors nearly two millions of money for 
their release! These men ought to be punished rather than 

pered. Instead of more labourers being sent to Mauritius, 
thousands are there who ought {to be sent home. Lord John 
Russell’s favourites are singularly chosen. We believe, also, 
that he has now before him some instructive specimens of the disci- 
pline which the planters at Mauritius are preparing for the Coolies 
whom they are expecting. Is there not making at this moment 
by the planters of that island a resolute effort to supersede the 
stipendiary magistracy, by instituting an appeal from the decisions 
of these justices to themselves ; has there not been one ordi- 
nance passed to enable the planters to coerce labour; and another 
to organize an armed police, who may be stationed on every estate, 
npa by the manager, and employed to drive the Coolies to their 
toil at the point of the bayonet ? Will the colonial secretary inform 
us what is the tenor of ordinances Nos. 11, 12, and 13 of the year 
1839, as d in Mauritius, and now waiting for allowance—if 
it is possible such murderous ordinances can ever be allowed - by 
her Majesty in council! 

Should Lord John Russell, however, be determined to procced, 
we hope that all is not lost. There is still to be a discussion in 
parliament about it, and our friends must help us in a strenuous 
effort. The Anti-slavery committee has petitioned ; and it is now 
important that similar bodies throughout the country should 
imitate their example. There is yet time for it, if it be donc 
promptly ; but there is no time to be lost. 


— 


THE HILL COOLIES. 


As if to show how impossible it will be, at least if the planters 
can make it so, to authorize the exportation of Coolies to Mau- 
ritius and to deny it to the West Indies, we find Mr. Gladstone, 
on the eve of a parliamentary debate respecting the former, mov- 
ing for the production of papers relative to the condition of the 
Coolies in British Guiana. It so happens moreover—but doubt- 
less, not by Mr. Gladstone’s contrivance—that the papers thus 
moved for contain accounts of a very plausible kind, although, in 
reality, very partial and unfair. The active po annu opit Mr. 
Scoble, has watched Mr. Gladstone at his calling, and has put 
forth an immediate antidote to the misrepresentation, in the form 
of a pamphlet, entitled, A brief exposure of the deplorable condition 
of the Hill Coolies in British Guiana and Mauritius, and of the ne- 
ſurious means by which they were induced to resort to these colonies. 
He gives an account of the character and origin of the Coolic 
traffic, and of the atrocities which he was himself the means of 
bringing to light in Guiana in the year 1839. It is a heart- 
rending account, and ought to be permanently before the eyes of 
the public and the legislature. The extract we shall make from 
it, however, refers to the present struggle respecting the Mauritius, 
and the recent movements of the planting interest. 

The restless activity of this powerful body, supported as it is by a cor- 
rupt and venal press, in the colonies, and by a well-paid band of agents in 
this country, was never more manifest than at the present moment, or 


Ir is not by the expression of public feeling alone that we expect 
benefit to the cause of humanity from the approaching discussion 
of the Coolie traffic in the House of Commons, There are gen- 
tlemen in that house who will go into the inerits of this question, 
and will probe it, we hope—although that certainly will be very 
deep—to the bottom. There will undoubtedly be brought out 
some startling and stubborn facts for the noble secretary for the 
colonies to grapple with. It is generally supposed by persons in 
this country, that the exportation of Coolics from India was 
stopped by orders sent out from England. But this was not the 
fact. Orders were, no doubt, sent tardily from this country ; but 
the enormities of the trade had already become so manifest in the 
east, that it had been arrested by the governor-general of India 
before the arrival of the prohibition from England. This is a fact 
of great importance, and materially affects the case as it now 
stands, Before the governor-general could have issucd a procla- 
itting a stop to the exportation of Coolies, the atrocities 


mation pt 
of the 0 and kidnappers must have become the | directed to more unworthy objects. Convicted again, and again, of the 
grossest mis-statements respecting !the conduct of the free negros—the 


subject not only of public notoriety, but of official report ; there 
must be somewhere minutes and records of the facts on which 
this measure was founded, and of the investigations by which 
those facts were ascertained. Where are these records? They 
have never been laid on the tables of parliament ; and we are 
fully justified in asking, why not? They have certainly more 
title to that distinction, and are of much greater importance to 
the British public, than much of the trash which Messrs. Burge, 
Gladstone and Co. have been permitted to deposit there. Certainly 
Lord John Russell will not re-open the trathe in Coolies, without 
letting parliament and the public know what the reasons were 
which induced the governor-general of India, on his own respon- 
sibility, to stop it. We venture to ask further, whether the 
colonial secretary has himself seen the documents to which we 
have referred; and whether the home government, even, has ever 
en favonred with a copy of them. Strange rumours we have 
heard that the official papers in question have never becn sent to 
Downing Street at all; which, if the case be so, is a circumstance 
altogether unaccountable, and surpassing our humble comprehen- 
‘ion. Surely some member of parliament will have the spirit to 
call for these important documents. If they have not reached 
Downing Street, they may perchance have arrived at Leadenhall 
a whence a vote of the honourable louse may fetch them. 
o usit seems that there can at all events be no further legislation 
on this matter till they are forthcoming. It would he infatuation to 
91 65 in such a business in the dark. Things frankly told may 
bad enough; but, wlien they are so carefully concealed, we 
nA right to suspect that they are frightful beyond endurance. 
1 : has taken place in India the public has a right to know, and 
Te know, before any further facility be given for the exporta- 
on of the Coolies, 
See 1 is not all. The condition of the Coolies who have 
1 cluded to Mauritius, is itself wrapped in almost as much a 
10 7 7 as the proceedings of the kidnappers in Bengal. There is 
into ee Ty account even of the number of Coolies imported 
laiak All that can be made out from the recent par- 
certain] “A paper is 19,050; but we have authority—not official, 
5 0 „but undeniable authority—for saying that the number 
mode than double this amount, It is, in fact, no less than 


+ 


state of the crops—and the general prosperity of the colonies, they con- 
tinue to assert the absolute ruin of these possessions of the crown, and 
call upon the government to give them laws to coeree labour under a state 
of freedom, and to place the administration of the laws entirely in their 
own bands by the removal of the stipendiary magistrates ; and to allow 
them to import, to an unlimited extent, and under contracts of service for 
five years, the natives of India, that they may be able to reduce the wages 
of their late slaves to the minimum point, and thus force them, once more, 
under their cruel and despotic sway. 

In consequence oftheir exertions and misrepresentations, there is the 
most imminent danger at the present moment, that tbe Coolie slave-trade 
will be revived, and that the measures for which the abolitionists of this 
country have striven so long, and so zealously, will give place to others 
of the most objectionable kind. Already has it been announced in parlia- 
meut by Lord Jons Russe t, that the restrictions imposed on the exporta- 
tion of Hill Coolies, so far as they relate to Mauritius, are to be aban- 
doned, and the intimation has been received with unbounded joy by the 
felon-planters of that colony. In the papers, which have just been printed 
by order of the Ilouse of Commons, we learn by a letter, dated Mauritius, 
the 11th of June, 1839, that the planters “ yesterday received the grati- 
fying intelligence, that Sir Witttas Nicolay submitted a despatch to the 
council here, by which it appears that the ministry apprise him of a bill 
which would be laid before parliament, authorising the introduction of 
Coolies, and permitting them to engage for rive years, “This intelligence,” 
it is added, ‘‘ bas spread universal jor throughout the colony, and nous 
sommes saurés,’ escapes the lips of the least sanguine !? Whatever might 
bave been the intention of the ministers of the crown, they were not able, 
during the last session, to carry such a measure; neither the house nor the 
country would have permitted such an iniquitous scheme to be carried 
into effect.—One fact is clear, however, that the admirable order in council 
of the 7th of September, 1838, regulating contracts in the crown colonies, 
and which limited their duration to one year, and provided that where the 
labourers had been induced to enter into the same by any FRAUD, un- 
APPREHENSION, MISREPRESENTATION, OR CONCEALMENT,” the same should be 
void; and which further required, that all contracts, to be valid, must 
henceforth be made, not at Calcutta and elsewhere, but in the colonies to 
which the labourers might resort, in the presence of the proper autho- 
rities, and under the forms therein set forth, was to be set aside in Mau- 
ritius, within a few months after it had gone into effect? And now what 
the government dared not, or could not ie last session, tbey propose to do 


this. Lord Joun Russert, will relax the restrictions on this infamous 
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traffic in the persons of men, and throw open India, once more, to the | compelled by the engagements to which their own ignorance, or the avarice 
M uritians, who have ever shown themselves as destitute of every human | of others has bound them, to toil during five years for a recompense 
sympathy, as they have proved themselves regardless of all laws, human] bearing no proportion to the work to which they ure subjected, when com- 
and divine pared with the common estimation of the value of labour in this colony, 
In the papers which have been recently laid Before parliament, which | or to the sum which they would earn if they bad the free disposal of their 
embrace buta very small part of the proceedings relative to the Iiill |] own time.” 
jCoolies in Mauritius, and are consequently extremely defective in the] In view of these facts, the writer of this article would earnestly call on 
nformation they contuin, will be found anough to convince the most every pbilantbropist in the hingdom to use his utmost exertions and 
sceptical of the inbumanity and wickedness of the doings of the Mau- | influence, in public and in private, to prevent the relaxation of the restric- 
Titian planters, Ibe whole system has been characterized by the crossest | tions to which reference bas been made; and to urge on the government 
fraud and cruelty, and has been sustained by the most infamous | the paramount importance of maintaining, in all its integrity, the Order in 
tyranny and oppression. How were the Coolies in Mauritius ob- Council of the 7th September, 1858; and to demand that all the fraudulent 
tained previously to the restrictions being laid on! Mr. F. R. contracts into which the Cooles have been induced to enter, whether in 
Prixssr, secretary to the government of India, in an official report | Mauritius or Guiana, shall be immediately cancelled, and the unfortunate 
on the subject, states: The methods adopted for procuring labourers to | victims of cupidity be permitted to return home. And that the partes 
engage for service in colonies and places beyond sea, are productive of | whether in India, who have been guilty of entrapping them into fraudulent 
serious frauds, and have led to much oppression ;” and, be further observes, | contracts, or in the colonies, who have injured and oppressed them, shall be 
“ the system is a source of injury and abuse, rather than of benefit to the | brought to condign punishment. This would be a useful lesson to the 
labourers, in the form in which it is at present carried on.” The governor, | planters. It would teach them to husband their own resources, and would 
Sie Wititam Nicol Av. in referring to the same subject in a despatch to | procure for the emancipated negros the consideration and care which are 
Lord Grexere, dated 21st May, 1859, observes, ‘ That very nefarious prac- | their due; for so long as the plan‘ers in the british colonies can calculate 
tices have been resorted to in many instances, in order to procure labourers | upon the cultivation of their estates by the introduction of adult labourers, 
for embarkation for this island, is beyond all doubt ;” and Mr. Special Justice | they will be as careless of the general welfare of their peasantry, iu future, 
AnpbeERson asserts, in one of bis letters to the governor, that “many of | as they have been reckless of the lives of their slaves in times past. 
them bave actually been NA TED from their own country, which,“ he 
adds, “they have aut been induced to leave, under circumstances of Gnross 


FRAUD.” 0 80 into the history of all those as frauds” would be to detail MEMORIAL OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE 


circumstances, second only in atrocity to those connected with the African 


slave-trade. The fact is established beyond dispute, that multitudes have ON THE EXPORTATION oF CoolIEs To MAURITIUS. 
been kidnapped—forced into prison-depots until the Mauritian slavers were bg? 3 ; ead : 
teady to receive them—hurried on bosrd—put under hatches and guards— On the 3rd instant a deputation of the Anti-slavery Committee 


robbed and pillaged of the advances made to them by the Mauritiun agents | Witited on Lord John Russell at the Colonial Office, in order to 
in Calcutta—shipped in large numbers on board vessels without the re- Present a memorial in relation to this important subject. The 
quisite accommodation, food, or medical attendance—broucht under the | deputation who presented the memorial to his lordship, were as 
most fraudulent contracts to labour for years on scanty wages, and scanty | follows, viz. :—Sir CARLES Styxe, Bart., M. P.; DARIkI. O’Con- 
fare—separated from their families and from their homes—compelled to | NELL, Esq., M. P.; Epwarp Baixes, Esq., M. P.; Dr. Honekin, 
perform the hardest agricutural labour known at the discretion of their | and Messrs. W. Barr, G. Stacey, H. Tucker, D. TURNBULL, C. 
masters—and witiiout the protection of au upright, impartial, and efficient | F. Brown, J. Braumont, R. Russert, C. Paiprs, Joux Scosir, 
magistracy. i : : . land. J. II. Trepcorp. In the interview had with his lordship, it 

It is difficult to ascertain when the first shipment of Coolies to Mauritius | was understood that the government would persevere in their 
took place, or the exact number of them which has been, at various periods | intention of relaxing the restrictions on the exportation of Covlies 


introduced. It appears that from the Ist of August, 1834, to the 2 1th of ae pee 5 Pr eer ne 
October, 1835, there were received from Calcutta 13,245 Coolies, viz., to Mauritius, within certain limits. The follow mg aS a Cop) of the 


12,9904 men; 198 women; and fifty-one children. From the ist of June, memorial presented m : 
1837, tothe 22nd June, 1838, share were shipped from Cochin 308 Coolies, To the Right Honorable Lord Jonn Rvssent, M. P., her Ma- 
supposed to be all males. From the ist June, 1837, to 24th June, 1838, jesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
there were shipped from Pondicherry 5008 Coolies, supposed to be all My Lorp, 
males. trom the Ist June, 1837, to the 25th August, 1838, there were The committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society have 
shipped trom Rajahmundy 441 Coolies, viz., 434 men and seven women; | learnt with the deepest regret, that it is your lordship's intention to recom- 
making a total of 19,0 —viz., 18,794 men, 205 women, and fifty-one mend to the Queen in council to relax the existing restrictions upon the 
ehildren. But it is quite clear, from the petition addressed to her Majesty exportation of Hill Coolies from Hindostan, so far as they affect Mau- 
by the planters and others, dated 18th May, 1859, that a much larger ritius, and that initiative measures have atrendy been introduced to the 
number of Coolies had been introduced. The 100 persons who signed | attention of the House of Commons for the accomplishment of that 
that document, state, that within the ‘last four years” thev had ‘ caused | Purpose. 
to be brought from British India upwards of 20,000 native Indian labourers.” | In approaching your lordship, for the purpose of respectfully sub- 
It is stated, by some parties, that the whole number introduced cannot be mitting to your lordsbip's consideration tlie reasons which induced them 
much short of 30,000 ! to givo to the contemplated measure their most earnest and determined 
With respect to the mortality which has occurred since the arrival of the | Opposition, the committee beg to assure your lordship that they sre 
Indians at Mauritius, the statements are various. It is, however, admitted governed only by a sincere desire to secure the native inhabitants of the 
by the governor to have been great, and to have been “the source of | East from injustice and oppression, and the recently emancipated negros in 
deep regret” to bim. In a despatch, dated 31st December, 1838, the | Mauritius the full enjoyment of that liberty which Las been obtained for 
Colonial Secretary (Mr. Dick) thus writes: —“ The mortality which hus | them at s0 costly a sacriice to the British nation. 
prevailed among the Indian Jubourers, as well on their voyage as after their | 1. The committee would remind your lordship of the fact, that the 
arrival here, and more particularly on some é:tates and establishments, has | Mauritian planters have always been conspicuous for their daring violation 
been the source of decp regret to his excellency” Mr. Special Justice of the Jaws under which they are placed; for their disloyalty to the crown 
Anprnson states the mortality of the Coolies in Port Louis, to amount to of these realms; and for their unwearied opposition to the humane mea- 
eight or nine per cent. per annum! This would be equal to the destruction sures of the home government, intended for the benefit ond protection of 
of the whole number of Coolies introduced every twelve years! ! | their late bondsmen, as a decisive proof that no confidence can be placed 
Out of the 19,050 Coolies introduced, of which we beve any account in in their good faith and honour, and that no substantial justice can be ob- 
the papers before me, only 205 were women! It is easy to conceive, that, | tained at their hands for the Asiatic labourer, cr the emancipated negro; 
from this frightful disparity of the sexes, the most horrible and revolting and they are further confirmed in this view of the case by the notorious 
depravity and demoralization must necessarily ensue, and that such large | fact, that, for the most part, the authorities in Mauntius are influenced by 
masses of ignorant and degraded beings must carry with them a most the predominant party there, which is known to be hostile to British laws 
corrupting influence on others. and to british rule, and to be violently opposed to the full and fair de- 
As to the general treatment of the Coolies in Mauritius, but one opinion | velopment of the great measure of freedom lately bestowed on the negros. 
eau be entertained by the friends of humanity. Independently of the} 2. In opposition to the facts which have come to their knowledge, the 
evidence derived from private sources, on which implicit reliance can be | committee can place no reliance whatever on the generak statements put 
placed, which represents the state of the Coolies as deplorably wretched, | forth by interested parties representing the Coolies at present in Mau- 
and their hardships and sufferings even greater than those endured, by the | Tittus, us happy in their condition, and as having no wish to change it. 
negros when slaves, the fact of their having become the prey of tho | Independently of other evidence, in their opinion it is impossible to con- 
Alarritzay Prasirrs would be sufficient to justify the worst appre- ceive that these wretched persons can be contented with their lot, when it 
hensious that could be entertained on that point. One honest functionary is remembered that large numbers of them were couveyed to Mauritius 
in Mauritius, Mr. Special Justice ANprrson, bas spoken out upon this under the most fraudulent pretences ; without regard to the equality of 
point in opposition to those who would have us believe that the Coolies in | the sexes, to the separation of families, to their social elevation, or to their 
that colony are treated with ‘‘ bumanity and kindness ;” and, we bave no | Moral welfare; and forcibly brought under contracts for labour, for long 
doubt, in opposition to his own interests and personal ease and comfort. periods of ume at the smallest rate of wages, Aud, in their judgment also, 
In bis letters to Governor Nicovay, dated the 19th and 30th of November, it would be contrary to tho universal experience of mankind to believe 
1839, he states, that those whom he had examined in Port Louis were that they can be happy, when it is known that the parties who introduced 
„ overworked,” wore subjegted to severe “personal chastisement,“ were , them into that colony were influenced only by the sordid purposes of gain, 
without proper shelter and“ lodging accommodation,” were deprived of and by the avowed intention of coercing the labour; aud of keeping down 
necessary medical attendance and care when suffering from disease, and in | the wages, of the negros in a state of freedom. 
other ways seriously injured and abused, insomuch that he says, “itis a| 3. As the committee would earnestly deprecate the further introduction 
source of astonisliment to me, that any bocy of freemen, whatever may of Hill Coolies into any of the emancipated colonies, as fraught with the 
have b: en their former condition, should bave borne, with the patience und most injurious consequences, morally as well us otherwise, to the existing 
forbearance which tho Indian labourers at Port Louis bave displayed, the labouring population, and as therefore calculated immeasurably to impede 
biter disuppoin!nent which must have allended their introduction into this their advance in civilization and religion; they would respectfully submit 
Island 5” and, he adds,“ to induce them to como here, their izuorance is to your lordship that, on this ground also, the Mauritian planters are least 
worked upon in India by the most false and deceitiul representations, and of all fit to be entrusted with the care of the ignorant aud degraded natives 
the r. biery and pillage which has been practised on them at Calcutta, of Hindostan, inasmuch as they have shown themselves not only utterly 
world scarcely he credited, if the fact was not established by the most regardless of, but entirely opposed to the education of their late slaves in 
conyincing testimony. They reach this colony after having been robbed of morals and religion. 
six montlis pay, which is advanced (or said to be advanced,) in ludia; 4. the committee are firmly persuaded that the proposed measure, 
wul hen here, their comfort is in every way neglected, while they are iustend of inducing the Mauritian planters to act upon just and equal 
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EXPORTATION OF COOLIES: A CRY FROM INDIA. 


It is a fact proved beyond controversy, that the poor men are invcigled 
from their humble home by a host of crimp3, whom the system has called 
into existence; that the sole object of these crimp» is to plunder the poor 
men of the advance of six month’s pay, by various contrivances, and to 
the utmost extent of their power: that the poor men are induced to quit 
their country under engagements for five years, by hopes of happinessand 
comforts which are never realised; that when, bythe flight of someofthe 
labourers, the full complement falls short, other men have been kidnapped 
in Calcutta, and entrapped on board; that thcir treatment on the voyage 
has been, in many instances, of such a nature as to remind us strongly of 
the horrors of the “ middle passage; that their treatment in the colonies 
has varied according to the character of the masters; that in some in- 
stances they have been worked down to skeletons: that on flying from 
the house of bondage, parties have heen sent to seize them, with orders 
to shoot them if thev offered any resistance; that they are transferred 
from one planter to another, under the same system by which slave labour 
was formerly hired out; that in some instances they have been shipped 
on speculation; that they are taken from a cheap to a dear country, 
where the allowance they receive, although more than adequate to 
supply them with comforts in their native soil, will not even purchase them 
the necessaries of life in the colonies to which they are exported. These 
facts are clearly in evidence. One thing indeed is still wanting—the 
testimony of the planters themselves to the harsh treatment the men 
receive; and if we are not to extinguish this embryo slavery before 
this evidence be obtained, it will not be extinguished till it has grown 
up into a monstrous and insupportable slave-trale. The traffic is 
already spreading rapidly to the other ports in India. A hundred 
and fifty of these poor wretches, exported from Bombay, have just 
put in to Colombo. The Courrier de Pondicherry, in one of the 
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laws, and to depend on the exercise of humane treatment and good ſuith 
towards their present labourers for the cultivation of their estates, will 
cause them to rely on unjust aud adventitious expedients for the accom- 
plishment of their objects, and will have the effect of reviving the traffic in 
the persons of men, which no enactments in this country, however humanely 
intended, can prevent, or even control. It appears also to the committee, 
that the necessary consequence of the relaxation of the restrictions on the 
exportation of Coolies to Mauritius must lead to a similar measure in 
favour of British Guiana and Trinidad ; an event, which they would greatly 

lore, as fatal to the interests of humanity, and destructive of the hopes 
they have cherished in connexion with the freedom of the slave. 

5. The pretence that the natives of India would be benefited by the pro- 
posed measure, the committee venture respectfully to deny. In order 
effectually to relieve the suffering and oppressed Hindoos, they humbly 
conceive a series of enlightened, humane, and comprehensive laws must 
be substituted for those which exist; and the present system of mis- 
government be entirely abandoned. All partial expedients to relieve the 
misery which so extensively prevails in that vast country, can, in their 
judgment, only have the efiect of retarding the introduction of those 
searching reforms which the exigencies of the people, and the prosperity 
and security of the empire so immediately and peremptorily require. 

6. The distance of Mauritius from the controlling power of the home 
government, and the consequent difficulty and delay in obtaining informa- 
tion relative to the evils which exist in that colony, and in applying early 
and efficient remedies to them, has been felt by your lordship’s predeces- 
sors in office; whilst the signal success of the Mauritian planters in car- 
Hing on their nefarious schemes—in frustrating the measures of govem- 
ment, and in displacing its officers—and in obtaining an immense sum of 
money as compensation for slaves who had been feloniously introduced, 
by means the most fraudulent, fully justifies, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the alarm they feel as to the consequences which will result from 
the projected measure, 

7. For these reasons the committee earnestly entreat your lordship, and 
your Iordship's colleagues in office, not to advise her Majesty to sanction 
the relaxation of the restrictions referred to, but to maintain them inviolate ; 
aod to order such measures to be immediately taken, as sball restore to 
their families and to their homes those wretched Coolies who have been 
fraudulently introduced into Mauritius, and are held to service contrary to 


the Order in Council of the 7th September, 1828. 
(Signed) W. Bart, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
27, New Broad Street, 28th February, 1810. 
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numbers, speaks of the interruption which had been offered to the 
farther shipment of these labourers by the Madms government, in con- 
sequence of letters from the Mauritius, and deems it unjust, as a 
retrospective measure, four or five vessels having already been freighted 
to convey cargoes of labourers. While the Courrier is calling for facts, 
every port in India is becoming a slave mart. 

Let us suppo-e, however, that the “noirs culfinaleurs,” as they are 
termed, from the East Indies, are treated with all the tenderness and 
consideration due to free labourers; that they are never over-worked, 
never under-fed ; granting that their labour does not differ in severity 
from that to which they have been accustomed here, and that they enjoy 
all the comforts of life; we demand of Government, upon what principle 
they venture to permit the men to desert their familie3; upon what 
ground of political or commercial expediency they have allowed five 
thousand six hundred and eighty-six females and families, in one year, to 
be abandoned to utter destitution. Say that the Order in Council is im- 
perative on the governor-general to allow our labourers to be exported 
that order cannot take away from our Government the right, nor can it 
abrogate the duty of maintaining a salutary police; and, as a necessary 
act of police, to prevent the departure of one labourer, until he has made 
provision tor the support of his family, during his absence. Government 
would be, even under the Orders in Council, justified in calling upun the 
merchants to give security to the Superintendant of Police in Calcutta, 
for the support of the families whom they are reducing to destitution, by 
abstracting the head. ‘The merchant who ships the men on commission 
should be hound by the state to pay a monthly sum out of the wages of 
the men, into the hands of the superintendant. The tickets which are 
sometimes given to the wives and children of the men for pensions 
during their absence, are so much waste paper. We know of more than 
one instance in which, when the planter had gotten the men fairly into 
his possession, these allowances have been suddenly and wantonly stopped. 
We propose nothing but what is just and equitable ;—two rupees monthly 
to be paid by the commission agent into the police-office, for the family 
of every labourer whom he ships from the country; and we verily believe, 
that this demand would soon put a stup to the trade. 

Under the colour of a Bill for protecting the India labourers, it is 
proposed to legalize the importation of them into the colonies.” © è ¢ 
See Hundreds of thousands of poor helpless women and chil- 
dren are now to be abandoned to want, that the growth of sugar in the 
West Indies may not languish. It is in vain to shut our eyes to the 
calamities which impend on India. It was in this manner that the slaye- 
trade crept in, under the shadow of parliamentary regulation; a race was 
then began between abuses and legislation, in which legislation was always 
found to be in the rear, ÅND so IT WILL ur WITI THE Coote TRADE. 
We must tread the same circle; and, after years of the most oignant 
misery, come to the same result, that, in the case of the new, as oF the old, 
trade, THE ONLY PATH OF SAFETY LIES IN ABSOLUTE PROHIBITION.. Friend 


of India. 
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CUBA THE CENTRE OF THE SLAVE SYSTEM. 
[A letter from an American merchant to Mr. Sturge. ] 
New Richmond, Ohio, November 5th, 1839. 
Drar Sr, 
An address from you to the friends of freedom respecting Texas, pub- 
lished a few days since in the Cincinnati Philanthropist, gave the aboli- 
Gonists in this region great pleasure, as cheering evidence that you were not 
an idle spectator of what is going on upon this continent. Permit me, 
although a perfect stranger to you, to obtrude on you the few following 
thoughts respecting the overthrow of slavery in this hemisphere. 
One of the most important points to which our British brethren can 
direct their attention, is the overthrow of slavery in the island of Cuba. 
Rest assured, dear sir, this is the lock and key to the whole system on 
tbis continent. 

You can form no ides how deeply-rooted the de-humanizing system of 
slavery is in the United States, both in charch and state. ‘I'he whole 
United States, and I think twenty-four out of the twenty-six state govern- 
ments, are controlled by the slave-holding power. Massachussetts and 
Vermont are the two noble exceptions, And oh! for our christianity! It 
would make an angel weep to look on one brother in Christ owning and 
selling another. There is nothing like it in the beathen world. The black 
or coloured man who is a slave, is compelled by law through the whole 
slave country to live like the brutes that perish, in a state of indescribable 
pollution, and in violation of the law of the God of the universe! 

But to retarn to the subject of slavery in Cuba. It is the greatest 
rendezvous of pirates and slaves in the whole world. And not a moment 
should be lost in applying to the British government, and they to the new 
government of Spain, to have an entire revolution brought about in Cuba 
from slavery to freedom, That will cure Texas. It will likewise form a 
point of commencement for us in the United States, as it will bring up the 
Whole question for discussion before our congress, a discussion which is 
now put down by the arbitrary power of majorities and gag laws. Get 
Jour Queen to apply by a special messenger to the Queen of Spain, for 

abolition of slavery and the slave-trade, If this can be effected in 
Cuba, it will be worth years of efforts and resolves by Anti-slavery 
societies, here or elsewhere. 

lors human freedom and just laws. I love freedom, because it is in 
conformity with rigbt, and because it is favourable to a high improvement 
of the human race in virtue and knowledge. Were slavery abolished, a 
great missionary field would open in sight of my house, on the banks of 
the Ohio, extending thousands of miles to the north and west, and com- 
prehending uillions of white and coloured men, who, instead of being 
tained up for heaven and immortal glory, through Christ the Saviour, are 
to all appearance only filling up the measure of their iniquity. 

I presume you have heard of the value set by Mr. Henry Clay, one of 
1 statesmen, on the negro property in the union—twelve hundred mil- 
a 1 dollars ! And this in the senate-chamber of our congress, without 
sh!!! 
aai band is in the signs of the times, and his agents are to take the 
possible plans to do his blessed work. The great stumbling-blocks 
ought to be removed out of the way first. The West India movement is 
at beginning ; but do not neglect the centre of the slave-system, 
: his Cuba, Neither be afraid of threats of disunion, or the like, which 
a from the south; for a more helpless and inefficient community is 
to be found on the face of the earth—not in christendom, at any Fate. 
10 have some noble and kindred spirits in this country ; and if only free 
ee were allowed in our I islative halls, as it is with you on all 
dels, oppression would fall, like Dagon before the ark. 


— — — ——— D 
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RRvIVAL or THE Coo IR Stave-Trape.—Mr. George Thompson, 
thus notices this interesting subject, in a recent lecture for the British 
India Society, at Bradford, York :— 

“ There is one other topic of special and pressing importance to which I 
must beg for a few minutes to call your attention. J refer to the threatened 
revival of the system of carrying the natives of India from their owa 
shores to the sugar plantations of Mauritius and other colonies. I had 
thought—we all thought, that this deceptive and detestable trade had re- 
ceived a mortal blow, by the issuing of those Orders in Council which 
followed the agitation of the subject the year before last. Surely nothing 
has transpired to make us look with more allowance on the system! Op 
the contrary, the disclosures made by Mr. Scoble, since his return from 
British Guiana, have been such as more than to confirm our worst fears. 
Yet it seems probable that the noble Secretary for the Colonies will 
speedily apply to parlinment, to sanction a relaxation in the restrictions re- 
cently put upon the exportation of Hill Coolies. Strange to say, the papers 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons, upon which we are told I Lord 
Jobn Russell intends to found his application, contain the most convinci 
evidence that the trade, as hitherto carried on, has been one of fraud 
force, and that the treatment of the Coolies has been of the most cruel de- 
scription. It sppasrs that, from the 1st of August, 1834, tothe 24th of 
October, 1838, there were imported into Mauritius from Calcutta, 18,243 
Coolies—vis., 12,904 men, 198 woman, and 51 children. Let the proportion 
of the sexes he looked at. Let the frightful consequences of this cruel aad 
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guilty separation of tbe males from the females upon the shores of India be 
taken into consideration. Let the necessary state of things in the island 
of Mauritius be well weighed. If the object of the government be to set at 
naught the laws of God and the nearest relutionship of life, and to convert the 
emancipated colonies into hells upon earth, let them revive the inhuman and hor- 
rible trade which they were some time ago compelled to promise should be utterly 
suppressed. If they would blast the prospects of those who hare been set free, 
and spread a contagion through the colonies too fearful in its character to be 
named, or scarcely conceived, let them again sanction the Gladstone slave-trade ; 
but let them be prepared to witness an indignant resistance to their measures and 
a humiliating defeat of all their plans, ‘The returns of Coolies imported into 
Mauritius, do not seem tu be clear, but it seems that out of 19,050, only 
205 were women! A superintendent special magistrate, who seems to 
possess far more honesty and moral courage than those with whom he is as- 
sociated, has borne testimony to the iniquity of the system, In a letter to 
the Honorable the Colonial Secretary of the island, this magistrate, whose 
name is Mr. C. Anderson, sayvs— 

“ Many of them have actually been kidnapped from their own country, 
which they have all been induced to leave under circumstances of gross 
fraud; and it is a source of astonishment to me that any body of freemen, 
whatever may have been their former eondition, should have borne, with 
the patience and forbearance which the Indian labourers at Port Louis 
have displayed, the bitter disappointment which must have attended their 
introduction into this island. 

To induce them to come here, their ignorance is worked upon in India 
by the most false and deceitful representations; and the robbery and pil- 
lage which bas been practised on them in Calcutta would scarcely be 
credited, if the fact was not established by the most convincing testimony. 
They reach this colony after having been robbed of six months’ pav, 
which is advanced in India; and when here their comfort is in every way 
neglected, while they are compelled, by the engagements to which their 
own ignorance and the avarice of others have bound them, to toil during 
five years for a recompence bearing no proportion to the work to which 
they are subjected, when compared with the common estimation of the 
value of labour in this colony, or to the sum which they would earn if they 
bad the free disposal of their own time.” 

With these facts before you, I need not ask whether you are prepared 
to sanction the revival of the Gladstone slave-trade. Whut adds to the 
indignation with which this system is regarded, is the fact thut at least 
one-third of the fertile soil of India is uncultivated, and if not cursed 
with a blighting land-tax might not only give food enough to the Coolie, 
but produce the very articles which the Coolie is kidnapped and carried 
away to cultivate in a foreign land. 


PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 
A Bese attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 
is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 
recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not po and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin of those against whom thev have been directed, 
but the destruction of that liberty which bas been purchased for the Negro 
at so costly a sacrifice. 

At the Assizes for the county of Cornwall, held at Montego Pay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under different pretexts, against several 
well-known friends of the labouring classes in that Island. Amongst the 
victims of these proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the magistrates 
specially appointed for the protection of the emancipated population, in 
each of which cases the jurors decided aguinst the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which 
can leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of 
oppression has rendered them obnorious to the enemies of freedom. 

At the same Assizes, a criminal information, filed by order of the Court 
against the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Baptist 
minister, was tried, and the jury, without the formality of retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chief Justice, and the plaintiff was left with 
his injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pay. 

These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a 
greater excitement than has been kuown in the island since the insur- 
rection in 1832. 

‘The Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
was once sought to deprive them by brute force, now falling victims to the 
more specious, but not less effectual weapons of oppression, in the form of 
legal proceedings. 

The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of persons 
belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is no 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the parties against whom these 
verdicts have been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
Island, and, if requisite, to the ultimate tnbunal in this country, which 
will involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurred. 

To meet these expenses, an earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the British public. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, with power 
to ald to their number, to lav the particulars of these atrocious proceedings 
fully before the public, to promote subscriptions for the purposes contem- 
plated, and for similar cases of oppression, and to superintend the appro- 


g riation of tlie funds collected. 
Advertisements. : COMMITTEE. 
: Sauvrt Gurney, Esq. Treasurer. 
88 : 8 f Š ; 
T A MEETING of the COMMITTEE of the BIRMINGHAM 5 . VH 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, William Allen Esq. upon- Tyne. i 
MARCH 6, 1810, held at the PUBLIC-OFFICE, BIRMINGHAM, Rev. John Deer, | Isaac Bass, Brighton. 
SAMUEL LLOYD, Ex., in the Chair, Geor ge Stacey, Esq. J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
Resolved unanimously, G. W. Alexander, Esq. R. D. Alexander, Esq. Ipswich. 
“ That it appears to this meeting, that between 20.000 and 30, 000 Rev. I. J. Freeman, va: p, Crewdson, Esq. Kendal. 
Natives of India have been, within the last five years, introduced into Robert Forster, Esq. M. T. Biar, Esq. Bath. 
the Mauritius, and that, being employed under a system of forced labour, W. B. Gurney, Esq.. Wm. Wilson Esq. Nottingham. 
they are subject to all the miseries which attended the former slave Joseph Cooper, Esq. Jobn Cropper, Esq. Liverpool. 
population. John Scoble, Esq. Rev. John Birt, Manchester. 
, À f er : Jacob Post, Esq. G. H. Head, Esq. Carlisle. 
That this Meeting has learned with deep regret, that it is the inten- | Rev. J. Woodwark. Joseph Eaton, Esq. Bristol. 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to adopt measures for relaxing the | Thomas Clarkson, Esq. Playford į Richard Rathbone, Esq. Liverpool. 
prohibitions of the Order in Council of September 7, 1838, which put an Hall, near Ipswich. , J. Marriage, jun. Eag. Chelmsford. 
end to such importations. Joseph Sturge, Esq. Birmingham. | Henry Sparkes, Esq. Exeter. 
“ That this meeting, fully persuaded that the alleged necessity for the | J. T. Price, Esq, Neath. Jon. Backhouse, Esq. Darlington. 
introduction of these labourers can only have arisen from the well-known | James Whiteborne, Esq, Bristol. 
fact, that the planters of that Colony are no longer able to supply the Amount already advertised. £1346 18 0 
dreadful waste of life resulting from the oppressive treatment of the Dr. Ball. 8 Bristol. x 3 8 1 25 0 0 
negros on their estates by the contraband slave-trade which they have | Samuel Thomas, Esq. ditto. . è i . 20 00 
heretofore feloniously carried on; and being convinced, from the expe- | Edward ‘Thomas, Esq. ditto . š ; ; < . 2 0 0 
rience of the past, that, in most of our colonies, but especially in the John Harford, Esq. ditto . ` ; x e . 10 0 0 
Mauritius, no regulations on the part of Government can secure the | James Charlton, Esq. ditto. ‘ ` $ ‘ . 10 0 0 
unhappy Coolies from becoming the speedy victims of similar oppressions, Henry Hunt, Peg. ditto . ; 5 J 7 „ 5 a 0 
earnestly entreats her Majesty's Ministers not to persevere in a measure | Dr. Ash, 8 . ditto . ; 8 4 $ >. 3 0 0 
which can only result in the legalized restoration, under a different name, | Sarah Allen. : ditto. 1 A t . „ 300 
of a slave-trade, as abhorrent to humanity and justice as that which the | Thomas Sanders, Esq. ditto. K 2 . 7 . 200 
people of this country have so long been endeavouring to destroy. Ann Nash . ‘ ditto . ; f . . . 200 
That so long as the emancipated negros of Mauritius find it more | Hannah Price P . ditto . 8 . ; 5 . 1 0 0 
advantageous to employ themselves as free labourers in making other] Josiah Grace, Esq. „ ditto . 7 . A ‘ . 1 0 0 
produce than in the cultivation of sugar, the substitution for the negros | 4 Friend per Joseph Eaton, Esq. : i f g . 100 
of the natives of India must be followed by the same disastrous conse- ; 
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quences to them as formerly resulted to the negros; and that all attempts 
to obtain the cultivation of sugar by other means than voluntary labour, 
under the condition of adequate wages, are only so many contrivances to 
defeat the purpose for which the people of England have paid twenty 
millions of money, and to renew the system of forced labour by false 
pretences, and under another guise. 

„ That this Meeting, bearing in mind the persevering and contuma- 
cious resistance of the Mauritian planters to the measures called for by 
the British Parliament for the amelioration of the condition of the former 
slave population, are of opinion that the Mauritians are, of all the colo- 
nists, least entitled to the contemplated act of favour, and the least fit to 
be entrusted with the practical working of such a scheme as that pro- 
posed, which, in the best regulated communities, must be one of deep 
oppression and injustice ; and they cannot but express their astonishment 
at the present Ministry allowing themselves to be deluded by interested 
parties into the adoption of such a measure. 

“ That a copy of the above resolutions be forwarded to the Members for 
the Borough, and the northern division of the county ; with a request that 
they wil] attend in Parliament, and oppose any measures for relaxing the 
Order in Council of 7th September, 1838. 

“ That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. 


(Signed) SAMUEL LLOYD, Chairman. 


Be.te-vuz, Dewerara. There has been a complete clearance 
on this estate, of Coolie notoriety. Messrs. Matthews, Russell, Nimmo, 
and Charlieb—the attorney, manager, doctor, and driver—all have lost 
their places, through the exposure of their practices effected by Mr.Scoble. 
Gentlemen of the same tribe should take a lesson from this. 
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lions of the human race now held in slavery are women, and on 
them it falls with dreadful severity! Within the grasp of their 
brutal masters, neither the innocence of youth, nor the virtue of 
womanhood is respected. luman rights are not merely trampled 
on, human nature is not merely outraged, but the soul is pol- 
luted, and the loveliest as well as the noblest attributes of our 
being destroyed. 

In those countries where slavery extensively prevails, especially 
in the United States of Amcrica, an immense internal slave-trade 
is carried on, under the most revolting circumstances, Not only 
are husbands and wives, mothers and children, publicly exposed to 
auction, handled and examined like cattle, and sold and separated 
without compunction or remorse ; but in some cf the older slave 
states, as in Virginia and Maryland, the loathsome practice of 
rearing human beings for the markets is resorted to, without the 
slightest regard to decency or shame. 

The deep conviction of religious duty that prompted the friends 
of the slaves in the British colonies to seck and to secure their 
freedom, should impel them to similar zeal and exertion, in tlie“ 
use of every moral, religious, and pacific means, to attain the 
same end in every part of the world, for those who are still held 
in bondage. Slavery, wherever it exists, is the same moral deformity, 
the same crime before Go, and ought to be viewed with detesta- 
tion, and reprobated with boldness, by every one who professe s 
act on Christian principles. 

To the sccomplishment of this great work, the Christian women 
of England are now summoned. Will they not answer the 
Pea It were injurious to their well-carned reputation, to 
their principles, and to their picty, to question the course they 
will pursuc. Africa, ravished of her children, will not stretch 
out her hands in vain, to implore their assistance to deliver her 
sons from slavery, and her daughters from the hands of the spoiler. 
The promptings of humanity, the pleadings af benevolence, will 
lead to exertion ; and cheered by the Divine promises, and ani- 
mated by the glorious results of past labours in the same sacred 
cause, they will devote themselves to the utter extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world. 

The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society wish to become 
the mouth-piece of thcir suffering and enslaved fellow-creatures 
over the whole carth. It will therefore scek to unfold the 
secrets of every prison-house to the light of day, and to give loud 
utterance to the groans of the captive negro, whether lashed to his 
task under the scorching rays of a tropical sun, or chained to 
labour in the abysses of a Brazilian mine. Let it not be said, that, 
because the work is grent and difficult, it is either hopeless or 
impracticable. Already there are cheering indications, that the 
principles on which the universal abolition of slavery and the 
slave-trade, is sought by this society are making rapid progress. 
Truth is achieving its victory over crror—righteousness over ini- 
quity—and liberty over slavery. In the blaze of light now poured 
on this subject, the slave-holder sees the doom of the atrocious 
svstem which he sustains, and himself revealed as the enemy both 
of God and of man. The indignant reprobation of the civilized 
world is uttered no less aguinst the man that buys and holds a 
slave, than against him that steals one. But, though the final 
triumph of the cause to which the society is devoted were distant, 
the duty of promoting it is immediate and imperative. The dif- 
fusion, therefore, of its principles—the recognition of its claims— 
the devclopment of its plans—and the increase of its funds, is 
warmly commended to the women of England, in the confident 
expectation that they will cheerfully exert themselves in support 
of a cause dear to humanity, to justice, and to religion. 
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ADDRESS TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


Tur magnitude and importance of the work in which the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society is engaged, namely, the 
overthrow of the twin abominations of slavery and the slave-trade 
wherever they exist, requires that they should seek and obtain 
‘he countenance and support of every philanthropist, both at 
home and abroad ; and especially of that portion of the human 
family whose sympathy has ever been excited by suffering and 
distress, and whose assistance has never been withheld for its 
relief. To the women of England, the committee would appeal 
in behalf of Africa, so long 8 and degraded by the slave- 
trade; and, in the name of upwards of six millions of their fellow- 
creatures, subjected to the most rigorous houdage—exposed to tlie 
most dreadful privations—and subjected to the most crnel treat- 
ment, to gratify the lust of aali and the love of power in 
those who have usurped an unrighteous dominion over them. 

Through the divine blessing on the labours of the abolitionists 
of this country, the last vestige of legalized slavery has disap- 
peared in the British possessions in the West Indies, Central and 
South America, Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope; and 
eight hundred thousand human beings have been raised froin 
the condition of chattels to that of men, and put into possession 
of the blessings of freedom. Already the benefits of the wise and 
great measure of emancipation are beginning to be realized: 
education and religion are rapidly extending; marriage and 
the parental relation are honoured ; peaceful industry, where 
the people are honourably treated, abounds ; and a willing obe- 
dience to the Jaws universally marks the conduct of the eman- 
cipated. Yet there is much to be done to complete the work of 
freedom in these colonies. The passions, prejudices, and pride of 
men long used to treat their bondmen as an inferior species to 
themselves, and to exercise arbitrary sway over them, have not 
as yet yielded to the spirit of kindness, liberality, and good will ; 
oppressive laws still exist, and others are contemplated ; and jus- 
tice is too often and too flagrantly perverted, to allow the friends 
of the liberated negros to slumber at their post, or to cease their 
exertions until they have placed their liberties on a firm and 
ent basis. 

ut whilst the committce rejoice in the triumphs of justice, 
humanity, and religion, in these colonics, they have to deplore 
the existence of slavery in British India. At least five hundred 
thousand (some assert there are millions) of British subjects, on 
that vast continent, sre held as property, and are in a state of 
extreme wretchedness ; whilst the traffic in human beings is there 
allowed in practice, if not sanctioned by law. For the liberty of 
these the committee would earnestly plead, and they trust, they 
shall not plead in vain. 

The prodigious extent and the multiplied horrors of the African 
slave-trade have engaged too much of public attention to require more 
than a mere reference to them, in order to excite the deepest feelings 
of commiseration for its unhappy victims in every human breast. 
At the lowest computation, not less than one hundred and fifty 

` thousand men, women, and children, are torn from Africa annu- 
ally, to meet the demand of the slave-markets of the western 
world; whilst not less than fifty thousand more are provided to 
supply those of the East! Yet these form scarccly more than a 
third of the yearly victims of this nefarious traffic. Upwards of 
three hundred thousand in addition, are estimated to perish in the 
Wars engendered by it in the intcrior of Africa, in thcir transit 
across the burning and arid deserts, in their detention at the 
at and by discase, famine, and death, in the most aggravated 
orms, 
Still the whole tale of horror is not told. In the rice-swamps 
and cotton plantations of the southern states, of the great North 
American republic, three millions of men, women, and children, 
langnish in slavery and chains. A number nearly equal to this 
are compelled, under the dreadful stimulus of the cart-whip, to 
cultivate the vast territory of Brazil; and about one million 
more are engaged on the sugar and coffee plantations of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, belonging to the crown of Spain; Martinique and 
1 the possessions of France; Surinam and other colo- 
nies of Holland; and Santa Cruz and St. Thomas, appertainin 
to Denmark. The variety and weight of misery, privation, an 
suffering endured by them can only be fully known to Him who 
n and whose car is open to their cry ; yet enough is 
there of their sorrows to excite the tenderest compassion for 
ln’ and the most earnest prayers and efforts for their de- 


One fact must not be lost sight of, Nearly one-half of the mil- 


SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
27, New Broad-street, 18th March, 1840. 


My pezar Sin,—Presuming that the suggestions alluded to in 
Times of yesterday, for effectually putting down the slave- 
trade at Cuba and Rio de Janeiro, by a proposal to confer a new 
power on the Courts of mixed Commission sitting there, are chiefl 
taken from your recent work entitled Travels in the West,” t 
am 5 by the committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery 5 respectfully to solicit the favour of your fur- 
nishing them, for publication, with the particulars of the plan you 
have in contemplation for this humane purpose. I am, my de 


Sir, your’s respectfully and sincerely 
hee J. H. Taxp corn, Secretary, 
D. Turnbull, Esq., &c. &c. 


Irom the Times of Tuesduy, March Yih, 1840. 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


Monday evenirg. 

Suggestions of a novel ar.) important character have been made 
tothe government, for the pur, ose of effectually putting down 
the -lave-trade in those countrics where it is stiil keni up, in spite 
of all the obligations of treaties. Referring to Cuba and Rio ue 
Janeiro, as the marts where this abomineble treffe chiefly prevails 
at present, the preposal is to confir a new power or the courts 
of mixed commis.ion sitting there, by cnading them to enforce 
the law of the country in which they sit, by declaring any 
labourer not to Le a native erenle, bat introduced into the country 
in violation of law and treaty 5 clo that the onas of proving a 
lawful dominion over the slave should be thrown on the party 
claiming it; that there should be, in inet, a legal presumption in 
favonr of freedom. Some difficulty may be anticipated in distir- 

uishing in all cases the imported African from the native creole, 

ut it is affirmed by the partics who originate these suggestions, 
that the difference b them is so strongly marked that the 
mere presentation of the individual in court, without any evidence 
of the place of his birth, would, in most cases, be sufficient to 
determine his condition. 

This object, however, it is clear, ean only be obtained with the 
coneurience of the Spanish government, which must be, under all 
circumstances, a matter of very delicate negotiction ; but it is 
thought capable of accomplishment, if properly represented at 
that court. If a willingness to essist in it is manifested, the course 
advised would be to draw the line between all the importations of 
slaves previously to conierring this new power on the mixed 
commissions, This would create an interest on the part of the 
planters against new supplies of slaves, which wouid lezsen the 
value of their stock; and it is conceived that if only one-half of 
those that arrived were set at liberty under this new regulation, 
it would so far deter purchasers as to destroy the market, and put 
an end to the future importations. 

All suggestions of this nature are entitled to a patient hearing 
with the public, and this, whatever practical difficulties may besct 
it, is worthy at least of a trial. 


London, 20th March, 1940. 
My DEAR Six, —I was duly favoured with your letter of the 18th, 
in which, on the part ci the committee of vour excellent. insti- 
tution, vou do me the honour to desire that [should iumish you, 
for publication, wita the particulars of tue plan I nave conccived 
for the suppression of the African slave-trade. | 
The oily obstacle whien existed to an immediate compliance 


with your request, consisted in the fast, that, ten days ago, I rd 


the horonr to receive the directions of Lord Viscount Palmerston, 
to prepare a similrr siatomens for the nsc of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment. Mosi anxious io emulate the approved zeal of your society 
in this brarch of y philanthropic 1 I lost vo time in 
laying vonr letter beire the noble viscoant, nor in expressing to 
his lordship how desirous I was to comply with the request con- 
tained in it; but, as the statement I should have to prepare ior 
you, although different in iorm, must in substance he alaosi 
identical wiin the paper I had so lately submitted to the consi- 
deration of the government, I felt that there might possibly be 
motives of public convenience for suspending such a publication 
as that whic’: your letter contempbeies, until some government 
decision had been taken on the subject. 

It is with the liveliest satistaction, however, that I am now 
enabled to aequaint you, that lord Palmerston has consented in 
the kindest manner to relieve me from the restraint urder which 
I felt myself placed, assuring me that hie sees no reason for wiih- 
holding from you, or from the public, the particulars, which, 
without further preface, I have now the honour of laying before 
ou. 

: From the great and increasing amount of the African trade, the 
evils of which have only been egpvavated hy the various attempts 
that have hitherto been made to re-train it, I submit I am entiiled 
to assume that the true principle on whien an effective meostre 
of abolition should be based has not vet been disclosed. I will not 
assert that the plan I am now to bring forward is free froin all 
difficulty, but i confidently maintain that there is no difficulty 
attending it which cannot be easily surmounied, if the govern- 
ment will consent to apply to it the mere moral force at its 
disposal. 

Phe lever with which I propose to overthrow this colossal 
grievance, is to be found among the simplest elements of econo- 
mical science. It is by cutting off the demand for victims that 
the supply is to be suppressed. It is hy making the purchaser and 
possessor of an African slave insecure in the enjoyment of his 
unlawful acquisition, that he is to be deterred trom paying the 
price. It is by demonstrating to the slave-dealer that imported 
Africans will no longer be a marketable commodity, and by that 
process alone, that he will willingly abandon a trade which has 
ceased to be profitable. 

The great consumers of African slaves, are the empire of Brazil, 
and the colonial dependencies of Spain. 

The white inhabitants of the Irazilien empire begin to be 
sensible of the imminent dangers to which they will expose them- 
selves, it they persevere much longer in adding to the dispropor- 
tionate amount of their negro population, hy the toleration of the 
African Aave-trade. With the example of St. Domingo before 
their eyes, we have a reasonable guarantee of the sincerity of the 
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profe:sions of his Imperial Majesty’: government, in favour of a 
system of absolute suprre. sion. 

The case is sovscwhet aifercr.t with regard to the colonial de- 
pendencies of Spain. In Cuba, the white and coloured portions 
of the population are nearty belercee im vurericsl strepngih Iu 
Porto Rico, the negros are far ont unsre by the inhabitants 
of Earoyeen descert. In beth i, lands, but especiahy in Cuba, 
the s at ral cesire for independence hes of late years been stihnu- 
lated into passion, by tie incolerable burthe. of che 4. cal exactions, 
which have been levied for the purpore of denoying ihe charges 
of a war in another hamisphere, in which they ce] no interest. 

It is in consequence of this siate of things, that the sincerity of 
the proressions ot the governmert of her Catholic Majesty, on the 
sudject or the suppression of the clave-tra:le, is ii thle to reasonable 
suspicion. The planters of Cuba and Porto Rico, wherever their 
estates are fully and properly pecpled witi a just proportion be- 
tween the sexes, in Ries of desiring the continuance of ihe slave- 
trade, havea direct and obvious interest in its suppression. On 
the neighbouring continent of North America, within two days’ 
sail of the Havana, the average value of a ficld-slave is at least a 
thousand dollars. In Cuba, the eifect of the competition of the 
slave-dealers with each other is to reduce the value of an im- 
ported African to less than the third-part of that amount. 

The high price of slaves in those states of North America which 
adjoin the Gulf of Mexico is still maintained, in spite of the 
well-known fact, that, in the Datel districts of Maryland and 
Virginia, the negro populction is found to increase in a duplicate 
ratio, as compared with the inhabitants of those regions of Euro- 
pean descent. The planters of Cuba are aware that the negro 
population of Virginia has long been dovhling itself every twelve 
years and-a-half, while the white inhabitants require twenty-five 
years to accomplish the process of duplication. 

‘Chere is nothing in the climate of Cuba to prevent a similar 
ente of increase of the negros. There is nothing, in short, but 
the cheapness of labour, arising from the toleration of the African 
trade, eich prevents the propriccors of old plantations in Cuba 
from throwing ticmselves with confidence oa the principle of 
prupogaiion. 

Here I would desire resncetfully o guard mysel? against the 
supposition of my being tue enolcgist of slavery, uncer sny cir- 
curistances, or with any degree of *nodihcation. My present 
business is tu deal with te African slave-trade, and ta suzcest a 
practicanle mode of accomplishing its suppression. In the proper 
place and at the proper period, I do no despair of veing able to 
demonstrate, that, by a resori to found vrirciples. ihe practice of 
slavery jiiself may be rooted out, in those very countries whose 
social and political institutions are now so intima ely blended 
with it. l 

I have rot engaged in this conflict, without endeavonring to 
measure the strength of the adversaries wih whom I shall have 
to coniend. Of these E perceive there are several classes :— 

The mere dealer in elaves—the man who invests bis cbpital in 
the building avd outfit of inst-sniling clippers, in imarnies trem 
wiin their ruran crews, in loading them with their cergoes of 
run or gunpowder, and in devoting himself to the cindy of 
internatioral treat iea and preventive as ior tne sole purpose of 
evading them, is not by any means to be regarded as avery ior- 
midable aniagonist. The terms “coward” and “ eapite list“ 


were never >»ore truly convertible than in the person o! the 


trafficker in slaves, He may hire the bands of rufians and aut- 
casts io hazard their lives in his servis: ; but his money he will 
not peril without the assurance of a profitable return. That 
object he finds ‘he means of accomplishing, either by spreading 


„tlie risk over a sufficient number of separate adventures, or by 


aba. doning a portion of the gain he contemplates, in the shane of 
premiums of insurance to joint stock companies or private 
underwriters. 

Another elnss of opponents will be found among the ministerial 
and judicial servants of the Spanish government, Their superior 
in the mother country have ingeniously mede it the interest of a 
great number of these public functiorarics to evade the execution 
of the laws, and to convert that evasion into a fruitful source of 
profit, the better to secure the retention of the island in her 
Catholic Majesty's dependence. Inasmuch, however, ns the 
existence or the court of mixcd commission at the Havana, with 
all its acknowledged imperfections, has had the effect, during th- 
twenty years elapsed since its creation, of disappointing the 
cupidity of those venal functionarics to a very considerable extent, 
I sce no reason to doubt that, with the in, proved machiucry 1 
propose to introduce, this iniquitous source of profit will be com- 
pletely dried sp and extinguished. 

Before entcring on the specification of the nature of this 
machinery, it may not be inconvenient to indicate the first and 
most important step of the process which I propose should be 
followed. l 

It is asscried by many of our most eminent philanthropists, 
that, according to the spirit of our existing treaties with Spain, we 
are entitled to demand the instant liberation of every in-lividual 
consigned to slavery, in any part of the Spanish dependencies, since 
the date of the first of these conventions. To this argument,it 
would not be easy to offer a satisfactory reply. For the present, 
however, I am content to cut off the source of fufure importation, 
and to leave this an open question to be agitated by others. 
Should my humble voice be ever entitled to share in the decision, 
I trust I need not say with what cordiality I would give it in the 
affirmative. 


Let us not embarrass ourselves however, with too much work 
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at atime. The most convenient moment for discussing this 
separate question will be after the channels of importation shall 
have been cut off, and after the enormous masses of capital at this 
moment engaged in the trade to Africa shall have been finally 
drawn off, to find their due level in the great money markets of 
the world. 

According to the views I am now to submit to your society, the 
courts of mixed commission at the Havana and Rio de Janeiro, 
which under the operation of existing treatics have ually 
been sinking into a state of listless inactivity, will at once be 
raised to a e of efficiency and vigour, which they have not 
possessed at any period of their existence. 

The plan I have conceived is, by the negotiation of new conven- 
tions, or of additional clauses to existing treaties, to confer on 
these courts the power of enforcing the laws of the country in 
which they sit, by declaring that A, B, or C, the inmate of a 
barracoon, or a labourer on a plantation, is not a native creole, 
but has been introdueed into the country in violation of Jaw and 
treaty. J am further to propose, that the onus of proving a law- 
ful dominion over the slave should be thrown on the party claim- 
ing it, that in short there should be a legal presumption in favour 
of freedom; and I think there can be the less objection to intro- 
dule and recognize this principle in the treaty 1 recommend for 
negotiation, inasmuch as I have been informed by the eminent 
Spanish juris-consults with whom I have advised on the subject, 
that the presumption of freedom, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, is already the right of every inhabitant of her Catholic 
Majesty’s dominions. 

appily, however, for the interests of humanity, it is matter of 
notoriety, among persons conversant with the subject, that a fresh 
imported or bozal negro can, for many years after his arrival in 
America, be distinguished at a glance from the native creoles. 
The distinction is in fact so clear, that the mere presentation of 
the individual in court, without a word of evidence as to the place 
of his birth, would in most cases be sufficient to determine his 
condition. 

Should her Majesty's government be induced to enter on such a 
negotiation, the true grounds and motives for the opposition to be 
expected from the government of her Catholic Majesty will not, 
in all probability, be openly avowed. It will never be admitted 


that a clandestine encouragement of the worst practices of the 
slave-trade is rendered necessary by a sort of political necessity, in 
of the creole population of Cuba 


order to repress the aspirations 
for that sort of independence which the other Spanish provinces 
of America have already achicved. 

Neither will it be pretended that the continuance of the slave- 
trade is necessary to the successful cultivation of the soil, in 
presence of the fact already alluded to, of the rapid increase of 
the negro population in the neighbouriug states of the North 
American hhn. f 

The ostensible ground of opposition will probably be confined 
to a pretended fear of discontent and insurrection on the part of 
those slaves who will not be entitled toa declaration of freedom 
in their favour, in consequence of the place of their birth, or the 
date of their introduction. Mer Catholic Majesty's government 
bave constantly professed as ardent a desire as our own to concur 
in the measures of suppression already proposed ; and the fact is 
undeniable, that, in the place of being diminished or modified by 
any of the measures of restraint which have heretofore been 
resorted to, the evil is actually on the increase; a position satis- 
factorily cstablished by the progressive nature of the official 
returns of the amount of the dave population. 

The arguments that may be drawn from a pretended fear of dis- 
content and insurrection, may be answered by the fact, that it is 
the wild and savage African alone whose removal we propose— 
and that it is no part of onr plan to disturb the condition of the 
comparatively civilized creole, It is, besides, by units, and not hy 
cargoes, that the process of liberation wil: take place; so that the 
proceedings under the new treaty will be 3 less alarming in 
their general aspect, or their individual amount, than those 
already sanctioned hy existing conventions. 

As the proceedings of the court of mixed commission, more- 
over, have hitherto beet conducted in strict conformity with the 
Spanish principle of closed doors, written pleadings, and secret 
deliberations, it might possibly be advisable to adhere to the csta- 
blished practice, inasmuch as the presence of a British prose- 
eutor, and one or more British judges, would afford a sufficient 
guarantee for their perfect regularity. The mere existence of the 
court for upwards of twenty years, in the course of which dis- 
cussions havo frequently arisen affecting the freedom of entire 
cargoes of Africans, without producing a single practical evil, to 
give the enptain-general, or tho government, any substantial 
chance of complaint, appcars to me to afford a broad basis on 

Are enlargement of the powers of the court 


which the demand for t 
may be conveniently founded. The great advantage of procecd- 
that every individual libera- 


ing by units, and not by masses, is, 
tion would amount to the assertion of a vital principle, without 
affording any reasonable pretext for appreliension or alarm. 

It may not be easy to suggest any better expedient than that 
recognized by treaty, for the case of a difference of opinion be- 
tween the two commissary judges. It is true, that, in doubtful 
cases, a decided leaning has n observed on the part of the 
Spanish members of the court towards the acquittal of the prizes 
brought up for condemnation ; and there may, therefore, be some 
reason to apprehend a co nding disposition, to resist the 


liberation of the negro clients of the British prosecutor, as often 
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as a sufficient air of doubt can be thrown over the case to justify 
the hesitation of the Spanish commissary judge. 

On the very worst supposition it is possible to conceive, the 
drawing of lots for the choice of the arbitrator would be resorted 
to in every case, without a single exception. 

The practice of the Spanish judges, however indefensible in 
many particular instances, has never yet been carried to this sys- 
tematic extreme, and, in fairness, it cannot be said there is any 
just reason to anticipate such an unhcard of design of pertinacity 
for the future. But, suppose for a moment that the Spanish judge 
and the Spanish arbitrator were to be for ever deaf to the calls ot 
duty, and the evidence of fact, it results from the mere doctrine 
of chances, which, when applied to thousands of cases, becomes 
infallible, that one-half of the whole of those to be thus presented 
to the mixed court for adjudication would bo decided in favour 
of the liberty of the slave. Now the systematic liberation of one- 
half only of the future importations would be perfectly sufficient 
to prevent the plantcr from paying a remunerating price to the 
dealcr or importer, and hence it is demonstrated that the system 
I propose must be ratar to the trade. 

Objections of a dilatory nature may of course be expected on the 
part of her Catholic Majesty’s ministers, at the outset of the nego- 
tiation. The necessity or convenience of consulting the gover- 
nors or captains-general of their Transatlantic possessions, will 
probably be urged as a reason for withholding thcir immediate 
assent to a proposition which is calculated to affect the futurc 
interests and prosperity of the Spanish West India colonies. To 
render this pretence unavailing, I um strongly of opinion that the 

ast and future importation of slaves into these colonics should 
separated from each other by a broad line of distinction; and 
that the object of the proposed negotiation should be exclusively 
confined to the ease of future importations. The most convenient 
terminus a quo would probably be the date of the first official note 
of the British ambassador, directing the attention of her Catholic 
Majesty's government to the subject. 
ere it consistent with the duties or the dignity of a cabinct 
minister to undertake such a mission, I have already respectfully, 
suggested, that the well-earncd popularity of the Lord Privy Seal 
with the Spanish nation would convert, in his pile hands, a 
tedious intoan instantaneous operation. Before his lordship’s arrival 
the mind of the people might be prepared for his reception, 
through the medium of the Peninsular press, His re-appearance 
in Madrid would become a sort of 5 entry, and tlie great 
and interesting object of his embassy would be accomplished under 
the influence of the first burst of national enthusiasin. In hazard- 
ing this prediction, I have not spoken without some knowledge of 
the Spanish character, nor without an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with the machinery of the Peninsular press. It was my 
fortune to be a resident at Madrid during the period of the nego- 
tiation of the treaty of 1835. 

Before closing this paper, I entreat the attention of the society, 
to a few of the collateral advantages, which are destined to result 
from the adoption of my plan. 

Ist. The whole of the naval force, so unprofitably, so injuriously 
employed in the ineffectual blockade of a whole continent on one 
side, and of two large islands and a vast empire on the other, would 
be liberated from duties involving great loss of human life, and a 
heavy charge to the state, without any corresponding benefit in 
the shape of honour or profit; and would either be rendered dis- 
posable for services more usetul to the country, or would produce 
a proportional saving of the national expenditure. 

2nd. The commercial interests of this country are deeply in- 
jor by the toleration of a trade, with the practice of which her 

ajesty’s subjects refuse to pollute themselves. The honour of 
her ae crown is grieviously tarnished by the habitual dis- 
regard of the solemn treaties, which her Majesty, and her roval 
predecessors, have concluded and ratified for its suppression, These 
interests will be protected, that honour will be saved, by the adop- 
tion of a sound system of abolit ion. 

3rd. In the department of foreign affairs, a vast amount of 
labour would be saved to the principal secretary of state, by ren- 
dering it unnecessary to continue those widely ramified negotia- 
tions throughout the civilized world, the object of which is to 
create a universal league for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
The unprofitable labour of our foreign embagsies and legations, 
would equally be spared, and a similar saving would be effected 
in the colonia) department of the government. 

4th. The state of our relations with Spain would be greatly 
improved. The suppression of the slave-trude, and the progres- 
sive civilization of the creole negros, to the total exclusion of 
savage Africans, would liberate the greater part of the overgrown 

rrisons of the Havana, and of the outports of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and would thus go far to enable the Spanish government 
to satisfy their foreign creditors. If any serious difficulty pre- 
sented itself in the course of negotiation, I submit that the incal- 
culable importance of the object would justify the government, 
either in threatening, on the one hand, to recognize and guarantee 
the independence of Cuba, in case of refusal ; or in undertaking, 
on the other, as the price of her consent to an effectual and bom; 
fide suppression, to secure the motlier country in the possession of 
this valuable dependency, as long as it remained practically trec 
from the stain of slave-trading. 

5th, The existing differences with Portugal, our ancient ally, 
arising out of the infringement of our slave-trade treaties, would 
be adjusted in the simplest and most satisfactory manner, by the 
total extinction of tlie original cause of quarrel. ` 
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Gth. A fruitful source of discord with the United States of| encouragement in reasoning on this subject, and each, in its way, 
America would likewise be extinguished, by the peaceful mode | has materially contributed to strengthen a conviction already 
of suppression I am now recommending. The law of last session | formed of the soundness of this system of suppression, which first 
with reference to Portugal is evidently destined to throw the | presented itself to my mind when I found myself surrounded by 
whole of the carrying trade in slaves, directly or indirectly, into | the scenes of hopeless wretchedness the slave-trade has roduced. 
the hands of the Americans, ‘The dissensions which are sure to | It is by a great popular impulse in this country that her Majesty's 
arise out of this state of things will serve to embitter the Boun- government will be moved to enter serious! on the negotiation 
dary Question, uniting the inhabitants of the Southern States and | proposed. It is by the force of a similar impulse in the Peninsula 
the Atlantic cities with the belligerents of Maine and the manu- that the Spanish government will be compelled to yield to the 
facturing interests of New England, in the no longer latent desire] demands of justice and humanity. : 
of an open rupture with Great Britain. I remain with grent truth and regard, my dear Sir, your's most 

7th. The growers of inter- tropical produce, who rely exclusively | respectfully and sincerely, 
on free labour for the cultivation of the soil, will derive a benefit H. Tredgold, Esq., &c. &c. 
from the equalisation of expenditure, arising from the introduction 
of any efficient system of slave-trade suppression, so vast and 80 
important, that I shall leave it to be estimated hy the members of 
that 5 influential body, whose interests are now happily 
blended, as well as reconciled, with the cause of African frcedom. 
It is one of the most cheering characteristics of the plan I am now 
submitting to your society, that it challenges no controversy, but, 
on thecontrary, is perfectly compatible with every other project 
that has yet been presented. While it annihilates the profits of 
the dealer, and ameliorates the condition of the slave, it confers a 
just reward on those colonics and countries who have volunteered 
or consented to substitute wages for the lash, and to trust entirely 
for the future to the labour of free men. 

8th. But the crowning advantage to arise from the peaceful 
solution of this questio vexata, ought rather to be regarded as 
direct than collateral. The introduction into the interior of 
Africa of habits of peace and order, Christianity and civilization, 
will he the inevitable result of suppression. A taste for foreign 
luxuries is already implanted in the mind of the native African. 
To obtain the enjoyment of them he resorts to war and rapine, 
to the caption and sale of his fellow-crentures. The taste will 
remain after the medium of exchange has lost its value. The 
arts of peace will take the place of decds of violence, and the 
humanizing influence of lawful commerce will follow in the steps 
of the man-stealer. 
or several years to come, the courts of mixed commission will 
have abundance of employment. The receiving ships in the 
various stations will present an interesting spectacle ; and the 
supcrintendants of liberated Bozals will have an important duty 
to perform, in determining between the competing claims of Tri- 
nidad, Guiana, and the other West India colonics, for the large 
amount of voluntary labour which they will in some sort have 
at their disposal, according to the advantages that may be offered 
in the rate of wages or allowances, or in the shortness of the term 
of service. These colonies will find it their interest to have acere- 
dited agents in constant readiness at the seat of cach of the mixed 
commission courts. The effect of their competition with cach 
other can only be favourable to the intcrests of the unfortunate 


Africans ; and the tendency of the previous struggle of the super- 
intendant, in his N of prosecutor or protector, will be to 
inspire him with all the generous feelings of a champion, a guar- 


dian, and a redeemer, 

In laying a statement in all respects similar to the above before 
the government of the country, I felt that I discharged my mind 
of the high responsibility which had never ceased to press on it, 
from the moment that my views on the subject had reached a 
reasonable degree of maturity. That responsibility I 


ectfully 
transferred to her Majesty's ministers, and with it the immortal 


honour of accomplishing the extinction of “ the greatest practical 
evil that ever afflicted mankind.” 

Confident of the high ground on which I stood, I ventured to 
conclude my address with the following appeal to the noble 
Secretary for foreign affairs :— 

The British minister who shall accomplish an object which 
has engaged the attention of statesmen and philanthropists, for 
the last half century, defeating the ingenuity of the one, and 
disappointing the zeal of the other, will be hailed by his contem- 
porarics as a benefactor to his race, and will send down his name 
with glory to the latest posterity. The British Minister who 
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D. TURNBULL. 


MAURITIUS. 


Tne following important and authentic document in relation to 
this colony have just been received by the Anti-slavery Com- 


mittee. 
PREPARATIONS FOR FREEDOM. 
The act of parliament dated August 28th, 1833, (3 and 4 
W.IV. cap. 750 began to take effect at Mauritius, February 
Ist, 1835. Since that period ordinances relative to the apprentices 
have been from time to time by the legislative council. 
Some of these ordinances have been disapproved by the home 
government, and others have been abroguted by the total emanci- 
ation of the predial labourers ; but while these ordinances have 
een abrogated by the benevolent provisions of the Anan panon 
act, those provisions themselves have been rendered in a great degree 
nugatory, by certain articles in an ordinance passed by the legisla- 
tive council, August 14th, 1858. (Ord. No. 6, 1838.) By this ordi- 
nance, a vagrant law of the most oppressive character is established. 
According to the royal instructions of August, 1831, by which the 
legislative council was appointed, it is provided in art. 31, that no 
act or ordinance passed by that council is to have effect till ratified 
by the hoine government ; but this regulation is virtually nullified 
by the qualifying clause, “except only in cases where delay might 
roduce embarrassment,” &c. (“ Excepte seulement dans lecas 
es ordonnanccs dans lesquels le delai necessaire pour communi- 
quer prealablement avec nous produrait des consequences serieuse- 
ment nuisibles ou cmbarassantes.”) In the present instance the 
council has availed itself of this exception, and it is stated that 
the present ordinance shall have effect from the day of its publica- 
tion, and shall be in force for five years, reckoning from that date, 
or until the pleasure of her Majesty be made known. In this 
ordinance it is enacted that vagrancy is a misdemennour, that the 
law visits the offence with correctional punishment, viz. :— 
1st.—Imprisonment, with or without labour. 
cH aa for a term from certain civic, civil, or family 
ights. 


Zrd.— Fine. (V. Ord. vi. art. 192. 


Vagrants are deſined to be those who have no fixed domicile, 
nor any means of subsistence, and who, being able to labour, do not 
habitually work at any trade or profession. Art. 193. Vagrants 
legally declared to be such shall, on that nccount alone, be 
punished by imprisonment, not exceeding six months. Art. 196. 
Any beggar or vagrant who shall be found to have in his posses- 
sion one or more articles of a greater value than one pound ster- 
ling, and who shall not show Sitisfnctorily in what manner such 
article or articles have come into his possession, shall be punished 
by imprisonment. Art. 200. Any beggar or vagrant, who shall 
have used any violence whatever against any individual, shall be 
punished by imprisomnent. Art. 201. In order to give full effect 
to this most oppressive vagrant law, a law which bears in fact 
exclusively on the cmancipatcd apprentices and Indians, the 
legislative council lins just passed an ordinance, providing for the 
protection of the sugar plantations from depredations, by appoint- 
ing a body (gardes champetres) from which each proprietor may 
have two men on his estate, on condition of paying fiftcen piastres, 


or three pounds sterling, per month. These men, chiefly if not 
altogether creoles, wear the same uniform and carry the same arms 
should lightly reject the first practicable remedy that has ever 


ei as the policeman, and, living on the plantations and being su 
been brought forward, if its soundness should afterwards be de- 


prone 
by the proprietors, will form in fact a part of their establishment, 
monstrated, would not only throw away the wreath prepared for | and will be entirely under their direction. 

his acceptance, but woul 


justly expose himself to the most]. This arrangement cannot fail of putting a fearful power into the 
serious reproach.” hands of the planters against the labouring classes. Every pas- 
It was through the instrumentality of such means as are now | senger over or in the neighbourhood of an cstate is in danger of 
at the disposal of your admirable institution, that the evils and | being imprisoned, unless he prefer the alternative of hiring him- 
the injustice of slavery in the British West Indies were so effec- | self to the proprictor on such terms as may be roposed to him. 
tually pressed on the attention of the legislature and the govern- | Nothing could Ks more uncalled for than this ordinance, as depre- 
ment, a8 to determine the cnactment of the great measure of] dations were never less common than they are at present, and 
si vat ea of 1833, existing laws are far more than sufficiently severe for the protec- 
It is by the active exercise of the same benignant influence that] tion of rural property. ‘The heaviest penalties are attached to 
I hope to sec our government induced to put forth the moral | t aad the rural police, independently of the recently 
energies of this great nation in the manner I have ventured to | established gardes champetrcs, is always at hand to enforce the 
recommend, and so to accomplish the extension of a social evil of | law. In au ordinance passed by the legislative council, August, 
still greater magnitude. 1838, for the purpose of astablishing a penal code for the island of 
In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to condense the facts] Mauritius, “ it is enacted that a fine of not less than four shillings 
and the reasoning which are to be found so much in detail in the] and not exceeding four pounds, shall be awarded against any 
work to which you have been good enough to allude. The coun- | person who shall pass through ground belonging to another person, 
tenance of your society, the commands of the government, the or shall enter upon such ground, contrary to the will of the 
approbation of several distinguished members of both houses of 
parliament, the growing force of public opinion, and the concurrent 


9 Art. ot By the same ordinance it is e that 
: “ whosoever shall cut or pull out of the ground an in, forage 
voice of the press, have all afforded me the greatest comfort and : : „ e 


fruit, vegetable, or any other produce, knowing the same to 
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on the poemon Sir 


ment of a volunteer corps; an armed force was consequenti 


forced upon a British governor. 
The blac 


violence, and ot any refuge from their persecution. If they . 
attempt to settle t d still be the language of the courts of judicature, and that 


CONSTITUTION OF THE JURIES. 


Three assessors are associatcd with the judges of the supreme 
court in judgment of criminal cases, and their office is not siinply 

to decide as to the guilt or innocence of persons under trial, but 
also, together with the judges, to decide in reference to the punish- 
ment to be awarded. Persons cligible to serve as assessors are 
nominated by a body of men called notables, selected from the 
merchants, planters, and other respectable inhabitants of the 
island. The nine districts (quartiers) into which the colony is 
divided furnish the following proportion of notables. 


the plantations. Thus the benevolent designs of the British 
governinent, as indicated in the emancipation act, are in a great 
degree neutralized, and a great number of her Majesty's subjects 
are driven into a state of terror, degradation, and want, without any 
provision whatever being made for their protection, improvement, 
or elevation. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS OF JUSTICE. Port Louis . 20 Grand Port.. 7 
ern ; i Pamplemausses . — «© Saveine . .... 6 

The following is the last published list of the Members of the] Riviere du Remparl . 6 Riviere Noixke . 6 
„ 7 Plaines Willems. . 5 


Flag g 


Moka 6 Total 70 

These persons are appointed for life, or at the pleasure of the 
governor, and vacancies caused by death or otherwise are supplied 
from time to time by government proclamation. One principal 
duty of this body of men is to nominate annually a hundred 
persons as eligible to serve as assessors; for this purpose they 
assemble at government house according to proclamation, togetlicr 
with four official gentlemen appointed thereto by government, 
The following is the form of a proclamation by which a meeting 
of the notables was convencd for this purpose, January 9th, 1838 :— 

“ Whereas it is necessary to convene the notables of this colony, 


Court of Justice. 
COUR SUPREME, Eran 
Chef Juge, L Hon. J. Wilson. 420, 000. per ann. 
Vice President, L’Hon. J. V. Surtees. 1200. zi 
Troisieme Juge, L'IIon. E. Romono. 1200. „ 
Juge Suppleant pour les Assizes N. Geffny 400. M 
Days of Audience, Tuesday, Correctional Police. Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, Civil and Commerce. There are four 
asizes in the year, besides extraordinary sessions. The days of 
sitting are fixed by the President. 
Parquet du Procureur and Avocat General. 
Proc. and Av. Gen. L Hon S. D. Epinay, £1750. per ann. 
8 


Substitut du Proc. Gen. E. A Williams, 10. 55 
__ Tribunal de Premiere Instance. for the purpose of preparing the list of persons eligible to serve 
President, L Hon. B. Colin, £1200. as assessors for the year 1838, and whereas it is provided by law, 
Juge Suppleant, J. P. Lalonette, ; 650. and has been the practice to insert the names of some public offi- 
Procureur de la Reine, O. Desmaiais, 650. cers among the electors, his Excellency the governor hereb 


directs, that the notables nominated by roclamation of the 29th 
November, 1833, and subsequently, s all meet and assemble at 
Government House, in the town of Port Louis, on Wednesday, 
the 24th inst., at ten o’clock, for the purpose of preparing the said 
list of persons cligible to serve as assessors for the present year. 
And his Excellency has further been pleased to appoint the Hon, 
E. A. Draper, Esq., treasurer and peer eneral, T. S, 
from time to time by the colonial government. A code of Celsey, Esq., assistant auditor-general, James owland, Esq., 
penal law was published in August, 1838; it has not yet been chief clerk in the internal revenue department, and Edward 
approved by the home government, but, according to a declaration O’Brien, Esq., assistant civil engineer and surveyor-general, as 
appended to the enactment, it is considered to have had effect | the public officers to serve as electors with the said notables on 
from the day of its publication. The following articles in the | this occasion,” &c. &c. &c. The notables themselves usually 
Penal code a luded to, may be given as illustrations of the spirit | form a large proportion of the persons nominated as assessors, The 
of Mauritius legislation e . prisoner may object thrice to one or more of the assessors nomi- 
Any minister of religion, or any person officiating as a nated to sit on his trial, but he is obliged to submit to the fourth 
preacher, who shall pronounce at any public assembly a dis- nomination. Persons of colour are eligible to act as assessors, 
course containing any criticism or censure upon the government, It would be superfluous to make any observation in referenco 
or upon any law, ordinance in council, or any other act of public | to the inadequacy of this institution for every practical purpose 
authority, shall be punished by imprisonment,” Art. 140. of justice, especially in cases where political considerations are 
„Any writing or printing, published in any form whatever, involved. The body of assessors is altogether a creation of govern- 
in which any minister of religion, or any preacher, shall have ment, and must in the nature of things be expected to act accord- 
presumed to criticise or censure either the government or any act ing to its constitution, a constitution necessarily hostile to the 
of public authority, shall carry with it the punishment of impri- liberty of the subject in all cases of collison with any department 
of the colonial government. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
existing character of society at Mauritius would warrant the 


zonment. Art, 142. 
“ Any exposition or distribution of any song, pamphlet, print, 
i introduction of a more independent institution of jurors. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


or picture, contrary to good morals, or to public or religious 
morality, shall subject the offender to a fine aoe exceeding £50., 
The executive council of Mauritius consists of his Excellency 
the governor, the second officer in command of the troops, the 


and to imprisonment not exceeding one year.” Art. 206. 
attorney-general, and the colonial secretary. 


Days of Audience, Monday, Civil; Tuesday, Commerce; 
Wednesday, Civil and Auctions, (encheres) ; Friday and Satur- 
“ay Correctional Police. 

here can be no doubt but that the great Law Officers are 


appointed by the Home Government. 
he law of the colony is said to be the Code Napoleon, and 


Tait proclamations and ordinances as have been enacted or pub- 


“ Any person who, without having been thereunto authorised, 
Fiber police, shall act as crier e of any print, writing, 
Wing, or engraving, even although bearing the name of the 
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The legislative council consists of fourteen members, besides the 
governor, who is president, and has not only a vote in common 
with the other members of council, but also a casting vote in cases 
which require it. Seven of the members of council are official, 
and seven unofficial. 


The official members of council are—the chief judge, the 

attorney-general, the second officer in command, the treasurer, 

the colonial secretary, the collector of customs, and the auditor- 
neral. 

The unofficial members are selected from the principal 5 
lanters, and other inhabitants of the island, and are appoint 
by his excellency the governor, subject to the approbation of the 
home government. Vacancics occasioned by death or otherwise 
are supplied by a commission from the governor, subject to the 

approval of her Majesty’s government. 
nofficial members— M. M. B. Ducondray, Blyth, Arbuthnot, 
Mairre, Lucas, Pitot, Kong 

Persons of colour are eligible as unofficial members of council. 
On a vacancy recently occurring, a seat in council was offered to, 
and declined by a gentleman of colour. 

The legislative council was established in 1832, according to the 
royal instructions transmitted to Sir Charles Colville, on his being 
ee governor of the Isle of France. In the 14th article of 
those instructions, it is provided that no law or ordinance shall 
be 5 any question discussed, which shall not have been 
proposed by the governor The circumstance of many of the 


members of the council being intimately connected with and 


interested in the sugar plantations, cannot but have a prejudicial 
influence in reference to the labouring an influence but 


too distinctly marked in almost every colonial enactment in which 
the contending claims of proprietors and labourers are concerned. 


LOCAL MAGISTRACY. 


In each district (quartier) of the colony there are a civil and 
police commissioner, (commissaire civil and de Police,) enjoying a 
salary of £171 per annum, a deputy civil commissioner and 
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counteracting the mischievous effects which may be looked for, 
where public officers fall under the demoralizing influence of any 
peculiar forms, or any prevailing disposition of society. Perhaps 
nothing would be more efficient in this re than that specialty 
in the instructions of such officers which might tend to limit 
their discretio power to the exercise of which so much of the 
evils connected with colonial magistracy may be attributed. 


CONDUCT OF THE PROPRIETARY BODY, &c. 


It is to be lamented that proprictors should allow any consi- 
derations to prevent their duly estimating the importance of that 
conciliatory conduct towards their labourers, which is essential to 
the well-being of all parties. A notion operating very preju- 
dicially in this regard is but too prevalent at Mauritius ; namely, 
that the emancipation of the slaves will prove but a temporary 
measure. It is conceived that slavery is necessary to the exist- 
ence of the colonies, and that, in the event of a war, the colonies 
will be found to be nec to the existence of the British Em- 
ire; it is concluded therefore, that, on the breaking out of the 
rst war in which the colonies may be involved, 8 will be 
re- established by the very government by which it was abolished. 
In confirmation of this opinion, an appeal is made to the history 
of the Isle of France. In 1794 an act was passed by the colonial 
government, professing to abolish the slave-trade. 1796, com- 
missioners from the French republic arrived at the island, for the 
pu of proclaiming the immediate emancipation of all the 
slaves ; but they were arrested in the government house, put 
on board the corvette Momeau, and sent back forthwith to 
France. This act of the colonial authorities does not appear to 
have been resented by the republican government ; but, in 1802, 
not only was slavery, but the slave-trade legally re-established in 
the French colonies to the East of the Cape of Hope, by the 
following despatch from the first consul of France. 
* Au nom du peuple Francois, Bonaparte, premier consul, pro- 
clame loi de la ee le decret suivant, rendu 


le corps 

tor | lègislatif le 30 floréal au X (20 mai 1802), eonformement a la pro- 

of canteens, (suppleant commissaire and inspecteur des ugil ives) position faite par le governement le 27 dudit mois, communiquée 
at a salary of £180 per annum, and two special justices, each | 8u tribunal le meme jour. 


having a salary of £450 per annum—excepting the districts of 
Plaines, Wilhems, and Moka, at each of which 1 85 there is but 
one special justice. 

The civil and police commissioners are for the most part planters, 
and their office is to take cognizance vf all civil and police cases 
in their respective districts, excepting qnestions arising between 
proprietors and labourers—these fall under the jurisdiction of the 
special justices. The first class of magistrates here mentioned are 
appointed by the colonial government, the special justices by the 
home government ; appointments to the special magistracy made 
by the colonial government are subject to the approval of her 
Majesty’s government. There exists no regulation by which 
persons of colour are declared to be ineligible to the magistrac 
such a regulation is prohibited by the twenty-second article of th 
above-mentioned oye! instructions“ Et nous vous ordonnons 
et commandons deplus, de ne proposer ni approuver quelque 
ordonnance que ce soit par laquelle des personnes de naissance ou 
origine Africaine ou Indienne pourraient être assu 


ai ou soumises 
a quelques exclusions ou restrictions auxquelles les personnes 
d'origine Européene ne seraient pas egalement assujétees et 


“ Art. 1. Dans les colonies restituies a la France en execution 
du traité d’ A miens du 6 germinal au X, l'esclavage sera maintenu 
conformement aux lois et reglemens anterieurs a 1798 


4 2.— Il en sera de meme dans les autres colonies Francaises 
au de là du Cap de Bonne Esperance 


“ 3.—La traité des noirs, et leur importation dans lesdites colo- 


nies, auront lieu conformement aux reglemens existans avant la 
dite epoque de 1789. 


(Signé) 4 BONAPARTE.” 

It may here be observed that the colonists are aware that the 
abolition of the slave-trade is comparatively of little consequence 
while slavery itself is allowed to exist. ays and means can 
always be found for iniporting slaves into a slave colony, notwith- 
standing all the precautions which may be taken by the home 
government. General Hall, who had too much penetration not 
to see that the treaty formed with Radaina for the abolition of 
the slave trade between Madagascar and the Mauritius was little 
better than a hoax, and too high a sense of honour to make himself 
a party to its continuance, assured a number of gentlemen who 
waited upon him in reference to that treaty, that, during the short 
soumises,” Inst. Royal, Art. 22nd. period in which it was in force, not less than seventeen hundred 

It is considered by many sensible persons to be a matter of slaves had been imported into the Isle of France from Madagascar. 
regret that there should be different classes of magistrates for the | With regard to the power possessed by the proprietors for 
ditferent classes of society in the colony, now that all distinctions Oppressing their labourers, it is unquestionable that the existence 
as tociviland political rights and privileges are professedly abolished, | Of the vagrant law of August, 1838, not only secures to the 
Besides, cases sometimes are so questionable in their nature, or so a every facility for, but also tends to perpetuate the 
complex in their form, as to render it doubtful to which class of | disposition to oppression. There can be no doubt whatever that 
magistrates they should be referred, or even to involve the neces- | they can summarily dispossess the labourers of their dwellings 
sity of appealing to both. and provision grounds, and also punish as trespassers their friends 

few of the special magistrates have distinguished themselves | Who may visit them, excepting in cases where specific engage- 

by an unflinching readiness to protect and vindicate the oppressed, ments to the contrary are entered into, cases—which in all likeli- 
and have been honoured with unmeasured abuse from the colonial | hood will be of comparatively rare occurrence, so long as the pro- 
press, and the unqualified hatred of the planters, who conceive | Visions of the v tact are in force. Nothing less than the 
that their interests have not been sufficiently consulted. But, | entire removal of servile disabilities from the labouring elusses, 
nerally ing, the special magistrates enjoy far more the con- | and the equal enjoyment of civil and political rights, can ensure 
dence of the proprietors than that of the labourers. conciliatory measures from their employers. ‘Those acts and 

Complaints ave been made that it is no uncommon thing for habits of kindness which tend to the happiness of . in 
the special justices to consult their own advantage, by employing | general partake much more largely of the character of se fish- 
on their own account, the 19 7 labour to which convicts have | ness than many are disposed to allow. The law of kindness is, 
been sentenced by them. This is an evil of an enormous magni- with the great mass of mankind, the law of necessity. Let slave 
tude, tending to the grossest perversion of justice ; for it is obvious | proprietors be once convinced that conciliatory measures are 
that the prisoner has little chance of being proved innocent, when to secure their own interests, and they will soon prove 
it is the judge's interest to declare him guilty. 


} themselves to have as much of the milk of human kindness in 
The creation of an upright and efficient magistracy in a remote | them as other men. 

ee by 2 , "y worst form of slavery—elavery un- 
mitiga iberal itutions, and without 

other ameliorating moral ea * 


wer, must conn 
extreme difficulty. It is d humiliating ‘thor Ky eit 


ought, that there are 
comparatively very few who escape the m ral contagion, which 
sweeps with such desolating power through the various ranks of 
colonial society ; and it is lamentable to see in how short a time 
men who, at 


ome, have exhibi j 
8 e exhibited a high sense of honour, and 


nt to liberal principles, learn to s prie with 
colonial prejudices and propenattice, and adjust t ir conduct 
accordingly. From the constitution of man, one cannot but anti- 


> 
e 


PRISONS. 


In the report of the prison committee for 1837, mention is made 
of three prisons in Port Louis. 

1st.—The prison of the court of justice. The prisoners here 
are such as have heen convicted at the bar of the court of justice, 
persons awaiting their trial, and debtora. Convicts are employed 
at the works of the citadel and the new prison, also in breakin 


stones for macadamizing the aed roads ; such as are acquaint 
with any trade, or desirous of 


earning any, are at liberty to follow 
cipate ral deteriorati : the same. In 1836, there were 245 persons received into this 
* a mo eterioration under circumstances calculated to prison, and the mortality amounted to 23. In 1897, 372 were 
5 5 worst principles of human nature; but it is exceed - 


i ived : i kept 
irable that every suitable measure should be adopted for shaders eh arse T e pce E 


apart from the male. It is a matter of deep regret (the committee 
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TRINIDAD IMMIGRATION—ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


Our readers are already aware that the council of Trinidad have 
prepared an ordinance for the encourageinent of immigration, 
which has heen sent home by the governor, and, with certain 
exceptions and modifications, approved by the government, in an 
order in council, dated 30th September, 1839. This fact is the more 
impor‘ ant, because the order in council thus issued is intended to be 
a model for otuer colonies on the suliject of immigration, and has 
accordingly been cent out as such to British Guiana, the planters 
of which have been vexed by the disallowauce of an ordinance 
which they had framed and sent home, with the same view as the 
Trinidedians. It becomes, therefore, of considerable moment to 
examine the document which is now before us. 

As it came out of the hands of its framers, the ordinance was 
truly West Indian and characteristic. It contemplated immigra- 
tion from all paris of the world, expressly mentioning the coast 
of Africa, both norh and south of Cape Palraas, and, under the 
denomination of placc3 “ east of the Cape of Good Hope,” com- 
preliending India and Madegascar. It enzcts nothing concerning the 
proportion of the sexes, so that the immigrauts under the ordi- 
nance might have been absolutely all males. It enacts nothing 
concerning preparations to be made for their arrival ; so that tliere 
might have been thousands of helpless creatures on the shores of 
Trinided, without home or shelter of any kind. But it does enact 
that to every appointment to be made under the ordinance the 
consent of the council should be necessary, thus fettering the 
executive, and securing that every immigration agent shall be the 
creature of the planters. On all these points the order in council 
mod iſies the ordinance, in a manner which we shall notice 
presenily. 

The most prominent feature of the order as it now stands, is 
the appointinent of a class of gentlemen to be called immigration 
agents; one of whom is to be stationed at “every such port or place 
as shall from tine to time be selected” as a point of emigration, 
while the principal of this body, under the designation of “ agent- 
general,“ is to reside in Pori of Spain, the chief town of Trinidad. 
These functionarics are, in the terms of the order, to give ampk 
explanations to parties emicrating, and to sce that their welfare and 
accommodation are secured in every particular. We are glad to sec 
that they are not to be paid, as before, at the rate of so much per head 
for the emigrants they ol. tain; we are not told, however, how much 
they are to have for their labour, except that the agent-general is 
to have £100 a year, and the other agents such remuneration as 
to the governor, with consent of his council,“ may seem reason- 
able.” Now this arrangement is liable to most serious objections. 
First, with respect to the agent-general, even if he had an inde- 
pendent salary of £100 a-year, this would be by tar too small to 
render him an independent officer; and there can be no doubt 
but his salary is Ia small, on purpose that he may be depen- 
dent on the favour and rewards of the planters. Secondly, with 
t to the other agents this object isopenly pursued. They are 


remark) that, down to the 5 no religious instruction 
whateve should have Leen aivorded to the prisoners. A few 
belonging to the protestant communion have occasionally been 
visite by a minister or that persuasion, but the t majority, 
pro-essing tie tenets or ihe church of Rome, are deprived of the 
concola‘ions of religion, and are utterly without any spiritual 
ussisiance ; n cireumsiance maily io he attributed to the very 
small and insucicient number of the cctholic clergy, whose time 
is wholly engrcsed in administering to the wants oi the numcrous 
populatio> ol port Louis. The coiamitice have i. in ey A 
tioa to recommend tle appointinent of a chaplain to the establisn- 
meni. ö 
2nd.— The Bagne prison. The prisoners confined here are 
apprentices e bv the special justices, and vagrant Indian 
labourers. Ihe commit ee remark thai the piison of the Bagne 
contains a floating population, Indians are corned here until 
claimed by their employers ; and the punishmeuts awarded to ihe 
apprentices rorely exceed a few days or weeks. The establish- 
ment bas more the charecter of a depot than that of a regular 
lace of incarceration, The number of persons imprisoned in the 
ne in 1836 emounted to 6221; in 1837, the number was 
increased to 9000. The Committee observe, this difference is 
ripeipally to be attributed to the numerous bodies of Indian 
haurers, who, owing to the want of proper pranon abandon 
the plentatiuns ;” they remark still further, that the greatest 
part of the Indians who are brought to this prison are efflicted 
with the itch.” It is to be regretted that the document from 
which tliese notices have been taken makes no mention of the 
fact, that there are crowds of Indians constantly flocking into Port 
Louis, in order to lay before the authorities their complaints, nud 
sek for rearess of grievances ; and that such: are the persons who 
3 the vast majority of the “ floating population” of the 
gue. 
drd.—The police prison is a temporary depöt for seamen who 
have run from their vessels, individuals convicted of overt acts of 
fraud or violence, and persons under provisional arrest by order of 
the procureur de la Reine. 

e expense of feeding each prisoner is three pence per diem, 
and that of clothing one pound sterling per annum. Convicts 
earn on an average ten pence per diem. e Committee LAS tapas 
to furnish macadam at two pence per load. In each district there 
isa lock-up house connected with the rural police, for the tem- 
porary correction or accommodation of the disorderly and com- 


plainers. 
POLICE. 
The following is taken from the last published statement of the 


police establishment, dated 1837. Since that time a 5 
addition has been made to the rural police, in order to ish 


each proprietor with two policemen on his estate, at a salary of 
three pounds per month each man. 


Port Louis: population, 27, 695 D 
. e £ 389 to fave nothing but what the planters please to give them; so that 
Secretary „ ee o n : 1 i 240 every farthing of their remuneration depends, not upon their doing 
127! «a, SONG «| Justice and ̃ è . Dut upon giving 
Fight officers of police united salaries l j 1224 satisfaction to their pay-masters. It must be obvious, that neither 

“Commisary oF ort Lonis s f 143 justice nor fairness could be expected froin men so situated ; men 
Officer pees forthe máris ° ° i j 144 who, if they would get any salary at all, must play the planters’ 
Seven clerks of thecvkerancy dé art süt ( ees game. Besides this, however, although the order in council pro- 

ehm er du ag rite i 1 635 vides that the appointment of the agents shall belong to the ex- 

a een UIE SIAL > i i 768 ecutive alone, the paving of them still requires the consent of the 

í island council ; aa this really throws the appointment also into 


Four inspectors of eanteens (guildives 2 œ 
Vive e aud 40 garde l 

Pemplemousses: population, 13,694. 
Commissary and Deputy, united salaries 4 351 
Deputy additional“ ; 
One brigadier, 7 guards, 3 chiefs of detachments* 

Riviere du Remparl: population, 9891. 

Commissary and assistant united alaries 4351 


One brigadier E 7 guards 


their hands. It must be futile for the governor to appoint persons 
whom the council will not pay. The entire body of agents, there- 
fore, will be colonists—persons imbued with the colonial spirit, 
and ready to carry out the planters’ purposes—men well prepared 
to perpetrate the frauds to which their dependence will furnish 
constant temptations. And, lastly, concerning this class of func- 
tionaries we have to observe, that they arc neither required to 
give any guarantee for the faithful discharge of their office, nor 
subjected to any penalties for a violation of their duty. Yet, their 


a lacq : population, 11,293. 
Commisary ind rem united salaries à. 4 351 duties are of the first and most indispensable importanco to the 
rigadier and 7 narda" PE welfare of the immigrants, and are set outin a most imposing array 
Grand Port: population, 8938. on of words, to deceive the unwary ; the order, however, providin:r 
neither security for their fulfilment, nor pnnishment for their 


Commissary and assistart, united salaries . 25 


neglect ! This is true colonial legislation. Here are men to be 


Impector of eanteers . ns 
appointed under a profession of doing good to the immigrants ; 


Two brizadicrs and 10 guards." 


. La Savane: population, 4325. 2171 but it is made directly their interest to play into the hands of the 
ee ° ° ° í lanters; and, if they neglect, or even sacrifice the parties they 
L. Actor 4 156 P 3 y i 
ua ° are proicssedly appointed to protect, therc are no means of 


punishing them for their crime ! 
It cannot be suid, however, that there are no parties of whom 


the punisliment is contemplated in this order. The masters of 
vessels, if they shall wilfully violate the regulations, have the 
whip held over them ; but in a manner which evinces that it is not 
intended to strike. In the first place, the penalty is utterly 
ineficient. A captain may break all the regulations, and play 
what pranks he plerses, for £20, or perhaps for £5—for this is the 


Riviere Noire: population, 5594. 

Commissary and assistant, united salaries . é 

One brigadier and 7 guards.* p 
Pt:ines Wilhema: population, 6656. 

Commiisszry and assistant, united snlaries . . £ 303. 

; Mol:a, plantation, 2,621. 

Commissary and assistant 


Inspec. or 
One Lrizadier and seven guards : hol i fw 1 

2 ven ; ; F e penalty for misconduct of whatever kind, a fine, not | 
N.B—The xark * signifies that tbe salary is not el ee fan 45, nor more than £20. Why, the profit which m ight he 


made Lv a crowdel and half-starved cargo of eig! ants, would 
aiford a dozen such fines as these. Seeondla- every charge against 
offending captains is to be heard and decided by planter inagis- 
trates, from whom the conviction of such culprits, cuuld scarcely’ 
in any case be expecied. Thirdly, there is no per.on whose duty 
it is mace ʻo prosecute offenders of this clase. l'he agent-ceneral 
is not charged with it; aud, as to the immigrants themselves 


Since the eivaneipation of the predial labourers, great eb 
have talen ploce in the relative amount of population in the 
different disiricts, ous 

Tue New Laws.—The fisheries protection act, prohibits any 
person from (ishing in ay of the rivers of the islend, unless he shall be 
tle proprietor of tbe land on botl sides of the river ; and, by the vagrant 
act, woren convicted of vegraney may be, employed in the penal ganz, 
and made to work in chains, on the public streets and bigh-ways ! 
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doing it, it is out of the question. Fourthly, a loop-liole is left 
for tiie justices, even when they convict, to suffer offending cap- 
tains to escape. Instead of requiring payment of the fine upon 
conviction, it is left in their discretion, without any limit, to fix 
a lime when it shall be paid ; which time may be fixed, of course, 
so as to relenee the party from any obligation to pay it at all. 

In addition to these remarks, which show the utter absence of 
any available protection for the iminigrants, it may be observed, 
a5 a hardship on the native peasantry, that this entire scheme is to 
he paid for out of the general funds of the colony. To these all the 
inhabitants are made to contribute; but, in this case, they are 
lavishly to be expended for the benefit of a part. It is the pro- 
prictors of estates only who are to profit by immigration; yet 
every peasant inthe island is to pay his share towards a scheme, 
which goes to depress his condition, and to restore his bonds. 

We now say a word concerning the modifications in the ordi- 
nance effected by the home government. They have, of course, 
disallowed that part of it which relates to “the introduction of 
emigrants from any part of Africa ;” but they have not, we regret 
to say, extended the same protection to India and Madagascar. 
The governor, under instructions from England, may, by procla- 
mation, sanction the renewal of the trafhe in Hill Coohes, and the 
transportation of men from every part of the world, Africa alone 
excepted. This isevidently keeping the door open for a revival 
of the Coolie-trade ; and it cannot be long that the Gladstones 
and Co, will allow it to be a dead letter. 

Two important clauses are introduced—the one directed to 
“ensure an equality in numbers between the male and female 
emigrants annually introduced”? into Trinidad; and the other, 
requiring that “ proper and salubrious habitations should be ready 
to receive them on their arrival.“ Of the design of these clauses 
we must, of course, speak in terms of strong commendation ; but 
we are constrained to add, that they are entirely wanting in 
executory power. With respect to the“ popar and salubrious 
habitations,” the governor is to declare, “by a public notice,” 
what is meant by them; but no one is appointed to sce that 
his notice is complied with; nor does it appear how its not being 
complied with is to prevent the arrival of emigrants in the island. 
Indeed, all which it sceins to us can be done in such case, is to 
prevent emigrants going upon an estate, which, if they are ac- 
tually in tho island, may just amount to keeping them in the 
strects. 

As little does it appear how the governor is to work the clause 
relating to the proportion of the sexes. No registry of emigrants 
is instituted for this purpose ; nor any course prescribed in case of 
the excess of either sex. The clause is of great importance, 
however ; and we hope the governor will not forget, that he is ab- 
dolutely forbidden to give effect to the ordinance, “except under 
such circumstances and precautions as shall ensure” the object in 
view, 

Finally, we observe with satisfaction that the order contains 
no clause respecting contracts for labour, Well will it be for 
emigrants who can take a little money with them, by help of 
which they may spend a few days in looking about them, and 
selecting their occupation. Those who cannot do this, should 


make the shortest engagements they can—by the weck, if 
possible. 


eas fe. — — — 
— —uh—vt—w— — 


—— 


Anti-Slavery Neporter. 


LONDON, Marcn 2571. 


THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE, 
Will commence its sittings at Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 
12th of June, 1840. A book is prepared for entering the names 
and other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed by 
anti-slavery bodies both at home and abroad. In a case of such 
singular interest and importance, the committee earnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, either in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodics will send an 
immediate official notification of the appointments which may be 
made by them, addressed to J. II. Tredgold, Esq., at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 


Lorp Jonx RussRI.L has given notice that, on Friday next, he will 
move the insertion of the new clauses in the colonial passengers’ 
bill, on which the debate is to be taken respecting the exporta- 
tion of Coolies to Mauritius, All our friends, therefore, should 
be on the alert, and should exccute by the next post whatever 
they have in hand, whether in the way of petitions to parliament, 
or of private communication with their representatives. 


1 friends of the Anti-slavery cause of the gentler sex, will 
vernse with much interest the Address ta the Women of England, 
o hich appears in our present number. We trust they will regard 
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it, not as a mere appeal to their sensibility, but as a summons to 
action. Deeply has the Anti-slavery cause been indebted in 
former years to the Female Anti-slavery Associations, by which 
so large a quantity of information was diffused, and so valuable 
an amount of nd contributed. In both these respects such an 
agency is not less necessary now; and we earnestly hope the 


organization of these associations will be promptly and exteusively 
revived, 


Tne West India mail, which has arrived after long detention by 
the easterly winds, although possessing no particular importance, 
su nie us with some interesting articles of intclligence, which 


will be found in their proper place. The letter of Captain Stuart 
bears strongly on the immigration question. 


Wr soarcely need direct attention to the paper in our columns to- 
day, headed Suppression of the Slave-Trade. It develops a plan ot 
Mr. Turnbull, the author of Travels in the West, tor the extinction 
of that infamous traffic, W we think, much practical 
value and importance. e are glad that it has so fur engaged 


the attention of Lord Palmerston, and we trust that lic will not 
sufter the mattcr to slumber. 


AN article we have quoted from a Texas paper furnishes us with 
the gratifying intelligence that General Henderson, the agent of 
that republic, has returned without having obtained from the 
British government the recognition of its independence. We hope 
it is true, as the Morning Star affirins, that the chcrished existence 
of slavery in Texas is among the reasons which have. been 
influential with Lord Palmerston, in deciding on this course. An 
American paper lays it broadly to the charge of the “ two 
meddlesome fellows, Sturge and Scoble.” At all events, we 
sincerely thank the noble foreign secretary for it and hope he 
will maintain it inviolate. It fully appears from the extract we 
have made that Texas is to be a slave-holding republic for erer; 
and that, if the Texians should be able, they will extcnd the 
same curse to the isthmus of Darien. 


We have devoted as large a space as possible of our colums to-day 
to an authentic and highly important document, which the 
Anti-slavery Committee have just received from Mauritius, and 
which we earnestly commend to the attention of our readers. 
The mystery in which everything relating to that colony is so 
ped up has always been matter of complaint, and has obstructed the 
adoption of suitable measures for its improvement. ‘The com- 
munications which have at length been procured will in part, 
aud with powerful effect, remove this mystery. The veil being 
thus far lifted up, there is disclosed a scene of Wa and 
wrong of the most ufflictive kind, and almost ineredi Ne: We will 
not here repeat the particulars, because we wish our fricnds to 
have no pretext for not reading the entire document; but we 
are sure they will feel with us, that the existence of such a state 
of things, in a colony which has been thirty years under our 
dominion, is a deep disgrace to British statesmen. The light thus 
thrown up on the interior of Mauritius we cannot but think to be 
eminently well-timed, when Lord John Russell has marked out 
its felon and tyrant planters for especial favour. His lordship 
himself, we hope, will not disdain to read, what may, perhaps, 
contain information even for Her Majesty’s principal secretary of 
state for the colonies. The new police ordinance, providing two 
armed men for every cstate that will pay six pounds a week for 
them, is evidently a preparation for those crowds of Coolies, 
whom the eager 9 are expecting to receive at the hands of 
the British cabinet. The Commons of England can never consign 
them to such murdcrous bondage. 


We observe that the late excellent lieutenant-governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Captain Stockenstrom, has received from 
the crown a patent of baronetey. This mark of royal favour is a 
source of gratification to us, not merely because it is well deserved 
by the meritorious officer on whom it has been conferred, but 
because it indicates the removal of the unjnst stigma which had 
become affixed to his character in the colonial office, and will tend 
to do away the mischievous impression, which has already been 
produced at the Cape, that the government intended to abandon 
the beneficial policy he had been charged to administer. We 
earnestly hope that the return of Sir Andries Stockenstrom to 
the colony under these eireumstances, may effeetually crush the 
elements of mischief too promptly breaking out, and lead to results of 
far greater importance than the arrangement of his private affairs. 


— —— —— — —— — 


PLAN FOR THE , WHOLESALE RUINOF TIE PEASANTRY. [From 
the Colonial Reformer.] At a recent special vestry for granting licences 
to retailers of spirituous liquors, under the IX clause of the law 
authorizing a duty on distilled spirits retailed or consumed within the 
island, it is said that after twelve licences had been granted for the town 
of Port-Antonio, to particular applicants, a general permission was 
entered up for ALL SUGAR ESTATES within the parish to retail 
spirits!!! It is not possible to misunderstand the purposes of 
this indiscriminate grant to sugar estutes to sell spiritueus liquors. 
It is to legale a wholesale demoraliz:tion of the labouring tenantry, 
and, by licensing every stiti-nocs: as A RUM sior, to liquidate 
the cost of labour by the wages of intenrperance. We earnestly call the 
attention of the government to this act of atrocious proſligaey. 
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Anna, whom he saw at a leisure period of the year, the anthor 
8a JS — 

“« But the season of comparative ease was now drawing to a close, and 
the crop season was approaching, when, according to the admission of the 
mayoral, only four hours, or at most four hours and a half, out of the 
twenty-four, were allowed for sleep. A similar statement made to me on 
the first estate I visited was so startling, that I was compelled to suspend 
my belief. As it was everywhere admitted, however, und even here at 
Santa Anna was spoken of without disguise, as the system on an 
estate which, by common consent, was allowed to be managed with un- 
exampled consideration and humanity, I was at length compelled to yield 
my reluctant belief. Eren here, in the empty boiling-bouse, I found a 
poor negro with one leg in the stocks. The night before had been pierc- 
ingly cold, as it often is in Cuba, and negros are proverbially more sen- 
sible to it than white men. I need not say, therefore, how horrifying was 
the unheeded appeal of the solitary prisoner to the mayoral as we passed, 
of ‘ mucho frio ! mucho frio !’”—p. 286. 

One of the statements made in this passage is perfectly ap- 
are . The slaves on the sugar estates, during crop, which is 

0 lf the year, are made to work twenty hours per day! Only 

„Eren on the supposition that the general and local governments are | four hours, or four-and-a-half, out of the twenty-four, are 
mt 5 sincere in their 5 to on correct 1 of the allowed them for sleep! Well may Mr. Turnbull say, 4 of all 
elave population, it is not to be denied that there are many difficulties to N 8 
. 3 VVV N 3 o 155 poor negro, 5 of the 
partment of the census. Upon the whole, therefore, I am disposed to modicum Of seep allo um Was Whar puren me e most at 
adopt the conclusions of Mr. Consul Tolmé, who proposes that, at the close the commencement of ny ee and in the end excited the 
of the year 1638, the white population should be taken at 400,000, the most painful emotions.” As to food, the general rale was but 
free people of coloar of all shades, at 110,000, and the slaves at 300,000 ; | two meals a-day, and then “short commons.” Of the practical 
making the aggregate 870. 000, or in round numbers, 900,000 souls. ‘here treatment of the slaves, we have the following instructive, and no 
are some Spanish authorities who make the whole population amount to] doubt characteristic sample :— 3 
a million, of whom 600,000 are supposed to be either free people of colour, While in quest of the mouth of one of those extraordinary caves pro- 
or slaves. duced by the action of water on the schistose formation, washing it away 

In the anxiety of the government to balance one class of the popu- from beneath the superincumbent mass of calcareous rock, we overtook, on 
lation against another, we find, in the official documents connected with | the bridle path, a long file of negros, each labouring under a heavy load; 
the census of 1827, some details which will probably be interesting to the] and at the same instant there came up one of those brutal drivers, armed 
general reader. Between the white males and the free male negros, the | with his instrument of torture, who, witbout any notice or apparent pro- 
proportion is given as 160 are to 100, or 6.01: 1. Between the white | vocation, applied himself most vigorously to the work of flagellation, not 
males and the free male people of colour, exclusive of negros, 705 to] sparing u single individual of the gang. With this proceeding we did not 
100, or 7.05: 1. Between the white males and the other freemen, | interfere, because in a foreign country we felt ourselves reluctantly com- 
whether of pure negro blood, or of the mixed race, 324 to 100, or 3.24: 1. | pelled to pay some respect to any emblem of authority, although it should 
Between the white males and the whole of the male slaves, of whatever] appear in the questionable shape of a cart-whip. Soon afterthe driver had 
shade, as 92 are to 100, or .92:1. Between the white males and the] performed his round of duty, and had allowed the gang to proceed on their 
whole of the coloured males, slaves or free, the negros included, as 71 are | journey, we were met by two persons in the guise of gentlemen, whose 
to 100, or,.71: 1. Between the whole white population and the whole | behaviour immediately attracted our attention. No sooner bad they caught 
free coloured population, free negros included, the population is stated at | sight of the file of negros, than, rushing on with the most furious excla- 
292 to 100, or 2.9%: 1. Between the whole white population and the | mations, they began to beat and pummel the poor fellows with all their 
whole slave population, 108 to 100, or 1.08: 1. Between the whole] might. Seeing nothing in the appearance of these persons to entitle them 
white population and the rest of the community, whether in servitude or | to consideration, we began to expostulate with them on their conduct; 
free, as 79 are to 100, or 79: 1. when it turned out that they had no sort of interest in the gang, or the 

“ The free male negros, as compared with the freemen of mixed blood, | work they were employed in, but defended the outrage by declaring that 
are stated to be 117 to 100, or 1.17: 1. The free coloured males, whether | the master was their friend, and that the people richly deserved what they had 
negros or mulattoes, are in proportion to the male slaves, as 22 to 100, or got, as the whole of them had just been dotected in the fact of lying down 
-22 : 1, and the whole free population to the whole slave population as 145 | by the road side and falling fast asleep, instead of proceeding with their 
loads to the end of their journey. Under any other circumstances it would 
have been laughable to observe the vehemence with which, so hateful to 
the ears of a slave muster, they repeated the word dormieado !”—pp. 221, 
222. 
There is no attention whatever paid in Cubs to the fecundity 
of the slave population. It is cheaper to buy slaves than to rear 
them. On estates generally there is a great disparity of the 
sexes, there being not more than one woman to three men ; 
while on some estates the inhuman system has been adopted (and 
chiefly by planters from the United States) of having none but 
men—the whole of these wretched creatures being locked up 
on the estate as prisoners every moment they are not kept at 
their labour! But we must quote the passage which records this 
atrocity. 

“It y notorious that there are individual estates in the islənd with 600 
or 700 negros upon them, from which the softer sex is entirely excluded. 
In this respect I am bound to say that the Creole proprietors evince much 
more regard for the laws of humanity than the emigrant planters from 
Spain and the United States. It is in fact but justice to others to signalise 
the case of a certain Mr. Baker, from the United States, who has established 
himself in the neighbourhood of Cienfuegos, on an estate where he has 
congregated no less than 700 male negros, to the exclusion of a single 
female, locking up the men, during the short period allowed for needful 
rest, ina ing called a barracoon, which is in fact, to all intents and 
purposes, a prison.”—p. 146. , 

he effect of such a system on the negro population may well 
be imagined, but, for want of statistical information, it can not be 


fully exposed. The following passage can be regarded merely as 


f Marcu 25, 1840.] 


SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Tue population of the island of Cuba approaches to a million of 
souls, On this subject we extract the following passages from 
Mr. Turnbull's work, our notice of which we resume from our 
last number. 

„There has been no regular census of the whole population since the 
year 1827, when it amounted, including whites, free negros, free people of 
colour, and slaves, and also including the troops, the crews of vessels in 
the harbours, the fullowers of both, and other transient persons, to 750,562. 
Of this number the whites amounted to 311,051, the free negros to 57,514, 
and the free people of colour, not negros,.to 48,980 ; so that, in spite of the 
constant accessions to the slave population by importation from the coast 
of Africa, they sre represented by the official census as being greatly out- 
numbered, not merely. by the free classes taken collectively, but by the 
white population alone, ‘The number of slaves in the island is given in the 
printed returns at 286,942; of whom 183,290 are stated to be males, and 
103,652 to be females. However great this discrepancy between the sexes 
may appear, it is, in point of fact, not nearly so great as that which is borne 
out by my own observation and researches.”—pp. 145, 146. 


to 100, or 1.46 : 1. —pp. 151, 152. 

Of the condition of the 360,000 porns held as slaves we proceed 
to give some further particulars. The following relates to planta- 
tion Holanda, of the atrocities practised on which we gave an edi- 
Ample in our last. About four months anterior to his visit, 
Ar. all tells us, 

“One man had sctually been fogged to death. When the fact became known 
at Guines, a sort of legal investigation was instituted. Two medical 
practitiouers were sent to the spot to disinhume and examine the body. 
Either they srrived too late, or they had no desire to make a report un- 
favourable to the mayoral. The judicial functionaries were also said to 
have been tampered with, and the result was an acquittal of the mayoral 
from the charge of homicide. This was to be expected under the circum- 
stances as a matter of course. It could not be thought desirable that a 
white man in authority should be brought to trouble in consequence of aa 
inquest, the subject of which was a dead negro. In these countries public 
opinion has little or no influence where the life of a slave is concerned. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the man who died under 
the lash had endured the greatest amount of mortal suffering. 
Non é ver che sia la morte 
II peggior di tutti i mali; 
E an sollievo pei mortali 

P Che son stanchi di soffrir.” 

Four months after the manslaughter I foand the mayoral in full pos- 
session of the irresponsible authority with which such officers are invested. 
Such events ara not of course of ily occurrence ; but as they never by 
wy chance find their way into the newspapers, they are scarcely spoken 
et the immediate neighbourhood where they take place. A case in 
st hs a similar, as s the farce of post mortem examination and imation : 
Judicial inquiry, occurred in 1837, within three miles of the Havana, where m MPE 9 ; ; : 
it naturally made some stir; although it ended, as such inquiries con- t is extremely difficult to arrive at any just conclusion as to the recent 
rund do, in the white-washing and acquittal of the principal culprits. The | increase of the slave population. If we take the official returns as the 
value of an overseer could scarcely be said to be diminished by an acci- basis of our estimate, we shall find that the numbers given in 1817 are 
deat which resulted in the loss of three hundred dollars’ worth of human | 199,145, and 286,942 in 1827. During this interval of ten years, it was 
re 5 all probability it will be amply compensated by the extra labour | estimated by. the riani GG zeen 

atom ` 2 parliame 8 ves 
y management is calculated to extract from the sur Africa was 130,797, showing an annual average of 13,079, Mh. 11 5 


Vivors. A caution i 
on the part of the proprietor will generally be con- judge from the events which occurred under my own observation, I cannot 
d statement. If then we add the number thus given, 


. tee er ays, «observed eonedor ma 
€ 

a very large two storied peach hag 1 wk =, ngl 5 V as im rte to 5 1 we me a total of 329,949, which 
windows, which I was desirous of entering, but on perceiving that ol apse ba 25 13 per sane on ihe tan ae Telia aon, 
Permission would be granted reluctantly, I did not persevere in| i, very far indeed from being equivalent to the average loss admitted b 
my ana This prison-looking building was called the Infir- | che een or mayorals on the numerous estates which I made it 55 
whee ut it was evidently large enough to accommodate the business to visit. On sugar properties that average amounted to the 

of this population of the estate.” No doubt the accommodations | palling proportion of ten per cent. per annum, or cent. per cent. per decade, 
rest of thei were ample; but the Cubian planters, like the | thus set the necessity of a total renewal of the numbors by importe- 

Rof their genus, are very shy of letting out the secrets of the | tion in the course of the ten bg ae 149, 150. : 
oe Speaking of the people on an estate called Santa} Mr. Turnbull professes himself “far from being satisfied” 
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with this estimate, which he conceives to be much below the truth. | actuated by a regard to the rights and privileges of tlie poor. We 
But even this is horrible. Instead of there being any natural | do not say that they are doing these contrary things for che sake 
increase of the slave population in Cuba, there is a constant waste | of pleasing the planters ; but we are sure that boti or them answer 
of it, and the sugar estates consume their entire people every ten | the planters’ purposes. 
rs! When the state of the slaves in the British colonies was] That the planters, whether of the cast or west, care about free 

rought before the public, it was justly deemed to be an appalling | emigration, no man with his eyes open can believe for a moment. 
statement that their numbers were decreasing at the rate of irom | Not one word of regret or indignation have they ever expressed at 
one to two per cent. per annum; a rate of destruction at which the the atrocious frauds and robberies practised on the Coolie: in 
entire slave population would have been consigned to the grave in Bengal, or of anxiety that they should not be repeated. No readi- 
from one hundred to fifty years. In Cuba, however this mur- ness have they iannifested to afford to emigrants the ainple infor- 
derous system sweeps the country desolate, not merely once in ten | ination, and the means of free action, which alone can constitute 
years, but every ten years in succession! ! And this with a race immigration really free. 
of people, than whom none upon earth are more prolific. In the] On the contrary, their scheme notoriously proposes to obtain 
breeding states—we shudder at the term—of North America, the labourers frow all parts of the world, and therefore, the great 
negro slaves double their numbers in twelve years and a half. majority of them under entire ignorance and delusion ; under a» 
Sugar growing in Cuba kills them clean off in ten. long a contract for labour as they can induce the government to 

uch, let the ple of England know, is slavery in Cuba. sanction, and therefore without any means of free action; and as 

We could wish that Mr. Turnbull had given us some further | fruits of any system of tyranny, fraud, and murder, which may be 
insight into the details of plantation management, by stating the | fostered by the traffic, as in Africa for example. And this is their 
kind and quantity of food, and other particulars ; but this perhaps | frec emigration! What they want is to make slaves ; and they 
he will do hereafter. In the meantime he has told us enough |cry out Free Emigration! asa cover to the villany, 
to awaken deep commiseration., If we can extract one word of 
comfort from his book for the English reader and the friend of 
humanity, it is to be found in the following passage :— 

The whole history of negro emancipation in the British West Indies, 
the period of probation afforded by the apprenticeship, the abbreviation of 
that period in 1838, and the tranquil and successful issue of the great ex- 

riment, have not been lost on the more enlightened portion of the inha- 
itants of Cuba. It has for some time been strongly impressed on the 
minds of many of the inhabitants, that neither slavery nor the slave-trade 


in any part of the world can long survive the abolition of involuntary ser- 
vitude in the dominions of Great Britain.“ — pp. 258. 


HILL COOLIES. 
To the Editors of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Sins, Loxpon, March 23d, 1840. 

In looking over some old papers a few days since, I found the follow- 
ing memorandum of a conversation, alleged to have taken place in the 
Hou e of Commons, on the lOth July, 1837, respecting the Hili 
Coolies, to whose deplorable condition in Mauritius and British Guiana 
the public attention has been properly directed of late. The conversation. 
if correctly reported, affords a striking specimen of official ignorance and 
parliamentary duplicity, and as such I commend it to the particular atten- 
tion of your readers, in proof of how little confidence can ordinarily be 
placed in the statements of public men; and am, Sirs, yours, &c. 

Auces. 

Ma. Buxton :—“ I have received information, that a number of slaves 
have been carried away from Bengal, &c. &c. to the Mauritius, tor the 
purposes of labour; and I wish to know whether Her Majesty's govern- 
mend have taken measures to do justice to these individuals. I shall be 
happy to have an answer, not only from the Right Hon. Baronet, the 
Presidenc of the Board of Control, but also from the Hon. Baronet, the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies.” 

Sin Joux Honnousz replied, “ I have only to state, in reference to 
the matter to which my honourable friend alludes, that, the exportation 
of these person: was effected with tacir own free will and consent ; that 
they were neither more nor less than free labourers, and no more slaves 
than we ere. The Governor General of India, in consequence of the 
exportation of these individuals from Bengal, has thought proper to 
make cerlain reguluſ ms for dhe proper conveyance of such persons, and 
for preventing more than a certain number from endburking in euch ship. 
Erery attention has deen puid to the comfort of these parties, und an oppor- 
dunily is afforded them of returning hone, if they ERC. at the expiration of 
a certain period. My honourable friend may depend upon it that the 
Governor Genera} in council will see that no abuse is allowed.” 

Six George Grey replied, ‘In reference to the colonial depart- 
ment, I have only to say, that the attentioa of the government has been 
drawn to this matter, and that (hese individucds hure hud everything done 
to pronwde their comfort, and the object which they hace in tiew.” 

Mr. WILLIAM Ewarr Grapstone said, I believe that I am correc 
in siating, that a highly respectable gentleman made an engagement with 
these people, that, they should serve him for five years; but the Ci 
QO fice would not allow tiem to be retained in his service Jur nu. re than three 
ve. e 

Not es- I. It is evident thut Mr. Buxton had obtained information respect- 
ing the Coolies who had been transported from India to Mauritius, o: no 

ery satistactory nature; and that he deemed it of sufficient importance 
publicly to demand explanations of two right honourable gentlemen then 
attached to Lord Melbourne's ministry. Mr. Buxton de-ignated tne 
Coohes © slaves,” and this term was evidently intended by him to con 
to the House the idea he entertained of the manner in which they had 
been obtained in India, and of the treatment they had experienced in 
Mauritius, and the propriety of the use of the word in the application ve 
then made of it was subsequently proved. 

2. Nothing could be more unlike the actual state of the case, than 
the statement of the Right Hon. the Presidenz of the Board of Control 
It is now officially proved, that the Coolies were, in a multitude of cases, 
kidnapped, imprisoned, thrust on board ships against their wills, and con- 
veyed to Mauritius by thousands; that they were crowded on buard 
vessels, in some caves without a sufficient supply of food, and without 
Medical attendance,—thai they were brought under the mosi fraudulent 
contracts, to labour in sugar cultivation for long periods of time, for the 
smallest rates of wages—that they were subjected to a most rigorous 
and cruel treatment, and that after more than 40, 000, nearly the whole 
of whom were males, had been removed, the governor general of India 
found the abuses to have been so great, that, without waiting the instruc- 
tions of the home government, he absolutely forbade the exportation of 
any mo. e from any of the presidencies, as the same Right Honourable 
Gentleman informed the House, in the session of 1839, in reply to a 
question of Mr. Baines. the member for Leeds! And with respect to the 
regulations“ said to have been made by the Governor General of India, 
we have yet to learn what they were If they be in existence, why is the 
present noble colonial secretary engaged in forcing upon the attention 
of the House the “ Colonial Passengers’ Bill,“ to secure the very objects 
which the President of the Board of Control said were amply provided for 
by the governor general of India, before he answered Mr. Buxton s 
question, in 1537? Did they prove a failure? If so, may not thore çon- 
templated by Lord Jobn Russell prove a failure also ? 

3. The reply of Si. George Grey was of asimilar character with that 
given to Mr. Buston by Sir John Cam Hobhouse, He assured the house 
“that these indicilua’s (the Coolies,) hud everything dene to piumote 


— — a — —— — 


ON FREE IMMIGRATION, 


As there must always be a disguise for the accomplishment of an 
evil design, 90 the plans now advocated for transporting nations to 
Mauritius and the West Indies are covercd by a new-born and 
marvellous zeal for free emigration. It is even made use of as a 
complaint against the opponents of the present schemes in general, 
and against the Anti-slavery Committee in particular, that they 
are setting themselves against this undeniable privilege and right. 
We have a few words to say on this subject, first, in defence of our- 
selves and the Anti-slavery Committee; and next, in reference to 
the truth and consistency of our accusers. 

First, with respect to the Anti-slavery Committee. They have 
certainly taken no part against free immigration. In the declara- 
tion of their sentiments, published in this and other papers in 
January last, they use the very guarded language which follows : 
— This Committee is finally impressed with a conviction, that, at 
the present time, no gencral plan of cmigration to the colonics can 
be proposed, either by the Vota! legislatures or the proprictary 
interest in this country, which would not,“ &c. : where it will be 
observed that their oppo-ition is confined, first, to a “ general plan 
of emigration to the colonies,” and secondly, to this only “ at the 
present time’—for reasons, and for a period, both of which it is 
hoped may prove temporary. In strict accordance with this lan- 

tage of the Committee was that of this journal on the 12th of 

ebruary ; viz.—“ In the next place, we observe, that we do not 
upon any ground disapprove, or wish to obstruct, free emigration. 
So far from this, the Anti-slavery Committce have taken prompt 
and energctic measures to obtain the removal of those restrictions 
which have been imposed in some of the colonics on the departure 
of labourers, and which must be unequivocally pronounced unjust 
and oppressive. By no parties can the sentiment be held in a more 
distinct or unqnalificd manner than by British abolitionists, that 
every free or should be at liberty to remove his residence when 
and where lie pleases.” 

It is true that we have ealled for a present prohibition, rather 
than a regulation, of the threatened transportation of Coolies from 
India to Mauritius; but certainly only for a temporary prohibi- 
tion. We never thought of shutting up India absolutely and for 
ever. And if we are asked when we are willing that the prohibi- 
tion shall cease, we say, as sonn as emigration shall be really iret : 
as soon as there shall be a guarantee arrainst Coolie-hunting and 
kidnapping, and the practice of deceiving every emigrant by gross 
and wilful misrepresentations; as soon as the planters shall have 
learned to treat emigrants as freemen, and shall have secured to 
persons of all colours and conditions an equality of social and civil 
rights. The atrocious practices notoriously identified with emigra- 
tion hitherto have rendered it a slave-trap, and therefore we ex- 
claim against it. Immigration, conducted as it has been, and is 
still wished to be, cannot be free. We must see a great alteration 
in the whole system before we can consent to its extension. 

And now a word to our accusers. In taking up free emigration, 
they catch hold of a ery which is well adapted, no doubt, to tell in 
their favour with well disposed, but ill-informed men. But it is 
altogether artful and dishonest. It is not honest to pretend even 
for the government, that a love for free emigration induces them to 
think of opening India to the Mauritians. Why, this same govern- 
ment is shutting up the West India islands one from another, by 
giving its sanction to restrictions on emigration there, which most 
materially interfere with the liberty of the subject, and the welfare 
of the emancipated peasantry. And if, while they are thus check- 
ing cmigration in one hemisphere, they urge the encouragement of 
it in the other, it is too much to ask us to believe that they are 
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Thirdly.—The colony of Jamaica and 1 5 
? By th utive in Mauritius? Where is the proof? B As a security for the true preservation of the rights and intere 
aner, there? "The proof is the reverse of that stated by the Right Majesty's subjects in the smaller colonies in the windward and leeward 
hoa: gentleman? Never was there a case of grosser fraud and villany [| islands, thus proposed to be attached to Barbedos and Antigua, one or 
practised on the ignorance and helplessness of men 5 8 this impire, more competent persons Da ng ae m be 5 5 Sos 
than the Coolies’ case develops from beginning to end; and great | Crown, to be members of the of council f 
responsibility as well as disgrace rests with all those who have been par- | of government. And the 5 5 the right of aF 5 
he iniquity. limited number of members (according to the extent of population 
E ‘Mr. Willam Ewart Gladstone, student of Christchurch, volunteered | act as their representatives 5 the general houses of assembly. 
a few additional remarks to those of the right hon. gentleman referred To each of such united legislatures (as by the American constitution 
to, of a most extraordinary character, when taken in connexion with an | ig vested in Congress,) should be confided the power to pass all laws 
event then about to take place, as we shall presently show. The | affecting the general weal of the several colonies 5 in them, 
“ respectable gentleman” alluded to by the member for Newark was his | while the internal regulation of each island might with propriety be 
own father, who had been in negociation with the government for the | entrusted to a mayor and corporation, and to inferior courts of limited 
expatriation of Coolies from their own country to British Guiana some jurisdiction and a reformed magistracy, subject to appeals to the superior 
months before, and had positively succeeded to the extent of his wishes, tribunals of law and equity, to be established and hel d at the respective 
seats of government, under a revised system of law and administration 


having been distinctly promised an order in council, allowing him to 
export Coolies to his estates in Demerara, under contracts for five years; | oF justice. 
which order in council was actually promulgated under the sign manual, | J it is, however, greatly to be feared, that the prevailing prejudices of 
two days after the conversation now reported and commented upon: it the colonists are not likely to be so far removed within any reasonable period, 
was dated the 12th; July, 1837! Of course the son could know | s to qualify them for the faithful and disinterested discharge of so grave 
nothing of the promises made by the 5 to the father; nor and important a duty as that of framing a code of laws adapted to their 
new condition, having a due regard to the rights, privileges, and liberties 
of all classes of the community, it is to be erdently desired that the 


could he have been aware, that within a few short hours after he inter- 
posed his testimony, as to the tender regard of the Colonial office for the 

principles of all laws affecting life, liberty, and property in the 

; and that such 


colonies, should be settled and determined in this peri 
laws should, with all convenient speed, be passed by the imperial par- 
liament, in the exercise of the same unquestionable power and authority 
whereby the total extinction of slavery was so happily accomplished; and 
in furtherance and completion of that sacred act of national justice to the 
inferior classes of the populstion. But should such a measure be deemed 
(as, from the late discussion in parliament on the Jamaica question, may be 
probable) to be at all incompatible with their chartered rights of legislation, 
it is, under any circumstances, earnestly to be hoped, that her Majesty’s 
government will admit of no further delay, but promptly proceed clearly 
and explicitly to define the principles of all laws considered necessary for 
adoption by the local legislatures, and to transmit them for such purpose, 
accompanied by a firm and decided intimation, that, unless simultaneously 
carried into effect within a limited period, they will unbesitatingly be 
passed by the mother country. 

e pursuit of such a course, and concentration of so many petty 


yy (h 
local governments, it will be obvious— 

That the now arduous and onerous duties ef the Colonial Office will 
be abridged. - 

That the expenditure of public money will be diminished ; and 

That a reform of the laws and the introduction of one uniform and 
consistent system of colonial government will be produced.” 

To insure the permanency of snch a system, it will then only remain 
for ber Majesty's government to make and perfect that thorough reform 
the administration of justice, so essential to the future preservation of the 
Yights and interests of all classes of the colonial communities. And on this 

int, I trust I shall be pardoned for expressing my conviction (from local 
information, and long personal experience as an officer of the crown, and a 
member of the iee alature,’ that insuperable difficulties and obstacles will 
be found to exist, which preclude the practicability of carrying into effect 
15 provisions of the bill recently framed for such purpose, and sent out 
by the government for adoption by the local authorities. And that in the 
event of such changes being made as are here submitted for consideration, 
(or, indeed, under any circumstances) a new judiciary system, far more 
simple in its details, might be framed, rendering the appointment of fewer 
judges necessary, and considerably reducing the expense of the proposed 
establishment. 

Without entering, therefore, just now fnto further particulars, it ma 
suffice for me here to state on this point, that it is wholly vain to look 
for any degree of prosperity or tranquillity in the colonies until this very 
serious impediment to both shall be removed, and the administration of the 
laws in the superior courts be exclusively confided to professional gentlemen 
of liberal education and established character and reputation, to be nomi- 
nated by the crown, and rendered independent of the local legislatures 
for their salaries ; and all minor questions, civil or criminal, effecting the 
negros, usually determinable by justices of the peace, be decided also exclu. 
sively by a stipendiary magistracy , to be appointed in each island under 
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i mess.” hom? The governor-general of India? Where is 
their happiness.” By whom go g 115 


welfare of the Coolies, the mandate would be issued to seal their 
doom. Thus was Mr. Buxton silenced and hoodwinked. It would 
appear incredible, were we not too frequently compelled by what trans- 
pired to believeit, how right hon. gentlemen may be imposed upon, and to 
what extent they may impose upon others, by their silence, or by their 
statements, 


THE COLONIAL SYSTEM IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Oy this im t subject, we present to our readers the following letter 
from a gentleman of much local knowledge and experience. It is addressed 
to the secretary of the Anti-Slavery Committees: 

London, 11th of February, 1840. 

Sin,—Referring tothe interview with which I was favoured by the Com- 
mittee of your benevolent society, on the 3 Ist ult., and in accordance 
with their desire, I have now the honour briefly to submit for their consi- 
deration the following suggestions, viz. :— 

That, in order effectually to secure to the n population the full 
benefit of freedom, and to lay a foundation for the future welfare and pros- 
perity of all classes of the inhabitants of her Majesty's possessions abroad, 
it is indispensably necessary that a complete change should be made in 
the colonial system ; it being morally impossible that principles of govern- 
ment and laws applicable toa state of slavery, can ever be so modified 
as to adopt them to the altered circumstances and condition of a newly 
erected society, now happily entirely composed of free British subjects. 

That with this view the attention of her Majesty's government should 
be respectfully invited, during the present session of parliament, to the 
expediency of instituting, under competent authority, an inquiry into the 
present constitution of the colonial governments : including 

“ The number and extent of the several islands or colonies, having local 
legislatures with the number of inbabitants in each, eligible to be members 
of the council and assembly. 

The power and authority exercised by, or claimed to belong to such 
legislatures, 

The nature and object of the laws now in force in each island or 
colony, affecting the lifo, liberty, and property of the subject. 

The number of courts of law and equity} in each island or colony, and 
of the persons filling the judicial offices, distinguishing those who are 
members of the legal profession ; and generally into 

_The administration of justice, civil, and criminal, by the mogistracy 
since the passing of the Emancipation Act. 

As, by an impartial report on such inquiry, I can confidently underteke 
to affirm, that it will be incontrovertibly established, 

First.—That in the constitution of a majority of the local governments 
very material alterations are requisite, inasmuch ss the smaller islands in 
the West Indies do not at present contain an adequate number of persons, 
fitted by property or education for performing the functions of legislators, 

Secondly.—That the laws now in force, having been passed by legis- 
latures, composed almost exclusively of the late slave proprietors, will ; thori 
generally prove, on examination, to be loosely and indefinitely framed, and | °X@Cutive authorit r. ; i 
to be only consistent with each other in a deficiency of provisions for These observations which have been induced by my anxiety to promote 
securing protection and impertial justice to the negros, and, in many in- the truly humane and laudable objects for which your excellent society 
stances, to be extensively oppressive and injurious to their relative rights | bon been formed, are offered under a hope that they will, at least, be 
and interests, as a component part of a free community. received as the unbiassed sentiments of a native West Indian, now removed 

Thirdly.—That nothing can be more deeply deplorable than the exist- from the colonies, and having no property or other interest in them beyond 
ing state of the administration of justice throughout the colonies, in con- | an ardent desire which I shall ever retain to advance the general welfare 
sequence of the judicial offices being (with few exceptions) filled by of all classes of my countrymen, and more particularly of those of muy: 
uneducated private individuals, (often of inferior station in life,) who, not | féllow-creatures whose pa to protection and support I have 
being members of the profession, and altogether ignorant of even the first | (during s residence of upwards of twenty years among them) individually 
principles of law, are too frequently led, by straitened circumstances and professionally, and officially endeavoured (to the utmost extent of my 
local interests and prejudices, to be influenced in their decisions by private er and ability,) to uphold, at the complete sacrifice of my private 
considerations, personal animosity, and party feuds, And. rtune and professional distinction. 

Lastiy.— That, on an investi gation of the manner in which the civil and | , That this communication may be deemed worthy of attention, I have only 
criminal laws bave been administered by the magistracy, since the passing | in conclusion to state, that I am perfectly „ (from documents and 
of the Emancipation Bill, much abuse of power on ihe part of many of | other 7 now in my posseāsion, ) to salisly your committee, or the secres 
the local justices in every colony or island will be clearly demonstrated. tary of state if necessary ), of the entire accuracy of my statement on every 

Confining my attention on nt occasion to those colonies only | question to which I have now summarily adverted, and to point out the 
baring leigislatures, (and without reference to her Majesty's foreign pos- | practicability of carrying into „ = advantageously tof the 
sessions abroad which are governed by Orders in Council, and are under colonial islands) every measure which I have undertaken to recommend 
the more immediate control of the colonial department, ) I shall difidently for their improvement. 
proceed to point out—that to remedy the evils to which I have ad- 
verted (and which will be found principally prevalent in the West Indies) 
"would appear to be advisable, that the windward and leeward British 
ma from Barbados to Jamaics, should be limited to but three govern- 

ts, viz, 

— to which St. Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago, should 


Secondly Antigua, with which Dominica, Montserrat, Barbuda, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, and the Virgin Islands, might be con- 
Yeniently combined. And, 


WEST INDIA FALLACIES. 


tiafac articles having recently appeared in the Mornin 
Gel, Mr. Scoble bas addressed a letter to the editor of that 10 


; insert below. 
oe To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
Sir,—It is not too mach to suppose, and you must pardon me for saying 


i ultitude of affairs which en your attention, and the 
5 involved in the discharge fof your editorial duties, must 
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prevent you from giving that considerntion to the details of certain 
questions, in some measure foreign to those which necessarily occupy 
most of your time, which would qualify you to pronounce an absolute 
opinion on them for the guidance of the public mind. I have been led to 
remark this on several occasions, when you have undertaken to discuss 
West India affairs, and bave felt satisfied, that if you had all the fucts of 
the case before you, you would either have abandoned the positions you 
bave laid down, and the conclusions you have drawn, or have so greatly 
modified them as to have given no triumph to the enemies of human 
liberty and bappiness, and no cause of grief to their friends. At present, 
the West India planters have in you a most powerful auxiliary ; they pro- 
pose gigantic schemes of immigration into the British colonies, and you 
second them in their efforts to sway the government and the public; they 
cry out for labourers “from those parts of the globe“ — Africa and Hin- 
dostan, for inatance—" where the climate may appear most similar to that of 
tho British colonies,” and you echo their cry: but sir, allow me to say, 
that when you shall have looked at the question of immigration into those 
possessions of the crown, not merely as one of theory, but of practice, 
you will pause before you give currency to the schemes and pretensions 
of those who would monopolize the labour-market of the world, to gratify 
their lust of wealth, and love of power. 

Notwithstanding the outery of the West India body to the contrary, 
they never were in a state of greater prosperity than at the present mo- 
ment. Their predictions that the measure of emancipation would be 
attended with the devastation of their estates—the destruction of their lives 
—the ruin of commerce—and the consequent dilapidation of the revenue, 
have been completely falsified ; and whatever of difficulty they have had to 
encountersince the period of complete emancipation, las arisen almost entirely 
from their own absurd, dishonourable, and oppressive conduct. Of course, 
1 except from this censure the wiser and better portion of the planters, who 
have secured to themselves the confidence of tbeir labourers, and are, as 
they declare, able to carry on the cultivation of their estates at less ex- 
pense than formerly, without any diminution—nay, in many instances, with 
a large increase in the amount of produce raised. 

‘The blessings conferred on the planters by the abolition of slavery were 
great. Miultitudes of them were delivered from tho ruthless grasp of 
Mortgages, and were placed in circumstances of independent competency 
by that noble act. The twenty millions of pounds sterling, voted as com- 
pensation, equal to an income of one million two hundred thousand 
Pounds per aunum in the colonies, were shared among them. This 
enormous sum was given to cover the loss which it was anticipated would 
rosult from emancipation, and this sum they have enjoyed as capital, since 
the first of Augus:, 1834. In addition to this, whilst there was but a slight 
diminution in the amount of sugar exported from the emancipated colonies 
from that period to the 5th of January, 1839, period of five years, as compared 
with the five years of slavery which preceded them, the price of sugar bad 
risen 9s. per cwt. The quantity of that staple exported during that period 
was 21,635. 459 cwt., independently of molasses, which at 9s. per cwt., 
gives a profit of £9,735,956, and the additional profits obtained on other 
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of produce raised during the latter years of slavery may be kept up without 
the addition of a single immigrant to their present number. lo adduce 
the amount of produce shipped last year to Great Britain as proof of tho 
want of labour in the colonies is most unfair, and the planters know it to 
be so. The amount of the decrease in the shipments upon the whole year, in 
the article of sugar, was 698,000 cwt as compared with the preceding vear. 
Allowing that there were no disturbing causes arising out of the entire 
abolition of slavery, no contests about wages, no change in the occupations 
of the negros, the excessive drought which prevailed in the colonies. 
especially in British Guiana, will go far to explain how the decrease, whic! 
alter all is not so great as might bave been anticipated, has occurred. 

But it is asserted, the wages paid the negros are excessive. W ho says 
so? ‘The planters, who formerly paid their labourers none! The stzte- 
ment that the negros are puid extravagantly for their work is untrue. In 
Guiana, the sum paid the labourer for a day's work, regulated by the 
planters themselves, is 103d. sterling. In Jamaica 15}d., in Barbados 
10d., in Tobago 8d., and in the other colonies from 5d. to Gd. for the first 
class of labourers, which sums are liable to deductions for absent and sick 
days, and such fines in addition us the planters may think fit to inflict ! 
Now, sir, when the price of provisions, aye, sir, the price of provisions, 
and the other necessaries of life, in the colonies, is considered, the 
highest wages paid is moderate, and the lowest totally inadequate to meet 
the wants of the labourers und their families without additional labour on 
their provision grounds. Sir William Colebrooke, governor of the lee- 
ward islands, in a despatch to Lord Glenelg, dated 1Guh of August, 1852, 
writing on this very subject, suys.— Ihe ordinary wages of sixpence 
sterling per diem are inadequate, and hence the number of women who are 
still employed in the ordinary labours of the field.“ That tho planters iu 
Guiana do not think the wages they give too high, will appear from the 
fact that they engaged Mr. Reiss, a German, to procure u considerable 
number of his countrymen to perform precisely the same amount of work 
daily as the negros on the same wages, with the addition of rations nearly 
equal in value to the money payment; and they can afſord to give this, 
inasmuch us the amount of produce which a single labourer cun raise in 
that colony is twice that which be could raise in Jamaica. It may be also 
remarked, that the wages paid the negro freeman in Guiana is, at tho 
present time, precisely what tho planters fixed, without consulting them, 
at the commencement of the free system; and you may well suppose that 
tbey would not fix it too high. 

Ihe export of manufactured goods from Great Britain to the emas- 
cipated colonies, for the five years ending the Sth January, 1839, exceeded 
those of the five years of slavery which preceded them, by £3,223,201 ; 
and I have little doubt, that, when the official account of the exports to 
the colonies for the yenr ending the 5th of January, 1840, is published, 
it will appear there has been no diminution in that important branch of our 
commerce. Tle exports and imports of the United States to and from 
the Lritish colonies, since the period of freedom, have much increased, 
whilst the quantity of produce sold for consumption in the colonies is 
considerably grenter thun formerly. In Barbados alone it will be seen, 
by a recently printed parliamentary paper, that of sugar alone there is 
now sold 2000 hogsheads annually in that island. 

In every colony visited by me in my late tour to the West Indiea, the 
marks of increasing prosperity were everywhere visible, and everywhere 
admitted. Even in Guiana, of the ruin of which we hear so much, the 
price of estates during the whole of last year was grenter upon the 
average than could be obtained for them during the period of slavery, with 
the slaves upon them! ‘The cry of ruin is senseless and absurd. 

With respect to the guarantees necessary to secure the immigrants from 
frauds and injuries, it is quite clear, that no regulations which have 
hitherto existed have been suthicient to secure immigrants into the colo- 
nies from the grossest frauds, and the most cruel treatment; and L 
question much whether the ingenuity of man can devise laws sufficiently 
comprehensive and stringent to secure them protection in future. It is 
quite clear to me, I speak from the experience l have had, that the planters. 
are not to be entrusted with the administration of any laws which muy be 
passed, either in this country or in the colonies, which are designed to 
benefit their labourers, and to secure to them tbeir just rights. I may, 
sir, come under your censure, as one of those who * continue to enter- 
tain the same jeulousy of the planters now that the negros are free, that 
they did while slavery existed ;” but I must be permitted to say, that I 
can fully justify the jealousy l feel, whether I look at the laws they have. 
enacted, to the tyrannical spirit they have exbibited, or to the oppressive 
deeds of which they have been guilty, since the termination of the appren- 
ticeship system. 

I would not lightly bring charges against any man or set of men; but | 
cannot forbear saying, that the facts which have recently been brought to 
light, both with respect to British Guiana and Mauritius, prove that 
the planters ure not yet to be trusted with the mansgement of any scheme 
of immigration whatever, In my next communication I will, if permitted, 


produce the facts, which shall prove my justification for entertaining thia 
opinion. 


articles of tropical produce may be fairly said to muke up the balance of 
£10,000,000 sterling : thus, within a period of five years, the West India 
body have gained a capital of thirty millions sterling, equul at the colonial 
rate of interest, six per cent, to an annual income of one million eight 
hundred thoussnd pounds, by the system of freedom! I say nothing of 
the generous remission of the four-and-a-balf per cent duties by the crown, 
equal to about £50,000 per annum, to the windward colonies. 

Morally, the planters have gained immenselv by emancipation. The just 
abhorrence in which they were held as slave-holders, extorting unwilling 
labour by the cart-whip, bas ceased to exist. ‘hey huve been placed in a 
new and honourable relation to society. The day that made their bonds- 
men free delivered them from the indignant reprobation of their fellow- 
men. Were they wise, they would endeavour to throw the veil of ob- 
livion over the past, and strive to conciliate the con fidence of those whose 

ainful duty it has ever been to wach their movements, and who have, 
happily: on many occasions, been permitted to defeut their unrighteous 
designs. 

It must not be forgotten, that the West India body enjoy the monopoly 
of the British market for all the staple articles they raise, save cotton; and 
they ask for the monopoly of that article ulso, under pretences of humanity 
and patriotism, that they may, forsooth, have the honour of putting down 
slavery and the slave-trade wherever they exist. Generous philantbro- 
nists, worthy patriots, most excellent of men! You have the voice of 
Jacob, but the hands of Esau! You would put down these great abomi- 
nations, provided you were paid for it! Monopoly and immigration is your 
motto. Let me be understood. I am no enemy to immigration into the 
Lritish colonies, much less to the exclusion of slave produce from our 
markets. I would open our ports to the free produce of Hayti: I would 
encourage the growth of cotton in the East Indies, where there are mil- 
lions of free labourers waiting to be 5 who are now depri ved of 
the means of subsistence, by a system of arbitrary laws, most cruell 
a.iministered. I would poiat out to the merchant princes of Leadenhall- 
street a source whence they might derive en ample and honourable 
revenue, for that which, I bave no hesitation in saying, is now most dis- 
honourably obtained by them, from the smuggling of the vile and de- 
structive drug, opium, into China. I would direct attention to Africa, 
and show that on its rich and fertile plains also, the cotton of commerce 
may be produced by free labour, and thus open vast and profitable markets 
for our manufactures, and for legitimate commerce in these important parts 
of the world. 

I have said that I am no enemy to immigration, when it can be proved 
to be necessary. When guarantees shall be given that it sball not be 
abused, and when the planters can be trusted with its management, I 
shall bave no objection to labourers being admitted into the British 
colonies, to any reasonable extent. At the present moment I assert that 
the necessity for immigration does not exist, and that it would prove injuri- 
ous to those whose interests we are bound to protect, as well as their 
masters, I mean the labourers. The number of labourers at present in the 
colonies is sufficient to carry on tbe necessary cultivation of the estates. 
‘Though the number of the negros has greatly decreased since the period 
of slavery, by the excess of deaths over the births, owing to the rigour of 
the appreaticeship , from which the aer bare just , Iam 
satistied, from observation and personal knowledge of facts, thet, with 
judicious mamegement, fair wages, and honourable treatment, the amount 


I am, Sir, your's very respectfully, 


Jony Scorrx. 
London, March 21st, 1840. 


Colonial and Foreign Entelligence. 


JAMAICA. 


Anri-sLavxnT Mzasunks.— The following circular has been 
issued by Captain Stuart :— 


Falmouth, Tuesday, January 31st, 1840. 

The following resolutions, among others, were adopted at a public 
meeting held at Falmouth, on the 25th December, 1889:— 

„That this meeting deeply and sincerely deplores the contmaance of 
the odious and abominable traffic in buman beings, especially in the United 
States of America; and, while it sympathises “with those who are in 
bonds, as being bound with them,” it feels convinced thet it is the duty of 
this meeting, and of all Christians, to offer their unceasing prayers to 
Almighty God, that He msy incline the hearts of all to unite in 
the most cordial endeavours to extirpate slavery from the world. 

That it is the opinion of this meeting that an Anti-slavery Convention 
of friends in Jamaica, who desire the utter extinction of slavery and the 
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slave-trade, be held early in the month of March ensuing ; and that circu- 
lars signed by the chairman of this meeting be distributed, inviting the 
Friends of Liberty to be present on the occasion.“ 

In pursuance of the above resolutions, we earnestly and affectionately 
invite you to meet, or to get some delegate or delegates from your neigh- 
bourhood appointed to meet us ia Spanish-Town, on Thursday, the 5th of 
next March, in order to appoint one delegate, or more than one, from this 
island, to attend the anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 
New-York, in the first days of next May, and the meeting of the British 


and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in London, on the 12th of next June. 
C. Srvant, Chairman, 


Axertcan Kripnarrina. [From the Baptist Herald.] We 
have been informed on an unquestionable authority, that an Ameri- 
ran captain, whose name is Frisby, did actually STEAL THREE PERSONS 
from the port of Montego Bay, some time last year. Under pretence of 
getting water, he put into the Bay, and whilst there he inveigled four 
persons on board his vessel. One of these, who, we are told, had formerly 
oven a cook to Mr. ‘Tongue, had his suspicions that all was not right, and 
managed to get ashore ; but, under cover of night, the other three were 
carried off, and the vessel started with them for the slave-states. Some 
attempts were promptly made by our esteemed governor, Sir Lionel Smith 
to have these persons restored, but every effort proved unsuccessful. All 
the information that could be obtained from H. B. M. consul at New 
Orleans was, that a vessel answering the description of Captain Frisby’s 
had been sold there. One of the three individuals thus kidnapped was no 
less a personage than Margaret Scarlett, a half-sister, we are told, of the 
present Lord Abinger. Three of Mrs. Scarlett's children, from whom 
she was socraftily and so cruelly torn away, were consequently left in a state 
of desmtution; and we believe are now living at Montego Buy. We under- 
stand that another of the three unfortunate creatures was a man named 
Dunstone, whose wife has still to lament, if not to curse, the atrocious 
circumstance of being bereft of her natural protector. The man Henry, 
now acon:table at Montego Bay, as our informant state-, was the indi- 
vidual who happily made his escape from the fangs of the MAN-STEALING 


Captain. 


Extract of a letter from Captain Stuart to Mr. Sturge, dated Montego Bay, 
11th January, 1840. 


On Wednesday, ist of January, I reached Hampden, Blyth's station, 
and that evening addressed a large meeting in his church, after laying the 
coruer stone of a new free village, close by his dwelling. On Thursday, 
Í visited with him Mr, George Gordon, Daughtrey’s companion in inves- 
tigating James Williams's case, distance several miles. On J'riday, 
visited Dundee estate, called at Orange valley, laid the foundation of 
another new free village, about four or five miles distant. Both of these vil- 
lages are founded on the tec-total temperance principle, and on both occa- 
sions we had very large and interesting companies, On Saturday, I went 
by Bethtephil to Salters’-hill, Dendy’s, about twelve or fifteen miles, and 
on Sunday preached to his congregation, of about 2000 people, and spoke 
narticularly afterwards to the church. On Monday, returned from Salters’ 
Hill to Hampden, distant about twelve miles, and attended an exceedingly 
interesting meeting in the evening, in Ilyth's church. On Tuesday, went 
to Bethlephel, and presided in the evening at nn anti-slavery meeting in 
Dendv's church. On Wednesday, rode to breakfast at Montego Bay, dis- 
tant about 14 miles; und in the evening visited Burchell at Mount Carey, 
distant about nine miles. On Thursday, returned to Montego Bay to 
breakfast, and hurried overa few indispensable arrangements and inquiries, 
and snatched the first time-fraction for this let: er. l ani now writing on 
Thursday evening, the 9th ; to-morrow (Friday the 10th) I purpose at- 
tending the petty sessions at Adelphi, about eleven miles distant. On 
Saturday, the petty sessions and the Rico schoo! here. with personal 
inquiries from people attending market. On Sunday, 12th, preaching in 
Burchell’s church, & e.; and on Monday, 13th, going to Mr. Hunter's for 
statistics, the same who so frankly supplied you; &c., &c. 

Sabbath, 12th January, 1840.—It is now about 4 p.m. This is tha first 
daylight hour in which I have had anything like rest since I left Dexter's. 
I have justreturned from preaching as intended, and from partaking of the 
memorials of the dying love of our blessed Lord. My subject was John 
v. 80,“ My judgment is just, because I seek vot my own will, but the 
will of my Father who sent me.” The church, which is symmetrical and 
spacious, was filled; it seats 2000; there were probably 2500 present—n 
most decorous and solemn company. Jsurchell grows in my estimation as 
8 = him more. He seems to me to be a prudent man, with heavenly 

om. 

But I must hasten to snatch a fact or two, before the light fils. I 
could give you many particulars that would refresh you, aud some that 
would pain you, in relation to the condition of the negro population; but, 
admitting every exception, ns a body it is well with them. There is another 
class, alas! with which it is woe,—almost altogether woe, as faras relates 
to Trelawney, St. James's, and Hanover. The only exception thut L have 
been able to find is that of the English emigrants on Freemason’s Hall, in 
Frelawney; though not happy, they are well. Lou must not, however, 
consider my present information final, as I nmin the midst of my inquiries, 
I merely feel constrained to state briefly what I have learnt, for the sake of 
others who may be in danger of being decoyed. Let me say, before I 
begin, that I was assured at Falmouth, that not a single person of the 
emancipated population of Trelawney, numbering at 2,000, has applied for 
parochial relief; and I am similarly assured in this place (Montego Bay) 
that the same is the case in St, James's. The destitute who were abandoned 
by their former masters, are universally provided for by their own relations 
and friends, if Creoles; or, if Africans, and without relations, by their 
ship-mates, that is, by their companions in the horrors of the middle-pas- 
sage. I must also mention, before 1 proceed to the European emigrants, 
that Hampden and Dundee, in Trelawney, and Content and Latium, in (I 
agar St. James’s, with Childermas and Seven Rivers, in St. James's, ns 

tas I have heard, are singularly well managed and prosperous estates, 
Now to the European emigrants, 

Mr. Burchell bas three orphans. 

Mary Ann Clarke.—Her parents came out to Greenwood, the property 
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of the late speaker, Barrett, and died within a few months of their arrival. 
It is about five years since they came out; the girl is now about ten. 

Isabella and Cæsar Schimmings.—Their parents came out with them 
from Liverpool, to Mr. Robert Watt, member of the contumacious assem- 
bly, and were settled at Prospect, in Westmoreland. Their father got his 
death by excessive exertions to obtain the breaking of bis indentures, in 
which he at length succeeded, about a month before his death. The mother, 
after his death, dragged out another year of suffering, and then followed 
him. From all that I can hear, she died as much of neglect and want as 
of sickness. The father was a singularly hale and athletic man upon his 
arrival, Burchell declares to me that he has seen the meal provided for 
them alive with vermin. ‘Their earthly resource in their extremity was the 
negros. These, though aware of the hostile purpose in introducing the 
European labourers, have ever exhibited the most generous attentions to 
them when destitute. They have supplied them with food when ther were 
starving; thev have sheltered them when cast out; they have nursed them 
when they were sick; end Mrs. Schimmings wos buried by a negro family 
taking up the boards of their own floor to make her a coffin. 

The above-mentioned Mr. Watt seems to have been the common im- 
porter of European emigrants into St. James's, as Mr. Lemonius was into 
Trelawney. It seems to have been a speculation with each, as neither 
seems to have retained the parties imported by them Jong in their own 
hands. They appear, generally, either to have been handed over to others, 
or to have left with indignant disgust. The assembly gave, I believe, 
£15 currency per head to the importers. 

Of the several hundred introduced into this part of Jamnica, very few, 
I am told, survive. I have met with two or three who are settled by them- 
selves, und are doing well. But most who survive are scattered, no one 
that I have met with knowing where. 

The following account is given me by a remarkably intelligent and inte- 
resting coloured gentleman of this place. The Seaford township is 
situated about twenty-five miles south of Montego Bay, on the confines of 
Hanover and Westmoreland. The land (several bundred acres) was given 
by Lord Seaford. The expense was supplied by the island—the premium 
paid for each emigrant was £15 currency. The ngent emploved was 
Mr. Lemonius. The number brought out was upwards of 300. They 
were from Germany. 

Their disappointment upon reaching the place, I an told, was extreme. 
The houses preparing for them were not hulf finished ; no adequate stores 
of provisions had been made; nor was a sufficiency planted tu produce a 
supply. Mr. J. P. Tracev, now of this place, wus ordered, in 1836, by 
Lord Sligo, to visit Seaford once a fortnight, and make his reports—he did 
so for about two months. He was told by some of the settlers that Mr. 
Lemonius had declared to them, that all they had to do was to bring their 
rifles with them, and shoot down the negros’ cattle. In their extremity, 
they very naturally plundered the negro's provision grounds. They seem 


to have been in themselves, generally, a bad set. A great many of them 


died, chicfly of dysentery produced by unripe food, &c.—muny ran 
away—a few remain; these Í intend D. V., to see, and then perhaps shall 
hear more about them. 

A party was settled at Cowpark Pen, in Westmoreland, a remarkably 
healthy place in general, and where their labour has been light, and their 
treatment blameless yet a family; named Newbury, consisting of eight 
persons, from England, of excellent bubits and good manners, bas lost half 
its members, I am told. 

I must refrain from other details for the present. 

A few words on another subject.—In the first days of December, 533 
re-captured Africans were landed here. ‘They were in uncommonly good 
health. About eighty, during their residence here, passed through the 
doctor’s hands, of whom a small proportion only died. Their treatment 
was admirable throughout, with some natural and all but unavoidable 
exceptions—the chief of the exceptions was, not having sufficient refe- 
rence to the character of some of the persons to whom they have been 
indentured for one vear. But there is one very serious objection to the 
measures pursued on these occasions. The finest young men are enlisted, 
as it is called, into her Majesty's military service. I have not ume here 
to detail to you the heavy and solemn objections; but they sre obvious, 
and will readily occur to you. J think that everything should he done 
that can lawfully be done, to secure the newly rescued Africans from such 


enlistings. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Jamaica to Mr. Sturge, dated 
Jan. 27th, 1840. 


On the 7th inst., a slaver, captured by the Cleopatra, was brought into 
Kingston, with 280 slaves on board, and sent immediately under qua- 
rantine, to Navy island, in consequence of the smali-pox being on 
board, of which two of the eaptives had died. I can at present learn 
nothing further concerning her, but shall visit both ship and cargo ns soon 
as I am able. The vessel with 500 slaves which was brought into Montego 
Bay, a few montbs since, and the cuptives, for safe custody, and for decency 
sake, were put into buildings secure from the public gaze. Some 
of the turbulent whites of that place broke into one of them, where some 
women were placed, and for doing so were fined ten pounds each by the 
stipendiary justices; this circumstance has made them furious, and they 
have commenced actions against the magistrates for exceeding their power! 
The poor people have since been apprenticed off for one year, I am told 
to their general! satisfaction, with the exception of sixty or seventy of the 
pou men, who have been enlisted as soldiers in one of the West India 

lack regiments. 

Since my last letter, I have obtained sundry returns of commitments 
which are highly gratifying, as proving the peaceable and quiet conduct 
of the people. The subjoined is a summary. 

Trelawney parish, population 32,000. Return of commitments to the 
house of correction, from December 10th, 1837, to December 10th, 1838. 


Males Females Total 

Quarter sessions 26 .... 8.... 34 

Summary trial .......... 203 .... 55 .... 256 

Courts martial 35. 0 35 
264 63 327 Total excluding 


court martial. . 2 
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Commitments from the 10th of December, 1838, to the same period, 1839. 
Males Females Total 
„ 16 „„ 17 
ummary trials 2 6 6 0 06 „ 0 65 sasa 100 75 
Courts martial @eee@eoedns 17 eases 0 (E E E] 17 
98 11 109 Ditto 1830 .. 92 


Decrease of commitments. .200 
When it is considered that the parts of Falmouth and Rio Bueno are 


situated within the above parish, and that foreign seamen are included in 
the commitments, the return exhibits probably a lower average of crime 
than will be found in almoet any pert of Great Britain. Many cases sent 
for summary trial, if I may judge by those that came before the Kingston 


courts, would in England be settled in a different way, such as abusive 
language and petty assaults. 
St. Andrew's parish—popalation 17, 000. 


Commitments from 31st December, 1837, to 30th December, 1838. Ditto 


30th December, 1838, to 30th December, 1839. 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 


Quarter sessions .. 20 1 21. . 21. Q 1 
Summary trials. 93 ee 43 ee 136 eeee 43 ee 15 ee 58 

1138 44 157 64 79 
(Assaults 35) 


Decrease of commitments in 1880. . 78. 
St. David's pariah population 10,000. 
Commitments from ist October, 1837, to 1st October, 1838. Ditto from 
. ist October, 1838, to ditto, 1839. 


Males Females Total. 
Quarter sessions ........ 79 @eeee 41 (E 120 
Summary trials.. 52 11 63 


Decrease of commitments in 1890. . 57 


TRINIDAD. 


The Standard contains the following retrospect of the year 1839 :— 
“ The first subject of congratulation which strikes us, is the immense 
and very advantageous difference between the position of the planters of 
this colony on the Ist of January, 1840, and the lst of January, 1839. 
Yes, as recently as on this day twelvemonth, all was doubt and distrust 
—no one could say with any certainty that the new system, just entered 
upon, would work, whilst there were but too many grounds to fear the 
contrary. True, the few months which had elapsed since the memorable Ist 
of August had sufficed to shew, that the labourers were not likely in any 
way to disturb the order of society in their mode of enjoyment of the 
recent boon which had been conferred upon them—that there was as 
much, and perhaps more, safety for life, and respect for property, than 
previous to the emancipation: still it must be admitted that, in the dis- 
position evinced pretty generally by the labourers to shift from one 
district to another—in their averzeness to enter into any regular engage- 
ments—in their want of faith, in many cases, in keeping such engage- 
ments when entered into—in their unsteadiness and objection to work 
for any number of days consecutively—there were strong grounds for 
apprehension ; and the planter, whilst he acknowledged the right of the 
labourer to act in this manner as jong as the latter could afford to reject 
all permanent employment, looked round with considerable anxiety, to 
see how he was to get off the crop then on his grounds, and how he should 
manage to raise and manufacture the future crops, from the proceeds of 
which he hoped to derive a subsistence for himself and family. Crop 
time, however, came, and—su ing the expectations of the most 
sanguine—the crop wus got off. te is true that the planter was providen- 
tially assisted by the most tavourable season, perhaps, ever known in 
Trinidad; it is true that his expenses were heavy—very heavy; but still, 
under all the circumstances, it was more than was expected, and the 
‘great question’ was practically and satisfactonly solved: -u crop equal to 
the average of that of the apprenticeship had been got in by free labour. 
Since then, the conduct of the labouring population has been daily more 


steady and satisfactory, and the results of the crop of 1840 are looked to 
with hope and confidence. 


TEXAS. 

Baitisn Recocxrrion oF TrZIAx IxpFreNDENCE REFVSED.—From the 
Morning Star (‘Yexian paper), of January 22nd, we quote he following :— 
“England has declined—refused to recognise the independence of Texas. 
Our commissioner appointed to negociate a treaty of recognition with 
that governmen ‘as returned. 

“F,.m he English journals, and from various sources, it is now per- 
fectly apparent that the only obstacle to our acknowledgment is the 
existence of slavery in Texas. O'Connell, whose name is a by-word of 
infamy, by his control of a party in parliament can give a majority 
to the ministers or the opposition; he hns issued his insolent mandate 
to the ministry not to recognise Texas so long as slavery exists in our 
borders. And the ministry buve bowed to bis dictstion—and reruse to 
acknowledge our independence. We deem it our duty to lay these facts 
before our citizens; and we assure them that no possible uncertainty 
exists of the determination to interfere in our domestic institutions. 

„What course, then, we repeat, and we are ready to answer the 
question, ought Texas to pursue towards England? We donot inquire 
whether Texas will submit to any interference in our domestic affairs. 
We know the temper of this people; and England may refuse our 
recognition till our posterity shall possess this eet) from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacitie, till the time when Texian diplomacy, backed by 
Texian armies and navies, shall be able to dictate the law to old Eng. 
land, before we will even entertain the question of any foreign interte- 
rence with slavery. Texas is a slave holding country, and, by the grace of 
God and our right arm, will remain such. If we can make any change in 
this or any otber of our institutions, it will be of our own spontaneous act, 
and neither suggested nor dictated by any foreign imfluence. Slavery 
is no longer a question for discussion and settlement—it is a closedsub- 
ject. We will hear no proposition concerning it. 

“ At this time Texas has no agent of any nature whatsoever in Eng- 
lend. General Henderson has just been greeted with the heartiest wel- 


come home. Mr. MacIntosh, secretary of legation, is left charge de affair’s 
at Paris. 


The course of Texas is TO TAKE NO FURTHER STEP WHATSOEVER AT THE 


negros on board; and, wherees it is necessary t 
made for securing to the said negros, as free persons, a comfortable pre- 


and things, together with such rules and regulations, will be mad 


PRESENT TIME TO OFEN AN INTERCOURSE WITH ENGLAND. 
who, we believe, reall 

not perform this act of 
magogue, we bave, nevertheless, no fear but that Texas will continue to 
flourish, and soon attain a pitch of importance among the nations of the 


If ber ministry, 
desire to acknowledge our independence, dare 


right and duty through fear of a foul-mouthed de- 


world which must needs force our recognition from all.” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Cape papers inform us of the capture of two slavers by her Ma- 

jesty’s ship Modeste, under the powers of Lord Palmerston’s act. They 

ad been brought into Simon's bay. One of them, the last taken, is said 
to have had “ fifty slaves on board, and a valuable cargo.” Of the contents 
of the other, the Escorpao, the South African Commercial Advertiser of 
December 28, furnishes the following particulars. ‘ The distribution of 
the prize negros brought in by the Modeste, bus excited intense interest 
in this town and neigbbourbood. Whoever has the distribution of them 
will bave many eyes upon bim in Europe, and throughout the world. He 
is their guardian; and, as such, of course, bis sole object is to provide, in 
the best possible manner, for his wards. 

“ They are set down upon our shores naked, and, no interpreter having 
yet been found, speechless. A more helpless set of creatures, or more 
deserving of our sympathies, cannot be imagined. A large proportion of 
them are children under ten years of oe 

‘‘ The captured vessel was commanded by Spaniarda, but under Portu- 
guese colours. She bad been on tbe coast several months, and had not 
completed her cargo, which was destined to amount to one thousand souls. 
Some of the unbappy captives bad been already three months on boerd. 
She is a fine fast-sailing vessel ; and, but for an accident that happened to 
her spars, when she the Cape outward bound, she might possibly 
have distanced even the Modeste. As it was they had a brisk chase, and 
some thirty or forty shots were fired et ber rigging before she brought up. 
One of the miscrennts who commended ber says they will be provided 
with guns TXT time. It is to be regretted that the present law does not 


permit the administration of bemp miis trae.” 


Concerning the disposal of these captives the following proclamation was 


issued by Sir George Napier, on the 50th of December. 


% PROCLAMATION. 

t By bis Excellency Major-General Sir George Thomas Napier, K.C.B. 
overnor and Commander-in-Cbief of her Majesty’a Castle, Town, and 
Settlement of tbe Cape of Good Hope, in South Afriga, and of the 
territories and dependencies thereof, and Ordinary and Vice-Admiral of 

the same, Commanding the forces, & c., & e., ke. 
„ Whereas certain African negros have been recently landed at Simon's 
Town, in this colony, from a vessel called the Escorpao, captured as a prize 


by ber Majesty's ship Modeste, and which ssid vessel was deemed to be 
in an unfit state to remain at sea, or to proceed agai 


gain thereto with the said 
at provision be forthwith 


sent subsistence, as well as the means of providing for themselves hereatter. 
I do, therefore, hereby proclaim and make known my determination to 


5 the disposal of the said negros, and of such other negros as may 
e 


reafter land in this colony under the like circumstances (unless otber- 


wise instructed), amongst such inbabitants of this colony, as I shall deem 
desireble, such inbsbitants being thereto consenting, and with such pro- 


visions, and upo 


n such conditions, as shall to me seem just and proper. And 
I further proc 


aim, tbat the duration of tbe contracts of service or appren- 


ticeship to be entered into upon the part of the said negros shall be as 


follows, to wit:— For males of seventeen years or upwards, and for females 
of fifteen years or upwards, a contract of service for the apace of one year; 


and for mules and females under the suid ages respectively, a contract of 


apprenticeship to continue until the male or female apprentice shall attain 
the ages of eiylteen years and sixteen years respectively. 

And whereas there are other matters and things necessary to be in- 
serted in the said contracts of service and upprenticeship respectively, 
which could not conveniently be set forth in this proclamation, as well as 


certain rules and regulations which will be required for the proper protec- 
tion and the continued superintendance of the said negros, as ulso for tLe 
providing for the payment to such apprentices of such wages or other re- 


muneration as may be deemed reasonable in respect to the more advanced 
periods of tbeir apprenticeship. I do further intimate that all such matters 


ae 
known, either by one or more government advertisement or advertise- 


ments, ur else by one or more notice or notices, to be issued under my 


authority, by the person or persons whom I shall, for that purpose, dele- 
gate and appoint. 


“ And whereas some expense has been already, and will be bereafter 


incurred in maintuming, contracting, and superintending the suid negros, 
which the said negros are unable to repay, and which the colonial revenue 
ought notto bear, I hereby give notice that no contract of service or ap- 
prenticeship, as the case may be, shall be made or executed under the 


authority of this proclamation, until after payment by the person proposing 
to take such servant or app 


and in respect of each an 
contracted, such payment to be made into the 
sons whom | shall appoint to receive the same, 


rentice of the sum of one pound sterling, for 
every servant or 5 so proposed to be 
ands of the person or per- 


„And I further direct, that in every case in which any such contract cf 


apprenticeship shall have two or more years to run, there sball be annually 
paid by the master or mistress of such apprentice, for ay 
apprenticeship after the first year tbere ot, tbe sum of ten shill 


year of such 
ings, the same 


to be | ear into the hands of the person or persons to be appointed as aforesaid. 


nd whereas it may be doubtful whether the ages of the said negros 


respectively have been estimated with sufficient accuracy, I do hereby tur- 


ther direct, that no contract of service or apprenticeship be executed 
under this proclamation until a further examination of those negros shall 
have taken place, and a fresh estimate shall have been made of their ages 
petra, by such person or persons, and at such times and places, as Í 
l see fit to a, point and make known. 
“ God save the Queen. 


“Given under my hand and the public seal of the settlement, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, this thirtieth day of December, 1859. 


(Signed ) “ Gro. Naruse. 
“ By command of his Excellency the governor, 
(Signed) 


“ Joun Beur, 
“ Secretary to Government.” 
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ilanthropy of 2 
From every land, bose hills have heard 
The bugle-blast of freedom waking ; 
Or shrieking of her symbol-bird 
From out his cloudy eyrie breaking ; 
Where Justice hath one worshipper, 
Or Truth one altar built to her ; 
Where’er a human eye is weeping, 
O’er wrongs which Earth’s sad children know, 
Wbere er a single heart is keeping 
Its prayerful watch with human woe : 
Thence let them come, and each other, 
And know in each a friend and brother ! 


Yes, let them come! From each n vale... 
Where England's old baronial alle = 
Still bear upon their storied walls 

The grim crusader’s rusted mail, 

Batter d by paynim spear and brand 

On Malta's rock, or Syria's sand ! 

And mouldering pennon-staves once set 
Within the soil of Palestine, 

By Jordan and Gennesaret ; 

Or borne with England's battle line, 

Oer Acre’s shatterec. turrets stooping ; 

Or ’midst the camp their banners drooping, 
With dews from hallowed Hermon wet. 

A holier summons now is given, 

Than that grey bermit’s voice of old, 

Which unto all the winds of heaven 
The banners of the Cross unrolled ! 

Not for the long deserted shrine, 

Not for the dull, unconscious sod, 

Which tells not by one lin ering si 
That there the if of Israel trod : 

But for that rnurn, for which alone 

In pilgrim eyes are sanctified 

The garden moss, the mountain stone 

Whereon His boly. sandals pressed— 

The fountain waich His lip hath bleassee 

Whate'er bath touched His garment’s hem 

At Bethany or Bethlehem, 

Or Jordan’s river side. 

For Frerpow, in the name of Him 
Who came to raise Earth’s drooping poor, 

To break tha chain from every limb— 

The bolt from every prison door 

For those o'er all the earth hath pasiea 

An ever deepening trumpet blast, 

As if an Angel's breath had lent 

Its vigour to the instrument. 


Vis, let them 


And Wales, from Snowdon's mountain wall, 
Shall startle at that thrilliag call, 
As if she heard her Bards again ; 
And Erin's ‘ harp on Tara'a wall’ 
Gire out its ancient strain, 
Mirthful and sweet, yet sad withal— 
The melody which Erin loves, 
When o'er that harp, mid bursts of gladness, 
And slogan cries and lyke-wake sadness, 
The hand of her O'Connell moves. 
Scotland, from lake, and tarn, and rill, 
And mountain hold, and heathery bill, 
Shall catch and echo back the note, 
As if she heard upon her air 
Once more her Cameronian’s prayer, 


From Indian Bengals groves of palm, 

And roy falda wad gales of balm. 

Where pomp and power are rolled 
Through regal Ava’s gates of gold : 

And from the lekes and ancient woods, 

And dim Canadian solitudes, 

Whence, oniy from her throne, 
Queen of the North, Quebec looks down ; 
And from those bright and ransomed Isles 
Where ell unwoated Freedom smiles, 
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And the dark labourer still retains 
scar of slavery’s broken chains! 


From the hoar Alps, which sentinel 

The gateways of the land of Tell, 

Where morning’s keen and earliest glance 
On Jura’s icy top is thrown ; 

And from the olive bowers of France, 
And vine groves garlanding the Rhone. 

‘ Friends of che Blacks,’ as true and tried 

As those who stood by Orge’s side— 

Brissot and eloquent Gregoire— 

When with free lip and heart of fire 

The Haytian told his country’s wrong, 

Shall gather at that summons strong : 

Broglie, Passy, and he, whose song 

Breathed over Syria's holy sod, 

And in the paths which Jesus trod, 

And murmured midst the hills which hem, 

Crownless and sad Jerusalem, 

Hath echoes wheresoe’er the tone 

Of Israel's prophet-lyre is known. 


Still let them come—from Quito’s walls, 
And from the Orinoco’s tide— 
From Lima’s Inca-haunted halls— 
From Sante Fe and Yucatan,— 
Chiefs who by swart Guerrero’s side 
Proclaimed the deatliless ricirs or MAN, 
Broke every bond and fetter off, 
And hailed in every sable surf, 
A free and brother Mexican! N 
Chiefs who across the Andes’ chain 
Have followed Freedom's flowing pennon, 
Aud seen on Juni.’s fearful plein, 
Glare o’er the irokew ranks of Spain, 
The fire-burst of Bolivar’s cannon ! 
And Hayti, from her mountain land, 
Shall send the sons of those who hurled 
Defiance from her blazing strand— 
The war-gage from her Petion’s hand, 
Alone against a hostile world. 


Nor all unmindful thou, the while, 
Land of the dark and mystic Nile !— 

Thy moslem mercy yet may shame 

Al tyrants of a C ristian name,— 
When in the shade of Cezeh’s pile, 

Or, where from Abyssinian hills, 

El Gerek's upper fountain fills, 

Or where from mountains of the Moon, 
Fl Abiad bears Lis watery boon, 
Where’er thy lotus blossoms swim 

Within their ancient hallowed waters ; 
Whoere’er is heard thy Prophet’s hymn, 

Or song of N ubia's sable daughters,— 
The curse of Sctavery snd the crime, 
Thy bequest from remotest time, 

At thy dark Mehomet’s decree 
For evermore shall pass from thee ; 

And chains forsako each captive’s limb 
Of all those tribes, whose bills around 
Have echoed back the cymbal sound, 

And victor horn of Ibrebim. 


And thou, whose glory and whose crime 
To earth’s remotest bound and clime, 
In mingled tones of swe and scorn 
The echoes of a world have borne, 
My country! glorious at thy birth, 
A day-star flashing brightly forth— 
The herald-sign of Freedom’s dawn ! 
Ob ! who could dream who saw thee then, 
And watched thy rising from afar, 
That vapours from oppression’s fen 
Would feed thy upward tending star? 
Or that Earth’s tyrant powers, which heard, 


Awe-strack,the shout which hsiled thy dawning, 


Would rise so soon, prince, peer and king, 

To mock thee with their welcoming, _ 

Like Hades, whea her thrones were stirred 
To the down-cast Star of Morning ! 

Aha f and art thou fallen thus? 

Art mod become as one of us?’ 


Land of my fathers !—there will stand, 
Amidst that world-assembled bend, 
Those owning thy maternal claim, 
Unweakened by thy crime and sbame,— 
The sad reprovers of thy wrong— 

The children thou hast spurned so long. 
Still, with affection’s fondest yearning, 
To their unnatural mother turning. 

No traitors they !— but tried and leal, 
Whose own is but thy general weal, 

Still blending with the patriot’s zeal 

The Christian's love for human kind, 

To caste and climate unconfined. 


A holy gathering !—peaceful all 
No threat of ae sa call 
For vengeance on an ernag brother; 
But, in their stead, the God-like plan 
To teach the brotherhood of man 
To love and reverence one another, 
As sharers of a common blood— 
The children of a common God !— 
Yet, evon at its lightest word, 
Shall Slavery’s darkest depths be stirred : 
Spain, watching from her Moro’s keep, 
er slave-ships traversing the deep; 
And Rio, in her strength and pride, 
Lifting, along bor mountain side, 
Her snowy battlemen@ and towers 
Her lemon groves and tropic bowers, — 
With bitter bate and sullen fear, 
Its frecdom-giving voice shall hear; 
And where my country’s flag is flowing, 
On breezos from Mount Vernon blowing, 
Above the Nation’s council balls, 
Where Frecdom’s praise is loud and long, 
While, close beneath the outward walls, 
The driver plies his reeking thoog— 
The hammer of the man-thief falls, 
O’er hypocritic cheek and brow, 
The crimson flush of shame shall glow : 
Aud all who for their native land 
Are pledging life and heart and band 
Worn watchers o’er her changing weal, 
Who for her tarnished honour feel— 
Through cottage door and council-hall 
Shall thunder an awakening call. 
The pen along its page burn 
With all intolerable scorn— 
And eloquent rebuke shall go 
On all the winds that southward blow ; 
From priestly lips, now sealed and dumb, 
Warning and dread appeal shall come, 


- Like those which Israel heard from him, 


The prophet of the cherubim, 
Or those which sad Lsaias hurled 
Against a sin-accursed world. 


Its wizard-leaves the Press ball fling, 


Unceasing from its iron wing, 
With characters inscribed thereon, 

As fearful in the despot's hall, 
As to the pomp of Babylon 

The fire-sign on the palace wall! 
And, from her dark iniquities, 
Methinks I see my country rise : 
Not challenging the nations round 

To note her tardy justice done 
Her captives from their chains unbound, 

Her prisons opening to the sun. 
But tearfully her arms extending 
Over the poor and et ; 

Her emblem, now no longer 
A bird of prey, with talons reeking, 
Above the dying captive shrieking ; 
But, spreading out her ample wing— 
A broad, impertial covering— 

The weaker sheltered by the stronger 
O! then, to Faith’s anointed eyes, 

The promised token shall be given ; 
And on a nation’s sacrifice, 
Atoning for the sin of years, 
And wet with tential tears— 
The fire shall fall from Heaven. 


Philadelphia Paper. 
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THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE AND BRITISH 
GUNPOWDER. 


Ir is well known to our readers, that the supply of slaves for the 
ships which hover on the coast of Africa is derived to a great 
extent from internal wars, which are fomented for the purpose 
by the slave-traders. A large part of the articles furnished in 
return for slaves consists of arms and ammunition for these 
murderous wars, and by far the greater part of these procced 
from English ports. We print below an account (extracted from 
official documents) of the quantitics of gunpowder exported from 
Liverpool in the year 1839 ; from which our readers will see at a 
glance, what an enormous proportion of it (upwards of 17,000 
oe have gone to Africa. And almost the whole of this has 


been shipped by British merchants, to trate the murders 
which feed the slave trade ! N 


GUNPOWDER EXPORTED FROM LIVERPOOL IN 1839. 
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; _ PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 
1 E attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 
is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 
recently taken place in J amaica, which, it not promptly and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin of those against whom they have been directed, 
but the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the Negro 
at so costly a sacrifice. 

At the Assizes for the county of Cornwall, held at Montego Bay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under different pretexts, against several 
well-known friends of the labouring classes in that Island. Amongst the 
victims of these proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the magistrates 
specially appointed for the protection of the emancipated population, in 
each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances whicis 
can leave no doubt thut the design is to ruin those whose hatred of 
oppression has rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom. 

At the same Assizes, a criminal information, filed by order of the Court 
acainst the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Baptist 
minister, was tried, and the jury, without the formality of retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chief Justice, and the plaintiff was left with 
bis injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pay. 
These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a 
greater excitement than has been known in the island since the insur- 
rection in 1892. ; 
The Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
was once sought to deprive them by brute force, now fulling vicums to u 
more specious, but not less effectual weapons of oppression, in the form o 
legal proceedings. 
The juries bee occasions were almost wholly composed of persons 
belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed the at.o- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there 1s no 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the parties against . 
verdicts have been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error en : 
Island, and, if requisite, to the ultimate tribunal in this country, Wich 
will involve heavy legal 


those already incurred. 
To meet these expenses, pow mado to the liberality 
fthe British public. , 
° The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, with gLite er 
to add to their number, to lay the particulars of these atrocious proc une 
fully before the public, to promote subscriptions far the purpo stien eni 
plated, and for similar cases of oppressicn, and to superintend the app 
priation of the funds collected. 3 
COMMIT TEE. 
SaMuFL GURNEY, 75 e N 
‘harles Lushington, Esq. M.P. er. Thomas Scales, Leeds“ 
T F. 1 15 Esq. William Chapman, Esq. Newcastle- 
William Allen, Esq. upon- Lyne. 
Rev. John Dyer. Isaac Bass, Brighton. 
Geor ge Stacey, Esy. J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington i 
G. W. Alexander, Esq. R. I). Alexander, Esq. Ipawic ` i 
Rev. I. J. Freeman. Wm. D. Crewdson, Esq. Kendal. 
Robert Forster, Esq. | W. I. Blair, Esq. Bath. ; 
W. B. Gurney, Esq- Wm. Wilson Esq. Notting * 
Joseph Cooper. Esq. John Cropper, Esq. Liverpool. 
John Scoble, Esq. Rev. John Eirt. Manchester. 
Jacob Post, Esq. 6. H. Head, Fsq. Carlisle. 
Rev. J. Woodwark. Joseph Eaton, Esq. Bristol. 
Thomas Clarkson, Fisq. Play ford Richard Rathbone, Esq. Liv apon 
fall, near Ipswich. J. Marriage, jun. Esq. Chelmsfor . 
Joseph Sturge, Esq. Birminghom |! Henry Sparkes, Esq. Lxeter. 
J. T. Price, Esq, Neath. Jon. Backhouse, Esq. Darlington. 
James Whitehorne, Esq, Bristol. 


expenses in addition to 
an earnest appeal is 


Amount already advertised. £1346 18 9 
Dr. fall, . Bristol. 0 ; ‘ è . 25 0 0 
Samuel Thomas, Esq. dittu à ; ` 1 . . U 0 
Edward Thomas. Esq. ditto . ° 5 ° 25 0 1 
John Hartord, Esq. s sc = Wee 
James Charlton, Esq. „ <a: 2° ce. we aG 829 
Henry Hunt, Feq. dita el oe = 89 0 
Dr. Ash, 2 i ditto ` A F ; . 3 0 0 
Sarah Allen ditto. ; : Ho a 3 0 0 
Thomas Sauders. Esq. = ditto”. e . e . 200 
Ann Nah ditto „ %%% Ä 
Hannah Price e « ditto à . à à . » 1 0 0 
Josiah Grace, Esq. die 2 ow a e 
A Friend, per Joseph Eaton, Esq. . . 10 6 


Subscriptions will be received at the following places :=— 


Wires versus BLACKS AT THE Lorp’s TABLE. | From the Jamacia 
Baptist Herald.) A few Sabbaths since, l witnessed the following most beart- 
ren ling scene, at the communion-table of our ascended Lord. ‘The ordinance 
wus delivered to the communicants as they came by, and knelt around the 
altar. Twenty or more could kneel around ìt at a time. One class came up, 
knelt and received the ordinance, and were bid depart in peace. A second 
class came, received the ordinance, and were told to depart in peace. A 
third class came, and were received in a similar way. A fourth class 
came ; there were eight or ten who came. The minister waited, and urged 
all to come. Soon two respectable-looking coloured females detached 
themselves from the congregation, walked down the aisle, went round to 
one end of the altar, away from the rest, and were about to kneel. The 
minister at this time saw them, and motioned them awsy toa pew. They 
d d, looking sorrowful and heart-broken. The communicants were 
ordered to depart in peace. ‘ Now,” says the minister, “if there ere 
5 of our coloured friends who wish to come, they can come.” The two 
ccloured ladies modestly and meekly took their place at the altar. In a 
cold and indifferent way the sacrament was administered. The minister 
turned from them as soon as they hed received it, and left them kneeling, 


without repeating the usual form, “ D . A 
they rose and departed, epart in peace, &c, At length 


Samuel Gurney, Esq.. Treasurer, Lombaru-street. 

Messrs. Herries, Farqubar, and Co. St. James’s-street. 

Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Bankers, Princes-street, City. 

Messrs. Hanburys, Taylor, and Lloyd, Bankers, Lombard-street. 

Baptist Missionary Society's Office, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 

J. II. Tredgold, Esq., Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

Society, 27, New Broad Street, or by any of the Members of the Com- 

mittee. Henry Srenry, Sec. 
27, New Broad Street. 


— | 


Tux Portuavese Saver, Ulysses, was condemned by the 
British Court of vice-edmiralty at Jamaica, under Lord Palmerton's act, 


on the 20th of January last. is is the first instance of a foreign slaver 
being condemned by a purely British court. 
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During the intervals of leisure afforded to the deputation, they 
had the advantage of introductions to M. Guizot, the present 
ambassador from Tae to this country, M. Dupin, Count Giron- 
deau, M. Passy, then finance minister, an old and warm friend of 
the negro, M. Teste, M. Gasparin, &c., and of meeting parties 
of distinguished and influential persons at the houses of M. de 
Tracey, M. Luttcroth, and M. Montrol, to whom they feel much 
indebted for their polite attentions, and the warm hospitality 
shown them. They had also the privilege of meeting at the 
house of the Rev. Mr. Wilks many christian friends, who were 
addressed by the deputation on anti-slavery subjects. 

In closing this very brief account of their visit to the French 
metropolis, the deputation have great reason for thankfulness, 
that, whilst they discovered some things to discourage them, they 
discovered more to checr them. In the hands of the distinguished 
men who compose the committee of the French society, the cause 
of abolition will not be allowed to slcep, but will be urged for- 
ward, at the earliest possible moment, with all the zeal, influence, 
and eloquence they are known to possess. With such men as 
M. Odillon Barrot, M. de Lamartine, M. Passy, M. de Tocque-, 
ville, M. de Remusat, M. Isambert, M. de Tracey, and numerous 
others that might be mentioned in the chamber of deputies, the 
deputation have full confidence that when the debate on tlie 
question of abolition shall come on, it will be not less effective 
than brilliant, and will lay the foundation for the final triumph of 
those great principles which lie at the root of the freedom, the 
civilization, and the happiness of mankind. 


ANTI-SLAVERY DEPUTATION TO FRANCE AND 
HOLLAND. 


As it would be quite impossible, in our present number, to give 
in extenso the lengthened report, with its appendix, of the visit of 
our friends, Messrs. Alexander, Whitehorne, and Scoble to 
France, we must confine ourselves to an abstract of their pro- 
ceedings whilst there, and select portions of the valuable inforima- 
tion they obtained of the state of slavery in the colonial depen- 
dencies of that country, and of the efforts of the distinguished 
abolitionists of France to promote its abolition. 

In pursuance of a resolution framed by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, at its sitting on the 27th December last, 
Mr. Alexander, the Treasurer of the Society, Mr. Whitehorne, 
of Bristol, and Mr. Scoble, proceeded to Paris on the 23rd 
of the following month, and reached that city on the 27th. The 
object popes in going thither was to consult with the committee 
of the French Anti-slavery Society on the plan for the abolition 
of slavery, which it was understood would be formally presented 
to the consideration of the chamber of deputies in the session of 
1841, and would form the basis of discussion during its present 
sitting ; and to endeavour to secure their co-operation in the over- 
throw of slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world. 

Immediately on their arrival, the deputation put themselves 
into communication with those zealous and tried friends of the 
negro, Messieurs de St. Anthoine and Isambert, who imparted 
to them a large fund of useful information as to the then state of 
the abolition question—the difficnlties to be encountered in bring- 
ing it to a successful issue—and the hopes that might be cherished 
that the day was not distant when France, as well as England, 
would not have a slave in her colonial possessions. Subsequently, 
they had the advantage of the counsel and assistance of Messieurs 
De Tracey and Appert, not less the devoted friends of abolition 
than their distinguished friends already mentioned, who were 
appointed to receive the deputation, and to arrange the period 
When they could meet the French committce. 
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In company with his friend Mr. Whitehorne, Mr. Alexander 
proceeded on the IIth of February from Paris for Holland. Their 
first stay in that country was at Amsterdam, where their atten- 
tion was particularly directed to procure information respecting 
the extent and circumstances of slavery in the Dutch colonies, 
It is matter of regret that they did not succeed in obtaining all 
the. knowledge on the subject of their inquiry which is desirable, 

As a large portion of the French Anti-slavery committee was | but enough has been learned, to evince the importance of directing 

composed of tinguished members of the chamber of deputies, | public attention in Holland to the slavery which exists in the 
whose engagements at that time happened to be of a pressing | foreign possessions of that country. 
nature, the deputation had not the honour of an introduction to From the best information received, the number of slaves in the 
them, until a subsequent day, when they were most courteously | colony of Surinam appears to be from 50,000 to 60,000, including 
and cordially receive Among the eminent men who were present | upwards of 600 belonging to the Dutch government. Mr. Alex- 
at a special meeting of the committee, were the Marquises D’Har- | ander was informed that the precise number of slaves is not given 
court, De Tracey, De la Rochefoncault, Liancourt, the Counts De | in any published document. 
la Borde, De Sade, De Remusat, Baron Roger, Messieurs Odillon By the lowest computation the excess of deaths over births in 
Barrot, De Tocqueville, Isambert, Billiard, Dufau, Montrol, &c. | Surinam, among the slave population, is 3 per cent. per annum, a 
&e. &c. They were introduced by Messieurs De St. Anthoine | fearful decrease, and which scarcely had a parallel in the island of 
and Appert, M. Odillon Barrot in the chair, from whom the | Trinidad during the period of slavery in the British West Indies, 
deputation reccived a cordial welcome in the name of the society. | althongh at the time referred to, the diminution of the servile 
Alber having stated the objects they had in view in their visit to | portion of the community in that island was greater than in any 
Paris, and presented the letter and resolutions to the distinguished | other island or colony under the English government. 

chairman with which they were entrusted by the London com- It was further mentioned, that, by statements contained in the 
mittee, the deputation replied at length, and they trust satisfac- | Surinam almanac, it is shewn, that from six to eight plantations 
torily, to a series of most searching questions on the results of | annually go out of cultivation, a circumstance which strongly 
emancipation in the British colonies, and strenuously urged on | corroborates the information relative to the mortality among the 
their friends the necessity of seeking the immediate and entire | slaves, and proves the impolicy, in addition to the wickedness, of 
abolition of slavery, and of steadfastly resisting any roposition | slavery. It may also be observed, that the frightful decrease in 
that might be made to enforce an apprenticeship as preliminary to the slave population of Surinam, affords an evidence in addition to 
complete emancipation, whether with the view of preparing the | those already well known in England, of the murderous character 
negros for freedom, or as necessary to secure the re-payment of of sugar cultivation by slaves, — 

the proposed compensation to the planters from their compulsory It appears that a Moravian mission has been in existence at 
toil. At the close of the sitting of the committee, the deputation | Surinam for about a century, but, until within the last few years, 
were invited to meet their friends again on the following Monday | the missionaries had not access to twenty estates in that colony. 
morning, and to favour them on the evening of that day wit At the present time they are partially admitted on one hundred 
their presence at a banquet, both of which invitations they | plantations, among a number of between four and five hundred. 
accepted. hose estates to which their labours are confined are in general 

Subsequently the deputation met the committee a second time, | visited monthly, but it frequently happens that the missionary is 
when they presented in writing detailed answers to the questions | informed, on wishing to see the slaves, that it is inconvenient for 

which had been proposed to them. The justly celebrated M. De | him to do so, and he is not allowed to see any of them, or only a 
ine presided on that occasion. Ina beautiful speech, replete | small part of their number, on these occasions. Thus has the 
With fine sentiments, M. De Lamartine developed his views on the | master or overseer of the slave the monstrous power of shuttin 
necessity of an apprenticeship for the benefit of the negros, and | out from the victim of his cupidity and tyranny the light of that 
Was replied to at length by the deputation. It is hoped that this | gospel, which might cheer and sustain him amidst the toils and 
great man, whose influence is so extensive, and who is 80 deservedly ae e sufferings to which he is exposed. 
respected, may yet see that the best way to educate the negro 1s ery little lettered instruction appears to be given to the slaves, 
to make him free. The deputation ventured to observe that to | and the affecting demoralization almost universal in countries 
education in one hand, and the cart whip in the other, was | where slavery prevails, is found extensively in Surinam among all 
not likely to be a very successful scheme for {mproving the cha- ere A very small number of the slaves are united by the 
Tacter of the enslaved n in morals and religion. a short | bond of marriage. x ; 
hotice of the banquet 185 to the deputation 8 inserted in a | In a book entitled ‘ Leschouvring van den Toestland der Sag 
Previous number, it is not necessary again to advert to it. naamsche Plantagrislaven,’ written by F. A. Kuhn, and publidhs# 
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at Amstcrdam in 1828, an account is given of the situation of the 
slaves in Surinam at the time of its compilation, when it appears 
to have been one of considerable suffering in various respects. 
It is, however, very desirable that a correct statement should he 
obtained of the present circumstances of the slaves in the Dutch 
colonies, both as respects law and practice; as likewise, their 
number, and the proportion of males and females, and married 
and unmarried persons among them. 

Mr. A. did not learn the number of slaves in the Dutch 
West India islands. In Java, they are estimated at about 1500, 
and are said to be exclusively domestics, the agricultural labour 


of this important and thriving island being performed by free 
men. 


[WEDNESDAV, 


for the insane a chief object of their inquiries and examination, 
the subject of slavery has likewise had a share in their labours of 
love. This has been particularly the case at this place, and at 
Utrecht. One of the meetings they had in this town, which was 
attended by upwards of fifty persons of both sexes, was wholly 
devoted to explain the views of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society ; and at Utrecht, where more than eighty persons 
of both sexes were present, nearly two hours were employed in a 
similar way. Professor Ackerdyke was one of the hearers, and 
both Mr. Allen and Mr. Gurney narrated the principal events 
connected with the history of this cause in England ; after which 
I likewise gave some details on the state of slavery in the Dutch 
colonies, demonstrating the necessity of putting an end to the 
prevailing system, even for the real interest of the owners of the 
plantations, Besides this, we had a t deal of conversation’ on 
that subject with several individuals of note at Rotterdam, the 
Hague, Utrecht, Ziest, and even at Zwoll ; and have every where 
endeavoured to show the necessity of procuring as much informa- 
tion as possible on the abuses arising from a state of slavery in 
our own colonies, as well as in others, and of sp 


reading this 
information at mi 
c 


, through the means of our various periodical 
publications, whi 


During the stay of the deputation at Amsterdam, they called 

n a considerable number of persons, including several ministers 
religion. Among these it is hoped that the hearts of some are 
touched with compassion for the situation of their deeply injured 
fellow-subjects, and that they will not rest without using vigorous 
exertion to obtain for these unhappy bondsmen, the liberty of 
which they are at present so unjustly deprived. 

From Amsterdam Mr. Alexander proceeded to Utrecht, where 
he made only one call, on Professor Ackerdyke, to whom he had 
a letter of introduction, who appeared to enter cordially into his 
views. Had Mr. A.’s arrangements permitted, he would gladly have 
devoted a longer time to a visit to Utrecht. It will however be 
seen, in the sequel of this report, that his lack of service at this 
place has been supplied by other labourers. Mr. John S. Mollet 
met Mr. Alexander at Leyden, where they made several calls, 
and were pleased to find that most of those with whom they had 
intercourse sympathised in the object of their mission. 

From Utrecht they proceeded to the Hague, where they were 
introduced to several persons, principally through the kind assist- 
ance of Groen Van Printseren, to shom they felt particular 
obligation for his kind services, and had the opportunity of mect- 
ing many influential persons at their Hotel, when the purpose of 
their visit was stated. Several of those present a peared disposed 
to give to the subject brought under their notice that consideration 
which was sought of them, and which its importance and interest 
80 money demand on the part of all who are sensible to the 
claims of humanity and religion. 

Rotterdam was the last place which they visited, and in this 
town it was truly grateful to their feelings, to meet with cordial 
and enlightened friends, who know the cruelty and wickedness 
inseparable from slavery, and who were fully prepared to adopt 
every suitable means of seeking entire and immediate abolition. 
Among these, Mr. Alexander might particularly mention some of 
his fellow. countrymen: including James Laming, to whom he was 
first introduced. Previous to his departure for England, he had 
an opportunity of addressing about eighty persons, when all the 
English ministers of religion were present. On this occasion, the 
extent and some of the features of the slave-trade and slavery, as 
at present existing, were pointed out, including an allusion to 
slavery in Surinam. The cruelties of the apprenticcship in the 
British colonies were also stated, as evidence of the evils which 
must ever exist under a system of coerced and uncompensated 
labour. The good conduct of the negros during that trying period 
was noticed, partieularly as evidenced by the committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to invest: 


gate the working of the 
apprenticeship system. It was further shown, by reference to 
parliamentary documents, that the conduct of the labourers in 


the British West Indies since the introduction of freedom had been 
remarkably peaceful, and that they had generally manifested 
a disposition to work industriously, in those cases in which they 
had been considerately and falrly treated. ‘The advancement 
in education, morals, and religion, already evidenced among the 
new freemen was also noticed, and an appeal made to those pre- 
sent to seek the immediate abolition of a system, baneful alike 
to human happiness, and the moral and religious interests 
of our fellow-men. During this visit to Holland a considerable 
number of anti-slavery documents were placed in the hands of 

rsons in that country, and others have since been forwarded. 

he most important thus circulated were Clarkson on the Abo- 
lition of the slave trade, Buxton on the slave trade, two pamphlets 
on the same subject, and negro apprenticeship, issued by the late 
Anti-slavery Society in Aldermanbury, the whole of the par- 
liamentary reports on the working of freedom in the British colo- 
nies and the Anti-slavery Reporter. Mr. Alexander expresses 
much gratification in having had an opportunity of pleading for 
those whose misery is unseen, unh „ and unknown, by many 
of those who live under the same government. It is his earnest 
hope that the Christians of Holland will not be unmindful of the 
duty which devolves on them in reference to those held in bond- 
age in her colonies; and in this case he entertains the firm and 
consoling persuasion that their labour of love will not be in vain 
in the Lord, but that the bonds of the linjured slaves will be 
specdily broken, and the reign of the Redcemer eminently pro- 
moted by this great act of national justice, among those who are 


now living in the awful demoralization and darkness of heathen- 
ism. 


u 
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will certainly be done in a short time.” 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN CEYLON. 


We have much pleasure in publishing the following interesting 
document, narrating the measures taken by Sir Alexander 
Johnston for the abolition of slavery in Ceylon. Deeply do we 
regret to add, that. through the culpable and all but inexplicable 
negligence of the British government, these plans, so admirably 
adapted to their end, and so easy or execution, have not been 


carried out. There yet remain 28,000 persons in slavery in 
Ceylon! ` 


Sir Alexander Johnston having, in 180} been appointed to a 
high office in His Majesty’s service in Ceylon, and having care- 
fully ascertained, as well the numbers of the slaves at the Cape of 
Good Hope, as of those in the island of Mauritius, in the southern 
pen of the Peninsula of India, on the respective islands of Ceylon, 

umatra, and Java, at 'Malacca, and on the numerous islands in 
the Eastern seas, as also the nature of the moral and political 
circumstances which exercised a powerful influence over the 
different countries in Africa and Asia from whence all those places 
were supplied with slaves, formed a plan before he left England, 
for the gradual abolition of the whole of the trade in slaves which 
was carried on in the Indian seas, and of the state of slavery which 
had RE so long in the various parts of the British dominions 
in India. 

Sir Alexander thought it advisable in the first instance to try 
and accomplish this object in the island of Ceylon, and afterw 
if he succeeded there, to adopt such measures as might appear to 
be calculated for accomplishing a similar object on the continent 
of India. With this view, he proposed to begin by taking the 
following steps in Ceylon :— 
i 3 Te prevent any importation whatever of slaves into that 

2nd. To tae severely all inhabitants of the island who might 
be convicted of having been engaged in any way in the slave-trade 
in any part of Asia. 


3rd. To introduce a general system of education amongst all 
classes of people on the island. 

4th. To prepare the minds and the feelings of the natives for 
the complete abolition of the state of slavery, by establishin 
Christian missionary stations in central parts of the country ; an 
hy ee the scriptures amongst all the different classes of 
the people, 

5th. To render all the proprictors of slaves on the island anxious 
to divest themselves, whenever they can safely do so, of all the 
Se le in slaves, by imparting to those slave proprietors, in the 

rst instance, all the rights and privileges of freemen, enjoyed by 
British subjects in England; and by continually shewing them 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of their ever being able to 
exercise those rights with the impartiality and independence with 
which, as ‘freemen, they ouglit to be able to exercise them, as 
long as they continued themselves to be the proprietors of slaves. 

Sir Alexander having submitted the whale of his plan, and all 
the information. which he had collected, to his friends in parlia- 
ment, immediately received from those gentlemen the most ready 
assurance that they highly approved of his plan, and that they 
would most cordially support him in his undertaking with all the 
influence which they possessed in England. 

Accordingly Sir Alexander proceeded to the island of Ceylon, 
in 1802; and, with the advice and co-operation of his friends, 
introduced, between 1802 and 1808, several local regulations into 
that island, which effectually prevented the natives of the country 
from importing any new slaves into the island, and from being 


engaged, in any way whatever, in the trade of slaves, in any part 
of Asia. 


Extract from a letter addressed by Mr. M. S. Mollet to Mr. 
Alexander, dated 24th of March, 1840; W to a visit paid 
by Mrs. Fry, Mr. Samuel Gurncy, and Mr. William Allen, to 
some parts of Holland, in which he bore them company. 


In the course of this excursion, which has been highly 


Sir Alexander having thus accomplished part of his plan, and 
having, in 1809, been officially sent to England by the government 
of the island, for the purpose of proposing to His Majesty’s them 
ministers several measures which he thought highly conducive to 
the happiness of the natives, and to the prosperity of the islan 
proposed, amongst others, that a new and more efficient trib 
interesting, though our friends have made prisons and the houses | should be established in Ceylon, for the detection and punishment 
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able mention of the conduct of all the slave proprietors in Ceylon, 
in the eleventh report of their proceedings. 

This result is worthy of the consideration of the statesman, 
the philosopher, and the christian, because it was brought about 
without putting Great Britain to any expense whatever, and 
because it affords a ‘decisive proof, thut the most certain way of 
inducing tlie people of Asia to treat their slaves with humanity 
and liberality is to raise the moral and political character of the 
masters, by imparting to them all the rights and privileges of 
freemen cnjoyed by british subjects in England, and to purify 
and enlighten their principles of religion by circulating amongst 
them translations of the scriptures, and making them practically 
acquainted with the principles of christianity. 


of all offences committed against the provisions of the act of 1806, 
declaring the trade in slaves to be felony : that all the rights and 
rivileges of freemen, enjoyed by British subjects in England, 
ould be granted to the natives of every caste and religious per- 
sassion in Ceylon; and that Wesleyan and other missionary 
stations, and an auxiliary bible society, should be established on 
that island. 

Sir Alexander having, while he remained in England from 1800 
to 1811, constantly consulted with his friends upon all these 

estions, was ultimately enabled, through their influence with 

Wesleyan and other missionary societies, and with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, to induce those powerful bodies to 
enter completely into his views, and to concur with him in opinion 
as to the propriety of establishing Wesleyan and other missionary 
stations, and an auxiliary bible society in Ceylon ; and at one of 
the meetings which took piace, by appointment at Mr. Wilber- 
force’s house, between Mr. Wilberforce, the late Lord Teignmouth, 
the late Dr. Coke, the then head of the Wesleyan society, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston, the whole of the preliminary arrangements 
for establishing the Weslcyah missionary stations in Ceylon, were 
finally settled ; and the Rev. Dr. Coke stated, that he had been 
80 thoroughly convinced from what had been said of the impor- 
tance of that station, that he should fecl it to be his duty, not- 
withstanding his age, to accompany the Wesleyan missionaries 
who were to be sent to Ceylon; and to remain on tlie island as 
long as Sir Alexander might think it necessary, for making such 
arrangements as might be required for insuring the success of the 
mission. 

Sir Alexander having succeeded in obtaining, as well the differ- 
ent powers which he required from his Majesty's Ministers, as the 
Various information which he required from the Wesleyan and 
other missionary societics, and from the British and Forcign Bible 
Society, returned to Ceylon in 1811. On his arrival there, lie took 
immediate steps for promulgating throughout Asia the nature of 
the provisions of the act of 1806, declaring the trading in slaves to 
be felony, and also for explaining the object of the new connnis- 
sion, under which offences against the provisions of that act were 
to be tried; and shortly after the following circumstances 
occurred, which made the provisions of the above act more 
generally known than ever throughout Asia. (Sec Ninth Report 
of the African Institution.) 

Some Mahommedans of high rank, Malays, descendants of 

Arabs, and inhabitants of the southern peninsula of India, 
happened, while returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca, to touch, 
in an Arab ship, at Point de Galle the southern port of Ccylon, 
and, during their stay there, to purchase the children of some of 
the poorer inhabitants of the country, for the purpose of making 
slaves of them; and these persons, having been tried for this 
offence under the new commission, were convicted, and sentenced 
to pensament which circumstance, as they werc men of consider- 
able importance in their respective countries, and as they were 
detained in prison in Ceylon, called the attention of the people of 
those countries forcibly to the subject, and served to put an end, 
at least for a considerable time, if not altogether, to the repetition 
of a similar offence by any persons of those countries. 
Although Dr. Coke, who had accompanied them from England as 
he had said he would, died from fatigue and the infirmitics of age on 
the passage, the other Wesleyan missionaries reached the island of 
Ceylon in perfect safety, and were shortly after established on 
that island, in the manner in which Sir Alexander and his friends 
had agreed that they should be established; and have since 
produced all the moral and political effects amongst the natives of 
the country which they had anticipated. 

The 5 of a charter of justice, under the great seal of 
England, imparting, as proposed by Sir Alexander, the right of 
sitting upon juries, and being tried by juries of their own coun- 
a and all the rights and privileges enjoyed by British 
subjects in England, were carried into full effect by Sir Alexander; 
and the various proceedings of the African Institution and the 
Society of Friends in favour of the abolition of slavery were 
regularly explained, as they were published, to such of the natives 
of Ceylon as acted as jurymen, by Sir Alexander, who took the 
opportunity, when they attended the court as jurymen, to point 
out to such of those as were proprictors of slaves, the difficulties 
to which they must be subject, whenever they might be called 
upon to act as jurymen in cases in which the prisoners might 
happen to be slaves. These measures, aided by the exertions of 

Wesleyan and other missionaries, and the circulation of the 
Scriptures through the auxiliary Bible Socicty, gradually pro- 
duced a very desirable effect upon the minds of the proprietors 
of slaves in Ceylon; and they, amounting in number to 760 pro- 
pn, and having, it is believed, an interest in from 11,000 to 

2,000 slaves, unanimously passed a resolution in 1816, declaring 
free all children born of their slaves after the 12th of August, 
1816, and agreeing to bring up, at their own expense, all such 

e age 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE VISCOUNT 
PALMERSTON, &c. &c. &c. 


My Lorp, | 
Tak evils which have resulted from the existence of slavery and 


the slave-trade, have not merely affected those who may be said 
to have been held as slaves under the laws of different forei 
states, but also an immense number of persons who are clear T 
entitled to the protection of the government, either as Briti 
subjects, or as the descendants of British subjects, or as having an 
acquired right to that protection under the various treaties mto 
which foreign states have entered with this country, for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. 

Lhe committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 
having directed their attention to these points, venture to e 
them before your lordship, with the earnest hope, that they wi 
engage your lordship’s most deliberate consideration, and that 
such measures may be taken by her Majesty’s government, as shall 
secure to the unfortunate victims of oppression that relief to which 
they are justly entitled, and which their sufferings or their inju- 
ries loudly demand. 

The first class of persons to which the committee would direct 
‘your lordship’s consideration, is the black and coloured population 
of Upper Canada and the West Indies. A large number of this 
class in Upper Canada were once slaves in the United States of 
America, but, having escaped from bondage, and voluntarily 

laced themselves under the protection of the British flag, have 
ecome a most loyal, devoted, and useful body of subjects to her 
Majesty. The committee are credibly informed, that attempts are 
frequently made by the former masters of these persons to recover 
them, on the alleged ground that they are fugitives from justice, 
and not from oppression ; and that, on some occasions, when given 
up, as they conceive improperly, by the authorities, there has 
been the most desperate resistance on their part, accompanied 
with bloodshed and loss of life, and it has thus been made manifest 
that they have preferred death to slavery. The committee would, 
therefore, entreat your lordship to cause a strict inquiry to be made 
into these circumstances, with a view of applying the necessary 
remedy. It las also come to the knowledge of the committee, 
that her Majesty’s black and free-coloured subjects of the West 
Indies, engaged as seamen and traders, are subjected to inter- 
al ta aud even to imprisonment, in the pursuit of their lawful 
lings in the Southern States of the United States of America, 
and in the Spanish West India colonies, and that, on some occa- 
sions, when they have not been prepared, either by the production 
of what are termed free papers, or the necessary evidence in proof 
that they are free, they are not only kept in prison, but actually 
sold into slavery by the authorities, to pay their gaol fees. The 
committee venture to designate this practice, not only a most bar- 
barous and gross violation of personal rights, but of the laws of 
nations, and of the respect due to the honour and dignity of the 
crown and people of this country. They would, therefore, respect- 
fully call on her Majesty's government to assert the rights of this 
class of her Majesty’s subjects, as‘of all others, and to insist that 
all laws in these states or colonies, not universally applicable to 
all her Majestv’s uec, without distinction of colour, shall be 
repealed, or take such other means as shall be amply sufficient to 
secure the object in view. 

The next class for which the committee would claim the pro- 
tection of the government, is composed of a large body of black 
and coloured persons who have, at various times, been taken, 
under various pretences, by their masters and others, to foreign 
colonics, and are now held in slavery in such colonics. Many of 
these were taken from their homes during the period they were 
held as slaves in the British colonies, and not a few have been 
taken and sold as slaves in those colonics since the act for the 
abolition of slavery went into effect. The committee have reason 
to assert, that these unhappy persons are longing to return to 
their native islands, and to the bosom of their families, and that 
their present bondage is rendered doubly painful to them by the 
knowledge that they ss, that their friends and former com- 
panions are now in the enjoyment of their rights as men, and of 
their privileges as British subjects. They are to be found in Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe, in Cuba and Puerto Rico, in the slave 
states of the great American republic, and even in Texas. Tho 
committee would, therefore, venture to suggest to your lordship, 
to take such measures as may be required to ascertain their 
numbers, and to secure their prompt return to their families and 
to their homes. 

Another class for which the committee would bespeak the 
powerful intcrposition of the British government, is composed of 
Africans liberated by the Mixed Commissions in the Spanish colo- 


children to of fourteen ; and thereby not only ually 
to put an end to the state of slavery which had existed for 300 
1 in Ceylon, but also to provide that those who should be 
free should, by the education which they gave them, be 
enabled to earn their own livelihood, and become industrious and 
peaceable subjects of his Majesty’s government. 
ve Wilberforce, on Sir er informing him from Ceylon 
the result of the measures which he, with his advice and co- 
operatien, had been carrying into effect on that island for fourteen 
5 the whole of the circumstances of the 
caso before the Institution, which made the most honour- 
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nies, the Brazils, and in the Dutch colony of Surinam, under the | seem only to augment their courage and perseverance. If the destiny of 
treaties made and provided with the various powers to which these | the West Indies were in their keeping, we should have no misgivings as to 
countries belong. These now amount to many thousands, and | the result. But it happens that less depends on these energetic colonists, 
with their offspring, form a large body of people. Their condi- than on the Imperial Government and public opinion in England. And 
tion the committee are assured, is even worse than that of the when the question is how to influence the latter in favour of the West 
slave population of the colonies and countries in which they are Indies, so that wise legislation may come to the aid of the colonists in their 
foun POR the frauds which are practised on them, and on the 


endeavours to save their country, we find no present means adequate to the 
British government in t to them, are of the most open and end. The accustomed organs of the West Indies in this country have not 
respec s s 


: . ; ; : an undivided interest in the Colonies, but commonly regard their West 
disgraceful kind. The committee would, therefore, respectfully | India property as a matter subordinate to interests 5 aami here ; 
propose, that the numbers and actual circumstances of these | and, what is worse, they belong for the most part to the old-fashioned order 
wretched people should be forthwith ascertained, that they should | of West Indian politicians, who have little feeling on the subject beyond 
be placed under the superintendence of properly qualified persons, | an ill-concealed regret at the abolition of slavery, and a lively dread of free 
appointed by her Majesty's government, with a view to their re~ | trade. They can complain of past interference with their property in slaves, 
moval with their own‘consent, as carly as practicable, to the British | and deprecate tuture interference with what they secant as their property 
colonies. in the bounty on West India sugar; but concerning a sufficient measure 
But there is still another and a larger class, the Africans, who, | for the supplying the West Indies with the sine qué non of prosperity, 
contrary to the laws of Spain, Brazils, and Holland, and the | Plenty of labour for hire—or the means by which public opinion and the 
treaties which these powers have entered into with Great Britain, Legislature of the Mother-country might be brought to regard the Colonies 
have been illicitly introduced into their respective territories, and 8 „ have not the most distant ides. ie if they had great 
are consequently illegally held and used as slaves. Had the laws | eech in view, wou U any way tc pursue tien bur tie peated 
tie j ae ae ~ path of gentle importunities addressed to the careless ear of Mr. Morunkn- 
of the countries referre to been carried into full effect, not only covxiny. We speak generally, not denying that there are exceptions, even 
would the vast multitude ot unhappy beings who are now endur- amang the oldest of the old-fashioned West Indian organs. But, speaking 
ing the most terrible fate to which men can be exposed, and the | thus generally, tbe West Indian body, as at present constituted, may be re- 
untold numbers who have miserably perished under circumstances | garded as a worn-out machine of no manner of use. 
the most revolting and horrible, been preserved from slavery and „And yet are there in this country men of West Indian birth or con- 
death, but, the markets for slaves in these countries having been | nexion, capable of worthily representing the new race of colunists, whose 
destro yed, the slave-trade with all its atrocious accompaniments, | energy has been stimulated by untoward events. ‘They comprehend the 
so far as they were concerned, would have ceased. Happily, | dangerous situation of their country, and possess both 55 courage and the 
however, for Nu there is yet hope that no inconsiderable talent to save it. W ith definite objects. they are not deterred by prejudice 
number of these Africans and their descendants, who have sur- | or pride from adopting appropriate means. ‘They know to what extent, an 
vived the perils through which they have been called to pass, may | Why the West Indian culomes have no hold on popular sympathies st 
et be free, and most honourable will it be to the government of | home; and they are prepared accordingly to carry out the principle of 
her Majesty, if it become the instrument of achieving their liberty ! See a oo 11 e all 5 of 1 socially as 
Spain, Brazils, and Holland, have been for many years ender ee ee nee ee ee a cae 
h ’ t sol ? t t 4e Wich of the ruins of Briush slavery a West Indian nation of the} negro blood. 
the most solemn en ments to co-operate with this m Their aim is so to improve the productive industry of the West Indies, as to 
m the suppression of the slave-trade. Under the treaties which | andersell the employers of slave-labour in every market. With these views 
exist with these powers, the Government of this country has they must look forward to the time when bounties on West India produce 
acquired the right to deinand of them what has become of the | would be of no avail, and must therefore be ready to acknowledge the 
Africans who, it is notorious, have been illicitly and scandalously | popular principle of free trade. They are a class called into existence by 
introduced, by tens of thousands, since the forination of those | adverse circumstances, and able to contend with them—unprejudiced, clear- 
treaties, who still continue to be introduced into the colonies and | sighted, bold in their conceptions, devoid of paltry intercolonial jeslousies, 
territories of the two former powers, notwithstanding the vigilance | cognizant of popular opinion in the Mother-country, and desirous to gain its 
of British cruisers, and an immense expenditure of treasure and | 8¥™pathy ; and, lastly, they are a small minority. For now we may ask, 
of life on the part of this country. And further, in the judg- when was so great a change as these men contemplate in the state of the 
ment of the committee, the government has not only acquired %% ese Uy Oe E 
the right to demand what has become of these victims of y but incite them to 0 ator: Steam deviation promiles them 
rare ant n, but a es a ee n their behal > | most valuable aid, by shortening time and space. The glorious region com- 
to declare their right to liberty, and to secure its lenjoy ment. posing the West Indies will soon be united as one country by facilities of 
The committee would, therefore, beg most earnestly of your | intercourse among its parts, and brought almost to our own doors. A vast 
lordship to adopt such measures as shall be a test of the | and new field will be laid open to British enterprise. May it then be co- 
sincerity of these powers to abolish the slave-trade, and shall | lonized over again on the popular principle of freedom in all things! 
lead without delay to the enforcement of their own laws. The 
importance of such a step must be obvious to your lordship, 
inasmuch as it would secure the liberty of an immense body of 
Africans now unlawfully held as slaves, and, what is now even of 


We have read this article with mingled feelings. It lets us 
know clearly how vigorous the efforts are, and are to be, by which 
ater importance, would effectually destroy the slave-trade. 
The committee conceive that the constitution of a court under 


the West Indians, new and old, are endeavouring to make the 
the treaties referred to, possessing ample and summary powers to 


government embark in their scheme of immigration ; and we 
ascertain the bozal froin the creole negros—the Africans imported 


may hence gather with equal certainty, how strenuous and 
watchful our exertions must be, if we mean effectually to guard 
subsequently to the date of the first treaties with these powers 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, from those who had been 


against mischief. But it is evidently intended also to disarm the 
hostility of abolitionists, by n png the belief that an influential 

reviously introduced—and authority to decide, without appeal, 
in all cases brought before it for adjudication, upon the question 


part of the body, the West Indians of the new school, “ are pre- 
of their right to liberty—the onus of proof, in all cases to the 


pared to carry out the ne of emancipation to the end, by 
contrary, resting with the parties claiming ownership, would be of 


abolishing all distinctions of colour, socially as well as politically, 
in the West Indies, and to aid in forming, out of the ruins of 
British slavery, a West Indian nation of the negro blood.” This 
is well and persuasively said; but may it be believed! Can we 
great value in this respect. 
On behalf of the Committee, &c., &c., 
G. W. ALEXANDER, Chairman. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 


have so cheering a matter in some other shape than that of 
unauthorized words! Shall any evidence of what is asserted 
20th March, 1840. 


appear promptly in substantial measures, or undeniable facts? 

ill the young West Indians come out before the public, and in 
some official form declare themselves the holders of such a prin- 
ciple? Will even any one of them write a pamphlet, avowing it 
as hisown! Concurrent as we should be in a course of immigra- 
tion really conducted on the “ popular” and righteous “ principle 
of freedom in all things, we have had too much experience of 
West Indian artifice to believe that such a thing is ſintended 
merely because it is talked of. There have been laws passed in 
the West Indies before now, never intended for anything but to 
delude the people of England; and, for aught we know, the 
article we have quoted may be intended for nobody, but—the 
abolitionists. 

Whatever gratification it may afford us to meet with a con- 
fession of the past errors of the West India body, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of at least oe some new and 


more popular principles, we must emphatically say, let us have 
something more than professions. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF WEST INDIANS, 


Unner the title of the“ Re-colonization of the West Indies, we 
find in the Colonial Gazette of March 25th an interesting article, 
from which we make a few extracts. In describing “ the errors 
of what is called the West India body,” the writer says :— 

“ Not very long ago, there was scarcely a West Indian, either here or in 
the Colonies, who did not imagine that he had a sort of right to wealth un- 
bought by exertion. Till ruin stared them in the face, the whole class 
seemed incapable of believing in the possibility of its approach. Their re- 
sistance to the inevitable abolition of slavery, though angry and obstinate, 
was remarkably feeble in comparison with the power which they might have 
exerted : and if it had been ever so vigorous, it would only have proved 
the more their want of sagacity. Blinded and enervated by a long pros- 
perity, they opposed what no opposition could prevent, and yet brought 
less vigour to the impossible task than would have been requisite to gain a 
favourable cause.” 

He goes on to tell us of the generation of a new race, who 

Have discovered the necessity of exerting themselves, like other people 
who win prosperity. Being thrown on their own resources, and beset by 
difficulties that might appal the stoutest, they show a vigour of thought and 
action proportioned to the emergency. The efforts of various bodies of 
capitalists in the West Indies to obtain Jabour for hire, on which the value 
and indeed the existence of their property wholly depends, remind one 
rather of the adventurous colonizers of a wilderness than of men enfeebled 
by the pampering influence of slavery and monopoly. Fresh obstacles 


Barrisr ANTI-SLAVERY Convention in the United States.—The 
Christian Reflector, of February 19th, contains a spirited call to all Baptist 
Abolitionists, to attend a National Convention of Baptists friends of Imme- 
diate Emancipation, to be held at the MacDougall-street Baptist church 
in this city, on Monday, the 27 th day of April, to form an Americen 
Baptist Anti-Slavery Society, and to consider end adopt the best means for 
enlisting the influence of the Beptist denomination in favour of the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery, not only in their own chureb, but in our 
country and throughout the world. The call is signed by 487 persons, 
the majority of them ordained Baptist ministers, and the others chiefly 
deacons of churches, students of theology, &c.— New York Emancipator. 
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Anti-Slavery Reporter, frecbalders; a blessed change, which providence bas enabled us to ao- 
LONDON, Aram 8ru. 


Ic is im t, but still a secondary question, to consider bow we can 
maintain the natural prosperity of our West Ind s colonies, promote the 
cultivation of products for which the climate is adapted, and keep up, 
if not increase, the consumption of British manufactures. 

I must fairly confess that, so far as these results are to be obtained by 
raising suger in the quantities formerly obtained, I see much reason to 
apprehend we shall not be successful to the degree anticipated by those 
who urge measures now under consideration upon the government. The 
fairest wey, and the one most likely to lead to the truth, will be to pass in 
review the messures proposed. 

These measures are all founded on the proposed encouragement to a 
large emigration of labourers into Guiana, Trinidad, and other colonies, 
With a view to introduce a large population, similar to that now existing 
in the island of Barbados. 

The first proposition for this purpose was for the introduction of a 
number of Indian Jabourers, called Hill Coolies. The proposition, in its 
original shape, contemplated an engagement for five vears, under contract 
of service. 

Although Lord Glenelg greatly mitigated the measure contemplated, yet 
Parliament immediately took alarm at the proposal : the ignorance of the 
people to be removed, the abuses of crowded ships and unwholesome food, 
the unavoidable length of the voyage, the change of climate, the danger of 
compulsion upon another race, and of slavery in a new form ; all these 
objections were urged, and urged with success sgainst the measure. Some 
members of the House of Lords conceived that these evils might be ob- 
viated by regulation, and that house of parliament sent a bill to the House 
of Commons for the protection of the natives of her Majesty's territories 
in the Eas: Indies, contracting for labour to be performed without the said 
territories, &c., by which minute restrictions were laid upon the passage 
of emigrants; and, among other provisions, security was taken, in the third 
clause of the bill, that they should have the means of performing their 
own heathen rites. 

But, when these restrictions came to be considered, those for whose 
benefit the labourers were to be conveyed agreed with her Majesty's 
government that it would be better to stop the emigration from India alto- 
gether, unal some more efficacious, and, at the same time, more simple 
measure could be devised; the governor-general of India, weighing all - 
the difficulties of the case, came to the same conclusion: nor has the com- 
mittee, appointed in Bengal to investigate the subject, proposed any satis- 
factory plan. 

I confess I should be unwilling to adopt any measure to favour the 
transfer of labourers from British India to Guiana, after the failure of the 
former experiment. Admitting that the mortality of the Hill Coolies first 
sent may have been accidental, I am not prepared to encounter the respon- 
sibility of a measure which may lead to a dreadful loss of life on the one 
hand, or, on the other, to a new system of slavery. Corporal punish- 
ment is not unknown to those poor people; and I have heard no 
argument used, in favour of enabling the crowded population of India to 
take advantage of the high wages of Guiana, which remove altogether the 
danger I apprehend. 

Another resource which has been adverted to is, that of the negros cap- 
tured by our cruizers in slave-ships ; but I cannot anticipate much benefit 
from such importation. If, as has lately been the case, the number of 
slaves taken in such vessels should be few, but little advantage would be 
derived from sending them to Trinidad and Demerara, instead of the 
Bahamas, at the risk of fresh capture. You are probably sware that, 
since January, 1838, not more than three captures of ships, with slaves on 
board, have taken place in such situations as to lead to their being brought 
to the West Indian Mixed Commission Court for adjudieation. 

But if this number should increase, and any large addition be made to 
our rich colonies from this source, our whole policy in putting down the 
slave-trade would be exposed to suspicion, and we might not improbebly 
be told, that we were indirectly recruiting our own possessions with com- 
pulsory labour by the very means which we employed to oppress the 
traffic of other nations ; still I am not determined to exclude this source 
of supply, 1 wish only to point out, that it must be either scanty or sus- 
pected, and that those who looked to it as a remedy for the present want 
of labourers will probably be disappointed. 

Other or more legitimate modes of increasing the number of lebourers 
have been suggested. A gentleman, who yields to none in experience or 
ability, conceives that the middle class of Trinidad will be filled by emi- 
grants from the United States, leaving the blacks of the islands to resort to 
field labour for subsistence. This may, to a considerable extent, be the 


case. 
In course of time we msy hope to see the black population, which was 
kept down by legal oppression and licentious morals consequent on 2 state 
of slavery, advance in numbers under the institution of marriage, and in 
the enjoyment of property. Every increase of numbers, if accompanied 
by education and civilized habits, will lead to increase of industry, and be 

productive of wealth. i ‘4 3 
But, supposing everything to one, which, by ties on emigra- 
tion, e captured negros, and natural increase of tion, san Ua 
expected, it will still remain a blem, whether it would be possible to 
maintain sugar cultivation to its former extent, for this is what is meant by 
the term ‘‘ prosperity ;” while, on the other hand, the term “ruin” ig 
of the people, not the want of food or 


used to designate, not the pov 
raiment, not even the 3 or luxury, but simply the decrease 


of sugar cultivation. , 
Let me, then, look at this question largely. It is stated (I take it only 
for illustration), that the wages of s day labourer are, in Guiana, 1s. 6d. per 
day, and in Hindostan not more than 2d. When you should have removed 
to Guiana al number of labourers, they are still to be free labourers ; 
the soil is e, the climate invites to indolence: the Indian race love 
ease and enjoyment, at least as much as any other; you have still no oer- 
tainty for your sugar crop. In the mesntime, it is a mere matter of calou- 
lation to the capitalist what sugar will cost him to reise in Hi to 
bring to England, and to clear of duty; and whether, all this done, he can 
compete successfull with the Demerara planter. If be can, the suger 
business will rise in „ and the Coolie remain at home; the 
will be found for the labourer, and not the labourer go to the i 
Changes in commerce as groat as this took place when woollen ne- 


THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE, 

W ill commence its sittings at Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 
12th of June, 1840. A book is prepared for entering the names 
and other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed by 
anti-slavery bodies both at home and abroad. In a case of such 
singular interest and importance, the committee earnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, either in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodies will send an 
immediate oficial notification of the appointments which may be 
made by them, addressed to J. H. Tredgold, Esq., at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 


Tue case of the Coolies is ppi Lord John Russell has fur- 
ther postponed the discussion of his project to the 15th of May,which 
we hope may be translated—to the Greek kalends. These repeated 
procrastinations betoken embarrassment, and may be regarded, we 
trust, as precursors of the relinquishment of this ill-omened 
scheme. In the mean time, our friends must improve the oppor- 
tunity for action, that they may turn what is now not improbable 


into a happy certainty. 


Tae distinguished traveller and friend, Joseph John Gurncy, 
writes from Antigua, that he has visited the Danish islands of 


Tortola and St. Croix, and the great importance of efforts 
being made for the abolition of slavery there. He speaks in most 
gratifying terms of the peasantry of Antigua. 


IMMIGRATION TO BRITISH GUIANA. 


Copy of Despatch from Lord Jons Russert to Governor Liou. 
Downing-street, 15th February, 1840. 


Sm, —!I cannot be surprised at the anxiety you evince on the subject of 
the ordinance for the promotion of emigration. An equal desire for the 
adoption of some measures upon this subject has been shown by the 
merchants of London and Liverpool connected with the West Indies, and 
is expressed in several memorials. I send you copies with this despatch 
of two of the most important. 

I will not, at present, enter into the question upon which you are at 
issue with the planter-proprietors of British Guiana; pene whether the 
colony is at this moment prosperous or the reverse. The decline of pro- 
duce is unquestionable. The return appended to your despatch of 15th 
October, 1839, shows a decrease on the quarter, from 6th July to 10th 
October, as compared with 1831-2-3, in sugar, of 7259 hogsheads ; rum, 
of 2014 puncheons; molasses, 7309 hogsheads. But in coffee, the de- 
crease is still more remarkable, being a decline from 1,618,228 pounds to 
346,550, or more than three-fourths of the whole production of the former 
years. 

The statement of the West India merchants, in their memorial of the 
17th ultimo, is as follows :—“ The deficiency in the last year’s crops, in 
Demerara alone, exclusive of Berbice, was shown to be no less than 
£930,000.” Some part of this decline may be owing, as you assert, to the 
Isteness of the season; but no doubt can exist as to the fact of a re- 
pont ie falling off in the quantity of produce during the first year of 

Om. 

I am not disposed, as a general proposition, to refer this falling off in 
the produce to the want of adequate 8 as its cause. Many vexatious 
disputes have no doubt arisen ; the proper rate of wages was all to seek ; 

engagements and obligations of slavery had left strong traces in the 
habits and minds both of employer and negro; the one, with little reason, 
expected thet the negro was, at all events, to carry on the cultivation of 
suger ; while the other, with as little right, thought he was, in any case, 
to remain in undisturbed possession of his large provision ground. But s 
ate = more general cause had led to the dechne of cultivation of sugar 
coffee. 

It is not to be expected, that men who can subsist in comfort without 
bard labour will continue to devote themselves to it. The state of planter 
ade the West India colonies witbout a middle class ; the Mon 

intelligent of the emancipated became petty traders. 
few acres of ground will produce a i for a family, with some surplus 
to sell at market, and bring home manufactured goods ; the negros who 
to let their daily 


cern high wages bay or hire plots of land, end refuse 
labour mts Ther is nothing in this singular or culpable. No man in 
i ient to keep a shop or rent a farm, will 
Md less plough as a -labourer, or work from morning till night as a 
i weaver. 
Nor, let me observe, were the damage to end here, would the British 


vernment have any cause to feel disap t. Carrying into effect 
Tce end lat vine ef U men at large, it was their 
object to convert slaves into free men ; to rescue their brethren of Africa 
the lash of compulsory tail, and establish them as christian men on 
where they bed been as chattels, or beasts of burden. 


soil 
this, tho principal question of , there is, I am bappy to say, no room 
„fo doubt. None of the most inveterate o a Bry dil ee enen 
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tures came from Tuscany to England, and fabrics of silk went from the 
East to France. i 
Having made these observations, I have to add, tbat I hava no indis- 
sition to allow the attempt to be made to recruit extensively the popu- 
tion of Guiana. I will atate, in a separate despatch, the modifications I 
think necessary in an ordinance, to replace that which Lord Normanby 
advised her Majesty to disallow. Freedom of labour is the general prin- 
ciple, and restriction should be the exception. 

_ But in whatever degree I might be disposed to yield to the representa- 
tions of the merchants and proprietors, whether in this country or ia the 
colonies, I must enjoin upon you to bear in mind, that the bappiness of 
the inhabitants of the colony you are appointed to govern is tbe chief object. 
Encourage religious instruction, let them partake of the blessings of Chris- 
tianity, preserve order and internal peace, induce the African race to feel 
that wherever the British flag flies they heve a friend and è protector, 
check all oppression, and watch over the impartial administration of the 
law. By such means our colonies in the West Indies will be made to 
flourish, though in a different form and a different sense from that in wbich 
the term has been hitherto used. The Queen, whose commands I now 
convey to you, looks for her reward in the faithful attachment of a million 
of her people, whom it has been her care to render worthy of the boon which 
it was the happiness of her predecessor to be enabled to grant, by the 
liberal assistance of his parliament, and amid the joy of his subjects, 

I have, &c. 
(Signed ) J. RusssLL. 


(WEDNESDAY, 


with Spain and Brazil, for conferring on the courts of mixed commissi 
at the Havannah and Rio de Jancis certein additional powers, N 
in a work of mine lately published ; the effect of which, it is confidently 
expected, will be sufficient to accomplish the suppression of the trade. 
There are several of these mining companies, whose operations, although 
performed by slave labour, are yet conducted in such u way as to make them 
independent of all farther participation in the slave-trade. The directors of 
such associations are, doubtless, aware, how much it is their interest to de- 
prive their rivals of all further supply of the cheap labour they obtain by 
means of importation trom the African coast. Invite them, I beseech you, 
to attend the meeting, in order to exculpate themselves from tbe large share 
they are supposed to take in the encouragement of man-stealing ; and at 
the same time expose the criminal practices of those with whom they must 
be constantly in danger of being confounded. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
London, March 26th, 1840. 


D. Tuansucu. 


Colonial and Foreign Intelligente. 


WEST INDIES. 


JAMAICA. Jatt. Scenes IN SAvANMxAB-LA-MAR.— (From a letter 
of C spein Stuart to Mr. Sturge, dated 4th of February, 1840.)—On 
Saturday last I visited the gaol in this place, and found amongst the 
prisoners one young man and two young women, Their cases appear to 
me to be very grievous, and to involve @ serious outrage on law and jus- 
tice. The names ofthese three young persons are, Benjamin Tennison, 
who seems about eighteen years of age; Annie Williams, who seems to be 
twenty, or upwards ; and Anne Ferrard, who appears to be about eigh- 
teen. All these have been living on New Retrieve estate, the property of 
Neil Maledam, Esq., Sinclair, attorney; Latham, overseer. Benjamin 
Tennison has a brother, named Charles Malcolm, living on the estate, and 
renting on it a house and ground, for which be pays 28. sterling or 38. 4d. 
currency, weekly. With this brother he lived, having no separate house 
or ground whatsoever ; working usually on the estate. Under these cir- 
cumstances, an arbitrary charge of rent was suddenly made against bim, 
amounting to 7s. Gd. currrency ; but he refused 0 pay it; declaring, how- 
ever, as he says, that, if they would give hima house and ground like 
others, be would pay like others; no house or ground was given bim, but, 
without any explanation which he understood or remembers, and without 
any summons to court of which he was aware, he was apprehended, and 
at once hurried to gaol, where he now is. ‘lhe distress warrant on which 
he was committed ig dated 30th of December, 1839, and is signed by G. 
R. Johnston, and J. M. Dawes, local magistrates. ‘be damages, that is, 
the rent charged, is 73. 6d, currency, and the costs 18s. 9d. 

Annie Williams was living with her father und mother, N. H. Spence 
and Janette Wallace, they baving a house alone, without any ground on 
the estate, ber father paying 28. sterling weekly for the house, but rent- 
ing land on another estate, called Magottv, Annie Walliams had no sepa- 
rate house or ground whatsoever; she usually worked on the estate. 
Under these circumstances, she was suddenly and arbitrarily notified that 
she owed rent and was required to pay it; about 11s. sterling. She of 
course refused, having nothing to pay rent for. She was subsequently 
arrested without any trial whatever, and taken to gaol, where she now is. 
The distress warrant is dated 17th of December, 1839, and is signed by 
G. R. Johnston, local; and R. Cocking, stipendiary magistrate. The 
damages [rent] are 11s. Sd., and the costs 183. 9d. currency. 

Anne Ferrard was living with ber mother, Catherine Maledam ; her father 
is dead; she had no separate house or ground Whatever; her mother paid 
a weekly rent of Od. sterling, and her two brothers, who lived with 
them, paid 28. sterling each, per week; she usually worked on the estate; 
she was regularly summoned to the Court-House, and attended. Messrs. 
Johnston and Cocking were on the bench; she was told she owed three 
dollars rent for house and ground ; she replied that she had neither house 
nor ground; that she was living with her mother; but that, it they would 
11 ber a house and ground like others, she would willingly pay as others 

id. She was dismissed and went home; but, on the 13th instant, without 
any further explanation, she was apprehended and taken to jail, where she 
now is. The distress warrant is dated 30th December, 1859, and is 
signed by G. R. Johnstone, local; and by R. Cocking, special, The da- 
mages (rent) are 17s. Gd, and costs, 188. Od. currency. 

These three young persons possess no property of their own. A very 
greut incidental evil in this case is, that, the jail in which they are con- 
fined affording no means whatsoever of separation by day, or of classifi- 
cation at any time, these two young women, who seem by their manners to 
be quite modest and simple, are forced into the company of strangers; one 
of whom is actually a man of highly dangerous character, long inured to 
villany. Another thing which I could not avoid noticing, was the neuseous 
smell of the whole prison atmosphere, The gaoler, who seems a proper 
man, is not supplied with any means of purifying it, or of keeping it pure. 
Stipendiary Harris, who was with me, desired him, however, at my re- 
monstrance, to purchase lime immediately for that purpose, and charge the 
vestry with it. Tbe whole building, though finely situated, and encom- 
passed with a massy stone wall, is, in its whole interior and in all its 
windowings, miserably dilapidated and insecure. 

From my extended intercourse with the peasantry of Hanover, I prefer 
them to any other part of the population of Jamaica which I have seen; 
they seem to me to have a more patient manliness than the othere—not less 
manly, but more patient. It is a double outrage to oppress such people, 
I may add, that, notwithstanding the above grievances, which are bitter 
indeed to many, the people of Hanover {in [general are happy. They are 
too strong in the law, in the churches, in the wants of the estates, in their 
own ready industry, and in the supervision of Great Britain, to be 
crushed. ‘They are steadily, peaceably, and irresistibly rising above the 
lawless freaks of oppression which dash over one another. The greatest 
sufferers are the wrong doers themselves. Many of the estates are 
gloomily standing still, determined to flourish, es of old, by oppression, of 
to perish. I cannot fear, indeed, that they will go on to perish, neither 
can I hope that oppression will altogether cease ; but pride knows bow to 
bow to necessity; and God has given to youthful freedom in Jamaica a 
growth so vigorous, that the weeds seek in vain to overpower her. Sbe 
is rising beautifully above them all. In Hanover, the Rev. John Stainsby, 


ENGLISH SLAVE-HOLDERS. 
(From the Mining Journal.) 


We insert in our columns of to-day a letter from Mr. Turnbull. on the 
traffic in human beings, which is carried on for the more economical 
working of the Brazilian mines—that gentleman directing our attention to 
an item in the report of one of the companies of £45,000, being the ralue of 
the live stock. There can be no question, in our opinion, but that it in- 
cludes (if it be not wholly composed of) the price set on the heads of 
men, women, and children, bought by the company, and whose labour is 
looked forward to as affording the means of profit to the English share- 
holder. It is one of the proud boasts of this country, that a sum of no less 
than twenty millions was, by the legislature, appropriated to that grand 
moral object—the abolition of slavery—and yet we find associated with the 
eompanies, both in the capacity of directors and shareholders, those parties 
who were, many of them, foremost in giving freedom to the slave. 

The present is, however, only one of the many instances afforded us, 
wherein the philanthropist (so mis-called) avowedly protects the interests 
of his fellow-man, but at the same time, covertly and indirectly bene- 
fits by the continuance of a system, which, as n whole, be condemns, but 
which, as a part, he finds to be productive of private advantage and benefit. 
That the advantages arising from slave-lnbour, in the working of the mines 
in Brazil, hold out an inducement to the employment of capital, from the 
economy with which, under such circumstances, mines are worked (free 
labour, we believe, in many cases, not being always attainable), is a 
question too well known and understood by those on whom the direc- 
tion and management of these undertakings devolve in England, to 
require any observation or exposition on our part. We know that, with 
many the means by which the end is obtained is a matter of indifference, 
and that they ask not for detailed information, so that the results are of 
a satisfactory nature. Inthe case of the African slave (who, be it re- 
membered, is considered as so much stock,) he, with his family, must 
be disposed of to another master, should the company be dissolved, or the 
mines not prove prosperous, so that his value may be received and 

laced in the coffers of the company, to be divided between the 
En lish shareholders—those very men who would deprecate slavery, 
and whose signatures may be found to petitions for its abolition ; while 
several have taken an active interest in the question, and, by their votes in 
our legislative body, have acquired the title of the champions of the slave 
and the lovers of humanity. ‘The answer we have already anticipated—the 
scarcity of free labour, and the economy attendant on that of the slave. 
Is this, we ask, an explanation which can be deemed satisfactory by 
any pian who possesses love for his fellow-creatures—who has one 
spark of proper feeling? Are there not other channels for the employment 
of capital with the prospect of profitable results, without dealing and bar- 
ining for the slave, who, when his services are no longer necessary, is 
sold and handed over to the best bidder? Shame on such a system, and on 
those who, as practising it, at once avow their assent to, and their advocacy 
of dealing in human flesh. We hope that government, who are bound to 
see the measure fully carried out which they introduced, and to which the 
nation willingly contributed their twenty millions sterling, will at once 
take the matter in hand, and teach the mining adventurer that his pursuits 
must be confined, at least so far as England is concerned, to free labour, 
and that he must not fill his purse with the ill-earned gains of the labours 
of the slave. 


——— ˙·1.wa Ä 


[The following is the letter referred to in the preceding article.] 


TO TNE EDITOR OF THE MINING JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Through the medium of your excellent Journal, I am desirous of 
calling the attention of the share-holders in the Spanish and Brazilian Mining 
Companies to some facts, in which they are deeply interested, and which may 
N ly, nevertheless, have 1 their consideration. I have just had 

id before me a printed circular, account current, and report, addressed by 
the directors of one of these associations to the holders of its shares, in 
which the principal item of charge consists of an outlay of £45,000. ster- 
ling, and upwards, for the purchase of live stock! 

ow, I desire to know, whether the ladies and gentlemen to whom such 
documents are addressed, are in the habit of informing themselves of the 
nature of the “ live stock” which is thus purchased with their money and 
for their advantage. If the phrase include anything but men, women, end 
children, it is on J because the directors bave ingeniously classed their fel- 
low-creatures in the same category with their horses, oxen, and mules, and 
their other beasts of burthen, Pray tell these unthinking share-bolders that 
they are not only owners of slaves, but among the most active and efficient 
promoters of the African slave-trade. 

A public meeting, I understand, is about to be called for the purpose of 
atrengthening the hands of the government in the negotiations to be opened 
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in contempt of this, the vestry of this parish has resolved merely to put the 
building ag it is into better order; leaving the ordained classification of 
prisoners, and the separation by day of sexes, wholly unattended to. This 
is a gross abuse, and demands decided correction. 

The petty session magistracy is in a deplorable condition. Excepting 
stipendiary Harris, it is almost ultogether one-sided in all questions between 
masters and labourers. Of Mr.Cocking the negros frankly say, No use 
for me, massa, go to him. Him friend with busba—him eat with busha— 
him drink with busha—him sleep at him house—him shake hands with 
him. — They have but two places of sitting in the parish, Lucea and Green 
island, from either of which some parts of the parish are twenty miles dis- 
tant. Even in these two places their sittings are irregular, and heavy 
arrears of business arise. For instance, a great number of labourers from 
different estates were summoned to answer charges of rent last Wednes- 
the following details, which I give as I received them; Rev. C. W. day—but a quarter session court, instead of a petty sessions, was held ; and 
Winkler, was with me; they were given in a very modest and manly | although they attended punctually not one of their cases could be brought 
manner, They told me that they all came out together in December, forward. They were warned to attend the next day (Thursday, 23rd inst.) 
1835; tbat their original number was 544. They were engaged by The petty sessions sat, and they attended again, but the whole day was 
Mr. Lemonius, or his agents; they are chiefly from Hanover; they are | consumed in petty criminal cases (criminal cases taking the precedence of 
Catholics generally; they have no church or minister; their schoolmaster | all others,) and they are now put off till next Wednesday. I need not 
is a Catholic, and teaches the Romish catechism. ] and conducts a kind of | point out the ruinous effects upon the agriculture of the country inseparably 
worship with them on the sabbath day. Their indentures are expired, connected with such litigations and such delays, nor the mutual displeasure, 
and they say they were not faithfully kept ; they are not favourably situated | mistrust, and aversion which they must produce both in master and man. 
for getting work. The superintendant prefers giving employment to the | The loss to the labourers, as poor men, ved see upon their own daily 
negros, rather than to them. They bave not been paid faithfully for the labour for the subsistence of themselves and families; the dissipation and 
work which they formerly performed for the public, by engagement with | uncertainty of mind which it must more or less produce, and the enbanci 
bim; they have no physician. The schoolmaster is very useful and kind | of the prices of provisions, already hurtfully dear, are collateral evils 
in this respect; but for bim they say many more would have died; he | affecting magnitude. The rent cases, above spoken of, have two totally 
seems to be a benevolent and prudent man. They now dwell in houses | illegal features. | 
built by themselves; their land is excellent they occupy each, variously, lat. Charging double rent arbitrarily and suddenly, under pretext of 
from one to five acres ; (each family ;) they bave hitherto had no restric- | some agreement or stipulation to which one side only has agreed—for in 
tion in this, beyond their own means, or energy, or convenience, or choice. | stance :—- 

The scenery is beautiful, consisting of an undulating valley adorned with William Thomas Chambers, 

hills, between s northern and a southern range of mountains; but the Dr. to Blenheim Estate, the property of Neil Malcolm, Ese 

situation is remote, good roads are not formed, and there is no market] 1339. s. & 
Dec. 28th. To rent of house and ground, one week, from 21st 


of the established church, the stipendiary James Harris, John Holt, Esq., 
of Phenix estate, and the proprietors of the same; the Rev. Richard 
Quarrell, of Cheltenbam (in England) ; and the young Baptist missionary, 
Francis; together with the Rev. Charles William Winkler, above-men- 
tioned, of Argyle Penn and Kuockalva, particularly deserve the epproba- 
tion and support, as far as my information goes, of all the friends of impar- 
tial justice. 

Euranaxr SETTLERS.—SEAFORD-TOWN AND MR. LEMoNIvs.— 
From a letter of Captain Stuart to Mr. Sturge, dated 4th February, 1840. 
—On Thursday last, I visited Seaford-town, the third government settle- 
ment of European .emigrants which bas fallen ia my way, in this island. 
I called upon the superintendant, and saw his mistress; he was out. 
The schoomaster also was away from home. From the people I got 


near; I observed in their garden spots, however, ginger and tobacco for 
commerce ; and the coffee, the cane, the mango, and the plantain, besides | 1840. Dec. to darktkte « 6 « 31 
the grained provisions of their country, planted for their own enjoyment. | Jan. 4th. To rent of house and ground one week, from 28th 
But all this is the most favourable side of the picture; death and dis- Dec. to date 4 ꝙ 6034 
content, whatever were its causes, have fearfully ravaged them. I have | Jan. 11th. To rent of house and ground, one week, from the 4th 
the details from them of twenty-six families, yet remaining in the settle- January to date so 6 © + 2 « 0 6 8 
£018 4 


ment, numbering 
Formerly 26 men, 32 women, and 117 children. 
Deceased 2 „ 8 „. and 53 5 
Leaving 24 „ 24 , and 61 ,, 
Of these total as above .. 175 
Have died 6S 


as per agreement and notice given. 
This is one of a muluitude. The people all solemnly affirm that they have 


made no such agreement whatsoever, and are aware of no such notice, apart 
from the bill itself. The above was handed to Chambers about the 15th or 
16th instant. 

2nd. The other illegal feature is, charging several members of the same 
family rent, viz. :— 

George Wilson (and wife) per house and ground, weekly. £0 8 4 

George Wilson, his eldest son, living with his parents, and 


Total remaining. 112 
Of the above 8 women, 6 are second wives, the first having died; among 


the}women were some widows with families. 


They give me the details of 15 other families, numbering persons 78. 
Of these remain ....cccercccccccccccecce 13 have no separate bouse or ground š 018 
Removed, chiefly to America . . 15 Cecilia Wilson, eldest daughter ditto . ` ` ; - 0 010 
50 James Wilson, second son, ditto i ‘ . E - 0 0 5 


De 0 % %%% 66% % %%% „% „ „ 6% % „ %% „ % 6% „„ „ 66 „66 66 „„ 
That is 50 persons deceased out of 78, in little more than four years. 
By the above account it would appear that there remain at Seaford, 125 
persons; but I find by a government report, published in the Royal : f , 
Gazette of January the 13th last, that there are said to remain 68 males, There are several other children in the family, but no rent bas yet been 
and 66 females, making 134, and leaving a deficiency in my account of | exacted from them. This case is on New Mill Estate, under the attorney- 
nine persons. ship of W. H. Knott. 
Their countenances are pale, and their appearance feeble. I did not see 
one who looked robust, but I only saw a few of them; their children looked | Sr. Davin’s Dornes aGain. From a letter to Mr. Sturge, dated 
27th January, 1840.— On the 8th inst., a man named Grant Lea, intro- 
duced by Stipendiary Moresby, came to ask my assistance. He lives in 


like drooping plants; some beautiful, but wan; yet they seem contented 
and industrious. They told me, that, were it not for the fever, they would 
St. David's, and was freed on the ist of August with the general mass: 
he was a widower, and about two months since married again, to a widow 


prefer this to their native country ; and as it is, they do not wish to return. 
Their chief grievance, as they feel it, is the want of a wise, kind, and vigor- 
ous superintendant. This is certainly a grievous want, and exceedingly | living in 2 hut, and occupying a provision ground, under Mr. Maclean, a 
happy would it be could they be supplied with such an one. Many of | planter and magistrate, for which she paid a macaroni (Is.) per week 
them formerly went about begging, and this corroborates their affirmation | rent. On his coming to live in the hut with her, this said magistrate 
that the provisions pledged them by their indentures were not faithfully | charged him an extra macaroni per week for himself, and half a macaroni 
for his child, making 2s. 6d. English in all. He and his wife and child con- 
tinued working for him, the two elder at 1s. per day, and the younger a 


supplied, Since they have 8 to reap tbe cultivation of their own 
> 6d., till near the end of the year, and instead of paying the rent in money 


grounds, this begging has cease 
ave him one whole day’s labour in the week. At that time, Grant Lea 


— 
Total —one family, for one house and ground . . . £0 6 3 


Many smaller parties have been settled at different times by private 
speculation, since 1834 and 1835. They have almost all vanished, dis- | g 
persed or dead, but the speculation does not yet seem extinct. It would | left the estate to go and prune coffee on a neighbouring property, for which 
be worthy of a parliamentary commission, if entrusted to proper hands, to | he received halfa dollar a-day, but still continued, with his wife and child, 
explore by authority, and publicly report, the history in detail of emigrant | to work every Monday for the rent. In consequence of his working four 
parties introduced from various lands since 1833, into our recently eman- | days in the week elsewhere, Maclean charges him with a debt of 20s. for 
cipated colonies. It might check a system which certainly in general has | four weeks, extra rent, including the very time he had worked on Mondays 
been a system of fraud, suffering, and death. And if there be any excep- to pay the rent, and sends him a summons to answer the demand in 
tions, by making those exceptions known on unquestionable evidence, it court. Having found, on inquiry, that the parish of St. David's had 
might alike benefit the colonies which need more labourers, and the labourers | become notorious for its mal-administration of the law, and that the 
who are pining for employment in their native countries. The experiment | labourers entertained the belief that no justice was to be found in its courts, 
at this day has had extent and duration sufficient for the establishment of | I resolved at once to send down a Kin ston solicitor to defend Lea, and 
sound conclusions, Should such a commission, however, be appointed, it | quash the proceedings. It was well I did so, as we completely succeeded, 
would be better to divide it, as otherwise the extent of the inquiry, and the | to the great chagrin and wrath of the offending „ and to the great joy 
difficulties of travelling, would very injuriously protract the report. of the poor people in the country round about, who held a two days jubilee 
_T need not remind you, that all the dearest hopes of liberty in these colo- | for what they deemed the triumph. The solicitor, however, made no use 
nies, a$ well as throughout the world, depend, under God, upon the faith- | of the fact that Lea and his wife and child had all been paying rent for the 
fulness of British Christians. You must be continually exercising all the | same occupation. Let me here remark on the constitution of this said 
influence you can upon the home government, to make and keep it right | court at St. David's. It happened on this occasion, that stipendi Lyon 
if possible. Look especially to the stipendiaries, and support ike upright | was present. Hoe came in unexpectedly, as a locum tenens for a brother 
dues: to the laws, and suffer not evil ones to be sanctioned ; and, if possi- į justice. Had he not been there, the sitting magistrate would have been 
ble, extinguish the authority of the local magistrates in all matters between | the prosecutor himself, and a neighbouring planter, who at his request 
masters and servants, they themselves being one of the parties concerned. | issued the summons, the jodge. We can easily see how the case would 
“Tae — have been disposed aie att FS 5 ar it was, the prose. 
: Tug OLD Sysrew.—{From Captain Stuart, dated 25th January, | cutor retired, leaving the adjudication to his brother justices, one stipen- 
1840]—By the 5 in council of 29th November, 1838, respecting | diary and one local, who of course differed, and the case was thrown out, 
puls, houses of correction, &c. (of which I am informed, that the new | After this matter was settled, there came in 75 cases, I understood, of a 
W, not yet published, is little more than stranscript,) sixth section the | similar nature, arising out of rent charges preferred by the local 
Sexes are directed to be separated, and due classification to be made; but, who bad just sat in judgment in Lea’s case, against his own labourers, all 


0 eee — 
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of which were confirmed, as the parties 


c „ 0 ing no justice, suffered 
udgment to go by default. When I advised Lea to . plead 

own cause, he said, “ They no hear me, constable come and take me 
by the collar, and lead me awsy.” It seems strange to mo that the planters 
m St. David's should pay only one shilling per day to coffee pickers, or 


sixpence per bushel task work, when in St. Mary's, among the mountains 


where we have just been, the labourers receive 1s. English per bushel, and 
can earn halfa dollar per day, and when the wages at common day work ere 
a macaroni and three-pence. There is something extremely wrong among 
the planters eastward.” 


[WEDNEsD ay, 


A Lirr ron Governor Licur.—(From the Guiana Chroni 

vn Ax. TONIC He. 
un our last publication, wo laid it down as a fact, that the cored te 
been doing everything in his power to serve the colony, notwithstandi 
the gross calumnies propagated concerning him, the rude tone sdopte 
towards him, by some of our colonial members in the court of policy 
and their adherents, end the lies which have been so unblusbingly pub- 
lished by a portion of the press bere about him. We will publish in 
our next his dispatch relative to Scoble, which will amply prove his 
disinterested desire to benefit the country, by exposing the machinations 
of those who batten on the mistaken humanity of England,—and which dis- 
patch has been the cause of Mr. Scoble being excluded from the Colonial Office. 
Would all the representations of all the planters in British Guiana, have 
effected this? Assuredly no,—for they would baye been looked upon as 
interested parties; and their statements, therefore, however true, would be 
viewed with suspicion, and consequently carry but little weight.” —W hat 


a quagmire his Light governorship must be in, to derive benefit from such 
an effusion as this !— Ed. A. R. 


Sin Liong Surrn.—At a meeting of the Baptist Missionaries, 
at Brown’s Town, on the 15th of January, 1840, a subscription was set on 
foot towards porsheni a testimonial to be presented to the late governor 
of Jamaica. The design, and thə mode of presentation, are to be deter- 
mined by friends in England. 

Tue Rev. W. Kniss is on his voyage, and may be expected in 

England very shortly. 
ANOTHER SLAYER has been taken by her Majesty's brig, Ring- 


dove, and carried into Port Royal, to have a great many slaves on 
board. Jamaica Paper. ö ý 


COAST OF AFRICA. 


RENEWAL OF THE SLAVE TRADE BY THE FRENCH AND DUTCH. 
(To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle.) 

Srn—The conduct of the French in tbe neighbourhood of our settlements 
at the river Gambia having lately occupied the attention of parliament 
and the public, we beg to lay before your readers the enclosed extract from 
a letter we bave received this day from Africs, in reference to their fur- 
ther proceedings in that quarter. It would appear they have other objects 
in view besides commerce, in pushing their encroachments on our trade 
per fas etnefas at the Cazamanza, No wonder they should be so anxious 
to exclude us from that river, by seizing our ships, and warning off our 
traders, when one of their objects there is to purchase slaves for the use of 
the French government in the West Indies, an operation which they are 
paturally anxious to carry on with as little observation or interruption as 
possible. 

No person who knows anything of Africa, can entertain a doubt of the 
serious mischief which must arise out of these proceedings on the part of 
the French. The nature ‘of the traffic they are carrying on differs in no 
respect from the ordinary slave-trade of the Spaniards and Portuguese in 
its moral effects on the natives, and its destructive tendency in putting 8 
stop to legitimate trade. The native chiefs will hail these slave purchasers, 
in the open market by the agents of a powerful European government, 
under the protection of two ships of war, es the return of those halcyon 
days when the trade was carried on and encouraged by the civilised nations 
of the world; and will be more confirmed than ever in the idea, that it is 
England alone that deprives them of their old and favourite traffic. 

In the meantime, the French will derive another important advantage 
from the traffic; it will give them the exclusive command of the trade in 
produce, which is sure to follow the traffic in slaves, it being well known 
that the chief part of the produce is brought by slave labour to the coust, 
and that the trade always flows to that point where both the produce and 
the slaves find a market together. 

‘These proceedings on the part of France (and the Dutch are pursuing 
the same system on another part of the const, where they are purchasing 
slaves for the service of their government at Batavia), render nugatory all 
the expensive exertions of this country to put down the slave-trade on the 
coast of Africa. The English squadron may be withdrawn, and the pro- 
posed civilization expedition may be laid aside as both involving & useless 
sacrifice of life and money, if Vance and Holland be permitted to coun- 
teract all our exertions, by a system which differs in po respect, either in 
principle or in effect, from the traffic we are labouring to abolish, and which 
must keep alive in the bressts of the ‘native chiefs, that love of the trade 


Sr. Lucia.—Tae RRTVOER SLaves TO Martimaqu:.—Ex- 
tract of a letter from St. Lucia, dated January 20th, 1840.—‘‘ The poor 
5 refugees from Martinique have set the best example; they bave 

ong been protected and advised by Dr. Robinson, and now of the number 
of 600 or 700, they are comfortably located, have their houses and gardens, 
and go out to work by the job, either singly or in bodies, with a most 
praiseworthy industry. This is as it should be; during that period when 
their gardens do not require their constant attention, they seek for work in 
weeding, planting, or manufacturing the staple.” 


Treinrpap.—{ Extract of a letter to Mr. Scoble, dated 3ist 
January, 1840.}—“ The planters now do not complain of their labour, but 
the old cry is still beard, ‘ we want an increase of hands.“ I am of opi- 
nion that they are not really so much in need of labourers to take off their 
crops or carry on their estates, as they are desirous of having the labourers 
more in their power, and, like Barbados and Antigua, over populated, so 
as they may give them just what they please for their labour. In this they 
are short-sighted ; for I rejoice to find that, even from the quarter whence 
they expect the most useful and abundant supply, (the United States) the 
men are very desirous of being so circumstanced as not to be compelled 
from necessity to labour on estates, particularly if their means will permit 
them to cultivate lands for their own advantage. I bave conversed with 
an old bluck man from Boston, who is highly respectable (a local preacher), 
and upon whose favourable report depends ou: having a considerable 
number of bis countrymen ; he is averse to all the immigrants being located 
on sugar plantations, but is aware that many must, of necessity, be so en- 

ed. There is a fine field in this country, and the friends ot humanity, 
both in Englend and the United States, might do a great deal of good in 
establishing some thousands of the unfortunate descendants of Africa on 
the north and south-eastern coast of this beautiful country. A town at 
Mayaro would very shortly grow into importance, and command, from its 
contiguity, a great commeroil intercourse with Demerara and the settle- 
ments up the Orinoco. Under proper government, the captured Africans 
might be there located to greater advantage than scattered about the 
country, amongst those who are decidedly opposed to their moral advance- 
ment. It is a well known fact, that Trinidad depends upon the Spanish 
main end the neighbouring islands, even for the smal! quantity of provision 
which its forty thousand inhabitants consume ; consequently, as the planters | which it is one of the leading objects of our policy to eradicate. 
will never be brought to turn the least attention to that circumstance, I We are, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
am persuaded a great number of small proprietors, growers of corn and 


: 1 FORSTER AND SMITH. 
rice, are in great demand, especially now an influx of population is ex-| New City Chambers, Merch 18. 
pected.” 


Extra ct of a letter from the Rio Nunes, dated 31st December last, received 
16th March, 1840.] 
There are now in this river two French men- oſ- war, viz., La Fine, and 
La pe accompanying 2 French merchant vessel, which has contracted 
j with the governor of St. Louis, Senegal, to buy about five hundred slaves 
Orange Chapel House, Berbice, January Ard. 1810. | (all men) to make soldiers of. It is a good thing for us bere that Signor 
My pean Sra,—It is with sincere pleasure that I forward to 1 com- | Caetana, j of Bissao, bas contracted with the French for the above slaves, 
mittee the enclosed fifty pounds, coming as it does from my dear black | as it was reported their intentions were to put factories in this river to pur- 
„ pledge for their future help to your godlike and noble chase them, which would have very much injured our produce trade, as 
T bs fo ‘ isa ooy of the resolution passed at our late mis- | the natives 5 neglect = 5 of prodace to attend to the hor- 
sionary meeting ding the same. rible traffic in slaves. I believe they will leave bere by the 2nd of January, 
Moved by Mr. Harris, seconded by Mr. R. Fraser, and 1840, isseo, ip a of 
Resolved—* That, whilst ARR De in the blessed effects of freedom ie ol a Sel ar asec 
experienced by us, this meeting deeply sympathises with all those who are 
vot bound, and being deeply concerned, not only of the demoralizing and 
brutalizing effects of slavery, but that it is utterly opposed to that which is 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PROCEEDINGS. 5 following letter has 
been received by the . of the Anti-slavery Society :— 
v y 0 C 


SLaverryY m New ZzaLaNp.—A late number of the Cambrian, 
5 the ore :— The ship Earl of Durham, belonging to 
Hung : : š eo, arrived at Swansea on the 17th instant, from the coast of Chili, 
the birth-right of every human being, and totally at variance with the laws | in 100 days. She has circumnavigated the globe, and brings from New 
of God, determines to make use of all available ngs for assisting those | Zealand twenty-one fi of extrerordinery size, for naval use; from 
societies which havo for their immediate object tao ewnre ion | Valpersiso, Copiapo, and Peasblance, 410 tons copper ore, 27 tons Nica- 
from slavery of every son and daughter i human family. And as 2| fagua wood, and a considerable amount in bullion. An interesting inci- 
sacred pledge thereof, £50 oe of the 5 beat prs this day, | dent occurred whilst the ship was in the Bey of Plenty (New Zealand.) 
be transmitted forthwith to the Sec ritish and Foreign Anti- | Captain Cabell had occasion to trade with a Chief from White island; at 
slavery Society, to sid in the benevolent and godlike objects of that | che close of the transaction the latter made him a present of a slave, and 
FFV men are now on 

vo d uring voyage in a bighly satisfactory manner; 
increased, indeed, by their pna efforts 3 Shak thay could to 
thet inestimable blessing. “ :—Has 

not Captsia Cabell been guilty of felony in purchasing a slave? A. R. 


A Auxruury to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ouy om formed in Berbedos, on the 27th of December.— Barbados 


As the Berbice ne accompanying this to your address will give 
you the particulars o meeting, and will give you some insight into 


cause. * overcome, and we have had the blessed 
ion of seeing in many instances die together. The 


holy couse, I remain, my dear Sir, your's most sincerely, 
To J. H. Tredgold, Eaq., Secretary, Anti-Slavery Society. 
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No. 8.] 
MR. BURNLEY'’S LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF WEST INDIANS. Bryanston Square, 13th December, 1839. 


; My Lon p- In compliance with your lordsbip’s desire, expressed in the inter- 
Our remarks on the New School of West Indians have engaged | „ier with which I was recently honoured, I have respectfully to represent 
the notice of the editor of the Colonial Gazette, who is good | y %%% ee ee pectfull) pre 


$ 5 that the members of the council of government in the island of Trinidad, 
enough to say that they “ deserve the most serious attention” of notwithstanding the difficulties and obstacles which have opposed them-, 
the West Indian body. After quoting at length our call for 


; l € l selves since the abolition of slavery to the attainment of profitable results 
suthorized professions of liberal sentiments, and something more 


S from free-labour, are firmly convinced, that by the aid and support of her 
than professions, on the part of the men of new views, he says :— Majesty's government, these difficulties may be easily removed. and every 
We admit without hesitation, that, with the exceptions of one colony 


benefit hitherto expected from the great experiment of emancipation ulti- 
and one individual in this country, the West Indians are as yet open to | mately realized. These difficulties mav, in fact, be all referred to one 
the charge here brought against them. The exceptions will be noticed | source, viz., a deficiency in the amount of the labouring population, arising 
presently. Meanwhile the general accusation may be stated yet more naturally and inevitably out of the sudden transition from slavery, the 
strongly. The ‘new and popular principles’ of West Indian policy | most simple of all conditions, to the more complex system which prevails 
asserted by this journal have not been, as far as we know, publicly adopted | in a free community. The master and the labourer were formerly in juxta- 
by any number of West Indians; and as this journal is no West India| position, administering, without the necessity of intermediate aid, directly 
organ, nor has any connexion direct or indirect with the West India| to the wants of each other. Emancipation has severed the tie which bound 
interest or any West Indian colony, but takes just what course its con- | tl em—has removed them apart and left a void space between, which must 
ductors please in disregard of all influences, therefore the abolitionist | be filled up by a middle class. Until, therefore, an additional population 
organ, when addressing the West Indians, may justly call not only for | can be acquired, this middle class will necessarily be e of drafts 
‘something more than professions,’ but for the professions which we have | from tbe agricultural labourers, reducing immediately the amount of ex- 
uttered in all sincerity. The West Indians as a body have yet to declare | portable produce, and inflicting much distress upon the planters; whose 
themselves in favour of carrying out emancipation to the end, by asserting | complaints are loud and echoed everywhere, giving a disastrous aspect to 
the principle of freedom in all things. Until they, or a number of them | our first attempts, and unfortunately encouraging the long-cherished hopes 
sufficient to be recognized as a party, shall take this step, they must be, | of slave-owners in foreign states, that the abolition of slavery would prove 
and ought to be, objects of suspicion with the abolitionists. It were to be | the destruction of the British West Indian colonies. 
Wished that the organs of the powerful abolitionist party would rather | The members of the council of government in Trinidad, attributin 
encourage the West Indians to adopt ‘ new and popular principles,’ than | these circumstances to their natural causes, are of opinion that they furnish 
sneer at them and taunt them as in the above extract. It were devoutly to | no rensonable ground for despondency, but, on the contrary, a stronger 
de prayed for, that none of the writers or speakers on the abolitionist side | motive for increased exertion on their part to counteract them. Under 
should be paid for their work, so as to have a pecuniary interest in main- | these impressions, [ was commissioned by the board, in April last, to visit 
taining the war, by which, indeed, they live; but, to say the truth, the the United States and some of the British provinces in North America, for 
sneers and the taunts which the Anti-Slavery Reporter addresses to the | the purpose of ascertaining whether any portion of the free negro popu- 
West Indians are by no means unmerited. The very ‘professions’ | lation inhabiting those countries could be induced to remove to ‘Trinidad. 
which should precede ‘ something more’ have yet to come. We cannot In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, a small population of that class 
acknowledge this, however, without repeating, that ‘there nre in this | exists, which is evidently unable to contend advantageously with the rigour 
country, men of West Indian birth or connexion, prepared to carry out the | of the climate, and is consequently dependent upon the legislature and the 
principles of emancipation to the end, by abolishing all distinctions of | community every winter for partial support. The benefit to be derived from 
colour, ee as well as politically, and cordially to aid in forming out | their removal to a more congenial clime was so obvious, that the proposals 
of the ruins of British slavery, a West Indian nation of the negro blood.’ | made by the council in Trinidad, were cordially received by the govern- 
They exist, but they yet want organization ond everything else that would | ment of Nova Scotia, and the negros immediately invited to take advantage of 
give them power. The supply, however, of what they thus want, depends | the offers made in their favour. But in proportion to the discouraging diffi 
wholly on e they have the energy, without which the culties which surround them, is the depression of their mental energies 5 
wisest are among the most useless of mankind. This must soon be and as long as they are gratuitously assisted when unable to provide for 
determined. Our own course in West Indian politics depends wholly on | themselves, it is doubtful whether any of them will be disposed to move, 
the event; we will not strive for any who will not help themselves.” even in the hope of improving their condition. 

Passing over the injustice which we think our contemporary | In the United States of America there are about 500, 000 free persons of 
does us, In one or two minor points, we sincerely thank him for African descent, including numerous individuals of excellent education, 
this passage. Most distinctly and emphatically do we assure him, Christian knowledge, respectability, and property, and, as a body, com- 
and the entire West Indian body, that it would fill us with | Prsing all the essential elements of a moral and prosperous community. 
unbounded joy to know that they were prepared and determined . í n a suffering tive i phy Sien „ and 
“to ° os . 75 e climate, although not so congenial to them as that o tropics, 
The objet = oe ei he 85 e 1 1 presents no difficulties which moderate prudence and forethought 59 

: ? effectually provide against. But their position as a class has long been 
80 much to be effected in every quarter of the world, that we want | politically and socially unjust, and is felt 10 be-efery hecseiae 
to have done with the West Indies, and are pining for the day | Pexatious and i ble. This ci i Dated E 

h l N pining y | vexatious and intolerable. This circumstance is attributed to the persever- 
when we may commit the new-born freemen to a race of planters | ing exertions made by the American Anti-Slavery Society in their favour. 
truly paternal, We shall hail every symptom of such a state of | Buy their means the question of “ abolition” has been most vehemently 
things with unfeigned joy. In the mean time the public will not | discussed, and the opinions of the citizens elicited throughout the union. The 
fail to „ the testimony which our contemporary has result has shown that an immense majority is opposed to the measure, as 
borne to the just and necessary character of the jealousy we have | well as to the admission of the free coloured population to political and social 
hitherto exercised. With the exception of only one colony and equality: whilst the powerful arguments of their opponents, not only in 
one man, he admits a melancholy uniformity of oppression. He Anerica but in Europe, have created a feeling of exasperation end anti- 


tells + aes ; ; pa:hy amongst the whites towards the negro race, which is exhibited more 
ee a 5 of a 11755 11 7 Our reply is, let deridedly in the north, where slavery bas been long abolished, than in 
friends than th bolitio 3 Mer no sincerer or firmer the south, where it still prevails; and the political laws by which, in 
aj c abolitionists of England. i sone states, they are virtually, and in others openly disfranchised, are 
e have something to say, however, as to the exceptions becoming more stringent every day. 
Under these circumstances, the most intelligent of the free coloured 


cless are of opinion, that in proportion to the continuance of this dis- 
gentlemen of colour in the house of assembly in Jamaica, and it | cussion will their sctual position be deteriorated ; that the woll- meant 
effots of their friends will only render their condition more galling; and 
that the expectation of the two races being ever allowed to co-exist in a 
state of social equality, will become every day more hopeless. Emigration 
has consequently been often contemplated by them os a means of relief. 
Tber have looked to the west, but abandoned the idea, from the certainty 
of being soon overtaken by the powerful tide of American colonization ; 
and to the north, under British-Cansdian protection, but the severity of 
the winter, which they feel to be unsuited to the constitution of their race, 
resentsd a sufficient obstacle. To colonization in Africa they will not 
Eston fer an instant, for reasons which will be subsequently noticed. These 
subjects were under frequent 5 i tie the sudden extinction n 
rlisment, sccompani e strongest expressions o 
slarsiy Oy FS s ai from the whole population of Britain, 


kindness towards the neers 
seems to hevo turned ir attention to the prospect of finding in our 
West India colonies a congenial climate, under the protection of a sympa- 


thising government. 


— — n — — — =- = — — — — 
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in America, And we think it quite as doubtful how 
dadians will in the long run like the Americans, A shrewd West 
Indian in this country has been heard to say, It won't do to 
have them, they are too sharp !” 
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The foregoing opinions relative to the state of the abolition question, 
and the future prospects of the African race in the United States, may not 
be in accordance with the view of the subject usually entertained in this 
country; but they have not been adopted without das inquiry, accom- 
panied by the advantage of unreserved communication with the class most 
seriously affected by the consequences. 

The result of the whole of my observations and inquiries, prosecuted 
for three months in the Atlantic States of the union, hes impressed me 
with the conviction, that an abundant population of free negros, possess- 
ing all the qualifications necessary to constitute a prosperous and moral 
community, is ready to emigrate from thence, and place itself under the 
British government in our West India colonies, provided such a policy 
be pursued as may insure to them political and social equality without dis- 
tinction of colour. In the United States neither jeulousies nor prejudices 
seem to oppose themselves to this step. I frankly spoke everywhere of 
the object of my mission; communicated openly with the negro popula- 
tion; addressed them in public rooms and chapels without fear of moles- 
tation; and attached my name to the invitations printed and distributed 
everywhere among them. The white population universally wished me 
success; and but one single sentiment seemed to prevail from Maine to 
Virginia, viz. that the two races could not exist advantageously together 
on terms of equality, and that policy as well as humanity would rejoice if 
a separation could be effected, and a happy home provided elsewhere for 
the tree coloured population. 

Or the value of such a population—active, intelligent, and grateful— 
no estimate can he too high, in the present condition of our colonies. The 
middle class, which we at present essentially require to perfect our dis- 
jointed system, would be immediately supplied by individuals capable, 
irom education and babit, of properly fulfitling its duties. Intimately 
acquainted as they are with the cultivation of cotton and tobacco, for the 
growth of which our West India islands are in general as well adapted 
as the United States, nothing more would be required than the encourage- 
ment of the government to promote the production of both to any extent. 

But beyond all these advantages would be the great moral effect ereated 
by the spectacle of a free, numerous negro population, enjoying under the 
protection of the Isritish government, prosperity, social happiness, and 
equal rights. The ettect of such an imposing scene would be soon to 
attract around it, as a nucleus, all the loose, floating coloured population at 
present scattered throughout the Antilles and the Gulf of Mexico, which 
is everywhere depressed, and generally degraded. ‘The gradual accession 
of such a population would give everywhere throughout the West Indian 
colonies, highly gifted as they are by nature, and so adinirably located for 
the commerce of the western continent, a stirring impulse to agricultural 
exertion, furnishing an extended market for our manufactures and a con- 
stant source of protitable employment for our capital. To me, my lord, 
this brilliant prospect appears no idle delusion. On the contrary, the 
longer I contemplate it the more it seems to me to require only to be 
willed to be brought immediately into existence. We shall then, unless all 
that has been asserted of the capabilities or the African race, and of the 
superiority of free labour, be devoid of foundation, possess the only effi- 
cacious means for the destruction of the slave-trade and the extinction of 
slavery. European leagues will certainly be productive of counter- 
leagues; violence will be resisted by violence, and a train of inconceiva- 
ble evils ensue, if possible more horrible than those we now strive to 
arrest; whilst the production of the valuable articles of tropical growth on 
cheaper terms by free thun slave labour, will inevitably furnish a peaceful, 
moral, and sure means of driving the latter out of the field. All the expe- 
rience we have acquired, teaches us that this victory can only be achieved 
on the western continent. Extensive districts of great fertility existed 
in the old world, untenanted by man, when Columbus discovered America, 
which in general still lie waste or partially inhabited, whilst the United 
States are teeming with life and happiness. lt-seems, theretore, reasons- 
ble to believe that the negro race is more likely to acquire in the tropical 
west the same advantages which their white brethren have obtained by 
emigration to the same continent, than by mahing the attempt in any other 
quarter. The tact which I betore alluded to, of the determination of the 
negros in the l nited States nat to proceed to Africa, coupled with the bis- 
tory and actual condition of the American settlements on the coast, fully 
confirm this opinion, Societies of influential men in the l nited States 
bare long been formed foy the promotion ot those objects. The aid of 
reìsion and philanthropy has been invoked, Large sums of money bave 
been collected, erery exertion male and every inducement held out to 
effect their purpose. ‘Ihe local governments at Liberia, Monrovia, Àc. 
have been established on the most liberal basis. Every office, except that 
of governor, is filled by persons of African descent ; and taxation und 
expenditure dre placed under their own control. 1 hey entered into it at 
first with ardour; but find, atter sufficient experience, that a cannot 
prosper there as colonists. With the native tribes they do not ama cane : 
and, instead of imparting a portion of their own civilization, are in danger 
of being swamped by the mass of barbarism around them. Continually 
harassed by petty wars and the fear of them, commerce and agriculture 
reinuin in a lifeless state trom the insecurity ot capital. Even the clinnte 
does not appear to agree with them. Such is the substance of all be 
insormation sent by the negrus in those settlements to their brethren in the 
United States. Not a frecmar, consequently, can now be induced to 
emizrate in that direction; and so invincible is the repugnance to retirn- 
oe , that even gangs of slaves have retused their freecom 
on those conditions. lam, theretore, firmly persuaded thut it is only in 
the west tbat slavery can ever be conquered by free negro labour, and 
that any British attempt to that effect in Africa will not only be produc- 
tive of a costly tailure, but probably of the loss of the golden opportunity 
pow within our reach, which, if thrown away, may never be recoveral. 

Convinced as I am that America can supply our West India colenies 
with a sufficient number of labourers, it may seem inconsistent, or atleast 
unnecessary, to urge your lordship to allow us to procure them elsewaere. 
But as principles of the highest importance are involved in this question, 
I cannot refrain from observing, that any interdict, by which the colonial 
governments may be prohibited from hiring labour wherever it cat be pro- 
cured most advantageously, will be productive of the worst moril efect. 
Justice and humanity, no doubt, require that proper regulations should be 
framed and enforced, by which emigrants may, in the first instince, be 
protected against fraud and misrepresentations with respect to ther future 

rospects—that families should not be divided—that every 5 
arrungement should be made to obviate privations and unnecesary dis- 


ing to their father-land 


comfort during the voyage; that on arrival they should be effectually 
secured in the enjoyment of all the stipulated benefits ond advantages 
which tempted them to leave their native land, and be placed in every 
respect on an equal footing of rights and privileges with the inhabitants of 
the colony they have adopted. It certainly might, and would happen, that 
some emigrants, trom miscalculation and want of judgment, would 
ultimately be disappointed in their expectations. But should disappoint- 
ment become general from irremediable causes, it is evident, that Ale first 
news of such a result would stop the tide of emigration, even if #colonial 
government could be supposed ao insune as to continue to expend money 
on the introduction of a burdensome population, for whose destitution, 
under the proper regulations oid to be adopted, they would be 
bound to provide. Any evil consequences, therefore, which might arise, 
would inevitably be corrected as soon as discovered, by those natural 
effects which are continually at work in all che experiments which men are 
every day making for the improvement of their condition. But if they are 
attempted to be averted by a positive prohibition to enter into contracts, 
which both purties, after due consideration, and acting in good fzith, may 
believe to be mutually adyantageous—if her Majesty's coloured subjects 
in Asia or Africa are to be debarred, under the plea that they are too ignorant 
to understand their own interests, from doing that which is lawful to their 
white fellow-subjects elsewhere—such a decision would constitute an 
abandonment of those high principles, the stringency of which supplied 
our best argument for interfering with the rights of private property in 
the West Indies, and destroying an institution which had been encouraged 
and sanctioned for years by the higbest authorities in the state. When we 
attacked slavery, we boldly proclaimed to the world that all men had an 
indefeasible right to the labour of their own hands, with liberty to dispose 
of it when and where they deemed it most advantageous ; and that all men 
were possessed of equal natural rights, without distinction of colour or com- 
plexion, and were equally competent to judge of that which would best 
promote their own happiness. If these priaciples, my lord, solemnly 
invoked for the destruction of our old colcnial system, ure now to be dis- 
carded when appealed to in aid of the difficult task of reconstructing a new 
one, what hope of success can remain im the breast of a colonist? What 
confidence can he place in the promises, or the legislation of the mother- 
country, or in the stability of the opinion of the nation? The effect will 
be disastrous. Instead of the courage and cheerful hope which the accom- 
plishment of his present task requires, he will be filled with distrust and 
despondency, aid: renounce it in despair. Upon tbe broad principles of 
justice and freedom we commenced the mighty movement which has saddled 
the nation witb a large accession of debt, and risked the prospenty of some 
of our most valuable colonies. And upon the same broad principles we 
must continue to act, if we ever expect the great experiment of free 
labour in the tropics to be crowned with success. 

There is, however, another source from which a supply of free labour 
may be derived, to which I feel obliged to draw your lordship’s attention. 
I allude to the Africans captured by our cruisers, and liberated by our 
courts of mixed commission. During the long. period in which we have 
prosecuted an arduous struggle for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
the following fucts bave been brought to light. 

A certain number of slaves are annually captured by the British cruisers, 
adjudicated by the courts of mixed commission established at the Bruzils and 
Havanna, and the negros found on board emancipated. These unfortunate 
beings, thus supposed tobe made free, are immediately distributed, under the 
name of apprentices, umongst the resident proprietors, by whom they are 
worked and treated as slaves. Iy this proceeding the actual number of 
slaves imported is not in the slightest degree diminished, notwithstanding 
the numerous cargues intercepted by our cruisers; while the cost to the 
slave-holding community is reduced in the exact amount of the whole 
number adjudicated, us they are distributed on terms nearly gratuitous, and 
the loss of the original purehase- money falls on the insurance-offices, 
which are openly asserted to be supported by British capital. It may be 
easy to clear ourselves of the charge of criminality which a direct con- 
Nexion with these oflices would prove, but J fear a slight consideration of 
the subject will convince us of the general truth of the allegation. ‘lhe 
distribution of capital is governed by laws peculiar to itself, and is as 
little to be controlled by human enactments, or moral considerations, as 
the torrent which bursts through the broken dike and overwhelms the in- 
nocent population below. Any amount which we, the great dealers in 
capital, may furnish tor the most legitimate purpose in a foreign land, im- 
mediately displaces and lets loose a similar amount of foreign capital, which 
is thus rendered available for any illicit traffic offering a high rate of profit; 
and every hundred pounds advanced by a London or Liverpool merchant 
to a sugar-planter in the Brazils, enables the latter to speculate to that 
amount in insurance shares, by which the slave-trade is now notonously 
known to be supported. 

In this way we become participators in proceedings we condemn ; and 
any voluntary extension (some persons may say continuance) of our 
commercial connexion with a community obstinately bent on pursuing this 
traflic, cannot fail to excite suspicions of the aincerity of our conduct, which 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to remove. 

A further evil is engendered by the distnbution of captured Africans in 
the foreign territories where they are emancipated. Valuable as the boon 
is known to be, it is naturally solicited ond received by the proprietors 
who possess most influence in the country; thus giving to every man of 
political weight and power a direct personal and pecuniary interest in the 
continuance of a trafic which the government has bound itself, years ago, 
by solemn treaty to zbolish. We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find 
that under such circumstances the treaty still remains a dead letter. 

] am aware that her Alajesty's government have made every eftort to 
prevent these unfortunate results; that a clause has been inserted in our 
treaty with Spain, to the effect that negros captured and liberated shall for 
the future be delivered over to the care of the government whose cruisers 
shall bare made the capture; and that a similar arrangement bas been 
proposed for the acceptance of other states. It may therefore be ex- 
pected, that a large number of Africans will eventully be at the disposal 
of the British government, by whose cruisers alone, the captures are in 
general effected. ‘The future destination of these individuals is therefore 
a matter of public interest, and more particularly to the inhabitants of Tri- 
nidad, fromthe following circumstance. About four years since, a large 
body of them were delivered over to us by the authorities at the Havanna, 
and some, if not ull of the West India legislative colonies were requested 
by government to receive them. By all they were refused, as dangerous 
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to the peace of society; and were consequently sent to Trinidad; where 
they were found to be such manageable beings, requiring only just and 
kind treatment to make them useful labourers, that those who before 
rejected them are now di to consider them a valuable acquisition. 
Under these circumstances, the colonists of Trinidad might not be deemed 
unreasonable in urging a preferable claim to their services; but refieétion 
bas taught them that a planter's best bope of success, under the new 

stem, is to be found in s strict adherence to the principles by which 

very was overthrown ; and that the only just mnd for a preference of 
this description must be derived from the superior advantages offere to 
the labouring class. On this principle, therefore, I beg to suggest to 
your lordship, that the liberated Africans shall hereafter be distributed in 
the colonies which offer the most advantageous terms in exchange for 
their services. 

I am aware that, under tbis rule, the greater number would be located in 
Trinidad or Guiana; but even if this could be admitted, as a valid objec- 
tion to the operation of a just rule, I cannot discover how it is possible to 
obtain a better result under any other arrangement. Even if they 
were sent in preference to the old colonies, the latter would derive no 
benefit from their admission; for it is from these colonies that Trinidad is 
at the present moment receiving an accession of Jabourers, who emigrate 
solely because they are discontented with their home wages. Any impor- 
tation therefore of a new populetion into those colonies would necessarily 
lessen that rate of wages, and increase their previous discontent ; and the 
natural consequence would inevitably be, to drive them more rapidly from 
their homes, until the previously civilized natives were entirely supplanted 
by an Afriean race. And this result it would be found impossible to avert, 
br by the adoption of colonial regulations hostile to the principles of free 
abour. ° 
The preceding sentiments and observations, which, I fear, I have 
intruded with too much prolixity upon your lordship, have a general refe- 
rence to all our West India colonies. It now becomes my duty to call your 
lordship’s attention to the splendid colony of Trinidad, which, in its natu- 
ral advantages and capabilities, is in no respect depreciated in the bigh 
value which it bore in public estimation when ceded to the British crown 
at the peace of Amiens. Its maritime position at the mouth of the 
Orinoco commanding the trade of that vast river, navigable into the beart 
of the continent of South America, and its safe and spacious harbour, 
exempt from the scourge of hurricanes, are both well known to present 
commercial advantages of the highest order. The temperature is mild, and 
the climate highly salubrious for the African race; while Europeans enjoy 
there as much Health as usually falls to their share in the tropics. 
Drougbts are entirely unknown. No part of the surface is so moun- 
tainous as to impede cultivation, and none so low as to require dikes and 
canals, or any process beyond superficial draining ; so that it is as well 
adapted for the formation of the largest estates as for a cottage system, 
where the population may cultivate their small farms during the season of 
rain, and in crop-time find ample employment at liberal wages on the 
neighbouring estates. Above all, the soil is of the highest fertility, fully 
equal to that of Cuba, Porto Rico, or the best parts of the Brazils. It is 
well known that, since the abolition of the British slave-trade, those coun- 
tries, by the enjoyment of only one advantage from which we were 
excluded, viz. that of procuring labourers at the cost of 400 dollars each, 
have been enabled to engross the sugar-market of Europe. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt of our successfully competing with them in Tri- 
nidad, when supplied with agricultural colonists at a cost not exceeding 
thirty dollars.“ ‘The fertile territory I have described comprises a super- 
fices of 2400 square miles, of which the crown has fortunately divested 
itself of only a small portion. No clergy reserves have been created; 
and no occupancies are possessed by individuals go extensive as to inter- 
fere with proper roads of commanication, or with the establishment of an 
advantageous system of colonization, by which the sale of the public lands 
may be made to provide a safficient fund for the introduction of labourers. 
In fact, few or no disturbing causes exist to impede the development of 
the great experiment of free labour as successfully as the most ardent 
philanthropist could desire. 

At the present moment the introduction of an additional population 
would certainly not tend to decrease the rate of wages ; for, by promoting 
Competition, it would secure faithful and diligent work—encourage con- 
tracts for agricultural services during limited periods—insure the execution 
of every well-considered plan for the employment of capital—and give 
such an impulse to the prosperity of agriculture, which is now sufferin 

from the want of these nanga that the highest rate of wages would 
be cheerfally, because easily, paid. No possible influx of labourers can 
permanently reduce them in that colony so long as the government dis- 
creetly exercises the power it possesses in the sale of the public lands until 
the whole are exhausted, which a cultivation of sugar equal to the con- 
sumption of Europe could not effect. For this important purpose, no 
doubt, proper and above all fixed rules will be immediately required. I dare 
not, now however, intrude further upon your lordship’s time by detailing 
these and a variety of other measures essentially necessary to the proper 
working of our new system,—such as the establishment ol haspilals, and 

er arrangements suitable to the relief and protection of au immigrant 
population ; the adoption of legislative measures by which the culture of 
tobacco and cotton may he promoted, and those articles introduced into 
the British market on equal terms at least with those of foreign growth, 
which is not at present the case; and, lastly, the financial arrangements 
which will be requisite to carry the whole into successful execution. 


_ In consideration, however, of the essential importance of these matters fi 


in connexion with our future colonial ts, snd of the duties which 
devolve ppo me as agent of the council of government in Trinidad, I have 
respectfully to request that your lordship will allow me again to revert to 
Te en early opportun 

ve 


Ld 


ity. 
the honour to be, your lordship’s most obedient and humble 
WI. LIAN H. Buarnvey. 


To the Right Honorable Lord John Russell, &c. &c. 

ey dollars are the highest amount paid by the government of Tri- 
for the passage of an immigrant. 

Tus governor of St. Helena, by proclamation, cautions emigrants from 


the island to the Ca ~ tons 
until they arrive in N Hope, to avoid entering into any eontract 
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IMMIGRATION INTO BRITISH GUIANA. 


Ax interesting parliamentary paper has been produced on the 
motion of Mr. Mackinnon, consisting of copies and extracts of 
correspondence between the secretary of state for the colonies and 
the governor of British Guiana, respecting the immigration of 
labourers into that colony. We extracted from it the very im- 
portant despatch of Lord John Russell’s inserted in our last, and 
shall now take some gencral notice of its contents. 

We arc here presented with the despatch of Lord Normanby, 
communicating the disallowance of the Guiana immigration ordi- 
nance of 1839; from which we extract the following passages, After 
admitting that the effect of immigration on wages was not a valid 
argument against immigration, his lordship says,— 

But I am not so well convinced that it is just or wise to appropriate 
the public revenue in aid of this service. Ifthe capitalists are anxious to 
enlarge their agricultural and manufacturing operations, it seems reason- 
able that the expense should be borne by themselves, and that the funds 
to which every member of society is a contributor should not, tor this 
purpose, be diverted trom their more legitimate destination. 

There is undeniable justice in the principle here laid down ; 
and it is deeply to be regretted that it has been departed from by 
Lord Normanby’s successor in office, in the sanction now given to 
the immigration ordinance of Trinidad. His lordship thus 
satisfuctorily writes concerning the liberated Africans :— ö 

I cannot but view with serious apprehension the plan of settling an 
emigration agent from Guiana at the Havanna, in the Brazils, and in 
Sierra Leone, where the three courts of mixed commission are held. It is 
of the utmost importance to avoid even the appearance and imputation of 
this country being actuated by any selfish motives in our transactions with 
the Brazilian, Portuguese, and Spanish governments, on the subject of 
those courts; nor could her Majesty be advised to place the Atricans 
liberated under them at the disposal of any such agent. 

The Guiana ordinance manifested the tenacity with which the 
planters cling to the inequality of the sexes, by providing that only 
one of every three emigrants should be a female. On this subject we 
are gratified to hear Lord Normanby say, It appears to me indis- 
pensable * * that there should be an equal number of each 
Sex. 

Governor Light's reply to this despatch is dated the 18th of 
September, 1839, and warns the colonial secretary of“ the disap- 
ointment and excitement”? which would be occasioned by it. 

e expresses his opinion, that the combined court would not 
“ have refused to draw the funds necessary for the encouragement 
of immigration from that portion of the community which would 


alone derive benefit from an influx of Inbourers’—a measure of 


justice to which, certainly, they should be strict] 
adds, J do not think they will relinquish their claim to seek and 


held; but he 


o introduce labourers unindentured from any part of the world 
in which free agents are to be found, voluntarily inclined 


to emigrate to British Guiana.” What the planters really mean 


by this is, we apprehend, that they will insist on having immi- 
We shall see. 

Under date of the 23rd of December, the governor forwards to 

England a petition to the Queen on this all-absorbing subject of 

immigration, from the “ clergy, planters, merchants, and other 


inhabitants” (with some exceptions, we presume, ) of the colony. 


This document urges the necessity of “ an extensive scheme of 
immigration ;” implores her Majesty“ to withdraw the restric- 
tions at present in force against the immigration of labourers into 
the colony from the East Indies and elsewhere,” (meaning Africa, 


of course); and prays sanction for the raising of a loan of 


£400,000 on the security of the colony. This petition, we are 


told, emanated from a public meeting, and is signed by 800 


persons, 
Now, for the matter of the loan, Governor Light thus intelli- 


gy rls of it in his accompanying despatch : 
I 


g to draw your lordship’s attention to that part of the prayer of 

the petition which refers to the loan of £400,000, and to state that L 
a ree to the committee my decided dissent from it. 

am fully persuaded that one-half the petitioners thought only of 


obtaining emigrants, and were indifferent to the loan; that the loan 
would be prejudicial to the general interests of the colony; that the loan 
would be a job in the hands of « few monied men, who would put ut least 


£30,000 in their pockels, if it were ullowed, and that all the purposes of 
emigration may be answered by an annual grant. 

alf-a-year before, when this moncy job was first broached, his 
Excellency strenuously opposed it, and with much clear-sighted- 
ness. In his despatch of June 26th, 1839, he thus exposes the 
mischievous tendency of it in another and still more important 
aspect: 

y the ordinary supplies of ways and means, £30,000 are raised by a 
tax of I per cent. on produce; a tax of 2 per cent. would produce 
£40,000. ; and with that sum, supposing every emigrant to cost £20, an 
annual importation of 2000 emigrants might be obtained, quite sufficient 
or the wants and means of accommodution of the colony. At the end of 
ten years, 20,000 emigrants would have been added to the colony, and 
located only on those estates where proper accommodation had been 
provided, without debt or loan; whereas the proposed loan would only 
procure 20,000 emigrants, one-third of whom would probubly have died 
before the end of len years, from injudicious location, or insufficient allen- 
tion, consequent on loo hasty an introduction of numbers at the same time, 

It is evidently this ruinous glut of labour which the planters 
are wanting. 

These Guiana gentlemen assure us (and we fully believe them) 
that they “deeply deplore” the“ representations, seriously affect- 
ing the character and credit of the colony and its inhabitants,” 
which are “ circulated in the mother country ;” and add, what 
we are somewhat incredulous of, that they “ court the strictest 
inquiry!” Their treatment of Mr. Scoble affords convincing 
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evidence on this point. We suspect they would prefer that 
open should take thcir word for it, that all is as it should 

e. 

While we are on this part of the subject we may notice the memo- 
rials which West Indians in England have presented to the colonial 
office, ‘ two of the principal” of which Lond John Russell has 
sent to the governor of Guiana, and laid on the table of parlia- 
ment. One of them is a communication from Messrs. R. Semple 
and Co., of Liverpool, who, having two sugar plantations in the 
county of Berbice,” make a regular “ application for 500 of the 
captured Africans, with their families!“ The other is dated 
from the “ West India Merchants’ committee room, 16, Bishops- 
gate within,” on tlie 17th of December, 1839, and is 60 bg 
fifteen gentlemen, one of whom subscribes “on behalf of the 
Liverpool West India Association.” This document is the 
original of the “memorandum submitted to tlic consideration of 
Dr. Lushington,” which appeared some time ago in the Morning 
Chronicle, but it lets us know some things of which we suppose 
prudence then dictated the concealment. ‘The memorialists urge 
that “a government scheme of free immigration should imine- 
ciately be put into or in order to keep up a constant influx 
of labourers.” And after renewing their longings after“ the 
natives of Africa and Asia,” they tell us that their transportation 
could be affected “ with due regard to the comfort of the people, 
hy remoring them in tribes, or clans, or in entire families.“ This 
is exactly a West Indian's notion of “ free emigration.” 

We must now say a few words on the despatch of the present 
secretary for the clonic. to which we adverted in the commence- 
ment of this article. His lordship quotes the statement of the 
West India merchants, that the deficiency in the last year’s 
crops in Demerara alone, exclusive of Berbice, was shewn to be 
no less than £930,000.” These gentlemen have not told us how 
they reckon; but the papers before us contain a short despatch 
from governor Light, which may advantageously be confronted 
with this statement. 

Copy of a dispatch from Governor Light to the M arguis of Normany. 

Governor’s Residence, Demerara, 15th October, 1839. 

My lord,—I have the honour of transmitting to your lordship the 
return of colonial produce shipped from this province in the third quarter 
cf the present year. The quantity shipped of sugar is considerably less 
than in the corresponding quarters of 1831, 32 and 33; it is in hogsheads, 
2765 less than the corresponding quarter last year, but the price of 
produce has increased in proportion to the diminution of the crop, 

It is a fact, that, from the unfavourable season during a portion of the 
vear, the canes have yielded one-third less than usual; the last quarter 
of the year, considering the favourable season for the last month, is 
tikely to give a much larger return. I shall be prepared to show, by the 
prices of the last twelve or fiftren years, thal even supposing the exports of 
sugar for the year 1839, from this colony, only reach 33,000 hogsheuls, the 
returns in money will be lurger than when the produce was al ils greutest 
cen. 


expected, it will still remain a problem whether it would be possible to 
maintain sugar cultivation to its former extent —for this is what is meant 
by the term prosperity ;" while un the other hand, the term“ ruin” is 
used to designate, not the poverty of the people, not the want of food or 
raiment, not even the absence of riches or luxury, but simply the decrease 
of sugar cultivation. 

Let me then, look at this question largely. It is stated (I take it only 
jor illustration,) that the wages ot u day-labourer are, in Guiana, Is. 6d. 
per day, aud in Hindostan, not inore than 2d. When you should have 
removed to Guiana a large number of Jabourers, they are still to be tree 
labourers; the soil is tertile, the climate invites to indolence ; the Indian 
race love case and enjoyment, at least as much as any other; you have 
still no certainty for your sugar crop. In the mean time, it is a mere 
matter of calculation to the capitalist what sugar will cost him to raise in 
Hindostan, to bring to England, and to clear of duty; and whether, all 
this done, he can compete successfully with the Demerara planter. If he 
can, the sugar business will rise in Bengal, and the Coolie remain at 
home; the plantation will be found for the labourer, and nol the labourer 
go to the plantulion, Changes in commerce as great as this took place 
when woollen manufactures came from Yuscany to England, and fabrics 
of silk went from the East to France. 

This is looking the matter in the fuce, and giving the men who 
would fain make British Guiana supply the whole world with 
tropical productions an answer which we hope they will under- 
stand. We trust the enlightened principle thus laid down will 
never be receded from, but will be stedtastly adhered to as the 
rule of our West India policy. 

We cannot retrain from further quoting the concluding passage 
of Lord John Russell’s despatch, in which he has embodied sen- 
timents which are eininently worthy of a British statesman, and 
to which the heart of every true Briton will loudly respond. 

But in whatever degree I might be disposed to yield tu the representa- 
tions of the merchants and proprietors, whether in this country or in the 
colonies, 1 must enjoin upon you to bear in mind, that the happiness of 
the inhubilants of the colony you are appointed lo govern is the chief 
Ayject. Enconrage religious instruction, let them partake of the blessings 
ot Christianity, preserve order and internal peace, induce the Airican 
race to feel that wherever the British flag flies they have a friend and a 
protector, check all oppression, and watch over the impartial administra- 
tion of the Jaw, By such means our colonies in the West Indies will be 
made to flourish, though in a different form anda different sense from 
that in which the term has been hitherto used. Tare Queen WHOSE 
COMMANDS | NOW CONVEY TO YOU, LOOKS FOR HER REWARD IN THE 
FAITHFUL ATTACHMENT OF A MILLION OF HER PEOPLE, WHOM IT HAS 
BEEN HER CARE TO RENDER WORTHY OF THE BOON WHICH IT WAS THE 
HAPPINESS OP HER PREDECESSOR TO BY ENABLED TO GRANT, BY THE 
LIBERAL ASSIETANCE OF HIS PARLIAMENT, AND AMID THE JOY OF HIS 
bUBJECTS. 


KIDNAPPING OF INDIANS IN BRITISH GUIANA, 


WE had hoped before this to have been able to put our readers 
into possession of the facts connected with this atrocious affair; 
but the public press in the colony has refused to insert the par- 
ticulars of the investigatious had before the magistrates, which led 
to the indictment of one Spencer, a post-holder, and his wife, for 
the crime. From what we can gather, however, it would appear 
that the nefarious traffic in Indian slaves has been carried on in 
the Demerara river for years past; and that it has been mainly 
through the disclosures of a woman of the name of Fraser that 
the iniquity has been brought to lizht. Spencer and his wife were 
put on their trial at the last criminal sessions of the supreme 
court on seven distinct cases, but, owing to the blundering of the 
E the whole of the indictments were quashed ; and 
we deeply regret to say, the probabilitics are that the delinquents 
will escape the punishment they merit. From a letter which has 
been handed to us, dated Demerara, 24th December, 1839, we 
make the following extract :—“ The doubtful state in which the 
late criminal proccedings have left the case is very likely to causo 
its failure ; because the witnesses (Indians we spas brought 
down from the intcrior, a great many of whom had come from a 
great distance, some a five weeks journey, suffered so much from 
want of support whilst they were kept in attendance, and from 
others of then having been since cast adrift without any means of 
sustaining themselyes, that they are not expected again to attend 
as crown witnesses, and will disperse before the proceedings are 
renewed.” Nothing could be more unfortunate than such a ter- 
mination of the affair, cither as it respects the ends of justice, or 
the confidence with which it is desirable to inspire the Indians in 
the protection and carc of the government. 

In connexion with this affair we call attention to a conversation 
reported to have taken place in the court of policy on the 20th 
December last; we copy it from the Royal Gazette; His Ho- 
nour the Tigh Sherriff laid before the court a report he had 
received from Mrs. Susanna Maria Fraser, respecting the shooting 
of an Indian in a corial, up the Demerara river. 

a 5 05 GovERNoR—1 will have these reports investigated imme- 
diately. 

“ Mr. Croo1r—Would it not bea mercy to take or buy the chil- 
dren of the Indians when offered, and cducate and civilize them ? 
I think it would be an act of charity to rescue them from the 
ignorance in which they are sunk, and from the barbarities to 
which they are subjected. 

“The GoveRNon—If individuals were to do so, from motives 
ever so charitable, the enemies of the colony would magnify it 
into charges and accusations against us; but if the colony would 
undertake to protect and civilize such as might be subject to 
destitution and cruelty, and make a public measure of it, they 


I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Henry Licut. 
0 


It is not for us to say how these two statements can be made to 
agree. , e ied 

Our especial ohject, however, in referring again to this despatch, 
is to bring out more prominently some of the admirable sentiments 
it contains in relation to the emancipated classes generally, and 
the cultivation of sugar in particular. In reference to the former, 
we quote with high satisfaction tlre following passage, as expressing 
the sentiments of the British govermnent. 

«c Tt is not to be expected, that men who can subsist in comfort without 
hard labour will continue to devote themselves to it. . The state of planter 
and slave left the West India colonies without a middle class; the more 
ct. rerul and intelligent of the emancipated Negros become petty traders. 
A few acres of ground will produce provisions for a family, with some 
surplus to sell at market, and bring home manufactured goods; the negros 
who carn high wages buy or hire plots of land, and retuse to let their 
daily labour fer hire. ‘There is nothing in this singular or culpable. No 
man in this country, who has capital sufficient to keep a shop or rent a 
farm, will follow the plough as a day-labourer, or work from morning till 

i d-loom weaver. 

Nar 8 observe, were the damage to end here, would the British 
government have any cause to feel disappointment. Carrying into effect 
the religious and benevolent views of the nation at large, if was their 
object to convert slaves into free men; to rescue their brethren of Africa 
from the lash of compulsory toil, and establish them as christian men on 
the soil where they had been transported as chattels, or beasts of burden. 
On this, the principal question of all, there is, I am happy to say, no room 
for doubt. None of the most inveterate opponents of our recent Measures 
af emancipation allege that the negros have turned robbers, or plunderere, 
or blood-thirsty insurgents. What appears from their statement is, that 
they have become shopkeepers, and petty traders, and hueksterg, and 
small freeholders; a BLESSED CHANGE, which providence has enabled us 
j A ehh Russell then takes u the question of the cultivation 
of sugar, the maintenance of which he truly states to be the object 
of all the schemes of immigration, which he passes briefly in review. 
His remarks on them all are excellent, but to quote them here 
would be to reprint almost the entire despatch. We will only 
express our regret that his lordship has not fully exercised his own 
judgment on the case of Mauritius, as he has evidentl done on 
that of British Guiana. The part of the despatch which we wish 
to quote, and of nich we think the importance cannot, be over- 
rated, is that in which Lord John Russell treats the question of 
suget eultivation in its broadest aspect. l l 

Bar, euppæœing everything to be done, which, by bounties on emigra- 
tion, tecating czpfured negros, and natural increase of population, can be 
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might be made useful both to the community and to them- | been unproductive of substantial aid to the funds of the Parent 
Society. The considerable sums of £100 and 450 have reached 


selves.” After a few remarks from Mr. Cameron, the report adds, 
It was understood that something is to be done.” us from Jamaica, the former from the Falmouth Auxiliary, by 
the Rev. W. Knibb, and the latter from the St. Ann’s Bay 


We marvel much at the cool effrontery of this Mr. Crool in 
Society, by the Rev. T. F. Abbott; in addition to 


making the proposition he did, to fake the Indian children from | Anti-Slave F 
which, £50 has recently come to hand from the Rev. J. Haywood, 


their parents under the plea of mercy, and to buy them under the | w! 

retence of charity! If the destitution of the Indians in Guiana | of Orange Chapel, Berbice. When we reflect that the whole (as 
be so great as the hon. gentleman indicates, whence does it arise? | we understand,) of these very liberal remittances have been de- 
If they are subjected to parbaritics, what is their nature, and who | rived from persons who were lately slaves, how forcible an 
are the parties that inflict them! We have always understood | evidence they afford of tlie fitness of these persons for freedom, 
that the colony is so extremely fertile, and the fruits so abundant, | who, by their labour, are not only providing for their own wants 
that destitution is unknown. Is the destitution in any way con- | and those of their families, but seeking to extend the blessing 
nected with the encroachments of the whites, and the uncertainty | of liberty to those who are yet groaning under bondage. How 
of the tenure by which the Indians hold their little plots of land | cheering too is the reflection, that they for whose rights we were 
on the banks of the Essequibo, and the Demerara! It is high | lately up liants, are now our fellow-workers in the sacred 
time that the government should cause a strict inquiry to be made | cause of liberty and by their conduct, affording the strongest 
into the general treatment and condition of the aborigines in | arguments for its universal cstablishment. 
Guiana, and that means should be taken to locate them in parts e have not hitherto mentioned, that an Anti-Slavery Society 
of the colony from which they should in future in no case be dis- | was formed at Rotterdam, before Mr, Alexander’s departure from 
possessed ; enjoying security and protection under the British Holland, and we are informed that there is reason to believe that 
government, we have little doubt that their education and civiliza- this will not long remain the only Anti-Slavery Society in that 
tion might be secured. country. ts ete 

Whilst we are on the subject we may add, that, if we do not | Since our last we have had the satisfaction of learning, that an 
greatly mistake, the attention of the home government has been | Anti-Slavery Society, has been formed at Boston, and a Ladies’ 
called to the fact, that the Brazilians, whose territory borders on | Anti-Slavery Association, at Stoke Newington. The Stoke New- 
our own in Guiana, have frequently made incursions into different | ington Ladies’ Association, intend circulating twelve copies of the 
parts of the colony, and captured many of the Indians, who have | Anti-Slavery Reporter, among the members of the committee, 
thus been reduced to slavery by them; and that, very recently, and in the neighbourhood. We trust that the appeal in a recent 
they have broken up a most interesting missionary station on the | number will not be made in vain to many of our female friends, 
Essequibo, belonging to the Church Missionary Society, and have | and shall be glad to hear of the formation of numerous Ladies’ 
k turned the building appropriated to public worship into | Associations, as well as Anti-Slavery Societies composed of those 
a barrack! Mr. Youde who l laboured with great success | Who take a more stirring, if not a more useful part in worldly 
among the Maeusies at the station, has becn obliged to retum to affairs. i l 
George-town, and his Indian flock have dispersed in all dircctions, Information has been received from many Places of tlie ne 
leaving their linbitations and cultivated lands a prey to these | pointment of delegates. Friends of liberty both white and black, 

are about to cross the ocean for this interesting occasion. In the 
letter accompanying the contribution of his people from Jamaica, 
the Rev. T. F. Abbott, thus writes :— 

“ You have, I doubt not, been apprised that brother Knibb has been 
appointed by the brethren to attend the Anti-Slavery Convention, in June 
next. Ife proposes taking with him Edward Barrett, one of the black 
members of his church; and I have arranged, at his request, for Henry 
Beckford, one of the members of my church, to accompany bim.“ It 
will, 1 hope, be a glorious meeting, and be attended by results highly 
beneficial to the cause of truth and liberty.” 

Edward Barrett and Henry Beckford are two descendants of the 
African race, who were formerly slaves. 


invaders. By some writers well acquainted with British Guiana, 
it is said to be 100,000 square miles in extent. Mr. Schomburgh, 
the enterprising and intelligent traveller, who has spent several 
years in exploring it, computes its size at 75,000 square miles; 
but if the pretensions of the Brazilians are not checked, it will 
soon be reduced to about 10,000 or 12,000! The boundary line 
between Brazils and British Guiana has not yet been determined. 
We sincerely trust that we shall not lose the greater part of this 
splendid portion of South America, through the inattention or 
supineness of the British government. 


— — — —— — ee er ee —— — —— — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communication of “A Friend to Just Laws” has been received, but 
the subject of it is unsuitable to our columns. 


— — — 
— — ree — 
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LONDON, ArRIL 22. 


THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE 
Will commence its sittings at Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 
J2th of June, 1840. A book is prepared for entering the names 
end other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed by 
anti-slavery bodies, both at home and abroad. In a case of such 
singular interest and importance, the committee carnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, either in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodies will send au 
immediate official notification of the appointments which may be 
male by them, addressed to J. H. Tredgold, Esq., at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 


Tue intelligence brought hy the last West India mail is far 
from satisfactory. In Jamaica, the results of the late session of 
willing legislation are becoming painfully manifest. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in making a tour of the island, is everywhere over- 
whelmed with the compliments and flatteries of the old slavery 
party; while the friends of freedom utter their complaints and 
apprehensions in loud and solemn language. We direct special 
attention to two extracts to be found in our paper of to-day, the 
one from the Colonial Reformer, the other from the Buptist 
Herald. Two or three trash-house fires had occurred, and 
the easy plan had been pursued of ascribing them to the bad 
feeling of the peasantry. We confidently hope the allegation is 
unfounded, and certainly shall not believe it till it is proved. 
Barbados, also, is unsettled. The new contract law has thrown 
the whole island into confusion. In another page, our readers 
will find a painfully interesting communication from Mr. Prescod, 


on that subject. 


S — 


— —— 


Tux gallant veteran, Sir Lionel Smith, having, as our readers are 
aware, accepted the government of the Mauritius, embarked for 
his destination on the 14th instant. No colony under the British 
crown more urgently needs the presence of an enlightened and 
determined governor than this, and it is just matter of congratu- 
lation to the friends of liberty, that an officer so distinguished for 
the best qualities has been! appointed to the post. That he will 
have to encounter many difficultics cannot be doubted, nor that 
he will provoke, if his measures be just, tlie resentment of the 
danters ; but we trust he will not a second time be sacrificed to 
it. Her Majesty's ministers would have done better to keep him 
at home, than to send him in tlie Queen's name to this den or 
oppression, unless they mean to sustain him firmly against any 
outbreak of Mauritian clamour. There is no good in prospect for 
this colony, unless the honest representations of such a governor 
are hencetorward to have much more power at the colonial office, 
than the blandishments and i of Messrs. Barclay and 
Irving. We insert below the valedictory letter which has been 
addressed to the new governor hy the Anti-slavery Committee. , 
TO HIS EXCELLENCY SIR LIONEL SMITH, BART. &c. &c. &c. 
Sır, —Although the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society have already presented their congratulations to your Excellency, 
on your appointment to the government of Mauritius, and expressed their 
confidence in the principles and the firmness of your administration, they 
cannot withhold a further brief communication of their sentiments, now 
that the time for your departure from these shores is at hand. 
They scarcely need assure your Excellenc ry how earnestly they desire for 
you s safe and prosperous voyage to that distant spot, together with the 
erfect recovery of your health, and the long continuance of your valuable 
ife. They trust, it is destined to prove a blessing to a colony, where so 
much requires to be done in order to establish among all classes the equal 
enjoyment of social and civil rights. Whatever hostile feelings to such a 


Tne venerable Tuomas CuarKson has announced his intention of 
being present at the approaching Anti-slavery Convention, in a 
letter to Mr. Sturge, in the following terms :— 

“ I had a hope, and still cherish it, that by nursing myself and 
incessant care, I might so patch myself up as to be able to attend 
for an hour your great meeting on the 12th of June, just to show 
myself as the humble originator of the abolition of slavery in 
this country, and as one, who, though he has kept at work in it 
for fifty-six years, is not only not tired of the pursuit, but that 
his heart now beats as warmly as ever in the cause. At the same 
time that I cherish such a hope, it is extremely doubtful whether 
I shall be alive at the time of the meeting.“ 


We shall esteem as a favour, information of the formation of 
Anti-Slavery Societies, both in England and in foreign parts, and 
Propose to insert such intelligence from time to time in our pages. 
Among the most interesting of these Societies which have recently 
been established, are several in the West Indies, which have not 
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state of things may exist in that community, or pervade the administration 
of justice, we are assured your Exoellency will quickly discover, and firmly 
discountenance. You have been too steadfast a friend of the negro in 
Jamaica, to permit us to doubt your unflinching maintenance of the rights 
of the Inbouring classes, both African and Asiatic, in Mauritius. Nor 
will your attestion, we are persuaded, be less earnestly directed to the 
elevation of che peasantry from that state of moral and intellectual degra- 
dation, into which they are known to have sunk, eren more deeply than the 
same classes of our fellow-subjects in the West Indies, inasmuch, as access 
has not been permitted to them for the impartation of religious instruction, 
whether inculcated by Christian missionaries, or the conductors of schools. 
Your Excellency well knows how much such instruction has contributed 
to the best results of freedom in Jamaica, and will undoubtedly use the 
most strenuous endeavours to open the way for similar efforts in Mauritius, 
by securing not merely the theoretical, but the practical enjoyment of reli- 
gious liberty, and defending from illegal and vexatious opposition the 
willing instruments of Christian benevolence. You have already apprized 
us that the difficulties are great ; but they ere not, they cannot be, greater 
than those which in other places have. already in meagure been overcome, 
andthe Committee look with high expectation in this instance also, to the 
results of your long experience and tried firmness of mind. We believe, 
Sir Lionel, thata noble calling is given you, not only by an earthly 
sovereign, but by Divine Providence; and we earnestly hope and pray, 
that the King of kings may inspire you with resolution and with wisdom 
to perfect one of the most important changes which can ever be accom- 
plished by man for his fellows. Accept, your Excellency, the renewed 
assurance of our best wishes, and of the sincere pleasure with which we 
shall receive all accounts of your happiness and success, 
Signed on behalt of the Committee, 
Joun Beaunont, 


London, April 13th, 1840. Chairman. 


Colonial and Foreign Intelligente. 


WEST INDIES. 


JAMalca.—The state of this island is extremely unsatisfactory. 
The following is from the Colonial Reformer. 

“Our columns this day afford the most!painfil evidence of the bad state 
of feeling which exists in the country; and taken in connexion with the 
report of proceedings in Trelawny, as published last week, show the 
stern necessity for our being up and doing, We cannot, and we will not, 
remain silent or quiescent, whilst we see the grim visaged demon of 
tyranny and oppression skulking in the sbade, and ever and anon stalking 
abroad, and clutching his helpless victim in his malignant grasp. 

‘* But let us in the first place awaken Sir Charles Metcalfe from his pleas- 
ing, but delusive day-dream of conciliation, We begin seriously to 
apprebend that bis Excellency is deceiving himself with regard to the 
actual state of the country—that he has been flattered into the belief that 
all is right—that by means of his prudent policy—his cautious forbearance 
—his diplomatic tact—together with the frankness, urbanity, and courtesy 
of his demeanour towards all classes, he has finally succeeded in 
quenching the flames of factious discord, and restoring harmony and 
good feeling throughout the country! If such be the impression on Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s mind, it becomes our duty to remove the veil from his 
eyes, and show him the dangerous position into which he is likely to 
be thrown. We would tell him that there is not the slightest amendment 
in the state of public feeling since he arrived—that the apparent calm which 
has prevailed for several months back has resulted from local causes, in 
no way connected with his administration. We would assure him that 
there is the same disposition to resist or defeat the generous po- 
licy of the mother country—the same determination to oppress and ill- 
treat the lately enfranchised ad bat pg and the same anxious desire to 
deprive the labourers of the feeble protection which has hitherto been 
afforded them. 

The pro-slavery spirit, we say, is as rampant as ever—all the difference 
is in the means employed to accomplish its ends. Instead of thirty- 
nine lashes, and the chain, and the stocks, and all the other emblems of 
pure despotism, we bave now, as the means of coercion and oppression, 
the infliction of enormous rents, fixed at the arbitrary will of the tyrant 
landlord or his unprincipled agent—doubled at his caprice, and sanc- 
tioned and enforced by the adjudication of a corrupt local magistracy ! 
Superadded to these, we have summary ejectments without law or autho- 
rity—wapton destruction of the labourers produce, and divers otber 
means of exasperating the people, and driving them into the commission 
of retaliative outrage. Then again we have them exposed to the operation 
of a variety of atrocious laws, to which Sir Charles has unfortunately given 
his solemn sanction, and which, bad as they are in principle, are rendered 
infinitely worse in practice, by the wilful perversion and misconstruction 
of many of their provisions. The Petty Debt Act and the Tenements Bill 
ere, we learn, already becoming fearful instruments of oppression in 
various parts of the country—and when the Vagrant Act, the Police Bill, 
the Registration of Fire Arms—the Fisheries Bill and the Pound Law, 
together with many others passed, and to be passed, come into full ope- 
ration, we may find our rural peasantry so hemmed in and surrounded by 
highly penal and restrictive laws, that it will be scarcely possible for 
them to move to the right or to the left, without risk of infringing some 
or other of the enactments. This indeed seems to have been the object 
of the framers of these Jaws, for the honest purpose of keeping the 
people in a state of abject dependence on the caprice of their respective 
employers. ; f 

* In the mean time, the dominant party are throwing dust in the eyes of 
the executive in order the more effectually to entangle him in the meshes 
of their net. They are literally stifling him with the empoisoned breath 
of their flattery, and from all we can seo and hear, we begin to entertain 
serious apprehensions that bis Excellency may become so involved in the 

rinth, that he will find it extremely difficult to extricate bimself, and 
recover his free agency. Hence it is tbat we desire to arouse his Excel- 
lency’a attention to the present posture of affairs. A crisis is rapidly 
prosching which it will require all his energy and firmness to encounter 
he will be constrained to abandon his present specious but unsound scheme 
of concilietion, and with an unsparing and uncompromising hand to arrest 


the frightful evils which now threaten the peace of the community. He 
will find, on the one hand, that the gentry of the country, encouraged 
by the conceszions already made, and the impunity with which they have 
been allowed to practice their impositions and petty oppressions, are now 
ia nea to assume a bolder front, and o a to trample on the rights 
and liberties of the people; and on the other band, he will find thet a 
singularly patient and forbearing peasantry, goaded to desperation by the 
lawless aggressions committed upon them, are beginning to yield to the 
influence of revengeful passions, in a manner calculated to excite the 
most painful feelings of anxiety and alarm. 

“ F.very succeeding post brings us intelligence still more gloomy than that 
of the preceding. Who that has the interests and welfare of the countrv at 
heart can read the details of oppression and injustice contained in our 
columns of this day, and those inserted in our paper of Saturday last, 
without trembling for the continuance of peace in the country? We learn 
from the Falmouth Post, that the trash-bouse on Gales Vulley Estate, and a 
cane piece on Little Montpellier, in St. James’, have been burnt down, and 
a gentleman who passed through Falmouth on Monday, bad reported that 
„ Haddington” and “ Bamboo” were on fire when he left. These 
alarming events are said not to have originated in accident, but to have 
been the deliberate acts of incendiaries—resulting from bad feeling be- 
tween employers and lebourers on the subject of rents. Fain would we 
persuade ourselves that such is not the case, but we must confess, the 
conviction presses upon our mind with irresistible force, that the fires in 
question occurring under such circumstances, can scarcely be viewed in 
any other light. 

The language of the Baptist Herald is still more strong. The following 
is an extract: Towards the representative of ber Majesty, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, we feel the highest respect; but we assure him, that unless the 
insidious laws of the last session are repealed, the friends of liberty will 
have reason to mourn that ever he assumed the government of the island. 
That he will use all his influence to protect the deeply-injured peasantry, 
whenever his eyes are opened to their real condition, we most firmly 
believe; and if we have formed a correct opinion of his character, he 
will, like former governors, regret that he attempted the delusive path of 
conciliating the inveterate passions of men whose avowed aim is, if pos- 
sible, to crush the liberty of man. And then what can be do, without 
sharing the fate of his noble predecessor? ‘Te moment he becomes the 
succourer of the oppressed, that moment every base and grovelling means 
will be used for his recall, and like every upright governor who has sacri- 
ficed his comfort to his duty, be will retire in disgust. 

“ None can regret more than we do any outbreaks of the law: this in 
every case is deeply to be deplored, and emphatically to be denounced ; 
but who set the example !! We answer fearlessly, the members of assem- 
bly, and the magistrates of the land. Who taught the negro to destroy 
property? Why the Barretts, the Smiths, the Seniors, the Raffingtons, and 
the Millers, magistrates of the land, some of whom are still bolding that 
office; and should the homeless, houseless, wretched labourer, whose all 
is wantonly destroyed, sometimes take revenge, who can wonder? We 
implore them, however, never to think of thus acting ; and hitherto there is 
no proof that they have thus acted—no proof accompanying the alarm that is 
sounded. It is more than possible that some white being perpetrated the 
outrages. As the advocates, the determined advocates of the people, we 
have much more right, and reason too, to mek a it upon the masters, than 
they have upon the peasantry ; and why? Why, just because they have 
been found guilty in courts of law (and ought to have been in many 
more instances) of breaking the law by the open destruction of property, 
and because the peasantry have not been found guilty of similar acts of 
Violence. 


Tux Mattese Jsmicrants. [From the Colonial Reformer.] 
We do not scruple to confess that we regard with feelings of the liveliest 
compassion every fresh importation of immigrants to the shores of this 
inhospitable country. We cannot forbear, when we hear of arrivals of 
these deluded persons, from exclaiming— Where are the Germans? Where 
are the Irish? Who considers,—where? A climate unfavourable—a 
description of labour unsuited—s diet unknown to Europeans—the futal 
facility with which a pernicious beverage can be procured—neglect, ill- 
treatment, and hearts broken with the disappointment of the golden visions 
they were led to form of this El Dorado have swept thes off, almost to a 
man; and such will infallibly be the melancholy lot of all future immi- 

ratiors of predial labourers in mass, until the British government 
interfere and take the whole control and responsibility of the undertaking 
on itself, and appoint its own officers for the protection of these confiding 
strangers. We could relate tales of the distress and misery encountered 
by the Germans that would make the hardest heart bleed. How many of 
these sold their little all at home, where, in a congenial climate, they earned 
by the exercise of a calling to which they were brought up, competent, if 
not superfluous means of existence, only to perish in this island by 
workicy under a tropical sun, at a species of labour totally new to them, 
and to which they could not accustom themselves ! 

It is with these feelings that we deplore the late arrival at Montego-Bay 
of 150 Maltese.—The melancholy fate of their countrymen in Trinidad fills 
us with the keenest apprehension on their account. As regards the 
Maltese, we anticipate the greatest inconvenience from the use of a diet 
so entirely different from that to which they are accustomed. They are a 
9 sober people, and would almost as soon drink poison as rum 
but a due proportion of light wine, their ordinary beverage, is said to be 
essential to the preservation of their health. It is proper also, that the 
importer of these strangers should be informed, that the ground provisions 
of these islands are not a suitable and wholesome description of food for 
them. In their own country they will not even eat the English potato. 
Ir Nor FFM ON BREAD THEY WILL DIE. Sir Edward Cust may write 
as he pleases about roluntary immigration, he knows nothing of the matter. 
Immigrants, whether from Africa, or India, or Europe—call them as you 
please, apprentices, or indented servante—cannot be free agents, but must 
virtually be placed in a condition little differing from that of slavery, 
before the planter can derive a profitable return from their labour. 


TRE Waars Sysreu.—Some important particulars on this sub- 
ject are communicated in the following extract of a letter from Jamaica 
dated St. Thomas in the Vale, 10th January, 1840. Conceiving that the 
following facts may serve the cause of liberty, I send them to you. Edward 
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Queenborough Lewis, one of the lately emancipated peasantry, earned a] DouimcaA. [From the Dominican. ] It affords us much gra- 
tification to record that amongst the numerous good actions of that philan- 


short time ago 10s. currency, or 68. sterling, per aay, by digging cane-holes 
on Swansea estate, in the parish of St. John. In the days of slavery, the | thropic minister of the gospel, the Rev. Joseph John Gurney, during his 
apporti work of s labourer wes sixty, eighty, or one hundred cane- | short stay in this island he did not fail to visit our prison, from which he 
holes per day, according to the soil; here we have an instance of two hun- | procured the release of a man named Titus Garraway, by paying the sum 
dred being dug in a state of freedom. The reason is, however, obvious. | of £12. Os. 3d. currency, being the amount of court and jail fees incurred 
Reward is a more powerful stimulant than the cart-whip. After working | by him upon being convicted about three months ago, at the grand sessions 
on Swansea estate, Edward and many others were employed on Water- of the peace, of assaulting a police officer, and fined 20s. currency. The 
Mount estate in the same parish, on the same work. Some earned 10s., | case of this unfortunate person, along with thet of others similarly situated, 
some 6s. 8d., and others 5s. 10d. per day. The overseer paid them well the | had been, with Governor MacPhail’s known humanity, lately subtsitted by 
Titus, we 


first two weeks, but afterwards disputed their charge; and, on one Satur- | his Excellency to the consideration of the council and „ 
ayi presented £6. to be distributed among forty people, to whom he was | think, will long remember the providential arrival here of friend Gurney. 
inde 


bted more than £100. They refused to receive the £6., and applied 
to me for advice. I made out a few of their accounts, and directed them to] Sr. Lucra.—[Extract of a letter from Mr. Prescod, o f Barba los, 
warrant the overseer if he refused to pay. I have not yet beard of the | to Mr. Sturge, dated Castries, February 11, 1840.) | 
result of the affair. Cases of this sort are very common in Jamaica, and] The island seems distracted with party quarrels, but, generally, I learn 
are one of the evils which demand immediate , and should have occu- | that the labouring population are doing Lol, and things proceeding much 
pied the attention of the legislature during the pest session. instead of | better than the anti-freedom party would bave us believe. His Excellency 
squatting and t bills. It is my opinion that half the ill-feelings be- | Colonel Everard, administering the government, assured me yesterday in 
tween the labouring population and overseers and attornies, arise from the | conversation, that he did not see that the planters bad the smallest 
detention of their hard-earned money. A law by which the labourer may und of complaint because of emancipation. I have heard the same 
compel the payment of wages, &c. above £10., instead of by action in the | from other credible quarters, and, in one or two instances, from planters 

d court, isessentially necessary at the present time, and should en themselves. The rent system bas been adopted here by Mr. Todd, of 
the attention of the friends of liberty in the mother-country. My son told | the Union estate, with complete success. 
me, that, in conversation with a gentleman a short time since, be was informed 
that many labourers on estates in the parish of St. Mary, were owed £30. 
and £40. by the proprietors ; but, from the want of means to institute actions 
in the grand court, could not obtain payment. The gentleman just alluded 
to mentioned a case, in which a labourer engaged with an overseer to build 
a lime -kiln for £40, currency. The contract was performed, but the over. 


Trrnipap.—( Extract of a letter from Mr. Prescod, of Barbad 
to Mr. Starge, dated St. Lucia, February 11, 1840.) 

In the Naparima district, which I visited, in company with our friend 
Dickinson, and an intelligent young friend from Port of Spain, I had oppor- 
tunities of conversing with several respectable proprieters on their estates. 


seer refused to pay, though two respectable persons testified as to the pro- | I thought it best to confine my inquiries, both there, and with planters 
elsewhere in the island, to the two following points :—The general conduct 


per performance of the work. But, if the labourers even possessed the means 
of instituting actions, they would in the end gain little, or, perhaps, loose a | of the labourer since emancipation; and the effects of emancipation on 
at deal, in consequence of the delay connected with the proceedings. By | the value of property and the interests generally of the planter. On 
the 5 Will. IV. chap. 2, the master can, by a very summary process, deprive | both these points the information obtained, from planters themselves be it 
the labourer of his earnings to the amount of £100, for breach of contract; remembered, was most satisfactory, and afforded me high gratification, 
but ifthe labourer would obtain bis hard-earned salary, he must, if it be | Everywhere was I told, by every planter with whom I conversed that, 
above £10. spend £20 in a law-suit, and in all probability have to wait with here and there an individual exception, the labourers were conduct- 
a whole year or more for the . of his claim. Often the labourers | ing themselves with propriety, and were working well ;—not doing all the 
are beaten in the most shameful manner, when they apply for 5 of work that the planter in many cases desired, but quite as much as during 
their accounts. A young man named Needham was thus treated by a Mrs. | slavery and the apprenticesbip—in many instances more. The few excep- 
Sanquinetti, a few months ago. Needham complained to the justices at] tions to good conduct were on all hands attributed to want of educae ` 
Rodney-hall, in this parish, but his case has never been adjudicated. James | tion, which is most deplorably neglected. On this bead I shall have to 
Brown, a labourer on Rose-ball estate, in this parish, informed me a few | write more fully in a subsequent letter; and shall merely observe here, 
days ago that Mr. Sutherland, the overseer, owed him 3s. 4d. for two day's that one of the greatest benefits that Britain can just now confer upon her 
labour; that he sent his daughter for the amount, but Mr. S. refused to] colonies in the West Indies, is a good system of education on liberal prin- 
poy, saying he did not owe him anything. Brown then applied himself to | ciples. The thing miscalled education, now in operation, is the meanest 
S. for payment, a dispute ensued, when Sutherland kicked, thumped | and most insignificant imaginable. A better and general system is abso- 
and beat Brown with a stick. Brown complained to Mr. Special Justice | lutely necessary tothe development of the best features of emancipation. 
Jackson, who directed Sutherland to attend thé court in two week’s time, As regards the effects of emancipation on the interests of the planters, 
and answer to the charge. When the case came on for hearing, Mr. Jus- | strange and inconsistent as it must appear, when considered in connexion 
tice Jackson was absent, but another magistrate (whose name Brown does | with their public apprehensions of ruin,—I spoke not with a single planter 
not know) presided, who, in the face of the clearest evidence in proof of in Trinidad, but he assured me that his estate, or the estate under bis 
Sutherland’s guilt, dismissed the complaint, saying, that if Brown had not charge, (as the case might be,) is more valuable now than ever it was; 
provoked Mr, Sutherland, he would not have struck him; and that if Suther- and many respectable planters affirmed the same of property generally, 
land, instead of striking Brown, bad complained to the magistrates, he should | and furnished cases in point. I found, on their statements, that the estie 
have been sent to the house of correction. What an illustration of Jamaica | mated increase of value rises from ten to twenty per cent. Mr. Alexander 
Fraser, joint proprietor of the Wellington estate, which he manages, in 


Justice!” 
South Naparima, informed me, that late in 1837 that estate sold, ata fair 


Bansados.—This island is again in a disturbed state. The valuation, for 40,000 dollars; early last year bis partner and himself 
reason why, is explained in the, ſollowing extract of a letter from Mr. | bought it for 50,000 dollars; and noy, were it brought into market, he 


Prescod to Mr. Sturge, dated Dominica, February 15th, 1840. should expect, and would get 60,000 dollars for it. r. Philip, member 
ad: ef council, and a wealthy and highly respectable and intelligent planter of 


the same district, told me his estate is worth 10,000 dollars, about 20 per 
cent., more now than previously to emancipation. In short, the planters 
cne and all agree that emancipation has done them a good instead of an 
evil. It is far better, they say, to work their estates by free labour than 
by slave-labour, even where they contend that the letter is the cheaper of 
the two. A few, however, maintain that it is not cheaper to work by 
slave-labour than by free. I bad no means of deciding between these con- 
flicting opinions. Their existence, however, proves that the question is 
not already decided (as alarmists here and in Britain would have us bo- 
lieve) unfavourably to emancipation. 

Those planters who maintain that free-Jabour is not as cheap as slave - 
labour, account for the increased value of property consequent on emans 
cipation from the increased security given to property, and because free- 
labour is more equable in its working, and: afrords the advantage of 
calculating before band the probable return which the invested capital 
will give. In the opinion of these, then, it amounts to this,—that the 
profit to the proprietor from cultivation by free-labour, is not so great as 
by slave-labour, but it is certain and more secure. The difference of cost, 
even in the opinion of these, is by no means so great as would induce a 
sensible man, with an eye to his worldly interests, to prefer slave-labour 
to free. I met nota planter in Trinidad who did not give a decided pre- 
ference to the latter. 

The wages on sugar estates in Naparima, are good, but not so much as 
the planter could afford to giye, or as tbe labourer, from the productive value 
of his labour, would be justified in demanding. The money rate is about 
2s. sterling, with certain allowances (for this vicious system is universal 
in the colony,) and lodging, equivalent to about 1s. 6d. more per day. I 
could not learn that the rent system bad been introduced, even by way of 
experiment, on a single estate in the island ; yet, there can be little doubt on 
minds not completely swayed by old habits, that it would work beneficially 
for N end labourer. latter, indeed, cannot improve morally 
without it. I used my best arguments to induce one or two liberal pro- 
pretor to gire it a fair trial, but without success. Ihave, however, some 

, that Dr. Philip will bring bis powerful mind and liberal principles 
to on the subject; and, if he do, the advantages to result to proprietar 
and prio! ban they sap 288 and e ple would soon be followed 

rs, w ve perceiv e effects, You are 
pile awere, that the Dr. Philip, of whom I 3 speak, is a coloured 81 
tlemap, and brother to that Dr. Philip who, some years ago, exposed the 


warned the country against it, in reviewing, in the Liberal of the 27th of 
November, the governor's silly eee ee of a contract law in his 


phere law to regulate contracts e entered into (for they will 


nth a on the planter’s terms, or be thrown into the highway with his 
K plein con and household goods. Where exists the voluntary prin- 
Pes Preecod’s statement, may be added the following extract from 
at ae of a correspondent in the Barbados Liberal. „The good results 
the > Contract Act may be seen by its promoters and friends, on visiting 
to leading to very many plantations, where those who have 

enter into contract with their employers have been tarned, bag 


aad baggage, 
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murderous policy of the Trinidad government under Woodford, in a work 
entitled, “ The Free Mulatto.” The present doctor wants only his brother’s 
energy of character, to emancipate his class from the vile thraldom in 
which they are vet held by the handful of whites—chiefly merchant clerks, 
and other adverturers of the same grade, from Liverpool and Glasgow, 
who have picked up affluence and respectability on this side the atlantic. 
With such » man as Dr. St. Luce Philip at their bead, the struggle of 
the coloure! classes — the people of the colony, for their proper political 
stand world be short-lived, and their victory complete. 

I have said that, great as appear the wages now given by the 1 of 
Naparina, I learnt thut they are not the same asin other parts of t e island; 
they aʻe not so much as he could afford, and the labourer would be justified 
in denanding. Those whom you have seen descanting so lugubriously on 
the aigh rate of wages paid in this, and some other colonies similarly cir- 
cumstanced, do not tell, and it is charity to bope that they do not know or 
hare forgotten, the productiveness of the labour so purchased. Consi- 
dered in connexion with this, the 3s. 6d. or 48. sterling of the Trinidad 
planter has no greater effect on his protits, than the Is. of bis Barbados 
competitor in the sugar market. One labourer in Trinidad can, from the 
difference of soil, do the work of five in Barbados, and the first outlay for 
land and buildings in the one is less than half what it is in the other. 
By an estimate furnished us by Dr. Philip, 1 find, that, with judicious 
management, and at the present rate of wages, a clear profit of 20 per cent. 
may be obtained on capital invested in sugar production in Naparima, 
when the price of sugar is G0s. in the British market; and it must be 
observed, that the doctor’s estimate of the first outlay for land, buildings, 
and stock, greatly exceeded estimates which I had seen from other 
sources. 

The chief, almost the only, complaint of the Trinidad planter is, the 
deficiency of labour, and this the more avaricious and inconsiderate, 
without much reason, charge to the indolence of the liberated negros, 
and uncandidly endeavour, by their clamours, to make out a case against 
emancipation, merely in the hope that they will be pitied und assisted by 
government in some of their favourite schemes of forced immigration. Tsay, 
wi(bout much reason they complain of their labourers ; for, although it is not 
possible that several instances of downright indolence should not exist in a 
labouring population of over 20,000 of both sexes and all ages, I find on exa- 
mination, that the planter makes his wants and his interests, not the wants 
and abilities of the labourer, the criterion by which, to rate the industry 
of the latter. There is quite as much labour given by the liberated negros 
now for wages, as was wrung out of them by the cart-whip in slavery, 
and by imprisonment during the apprenticeship. I go further, and say 
that the planter now generally gets more labour. 1 he crop of last year, 
in spite of gloomy forebodings aud contident predictions (vide the news- 
papers of that date,) of a deticiency of 5000 hogsheads, has exceeded the 
crop of the preceding year by two or three hundred hogsheads, which, for 
want of vessels to ship, are turned over to this year's exports. The 
present crop, I am told, with a good season, will at least equal in amount 
the last. 920 5 

What then do the Trinidad planters mean, by F deficiency of labour, 
“impending ruin, and the like? They are gloating over the rich virgin 
lands around them, and longing to turn them to profit. They wish to extend 
their cultivation. Emancipation has inspired them with hopes, which the 
wildest imagination might not have entertained in slavery. They ser 
wealth at their feet, and want only hands to gather it up. This is the 
whole secret of their lamentations about “ deficient labour,” and their 
clamour for “immigration on a lurge scale.“ They mean, not that the 
Jand at present in cultivation will be thrown out for want of labour, or 
that it will only be cultivated at an expense which, will not leave them a 
fair profit on their capital, Neither of these. They mean, that other 
land, now lying waste before them cannot to the extent they desire, be 
taken into cultivation, without producing among the proprietors, such a 
competition for labour as would reduce their profits nearer to a level with 
the profits arising from capital employed in other business. This, I hesi- 
tate not to say, is the ruin so clamorously apprehended by the Trinidad 

lanter, and those who find it their interest to hold with him, and suppor: 
bis views. Their insincerity is likely, they now begin to see, to do 
thay njury. By declaring, as they have done, that, without ar 
uam u e augmentation of lubour by immigration, they cannot supply the 
ful! quantity of sugar, not more than half the quantity, at furthes:, 
required for British consumption, they tempt the government to remove 
the restrictions on foreign sugar to make up the deficiency. To suppose, 
that the British people will go without sugar, or buy it 30 or 40 per cent. 
dearer than at present for their sake, ts in keeping with the known cha- 
racter of the West India planter. Nor must you be surprised at the 
folly which could overlook this simple consequence of their bad policy 
to obtain additional labour. They seldom see a consequence beyond tle 


limits of their boiling - house. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Twe DELTGAT Ns have been appointed by the free-coloured 
population of Baltimore and Maryland to proceed to British Guiana, to 
ascertain whether it possesses such advantages as to justify the free- 
coloured population migrating thither; and the board of the Immigration 
Society have authorized these delegates to proceed to British Guiana and 
Trinidad, for the purposes ther contemplate. 


FRANCE. iia 1855 
‘ate for the Abolition of Slavery, held a meeting yesterday, 
Par Lae the chair. A short report was read on the condition of 
the Mauritius; and several communications were made as to the state 
of various French and English colonies, A conversation ensued concerning 
the intentions of the present cabinet upon the slavery question, anc it 
was mentioned that government would institute a special committee to 
draw up a bill. which should be ready for presentation next session. The 
shvery committee of the chamber o deputies held a sitting the day before 
yeꝛterdny, and heard the evidence of M. Jules Lechevalier.—Galignani. 


N British Gutana there have been establislied in the rural 
as since the Ist of August, 1838, 74 new stores for the sale of dry 
goods, &c., and 267 free settlers’ cotteges, almost exclusively from the 


emancipated class.——Parl. paper. 
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PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 
HE attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 
is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 


recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously met, 


threaten not only the ruia of those against whom they have been directed, 


but the destruction of that liberty which bas been purchased for the Negro 


at so costly a sacrifice. 

At the Assizes for the county of Cornwall, held at Montego Bay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under different pretexts, against several 
well-known friends of the labouring classes in that Island. Amongst the 
victims of these proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the magistrates 
specially appointed for the protection of the emancipated population, in 
each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which 
can leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of 
oppression has rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom. 

At the same Assizes, a criminal information, filed by order of the Court 
against the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Buptist 
minister, was tried, aud the jury, without the formality of retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chief Justice, and the pluintiff was left with 
his injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount ot legal expenses to pay. 

These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a 
greater excitement than has been ktown in the island since the insur- 
rection in 1852. 

The Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
was once sought to deprive them by brute force, now falling victims to the 
more specious, but not less etlectual weapons of oppression, in the form of 
legal proceedings. 

The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of persons 
belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is no 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the purties against whom these 
verdicts have been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
Island, and, if requisite, to tue ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
will involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurred. 

To meet these expenses, an earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the British public. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, with power 
toadd to their number, to lay the particulars of these atrocious proceedings 
fully before the public, to promote subscriptions for the purposes contem- 
plated, and for similar cases of oppression, and to superintend the appro- 
priation of the funds collected. 


COMMITTEE. 
Sauber Gurney, Esq. Treasurer. 

Charles Lushington, Esy. M.P. Rev. Thomas Scales, Leeds. 
T. F. Buxton, Es}. William Chapman, Esq. Newcastle- 
William Allen, Lsg. upon-Tyne. 
Rev. John Dver. Isaac Hass, Brighton. 
George Stacey, Esq. J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
G. W. Alexander, Esq. R. D. Alexander, Esq. Ipswich. 
Rev. I. J. Freeman. Wm. D. Crewdson, Esq. Kendal. 
\obert Forster, Esq. W. T. Blair, Esq. Bath. 
W. B. Gurney, Esq.. Wm. Wilson, Esq. Nottingham. 
Joseph Cooper, Esy. John Cropper, Esq. Liverpool. 
John Scoble, Esq. Rev. John Birt, Manchester. 
Jacob Post, Esq. G. II. Head, Esq. Carlisle. 
Rey. J. Woodwark. Joseph Eaton, Esq. Bristol. 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. Playford | Richard Rathbone, Esq. Liverpool. 

Hall, near Ipswich. J. Marriage, jun. Esq. Chelmsford. 
Joseph Sturge, Esq. Birmingham Henry Sparkes, Esq. Exeter. 
J. T. Price, Esq. Neath. Jon. Backhouse, Esq. Darlington. 
James Whitehorne, Esq. Bristol. 


£. 3. d 

Amount already advertise F 1454 18 0 

Friends at Llanelly, Brecknock shirt... 1 10 0 
Rev. Dr. Hoby, Birming lim 1 1 0 
Rev. S. Lillvcrop, Dove Aukk——n 0 10 6 
Burwood Godlee, Esq., Le wess 2 0 0 
John Rickman, J. sq. Lewe. 1 0 0 
Daniel P. Hack, Esq., Brig litounnnnn .. ᷑ 1 0 O 
James Edwards, Esq., ditto unn 010 0 
James Trego, Esq., dit 0 5 0 
Richard Patching, Esq., ditt. 0 5 0 
Isaac Bass, ditto ·•J 9 9 EET EE 1 0 0 
Messrs. Glaisyer and Kemp, Brighto nns 1 0 0 
Sir Thomas Llomfield, Bart. ditt 010 0 
Edward Lucas, Esq., South wick 1 0 0 
Jonah Unwin, Esq., ditt 0 10 0 


Subscriptions will be received at the following places :— 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., Treasurer, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. St. James's-street. 
Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Bankers, Princes-street, City. 
Messrs. Hanburys, Taylor, and Lloyd, Bankers, Lombard-street. 
Baptist Missionary Society’s Oilice, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 
J. II. Tredgold, Esq., Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 27, New Broad Street, or by any of the Members of the Com- 
mittee. Henry Srerry, Sec. 
27, New Broad Street. 


Tne BARDA DOS Emicnatron Act has been disallowed ; the govern- 
ment asserting “ the propriety of leaving the labourers absolutely free to 
take their labour to the beat market.” 
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LIVERPOOL ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

REPORT PRESENTED AT THE PULLIC MEETING, APRIL 16TH, 1840. 
A CONSIDERABLE period has clapscd since the members of the 
Liverpool Anti-slavery Society were convened. During that in- 
terval, the committee, to whom the management of its affairs his 
been consigned, have not been inactive spectators of the iniquities 
still perpetrated in the systems of slavery and the slave-trade; 
nor have they been backward in upholding those efforts which 
have been contemplated for their extinction. 

Since the last meeting of this socicty, the friends of humanity 
and truth have been called to mourn the loss of an advocate who 
had ever stood nobly forth to their guidance and their aid. Closing 
a life of uscfalness and honour in the enjoyment of the consolations 
of Christ, the esteemed James Cropper entered his rest on the 
26th of February last. The interment of his mortal remains took 

luce in the ground attached to the Friends’ meeting-house, on 

uesday the 8rd of March, when the greater part of the committee 
joined the funeral procession, immediately after his sorrowing 
relatives, When they next met, (on the 26th of March,) they 
unanimously resolved :— 

“That this committee, bowing with humble submission to that 
afflictive dispensation of Divine providence, which has removed 
from his labours their esteemed president, James Cropper, Esq. 
desire to express their deep sympathy with his bereaved family ; 
to testify their grateful sense of the services rendered by him, in 
various ways, to the cause of justice, humanity, and religion; but 
especially (as one of the . movers in the anti-slavery en- 

5 defence of the rights of the negro; and to record 
their veneration for the memory of so excellent a man—so distin- 
guished a philanthropist—so devoted a christian.” 

To occupy the post thus vacated, the committee at once elected 
Jolin Cropper, Esq., junior, their president; associating with him, 
as vice-president, omg Blackburn, Esq. 

Since the public mecting of the inhabitants of this borough, 
convened in pursuance of the requisition of a large number of the 
friends of this socicty by the worshipful the Mayor, William 
Rathbone, Esq., on the 20th of April, 1838, the most momentous 
events have transpired in connexion with the advance of the 
liberties of the coloured race. 

While the government and the legislature of this country were 
hovering over the provisions of the unsatisfactory bill introduced 
by the Right Honorable Sir George Grey, for the purpose of 
modifying the system of apprenticeship, the colonial assemblies 
and councils were seriously considering the necessity of prompt 
and final emancipation. In the months of May and June acts 
Were passed to that effect; whereby in Barbados the appren- 
ticed population were liberated on the 26th of June: in the 
other West India colonies on the Ist of August : and, at the Cape 
of Good Hope on the Ist of December. The unrelenting Mauri- 
tans refused to come to that determination, and it required a 
royal ordinance to secure this consummation, which took effect on 
the 31st of March following. 

This blessed work was accomplished by the powerful moral 
influence of British Anti-slavery bodies on the minds of the West 
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Indian legislators; bringing them to the speedy concession of 


That was openly denied in tite high places of this land. Contem- 
Plating these results, realized in a manner so unexpected, the 
servants of Jehovah have reverently adored his sovereign inter- 
osition—bowing their heads, and worshipping at his feet, they 
ve ascribed unto him the glory due unto his name. What 
hath Gop wrought !” 
When the eventful day of release arrived, it was spent by the 
dmen in no uproar, or dissipation, or violence ; but as a day 


of solemn religious festival, “ ho y unto the Lord :” and by their 


advocates at home, as a day of sacred triumph. In this town a 
ublic dinner was given on the occasion; when William Rath- 
ne, the mayor, presided, attended by members of the council, 

„ of religion, representatives of other kindred institutions, 

ang by a numerous assemblage of the members of this society. 

be continued endeavours to oppress and injure the emanci- 
pated, soon demonstrated the necessity of renewed efforts to 
eh and consolidate their rights—and to extend those rights 
th ei their sable kindred throughout the earth. Accordingly on 
re 7th and 18th of April, 1839, “ The British and Foreign 

; uti-slavery Society” was formed in London, and thus declared 

iis constitution and plan: 

5 1 the objects of this Society be the universal extinction 

and ined and the slave-trade, and the protection of the rights 

aio interests of the enfranchised pulation in the British posses- 
us, and of all persons captured as slaves, 
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„That tlie following be the fundamental principles of the 
Society: 

“ That so long as slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect 
of the annihilation of the slave-trade, and of extinguishing the 
sale and barter of human beings :— 

“That the extinction of slavery and the slave-trade will be 
attained most effectually by the employment of those means that 
are of a moral, religious, and pacific character: and, 

“ ‘That no measures be resorted to by this Society, in the prose- 
cution of these objects, but such as are in entire accordance with 
these principles. 

“That the following be among the means to be employed by 
this Society: — 

“ To circulate, both at home and abroad, accurate information 
on the enormitics of the slave-trade and slavery; to furnish 
evidence to the inhabitants of slave holding countries, not only 
of the practicability, but of the pecuniary advantage of free 
labour ; to diffuse authentic intelligence respecting the results of 
emancipation in Hayti, the British colonies, and elsewhere ; to 
open a correspondence with abolitionists in France, America, and 
other countries; and to encourage them in the prosecution of 
their objects, by all methods consistent with the principles of this 
society. 

„o recommend the use of free-grown produce, as far as 
practicable, in preference to slave-grown, and to promote the 
adoption of fiscal regulations in favour of frec labour. | 

“ To obtain the universal recognition of the principle, that the 
slave, of whatever clime or colour, entering any portion of the 
British dominions shall be free, the same as upon the shores of the 
United Kingdom, and to carry this principle into full and com- 
plete cffect. 

“ To recommend, that every suitable opportunity be embraced 
for cvincing in our intercourse with slave-holders and their 
apologists, our abhorrence of the system which they uphold, and 
our -sense of its utter incompatibility with the spirit of the chris- 
tian religion.” 

The triumph which the British people were honoured with 
consumimating,—and the re-formation of the anti-slavery body 
for these purposes, has reflected its influence over European and 
American countries ; and, while it has quickened the encrgies and 
checred the hearts of the friends of freedom, it has no less excited 
the jealousy and the animosity of the guilty oppressors. 

In atour on the continent, George William Alexander, Esq., 
the indefatigable treasurer of the central society, availed himself 
of every opportunity of vindicating and enforcing the rights of 
the African. A deputation, in which Messrs. Scoble and White- 
horne were associated with him, visited the French Anti-slavery 
socicty, whose committee includes some of the most distinguished 
statesmen in that Jand, and submitted to them the results of the 
change in the British plantations. Messrs. Alexander and White- 
horne further proceeded on the same errand to Holland. 

These results have also been brought under the notice of the 
American citizens by John Scoble, Esq., and by Sir Lionel Smith, 
the late governor of Jamaica, whose dignified, independent, and 
righteous conduct of the governinent of that island entitles him 
to the most grateful acknowledgments of the negros and their 
friends. These testimonics have tended to the great encourage- 
Ment and invigoration of the persecuted but faithful trans-atlantic 
abolitionists. 

The British public have long been in possession of the interesting 
facts which a full ree of the present state of affairs has 
brought to light, and which justify the allegations against the 
inexpediency of the apprenticeship, while they place the pro- 
priety of immediate emancipation beyond doubt. 

The most impartial and authentic accounts prove, that where 
the liberated have been PED and humanely treated, they 
have (with very few exceptions) been willing and faithful in the 
service of their employers; and that where a contrary disposition 
has been manifested, it may be traced to the necessary resistance 
of attempted oppression, in the demand of exorbitant rent for 
their dwellings, or the offer of inadequate wages for their work ; 
and in some instances to the annoying operation of both these 
causes. 

When it is remembered that these contests have not been few 
that men could not be constrained to toil beyond their inclination 
and strength—that women and children could no longer be driven, 
willing or unwilling, to the field—that in certain cases, seasons 
have been unpropitious, it is matter of surprise that the product 
has been so good as it is shewn to be. 

Notwithstanding all the alarms of the most complaining commu- 
nity, it is satisfactory to know that the alleged depreciation of pro- 
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perty in British Guiana is the reverse of the fact; as appears 
from the despatch of Governor Light to the Marquis of Normanby. 
“ Governor’s Residenee, 26 June, 1839. 

“ My Lord,—A perusal of the valuation of the undcr-mentioned 
estates since the Ist of August, will convince your lordship and 
her Mijesty’s government thet emancipation has not diminished 
the prices of property, the best proof of the confidence in the steady 

rospects of the colony. 

Plantation Zelandia, on Walkenhaamn, Fssequibo 3 £42,000 
was oftered to the proprietor residing on the spot, was accepted ; 
but the day following the proprietor begged to be permitted to 
recall his assent : 1839. . 

. Plantation Allness, Berbice, sold in 1839, for £28,000, its full 
value, undiminished by the emancipation of the labourers. 

„Plantation Thomas, Demerara, sold seven or eight years ago 
for £9000 ; purchased since the emancipation for £20,000. 

“Plantation Vrow Anna, Leguan island, Esequibo, sold in 
1839, for £35,000, its full value, undiminished by the cmancipa- 
tion. 

„Plantation, Aberdeen, Essequibo, sold for £20,000 in 1839, a 
larger price than was paid for it eight or nine years ago by the 
seller. 

“ Plantation Friendship, Demerara, cotton and plantains, sold 
in 1839, for a grenter price than paid for it in 1833 or 1834. 

“ Plantation Windsor Forest, Demerura, for £42,000, the full 
value undiminished by emancipation. . 

Plantation Profit, Demerara, sold for its full value undimi- 
nished by emancipation, 


I have, &c., 
(signed Henry Lronr.“ 

(Vide Parliamentary Papers, part 1, 5, 523, 1839, page 317.) 

If proof be required of the disposition of the coloured peo- 
ple, it will he found in the government. reports of the diminution 
of crime, and of the willingness to labour on fair terms, It is 
also evinced by the following interesting transaction :—A mong the 

urchases that they have made of property is the estate called 
North Brook, in British Guiana. Sixty-three persens having 
bought this property, petitioned Governor Light to use his influ- 
ence in obtaining permission to call it“ Victoria.” The estate 
compreliends 500 acres, and was jointly purchased by them for 
10,000 dollars. They express their “firm determination, as a 
body, to continue to labour daily, ss now, upon the several planta- 
tions where they are employed ;”’ and their intention of erecting, 
in addition to their own cottages, a school-house and church.” 
They further request “ the assistance of the crown land surveyor 
to measure out equal portions of the land, to prevent anything like 
the possibility of dispute.” 

4% We would fain hand down to posterity (they remark in their 

tition to the governor) some token of our gratitude, and some 
memento of the emancipation which we have witnessed, partaken 
of, and enjoyed; and we conceive that we cannot do so more 
effectually, (certainly not more agreeably to our feelings, ) than by 
being allowed to name our plantation after our good and gracious 
queen ‘ Victoria!” We, therefore humbly and earnestly pray that 

Jour Excellency will be pleased to represent our wishes to her 
Majesty, in such maner as your Excellency may deem most likely 
to propitiate her Majesty and obtain her royal consent.“ 
uch is the true character and conduct of the men who were 
trampled down as an inferior race ; who were declared to be alike 
ignorant of the uses of freedom and of the rights of property; and 
of whom it was falsely predicted, that their first free acts would be 
recorded on the page of rebellion, desolation, and massacre. 

Before the glorious change was commenced, no small clamour 
was raised for additional ourers; and various schemes of 
immigration were proposed. To these the most anxious and vigilant 
attention has been directed, and must be continued. 

Concerning the condition of the Hill Coolies in British Guiana, 
the fears that were entertained have been too fully realized. The 
fraudulent promises, or violent kidnapping, by which they were 
procured in India; the He and the suffering which they had to 
endure through the middle passage ; the severe exactions ; the 
cruel punishments; the disease and mortality that have befallen 
them in the house of bondage, furnish a narrative which, with all 
its memorials of atrocity, has been already before the tribunal of 
public opinion, and which has passed uncontroverted under the 
close scrutiny of colonial investigation. 

It is certain that to 385 malcs, landed in Demerara, there were 

only twenty-two females, (seven of whom were believed to be 
under eleven years of nge, ) and it is no less certain, that the enter- 
prisiug speculator deliberately calculated thut the proportion of 
one woman to nine or ten men was enough. In little more than 
eight months, out of 419 thirty-eight died, and seventy were gene- 
ly on the sick list, exhibiting the most loathsome spectacles, 
resulting cither from inhumen punishment, physical neglect, or 

rotracted labour to which they were incompetent. ; 

Such was the result of official inquiry, that the late colonial 
secretary, the Marquis of Normanby, in a despatch of the 15th of 
August, 1839, „ “that more than 1 had already 

Sed to render her Majesty's government deci edly hostile to 
ae such project, and that the laws now in foree in different 

residencies would effectually preveut its execution. 

Although these details have been furnished with the utmost 
clearness and minuteness, an attempt has been made to re-open 
the traffic with the Mauritius. That colony, by its daring defiance 
of British law, by its A hostility to every measure of justice 
and mercy, has prov itself the most unworthy to be trusted with 
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the working-out of such an “panh and yet it is the first to 
claim the attention of the British government and legislature. 

During the former traffic it appears, that from the Ist of August, 
1834, to the 25th of August, 1838, there were received into the 
island from Calcutta, Cochin, Pondicherry, and Rajah-mundy, 
18,794 men, 205 women, 51 children, in all 19,050 persons. On 
the showing of the planters themselves, it is manifest that a much 
larger number was obtained, some of them estimating it about 
30,000, others 45,000. 

In consequence of the excitement produced by the exposure 
of this nefarious system, its further prosecution was suspended. 
The despatches of the governor-general of India, in which he 
notified his prohibition, crowed those which were conveying to 
him orders to that effect. 

Removed from this means of gratifying their cupidity, the 
Mauritians induced the Governor to neck e renewal of the im- 
portation, under the authority of her Majesty's ministers ; mean- 
while, they obtained from him permission to introduce labourers 
from Madagascar. The Asiatic Journal for January last far- 
nished the information, that “ Sir William Nicolay had strongly 
recommended to her Majesty's ministers to allow the importation 
of Coolies into the Mauritius: and pending their decision, had 
allowed free labourcrs to be introduced from Mad „ where 
every labourer is the slave of some chief.” In this manner they 
might hereafter do under licence, what heretofore they had done 
clandestinely. 

In the face of these facts, however, the present secretary for the 
colonies, Lord John Russell, has proposed to withdraw the 
restrictions on the Coolie trade, as regards that colony. This was 
first attempted by a mere intimation of bis pu » without 
troubling the house further in the matter; but subsequently, by 
seeking its tacit sanction while extending the Colonial Passen- 
gers’ Bill ” to the island of Mauritius. 

Convinced that whatever care may be exereised in preparing 
the contracts for the emigrants, deception and compulsion in their 
deportation will not be prevented; that whatever theoretic pre- 
scriptions may regulate the middle passage, its miseries will still 
actually continue; that whatever protective ordinances may be 
issued to the island of their doom, real and substantial justice will 
never be obtained; the committee of the Liverpool Anti-Slave 
Society entrusted to the hands of Thomas Thorueley, Esq., 2 
a petition, signed on their behalf by the president, imploring the 
House of Commons not to sanction, in the slightest degree, any 
rclaxation of the present restrictions upon the importation of the 
Hill Coolies from Hindostan. 

The further consideration of the subject will be resumed on the 
15th of May, and it is incumbent on every lover of equity and 
religion to give such decided expression of hostility as shall 
secure its immediate rejection. For if it be allowed, sub silentio, 
to obtain the countenance of the House, it can never afterwards be 
refused with good reason to other colonies ; and then, while Britain 
with one hand demolishes the ancient system of African slavery, she 
will with the other establish in its stead a new form of Asiatic 
slavery, seeking speedily in deeds of darkness to rival its infam- 
ous predecessor. 

In the survey of “ the dark places of the earth that are full of 
eas of cruelty,” the heart of the Christian sickens and 

eeds, 

The nuniber of slaves in the Duteh possessions is not exactly 
ascertained. In Surinam alone there are from 50,000 to 60,000, 
and, as the excess of deaths over births is annually 3 per cent, 
there must be a constant purchase of two Africans to every one 
born in the, colony to meet the demand. 

In Cuba, the greatest rendezvous of pirates and 
slavers in the world, there were computed by consul Tolmé 
to be at the very least 360,000 bondsinen, at the close 
of the year 1838. It is affinned by an eye-witness, (Dr. 
Madden) that the system of slavery there exerts a power of 
iniquity gigantic and appalling, to which there is no parallel. 
He states, “ that British subjects, now that slavery is put pin in 
our colonies, are embarking their means with impunity in slave 
properties in Cuba, and buying their slaves of necessity in the 
slave market ; for there is no natural increase of the alave popula- 
tion in Cuba, but a terrible decrease by deaths, which at the 
ordinary mortality on the sugar plantations, would sweep awa 
the race in slavery in ten years; and aoig to Humboldt's 
calculation in much less, for he states this mortality to vary 
from ten to cightcen per cent. per annum.” In the trade thus 
necessitated no small amount of British capital is invested. 

As it respects Brazil, it is notorious that the British people 
are indirectly the abettors of slavery ; and that the means 
employed to rescue the living cargoes of slave vessels have sup- 
plied the victims by which that system is upheld. This will 
appear from the testimony of an accurate observer, who is in 
correspondence with a member of the committee. Writing from 
Rio de Janeiro, August 23rd, 1839, he says, you will be nets 
little oe and astonished to hear, that the slave-trade here is 
supported and carried on mainly by English capital. The Porta- 
guese are 7 too poor to fit out a vessel themselves, and 
they therefore apply to the English, who lend them money at am 
enormous rate of — 88 E the expectation of its being paid out 
of the immense profits which are realized by a successful expedi- 
tion. Nor is this the only way in which they are involved in the 


guilt of upholding and continuing slavery. They do se, by 
receiving and disposing of goods which are intended for the pur- 
pose of being bartered for negros. These articles consist of coarse 
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cloths, tools, and articles of Birmingham manufacture, which are 
received from England, sold to the dealers here, and sent regularly 
to the coast to be exchanged for human flesh and blood. Until 
lately there was only one house in Rio which refused to accept 
consignments of these goods, or to have anything to do with 
them.” Again, from Rio de Janeiro, September 23rd, 1830; 
41 gee there has been a statement in the English papers 
recently, to the effect that the negros in the slavers captured 
by our craisers, and brought into Rio, are not set at liberty 
on coming here; but are apprenticed for a term of eight 
years, during which time they are treated in all respects 
as slaves, and frequently at the end of that time, continue 
slaves still, I have made inquiries as to this matter, in 
such quarters as would certainly afford me correct informa- 
tion, and I can confirm the statement fully. The system 
practiced is this: the negros are apprenticed to persons who 
py 2, and engage to support them in return for their 
ir for eight years, and to set them free at the end of that 
period. Of course, a register is kept by our commissioners 
of the apprentices ; but you may easily suppose, that no system 
ean be devised which shall enable them to identify the apprentices 
after the lapee of years. Well, by and by, before the eight years 
expire, there comes in a certificate of the death of the apprentice. 
If the commissioners inquire, they find that a negro has certainly 
died on the estate from which they receive the certificate; and it 
is impossible to prove that it was not the apprenticed negro. This 
is almost invariable. No n survives his apprenticeship to all 
pearance. The consul told me that he did not believe one 
who had been apprenticed, was ever emancipated ; and though 
this seems too dba ays Shap answers to my inquiries convince me 
that it is not very m the truth. Thus onr cruisers really do 
harm rather than good : for, in the few cases in which it is impossible 
to practice the fraud I have mentioned, the proprietor, not having 
ient interest in the negro, overworks and underfeeds him, to 
get all that he can in the time allowed, and in these instances the 
certificate of death is often too correct. 

The most y and vigorous measures are demanded for the 
removal of a means of 5 and injustice, such as is by this 
and by other testimony exposed. 

The revolted province of Texas, at the instigation of some of 
the southern states of America, is striving hard fora lofty pre- 
eminence in slavery and the slave-trade. Having repeatedly 
failed to obtain, either by negociation or fraud, a hold upon that 
territory, the slave-holders have sent into it multitudes of men of 
desperate characters and fortunes, by whom it has been at length 
wrested from Mexico. By impartial journals in the United States 
they are denounced as monsters of wickedness. The Arkansas 
Advocate, a southern paper, affirms, “ we arc very certain that the 
vieissitudes of fortune have transformed a multitude of cut-throats, 
desperadoes, outlaws, and criminals, into Texian heroes and states- 
men.” These truly are fit champions of the abominations of 
slavery, whose contest with the Mexican republic issued in the 
declaration of their boasted independency, in consequence of the 
abolition of the slave-trade in 1824, and of slavery in 1829, by 
that country ; and the recognition of whose independency is now 
equght from the great empires of the earth. These criminal 
intentions have been embodied in a form too authoritative to be 
mistaken. On their statute book it is recorded, that “all persons of 
colour, who were slaves for life previous to their emigration to 
Texas, and who are now held in bondage, shall remain in the like 
state of servitude ; provided the said slave shall be the bona fide 
property of the person so holding slaves as aforesnid. Congress 

pass no laws to prohibit emigrants from the United States 
of America from bringing their slaves into the republic with them, 
and helding them on the same terms by which such slaves were 
held in the United States; nor shall con have the power to 
emancipate slaves; nor shall any slave-holder be alowed to 
emanci his or her slaves without the consent of congress, 
unless he or she shall send his or her slave or slaves without the 
limits of the republic. No free person of African descent, either 
in w or in part, shall be permitted to reside permanently in 
the republic without the consent of congress; and the importa- 
ton or admission of Africans or negros into this republic, 
excepting from the United States of America, is for ever prohibited, 
and declared to be piracy.” With this deelnrution they cast 
themselves upon the support and protection of the United States, 
aad gurantee to the Spoin slave breeders the monopoly of a 
roi to which they look with grcedincss as abundantly profit- 


The British government, alive to the impending evil, have 
Tighteonsly and resolutely refused to scknowieds the independ- 
«ace of a state established in injustice, peopled by the infamous, 
aad devoted to slavery, | 

e severities af American tyranny can scarcely be conceived. 
Irren of the system have in some measure been dragged 
mhia and ere long the tremendous picture must be fally 


It is matter of the most deliberate and acenrate calculation, that a 
an, m certain labour will be worn out in a given timc. and 
i. amount of profit must be ground out of him. If 

pi be greater by prolonged durance, he is so tasked as to 
— his wretched existence ; but, if the profit of s more 
harried exhaustion of his energies be the greater, he is quickly 
8 to the grave. By his owner he is no morc regarded than 
e of machinery. Tho unrevealed horrors of a 
en, of which this is the fandamental principle, it is impossible 
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i 
k appears that the lowest estimate now exceeds 100,000, 
computes it, with every reasonable allowance and deduction, on 
at the present time ; be, 
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forthe most vivid fancy toimagine. “I was told confidentially and 
from excellent authority,” says Dr. Andrew Reed, “that recently, 
at a mecting of the planters in South Carolina, the question was 
seriously discussed ; whether the slave is more profitable to the 
owner if well fed, well clothed, and worked lightly, or, if made 
the most of at once, and exhausted in some eight years. The 
decision was in favour of the last alternative.“ Vide Reed and 
Matherson’s narrative of a visit to the American churches; 2nd 
edition, vol. ii. p. 187. 1836.] In this merciless and ungodly work 
christians are iinplicated ; and by it about 3,000,000 of immortal 
beings, one-sixth of the entire population of the United States, are 

lundered of their personal rights, and generations are murdered 

y calculation and rule. Their value as cattle, or as chattels, was 
declared unblushingly by Henry Clay, in the senate chamber of 
con „ to be 1200 millions of dollars. 

The progress of the abolition movement cannot be hindered, 
persecuted and martyred though its advocates may be. For a 
time they were scorned, till in the years 1833 and 1834 they were 
brought into a position of prominence. ‘The young men rallied 
1 the standard of freedom; the declaration of, independence 
was their motto, and the commandments of God were their 
authority. The Oberlin Institute for affording equal education 
to all c „ abolishing the distinetions of colour, was formed. 
The people of the south were enraged, and tlie cities of the north 
were in commotion. Acts of violence were committed by the 
populace, and gross outrages even upon christian females were 
perpetrated by “ gentlemen of property and standing.” Aboli- 
tionist petitions were ordered to lie on tlie table of the legislature 
unread; and the excellent John Quincy Adams was there 
attacked with virulent slander and ridicule. The orthodox clergy 
who might have been engaged in a more god-like enterprise, 
determined to take ground in 1 ian to the abolitionists: 
The frecdoin of the press was invaded, and the noble Lovejoy fell 
a sacrifice in asserting its right, before the rifles of the infuriated 
mob. 

Is there not a God that judgeth in the earth ? Still the advance of 

tlie herald of liberty continues; every ycar augments their strength, 

confirms their resolution, vindicates their integrity, extends their 
rinciples, aud exalts their hope. Let British christians aid them 
y their sympathy and their prayers! 

The French nation are engaged in the consideration of the rights 
of the siaves in their own colonies, and their Anti-slavery institu- 
tions are becoming more energetic and efficient. It is to he hoped 
that cre long they will be permitted to rejoice over the liberation 
of 998 250, 000 human beings who are still in bondage under their 
rule. 

In the British possessions. in India a system of oppression still 
exists, of no mitigated or ordinary character. It appears from the 
evidence before parliament, that in Malabar Canara “ the 
labourer is the personal slave of the proprictor, and is sold or 
mortgaged by him independently of his lands ;”’ while in Tamul 
he is the slave rather of the land than its owner; and is seldom 
sold or mortgaged, except along with the land to which he is 
attached.” It does not appear to be accuratcly settled to whom 
the child of a slave belongs. The people who Ler » slaves most 
likely find it cheaper to buy slaves than to rear them; and the 
offspring, when left to their parents’ charge, who have barely 
sufficient to support themselves, die of absolute starvation.” Mr. 
Greenc, in a report from Malabar, remarks, “the slave in the 
interior is a wretched, half-starved, diminutive creature, stinted 
in his food, and exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, whose 
state demands that commiseration and melioration which may be 
confidently expected from the British government.” Another 
authority affirins, that the restrictions imposed “confine the slaves 
to a condition scarcely superior to that of the cattle which they 
follow at the plough. The following are the numbers of the 
slaves in British India, as nearly as can be ascertained from the 


official papers :— 


Conara, Malabar, Coorg, Wynaud, Cochin 
and Travancore, E l 400,000 
Tinnevelly - - - - - - = - = - = 924000 
Triekenopolalal : 10,000 
Arcot, South division: 3,000 
„ North „ - e = a èa = ə 17,000 
Southern Concan - - - - - - - - 2,000 
Surat - - - - = = = 1 n2 2 2,000 
Ceylon - - - - - = - - a we, ve 27,397 
Assan - - = = - =. = = a 11,300 
Penn 3,000 
Total - - 900, 297 


The friends of man and the servants of Cod must not rest until 
these strong holds of iniquity in British territories be overthrown - 
until, in every quarter of the British dominions, there be no tole. 
ration to the slave-holder, and no fetters for the slave. 

So long as this accumulated demand for unrequited and exacted 
ve trade be perpetuated 
When that abominable traffic was abolished by Great Britain 

victimized by it 72,000 human beings, In 
of preventive and protective services, it hes 


increased. On the authority of Lord John Rusal 
reae Bu 


rogressivel 
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By professing christian countries 
By Mohammedans. 


... 150,000 
e 0 e e 0 LJ 50,000 


Total annually . 200, 000 


Abundant data are furnished to show that this falls immeasurably 
short of the full amount of the mischief; and that there are to 
be added to the numbers landed in the fields of slavery, multitudes 
who fall a prey to death, in the scizure, march, and detention, in 
the middle passage, and after landing. 
1. ‘There are landed 2 ; ‘ ` ; è 150,000 
2. 25 per cent perish in the passage bo @ A 37,000 


187,500 
3. 100 per cent perish in the seizure, march and sae 187,500 


tion, betore embarkation 


Annual sacrifice 375,000 


——— 


So with the Mohaminedans. 
1. Inthe seizure . 3 ; i 50 per cent. 
2. In the march : 30) per cent. 


. In the scusoning . 20 per cent. 


100 per cent 


This, added to the number who enter into full labour, 50,000, 
gives a total of 100,000. 
The fearful account then stands thus. 


Christian countries destroy annually the life & liberty of 375,000 
Mohamcdansm i : 100,000 


N . 0 0 0 


Total . „475,000 


el 


These human beings are plundered of all they hold dear, and 
remedilessly consigned, either to violent and terrible death, or to a 
servile estate of the most cruel and appalling kind. 

The treaties so solemnly ratified to suppress this criminal com- 
meree are set at naught; a foreign flag is lent, and the use of it 
sold with the connivance of the authorities, “to all the miscreants 
of every other nation in the world who may choose to engage in 
the hase pursuit.“ This is the reward of thirty vears negociation. 
The Spanish treaty, according to the report of the commissioners 
in 1836, has led “only to an increased rate of premium out and 
home, with an augmented price of negros.” 

The employment of armed cruizers and other modes of preven- 
tion has left the evil almost without check. Mr. Maclean, governor 
of Cape-Coast Castle, in a letter dated October 16, 1838, says, 
„My neighbour (as I may call him.) De Souza, at Whydah, still 
carries on an extensive slave-trade. Judging froin the great number 
of vessels consigned to him, he must ship a vast number of slaves 
annually. IIe declares, and with truth, that all the slave treatics 
signed during the last twenty-five years have never caused him to 
export one slave fewer than he would have done otherwise.” The 
correspondent whose testimony has before been cited, in a com- 
munication from Rio de Janicro in September last, observes :— 
“The slave-trade is notoriously carried on actively here, for the 
government is compelled, if not inclined, to wink at it; so strong 
is the popular feeling on the subject. Within five miles of the 
spot from which I write there is a depot of fresh imported slaves; 
and but yesterday I was warned not to go very near it in my rides, 
lest its owners should recognise and molest. me, as one of a people 
towards whom they bear (in consequence of the doings of our 
cruizers,) the bitterest animosity. Hardly a night passes in which 
cargoes of the poor wretches are not conveyed in boats up the bay. 
I cannot get any probable estimate of the number annually im- 
ported into this province, but from all I can learn it must be very 

meat. 

3 Whon this state of things is fairly taken into account, together 
with the extravagant profits of the slave-dealers and the growing 
demands of the slave-consumers, it will be manifest that little hope 
remains of destroying the trade, but in the destruction of the 
system of slavery; when the demand will ecase, and the twin- 
monsters will fall to rise no more. 

This hasty sketch affords but a very imperfect view of the diver- 
sified systems of thraldom under which millions of mankind groan 
in unrelieved agony. They know not where redemption is to be 
found ; to them hope never comes; they are strangers to the exe 
of pity, and to the voice of consolation; and their pilgrimage is 
written in lamentation, and mourning, and woe. 

But if all which they endure could be fully told, it would fail 
to exhibit the amazing amount of evil which is diffused among the 
perpetrators of these accumulated wrongs. Myriads of men be- 
come more defiled, debased, and embruted, by their contact with 
the inhuman and anti-christian work in which their hands are 
engaged, than the hapless victims of their malignant cupidity. 

To rescue them from moral suicide, and their prey from the 
murderous grasp, is an enterprise worthy the devotion of every 
philanthropist, and of every christian ; until there be no tyrant to 
depose, aud no captive to free. Above all, it is incumbent on the 
religious communities of Britain to demand the removal of the 
sin which is still tolerated in their oriental posscssions ; and to 
PreS against the compromise of British character, by the em- 
Perntent of British capital in the dominions and under the pro- 
hon af foreign powers. 

To giw full expression to these sentiments, and to facilitate the 
w rawplislunent of these results, a general convention of the anti- 
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slavery representatives frum all parts of the earth will shortly 
pe held. Upon this august assembly the eyes of the enslavers 
and the enslaved will be riveted with no ordinary intenseness ; and 
from it shall go forth the mandate before which the accursed 
demon of dark despotism shall flee. The arm of the Lord will 
awake—the sword, “sharpened to make a sore slaughter—fur- 
bished that it may glitter, shall be upheld, to return no more to 
its scabbard, till “ righteousness be established,” and the “o »pressed 


co free,” with the song of adoration. “ Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory!“ 


HILL COOLIES—MAURITIUS. 


Tur motion on which Lord John Russell has given notice, that 
he will take the opinion of the House of Commons on the relaxa- 
tion of the prohibition which at present exists, on the exportation 
of Coolies to Mauritius, stands for Friday, the 15th instant. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the friends of humanity should be on 
the alert, to prevent the scheme of the noble lord from being 
carried into effect. This may be done by numerous petitions 
against it, and by the different constituencies throughout the 
United Kingdom) addressing respectful, hut decided letters to 
their representatives, on the subject, and by earnestly . 
them to be in their places wlien the discussion shall come on, an 
to use their influence, and if need be, their votes to defeat the 
project. 

The noble lord in an admirable despatch to the governor of 
British Guiana, dated the 15th February, 1840, referring to the 
further importation of Coolies into that colony, so ardently de- 
sired by the planters, says :—“ I confess I should be unwilling to 
adopt any measure to favour the transfer of labourers from British 
India to Guiana, after the failure of the former experiment. Ad- 
mitting that the mortality of the Hill Coolies first sent may have 
been accidental, I am not prepared to encounter the responsibility 
of a measure which may lead to a dreadful loss of life on the one 
hand, or on the other, to a new system of slavery? 

The Guiana immigration ordinance, which provided for the 
further importation of Coolics, native Africans, and others, into 
the colony, was disallowed during the period Lord Normanby held 
the seals of the colonial office. The Trinidad ordinance, also 
has been disallowed by the crown, in so far as it related to the 
import of labourers from Hindostan and Africa, since Lord Jolm 
Russell has presided over that department; and it may be added, 
that both the noble secretaries have spoken in the most decided 


terms, in opposition to the earnest and oft repeated solicitations of 


the planters of these colonies, to secure these classes of labourers. 
It may be asked then, why the government intend to favour Mau- 
ritius? We are utterly at a loss to supply the answer, We know 
of no reason that ean be given for it, which would not apply with 
greater force to Guiana and Trinidad, than to that colony. 
It must be fresh in the recollection of the anti-slavery public 

of this country, that Mauritius was the Just British colony to 
abandon the slave-trade, if indeed it were ever given up by that 
island; and the last to resist the wishes of the people and the 
government of this land, ta terminate the apprenticeshi system, 
the rigours of which in that colony were more terrible than those 
of slavery itself. One proof may be given: the quantity of food 
allowed ‘the wretched apprentices was six pints of rye flour or 
tice, or seven pounds of biscnit, or a proportionate quantity of 
vegetables, and three pounds and a half salt fish weekly, not one- 
third of the quantity secured to the slaves of the Crown colonies 
by the order in council of 1832; and, to obtain the required 
amount of work from them, a most fearful amount of punishment 
was inflicted :—in twelve months, not less than 14,371 were 
punished, 7304 by the lash, on whom was inflicted the enormous 
amount of 135,124 lashes, and 7067 otherwise than by flogging, 
such as hard labour—penal gang in chains and collars—stocks, 
Ke. Kc. It will also be remembered that the planters of this 
colony stand charged with the introduction of upwards of ee 
slaves, after the slave-trade had been declared felony by the laws o 
England, and that, notwithstanding, the most palpable proofs o 
their guilt and criminality, they were not only permitted to aa 
the punishment which their atrocious offences merited, but, when t e 
compensation moncy was distributed among the various . 
their claims were admitted, and to tlie last farthing paid. It w 
be further remembered, that no colony has so insulted the mother 
country, violated her laws, and bid defiance to her power, 55 
Mauritius; and what must a Ye passing strange, unt he 
recent appointment of Sir Lionel Smith, scarcely a man, wit l i 8 
exception of General Hall, has swayed the government, W ho ha 
not violate] his trust, shrunk from the performance of his dutics, 
or bascly yielded to the French faction, the exccutive power. One 
honest functionary after another has been displaced, the en 
have been thrust out to make way for the D Epinays ; ware 5 vk 
scarcely a single exception, at the present moment, all ee € ee 
subordinate to the governor are the mere creatures ot a Pir 
slavery party, which is made up, to use the language oin f 
Jeremic, “ principally of the refuse of the French revolu 55 
who entertain “ a deadly hate of the principles, the manue oa 
power, the very name of Britain.” The answer to a Pin ihe 

roposed, why Mauritius is to be favoured, cannot be found ar 
. churacter of its chief inhabitants, as planters, 1 our 
loyalty as subjects. On the blackest page in the annals o 
colonies will be inscribed the history of Mauritius. ee 

It is melancholy to reflect that previously to the prohibit on 

the export of Coolies having been issued by the 5 that 
of India, upwards of 40,000 had heen introduced In 
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before tlie terinination of negro slavery in that colony. The terins 
on which they were euguged may be scen from the copy of - 
ment with thirty-six dhangars and Blioond Coolies, by Arbuthnot 
and Co., par. pap. no. 74—1838, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts. The pay of the natives shall be fixed at the rate 
of five rupees per month fur each man,” for “ digging holes, wecding 
cancs, or 1 in the sugar house, the quantity of daily labour 
required from each to be fixed by the manager of the property.” Food 
allowed “ for each man, per day, 2 Ibs. rice, half-a-pound dholl, 
and 2 ounces salt, and some oil and tamarinds ; and annually for 
cach, four dhooties, one shect, two blankets, ouc jacket, and two 
caps; period of service, five years; and it was stipulated that 
one rupee per month should be deducted from their wages to form 
a fund, to provide them the means of return home after their con- 
tract wus fulfilled. Subscquently to this period, we find the 
contracts less liberal, and the following may be quoted as the 
average of them : viz. wages, tliree to five rupecs, per month, with 
one and a-half pounds rice, four ounces dholl, two to threc ounces 
galt fish, one ounce gliee, half an ounce salt per diem, with deduc- 
tions in some cases of as much as two rupecs per month, to repay 
advances for the expenses of voyage to Mauritius, and for the 
pupae of forming a fund to pay for the return of the Coolics to 

ndia at the cxpiration of their terms of service. In all cases 
further deductions were made for absent and sick days. The 
clothing annually supplied, “ eight yards of common cloth or 
linen, two handkerchiefs, or two dhooties, one jackct, and one red 
cap.” The usual time of labour, from sun-rise to sun-sct, with 
two hours relaxation for meals, except during crop time, which 
lasts about six months in the year, when they are required to 
work as many hours as may be necessary. 

The nature of the laws under which these Coolies were placed 
the concurrence and approval of our London agents.” Who can | may be gathered from the remarks of Lord Glenelg, in a despatch 
tell,” says the editor,“ that the latter have not already acted in| to Sir William Nicolay, dated 25th May, 1836, conveying to him 
our behalf? One of them has all his fortune at Mauritius, the | the disallowance of an ordinance, “ to conciliate the maintenance 
others have twenty thousand tons of our sugar annually consigned | of good order, and the demands of industry,” &c. His lordship 
to them.“ Where,” he asks in conclusion, “can men be found | says, “ the design of the law might more accurately have been . 
who are more vitally interested in the question?“ In the suc- | described as the substitution of some new coercion for that state of 
ceeding paper the editor gives the news which had just reached | slavery which has been abolished ; the effect of it, at least, is to 
the colony, “that Mr. Irving and Mr. Barclay had already taken | establish a compulsory system, scarcely less rigid, and in some 
active steps with Lord Normanby, as well as with his successor | material respects even less equitable, than that of slavery itself.” 
Lord John Russell, in order to procure the abrogution of the order Had his lordship used stronger language to designate this most 
in council prohibiting the emigration of Coolies, and the enact- | iniquitous law it would not have been inappropriate. For 
ment of a new law respecting vagrancy.” In a subsequent part | instance, labourers out of employ, or choosing to indulge them- 
of the communication, it is added: “ Mr. Irving had framed a selves in temporary repose, might be adjudged to labour as convicts 
memorial which he went, on the 14th September, to present in | on the public works or on the plantations ; and as Lord Glenelg 
5 to Lord John Russell, at his private residence in Windsor states, “ condemned without even the imputation of a fault to 

ark. Tho interview, we are informed, was long, and Lord John | three years compulsory labour ;” nay, his lordship goca further, 
Russell pare tolisten with considerable interest to the represen- and says that the operation of the law would be such as to inflict 
tations of Mr. Irving, who insisted principally ; Ist. Upon the abro- | “ compulsory labour for life on the labourers on the plantations to 
gation of the order in council prohibiting the emigration of Coolies; | which they may be assigned by the police.” 
2ndly. Upon the necessity of a new law respecting vagrancy ; and] The disallowance of this and another ordinance of a similar 
Irdly. Upon the urgency of giving positive instructions to the | evil tendency “ excited,” as we are informed by Sir W. Nicolay, 
stipendiary magistrates as to the Jine of conduct they are to pursue ?| “a considerable degree of alarm ;” and he inforins the govem- 
Now the whole of the proposition of Mr. Irving amounts to this, ment that petitions had becn forwarded to him, soliciting permis- 
that the government should rescind the orders in council of the | sion to call a general meeting of the inhabitants for the purpose 
ith September, 1838, regulating contracts, aud for the suppression | of ee up a memorial “ protesting against the disallowance.” 
of vagrancy, for the purpose of allowing the Mauritians to enter| Instead of indignantly refusing to receive the petitions, which 
into contracts with the Coolies in India for a period of five years, were iu their nature seditious, inasmuch as they dared to call in 
and when they got them there, to bring them under the opcration | question the prerogative of the crown, the governor expressed 
of a stringent vagrant law, which should subject them to heavy | himself in reply to them in the following terms: “entertaining 
punishments for“ wandering abroad,” or being found loitering on | sentiments on the importance of that ordinance correspondent 
the public highways, or whistling in the streets of Port Louis! with your own, his Excellency yet feels obliged to withhold his 
And, it would appear, that the special justices are to be instructed | sanction from a meeting to be convened for the avowed purpose 
“as to the line of the conduct they are to pursue,” in other] of protesting against an act of his Majesty’s, in the exercise of 
words they are to be coerced into subserviency to the will of the | his royal prerogative.” He then presuines to reason on the deci- 

lanters. We confess that we can scarcely trust ourselves to sion of his Majesty as having caused him the greatest disappoint- 

i this monstrous proposition of Mr. rving's, in language | ment, and ventures indirectly to censure the course which the 
which shall at once indicate its true character, and his own daring ; | home government had felt it to be its duty to pursuc: he then 
but knowing, as we do, that the order in council regulating con- adds, “ under the peremptory instructions to make immediate 
tracts, is the only protection immigrants can have against the announcement of the disallowance, it became his Excellency’s 
most shamefal frauds, when applications of its wholesome pro- duty to publish the fact, but his attention has ever since been 
visions is confided to the care of an upright stipendiary magistracy, | occupied upon this important subject, in the hope of devising some 
and that the existing vagrant law, is, in some of its cnactments, | means for accomplishing the objects contemplated by the enact- 
even more stringent than it ought to be, we can conceive of nothing | ment of ordinance, No. 16, without infringing upon the injunction 
which deserves stronger censure, or more indignant reprobation | conveyed by the secretary of state.” Ought this man to have 
than this audacious attempt to revive the system and practice of | been allowed to hold office one moment after the government 
slavery, became aware of the course he had taken! Yet he was permitted 

On one of the points so strenuously urged by Mr. Irving on the | to retain it sufficiently long to give his sanction to several most in- 
attention of Lord John Russell, we are happy to say the noble | famous laws in defiance of t 555 orders of the crown; viz., 

lord has given his positive assurance that no change shall take a v t law (ord. No. C, 1838) of the most oppressive character, 
N order in council regulating contracts is to remain in which bears exclusively on tlie liberated negros and the Coolies ; 

U foree, and, of course the duties of the special justices under it and in order to give full effect to it, another ordinance was passed, 
will remain untouched, On another point—vagrancy, we trust | appointing a body of rural police (gardes champêtres) from which 
the noble lord will be equally inflexible. The point gained by | every proprietor may have two men on his estate on condition of 
the Mauritians is the relaxation of the prohibition on the export] paying a certain sum per month ! These police are to be armed and 
of Coolies from British India; but we feel persuaded that a deter- equipped as the ordinary policemen, to live on the plantations of 
mined resistance on abe pare of the country to this most unwise the proprietors, and, in, point of fact, to form part of their 
and impolitic measure will lead to its defeat. estallishn ents, and to be entirely under their direction and con- 

„It is difficult to fix the period when Coolies were first introduced | trol. It is provided also, that these “gardes champétres” shall, 


into Mauritius, The references to the subject in the liamentary | whenever required, be concentrated on any given spot. With such 
We kal, have been enabled to . l scanty. directed 


a body of men, paid, fed, and by the planters, it is 
however, in a despatch to Lord Glenelg, dated 9th | easy to conceive that the liberties of the negros and Indians in 
tember, 1837, Sir W. Nicolay states, “the number of 


Mauritius are narrowed within the smallest possible compass, 

who have arrived here at different times within three | We have, in past numbers, adverted to the existence of this and 

years amounts to 8690, 2 1 women and children.“ From | other laws, which had been recently transmitted home, and trust 
this extract it would appear that the importation commenced 


colony, under circumstances the most infamous, the larger part 
leaving behind them wives and children, parents and fricnds, to 
suffer the most cruel privations or to perish with hunger in their 
native land. Those who went voluntarily were under the im- 
pression that they were going to the Company's“ rabustie,” or 
village, and that their employ would be“ gardening,” in return 
for which they were to have a sufficiency of food and clothing, 
besides the advantage of money wages. IIow were the miscrable 
creatures deceived! They found that an island off the coast of 
Africa was their destination, and on their arrival there, that 
employments the most laborious were foreed upon them, whilst 
their supplics of food and clothing were utterly insufficient for 
necessary purposes, and the moncy wages they were to receive 
were madc to depend entirely upon the performance of the 
required amount of work. Anything more heartless and cruel 
than the treatment of these people can scarcely be imagincd. 
It is sufficient, however to say that these things happened iu Flau- 
ritius to account for the villanics and deceits practised. 

If the experience of the past should beany guide forthefuture, then 
we can perceive the strongest possible reasons why the government 
should stedfastly refuse the proposition of the Mauritians, made 
through their representatives and agents Messrs. Irving & Barelay in 
this country. These gentlemen have the strongest possible reasons 
for the exertions they have made, and are still making to accomplish 
their purposes. In the Cerncen, a Mauritius paper, of the 21st 
December, 1839, the editor directed the attention of the public to 
the consideration of various schemes of immigration which were 
then current in the island, and after recommending the formation 
of a committee, who should“ be charged with forining a project, 
and with afterwards transmitting it to our agents in London,” 
adds, “ but let it not have the power of doing anything without 


e 
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that the government has sent out the notification of their disallow- 
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ence to Mauritius by his Excellency, Sir Lionel Smith. The 
vagrant law was superseded by the order in council of the 7th 
Sept. 1838, but we have been assured, on authority direct from 
Mauritius, of a recent date, that the one referred to above, is still 
administered as the vagrant law of the colony. 

We have adverted to these points to show that hitherto not 
the slightest confidence conld be placed in the good faith of the 
colonists, nor in the wisdom of the legislative council, nor in the 
firmness of the executive; and yet Mauritius is to have more 
Coolies ! 

We look almost in vain through the arliamentary papers for a 
straightforward and honest statement of the general treatment of the 
Indian labourers. On this important point as well as on the state of 
thelaw, Lord Glenelg, inadespatch to Sir W. Nicolay dated]4thMay, 
1830 thus writes: —“LIt appears there is no law in force for regulating 
the duration of contracts of this nature, viz. with the Coolies, * for 
prescribing their terms, or for securing to the labourer, without the 
expensive and slow process of action at law, the 
these terma?” „ also collect,” adds his lordshi j 
usually brought into the colony neee h 
aggravating the evils of the existing disproportion o 
finally, that if is apparent that youre 
cent system rest upon the reports of 
the commissarics of quarters, wha are, for the most part, if not wholly, 
engaged on their orn account in the cultivation of lund by the same 
or similar methods.” In a subsequent despatch, dated 31st J anuary, 
1838, the noble lord calls the “special consideration” of governor 
Nicolay to three points, „Ist, the absence of a proper proportion of 
women to accompany the Indians. 2dly, the want of an unexcep- 
tionable authority to settle disputesbetween the labourers and their 
employers, And, 3rdly, the limitation of the terms of the contracts.” 
The mere statement of these points is sufficient to show the nature 
of the system under which tho Coolies were brought, and the 
frauds and injuries to which they were exposed. References 
are occasionally made to Coolies who were imported into Mau- 
ritius, some as far back as 1830, without even the formality 


of a contract; and it is not attempted to be denied that 
large numbers were so intr 


oduced. Mr. Scott, an eye-witness of 
the condition of many of them, pronounced it to be“ deplorable ,” 
and says, that “some complained much of the serenity and duration 
of their work; that the stipn/aled quantity of food and clothes was 
not distributed ;” and “that the terns of these (contracts) are 
getting gradually Jes advantageous to the Indian,’ as we have 
before shown, aud that “ numbers were only restrained by being on 
an islund from at once running away!” We find also, “ that 
engagements had been entered into in Calcutta with the Indians,” 


which required thcir “ working on Sundays,” which permitted 
their “ corp hief,“ and which 


oral punishment by the sirdar, or e 

allowed tlie planters to exact from them “unlimited hours of 

work.” Agaiust irregularities of this ikind the governor cautions 
of these people into Mauritius; but none of the evils 


the importers 
complained of were remedied, up to the period when the governor- 
eir further exporta- 


“ that. they are 
females, thus 
the sexes ; and 

onclusionsin farour of the pre- 
the employers, and on those of 


general of India issued a prohibition against th 


tion, either to that colony, or to the West Indics—a measure which 
the home government also, in consequence of the debates in both 
houses of parliament, and the disclosures then made, felt to be im- 
perativcly necessary to prevent the further traffic in tlie persons 


of the Coolics, which was declared to be second on! y in atrocity 


to the African slave-trade: 

Mr. Scott, in his report to the governor-general of India, from 
which we have already quoted, states, that he found the Coolics in 
Mauritius had loft India “ under the impression that they were 
going to the company’s ra-bustic,” (or village,) and adds, “ the 
only practical difference between the slaves and the Indians is 
that the latter reecive remuneration in money.” IIe afterwards 
observes, that the Indian infers from the statements made to him, 


„that the price of rice, ghee, &c. is tlie same at the rabustie, as 
‘im his own bazaar,’ and only finds out his error when it is 
irretrievable.“ 


Mr. J. P. Woodcock, of the Bombay civil service, made also a 
report to the governor-gencral of India on the same subject, from 
which we make a few short extracts. After stating the manner 
m which Coolics were obtained in Calcutta, through the medium 
of “crimps,” he adds, “Mauritius was described to them in 
glowing terms, and advantage taken of their ignorance to pro- 
voke the belief that every necessary of life was cheap, labour 
tight, and that the voyage would only occupy them ten days!“ 
Of their treatment on board ship during their voyage, he gives 
the tollowing description:“ I was a passenger in March last in 
the Prongan, 355 tons, Captain Mackenzie, bound for Mauritius 
with a cargo of rice, and sixty-six Coolies“ * © of ever 
varicty of caste from the Bramin to the Choman. * * * 2 © 
“The lower decks of the Drongan were stowed with rice, and the 
Coolics were disposed in the waste between the gangways and the 
ioreeastle, where, if the weather had not been remarkab!} y fine, they 
might have suffered, being unprotected from every change of weather.” 

He then informs us that “they were made to assist in working 
the ship, and suffered no ill-treatment but such punishment as their 
own sirdar inflicted.” The voyage occupied two months in this 
instance. On their arrival, the Coolics “ were marched off to their 
destination,” to perform us much labour when there as “ should be 
fixed by the manager of the estate, which he subsequently 
describes as “along and hard day’s work.” He fully confirms 
Mr. Scott’s representations respecting the price of “foodand raiment 
in Mauritius,” which, he remarks, “ is inordinately expensive.” 

Ile found the Coolies were generally ignorant of the mode of 
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obtaining redress for their grievances ; and when not ignorant, 
they complained “of the distance to which they must proceed to 
obtain justice.” On stating to them that they might apply to“ the 
commissary of police of the division of the island to which their 
estate belongs,” they replied, “he is a Frenchman, ignorant of 
of our language; and then our master is a Frenchman ; so what 
justice can we expect!” “The chief abuses,” Mr. Woodcock 
adds, “ which suggest themselves as posible to occur in the sys- 
tem at present adopted in procuring and deporting labourers to 
the Mauritius are, the manner in which they are collected ; the 
ignorance uf the termson which they have agreed to serve; the 
doubt whether the identical persons who agree are embarked ; and 
the treatment they are likely to obtain during the voyage. 

The frightful mortality which has attended the transit of the 
Coolies to Mauritius must not be overlooked. Sir W. Nicolay, 
addressing the supreme government of India, points out a 
necessity of measures for the proper treatment of the Coolies on 
the passage,” and subsequently goes on to state, “ that three suc- 
cessive ships have been laol in quarantine, owing to the disease 
and extensive mortality that has prevailed among the labourers em- 
barked upon them ;” that the ‘ William Wilson,,out of 224, had 
lost 31; the ‘Indian Oak, G; and the Adelaide, out of 72, no 
fewer than twenty-four, besides two on its arrival, and one lost over- 
board. And the colonial sceretary N in a despatch to the 
government of Madras, at tests that the ship Edward Robinson, 
of 300 tons burthen, brought from Pondichery and Tranquebar 
425 natives of India,” and adda, “on board which ship there was ne 
surgeon, nor any person capable of giving professional assistance, 
in case of sickness or an accident occurring.” ‘In the instance of 
the ‘Juliana,’ ” says Sir W. Nicolay, again, “very unfavourable 
rumours reached the government, after her departure, of 
the manner in which the Indians on board of her were treated, 
the truth of which I have reason not to doubt.” One extract 
more from the parliamentar pipa before we quit them , “ 
have heard a case,” says Mr. Scott in his paper laid before 
the governor general of India, when thevold slaves of an estate 
had come to their master and begged him to send for no 
more Indians to take the bread out of their mouths.” In how 
many cases this may have been done we know not ; hut we can 
easily imagine what must have been the effect of the introduction 
of about 45,000 Coolies, all of whom, with the exception of a 
few hundred women and children, were adult labourers, upon 
the interests, and the happiness, as well as the morals of the 
liberated negros; and we do know, that the great object for which 
this host of Indians has been imported into Mauritius has been to 
lower the price of wages, by compelling the negros to accept such 
terms as their masters choose to give them, or to starve! 

In a former number of the Reporter we gave the latest 
official intelligence of the condition of the Coolies. In that article 
we showed, from incontrovertible evidence, that the whole system 
of immigration into Mauritius had been characterised by the 
grossest frauds and cruelty, and had been sustained by the most 
infamous tyranny aud oppression. On the present occasion, we 
shall do no more than quote a summary view of the facts col- 
lected in Mr. Scoble’s recent pamphlet on the subject. In answer 
to the question, How were the Coolics in Mauritius obtained 
previously to the restrictions being laid on! Mr. Prinsep, 
secretary to the government of India, in an official report on the 
subject, states: The methods adopted for procuring labourers to 
engage for service in colonics and places beyond sea, are productive 
of serious frauds, and have led to much oppression and,” he further 
observes, “the system is a source of injury and abuse rather thaa 
of benefit to the labourers, in the form in which it is at present 
carried on.“ The governor, Sir William Nicolay, in referring to the 
same subject in a despatch to Lord Glenelg, dated 2ist May, 1839, 
observes, „That rry nefarious practices have been resorted to in 
many instances, in order to procure labourers for embarkation for 
| this island, is beyond all donbt :” and Mr. Special Justice Anderson 
| asserts in one of his letters to the governor, that “many of them 
have actually been kidnupped from their own country, which,” he 

adds, “they have a/l been induced to leave under circumstances of 
gross frand.” Jo go into the history of all those “frauds” would be 
to detail cireumstauces second only in atrocity to those connected 
with the African slave-trade. The fact is established beyond dis- 
pute, that multitudes have been kidnapped—forced into prison- 
depots until the Mauritian slivers were y to receive 5 
hurried on board—put under hatches and 8 an 
pillaged of the advanees made to them by the fauritian agents in 
Calcutta—shipped in large numbers on board vessels without 9709 
requisite accommodation, food, or medical attendance—brough 
under the most fraudulent contracts to labour for years on scant 
wages, and scanty fare—separated from their families and from their 
hoines—compelled to perform the hardest agricultural 1 
known at the discretion of their masters —and, to crown all, | 
without the protection of an upright, impartial, and efficien 
magistracy. ; 

115 appen that from the lst of August, 1834, to the 24th 9 
1838, there were received from Calcutta 13, 243 Coolies, 1837 ros 
men; 198 women; and 51 children. From the Ist June, 5305 
the 22nd June, 1538, there were shipped from Cochin ek 5 les, 
supposed to be all males. From the Ist June, 1837, to 24 Lane 
1838, there were shipped from Pondicherry 5058 Coolies, suppo 1 
be all males. From the Ist June, 1837, to the 25th Ap 8 
there were shipped from Rajahmandy 441 Coolies, viz. men 705 
seven women; making a total of 19,050 —vix., 18,794 3 ition 
women, and 51 children. But it is quite clear, from ern pe 1315 
addressed to her “a by the planters and ee aie: 
May, 1839, that a much larger number of Coolies had 
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before the Mauritian planters be permitted to reduce any more to 
what we believe will be found, on inquiry, a system of slavery. 
We implore the noble lord to defer his proposition until the 
British public and the British parliament_are in a position to 
decide upon thesc important measures. 

It cannot be argued that there has been so diminished a supply 
of the staple products of Mauritius raised since the emancipation 
of the slaves took place, as to render such a measure as that con- 
templated by the noble lord necessary. In 1825, the quantity of 
sugar exported was 93,723 ewts. 5 in 1829, 297,958 ewts. ; in 1835, 
529,352 cwts.; in 1837, 537,961 cwts.; in 18-38, 604,671 cwts. ; 
and in 1839, 612,385 ewts. Here then we have full proof that the 
arguments so incessantly urged by the West India colonies, and 
which have been so well met by the noble lord at the head of the 
colonial department, in a recent despatch to the Governor of 
British Guiana, will not apply to Mauritius, 

We ask for time, and for further information, which we know 
the government possess or ought to possess ; and carnestly trust the 
noble lord who proposes to open India once more to tlie felon 
planters of Mauritius will re- consider the subject, and postpone 
the contemplated measure, at least until another session of par- 
liament. But should the noble lord persist in urging it forward, 
we entreat those honourable members who have distinguished 
themselves without referenec to party as the encinies of oppression, 
and the friends of liberty, to give it their most strenuous and 
decided opposition. 

In conclusion, we call the attention of our readers to a circular 
addressed to cach member of parliament, on the 26th March last, 
when the discussion was expected to come on, by the committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and which we 
need not say, is us applicable now as it was then :— 

The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society deeply regret to find contrary to their earnest hope, that 
the government have determined in connexion with the extension 
of the “Colonial Passengers’ Bill to Mauritius” by the clauses to 
be proposed by Lord John Russell, to seek the sanction of the house 
of commons to the relaxation of the prohibition which at present 
exists against the exportation of Coolies from Hindostan. 

The committce respectfully, but earnestly implore your attend- 
ance at the House to-morrow, Friday evening, to prevent the 
adoption, or, at least, to postpone the consideration of so injurious 
a measure until some future session of the House, for the follow- 


ing among other reasons :— | 

3.—Because an immense number of Coolics, amounting to more 
than 40,000, has already been introduced into that colony under 
circumstances the most infamous, and held to service under con- 
tracts the most fraudulent ; leaving in India, as is well-known, in 
the great majority of instances, their wives and children destitute 
and without protection, 

2.—Because the official accounts which have been received in 
reference to them state the startling fact, that out of upwards of 
19,000 Coolics, (the number reported,) scarcely more than 200 
were females. 

3.—Because the very partial inquiry into the condition of the 
Coolies in Mauritius, conductcd under circumstances in no wise 
likely to elicit truth, and extending to not more than 2500 of 
them, is of the most meagre, unsatisfactory, and contradictory 
character. | 

4.—Because the governor-gencral of India, in consequence of the 
atrocitics brought to light by a court of inquiry held on the spot, 
in connexion with the mode in which they bad been obtained and 
transported to Mauritius, absolutely forbad their further exporta- 
tion to that or any other British colony, from any of the presi- 
dencics, 

5.—Because neither the report of the commissioners of inquiry 
in India, which led the governor-general to take this most decided 
and important step, nor the communications of that high func- 
tionary to the home government stating his reasons for the same, 
nor the despatches of her majesty’s ministers relative thereto, have 
been presented to parliament. 

6.— Because the liome government fully confirmed in the year 
1838 the previous decision of the governor-general of India, after 
a full discussion of the whole question in both houses of par- 
liament. 

7.—Because the state of the law in Mauritius, at the present 
time, as affecting every class of labourers, is of the most rig- 
orous and oppressive kind, and is chicfly administered by the 
planters themselves. : 

8.—Becanse the demand for an augmentation of labourers 13 


rce are of the most atrocious nature, with the excepticn only of principally grounded on an allcged want of disposition to 
orders in council issucd in 1838, which we have | industry, and a reasonable demand for wages on the part of the 


the most serious grounds fur believing are a dead letter, | negro freemen, of which no proof appears ; and which is contrary 
We affirm also, that if all the papers and documents now to the gencral evidence furnished in those instances, in any of the 
in the colonial office respecting the Coolics were At the | colonics in which they have been considerably and equitably 


noble lord would scarcely venture upon the step he proposes to treated. 
take on the 15th inst. At all events, we ask whether the reports | 9.— Because the amount of produce raised in Mauritius, so far 
the commissioners of inquiry in India which led Lord Auck- | from shewing a diminution since the abolition of slavery, exhibits 
land to interpose the supreme authority of India, for the protec- an immense increase. 
tion of the Coolies, ought not to be produced before any measures 10.— Becuuse, from the facts already established in the papers 
adopted which shal! relax the restrictions which at present laid before parliament, the most rigid and searchin inquiry, 
exist to their further exportation; and is it not reasonable to] conducted by impartial, ‘disinterested, and honourable men is 
ct that the present governor, Sir Lionel Smith, should be imperatively demanded, before the goverument can be justified 
upon to report on the actual condition of those alrcady in | in taking so importaut a measure as that about to be submitted 
Mauritius; the state of the law which affects them; and the | for the sanction of parliament. 


measures which may be necessary to secure them ample protection, 


duced. The 100 persons who signed that document state, that, 
within the “last four years,” they alone had “caused to be brought 

from British India upwards of 20,000 native Indiau labourers.” . 
With respect to the mortality which has occurred since the 
arrival of the Indiaus at Mauritius, the statements are various. It 
is, however, admitted by the governor to have been great, and to 
regret” to him. In a despatch, 


have been “the source of i 
dated 31st Dec., 1838, the colonial secretary (Mr. Dick) thus writes: 
“ The mortality which has prevailed among the Indian labourers, as 


well on their toyuge us after their arrira? here, and more particularly on 
some estates and establishments, has been the source of deep regret 
to his Excellency. Mr. Special Justice Anderson states the mor- 
tality of the Coolies in Port Louis to amount to eight or uine per 
cent. per annum! This would be equal to the destruction of the 
whole number of Coolies introduced every twelve years ! ! 

Out of the 19,050 Coolies introduced, of whom we have any 
account in the papers before us only 205 were women! It ix easy to 
conceive that, froin this frightful 5 of the sexes, the most 
horrible aud revolting depravity and demoralization must neces- 
sarily ensue ; and that such large masses of ignorant and degraded 
beings must carry with them a most corrupting influence on others. 

As to the general treatinent of the Coolies in Mauritius, but one 
opinion can be entertained by the friends of humanity. Inde- 
pendently of the evidence derived from private sources, on which 
implicit reliance can be placed, which represents the state of the 
Coolies as deplorably wretched, and their hardships and suftcrings 
aseven greater than those endured by the negros when slaves, the 
fact of their having become the prey of the Mauritian planters 
would be sufficient to justify the worst apprehensions that could 
be entertained on that point. One honest functionary in Mauritius, 
Mr. Special Justice Anderson, has spoken out upon this point, in 
ae to those who would have us believe that the Coolies in 

colony are treated with “humanity and kindness ;” and we have 
no doubt, in old berg to his own interests and personal case and 
comfort. In his letters to Governor Nicolay, dated the 19th and 30th 
of November, 1800, lie states, that those whom he had examined in 
Port Louis were “overworked,” were subjected to severe “ per- 
sonal chastisement,” were without proper shelter and “ lodging 
accommodation,” were deprived of necessary medical attendance 
and care when suffering from discasc, and in other ways seriously 
injured and abused, insomuch that he says “it is a source of 
_ astonishment to me that any body of freemen, whatever may 
have been their former condition, should have borne, with the 
p and forbearance which the Indian labourers at Port Louis 
ve cup ayel, the bitter disappointment which must have attended 
their introduction into this island? and, he adds, to induce them 
to come here, their ignorance is worked upon in India by the 
most false and deceitful representations, and the robbery and 
pillage which has been practised on them at Calcutta would 
scarcely be credited, if the fact was not established by the inost 
serra testimony. They reach this colony after having been 
robbed of six months , which is advanced (or said to be 
oe) in India; and when here their comfort is in every 
way neglected, while they arc compelled by the engagements to 
which their own iguorance or the avarice of others hus bound 
them, to toil during five years for a recompense bearing no pro- 
portion to the work to which they are sybjected, when cumpared 
with the common estimation of the value of labour in this colony, 
or tothe sum which they would carn if they had the free dis- 
posal of their own time.” 

But it may be said, that the evils we have glanced at are 
admitted, and that the object of the government is to prevent 
their occurrence in future. Lord John Russell would extend the 
clauses of the colonial passengers’ act to Mauritius, to prevent thie 
overcrowding of vessels carrying emigrants from Hindostan to that 
colony, and for securing to theim a sufficient supply of food and 
water, and of medical treatment and care while on board. We 
can have no possible objection to this, but we would remind the 
noble lord that all this was said to have been provided for long 
ago by the governor general of India, and that, notwithstanding 

e existence of the regulations, and the vigilance of the public 
officers in the different presidencics, the evils complained of multi- 
Plied and increased to so scrious an extent as to compel the 
sapreine government to interdict the further progress of emigra- 
tion. We observe also that the laws in force aftecting the labour- 
em in Mauritius require a most careful examination and revision, 
before the Government would he justiticd in taking off the inter- 
diet. We affirm, without fear of contradiction, that the whole 
correspondence between the executive of that island and the 
colonial office, if it were made public, would show, that up to 

the present period, the laws which have been enacted and are in 
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somewhat artful communication, enclosing a declaration of Mr. 
William Laing, a partner in tlie firm, for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to justify a mis-statement which ought to have been frankly 
retracted. These documents will be found in another place, 
together with an account of the meeting, taken (with a minute 
and unimportant addition,) from the Ltrerpoal Standard, a hostile 
paper, and two adinirable letters, one from Mr. Bevan, and one 
a Mr. Scoble, with which 1 scene of 101 drama a 
SA ee . „ | cludes, Our readers, of course, will peruse the whole; and the 
12th of June, 1840. A book is prepared for entering ue names | may expect further disclosures Ne this characteristic but 
and other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed by | infatuated exhibition of West Indian artifice and fraud, 
anti-slavery bodies, both at home and abroad. In a case of such We have now a word or two to say respecting the conduct of 
the papers in the West Indian interest, the Lirerpool Standard, 
and Mail, Evidently prepared for their purpose, they poured out 
immediately a flood of abuse on the abolitionists in general, and 
on Mr. Scoble in particular. This distinguished philanthropist 
is denounced as “ the most reckless and inaccurate speaker that 
ever ventured to stand before the public ;” as “ having grossly 
committed himself by his flagrant mis-statements on subjects 
connected with the West Indies,” and as “actuated by deep- 
rooted and inveterate hatred of the West India proprietors.’ Si- 
milar compliments are paid to the abolitionists at large, while the 
body of Friends, without even an exception, are courteously de- 
zignated “ the lying Quakers.” All this cannot be misunderstood. 
There would be no resentment against. us if our operations had 
no power. No pains would be taken to stigmatize Mr. Scoble as 
a liar, if it had not been found that his testimony embarrassed the 
schemes of avarice and oppression. The libellous virulence of the 
West Indian press, is at once a testimony to the virtue and a 
proof of the usefulness of the parties against whom it is directed; 
THE importance of the subject which is to be discussed in parlia- and, if we wanted such an iinpulse, it would supply us with the 
ment on the 15th instant, if Lord John Russell adheres to his] last and irresistible motive to perseverance and constancy. 

resent notice on the subject of transporting Hill Coolies from 
ndia to Mauritius, has induced us to devote a large portion of 
our columns to-day to a full statement of the facts involved in it. 
Our efforts on this matter must not be relaxed for a moment. 
Whatever symptoms of embarrassment and indecision may have 
been apparent in his proceedings, the noble Lord has given no 
intimation as yet of the abandonment of his purpose. To all 
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Will commence its sittings at Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 


singular interest and importance, the committee earnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, either in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodics will send an 
immediate oficial notification of the appointments which may be 
made by them, addressed to J. II. Tredgold, Esq., at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

We are requested to state that a sub-committee has been 
appointed to assist such friends as may attend the conference in 
procuring suitable accommodation, 


Letters addressed to 27, New 
Broad Street will be attended to. 


Tue mail which arrived on Saturday from the West Indies brings 
intelligence of an interesting character. In Jamaica, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe has been pursuing his tour of the island, amidst festivities 
and flatteries chi are sufficiently significant and ominous, All 
the compliments he receives are from the old plantocracy, and 
these are of the most fulsome description. We find but one 
apparan he means to press the measure, aud we must act as] occasion mentioned on which he permitted himself to be addressed 
though we knew that he docs. We may at all events be sure that | by the labourers, and then, says the editor of the Colonial Reformer, 
he will, if he finds the abolitionists asleep. We implore our] “« multitude of complaints were immediately poured forth, 
friends to complete whatever they have begun, or contemplated. | chiefly we believe, on the subject of excessive rent charges, and 
Our success is of great importance to the cause of humanity. summary cjectinents. The complaints, however, were urged in so 
confused a manner, that his Excellency appeared unable to under- 
stand them—he was extremely patient and attentive in listening 
to all they had to say, but seemed quite at a loss how to carry on 
any conversation with them.” And so begins and ends the sym- 
trade, and now of the spirit of slavery. On the 16th of April, pathy of this conciliating (1) governor with the great mass of the 
there was held in this town a public meeting of the local Anti- people in Jamaica! Well may they regret Sir Lionel Smith! The 
slavery society, “ to take into consideration the duty of the friends | fulsome compliments of the planters Sir Charles Metcalfe returns 
ot the negro, with reference to the present state of slavery and the with compliments not less fulsome. The only exception to this 
slave-trade throughout the world.“ On this occasion Mr. Scoble, | rule is to be found in his reply to the magistrates ot Hanover, to 
when making the very accurate, and one would have thought by | whon, after their late unrighteous and cruel decisions, he does 
no means provoking statement, that the wages of a day’s labour in | Just venture fondly to say :— 

Guiana was one guilder, or 18. 4d sterling, was interrupted by a| “ The support that I consider at present to be of the greatest import- 
loud cry of “no! no! I say no!“ Upon inquiry, who should | ance. and for which I confidently rely on the magistrates of this and every 
appear to be the author of this ery, but Mr. Sonne, of the house | other part of the island, is the careful and benevolent administration of the 
of Semple and company, a fallacious letter from whom to Lord John | laws: such as will ensure protection and security to all classes of the 
Russell on the subject of immigration to British Guiana has the „ 5 to: thë honour of the e eee and emen enen, 
honour of figuring in the late parliamentary papers. Mr. Semple |" N a nate S e sig as a pi he C0 195 “al R 
made the somewhat startling declaration, “ I paid three guilders.” De rae emerson nestle BE Te Oe: 
He afterwards stated that three guilders (4s. 2d.) per day “ was 


former to have been intended as reproof, and a severe one, of men 

ne l ; whose flagrant injustic i ie 
the minimum of cach negro's earnings upon tlie estates with which the 5 oe . A. arc a M aa 
he was connected 3? and added that “he should be exceedingly peo N . . 


happy to show Mr. Scoble his aceounts of the earnings of his e min under the g ete of conciliation, the 5 has 
pople” in confirmation of his assertion. It is not for us to say 17 Now throwing everything into the hands of the p anieri; 
whether Mr. Semple expected his offer to be accepted. In fact it and allowing himself to become the passive instrument of their 
Sg es oan AT Scoble, Mr. John Cropper, and the Rev. Mr. will. Even those who viewed his carly measures with a favour- 
Bevan, waited on him on Saturday, the 18th of April. Thie details Bee vee 17 0 „ to change their opinion concer nae 
of this interview, which are as yet private, but which we think 101 8 Dee 5 fee mast respectable source gives the 
must ultimately come before the public in an authentic shape, are SE ance, Se eMC ME anon: 
most instructive, and to all but those who have some previous 
acquaintance with West Indian ways, will he most marvellous. 
What we are able to state at present is, that the accounts of one 
estate (Mara) were investigated by Messrs, Cropper and Bevan ; 
and it was found that, out of 120 Inbourers, not more than five 


Oun columns to-day contain the details of an interesting and not 
unimportant episode in the great Anti-slaverv struggle. The 
scene of it is Liverpool, once the strong-hold of the English slave- 


Sir Charles Metcalfe is a quietist ; and his system is to tranquillize the 
surface of everything, never miod what corruption may be underneath. 
His answers to public addresses are full of nausenting compliments and 
fulsome flattery ; and bis conciliution consists in asking every man to dine 


who calls upon him, (and every one who calls is admitted, ) and in permitting 
À cane ll thi i „ i . i i l g 
had carned more than a guilder per day, the great majority much j))!!! 8 


less, and some of them not more than half that sum! So much 8 5 105 . 15 „ oe eae 
for the truth of the assertion so boldly made at the public meeting, | of the various parishes, is abolished. And why? 
and for the validity of the evidence of which the examination was 
challenged. It is now duc to Mr. Semple to say, that he did not 
wait for the investigation of the accounts before he acknowledged 
his error. At the commencement of the interview he did so, and 
expressed his regret for it; he stated also that his eagerness to 
correct his mistake had been so great, that lie had first returned 
to the Music Hall for this purpose, in hope of reaching it before 
the mecting had broken up, and had subscquently written a note 
to this effect, which, on bad advice certainly, he had destroyed 
adding, that he was then ready to take whatever steps might be 
to this end. So much humility engaged at the ds 
of Mr. Scoble and his friends mercifal treatment for Mr. Semple ; 
and it was agreed that the matter should terminate by his writin 
a second note after the tenor of the first. This arrangement issue 
(under what influences we say not now,) in the production of a 


Because the principle 
laid down by the government has been departed from for the anke of con- 


ciliating a party, and men admitted into the magistracy whose names, if 
published, would have excited the indignant remarks of the community. 
It is a fact, that since Sir Charles has been in the island many new ap- 
pointments have been made, but that not one bas been gazetted. Why 
this concealment? My impression is that what is done rey is not done 
honestly, There existed previously too numerous a body of magistrates 
in this colony, as compared with the property and population; and in- 
structions were sent to Sir Lionel Smith to reduce the number where 
passin; and not to appoint new ones, except in cases of great necessity. 
by bas there been a deviation from that wise policy! Can any principle 
be more iniquitous, than to appoint overseers as magistrates who are m- 
terested, and their masters too, in nearly every case they decide; and 
who, when in the commission, eommaualy attend the courts as com- 
plainants, and are consequently changing places with others so sit 
now on the bench deciding—now on the floor preferring a complaint! Is 
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Mr. Abbott pronounce this scheme “ preposterous!” Is there an honest 
man here, or elsewhere, who would not subscribe to the same sentiment? 
Mr. Abbott further mentioned that he had told his own flock to strike 
work till they obtained a proper adjustment of the question, and the 
consequence was that arrangements mutually satisfactory had been 
concluded. Yet Mr. Abbott is one of the Firebrands.” 

t o e e 


* 


The speech of the Rev. Mr. Knibb closed the proceedings of the 
meeting. It was evidently delivered under feelings of considerable 
excitement, and was certainly anything but complimentary to the 
* plantocracy” of Jamaica. No wonder that they writhe and scream 
under his lash—certes he has not spared them. Apart, however, from 
what was merely annoying and offensive to the fine feelings of the 
aristocracy, there was literally nothing in Mr. Knibb’s speech that could 
be made the ground work of controversy. And pray what right have they 
to complain of Mr. Knibb speaking disparingly of them? If there be one 
man more than another in this community that has had ample provocation 


days of slavery. In addition to numerous vexations of this class, | to speak with bitterness of the Jamaica planters, that man is Mr. Knibb. 
For the last eight years he has unceasingly been the object of their 


the question of tenancy and rent has been thrown into a most 
agitating and intolerable position. According to an opinion of the | deadliest malignity—they have spared no effort to destroy him—he has 
attorncy- neral given to Mr. Knibb, the labourcrs are now been threatened with assassination. Every scheme which the most 
held to weekly tenants! On this subject the editor of the diabolical ingenuity could devise, backed by the blackest falsehood and 
Colonial Reformer says, “ We have seen the opinion given by the | Ovlest perjury, has been resorted to for the purpose of blasting his 
learned attorney, and are quite satisfied that, if promulgated and A S ei by day , 33 week after a ü 8 he ae 10 jecte 
ted on by the general body of proprietors or their agents, it e bruta insults and slanderous invectives of the vermin of the press, 
w y en Jr PIP gents, especially retained to do the filthy work of these very parties. Do they 
would plunge the entire country into the most dreadful state of think then that they are entitled to Mr. Knibb’s forbearance? Have 
confusion—it would in effect go to turn adrift upon the wide world | they any just ground of complaint because he expresses for them his 
nine-tenths of the labouring population of the island at one week s contempt and scorn? Assuredly not. 
notice. Nay, more, according to the attorney-general’s opinion,, The Reformer closes his observations with the following appeal. 
the landlord has no occasion to trouble himself with the process of We ask an impartial public, if there be anything in those ad- 
ejectment—he has the right of doubling his rents at a week’s| dresses to justify the ferocious violence manifested by the depraved 
notice—and if he only keep on doubling his demand every week | organs of the dominant faction! For our parts we are only sur- 
or fortnight, it would quickly amount to a sum quite sufficient to | prised that, under such exciting circumstances, with so many 
supersede the necessity of ejectments, And the construction put | sources of discontent to rouse the angry passions, so much modera- 
upon the petty debt act affords a ready incans of carrying the] tion and forbearance should have been observed in a meeting com- 
planters’ views into effect.” prising so many of the injured partics. The meeting, however, 
Such is the course, not of quietism certainly, but of galling and | will do good—we should like to sce similar ones held in every 
reckless provocation which has been adopted by the planters. It parish in the island where such abuses exist—it would be the 
would have been no matter of surprise if the most serious dis- | most effectual check on the lawless aggressions of petty tyrants 


turbances had followed: but, happily, not only for the general | and oppressors.” 

population of Jamaica, but for the thoughtless oppressors them- 

selves, the establishment of freedom has brought a safety-valve} The accounts from British Guiana are very cheerful, and in 
singular contrast with the fallacions—we may say the wilfull 


into operation, by which the dangerous pressure of general indig- 
nation will, as we hope, be relieved. Three public meetings have | false—statements which have abused the public ear in England. 


been lately held, one of them an anti-slavery convention at 
„ another an anniversary of an anti-slavery socicty at 

ingston, and a third an annual meeting of a society for the pro- 
tection of civil and religious liberty at Falmouth, which have 
given to the people opportunity for the utterance of their feelings. 
And freely and fovvidly they have been uttered ; but not in a way 
to expose them to just censure. The planter-press, indeed, has 
broken out into lond complaints and vehement denunciations ; 
but that is easily to be accounted for, without supposing that the 


that right ~The same system of quietism bus prevented the issuing of 
writs of supersedeas to any of them; although several have been guilty 
of gross perversion of legal principles and of extreme injustice. This is 
but one portion of those sins of omission which amount to the encourage- 
ment of oppression, and which add to the present popularity of the gover- 
nor. I have not space to enlarge on this subject ; but I entreat you not 
to mistake the absence of scurrility in the press for evidence of a general 
popularity on the part of the governor, nor a system of quietism for a 
government of integrity and benevolence. 

If, however, the system of the government have been “ quictism,” 
far different has been the system of the planters. They have done 
their best to promote agitation, Atrocious acts of oppression have 
abounded, The administration of the present iniquitous laws in 
their hands has been the reverse of “careful and benevolent;“ it 
has been mercilcss, reckless, and unjust. The papers teem‘with 
instances of flagrant Ri ression and wrong, worthy of the worst 


WE mentioned in our last, that the wicked contract law passed by 
the planters of Barbados, in conjunction with their sapient gover- 
nor. had thrown the island into a ferment. It now appears that 
the Barbadians are reaping the fruits of their folly in the rapid 
emigration of labourers to British Guiana, a relief to the oppressed 
which the recent disallowance of the emigration act by the home 
government renders, of course, of somewhat easier access. In 
this state of things the men of Barbados have become frantic, and 


speakers at these meetings said anything worthy of blame. The | have actually passed an act, to which the governor has given his 
use of specch after the manner of freemen, is strange to the ears of sanction, in the very tecth of the home government. We give 
the old slave-masters, and the new-born power of public rebuke | this extraordinary piece of legislation entire from the Times of 
and indignation galls them. It is a good sign; and as it indicates | Monday, as receive by a private arrival bringing papers to so 
some remaining sensibility, augurs, perhaps, some measure of] late a date as the 25th of March. 

improvement. That our readers may the better know the cha- “BARBADOS. 

racter of the meeting most virulently complained of, we give the ‘An act to amend two certair acts of this Island, one entitled ‘an act 


following extract from a private letter on which entire reliance | to prevent the clandestine deportation of young persons from this Island,’ 
may be placed. and the other entitled ‘an act to regulate the emigration of Isbourers from 


; i w k ers i is Is i iti 
A great deal of noise has been unnecessarily made about it, and much this Island, and to protect the labourers in this Island from impositions 


. i i i ts.’ 
abuse has been unjustly heaped upon the speakers who moved and 85 ) ; : 
reconded the rezolutions. It was as mild a meeting as the most prudent the 5 5 ii „ ii = declared 0 1 
hater of injustice and oppression could desire; but nothing but “ concilia- ocr a> duc e Leah E. 1 a erans 
tion,” however great the sacrifice demanded by the great and powerful at | °°"? P f 81 strom this Island, should apply only 


; ‘ es 
the hands of the victims of their tyranny, suits the admirers of the to the abduction of children under twelve years of age, 


la? s z ` . í * i 7 -hi ; alor- 
“pild government of Sir Charles. Since the Falmouth mceting, 8 or 5 5 it a dee nee by his 1 Major General 
mectings of a similar character have been held at Spanish Town and [0 z neon nr regor, Port., governor and conmander- in- 


Kingston; and, although stronger expressions were used at the latter than chief of this Island, the honourable members of her Majesty's council, 
at Falmouth, but little has been said of them in the way of censure, and the general assembly of this island, tuat the first clause in the said last 
probably because the Honourable T. Bernard presided at the one, and mentioned act shall apply only to the case of children under the age of 
the Honourable Hector Mitchell, mayor, at the other.“ ? sixteen years, as therein is provided. And that the second clause of the 

The editor of the Colonial Reformer retraces in detail the course said lust mentioned act shall apply to the case of young persons over the 
of the various speakers, and we select two extracts in illustration, | 28° of twelve, and under the age of twenty-one years. And whereas, in 

The chairman, Mr. Abbott, brought under review the atrocious conduct andy) thia sand 5 entitled an “act to regulate the emigration of labourers 
of certain of the planting gentry, who, in defiance of common law and from this Island,’ the churchwarden and justice of the peace, whose duty 


commun prudence, had perilled the peace of the country, by unroofing the it is to inquire whether any labourer, artificer, or pauper, desirous of emi- 
houses and destroying the provision grounds of the labourers. These grating from this island, hath any such kindred as in the said act is men- 
vatrages, no doubt, had led to the burnings of trash houses about which tioned dependant on him or her for support, are not restricted as to the 
fuch an outcry had been raixed—the one wag the natural result of the time within which such inquiry should be made, 


other. Mr.Abbott instituted avery just comparison between the twooffences „Clause 2. Be it therefore enacted, that such churchwarden and justice 
of burning on the one hand, and destroying on the other; and contended it of the peace shall within ten days after application for that purpose to he 


Was equally a crime on the part of the white man to destroy the house | made, as in the said last mentioned act is provided, give the certificata 
and provision grounds of the black man, as it was on the part of the black therein required, unless it shall appenr within such period that such 
man to set fire to any of the premises of a white man—both were lawless labourer, artificer, or pauper, hath any such kindred dependent on him or 
acts of violence deserving the severest punishment. And pray, who will ber for support, and for whom he or she shall not have made satisfacto 


gainsay Mr, Abbott's opinion in this matter? And yet Mr. Abbott has provision during bis or her absence ; and to remove all doubts as to tha 
en denounced, as inciting the labourers to commit arson! He | true construction of the said act, it is hereby declared, that such labourer, 


farther explained that the discontent of the people arose from artificer, or hall not be bound d i i 
i the ; pauper, shall no und to adduce any witness or witn 

absence of fair arrangements respecting rents. v They were willing to | to prove that he or she leaves no such relative bebind: provided aiso ihk 
ae houses upon just and equitable terms; but the planters insisted | the said act shall not apply to the case of paupers, unless there be reason 
10 the labourers down to work five days in the week, and to be | to suspect that any such pauper hath designedly reduced himself or herself 
fie in certain penalties for every days’ absence! And as the irresis- to that condition in order to evade the restrictions in the said last mentioned 
ther o acement to their consenting to this system of disguised slavery, zet. And whereas certain persons have been carrying on a traffic in 
: ey were to enjoy the privilege of occupying certain premises, but lo pay labourers, to emigrate from this island to other colonies, such rsons have 

rental for the same at leust double their actual vulue! Well might | by wicked devices endeavoured to dissatisfy the labourers with their state 


; l l and condition, and they have greatly unsettled the minds of : 
The Rev. T. F. Abbott, a Baptist missionary, presided at Falmouth: | population, by their false pretensions, and have practised a Pani 
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deception upon the labourers to prevail ou them to emi . And whereas, 
while it is just that the labouring classes should be left absolutely free to 
carry their labour to the market of their choice, yet it is proper to 
rovide at the same time against their own ignorance and inexperience 
ing practised on by interested parties, and experience bas proved the 
inadequacy of the existing laws for that purpose. ; 

c Clause 3. Be it therefore enacted, that from and after the passing 
of this act it shall not be lawful for any person, unless under the sanction 
of her Majesty's government, to act as an emigration agent in this island, 
and every person acting as such emigration agent in this island 
without such sanction, and every person counselling, aiding, and abetting 
any such offender, and every person who shall contract with, entice, 
persuade, or endeavour to seduce any labourer or artificer to go out of 
this island to any other colony or place, shall, on conviction thereof, 
before any police magistrate of this island, forfeit and pay a sum not 
exceeding 50l. nor less than 101. for every labourer or artificer so con- 
tracted with, enticed, persuaded, or attempted so to be, and in default of 
payment shall be committed to the common gaol of this island, there to 
remain without bail or mainprise, for the space of three calendar months, 
unless the forfeiture so incurred shall be sooner paid, one half of which 
forfeiture shall go to the informer, and the other half be paid into the 
public treasury of this island for the public uses thereof; and if an 
person so convicted shall, after such conviction, be guilty of any su 
offence, and be thereof convicted before any police magistrate, such 
offender shall be imprisoned in the common gaol of this island, with or 
without hard labour, for the space of six calendar months. 

Clause 4. Provided nevertheless, and be it further enacted, that if 
any person be convieted before any police magistrate of any offence 
punishable by this act, or by the said act, entitled An Act to Prevent 
the Clandestine Deportation of Young Persons from this Island,’ and 
shall think himself or herself agrieved by the judgment of such police 
magistrate, before whom he or she shall be convicted, such person shall 
have liberty to appeal from every such conviction to the Assistant Court 
of Appeal, and the execution of every such judgment so appealed from 
shall be suspended in case the person so convicted shall immediately 
enter into recognizances before such police magistrate, which he is hereby 


high tribute of respect to the memory of the late Mr. Cropper, and 
many details of the progress of the cause in various parts of the 
The report noticed in terms of commendation the efforts of the anti- 
slavery community of the United States. It also went to show that in 


eloquent report just read by the secretary of the society. 
ground which è 7 

necessity of his appearance before them; the harvest had been reaped, 
and all he (Mr. Scoble,) could do, was to pasa through tbe field and gather 
up a few scattered ears here and there, and present to them some few 
details upon 
The last time he had the pleasure of addressing an audience in this town, it 
was his principal duty to call attention to the wretched, horrid, and appal- 
ing situation of the negro apprentices ; and to urge upon all the friends of 


A very long report was then read by the Rev. Mr. Bevan, conveying a 
Soif 


Guiana, Demerara, Essequibo, &c., the landed property lately sold hed 
for the most part brought much above its previous value, and none of it 
below it. This, the report contended, went to prove thut the evils 


pro- 
hended by the iriends of slave labour had by no means been realized. 


Some of the detuils of the continuance of slavery in Cuba and other parts 


were sufficiently borrifying. The demoralization of Texas by the encou- 
ragement of slavery was dwelt upa 
states of the American union. 
going on, and could not be arrested. The dreadful mortality occasioned 
by slavery was dwelt upon, and it appeared that the annual expenditure of 
life by the traffic pursued by christian countries amounted to 375,000 in- 
dividuals. Nothing would arrest the evil but the doing away with the 
employment of slaves, by bringing the minds of those who made them 
the instruments of their cupidity to a sense of their wickedness. 
report concluded by intimating that, to arrest the dreadful evils of slavery,, 
a convention of the friends of the abolition would be held at London in 
June next, upon which it implored the blessing of divine providence. 

The Chairman then introduced Mr. Jobn Scoble, whose name appeared 
in 5 characters in the placards. Ile was loudly cheered. 


n, with a compliment to the anti-slavery 
he abolition movement was, however, 


The 


r. Scoble said he had listened with intense interest to the able end 


He felt that the 
ad been occupied by the secretary almost precluded the 


oints to which their attention had already been directed. 


humanity and freedom then present the necessity of exerting themselves 


yet once more, to put an end for ever to the system of slave 


y in the 
British West India colonies. Since that period, as the report had shown, 


they bed achieved a noble triumph for liberty. There would not now be 
found in the length and breadth of our West India colonies a single slave; 
at this moment we should find human beings raised from the condition of 
cattle to the condition of men; we should find men formerly under the 
most inhuman system ever devised, reduced to the condition of beasts of 
burden, raised now to the condition of British freemen. In the colonies 
which he had recently visited, he had been struck, not merely with the 
results of emancipation in so far as the interests of the planters were con- 
cerned, but as far as the feeling and condition of the emencipated were 
concerned. He had found that commerce flourished ; that trade was never 
in a more healthy condition than ut the present time in the British colonies ; 
that wherever there bad been a defalcation in the amount of crops, it was 
to be traced either to the ordinances of providence, or to those circum- 
stances which were foreseen, and said to have been provided against, by 
the planters themselves. We had beard very little of complaint from the 
colonies generally, with the exception of the island of Jamaica and British 
Guians, with regard to the conduct of the labouring population. We 
found, indeed, charges brought against the emancipated negros, but they 
were merely a reiteration of those charges which were formerly brought 
sanai the slaves. The meeting knew that Pharaoh of old said to the 
children of Israel, that they were idle; and so it was said now of the 
freemen of our colonies. When you spoke to the planters in this country, 
and to the merchants who depended upon them, upon this subject you 
found they all said, We cannot exact labour—the negros are indolent— 
they have a country abounding in fruits and roots, and everything that 
can sustain and gratify the appetite and heart of man, and they will not 
labour for more than what will just give them the necessaries of life.” 
Throughout the press we found the same statement made ; but what were 
the facts? It would be found, upon examination, that whenever the u 
would not work it was because he was not adequately paid—it was be- 
cause he knew the value of his labour that he was in opposition, generall 
epesi ing, to the planters. We were told, for instance, tbat in Briti 
iuiana, the negros received an immense reward for their toils. Now, 
what was the reward which the emancipated negro received in that colony 
for a day’s labour, as fixed by the planters themselves? Just sixteen- 


authorized and required to take, himself or herself in the sum of 50l., and 
two sufficient sureties in the sum of 25l. each, current money of this 
island, if such conviction be a first conviction for any such offence, but if 
a subsequent conviction, then in the sum of 100l., with two sufficient 
sureties in the sum of 50l. each, upon condition to prosecute such appeal 
with effect, and to be forthcoming tu abide the 2 ment and determin- 
ation of the said Court of Appeal, and to pay such costs as the said 
court shall award on such occasion; and if upon hearing such appeal the 
3 of the police magistrate before whom the Sppe ant shall have 

n convicted shall be affirmed, such appellant shall immediately be 
committed by the Assistant Court of Appeal to the common gaol of this 
island, without bail or mainprise, according to such conviction, and forthe 
space of time therein mentioned, unless in case of a first conviction the 
sum adjudged to be paid by the police magistrate giving such judgment 
shall be paid. l 

“ Read three times, and “ Read three times, and passed 
the Council unanimously, this 13th the General Assembly, nemine con- 
day of March, 1840. tradicente, this 13th dayof Mareh, 

c RICHAAD Hort, 1840, Jonx Myxxs, 
“ Acting Colonial Secretary. Clerk of the General Assembly. 
“ E. J. Murray Macaregor, Governor. 

„Government-house, Barbados, March 21, 1840.“ 

This desperate effort of faction and tyranny, first to plunge the 
peasantry into hopeless wretchedness, and next to prevent their 
escape from it, has led to the following resolutions on the part of 
some of the colonists, as published in one of the Barbados 

ers. 

p 1. That this committee have witnessed with extreme regret the emi- 

tion of large numbers of the labouring population of this island to 
British Guiana; and believing, as they do, that it is neitber to the true 
interest of the people themselves nor of the country that this emigration 
should continue, they cannot but deplore the existence of those causes 
which have led to it. 

2. That this committee have read with much alarm and sorrow the 
third clause of an act which has just pnssed the legislature for checking 
this emigration” (quoting the clause.) 

“3. That this committee consider ita duty which they owe to them- 


selves, to their labouring brethren, and to the country, unequivocally to 
deprecate and condemn this enactment, as encroaching unnecessarily and 
oppressively on the undoubted right of the people to receive counsel and 
advice from any persons whom they may choose to consult or confer with 
as to the disposal of themselves and their services by emigration or other- 
wise ; and also on the right of every such person to give such counsel 
and advice without incurring legal penalties. 

„4. That such an enactment is, in the opinion of this committee, emi- 
nently calculated to cherish aud increase the excitement existing in the 
public mind at present, and to strengthen the hands of emigration agents, 
by enlisting on their side the sympathies and influence of the friends of 

e labouring population and the advocates of human rights.” 

These proceedings necd no comment. No doubt the govern- 
ment will pursuc a proper and spirited course on this occasion. 


MEETING OF THE LIVERPOOL ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Yusterpay evening at seven o'clock, a meeting of the members and 
friends of the Anti-Slavery Society was held in the Music-ball, Bold- 
street, for the purpose of taking into consideration the duty of the friends 
of the negro, with reference to the present state of slavery and the 
slave-trade throughout the world. 

The meeting was rather numerously attended, although at the com- 

mencement of the proceedings very few people were present. 

On the motion of Dr. Raffles, seconded by Mr. Richard Rathbone, the 
~esident of the society, Mr. John Cropper, took the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, urged the importance of 
ressing upon the public the necessity of going on in the good work 
which the society had at beart, in particular that of carrying amongst the 
emancipated slaves the blessings of the Christian religion. He trusted 
that the example of this country would be followed by other nations, and 
that ere long the bonds of slavery would be for ever dissevered. 


complied with this request, by taking a seat upon the platform.) 
(Mr. Scoble,) was exceedingly pleased thatea gentleman from Deme- 
rara, a planter too, should appear, who said that he paid three guilders 
to bis negros for a day’s work. 

his admirable report, be was hoping something of this kind might occur, 
in order that some spirit might be given to the meeting. A little opposi- 
tion, especially from planters, was exceedingly gratifying to all parties 
who attended meetings of this kind, and now they were to have it. He 
would make his statement again—that the price of a day’s labour, as fixed 
by the planters themselves, in British Guiana, was just one guilder per 
diem — the third part of a dollar, which, in sterling money, was 1s. 44d. 


once, and now for the facts of the case. During the peri 


pence halfpenny sterling! (A loud cry of No.“) There is a gentleman 
who says no. 


Mr. Semple then exclaimed, “I say no: I paid three guilders.” 
Mr. Scoble.—Will you be good enough to walk up, sir? (Mr. Semple 


When his friend Mr. Bevan was reading 


Another gentleman.—T bat is for four hour’s labour. 


Mr. Scoble—One gentleman at a time: he would apon of one at 
0 


1 f apprentice- 
ship, a tariff of labour was drawn up by a committee of planters; it re- 


ceived an official sanction from the late Sir James Carmicbael Smith, and 
it wus considered a sufficient amount of work for a negro performing a day's 
labour of seven hours anda half. When the ist of August, 1838, arrived, 
this same tariff of labour was considered the standard of a day's labour for 
the freemen, and for that day’s labour the sum of one ee per diem was 
offered by the planters; and the uegros were compelled, after the lst of 
August, to accept the tariff of the planters. His statement was this :— 
that the day's labour , as far as the amount was concerned, was fixed by the 
planters themselves upon the ist of August, 1838; that the amount of 
wages they gave for it was also fixed by the planters themselves at one 
guilder per diem. lio was speaking of the ordinary field labourers, and of 
the amount ordinarily expected. If the negros did not perform the full 
amount of labour, a certain amount was deducted from the guilder, and they 
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might be properly boiled out. Now he had kaowa in these circumstances 
a negro to get from one and a half to two guilders per day; but it was 
“ee during the apprenticeship, when the value of labour was much more 
highly ap ciated in Guiana then at present. And he said, looking at the 
fertility of the soil as compared with otber colonies, the remunoration of 
labour, whether one guilder or three guilders per diem, was not too much, 
and that the planters could afford to give more. 

Mr. Semple said he had an engagement to meet, but before he left the 
meeting he wished to remind Mr. Scoble of one circumstance—that he 
(Mr. Semple) did not at all contend or maintain that three guilders per 
diem was too much. All he said was this, that it was what his people got, 
end that it was the minimum of each negro’s earnings upon the estates 
with which he was concerned. Independently of that, they had free rent 
and medical attendance. 

Mr. Scoble wished to say that himself and Mr. Cropper would do them- 
selves the pleasure of waiting upon Mr. Semple to-morrow. 

Mr. Semple said he should be most happy to see them. 

Mr. Scoble observed it must be borne in mind thet Mr. Semple bad 
stated that the minimum was three guilders per diem. 

A Voice.—-For how long ? 

Mr. Semple.—I say for the day; and I believe not for twelve hours. 

The Chairman.—However, we will call upon you. 

Mr. Semple.— Very well. 

Mr. Scoble resumed. IIe should be very happy to bear his testimony to 
the accuracy of Mr. Semple's statements when he bad examined the 
documents, should he find them correct. IIe would repeat the observation 
that this tariff of wages had been fixed by the planters themselves; and 
he would ask the meeting, as a question of common sense, whether it was 
at all likely the planters would fix such a small amount of labour to be 
performed in return for their wages as some gentlemen would have them 
suppose? Much hnd been said with regard to the diminution of produce 
in British Guiana; much had been said too as to the ruin of that fine 
portion of the British empire. Ile felt more than ordinary interest in that 
colony, for he had spent a longer period in it than in any other which he 
visited during his two tours, in the years 1836 and 1838. So far from being 
an enemy to the colony or to the planters, he would ask any person whether 
he had ever deteriorated the character of the colony? On the contrary, 
he had often said it was one of the most splendid a cee dr to the British 
crown—that there was ample room in it for forty millions of people—that it 
had a soil of inexhaustible fertility ; and tbat those individuals who located 
themselves there, provided they went as free persons, and took care of 
their freedom when there, were likely by steady industry to raise them- 
selves. This he had asserted again and again; for he was no enemy to 
emigration thither. Jlis quarrel was not with the colony, but with the 
men who were the governors of it—the planters; and so soon as they 
could be trusted with any grace with those who went there, he would 
allow them to have them. This was a point of very great importance in 
connexion with the prosperity, present and future, of British Guiana. 
Ile ought to state that there was a gross fallacy lurking under the state- 
ments made by gentlemen with respect to that colony. In all the written 
documents 5 had appeard before the public, and in all the statements 
made with regard to the falling off in the amount of the crops in the 
colony, they had on all occasions studiously concealed some of the 
facts of the case. In the first place, they bad disguised the actual amount 
of the exports of the colony uncer the name of hogshends of sugar. ‘They 
would never, they took care, go into details as to how many hundred 
weights less were the exports lust year—but he bad found out that the 
hogsheads increased very muchin size; and it would be found, when the 
official documents were published, that the amount of sugar shipped . 
from Demerara and Berbice during the Inst year did not full so very 
short from the amount exhibited the year before, as stated by the plan- 
ters themselves. Ile had before him an official document, which gave 
the total amout of sugar exported, (but it did not go into details of the 
different colonies) during last year, as compared with the preceding years. 
Looking at the whole of the colonies, the amount was 098,000 cwts. less 
as compared 1838 ; and 483,000 cwts. as compared with 1887, which he 
believed the planters of Guiana said was a very profitable year to them. 
So that the Joss upon the sum total was not very great. Mr. Scoble then 
proceeded to contend thut the principal cause of the falling off in the pro- 
duce of British Guiana in 1839 was the drought, and to defend the cha- 
racter of the negro for industry ; and in conclusion he mentioned three 
points, on each of which he enforced the well known views of the abolitionists, 
namely, legislation, administration of justice, and emigration ; but owing 
to the late hour at which the meeting concluded, and the necessity for going 
to press soon, we sre unable to report his arguments. In conclusion he 
moved a resolution declaratory of the sentiments of the meeting. 

William Rathbone, Esq. hoped this country would never cease in its 
exertions, until the abolition of slavery was achieved in every quarter of 
the globe. God had made all men alike, and there was no need for 
such meetings if christians proceeded upon the principles which they 
professed. 

The Rev. Mr. KI moved a resolution to the effect that slavery was 

rnicious alike to the slave-holders and the enslaved. He would make no 
engthened remarks, es an American gentleman would succeed him, who 
represented a country which hed much more to contend with than this. 
He considered that the work of abolition, to be suecessſul, must be founded 
on Christian principles. 

The Rev. Joux Keep, from America.—It was gratifying to state that in no 
part of the British dominions was now heard the clanking of the chains of 
slavery. He then alluded to the American abolitionists, Slavery existed 
in its most painful form in the United States. He traced the commence. 
ment of slavery, upwards of two hundred years ago, in these states, when 
they were under the British flag. He furnished some interesting details 
relative to the gallant conduct of the slaves during the revolutionary war, 
He next noticed in indignant terms the opposition to free discussion in 
America on the subject of slavery. Mr. Scoble, be said, had, however, 
been heard with attention, and there were 1500 anti-slavery associations in 
the states. A school was also commenced, into which the black man and 
the white man were admitted togetber. The place, such was the opposi- 
tion, was in a dense and remote forest near Lake Eirie, The speaker 
expressed bis gratitude for the kindness with which he, as a member of a 
deputation from the American states, had been received in England, and 
rejoiced in the brotherhood of his countrymen and the British public in 
the cause in which they had mutually embarked. He doubted not but 
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received only the balance, which was but fair and just to the two parties 
contracting, and he did not quarrel with it. Now be should be glad, be- 
fore he proceeded any farther, to hear the statement of the gentleman with 
regard to the three guilders being paid per diem. 

Mr. Semple then stood forward. When Mr. Scoble stated that one 
guilder was the wages given to negros in British Guiana for a day’s 
labour, he was constrained to call oat—No ; and he maintained it wae not 
the fact. Ile would in a very few words prove to the meeting that it was 
not the case. Ile was himself a native of Demerara, and he had inbe- 
rited from his father a small West Indian property. He was as averse to 
slavery as any man and christian possibly could be. His inheritance had 
heen but trifling ; and such was his aversion to and detestation of anything 
like slavery, that as soon as he became of ee he declared that he would 
have nothing to do with it. His patrimony was sold, and he turned his 
attention to mercantile pursuits. Ife settled at Berbice, » portion of British 
Guiana, where be resided asa merchant eleven years; and his character, 
be believed, was tolersbly well known both there and in Liverpool. He 
bad no slaves—Le owned none; neither had he anything to do with them, 
except as porters and domestics. After be came to this country he took 
into partnership two young men who had been his clerks; but one morn- 
ing, on going to the office, he was greatly surprised to find that his partners, 
without his senction or permission, had bought a large estate, for which 
they gave between £30,000 end £10,000. Under these circumstances 
ad in this respect he was undoubtedly a West India proprietor; but so 
far from Mr. dcoble’s statement being true, he could show the meeting, or 
Mr. Scoble himself, bis returns, proving that the wages paid these people 
were three guilders per day. What Mr. Scoble said of the rate of 164d 
might be true; but Mr. Scoble knew that that 1s. 44d. was for a “ task’ 
of seven hours and a half labour, which any negro could do in four hours 
with great ease; but for twelve hours they could get three guilders, and 
his péople did get it. 

Mr. Scoble.—Ob, oh. 

Mr. Semple desired that he migbt not be interrupted by such exclama- 
tions as ob, ob. 

Mr. Scoble said he would not cause any fufther interruption. 

Mr. Semple would go further to say, that he should be exceedingly 
happy to show Mr, Scoble his accounts of the earnings of bis people. 
Indeed a friend of his, who had but just sailed for Barbados, waited 
upon Mr. Scoble yesterduy, but could not meet with him, for the same 
purpose; and there were gentlemen in that meeting who would bear him 
oat when he said that be had himself yesterduy sought for Mr. Scoble. 
Indeed, if Mr. Scoble had not invited bim he should have intruded himself 
upon the meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Scoble said, of course it would be exceedingly rude in him to 
attempt to invalidate the statements of Mr. Semple, who said that his 
negros received three guilders per diem for their work. He would not un- 
dertake to refute him, or to say the fact was not so ; but the meeting would 
permit him to bring before them one or two official facts, for, after all, 
more attention would be paid to them than either to Mr. Semple or him- 
self, as bearing on the question mooted between them. With regard to the 
amount of wages paid for a day’s labour, be had before him a statement 
made by certain colonists from Demerara, in the shape of un address to 
15 John Russell, in which they stated that they paid 18. Gd. per diem to 
the negro. 


A voice.— Read the passage. 
Mr. Scoble must be allowed first to make his statement, and then he 


would read the passage. In this address it was stated that the value of 
a day’s labour was nominally ts. 6d., but that the real value was fixed at 
18. 44d, the value of the dollar being fixed by proclamation at 4s. 2d. Mr. 
Scoble then read an extract from a despatch from Lord John Russell to 
the governor of British Guiana, dated 15th February, 1840, and requested 
the chairman to say whether he had read correctly or not. 

N looked at the passage, and said Mr. Scoble had read it 
correctly. 

Mr. Scoble eontinued.— Now what was the amount of labour exacted 
from the negros for this 1s. 6d., but which was really only 1s. 4d. per diem? 
In a despatch from governor Light to Lord Glenelg, dated January 30th, 
1839, it was stated that the planters had desired him (the governor) to 
authorise the substitution of nine hours labour per diem instead of seven 
bours and a half, but that he had refused. pr Scoble read the extract.] 
It bad been stated that the negros upon the plantations could perform three 
days’ work upon one— 

7 Semple.— No; I said they could perform three of these tariffs in 
one day. 

Mr. Scoble—Well, that is the same thing. 

Mr. Semple.—Not exactly. I said they could perform three of these 
tariffs in one day. 

A gentleman.—They can do four. 

Mr. Scoble.—I beg to deny most distinctly that statement. 

The gentleman.—l beg to say I have seen it myself. 

Mr. Scoble bed had proof of this fact in the year 1837, and subsequent! 
When he visited the colonies, that there were different soils in Briti 
Guiana. The labour upon one estate might be very much lighter than upon 
another. Upon the east coast, where the soil was light and pliable, the 
negros could perform their accustomed task in much less time than the 
negros who were located upon the banks of the river could perform theirs. 

A gendeman.—It is just the opposite. 

Mr. Scoble said that was a most extraordinary statement, for there was 
not a planter who did not know that the soil upon the river was stiff and 
hard, whilst that upon the east coast was light and pliable, and thet much 
more labour could therefore be performed upon the one than upon the 
other. This was clear from this fect—that upon some estates on the banks 
of the river, the tariff of one hundred r weeding and moulding had 
been reduced to seventy-five, in consequence of the labourers not being 
able to perform it within the seven hours and a half. It was easy for one 
gentleman to affirm snd for another to deny ; it must be for the meeting 
to judge. Ils had proved, in the first place, the value of s day’s labour 
ma memorial to Lord John Russell from the planters themselves, and 

what 3 day’s labour was had been stated by the governor of Guiana ; 
and be would leave the meeting to decide the question. During the season 
of crop it was usual to give higher wages to those who were employed 
about the buildings—in the boiling house—becsuse they were required to 
boar a greater number of hours, in order that tbe saccharine matter 
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their combined exertions would result in victory. The motion was catried | returns in money will be lurger than when the produce was at its greatest 
unanimously. 


extent.“ 
Dr. Raffles, in an eloquent address, moved the next resolution, oppos- As to the imports into the colonies, it will be sufficient to quote the same 
ing the proposed introduction of Hill Coolies into the Mauritius. high authority in a dispatch of May last. Governor Light says, 
The motion was unanimously agreed to, as also a petition founded | be increasing demands of British Guiana for manufactured goods and 
upon it. other supplies bave occasioned an additioral tonnage inwards of 10,618 as 
Thanks were then voted to the chairman, and the meeting broke up. 


compared with that of the year 1856, and of 4270 tons as compared 
with that of the year 1837.” 


And again, 
H ; “It is presumed that the real decrense in the outward tonnage is about 
LETTER OF THE REV. W. BEVAN. 10,000 tons in 1838 as compared with 1837, and this decrease is no greater 
To the Editor of the Liverpool Standard. 


than the result of the last vear rendered probable. 
Sin,—Ilaving observed in the Standard of Tuesday lust, some length- | . trust these remarks will enable your lordship to judge of the real 
ened strictures upon the proceedings of the late meeting of the Liverpool 


grounds for the outcry made by interested persons against the diminishing 
i h é š . , 7 
Anti- Slavery Society, permit me to request that you will afford room in | Fesources of this colony. 


your forthcoming publication, for the correction of certain misapprehensions Acordingly he addressed the combined council in these terms. 
and inaccuracies in the article to which 1 refer, It could not have beon expected that internal commerce could probably 

It is inquired by the writer, as “the ostensible object of the meeting, long withstand any great diminution of exportable produce That the mer- 
was ‘to take into consideration the duty of the friends of the negro, with chants do not anticipate ibis, is proved by the numerous stores established 
reference to the present state of slavery and the slave-trade throughout the | n all parts of inercolouy Where they were before unknown; and though 
world, “Why was the subject of the British colonies in the West Indies those articles formerly wholesale to the planter are now no longer required, 
introduced into the discussion?” The vast importance which attaches to the yet equal, if not preater trade takes place under a new form. Y ou will 
successful issue of the experiment of emancipation, in connexion with the | agree, With me that George Town presents few symptoms of anticipated 
discussion of the general question of slavery, is of itself sufficientto war- f N 5 
rant the most searching inquiry into the progress, and a constant recurrence hese extracts, confirmatory both of the report and of the proceedings of 
to the results of that experiment. Besides, the events which have o¢curred the meeting, are sufficient to produce conviction in every candid mind. 
in those colonies in the working out of the great physical and moral transi- | . Let an equitable and benevolent system of management be established 
tion, have not been of a nature to justify any relaxation of the supervision | in that and other colonies, and the testimony of ee Light with regard 
which is necessary on the part of this country to the satisfactory establish- to some estates will soon become true of all—‘ W here tact, judgment, 
ment of the negro’s rights. Further, it was incumbent on those to whom | und conciliation have exhibited a corresponding feeling, steady labour has 
the management of the meeting was committed, to review all that had been been obtained.“ 1 amı, sir, yours Xc., 
done in the struggle and the triumph of the two years tbat had elapsed 
since the members of the society were convened, and to stale the measures 
that had been adopted for the purpose of demonstrating to other nations, 
yet contaminated with the sin of slave-holding, the propricty and expedi- 
ency (confirmatory of the justice) of abolishing the system. 

The report noticed the attempted revival of the Ifill Coolie traffic. 
Documents are now before me (some of them are before the public—others 
of them shall not Jong remain unpublished) from courts of justice in India, 
and from commissions of inquiry in British Guiana and Mauritius, which 
furnish ground for the apprehensions entertained, that, if the projects of 
certain parties had not been suppressed by the government, a traffic no less 
to be deprecated, because no less unjust and cruel than the slave-trade 
would have threatened thousands of helpless victims. 

The remainder of the report furnished a comprebensive sketch of the 
1 o state of slavery aud the slave-trade in various quarters of the 

obe. 

ý After most deliberate reflection, I am unable to discover on what part 
of the proceedings of the meeting, as reported jn the Standard of Friday 
last, the writer of that article will fix for proof of the insinuated charge 
of “the most relentless persecution” of the planters. 

The writer further observes—t Mr. Scoble said, that, during his recent 
visit to the West Indies, ‘he had found that commerce flourished—that 
trade was never in a more healthy condition than at the present time.’ 
From this sweeping assertion, we might infer that there had been for the 
last two years no deficiency in the amount of exports from the West 
Indies. Is this the fuct?” Now, bad the writer of that article taken the 
trouble of referring to your own report of the meeting, he would have 
found that Mr. Scoble's statement was contrary to his own hypothetical 
inference, and fatal to the ungenerous implication it involves. In that re- 
port, Mr. Scoble is represented as having before him an official document 
giving the total amount of sugar exported during the past year, as compared 
with preceding years. Looking at the whole of the colonies, the amount 
was 693,000 cwts. less as compared with 1838, and 483,000 ewts. as com- 
pared with 1837.” In another journal, Mr. Scoble is reported to have 
‘* quoted two despatches from the governor of British Guiana, both alluding 
to the extensive injury done by the drought.” „Ile also mentioned, as 
within his own knowledge, various estates on which the canes had yielded 
less last year, in consequence of the drought, than was expected. In one 
instance, from 10 acres of canes were expected 10 hhds., but had only pro- 
duced 7; in another, 80 acres ie only 35 hhds., when 80 were ex- 
pected ; on a third, 102 acres only furnished about 65 hhds. Thus they 
would perceive, that the falling off in the amount of the crops Inst year 
was not owing to the indolence of the negros, but to the ordinances of 
providence.” 

That the reason assigned for the deficiency by the report and by Mr. 
Scoble was not unfounded, will appear from the authority of governor 
Light :— N 

In a despatch of April 26, 1859, the governor says :—‘ The season, 
which had been excessively favourable at the beginning of the year, and 
gave promise of large return, has not for upwards of 72 days had a respite 
from excessive drought ; the consequence has been, that the savannahs, 
creeks, or lakes have been dried up; the trenches having no supply had 
been exhausted, and the canes have been Jett uncut from the impossibility 
of conveyance to the works. This, then, is the chief cause of the failure, and 
not the idleness of the peasantry, to which some of the planters are disposed 
to ascribe it.” 

In an address to the combined court on the 19th February, 1859, the 
governor says :—“ We have no right to ascribe to emancipation the deficiency 
of staple products since the 1st of Angust. If sree produce be dimi- 
nished in quantity, it bas increased in value; if the planter do not obtain 
full labour, yet his payments on that point are lessened.” 

In a despatch from Governor Light, dated October 15, 1839, he notices 
the quantity of sugar shipped during the third quarter of that year —‘‘It is 
considerably less then in the corresponding quarters of 1831-32-33 ; it is 
in hogsheads 2765 less than the corresponding quarter last year, but the 
price of produce has increased in proportion to the diminution of the crop. 
It is a fact, that from the unfavourable season during a portion of the year 
the canes have yielded one-THIAD Less THAN UsuAL ; the last quarter of 
the year, considering the favourable season for the last month, is likely to 
give a much larger return. I shall be prepared to show by the prices of 
the last twelve or fifteen years, that even supposing the exports of sugar 
for the year 1839, from this colony only, reach 35,000 hogsheads ; the 
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MR. SEMPLT'S LETTER TO MR. CROPPER. 


Liverpool, 20th April, 1840. 
Dear Sir,—Agrecably to vour request, I beg to hand you a copy of Mr. 
William Laing's declaration, (signed in presence of yourself, Mr. Bevan, 
and Mr. Scoble), of amount of wages paid by himself to labourers in 
Berbice. This document and the others you and Messrs. Bevan and 
Scoble have seen at my office, prove that labourers in general (in that 
colony) can earn, if they choose to work, three guilders per diem, and 
that some do earn more than three guilders a-day. 

So far J am justified in having contradicted Mr. Scoble at the anti- 
slavery meeting, when he so expressed himself as to make it appear that 
a guilder was the full amount of a day's labour in British Guiana; but I 
was wrong in so expressing myself, as to seem to assert that the labourers 
in that colony were in the habit of earning, at least, on the estates in 
which I have an interest, three guilders a-day, No man knows better 
than Mr. Scoble himself, that the negros do not choose to earn as much as 
they can—that sometimes they only do half-a-day's work—that some- 
times they work for a week or two, and then idle for a weck or two. The 
tact that they can at pleasure work in this desultory manner is the best 
proof that they enjoy superior advantages, in point of remuneration, to 
European labourers. 

Supposing that they choose only to earn a guilder a dav, these wages 
together with the advantages of having their cottages rent free, and 
medical attendance provided them, and in many instances education for 
their children, amounts to much more in substantial value than any 
wages piid to agricultural labourers in any part of Europe. This may be 
very easily proved. 

I have the honour to be, dear sir, your most obedient servant, 
To John Cropper, Esq. Rovert SEMPLE. 


MR. LAING’S DECLARATION. 


6e, William Laing, of the county of Berbice, in the colony of British 
Guiana, planter, do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare, that I, 
together with others, am the owner of the estate Friends and Mara, in 
Germania, in the said colony; and that, on the Ist day of August, 1838, 
I was the superintending manager of the said estates, and that the 
following was the scale ot wages I proposed to the labourers on the said 
estates, namely, one guilder tor the task of work termed the seven and a 
half hours’ task, which ts easily performed by industrious men and women 
in from four to five hours: many of the labourers on the said estates 
having often, in a day, performed treble the quantity, for which they 
received three guilders, and occasionally even more so, as to earn from 
four to five guilders per day; and, in addition to these wages, they were 
allowed houses, all framed cottages with two floors, as much provision 
ground as they choose to cultivate for their own benefit, medical 
attendance, medicine, and tuition, gratuitously; and in order to en- 
courage them to be industrious and to remain continuously at work, 
every one who had finished six days’ work received, weekly, one bunch of 
plantains, or five’pounds of rice and one pound and a half of salt fish, some 
rum and sugar, gratis, and frequently a little pork and tobacco were also 
allowed, and they were encouraged to rear poultry, hogs, and vegetables 
for their own benefit. And I make this solemn declaration, conscientiously 
believing the.same to be true, by virtue of the statute in this behalf made 
and provided.” 

The above declaration was solemnly made and subscribed by the said 
William Laing, at Liverpool, in England, this 18th day of April, 1840, 
before me, 


(Signed) WILLIAM Latina. ` 


MR. SCOBLE’S LETTER TO MR. CROPPER. 


Drar Sin, — Vour letter of the 24th inst., with its enclosures—a letter 
from Mr. Robert Semple, dated the 20th inst., and a declaration of his 
partner, Mr. Laing, on the subject of labour and wages in Guiens, hes 
reached me; and, I regret to say, the contents of these papers are such 
as to make it incumbent upon me to reply to them at length. 

After the interview I had with Mr. Semple at which you and the Rev. 
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Mr. Bevan were present, and the apparently ingenuous manner in which 

he lamented that, under the excitement of the moment, he should have 

made statements in contradiction to mine calculated to mislead the public 

on the matter at issue between us, I regret that be should have fallen 

back on the justification which that letter contains. When he spoke of 

that “tenderness of conscience” which led bim to return to the Anti-Slavery 

meeting, unfortunately too late for the purpose of correcting the serious 

error into which he had fallen, notwithstanding his expectation that he 

should be hooted and hissed for so doing, 1 gave bim credit for upright 

intentions; when he further stated that he had written a note to you as 

the chairman of that meeting, expressing his sorrow for what had occurred, 

but which note had not reached you, in consequence of the injudicious 

counsels of one of your friends to whom it had been shown, I felt it 

would be ungenerous in ino to pursue the matter further, especially as J 

expected from him, as the sequel to our interview, a letter to you con- 
taining an admission of his error, and an expression of regret that it had 
occurred. 1 have been deceived. Mr. Semple has refused to do me 
justice; and has allowed the pro-slavery papers in |.iverpool—the Mail | 
and the Standard—to apply the most opprobrious epithets to me under the 
sanction of his name, and, as I must now believe, with his full concur- | 
rence. 

The charge brought against me by Mr. Semple at the Anti-slavery | 
meeting held in our town on the 16th inst., was that I had understated 
the amount of wages paid to the labourers in British Guiana for the 
ordinary day’3 labour. My statement was, that for an ordinary day's 
labour, fixed bv a tariff or scule by the planters themselves at the com- 
mencement of the apprenticeship system, and continued since the period of 
complete emancipation, the wages paid was one guilder. This Mr. 
Semple rudely and peremptorily denied, and asserted that he paid three 
guilders, I referred then in proof of my ussertion, to the parliamentary 
papers I had with me; but still Mr. Semple maintained the truth of his 
averment, and added, that three guilders per diem “was the minimun of 
each newras earnings upon the estates with which he was concerned, und chal- 
jenged an investigation of his books in proof of his statement. Ilis books 
Were examined, aad the opposite of his statement was found to be true. 
So far from euch negro earning three guilders per diem, it was ascertained 
that, out of a gang of about 120 on phuitation Mara, in Berbice, there were 
nt more than five whose earnings amounted, during either the months of 
November and December 18339, and of January 18 10, to more than 
thirty guilders per month, or little more than a guider per diem, whilst all 
the rast were under that amount, some very considerably so indeed. So 
much for the proof. 

Previously to my having visited Mr. Semple, I had again referred to 
the parliamentary pavers, No. 151, 18 10, and found oa pp. 48 and 50, a 
letter from the house of R. Semple and Co., dated Liverpool, 25th 
November, 1839, in which my general statement finds ample cotrobo- 
ration. They say, “one guilder, equal to 1s. Gd. (rather to 18. 13d 
sterling—a guilder being the third part of a dollar, the sterling value of 
which is fixed at 48. 2d.) for the task of work termed the seven and a-half 
hours task,” in other words, the day’s labour as fixed by the tariff, without 
allowing for the time necessarily taken up in going to and returning from 
labour, which is sometimes considerable, the estates in that colony being 
from two to six miles in depth. ‘They further sav, in a subsequent 
Paragraph of their letter,“ aud to encourage them (the labourers) to be 
industrious, aad to remain continuously at work, every one who finishes sir 
days’ work, that is six tasks as regulated by the tariff, one each day, 
receires weekly one bunch of plantains,” or some other equivalent as an 
extra reward forthe same. It is material to observe here, that, as Messrs. 
Semple and Co. had previously stated the value of the ordinary day's 
labour :o be one guiller, so they have applied the same words to designate 
the amount of work regulated by the tariff as 1 have done—they call ita 
“day's work.” It is also quite clear that they consider their people to be 
industrious when they perform the task required by the tariff. And thus 
lam perfectly justified by the very party on whose authority I am pro- 
nounced to be “a tricking trader in falsehood,” —“a liar’—and the 
preatest enemy of the colonies! I might have added the further testi- 
monies of Governor Light, and of Lord Jolin Russell on the same subject, 
but as I quoted them at the meeting, it is unnecessary that 1 should do 
more than merely advert to them here. 

As to the question whether any or all the negro freemen in Guiana, can 
perform more than one task in the day, that is a mere matter of opinion, 
an] must depend entirely on a variety of circumstances, such as the nature 
of the work—the soil of the estate—the condition of the fields—listance 
from the buildings—weather—and the skill, strength, and activity of the 
Workman, Mr. Semple said, that all his people performed three tasks daily 
for which they obtained three guilders each, besides perquisites : ond that 
the three tusks could be performed easily in Jess than twelve hours, In 
this, however, he has been proved to have grossly exaggerated, both by 
his own admissions, and by the papers he exhibited to us at our interview 
with him; and in this, as we have already seen, he has been contradicted 
by the evidence of the letter addressed by the house of which he is the 
head to Lord John Russell, and by the subsequent declaration of his 
partner, Mr. Laing. Here is the latter gentleman's declaration: „' the 
following wus the scale of wages l propose to the labourers on said 
estates"—viz, Mara and the Friends, —“ one guilder for the task of work 
termed the seven hours and a-half task, which,“ lie adds, “is easily per- 
formed by industrious men and women, in from four to five hours. Many) 
not all, as was asserted by Mr. Semple—of the labourers on the said 
estates, having often in a day performed treble the quantity for which they 
received three guilders, and occasionally, even more, so as to earn from 
four to five guilders per day.” Now let us tuke it for granted that the task 
required by the tariff can be performed in four hours and a-half by an 
industrious negro, it would take nine hours to perform two tasks; thirteen 
hours and a-half to perform three tasks; eighteen hours to perform four 
tasks; and twenty-two hours and a-half to get through tive tasks, so as to 
secure the five guilders spoken of by Mr. Laing. The extreme period of 
day-light at any time of the year in Guiana is scarcely more than twelve 
hours, and sometimes Jess, so that an industrious labourer, to earn his 
three guilders, must actually be in the field one hour and a-half daily 

longer than he has light to work by, without allowing himself a single 
moment for rest or for meals, during that long period of thirteen hours and 
s-half of toil, in darkness, or under the blaze of a tropical sun; or without 
reckoning the time he must occupy in going to or returning from his 
labour, which varies from one to three hours, according to distance! 
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In the document shown to us by Alr. Semple, we found in a few 
instances, say four or five, thut negros had earned occasionally as much 
as three guilders per day on plantation Mara, but the nature of the work 
performed, was not specified. It did not appear whether these men had 
been employed in cutting new canals, or in the boiling-house, or as trades- 
men under specific agreements for labour not provided for in the tariff, 
and, therefore they could not be quoted as justifying Mr. Laing in his 
declaration, that “ many of the labourers on the said estates had often in a 
day performed treble the quantity required by the tariff, for which they 
received three guilders,” any more than Mr, Laing's many could justify 
Mr. Semple's all. Besides which, Mr. Laing had the candour to inform 
me, in answer to my inquiries, that new canals had certainly been cut on 
the estates, and that, in reference to the ordinary business of the plan- 
tations, the practice of doubling the wages of the people had been resorted 
to after they had performed a certain amount of work in the day, to induce 
them to go on. 

1 may just add, that the day’s labour expected from the immigrants 
who have been introduced into Guiana, whether Portuguese, Maltese, 
Coolies, or negros, is the same in amount with that set out in the tariff, 
and that, if that amount be performed, the planters are fully satisfied, as 
well they might be! 

On the causes which have led to deficiency of the crops, in that colony, 
last year, it is quite unnecessary that I should say one word after the con- 
clusive letter of the Rev. Mr. Bevan, which appeared in the Mercury of 
the 24th inst., and the remarks which I made on that point at the meeting; 
but it may be proper that, as the accuracy of my statement on the subject 
of the increased size of the hozsheads has been disputed by some and posi- 
tively denied by others, I should give the data on which it rests: I 
have before ine a statement drawn up by Mr. Jolin S. Kewley, dated 
Liverpool, 31st December, 1839, which gives the number of hogsheads 
of sugar which have been imported into this country from the West India 
colonies from 1829 to 1839 inclusive; and the official statement of the 
same staple given in hundred weights for the same period. By comparing 
these with each other, my statement will be found strictly true. For 
instance, in 1829, the imports according to Kewley, were 271,700 hhds. 
according to government 3,764,383 ewts:—1833. 258,000 bhds.: 3,646,204 
ewts.: 1856.—225,850 hhds.: 3,601,791 cwts.: and 18359,—179,800 
hhds.:—2,822,872 cwts. It will thus be seen that the hogsheads increased in 
bulk between 1829 and 1639 nearly two cwts, each, or full one seventh ; and 
that 225,850 hhds. in 1836, carried nearly as much sugar as 238,000 hhds. 
did in 1853! These figures will speak for themselves; and will show our 
friends the necessity of demanding from the West Indians, when they talk 
of the great diminution in the number of hogsheads of sugar which have 
been exported from the colonies since emancipation has taken place, as 
compared with the good old davs of slavery, what has been the actual 
decrease in hundred weights. In my speech at Liverpool I stated the 
actual decrease, and I challenge disproof of its truth, as of all other state- 
ments I publicly make on matters at issue, between the abolitionists and 
the West Indians. ‘heir abuse and calumnies I despise, their want of 
prudence and foresight 1 lament, and I can assure the more wise and 
honest portion of them that they will always have my hearty co-operation 
in any measures, the object of which may be the real welfare and happiness 
both of themselves and of their people. 

I am dear Sir, 


To Joux Cnoppn, Esa. J. Scour. 


Colonial and Foreign Entelligente. 


WEST IN DIES. 

JAuAIcA.—-The subscriptions among tlie peasantry for the memo- 
rial to Sir Lionel Smith, is expected to amount to Five Hundred Pounds 
Sr. Lucia. — The late charge of the chief justice of this island to 
the assessors of the royal court, affords the following satisfactory ex- 
tract :—‘ I now proceed to direct your attention to the more immediate 
object of our meeting in this hall, viz., the state of the calendar: and here 
again, there is fresh subject of congratulation for us all. Attribute the 
great diminution of crime (particularly of the more heinous offences,) to 
what you may, the fact is indisputable, that there has been a great dimi- 
nution of crime amongst the people ; the wayward aud savage passions, the 
rude revenge, which manifest themselves amongst the lower classes of 
society in every community, have displayed themselves here much less 
frequently than herctotore. Since the apprenticeship ceased, we have 
had (with one single and sad exception,) neither the atrocities nor the 
wild vengeance of former times to repress and deplore. All the Jealousy 
of mastership, on the one side, all the impatience of restraint and turbu— 
lence which mastership, as it existed, gave birth to on the other,—have 
passed away, nor most fortunately in this island left a trace of bad feeling 
or exasperation behind; all the dissensions and evil passions of a former 
state of things having been lost in the gratitude and fruition of the present, 

It would not be fitting from this place to discuss the general question 
of the negro character, his capacity or his abilities but certainly a more 
contented, peaceful, and well disposed race than the population of this 
island can no where be met with. ‘That they are not all industrious, that 
they have not all found out their own true and best interests, that they 
have not all yet learned that the chief charm of existence in every rank of 
life is to be found in well apportioned, and active, and useful exertion of 
body and mind,—or that the destiny of man on this earth is to gain “ his 
bread by the sweat of his brow,” may be fairly latd more to their misfor- 
tune than their fault,—to the former system of slavery and its consequen- 
ces,—to the want of proper and patient instruction, and oftentimes to the 
want of proper management on the part of those whom Providence has 
placed in a higher gra le of society. And if labour has in some instances 
been directed into other hands, or from circumstances into other channels 
than formerly, there cannot be a doubt but that the number of labourers 
now at work on your rich and beautiful valleys, and the amount of labour 
performed by them in the aggregate, is not less than during any period of 
the apprenticeship, or proportionally of former times. Give, then, your 
peasantry the same encouragement ard opportunities, and the same 
training which others have had in more favoured islands, and you 
will not find them either falter or fail, and under a bountiful providence 
vou may spœe lily enjoy a prosperity which you have not yet known,” 
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British Guiana. We copy’ 


from the Times the following | Necessity, as the proverb has it, is the mother of invention. 
instructive extract of a letter from Demerara, dated March 4, 1840. The 


close of the last year bas exhibited a considerable falling off in our sugar- 
crops, as you will observe, and the decrease is, of course, to be greatly 
attributed (though not altogether) to the want of labour. Not altogether, | from the Royal Gurette. 
because the unprecedented dry season up to May, 1839, and the absence | “The very extraordinary, ingenious, und novel system of cultivating and 
of the usual rains of December, January end e preceding, are | draining our estates by the application of machinery to agricultural pur- 
very important causes to be considered in accounting for this decrease. | poses, opened a new era in our colonial prospects. The canal ex- 
You are mistaken in thinking that I am less sanguine in my hopes for this | cavator, for the invention and introduction of which the colony is indebted 
colony’s future prosperity ; they are not even damped by the amsll crop | to the mechanical ingenuity and the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Francis 
of last year, more especially as we are now bestirring ourselves with every | Hoard, will of itself be equal to the placing of twenty thousand labourers 
p ct of success in emigration, as I will presently inform Ph on our estates, and the furnishing of each of them with a shovel, The 
“‘T can tell you this fact, not yet public, that the surplus of the customs | offective operation of this machine is now no longer doubtful. Ita powers 
to be paid into the colonial treasury for 1830 is nearly £16,000 (while | bave been amply tested in the presence of numerous competent 
that of 1838 was £8000-odd,) nearly double, ond every source of inter- judges. This canal excavator is intended as a pioneer, to make way for 
nal taxation has given greatly more than was calculated, in many cases the application of machinery to the general purposes of agriculture, as 
twice as much. Again, had it not been for the conduct of our combined | soon as it shall have been so e employed as to meet the neces- 
court last year, who, with a mixture of folly aud selfishness, cried out | sities of the colony in point of drainage. It is Mr. Hoard’s intention to 
ruin, and acted in their cheese-paring, penny-wise, pound-foolish economy, | apply machinery also to the upturning of the soil, and to the planting of 
as if they really believed the cry, we might (as Trinidad has) have got 3000 | the canes. For this purpose he bas already invented a steam plough, or, 
or 4000 emigrants, and thus made a large crop ; but when they asked to be | as he technically denominates it, the Cane Cultivator.” 
allowed to apply large sums of money to be raised by internal taxation to 
emigration, they were told by the secretary of atate that they had] Arnicax Ixsrrrurz.— We give insertion to the following letter, 
declared by their acts their inability to provide for the first exigencies of | agreeing with the writer that the facts stated require publicity; and 
society, and that they had no surplus revenue, which could alone be legiti- | because, by having quoted the paragraph referred to from an lish 
mately applied to externul purposes, if these first exigencies of society | journal, we in some sort attracted attention to the association in question. 
were first provided for. e cannot afford Mr. Turnbull the information he requires, as we know 
“Ido most sauguinely anticipate increasing prosperity, aud I would | nothing of the society beyond its name. 
at this moment buy a sugar estate, could I get an advance of capital ; r THE EDITOR OF GALIGNANI'S MESSENGER, 
shortly they will not be to be had on the same terms, as the moment the „ Place Breda, No. 29, 29th April. 
stream of emigration sets towards our shores the value of property will | ‘‘ Sin,—Finding it stated in the Messenger that the Rev. Dr. Woulf 
increase 50 per cent. had accepted the office of Vice-President of ‘ the African Institute,’ I take 
“In the absence of permission to apply any of the public funds to emi- | the liberty of inquiring whether you can furnish me with any clue to the 
gration, and on the receipt in December last of letters from our fellow- | discovery of this institution. en in London the other day, I learned 
colonists in the United States, we called a public meeting, and organized a from Sir Lionel Smith, and several other distinguished friends of the 
Rociety for the purpose of emigration, to be supported in the mean time, African race, that they had been offered diplomas conferring on them 
and until the embargo on the public funds for that purpose is removed, by | high-sounding titles in the so-called Institut d@ Afrique, accompanied by 
voluntary subscripuon. We hare received subscriptions to the amount of | demands of money, ingeniously graduated from 1000 franks down to a 
nearly 46000; have forwarded to our agent in the United States, £1500 | single Napoleon; and, without a doubt having arisen as to the existence 
for the fitting out vessels for conveyance of the free coloured population to | of such an association, I was requested to ascertain and communicate its 
this colony, and are now daily expecting advices from him. In the mean | nature and objects, together with ita prospects of usefulness. I take the 
time, and without waiting to hear of the proceedings here, our agent prevailed | liberty of enclosing a ſetter addressed to myself, bearing the number 849, 
on thecoloured population of Baltimore and state of Maryland to send two | announcing my election as a ‘ vice-president d'honneur.’ As a head- piece 
deputies chosen at a great public meeting to report on the state of this to this letter you will find the names of no less than five Reece a 
colony, its condition, soil and natural productions, and on the social and | duke, a marquis, an admiral, a lieutenunt-general, and one of his majesty’s 
litical rights of coloured men; they have been here six weeks, have | #ides-de-camp. On referring for information to one of these distinguished 
n all over the colony, and are now about to depart in a day or two, | individuals, I received for answer, to my very great surprise, that even he 
With expressions of satisfaction as to the result of their inquiries ; and if | was not aware of the existence of such an institution. The leading 
their report to their constituents corresponds with their expressed opinions friends of negro emancipation in this city with whom J have had occasion 
here, we may look for emigration in numbers. The disallowance of the 


to communicate on the subject of the great anti-slavery conference, which 
restrictive law of Barbados has opened that source, and we have now in is to take place in London in the month of June, appear to be all just as 
the river fifty-two emigrant labourers, and many more expected. The little informed on the subject. Now,as a considerable sum of money has 
population there is in a very distressed and disturbed state ; they are over- been collected in England, and has already found its way to this country, 
populated, and their wages are consequently too small, and in the event 


I submit that it is your duty to give all possible publicity to the facts, 

f abort there, as i 5 b of th lati sustaining the society if it deserves to be sustained, and giving it to the 

of . ee n e eee , should be. directed’ in the 
For some reason or other, the good people of this colony are 


proper quarter to the concluding paragraph of the inclosed letter :—‘‘ En 
rapidly eating up their own words. The following direct confirmation of cles icles de votre 1 x ee de vous faire adresser 
all that the abolitionists have ever said is found in a late number of the | re C'Piome par tore d em i . 
Guiana Royal Gazelle. 


“ D. Turneur.” 
“The arguments used by the philanthropists in favour of the slandered We received the enclosures above referred tc, which bear out the 


Africans have in many cases, even in this colony, received a strong description ea Aa raid by Fiat Turnbull, but we do not deem it 
practical corroboration; for, notwithstanding that we must confess tha; | Aulsite to pu lieh them.—Galignani. 
there are still some whose characters have not justified the hopes of their , 2° 3 
ends, yet it i well known that the examples of N momit, Correspondente. 
religion, and political refinement, which many saw in their days of bonds inne AG E i 
and coercion, have had the most salutary effects upon their lives and tO THE F-DITORS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 
manners since; and these effects, as every proprietor, and every clergy- St. Croix, Jan. 20th, 1840. 
man, and every man of observation throughout the colony can testi „ GENTIEUEN,—I have thought that the statement of a few incidents con- 
have become more and more visible since the period at which the | nected with a voyage from Jamaica to St. Thomas's and this island, might 
labourers were put in possession of the means of shewing them. So that not be altogether uninteresting to your readers, and which I take an 
it is satisfactory to know that, after all we have heard—after all the | opportunity of sending. 
murmurings of doubt and despair that have rung in our ears, and after e left Port Royal, Jamaica, on the 5th ultimo, in H. M. steam 
we have been stunned and terrified with the crica of bankruptcy and packet, Hecla, and on the 6th arrived at St. Jago de Cuba. The town 
abandonment, the real cases of vagrancy and entire relinquishment of | lies at the end of a deep bay with a very narrow entrance, commanded by 
labour are only exceptions and not the common coarse of things. strong fortifications and a castle called El Morro. With other pas- 
“It is the opinion of every prudent and moderate man who has the | sengers were the Revds. Messrs. Parkyns and Blythman, of the Wesleyan 
management of labourers and of property, that a spice of mildness and | Association body, also the Rev. Mr. Bird of the Wesleyan Missionary 
conciliation introduced into the treatment of the workers would go far | Society, with his family going to Cape Haitien. As we were informed 
to induce even the most refractory and lazy to return to habits of industry. | that there would be no obstruction in the way of passengers landing, and 
A stranger previously to the first of August, 1838, who had an opportu- | no passport required provided we intended proceeding with the vessel, Mr. 
nity of consulting the various statements made by some of the old | Bird and myself went on shore, and after satisfying our curiosity returned 
colonists, wherein they affirmed that the whole of our peasantry in a | to the ship, hoping to prosecute our voyage. In going through the harbour 
body would after freedom betake themselves to the woods, and finally | we grounded on a bank, which, though it happily proved to be only clay, 
abandon the walks of civilization, and who would now survey the dwell- | yet detained us from Monday until Friday. The circumstances which 
ings of the industrious lal ourers upon the estates, and therein see the came under my observation during the interval are those which have 
comforts with which they are surrounded, and recognise in their dwellings | mainly led me to communicate with you. 
the abodes of comparative refinement and religion, could not fail to dis- On Tuesday, Mr. Bird and myself revisited the city. At one of the stores 
cover that those gloomy predictions were founded upon prejudice, and not | we met a black man who spoke English well. I inquired from whence he 
upon reason. Facts are every day coming in to annihilate the strong bias | came; he told me that he was brought from Jamaica about five years be- 
that seemed to have possession of the minds of some against the indus- | fore, and sold by his master to a person in Cuba, to his lasting sorrow. 
trious character of our labourers; and now that we have had twenty At the same time that we were on shore, some persons went from the 
months of the experience of complete freedom, in the course of this | town totherhip. Among others, a person whose name 1 heard was Hanna, 
time, with only some 5 the hopes of the friends of the Africans and who acts as clerk and translator to Mr. had oe the English A e 
have been confirmed, while the fears of their enemies have been in a during the absence of Mr. Hardy the consul. himself 
proportionate degree disappointed. Those who have adopted the mild | familiar with a fellow-passenger, of whom he inquirec particulars about all 
and conciliatory course have found it to answer well, while such as com- | the passengers, and when told that Mr. Bird and myself were on shore, 
menced with harsh and unamiable measures have been fain to abandon | remarked that, had he known the previous day who we were, he would 
them, and to proceed upon a course of mildness, If this latter plan were have taken care that we should have been first tarred and feathered, and 
universally ted, and such measures taken as would ensure the services sent back with six inches of steel in us! 11“ 
in the field of the rising generation, it would very much reduce the On Thursday, after several attempts had failed to lighten the ship sọ as 
necessity for emigration from other countries. to get her afloat, the commander intimated that as far as the 
were concerned he feared the voyage was ended, and req us all to 


And so, as we are very glad to see, a machine bas really been invented 
which, in the stead of buman beings, will dig canals among the sugar 
estates of Demerara. We take the account of this blessed improvement 
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seek lodging on shore, and get forward as we could. We then learned 
by a person from the consul’s office, that not only would passports be re- 
quired, but also security, and that he himself did not believe that any 
security would be accepted for any miniona, or person connected with 
any religious society in England. That the least we had to expect would 
be imprisonment until we could be sent away, and he advised us that on no 
consideration should we trast ourselves on shore until he had communi- 
cated with Mr.Wright. Mr. Wright I was told replied, that on no account 
ought we to leave the ship. Happily for us, while under circumstances 
of considerable excitement, a renewed effort was made to get the vessel 
off, which proved successful, and we once more floated, to the no small 
relief of our anxious minds. A prison in St. Jago de Cuba, which I believe 
to be as unhealthy as any town in the West Indies, or a remittance as 
prisoners to Havannah, to wait the pleasure ofthe governor-general, and 
with the quasi sort of protection which I had every reason to believe we 
should have received from Mr. Wright, the acting consul, himself, as I 
was very distinctly informed, both by the captains of English merchant 
vessels, and also by a native of the town, a proprietor of estates with at 
least 300 55 prospects by no means cheering, and we felt 


JJũũũſũ / ³ðVü ö: 8 
cantile profit is made to depend on tbe return of the ship, and the success 
of the homeward voyage. In this way the spirit of gaming which uni- 
formly pervades these slaving transactions may be safely indulged in, —at 
least without any obvious pecuniary risk; and in fact, it is not difficult, 
from the vast variety of shapes that the trade has assumed, for a person on 
the spot either to steep himself to the eyes in the abominations of the traffic, 
or stealthily draw off a more moderate portion of the polluted stream. It 
grieves me to the heart to be compelled to add that some of our own country- 
men are tempted by the monstrous profits to enter more or less deeply into 
those speculstions. J think I shall never forget the tell-tale countenance 
of a simple Irishman at the Havana, when, perbaps for the first time, his 
attention was drawn to the criminal nature of the enterprise in which he 
had indirectly engaged. Having made some money by keeping a retail 
shop for the supply of the shipping in the barbour, he had been induced 
to engage in a speculation of this sort, by which be expected to double or 
treble his ordinary profits. His answers to my inquiries having produced 
an exclamation which was not, perhaps, over courteous, he asked in a tone 
of alarm Why, what harm is there in it; what risk do I run?’ To 
happy to be in the hands of God and not of man. I was also informed 5 „ he Tako bein taneed if i aon 
that Mr. Hardy, the British consul, now in England as director of the | <et your foot in Ireland sanin? y 8 y 
mining company of St Jago, is directly identified with the employment of | «There is another class of our countrymen, however, who have much 
very large bodies of slaves in the worst of all work. But slaves in law more to an for than thi Irish shonke in thoit wholesale diss 
are cattle, and n’importe, their loss is easily supplied. Two or three tons rd of ke fr ae barat 5 55 „ p 4 , tt be doubted 
of copper ore will replace any loss of slave life. co 19 . „ verge B ‘eh 1 162 h 1 sie 

We had the assistance of the crews of the English vessels in the har- 13 mere are 18 large ie plats i ne ee 115 ig Ay out 
bour, as well as of about 50 slaves, to take the coals out of our ship to 45 EPEE tHe arge 3 1a 10e oar 10 5 Pi oreto and 
lighten her off. (Captain Richardson of the brig Sarepta, of Swansea, told am ve 1. ahin my knowledge, that certain indivyidusls i mete TERS 
me that he brought out about 40 miners from Cornwall, who were each | Y°% although bearing a foreign patronymic, are to all intents and pur- 
supplied with bibles by the British and Foreign Bible Society. They 55 i C0000 
were, said he, mostly religious men; and when they landed their bibles | nt Mgh rate of interest, have actually stipulated on becoming sleeping 
were taken away and burned, and now they are not permitted any two of partners in one of the most notorious slaving-houses at the Hayana; the 
them to worship together. He also raid to me, My crew are all reli- better to enable them, as they fondly imagine, to bring their French and 
gious, and I have services regularly. I was warned by the authorities to | Spanish partners to account. Eren on the Spanish territory, however, 
desist, and I said plainly that I would not offend their religion while on such transactions [are no further obligatory than the laws of honour pre- 
shore, nor would I suffer interference with me or my crew on board.” scribe ; and although it has sometimes been said that tbere may be honour 
Captain Galloway of the “ Jim Crow,” told me he had a brown man on | among thieves, I believe it will be found, in the case referred to, that 
board. The authorities demanded him to be given up. He replied, there has not been much among slavers. — Trauels in the West, 
“ He would not yield him up but to superior force.“ In both instances, PP. 139, 1-41. R O „ 
no further steps were taken. A passenger from Jamaica, informed mef , “ The Cuba proprietors are regaining their lost ground by the introduc- 
also, that when he applied for a passport to the Cuba consul there for a | tion of steam-boats, and the construction of railways; and I fear that 
friend, he was asked, whether his friend or his servant were either of those of our capitalists who, tempted by the high rate of interest, have lent 
them colourcd, and if the friend were a missionary, as in cither case would their money to the colonial government of the island for the purpose of 
& passport not be given. defraying the expense of making the railway to Guines, have not suffi- 

We arrived at Cape Haitien on Sunday, where Mr. Bird is now stationed. | ciently reflected on the baneful consequences of their proceeding. Every 
As our vessel only remained a few hours, it was necessary to land all the | Shilling of English capital laid out in the island, either in the extension of 
baggage, a matter of some difficulty, the custom house being closed. As | cultivation or the cheapening of produce, serves to fetter some poor negro 
a thing of course we applied to Mr. Thompson the British consul, but we in the interior of Africa, or to rivet the chains of those now toiling in the 
unfortunately found him too busy to pay us any attention. Happily I was cane-fields or the sugar-houses of Cuba. The holders of shares in the 
acquainted with an American coloured resident, and he went with us to | Brazilian Mining Companies are still more directly connected with tbe 
the colonel-commandant of the city. By him we were received with a | slave-trade. It is well known that the mines of that country are worked 
courtesy strongly in contrast. with that we had just experienced; every by slave-labour ; so that every shareholder is not only a slave owner, but, 
assistance was at once afforded, and all difficulties removed, and I found | by the purchases of newly imported Africans which are constantly made 
one proof added to many others that a polished gentleman may have a | by the managers of the company, becomes a most efficient promoter and 
sable skin; and on the other hand, that there may be official importance | encourager of the slave-trade. if those Indies and gentlemen ‘ who live 
with little dignity and less grace. at home at ease’ were only to witness some portion of the enormities 

Passing along the coast ot Porto Rico we saw a very suspicious looking | committed by means of their money, and to promote their advantage, they 
schooner. Our commander would, I think, have willingly taken charge | would spurn from them the contaminated gains with loathing and disgust.” 
of her, had she on inspection proved a slave vessel; but the treatment of | — Ibid. p. 133. 

Lieutenant Potbury of the Flamer, who captured a slaver under similar The question has for some time been agitated of establishing a branch 
circumstances, was quite a sufficient as a lesson to him to confine himself | of the English Colonial Bank at the Havana. The English company to 

to his own course ; and I had the melancholy feeling that possibly in a few | obtain a footing will probably be tempted to reduce the rate of interest; 
hours some scores of human beings were consigned tu the mercies of | and the difference will be so much profit to the owner and dealer in slaves, 
Spanish planters, who might otherwise, and with less than an hour's delay, | Nay, as the names of members of the British House of Commons are to 
have been under Britiah protection. : ] | be found on the list of the directors of the Colonial Bank, it is to be feared 

We landed at St. Thomas's on the 15th. There was a public sale in that a parliamentary interest will be created in favour of this infamous 

traffic, since the wealthy slave-traders of the Havana will become the most 


the principal street. The bill specified a quantity of dry goods, also a fine 
young negro, a shoe-maker, and warranted to be sold for no fault what- f valuable customers of that branch of the new banking establishment.“ 
Ibid. p. 101, 102. 


erer. On taking up a St. Croix newspaper, I found um advertisement 
offering for sale a washerwoman and two other negros. 3 : ` : 
The Danes are vividly alive to the’ question of emancipation, but talk It is im ossible, we think, to peruse these statements without 
much of the justice of compensation. I trust the government at Copen- | deep humiliation and affliction. It is then British capital which 
hagen is also alive to the question of frecdom. It is thought that the | still supports the slave-trade! It is British merchants who have 
vernor-general of these islands, General Von Sholter, now at home, | the profits of it! It is English gentlemen and ladies who, b 
will bring back with him some plan for the general instruction of the taking shares in certain banking and mining companies practi- 
people. Much has been broken through within two years. A Sunday | cally deal in slaves, and are “ among the most efficient sup orters 
reese 1 are taught is now established in St. „ aal of the slave-trade!”’ ži p 
e direction of the Rev. Mr. Labagh; and the Rev. B. Luchoch of St. ; ee e > 
Croix, (English Episcopal 5 has two connected with his con- f It is sos ph ety ay ie 8 shal whom we have thus, 
gregation, in which there are 900 scholars, and several infant schools on | Tr A. pa Oe te The in, ogether, are open to equal or 
the estates, with the knowledge though not under the sanction of govern- indiscriminate censure. c many hundreds, an ee thou- 
ment. I remain, your obedient servant, sands, of persons who have become shareholders in the joint-stock 
J. W. companies, are, no doubt, not only most respectable, but decid- 
edly hostile to slavery and the slave-trade. In taking shares they 
never anticipated becoming implicated in either of these enormi- 
ties; and if the question had ever come before them as share- 
holders, they would have given their vote in favour of humanity 
and freedom. All this we readily admit. But, we must press 
these estimable persons to consider that the money they have 
embarked in these concerns is actually cmployed by directors, 
who act in their name and with their authority, in carrying on 
works by slave-labour, or in loans to facilitate the slave- trade; 
and that, in the shape of yearly or half-yearly dividend, the 
are receiving the profits of this employment of their capital. W. 
ask them whether this is not the same thing morally as though 
they did it themselves ; and whether they do not stand in the 
judgment of their consciences as slaveholders and slave-traders t 
t they would not do by themselves, no honourable persons 
will consent to do by the instrumentality of others, There is 
nothing in the machinery of a joint-stock company which severs 
its operations from the proprictary body, or releases individual 
proprietors each from his share of responsibility and blame. Every 


ENGLISH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


Unner this title we inserted in a late number some just remarks 
by the editor of the Mining Journal, occasioned by a letter to him 
from Mr. Turnbull, on tlie “lire stock,” () held by a Spanish 
mining company. The subject is too important, however, to be 
passed over with so slight a notice, and we resume it to-day by 
presenting to our readers some extracts from Mr. Turnbull's recent 
work onCuba, for which we entreat the most serious consideration. 

I believe it is perfectly understood, that every foreign merchant at the 
Havana, end at the other sea-ports of the island, has an interest more or 
less direct in the maintenance of the slave-trade; as if striving to prove 
bow nearly they could approach the limit of the law without an actual 
infringement of it: Quam prope ad erimen sine crimine. There are some 
merchants, however, who unbappily do not content themselves with that 
indirect interest which arises from the ordinary commercial profit on the 
goods they may sell, but who actually agree to furnish an outward-bound 
slaver wit supplies for the coast of Africa, on the condition of receiving 
Payment on the usual credit for the prime coat of the goods, while bis mer- 
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proprictor may make his and her v 
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dice heard in the management | BRITISH Guiana.—The real prosperity of this colony may be 
of such a company, and we have no doubt, but a general expres- | judged of by the following document, extracted from the lütest parlia- 
sion of the sentiments of proprietors on the subject now before us | mentary papers. 


would be of great advantage; but if it were not so, the attempt | Cory ov a Drsrarch rros Governor Ligur to Lorn Jonn RSI. 


having been made, it surely becomes the duty of every proprietor Governor's Residence, Demerara, 12th November, 1539, 
to relinquish his tere A : A My lord—I have the honour of transmitting to your lordship a return 


to criminal proceedings daa 7 ae 11185 Peconic wow | of stores for the sale of merchandize, erected in the rural districts of 
X * 0 P 9 . ` 3 
sure that ates ic partaker of iniquitous gains. We are this province since the Ist of August, 1838; also, the number of new 
9 ry 


ration, such a step would commend itself cottages erected on land purchased by the labourers since emancipation. 


to many. We are acquainted with one person who, on discover- : 


ing the fact that the colonial bank has begun to share in the 
Poe of the slave-trade, (this concern has for some time had a 
branch at Porto Rico,) immediately disposed of his entire interest 
in it; and there are others we could name, some of high standing 
in the direction—trom whom a similar course may be expected as 
highly consistent and becoming. This entire matter calls for 


Immediate and searching consideration, and we shall shortly 
return to it. 


The Glasgow Emancip 


twelve gentlemen to repre 


ation Socicty, we understand, has named 
l l sent Glasgow in the conference: with power 
to its committe, to add as many to the number us they may deem proper 
or expedient; and they are about to issue a circular to the friends of the 
anti-slavery cause in the west of Scotland, recommeuding them to appoint 
repre-entatives to the conference without delay. 


The Congregational Union for Scotland, at its mecting in 
Dundee last week, appointed the Rev. Wiliam Lindsay Alexander, of 
Edinburgh, and the Rev. Thomas Pullar, and John A. Fullarton, Esq., 
of Glasgow, as their delegates to the Convention in London; and we 
think it highly probable the Relief Synod and the Secession Synod, wall 
also seud delegates to the same interesting assembly, 

— ——— . — 


Advertisement. 


. PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 
HE attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freed Mm, 
ts earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 


recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin of th r 


a | ) ose against whom they have been directed, 
ut the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the Necro 
at so costly a sacrifice. j 
At the Assizes for the co 
last, various actions we 
Well-known friends of 


unty of Cornwall, held at Montego Bay in July 


re brought, under different pretexts, against several 
70 a the labouring classes in that Island. Amongst the 

zun Of these proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of Eugland, 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the masistrutes 
Specially appointed for the protection of the emancipated population, in 
each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which 
can leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of 


Oppression hag rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom, 
At the saine Assizes 


. In Cruninal information, tiled by order of the Court 
5 the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Baptist 
i Was tried, and the Jury, without the formality of retiring to con- 
. 1 verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
` K 0 * ‘ . ' ae) 
alee Mrection of the Chief Justice, and the plaintiff was left with 
n 5 and n heavy amount of legal expenses to pay. 
ies > ae „ ihe À 
a ent 5 51 8 „ appear to have produced a 
gre: nent than has been known in the island since the ! 

6 x 5 * 4 e in: = 
retion in 1832. ™ 
i 1 Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 

eeply ut the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
Was once sought to deprive them bv brute force, now falling victims to the 


More specious, but not less eftectual Weapons of oppression, in the form of 
legal proceedings, 


The juries on th 
belonging to n class 
lition of slavery, a 
hope whatever of 
verdicts hay 


v composed of persons 
and bitterly opposed the abo- 
-Slavery cause, and there is no 
ice for the purties ngainst whom these 
an appeal to the Court of Error in tho 
to the ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
expenses in addition to those already incurred, 


es, un earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 


emen have been appointed a Committee, with power 
r, to lay the particulars of these atrocious proceedings 
i e, to promote Subscriptions for the purposes contem- 
plated, and for Similar cases of oppression, and to superintend the appro— 
priation of the funds collected. Š 
COMMITTEE, 
‘Mit. Gurney, Esq. Treasurer. 
Charles Lushington, Esq. M.P. Rev. Thomas Scales, Leeds. 


F. F. Buxton, Eso. illi hapan, Esg. New 
William Allen. Ken. W P Esq. Newcastle- 
1185 John Dyer, Isaac Bass, Brighton, 
Cw Esq, J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
A i g 1 Es. R. D. Alexander, Esq. Ipswich. 
5 reeman. Wm. D. Crewdson, Esq. Kendal. 
5 110 Forster, Esq, W. T. Blair, Esq. Bath. 
bea Gurney, Esq.. Wm. Wilson, Esq. Nottingham. 
oseph Cooper, Esq. Jobn Cropper, Esq. Liverpool. 
Tenn roli, Esq. Rev. John Birt, Manchester. 
85 18 0 ; G. H. Mead, Esq., Carlisle. 
he - Woodwark, Joseph Eaton, Esq. Bristol. 
15 Clarkson, Esq. Playford | Richard Rathbone, Esq. Liverpool. 
$ all, near Ipswich. EP J. Marriage, jun. Esq. Chelmsford. 
oseph Sturge, Esq. Birm Ingham Henry Sparkes, Esq. Exeter. 


J. T. Price, Esq. Neath. J . 
James Whitehorne, Esq. Bristol. on. Backhouse, Esq. Darlington, 


£. s d. 


Amount already advertised % % %%% %% „„ „„ „ 0 0 6% „% 1466 19 0 


27, New Broad Street, 


The return of stores erected does not include the estates’ stores, where 
provisions and articles of daily use and want are to be obtained. 
I have thought it right to give your lordship this species of inforina- 


tion, because the district storehouses must naturally dimmish the sale of 


objects that were formerly only to be obtained in the towns of George- 
town and New Amsterdam; and though the merchants of the towns are 
generally parties connected with those in the country, vet, finding fewer 
customers than formerly, some of them are disposed to complain, 

Many of the labourers who have purchased the land on which they 
have erected cottages do not abandon field-labour ; they pay at the rate 
of £15. an acre, and £3, sterling for the expense of title; the expense 
of a cottage from £40. to £50. With such data your lordship may judge 
of the prosperity of the province. unconnected with exports or imports. 

I have the honour to be, my lord. 
Your lordship’s most obedicnt humble servant, 


(signed) Hr NAV hicar. 

Britian Guiana, 

A nETrunx Showing lst, The number of new stores, for the sale of dry 
goods, provisions, liquors, and merchandise in general. 2nd, The 
number of free settlers’ cottages, (almost exclusively trom the emaner 
pated class) erected and established in the rural distriets since the 
Ist August, 1538. 
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Dis- District Stipendiary No. of cote 
triets. 


Mazistiates., 


Conntics. Remarks 
81010 tages, 


Demerara. 


A. C. H. Srrutt . 3 8 he village of Mahai- 


ea and the hamlet Ma- 
haicany are rapidly 
increasiyr. an some 
settlements are 
apringing up 
Abarv. 
In this district but 
little disposition to 
| wander has been ex- 
| hibited. The labour- 
; ers industrious and 
well-behaved. 
Mane plots of tand 
have been purchased 
os dabourers, and 
prepecations for 
Duikiing cottages are 
| I progress. 
Most of the saleable 
lend in this district is 
high up the river, 


near 


LAL M. IVa. 


da 
ee 
>æ 


e... s0 yo op J. W. Brit: ain 2 t 


eee T. Coleman 


~T 


J.O L. Mare... q 


D. Moclennua.... 


ee ee) 


Essequibo 


This district is cpm- 
posed of the dans 
Leguan and Wake- 
naam. Frederi ks- 
burgh is greatls in- 
creaĘ[ing. 
Frersettlerscan have 
vaine chore of con- 
venient plots of good 
lawl in this distriet, 
Pree settlerscau have 
a fine choice of capital 
land, but remotely 
situated. 
La this istriet aban- 
doned lands to a con- 
siderable extent have 
been purchased by 
the labourers. 
K. J. Mastro i .. (Iu this district but 
| “tthe lane is out of 
cultivation, and 
scareely any for sale. 
7% In this district there 
tra go dealof waste 
land, and many acres 
have been bought in 
small plots. 
In this dictrict the 
disposition to build 
has not been very 
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I. Berbice G. Rowe 
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manifest, though a- 
bundance of 
land. 
Georgetown district. 
Buildings being erec- 

ted in all directions. 
i 


waste 
Town. 


W. B. Worskrkr, Circuit Slipendiary Magistrate. 
November, 1839, 
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THE LATE LIVERPOOL ANI 'I-SI. AW En W MEETING. 


To the Editor of the Liverpool Mercury, 

Sin, —Sinee you did me the favour of inserting my last communication, 
the facts presented in it bave been controverted. Permit me to have an- 
other corner in reply. 

Whether the authority of his Excellency, Governor Light, adduced in 
that letter, be worthy of consideration or not, must be left to public deci- 
sion. It is sufficient to know that it is the auihority of one who has not 
hitherto been regarded as very hostile, either to the plans or the interests 
of colonial planters and proprietors. 

An attempt has been made to weaken our hands by casting discredit on 
the character of Mr. Scoble. Now Sir, personal calumny is no refutation 
of testimony, and the aspersion of an advocate will not disprove the jus- 
tice of the cause he may have espoused. 


1. Let me first addre.s myself to the question of wages mooted by Mr. 
Semple, It will be satisiactory to set his own statements in contra- 


position. 

Extract from the speech of R. 
Semple, Fsg., us reported in 
the Liverpool Standard of 
April 17, und in the Liver- 
pool Mail of April 18, 1810. 
“Jie did not contend or 

maintain that three guilders per 
diem was too much; all that 
he suid was this, that it was 
what his people gut: and it was 
the minimum of each nezro's 
earnings, on tle estates with 
which he was connected.” 


Eitruct froma letter to tlie Rigt Honourable 
Lord Joha Russell, dated Lirrrndl. No- 
renter 25, 1859, signed “i. Semple 
and Co,” —V ide Par Camentury Papers. 
1840; 151. p. 48. 

“The following rates of wages and 
allowances were proposed und agreed to on 
our estates, viz. One guilder, equal to 
18. 6d., for the task of work termed the 
seven hours’ and abaiftask, which is ensily 
performed by industrious men and women 
in from four to fire hours; many of the 
labourers on our estates have occasionally 
performed treble the quantity, for which they 
received ds. öd. In addition to the wages, 
they are allowed houses, all framed cot- 
tages, with two doors; as much provision 
ground as they eboose to cultivate for their 
own benefit; medical atrendanes, medi- 
cines, and tuition gratis; and, to encourage 
them to be industrious and remain con- 
tinuously at work, every one who finishes six 
dans’ work receives weel/y one bunch of 
plantains, or five pounds of rice, aid one 
pound and a half of sult fish, some rum and 
sugar, gratis; and frequently a little pork 
and tobacco ure also allowed, and they are 
encouraged to rear poultry. hogs, and 
vegetables for their own benefit.” 


Br the “ six days’ work,” Messrs. Semple and Co., of course mean six 
“tasks.” These terms are used by them as they were by Mr. Scoble, 
interchangeably ; and the quibble respecting them, is set aside. Qa their 
showing, it appears that for each of these, one guilder is fixed by the tariff. 
Thus. Mr. Scoble’s assertion is corroborated. It also appears, that instead 
of © three guilders a day,” being the minimun of each negro’s eurininges, 
on their estates, it is only oecasionelly ” obtained ; and thar the man who 
finishes not eighteen tasks, but six, in six days, receives as an enccurage- 
ment, certain extra allowances. Thus, Mr. Semple's statement to the 
meeting is not borne out by the correspondence of the firm with the 
colonial secretary, but the reverse. 

Ii may, however, be said that this, at any rate, shows that it is possible 
for negros to earn such wages, and that what some may do, all may do. 
Ilis is matter of opinion, dependent on varying contingencies; wherens 
the points at issue between Mr. Semple and Mr, Scoble affected not mat- 
ters of possibility, but of fact; not what might be earned, but what had 
been ordinarily earned. The facts of the cuse then are as tue latter 
represented them, respecting the fixed scale of labour and wages. und not 
as the torner afinned. What be (Mr. Semple) declared to be the general 
Principle is proved, under his own signature, to be only of occasional 
occurrence. 


2. As to the late decrease in the exports, it is asserted in the most 
undualined terns, that, “the deficient yield of the crop, is entirely 
attributable to the indolence of the negros, and not to the seasons.” 

Now, what is the testimony of governor Light? In a despatch of July 16th 
1839, he says:—“ The lengthened drought of the last and the beginning of 
the resent quarter, would have caused diminished crops in Essequibo and 

1 under the most coerced system of labour. I refer again to that 
a October 15th, 1839 :—* From the unfavourable season, during a portion 
o ie year, the canes have yielded one-third less than usual.” 
ole tenung the labouring people, be observes, in a despatch of January 
corres 5 W here tact, judgment, and conciliation have excited a 
5 fion ing feeling, steady lakne is obtained; and 1 could mention 
a 5 one estate that has made more sugar this year, than in the most 
Table years of apprenticeship.” So in that of April 26th, 1839,— 
artist eeling, not to say devotion, of the negros on many of the 

‘es, has been evinced strongly within the last three or four weeks, in 
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arresting the alarming progress of the conflagration of the woods and 

savannahs, which form a belt round most of the estates.” Axman, in that 

of December 2nd, 1899, —“I have great satisfaction in reporting that a 

mech more steady disposition to work continually is evinced in all parts of 

the colony, even on estates less fortunate in their mode of management.” 
Contirmatory of this is the following. 


Extract from the address of Gorernor Light to the Court ef Pole, whch me: 
on the 28th January, 1840 :— 


“ Itis notorious that for three or four months of the past venr not only 
were the canes unproductive, but in many parts of the country dic means 
of conveyance trom the field to the sugar works were arrested by the want 
of water in the trenches. Ahe decrease cannot, therefore, be entirely 
ascribed to the change in our social system. I trust the preduce of the 
present vear will, by its proportionate increase, give reason for con- 
eratulation, The receipts of import and internal duties have far exceeded 
their estimated produce, and the civil list has been nearly covered by the 


surplus Crusioms alone.” 


In that address the governor does not hesitate ta “bear testimony to the 
conduct of the labonring population. That they are less coustant in their 
industry than when coerced,” he observes, ‘‘ was to be expected; that 
they are so industrious, is a subject of gratulation. Their cheerfulness 
and contentment dissipate the fears of many, and exceed the hopes of all.” 
j ý + ‘Your colony is remarkable for a small amount of crime, 
and there are but few cases of an aggravated nature. Your peasantry are 
submissive, obey the law, aad respect authoritv. At these Jatter qualities 
we mav marvel—and my opinion will find its way to the mother country— 
when we consiler the bad example svstematically set by those whose 
station in society oucnt to restrain them.” 

These proots will show how far the sweeping denial of the effect of bad 
seasons, and the unlimited imputation cast upon the labouring class, are at 
variance with the truth. 

‘The prosperity of the colonies, so recently relieved from the load of 
cuilt that attaches to slavery, cannot, however, be estimated by the exports 
of a few vears s—years in which the entire social system is undergoing the 
necessary re-organization, and in which the elements of a new state of 
things are working into order and regularity: but by the ultimate results, 
when that system shall have become permanently cousohuated, the various 
ranks duly arranged, and the movements of all classes of the community 
harmoniously adjusted. New moral forces have been generared—new 
necessities occasioned—new channels for the employment of industry and 
capial opened ; and it only remains for those who held sway under the 
furmer economy, so to adapt themselves to the present, as to secure that 
confidence which is now lacking, by reason of the bitterness of past 
experience among the emancipated, in order to give an impuise to all that 


is productive of wealth, peace, and happiness. 

3. Passing now to the Hill Coolies, I leave the facts to speak fer 
themselves. 

(1) Is it denied that, in manv instances, they have been obtained by 
fraud, and secured by force? Tihe judicial procecdinys, instituted before 
J. H. Patton, Esq., a magistrate, in British India, during the month of 
July, 1858, furnish a reply. On the 29th of June, Sergeant Floyd, 
accompanied with Mr, Dias, tlhe magistrate’s clerk, the Balagulitee Jemedar, 
and a suitable guard, undertook au investigation, by whom the following 
evidence was produced in court :— 

They found certain“ inhabitunts and residents of Bancoorah snd Son. 
namookie, who had been taken by force and brought down to Calcutta, 
They stated that they were arrested by a guard of thirty or forty persons, 
who said ibat they were government servants, and were ordered to Impress 
inen tor government work in Calcutta. That on their arrival there, they 
were deposited in the house which belongs to Rampershaud Baboo; (a kid- 
Napper ;) that since their imprisonment, they were not allowed to have 
any communication with strangers, and the waole of the prisoners were 
sunilariy situated.“ 

“ One man made severe complaints of having for several days received 
on his bare back so many as thirty thumps with a jootab, and bis back and 
cheeks were much swollen from the flagellation. Several Rajpoots said 
that they were intercepted by the Duffadars on the road to Juggernauth, to 
which place they were proceeding on a pilgrimage. Ihe whole of the men 
prayed for their release, and suid thev were detained against their will by 
Rampershaud Baboo and his people.” 

On the 30th, the search was renewed. Ina building on the Seealdah 
road, which they had difficulty in entering, the officers found several Coolies 
who “ complained of treatment similar to what has been described. They 
all said that they were enticed from their country and kept against their 
will; that they were averse to proceeding to sea, and would not go if the 
Ilakims would protect them.” 

Sixty-four nen and women were rescued on these two days; and to the 
contents of the report, from which these extracts are made, Sergeant Floyd 
was sworn. y 

On Tuesday, July 3, Mohun Singh, being duly sworn, deposed, thst he 
was induced to accompany two men, named Chollairam and Assawur Garre 
by the offer of employment in Calcutta. On reaching Calcutta, de : 
nent discovered the deceit, as deponent was carried to Assawur's Louse 
and continued a prisoner there for upwards of two months and fifteen days. 
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Deponent objected to be shipped, and was consequently closely watched. | Can it be matter of surprise, that the Coolies, when discovered, should 
Deponent was not allowed to do anything unwatched. Received no hail their deliverers from the prison houses of the kidnappers, and from 
money from the cuffadar or any other person, but the duffadar took from | such impending misery ? It ts in evidence before the Indian police courts 
deponent cne rupee and five annas in cash, one brass lotah and a doputtah, | that “ on the gentlemen approaching, a crowd of Coolies rushed out, 
which the duffudur refused to deliver up. Deponent was found in the exclaiming for justice and protection; and declaring that they idole 
Agsawur's house by the sergeant, who was informed by deponent of all rather hare their (routs cut, than be sent on board Rh.“ ‘hey fixed on 
that is above stated, and who released and brought deponent here. Depo- | two of the Brejobusses, who they alleged, had beat them on their attempt- 
nent further said, that he wus never willing to proceed on board a ship, ing to go down stairs. These men denied that anv of the Coolies had been 
and is not willing now to do so. Ile therefore craves the protection of beaten or prevented leaving the house. Mr. H. then explained to the 
this court.” Coolies, that as the Brejobasses denied that they had detained them, 
those who liked to go away might do zo at once. This was received with 
a great shout, and in a few minutes the whole of them, without one 
exception, gathered their bundles and rushed down the stairs.“ 

4. Is it denied that many have been injuriously maltreated ; and, in 
sickness, neglected? It certainly is proces,” is the declaration of 
Governor Light, in a despatch of May &, 1839, that the Coolies on V reed- 
en-hoop had been subject to chastisement by the interpreter, totally un- 
authorized by law.” To what extent did this proceed? TO“ flogging 
with the cat-o'nine-tails, and with a rope.” Some were flogged ‘ with 
their hands tied behind their backs, others with their breast to 
the post.” 

Nor will it be disputed that the condition of the patients in the sick- 
house of Belle Vue was afflictive to so great a degree as to render their 
removal necessary. Governor Light savs, in his despatch, dated June 27, 
1839, „ have had the honour of forwarding documents respecting the 
Coolies on Belle Vue and Vreed-en-hoop. On the former estate there 
has been gross neglect on the part chiefly of the late manager and medical 
man, Dr. Nimmo. The attorney, Mr. Matthews, to say the least, has 
been culpahly careless in his superintendence.” [Vide Parliamentary 
Papers, 1239; 463. p. 109.) The particulars of the twenty-seven cases, 
taken down to the colonial hospital, abundantly prove the correctness of 
his Excell ncy'’s judgment. 

The state of the Coolies in the Mauritius will be found, on a careful 
examination of the evidence officially furnished, (notwithstanding every 
attempt to make it appear otherwise,) to be even more intolerable. 

I appeal, sir, to any man of unbiased judgment, whether in seeking 
to obstruct the progress of a system of deception and violence, such as 
Coolie kidnapping and shipping, we are depriving those unfortunates of 
their freedom ot labour, as is asserted; whether in labouring to avert 
these injuries and calamities, we are maintaining an unrighteous cause? 

Why are the Coolies characterized by Messrs. Gillandere, Arbuthnot, 
and Co., as a race looked down upon by the more cunning nations of 
the plain, and as always spoken of as more akin to the monkey thun the 
nuin,—“. with hardly any ideas beyond supplying the wants of nature 8 
if it be not to indicate that they are the more ing and ready prey to 
that system? Why are the women so disproportioned in numbers to 
the men, unless it be intended that in the necessary failure of natural 
increase to perpetuate the trade? 

„I confess,” says the Right IIonourable the Secretary for the Colonies, 
in a despatch of February 15, 1840, “I should be unwilling to adopt any 
mensure to favour the transfer of labourers from British India to Guiana, 
after the fnilure of the former experiment. Admitting that the mortality 
of the Ilil} Coolies first sent may have been accidental, I am not prepared 
to encounter the responsibility of a measure which may lead, on the one 
hand toa drewiful loss of life, or, on the other, lO A NEW SYSTEM or 
sl Ax ERV. I ide Parliamentary papers, 1840; 151, p. 43.] 

Deeply do I deplore the necessity of such prohibitory terms, in a land, 
and to men, professing to revere the authority of the God of love, and to 
adopt the principles ot the gospel of peace. 

4. As to the general question of emigration, let it be remembered that 
no veto has been put upon it; but that the mode by which it shall be 
regulated is now the subject of most anxious deliberation. It is encum- 
bered with creut difficulties, but I hope that it will be, ere long, so 
‘adjusted as to secure the well being of our colonies, and the unimpaired 
freedom of the labouring population. 

‘The despatch of Lord John Russell is too long to insert, and the entire 
of its contents must be read, t» do justice to his lordship. It indicates 
an enlightened, equitable, sound, and humane policy. At some future 
day I may more fully reter to its authority. 

It must be horne in mind, that a labouring population will be found, as 
a permanent class, in every country; and it only requires time and care, 
on the part of influential residents, so to settle the new order of society, 
as to secure from that class voluntary and productive aid. Its members 
cannot all become suddenly independent, o as to live without the hire of 
placed under quarantine—a full ship, and upwards of 500 souls on board, | their labours; and it is gratifying to be assured by the Governor of British 
meluding the ship’s company. ‘Thus, after making the passage, they | Guiana, that “many of the labourers who have purchased the land on 
were prohibited from landing, which to a seafaring man, is bad enough, | which they have erected their cottages, do not abandon field-labour.“ 
but how much worse must it he to those landsmen, without any comforts, | [Vide Parliamentary papers, 1840; 151, p. 26.) What is now necessary 
crowded together ina ship, and debilitated by the voyage! The men, in| to the employers and the employed is, the sincere and well-founded con- 
consequence, began to despond, and severnl cases of death took place | viction, produced in the minds of the latter by the considerate dealings 
before my friend Captuin Hancock was allowed to land them. I promise | of the former, that there is now an identity of interest, and a reciprocity 
nou, Mr. Editor, that it ts the first aud the last time I have gone, or will go | of benefit, such as could never exist or be tolerated in slavery. This con- 
lit ing. “ viction time will dcepen; and as a gradual increase of the population pro- 

Well might the Me<srs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot, and Co., inform Mr. | ceeds, the coming generation will learn from its predecessors to estimate 
Gladstone, in the letter dated Calcutta, June 6th, 1836, that they “ are | its duties and its rights, and to pursue the advantage of the entire commu- 
not aware that anv greater difficulty would present itself in sending men | nity in securing its own prosperity. 
to the West Indies than to the Mauritius. fhe nedives beins perfecily igno- “ But supposing everything to be done, which, by bounties on immi- 
vant of the place they agree to go to, or the length of the voyage they | gration, by locating captured negros, and natural increase of population, 
are undertaking.” —[Vide Parliamentary Papers, 1838 ; 232, p. 3.) can be expected, it will still remain a problem, whether it would be possi- 

3. Is it denied that the females were shamefully disproportioned to the | ble to maintain sugar cultivation to its former extent,—for this is what is 
males? “In Demerara,” says Mr. Gladstone, in a letter published in | meant by the term * prosperity ;’ while, on the other hand, the term ‘ruin’ 
the same papers, to Messrs, Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co., dated London, | is used to designate, — not the porerty of the people, not the want of food 
March 10th, 1637, the females are employed in the fields as well as the | and raiment, not even the absence of riches or luxury, but simply the decrease 
men, and if the female Coolies will engage to work there, a larger pro- | of sugar cullivalion.’—Lord John Russell. a 
portion may be sent, say two women to three men, or if desired, equal] Sir, —I am cautioned against trusting to the authority of Mr. Scoble. 
numbers. But, if they will not engage to work there, then, the propor- | Much as I value my friend for his Christian character, and his testimony 
lion sent to the Isle of France, of one female to nine or ten men, for | for its clearness and honesty, I do not rest my n on any indivi- 
cooking, or washing, is enough.” . ba l dual statements ; they are based on an extended review of the highest 
1 1 . epecimen= of this proportion :—'The shipments from authorities, to which exception may be taken by the interested, but to 
ae 9 ³•0˙ſ„ rah N i 10 pe 9 5 which the tull importance will be attached by the people of Britain. 
5 15 ae Aa ee Si a 7 Ra 1955 ay, lam 5 that it is my duty to look to the enslaved in other quar- 
7 women., The ie conveved by the Hea rus, fron Caleutta to S e 5 ies en sce. aie are his 
Bau h Gakma, were 155 men, 5 women, 10 children. Se ae Mente ave mercy on the persecutor, and turn his 


heart.” ‘To this cause I was, at the first, unexpectedly and providentially 


Pursun Gowallah, on being duly sworn, deposed : “ that he was returning 
after the feast of Dole Jautrath, from Juggernuutb. That on arriving at 
Mednipore he met a Chuprassee, belonging to the collector's office of that 
district, named Chandkhan, who asked bim if he wanted emplovment. 
Deponent said he was a Gowallah, Chand said a Gowallah’s situation was 
vacant at a Sahib’s house. Deponent replied, that he had heard at Jugger- 
nauth, that several men had bees: kidnapped by duffudars, and feared Chand 
wanted to ship him. Chand said he knew nothing of the duffadars, and 
otherwise miie deponent believe he would obtain for him the berth of a 
Gowallah. Chand took deponent to the house of one Tbakoordoss aud one 
Narain. Chand went away, and deponent remained with the last men- 
tioned men five or six days; after which Thakoordoss said bs was proceed- 
ing to Calcutta, and would give deponent the situation promised by Chand. 
Deponent agreed, ind Narain produced seven other men, all of whom 
came together to Calcutta. Deponent and the rest of the men were depo- 
sited in the house of Rampershaud Baboo. Two men escaped, aud 
deponent beard that five were shipped off. Deponent was kept a close 
prisoner for four months, was never allowed to step out of the house. 
Deponent was carried to the hcuse of a Sahib about a month ago, but on 
refusing to be slipped, wrs taken back to Rampershaud Baboo’s, where 
Thakoordoss, told deponent there was no other employment but as a Coolie 
to Mauritch; and as he would not consent to go, deponent was severely 
flagellated by Thakoordoss.” Testimony of the same kind was given, on 
oath, bv several other victims of the duffadars and crimps. 

On the 2nd of August, twenty-six Coolies were liberated by the police, 
and brought before the same magistrate.. The depositions show that 
“the men were being shipped by force, that they never voluntarily con- 
sented to be shipped, and that they were Kept close prisoners by the 
duffadars.” . 

Sir William Nicolay, governor of Mauritius, in a dispatch of May 
21, 1830, bears witness: — That very nefarious practices have been 
recorted to, in many instances, to procure labourers for embarkation for 
this island, is beyond all doubt; and many have been sent hither, who, on 
their arrival, have been found unequal to any labour whatever.” —{V ide 
Parliameniary pupers, 1840; 58. p. 7.) 

2. Is it affirmed, moreover, that the provisions for their voyage bave 
been adequate and comfortable? Then, why should the captain of more 
than one vessel, employed in their transportation, declare that “ nothing 
should induce them to take down such another cargo?“ What should con- 
strain one of them to sag, — This is the first and the last time I have 
gone or will go siaving ” James Scott, commander of the “ Earl of 
Clare,” thus entered his protest against the traffic, in an honest and im- 
portant letter to the editor of the Bombay Gazette, on July 21, 1858 :— 
“ Although the men pass before a magistrate, who pays every attention to 
them, yet he never gets atthe whole truth of the story. Before the men 
are shipped, they ure kept in a go-down, ready, under guards, for fear of 
desertion ; yet many frequently escape, and any men is er iinped that they 
can possibly get hold of, to make up the original number. Now comes 
the miser, of those creatures. They have ro idea but that the voyage 
will be the same as sailing down the Ganges; and generally ships are 
crammed almost 10 suffocation, and many, I believe, have scarcely stand- 
ing room below fur thein. ‘Thu officer's receipt is given, and the ccm- 
mander of the vessel is culled onto sign a bill of lading for so many a 
head, running in the usual form, shipped, in good order, and well con- 
ditioned &, and to he delivered at the aforesaid port of Mauritius in 
like good order.“ This. I think, becomes something near akin to slavery. J 
have just arrived from Mauritius, it having been our misfortune to have 
been chartered in Calcutta for that island; and much against the wish of 
my worthy owners here, I tock down 486 men and women. We cer- 
tainly had room; namely, the whole of the main deck. I lost twenty- 
four by death oa the passage, and considered myself fortunate in not being 
placed under quarantine on my arrival at Port louis ; as, some days aiter 
I reached the place, the Donna Pascoa came in from Calcutta, and was 
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5. As u counterpoise to the power of the labourers over wages, the pro- 
prietors bave that of charging rent for the houses und grounds tenanted by 
the labourers, and this right is often exercised with a view to counter- 
bnlauce as much as possible, the payment of wages, and not with rele- 
rence purely to the value of the house and grounds. Thus, in many 
instances, the rent of a house is charged, not at a rate fixed for the house, 
but at arate fixed for each occupant of the house. These counter claims 
for rent and wages keep up much irritation und litigation; but will, it is 
to be hoped, in time be settled on the basis of mutual interest. — — 

6. With respect to the party most to blame in these disputes, it is diffi. 
cult to arrive at the truth where party-spirit so much prevails. Were I to 
give implicit credit to some official reports that I have received, I should 
conclude, that whenever affairs on an estate went wrong, the manager 
must be to blame, und that tbe labourers were never unreasonable; while 
from other quarters I have a totally different statement. I conclude that 
the truth lies probably between the two extremes, and that the patience cf 
either party is occasionally tried. Much, no doubt, must depend on the 
character of the munager. 

7. The obvious remedy for the power possessed by the labourer over 
wages, and for his independence of lubour, being the resumption of his 
grounds, which the proprietor has a right to resume, it may be asked why 
the exercise of this right is not had recourse to, ns in fact the instances of 
ejectment have heen comparatively few. For this there are several reasons ; 
the proprietor or manager still clings to the idea that the tenants on bis 
estate will continue to labour for him exclusively. Ile is not, therefore, 
disposed to eject them, but seeks to make their houses and grounds the 
means of securing their labour at the least cost. It is felt also that eject- 
ment, carried generally into effect, would be harsh and cruel, and might 
drive the labcuring populution to desperation ; for they are peculiarly te- 
nacious of those possessions to which they are naturally much attached ; 
and in the purchase of fire arms, which has lately taken place among them, 
while one party is of opinion that it procceds from a love of sport, the 
other asserts that it is avowedly for the defence of their bouses and 
grounds. 

8. In some instances labourers have purchased small lots of Jand, and 
thus become proprietors. I should be glad if this were a general practice. 
It would put an end to the causes of irritation, which may continue to 
exist while they hold their houses and grounds on an uncertain tenure, 
while it would not necessarily throw them out of the labouring class, their 
properties not being sufficiently large to exempt them entirely from the 
necessity of seeking other means of support; where they are tenants on 
the properties of others they ure unxious to obtain leases for their grounds, 
which the proprietors are willing to give, if the labourers would enter into 
engagements to lubour fer similar periods; but the latter are averse to 
any contracts with respect to labour, and the former, or their represen- 
tatives, do not like to relinquish the hold which they consider themselves 
as having on the lubourers, by keeping them as tenants-at-will. 

9. I do not perceive any remedy for this state of things, except what 
time and a mutual sense of self-interest may supply. I should apprehend 
that legislation can do little or nothing towards umendment and that it will 
be most advisable to let these matters take their natural course. If justice 
be fuirly administered to all parties, they will, it may be hoped, come to a 
right understanding among themselves. 

10. In attempting to describe the present relations between proprietors 
and labourers, I beg to be understood as speaking only generally. There 
ure no doubt numerous exceptions with which 1 may become better 
acquainted bereafter. 

11. This natural struggle between proprietors and labourers has been 
attended with discord and virulence between other classes of society. 

The Baptist missionanes have made themselves peculiarly obnoxious to 
the proprietors, by the advice und aid which they are supposed to bave 
given to the labcurers. 

It seems very possible that the intervention of a third party between 
the two immediately concerned, giving its support to one, may have pre- 
vented a settlement that would otherwise have taken place favourah'e to 
the other, or equally fair to both; and it is quite natural that the proprie- 
tors should dislike this interferenco in a matter of such vital interest to 
their properties ; it may also have operated to cause distrust and resentment 
between the interested parties, which is a serious evil; but at the same 
time it was natural that the labourers should seek the advice of the pastorg 
and ministers, who had evinced a great interest in their welfare —liad 
weaned them from their barbarous superstitions, and had opened to them 
the blessings of Christianity ; and it was not unnatural that, under these 
circumstances, advice should bo given; and it may he, that without the 
advice and support of their ministers, the emancipated population might 
have fared worse in their dealings with their former masters, or might 
from disappointment, have followed desperate courses. Considering what 
might possibly have happened without the influence of the ministers over 
their flocks, it is not ensy to estimate the full value of the Operations of 
the missionaries of all denominations ; but it seems undeniable that the 
Baptists have pursued a course different from that of all other missionaries 
for I lear no reprouch uttered against the Wesleyan, Moravian, Presby- 
terian, or Church of England missionaries. Ihe Baptists alone have 
become a political party, and caused themselves to be regarded as hostile 
to the proprietary interests. From the partizanslip which they bave 
evinced, they have, it may be presumed, greater influence than any other 
sect in this island, and are preparing, I am informed, to influence the 
elections on n dissolution of the Assembly, when such of the emancipated 
population as may bo duiy qualitied to vote, will become entitled to vote, 

12. If the political power exercised by the Baptists be an evil—and 
I om disposed, generally speaking, to think that it is an evil, whenever 
the ministers of religion deviate from their purely religious functions 
to take part in the strife and broils of political parties—it is an evil which . 
does not admit of any present remedy. Either their influence will diminish 
from their flocks not liking the amount requisite for the support of their 
church establishment, or it will continue to increase by the activity of the 
Baptists drawing more into their fold. In the latter case, whether their 
influence be a bane or a blessing to the country, must depend on the spirit 
in which it is exercised. On the whole, although I esteem the conduct of 
the other missionaries, in confining themselves to their religious duties 
and abstaining from political strife, as more admirable and more teneficial 
to the country than that of the Baptists, nevertheless, if the good and the 
evil done by the latter were to be weighed against each other, the good, [ 


called; to it my days und energies are consecrated, in common with the 
“ ministry I have received of the Lord Jesus,” and in it E will, by Divine 
help, labour that every captive may go free.“ For the millions of the 

reseed we are afresh girding on the armour ;—for them we have re- 
organized the body of British abolitionists ;—for them we are convening a 
great assembly, that no means may be left untried to discourage all slave 
produce,—to destroy ull slavery ,—that the infamous traffic in human flesh 
and immortal spirits may no Jonger desecrate and vex the earth. We 
desire so to act in this grand enterprise, however, us to secure the free 
ground we have gained, anıl not to incur the rebuke, These things ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. — Your's, &c., 


Liverpool, April 30, 1840. WILLIAM Bevan. 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamatca.—The despatch of the new governor of this colony, 
under date of October 16th, we insert entire in our present columns, 
although extracts from it have been inserted beforc, that it may be 
W in connexion with the observations we have deemed it 
right to make upon it. From the sound practical wisdom of 
much that he says, in answer to the congratulatory addresses 
pouring in upon him on every side, we were not quite prepared 

r such an effusion of illiberality as that document contains. 
We had perused with considerable satisfaction, the answer of his 
Excellency to the address of the custos, magistrates, and other 
inhabitants of the parish of Manchester, a sentence or two from 
which we inscrt: — 

The dissatisfaction of the peasantry on the subject of rent, appears to 
proceed partly from disinclination to pay any rent for houses and grounds, 
which in the state of slavery they occupied without any such charge, and 
partly from the manner in which rent on most properties is regulated, 
solely with a view to the exaction of labour. 

This dissatisfaction may, pezhaps, be in some degree removed by the 
landbolders of the island themselves. From all that I have seen and 
beard in the several parisbes of the island, I am persuaded that it is for the 
interest of the landholder, as well as for the happiness of the peasant, that 
the former should grant to the latter a more certain tenure of house and 
ground, tban it is generally customary to give: fixing the rent according 
to the value of the house and ground ; taking the rent from one person 
only, and abstaining altogether from the practice of making amount of 
rent subservient to the procuring of labour. I should have great hope 
that by either selling a small portion of land to the peasant, or by giving 
a lease of house und grounds for a year or more, subject to a six 
months notice to quit, not only would the peasant be relieved from 
the uncertainty and discomfort which be at present experiences on this 
question, but the landlord would have a better chance of obtaining labour, 
either by contract or otherwise, than he ever will have in the state of 
constant bickering and heurt-burning, which the daily struggle regarding 
labour and rent, connected together, infallibly engenders. 


The following is the despatch, addressed to the Marquis of Normanby, 
King’s House, 16th October, 1859. 

My Torn, —I am about to submit to your lordship such ideas on the 
state of this island as I at present entertain, derived from the little know- 
ledge that I have acquired since my arrival, und not therefore entitled to 
much weight.—Nevertheless it seems to be my duty to offer them, in pre- 
ference to total silence on a subject so interesting and important. 

When the freedom of the slaves was established, the great question that 
agitated the island was, on what terms free labour could be obtained for 
the cultivation of the estates, from which the wealth of Jamaica has hitherto 
been derived. It naturally became the interest of the owners of properties 
to obtain labour on the chenpest, and that of the labouring population to 
sell it on the dearest terms ; and astruggle with these opposite views come 
menced between the two parties. ° 

1, The practice which prevailed in slavery, of granting grounds to the 
Jabourers, from which they derived the means of subsistence, in esculents 
for themselves and their families, and by the sale of the surplus produce 
gave a great advantage to the labourers when they acquired freedom, as it 
rendered them in a great degree independent of labor, and enabled them 
to hold out terms. The proprietors could not hold out with the same 
safety, for the want of lubour on their properties, at some, if not all periods 
of the year, must have been ruinous. The wages of labour, therefore, 
bave hitherto settled more at the will of the labourer than ut thut of 
bis employer; and this must continue to be the case until a great increase 
of the labouring population shall make labour cheaper; or until such a 
number of properties shall be thrown out of cultivation by the impossibility 
of meeting the expense, as may produce the same effect as an increase in 
the labouring population. 

2. It isto be hoped that the utter ruin of estates will not take place to 
any great extent; but it is confidently predicted that it must in many in- 
stances. The proprietors, accustomed to pay for labour by the method of 
provision grounds with little outlay of money, and perhaps none until the 
value of their crop had been secured, find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
raise the means of paying the labourers daily or weekly, and that too, 
without the certainty of obtaining labour when it may be most required, 
for the labourers ure shy of entering into engagements. 

8. The labourers in some parts of the country work for on!y four days 
in the week, requiring Friday and Saturday for the cultivation of their own 
grounds ; end as the best season for cultivation will often be tbe same for 
their own grounds as for those of their employer, exercising their right to 
work or not to work, and not choosing to bind themselves by any contract 
ìt cannot be matter of surprise if they prefer their own interests to those of 

ex employer. It is, 1 understand, often necessary to bribe highly, in 
Order to procure labour on F ridays or Saturdays, or at the critical periods of 


4.1 here is, I fear, no doubt, that owing to these causes great loss bas 

lhe will be sustained on many of the estates, chiefly in the sugar 

p'antations, where continuous labour is most indispensable. This is not 

#0 much the case in the coffee plantations; and I have seen statements 

g that the cultivation of estates by free labour, is cheaper thun it 

was daring slavery and spprenticoship—a result which it would be most 
gratifying to find generally established. 


e 
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conceive, would preponderate. The benefit of religious instruction and | the severest censure on the government which bad sent him thither. The 
of its moral consequences, scems sufficient to warrant that conclusion. wisdom, knowledge, experience, patriotism, and loyalty of Jamaica 

13. The conduct of the labouring population generally is represented | planters and legislators! who ever heard of these things before? Jud 
by the stipendiary magistrates, u hose reports are the most frequent chan- | by their acts and by their history, tbey are the very reverse of what he 
nels of official information possessed by the government, as being orderly | designated them. Dut this was the first stepin the progress of conciliation. 
and irreproachuble; and I see no reason to doubt the truth of their repre- The next was a covert attack on the liberated negros, the Baptist mis- 
sentations. Particular instances of an opposite character bave come under | sionaries, the special inngistracy, and an apology for the planters. Ina 
my natice since my arrival: but I trust, aud believe that they are excep- | despatch addressed to the colonial ofice, dated the 16th October, 1839, 
tions to the general rule.— The generally tranquil state of the country, | within about three weeks after his arrival in the colony, he states that the 
without any police, is a strong proofot the present peaceable disposition of | negros “ in some parts of the country, work only four days in the week,” 
the inhabitants. The character, however, acquired by the peo] te in their | reserving the (ther two for the cultivation of their provision grounds; that 
transition frem slavery to treedcm, seems to be more that of independence | ' the wages of labour, lave been hitherto settled more at the will of the 
than of submission to the will of others. ‘They are, I imagine as in- labourer than that of his employer,” and that to obtain contmuous, or extra 
dependent and thriving, and as little subservient as any labouring popula- labour, he found it citen necessary to bribe highly; “and that it was only 
henin the world. They are also, as faras I can see, cheerful and merry, | as a courterpotse to the power of the labourers cver wages,“ that the pro- 
They are generally, in ibis netgubourhood, with smiling faces and civil | prietors have that of charging rent for the houses and grounds,” not as he 
tongues, and seem pleased with being noticed. f afterwards says,“ with reference purely to the value of the house and 

14. lie stipendiary magistrates are a class, witb individual exceptions, grounds. but to counterbalance as much as possible the pay ment of wages.” 
cffeusive ta the propnetary interest. ‘This is not surprising. Ihe magis- | Now unless we have been grosslv deceived by the reports of the special 
tracy of the country consisted formerly exclusively ol proprietors or | magistrates, and by the statements of Sir Lionel Smub, the wages de- 
their representatives, performing their duties gratuitously. ‘Lhe special | manded by the negros have been moderate, whilst the rents demanded by 
justices or stipendiury magistrates, were thrust among them purposely to | the planters have been erorlitant, so much so, ns in some instances to 
protect the apprentices against them, and, with exclusive powers for that | swallow up the w hole of the wages of the labourers. These demands have 
purpese. ‘Their services have been continued with similar views revarding been enforced by notices to quit, summary ejectments, and the most cruel and 
the tree labourers. These arrangements were no doubt necessary. It was | arbitrary proceedings. ‘Lhe pages of the blue becks laid before parliament 
scarcely possible to entrust the dispensation of justice entirely to those who | amply prove this. On the side of the oppressor, there has been power. 
were themselves so much interested in the question likely to arise tor de- Sir Charles, however, is compelled to acknowledge, though it is evidently 
cision. Nevertheless, the establishments of stipendiary magistrates was | With reluctance, that the official reports of the stipendiary magistrates 
extremely grating to the landed interests, and, added to the abohtion of | Concur in stating that the conduct of the labouring population is “ orderly 
slavery, became a second revolution in the island. The annoyance was | and irrepronebable.“' 
aggravated in a great degree, partly by the inesperience and unfitness of 
some cf the stipendiary magistrates, and partly by their receiving a Lias, 
from the purpose for which they were appointed, and by their regarding 
themselves rather us protectors of the labourers than as dispensers of 
equal justice to all parties.—The labourers, understanding the purpose of 
the domination of stipendiary mzyistrates, looked to them exclusively for 
Justice; and the latter, acting under the immediate direction of the gover- 
nor, aud furnishing him with continual representations of oppression on 
the part of the proprietors or their agents, a state of things was produced 
very unsatisfactory. The bulk ef the magistrates of the island were dis- 
trusted by the government; and together with the class to which they 
belonged, became generally disgusted. The continuance of such feelings 
is much to be deprecated. A magistraey divided into two parties hostile 
to each other—cne party distrusted by the government and tbe lower 
orders, aud the other uistrusted by all the aristocracy, presents a picture 
wuich caunot be contemplated with gratification, This subject engages 
my anxious attention, but | do not at present clearly see a remedy. There 
is a disposition, 1 understand, likely to show itselr in the House of As- 
sembly, to form local courts, under persons quali ed by legal knowledge, 
and free from self-interest, to be paid by adequate salaries. If any arrange- 
ment of the kind could be devised, aftording real justice to the people, 
aud palatable to the landed interest, I should think it advisable to en- 
courage it. 

15. [ trust that nothing that I have said will be construed as imputing 
blame to the stipendiary magistrates. They have been placed in a very 
delicate and arduous position one which required that every individual 
bolding it should be gitied not only with legal knowledge and strict inpar- 
ziality, but also with peculiar tact, temper, and discretion, and the power 
of sweetening a bitter potion. It was not to be expected that all could 
come upto this standard; some have conducted themselves admirably, 
and have apparently given satisfaction to all clesses of the community 
among whom they have been p!cead. If others have received a bias from 
the purpose ot their appointment, and leaned too much to one side, it was 
a natural error. I do not suppose that they have, in any instance, intended 
to commit injustice. I have no reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct 


of the stipendiary magistrates generally, as far as it has officially come 
under my notice. 


— 
— 


‘The Baptist missionaries are next passed in review by Sir Charles. They 
are represented as having ‘made themselves peculiarly obnoxious to the 
proprietcrs, by the advice and aid which they are supposed to have given“ 
to the labourers . that thev have ‘prevented a settlement” between masters 
and labourers, “equally fair to both;“ that they are “ a political party,” 
and are regarded as hostile to the proprietary interests; that they have 
pursued a course“ different from that of all other missionaries,” and he 
does not see that “ their influence will diminish,” except by their Hocks 
not liking the amount requisite for the support of their church establishment.” 
Hut, atter all, it appears, that, “if the good and evil” done by them 
‘“ were to be weighed against each other, the good” he conceives would 
pteponderate.” Anything more indelicate than the allusions—more odious 
than the comparisons—or more insulting to a respectable body of christian 
men then the insinuations and representations contrived in the foregoing 
paragraphs can scarcely be imogined. No doubt they will take the proper 
means of justifying the course they have felt it to be their duty ro pursue 
and vindicate their reputation from the injurious charges which the new 
governor has endeavoured to fasten on them. 

Ihe next objects of his attack are the stipendiary magistrates. They, 
it appears also, with a few exceptions, are obnoxious to the proprietors. 
He speaks of their inexperience and unfitness—of their being biased in 
their decisions—acting as protectors of the labourers, rather thax as the 
dispensers of equal justice to all parties; and, of course, he considers the 
dislike of the planters to them as only natural and reasonable: but yet he 
concludes by hoping thut nothing he has said will be construed as imput- 
ing blame to them! 

Thus then it appears after having attempted to cet up a case against these 
three parties, the labourers, the Baptist missionaries, and the stipendiary 
magistrates, Sir Charles bas been compelled to adinit, that che first are 
“orderly and irrepronchable' in their conduct, the second have done more 
good than evil, and that the third are, as a body, blumeless. 

The next step in the progress of conciliation was the allowing of above 
forty acts of the colonial legislature to be hurried through their various 
stages in the course of a few weeks, und to receive his authoritative sanc- 
tion, hy which they became the law of Jamnica. Some of these acts are 
of the most disgraceful character, and their combined operation will be 
found productive of the most injurious results. In another article we shall 
endeavour to give our readers some account of the legislation which has 
been allowed to pass current with Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

Hard upon this Sir Charles has gratitied some of the most determined 
enemies of the negros, and of the government, by becoming their guest 
during his tour through the island. Amongst others we single out the 
name of Mr. John Manderson, senior member of the assembly. During 
the period Sir Lionel Smith administered the affairs of the island, his resig- 
nation as custos of the parish of Manchester wns accepted, yet be had the 
audacity a short time since to usurp the office of judge at a court of quarter 
sessions! This was done previously to the visit of Sir Charles; yet we 
find no prosecution ordered, nor even a rebuke administered, but this man 
singled out for especial honour, We also learn that other persons, who 
have been purposely excluded from the commission of the peace, for 
instance, Mr. Thomas Raeburn, and Mr. II. A. Plummer, have dared to 
take their sents on the bench at the police office, and to adjudicate on cases 
brought befora the court !! No notice whatever appears to have been taken 
ot these gross irregularities. Is not this carrying conciliation far enough! 
Further, it appears, that his Excellency has granted commissions to many 
individuals who are said to be totally unfit to receive the trust; and others 
of the same class are waiting to receive the same honour. 

But this is not all, Sir Charles has taken another step; he has actually sus- 
pended the monthly returns of the special magistrates, the only source of 
authentic information the government had to depend upon! When Mr. 
Pease asked Lord John Russell on the 28th of January last, whether this 
was the case, his lordship replied, that he was not aware of any such order 
having been given. Surmise has now become certainty ; and we venture to 
say, that a more unjust and iinpolitic act could not have been done by Sir 
Charles, or one that will fill the country with greater indignation. Are the 
people of this country, England, 10 have paid twenty millions cf pounds 
sterling, for the emancipation of the negros to be kept in ignorance of the 
uctual state of the colonies, by such men as Sir Charles Metcalfe! We 
know, however, the meaning of all this: the planters are clamouring for the 
removal of the stipendiary magistrates. Their agents at home are urging 
every possible reason on the colonial office, to effect the same a aa 
and Sir Charles, is lending the influence of his high office to accomplis 
the same end; and we learn with indignation that the government are 
about to reduce the number of these important and necessary functionaries, 


16. Your lordship is aware that the legislature will meet on the 22nd 
inst. I am informed that the House of Assembly will come prepared to 
proceed to business with good will; but as the members must naturally 
he imbued with the spirit of the constituency that they represent, and of 
which thev are themselves for the most part influential leaders, and as 
there is much rankling from past circumstances, it is impossible at present 
to anticipate the result of the approaching session. Mr. Panton, it is 


supposed will be the speaker, and is generally understood to be as fit as 
any in the assembly for that otiice. I have, &c., 


C. T. Mercarre. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABOVE DESPATCH, 


Our fears are realized: Sir Charles Metcalfe, Governor of Jamaica, has 
thrown himself into the hands of the planters, and is giving full proof of 
his utter incapacity, or, what is worse, bis indisposition to carry into full 
eifect the necessary measures for securing to the liberated bondsmen their 
unquestionable rights. We feel it to be our duty, therefore, to sound the 
alarm, lest our silence should be construed into acquiescence, in the 
course he kas pursued, and which cannot fail to terminate disastrously to 
the cause of freedom, and to the general interests ot the colony. 

‘iho design of the present government in its attempt to suspend 
the legislature of Jamaica, for a limited period, was to enact such laws as 
the exigencies of the island, and the liberty and welfare of all classes in it 
required. Inthis, however, they were defeated, and, as a consequence, 
Sir Lionel Sinith, whose firmness and decision had kept the rampant spirit 
of slavery in check, was recalled, and Sir Charles Metcalfe was sent 
thither to allay the storm which had been raised. This has been done; 
but at what cost to liberty, remains yet to be seen. 

‘The spirit with which he intended to carry on his government, might be 
gathered from his opening speech to the contumacious legislature of the 
island. Atits close, be condescended to flatter that pee when he thus 
addressed them: “ It is on your wisdom, knowledge, an experience that 
I chiefly depend. On these I implicitly rely, as well as on your patriotism, 
and on that loyalty for which Jamaica has ever been celebrated,” when Sir 
Charles must have known that the reverse of all this Was true, and that if 
he were sincere in offering them this fulsome adulation, he was passing 
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preperatory we suppose to their being finally dispensed with. But will try scattered throughout the island, the very reverse of those his Excel - 
the people of England consent to this? We believe not. We look forward loney has expressed himseif anxious to cherish and promote. 

to the great Conventiog in June next, when British abolitionists will again! I regret it because it will tend to diminish, on the part both of minis- 
be assembled, and when the policy of the government in reference to the ters and people of the Baptist denomination, that confidence in his 
emancipated negros will again be brought under review, and such! Excellency’s impartiality and equity as supreme magistrate, which as 


measures be taken, as shall re-assure the friends of freedom in the colonies, | loyal subjects they have ever been anxious to cheriab towards the 

as well as at home, that the liberties, and the interests, and the happiness representative of their beloved sovereign; and finally— 

of the liberated bondamen, are neither overlooked nor forgotten. ‘ | I regret the expression of his Excelloncy's opinions as contained in his 
We conclude our observations for the present with the spirited remarks | despatch relative to the Baptist missionaries for his own sake ; as this 


ef the Editor of the Colenial Reformer of the 28th March last. unjust, indiscriminate and uncalkd for censure, cast upon a body of 
christian ministers under such peculiar circumstances as have been 


Oppression, injustice, cruelty, and fraud, may now be practiced with | l i spec a 
comparative impunity. Sir Charles Metcalfe clearly designs ‘o get rid of previously named, and tliat too, m direct opposition to the testimony of 
the atipendiary magistracy, we must therefore call on all the friends of his late illustriaus predecessors, cannot faii to be to his Excellency, as it 
liberty and justice in this island to convey to the black population the must be to every manly and ingenuous mind a source of painful reflection 
intelligence that their interests are about to be entirely sacrificed, at the in the retrospect. I am my dear friend, very tr uly yours, 
shrine of conciliation that they are about to be deprived of that small James M. PuiLLIero. 
measure of protection which was extended to them through the impartial | ee 9 
administration of the stipendiary magistrates, and to be turned over, SUSPENSION OF THE REPORTS OF THE STIPEN DIARY 
bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of their former owners. N MAGISTRATES ae Sate 

We wish them to know that this calamity can only be averted by their . , a l , 
rising as one man to petition the Queen and imperial parliament against We observe in the parliamentary reports that our friend Mr. Pease, 
their being deprived of the judicial superintendence of the stipendiary took an opportunity on the 20th of January, of asking Lord John Russell 
magistracy. ; from his seat in the house of commons, whether there was any 

foundation for a report he had heard that the stipendiary magistrates of 

A letter from the Rev. J. M. Phillippo to Mr. Sturge, will shew the | Jamaica had been directed by Sir Charles Metcalte, to discontinue their 
views taken of this official document by Anti-slavery friends in Jamaica. reports to the British government; and that his lordship replied he was 

: 4 ; , ° . | mol aware of any such order having been given ! 

M | dear F riend,—I write to you by this mail under the influence of very We beg to assure Mr. Pease, that his information is unfortunately but 
peculiar feelings—under the influence of feelings of surprise, disappoint- too correct: Sir Charles Metcal’e, a few days after his arrival, suffered 
meat, and regret, created by a despatch from Sir Charles Metcalfe to the himself to be persuaded, to issue an order, prohibiting the stipendiary 
colonial secretary, containing reflections on the whole body of the Baptist | magistrates from sending him any further reports on the state of their 
missiongries in this colony, and which has just appeared in the island respective districts, thus depriving the government of the only source of 
correct and authentic information, it had to depend on! All the 


printa: i . 
Hitherto, as in duty bound, until convinced to the contrary by some | information he receives at present is of course limited to the representa- 
tions of the planters and their adherents; —Of the real state of the 


public act, I have, as you are aware, expressed a favourable opinion of our 
new governor. Whatever were my private apprehensions of the nature country, we fear that he is in consequence profoundly ignorant, or rather 
and tendency of his policy, I have endeavoured to persuade myself, and | that he has formed most erroneous opinions thereon :—Hence the 
have represented it as my conviction to you, that his administration of | rampant and menacing attitude assumed by the pro-slavery faction 
the government, if not characterized by that uncompromising firmness; hence renewed oppressions and daily iniquitous decisions of the island. 
and some other essential elements, which distinguished that of his late magistrates—hence the destruction of the provision grounds, and demo- 
predecessors, it would at least be prudent, politic and liberal. How | lition of the cottages of the labourers—hence also perhaps, the fire 
greatly I now find myself in error in having 30 fondly cherished sach a raisings on estates, and hence, in short, the discontent and ban feeling 
ope, yoa will probably long ere this have anticipated, as I presume | again so rite in every quarter of this distracted island. 
both you and the friends of the negro in general, will have seen the The wrongs done to the labourers cannot be brought before the 
despatch to which I allude. : _ | executive in an official shape; and of newspaper reporters, he is not 
I have said that the friends of liberty in Jamaica expected that his] bound to take cognizance. 
Excellency Sir Charles Metcalfe in his administration of the N Soon and seriously will the British government experience the 
would be at least prudent, politic, and liberal ; but was it priuent in his | inconvenience arising from this mistake(?)—The representations or 
Excellency, (leaving the justice of such an. act entirely out of consideration) rather misrepreseniations of the planters alone, reach them at present; 
was it prudent to write a despatch, only, if I am correctly informed, and we do not hesitate to say that if these only continue to be received, 
between two and three weeks after his arrival, seriously reflecting on a believed, and acted on, the fate of Jamaica, as a valuable colony to Great 
body of christian ministers, and ‘to make invidious comparisons to their Britain, is scaled for ever. The proprietary of the island, will soon be 
disadvantage between them and other denominations, without knowledge, | the victims of their own folly and perverseness. 
without proof, without pretext, simply on the testimony of prejudiced | In the present unfavourable state of affairs we enn scarcely hope that 
and partial, because irreligious and interested men? ; 1 ſour exertions can be of much service in this benighted country; It is 
It appears to be assumed by his Excellency that the Baptist missionaries | therefore to the friends of liberty and justice in the mother country, that 
possess greater and more extended influence over the lately emancipated | we more directly address ourselves—it is their eyes that we wish to open 
try, than is possessed by the ministers of any other distinct denomina- to the impending danger; and earnestly do we call on them to step 
Tin and that it was out of the power of authorities, civil or ecclesiastical, | forward betare it be too late, and not to remit or pause, in their exertions 


to circumscribe that influence within narrower bounds, that there was, in| until the great cause of slave-emaneipation be fairly and finally accom- 
a word, no means by which it could be successfully restrained. Was it plished—a consummation from which we appear as yet fur, far distant. 

therefore wise — was it politic on the part of his Excellency atj We noticed afew weeks ago the fact of Mr. John Manderson daring 
the very commencement of his government, without provocation, to to usurp the seat of a judge xt a court of quarter sessions; we have since 


destroy the confidence of such a body in him as an equitable ruler 7 found that Mr. John Manderson, is not-—‘‘all alone in his glory"— 

The illiberality of his Excellency towards the Baptist missionaries, for | others have followed his spirited exainple ; Mr: Thomas Raeburn ati 
I can designate it by no milder name, appears evident from the whole | Mr, H. A. Plummer, persons who had been purposely excluded from 
tenor of that part of his despatch which relates to religious teachers, and | the new commission, as being unfit to be included in it, on account of 
without for a moment wishing to impugn his Excellency's motives, it their exclusive unfitness, have thought proper on several occasions to 
would seem Impossible under all the circumstances of the case, to account take their seats on the bench at the police office, and to adjudicate on 
for his conduct towards them upon any other ground than that of pre- cases brought before the court. It is said in fact, that several persons 
existing prejudice, created in his mind, I must suppose, by designing have been committed to prison by these pseudo magistrates. 
men, in order to make him instrumental in the sacrifice of the reputation Now, the chances are about three to one that these commitments were 
of these ministera of the gospel, both here and in the mother country, | palpably unjust, because at Montego-Bay very little but injustice is to be 
from some political or self-interested motive of expediency. obtained ;—but whether qar or unjust the commitments were decidedly 

Should his Excellency have been flattered with the belief that the pub- | egul, and the committed parties have their right of action for damages, 
lication of his opinions respecting the Baptist missionaries would have the | for false imprisonment, both against Messrs. Plummer and Racburn, 
effect of diminishing the affections of their people towards them, he will] and the keeper of the prison where they were confined, But as there is a 
probably find himself mistaken, It may rather be apprehended, from the | wide difference between having a right, and being allowed the benefit of 
necessity of explanation and self-defence, to which these ministers may | that right—we presume it would be worse than useless to recommend 
be driven by the vituperation and calumny to which they na be espe- the aggrieved parties to seek any such remedy ; and as to our concilig- 
on dace as a consequence of these opinions, that their influence, as ting governor, adopting any measures, we began to believe that if one 
has happened in all similar cases of previous occurrence, will be increased | half the planters in the island were to usurp the functions of magistrates, 
rather diminished, and that his Excellency and his advisers will but | without any title thereto, they would be permitted to do ao with perfect 
have thus unwittingly added to the evils (so called) which they wished to impunity so far as Sir Charles Metcalfe is concerned. But we bid our 
subdue, friends at home to note these things: they afford a strong illustration of 
With you and the friends of justice and humanity in England, his | the disorganized state of society, at this moment, and what liberties the 
Excellency’s opinions formed so hastily—on such objectionable data — slave driving oligarchy are disposed to take with the rights of the people. 
and under such suspicious circamstances, will probably have but little a l 
weight, and regarding this as an additional attempt to intimidate us as 
Baptist missionaries in the performance of our duty to our still oppressed 
fe ow-creatures, you will I doubt not as a consequence consider us 
entitled to a still greater share than ever, of your sympathies and prayers. 

As an individual of the body of Baptist missionaries thus prematurely 
treduced by his Excellency, and residing as I do in the immediate 
ot ee . residence, ne in „ 1 

reason eel myself especially aggrieved. owever 
deeply regret the publication of these 5 on other grounds than 
merely of a personal kind. 

I regret it because his Excellency has been betrayed into the ex- 
Pression of that, with regard to many of the Baptist missionaries atleast, 
Which bas not the slightest foundation in truth, and which I challenge 

zante to prove. 
ret the occurrence becanse, increasingly alive to the real object of 
ducreltable imputation cast on the charactor of their N it is 
ted to produce feelings in the minds of a vast portion of the peasan- 


ao e ——— —U— 2 — — — 


AMERICAN EMIGRANTS TO DEMERARA AND TRI- 
NIDAD; OR THE WEST INDIES versus LIBERIA, 


From the Grenada Gazette.)—Two gentlemen, Messrs. Peck 
and Price, delegates from the oe eee of America, 
to visit and report on the climate and advantages resulting to 
immigrants in the respective colonies of Demerara and Trinidad, 
arrived here, on Thursday last, from Berbice, in the steamer 
Pluto, and sail again this evenin for Trinidad. We have had the 
pleasure of an interview with Mr. Peck, and consider him an 
intelligent, sensible man, and well adapted for the mission in 
which he is engaged. He . highly N with this island, 
and regretted that his time did not allow to make any stay 
in it. He was, however, of opinion, that if American la oe 
he meant mechanics as well as field labourers,—were required by 
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the colony, there would be no difficulty in procuring them. He 
distinctly mentioned to us, that the spirit of emigration among 
the coloured Americans, was not in consequence of their being 
destitute of employ in their own country, but merely to relieve 
themselves of the political disabilities under which they are at 
present suffering. 

In the Americans, we have a people inured to labour, speaking 
the same language, of the same religion, and as civilized as our- 
selves—can we procure „ny other more suited to our wants 
than these people ?— We believe not; and therefore would recom- 
mend the attention of the proprietary body to America, rather 
than to Malta, or any other country, for industrious and well- 
behaved labourers. 

(From the Trinidad Standard.)—Messrs. Peck and Price, tlie 
two delegates appointed by the inhabitants of colour of the state 
of Maryland, to inquire into the advantages held out by British 
Guiana and Trinidad to coloured immigrants from the States, 
arrived here on Wednesday morning from Grenada, in the 
Governor Doyle. We understand their stay will be very short, 
theso gentlemen having already exceeded the limits of the time 
they had resolved to absent themselves from their home on this 
errand. Several of our influential planters have called on them, 
and offered them cvery facility in seeing the country, and enter- 
ing into the objects of their mission. 

MIGRATION TO Trimipap.—(From an American puper,)—Our 
own earnest desire has always been, that our oppressed and injured 
fellow countrymen would ull agree to stick by the soil on which 
they were born, and abide the issue, aud share the blessings which 
we cannot doubt futurity has in store. Yet, being in favour ot 
liberty, we would never interfere with the liberty of emigration. 
The proposals for the defeated planters of the British West Indies, 
to obtain supplies of labourcrs from this country for the purpose 
of controlling and keeping down the price of labour of their now 
freed bondmen, has always appeared liable to many objections 5 
yet it was presented in so plausible a manner, that it is not strange 
that numbers of people, made lieart-sick by hope long deferred, 
should embrace the Night hope of improvement. well out by these 
proposals. The last London Anti-Slavery Reporter contains 
accounts from British Guiana, and tlie last Coloured American has 
statements from ‘Trinidad, which throw light upon the subject, 
and ought to engage all the friends of humanity in exertions to 
dissuade our countrymen from venturing on a removal, at least 
until the matters alleged are more fully cleared up. A Mr. 
Walker who has returned from Trinidad, says, there is no 
Papa amni for women but field labour, and that great distrust 
prevails among the settled labourers towards the new comers. 
He also says :— 

“ That part of the island where the emigrants are wanted, is 
down the coast, sixty or cighty miles distant from Port Spain, 
in the most sickly parts of the island, and where most of 
them now are. The communication with this part of the 
island is altogether by vessels, one of which usually belongs 
to an estate, and which does all the transportation for that 
estate, so that it is impossible to leave an estate but in the 
vessel belonging to that estate, which renders leaving ex- 


Correspondence. 


Extract of a letter from George Blyth, Presbyterian Missionary, to 
Joseph Sturge, Esq., dated Hampden, Jamaica, P. O. 24th March, 
1840. i 

Tux expense of conducting the schools is considerable, as two of 

my teachers are white men from Scotland. This was rendered 

necessary by the difficulty of procuring zealous and efficient 
teachers among the natives; and this difficulty will continue till 
the young ones under instruction shall have grown up and been 
educated. Many of them possess good abilities, and I have no 
doubt, some of chem will become good teachers. The system on 
which our schools are taught, is that of the Glasgow educational 
society, which, as it compriscs’ moral and religious n is 
peculiarly fitted for missionary schools. We require the children 
to pay small school fees, but they are not half sufficient to meet 
the expenses of the schools. The free system adopted by the 
bishop in the national schools, operates against the payment of 

fees, aud is bad in principle. There ave upwards of five hundred . 

children in our day schools, and a still greater munber attend for 

instruction on the week day evenings and Lord's day. 

Perhaps you have seen an appeal which we have made for sub- 
scriptions to assist us in establishing a seminary for training up 
native youths for teachers and ministers, The following arc some 
extracts from it :— 

“ Although the presbyterian missionaries have heen enabled, with 
the assistance of friends in Britain, to establish and support efficient 
schools in which the rudiments of an English education, and the 
principles of religion are taught; yet for many years they have 
felt the want of a higher seminary, in which greater attention 
inay be pe to those who are further advanced, and in which a 
better education may be obtained than can be expected, even in 
the best schools that Jamaica vet possesses. 

“ The progress which many of our brown and black children 
have made in our common schools, proves, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, that the insinuations which have been thrown out 
against their capacity of improvement, are unfounded ; and now 
that our people of all colours arc equally free, it is only reason- 
able that we place a somewhat liberal education within their reach. 
Without it, even with freedom, they cannot rise high in the scale 
of society, nor turn to full account, the privileges which have 
been conferred upon them.” 

We lately had a meeting of our society for promoting civil and 
religious libertv, when a number of the Bellevue congregation, 
with their minister, Mr. Anderson, attended and aided the col- 
lection, The united contributions of the two congregations 
amounted to fifty-five pounds, at which forty pounds was voted 
to the United States Anti-slavery Society, and the remaining 

fifteen pounds to the Boston ladies, who have acted such an 
honourable part in the. struggle for liberty. We were glad of the 
opportunity of transmitting these sums to Amcrica by our 
esteemed friend Captain C. Stuart. 

The working of the freo system varies very much in different 
parts of the island. In some districts there is no doubt that 
the cultivation of the estates is going down. In this quarter, it 

tremely difficult, and also it is impossible to go without the | remains much the same as it has been for a number of years ; and 

consent of the overscer, who refuses to let them go, on the | having been favoured with good seasons last year, the present cro 
round, as one told Mr. Walker, when asked his reasons, | will considerably exceed the former, and I presume will be equ 
ecause said lie, there is no necessity for them to go to town.’ | to what was raised during the apprenticeship. 

Here they are in complete slavery, and must remain so, 


: The greatest hardships which the people in this quarter suffer 
until they break away by violence.” arises from rent being demanded for houses which are not habitable, 


and the repairs of which the overseers, in many instances, entirely 
Sere refuse, or for some 5 or another delay. I hope this and 
eee some other evils wil 


be corrected by the free villages. We are 
We perccive from several of the colonial papers that there is a] now settling two of these, for the sites of which the purchasers 
calling out for immigrants from any and every quarter whence they are | have paid upwards of £1000. Captain Stuart laid the foundation 
supposed to be attainable, to induce “ the idler and the vagrant ” savs | of the first houses of cach, since which a number of other houses 
the ae 1 che mann 1 k 55 up 15 shovel or hoe and have been begun. Wo have also offered £1000 sterling for a 
rocecd to his task.“ ny thing rather than, fair wages. We say é : be se are ie 
fo our American friends look to the representations 11 15 to ince ae 18 . 0 larger extent, adjoining Hampden church, 
your coloured people to listen to the call. Watch the movements of j ` 1 she k lf a o ; l ‘ 
Messrs. Peck and Price, and others, on the same errand. Something bes Mer me that my congregation had re- 
more than truth will be employed. The following paragraph from the solved, from the beginning of 16.39, to Support the expenses of 
Guiana Gazetle of March, 17th, is suspicions enoush. the station without aid from home. With the exception of the 
It is pleasing to learn, that the American cmivrants that buve arrived schools they have fully redeemed this pledge, besides raising several 
at Trinidad, ure giving unqualified satisfaction, Some of them can | hundred pounds for missionary and other relgious purposes, This 
earn so mach us one dollar and a halt per dav. They are diligent, | circuinstance shows the industry of the people. filer instead 
honest, and attentive labourers; they do their work well, without | of accusing them of indolence, Ean rather disposed to blame them 
trouble or murmuring ; nnd the planters are even better pleased with | for being too anxious to make money. I don’t know a healthy 
the late arrivals than they were with the first. From this account | person who can justly be called idle. “I mean in the congregation. 
we are encouraged to hope well from the curgo which is daily You would probably observe the report of our temperance 
5 C i ae 15 ale in the Colonial Reformer. The annual meeting was deferred for 
rinida 4 i ; g ; 
together with the prospecte that have been lately opened up to the 8 r ? ma 5 might secure the assistance of Captain 
colony, by tlie mechanical and persevering genius of Mr. lloard, is tuart, at t ic result justified the delay We have now 1200 
ulmost an indubitable security tbat the golden days of this proviuce members, including 200 total abstinence members. Drunkenness 
have commenced and will continue to brighten us they advance, | is now nearly banished from the e our funerals, free 
provided their brilliancy be not tarnished and their progress villages, and social meetings, are all conducted on temperance 
impeded by those who have the direction of our public affairs, ° „ and we daily bless God for the direction he has granted 
us in this matter. 


— 


EQUALIZATION OF SUGAR DUTIES. Er * of a Letter ao 7 U Tpos to John Dyer, dated 

The equalization of the sugar duties is exciting considerable] Mr. Knibb sailed a few days ngo in the Isis for Liverpool. I 
attention, and ruin to the colonics is confidently predicted as the | hope he will arrive home in safet y and do much good. Within the 
tee fal 1 often heard of such predictions before, and seen | Inst few weeks tlie feeling against him and some others of our 
i 5 a i y the event, so that we are under no great appre- | brethren of the western union especially, has been most virulent 


and bitter, probably never exceeded in these respects. I am very 
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— . a A 
thankful that the state of things is so much better on this side the and doubt that the negros are an industrious people.” ht 
and in the islands I have just visited, I have had similar admissions 


island, as to render open collision with our plantocratic neigh- 
bours unnecessary. In every instance, indeed, in this district, | of negro industry from‘almost every planter I have conversed with 
owing, no doubt, in a considerable degree to the facilities afforded | on the subject. The planters are blind my triond, desperately, 
to the peasantry for forming settlements, a mutually good under- | deplorably blind to their own interests, and we who are now con- 
standing exists between them and their employers. 1 8 to be their determined enemies, must see for them, think 

It cannot be disguised, however, owing toa want of confidence | for thein, and prevent them from ruining themselves, along with 
in our present governor, and to the operation of the police and our immediate charge by their mis-policy. They are men, and 
other highly objectionable laws, that great dissatisfaction on the | liable to err; they have been reared and nurtured in a vicious 


part of the pcusautry very generally prevails,—to such a degree, | course from infancy to manhood, and they have acquired vicious 
indeed, as to excite my apprehensions of evil consequences more habits ; they have been slave masters, accustomed to wield ubso- 
powerfully than ever they were excited before. It seems im- ; lute power, and knowing no other language than that of command, 
ible to march the negro on the road to freedom, and then make and we cannot be surprised to find them now unwilling to treat 
fim. stand at ease within the pld entrenchments of slavery. And with their late slaves for hired serviec, but preferring still the 
what else are the recently enacted laws but the entrenchments | means in their power to coerce. "Tis human nature-—not more 
of the late odious system? I most earnestly hope that Lord John the nature of the white man than of the black or brown, in the 
Russell, with that energy and promptitude for which he is dis- same circumstances. 
. will at once annul their miquitous statutes, and resist | The people here are determined not again to submit to any 
with no less promptness and determination, the clamours of the | particles of their late bonds, other than they ennnot help; and I 
West India body to do away with the stipendiary justices, or tlie trust I am but performing my duty, not only to them but to their 
fair cai ie of prosperity to Jamaica, which freedoin has opened | late masters, in using my most strenuous endeavours, and exert- 
up, will be speedily for ever blasted,—this is my firm and honest | ing all the influence which I have with them, to encourage and 
opinion. For freedom to work well here or anywhere, the laws must support them in this virtuous determination. 


be just and equal, at the same time impartially aud vigorously Fhe present plantation economy, as I have often before stated 
to you, was adopted and is persisted in solely for the- exercise of 


— .— , accustomed authority it attorded the planter. Whatever of 
Estract of a Letter from John Clark, (Baptist Missionary) to, slavery he could retain he was very naturally unwilling to re- 


Joseph Sturge, dated Brown’s Town, Jamaica, March 25th, | linquish ; and as servants attached to his property and subject to 
1840, i his daily, hourly surveillance and command, the negro was retained 


Tux freed people continue to prove themselves worthy of the high in a condition nearer that of slavery than he would have been as 
character they have obtained. They are sober, honcst, and indus- a labouring tenant. Some respectable planters I know profess to 
trious, Cases of crime are very rare; and as regards the work of believe it to be their interest that the negro should be as 
God, its progress is such as to fill the soul with joy. Although he is in this respect; and they are willing they say, to alter 
the chapel here is doubled in size, it is overflowing with those his condition if convinced that it may be done consistently 
anxious to hear the word of God. A good congregation is gather- with their interest. But their sense of self-interest ìs 
ing at Sturge-town. At Bethany, notwithstanding the formation largely qualified by their desire of command. Their habits of 
of a branch station, the congregation is as large as ever. At Clark. domination, influencing even the operations of their minds, give a 
sonville, inthe course of a few months, six or seven hundred | false colouring to their interests, and are, of course, so many 
people have been collected; and at Mount Zion, in Clarendon | obstacles to their conviction. I shall say nothing of the reasoning 
three or four hundred more have been brought under the sound of by which I have been, for over eighteen months, endeavouring to 
the ospel. Altogether from 4000 to 4500 precious souls have the convince then; they havea multitude of facts before them, all 
word of life nade known to them every Sabbath day at this and plainly tending to the same point. The abuses to which the pre- 
the subordinate stations. Upwards of 1000 children and 500 | Sent economy is liable; the frequently occuring excitements and 
adults receive instruction in the sabbath schools, and 400 to 500 | ‘lisorders consequent on these abuses, all so many checks to con- 
children are taught in the day schools. At present we have up- tinuous labour, to the moral and social improvement of the pea- 
wards of 500 candidates for church fellowship,—most of whom, I | try, and, as a matter of course, to the prosperity of the country, 
have reason to believe, after close examinations havo passed om | 2 well as to the immediate interests of the planters, should 
death unto life. l I already have convinced these (and would, but for the reason 

I enclose a bill of exchange for 150 dollars, or £30 sterling, from assigned), that their present economy is a bad onc, and cannot too 
our Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavory Society. | S002 be relinquished for the better. 

We havc also sent 100 dollars to America, Were it not that we 55 

have a debt of 42000, a chapel building, and two more to build, . CONCILIATION, 

two missionaries and three schoolmasters to support, we should alruct of a Letter from Mr. Dendy to Ar, Kvibb. 
have doubled the amount ; but we have done what we could. gra Falmouth, 25th March, 1849. 

May God be with you to direet and bless in the convention. I My dear brother Nnibb,—I was indeed concerned to hear of the 
trust you will be able to do something for Atrien,—poor benighted return of the Isis to Kingston. On the Monday morning I was at 
bleeding Africa, She has long been the prey of avaricious, cruel Montego Bay, and felt very uneasy until I obtained the letter 
men; but I think God is now about to bless her. from Mrs. Dendy, and saw brother Oughton’s letter. 

We have had a pleasant visit from vour excellent friend, Mr. During last night the mails camo down with two packets, which 
J. J. Gurney, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Candler of Chelins- | I regret, as it will only give me one opportunity of writing, 
ford, I believe, and essrs, M. Day and Alexander Taylor from instead of two; but without any further introduction, I wili 
America, It is delightful to mect christian friends from a far | furnish you with some facts which Mr, Pickton picked up during 
country—to hold fellowship with each other, and with our Father me absence, they will most likely be published in the Herald, but 
in heaven. : it will be some time before they will get home, that I copy them 

You will see, from a lotter of mine in the Baptist Herald, that | for, your information, 
now and then the oppressors of other days show that they do not Conciliation,— Richard Atkinson, lately a carpenter on Adelphi 
want the will, only the power, to renew their acts of tyranny. estate, St. James’s, wentup with the rest of the people on the 
But thank God their power to oppress is well nigh gone. ‘A | Property to pay his rent. Ile tendered for three weeks, at 4s, 7d, 
large portion of the labourers are in T »pendent of them as regards | Per week; the overscer said that another week was due, Atkinson 
dwellings, &e. ; and if I succeed in making the purchases alluded | Sd he thought not, but borrowed 48. 7d, of a friend in the 
to, 200 more will be able to obtain land on which to build houses | room, and paid the four weeks; the overseer then said, that 
of their own. 7 there was still Is. Bd. remaining unpaid, Atkinson at once denied 

this, the overseer then said that he would pay the 1s. 8d. himself, 
Atkinson then asked for a receipt for the sour weeks rent which 
he had paid, a paper was handed to him as such, but on Inspection 
it proved to be for three weeks rent only, this might have been a 
mistake, and might have casily been corrected, but when Atkin- 
son took the reccipt back, he was met by a volley of abuse, and 
un order to quit the premises immediately, which he did. 

Thus it is plain that £11. 188. 4d. a year, will not satisfy these 
honest, humane and considerate men, as rent. No, they niust be 
able to charge that rent over again, or their estates will be ruined. 
This property is under the attorneyship of W. II. Knott, Esq. 
on this estate ns far as can be learned, the system of rent pursued 8 
as follows; if two working hands are living in a house, 3s, 4d, per 
weck is charged as rent, if three the rent is 48. 7d. ; if four, it is 
58. per weck. 

Guilsboro.—The overseer, Mr. Turnbull, takes upon himself to 
stop a part of the week's wages of several of the people, solely 
beeause he did not think that they descrved the whole of their 
carnings. Among others, he stopped 7s. 11d. of the money due to 
Jannctt Jarrett, the consequence was, that words ran very high 
between the people and manager. The next day, the attorney 
Mr. Fry, came upon the property, and on hearing the com plaint 
of the people, and inspecting the books, he (Mr. Fry) paid what 
the overseer had kept back ; so far good on the part of the attor- 
ney ; but instead of disinising the overseer, he listened to a coms 


Extract of a letter from S. J. Prescod, to Mr. Sturye, dated 
Barbados, Murch 2\et, 1840 :— 


On my return here, unexpected by any, I found the people less 
unsettled than I had expected, but yet in a state of excitement 
and discontent far from desirable. The operating causes I find 
to have been the contract law, re-enacted in January, and the 
endeavours of the planters generally, to tie down the people to 
hine hours labour or five days in the week. I do not, mysclf, 
conisder this latter proposition of the planters abstractedly unrea- 
sonable, or more than the labourer miglit, with ease comply with; 
and left fairly and frecly to himself, and to the promptings of 
self-interest to direct him, I feel assured that he would readily 
and cheerfully render that amount of labour for even the six days 
of the week. But God forbid, that he should consent to be bound 
to render that labour under all circumstances that may be, for 
even one day weekly. It is not that the labourer has an aversion 
to work, for he does work, more now than he did in slavery ;—it 
is not that he is the indolent, idle being that his enslavers declared 
him to be—only to be driven to exertion by the dread of imme- 
diate punishment, he is really industrious—voluntarily, cheerfully 
industrious, and even our opponents are forced to admit this. 

It is impossible,” said a leading member of the assembly to 
me the other day, “to look around on the state of the country, 
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plaint made by him against Jannett Jarrett and her husband, | on that act of humanity and justice which redeemed from bondage so large 

end actually discharged tiem at a weel’s notice, At the end of | proportion of our tellow-men. 

that week, that is on Thursday, the 5th March, this same overseer | , The merits of the case have now been stated wholly independent of 

went up to Jarrett’s grounds armed with pistols, eking with him V» eas = Shei 1 z 5 

a brown man, pi med TED, who carried a gun, and a lack man, : 1 5 desire first, that nothing may be suffered to impede e 

named Andrews, these three rooted up all Jarrett s yams, and tion in this delightful island and other Danish colonies; and secondly, 

carried them to Guilsborough to the overseer’s house, where they that the act of justice and mercy may be accompanied with such a gene- 

remain. hile ‘yous and liberal treatment of the planters, us may render the event easy 
Spring Mount.—Lawrence of Spring Mount Estate, St. James, and satisfactory to all the parties concerned. 

has 48. 2d. 1 out of his wages every week for rent, and his lam thy obliged and sincere friend, 

wife has 28. 6d. gel ee every week out of her wages, for rent of i J. I. GuitxNey. 

the same house and ground. And this is the plan of charging 


rent at Spring Mount £17. Gs. 8d. per annum for hut anl provi- 
sion grounds. This is conciliation. 


Jam, my dear brother, your’s very sincerely, | Anti-Slavery Mepor ter. 


WALTER DENDV. LONDON, May 20ru. 


————_ — 


Workixe or tHE New Sysres.—The following letter, from J. I. Esreciau attention should be given to the statements made by 


Garney, to Benjamin Luckcock, Eaq. has been handed us for publication. | Mr. Knibb, at the great meeting at Birmingham Town Hall last 
2d. Mo. 18th, 1840, n O tand eer 
My dear friend, —I have great pleasure in offering to thee in writing evening, which, we: understand was attended ene laast 6000 Pel 


some reports of our late visit to some of the British islands to the sons, and of which a brief report is subjoined; particularly to those 


windward 1. > : 
ee , i 2 which relate to the conduct of the new governor of Jamaica, and 
Our visit was confined to ‘Tortola, St. Kitts, he and Dominica; s 
a 


but as these islands considerably vary in their natural character, and in , the recent acts of the IIouse of Assembly. The conciliation 

the circumstances under which they are placed, I think I could scarcely | which is attempted now, is just what of old it has always been, 

have selected any four of our minor colonies, which would have given me N i 

a fairer view of the actual state of the emancipated negros. that of sacrificing the interests of the weak to the demands of the 
The results of our observations and inquiries may be comprised under g 


the following heads. trong. Immediate steps should be taken to procure the disallow- 


1. The emancipated negios are working well on the sugar estates. ance of these disgraceful specimens of Jamnica legislation, already 
This is an unquestionable fact in all the islands which we visited. The 


in the colonial office. Surely the government at home will not 
temporary unsettlement, which took place very probably at the time of | 
the change, soon subsided, and the he ie are in general working on the | lend Itself to these measures. 
sane ee Ag pone ae this su 0 we oe the voluntary 
testimony of many of the principal pluters, whose former associatious ee xi SAANTI 
had 9985 much fi favour of the old system. ‘The pre-ident Isaacs, of THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN LONDON. 
Tortola, who is attorney to Reed; Irving and Co. has 1500 free ae As the time for holding the Convention which has been called by 
under his care, He assured us that they are working well, and that he! tlie Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
has no complaint to make. We received a similar testimony trom Dugald “approaches, it may be proper to submit information to our readers 
F „ 9 5 5 to . concerning it: All the topics of discussion likely to occupy the 
71 . ene ane uncer ME CATO Or owners™P- attention of the gentlemen assembled cannot of course be stated. 
n Antigua they realized 22.000 hogsieads last year. being at least Kine willan chil the eis benr held dhes ted 
7000 beyond the average. Such a crop could not possibly have been %%% . ee „„ tha 
raised or taken off the ground witbout labourers adequate to the purpose. by the information laid before the Convention. Still Inquiries are 
They have fine crops on the ground, both there aud at St. Kitts, and not ig eae occurring us to what this solemn convention will be 
the malle-t difficulty is apprehended as to the taking off the crops in | likely to have brought before it. We have called it a solemn con- 
either irland. In Dominica the present crop is somewhat diminished by | vocation advisedly—we should despair of success if the minds of 
the degree of unsettloment which took place at the period of change; those who may come together, were not deeply impressed with 
but the labourers are almirably settled now, and they have a clear prospect | the vast importance—the awful, the almost overwhe ming solem- 
for the future of an increased sugar cultivation, The negros who were | nity of the basics they undertake. The Committee are anxious 
Sree before the late emancipation are now working in Dominica, with the | that amidst the joy und thankfulness, with which it is lawful to 
guondem ff | contemplate what lins already been achieved, an entire dependence 
x | upon tho guidance and help of Almighty God may be devoutl 
to the ery colonies, in cherished, Our eyes are up unto him, for“ our expectation ns 
slaves was imported and from him, 


The grant of this advantage in favour of freedom, is]. Next in importance to this hallowed feeling, under which it is 
the removal of the deal weight of slavery, and the restriction of the 


hoped every mecting of the convention will assemble, the Com- 
money payments to tho e who are actually engaged in labour. It] mittee deem it desirable that the great principle on which their 
appears that under the old system, only about one-third of the slaves, | operations are conducted should be distinctly recognised, as lying 
„on most of the estates, were actually engaged in field labour at one | at the basis of all the deliberations which may be conducted. 
time, leaving two-thirds, or nearly that proportion. as dead weight, to be | Whatever is done, or! determined upon, must be in harmony 
supported with food, &c. Now the planter pays his wages only to the | with these fundamental principles. They have been stated in the 
third actually employed; and in many cases, under the system of job or circular calling the convention, and may here be quoted to secure 
ta-k work, this number ia further reduced. Even in Dowinica—in which isis Dewia bodies ing ? 
island, tor its surprising fertility, the food of the slaves costs nothing, | Their being emen 
D. S. Leidlow informed me that he should save money by the change. 
Besides the pecuniary saving, there is lees cost of time and trouble. In 
mo tof the islands, the infirm and decrepit are now supported from the 
public funds. 
3. The consequence of the facts already stated is, that landed property 


has risen, and is still rising in ralue—hbeing decidedly of greater value 
new than it was six year ago. 


The planters very gencially work their rugar e tates more cheaply 
on the present system than under :lavery. 

This remark applies, more evpecially 
which muh of the fol allowed the 
purchased, 


7 
“ That so long as slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect 
of the a of the sluve- trade, and of extinguishing 
the sale and barter of human beings. That the extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade will be attained most. 5 
dy the employment of these means which are of a moral, 
religions, and pacific character; and that no measures can be 
resorted to by this society in the prosecution of these objects, 

but such as are in entire accordance with these principles.” 


In Antigun, it seems to be a clear point, that the property erithout 
the slaves, is now of at least equal value with the property and. the slaves 
six verrs ago,or before emancipation. This calculation is in fact far 
below the mark. 

A similar remark applies with still greates force to St. Kitts. N. 
Clexton, the solicitor-geaeral there, told me that he would not take 
£0090 now for a property which hel cost him only £2000 six veurs ago. 
Indeed, many planters spoke of what they recened m the shape of 
compensation, as quite a gratuity. 


It will be seen from this language, that the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society deem the annihilation of slavery essential to 
the extermination of the slave-trade,—and that in pursuing this 
object, it is entirely restricted from secking the employment of an 
armed force, and indeed from all other means than those strictly 
moral, religious, and pacific. The Society says nothing on the 
right or wrong of resorting to arms to deliver the oppressed from 
the yoke ; all it says is, these are not the weapons of its warfare. 
To the friends and protectors of tho oppressed of every land, the 
Society offers the right hand of fellowship, entreating their co-ope- 
ration. The precepts of the Redeemer, “ all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you do ye even so to them. Be 
ye therefore merciful as your Father in heaven is merciful ;” 
exhibit the law by which all its proceedings are guided, and the 
clear recognition of this law may embolden every friend of the 
slave to come forward and plcad the cause of his oppressed, help- 
less, and afflicted brethren. 
It is further desirable that it should be distinctly understood of 
whom the convention is to be composed. All who may be 
resent, of course, will come under the general description of 
riends of the slave. They will compose a united, a strong Anti- 
slavery body. Delegates will be seut from Anti-slavery societies 
in almost every part of the world. The Committee has already 


The unfavourzble reports which have been spread of the working of 
freedom, have generally arisen from persons who are anxions to lay hold 
of landed property at a cheap rate. A clear proof that all is doing well. 
is unintentionally given by a gentleman in Antigua, who cries down the 
system as having ruined the West Indies, while he strives to purchase all 
the landed property he can. ° 

4. There is a decided improvement tahing place in the moruls of the 
labouring class. Marriage and education are rapidly progressing. We 
found crime decidedly on the decrease, especially in Tortola and Antigua. 

5. The cmnforts of the negros are immensely increased. They are 
providing themselves with gooc food and clothing. 

The evidence of this fact is abundant in every island which we visited. 
No proof of it can be stronger than the almost doubling of the imports 
within the last two years. On the whole, there cannot be the shadow 
of a donbt that the substantial prosperity of the colonies which we visited, 
is on the increase. New houses are building : new estates are coming 
under cultivation. At least six sugur estates, which had been given up 
winder slavery in Antigua, re now again in course of profitable cultivation. 

To us it is unque: tionable, that the ble-sing of the Almighty is resting 
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liberty; who have besieged the Hall of Congress with their petitions, till 
the planters and supporters of slavery, dreading the fall of that unhallowed 
system, have attempted to silence the voice of complaint within the walls 
of the legislature, by refusing to hear or entertain these petitions, thus 
violating the spirit of the American constitution, in the vain and futile 
expectation of thereby sustaining a tottering cause. 

The friends of freedom from our West Indian Colonies, who have fought 
the Negro's battle so bravely, and now rejoice in his emancipation, will, 
we trust, be there. N 

We hope that the Freée Black of Hayti will be present, to tell what 
5 has done for his land, and how well his countrymen have em- 
ployed it. 

The venerable Clarkson is edrefully nursing his feeble frame, that he 
may, if but fora moment, stand in the midst of this glorious assembly, 
and behold the giant offspring of his early Jabours. 

We trust that Ireland will send her proportion of delegates to the 
% Warld’s Convention.” We are most sanguine as to the results of the 
deliberations that will then take place; for what may not be achieved by 
the combined exertions of the noble philanthropists who will then as- 


semble, . 


received information of such delegations from different parts of 
the United Kingdom, from France, America, and the West 
Indies of more than one hundred and fifty of the pledged friends 
of freedom. . | 

These delegations comprise men of every political and religious 
creed, men of various, perhaps of opposing sentiments on other 
matters, but all agrecing in this, that slavery is an evil which it 
behoves Christians to employ all peaceful and holy means to 
destroy. The Committee has heen informed of delegations also 
from bodies not strictly in anti-slavery organization, but which 
from the. deep interest they feel in the sacred cause of the con- 
vention are anxious to aid in its deliberations, and assist in obtain- 
ing immediate and unconditional freedom. All such assistance 
and co-operation, will, be AMiled with sgtisfaction and, delight by 
the Society, Which has undertaken to convoke the e It 
is desirable that the Committee should be informed of who may 
be appointed delegates at as early a period as convenient to those 
who send them. It is particularly requested that all anti-slavery 
bodies will send an immediate official notification of the appoint- 
ments which may be made by them, addressed to J. H. Tredgold, | | 
Esq., at the office of the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad 
Street, London. l l n 

Information will be sought on every topic connected with 
Slavery and the Slave-trade in all parts of the world. The 
results of freedom where it has boen achieved, so far as they may 
have been collected, will be laid before the mecting—the progress 
made towards its achievement where the struggle for it has not yet 
been crowned with success—and the obstacles with which it has to 
contend, in any country will also be inquired into. 

African bondage, and all that assimilates to it, whercsocver 
existing, wili, it is hoped, be brought to light; and the means of 
endeavouring successfully to break every such yoke, and unloose 
every such burden, will claim the anxious and attentive considera- 
tion of the assembled delegates, 

And they meet not merely to consider, but to act. The govern- 
ment at home, if freedom be yet imperfect in our ‘own colonies, 
and governments abroad, must be respectfully and earnestly 
implored in this matter to“ do justice and to love mercy.” The 
“righteousness which exalteth a nation” must be urged on the 
attention of those who sit in the high places, and preside over the 
present interests of mankind » and the energies of ali—of ministeys 
of religion—of christians of every name—of the high aud the 
low—the wealthy, the influential, and the wise—together with 
the poorer and Teas distinguished must be called to tho help of 
the Lord—“ the help of the Lord against the. mighty.” ‘The 
motto on the shield of one of our counties palatine is ONE AND 
ALL.” This motto the friends of the slave, we trust, will adopt, 
and that, knowing nothing of dissension or discord, they will 
pune their great object with undeviating, untiring seps till the. 
ast fetter is broken asunder—and till not only in the British 
dominions, but in the vod a slave shall not be found. 

The Society has engage 
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RESULTS OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION, 


GREAT MEETING IN BIRMINGHAM, 


YEsTERDAY, (Tuesday) evening, one of the largest and most 
influential meetings ever assembled on any similar occasion, in 
Birmingham, took place in the Town Hall, to welcome the Rev. 
William Knibb, the well known apostle of freedom, in Jamaica, 
on his arrival in this country, and to hear from him statements, 
respecting the working of emancipation in the West Indian colo- 
nics. Mr. Knibb, whose object in visiting England, is to attend 
tho great Anti-Slavery convention, about to be held in London, 
in the ensuing month, was accompanied by Mr. E. Barrett, and 
Mr. J. Beckford, two emancipated Africans, both of whom hold 
fe office of deacons, in the church to which they respectively 
belong. | 

The mecting was called for seven o’clock, and soon after that 
hour, every portion of the Iall was filled by a most respectable 
and deeply interested audience. 

On the platform, which was crowded with members of the 
Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society, we observed ministers of various 
denominations, ineluding Baptist, Wesleyan, and Independent.— 

Capt. Moorsom, R. N., on taking the chair, was received with 
loud cheers, after which he opened the business of the evenin 
in an ee speech, Ile said, that they had been coiled 
together by the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society, for the pur- 
pose of giving a reception to the delegates who had arrived trom 
Jamaica to attend the Anti-Slavery Convention—a convention, 
the object of which was to put down slavery of all kinds all 
over tlie world. The Rev. William Knibb, with whose name 
they were familiar, (cheers,) that burst of acclamation showed 
him that he need say no more of that gentleman, was accompanied 
by two men of colour, each of whom was a deacon of a Baptist 
congregation, and they would detail to the mecting the results of 
that emancipation which had been achieved by the efforts of the 
British people. They would learn from the statements made to 
them that evening, that attempts were being made to iufringe the 
rights and liberties of the negros, and to en them from 
choosing the masters they wished to serve, and the peculiar trades 
they wished to follow—that attempts were being made to confine 
them both to place and business. it would he, however, the duty 
of the friends of frecdom in England, to take care that no bill 
received the royal ussent which would in any way diminish the 
just rights of the people, and which would be after all but a repe- 
tition of the enactments of slavery. ( Hear.) Tlic object of the con- 
vention was, as he had stated, to put an end to the slave trade 
which unhappily was still carried on to a lamentable extent. It had 
heen calculated by Mr. Fowell Buxton, that the slave-trade am. 
nually consigned to misery, wreteliedness und death, 375,000 of 
the natives of Africa, irrespective of thousands annually destroyed 
by Mahomedan slavery. To aid in the great work of destroyin 
this monstrous evil, the Rev. Mr. Knibb, and his two friends, ha 
come amongst them, and he had no doubt they would give them 
a hearty welcome (cheers). 

Joseph Sturge, Esq., then came forward, and introduced Mr. J. 
Beckford to the mecting, observing, that he was deacon to a con- 

tion in Jamaica, which he was in the habit of addressing in 

is own chapel. As, however, he had never had an opportunity of 

speaking before so large an assembly as the present, he (Mr. S.) 
hoped they would give him their kind attention. 

r. Beckford, on presenting himself, was received with general 
acclamation by the meeting, after which he proceeded to ad- 
dress the assembly, but in so low a tone, that we could 
but imperfectly gather the substance of his remarks. Ho re- 
joiced that God had put it into the hearts of the christians 
of this country to interccde by their prayers their supplications, 
and their united efforts to effect the li 


frecmason’s Hall, Great Queen Street, 
Lincolus’ Inn, Fields, with commodious rooms for Committees, 
&c., as the place of assembly for the delegates who are expected 
to meet on Friday, the twelfth day of June next at ten o’clock in 
the morning. | 2 
It may be expedient to add that the Rev. William Knibb and 
other delegates from Jamaica, comprising two coloured men, 
members of Christian churches, and forincrly slaves, representa- 
tives of the Jamaica Anti-slavery Society, have already arrived. 


THOMAS CLARKSON, Ese. 


The venerable Thomas Clarkson, in a lotter to J. Sturge a few 
days ago, in speaking of his intended presence in London at the 
approaching anti-slavery conference, says “ my daughter also, the 
widow of my late dear son, will come with me. She has a great 
desire to be at the mncetings, and she takes with her, her own son 
about nine ycars old, my grandson and only representative, whom 
she wishes to attend the mectings, that he may be initiated there 
in the saerod canse, and brought up to succeed his grandfather in 
the same pursuit.” 


Tas Coonres.—The case of the Hill Coolies is again deferred, 
not relinquished. After the statement of facts on this subject iu 
our last number, our readers will unite with us in earnestly 
desiring that Lord John Russell had abandoned his intention. He 
is, however, to introduce his obnoxious measure on the 29th inst. 
Humanity shudders at contemplating what may be the result of 
success, and no effort should be left untricd to sccure a defeat. 


‘THE GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


(From the Dublin Weekly Herald, a Temperance, Agricultural, and Com- 
mercial Journal, May 16th, 1840.) 
We know not that there is on record, either in ancient or modern times, 
a More magnificent conception of the genuine spirit of universal philan- 
thropy, than that which is exhibited in the calling together, from all parts 
of the world, the friends of personal freedom, to meet in London on the 
12th of next June, there and then to bind and league together for the extinc- 
tion, by moral and peaceful means alone, for such only would the British 
aod Foreign Anti-Slavery Society employ, of the accursed slave-trade and 
tlavery, wherever these withering blights exist. 
What great and glorious results may we not expect to issue from this 
orld’s Convention! The noble spirits of America will be there — 
those who have for years, amidst the most violent opposition, the foulest 
obloquy and reproach, maintained, with unflinching firmness, the right of 
the negro to a full participation in the blessings of personal ani civil 


iberation of his poor, igno- 
rant, despised, and ill-used brethren. He drew a very affecting 
picture of the state of the negro previous to the efforts of the 
christian inissionaries, and contrasted it with their present happy 
state. He recollected when a boy, about ten years old, to have 
witnessed a scene which made his heart blecd, and the recital of 
which made a deep impression on his audience. A youth without 
father or mother, for the crime of running off the estate on which 
he was worked, was retaken, tied to a ladder, and flogged until 
the blood oozed from the top of his head to the sole of his fect 
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like sap from a tree. He arose a crippled and deformed creature. 
His (Mr. B. s) own sister was taken from her mothey’s house, and 
when she escaped and returned to her home, claiming shelter and 

rotection, her mother could not receive her; she was obliged to 
ave her poor child from her door, for the penalty of imprison- 
ment, stripes, and probable death, would have been her punish- 
ment for harbouring her. Ile had soen his mother flogged before 
his eyes, the blood ran from her body “ enough to melt a stone.” 
The scene was too much for his mind. He lost his reason, and 
after six weeks suffering he recovered; and he now asked whether 
he had not reason to bless God for having relieved them from 
such suffering and oppression. ö 

Mr. Sturer, next introduced Mr. Barrett, with whom, he said 
he had become 5 in Jamaica. His history was rather 
interesting, and he should make an observation or two in reference 
to it. In tlie year 1832, when the horrors of slavery had driven 
part of the population of that island into a state of rebellion, the 
whole of the inhabitants of the Oxford estate fled from it, leavin 
all the property in the hands of the slaves ; but, though the 
whites were professing Christianity, they had doomed him to inter- 
minable slavery, and in his person, had trampled on all laws 
human and divine. Edward Barrett, lind learned from the religion 
of Christ, while in that bondage, that the only revenge he cowd 
take for the wrongs heaped upon him was, to return good for 
evil; and such was the influence he possessed over his fellow- 
bondsmen, that he kept them quictly at work for six weeks, till 
the white men ventured to return. For this act, even the House 
of Assembly, showed mey entertained some value, by voting him 
ten pounds; and when the proprietor of the estate was informed 
of his conduct, he offered him his freedom. Now, Edward Barrett 
could tell them, that no onc could fully estimate the value of 
freedom but those who had once been slaves. IIe however had n 
son arrived at the age of manhood, to whoin the yoke of bondage 
was less endurable, and he therefore requested that his son might 
be liberated instead of himself. (Loud applause.) His request 
was granted, and he had no prospect but that of ending his days 
with the goods and chattels of his master. But onthe Ist of August, 
1858, through their efforts, and the efforts of the British public 
generally, the last link of the chain which bound him and others 
in Jamaica was broken, he trusted for ever. (Hear and cheers.) 
Mr. Barrett now stood before them a free man, and while he 
knew N would rejoice in weleoming him and his companion, as 
christian brethren, equal in all respects to themselves in the sight 
of God, he (Mr. Barrett) would rejoice to tell them what a 
glorious change liberty had wrought for his countrymen in 
Jamaica. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Barrett here came forward, and delivered a short address, 
in the course of which he replied to some of the charges brought 
against the negros respecting the falling off in the production of 
sugar, by stating, that while the planters: during the time of 
slavery, compelled their children and wives to work in the fields 
from morning to night, they now sent their children to school, 
and allowed their wives to fill the station for which they were 
intended, that of attending to their families and homes. 

The Rev. Mr. Krinn on presenting himself was received with 

at entliusinsm. IIe assured the meeting it was with no ordinary 
feclings of . he arose on that occasion to unfold, as fur as 
time would permit, some of those glorious scenes that had trans- 
ired in Jamaica, and which had been brought about by the 
united energics of the Christian Church, and of the philanthropic 
portion of the land of his birth. There was a fitness, (at least it 
so appeared to him) that one of those who had witnessed the 
results of emancipation, should make his first report in a town, 
not less renowned for its manufacturing enterprise than for its 
determined opposition to slavery, wherever slavery was found to 
exist. (Cheers.) When he remembered the different meetings 
that had been held in Birmingham in behalf of the slave—when 
he remembered the urgent appeals and glowing language used 
by many of those by whom he was surrounded, he felt he was 
discharging some portion of that debt of gratitude which he could 
but feebly repay, in coming forward and laying before them some 
of those glorious results which had taken place in the island of 
Jamaica, and the different colonics by which it was surrounded. 
They had heard of the abolition of slavery—he had seen it—They 
had caught the distant sounds of liberty from the Western Archi- 
lago—he had stood amidst all their thunders and his heart had 
cat with joy; and never while memory held her seat 
or remembrance existed in his boson, should he forget 
the joyous scenes he had witnessed on the memorable 
first of August, when things became men, and those who 
werc before but us goods and chattels, stood in the possession 
of the common rights and privileges with which Gop had 
endowcd all his creatures. These glorious results had been mainly 
brought about by the efforts of a band of Christian missionaries, 
who had only the consciousness of duty to support them, men 
who were frowned on by those in power, for ever the objccts of 
suspicion by the lovers of tyranny and oppression, till under the 
wer of Christianity, slavery howed to its benign and sacred in- 
N (Cheers.) Ile was aware that efforts had been made, 
and would still be made, to impugn the character of his beloved 
brethren—he wes aware that it had been said, that the sacred 
duty of a Christian ministry had been surrendered for the stormy 
arena of political discussion; but it was casier to make these 
charges than to prove them. (Hear, hear.) If to defend the op- 
pressed against the encroachments of arbitrary power—if to watch 
with uniting energy the first breathing of liberty in the inhabi- 
tants of the West—if to sympathize with the wretehed and the 
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unfriended, and strive by day and by night to give them those 
rights of which they ought never to have been deprived—if to 
succour the infirm and the helpless when in distress and ready to 
despair—if to secure the hard-working peasant a just return for 


his labour—if to endeavour to disenthral his mind from 


| the miasma and pollution of slavery, and téach him to think 


of his rights as a man—if to strike from the hands of à female 
the chain of bondage, and place im its stead the child of her 
affection, and tell her, that her home was her place, and not the 
unsheltered glare of a burning sun—if these things were political, 
then indeed would he acknowledge that the Baptist missionaries 
of Jamaica hnd been political. (Great applause.) He had in 
the city of Kingston, in Jamaica, in the town where he laboured 
amongst a people whom he loved, publicly challenged his enemies 
to come forward if they dare, and refute a single statement which 
he had made respecting their guilt, or the good conduct of those 
whom they had so unjustly maligned. He should not insult an 
English audience by endeavouring to refute the slanders which 
day after day, and week after week, had been reiterated against 
him and his brethren ; he had brought his accusers tothe bar of jus- 
tice and defied them to prove a single act against them, but like 
cowards they had slunk from the task. (Cheers. ) He hoped heshould 
be excused if now and then he referred to official documents, as a 
proof that that which they had done had met with theapprobation | 
of those who were capable ofjudging of the rectitude oftheirconduct. 
The Rev. gentleman here read extracts from the address of the 
Baptist missionaries of Jamaica to Sir Lionel Smith, on his retire- 
ment from the government of that island, and the reply of his 
Excellency, in which Sir Lionel bore testimony to the Eara 
effected by the whole body of missionaries, and particularly to 
the efforts of those who had contributed to fit the peasantry for 
freedom amid persecutions, insults, and dangcrs of no ordinary 
kind. He (Mr. Knibb,) should not have referred to the reply of 
Sir Lionel Smith, were it not that the present governor of Jamnica, 
before he was twenty days in the colony, had dared to traduce the 
character of the whole body of Baptist missionaries, not one of 
whom he had ever seen. (Hear, hear y: He knew it was right 
to speak of dignitarics with respect, but the time was come when, 
if they were to rospect those placed in authority over them, such 
men must at least respect themselves. The Rev. Gentleman here 
read extructs from a despatch of Sir Charles Metcalfe, written 
twenty days after he had assumed the government of Jamaica, 
and before (to the best of his; Mr. Knibb's knowledge,) he 
had visited a single estate, or come in contact with a single 
individual belonging to the body whom he so foully de- 
nounced, charging the Baptist missionaries with entering into 
political partizanship, and being influeneed by pecuniary con- 
siderations, in the course which they adopted in reference to 
the negro population. Having vindicated himself and his brethren 
from these charges, the speaker glanced at the results of emanci- 
pation, which had more than realized the expectations of their 
most ardent friends. It had been said, and truly said, that there 
had been a falling off in the produce of the sugar crop since the 
emancipation of the slaves ; but it had also been said, and most 
untruly said, that it was owing to the ‘influence of the Baptist 
missionarics, that this result was to be attributed. It had n 
his (Mr. Knibb’s) happiness, to be called upon to form in con- 
nexion with an attorney in the island, the first scale of wages on a 
Jamaica estate, to which not the least exceptions were made by 
the people. But this was not all. They did not fix the price of 
wages—the planters had done this themselves. During the time of 
slavery, when the negros applied to their masters with the view 
of purchasing their freedom, the latter were obliged to swear 
to the value of their daily labour betore the price of manumission 
could be settled, and this they valucd at fonr bits per day. 
Now was it to be supposed that a man hearing his master swear 
that his labour was worth four bits a day, would be disposed to 
place a lower value upon his work; but yet such was the desire 
of the christian freemen to act justly, that they struck off one- 
third of the sum which their masters had sworn was their 
due, and cheerfully worked for two-thirds the sum (cheers). 
Not content with this noble concession a meeting of 
planters was held to see if they could not reduce the rate of 


wages still lower, but here the missionarics felt it their duty to 
protect the people and here they made a firm stand. (Hear and 
cheers). T 


ey told the planters if the labour of sugar cultiva- 
tion was not wortli one slülling a day, that it was time they turned 
their lands to something else. (Laughter). Another cause of thedimi- 
nution of the produce of the estates in Jamaica referred to by Mr. 
Knibb was, that the planters refused to cultivate the land, under 
the impression that the negros would not work. Another cause 
of the diminution in the produce was the unjust manner in which 
it was attempted to force exorbitant rents from the peasantry 5 
and he regretted to say, that by a law passed with the sanction of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, the owner of a house had the power of 
raising the rent every week if he pleased, and ejecting summarily 
by a written notice. (IIear, hear.) To show still further the 
oppression to which the negros were subject, if a father wished 
to work on another estate, or to send his children to school, he 
was charged 10d.a week in the shape of rent for each child. 
But it might be said“ we want facts to prove these things!“ 
These facts and these proofs he was ready to produce, He held 
in his hand the following document, for the genuineness of which 
he pledged himself. It was a receipt from “ j ohn Spencer” forthe 
sumof £1. for rentup tothe 25th Jan.,1840. The receipt wassigned, 
“ Edward Sedgwick,” appended to the document, was the fol- 
lowing notice :—“ Every first class lubourer, who has been work- 
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with his Rev. Brother, who had just sat down. They could not 
comprehend the extent of his labours. They could form no idea 


days in the week, otherwise 1s, 8d. will be charged to the first | of the dangers and difficulties to which he had been exposed. IIe 
class, and 10d. to the second, for every day they absent them- (Mr. M.) well remembered when he was driven home to his 
selves without a satisfactory reason! (Hear, hear.) Did they | native land by severe persecutions. He then a tale unfolded 
call this freedom! (“ No, no.“) This, however, was what was which tingled in their ears. His Rev. brother was then what he 
called freedom in Jamaica, and it was political agitation when | had that evening professed himself, the firm and uncompromising 
they endeavoured to put down a system based on fraud, cruelty | advocate of the unfortunate negro. Mr. M. then read the fol- 
and oppression. (cheers.) But this was not all. Another cause | lowing resolution: That: this meeting gladly avail themselves 
of the diminution of the produce, and one which the planters | of this early occasion to present to the Rer. Mr. Knibb, Baptist 
could not get over was this, that the women had gone to their] missionary from Jamaica, their hearty congratulations on his safe 
proper station in their families, and their children had gone arrival in his native land, and to express, notwithstanding the 
to their „ The meeting were, doubtless, well] reproach and calumny by which he has been assailed, and the 
aware that in the time of slavery the mother was obliged to persecution, he has been compelled to endure, their unabated con- 
surrender her child when a month old to some mercenary on the fidenes in his high principles, and their admiration of his stcady 
estate, and return themselves to the gang in the field, where they | and fervent zeal in prosecuting the welfare, both spiritual and 
were compelled to labour from morning till night. And did they | temporal of the negro race.” 

ppoe that the agents of freedom in Jamaica would have done] The Rev. Thomas Swarm seconded the resolution, in an excel- 
their duty if they not attempted to prevent this? (No, nos) lent speech, which we regret, the want of room prevents us from 
every one would be delighted to answer, in whose bosoms glowed | giving. He commended in appropriate terms, the conduct of the 
the feelings of human beings, and he confessed that he for one, Rev, William Knibb, aud concluded by expressing a hope, that 
delighted to find their women attending to thcir domestic duties, | the British public would never cease agitating, until they eftected 
and the children hastening to their schools, to receive that instruc- | the emancipation of all the slaves in the world. . 

tion which he trusted would make them wise unto salvation. Mr. The resolution was then put and carried with great applause. 
Knibb here referred to the rapid progress which education was] James James, Esq., was then called to the chair, after which a 
making amongst the people, and added, it was impossible to] vote of thanks to Captain Moorsom, was proposed and carried, 
deny that the amount of the sugar crop had decreased, but if and the meeting separated, highly delighted at the result of the 
they received in this country less sugar, they exported to their | night’s proceedings. . 
West Indian colonies a much larger quantity of their manufac- 
tured goods; and if they had not enough of sugar to supply the 
home consumption, there were other countries to get it from. 
(Cheers.) He would, however, mention one fact that would 
speak for itself, asa proof that cmancipation had not operated 


injuriously on the cultivation of sugar. Before leaving Jamaica, 
he called upon a proprietor of an estate, named Daniel Hart, an | Held at the Court-house, Kingston, 9th March, 1840, the Honble 


Israelite, and informed him that he was going to England, and Hector Mitchell, Esq. Mayor, in the Chair. 
r to anon how 75 people JA 5 1 I. That slavery is a system of fraud, injustice, and murder, alike 
bite 1 y 410 or 2u- ie 5 give 15 Lae eon opposed to the express command of God, and subversive of 
NS a day, and 1 ¢ IgE. em nothing tor rent, Oare AIR to Sep the natural rights of inan: it is therefore the duty of every 
them on the property.” On Mr. Bowder’s estate in St. Thomas Ae ien ta attempt its abolition: ; 
in the east, the people received 2s. 6d. a day currency, as he Moved by Wm. Wemyss Anderson, Esq.—seconded by Edward 
could show by the overseer’s book, and yet the produce had Jordan. Be : 
os N e =~ ai te sere of 1 0 a B ia II. That the transition from slavery to freedom in this colony 
on another F 50 10 d him that tie. 9 85 5 of the has fully realized the reasonable expectations of its advocates, 
runt paid all he contiimencica, and Ghat hie was enabledto send all while it affords a practical demonstration of the fitness of the 
the T a kone asd z aor Cheers,) In referrin to ihe negro popr ni to receive the boon. And that the just and 
5 ice of thie le ite Ives, Mr Kib i said. it a have equitable pape of equal rights and privileges, arc not only 
all praise. It Poop fact that there ee A DoGal consistent with humanity, religion, and sound policy, but also 
ane 5 5 He 5 1 ae 95 1 am best calculated to promote the commercial interests of a nation. 
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oi knen He could prove thi ie Roun ihe records of the courts 991 0 ed by Danicl Hart, Esq.—seconded by the Rev. William 
of law: in Jamaica. At the Inst assize court of Montego Bay III. ‘That this meeting deplores tlie continued existence of slavery 
mee 19 05 . 5 . . ne in various parts o he world, as well as the aggravated horrors 
inder ahisicen 8 1 i a 1 female of the slave-trade consequent thereon. That it roe in the 
n twill Cheers, Tn the dar in whieh he himecl? determination of the British and American Anti-slavery socie- | 
resid SH tainin: lation of a D00 } po ties to hold conventions in New York and London, for the 
, . y CAT pris urpose of effecting its universal overthrow, and request 
soner was committed for trial in the space of three months (Cheers). William Wives Anderson, Esquire, the Reverend: Toha 
185 5 ae 4 ee at T reed ANE 1 Clarke, and William Slayter, with Captain Stuart, to repre- 
b bled Me TAr FOU % sent the views of this meeting at such conventions, and aid in 
ae 3 I 5 m 15 . the accomplishment of that great and benevolent design. 
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there is no use concealing the truth, but ever since the Ist of 1 9 ed by the Rev. John Woolcridge—scconded by Rev. John 
ou aaa nae 1 ee 5 perks a“ 8 0 to IV. ‘That the thanks of this Mceting be presented to his Honour 
(Loud cheerin : HAt th ish of St n 185 tft ‘ R ] hod b 395 the Mayor, for his readiness ih granting the use of the Court- 
V . j house for this mecting, and his kindness and impartiality in 
half 15 AT cet Ses 5 Gawain. 5 heey In superintending the business of the meeting. 
z $ { e g p . * $ - : m — 500 ov 
the pa meh of Westmorelan d, in en e e ee 5 the Rev. Samuel Oughton,—seconded by James 
had been flogged for praying to God, the workhonse was in ruins, for “4 
there was no one to tenant it. These were facts which he should JAMAICA ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 
resound throughout England, and let his enemies deny them, if they Ratan " E ae 
could. Outof tho whole number of thosc professing christianity in, 4 5 of 15 Jamaica ar convention was held in tbe Bap- 
the Baptist church, and they had 50,000 13 5555 out of this number, a o Ceon Britain did 1 5 . 
A 5 ae equally true with respect to the ante peste ns 115 in the chair, when the Rev. Messrs. John Clurk, of Jericho, and William 
1 e only one individual had been toa: it to the Sluyter, both missionaries, late of Jamaica, Messrs. Joseph Sturge, Thomas 
var of his country since the Ist of August 1838, an he was Harvey, James Whitehouse and W. W. Anderson, with Captain Stuart 
acquitted of the crime laid to his charge. (Cheers.) Mr. Knibb, | were appointed. At this meeting, I. J. Gurney, Esq. spoke with cons dez 
in conclusion, called the attention of the meeting to the vagrant | rable effect, adverting amongst other topics to what le had seen during his 
laws recently enacted, by which females could still be worked in | tour among the islands. ° 
chains for sixt days, on the conviction of a single magis-| After paying, said Mr. (i., a visit to the Danish colonies, in all of which 
trate, aud their istrates were not celebrated for their | he was glad to see the spirit of true religion—his attention was directed in 
wisdom or their intelligence. This iniquitous aet had been succession to the windward islands; among them to Tortola, St. Christo- 
passed since Sir Lionel Smith left tho island, and he trusted all | pher, Antigua, and Dominica, and he was happy to report that in each of 
jj ß and olin y (or sods Capek oe 
unjust and iniquitous enactments, and urging on the eption, 5 n gly rate wages on 
British government the policy and the justice of getting the estates to which they were attac ed. He found that a good under- 
rid of them (Loud applause.) The Rev. Gentleman élosed his standing generally prevailed between masters and labourer. He called to 
. 15 ° : mind the testimony of one in Tortola employing 1500 free labourers, in 


address by an able an powerful appeal to professing Christians the various estates under his charge, as owner or attorney, by which it 
appeared that all were working well, and there were no complaints. The 
same report was given by many high and respectable parties in the other 
islands, and especially by one in Dominica, having almost one half of 
the estates in the island under his care—one who had been accustomed to 
the old system, but who now freely acknowledged thet the Isbourers were 
working diligently, and for moderate wages, und that the properties had 
saved money by the change. Now, he wished bis friends to observe, and 


ing off the property, will be required to pay 1s. 8d. per week 
ad all above a years old, 10d. per week, and must work five 
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und ministers of religion in America, to renounce the holding and 
traffic of slaves, and wash for ever from their hands a stain which 
580 alike disgraceful and inconsistent to them as men and Chris- 
8. 
Tho Rev. Mr. Moreas then came forward and proposed a 
resolution which had been entrusted to him, and in doing 80 
sud, he desired to call upon them to express their sympathy 
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he hoped he should not tire them, that tbe circumstances of some of the 
islands were different from those of others, and he knew of no two (and 
his friend Captain Stuart would bear him out in saying so,) be knew of 
no two more different than Antigua und Dominica, Antigua was what is 
called a dry island, highly cultivated, with little or no wood-land, and also 
very unproductive. Dominica, on the other band, was blessed with 
Doundless fertility—not one-tenth part of it was cultivated, und a good 
portion of {tin desert. Thus, in either a natural or physical . these 
islands differed ; and in a moral and intellectual view, their difference was 
still greater. In Antigua, the people had enjoyed a christian education 
for a great many years. 7000 (we understood Mr. Gurney to say,) were 
being instructed in ber schools, under the influence of Methodists, 
Moraviana, and Church of England teachers. Perhaps of all the colonies, 
there was not one so fairly circumstanced as Antigua. Go forward to 
Dominics, and the people were found under the authority of their Roman 
fathers, and yet the good old plan answered equally well in both islands—the 
plan of giving fair wages. Take the educated and the ignorant, the dry 
and the bountiful island, where an opportunity of squatting is offered, and 
the people were found labouring equally well. He would appeal to bis 
friend Captain Stuart, (Captain Stuart, said, certainly.) Iere then was 
proof that the principle of giving fair work for fair wages belongs to the 
nature and constitution of man, and he was sure from what be bud already 
seen, that there was no part of the human race to which this observation 
could be applied with more cogency, than to the descendants of Africa. With 
respect to the question of imports, he had been delighted in Antigun and 
St. Christopher's, to find the imports just double what they had formerly 
deen, and to what was that to be ascribed ?—to the fondness of the people 
for good clothing. in preference to the oznaburghs which had been men- 
tioned; though he was not opposed to oznaburgh, and he would wish to 


avoid every statement which might possibly give pain, at which offence 
might be taken in the present state of parties.” 


ON THE CONTROL OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF THE WINDWARD ISLANDS OVER TRINIDAD. 


(From the Trinidad Standard.) 


The editor of the West Indian thus concludes his notice of the recent 
important change which have been made as regurds the nature of the con- 


trol to be exercised by the governor-general of the windward islands 
over the affairs of this colony :— 


“It would thus appear that while Sir Evan McGregor is so far 
relieved from the care, the trouble and auxiety of mind attendant 
upon the administration of the government of Trinidad—his authority 
as civil governor is in no way lessened, and that this arrangement 
is more the result of those changes which had been decided upon 
at the colonial office, previously to the presentation of the Trinidad 
memorials upon the subject, than from a desire to ratify the Trinidad- 
ions, or ratber that portion of them, who were ready to “ move 
heaven and earth” to effect the separation of their island from the 
windward government. 
There can be no doubt, that bis Excellency heartily rejoices over this 
new arrongement—at any rate he has no great cause to regret his par- 
tial separation from a people, who, like the Trinidadians, are 30 
completely wedded to their own notions of right ond wrong, and who 
prefer teir own way of managing matters at home, be the system 
ever so bad, to a reform, which would give them an improved state 
of things, and secure to them a liberal, un impartial, and an 
enlightened government.” 
Whether the change had been decided upon ut the Cc lonial Office pre- 
viously to the presentation of the Trinidad memorials upon the subject, 
or was adopted subsequently to “gratify the Trinidudians,“ matters 
little now, seeing, however motived, it has been fully carried into 
effect: yet, that the coloninl minister should have informed us, in 
reply to these very memorials, that in consequence of the con- 
flicting opinions expressed on the subject, no alteration could be 
made in the arrangement—whilst so very material an alteration was 
ulready “decided upon is a little discrepancy in our contemporary's 
hypothesis, which we leave bim to account for as he may think 
proper. As to the imputation of “ being wedded to our own notions 
of right and wrong, and preferring our own way of managing 
matters at home,” we must admit “the soft impeachment.” The 
Trinidadians are not the only people in the world who prefer managing 
their own matters at home, to seeing them entrusted to strangers :— 
least of ull do we wish to have them mixed up witb, and made sub- 
servient to, those of Barbados. Wut interest have we in common 
with her? Or rather, are not our interests and hers the ver 
antipodes of each other. Barbados is an ald country; Trinidad a 
new one: Barbados is un emigrating country; Trinidad an immi- 
grating one. ‘Ihe interests of the two colonies clash in every point, 
und are us opposite as are their respective ratio of fertility, viz.: 
—" Barbados cane-pieces—three acres to the hogshead ;” Trinidad 
cane-pieces—three hogsheads to the acre!” Then look at the size of 
the two colonies.—Trinidad, a dependency of Barbados! Why one 
might as well seek to make England a dependency of the Isle of 
Wight— C'est le clou de girojjle qui veut gourerner le jambon?” Why 
will not our Barbadian contemporaries enjoy their “ liberal, impartial, 


and enlightened government” in quiet, and not force us to say things 
which we would rather leave unsaid ? 


From the British Guiana Royal Gazetie.— The British Emancipator, the 
Jast number of which appeared sometime about the conclusion of last year, 
has been succeeded by another journal, tke constitution and disposition of 
which are nearly the same as those of its predecessors. It is entitled the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, and the second number of it is at present before us. 
The animus of this journal is easily gathered from its extracts and its 
leading article. Its conductors, and those connected with it, seem to be 
as much on the alert to procure dead scandal for dissection, as were the 
supporters of the British Emancipator, to furnish exaggerated falselioods 
and statements as the pabulum of its existence. From its tone we would 
not be surprised if we should be again visited by some restless dema- 
gogues, such as Jonn Scosre—nay, indeed, perbaps by that very man 
himself—and our peaceable and industrious labourers once more rendered 
unsettled and unbappy through his instrumentality. 
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The Barbadian is greatly afflicted at the falling off in the sugar 
crop, and of course attributes it to the overthruw of the good old system. 
With him drought has nothing to do with calamity, and the harsh measures 
of the planters are entirely innocent. Were they once again slave pro- 
prietors, and the negros their goods and chatiels, no doubt the plantations 
would be fruitful—hogsheads of sugar would aaa a und the colony 
would prosper. We suspect some exaggeration in the dolorous accounts 
given by our contemporary, but if they be true to the letter, the following 
observations from the Liberal, on the state of things in the island deserves 
especial attention. They may somewhat account tor the calamity. 

We regret exceedingly the evils with which the country has been 
afflicted, for these few weeks, by the impradent legislation and intemperate 
conduct of men whom self-interest, if not self-respect, should urge into 
the opposite course. It must be evident to every one in the least capable 
of reasoning, that the days of coercion—of successful tyranny—ere for 
ever st an and in these colonies ;—thbat, in a word, the bot-iron yoke ot 
slavery is shattered into n thousand ungatherable and unjoinable fragments, 
and the sooner these ure swept clean away ond forgotten amongst the 
tubbish of the past, the better it will be for all parties concerned. Why 
retain them, or wish to retain tbem, to encumber our habitation, and be an 
eve sore in the sight of many? 

At a moment when the colonies around us are prospering in tranquillity 
and, at least, apparent contentment, it is highly disreputable to Barbados 
— it tells of anything but the wisdom of her rulers and the virtue of her sons, 
that discontent ond disorderly excitement sbould exist and be clamorous 
within her bounds. Could national prosperity even possibly co-exist with 
such a state of society, it would surely be far better to prosper without it 
than with it; but who doubts that ruin is a necessary consequence of such 
a state? 

It is not our intention, in this place, to revert to the immediate causes of 
the evils we are deploring: they are so very generally well known, and 
(let us add) reprobated, that it is unnecessary to notice them here. We 
would rather direct attention to the primary cause, without which those 
others would be inoperative und of no effect, and use our endeavours to 
remove it. That primary cause, as we have repeatedly stated, is the inju- 
dicious system of plantation management adopted subsequently to the 
abolition of apprenticeship, The planters thought, that in binding down 
the liberated negros on their estates as plantation servants,—giving them 
bouses and grounds, and finding them medicine and medical attendance, 
&c. in part of wages,—instead of settling them, at once, as tenants at a 
fair rent, giving them nothing for nothing, and purchasing their disposable 
labour ut the market price ;—they thought, we say, that in thus binding the 
people to the estates, and maintaining over them some remnant of the con- 
straint of slavery, they would be better securing that continuous labour 
without which cultivation could not succeed. This is the best motive we 
can find for their injudicious adoption of plantation servitude, instead of 
the free tenantry system ; itis the motive by which the plonters them- 
selves profess to have been actuated ; but, so far from having effected 
their object, it is notorious, on their own showing, that they have com- 
pletely tailed ;—that continuous labour cannot, for a single week together, 
be calculated upon anywhere, however kind and conciliatory the conduct 
of employers. This might easily have been foreseen. ‘Ibe condition of 
the labourers ns plantation servants, and their consequent subjection to 
the authority and daily surveillance of the planter and his agent, bring 
them into frequent collision with these, and tend necessunly to perpetuate, 
on both sides, the continual excitements,the discontents, and bad feelings of 
slavery, and to beget other evils peculiar to the state of freedom. These are 
so mony obstacles to the quiet settlement of the labouring population, and, 
of course, to the securing of continuous labour from them. They operate, in 
short, to postpone indefinitely the proper result in colonial prosperity, of 
the measure of nbolition—if they do not, indeed, teud to produce other and 
opposito results. 

The planters are now complaining seriously of tbe abduction of the 
labouring population from the island by emigration agents; and truly 
every lover of his country and bis kind must grieve to witness the success 
of these persons. But the planters themselves are the principal agents of 
emigration. It is by their misconduct,—by their imprudent measures for 
the management of free men on principles of slavervy,—by their errors in 
legislation aud practice, that the agents of emigration have succeeded 
and will succeed. Like crows to a feast of carrion, they flock to those 
spots only on which discontent and disaffection are to be found. They are 
invited, lured by the disenses and rottenness of society; - upon these they 
feed and thrive, and the appearance of these evils anywhere is the signal for 
their advent in that place. A healthy state of society—a settled, tranquil, 
contented population possesses no charm for them, offers no field for their 
enterprise. bey shun such as unprofitable. 

If the planters would effectunlly check emigration, they must not hope 
to do it by coercive laws, trenching, in the smallest degree, on the liberty 
of the subject. This would be persevering in their error, and making 
bad worse. It would aggravate the very evil it was intended to remedy. 
It would have the effect, most decidedly, of bringing into the field, as 
their opponents, many now standing aloof, who would rather see the 
island entirely depopulated, than a single right of the people improperly 
restricted; and foremost amongat these, we pledge ourselves to teke our 
stand with all the influence, be that little or much, which we possess. If 
they would effectually check emigration, let them retrace their steps,—let 
them reform their plantation system, correct the abuses on which emigra- 
tion depends for success, and settle the population in a condition to con- 
sider dispassionately and soberly the seductive promises of its agents, and 
resist their evil arts, if any such are resorted to. Let the planters, for their 
own sake and their country’s, but resolve to do this, and set about the 
doing of it steadily and in good faith: and we and every friend of the 
people are ready to co-operate with them to tbe utmost extent of our abi- 
ity. Let them do this, and we pledge ourselves to rid the island, now 
aud for ever, of emigration agents within one month from date. 


The accounts from the generality of the Islands are favourable, ss to 
the working of the agricultural population. At a recent meeting of the 
Windward agricultural society of St. Vincent, it was unanimously 
resolved, in reply to a question put by the president That a decided 
improvement has taken f place amongst the agricultoral labourers 
resident on estates, since January last: that they appear more contented 


and satisfied with their situations, and that the labour afforded by 
them, is more continuous.” Grenada Gazette, 
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THE HANOVER MAGISTRATES AGAIN!!! 
OPPRESSIVE EXCESS OF JURISDICTION. 

Wars will the labouring classes of this community have justice done them ? 
when will they enjoy the benefit of equal laws, and the impartial adminis- 
tration of such laws? Will it be surprising if the peasantry, goaded to 
desperation by such proceedings as those of the magistrates in the care 
of Otty, and in that detailed in another part of this day's impression, 
which we have copied from the Falmouth Post, with the many others 
which every succeeding post brings to our knowledge—will it be surprising, 
we sav, if the labourers should at length lose patience, and come to a 
determination to work no longer for parties, who so obstinately withhold 
from them the possession of the civil rights, to which they are in law, as 
well as justice, entitled ! l 

If trash houses have been maliciously destroyed in Hanover, to what 
source is the alarming evil to be attributed, but to the insane and perverse 
course pursued by the magistrates. attorney, and ao aig of that ill-fated 
parish? If the peasantry should throw down the hoe, and altogether 
abandon the caltivation of the cane in that part of the islund, or even 
emigrate in a body with their wives and children, from a quarter in which 
they have suffered so much injustice and oppression, to settle in some 
better governed district, to what cause will the absent and ruined pro- 
prietor be able to truce so overwhelming a calamity, but to such decisions 
as that of Otty, and this of Lewis! ` 

We have berean instance of a BLACK man sentenced to TUREB MONTHS’ bard 
labour in the penal gang, for merely using an insolent expression to a white 
book-keeper—for there is not a shadow of evidence that can justify the 
magistrates ia convicting him of breach of contract, even if any contract 
actually existed.— Reverse the matter for a moment, and let us suppose 
that the book-keeper, had, in the plenitude of his authority, used the 
expressions alleged to the labourer Lewis and we ask Messrs, Cocking 
and Pullar, whether they would have dared for a moment to think of send- 
ing bim to the bouse of correction for three months, or even three minutes ? 

Such cases of improper language are constantly brought before the 
magistrates, both local and stipendiary, in this town and Kingston, and in 
all cases, whether the offender be black or white, he is punisbed by the 
infliction of a smell pecuniary fine, and in default of payment, committed 
to the house of correction, for a term, never, we believe, exceeding seven 
or eight days. 

We recommend the case of this unfortunate victim of magisterial 
ignorance or iniquity. to his Excellency’s most serious consideration; and 
we again call upon him to reform and purge tho Hanover bench of magis- 
trates. So long as such men as Messrs Pullar, Johnson, Dawes, and 
especially Cucking, are permitted to— 

Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven— 
there will be no chance of repose or prosperity for this distracted colony. 

When will the peasantry of this country be permitted, in tranquillity 
and peace to enjoy the blessings of that freedom, for which, as at present 
extended to them, the defrauded people of Great Britain have paid far 
beyond its full value. | 

Will it still be pretended, even in the house of a in the face of the 
late monstrous decisions in Hanover, St. James’s, St. George’s, St. David’s, 
and Port-Royal, and in fact, in almost every other parish in the island, 
that the interests of the labouring population so often brought in collision 
with those of the planter, can be safely entrusted to a magistracy com- 
posed exclusively of the Jatter. 

Let tbe British government before hazarding the rash experiment, 
bethink themselves of the fate of the unfortunate flock, which the silly 
shepherd who begrudged the necessary food to his faithful dogs, consigned 
to the disinterested care of wolves, who undertook to serve him without 
a conclusion, we ask, will Sir Charles Metcalfe grant effectual redress 
to the injured man, Lewis? Will he cause him to be released from the 
cruel punishment to which he has been so iniquitously consigned? And 
will he, on ascertaining the correctness of the report now published, 
dismiss the two A magistrates who bave so prostituted the duties 


of their office? We shall see. 


— — 


PROSECUTION OF MESSRS. BARRETT AND REID, 
MISSIONARIES, 


A new prosecution exhibiting the love of justice cherished 1. the 
enlightened courts of Jamaica has been set on foot against Messrs, 
Barrett and Reid, missionaries of the London and Baptist Mis- 
sionary Societies. They are accused of creating a riot with the 
intention of assault. The facts lie within small compass. 
Drunkenness with its attendant evils had fearfully increased in 
the parish of Clarendon, and the above-named gentlemen, as it 
behoved them, employed every legitimate incans to arrest its pro- 

. One of them, Mr. Barrett, drew public attention by a 
letter to the Colonial Reformer, to the increase of rum shops, 
which of course gave great offence to certain gentlemen, keepers of 
these shops. One of them, a Mr. Anderson, lived opposite to 
Mr. Barrett’s house. On many occasions the ill will of Mr. A. 
against Mr. Barrett had discovered itself, and threats appear to 
have been used, which we do not choose to repeat. 

One evening, while Mr. Barrett was at a public service in the 
chapel of Mr. Reid, at some little distance from his residence, Mrs. 
B. (then near her confinement, ) was greatly alarmed at the point- 
ing of a | 7 by Mr. Anderson, towards the house ; she of course 
expected mischief, and dispatched a messenger for her husband to 
return immediately. He did so, followed by many of his friends 
who had been worshipping with him. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Reid also followed. Both gentlemen desired 
that the people should not accompany them, but remain in the 
chapel. On arriving at Mr. Anderson's house remonstrances en- 
sued, and Mr. Parker, a friend of Anderson's, avers that Mr. Reid 
shook a stick at him in a threatening manner, a thing exceedingly 
improbable. It is unnecessary to add that the evidence sustaining 
the charge was futile in the extreme, nevertheless the partics were 
found guilty. Fain would the court have fixed on one of the 
above missionaries the charge of riotous assault, but this of course 
was overruled ; not less than three persons must be leagued to- 
gether for such an offence. 

Sentence was not pronounced ; the defendants entered into 
recognizances to appear when called on, and a motion for an arrest 
of judgment, on the ground of an informality, was announced. 

uch is the measure dealt out to the friends of freedom and 
virtue in Jamaica—all must expect to have a share of it. We are 
glad to extract from a subsequent paper a complete exculpation of 
the accused parties, by those who are most likely to know them. 

We the undersigned, missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society assembled at Chapelton, feeling ourselves called upon to 
take some public notice of the late prosecution of our brother, the 
Rer. W. G. Barrett, and the Rev. James Reid, of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, do hereby declare, that while we abhor, and 
should condemn in any persons, and more especially in Christian 
ministers, such conduct as that of which they have been accused, 
we have at the same time a firm conviction that thev are innocent 
of the charges brought against them, and our confidence in the 
integrity of their character, is not in the least abated. We beg to 
offer them assurance of our cordial sympathy with them, in the 
tronble and pain which the proceedings in the case must have 
occasioned them.” 


Joux Ving, First Hill, Trelawney. 

WILLIAM ALLoway, Dry Harbour, St. Ann's. 
Jonn Woo.ermeoer, Kingston. 
Ronknr Jones, Chapelton. 

Bexsamin FnAxXIIx, Morant Bay. 


(From the Dominican of March 1 ith.) 

Tux LecisLaturs.—The assembly were to meet to-day, but owing, we 
understand, to . in the spesker, no meeting took place. 

In our anxiety to be brief last week, we omitted, in the notice of legis- 
lative proceedings, a message from the lieutenant-governor, announcing 
the disallowance, by Sir William Colebrooke, of the vagrant and poor 
relief bills, recently passed by the council and assembly. The grounds 
given are, the specification of offences constituting “an idle and disorderly 
person” in the first clause of the vagrant bill, includes some belonging 
rather to police than to a vagrant bill; and the leaving of the execution of 
the bill to the general, and not solely to the stipendiury mngistracy of the 
island—the latter point will, however, be permitted provided a suspending 
clause be added to the bill. ‘The “poor” bill is refused assent, because it 
substitutes a relief less in value than the one now existing under the abo- 
lition act: the latter law granting 4s. 6d. per week to infirm former 
apprentices besides the use of their former domiciles, which the late 
owners are enjoined to allow them, and the bill now rejected being entirely 
dilent as to these domiciles. 

Another message was received from lieutenant-governor M‘Phal, 


JAMAICA MAGISTHACY. 

From the Colonial Reformer.—We have learnt with much surprise that a 
large bench of overseers, located on properties in a neighbouring perish, 
have been recommended for commissions in the peace, and that amongst 
them are several former pupils of the notorious John Blair. 

We would entrent bis Excellency when this most extraordinary recom- 
mendation reaches him, to pause, and before he gives his assent to such 
appointment to cause] strict inquiry to be instituted into the qualification 
and competence of these parties, for the important office to which it is 
sought to elevate them. 

ith the gentlemen in question, we have no sort of acquaintance; but 
in our view of the matter, it is quite a sufficient reason for their exclusion 
from the commission, even supposing them duly qualified in other respects, 
that they are holding dependent situations, subject to the direct control or 
capricious will of their employers, and are not even permanent residents 
in the district in which they would be commissioned to act in a judicial 
ca ° 
RAT a mar of planting attorney, or even proprietors in too 
een found to be attended with serious inconve- 


announcing the relief from prison of a man named Christmas, confined therein | large a proportion, has t 
& considerable time for kidnapping a child and returning him to bis owner | niences; but the objection applies with tenfold force to one com of 
overseers who would be liable to loss of situation and removal the 


in Gaudaloupe fand who had been fined £100, and recommending the fees 
due by him to be paid by the colony to the Provost Marshal. 

We are sorry, says the same r, that Sir Wm. Colebrook bas refused 
bis assent to the vagrent bill, lately psssed by both the council and 
assembly (an event which has of fats been exceedingly rare) on the 
ground of its not being restricted, in its execution, to the stipendiary 
ee: This bill can hardly be said to be one effecting the relation 
0 Proprietor and cultivator of the soil; all which measures, we have 

s argued, should not be left to the general magistracy. 

Wwe think that if a proper representation, were speedily drawn up, and 
ri to Antigua, in the shape of a message from the assembly, along! with 
bin te bill, it might afford his Excellency some information, and induce 

im to allow the bill to be in force, st least, till we can hèar from England. 


His Excellency we have no doubt, is sufficiently i 
| informed already, and 
e after this enlightened procedure on his parts we aball hear no 
te of the vagrant and poor relief bills, 
8 * 


district, for entertaining or acting on views differing from those of their 
loyers. In this way too, a most dangerous power would be vested 


em 
in the bands of such employers. 


(From the Barbados Liberal.) : 

Barrısu Guiana—The papers from this colony, are principally taken 
up with discussions on the topic of immigration, which it is supposed will 
y benefit this magnificent province; but as to the description of 
greatly that will best suit the climate and the species of labour to be 
performed, time will eventually show. Thirty thousand dollars, says the 
Guiana Chronicle of the 2nd instant, were this day placed on the estimate 
as ‘‘extraordinaries,” to be managed, by three commissioners, for the 


benefit of the colony. 


Tus Wsaruer.—The papers from the windward islands are still full of 
complaints of the shortness of the crops owing to the long droughts . 
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From a recent number of the Demerara Royal Gazette, we learn that 
heavy rains have fallen in that colony. Some apprebensions are awakened 
as to what effect this may bave on the cropé—es yet, however, we have 
heard of no inju 

„ Within the ‘Test ‘thirty-six bours more rain has fallen in and about 
George Town, than can be recollected by the oldest inhabitant to have fallen 
in the same space of time during any previous year. 

“The town was so inundated, that the run of water, through the 
opened flood gates, during the six hours of ebb tide made but a very slight 
diminution in its height; the entire of Leopold - atreet and several 
aback of town, being, even then, impassable, except in coorials. 

“At firat we were inclined to ascribe this slowness in the fall of the 
water to neglected drainage of the town; but the report of a gentleman 
who visited the east coast this morning, set right our opinion on thet sub- 
ject ; all along the coast for many miles, the front cultivated land of the 
estates is one sheet of water. ; 

“ From certain data, we bave come to the conclusion, that two end a 
half feet of water must have fallen since yesterday morning. It is to be 
hoped that our own cultivation may{not suffer, and that so unusual a meteoro- 
logical menon in our quiet atmosphere may not indicate some alarming 
and dangerous change in the weather of our neighbouring colonies. 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


previously pease and made ready for them by the fuctors on the coast, 
All these vessels are built ia Baltimore, ostensibly for the Havauns trade. 


ae For every slave landed the governor of Porto Rico receives a dou- 
tloon.” 


THE FIRE AT GREEN POND TRASH-HOUSE. | 


The Colonial Reformer having expressed its opinion, that the 
fire which destroycd the Trash-house of Green-pond estate was 
the work of an incendiary, and that it was the natural though 
lamentable result of the exasperated feelings of the people, on wit- 
nessing the unlawful outrage committed by their employers, in 
tearing off the roof from the houses of Menairn and Little—thus 
retracts its error, and does justice to the accused parties. 

From what we have since heard, we fear we have been doing a 
great deal of injustice to those people. We learn that there was 
not the slightest evidence to justify the imputation against any 
one of the people—that there was some reason to suspect that the 
fire originated from the wadding of a pistol fired that morning from 
the great house. . 

At all events, Menairn and Little were clearly exculpated by 
the very evidence their accusers gave before the magistrates. Yet 
in the face of that evidence, at the instance of Dr. G. Senior McF. 
Lawson, magistrate of the parish, and assistant judge of the Assize 
Court, a bill of indictment was sent in to the grand jury—a 
Montego Bay grand jury, be it remembered. Yet that jury re- 
turned the bill IGNORED !! 

We learn that the conduct of Dr. Lawson towards those unfor- 
tunate persecuted men, was scandalously oppressive and unjust, 
and could the aggrieved parties bring their case before a fair and 
impartial tribunal, we have no doubt that his ignorance and 
prejudice would be so clearly established, as to entitle them to 
mpl compensation at his hands, for the injury they have sus- 
tained. 

He committed them to prison in tiye first instance, without any 
legal charge of crime being exhibited against them, and without 
any examination whatever. He afterwards had them taken from 
the jail and brought before him at Green Pond estate, a distance 
of four miles, there to be cxamined and re-committed to prison 
for trial no doubt, had the plan not been frustrated by the vigi- 
lance of a conscientious magistrate. 

Again—on the day of the examination at the court house, an 
attempt was made to secure a pack of magistrates of the same 
kidney—which attempt we believe also failed. But after all the 
relentless malignity ot the negro-hating slavery, loving despots of 
St. James’, with{Dr. Lawson we believe, at their head, contrived to 
have bills of indictment preferred against the two men, before the 
grand jury, which providentially was composed of men rather 
more upri hit and honest than what are usual y contained in those 
bodies, and hence, and hence only no doubt, these innocent men 
were saved from being victimized. . 

The friends of the negro, especially, W. Knibb, at more [than 
one public meetiug bad maintained from the occurrence of the 
catastrophe, that it was not the work of the parties accused, 
for which they had been loaded with the accustomed abuse and 
reproach. Who speaks the truth now ? 


The following case of oppression is furnished on the authority of an 
esteemed missionary in Jamaica: 

Jobn Cross was a slave on Georgia estate; had one leg broken a long 
time before the Argyle war, by a cart running over it in be night; soon 
after the said war he slipped in getting over a wall, and broke tbe otber 
leg ; neither of them was ever set, and he is, in consequence, terribly crip- 
pled. During the apprenticeship, being unable to do estate’s work, he was 
sent to the grounds, and employed in making ropes, of course without 
any remuneration. Since freedom, his wife and four children bave been 
constantly working for the estate, and ho has attended to their grounds, 
living in a small thatched and wattled bat not worth twenty shillings. On 
Saturday, the 22nd of February, the book-keeper came up and gave him a 
peper, telling him that it was a charge of a dollar a week for his house and 
grounds. Cross told bim that all bis family were working on the pro- 
perty, and he was only watching their provisions. The book-keeper replied, 
that if he did not pay the rent by the following week, the Falmouth con- 
stable would oome and fetch him down to the court. 1 have given him per- 
mission to put up a hut on the mission property till he and bis family can 
get a piece of land in the neighbourhood. As this is close to his grounds, 


can attend to them as usual, so long as bis family continue to 
the property. 


work for 


* 


ANOTHER SLAVER CAPTURED., 

The Morning Journal contains the following account of the capture of 

a slaver, by H. M. Ship, Cleopatra : 

We learn that a Portuguese schooner, the Louisa, having 283 slaves 
on board, was lately captured by H. M. ship, Cleopatra, captain 
Lushington, and was brought into Port-Royal on Monday last. We 
are rejoiced to find so much activity in this important branch of 
service, amongst our vessels of war. . 

The rapid succession of the late seizures of slave vessels will convey 
some idea of the enormous extent to which the infernal traffic has 
been carried, for it is probable that where one lad been captured, 
ten would escape; but we may reasonably hope, that the frequency of 
these seizures, and the measures which are being taken by tbe British 
covernment, will at length put some check to the horrid traffic. 

„We regret to learn, thut the small pox has broken out amongst the 

poor creatures on board the Louisa, who have been just snatched froin the 
jaws of slavery, and it is supposed that they will be taken round to Navy 


island, and there landed to undergo quarantine, in the same way thut was In the St. George's Chronicie, the attention of the legislature is 
done with the last infected cargo. We lenrn that a proposition is being 


culled to the condition of the poor, especially the diseased poor. 
submitted to the governor, for having them located on one of the quays in | We may be allowed to question whether r laws in the colonies 
the neighbourhood of Port-Royal. If a suitable place can be found for be the best means of affordin relief to these miserable objects.— | 
such purpose, it certainly would be far preferable. Still every man must be convinced that some effective measures 
“Wo have heard some very curious particulars with respect to the | are necessary. In advertising an appeal from the pulpit on behalf 
distribution of the last two cargoes, at Port Antonio, and Montego-Bay ; so of these helpless victims of the slave-system, the editor says :— 
goon as we obtain authentic details, we will lay them before our readers. We would recommend to the attention of our senators the neces- 
| Sity of some provision being made for the relief of the numerous 
poot and indigent, as well as afflicted, persons, who are to be seen 
aily perambulating our streets, some of whom ure 20 loathsome 
in their appearance, as to excite feelings of disgust in the be- 
holder, and who are entirely dependent for their subsistence 
upon the precarious assistance afforded them by the humane 
and liberal. We know that private charity has done a great 
deal towards administering to the wants of many of these mi- 
serable objects, and that the “ Daily Meal“ and “ Alms 
House Societies,” to the extent of the fands at their command, 
have, falso alleviated the sufferings of many of them; but, 
when we state that these means are insufficient, owing to the 
great number of the aged and infirm who resort to town from the 
neighbouring estates—those too, for whom it should have been 
imperative upon the directors and proprietors of estates to have 
made proper provision—we do trust that some measures will be 
adopted, by which the wants of the necessitous may be relieved, 
and the maimed and diseased properly provided for. If we 
mistake not, a Pon was submitted to our legislature some 
time ago, by the home government, for the enactment of poor 
laws ; but which, we believe, were declared either to be unneces- 
sary, or not suited to our state of society; in arriving at this 
conclusion we conceive that our legislators could not have been 
aware of the extent of pauperism in the colony, or they would 
have hesitated ere the aid . It is not however, too late to 
alter their opinion, and the opportunity cannot be better afforded 
them for doing eo, than when they perceive that are made 
to the charity of the community from the pulpit, in aid of 
institutions which are established by voluntary contributions, 


with the avowed object of ministering to the. wants of the desti- 
tute and the needy. 


THE RELIEF OF THE POOR AND DISEASED. 


CARGO OF SLAVES LANDED AT PORTO RICO. 


The following account was given me, says a correspondent, by a mem- 
ber of the Society of Frieuds, from New York, whose veracity 


aud 
care are beyond question :— 


“ 3rd Mo. 29th, 1840. 
“ On the night of 3rd Mo. 12th, 1840, a slaver arrived at St. John's, 


Porto Rito, and landed a cargo of 372 Africans, ata little village called 
Paloseco, situated at the mouth of the harbour. 

“ Fifteen had died on the voyage, and several were still sick. They did 
not look as emaciated as 1 had expected. They were valued at 130,000 
dollars, and the expenses were supposed to be nearly 30,000 dollars. 

„ Labourers being very much needed, they were, no doubt, soon scat - 
tered over the country. 

1 The vessel was built at Baltimore, and took out American natives ; she 
then went to Havanna, and obtained Spanish natives. 

In all cases where a vessel changes ber colours, it is necessary that 
the old natives should be given up to the consul, In this case, however, 
the American natives were endorsed by the American consul, a man 
whose conduct in this respect has already been much censured in the 
United States. ‘These proceedings enabled the vessel to sail under either 
flag at convenience. 

“ After leaving Havanna, she came to St. Jobn’s, Porto Rico, at which 

lace she was owned, and whence she was fitted out for her destination. 

radford, the American consul, of St. John’s, was absent ; but Francis W. 


Preston, whom he had deputed to act for him, was cognizant of the circum- 


stances, and made app caton to the governor for the detention of the 
vessel. The latter re 


used to recognise his authority, and he was without 
orders in writing. 


*The vessel was thus suffered to leave; she was only absent 70 days, 
was on the coast of Africa half an hour, had just shipped the slaves, when 


an English eruizer appearing, she was obliged to leave her boats and make 


all sail, when she acceded ta eluding her pursuers. The negros were 
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De. Parmer. [From the Dominican.) We avail ourselves ANTI-SLAVERY INTERVIEW WITH THE KING OF 
of the earliest opportunity to 5 855 9 Ha and con- THE FRENCH. 
temporary Dr. Parmer of the amaica Colonia ormer the expression í ; ne ; 
e bee sympathy othe untoward treimea which be faa bea | p24 g Beere d, Agb a Taai t, er Sei 
doomed 1 5 being incarcerated in the common: and the. Rev. Dr. Wright of St-Germain-en-Laye, formerly coloni 
jail by order of the houses of assembly of that extrsordinary country. Chaplain at the Cape of Good: Hope, had the honour of a private audience 
— | of the Kie on 8 to de an e e imploring 5 Majesty to 
5 noes 3 : take the earliest most effective means of securing the'abolition ot the 
gae a 5 2 a gh th 5 8 bay ora odioùs traffic in slaves and the extinction of slavery itself. In the course 
sudo 00 ae : 8 tbe 88 E freed ahr ry, Eon of a long and interesting conversation, his Majesty displayed an intimate 
VV bck justice. Longi scouaintance with the subject in all its bearings, and expressed the utmost 
may be be ited to continue the Lonourable contest against oppression | abhorrence of the system arising from the scenes he had himself witnessed 


ead wrong of every kind, in which he has sv successfully engaged. in Cuba forty years ago. With regard to the contindance of the 

toleration of slavery. in the French West Indies, his Majesty spoke with 
the degree of reserve rendered imperative by the: position of the 
questions with which it is connected in the chambers, a8 the same time 
assuring the gentlemen of the deputation that he would: transmit their 
address to bis council, and recommend its humane objects. to their 
serious gonaideration, His Majesty admitted thet an eariy amelioration 
of the legal condition of the slaves become indispenzable, but seemed 
of opinion that an intermediate state, resembling that of the adecripti 


glebœ of ancient Rome, or the serfs of the north of Burope, might be a 
convenient preliminary to the enjoyment of complete freedom. 
The following is the address: 


my it please Your Majesty, be 
e the citizens of a friendly nation who glory in the strict alliance 
which our beloved sovereign maintains with your Majesty; approach your 
royal person with sentiments of profound respect, beseeching Your 

ajesty’s beneficent interposition in behalf of that jong persecuted African 
race whose sufferings and wrongs we haye severally .witpessed.in various 
regions of the world. 

t is since the commencement of your Majesty's reign, that the Africana 
elave-trade has been practically abolished throughout yous Majesty's 
9 If che same e 5 75 a 1. bien 5 tho 

: : state of slavery which still unhappi revails, the glory e double 
loose. He would no more trail, track, bunt, or follow, than e red heifer, | achievement would far surpass all he lumps of ohilanth py obtained 
and nothing could induce him. ‘The plan is a decisive failure. by any single monarch since the creation of the world. Between the 


7 741 — suppression of the English slave-trade in the reign of George the Third, 
. A SLAVE WHIPPED TO DEATH. 


| and the final abolition of slavery in eae of William the Fourth, a period 
9 twenty- é ‘as suffeted to elapse. 
(From the Eeunyullt.)—Extraet ef a letter from Mavana.—|° The peace and prosperity which have ble 
Six days since, a slaveholder, two miles from liere, in a fit of rage, 
e 


A Userxes. Tamapmiri.—aA short time since W. Knibb visited 
the house of correction in ‘I'relewney ! to see how things were going on.“ 
The tresd- mill. was found so rusty that it would not move. . “ How is this, 
ssid be to tha heeper. why is your mill in such bed order! “ The fact 
is,” replied the keeper, ‘‘ since the ist of August, I heve not been 
able to muster hands enough to put on it—criminals are becomisg scarce 
in this vicinity“. 


BLOOD HOUNDS IN CUBA--FOR WHAT; EXCEPT TO ' 
HUNT THE NEGROB1) 


A lettor from Mantanzas, (Cuba,) received in New York, men- 
tions that the United States schooner, of war, Filrt, bai taken on board a 
fresh supply. af bloodhounds to hant down the Florida Indians; but a New 
York paper says that the bloodbounds bave been tried, aud are of no use— 

„An Indian warrior wes captured e. few days ago by the troops near 
Suwanne, Old. Towa, Hemmorb, with fall bia, camp utensils, and the first 
and only experiment wag tried with these tarible bloodhounds, Thus: 
the dog was kept close to the Indian, to get well acquainted wick the 
scent; Iben the Indian was taken some distance, and the monster let 


The peace and prosperity which have bleseed the auspicious reign of 


the king of the French, the benevolence of your Majesty's heart, the 
whipped one of his negros so 5 to cause his death. wisdom of your government, and the unanimity of your people, afford 
then sent two other negros io hury him, bét when they arrived at abundant guarantees that a much shorter interval will suffice to accom- 
the yard, the old free 8 whose busivess it is to Dury thé dead, | plish the wishes of all the friends of humanity. ae 
discovering that the dead man hall every appedranes of having | We have already sufficient experience of the results of emancipation as 
been killed by violent hands, tefusdd't6 intet the bodys! and sent | Manifested in the progressive improvement of the freg Igbouring popula- 
immediately ‘to the captain of the district, ‘who. Lame di tion of the British, colonies in habits of order and industry, and in the 

ined the body, and toned.: the! other slaves, all' of whom 5 diminijtion of crime, to be able to affirm that the advent of 
mined 5. estio i E N ; 
testified to the facts; dnd had chert ithinetHiataly ‘ebhiinybivated 20 fret fn has been attended with sgnal success. ne for the éwiancipati 

) “ata ae er It is to France that the world now looks, not alone for the emancipation 
nd e Mima ia Mitet 1 ji 4 ht 20 of the handful 6f slates she possesses in her on colanies; but, through 
older before Him; and est mon d, hie -| her example for the practical recognition of the principle ‘that slave 

tenced to prison for life, to serves an apprenticeship dt breaking] and the slnve-tradé‘ ate’ no 888 io be any where folerated ky this 
stoned, for Macadhmizing ‘the Streets! AJ | advanced period of thémineteenth 1 on ae te | 

About twenty miles from Hete, (some four weeks tite, tende We pray you Majesty's acceptance of a work prepared 7 one of our 
eae abused one of his slaves, and the physician w ded amarg 1 15 l Aa in a 1 0 ao 5 dee 59 5 new 
t lected: to inform iter.. and simple plan for the prompt and peacefu ition ic 
el aa e e to 5 bas kem 70 5 able, slave-trade: Phi py has obtained e cordial probation of the British : 
with all the infiuence of his friends and oncy, to gpt release from sia „ . feu Te T 15 T is the 
his confinement: Thus you bel the différence ee republican | en p u whence eg : „ en, 
and monatchial sls very, the one makes laws to protect only the 
1 and these laws are ee by the pops: while the other, 
whose laws emanate from the throne, are of a character to protect 
the slave from the abusd of the master. J have become fully 


ment, it hak &#ttracted the serious attention of several of its members, and 
more especially of the noble lord who negociated the existing treaty 
satisfied that ps os Slavery, of all others, is incalculably 
the most severe and horrid in ite effects. i 


with Spain, to which your Majesty's government hus since become a 
party. i ae A 2 275 8 7 k x ` , 5 

To a measure which interferes with ho existing law, the consent of the 
Spanish and Brazilian governments would doubtless be easily obtained, if 
France and England were to eoncur in demanding it. 

It is to promote so desirable an object and earnestly implore your 
Majesty to take into your gracious consideration the earliest and most 
effective means of securing the abolition of the odious traffic in slaves, 
and the speedy and universal extinction of slavery itself that we now re- 
specff ''v throw ourselves at your Mavtectv’s feet. 


` INSTITUT D'AFRIQUE. — | 
WX consider it due to M. 0 Ant hu, to in- 


sert his reply to Mr. Turnbull's Jetter on- the Institut d' Afrique, i : | 
and addressed to Galignani’s Messenger of the Stlvinetant, Of che] pur, ee . H. Taspoct 
Institut’ itself, we are mot in possession of mueh information to my | May sth, 1840. W. Waionr. 


PROGRESS OF THE ABOLITION CAUSE IN FRANCE. 

The following passages are a translated extract from a letter 
addressed by a leading member of the French Chamber of Deputies 
to Mr. Turnbull, the author of “Travels in the West. 

6 The discussion on the sugar law has, been exceedingly fayourable to 
the friends of negro emancipat ion. Messers. Laplagne, er, 
Duvergier de Hauraime, Duchatel, and Dumont the defenders of. the 
colonies whom we regard as our adversarjea have all ee 
the necessity of abolishing slavery and of engaging in it, with perse- 
verance. The president of the council also has held the same | age, 
until the social transformation has been accomplished in the colonies, | 
M. Thiers cannot attempt to destroy the indigenous sugar, | 

‘¢ I should be glad to know what passed at your audience with the king. 
If his Majesty has resolved to move in this question, if cannot fail to 
advance with rapid strides. Had my name been inscribed to speak in thi 
debate, I should have been able with the aid of your book to have j 
the errors of a former minister of finance, who has asserted that the 
number of slaves in Cuba is trifling as compared with the whites, a fact 
which is only true of Porto Rico. M. de Toqueville is to bring forward 
his motion on Tuesday next, for . a day for the discussion of the 
project of M. de Tracy, unless the president of the council in the name of 
the government shall declare his readiness to adopt its principle.” 


From an American Paper.) —39, 056 persons have petitio 
the Massachusetts legislature United States, on the abalitian at 
alavery, and kindred matters during their late session, | 


before our readers | | 
_ “Sim,—You inserted in your journal of the 2d inst. a letter oh the sub- 
5 of the African Institution, evidently written with the intention af 

inging into disrepute this French and international establisbment, 
founded for the purpose of protecting the African race, and, at the same. 
time, for accomplishing the civilisation, with the general colonisation, of Í. 
Africa. I lay before yon letters from five presidents, which destroy a 
malevolent allegation by written evidence. As to the considerable sum to 
which the letter above referred to alludes, it amounts at this time to the 
sum of £21, still in the hands of our bankers. It is not with such weak 
resources that the Institute coald support itself. I am not surprised at 
this attack; for it is ever the fate of great and good undertakings to attract 
envy and hatred. One of the founders of the Institution, and devoted as 
much as any man can be by my principles, as shown by my writings, to 
the cause of the blacks, I should havé been equally wanting to my own 
character and personal feelings, as to the dignity of the institution, if J 
had not immediately taken up its defence. I shall confine my. answer to 
this. Nevertheless I shall make it my pleasure, as it is my duty, to leave 
the archives of the institation open to examination. The President and 
Secretary's offices are at No. 7, Rue Saint Florentin. The meeting-room 
of the institution is at No 7, Rue Neuve des Capucines, where the sittings 
of the institution are held twice every month. Any person may be pre- 
sent, on applying for a ticket by letter. Its journal will make known all 
ii acta, and its editors will be able to defend its eause, and, if need be, 
their own persons. I expect, Sir, from your well-known impartiality, the 
insertion of this letter in your next namber, and offer you, in this antici- 
pation, the thanks of your very humble and most obedient servant, . 

c HIPPOLYTR DE SAINT ANTHOINE.” 
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ENS AND FRANCE, 


(From the Lmancipator.) 


The Texians are disposed to make the utmost of the hasty re- 
eognition of their nationality by the government of France. The 
recent arrival of a diplomatic agent is thus heralded :— 

„Thie arrival of M. de Saligny, Charge d'affaires from the 
court of France to Texas, was productive of immense gratih- 
ention. IIis visit was made the occasion of a grand display 
in the shape of a large procession, by which he was met in 
the wild and beautiful valley of the Colorado, some few miles 
from Austin, and escorted to his lodgings by the mayor and 
civil authorities, General Henderson, late minister to France 
and England, the hou. secretary of war, most of the heads 
of departments and bureaus, and a considerable concourse of 
citizens and strangers,” 

If this“ M. de Saligny” can read English, and takes the papers, 
he must have been greatly flattered on perusing in the Houston 
Morning Star, of Feb. 17, a letter from Dr. Francis Moore, Jun., 
one of the Texian senators, in reply to one of his constituents, who 
asked him why he opposed taking the census, by which his county 
would have been inore fairly represented. Dr. Moore says in the 
first o :— 

„It was proved beyond a doubt that the popuiation of the re- 
public was not sufficiently great to authorize a constitutional 
in rease of the representatives, and consequently the measures 
would have been useless, and the expense wasted. To those who 
have been accustomed to hear THE MAGNIFIED REPORTS 
of the jot nen of ‘Texas, as published in the United States Jour- 
nals, this account may scem chimerical, but if any individual 
doubts this assertion, by turning through the files of the Telegraph 
and noticing the votes in each county at the annual election, he 
will be convineed of its truth, 

Thie second reason that induced me to vote against the bill, 
was, that it would injurionsly affect our foreign relations, We 
are just on the point of opening communications with several 
forcign powers, for the recognition of our independence and the 
extension of our comnicree. 


À i Advertisement. 


PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 
HE attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 
is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 
recently tuken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin of those against whem they have been directed. 
but the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the Negro 
ut so costly a sacrifice. 

At the Assizes for the county of Cornwall, held at Montego Bay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under ditterent pretexts, against several 
well-known friends of the labouring cìasses iu that Island. Amongst the 
victims of thes» proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the magistrates 
specially appointed tor the protection of the emancipated population, im 
each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which 
can leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of 
oppression has rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom. 

At the same Assizes, a criminal information, filed by order of the Court 
against the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Baptist 
minister, was tried, and the jury, without the formality of retiring to cor- 
sider their verdict, immediately ucquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chief Justice, and the plaintiff was left will. 
his injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pay. 

These violent and reckless proceedings uppear to have produced u 
greater excitement than has been known in the island since the insur- 
retion in 1832. 

Ihe Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
was once sought to deprive them by brute force, now falling victims to the 
more specious, but not less effectual weapons of oppression, in the form ot 
lecal proceedings. 

‘The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of persons 
belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed t! e abc- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is ro 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the parties against whom the-e 
verdicts have been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
Island, und, if requisite, to the ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
will involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurreu. 


To meet these expenses, an earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the British public. 


Ifa census were taken just at this 
juncture, and the result should be published to the world, SIOW“/ͥ 


ING OUR POPULATION TO BE LESS TITAN ONE-TIFTII 
of its estimated limit, England, Belgium, Spain, and other powers 
might be disposed to regard us as too diminutive to deserve notice. 
Indeed, General Henderson, when the bill was before the senate, 
informed me, that in negotiating with the French minister for the 
late treaty, he was COMPELLED TO REFER TO THE EX- 
AGGERATED REPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
JOURNALS, in which the population of Texas is rated at from 
300,000 to 500, 000. Had the census been taken, and the French 
minister enabled to refer to the statistical tables of the republic, 
and found the population /ess than the least sum above mentioned, 
(General Henderson observed,) he might not have considered the 
question relative to OUR RECOGNITION OF SUFFICIENT 

MPORTANCE TO ENGAGE HIS ATTENTION,” 

We shall transmit this statement to our Euro 
dents, in such a way, that it will not be lost sight of. The fol- 
lowing recent intelligence from Mexico, which we find in the 
New York Morniay Uhronicle, March 24th, will be interesting to 
those who held ‘Texas stock. 

Latest FRO Muxico.—Srrrit oF THE MEXICAN JOURNALS.— 
The treaty of inde:anity for claims of citizens of the United States 
against Mexico has been ratiticd, 

General Santa Anna, it is said, had obtained his passports, with 


the view of travelling, whether in the United States or in Europe 
Was not known, 


The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, with power 
to add to their number, to lay the purticulars of these atrocious proceedings 
tully betore the public, to promote subscriptions fur the purposes content- 


plated, and for similar cases of oppression, und to superintend the appro- 
priauion of the funds collected. 


COMMITEE. 


Sauri. Gurney, Esq. Treasurer, 


Charles Lushington, Fsg. M.P. | Rev. Thomas Scales, Leeds. 
T. F. Buxton, J. sq. ' 


William Chapman, Esq. Newcastle- 
William Allen, Esq. upon-Tvne. 
Rev. John Dyer. Isaac Kass, Brighton. 
George Stacey, Esq. J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
G. W. Alexander, Esi. R. D. Alexander, Esq. Ipswich. 
Rev. I. J. Freeman. Wm. D. Crewdson, Esq. Kendal. 
Robert Forster, Esq „ W. T. Bhur, Esq. Bath. 
W. B. Gurney, Esq.. Mm. Wilson, Esq. Nottingham. 
Joseph Cooper, Esq. | John Cropper, Esq. Liverpool. 
John Scoble, Esq. Rer. John birt, Manchester. ° 
Jucob Post, Esq. | 


eg correspon- 


G. H. Head, Esq. Carlisle. 
Rev. J. Woodwark. Joseph Eaton, Esq. Bristol. 
Thomas Clarkson, Ese. Phs ferd j} Richard Rathbone, Esq. Liverpeot. 
Hall, near Ipswich. f J. Marriage, jun. Esq. Chelmsiord. 
Joseph Sturge, Esq. Birmingham Henry Sparkes, Esq. Exeter. 
J. T. Price, Esq. Neath. | Jon. Backhouse, Esq. Da 
James Whitchorne, Esq. Pristol. 
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27, New Droad Street. 


The pension granted Ly a former Congress to the widow and 
* . = r . `. 
family of the late Emperor Yturbide, had been discussed by the 
Congress, and confirmed. 
The Mesicai Congress had authorized the government to Lorrow 
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Amount already advertise ꝗ. . 1454 


19 0 
Friends at Llunelly, Brecknocks hire 119 0 
1,000,000 dollars, at not less than cighty cents. for a dollar. This Rev. Dr. Noby, Pirminghom .,.....6.0 0 cote eee . 110 
Joan is to he one of the ways and mcans for carrying on the expe- Rev. S. Lillverop, Dove—- . y n N 
dition against Texas. The principal resource of the government, 5 Godlee, Esq., ewas 1 0 a 
for this projected invasion is the capitation tax, of which we have a oa 15 9 0 tae ec erecensesescenoesces 1 
herctufore spoken. The Guzette of Tamaulipas aliudes to this 1 Edw ae o oS FJ aar GA A 
invasion of Texas in terms of confidenee :— ames awards, T. sel-, Gt eee nee eee e ene ween eee sae ae 
66 z AELA A SEGNEN 7 $ * s . James Trego, isq., altto ener 6 „„ 6% „%%% %„%%/ßß—ò44ꝶ „ „ „„ 
The campaign of Texas will achieve much giory for Mexico ee . A 0 5 0 
i 71 * ©: 5 > Richard Patching, J. Sg., ditto e „ „% % % „ „ e (ũ „ „ „ oooO ooto oooO 
and restore her name and her honour. the slarery of the bleck Isaac Bass, ditto ooo %%% 2 ũ%ũj᷑;ĩ sane 1 0 0 
man, which is tolerated in Teras, and which was the cause of the) Niessrs. Glaisyer and Kemp, Irightoeo n es 1 0 a 
revolution, will arm the Mexicans to drive those usurpers beyond the | Sir Thomas Blomiield, Bart. dUU⁸t ooo 0 160 0 
Sabine. Mexico gives freedom to men of all colours, and she has | Hñuwnrd Lucas, Hs., Soutbwie k... 1 0 0 
her destiny to fulfil a this respec!’ Jonah Unwin, Esq. ditto eese 6 „„ „6 %%% „% „„ „%„%„ „4666 0 10 0 
So, it seems, Mexico has her destiny, “ giving freedom to all 


Subscriptions will be received at the following places: 

Sumuel Gurney, Esq., Treasurer, Lombard-street. 

Messrs. Herries, Farqubar, and Co. St. James’s-street. 

Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Bunkers, Princes-street, Citv. 

Messrs. Hanburys, Taylor, and Lloyd, Bankers, Lombard-street. 

Baptist Missionary Society’s Otlice, Fen-court, F enchurch-street. á 

J. U. Tredgold, Esq., Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

Society, 27, New Broad Street, or by any of the Members of the Com- 

mittee, and by Henry Srxnnv. Sec. 
42, Trinity Square, Borongn. 
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colours,“ as an off-set to the destiny of the Anglo-Saxons, which 
the Texian advocates have so much relicd on— getting possession 
of all the land. We have a strong presentiment that the first is 


the best destiny, and will stand the 2888 Somebody will live. 
to know. 


TEXIAN STATISTICS. 


The whole story told—The following minute statistics of 
Austin are said to be correct:—On the first of January, 1840, the 
whole population, members of congress, speculators, gamblers, loafers, 
and all, amounted to 856—whites 711. White adult males 550, white 
adult females 61 children 100, femilies 75, mechanics 35, lawyers 4, 


physicians 6, printing offices 2, taverns 6, stores 9, grocers 9, billiard 
room l, and faro!. .nks 6—Houslon Siar. 
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EXETER HALL MEETING. 


Ix a second edition of our last number, we published a brief 
report of a mecting at Exeter Hall, on Friday evening, 22nd 
ultimo, with such extracts from the speech of Mr. Knibb on the 
results of emancipation in Jamaica as we were then able to 
obtain. We now subjoin a larger extract from that gentleman's 
address and refer our readers to the Putriot of Monday 25th, for 
a very full report of the meeting. 


Mr. Asien, in rising to address the assembly, said, it is, I assure you, 
wita no ordinary feelings of pleasure that I find myself once more in 
Exeter Hall. My mind recurs to tho scenes by which I was surrounded 
when, nearly eight years ago, I stood before my brethren and sisters, and 
claimed for those who are dear to me as life itself that liberty with which 
God has endowed all his creatures. The Christian principle which was then 
put forth, soon reached, in all its delightful power and energetic force, the 
island from whence I came ; and now I have not to tell of the murdered vie- 
tims of despotic power ; but I have the pleasing duty to perform of assuring 
pa that the mother calls ber children her own —that husbands and wives 

ave begun to feel the full force of that relationship which in slavery could 
never exist, that all have free access to the throne of mercy, undeterred by 
the scowls of the slave-driver or the operation of unjust and iniquitous laws. 
Never, so long as memory holds her seat, shall I forget the delightful day 
which burst upon the islands of the West, when, disencumbered froin the 
yoke which had bound. their inhabitants age after age, parent and child 
stood forth in the full possession of those rights which had been so unjustly 
and so iniquitously withbeld. If there was one circumstance that more 
fully impressed my mind than another, it was this— when about 100 
mothers came to me, with their infants in their arms, on that day, and said, 
“ Minister, take them; for they are yours—you made them free.” After 
having witnessed these Joys, I again return to my native shores, and, ere 
I proceed. 1 claim for Christianity the glorious victory. In the reply 
Which Sir Lionel Smith gave to our address to him on this auspicious event, 
he thus speaks of our conduct. On my assuming the government of this 
colony I strongly expressed my reliance on the whole body of missionaries, 
in their integrity of purpose, and in their loyal principles. You more 
than realised all the benefits I expected from your ministry, by raising the 
negros from the mental degradation of slavery to the cheering oblizations 
of Christianity ; and they were thus taught that patient endurance of evil, 
which has so materially contributed to the general tranquillity, even with 
the aid of a vicious aud well-paid press, both in England and Jamaica, 
and, itmay be presamed, some habitual confidence in Jamaica juries, the 
enemies of your religion have never dared to go to the proof of their 
audacious accusations against you. Gentlemen, the first yenr of general 
freedom has passed away. What were the forebodings of its enemies? 
Where are the vagrants? Where are the squatters? Where the injuries 
against properties or the persons of white men? Out of the 300,000 
oppressed slaves let loose in one day to equal rights and liberty, not a 
huinan being of that mass has committed himself in any of those dreaded 
offences. The admirable conduct of the peasantry in such a crisis bas 
constituted a proud triumph to the cause of religion; and those who con- 
tnbuted to enlighten them in their moral duties, through persecutions, 
insults, and dangers, have daserved the regard and esteem of the good 
ond the just in all Christian countries“ A few weeks after these 
addresses, one of which was in the month of August, and the other in 
October, it pleased Sir Charles Metcalfe, before he bad come into personal 
connexion with any Baptist missionaries at all, to send an official despatch, 
in which he selected the Baptists as political agitators, and distinguished 
sia from the other missionaries bv whom tbex were surrounded. 
Ait it is not my intention to say much on that subject; but I do 

esignate that despatch os unfounded in fact. I claim for my brethren in 
Jamaica a right to be heard at the colonial-office in defence. When 
I last appeared before you, my brother wore this collar (presenting 
© large iron ring) but by political agitation, os they call it, it is now 
trampled in the dust. And what are we now to do witb these things? 
My do not want them in Jamaien. I have thought of sending them 

America. But do my brethren and sisters in America need such trap- 
pings! Is there any necessity that they should wear them? I should not 
on the present 
island of Jamaica, were it not thst I think it due to myself, and to my 
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rates had been doubled. 
be drawn from this. I went to a vestryman, to whom I said,“ You 
have told us part of the truth, now tell me the whole—how many blacks 
are there amongst the paupers who were once slaves?“ What was 
the reply? “Oh, not one.” We have at the present moment, in order to 
satisty the West Indian’s thirst for sugar, to purchase cattle, flour, ee 
tatoes, and every thing else in distant markets, Can you expect that 
Jamaica is never to produce what is necessary for herself! Moreover, 
many of our black brethren think they may as well be masters as servants. 
‘They turn to other employments than sugar-muking. I bad a member of 
the name of Hamilton, who wns obliged to work for his master, but the 
moment he was made free, he set up for himself, and became a road - muker. 
llo took a contract, and paid his work. people 10d. per day more than the 
whites said they were worth. J made out bis accouuts, he brought me the 
money, and when he had paid bis men four bits a day, he himself cleared 
128. per day sterling for bis work. Would he have been a wise man if he 
had continued to work for a master at a shilling per day, when he could get 
12s by working on his own account? The planters say that the Baptist 
missionaries have settled the wages. They settled it themselves This is 
one of the few blessings—and they were very few—that the apprentice- 
ship gave us. During the time of the apprenticeship a number of persons 
came to be valued. The masters universally come down, and deposed oa 
oath to their. value, and thut fixed the waves. We saw how it was going 
on, and what would be the result. Let the planters deny it if they can; 
we have their words, deposing on God's eterna) truth, that the labour of 
apprenticeship was worth so much, and can vou suppose that when the 
people were free it was of less worth than when they were slaves? In 
what we lave done in this matter we bave really benefited the master. 
It was my happiness, in connexion with an estate of a gentleman in 
London, on which my brother Barratt has lived nearly all his life, to 
make the first settlement of wages; and I made it at two-thirds of 
what they said it was worth. Let that be denied if it can—I assert 
it as a distinct and palpable fact. When I had wade this arrange- 
ment, a person was sent to the Oxford estate to make the people dis- 
contented; and urged on by some white men, they came and said that I 
had made a bad bargain. So convinced was I of the equity of the pro- 
ceeding, that I called the men into the mill- yard, and said, Lou have 
made a bargain ; I know it is a good one. You have entered into a cove- 
nant, and unless you fulfil it, I will never interfere again.” They did fulfil 
it. But tbis is not all; another leading cause of the diminution of colonial 
poruce is this—the women stop at home and the children go to school. It 
as been asserted, that the Baptist missionaries use their influence to prevent 
the people working. We bave recommended the children to be sent to 
school. Did we do right or wrong! {sit not honourable to my emancipated 
black brethren, that they keep their wives at home to take care of their 
children. We do not weigh liberty in pounds of sugar or gills of rum. 
We use far higher scales thun these. We see in that beautiful—that 
God-like change which has taken place in Jamuica, the development of 
the human mind, the reciprocal feelings of affection sweetly inter- 
mingling with each otber, and while we behold a contented and de- 
lighted peasantry, it matters little to us from whence the sugar comes. 
How freedom works may be seen in the diminution of crime. In the 
community in which I dwell, there are 125,000 individuals. At the 
last assizes only 19 were tried. Let us dissect them—six of them were 
white men, three were acquitted of the crimes laid to their charge, and 
there was not a female delinquent among the whole. In the parish 
in which I live, containing 30,000 individuals, at the last quarter-sess ions 
only one person was tried. And when that inestimable man, Mr. Gurney, 
visited the jail at Falmouth, he found only one person in it, and that was 
awhite man. When I went to the tread-mill—for I have been there—and 
some have said I deserved to go there every day—I asked permission to 
go upon it, but the supervisor said. Mr. Knibb, it is of no use; it is 
rusty.” ‘The fact is, that ever since the first of August, 1858, we never 
have been able to muster enough bands to turn it, and down it must 
come. In tbe parish of St..Ann’s where my brother Abbot, lives 
—to such a pitch of refinement have we got, that the jail has been 
shut up for six months, and the jailer is pensioned off till he is wanted 
sgain. The last time I was here, I informed you that in Westmoreland 
a deacon was flogged for praying—and on passing over that scene of 
cruelty some time ago, it was entirely grown over with thoras; the 
lace is no longer wanted; it is shut up, and the jailer is paid off. 
t these facts be sent throughout England. I mentioned them in aha 
city of Kingston when the Mayor was in the chair; and the nex6 day 4 
sent a challenge through the newspapers that I would meet an 
that could contradictthem. They contradicted me the week before Qt 
thev said they had not ‘me to do it. Out of 24 776 members and nd 
t West a Union, there has bien only one person engl 
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acquitted. Blessings like these not only demand our grateful thanks- 
givings, but they ought st the same time to urge us forward to yet more 
energetic enterprise in the work in which we have engaged. | 
understand there is an individual from America who wishes to speuk ; 
I do not know who he is, but I trust there will be full liberty of speech; 
I pledge myself to meet any one, friend or foe, fully to discuss the 
subject. I have a right to speak on this topic, and why? Because the 
same atrocities are practised by Christians in America that were committed 
by slave-owners in Jamsica, I have aright to speak of it, for the American 
churches are identifying themselves with ours. It is time wo knew the position 
in which we stand, because my brethren and sisters in America are degraded, 
robbed, ore peeled, are destroyed, are flogged, are maimed, are sold 
by ministers of every denomination, and by members of every church. 
America writes liberty in chains, and fetters freedom in blood. She 
measures it by the colour of the skin, and while she holds out liberty 
to all, and tells all they are born free and equal, she takes my brethren 
and sisters and manacles them, binds them, chains them, flogs them, 
and then heseeches the God of mercy to convert the world. What 1 
wish you to decide with respect to America is, that you will have no 
fellowship with it. I own that the slave-ownera in America, Christian 
slave-owners, do not consider the African slaves as men, but as brutes. 
I appeal to a declaration which has been printed in New York, giving 
the name und date, and which ought to be read by every Christian 
minister throughout the country. The work is called, American 
slavery as it is; testimony of a thousand witnesses.” The Hon. Lewis 
Summers, in bis speech to the Legislature of Virginia, as reported 
in the Richmond Whig of January 26th, 1832, says, “ When in the 
sublime lessons of Christianity, he (the slave-owner) is taught to 
do unto others as be would have others do unto him, be never dreams 
that the degraded negro is within the pale of that holy communion.” 
Again, another says—‘ ‘Ibe northerner looks upon a band of negros 
as so many men; but the planter. or southerner, looks upon them in a 
very different light.“ Now, either this is the case, or it is not the case; 
there is nothing between truth and falsehood ; they both stand out 
prominently, and what a-man says is exactly true or exactly false ; and 
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in their physical, intellectual, or moral state; in some cases they would 
suffer in the comparison. In the kitchen of the minister of the church, a 
slave man was living m open adultery with a slave woman, who was a 
member of the church, aka assured hope of heaven, while tbe man’s 
wife was on the minister’s farm in Fayette county. The minister had to 
bring a cook down irom tlie farm to the place ia which he was preaching. 
The ckoice was between the wife of the man and this church member. He 
brought the latter. A Methodist preacher last fall took a load of produce 
down the river. Amongst other things he took down five slaves. He 
sold them at New Orleans. He came up to Natches, bought seven there, 
and took them down and sold them also. Last March he came up to 
preach the gospel again. I am afraid of tiring you with extracts like these, 
but if these things are true, it is time they were known. Rev. Mr. Lewis, 
a Baptist minister, in the vicinity of Frankfort, Kentucky, bed a slave that 
ran awav, but was retaken and brought back to his master, who threatened 
him with punishment for making an attempt to escape. Though terrified, 
the slave immediately attempted to run away again. Mr. L. commanded 
him to stop, but he did not obey. Mr. L. then took a gun, loaded with 
small shot, and fired at the slave, who fell, but was not killed, and afterward 
recovered. Mr. L. did not probably intend to kill the slave, as it was bis 
legs which were aimed at, and received the contents of the gan. The 
master asserted that he was driven to this necessity to maintain his 
authority. This took place about the ist of July, 1888. 1 will give yor 
one more case, and with that I will stop. Instances are not wanting of 
slaves being flogged to death because they would not deny the Saviour. 
“ On a slave plantation in South Carolina there was a slave of pre- eminent 
piety. His master wes not a professor of religion, but the superior excel- 
lence of this disciple of Christ was not unmarked by him, and I believe be 
was so sensible of the good influence of his piety, that he did not deprive 
him of the few religious privileges within his reach. A planter was one 
day dining with the owner of this slave, and in the course of conversation 
observed, — what the planters always say about it—“ that all profession 
of religion among slaves was mere hypocrisy. The other asserted a con- 
trary opinion, adding, ‘1 have a slave who [ believe would rather die than 
deny bis Saviour.’ This was ridiculed, and the master urged to prove the 
we aver that such is the language that has been used respecting them.] assertion. He accordingly sent for this man of God, and peremptorily 
That the slaves are treated with cruelty, that ministers of every denomi- | ordered him to deny his belief in the Lord Jesus Christ. The slave pleaded 
nation holt them, that they buy them, sell them, that they justify the practice | to be excused, constantly affirming that he would rather die than deny the 
is, in America, as clear as the noon-day sun. Again, * a Baptist clergyman | Redeemer, whose blood wes shed for him. His master, after vainly trying 
in Lauren's district, South Carolina, whipped his slave to death, whom | to induce obedience by threats, hed him terribly whipped. The fortitude 
he suspected of having stolen about sixty dollars. The slave was in the | of the sufferer was not to be shaken; he nobly rejected the offer of exemp- 
prime of life, and was purchased a few weeks before for 800 dollars of a | tion from further chastisement at the expense of destroying his soul, and this 
slave-trader from Virginia or Maryland. The coroner, William Irby, | blessed martyr died in consequence of the severe infliction.” It will not 
at whose house I wes then boarding, told me, that on viewing the dead | do in an English audience to reed much of this kind of matter, and it is 
body, he found it beat to a jelly from head to foot. The master’s wife | not sefe to speak of it in America. Iam tainted, as they say, to the mA 
discovered the money a day or two after the death of the slave; she had | soul, with what they call the blood-hound principle of abolition ; and I 
herself removed it from where it was placed, not knowing what it| try to taint every Christian with it. I hope that soon ail the churches in 
was, as it was tied up in a thick envelope. I happened to be present | America will receive the contagion—I speak not in anger, but in love and 
when the trial of this man took place at Lauren’s court house. His| good-will—I am firmly convinced that to be a slaye-owner and to be a 
daughter testified that her father untied the slave, when he appeared to be | genuine Christian is impossible. Others may arrive at what conclusions 
failing, and gave bim cold water to drink, of which be took freely.| they please, but this is my decided conviction. It produces, and must 
His counsel pleaded that his death might have been caused by drinking | ever produce a breach of all the commandments of God; it strikes at the 
cold water in a state of excitement. The judge charged the jury, that | root of every principle of mercy revealed in the atonement of Jesus Christ ; 
it would be their duty to find tho defendant guilty, if they believed the it is the grand preventive of the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
death was caused by the whipping ; but if they were of opinion that] I knew @ case where a number of slaves were put up to auction, the 
drinking cold water caused the death, they would find him Not Guilty. | proceeds of which were applied for preaching the gospel, taking the 
*The jury found him Not Guilty!“ There is another case: “ John M‘Cue, | elements of hell to convert the world. View it in its enormity, and to 
of Augusta county, Virginia, a Presbyterian preacher"—every denomina- | that conclusion you must oome. I do bope that throughout the sitting of 
tion shall bave it if they deserve it—“ frequently on the I. ord's-day] the Anti-slavery Convention there will be a sifling of the enemy in the 
morning tied up his slaves and whipped them, and left them bound while | whole of the churches. They would think it leprosy in New York for a 
he went to the meeting-bhouse and preached, and after his return home] black man to sit upon a platform. These things were once done in 
repeated his scourging. That fact, with others more heinous, was known | Jamaica; and I was told by my brethren, that when tbey first went out 
to all persons in his congregation and around the vicinity; and so far} they were not allowed t> say either brother or sister when they administered 
from being censured for it, be and his brethren justified it as essential to | the ordinance of baptism. Christianity views man as man, irrespective of 
eserve their domestic institutions.” Mrs Pence, of Rockingham county, | his colour, or his circumstances; it would convey, and must convey, and 
Virginia, used to boast, ‘‘ I am the best hand to whip a wench in the | sball convey, that which shall elevate bim in the scale of genes and place 
whole county.” I am obliged to use slave-owners’ language. She used to | him in his right position in the temple of his God. I thank you most 
pinion the girls to a post in the yard on the Lord’s day morning, scourge | sincerely for having listened to me so attentively on this important subject, 
them, put on the negro plaister, salt, pepper, and vinegar, leave them tied, | and I hope that one and all will join with me and say — 
and walk away to church as demure as a nun, and after service repeat ber „Guided by our Redeemer’s laws, 
flogging, if she felt the whim. I once expostulated with her upon her Of truth, of right, for suffering man, 
cruelty. Mrs. Pence, how can you whip your girls so publicly, and disturb Be it ours to fight in freedom's cause 
your neighbours so on the Lord's dey morning! Her answer was me- As Christians ought, as Christians can ! 
morable, hear it females, and then take a slave-owner's hand if you dare Still pouring on unwilling ears, 
If I were to whip them any other day, I should lose a day’s work; but That truth oppression only fears.” f 
by whipping them on ERE their backs get well enough by Monday | Mr. James Canxixc Furrxn, a member of the Society of Friends, then 
morning.’ That woman, if alive, is doubtless a member of the church, now | stood forward and said: — My brother Knibb has somewhat anticipated me 
as then. “The Rev. Dr. Staughton, formerly of Philadelphia, often stated, | in the remarks I was about to make. It is what is called the church in 
that when he lived at George Town, South Carolina, he could tell the | America that keeps slavery on its legs; and how can it be otherwise, when 
doings of one of the slave-holders of the Baptist church there, by bis] a Baptist association could send up to a larger association this simple 
prayers at the prayer-meeting. ‘If, said he, ‘that man was upon good | question—‘ Supposing a husband and a wife are seperated, and are at e 
terms with bis slaves, his words were cold snd heartless as frost; if he bad | retarnless distance from each other, isthe maa at li to take another 
been whipping a man, be would pray with life, but if be had left a woman | wife, or is she at liberty to take another husband ?“ Go into the streets of 
whom he had been flogging tied to a post in his cellar, with a determination | London, ask the most uneducated passer-by such a question, would he not 
to go back and torture her again, Oh! how he would pray!“ There are | be astonished at it? But it goes up to a general association of the Baptists 
many horrible things, but I must read them. I do it under the solemn | held in 1838. The ministers and elders assembled, cannot put a negative 
impression that it will do good. It is painful to my feelings, but if I bad | upon it, and they refer it to a committee. The committee ed una- 
shrunk from the task, I could not die in peace. A Methodist preacher, | nimously that the parties were at liberty to marry. Yet had they had the 
William Whitby by name, who married in Bucksville, South Carolina, and | sacred oracles in their hands. They had read the New Testament, and 
by marriage came into possession of some slaves, in July, 1838, was about | knew the divine institution and law of marriage. They gave four reasons: 
moving to another station to preach, and wished also to move his whole 


—First, that, in the eye of God, the husband was deed. Secondly, it 
family and slaves to Tennessee, much against the will of the slaves, one of | would prevent them from falling inte . Thirdly, they might 
which, to get clear from bim, ran into tbe woods after swimming a 


become liable to church censure. Fourthly, Their masters had pone over 
brook. The parson took after him with his gun, which, however, got them, and whatever their masters desired was right. My Baptist 


wet and missed fire, when he ran to a neighbour for another gun, with | brethren and sisters, if you do not oppose American slavery, your 


the intention, as be seid, of killing bim; did not, however, catch | sjlence is wickedness, and will go up to heaven. What, in the first 
or kill him; he chained another for fear of his ranning away also.” I place indaced me to s 


peak, was a circumstance which occurred at 
hope he is one of the abolitionists who is coming over, end then we „ Rhode Island. A minister from Charlestown was at & 
will ask him whether it is true. The Rev. Charles Stewart Renshaw, of | missionary meeting held there, and he gavo a donation of 50 dollars. The 
Quincy, speaking of the Presbyterian minister and church where be | ministers in the free states are not, if I may use the expression without 
resided, says, “tbe minister and all the church members held slaves. | offence, well paid, and therefore it attracted their attention. They asked 
Seme were treated kindly and some harshly. There was not a shade of | bim how he could afford it. His reply is horrible to relate. Ho had sold 
difference between their slavea and those ot their infidel neighbours, either | a slave before be came from home for 1000 dollara—and he put 50 
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dollars into the Lord’s treasury. 5 not something to do with (Endorsed) Copy. 

those who dwell with me on the other side of she water? Are you not Fry, Charles E. Debt 43 10 0 
bound to bear your testimony against the price of blood being put into versus - C. Peace 01 3 
the treasury of the Lord? Ido believe the time will come when you Jarrett Wilfred. Constable 0 1 8 


must take the field of Christian philanthropy entirely to yourselves, and 
not allow the Americans to aid in evangelising the heathen, or spread the 
blessings of education by the price of blood. Oh that I could say the 
Quaker church was cleer. I stand not up to reproach any community. 
What I say, I eay in pity, and not in anger. I have been at a yearly 
meting in a slave-holding state; I have seen a number of coloured 
women sitting in the gallery, who came to attend the first-day morning 
meeting. Two or three well-dressed men came in, and an elder left his 
sest to brush the women out, that these fine gentlemen might sit down. 
There is the spirit of slavery, The Presbyterian Church is no better; 


The case was tried in March (several weeks after the demise of 
S. M. Danson) and judgment obtained by plaintiff: the defendant 
not being allowed (under the petty debt act) to make the set off 
for £3, 58. Od. due to him, but he was told that he had a right of 
action against Mr. Fry. 

The defendant further exhibited a receipt of which the following 
is a copy. 

j e a rent from Wilfred Jarrett, for house and garden, on 
Orange Valley estate. 


it bas been justly said a they are all bəd alike. Before I sit E . d. 
down I will give you one iffecting anecdote. A wan was introduced August 19th, to one week’s rent, at 5s. 0 5 0 
to a number of religious meetings, both public and private, and was 26th do. do. 55. 0 5 0 
considered a man of deep Christian experience. He was asked if he September 2nd. Jo do bs 0 5 0 
was s member of the Presbyterian church, and he answered in the Oth. Jo: do. 57. 0 5 0 
affirmative. He wes then asked if he ever communed with his church, ” 16th. dé. wW K . 0 5 0 
aad it struck him into a heap ; the man could give no answer; but he was ” 23 d. d a . 0 5 0 
pressed upon the subject, and then he replied, No.“ Then came the 7 3011 7 a » : "050 
question, Why? His answer was, the church was in want of what are 5 Ot ly s ” coe o 

the sacred vessels, and his own brother was sold; and with the October ath, do. 55 <... 050 
price of his brother the church bought the chalice. Think of the condition 75 14th, do. » «© « « 050 
of a Christian man who believes it right, in that manner, to commemorate 57 21st, do. e . . 0 5 0 
the death of his Saviour think of his having handed to him the chalice 3 28th, do. 5 c... 0 5 0 
which was purchased with more than thirty picces of silver. You havea a4 November 4th, do. 55 . . O 5 0 
great deal to do, and I believe you will do it. Slavery everywhere p lìth, do. 5 <... © 5 0 

j 18th, do. 0 5 


mast be destroyed. Do you ask my reason? I reply, because British 
females have taken hold of this cause. I entreat of them, not only to 


0 
57 e e e 

Notwithstanding the abov ipts acknowledged by Mr. 
take hold of it, but to bold it fast. God will bless them in their work. , Receipts: A 5 now edged “OY oar 


William Kerr, the book-keeper, whose initials (W. K.) appear 
to each sum of five shillings, the bill and summons embraced 
charges from “ September 23rd, to December 30th, 1839,” so that 
the man was literally robbed of £2, paid from 30th September, to 
18th November. 

What is thus stated, is proved by the following copy of 


oe elas 
Received rent from Wilfred Jarrett, for a house and garden, 
on Orange Valley estate. 
November 18th, I received fourteen weeks 
rent to date, at 5s. per weck, 
November 25th, one week’s rent 
December 2nd, do. do 
5 Oth, do. Os “ar gan 
„ 16th, do W.K. e 
December 23rd, do 
„ 30th, do W. K.. . 
This is the situation in which Wilfred Jarrett is placed, not 
being allowed to show a set off, he will be compelled to prosecute 
his employer, who has manifestly wronged him. £ s. d. 
In the first instance off. . 3 5 0 
In the second of 2 0 0 
In the third instance, of the balance of . 1 10 0 
Besides which, he is ordered to quit the estate: —an old man 
with many infirmities, but one who was entrusted with the guar- 
dianship of others, by II. N. Jarrett, Esq. 


CASE OF WILFRED JARRETT. 


GROSS ACTS OF OPPRESSION ON THE PART OF CHARLES E. FRY, 
ATTORNEY AND OVERSEER OF ORANGE VALLEY, XC. 


Communicated by Mr. Ward to Rev. W. Knibb. 


Wilfred Jarrett, (formerly Bennett) an old man, and a member 

er church, did sundry work upon Orange Valley estate, as 
WS :.— 

From lst August, 1838, Wilfred Jarrett worked at stringing 
fences all round the estate, at two days’ labour of each week, for 
the use of house and garden ; and three days in each week for 
ra He laboured on these terms for thirteen weeks, at 16. 8d. 


— 
on 
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per diem. 
Therefore he paid rent, per labour 42 34 currency. 
he earned, BUT was Not PAID 3 5 0 do. 

Finding that he was not paid the amount for which he laboured, 
he, from Ist November, 1838, worked but two days in each week 
to pay his rent regularly, and otherwise employed himself the 
remaining days of the week. 

In consequence of this, he was charged an additional sum of 
ls, 8d. per week rent, from the Ist August, 1839, i.e. 5s. per 
week, currency. 

On this account he remonstrated with Mr. Fry, who promised 
to lower the rent again at the end of the quarter. 

Finding that neither Mr. Fry, nor the book-keeper would lower 
the rent, or pay him his former dues, he ceased to work on the 
property. For this Mr. Fry threatened to sue him under the 
petty = act, for the amount of rent accrued since his cessation 

m work, | 

Jarrett not wishing to have any recourse to Jaw said to Mr. 


` 


E.ctract of a letter from Mr. Ward to Mr. Knib. 

At the court of quarter sessions held at Falmouth, in February, 
1840, only one conviction took place, (in a population of 30,000, 
and that pmr was Edward Arthura, a notorious scamp, who ned 
been tried several times within the last nine months, and even 
made his ap out of the House of Correction, by breaking a 

i 


Well sir, you owe me money, and I owe you money: I did hole through the wall. 


not sue you at the law, but you now sue me. I'll tell you fair 
air, L do not want law, law only makes bad worse; if you'll forgive 
me, III forgive you—so let the matter drop. In future, I'll pay 
you rent, and when you want me to work, you'll pay me wages.“ 

Mr. Fry said :— very well, go to work and pay rent as usual.” 

“No sir,” said Jarrett, “you promised to lower the rent to 
Js. 4d. per week, as formerly.“ 

“You must settle that with the book-keeper,” replied Mr. Fry. 

W. Jarrett went to the book-keeper and stated what had 
occurred ; but the book-keeper said, you must settle that with Mr. 
Fy, I must obey my orders.” 

February, 1840, a summons (of which the following is a 

Copy,) was served upon W. Jarrett. 


ee äL—ẽ ͤ ee ( ——-U— o 


WRONGS OF THE BLACK POPULATION OF JAMAICA. 
(From the Colonial Reformer.) 


1.—Tlhie system of charging rent, not by the value of the tene- 
ment, but separately by the poll on every member of a family, 
man, woman, and child! 

2.—The mixing up of the question of rent and wages, for the 
purpose of defrauding the labourers. 

3.—The practice of charging the labourer double rent, not only 
when absent from work himself, but any of his family, even when 
such absence is unavoidably occasioned by sickness. is, it is to 
be observed, is in addition to the lawful withholding of his wages 


ilfred Jarrett, during such absence. 
| To Orange Valley estate, 4—The ejecting of labourers without any notice from their 
1839, To 14 weeks’ rent of a house and) ” houses and grounds; not according to the forms of law, but 
ber 30. garden on this estate from 0 0 at the will and apio of the landlord or his agent, by unroofing 
ptember 23rd, 1839, to £3 1 or pulling down their cottages, and by turning the estate’s cattle 

date at bs, per week. J into their provision grounds. 

Jamaica Street, Trelawny. 5.—The adjudication of proprietors, attorneys and overseers, in 
To Wilfred Jarrett of the parish of Trelawny. propria person, in cases of rent and wages, at issue between them- 


selves and their labourers. 

6.—The usurpation of judicial functions and sentencing the 
labouring population to fine and imprisonment, by persons having 
no legal authority whatsoever v in them. 

7.— Illegal scntences passed by planting magistrates, and 
others in their eee a 3 

8.—Oppressively severe sentences passed by the same parties. 

9.—The mired liability of females to be chained 9 
and worked in fetters on the public roads and highways, as 
the darkest periods of slavery, for the space of end days, by the 
order of one i fa Pep an overseer. This, be it kept 
in mind, is sanctioned by a law passed during the recent sesaio 


Jon are hereby required to a either in person or by agent, 
before me, and Daniel W : Kelly, Esq., or iy other two or more 
justices at the court house, in the town of Falmouth, on Thursday, 
the 13th day of February next, at the hour of ten of the clock, in 
the forencon of that day, or on any subsequent day on further 
motice, then and there to answer the claim of Charles E. Fry, 
touching a certain debt, for Sourteen weeks’ rent of a house and 
gerden on Orange ooo, esr at &s.—£3 10 0, otherwise that 
rsa shall pass ou by default. l 
under my hand and seal this 3rd day of February, 1840. 
(Signed) H, W. Danson, 
S, M. (L. S.)“ 
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by the very parties themselves who wish by the removal of the sti- 
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| 1 The Committee are desirous of affording accommodation as far 
endiary magistrates, to have sole jurisdiction in all cases of as the room will permit, to their female friends, to whose exer- 
ispute between themselves and their late slaves. 


tions the cause of frecdom is already so much indebted, and who 
10.—The truck system, in practice on many estates ; by which | may wish to be present. For this purpose, a ticket will be given 
the labourers are defrauded of their wages, by having them paid | at the office to any delegate requesting it, admitting one lad as a 
to them in commodities 30 or 40 per cent. above the market price, | visitor to the galleries of the Hall, and such other space as is not 
instead of cash. necessarily occupied by members of the convention. 

11.—The difficulty, or rather impossibility of the labourers} The delegations already reported, comprise besides those sent 

rotecting his provision ground from trespass, owing to the by societies in direct anti-slavery organization, deputies from 
iniquitous requirements of the new pound law, and the conse- | several religious bodies, as the Congregational and Baptist Unions 
uent e with which the proprietary may trespass on and | of England, Scotland, and Walcs, together with members of district 
est roy the provision grounds of their poor neighbours. This is | associations of Christian churches, ; and it is especially gratifying 
also an act of the lust Session. to observe that individuals of all political „ and of every 

12.— The prohibiting under heavy penalties, to fish in the rivers, | shade of religions belief are uniting in the holy attempt to extin- 
erecks, and even the open sea, unless the land on both sides, in guish slavery and the slave-trade by peaceful, moral, and religious 
the former instance, and the shore in the latter case, belong to the | means exclusively. 
party so fishing, by which vast numbers of poor and industrious — ä— 

ersons are liable to be thrown out of the employment which they | Irrt Cooliks.— We were glad to find that Lord John Russell 
ve followed without disturbance from time immemorial. An again deferred his motion on Friday last, respecting the importa- 
act also f the last Sessions. tion of Coolies to Mauritius, and we are still further gratified 
13.—The prohibiting persons to sell articles of their own, pre- that this delay was afforded to give an opportunity for the 
paring and manufacture (a great resource to the aged and infirm) House to consider certain letters which have arrived on that 
such as water jars, ropes, baskets, and even provisions, without a | subject. We are aware of the arrival of these papers, and hope 
license, the cost of which, in some parishes, amounts to £10, | they will be considered ; if in the mean time, the production of 
Likewise, an act of the last Session. them shall be moved, and further delay, which we trust will be 

14.— The virtual exclusion of the black population from the | allowed, shall give us the opportunity, we will furnish our readers 
enjoyment of the elective franchise, by the high rate of qualifica- | in next number with some deeply interesting details on this subject. 
tion imposed ; owing to which the power of legislation remains | Meanwhile let no man suppose that he need not exert himself to 
vested in the hands of those who have shewn themselves the most | avert the threatened danger. The Cerneen says, that in Mauritius 
unrelenting enemies of the black population, and the most deter- | it is believed by many, Lord John has intimated to Messrs. Irvine 
mined opponents of the British government. The former members | and Barclay, that Madagascar and Mozambique can furnish la- 
of the colonial church union, and the framers of the celebrated | bourcrs more easily than India. We can searcely eredit such a 
protest of 1838. statement, but the subject will require to be watched. 

The whole catalogue of the laws passed during the last session, 
manifest plainly enough that the late slave will never enjoy any- 
thing but the name of freedom, so long as the late slave owners shall 
be permitted exclusively to legislate for his civil rights and 
obligations. 


AFRICAN CIVILIZATION SOCIETY. 


On Monday, the Ist inst. the above society was organized at a 
great public meeting held in Exeter Hall, His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, in the chair, supported by a brilliant array of noble- 
men among whom were the Marquesses of Northampton and 


Se ee a ee Breadalbane, the Earl of Ripon, the Earl of Chichester, Lords 
Anti-Slavery Neporter. 
LONDON, June 3RD. 


Howick, Teignmouth, Worsley, Eliot, Ashley, Howe, Robert 
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Grosvenor and Sandon ; the Bishops of Exeter, Chichester, Glou- 
cester, Winchester, Lichfield, Ripon, Herctord, Norwich, 
Salisbury, and Nova Scotia; Sirs Robert H. Inglis, Robert 
Peel, T. D. Acland, Henry Ilardinge, George Murray, Barts. ; 
Dr. Lushington, Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq., William Ewart 
Gladstone, Esq., M. P., E. Baines, Esq., M.P., Mr. Irving, M. P., 
Kc. &e. Our limits forbid our insertion of the details of the 
meeting, as well as all comment on its proceedings, we therefore 
merely state that the resolutions were moved and seconded by 
T. F. Buxton, Esq., the Bishop of Winchester, Sir Stephen 
Lushington, M.P., tlie Archdeacon Wilberforee, Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., M. P., the Bishop of Chichester, Samuel Gurney, Esq., 
the Earl of Chichester, the Hon. C. Langdale, M.P., Lord Ashley, 
Rev. George Clayton, the Marquis ot Northampton, Viscount 
Howick, M. P., Viscount Sandon, M. P., Rev. John Dyer, 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham. Rev. Dr. Bunting, Sir George Murray, 
and Sir T. D. Acland. His Royal Highness was most cordiali, 

eted by the immense assemblage within the walls of the vast 
fall; and on leaving the chair, was succeeded by the Earl of 
Ripon. i 


In our second edition the following paragraph was inserted :— 

It has been suggested to us that the phrase “The Society 
says nothing on the right or wrong of resorting to arms to deliver 
the oppressed from the yoke” is liable to misconstruction, as if 
resorting to arms were a matter of indifference to the Society. 
Nothing is further from what was intended. The Society cannot 
sanction a resort to arms under any circumstances, cither directly 


or indirectly, as may be clearly seen from its avowed and above 
quoted principles. 


THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE 


Will commence its sittings at Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 
12th of June, 1840. A book is prepared for entering the names 
and other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed by 
anti-slavery bodies, both at home and abroad. In a case of such 
singular interest and importance, the committee carnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, either in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodies will send an 
immediate oficial notification of the appointments which may be 
made by them, addressed to J. II. Tredgold, Esq., at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Socicty, 27, New Broad Strect, London. 

We are requested to state that a sub-committce has been 
appointed to assist such friends as may attend the conference in 


procuring suitable accommodation. Letters addressed to 27, New 
Broad Strect will be attended to 
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MEETING AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, HOUNDSDITCH 
MAY 30rn, 1840. 

A VERY numerous meeting, consisting principally of members of 

the Society of Friends, was held at D 


evonshire House, Hounds- 
ditch, on Saturday the 30th ult. to hear from the Rev. W. Knibb, 


further details on the results of negro emancipation in the West 
Indies; and on the necessity of female education. Messrs, Beck- 
ford and Barret were also present and several delegates from 
America. William Allen, Esq., occupied the chair. 

Mr. Becxrorp and Mr. Barnerr, each briefly addressed the meeting, 
imploring that aid might be given in educating the females lately emanci- 
ated. 
5 After which, Mr. Kaiur, in a calm, eloquent, and feeling manner, 
exbibited the blessed results of this deed of justice and mercy. We must 
be content with but a brief outline of his address. Ile said, I will refer 
witb as much brevity as I can to some of those scenes, which testify the 
truth of holy writ, “ that righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is the 
reproach of anv people.” A reference to the past history of Jamuica is 
necessary in order fully to comprehend the advantages of negro emancipa- 
tion. The licentiousness ever connected with slavery ; the brutality and 
crime ever connected with ignorance ; the superstition that was connected 
with the whole of the rites; and with the supposed religious 5 
; hes those who were once held in slavery, have now almost totally disappear 
THE CONVENTION. throughout the length and breadth, of the West India alsude Though 

The appointment of delegates to the great Anti-slavery con- it is a fact which we do not wish to deny that there are numbers yet 
vention, whose sittings will commence on the 12th instant, is unacquainted with the saving truths of the gospel, I assert it with £ 
proceeding most satisfactorily. The Committee are daily receiving 5 y 5 ol its truth, that there is not in the 19 8 
intelligence which shows the deep interest that is felt in this mo- tis word so far as my information extends, a population so mors’, so 

: ) : ; nenceable nnd so industrious as the maligned, traduced, emancipated 

mente E che they ave uy ee ie rae desire that all] sons and daughters of Africa in the west. So fully am I con- 
bodies clecting delegates, will be kind enough to transmit the | |; eee 1 i : : 
information to their offices, 27, New Broal Street, with the least al FVV 
possible delay. A ticket ef admission will be issued to every 


the official despatches which have been transmitted to the 
At mother country by those in power in Jamaica, that nothing would 
delegate on application to the office, from the 5th to the lt 
instant. i 


give me greater pleasure than at the proper time, and on the proper occasion, 
meeting any one who would controvert the truth of this statement, and 


——— 
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showing that the friends of liberty in England bave not been disappointed 
in their highest expectations. I know that there are many who suppose 
the . ; and the great argument put forth is, that there is a diminution 
in the staple commodities of the island; but that there is not the least 
disinclination to work for fair and equitable remuneration, I hope ina 
abort time to have an opportunity of proving before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

The general conduct of the people has vastly improved; there 
is in Jamaica, at the present time, a greater absence of crime than is to 
be found among any population with which I am acquainted. During 
the first year of ſresdom—and I mention this because 1 fully concur 
in the sentiments which have been advanced by Mr. Sturge, that an armed 
force, wherever it is employed, is not only unscriptural, but that it does 
more harm as an expedient than it ever can do good. During the first 
year of freedom in Jamaica, when 300,000 beings, who were said to 
be savages, were in one day set free from all restraint, except moral 
restraint, without the aid of any weapons at all, there was not, so 
far as 1 could ascertain from the reports, a single individual that com- 
mitted himself so as to be taken up for a breach of the laws; and 
during the whole of that time, though we had no police, there was not 
one negro who lifted up his band sgainst his former oppressor, or who 
was brouybt to the bar of bis country charged with a crime of that nature. 
Mr. Knibb then referred to reports of special magistrates on the state of 
crime. ‘These reports, said he, there is most indubitable proof that the present 

vernor has issued an order to suppress. During the governments of Sir 

ionel Smith and the Marquis of Sligo, monthly or weekly returns were 
ordered to the king’s house of the state of the island; and these docu- 
ments contain such incontrovertible proofs of the willingness of the 
people to work for fair wages, and of the exorbitant charges made for 
rents, and other enormities practised upon them, that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
bas, for reasons best known to bimself, ordered the special magistrates to 
send up no returns at all. 

Another source of improvement has been found in the rapid purchase 
of land. It is right for the friends of freedom to know that the moment 
the negros ceased to be slaves, they were almost universally at the mercy 
of their former masters for huts in which to shelter themselves. The 
people are frequently charged more for the rent of a hovel, and Mr. Sturge 

ows that it is frequently but a hovel, than their wages will come to 
for four days per week. lu one of the last papers which have arrived 
from Jamaica, we have the following account :— 

1839, Dec. 31st. 

Mr. W. Wordsworth To W. Hassach, proprietor of 

Buff Bay, River estate, Dr. 
L. . d. 
For use and occupation on said estate, ſor one yenr 
to date, of one garden and one house at ls. 8d. each 
per wee 
For four cocoa · nut trees at 5d. each, per ditto . . . 
These trees grow in the man's yard, the fruit is 
used for the sake of the milk, and sometimes for 
the purpose of feeding fowls. But there is 
another charge. 
“For one ground feeding self and children at 1s. 8d. 
pir k / 


— 
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43 7 8 
The last item is after the man has been charged for his garden, bis house 
ond the four cocoa-nut trees. Tbe people have no desire to leave the 
estates where they are fairly treated. Ibis the Rev. gentleman illus- 
trated by facts within his own knowledge. 
Ide improvement of the people is also shown in the absence of pauper- 
iam. In my own congregation, said Mr. K, including altogether, 6000 per- 
tons, we have not ten who come to the church for relief. Old persons are 
supported by their relations who plant a few extra yams for them. I have not 
teen three black beggars since freedom came, but there are plenty of white. 
Another improvement is manifest in the instruction of the young, 
and this is a subject which I wish deeply to impress on the minds 
ef my respected friends. Instructing the young in the time of slavery, was 
ectly impossible, we could not, we dare not instruct them. When 
went some years ago, at the request of Mr. Hankey, on his estate, 
for the purpose of conveying religious instruction, I was forbid- 
den by bis attorney to teach the children or adults the alphabet. 
Oral instruction was all 1 was permitted to give. Ves, freedom has 
increased the schools in a delightful manner. We bave schools 
now wherever we can obtain a master to instruct them. We have in con- 
nexion with our own society, and other societies are labouring in the same 
cause, 20 day schools, containing 5007 day scholars, 378 infant scholars; 
in the evening schools there are 965 scholars; and in the sabbath schools 
9864 making a total of 16,313. In the whole of the schools no catechism 
of any kind is admitted, and I believe that is the case generally, with the 
‘exception of the Mico schools, and those of our Preshyterian friends ; but 
respecting the latter I am not certain. Inthe whole of the schools connected 
with us, the bible and the bible alone is taught. For every child, 
something is paid by his parents, because we hold that it is their 
duty, however poor, to contribute towards the education of their 
children; and that free education, like free anything else, leads to a 
3 spirit which J hope Jamaica will never have resting upon ber. 
ut there is not ih what we wish to see, an intense feeling of the value of 
education, With the members of our churches, and the population 
generally, it is almost an act or faith—we tell them that it is a good thing, 
but they cannot realize it. We have not yet the complete apparatus which 
we desire in this important department. By a recent order of council 
+ captured slavers, young females from Africa are brought to the 
est Indies about every month, I have seen them on board the slave 
ships; I bave seen them in the yards when they bave just been rescued 
from slavery ; and it is my most anxious desire that a plan should be 
adopted to receive them and bring them under instruction, and not to 
allow them to roam through the country and become the prey of vice as 
they now do. I have two interesting little girls in my own family who 
ve been stolen from Africa within the last six months, Their history is 
this—their father was murdered before their eyes, and also their two 
thers and two sisters ; they know not where their motber is. In one 
week they learned the alphabet; they soon acquired our language, and in 
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a letter which I lately received, Mrs. K nibb says, Ob, that their mother 
could see how happy they are.“ And if we had but the means, numbers 
could be rescued irom that vice which awaits them if they get on the sugar 
plantations of Jamaica. The reason why they are brought to Jamaica is 
this—it has been discovered that when they were captured and sent to 
Cuba they were made slaves, in Jamaice they are free. It is true, they 
suffer hardships, but while the missionaries are there they are partially pro- 
tected. They are indentured to some of the planters. 

Allow me to press on your attention that if there is anything casting the 
least shade on the bright prospects of Jamaica, it is the degradation of the 
negresses. Slavery has spread its awful night over their souls; and 
while we have men fitted to engage in the work of instruction, we have 
not females. We havehose rising up, who will do for common schools 
in Jamaica, but if Africa is to be blessed by native school-masters and 
school-mistresses, in connexion with the ministers of the gospel, there 
must be schools in which to train them. Iam happy to say that females 
of intelligence and piety in this country, have offered themselves to 
engage in this work, if we could raise the necessary funds, and we are 
willing to take one-half of the expense upon ourselves. It is my desire 
to have schools established in connexion with every missionary station, for 
girls from ten to fourteen years of age, that they may receive that instruc- 
tion and have those examples of virtue placed before them which alone 
can fit them for the important stations they will soon have to occupy. In 
referring to Africa, I do not wish to divert attention from any kindred 
association which may be formed; but I am bound to state, that not only 
are the principles of the gospel opposed to all war in attempting to do 
good, but from conversations which I have had with officers in her 
Majesty’s navy, who have been on the const of Africa, 1 am convinced 
that every attempt to suppress the slave-trade by force will prove a miser- 
able fuilure, and every attempt to check it while slavery continues will 
prove abortive. Beckford's mother was sold by her own brother for a musket, 
and while they fetch from 500 to 500 dollars each, it is impossible that 
anything but the principles of the gospel can arrest the dreadful traffic. Howe 
ever wise, however good, may be the first agents in colonizing Africa, we have 
no guarantee that their successors will imitate their example. Every place 
where a colony has been formed has been the scene of spoliation and blood. 
If we can go on an errand of love to Africa, trusting in the arm of Omnipo- 
tence, there will be bright days for that country; but I could not conscien- 
tivusly lend myself to any other enterprise, because ] feel persuaded from 
past experience, that it would end ina miserable failure, and prove a laugh- 
ing stock to those beings who still prey on human blood. I have seen a 
slave captain laughing when he was caught, and saying with composure, 
“ This was my eighth voyage, and in eight months I shall be free again.” 
When he gets to Cuba he is condemned to imprisonment for life, but gold 
procures his release. He is reported as dead, carried out in a coffin, and 
is on board a slave-ship in a few days, and off to his guilty work again. 
Just prior to my leaving Jamaica, a large vessel was hailed by a cruizer. 
The captain answered in English, and said he was bound for Kingston. 
All looked well, and she passed. The next morning she landed 530 
slaves in Cuba, and the captain sent his compliments to the cruizer, and 
hoped they would keep a better look out in future. The cupidity of man 
will defeat every expedient vou adopt. If the gospel cannot effect the 
object at which we aim nothing cau. This gospel has never yet been 
tried; let us take it in its simplicity. I trust that, ina few months, I 
shall again be back among the people whom I love, and that vou will continue 
to receive those accounts of their good behaviour, which will justify your 
highest expectations. But I entreat you to think of the laws which are 
now being passed. More has been done by Sir Charles Metcalte and 
the wicked House of Assembly within the last three months to upset 
freedom than we can undo for ten years. He has sanctioned a 
law by which females cau be worked in chains, at the fiat of 
one magistrate for being a disorderly person, with many other laws 
almost equally bad. Ido hope that our friends will go to the colonial 
office and endeavour to prevent these iniquitous laws from being 
sanctioned, surely we have hed oppression enough. The Rev. 
Gentleman then concluded by expressing his decided attachment to 
the principles of peace, and reiterating his conviction that the slave- 
trade never could be suppressed by force of arma. 

Other gentlemen addressed the meeting, among whom weie three of 
the delegates from America to the approaching Convention; but our 
limits will not allow even a brief reference to what they said, and after 
a few sentences from the venerable president, the meeting separated. 


THE WORLD'S ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
From the Dublin Weekly Herald, May, 30th, 1840. 


Ir was our lot not to be amongst the inactive spectators during that 
great struggle in 1838, which ended in the complete emancipation of the 
negroin our West India Colonies, by which he was disenthralled from the 
shackles he had so long and so grievously worn. That auspicious event 
we tirmly believe to have been the commencement of an era which will 
only attain its consummation when, 


t Slavery shall cease, and cease for ever, 
And man shall wear a chain no more.“ 


It was ourl ot, too, to stand in the last assembly of Anti-slavery delegates ; 
amongst that noble band, who three times in the space of a few months, 
left their homes, and all their pressing cares of business, to aid in the 
redemption of their country from the foul iniquity of upholding slavery. 
It was ours, too, to stand within the walls of the House of Commons 
when the glorious majority of 1inee was declared for the full liberation of 
the enslaved ; and although an unworthy, a miserable attempt was made 
to nullify that noble decision, yet we felt it was final, It was borne on 
the wings of the wind to the oppressor, and to the oppressed. It told the 
one that the days of oppression were over—the other, that he was to be 
free. 

It was ours too, to feel vexation and disappointment at the pertinacious 
and continued refusal of the ministry to eccede to the dominos’ ot justice 
and humanity ; thus protracting that struggle at an expense of time, and 
an amount of pecuniary outlay to many of the friends of the negro, that 
they ill could bear. But in the midst of all tbis, we saw that there was an 
important end in progress of attainment ; that each succeeding discussion, 
each opposition, was throwing fresh light on a great principle; that the 
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question of abolition was travelling, by means of the press, throughout 
the world, and thus was obtaining a publicity, that it could not otherwise 
obtain ; that tyrants every where were trembling at the protracted, but in 
its results, certain contest ; and lastly, though not least—that every fresh 
delay was drawing additional labours into the field to fight the battle of 
freedom. We felt too, that as philanthropy is ever expansive in its nature, 
the labours and energies of its voturies would not cease when the 
then struggle was over, but would be turned into other channels of bene- 


[ WEDNESDAY 


DECREASE OF CRIME IN JAMAICA. 
Extract of a letter from Rev. W. E. Barrert to Josern Stunce, Ese. 


Ir is oftentimes asked, whether crime is on the increase or not, since the 
abolition of the apprenticeship. The following facts relating to this parish 
will be interesting to those seeking information on this subject, and if of 
any service to any one, you are quite at liberty to make any use you please 
of them: they will certainly shew the decrease of punishment, if not of 
volent enterprise. Has not the zeal manifested in exposing the infamy of crime. What I am about to state is on the authority of Mr. Ilall Pringle, 
the opium war—in advocating the cause of British India—and in promot- | one of our inspectors of prisons, and a stipendiary for Lower Clarendon. 
ing that great source of the regeneration of our own country, Total Absti- The population of Clarendon is 20,188, by the Census. In 1837, 
nence from infoxicating liquors, proved the correctness of our feeling. | the number of committals to the house of correction, at Chapelton, 
It is this feeling, too, which makes us anticipate glorious results from the | was 351 males, 82 females, total 465: in additicn to which, there 
approaching Anti-slavery convention—which will not permit us to set | were committed as run-aways, 73 males, and, 26 females, that is 99 more, 
limits to what it may not ultimately achieve. making in the whole, 562 persons committed to jail in twelve montbs, 
Yes, when we consider, that with the cool determined spirit of the | equal to one in 35 of the whole population. 

English abolitionists, there will be associated the self-denying, unquench- In 1838, the number of committals to the house of correction at Chapel- 
able zeal of their American Brethren those stern upbolders of human ] ton, was 170 males, 46 females, 25 run-away males, and 9 do. females, 
rights; that the noble minded missionary, Knibb, will be there who has | total 250, besides the jail return which is thus, 133 males and 22 females, 
in the very domains of slavery fought the good fight of freedom, accom- | which is equal to 1 in 52 of the whole population. Now for the seventeen 
panied by bis sable brethren, whom as an instrument of God, he bas | months immediately supervening the abolition of apprenticeship. From the 
released from their bonds; that the liberated black of Hayti may perhaps | lstof August, 1838, to the 1st of January, 1859: there were 134 committals, 
be there, and the swarthy Indian to tell of his right to freedom; that the | and out ot these, 87 convictions ; the committals equal 1 in 149 of the whole 
continent of Europe will send her noble spirits to declare their common | population, and the convictions 1 in 230. ‘his statement is for a period 
sympathy for the rights of all mankind; that amongst the strong and | of seventeen months, others but tor a year, The above does not include 
vigorous, the aged Clarkson, the early and untiring friend of the oppressed | those offences which are settled by fine. The planters are always complain 
will stand forth; and, that over all, may we not bumbly trust the blessing | ing they get no justice done them, and so on. If the above statement is 
of the Omnipotent will rest—we cannot, again we say, set limits to the | compared with English, lrish,or Scotch returns, it will appear that there 
results. Angels will rejoice over such a scene: while the demoniac man- | are far more convictions in this country than even in Ireland. In Scotland 
stealer—the lordly cotton planter—the purse proud American cotton | in 1836, the committals were, as 1 in 1090 of the whole population. In 
grower the rice cultivator of South Carolina shall tremble in the midst of | England, in 1631, as l in 1005. In Ireland, in 1834, the committals as 
their ill gotten riches, and feel that the canker worm has assailed them. | 1 in 3711, the convictions as 1 in 557. I think the above a very remark- 
The negro, whether he toil under the burning sun, or suffer the agonizing | able and deeply interesting statement: highly creditable to the black and 
horrors of the alave-ship, or be lacerated by the iron collar and blood | coloured population of this country, and showing whether the planters have 
hounds of Cuba, or the deadly lash of the Free American Republican—where- | justice done them or not, they get 1 in every 230 ot this parish and population 
soever, under whatsoever form of misery he may be, shall feel, if the | convicted of some offence or other; real or imaginary: while in Ireland, 
glad tidings reach him, that there is a spirit at work, which if it do not | with all her popery and ignorance, but 1 in 557 of the whole people is 
accomplish his release, will at least, effect the deliverance of his offspring | convicted. 

from bondage and suffering, and restore them to that liberty, which is the 
Creator’s inalienable gift to every one of his rational creatures. And oh 
may they reach the ears of the poor Carolina mother, to tell her that her 
stolen daughters may yet be free— that their davs of suftering—working 
up to their waists in water, from before day-ligbt in the morning, till 
darkness stops their dreary toil—“ in the rice-swamp dank and lone, — 
are numbered. 5 


Will it then be asked any longer—what is the object of the World's 
Convention”—what does it propose to effect? 

It will bear from the American abolitionists of the glorious progress of 
the principles of freedom in America, of their fears, their difficulties, and 
their hopes. It will hear from the West Indian missionary, how the 
great measure of Necro Emancipation has worked in our West Indian 
Colonies. ‘The indefatigabte Buxton will be there to tell of the 1000 sons 
of Africa that are daily torn from her; slaughtered on the native battle 
field, or, perishing in their march to the coast, or in the middle passage, 
or hy the monstrous sixteen hours labour system, inflicted not only on 
men, but on weak. defenceless women. From the philanthropists of 
the continent it will gather intelligence as to the intentions of the conti- 
nental governments, to give liberty tu the negros of their colonies, or still 
to hold them in bondage. To allit will give counsel, aid, and sympatby, 
to carry out the grand design of effecting a universal emancipation 
throughout the world. It will unite all by the common bond of human 
brotherhood. ‘They will return to their homes and their countries, with 
their love of liberty strengthened ; and they will engage with renewed 
power, to carry forward the great work in which they are all engaged. 

It is with no light feelings, we express our anxious desire, that Ireland 
may be well represented at the approaching World’s Convention. She has 

an important part to act in the struggle for human freedom. An intelligent 

traveller (Doctor Madden) has informed us, that if the Irish who abound 
in America, were sound abolitionists, they could ahnost everywhere turn 
the elections, and give the death blow to slavery—that foulest of all foul 
stains on her free institutions; but that from going to the States in utter 
ignorance of the subject, they too generally become inoculated with the 
spirit of the slave-holder. Shame on us for having been so remiss in not 
instructing them better! But let the time past suffice ; and let us hope 
that this convention is the commencement of an energetic effort which will 
make every Irishman an uncompromising abolitionist, and cause him to 
carry witb him the genuine spirit of freedom wherever he goes, 
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ON TIE RECENT LEGISLATION OF THE HOUSE OF 
ASSEMBLY. 
Jamaica papers down to April 20th have been received, from 
which we learn that the session of the house of assembly termi- 
nated on the IIth of that month with a speech from the governor, 
as one sided and contradictory, as it has ever fallen to our lot to re- 
cord. We shall extract all that is material from it, with a few obser- 
vations in a separate article. Here it may be right to notice the 
acts of the house—from which it will be seen how it has improved 
its focus penitentie. We confine ourselves to those acts which 


affect the rights and internal relation of employers and labourers, 


and of these we can only touch upon a few matters. Ina future 


number we may resume them. 


One gf these acts creates constructive crimes, and directs the 
infliction of penalty as often as the existcnce of a certain intention 
shall be—not proved, the case will not admit of proof—but alleged. 
Who will doubt the effect of such a provision to involve the 
innocent with the guilty, should he by any mcans have incurred 
the dislike of an officia , deeming himself competent to decide 
upon intentions. We refer to the act for preventing cruelty to 
animals, which makes it “ penal to attempt to catch with the inten- 
tion of riding any horse, &c.” Certainly no man should ride 
another's horse without consent of the owner, he ought not to 
intend to do so—but: are Jamaica magistrates the men to 
ascertain and punish intentions? A horse in our own ficlds will 
run from aman quietly walking in the path across them. Such 
a thing in Jamaica may lay the man open to a charge of attempt- 
ing to catch—the intention to ride will be very easily found. 
The sncare suffers, according to this law for the animal’s natural 
timidity. 

Another act, the judicial bill, seeks to deprive the labouring 
population of the protection of the stipendiary magistracy, and to 

lace all questionsthat may arise between the planter and the la- 

ourer for adjudication in the hands of those who lately were slave 
owners. The appointment of chairmen to the quarter sessions, 
as our correspondent who signs himself ‘ a friend” has shewn, is a 
mere blind. They cannot attend the courts and secure such an 
aodion as shall be fair and right to all parties. The cases 
calling for summary decision which occur throughout the island 
are innumerable, not to mention other and not less important 
duties of the magistracy, such as issuing summonses, warrants of 
apprehension and distress; holding to bail, &c. Under these 
heads, great wrongs may be perpetrated with impunity, especially 
upon the poor and unprotected negro. And who that remembers 
the doings of planter magistrates, irresponsible and not very well- 
ce grey towards the peasantry, can imagine that very great care 

be taken against such wrongs? : 
We have not room now to examine the act for determining the 
powers of the justices, but in anticipation of the removal of the 
stipendiary magistrates, new and hitherto unheard of powers are 
vested in the hands of the island and planting magistracy who are 
expected to take their place, so that the negro population may 
again be placed bound hand and foot at the mercy of their former 
masters. In addition to this, a new prisons’ bill’ has been passed, 
which exhibits no signs of a disposition to take properly the locus 
penitentie afforded by the British legislature to the haughty and 
contumacious law-makers of Jamaica. Their right of super- 
legislation on the laws passed by the imperial parliament is again 


asserted. We wait with some anxiety to ascertain what the house 
of Commons will think of this impertinence. 


ANTIGUA. 
{ Extract from sletter dated Antigua, April 14, 1840, to Josep Stunce, Esq.] 


Unper the 14th cause z tbe act for consolidating and amending the laws 
relative to malic ous in. uries to property. The magistrates bave the power 
to send to prison for tem days, as 8 trespasser, any person who may visit 
a plantation for legitimate purposes, or otherwise; the magistrates are 
divided in their opinions, as you have been already informed, aud the whole 
subject has been laid before the government by the governor, still to a 
certain extent, the system is carried on, in the following manner, not- 
withstanding every effort of Sir W. C. to prevent it :— 

A. B. is committed to prison by C. D. and E. F. magistrates, fora breach 
of the law, G. II. the marshal without loss of time, acquaints the governor 
of the fact, say the same day; an inquiry is instituted, and the next day 
the governor, demands an explanation of C. D. and E. F. the magistrates 
in the country; C. D. may not be at home, or may not find it convenient 
to communicate with E. F. for some days, consequently no answer can be 
sent in reply to the governor's requested explanation, thus an individual 
visiting a plantation for legitimate business, may be confined to a prison for 
five or six days improperly, notwithstanding the desire of the governor to 
release him, which be could not consistently do, peuding the inquiry. It is 
due to the magistracy generally, to state, that it is only by some few that the 
law is thus construed, and that the majority are of opinion that persons 
visiting plantations for legitimate purposes are not trespassers. 

P 
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A law, called the pound law, is also very justly complained of reconciliation, at {the imminent risk of the [future safety of [the colony 
by the local papers which advocate the rights of the negro. | bave the infant liberties of the black population been, if not agorir 
According to its provisions no cattle straying may be impounded, sold, yet placed in extreme jeopardy. A long list of laws ingeniously con- 
without a written order from the party on whose land they are | trived to prevent the negro from stirring hand or foot, without bec oming 
found. The negros cannot write, so that their. provision grounds | Hable to some of their oppressive provisions has been passed, and they 
vund. The negr le with * ity but t dsof the are now in operation, answering their intended purposes beyond the 
ire wastod Dy atray cattle 55 ahs ora 1 i N 8 expectations of the most sanguine of the advocates and admirers of slavery. 
planter, whose overseer writes the order immediately, are Pto- | The Vagrant Act and the Police Act are a two-edged sword and cut the 
tected, and heavy is the fine the omer of such trespassing poor peasantry on both sides with wonderful effect. Whilst there was no 
cattle must pay. We do not complain of this care to protect the vagrant law, there were no vagrants ; and the law would even now be a 
grounds of the planter. If he be injured through the carelessness | dead letter on the statute book, but for its sister enactment of ths police, 
or the wickedness of the Inbourer, by all means give him redress, | which makes a kindof vagraucy of its own, in order to afford the inspector- 
but do the same thing with the labourer also. It is the very | general and his myrmidons, a conscientious plea for taking their salaries. 
essence of injustice and tyranny E ER 1 na rich | Were it ae a their own a toe ese 5 us ae Toma apparti 
he poor—the white man and the black—in either legislating | ments would be sinecures. Will it ieved in England that black men, 
ene i UUE law. j $ for white offenders of the same kind are exempt from such visitations, 
Our correspondent disposes of tlie infamous vagrant law which | bave been taken up as vagrants for smoking a cigar, dropping the 
authorises anew the chaining of females in couples, and working | rind of an orange, and stopping to talk to a friend in the streets, and 
them so chained, for sixty days on the public roads and highways. 


committed to prison? Jo such lengths has the assembly carried its 
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flatters as“ kind-hear ted and, humane men, conscientiously in irons, and chained together in couples, on the public roads and higbways, 
labouring for the public good ;” that magistrates who, he says, | for the space of sixty days, by order of oxe magistrate. What with these, 
administer justice “ in general faithfully and honourably, have and the pound law, and the registration of fire-arms, the fisheries, the 
made theinselves parties to so monstrous an enactment ! The tenements, combinations, and atrocious petty debt acts, there are, at this 
pro-slavery papers of the island, we obscrve, extenuate this enact- instant, in the different gaols and houses of correction of the island, full 
ment or altogether deny that it has taken place — with what | three times the number of prisoners contained in them at the time that Sir 
regard to truth will easily. be determined by those who will take | Lionel Smith left the island. It is a common thing now, when an overseer 
the trouble to look at the clauses of the law. defrauds or assaults a labourer, for the former to tell him in derision to go 
A hawkers’ nud pedlars’ act deprives the aged and infirm who to the king's bouse if he likes, and sce what he will get. Thereis no Sir 
can no longer work on estates, of le opportunity of carning a sub- Lionel Smith there MOK but a friend of their own, they Say. If the 
sistence by making water jars, baskets, ropes, &c. at home. They British government do not promptly interfere, the most fatal results may 
may not sell in any other parish than their own, without as man 5 5555 1 1 15 eect as 
: ges w 
3 10 parishes, and 1 at a pera 5 moug : Saturday night, for double, triple, or quadruple rent charged to him for a 
amaica legislators aro not moderate in such charges, a poor negro day’s absence, perhaps on his own or his wife’s part. It is impossible 
cannot procure. Does it annoy the planters that there are NO | things can goon much longer at this rate. Instead of granting the people 
pauper negros? The ‘Fisheries Bill’ prevents a negro from fishing | jeases of their cottages and grounds for a twelvemonth, sv as to insure them 
in a stream that may run through his own land ; in the open sea; | the fruits of their labour, they are, on the slightest cause of complaint, 
or, indeed, anywhere else. The ‘ Registration of Fire-arms Bill,’ | driven off the property by the summary process of unroofing or demolishing 
forces open his hut to domiciliary visitation and search whensoever | their houses, and turning the estute’s cattle into their provision grounds. A 
it may suit the planter to intrude upon his privacy, and invade | tenant cannot receive a friend, nor a brother a brother, nor even a father 
his domestic quiet. his son, into his house, without being charged a full additional rent for his 
The Tenements’, the Combinations’, the Petty Debt Acts, and | guest. Such are ihe meni by 1 Sir C. MAS m en orda z 7 
he Act for encouraging immigration, all parts of the same system Season in quieting the planters. he oppressed, abused, and defraude 
have evidently en raed “to bring i as for as a aha negro is altogether out of the pale of his conciliation ; to gain his good will 
now, the absolute control on the one side, and helpless jlepend: would be to alienate that of his late owner. Ile therefore does not attempt 
ence on the othe to which planters formerly manifested so strong t. La fact, the whole administration of Sir C. Metcalfe has been hitherto 
and tenacious an attachment. What may nert be attempted in | 2° continued series of blunders. His suspension of the reports of the 
this way we will dict : wW ay 1 i Inti j 1 ’ thi stipendiary magistrates, the appointment of Mr. M‘Leod to the inspector- 
way we will not predict. We trace in legislation such as this, ship of the police, his extravagant pruises of the House of Assembly, his 
the one great defect of utter impracticability without the total sanctioning of all its unjust and oppressive laws, bis intimacy with the 
ruin of those interests which it is exclusively meant to protect. | most violent of the pro-slavery faction, his omission to supersede the 
In theory it seems beautifully calculated to accomplish its cspe- 
cial object. In practice, should the home governinent be so far 
infatuated as to permit the hazardous experiment to be tricd, it 


Hanover magistrates, his conduct on his tour, his censure of Sir Lionel 
Smith, and last, not least, bis indiscreet and unjustifiable attack on the 

will be found to turn out in its consequences, infinitely worse 

than a total failure. 


Baptist clergy. The disgraceful bill for the better administration of Justice 
The question to be decided has been, the readiest and most 


has, to the surprise of all parties, been passed, and bigbly lauded by Sir C. 
Metcalfe. It is nothing more than a bare-faced scheme to saddle the 
country with an enormous expense, with the view, instead of purifying the 
effectual means of establishing a new condition of society calculated | current of justice, of rendering it still more turbid and corrupted, by care- 
to bind and coerce a labouring population by all the essential rea- | fully VV oa 
i 7011 i daa into it, roviding for the admission of the naint and leaven o 
5 5 E l th 1 198 slavery, by limiting the selection of the judges to the Jamaica bar. The 
street ill tl on re f Co aan Hig d dete 2 d ©” | office of vice-chancellor is destined for the speaker of the assembly, Mr. 
tha 7 Wilt the Jiouse of Commons, prompt an etermincd AS | Panton, whose violent and seditious conduct, during the apprenticeship 
t body has showed itself in maintaining its intentions to compelled Lord Glenelg to deprive him of his gown as Queen’s advocate, 
confer a boni Jide freedom upon the slave, Permit a few planters | In place of the present stipeadiary body, it is proposed to substitute nine law- 
and attorneys in Jamaica, —albeit, with a conciliating and com- yers as chairmen of quarter sessions, which is just doing nothing as regards 
plaisant governor at their head,—again to reduce the negro to any- 
thing like the bondage from which lic has but just begun to taste 
deliverance? At all events, we turn with entire confi ence to the 
pledged friends of the negro in every direction. They will not 


tbe protection of the peasantry. How are these chairmen to get through all 
the multifold duties of the present stipendiary magistracy ? and if they could, 
slumber while his chains are being re-forged and fixed upon him. 
We admonish them in the words of our friend the editor of the 


it is certain that the lubouring population would place no confidence in 
them. Now mark the impracticability as well as the absurdity of the scheme, 
Colonial Reformer, after enumerating the acts we have adverted to: 
‘Let the above links of iron be riveted together, and be once 


There are on an average, it has been observed in the papers, two courts of 
safely and ] t for th in belling tl tli between employers and labourers. If nine attorneys are, as proposed, to 
y and securely 1 on— (for there, as in belling the cat lies fulfil all these duties, each will have to attend at 485 petit sessions of the 
peace during the year, at the rate of nine weekly, or 13 per diem, the courte 
houses at which they are held being twenty, sometimes thirty, miles distant 
from each other, a good day's journey in itself. To these must be added the 
ministerial duties of the magistracy, still more important, as regards the 
Protection of the negro, than even the judicial, as for the due performance 
of the former there is no official control whate ver, no public check upon 
the partiality or oppression of the magistrate, all this kind of business 
such as issuing summonses, warrants of apprehension, and detention, 
levies, &c. they may transact in the private recesses of their own houses. 
Who is to redress the wrongs thus inflicted? The law, it mav be answered. 
Such a reply would bea shameful mockery, adding insult to injury. The court 
and juries are composed of planters and their frends, and if thev were ag 
celebrated for their justice as they are for the contrary, where, I ask, is the 
unfortunate labourer to procure £150, the cost of the simplest law-suit in 
this country, before he can obtain justice? _ , 

If the British government is really anxious that the cultivation of the 
staples should be successfully continued in Jamaica, it will entrust the 
sole jurisdiction on all laws as the mutual interests of employer and 
labourer, tothe hands of the stipendiary magistracy, whom also it will take 
care to pay more adequstely than it has hitherto done. This is the only 
chance of safety for the island. Tha assembly is prorogued. The 

overnor’s speech has not mended matters. More oppressive laws have 
en passed, and the house, to crown its infamy, has voted £300 sterling of 
the public money each to the Editor of the News and the notorious Dr, 
Binns, for their services against the British government and the public at 
Jamaica. A Faunp. 


petty sessions held every week by each stipendiary magistrate, by some 
the only difficulty,) and we will answer for their being long 


even more, in addition to his duty at quarter sessions, making at least 4868 
courts during the year, for the purpose of adjudication on matters in dispute 
enough, strong enough, and heavy enough to hold the negro fast 
for half a century to come. 


To the Editors of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Jamaica, 20th April, 1840. 


GrxtLenex,—Since my last, a vast change has taken place for the 
worse, what then was only apprehension bas now become certainty, our 
porernor has declared his pro-slavery sentiments so unequivocally as to 
rave no room for further doubt. He had clearly made up his mind as to 
the course which he had determined to take, before he set foot on these 

- He bas carried his scheme of conciliation far beyond the extent 
recommended to him in the weak and vacillatin despatch of Lord Nor- 
manby, the instructions contained in which, his Excellency alleges in 
diese. and defence of his present measures. His lordship certainly 

not intend to confine the conciliatory operations of Sir Charles Met- 
sla * to one class only, that is to the conciliation at any cost, of the pro- 
very faction and its organs the house of assembly towards the British 
eren ment. This is, however all that has been done, and but incom- 
ly; for gratified as the party is by the submission of the ministry, and 

of the governor, an puffed up as it is by success, be assured 

latal rst step taken in sincerity by government for the amelioration of 

a u oancipatod, or the assertion of their rights, will be a signal for 
agun unloosing “ the doge of war.” Yet for this aballow and pretended 
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Extract of a Letter from Mr. Phillippo to Mr. Sturge. 


I am authorized by our St. Catherine's branch Anti-slavery 
society to forward you by this packet, £100 sterling, (out of 
between two and three hundred, currency, which we have 
collected towards the general purposes of the socicty) in order 


that our efforts in aid of the great cause may assist in stimulating 
others by an announcement at your convention. 


[WEDNEspay, 


There has been I regret to say, a considerable decrease in your 
produce, but not such as should excite despondency. It is noto- 
rious that for three or four months of the past year, not only wero 
the canes unproductive, but in many parts of the country, the 
means of conveyance from the field to the sugar works, were 
arrested by the want of water in the trenches. 

The decrease cannot therefore he entirely ascribed to the change 
in our social system. I trust the produce of the present year will, 
by its proportionate increase give reason for congratulation, the 
receipts of import and internal duties, have far exceeded their 
estimated produce, and the civil list has been nearly covered by 
the surplus customs alone. 

In the mean time it is consolatory to observe, that such is the 
confidence in the permanency of property, that the price of those 
estates now in the market, is far from low, and I rejoice to say, 
that generally speaking the proprietors exhibit no inclination to 
part with their properties. 

I cannot advert to this subject, and to the confidence which 
all have in the permanency of our system, without bearing 
testimony to the conduct of your labouring population ; that they 
are less constant in their industry than when coerced, was to be 
expected—that they are so industrious isa subject of gratulation. 
Their cheerfulness and contentment dissipate the fears of many, 
and exceed the hopes of all. Men whose ambition is not linited 
to mere frecdom from coercion, who aspire to become landholders, 
and who know that by industry they can obtain their object, will 
not be idle—we have convincing proofs that in the acquisition of 
land, there has been no wish to quit the precincts of civilization. 

Your colony is remarkable for a small amount of crime, and 
there are but few cases of an aggravated nature. Your peasantry 
are submissive, obey the law, and respect authority. At these 
latter qualities we may marvel—and my opinion will find its way 
to the mother country—when we consider the bad example syste- 
matically set, by those whose station in socicty ought to restrain 
them, and in whom reason ought to check the desire for personal 
influence amongst a small portion of the comnmumity, by reflecting 
that the mass in this colony neither sympathise with them nor 
can ever participate in their views. 

The efforts that have been studiously made almost from the 

eriod of emancipation until the present moment, to revile those 
in authority, to lessen their influence, and to bring their power 
into contempt—that have not been checked even by the respect 
due to Majesty itself, in the person of our Most Gracious Sovereign 
—have luckily for this province, failed to affect the multitude. 
Long may that multitude remain uninfected by such examples. 


(From the Liberator.) 
SONNET, 


ON THE DEATH OF JAMES CROPPER, A DISTINGUISHED PHILANTHRO- 
PIST OF ENGLAND. 


Croprer! among the wise, the great, the good, 
The friends of man, whate’er his caste or clime, 
Thy memory shall be hailed with gratitude, 
Thy labours honoured to the end of time ! 
Thine was a soul with sympathy imbued, 
Broad as the earth, and as the heavens subline ; 
Thy godlike object, stedfastly pursued, 
To save thy race from misery and crime. 
Mourn, England! for the loss thou hast sustained, 
And let the nations of the earth lament, 
With spirit broken, and with grief unteigned— 
And to her tears let LIBERTY give vent; 
A star of glory has in darkness waned 
No more on earth survives the good man eloquent. 


W. L. G. 


EXTRA NUMBER. 


Our present number is too full to admit many articles that have 
come to hand, and also much intelligence furnished by the colo- 
nial Papers last West India mail, including the prorogation speech 


of the Jamaica governor. An extra number will therefore be 
issued next Tuesday. 


Several subjects of very painful intercst in relation to what is 


now going on in the colonies, particularly in Jamaica, are un- 
avoidably deferred till next weck. 


TzxaAs.— We have noticed in American papers an account of a 


terrible carnage in Texas, the 5 of which we shall be 


able to give next week. War, Slavery, and Murder, are closely 
united. 


Barsavpos.—Considerable uncasiness prevails in this island on the 
subject of emigration. The planters do not like to lose their 
labourers. Their best means of preventing this inconvenience is, 
not laws restricting them from going where they find the best 
market for their work, but to pay them fairly and treat them well. 


The island had been favoured when the last accounts left, with 
refreshing showers. 


Advertisements. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES STUART. 


It is with much pleasure we are able tostate that an admirable like- 
ness of this highly esteemed philanthropist has just been engraved by 
Mr. J. J. Penstone, from a painting by Mr. E. Kilvert of Bath, in the 
possession of W. T. Blair, Esq., of that city. Proofs on India paper at 
10s. each—and prints at 5s., may be procured at the office of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery society, or at Mr. Edmund Fry's, No. 4, Bishops- 
yate Without. We feel assured many of our friends will be glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of possessing a portrait of so 
zealous and indefatigable an advocate of the rights of the oppressed, and 


the more so, as it is intended that the profits arising from the sale shall 
be devoted to the cause of abolition. 


— 


SLAVE SHIPS. 


Tae following horrible details are taken from the Cape of Good 
Hope shipping list, of date March 17th, 1840. 

ORTUGUESE SLavERS.—F'urther captures. The brig Amazona 
Constante, of about 200 tons was captured in the Mozambique Channel, 
February 23rd, by H. M. S. Modeste, and sent into Simon's bay. Origi- 
nal number of slaves embarked six hundred and fifty, of which, about fifty 
are supposed to have died during the voyage. 

Another vessel with four hundred slaves on board has also been cap- 
tured by H. M. S. Modeste, and was hourly expected to arrive at Simon's 
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Bay. 
Te Stave-TRaDE oN THE East Coast.—The Portuguese 
Whaler Eliza, Lopez master, while lying at Mocamba (twelve miles south 
of Mozambique harbour) had smuggled on board‘two hundred slaves, the 
duty of seven Spanish dollars per head being evaded, upon which intel- 
ligence, the acting governor at Mozambique despatched two armed boats 
ter her, but these being without ammunition were kept off, and the 
vessel sailed with her cargo, October Ist, bound to the Brazils. 
QUILLIMAINE,—Thce slave-trade there was carried on with the 
greatest activity; during the four months ending December last, no less 
than 12, 000 slaves have been exported from that harbour alone. 


Losses AT Mozamaique IlaArpour.—January 24th during a 
hurricane from the south-east. 

Two slavers, a ship and a brig, wrecked, but the crews of both and 
two hundred slaves: on board the brig, saved. The ship had arrived the 
preceding day and not taken in any slaves. It was reported of the brig, 
which was commanded by a Spaniard, that she originally had on board 


s d. 
-Annual,—-——--——-—_ 33 0 
nine hundred slaves ; but during a hurricane in the prosecution of her Half-yearly, ———— 6 6 
voyage, the hatches were battened down, and on opening them it was Quarterly, 3 3 
discovered that three hundred of them had died from suffocation and want Single Copy, 0 3} 
of food. The gale continuing the hatches were battened down a second 


time, the consequence of which was, that an additional (hree hundred 
perished from the same causes, and one hundred of the remaining three 
hundred, died on the passage to Mozambique harbour whither she had 
returned for the purpose of gelling a fresh supply! 


The proprietors recommend to those who wish to become subscribers, to 
forwar a Post Office Order for the amount of their subsoription, as the 
most safe and expeditious method that they can adopt. 
Advertisers will find the Herald a desirable organ for communicating 
with the public, the circulation being extensive, and steadily increasing. 


Booksellers who forward useful works to the editor, shall have them 
noticed and reviewed. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Frou the speech of his Excellency the governor, at the opening 
of the court of policy, we extract a few sentences which fully 


an what our columns have affirmed as to this important 
colony. 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER; 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


ee ie ee 


ING THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, Aprit 11TH, 1840. 


By the despatch from Sir Charles Metcalfe to the Marquis of 
Normanby, under date of October 16th, and printed in the columns 
of our last number but one, none of our readers will be surprised 
to learn, that Sir C. Metcalfe is regarded by all parties in Jamaica, 
as the planters’ governor. He speaks, and writes, and acts to their 
hearts’ content. The St. Jago de la Vega Gazette, describes his 
speech on proroguing the assembly, as statesman-like, elaborate, 
and judicious :— Not a man, says the Morning Journal, quitted 
the council chamber, with other than feelings of the deepest gra- 
titude to God for having favoured our island with such a ruler.” 
“ His Excellency’s speech,” says the Despatch, “ will for ever last 
as a monument of his honesty and good sense: seldom has Jamaica 
boasted of such an able state paper.” Similar and even more ful- 
some adulation is offered, which we shall not quote. 


It will be more useful to exhibit the speech itself—omitting | 


only that part of it which is not relevant to the object of this 
journal—and to subject it to such examination as we have now 
room for. It will doubtless be adverted to in future numbers. 


“ I congratulate you on the happy termination of a session, during which 
you have eminently manifested your approved loyalty to our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen, an earnest desire to meet the views of her Majesty's 
confidential advisers, uninterrupted harmony and co-operation among your- 
selves, and zealous devotion to vour public duties. 

“ Ihave great satisfaction in assuring you, gentlemen of the council, 
and Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the assembly, that her Majesty's 
government regard with sincere gratification the progress of your pro- 
ceedings, and accept them as the best pledge of your disposition to adapt 
the institutions of the island to the altered condition of society, an endeavour 
in which you may rely on whatever assistance it is in the power of the 
ministers of the crown to afford. 

“ Since I last addressed you on the opening of the session, I bave taken 
advantage of an interval, afforded by the state of public business, during 
the period of your recess, to make a tour of this lovely island; in the 
course of which I have experienced unbounded hospitality and attention 
from your kind-hearted countrymen, and have had many gratifying oppor- 
tunities of observing their loyalty and attachment to our queen and country. 

“Two very important circumstances in our condition have forcibly 
attracted my attention; the one a source of great joy, the other of deep 
regret—the former the comfortable state of the peasantry, the latter the 
generally deteriorated condition of properties. 

“The easy and independent circumstances of the peasantry, as com- 

d with those of our own countrymen at home, are very striking. 
robably no peasantry in any quarter of the globe have such comforts and 
advantages. So far tho great work of freedom has been accomplished with 
the most beneficial results. I am very happy to add, that in most respects 
they appear to deserve their good fortune. They are, I understand, generally 
orderly, sober, free from crime, much improved in their moral habits,constant 
in their attendance at public worship, solicitous forthe education of their 
children, and willing to pay the requisite expense. For these inestimable 
traits in their general character ind conduct, and the consequent benefits 
to the community, we are indehted in some degree, no doubt, to their 
naturally good disposition, but chiefly I b to these ministers of 
religion, of all denominations, who bave devoted themselves to the religious 
and moral instruction of the peasantry, and to the education of their 
children. Our obligations on this account to all who have rendered this 
menge service, sre immeasurable. 

“The completion, however, of the general happiness and harmony that 
might be expected to flow from this promising state, is interrupted by 
agitation and ferment, unhappily kept alive among us, to which I shall not 
perticularly allude, for I will not abandon the hope that the leading parties 
in these proceedings, will, on reflection, become sensible, before it be too 
late for an remedial purpose, that nothing but mischief can arise from 
discord ; that it is more easy to excite than assuage the passions of a 
wultitude, and that it must mach more conduce to the happiness of a people 
5 cat and contentment, than to instigate distrust and dis- 

ection against their employers and their rulers.— have touched on tbis 

Auro in our condition with reluctance, but it is too marked end prominent, 
and too indicative of serious evil, to be passed over unnoticed, without 

umg our eyes to our real state.. 

5 deterioration of A sabe proceeds from want of continuous 
ur, which is the natural effect of an insufficient pulation, and of the 
mesus possessed by the peasantry, of rendering themselves in a great 
independent of going out to labour in the service of employee 

aro ae cannot be blamed for taking advantage of a state of things 
le to themselves, for the same would be done under similar circum- 

ge in any country in the world, where the same freedom is enjoyed. 
ee blameable, when they refuse to perform their engagements, 
a eue and desert their work without reason, at the moment 

“You a oing so mustbe attended with great injury to their employers. 

b ave done all in your power to provide relief forthe evil alluded 
i yoy peaking an act to encourage immigration, with proper precautions for 


to your 
ae conduct and influence there as you can be by legislative enactments. 

% There are some particular points to which I would earnestly invite 
your attention. 

„One of these is the rent question.—During my tour I was made sen- 
sible of general dissatisfaction among the labouring population, on account 
of the arrangement of the terms of rent, witha view to the exaction of 
labour. My own opinion, I acknowledge is, that this system is injurious - 

to properties, as well as harassing to tenants, and as it appears to me to 
be nearly the sole cause of litigation between employers and labourers, 
and the only vexation of which the latter complain. 1 should have great 
hope, that if it were discontinued, and a different system adopted, the 
good feeling so desirable between those two classes, which include, in fact, 
the bulk of the inhabitants of this island, might be established with bene- 
ficial effect on the happiness and prosperity of hoth. Nothing can be 
attempted without their mutual consent, but I trust that vour influence will 
be used to draw others into the course which you may on conviction be- 
lieve to be the best calculated to promote the public good by increasing 
the happiness of the bulk of our populauon. 

“ Another point is the administration of justice by the magistracy. I 
believe that justice is administered by the magistrates in general, faithfully 
and honourably ; but there are not wanting those wh» accuse them of 
partfality, and the charge of partiality is made by different parties against 
bot classes of the „ 1 om not of opinion that intentional 
pardality exists in either class, but the inutual accusation which occasion- 
ally dccurs is distressing ; and as instances de sommes present thérti- 
selves of great error in judgment, which, although untrequent. and ascnbable 
only to the individuals concerned, are nevertheless made the ground of 
reproach to the whole body, it is exceedingly desirable that extreme 
caution should be observed by the magistracy, lest they fall into the errors 
of which thev are accused, and that both classes should co-operate cor- 
dially, as I trust they generally do, to render equal justice to all parties with - 
out reference to the position of any. I recommend this subject to your 
attention, both as regards the more important consideration of the adminis- 
tration of justice, and as it affects the reputation of our island, which, 
though a secondary consideration iu comparison with essential justice, is 
still one of great importance, for much depends upon it. 

„The third point which I would press on your attention, is the working 
of certain laws passed during the present session of the legislature. 
These laws are reprobated by some, unjustly 1 believe, but it is desirable 
that we should watch their operation, Jest there be any truth in the opinion 
expressed regarding them. If you find that these laws are in the slightest 
degree oppressive, or vexatious, you will, I am sure, be anxious to rescind 
or amend them, and I shall in that case gladly co-operate with you to that 
effect. At present I am not aware that they need alteration, or that they 
are in any respect objectionable. 

«« Let me also invite your attention to the desirableness of terminating, 
if that be practicable, the party spirit which still impedes the establishment 
of perfect harmony among all classes. There are not now any real grounds 
of difference. All honest men must desire the same end, the general hap- 
piness of the community, and this would surely be more promoted by 
friendly co-operation, than by hostile feelings and dissensions. [ am 
aware, that owing to the frailues of human nature, it is much more easy 
to recommend than accomplish such an object—nevertheless I will not 
despair of its being attainable. 

„1 should not have troubled you, with some of the remarks which 
I have addressed to you on the present occasion, were I not anxious 
that our island should be rescued, by the unexceptionable conduct of its 
inhabitants, from the imputations cast on us both here and at home, where 
you bave to encounter much prejudice operating against you. There are 
many who cannot believe that those who have once been the owners of 
slaves can be kind-hearted, humane men. Your best intentions and endea- 
vours are . misunderstood and distrusted by a considerable 
proportion of tbe public in the mother country. While you are con- 
ecientiously labouring for the public good, you are deprived by pre- 
judice of the credit and honour due to your exertions. This is a bard. 
fate, but you will, I have no doubt, patiently and manfully bear it, and 
finally overcome it. By perseverance in wise legislation, and kindness, 
you will show that the reproaches cast upon you by the ignorant or 
designing, are unfounded, and by winning the. sop aie of the unpre- 

judiced, you will eventually put to shame the prejudiced and hostile.” 


Among the topics adverted to by his Excellency, there are some, 
in respect of which, we have no quarrel. Thus we know that the 
peasantry are “ orderly, sober, free from crime, much improved in 
their moral habits, constant in their attendance at public worship, 
solicitous for the education of their children, and willing to pay 
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the requisite expense.” 


We always said, make the negros free | buck sone of the worst evi!s of slivery! What is slavery but 
and suchen result is certain, We unite with Sir Charles in attri- | compulsory labour without fur remuneration? The whip, the 
buting this excellent state of things among the peasantry mainly collar, and the workhouse are but the accilents of slavery—bad 
to the“ immense” services—pertormed with persevering dilizence enough, we know, but the thing itself consists in compulsory, un- 
and assiduity, by men who, in proportion as they were the friends | requited toil. Now to what does the tenements’ biil tend, if not 
of the negro, have been despised and vilified. Morcover, | to compel just such toil? What else can be the effect of the pro- 
the uniform language of those who have espoused the negro's cause | visions of the pesice bill, the vagrant act, and of several other of 
has been,“ Do not return wrong for wröng—giverno occasion of | the disgracefal laws, which his Execheney accepts as “ the best 
offence in anything,“ They have always censured the labourer, who | pledge of the disposition of the house to adapt the institutions of 
refuses to perform his contract, or who capriciously deserts his the inland to the altered condition of society.” 
work to the injury of his employer. We Nive deprecated, and | FERMENT?” —why he has set these elements in motion, from Point 
still do deprecate quite as much as his Excelleney, or the | Morant to Negril Bay, they will rage witha fury hitherto unpre- 
assembly he was sadeesing, the“ differences“ that have unhap- | cedented, unless, as we fervently pray, the negro, better 
pily prevailed amongst the respective classes in Jamaica. At | instructed than formerly, shall learn to commit his “ cause 
almost any righteous expense, at the sacrifice of any thing which to him that judgeth righteuusly,” and to confide in the 
it is lawful to sacrifice, we would fain terminate “the party spirit | wisdom and firmness of the British government, over which, we 
which impedes the establishment of perfect harmony among all | trust, the principles of righteousness will so far prevail, as to 
classes.” Sir Charles’ method of terminating these differences, we | quash all such flagrant attempts at regaining the power of per- 
would never adopt, and we will venture to predict that if he | petrating wrong. We can tell Sir Charles that his evident party 
a in it, the party spirit complained of, will burn with fiercer bias amidst the most studied appearances of neutrality ; whatever 
fury than ever. e doubt indeed if it ean be allayed, except with | view we take of it, is as impolitic as it is unjust. It will do no 
the establishinent of absolute power on tlie due side, and entire | good on either side, whilst it cannot fail of becoming a source of 
succumbency on the other. extreme embarassment to himself. Cenfidence in him the people 

In his Excelleney's speech, great stress is laid upon the zealous | have lost, and we fear, will never regain. He is not in the same 
devotion of the assembly to their public duties, on their loyalty condition with his immedite predecessors, they were governors 


and desire to meet the views of her majesty’s advisers, as well as | when the island was in a state of absolute or modified slaver 
on the sincere gratification with which the government regards | and each had something to concede when slavery gave way—he 
the progress of their proceedings. High compliments these, 


has nothing to concede by which he can enlist the sympathies of 
though even Sir Charles has to hint at certain symptoms of | the people herrafter. He found the people free, and not withstand- 
contumacyv—he found it easier to recommend, than to secure, an | ing every attempt to the contrary he must leave them so—but 
oblivion of hostile feelings and dissensions. The planters, as his | will they take this from him as a boon! How long shall we have 
Excellency must have seen, do not readily forget, or even for- to deprecate the doctrine of one-sided conciliation, It has been a 
give those who were chicfly instrumental in destroying their irre- more fruitful source of mischief to Jamaica than almost anything 
sponsible power. The acts so highly lauded in the governor’s | else; and now as Sir Charles is again trying it, notwithstanding 
speech, had not then been laid before the colonial authorities at | that it has so often been weighed in the balances and found want- 
home, so that the gratification awakened by them, had to be | ing, nothing is left to the friends of say and entire freedom, 
ascertained. We earnestly hope that tlie disallowance at least of but to renew their efforts, until truth and justice stand forth in 
some of these acts, will shew that the Queen's government are not | simple maje-ty, and those rights be extorted which despotism will 
quite so casily leased and gratified as his Excellency imagines. never willingly concede, 

Sir Charles censures strongly the leading parties, who, he says, | It were casy to continue these animadversions. A speech more 
“instead of ineulcating charity and contentment, instigate distrust | richly deserving them more loudly calling for them, has not for 
and disaffection among the labourers, against their employers and | many a year been delivered within the walls of the house of 
rulers.’ If there are such men, we unite with Sir Charles in | assembly. The following remarks of the Colonial Reformer must 
censuring them, but he must allow us to doubt whether in even | close our present notice of this afflictive document :— 
the smallest degree this charge can be sustained. Is it unreasonable | The « macistrates in his Excelleney's view,” are pure and spotless— 
to demand that the parties so guilty should be distinctly | and administering the laws “faithfully and honourably,” 
pointed ont. His Excellency probably had in mind certain minl- | errers even in judgment!!! And eve z 
sters of religion, and yet in the immediately preceding paragraph, ) 
these very men are commended as contributing to render the 
peasantry “orderly, sober and free from crimce—in most respects 
deserving of the good fortune which they enjoy.” 

If Sir Charles does in this paragraph refer, as we suppose he 
does to the Baptist missionaries, who in his despatch of October 16, 
are directly chare with being a “ political party,” we should 
like to know if he had answered the appeal nate to him by those 
maligned men, either to prove by sufficient evidence his former 
allegations against them, or to retract those allegations. We have 
reason to know that they have made such a request, and we are 
not a little anxious to learn what reply it has received. 

The agitation and ferment of which his Excellency complains 
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rarely committing 
And even the atrocious wrongs so generally 
practised on u poor and helpless peasantry, by charging each and every 
member of a fanuly with the full amount of rent for the occupation of a 
single tenement, Sir Charles Metcalfe softens down into“ AN ARRANGE- 
MENT of the terms of rent, with a view to the eauction of labour.” It this be a 
correct mode cf designating a deliberate and bare-faced fraud, it overturns 
all our pre-conceived notions of moral truth and justice. His Excellency is 
surely not unaware of the fact, that such “ arrangements” ure not only to 
exact labour, but to pay for labour—that is to rob the labourer of his hire! 

The legislative proceedings of the Assembly are of course applauded to 
the echo! ‘This we looked for, but we were altogether unprepared for his 
Excellency's pointed peroration—we hardly expected to see the governor 
of this island sit in judgment on the anti-slavery party on account of 
their condemnation of the turbulent, disloyal, and contumacious conduct of 
the Assembly in times past :—little did we expect to hear him speaking of 
have been produced by the conduct of the planters, as Sir Charles | «the imputations cast on the House, both here and at home,” und the prejudice 
seems, reluctantly indecd, and in measured terms, to acknowledge | operating against them!“ still less did we anticinate that we should ever see 
in his references to the rent question, and to the “ great errors in | any governor so far sacrifice consistency and sound policy as to tell that 
judgment,” which the magistrates sometimes commit. house after all its past misdeeds that ‘their best intentions and endeavours 

It is a little remarkable—we wonder his Excellency is not are mtsunderstoud and distrusted in the mother county!“ — and that while 
struck with it—that these errors always occur on one side; they are CONSCIENTIOUSLY LABOURING TOR ing PUBLIC GOOD THEY ARE 
they injure, not the planter, but the labourer, who therefore is | % nsr n aner in of VVV, 5 va tist 
likely to regard them as arising, not so much from deficiency of | | °y PERSEVERANCE tm Wise eri Ton, and by seadmest in the patis of Vene vo 
clear understanding—though even that would not be likely to calin 


lence and kindness, they will show that the reproaches of the 1GNORANT or 
ferment and agitation,—as from tlie notorious partiality which DESIGNING are unfounded, and will eventually put to shame the pn DICE and 
> 7 
island magistrates have always shown. 


the HOSTILE. ” 
, 33 f The convention about to assemble, we do not doubt will look 
His Excellency’s admission is plainly to the effect that the | into the matters contained in this planters’ state paper, and doubt- 
magistrates are either incompetent or partial. He prefers the | jess the colonial office will hear the sentiments it awakens in the 
former. Their errors are “ errors of judgment,” but for these | bosom of every friend of the threatened and oppressed negro. 
incompetent and suspected magistrates, his Excellency is con- 
curring with the planters to get rid of those to whom the negros 


do look with confilence and hope. Should we in England be 

uict under the infliction of an e incompetent magistracy ! 
die the people in Jamaica likely to be more quiet! If they are, 
all we can say is, their patience, their orderly conduct, their vir- 
tue is greater than even their most sanguine friends supposed. 
Yet would we most seriously call upon the planters and the 
& planters’ governor” not to try this patience too far. 

And will Sir Charles tell us how his despatch of October 16th, 
last, his notorious adulation of the plantocracy of tlie island 
during his recent tour, his permission of men to usurp the magis- 
terial bench without acknowledgment of wrong, though they 
been dismissed from it; will he tell us how his one-sided concilia- 
tion, his suppression of the only means of making known in the 
proper quarter the thousand wrongs of the enfranchised popula- 
tion, above all, how his ill-timed, we had almost said his insolent, 
flattery of the pro-slavery faction, both in and out of the house of 
assembly, is li ee to subdue or allay the agitation and ferment 
of which he complains! Did he not know when giving utterance 
to this ill-timed flattery, that the bills which had just passed, 
the ink of which was scarcely dry, would go far towards bringing 


MAURITIUS—HILL COOLIES. 


Sixck the former articles on this subject appeared in the columns 
of the Reporter, additional information has been laid before 
Parliament. The papers printed by order of the House of 
Commons on the 28th ultimo, confirm the previous allegations 
repe uhe the mal-treatment of the Indian labourers transported 
to the Mauritius. These documents, transmitted by the late 
governor, Sir William Nicolay, came to hand through Mr. Special 
justice Anderson, whose testimony as to the extreme wretched- 
ness of the Coolies in that island, the frauds and violence practised 
on them in India—the privations and sufferings they endured on 
the passage to the scene of their labour, and the fearful mortality 
that hurried thousands of them from their earthly sorrows, we 
have before noticed. From the past conduct of gentleman 
we should have supposed, that he would have appeared in 
country as a witness against the men, whose injustice and cruel 
he faithfully exposed. We are unable to account for hi 
. at the colonial office, on leave of absence from Sir 
illiam Nicolay, as an advocate to plead their cause. In the 
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face of his own recorded conviction and testimony, he now stands 
forward to throw the weight of his influence, and counsel, and 
sanction, into the scale of Mauritian oppression, by soliciting 
permission for the fresh introduction of bands of Asiatic victims, 
on behalf of a colony that has been notorious for its pre-eminence 
in resisting the claims of British humanity, and the demands of 
British law. 

To facilitate the designs of these disloyal and insatiable colonists, 
Lord John Russell has inveked the sanction of Parliament, by 
bringing forward a measure for the extension, to the Mauritius, of 
the “ Colonial Passengers’ bill.” The object of this procedure is 
not concealed, It is avowedly the means whereby the planters 
are to possess themselves of increased multitudes of the natives 
of India. Such being the case, the proposals of the noble lord, 
demand the closest investigation. 

Though the representations of their condition are by him 
declared to be very highly coloured by many parties, and many 
facts connected with the question very much distorted, by various 

ublications in the country ; yet no distinct denial, not to say 
F sproof, has been given of any one of them, so as to invalidate 
the grounds on which we rest our opposition to the scheme. 
Further, the papers just published, abundantly confirm them ; 
and exhibit a state of things, if possible, worse than has been 
hitherto disclosed. It is manifest that the authorities instead of 
exposing the injustice they have discovered, prefer to apologise for 
the guilty ; and instead of affording relief, or deinanding protec- 
tion to the injured, satisfy themselves with recommending “ a 
change of system.” The dependence that is to be placed on their 
reports, may be estimated by the fact, that in the abstract of a 
judicial inquiry in“ Grand Port,” the parties appointed to insti- 
tute it, say, “in conclusion, we beg to state, that although, in 
some few instances, dissatisfaction has been manifested, and mal- 
treatment complained of, yet we hope that the general result of 
the inquiry will prove siisfactory :° whereas, the columns of 
remarks in the return to which this statement is appended, show, 
that out of 30 estates, there were 22, on which serious complaints 
were made. Testimony such as this is of the greatest weight, 
when adduced against the system which it is intended to 
uphold. 
Notwithstanding the decided sentiments expressed a few months 
by Lord John Russell, and previously by his predecessor, tlie 
Marquis of Normanby, in despatches to British Guiana on the 
subject of immigration from India, and the evidence presented 
in the two parliamentary papers on the Mauritius, as to its 
injustice and impolicy, his lordship deliberately proposes on behalf 
of the latter colony, to withdraw the restrictions which in 1838 
were im „ as an act of imperative and grave necessity. It 
is clear that no amendment has been exhibited in the conduct of 
the planters, and it remains to ascertain what change is pre ed 
in the system, so as to secure the prevention of the manifold evils 
that have occurred. i 

1. His lordship it appears, intends to employ the services of 
protective agents. We are anxious to know from what class 
these agents are to be selected? By whom are they to be ap- 
pointed and paid? By the planters of the Mauritius? What are 
to be their duties, and how are they to be defined and enforced ! 
What will be the cxtent of their responsibilities and powers! 
Will their decisions be left for appeal! And will their whole 
oe be faithfully and fully made known to the public! 

are questions of vital moment, on which nothing has been 
declared. 

Weare desirous of being informed, whether the order in council 
of September the 7th, 1838, will be maintained or remodelled, or 
allied, by the present measure ; if justice is to he executed, this 
must not only be preserved inviolate, but it must be rigidly 
enforced 


2. As to the shameful disproportion of the sexes, we are 
not informed if their numbers will really be equalized by family 
arrangement ; or whether as the women are decidedly opposed 
both to field labour and emigration, they may not be obtained by 

itimate means. On this point the requisite security 1s 


eatirely withheld. 3 

3. The prevention of om frauds and criminal violence, em- 
ployed by agents in India, to get hold of the natives requires 
no ordinary attention. It is in evidence before the courts of police 


in Calcutta, that great numbers of them were decoyed by false 
posa or apprehended by force, and confined in the prison 
s of the kidnappers. fore the magistrates they prayed 
earnestly for their release, and for protection from going on ship 
boerd, or “to Mauritch.”’ , 
Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot, and Co., in a letter to a corres- 
pondent in this country say, “ they are perfectly ignorant of the 
place they go to.” e, therefore, desire information as to the 


effect of the proposed measure on the 1 now in force, 
t 


and the regulation to be obeerved by the officers under the control 
ef the governor-general of India. It is certain, that the incalculable 
amount of misery sustained by the labourers at the hands of the 
Doffedars, &c. before they came under the notice of the magis- 
trates in the places of deportation, was not prevented either by the 
stringency of the regulations, or the vigilance of the officers. 
Indeed their inefficiency led to the very restrictions whose removal 
2 required. a 
Prior to the withdrawment of those restrictions we therefore 
that goo cause be shown for believing that others of 
indubitable and certain effi shall be brought into honest and 
Universal operatior, Until this is done, we protest against any 
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relaxation of that sttict prohibition, inasmuch as that alone has 
proved successtul, according to Lord John Russell’s own showing, 
in a despatch to governor Light, for preventing the threatened 
horrors in Coolie traffic of“ a new system of slavery.” 

4. But if all these arrangements be perfected in the inost satis- 
factory manner, provision is yet to be made for preventing tlie 
wrongs and the privations of the Indians on the passage. That they 
have suffered severely from the crowded state of the vessels in 
which they have been embarked,—trom great senreity of food 
and water,—from the want of medical aid,—and from personal 
chastisement on the voyage to Mauritius, is affirmed by many of 
the ill-fated men who have fallen a prey to the nefi.rious system, 
and corroborated by Mr. Anderson and the authorities generally. 
Mr. Hugon, of the Bengal civil service, in a letter to the governor 
of Mauritius, dated Port Louis, July 2th, 1839, notices among 
some “ horrid abuses,” as he well denominates them, “ a great 
evil in Coolie trading—in the deprivation of comforts to the native 
passengers, * * [lie regulations regarding accommodation 
were easily cluded, without the possibility of remonstrance, on the 
15 of the traders, being of any use; for they ran tlie risk of 
osing the opportunity of despatching their Coolics, others being 
at all times ready to take advantage of difficulties to despatch 
their own; the consequence has been, that on board of some 
vessels the men were so crowded, that where, from favourable 
circumstances, no very great mortality took place on board, 
they arrived in such a debilitated state ns to remain for 
months unable to perform any work. Native passergers have 
sometimes been made to suffer from the absence of definite 
regulations regarding qyparantine ; they have had to remain for a 
fortnight and more on board vessels, where they had not sufficient 
room. This happened on my arrival ina Coolie ship, where four 
hundred and twenty-five men were confined in a space less than 
fifty feet in length, by thirty-five in breadth. After cizhteen 
days’ detention, Í could perceive that many of the men had 
suffered considerably from this protracted confinement. Such 
terrible consequences to the colony tollow the admission of vessels 
with contagious diseases on board, that too great caution could not 
he used regarding those on board of which deaths may have taken 
place. ‘I'he passengers, European and native, should be questioned 
about the number, time, aud manner of those deaths. This may 
have been done generally! but it was not the case with the ship 
I came in, nor one of those that immediately preceded her, else 
the latter had not been so readly admitted.“ l 

We desire to he informed of the guarantee that will be 
afforded for the protection of these emigrants? With whom shall 
rest the selection and appointment of the protectors and surgeons ; 
and what means shall be taken to secure the proper discharge of 
their duties! The requisite details on this important subjeet, 
have not been introduced either to the notice of parliament or the 
country. 

5. Taking it for granted, however, that these are all equitably 
and permanently settled, we ask what provisions are made to 
secure substantial justice to the labourers in the colony? In 
reply to this inquiry, the only reference that we can make is to 
the proposed plan of a committee, who have applied to the 
5 on the subject ; as the plans of the colonial seerctary 
aave not been developed. This committee, self-constituted, and 
“ really” (as they any) “a private body,” have sent Mr. Ander- 
son to this country, under sanction of the late governor, to urge 
the adoption of those plans. They agree to furnish, “ ten davs 
lodging and food upon their arrival in Mauritius, if“ (the emi- 
grants are) “not employed before that time, that they may be 


enabled to choose employment without being hurried into any 
forced engagement.” 
and though the lists 


sly Se nions are to be lodged at their office, 
may be forwarded to the governments either of India or the 
colony,” the power will remain largely in their hands. What 
security is there that, secretly, by false representations, harsh 
dealings, and various other means, an influence will not be exerted 
on the labourers, either to delude or impel them to make engage- 
ments, which if free from such influence, they would not under- 
take? If their reasonable desires are not complied with, and no 

ments be made with them in those ten days, or if this arise 
from their being sick and weakly, what is to become of the 
ignorant and timid outcasts in a strange land! Are they to 
starve without employ, or as vagrants to be doomed to penal 
servitude ! 

What also are to be the terms of their agreements, so as to 
check exorbitant demands in the kind, the amount, the time of 
labour, both in and out of crop; and to compel the employer to 
fulfil all that he stipulates! Will the contracts be voided by 
violation! No such step has hitherto been taken in any one 
instance, though the laws have demanded its enforcement. Will 
just and necessary complaints be dismissed with a tame and 
insignificant remonstrance against sach ill-treatment for the 
future? Again, we sey, all this is unrevealed by the Committee, 
—and by the government. Until the specific and veritable nature 
of these arrangements be made known, and fully discussed, we 
declare the steps that are taken, hasty and suspicious; and are 
entitled to demand the farther suspension of the to with- 
draw the restrictions on tlie importation of the Indians into 
Mauritius. 

6. But though this were settled, with due regard to justice, 
the proposed wages are far from adequate. The minimum (which 
will no doubt, be the general rate) of five rupees, Mr. Anderson 
has himeelf declared insufficient ; bearing no proportion, even 
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with the allowances, to what they ought to receive. The deduc- 
tions that may be made from these are nowhere stated. Is their 
pay to be stopped when sick and under medical treatment! Are 
they as now to be mulcted of two days wages for one day’s absence, 
however necessary that absence may be! Is lost time to be made 
up at the expiry of the contract! These are matters demand- 
ing mature deliberation in connexion with the prosperity and 
satisfaction of the Indians, to which no attention has been called 
by the statements now before parliament. 

7. How are they to be lodged? Are the miserable and 
unhealthy abodes, of which such strong and repeated complaints 
have been made, to be continued! Or have they to provide for 
the improvement of their own dwellings? The want of hospitals, 
or their unsatisfactory state, has been severely condemned by 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hugon. Some of the labourers have 
declared that they were left there unattended, loched up all mght, 
or confined as in a prison, through the whole time of their 
sojourn in the places provided for this purpose ; and what means 
are to be adopted for securing to them more fair and humane 
treatment in this respect ? None have transpired. 

8. Again, what are the rations of food to be served out to 
them! At present complaints are frequent of their inadequacy— 
and vet, this committee propose, while Mr. Anderson comes 


forward to urge their proposal, to reduce instead of augmenting 
them :—e. g. 


Rut ions at present given. 
Ib. oz. dwts. 


(WEDNESDAY, 


Anti-Slavery Neporter. 


LONDON, June 10ru. 


THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE 


Will commence its sittings at Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 
12th of June, 1840. A book is prepared for entering the names 
and other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed b 
anti-slavery bodies, both at home and abroad. Ina case of such 
singular interest and importance, the cominittee earnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, cither in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodies will send an 
immediate official notification of the appointments which may be 
made by them, addressed to J. H. Tredgold, Esq., at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

We are requested to state that a sub-committee has been 
appointed to assist such friends as may attend the conference in 


pe suitable aecommodation. Letters addressed to 27, New 
road Street will be attended to 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Proposed in future. (From the Globe of June Gth.) 


Ib, oz. dwts. Tits assembly will commence its sittings on the 12th of this 
14 chattocks rice . 112 0 110 0 [month. Delegates are already coming in from various quarters, 
2 5 dholl . 0 4 0 0 3 12 and announcements of more, arrive every hour. America, the 


If they become dissatisfied with any of these modes of treat-] strongest hold of slavery, sends the greatest number of represen- 
ment, are they to be exposed to personal chastisement by arbi- | tatives. This is as it should be. Amongst the American 
trary agents on the estates? What prohibition is to be issued to | delegates are the following: James Gillipsie Birnie, Esq., of 
prevent this crying abuse, which is affirmed by the inspecting | New York, Counsellor at law, a native of Kentucky, (a slave 
officers to be of no unfrequent occurrence? On all these matters | state), and formerly a holder of slaves, whom, on embracing the 
the utmost silence is preserved, and mere general and vague state- | principles of abolition, he immediately emancipated, at the sacri- 
ments of the intentions of government left before the house. fice of many thousand dollars; such a man gives proof that he 

9. The greatest abuses have arisen in the transfer of labourers | is in eamest. Henry B. Stanton, Esq., of New York, the secre- 
to different masters. Mr. Hugon is constrained to admit the | tary of the American Anti-slavery Society. James Deane, Esq., 
necessity of “ preventing the transfer of men’s services being a | late professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the 
SALE, by its being done with a pecuniary profit!” It appears on | university of Vermont. Colonel Miller, a member of the State 
the authority of the same gentleman, that they have been worked | legislature, who during the Greek revolution carried the contri- 
under “ orders conveyed to them through creole ‘ gardes de police,” | butions of his country, and gave his own services to the assistance 
armed for their work, and paid by the planters, and that by the | of the Greeks. George Bradburne, Esq., of Nantucket, Massa- 
too rigid discipline of most plantations, the Indian labourer is | chussets, member of the State legislature. James Mott, Esq- a 
subjected, without the smallest advantage to the master (quite the | member of the society of Friends from Philadelphia, Penn- 
contrary) to the obligation of being provided with a“ billet de | sylvania. The Rev. E. Galusha, The Rev. Nathaniel Colven, 
passe” to go beyond the boundary of the estate during out-of- | pastor of the first Baptist church in Boston that admitted 
work hours; a “ tracasseric” to which an Indian has never been | coloured men to sit down among whites, whilst they worshipped 
used in his own country. It is an abrogation of Gebi liberty | God ; this example the other Baptist churches are silently and 
to which he would never consent, and has not subscribed to, by | quictly following. Messrs. Dawes and Keep, from the Oberlin 
merely engaging his services; if the ex-apprentices were exempted | Institute, one of the most remarkable institutions of modern 
from it, the subjection of the Indian to it can never be defended.” | times. From Jamaica there have arrived the devoted and truly 
These are features of a system of slavery too palpable to be | heroic William Knibb, the Baptist missionary, and W. W. Ander- 
mistaken, and we have yet to learn by what means they will be | son, Esq, a member of the legislature of that island, From 
destroyed. Barbados, S. J. Prescod, Esq., a gentleman of firm anti-slavery 

10. The mortality on the passage and in the island has been | principles, and editor of a liberal Hen a there. From every 
appalling. Mr. Anderson declares it to be on the estates ten or | part of the United Kingdom the friends of the negro are somite 
leven per cent per annum. He says, “ early in 1836, the per- jin a noble phalanx. France is sending some distinguishe 
mission of the local government of Mauritius for the introduction | advocates of liberty, who, with like generous spirits from other 
of free labourers from India was obtained, under certain regu- | European countries, will assist to carry on this peaceful and noble 
lations, and by the commencement of 1839, about 25,000 were | enterprise. 
introduced.” 

How many had been previously imported cannot be accurately 
ascertained, and yet, thisis his report on their present dreadfully di- 
minished numbers. They “cannot amount to 18,000,” and this 
diminished number is daily decreasing. How many more than 
the 7000, whose deaths are here recorded in less than four years, 
have perished we cannot tell. The lowest possible supposition 
increases the estimate to an awful extent. ‘hese are weighty 
considerations, demanding the closest and most serutinizing atten- 
tion, the opportunity for which has been carefully, and unhappily, 
with too much success, denied to the legislature. 

The haste with which the decision of the“ Extension of the 
Colonial Passengers’ Bill to Mauritius” was taken, before these Leighton Buzzard, Liverpool, Leicester, Lewes, Louth, Leomin- 
papers could have heen essed by the members o the House ster, Margate, Manchester, Maidstone, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
of Commons, indicates an anxiety to thrust forward the measures, | N ottingham, Norfolk, and Norwich, Oxford, Pontefract, Paisley, 
without regard to their propriety or otherwise, which makes us | R ochester, Ross, Staines, Salisbury, Street and Glastonbury, Swan- 
fear the result as pregnant with mischief,—which entitles us to sea, Staffordshire, Sheffield, Strood, Stroud, Southampton, St. Ives 

rotest against committing the parliament of Great Britain | Roxt on, Stockton, Spilsby, ‘Tewkesbury, Taunton, Truro, Wor- 

y tacit and implied consent 40 rinciples and measures | cester, Witham, Whitehaven Woodbridge, Wisbeach, Welling- 
they have not the full means of investigating with the minutest borough and York. ? 
accuracy: We deprecate this attempt to F We trust it will not be too much to ask tliat each delegate will 
projects of the Mauritius, and earnestly implore all our friends to | he kind enough Tu APPLY PERSONALLY at the office of the society, 
appeal at once to thcir representatives, that no relaxation of the 27, New Broad-street. for his card of admission, not later than 
restrictions heretofore existing, may be Allowed till fue tulest Thursday evening it being desirable that he should subscribe his 
satisfaction on thè sunjeet e 8 name and address, both in town while he remains, and in the 
these “horrid abuses” be obtained, country—in a book provided for that purpose. The observance of 
two or three 15 regulations which the committee have 
deemed it right to make, will ensure regularity and convenience 
in all meetings of the convention ; these regulations, therefore, 
the committee have to request all their friends kindly to observe. 

M. Isambert, in a letter of the 5th instant, to Mr. Tredgold, 
says, “ I have not yet obtained leave of absence from the court 
of Cassation. Nevertheless, I would rather immolate myself than 
leave my country unrepresented at your solemn abolitionist con- 
vention. I hope to have some friends with me.” 


Our readers will be glad to know, that in addition to the above 
and many other forcign delegates to the convention which will 
commence its sittings on Friday next, representatives from Anti- 
slavery friends in the following places, among others, have been 
appointed—Aberdeen, Alton, Be fast, Boston, Banbury, Bradtord 
Yerkshire, Bristol, Bath, Birmingham, Brighton, Brompton, 
Bernard Castle, Bridgewater, Chatham, Cirencester, Colchester, 
Carlisle, Chelmsford, Durham, Darlington, Devizes, Dublin, 
Doncaster, Derby, Edinburgh, Exeter, Farnham, Fenwick, Ayr- 
shire, Glasgow, Gloucester, Hitchin, Hereford, Horncastle, Herts 
and South Beds, Ipswich, Kendal, Kingsbridge, Kettering, Leeds, 


* 


GRENADA.— Colonel Doyle, lieutenant-governor of Grenada, 
has left on leave of absence for England, the Hon. Mattbew Davies ad- 
ministering the government pro tempore. Before bis Excellency’s de 


ar · 
ture in the Ranger packet. respectſul addresses were presented to hin 
by both houses of the legislature. 


Antiava.—From Antigua and the adjacent islands we continue 
to receive the most gratifying accounts of the conduct of the peasantry 
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BARBADOS. 


Ove accounts from this island are of a painfully interesting cha- 
racter, and call for the immediate attention and active interference 
of the friends of the n in this conntry. They clearly indicate 
the wilfulness of the colonial despots, and embody evidence which 
leaves it no longer questionable that the aim of the Barbados 
paners encouraged and supported by Sir Evan MacGregor, is to 

roy the proper fru#fulness of the abolition measure, to rob the 
poor negro of so much as they can of the liberty we have pur- 
chased for him, and to rivet again on his limbs the fetters of a 
soul-destroying slavery. This as all along becn the aim of the 
planters in our colonies, since the first passing of the abolition 
act, by parliament, in 1833. It has been manifested in their 
conduct as a proprietary body towards their labourers, and as 
legislators, in the spirit and tendency of their acts. In none of 
the colonies, Jamaica not excepted, it been carried to greater 
length than in Barbados; and the unblushing effrontery with 
which it now rears itself there, making open inroads upon even 
those social rights which tyranny in every age has respected, will 
find no parallel even in Jamaica. 

Some of our readers may not be cognizant of the fact, that 
Barbados has an abundant, if not (as some assert) a super- 
abundant, population, and that the price of labour is consequently 
low—but barely equal to the support of the labourer. Previously 
to the abolition of slavery, the negros of Barbados were frequent] 
sold by their masters to the planters of Demerara and Trinidad, 
in both which places labour has always been scarce and dear. If 
the planters did not anticipate, as one of the „ of 
ee that labour, when free, would naturally flow to 
those which paid best for it, it must have been because of 
their belief that the free negro would not work at all. If he did 
consent to work, he would certainly carry his labour to the best 
market ; and the planters of Demcrara and Trinidad were so con- 
vinced of this, and so little doubtful of the free negro’s intention 
to work, that they lost no time in appointing agents to engage his 
services. But so great is the attachment of the negro to the place 
of his birth, and so contented in general with his little, if suffered 
to enjoy it in quiet, that the mere offer of higher wages in Deme- 
rara and Trinidad was insufficient to induce him to emigrate. 
What that offer wanted in efficacy was, however, made up by the 
conduct of the Barbados planters, from whose injustice and 
inhumanity, emigration afforded a ready, and indeed, the only 
means of escape. 


“ Itis well known here,” says our friend Mr. Prescod, in a private 
letter on this subject, that I am not an advocate of emigration ; and, 
until the present movement of the planters, I have endeavoured as much 
as possible to keep myself clear of it. It is better, I think, for the people 
to remain here, if suffered to remain in quiet enjoyment of their own, then 
go to Demerara or even Trinidad to earn thrice their present amount of 
wages; and I know that they themselves are generally of this opinion. 
With very few exceptions, those who are emigrating are driven to it by 
the bed treatment—the numerous acts of oppression, and what in your 
country would be called fraud, to which they are subject on plantations, 
aod from which emigration presents the only means of escape. It is for 
this reason, therefore, if for no other, that I would have, and will have, the 
undoubted right of the free labourer to remove from the island, not only 
acknowledged in theory, but unrestricted in fact. In the peculiar circum- 
stances of the colony, and with the present disposition of the planters, the 
well being of the country no less than the particular interests of the 

urers require this. As I had occasion to tell the solicitor- general at 
the private interview to which I have already referred, and again at the 
public meeting of the 23rd ultimo, emigration is with us what the cheap 
waste lands are in Jamaica and some of the other colonies—a safety valve 
for carrying off and dispersing those popular discontents, which, pent up 
in the colony, would endanger the peace of society.” 


There can be no doubt that it is the interest of the Bar- 
bados planters to prevent this emigration, not only to 
preserve labour cheap in the island, but also to enable them to 
maintain what is called “their authority over the people,—in 
other words, to perpetuate every sort of abuse. It were needless 
to enumerate, in this place, all the unjustifiablejmeans resorted to 
for this purpose :—to show that the labourer, about to emigrate, 
had been legally required, out of his small earnings, to make 
“ satisfactory provision,” (planter-magistrates and planter-church- 
wardens being the parties to be satisfied, ) for his aged, slavery-worn, 
and infirm grandfathers and grandmothers, father and mother, in 
addition to his wife and children; that he had been called upon 
to prove the negative, viz., that he had no such destitute relations 
to leave behind him, a burthen to the parish ; that a certificate of 
baptiam had been demanded of him; and that, in short, whatever 
amount of delay and obstruction the magistrates, the church- 
wardens, and other interested officials might choose to impose, 
had been imposed. Suffice it to say, that the planters, finding 
these restrictions insufficient to prevent emigration altogether,— 
that some of the people were still able, with the assistance of their 

den overcome these 5 and ae 1 ar iron 
grasp ;—the planters findi is, and apparen ven to despe- 
ration, have fummed up their aggremions on the liberty of the 
people, in an act to punish with and 5 any one 
who shall be found advising or assisting a “ labourer or artificer 
to go out of the island to any other colony or place.” This pre- 
cious piece of colonial legislation, we extracted at length from the 
Times newspaper, in the Reporter of the 6th ultimo, to which 
the reader is referred. 
We cannot trust ourselves to comment either on the unblush- 
ing effrontery of the Barbados assembly in passing this act, or 
on the unprincipled, time-serving policy of the governor who 
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could give his assent to it. The following observations, extracted 
from a circular letter of our indefatigable co-labourer, Mr. 
Prescod, addressed to the freemen of Barbados, and published 
in the colony shortly after the passing of the act, will supply our 
deficiency, and give a full length view of the tendencies of the 
act. The sentence which we have put in italics will be fully 
understood, on reference to the previously existing restrictions 
on emigration, already noticed in this article. 


“ have shown,” says Mr. Prescod, in the commencement of this 
letter, that every free man bas a right to go whithersoever he pleases ;— 
to take himself and his family, his capital and his labour, to what country 
or place soever he pleases; and that to deprive him of this right is to make 
hima slave. Now, this is so clearly understood a right of every free man, 
and the possession and unrestricted exercise of it is so essential to his 
freedom, that even the planter legislators of Barbados dare not deny it to 
be a right of the free labourer of this island, nor openly and directly 
restrain bim in the exercise of it. But, taking advantage of his timid igno- 
rance and extreme poverty, they just as effectually deprive him of it by prohibit- 
ing all persons, under severe penalties, from giving him any advice or assistance 
in the matter! They admit that he has a right to go, if he chooses, and that 
it is just he should be allowed to go; but they make it highly criminal in 
any person to advise him about going, or to give him assistance to go, or 
to agree to find him employment in the place to which he is going! The 
law admits of no qualifications, no exceptions. The father may not advise 
or assist his son, being a labourer or artificer, to go out of the island to 
any other colony or place ; nor may the mother advise or assist hey son or 
her daughter,—the husband, his wife,—the brother, his brother Lor any 
man or woman the nearest relation or the dearest friend! All such advice 
and assistance are made highly criminal by this law ; and are punishable by 
a fine of fifty pounds or three months’ imprisonment for the first offence, 
and by six months’ imprisonment, with or without bard labour, for every 
subsequent one! 

“ If you have not yet read this iniquitous law for yourselves, my friends, 
you will perhaps think that 1 am hoaxing you! But get it and read it, 
and you will see that their is no hoax about it. For my own part, I am 
beginning to think that I am residing in one of the southern slave-holding 
states of America, and that the law is a Jaw to prevent people from 
enticing away the miserable slaves of that state! I can scarcely be certain 
that I am ina British colony, under the government of a British officer! 
I tell you that this law would make us all slaves !—all except the planters, 
and those who have, with them, an interest in keeping the labour market 
full, and wages low. It takes from every other person in the island,—from 
every man, woman, and child, who have not an interest in keeping the 
labourer here against his will;—this law takes from every such man, 
woman, and child, the right of freely advising and assisting, on any 
occasion, a fellow-subject to do that which may be for his benefit, and 
which the law says he has a right to do, and itis just he should be allowed 
todo! It takes from every labourer and artificer the right of asking and 
receiving advice and assistance from his relations and friends, and of hiring 
himself to any person, to go out of this island to any other colony or 
place!’ By this law, it will be scarcely possible even to give an opinion 
on the subject of emigration, without crimioating one’s self; for that 
opinion may be, at times, fairly construed into indirect advice! 


Referring to the preamble of the act, and the reasons therein 
given for the passing of it, Mr. Prescod says :— 


“ And what do you tbink, my friends, is the reason given for passing this 
law? It is, that ‘certain persons have been carrying on a trafic in 
labourers to emigrate from this island to other Colonies, such persons have 
by wicked devices endeavoured to dissatisfy the labourers with their state 
and condition, and they have greatly unsettled the minds of the labourin 
population by their false pretensions, and have practised great fraud an 
deception upon the labourers to prevail upon them to emigrate. We 
are not told what those wicked devices,’ those ‘frauds and deceptions ” 
are, but only that it is proper to provide against the ignorance and 
inexperience of the people being practised on by interested ies. 
We may very well, however, infer what have been the wicked devices, 
great fraud and deception’ practised by those parties, from the fact that, 
to get at and punish them, it was found necessary to prohibit, under severe 
penalties, one free man’s advising or assisting another free man to do what 
the law admits the latter has a right to do! Are not those who pretend 
that this law is intended to guard the people against ‘ fraud and deception,’ 
themselves practising ‘fraud and deception upon the people? Are not 
they the ‘interested parties, who, by bad laws and worse conduct, 
‘have dissatisfied the labourers with their state and condition, and bave 
greatly unsettled the minds of the labouring population ; and who now, 
by ‘ false pretensions’ and ‘ wicked devices, would im upon the 
people, and reduce us (all but themselves) to slavery—if we were fools 
enough to let them!“ 


The reader will see from this, how things are working in our 
colonies, and what amount of freedom the liberated negros are 
likely to enjoy, if left to the protection of such governors as Sir 
Evan MacGregor, against the daily aggressions and determined 
inroads of the planters. We will not say that, under an honest 
and efficient colonial government, his Excellency would not be 
suffered to discredit, a single day longer, the commission which he 
holds; we go further, and say, that under such a government,—¢ 
government determined to carry out in good faith, the a 
of the abolition act, and taking proper measures to let this deter- 
mination be seen, —such an Guigo upon common sense, and social 
right, and British constitutional liberty, as the planters and Sir. 
Evan Bese have committed in this act, would never have 
been tommitted. ; 

If anything were wanted to complete the turpitude of Sir Evan’s 
conduct in this affair, it would be found in his deliberate attempt 
to mislead the public judgment by writing and publi a com- 
mentary, rather in commendation of the act, than pote tion 
of it, and in which its principles and tendency are ully con- 
cealed or laboriously mis-stated. This, we hope, will not be over- 
looked by the colonial secretary. It is just possible that Sir Evan 
Mac Gregor might inconsiderately, in the hurry of business, have 
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assented to the act, without having properly understood its ten- 
dency ; but to set about deliberately and with labour to deceive 
the people whom he was bound to protect, into the belief that a 
law to enslave them was intended to do them good, will admit but 
of one opinion among honest people. 

We are happy to observe that there co-exists with the liberal 
press of the colony, and no doubt called forth and sustained by 
that press, a growing spirit of liberty, from which we augur the 
most important results, Iminediately on the passing of this in- 
famous enactment, the committee of the Auxiliary Anti-Slavery 
Society, very properly denounced it in a set of resolutions, whic 
we publish as an advertisement“ and a “ numerous and respect- 
able public mecting,” at which Mr. Prescod presided as chairman, 
was held by requisition a ſew days after, and suitable rcsolutions 
adopted, which we subjoin to this article. The proccedings of 
the meeting are repo at length in the Liberal of 15th April. 

There is one feature of Sir Evan MacGregors general policy, 
which we would notice bere, inasmuch as we find a manifestation 
of it in the papers before us. As oftcn as the planters by their 
“ bad laws and worse conduct” produce excitement and discontent 
among the people, his Excellency, most considerately, issues a com- 
mission to certain of said planters, or their accredited tools, to 
inquire and report on the causes of those discontents, &c. These, 
of course, always find every other cause but the true onc ; and it is 
scarcely possible that his Excellency should yet be in iguorance of 
this vty obvious fact. In the instance before us, Messrs. Tinling, 
Sealy, Austin, and Cummins, were appointed by his Lxeellenev to 
inquire into the causes of the misunderstanding»” which had 
“ ariscn between the labourers and their employers on certain 
estates in the parishes of Christ Church and St. George, in con- 
sequence ot the introduction of the Contract Act.“ The report of 
these gentlemen is a very lengthy affair, and possesses all the usual 
characteristics of similar Barbadian documents. ‘The emigration 
oo and the liberal pe are charged with being the cause of 
all the differences—all the want of “harmony aud good feeling” 


(WEDNESDAY, 


Resolved, 4.— That this meeting deeply regrets that his Excellency Sir 
Evan Rue Gregor, by giving his ready assent to an act so unconstitutional 
in ita principles, so iniquitous in its tendency, and having obviously only 
the partial object of maintaining a full supply of labour, and a low price for 
the planting proprietors of the island, should himself have furnished to the 

eat mass of the people indubitable evidence that whatever of confidence 

is daily professions of liberality and respect for their liberty and rights 
had disposed them to repose in bis government, was misplaced. In the 
other brauches of the legislature, the people qaaact have been deceived, 
nor could any meusure, bowever unjust and oppressive, emanating from 
those bodies, as ut present constituted, give them the least aurprise. But, 
for bis own credit sake, they could scarcely have expected that a British 
officer representing ber Majesty’s government in this island, and, in per- 
ticular, one professing the principles and sentiments which bis Excellency 
bas alwavs professed, would have lent himself, and his authority, to the 
enactment of a law such as that referred to. 

Resolved, 5.— I hat the people of this island eaunot hope that their liberty 
and their rights will he respected and their weal promoted, so long as the 
legislative nnd administrative powers of the government are exclusively 
in the keeping and direction of the little distiact party who held them 
during the existence of slavery in the island, and who continues still to 
hold them. ‘lhe passing of such n law as that referred to in tbe second of 
these resolutions, affords clear aud indisputable proof of tbe existence of a 
disposition on the part of the said dominant party which cannot, with sa‘ety 
to the interests and peace of the country, be longer trusted with exclusive, 
and, for the most part, irresponsible power. 

Resolved, 6.—That the well-being of the country requires that an address 
to her gracious Majesty the Queen, and petitions to the two houses of 
imperial parliament, be immediately prepared on the basis of the foregoing 
resolutions ; calling their attention to the present very restricted enjoy- 
ment of the civil and political franchises, the exclusive and arbitrary cha- 
racter of the legislature, and the partial and defective administration of the 
laws. And that these petitions be entrusted to the committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for presentation, with an 
earnest request that their prayer be supported with the influence of the 
society. 

Resolved. 7.—That the thanks of this meeting be given to the committee 


: i of tb. Barbados Auxiliary Jsritish and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, for 
—that arise between the planters and their labourers ; the former | its manly, zealous, and døcided'stand, taken at an early period on the subject 


by tempting them with offers of high wages, and the latter by using | before this . And, that it is the opinion of the meeting, that, in 
its efforts “ to unsettle the minds of the peasantry, and to keep up | thus manifesting the sincerity of its professions, and that the Auxiliary 
excitement among them, by representing their employers as tyrants, | Society is really, in principle and in deed, and not merely in name, Anti- 
and the acts of the legislature, even when framed according to | Slavery, the committee has entitled itself to the respect and gratitude, the 
models sent from the mother-country, as grinding, oppressive, and | oonfdene and support, of the people of this island, as a proper guardian 
dangerous to liberty.” At the same time, the complaints of the | Of thew liberty and a Saget 5 

labourers that they are harshly treated by their employers, and that 5 SA MEFE. J. URiscOD Chai 

they find it difficult to get their wages after having earned them,— me Å E 
these complaints are very candidly spoken of as “exparte state- 
ments,” from which nothing is to be inferred to the detriment of 
planter character, or they are slightingly excused as no doubt re- 
sulting from “ temporary embarrassment” and had seasons. No 
doubt this is very comfortable, and a most ingenious way to get 
through difficulties—in Barbados ; but if Sir Evan MacGregor 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
HILL COOLIKS. 
Ox Thursday last, June 4th, Lord John Russell brought forward 


his lonz pending motion for removing the restrictions imposcd 
und the planters of that misgoverncd colony are yet to learn with | Upon the transportation of the Hill Coolies of our eastern posses- 
what fedi sions to Mauritius. 


ings these things are viewed by the peuple of this country 
—and particularly their reiterated denunciations of the liberal 
press, (the only protector, at this moment, of the liherated negro) 
we would assure lum and them, that they find neither sympathy 
nor respect with any one class herc; but are set down as the 
contemptible ravings of an unprincipled faction, who would fain 
be without any check to their abuse of power. 

The following are the resolutions of the public meeting to 
which we have referred. We beg particular attention to the fifth, 
as containing the whole secret of the evil which now afflicts the 
colonies, with its remedy. Take from the hands of the little 
faction of slave-holders the exclusive power they enjoy, and 
fairly and equitably distribute it over the several classes qualified 
tu exercise it, and we at once put an end to that system of abuse 
which now threatens ruin to the colonies, 


Resolved, 1-—That it is essentially a part of the liberty of every free 
mon, and consequently of every member of the commanity of this island, 
witbout exception, to carry himself, his capitel, and bis labour, to what 
country or place soever be pleases, nnd to take such counsel and enter into 
such arrangements with otber parties for this purpose, as be pleases. And, 
thut whilst it is the duty of the government of this and of every other 
country to protect, by proper laws, properly administered, all classes of the 
inhabitants against practices of fraud and deception, tending to injure them 


His lordship in moving his clauses, said, that those clauses were intended 
to bring before the house the general question, as to whether, under any 
restrictions which might be devised, the prohibition now existing might be 
removed, in reference to the exportation or removal of Hill Coolies from 
India to Mauritius. He thought that the probibition which had been 
imposed last vear (looking to all the horrors which bad accompanied the 
importution of Coolies) was the best measure which could have been 
resorted to, to remove the eril until further legislation should take place. 
But some time had now elapsed, and the question bad caused much 
discussion, and he thought that the house would now be enabled to 
frame sufficiently stringent restrictions to prevent those gross abuses 
which had formerly been found to prevail. Ilie thought it would be 
necessary in the first place, to take care that the agents to be 
appointed in India, should be so appointed by the governor- 
general of India, or by some other person holding superior suthority in 
India, who (from their position) would not allow any of those abuses 
which had been complained of to take place again. In the next place, he 
beld it to be absolutely neceseary to maintain the principle of the order in 
council with respect to the colonies—namely, that when those persons 
arrived in the Mauritius, they should be free to make such contracts as 
they should think fit for their own benefit, for periods of one year, and no 
longer. He thought thst there should be certain provisions made for tbe 
introduction of females as well as for the men, witha view to prevent the 
au recurrence of those frightful scenes which bad occurred, but which he 
either in their persons or their properties, no estimate or opinion of the hoped would not again take place in any future emigration. With 
advantages or disadvantages to result to individuals, from their voluntary] restrictions of this kind, becked es they would be by orders in 
act of leaving the country, can be a valid end sufficient reason for inter- | council, by instructions to the governor of Mauritius, by instructions 
fering, otherwise than by advice, to restrain them in the exercise of their | from the Boerd of Control, and to the governor-general of India, 
riglit to do 20. ; he thought this emigration might be allowed. The clauses were very 

Resolved, 2.—That the third clause of the act recently passed by the | general, but be thought that the papers which were on the table 
legislature of this island, to amend two certain acts, previously in force, to] were sufficient to show, that when these restrictions were ploced in 
regulate emigration from the islaud, interferes unnecessarily and oppres- the hands of those who would be appointed by the English autho- 
sively with the seid right of the people of this island, and, in the opinion of | rities, they would be duly carried into effect. He thought they might 
this meeting, isa wanton and mischievous infraction of their liberties as safely rely upon the conduct of those persons in whom it wes intesded to 
free British subjects. ae eas plece the power of appointment. He ht that there was a great dif- 

Resolved, 8.— That whetber emigration be injurious or not, snd how great] ference between allowing Hindoos from India to emigrate to the Mauritius, 
soever the amount of injury to those who voluntarily emigrate ; and whether | and allowing them to migrate to the West Indies, because there would 
the parties engaged in directing such emigration be interested or disinte- | always be a strong objection to introducing into the West Indies a new 
rested, and guilty or not of evil practices to seduce persons into this volun- | race, a third race of men—smongst the natives of the soil, men of totally 
tary act of emigration ; are questions entirely distinct from, and not neoes- | distinct habits And they were to consider the comperative distance 
sarily connected with, the subject before the meeting. For, were such | of India from the West Indies as compared to the Mauritius, and 
evil practices and their injurious consequences to persons emigrating | the difficulty, in the former case, of the Coolies being returned to their own 
proved todemonstration, such proof would furnish no just or reasonable country. He thought that these were suficient 55 for the 
ground for a law to punish parties guilty of auch practices, and to prevent hibition of the importation of Coolies into our West Indien possessions. 
such emigration, at the sacrifice of the liberty and rights of the people. e must add that the pepers which hed last been presented to the house 
were sent home by the governor of the Mauritius, with bis strong recom 
mendation, that a committee of geatlemen, proprietors of estates in the- 


— 
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Mauritins, who entertained the wish to use free labourers (the Coolies) 
well, and to locate them comfortably, and to pav them good wages, hed 
chosen Mr. Anderson, a gentleman who was well known, to make their 
case known to the government. 

Sir Earpiy Winsor, Mr. Bruval, Mr. Honnovse, Mr. C. Brrver, 
and other hon. members took part in the debate. We have room, however, 
for only the material parts of the debate. 

Dr. Lusatxcrom deeply regretted the question had come in such a 
form before the house. It had been charged against the opponents of the 
introduction of Hill Coolies as labourers, chat they were opposed to the intro- 
duction of all free labour into the colonies, That was not true, for one of the 
principles the opponents advocated was, that when there existed! a want of 
labourers on one hand, and a superfluity of labourers on the other, the 
deficiency ought to be supplied on terms of mutual benefit. Again, it had 
been said the opponents were inimical to the sugar market ; that they also 
disregarded the numerous petitions on the subject, and the high price of 
sugar which the consuming population were likely to be obliged to 
encounter. It was singular, however, that this outcry had arisen so soon. 
This deficiency had not yet become so alarming. ‘There was as yet only 
a deficiency of one-tenth compered with last year, and thus there appeared 
no real grounds for assuming that the deficiency would be so great as to 
create inconvenience to the community. In answer to the remark that the 
deficiency of labour would create a still larger deficiency of produce, he 
had only to observe that all rational men must be agreed in the opinion, 
that it was a wise course to increase, as much as possible, the produce of 
sugar by the help of free labour. But the difficulty he had on the 
subject was from other and different considerations. As to the clauses, 
they were ostensibly to enable government to carry into effect the 
importation of Hill Coolies into the Mauritius. So far so good. But 
what he wanted to know was this—government had already made the 
experiment, the Indian government had tried all that lay in their power 
to prevent abuses, and government had been repeutedly told that the 

rity oxerted to the utmost extent had utterly failed to repress abuses 
(hear), From day to day, and hour to hour, men were kidnapped and 
sent away from Indin; he had the fact from a report, and from papers 
which he held, and this in addition, that when 250 individuals, from diseases, 
were found to be incapable of work, they were made one single shipment 
of, and all sunk, in spite of the opposition of the authorities—(hear, 
hear). He asked his right honourable friend if he was going to arm 
government with greater powers if he succeeded in carrying his resolution! 
There was a report, but government had never produced it. 

Sir J. C. Hosnovse— The report never arrived. 

_ Dr. Lusuix oro That was very extraordinary, for he found the report 
in the very paper he held. 

Sir J. C. Hosnovse said there was another report. 

Dr. Lusnixcrox— It had been asserted that he was arguing on a report 
never made or sent, but that a report was made he ascertained from the 
paper. The committee appointed to search into the subject had made 
sreport, but that report had, as yet, not vet been produced. Now it was 
an important point to have this report. He wanted the report, because 
the report would enable him to see if the exportation which had taken place 
Wes neither deceptious nor oppressive. The house ought to be satisfied 
on that head before it proceeded further with the affair. The report on the 
subject, which bad obtained publicity, was from a gentleman, who declared 
thet the frauds which bad been committed were beyond conception, and 
Utterly beyond the power of the government to prevent. The noble lord 
miga state, in defence of bis plan for exporting labourers from the East 
Indies, that he would bring forward an effecteal and perfect remedy against 
those frauds and that injustice which had hitherto taken place ; but even 
if the noble lord did so, what was to become of the exportation from 
territories which did not belong to the British crown? 

Sir J. Hosnouse— There is no probibition now. 

Dr. Lusnincton—What he intended to convey was, that there was no 
safeguard of any kind against fraud and injustice. He would now advert 
to the middle passage. What were the regulations? At present the 
were as stringent as possible, but yet they were baffled, and they afforde 
no real protection against wrong. He referred to past experience, and he 
wished to know what was the security the noble lord could offer for the 
enforcement of any one order in council he might obtain. He would defy 
contradiction of these facts. In 1810 we had the colony. In 1814 it was 
made a capital felony to import alaves. The report stated that out of the 
30,000 slaves, 25,000 felonies had occurred. Subsequent to this, there was 
ro aera end it turned out the law had been so disregarded that of the 
total number of slaves, 30,000, there were 20,000 cases of fraud. In all 
the departments there existed fraud, and, with the exception of one officer, 
Sir Lionel Smith, no reliance was to be placed on any functionary. Justice 
Was poisoned in the Mauritius from the top to the bottom. He (Dr. 
Lushington) presented s petition from some merchants, who declared they 
could not any longer carry on business if a better system of justice was not 
adopted in the Mauritius. What arose fromthis? Why, that make what 
c ce the house pleased, in the present state of things in the Mauritius, 
n would become a mere dead letter, and would never be carried into 
effect. (Heer.) In page 36 of the letters relating to the Hill Coolies, it 
Wass asserted that the labourers were overworked, and were subjected to 
personal chastisement. (Hear.) In case of sickness culpable neglect was 
exercised. From what he had remarked, he hoped it would not be inferred 
that he was opposed to voluntary emigration. On the contrary, if an 
effectual system was brought forward, so as to prevent those evils which 
existed, he was entirely in favour of the principle, But look how eman- 
ation worked in the West Indies. The so-called free labourers worked 

the notice of a police inspector. Those manumitted men were 
slaves, to all intents and purposes. (Hear.) They could not leave their 
work or estate for even a abort period without a ticket of leave. (Hear.) 


This was of freedom. And, though the munificent grant of 
£20,000,000 was destined to liberate the slaves, it was notbing less than a 
mockery and a fallacy to call them free labourers. (Hear.) He called atten- 


fon to the mortality, which amounted to 8 or 9 per cent. yearly ; this alone 
ought to serve to show that the present system was the worst which could be 
ice which hed prevailed tended to degrade human 

nature, and to human peace and ity. Although, in a vast 
of cases, it wes clearly proved that contracts had been violeted, 

Yet not one instance could be brought forward of justice having boen done. 
the Mauritius there were 90,000 males imperted into a population of 
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60,000—(hear). It had been asserted that the planters were in distress, 
and that they were decreasing their growth of sugar. Precisely the reverse 
was the case. In 1823 the produce was 93,000 hocsheads, and this year it 
was 6 12.000 — (hear, hear). From this, argued he, there was no immediate 
necessity for the present measure, and that, in fact, it coald not be carried 
into operation with justice to the other colonies—(hear). Ile wanted, 
however, to know what con sequences were to follow—were the same evils 
as heretofore to exist? He wished to see the whole subject before the 
house. He wanted the regulations to be well considered by the house, 
and to be established by the house. He wanted the executive principle 
to be so applied a3 not to be a dead letter, but to be carried into execution 
in every quarter of the globe. He bad no hesitation in declaring his firm 
belief that the present diminution of the sugar produce would be less trom 
time to time. He wished to extend the comfort of sugar to all classes, 
provided, in so doing, the principle of slavery was not furthered under 
pretence of encouraging the system of free labour. With the exception 
of the governor going out, he knew of no individual connected with the 
Mauritus, in whom confidence could be placed. If additional powers 
were not conferred, the noble lord might make an order in council, but it 
would not be executed. If a better system were contained in the clauses 
than the one which now prevailed, ke would have given them bis support; 
but as in his judgment this was not the case, he must withhold his support 
from them. 
On the division the numbers appeared, 


For the motion ce cececs 79 
Aging ne eeendaaweaes 44 
Majority —35 


— — 


JAMAICA.— Mx. J. J. GURNEY. 


OUR attention has been éalled to a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Concilia- 
tion, a Letter addressed to the Planters of Jamaica, —an extract 
or two, from which we give in our present number. We shall 
have occasion to recur to it. After a few words on the duty of 
every one of the Queen’s subjects, to abstain from all contravention 
of the law bestowing absolute freedom at once on those in bonds 
Mr. G. proceeds :— ö 


“ Now the very essence of slavery is compulsory labour. I apprehend 

that I can make no mistake in asserting that all attempts to compel Jabour, 
be they weak, or he they stringent, be they temperate, or be they violent, 
are opposed to the true meaning and purpose of the act of emancipation, 
and to the principles of justice as they bear on the circumstances of the 
case. 
One of the methods which has been resorted to in this island, for come 
pelling work, is the mixture of the question of tenure, with that of labour ; 
and I am confident that a litde calm reflection will serve to convince any 
nian, that such a mixture is not only at variance with the common-place 
rules of political economy, but also with the rule of right. It is a system 
which classes under slavery, and is in its nature opposed to that law of 
rN in which, J trust, we all now rejoice. 

Allow me to explain myself. A planter of Jamaica, at the close of 
the apprenticeship—the date of full freedom by law—finds himself in 
possession of a number of cottages and provision-grounds, occupied by 
certain freemen, who, I suppose, in such a case, might be regarded as 
tenants-at-will. Allowing some short interval for the almost inevitable 
5 unsettlement, it must soon become evident that something is due 
to the planter, in return for such tenancy.— Now, what is that something, 
according to the universal principles which regulate the relations of und- f 
lord and tenant? Certainly not labour much less a personal restriction 
to work on a particular spot but a fair rent—such a rent as represents the 
true money value of the property tenanted.—This is the only quid pro quo, 


as I conceive, which justice can demand on the occasion, 


To require of the tenant the regular payment of such a rent, and 
legally to eject, in case of the non-payment of it, are neither of them 
proceedings to which any reasonable objection can be urged. But to re- 
quire not merely that the tenant should pay rent, but that be should work 
on a certain estate, at a certain rate of wages, and for a certain number of 
days in the week, and to eject him if these latter provisions are not com- 
plied with—appears to me to be unjust in principle—a recurrence, as far 
as it goes, to the old system of slavery. It is the compelling of labour by a 
penal infliction. i 

“ I presume that ejectments from tenements on the grounds now men- 
tioned, cannot be legal ; and it appears that the object has, in many cases, 
been effected by manual force. Cocos nut and bread-fruit treen have been 
felled—cottages have been unroofed, and sometimes demolished—pigs 
have been shot—provision-grounda have been destroyed—the pleasent 
fruits of God’s earth, uprooted by the rude hand of violence, or trodden 
under foot of oxen. I conceive that such acts of spoliation are, in point of 
act, nothing mere or less than substitutes for the cart-whip. Notorious as the 
facts are to which I have now alluded, I mention them, because necessary 
to be mentioned, and with no other than Christian feelings towards chose 


who have perpetrated them.” 
Mr. Gurney supposes, what we wish were true, that the 


lanters dislike this mode of compelling labour quite as much as 
f e highest and proudest of them 


e does. We fear that many of 
are e guilty of these deeds of wrong. 
e proceeds :— 

% Another method of compelling labour has been the arbi increase 
of rents, with distraint, imprisonment, and ejectment in the tain, in case 
of their not being paid. A labourer on a certain estate is under an ent 
with its manager, to pay two shillings sterling per week as rent for his 
house and ground. me cause of dispute and dissatisfaction arises 
with regard to his labour, and the rent is immediately raised, by way 
of penal exaction, to twice, thrice, or four times the amount; or 
to say, it is demanded for his wife and each of his children ive 
as well es for himself, He of course is unable to pay it. Complaint is 
made against him by the overseer to some of the magistrates in the neigh- 
boarbood; the is adjudicated to be a valid one; bis goods are 
distrained ; end if there be a deficiency, in the amount thus levied, to pay 
the debt and the fees, be is imprisoned for ten days. But this is not 
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all; after he bas been discharged, the remainder of the debt still hangs 


over his head, and whenever his petty articles of comfort and convenience 
ps accumulate, he may be ex to another distraint. In case 
of his removing any of his goods to avoid the effect of this second seizure, 
he is liable as a fraudulent debtor to imprisonment, at the discretion of the 
magistrates, for any term not exceeding three months: and any mem- 
bers of his family who assist him in so doing, may be subjected to the 
same punishment. Now all this is monstrous. It is a screw of pro- 
taus power, of which the obvious application is to compel labour, or in 


other words TO REDUCE FREE MEN, A SECOND TIME, TO 
SLAVERY. 


THE LATE MEETING AT EXETER HALL. 


From tbe Morning Chronicle of June 5th. 
To tHe EDITOR or me MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Sin, —I think the public ought to be informed that the “ African Civili- 
zation Society,” which held their first meeting in Exeter-hall last Monday, 


is not in any way connected with the British and Foreign Society for the 
Abolition of b and the Slave-trade throughout the World.” The two 
societies are quite 


istinct and different in every respect. 
I hope the public will also distinguish between the meeting, which was 
most anxious to hear Mr. O'Connell, and the professional committee, which 
had determined beforehand, to prevent bim from obtaining a hearing. 

The British and Foreign Anti-slavery society maintains“ that so long as 
slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect that the slave trade will be 
suppressed,” and it therefore aims at the extinction of the slave trade by 
the extinction of slavery itself. 

It is now in active co-operation with abolitionists in most parts of the 
world, and in furtherance of its great objects, in the spring of 1839, it 
invited the friends of abolition to a conference to be held in London on 
the 12th of the present month. Delegates to this convention, from various 
quarters, now arrive daily. The offices of the society are at 27, New 
Broad-street; but the Freemasons’ Hall and committee rooms bave long 
been engaged, for the accommodation of what an American poet has well 
styled “ The World's Convention.“ 

To recur for a moment to the late meeting, I would ask, is it to be borne 
that an old and consistent labourer in the Anti-slavery cause is to be set 
aside and insulted by bishops and other Tory partizans, who, all through the 
arduous struggle for freedom to the British slaves, ranged themselves 
invariably on the side of the slaveholder and his abettors in oppression ? 

I have been long engaged in the cause, and well remember that, when 
it was proposed to abolish the brutal practice of flogging women in our 
colonies, not one bishop could be prevailed upon to go and vote against 
that barbarous and unmanly practice. 

I ardently hope the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society will pursue 
its course free from all the little motives of party men, and never relax its 
exertions, till the last vestige of these iniquitous distinctions of colour 
and caste shall be destroyed, which have so long cursed many of the fairest 


portions of the world. 
AN OLD FRIEND TO AFRICA. 
P. S. It is intended that the Convention shall conclude with one or 
more public meetings at Exeter- hall. 


In the same paper we also find a letter from Mr. O'Connell, 
who was present at the above meeting, but was not called upon 
by the committee. to take part in its proceedings. The 1 
repeatedly called for him, but their wish was not to be gratified. 

e make room for a few sentences from Mr. O’Connell’s letter :— 


“ also attended the meeting, that Ireland might, in the presence of the 
illustrious Prince, be represented, at least by silent acquiescence, in the 
great work of annibilating slavery. I still think the voice of Ireland ought 
not to have been excluded from such a meeting. If I were not deemed a 
suitable advocate, some other, and a better, Irish advocate might have been 
selected. But] dosay it was an occasion on which Ireland ought to have 
been represented, an her voice heard. The accents of that voice might 
be rude and uncouth, but her heart would have been upon her tongue, and, 
there would have been no hypocrisy in the ardour of ber aspirations in the 
cause of liberty and religion. 

“ I therefore insist, on bebalf of my despised, but, blessed be God! 
still undegraded country, that she has been wrongfully despoiled of her 
share in the glorious struggle. I proudly say that the anti-slavery cause 
is deeply indebted to Ireland. 

“ When that cause was first introduced by the venerable Clarkson, end 
afterwards taken up by the venerated Wilberforce, they made no way in 
parliament—that is, they were in continual minorities, until after the whigs 
came into office, in 1806; when the majority in favour of the abolition of 
the slave-trade was literally Irish, all the Irish in the house having voted 
for it. From that period until after the restoration of the whigs to power, 
in 1830, the emancipation of the negros stood still. It was opposed by 
every grade of tory administration. It was after that year, that the eman- 
cipation of the negros was carried, and on that occasion all the Irish 
members, no matter of whet religious or political opinions, voted for the 
measure. 

“ I do, therefore, repeat that Ireland was treated ungratefully and in- 
sultingly, when she was excluded trom her just participation in this effort 
of humanity. Truly we had as good a right to be heard as even your right 
rev. prelates, who never, I believe, voted for negro emancipation ; or, as 
Sir Robert Peel, who, I am convinced, never voted for it, but on the con- 
trary, belonged for more than twenty years to a party, and a party in power, 
that constantly opposed the striking off the negro’s fetters, and would not 
even take the lash from the back of the negro female!!! 

„The question is, whether so great, so sacred, so awful a cause can be 
safe in the hands of men, who, however high their titles and their dignities, 
cannot perceive how low, bow grovelling—bhow, in short, ungenial to such 
a cause, must be the paltry littleness of sectarian, or national, or personal 
malignity. Are the managers fit to manage such a cause, when we find 
them playing off the dexterity of exhibiting to the illustrious Prince who 
filled the chair, the opposition would-be-premier—in the new character—e 
first-appearance in the charncter, of friend to the African race, and of leader 
in the cause of pure benevolence to coloured man? Fie upon it! ob, fie! 


It smells rank, and gives to the celestial glow of charity the dark hue of 
worldly policy and political craft. 

For my poor part, I can only say that the more so great a cause is 
mismanaged, the more do I feel it incumbent on me to use all my humble 
exertions to disembarrass it from its mistaken, misguided. and misguidin 
managers, and to give it a fair impetus before the honest and single hearted 
portion of the British and Irish community. 1 bless God that there is still 
another Anti-Slavery Society in existence, in which the purest motives and 
the most untiring zeal ornament and strengtben the holy cause of universal 
emancipation. Asa selected delegate of their really important eonven- 
tion, I trust that even I—scanty as my abilities may be—shall be found 
not a useless servant in the work of pure and permanent philanthropy.” 


TESTIMONY OF SIR C. T. METCALFE TO THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SIR LIONEL SMITH. : 


In addition to the enthusiastic attachment of this class of the popula- 
tion, (the emancipated) Sir Lionel Smith carries with him, as far as I at 
present understand, the respect of all unbiassed persons who are sensible 
of the difficulties which he bas had to contend with; and although s 
large class who conceive themselves to have been injured by his measures, 
are in a state of irritation against him, the time will, I have no doubt, come, 
when better feelings towards bim will prevail amongst them, and bis admini- 
stration be remembered with the universal respect due to his honourable, 
upright, manly, and unflinching conduct. 


Despatch of October 1st., from the Right Honourable C. T. 
Metcalfe, to the Marquis of Normanby. 


Advertisements. 


T A MEETING of the COMMITTEE of the BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, held at 27, New Broad 
Street, on Friday, June 5th, 1840, 


It was unanimously resolved, 

„That this committee regard the decision of the government to relax 
the prohibition on the exportation of Indian labourers to the Mauritius, 
with the greatest regret and alarm. 

“That they are surprised at the precipitancy with which this measure 
was pressed to a division in the House of Commons, last evening, before 
papers which were presented only a few days since, bearing directly upon 
the question, could receive that patient and careful attention, which their 
importance demanded. 

That the appalling facts recorded in these parliamentary documents, 
establish, beyond contradiction, the representations which have been 
made respecting the general severity of the treatment of, and the dread- 
ful mortality among, those already imported. That they have no grounds 
for believing that the measures contemplated will have the effect of 
preventing the repetition of frauds, violence, and cruelty. 

That the stringent regulations issued by the governor-general o 
India. relating to the export of Coolies, subsequently confirmed by both 
houses of parliament, and by the government of this country, having com- 
pletely failed, they feel bound by every consideration of humanity and 
justice, to condemn and protest against the course pursued by Her Majesty's 
government on a question of such vital importance. 

J. H. TREDGOLD, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY COM- 
MITTFE ON THE CONDUCT OF THEIR MISSIONARIES, and 


Sir C. T. Metcalfe’s dispatch of OCT. 16th last, passed at a special 
meeting, JUNE 3rd, 1840. 


That this committee having read nnd considered the dispatch of Sir C. 
T. Metcalfe, of the 16th of October last, cannot but express their surprise 
and extreme regret, that after having assumed the government of Jamaica 
less than three weeks, his Excellency should have allowed himself to 
cast such grave imputations on their missionaries as are contained in 
that document, in which they are described as a political party, and 
currency is given to the unfounded charge that the influence which they 
exercise is prejudicial to the peace and good order of the community. 

That they feel it incumbent under a sense of what is due alike 
to their missionaries and to themselves, to avow their unabated confidence 
in the integrity of their beloved brethren their conviction that with 
prudence, diligence, and zeal, they have prosecuted the special duties 
of their mission, and that to their influence must in great measure be 
attributed, under God, the quiet manner in which the recent transition 
from slavery to freedom was effected, together with the subsequent 
exemplary conduct of the peasantry, and the present general prevalence 
of virtue and obedience to law. i 

That in adopting this view of the conduct of their honoured mission- 

aries, the committee are amply sustained by the unsolicited and repeated 
testimonies of preceding governors, and especially by the following 
Bei 5 of Sir Lionel Smith, in answer to their address presented to him 
on December 20th, 1839. 
The ministers of your society in Jamaica have not only deserved well 
of the oppressed negros, but have been of the strongest support to her 
Majesty’s government in that colony, by giving effect to those measures 
of amelioration which ultimately terminated in freedom. 

It was my duty there to see that great measure, so dearly purchased» 
completed in all its objects; but it was the constant endeavour of th® 
planters, notwithstanding compensation, to preserve to themselves th® 
advantages of slavery. : 

The calumnies so industriously circulated by the plantera against the 
ministers of your church have been proportioned to the good they have 
done in exposing oppression, and guiding the negros in their moral and 
religious improvement.” | 
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the world. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of this Society is to be held in 
Exeter Hall, on Wednesday the 24th instant, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
IN THE CHAIR. ; 
The Meeting, it is expected, will be attended by many distin- 
guished philanthropists from various parts of the world, who are 


to take part in the proceedin 


8. 
The doors of the Hall will be opened at Ten, and the chair 
will be taken at Eleven o'clock, precisely. 
J. II. Trenor, Secretary. 
Tickets of admission may be obtained on 
Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street; E 
te Street; Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; J. Nisbet and Co., 
rners Street; J. Clarke, 13, Moorgate Street; Joseph Sterry and 
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John Wade, Esq. Midland Bapt. Association. | 489 J. Brotherton, M.P., Manchester and Salford. 
Captain Dougall, R.N 7 Montrose. 490 Rev. James Edwards, Brighton. 
George Gull, Esq., Ditto. “ane 491 a 555 Esq., 15 5 
Congregational Ministers | 492 v. J. Burton, mouth, Jamaica. 
Rev. Thomas Binney, f and Churches, Isle of | 493 Thomas Wilson, Kendall. 
Wight. 33 ̃ Ä 8 
James Midgeley, Esq., Rochdale, or 8 
Dr. George K. Prince, (of ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
Jamaica, ) Chesterfield. Fripay, Tune 12th, 1840. 
Rev. John Keep, Ohio, U.S.A. Tur convention pursuant to announcement, commenced its sittings at 
William Dawes, Esq., Ditto. Freemason's Hall, this morning. The internal arrangement of the Hall 
Rev. J. K. Holland, St. Ives. was most judicious, and reflected the highest eredit on the committee to 
Joshua Wil Congregational Union of | whom it was confided. A few minutes before eleven o'clock, the bod 
oshua Wilson, Esq., England and Wales. of the hall was fully occupied with the delegates, the attendance of whom 
J. F. Walters „ M. D. was very numerous; while the upper end and one side of it were appro» 
Mark Moore isa i Glasgow prite to ladies, a considerable number of whom were present, and amoag 
Senor Luis da Ua Rio Madrid whom several female abolitionists from the United States were conspicuous. 
Robert Crewdson a Manchester. W. T. Bram, Esq. (of Bath) rose and said, Our venerable friend 
B. R. Ilavdon Esq R Thomas Clarkson Esq. will shortly enter the room. I am requested to 
ee 3 suggest, in consideration of the infirm state of his health, that there would 
Thomas Spencer, Esq., be no feeling of popular approbation on his entrance. Perhaps the most ac- 
: ceptable way in which he can be received, will be by the company standing. 
William M Aura Esi 9 h Tuomas Chanssos, Eso. then entered the room, leading on the arms of 
ay, E., 8 ° W. D. Crewdson, Esq. and J. Sturge, Esq. and accompanied by his 
Robert Barclay Fox, Esq., Falmouth. 5 daughter-in-law and grandson. á 
Rev. William Gray 1 Baptist Wirt ArLeN, Fso. said, I have been requested by the com- 
ó Association. mittee to propose to this numerous and respectable assembly, that our 
John C. Gotch, Esq., Ditto venerablo and venerated friend, Thomas Clarkson, Esq., be chairman of 
Ditto this convention. 


George Cave, Esq., 
Richard Darby, Ei 


Wiliam Struthers, Esq., 


Richard Sorton Darby, Esq., 
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M. M. Isambert, Member of ‘| 
Paris. 


MM. Alcide Laure, Member of a Paris. 


French Society, 
Senor de Sismonde, 


Rev. W. F. Poile, 


John Jowitt, Jun., Esq. 
John Whitwell, Esq. 
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Edward Crewdson, Esq. 
Abraham Beaumont, Esq. 
Rev. James Carlile 

Rev. Charles Ingle, A. M. 


Colonel Campbell 


Arthur T. Holroyd, Esq. 
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Captain Cook 
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Captain Washington, R. N. 


Robert M’Curdy, Esq. 


William Oxley, Esq., M. D. 
Isaac Lloyd, Esq. 

Josiah Messer, Esq. 
Thomas Thompson, Esq., 


Colebrook Dale 
Be Associate Synod. 
of Scotland. 
Colebrook Dale 
Ditto 
Sutton in Ashfield 
per Congrega- 
tional Churches. 
aes Congregational 
Church. 
Scarborough. 


J. G. Bin Nr, Eso. (of New York) seconded the motion, which was 
put and agreed to, after a short pause of silence. 

Josera Strurcz, Esq. then rose and said, Those who bave known 
our dear friend who sits in the chair only by the unimpaired vigour and 
intellect which he exhibited in the cause of the negro in former years, can 
little estimate bis present bodily infirmities. But it was the earnest, the 
unanimous wish of the committee, that he should be present on this 
interesting occasion, and preside over us. I am sure it is only those who 
are acquainted with the indisposition he has suffered for the last few years, 
who can duly feel the cause we have for gratitude, that we are favoured to 
have him amongst us, even for a short period, now that he bas arrived at 
upwards of eighty years of age. On the last occasion on which he 
appeared in public, except the one when he received in Guildhall the free- 
dom of the City of London, he was so overcome by the heat of the room, 
and the applause of the audience, that he was unable to proceed with his 
address. But I hope the kind and delicate manner in which our friends 
have avoided all expressions of approbation, will prevent bim sufferin 
from the same source on this occasion. He will feel that he is ! 
by bis friends. The committee who have had the management of the 
meeting, were particularly anxious to afford every warm friend of the 
cause, an opportunity of being present at this convention; nevertheless 
they have found it necessary to be very particular in adhering to the rule by 
which they issued the tickets, lest they should give offence. But I am 
sure they will not be accused of improper partiality, in having made an 
exception in one or two particular casea at the request of the chairman. 
I allude to one exception, for the purpose of catroducing to the meeting 
my young friend who stands beside me, and who is the only living repre- 


f Baptist Cures Keppel 


treet. sentative of our venerable chairman who bears his name. I hope I 
Leeds, not be wounding, in the slightest degree, the delicacy of hig widowed 
Kendal, mother, in saying, that it is the dearest wish of her heart that her beloved 

Ditto and darling child should devote his life to the cause in which our dear 

Ditto friend has now worked for more than half a century. It is an interesting 

fact, which I did not know till last night, that this is the birth-day of the 

Bradford, Wilts. youthful Thomas Clarkson, who is now nine years of age. I believe that 

Osbaldwick. in venturing to give N to the prayer of my heart that the blessing 

of God may rest upon him, and that with the descent of the mantle of his 

venerable and venerated ancestor, a double portion of his spirit may rest 

upon him, it will be responded to by my friends who surround me. When 

Ww h many of us are removed to that bourne, where the wicked cease from 

eymout troubling and the weary are at rest, and where the distinctions of clime 

itto and colour will be swept away for ever, may he sew that the Divine bless- 

Ditto ing has rested upon our exertions, and behold that happy day when the sun 
shall cease to rise upon a tyrant, or set upon a slave ! 

Thejvenerable chairman then rose and said, my dear friends I stand before 

Temperance Anti- you as a humble individual whose life has been most intimately connected 

Slavery Society. with the subject which you are met this day to consider. I was formerly under 

Ditto ditto. providence the originator, and am now unhappily the only surviving member, 

Dorchester of the committee which was first instituted in this country in the year 

Tottenham 1787, for the abolition of the slave-trade. My deer friend and fellow 

Taunton. labourer, Mr. Wilberforce, who was one of them, is, as you know, dead; 


and here I may say of him, that there never was a man either dead or 


f Corresponding Member 


5 5 living to whom your cause was more imdebted then to him. My dear 

Peter John Bassett, Esq., fi of the British & Foreign | fiend and fellow labourer, William Smith, the late member for Norwich, 
, Anti-Slavery Society. | who was another of them, is dead also, by whose indefatigable exertions 

Joseph Phelps Robinson, Esq» - Dublin. for nearly fifty years, both in and out of parliament, it was most vi y 
Joscph S. Brown, Esq., Isleworth. supported. As to the rest of the committee, Samuel Hoere, Willem 

Robert Stock, Esq A Church, Keppel | Dilwyn, George: Harrison, Richard Phillips, and the other dear friends 
rt Stock, "3 treet. whose names I am sorry thet I cannot at this moment recollect, these alse 

: } United Associate Synod | are all dead, and gone no doubt to their eternal rest. My dear friends, 
David Allan, Esq., of Scotland. I was invited many months ago to be at this meeting, but old age and 
John Crosfield, Esq., Liverpool. infirmities, being lame and nearly blind, sed real at 3 

Tabernacle & Tottenham | seriously affected at times, gave meno hope of attending. At 

Rev. John Campbell, I have been permitted to come among you; aad I rejoice im it, if 
T i AM aoe Road Chapels, I were only allowed to say in this place, in reference to your futare labours 3 

Rev. J. M. reer H erford est Take courage, be not dismayed, on, persevere tothe last; yoa will 

Rev. M. Davis ay! WESI always have pleasure from the hoa ht of having done so. Í myself 
M M. de St. Authoine, Paris. can say with truth, that though my body is fast going to decay, my heer 
M M. Cordier, Member of the Ditto. beats as warmly in this sacred cause, now in the 81st year of my age, as it 
Chamber of Deputies. did at the age of 24, when 1 first took it up. And I can say further with trath, 
kev. James Atkins, Northampton. that if I had another life given me to live, 1 would devote it to the came 
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object. So far for your encouragement and perseverance. My dear 
friends, you bave a most difficult task to perform; it is neither more nor 
Jess than the extirpation of slavery from the whole world. Your opponents 
who appear the most formidable, are the cotton and other planters in the 
of the United States; who, I am grieved to say, hold 
more than two millions of their fellow-creatures in the most cruel bondage. 
Now we know of these men, that they are living in the daily habits of 
injustice, cruelty, and oppression, and may be therefore said to have no 
You cannot therefore 
expect to have the same hold upon the consciences of these as 
How then can you get 

There is but one way; 
ou must endeavour to muke them feel their guilt in its consequences. 

ou must endeavour by all justifiable means to affect their temporal 
interests. You must endeavour among other things to have the produce 
es tropical labour brought into the markets of Europe, and under- 
I have 
only now to say, may the supreme ruler of all human events, at whose 
may He 
in bis abundant mercy, guide your councils, and give bis blessing 


southern 


true fear of God, nor any just sense of religion. 


you have upon the consciences of others. 
at these so as to influence their conduct. 


of 
sell them there, and if you can do this, your victory is sure. 


disposal are not only the hearts but the intellects of men, 


upon your labours. 

Mr. W. D. Crewoson said, It is of very great importance to the comfort 
of our venerable president that the solemn feeling which has been over the 
meeting should be continued whilst we are favoured with his presence. 
I trust, that by the exercise of this feeling he may be permitted to remain 
with us longer than he now anticipates. I should be sorry if he stayed 
to weary or oppress him, but for a few minutes it may be interesting to 
him to see whai is tbe course which this meeting intends to pursue in the 
prosecution of its important labours. In the first place, I Lave to introduce 
to the meeting a communication from Lord Brougham, on whom two 
gentlemen with myself waited yesterday to inform him as an old, a 2 
active, and a powerful friend of the cause in which we are now interested, 
of what was going forward, and to request of hirm if it were possible, even 
for a few minutes only to give his attendance at this meeting. I am sorry 
to say, that the state of his health and the depression of his spirits conse- 
quent on domestic affliction are such, that he thinks it necessary to decline; 
but he sent a letter lust night, addressed to me, which I will request our 
friend the Rev. T. Scales to read to the meeting. 

The Rev. T. Scares then read the following letter :— 

House of Lords, Thursday. 

Gentlemen,—I am much honoured by the request which you have made 
to me through your deputation this morning, that I would attend the 
meeting of delegates to-morrow ; and I assu:e you that it is very painful 
forme to be under the necessity of refusing. But the state of my bealth 
has been such for some time past that I am barely able to discharge those 
duties in this place from which I cannot withdraw, and I have been 
compelled to lay down a rule against going to any public meeting 
whatever. Of all the instances in which I have been obliged to follow tbis 
rule, there is no one which has given me greater pnin ; for I need hardly 
o how deeply I feel interested in whatever concerns the great cause 
which brings you together. I earnestly hope tbat all your proceedings may 
be guided by the same wisdom and animated by the same zeal which have 
from the earliest period of the controversy been displayed by the friends of 
humanity and justice ; and I trust that, under the blessing of Providence 
continued to their exertions, our earnest desires may finally be crowned 
with success. I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your faithful and 
humble servant, Brovucuam. 

To the committce of management of delegates, 

r. W. D. Caxwosow resumed. The next subject which I have to bring 
before the meeting is the appointment of vice-presidents, in order to relieve 
our venerable chairman. It was thought necessary in this early stage of 
the business to be provided with those who should efficiently occupy the 
chair, and considering the extent of labour which is likely to rest upon 

, the e have thought it expedient to propose four gentlemen, 
whose names I shall now submit to this meeting for their consideration, 
and 1 trust, their adoption. I beg leave, therefore, to move 

“That William Thomas Blair, jEsq., of Bath, Joseph Sturge, Esq., of 
Birmingham, James Gillespie Birney, Esq., of New York, and Robert 
Kaye Greville, LL.D., of Edinburgh, be requested to become vice-chair- 
men of this convention.” 

Mr. G. Baapsurn, (of Massachusets) seconded the motion, which was 
put and agreed to. 

„Joszru Srundk, Esq., announced that Mr. Henry Grew, was commis- 
sioned to present a book to their venerable chairman, which he was 
anxious to fulfil before they proceeded to other business. 

Mr. Henny Grew said, It is with emotions which no language can de- 
scribe, that I proceed to the discharge of aduty very interesting to myself, 
aad I trust to all who are present. I have to present to our venerated 
and respected chairman, a memorial of the high regard which the friends of 
liberty in the western world entertain for bis benevolent services in acause 
dear to humanity. It consists of a book, containing a history of the Penu- 
sylvenia Hall. The hall was erected by the friends of liberty, for the 
advocacy of the general principles of free discussion on all subjects, but 
especially on the great topic of human rights. On tbe 14th of May, 1838, 
it was opened end consecrated to virtue, liberty, and independence. We 
hoped that it would have stood till the jubilee of universal emancipation 
should have cheered a regenerated world. But in the inscrutable counsels 
ef infinite wisdom, it was otherwise ordained. On the evening of the 17th 
of the same month it was destroyed by a mob, instigated and infuriated 
by thet demon spirit of slavery which has cu:sed tbe world. Lam charged 
by my friend, Samuel West, of Philadelphia, one ofthe managersof Pennsyl- 
venia Hall, to present this volume. Considering the state of health of our 
dearly beloved and venerable friend, and the value of your time, I sball 
mot now enter iato a detail of the circumstances of this catastrophe. I 
wil only express a bope, in whioh I shall be joined by millions of kindred 
Frita in the old world and in the new, that the declining days of our 
venerable friend may be crowned, and blessed, and consummated by the 
puce of God, which peaseth all understanding, snd thet he may then have 
enabundant entrence ministered unto him into that temple into which the 
povers of darkness shall never be able to enter, bat where the Lord God 

and the Lamb shall be the glory. 

The v. W. Ker. at the request of Mr. Sturge, next addressed th 
ting. I will only claim your indulgence for one moment. í beg t 
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present, on behalf of 300,000 emancipated slaves in the island of Jamaica, 
the only tribute which they have to give, but which I am sure is the best 
tribute they could give—to my venerated father, Thomas Clarkson, Esq., 
namely, the propriety of their conduct since they have been made men. I did 
not expect that J should have been permitted to address the assembly and 
thus publicly to return thanks to one whom I shall ever respect and admire. 
I have an engraving of a view of one of our chapels in Jamaica, in which 
the first anti-slavery meeting was held in that beloved island. If I had 
been aware of this opportunity, I would have presented it publicly to our 
venerated chairman, but I shall now forward it privately on behalf of 
those whom I formerly knew as slaves, but whom I now know as free 
men, rising in intelligence, and exhibiting to the world that propriety of 
conduct which has won for the emancipated sons and daughters of Africa 
universal admiration. 

Mr. J. Trencon then read the summons of the convention. 

Mr. Georce Stacey (of I. ondon, ) said, I have been unexpectedly called 
to move the following resolution :— 

“ That the following gentlemen be invited to act as secretaries during 
this convention, John Scoble, Esq., Henry Brewster Stanton, Esq., Rev. 
Thomas Scales, Rev. William Bevan, Wendell Phillips, Esq., and William 
Morgan, Esq.” 

The Rev. J. burner, in seconding the resolution, said,—It is of great 
importance that we should bave efficient, devoted, and persevering secre- 
tanes. No society can goon well without such secretaries, and the indi- 
viduals that are now proposed have proved their perfect competency to 
carry on the work which is to be committed to their hands. I bave been 
very much pleased with the way in which this meeting has opened—its 
proceedings augur well for the future circumstances connected with the 
movements of this society. I have been pleased with the readiness with 
which they have taken the hint thrown out to them respecting your 
own feelings, sir, and your own age. I have been pleased to find that in 
the midst of all the ardour and devotedness which they feel in common 
with myself to the anti-slavery cause, they are vet able so to control 
that ardour, and tbat devotedness, as to prove that they can act with the 
cool deliberation of men; while they can, at the same time, when need 
requires, display all the emotion of individuals whose every feeling is 
enlisted in unis great cause. I trust that this great mark of self-control 
will pervade all the proceedings of this convention to its close. J trust 
that there will be tound no individual who will not be ready to feel that be 
is embarked in a greet cause, in the presence of which every personality 
must sink, and every passion must die, except the passion of a well 
directed, a burning, but a wisely controlled zeal for the great object we 
have in view. Ido trust that we shall have reason at the close of this 
convention, to congratulate ourselves, and to congratulate you, that at 
the evening of your life, you have come surroundeu by the recollections 
of many long years to give the sanction of your presence and your opinions 
to such a grent and interesting object. I trust that the meeting at large 
will take a lesson from the appearance you have made here to-day —asso- 
ciating with your weakness of body all that energy of mind which has long 
distinguished your career, and which, I trust, will long distinguish those 
to whom you have commended a similar course. 

The resolution having been put und carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Tuomas Scates rose and said, I feel that the office to which in 
common with several other gentlemen, you have been pleased to call me, 
is one of considerable labour, but of still greater responsibility, and I feel 
exceedingly anxious that we may be assisted with all that is requisite to 
enable us rightly and faithfully to discharge its duties. Oue of our 
members, Mr. Scoble, to whom the cause owes so much, is prevented 
by severe, personal, and domestic indisposition from being with us this 
morning, but I hope that in a day or two be will unite with us in our 
important engagements. I am also to intimate that of the secretaries which 
have now been appointed by you, two of our friends are from America. 
Mr. Stanton is known asthe secretary of that great society which is acting 
there under the blessing of heaven with so much order and such promising 
results ;and Mr. Phillips is well known as a devoted advocate of this great 
cause who has consecrated the energies of his heart and mind to the great 
object for which we ure associated. I hope that by your forbearance and 
sympathy, und assistance from on high, we shall discharge the duty 
committed to us in such a way as to subserve the great end for which we 
are come together in this convocation. 

Mr. J. Morr (of Philadelphia,) moved that the following gentlemen 
be appointed a press committee to superintend the publication of the 
reports of the convention. Messrs. John Beaumont, J. HI. Tredgold, 
Joseph Cooper, and Henry Tuckett. 

The Rev. J. A. James, (of Birmingham, ) in seconding the resolution 
said, this is a motion of mere formal business, which precludes me, oven 
if J were disposed end able, from addressing the meeting at any length. 
I cannot, however, avoid expressing the ineffable honour which I really 
feel it, to second a resolution on sucha subject as this, which has been 
moved by one of the delegates from America, and which places me in juxta- 
position with the friends on that side the A.lantic in this great and noble 
cause. I also feel it an honour to second a resolution which is to be 
put to this meeting by yourself. I would simply express my prayer 
that this society, which I rejoice you have lived long enough to 
witness, may be the evening star of vour life, and the Morning star 
of that dear youth, who, I trust, will stand before the public as your repre- 
sentative in this cause long after you Lave gone to your eternal rest. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Georor Tuompson rose and said. However my heart may throb to 
give expression to those sentiments, which the grand objects of this 
meeting, aud the presence of the champions of human rights from all 
sections of the globe, and those 5 touching scenes upon which 
our eyes have gazed to day, for the first and for the last time, are calculated 
naturally to inspire in my bosom, and in yours, this is not che stage of the 
proceedings of this convention at which it would be good taste to occupy 
much time in the submission of any resolution, because the resolutions are 
at present quite preliminary, and have reference to that business which will 
afford us the opportunity, by and by, of largely expressing our views upon 
all those topics that are connected with the interests of that cause in which 
we ere embarked. But for the information of the venerable chairman. I 
would say he bas before bim on this occasion, not only the tried and tresty 
friends of human liberty in this kingdom, but be bas before bim, on either 
side of him, and in the distance, those who have not only laboured, but 
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suffered and sacrificed more than language can express, in this same cause 
in the western hemisphere of our world. Ere he retires, I am anxious 
that he should feel that his advice, his counsel, und bis energy are appre- 
ciated most deeply by those who have been permitted this day to behold 
him for the first time. I am sure that our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic would depart inspired and encouraged by the words of comfort 
which have been addressed to theim from the chair. I trust that the 
example which you have set us, of dedicating our children and our grand- 
children to the cause of freedom, will be followed by all who have wept 
tears of emotion over the scene we bave witnessed this day. I heartily 
unite in the expressions which bave already fallen from the lips of pre- 
ceding speakers, hoping that our future deliberations, while they are 
characterised by the highest principle,. and by the greatest fervour, may 
at the same time be churacterised by good taste, and christian forbearance, 
and that wisdom which is protitable to direct. (Mr. Thompson then sub- 
mitted a series of resolutions, which were seconded by the Rev. N. Calver, 
hut us some of them were not fully approved of, it being thought that they 
would tend to limit the freedom of discussion, they were amended and 
carried in the following form. 

That the following regulations for conducting the business of 
this convention be now adopted :— 

“ 1.—That this convention do sit twice in each day, commencing 
at ‘Ten o'clock in the morning, and at Four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and that the vice-chairmen be requested to preside alternately, in 
the absence of the president. 

“2.—That all original papers, propositions, and resolutions be 
submitted in writing to the secretaries, the day before it is proposed 
to introduce them, and all amendments and propositions arising out 
of business under discussion, be submitted to the chairman in 
writing at the time. 

“3.—That the secretaries be instructed to report at the close 
of each day to the chairman, the subjects upon which it is proposed 
that information shall the next day be communicated to the con- 
vention, and that such subjects shall be regularly disposed of before 
any other matter be introduced. 

“ 4.—-That as occasions may arise, Committees shall be appointed 
to draft addresses, prepare resolutions, &c. &c., to be passed 
through the hands of the secretaries to the chairman. 

“5,—That no member of convention shall be allowed to speak 
twice on the same subject, except in explanation ; or the opener, 
by way of conclusion in reply. 

“ 6.—That all documents shall be signed by the chairman. 

47.— That all letters and documents addressed to this convention 
or to the chairman, be referred to the secretaries. 

. 8.—rhat no fresh business be introduced after Two o'clock, 
r. u. 

Dax I O' Cox, Ese., M. P. at the desire of the chairman, 
next addressed the meeting. I feel, said the honourable and learned 
gentleman, that it would be impossible to resist such a request. 
It is to me a sacred command. I should not detain this highly 
respectable meeting many seconds, if one idea were not impressed 
on my mind. It is this,—Much has been done by (Great Britain 
in the cause of our coloured brethren. Their emancipation was a 
great and majestic act, and it bas been followed by consequences, 
which, if you looked at them alone, have been of the utmost value to 
humanity. Under the British flug, with the exception of the East Indies, 
slavery no lonver exists ; und those who were compelled heretofore to 
labour for the advantage of others, now labour for their own, their wives, 
their children, and their families. It would be quite impossible to exagge- 
rate what has been done. You have struck off the fetters from 800,000 human 
beings ; from the rank ofslaves you have made them free; hut then you bave 
not done all—there remains much yet to be effected, Even your benevo- 


lence and humanity has left a larger blot than before upon the escutcheon |: 


of human nature. You have leit behind you the slave-trade, und eman- 
cipation bas multiplied it. You have come together for the very purpose 
of doing away with the injury inflicted on Africa, not by your efforts, but 
by the avarice of others. You are not responsible for it—they are. But 
the fact I rose to impress upon you is this—that this convention is more 
important than any which has yet assembled on the face of the globe. 
Men have come more than 5000 miles in order to attend it. They have 
come here not from selfish motives, not to advance their own interests, not 
to acquire pride and glory trom participating in your objects; but from 
higher and more ennobling motives—from a desire to serve the cause of 
humanity. You have representatives from the neighbouring kingdoms of 
Europe—you have them from every portion of the British isles—and no 
rtion of the British isles ought to be exempted from our meeting. You 
have at this convention the patriarch of the cause of liberty, and J am de- 
lighted that that venerable gentleman has lived to see a conclusion which, 
when he commenced his labours, the fervid imagination of his youth could 
not have conceived. He has been the prime moving cause of that majestic 
operation of British justice. It is delightful that he has lived to witness 
the purest of all fame. This is a powerful assembly; but in proportion to 
its importance, so is the awfulness of the duty imposed upon it. Are you 
met to teach morals, to display talent, and to show a good disposition ? 
Yes, you may meet for all these purposes, but they are totally insufficient for 
your work, and witheut some great movement in favour of humanity, it 
would have been better that you had never met : for instead of doing good, 
vou will create a re-action favourable to tbe foes of the human race, and 
will assist, in fact, those nationg that, from political considerations, have 
pledged themselves to the British crown to assist in putting an end to human 
slavery, and are yet practising all manner of deceit, redoubling the horrors of 
the middle passage, and cowmitting thousands of murders more than were 
perpetrated in the worst period of our slave-trade. The only reason why I 
rose to obey the call was the opportunity it furnished of raising my humble 
voice in earnest solicitations, tbat this meeting should not break up until 
it has male a movement forward—until it bas made those arrangements 
which in your wisdom you may think most fit, in order to establish co-operating 
societies in every country in the world. I am prou. I to see gentlemen pre- 
sent from Massachusets, because in point of law, th Massachusets legis- 
lature have decided that the first paragraph of independence, the charter 
of American freedom, was so inconsistent with slaverv, that upon the con- 
struction „f the first clause alone they have determined that no slavery 
shall exist in that state. 1 come back to my only pcint—that it is the duty 
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of every one uf us to work out our principles, to take care that something 
permanent results from our operations, and that they shall not prove tran- 
sitory. It does not become me to suggest what they should be, but I am 
ready, as a man of business, to adopt messures which shall produce an 
effect in every portion of the civilized world. You sbould throw s glance 
beyond the ocean; you should commence a correspundence with the place 
where the worst slavery exists—with the Hast Indies. It is not only the 
actual bondsman whois a slave there, but every occupier is under the basest 
of tyranny, and the East India Company have unlimited power to tax him 
to the utmost amount which they can possibly grind out of him. Nothing 
can be more glorious to America than the number of anti-slavery societies 
already established in that country, and we should make a perfect brother- 
bood of affection with them. I bave Leen blumed for phrases untruly 
attributed to me, as if I had xttributed to all Americans that which 1 
applied only to slave owners. I can never speak but with indignation of 
monsters who claim liberty to themselves, and yet inflict on the bucks of 
their slaves the vilest marks of their tyranny. J hail with delight the 
approach of meetings at which there will be associated with us the honest 
citizens of America, who come here at so much expense, so much peril, 
so much sacrifice of time, and in spite of the prejudices of their country- 
men—nien who will raise the knife where tbey ful in argument. I am 
obliged to the meeting for giving me an opportunity of throwing out 
my sentiments. I hope that every gentleman will join with me in the 
conviction, that we are under an imperative duty io operate forwards, 
or we shall drive the cause of humanity backwards. Would is 
not be a lamentable thing for such a convention to meet without 
forwarding the cause which they have come together to promote? 
If we are to work well, we must make sacrifices of individual opinion 
to public sentiment. Honest men are often those who are the most stubborn ; 
for having no improper motives in their own minds, but being actuated by 
pure conviction, they are frequently unwilling to yield. I here are some 
places, which shall be nameless, where a man is never angry with another 
for differing from him in public. Though they often agree in private, 
they take adverse views when they come before the world. I rejoice to 
have had an opportunity of seeing you in the chair, and of seeing the 
representative oF your family, of the glorious name you will leave to 
posterity. I rejoice that we cannot be accused of a wrong move. I 
uefy the entire press of England, admitting its ipgenuity, but paying it 
no other compliment, to impugn our motives. The efforts of the conven- 
tion are beyond reproach. M ou have nothing to fear. I trust that God 
who has told us that charity is the greatest of all, will smile propitious! 
on our efforts, nnd that the convention will do some mighty work, which 
shall make efficient progress in raising men all over the globe from a state 
of degradation to a state of freedom, as the only real preparative for the 
reception of the truths of christianity, and the blessings of civilization. 

Mr. J. C. Furrer, (from New York,) said, there are no men in the 
room whom } am more happy to see than yourself and Mr. O'Connell. 
We have been told that there must be an influence go out of this meeting 
that shall tell upon the nations of the earth. I was glad to hear it. Mr. 
O'Connell has talked io us, I now want to talk to bimt There is a charm 
about his name all over the universe. 1 believe he could do more to put down 
slavery in America than the convention can effect. Nome of our Irish 
brethren there are the principal supporters of slavery, and if he would 
issue an address to them. we sbould soon have powerful coadjutors, 
I hope he“will do something of that kind. There is a charm in his name 
which slavery cannot tarnish. 

Mr. O' Cox xv, replicd, I only beg you to be assured of this, 
I want no additional stimulant to induce me to carry into effect that which 
I bave Jong bad in contemplation. Before the convention breaks up, 
I will show to that gentleman if be will permit me, and to other American 
delegates that address, in order that I may know whether they deem it 
suitable to the country or not. 

Mr. Baangunx, I rise not without considerable embarrassment. I felt 
that I could do no less than advert to the allusion which has been made by 
the distinguished individual who has just sat down (Mr. O'Connell) to 
my own native state. He has retried to the constitution of that state, 
and has truly told you that its adoption struck a death-blow to soy 
inthe state of Massachusetts. But not until very lately has that state, 

regret to say, done what it was obliged to do in consistency with its own 
constitution, with regard to slavery in the national district of Columbia. 
to the continuance ot which in that district she was, in virtue of her 
belonging to the Union, a party. It gives me great pleasure to say, that 
at the last sitting of her legislature she did perform her duty in this 
respect, and did through the voice of that body, pronounce slavery tc 

be not only a heinous crime against God, but a virtual violation of human 
justice, and of the fundamental principle of the constitution of the country ; 
and, furthermore, she declared it was the duty of congress immediately to 
abolish slavery in that district. She has alo expressed her opinion, as 
she had a right to do, of the unconstitutional character of certain laws 
which exist in the slave-holding states. Our constitution makes no dis- 
tinction on account of colour, neither does the constitution of the United 
States; vet in consequence of certain laws in the slave-holding states, 
our own citizens who may go in to them for business, or may be driven 
there by circumstances of adversity, over which they have no control, 
are seized upon by certain human hyenas and presumed to be slaves; and 
if they cannot prove themselves to be free men, or proving themselves to 
be such, have not money enough to pay the expenses which those hyenas 
have saddled upon them, they are sold into perpetual slavery. Thousands 
of cases of this kind occur yearly in the country. Massachussetts has 
pronounced these laws to be unconstitutional, and will, I doubt not, soon 
take measures to bring the subject before the supreme court of the 
nation, and impose upon the national government the duty of seeing that 
they are not enforced. I congratulate Englishmen that there laws 
are not enforced against the subjects of Queen Victoria. A friend of 
mine some years ago had occasion to visit the principal city of a slave- 
holding state, Charleston, South Carolina. On board the vessel there 
was a coloured man. On arriving at Charleston, an officer from the 
port boarded the vessel, for the purpose of ascertaining if there was & 
coloured person on board, and if so to take him to prison, and keep him 
there during the continuance of the ship in the port, when, if the captain 
pleases he may be taken, and returned home. When the officer came the 
captain understood his object. and feeling a peculiar rd for his coleured 
mariner he put him in a boat. ard sent him on board a British ship. There, 
under the red cross of your own flag, he found that protection which the 
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wings of our own American eagle were not broad enough to extend to him. 
If any other free state would do as Massachusetts has done slavery 
would be abolished in the national district; for the free states do in 
reality hold the power of the nation if they would but exercise ‘it. 
Tam i e of expressing the gratitude I feel on this occasion, in 
seeing before me such an audience, and espocially, that I am permitted 
to behold the venerated chairman of this body. I feel scarcely less 
grateful that I am permitted to behold also that veteran in the cause of 
emancipation who sits at the chairman’s right hand. They are two men 
whom I have often said I would go farther to see than any other persons 
in the universe. I will not introduce any exhortations. We need no 
pledges from this gentleman (Mr. O'Connell), with regard to his perse- 
verance in the work of emancipation. I know that his creed has no 
regard to colour or clime. I know as certainly, as though it were pro- 
claimed from the blue vault above by an angel's voice, that he will 
persevere in this great and 2 cause. His country I believe to be 
the world, and all mankind his countrymen. He has alluded to the 
subject of his rebukes of the American people; it has done my heart 
when I have read them, for I know them to be Christian rebukes. 

t has made many a slave holder tremble in his shoes, as his eye has 
run over the reports of that distinguished gentleman’s speeches, in which 
flew referred so frequently to the inconsistent republicans of North 
rica. 

The Rev. T. Scars then read an admirably written document on the 
object of the convention, and the principles of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society; which, as it will soon appear in print, we omit here. 

E. Barings, Esg., M. P., said, I have nothing to address to the meeting, 
except to move that its cordial thanks be given to Mr. Scales for the 
very lucid exposition he has just made of the objects of the meeting, 
and to express my earnest desire that those objects he has so weil 
described, and the importance of which I hope we all earnestly feel, may 
be attained. I have also to express, and I do it with great gratification, 
the pleasure I have in once more seeing my venerable friend, Thomas 
C I am happy also to be surrounded by a great number of 
influential men from all countries, who have come to promote this god- 
like work. I hope they will continue to exercise that spirit of bene- 
volence which has been so well expressed by my honourable and learned 
friend—that they will make a movement in advance, and that that move- 
ment will never cease till it has effected the liberty of all mankind 
That such a result will be accomplished I have no doubt, though it may 
not be realized in our time. Who would have expected when our vene- 
rable friend first entered on his labours, that so much would have been 
effected as has already been attained? Who would have expected to 
find the slave trade abolished, and slavery itself, so far as England is 
concerned ? Who would have expected that all the men of consequence 
and of influence, would have been animated by the spirit they now 
exhibit, and have come forward, and declared themselves the friends of 
that civilization in Africa, which I hope is to be the foundation of universal 
liberty. I saw with some surprise—I do not inquire into the motives 
the prelates of the land standing forward, and declaring that they 
conceive it to be the duty of their fellow-men, and those they instruct 
in religion. If there was any slight put upon any one the other day, 
that was the only cause of regret which occurred. I do feel that it was 
an indignity which was not deserved, and ought not to have been inflicted. 
I know, however, that his great mind can rise superior to it. But I do 
not much regret it, so far as the individual himself is concerned, I only 
regret it on behalf of those who could originate an affront to such u man. 
I will not farther detain the meeting, except by proposing— 

“ That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the Rev. Thomas 
Scales, for having prepared the valuable paper setting forth the objects 
of this convention now read.” 

' The Rev. J. H. Jounsow, vicar of Tilstead, said, It is with feelings 
of vory greet pleasure that I rise to second the motion which has just 
been made. As a warm and sincere friend to universal liberty I feel 
liar gratification, not only because there appears to be one unanimous 
eeling that the slave shall always meet with your sympathy and assistance 
20 long as he is in bondage, but also because I see here persons of every 
political shade of opinion and of various religious sects. I hail it as one 
of those delightful signs of the time when men shall learn to love as 
brethren, and to spend their short remaining lives not in bickering—not 
in quarrels, but in one grand effort to remove from the face of the earth 
one of the greatest scourges which has ever afflicted mankind. I feel 
pleasure, because I am assured that the divine counsel must ever attend 
efforts of this description, and because we have entered on the business 
of the day by first imploring, each one for himself, the direction of 
a God, without whom nothing is strong and nothing is holy. Vain 
are ali the contrivances of slave owners to keep the prey within their 
grasp, if we can get the God of love to interpose on our behalf. He has 
promised that if, whatever our hands find to do, we do it with all our 
might, he will be with us in exercising it in works of piety and mercy. 
5 ms ihre shali be a child of Adam in sorrow, or a child lof man in 
sae yranny oppression, it is our duty to go on in this cause. 
As christians professing to feel for the spiritual welfare of the world, we 
have much to do ere the gospel can be received by them. Let the African 
look at a christian and know him to be animated by feelings like ourselves, 
and then we can expect a patient hearing. But what he generally 
seen in the white man? Appropriately bas he styled him “a white 
devil, having everything but kindness, and love, and mercy on his li 
and in his heart. Ia this the way to send the bright beams o i light 
on that benighted land? Is it to be by oppression, by wrong, robbery, 
by murder, t we ch beg ipa the 55 Jesus? pea kr 
going amongst them, taking nothin theirs, but giving them 
We can: by laying out our lives, and all we poteri in 0 r to do them 
service. y see white men cease to wrong them they will listen 
5 When they see hearts of benevolence, then we may expect 
3 Chey, Wil throng to the missionaries of the cross, and bear the garpel 

Christ. When I see Africa, that large part of the world, covered with 
Paganism, I cannot help thinking that it is owing to the conduct of 

ristians that it is so benighted ; still J trust the time will not be long, 
T the and breadth of Africa the gospel of love and 
hen bly ah ; and men be taught there, as we have been taught 
he » that with ere is no respect of persons—that whether a man 

covered with snes or ivory, he is equally acceptable to him. Ani- 
meted by these considerations, let us bind ourselves together not by 
vews, but as one whole family, going forth under the blessing of Jesus 


to conquer the bad habits of bad men, to show them that it is to their 
interest, both here and there, to let the oppressed go free. With these 
sentiments, and apologising for the length of time I have occupied you, I 
— cordially to second the motion. l 

he resolution was then put and to. 

Josern Stunce, Esq. begged betore the chairman withdrew to intro- 
duce to him and to the meeting Henry Beckford, who three years ago 
was himself a slave, 

Mr. Henry BSCI Ton. I pray God to look down in mercy upon the 
labours of this society, which has been formed in this country to deliver 
us from bondage. 1 rejoice to see the kind gentleman who, as the root of 
this society, relieved my body from suffering. I rejoice to tender my 
thanks to the British ladies from one end of the land to the other. 
have seen the blood run down the negro's back; I have seen the poor 
creatures confined in chains; but how shall I rejoice when I return to 
my native country, to tell my friends that I have seen those gentlemen 
who delivered us from the accursed system which was the ruin of men’s 
souls as well as the body! Slavery brought men down to the level of 
four-footed beasts; but now, when I return, no man can ask me where I 
have been. I came here as a free man, and I shall return as the same. 
I was a slave for twenty-eight years, but look at me, and work on. 
There are other parts of the world where slavery now exists, but I trust 
the negros there will soon become freemen as 1 am to day. We hope, 
however, that you will assist us till we become more thoroughly esta- 
blished in the blessings we now enjoy, and we will assist you by our 
prayers till slavery is abolished throughout the world. I hope that this 
assembly will enjoy the blessing of God, and that great benefits will result 
from your deliberations. It is good to be the servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to be engaged in promoting his cause. 

Tuomas Crargson, Esq. then retired from the chair, and on the 
motion of G. W. Alexander, Esq., seconded by George Bennett, Esq., 
W. Biain, Esq., was called to occupy it. 

The Cuairnman then rose and said, In being called on immediately to 
succeed our venerable and respected president, I cannot but feel and 
express how undeserving I am of the distinction which has been conferrec 
upon me. I can truly say without any affectation that there are ver 
many in the assembly who possess fur stronger claims and better quali- 
fications than myself to occupy such a position. In bowing, however, to 
the decision of the convention, I have only to throw myself on the kind 
consideration and indulgence of the assembly, and to solicit for myself 
‘and my respected colleagues your united support in our endeavours to 
maintain that good order and harmony which is essential to the credit of 
our procecdings. This meeting having been opened in the usual way, by 
the speech of our respected president, it would be unsuitable and unne- 
cessary for me to detain you by any observations of my own. But I will 
just hazard one remark which may not be altogether unimportant in 
reference to the harmony of future proceedings. It must be obvious to 
every one present, that this meeting is composed of gentlemen enter- 
taining a great diversity of sentiment upon political and religious subjects, 
as well as others, though cordially united, I trust, as one man in the great 
object which brings us together. I trust that no opinion or expression 
will escape in the progress of discussion that can possibly wound the feelings 
or offend the innocent prejudices of any one, that a spirit of forbearance 
and conciliation will be maintained throughout the proceedings, and 
nothing will be suffered to clash with the paramount object we have in 
view. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Wenners, PnirrTirs said, Those who may have watched the pra- 
ceedings of this convention during the presence of Thomas Clarkson, 
Esq., will have observed, that we have not yet provided for the formation 
of any roll of membership. There is no body constituted emanating 
from this convention to receive the credentials of delegates, and inscribe 
their names. Several friends who are interested in the matter hive | 
popon to make a motion to that effect, in the regular course ot 

usiness, but it was suggested that as it might lead to discussion, it would 
be better to delay it till after the retirement of our venerated friend. I 
make these remarks to apologise for the seeming inappropriateness of the 
motion which I have to submit to the meeting It is as follows 

4% That a committee of five be appointed to prepare a correct list of 
the members of this convention, with instructions to include in such list 
all persons bearing credentials from any Anti-slavery body.” 

It may be necessary before I sit down to state the reason of making that 
motion, when to all appearance there exists on this table a list of dele- 
gates. I do it because, coming fromthe state of Massachusetts there 
are several of my co-delegates, who though in this hall, have not received 
an entrance as members of the convention by the authority of the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery society, who have under- 
taken to settle the qualifications of membership of this body. Under 
their control the list before me has been formed—a list very useful for 
the purposes of reference or communication between the various members 
who have arrived in this city. But some of us feeling ourselves—shall I use 
too harsh a term when I say aggrieved ?—by this act of the committee, 
have thought it our duty to bring the subject before the convention. 1 
allude to the refusal of tickets of admission to the women of Massa- 
chusetts. When [the call, which was read by Mr. Tredgold, reached 
America, we found that it was an invitation to the friends of the slave 
ofevery nation and of every clime. Massachusetts has for several years 
acted on the principle of . to an equal seat with men in 
the deliberative bodies of Anti-slavery societies. When tbe Massa- 
chusetts anti-slavery society received that paper it interpreted it, as it 
was its duty, in the broadest and most liberal sense. If there be any 
other paper emanating from this committee limiting to one sex the 
qualification of membership, there is no proof, and as an individual I 
have no knowledge, that such a paper ewer reached Massachusetts. We 
stand here in consequence of your invitation, and knowing our custom 
as it must be presumed you did, we had a right to interpret “ friends of 
the slave” to include women as well as men. (Applause, and loud cries 
of no, no.) In such circumstances we do not think i just or equitable to 
that state, nor to America in general, that after the trouble, the sacrifice 
the self-devotion of part of those who leave their families, and kindred. 
and occupations in their own land, to come 4000 miles to attend this 
world’s convention, they should be refused a place in its deliberations. 
The meeting will observe that I have pu ly introduced into the 
motion | which brings the question before the convention, 

Prorasson Anam (of Harvard University) in seconding the resolution 
said, I shall merely state that I have great pleasure in expressing my 
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entire concurrence in the sentiments that have now been stated to the 
meeting. I will only add, if the ladies who have come from America are 
not deemed entitled in consequence of the credentials they bear to a 
place in this assembly, I feel for one that I am not entitled to occupy such 
a position. My credentials proceed from the same persons, and from the 
same societies, and bear the same names as theirs. I have no other 
authority to appear amongst vou, to take a place in your proceedings, 
and give a voice in your deliberations, than that right which is equally 
possessed by the ladies to whom a place among you has been denied. In 
the society from which I have come, female exertion is the very life of 
us, (applause) and of all that we have done, and all we hope to do. To 
exclude them, therefore, would be to affix a stigma upon them. (Cries 
of no, no.) 

Mr. GeorGe Sracey,I feel that any one is placed in a very invidious 
position in having to speak a word in reference to this proposition. It is 
inconsistent with our natural feelings to take n part which shall at all 
tnrow a stigma or shade of unfavourable opinion upon the conduct, 
exertions, influence, or power of our female friends in this cause. I 

elicve no persons are disposed to estimate more highly than the com- 


and philanthropic efforts of our female friends, But the custom of this 
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question, 
would therefore move as an amendment, 
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eriously aad gravely. If this convention should take the course proposed 


by the mover and seconder of the resolution, I am convinced, that it will 
sincerely regret it. 
another laurel to their brow. were they at this moment to say, let us not at 
this moment make shipwreck of our vessel, let us not even put ber in a 
perilous sea. (Applause.) As we are in England, Jet ue act as England 
does. 


I should say that our American friends would add 


‘Tbe Rev. Mr. Grew said, the invitation was understood by many in the 


sense to which reference had been made, but the admission of females to 
form a party of the convention did not accord with his views of propriety. 


The Rev. Mr. Corven felt bound to say that there was a very large por- 


tion of the brethren in America who upon this question thought as the 
English did, and had it not been understood that the English principle 
would be acted upon, many of them would not have been there. 


Mr. Srackx thought that it would not be advisable to go into the abstract 
It was ume to huve a substantive resolution before them. He 


That tbis convention, upon a question arising ns to the admission of 


ns females appointed as delegates from America to take their seats in this 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery society, the bright example | bod 


„resolve to decide this question in the negative.“ 
The Rev. Mr. Gatusna ,ot New York, in seconding the amendment, 


chunt c is well known and uniform. In all matters of mere business, said, he was a delegate from an exceedingly numerous constituency in 


unless females are especially associated together and announced as such 
in the promotion of the objects in view, they do not become a 
working committees. Having been a member of the society 
that invitation issued, and having taken a constant part in its proceedings, 


I feel myself in some degree qualified to bear testimony to the meaning 


of such documents as it has issued, and I do take the liberty of saving 
that, to my knowledge, the document calling the convention had no 
reference to, or ever contemplated including females as a part of the 


convention. (Hear, hear.) We did become aware in the progress of | 
this business that there was a disposition on the part of our American | 


brethren, and that with the best intention, to construe that call as it 


might have been construed had it been issued by themselves—that is, that 
it might include females as well as men. The earliest moment that this cir- | 


cumstance came to the knowledge of the committee, that committee issued 
another circular, which bears date the 15th of February. in which the de- 
scription of those who are to form the convention is set forth as consisting 
of gentlemen, (Hear, hear.) We thus felt that we had done all we could 
to prevent inconvenience to our American friends on this subject, and 
supposed that we should not have been brought into difficulty with this 
question. But as this point has been introduced, I take it for granted, 
that sooner or later the opinion of the convention must be taken as to 
whether or not ladies are to become a part of the convention. I would 
waive some points with respect to its operation; for I think that the 
sooner the matter is brought to a conclusion, the better. 

Dr. Bowrixc—I think the custom of excluding females is more ho- 
noured in its breach than in its observance. In this country sovereign 
rule is placed in the bands of afemale, and one who has been exercising 
her great and benignant influence in opposing slavery, by sanctioning, no 
doubt, the presence of her illustrious consort, at an anti-slavery meeting. 
We are associated with a body of christians, who have given to their wo- 
men a great, honourable, and religious prominence. I look upon this 
delegation from America as one of the most interesting, the most encou- 
raging, and the most delightful symptoms of the times. I bope that a 
committee will be appointed to consider this question, and to report on the 
tacts of the case. I cannot believe that we shall refuse to welcome grate- 
fully the co-operation which is offered to us. 

The Rev. J. Buany1—I feel that. if there ever was atime when it was 
necessary for this convention to be calm and self-collected this is that 
moment. I have no hesitation in saying, that I feel that the convention 
itself is perilled in this discussion, and whilst J have the highest regard 
for the ladies of America and England, and whilst neither for the one nor 
for the other, can I entertain for one moment any feeling but a feeling of 
the highest respect, I must at the same time claim your indulgence and 
that of the meeting, while I take a calm and deliberate view of the ques- 
tion, one of the most important that can be discussed in connexion with 
the mere forms of this convention. We must be calm, and we must be 
firm ; and I shall be as firm in the maintenance of my sentiments, as I 
shall be calm in the statement of them. (Cheers.) The gentleman who 
has proposed the motion, which is now before you, stated his cnse ver 
well and very calmly, and very fairly stated the claims which the ladies 
bave to the kind consideration of all for their works of usefulness, and their 
energy in these works. We hail the coutinuance of their work of use- 
fulness ; we thank them for the past, we trust them in the present, 
and we anticipate great things from them in the future. (Applause. ) 
I would apply this to England as well as to America. The ladies of Eng- 
land are active and diligent in all the works of benevolence—(spplause )— 
they have frequently stimulated to the creation of such institutions as this, 
when the lords of creation did not think of creating them. (Applause.) 
The Jadies have carried them on when the gentlemen would have found it 
impossible, from the multiplicity of demands made on their time by the 
business in which they ure engaged. In one thing snid by the gentleman I 
-cordially concur. He contended for putting an American interpretation 
upon American phraseology ; certeinly, so he ought, but he ought also, 
upon the same principle, to put an English interpretation upon English 
phraseology.—(Cheers and laughter.)—I must be allowed to say that it 
never did occur to the society that it was inviting ladies from any part of 
the globe; it never was contemplated that the resolutions of the committee 
could be so construed. Ithas come upon us by surprise, without an 
anticipation. Is it fair that we should be called upon now to discuss auch 
a question, when we never for a moment anticipated even such a contin- 
gency ? I must say, that it is unfair that we should be called upon to do 30, 
that no indignity wes offered, or intended to be offered, to the ladies—they 
were placed on a level with our own wives and daughters— (cheers) and 
if they are placed in such a position, it is impossible to asy that any insult 
or indignity was offered, or could be offered, to them. I would welcome 
those ledies to this hall with pleasure—to that part of it to which they 
may be admitted with propriety. I would treat them with all attention, 
with all respect, but I would not clothe them with the character of officers 
of the convention. It would be better that this convention should be at 
this moment dissolved, than that the resolution should be adopted. (Cries 
of . No, no.“) Some gentlemen say no, no, I wish them to think upon it 


America, and amongst them the ladies took no 
societies. 


per of the | 
rom which | tionists who had allowed the innovation, and it ought not to be acted upon 


contending parties 


pon in the business of 


Ile could say that it was a very amall minority of the aboli- 
here. He had no objection to women being the neck to turn the head 


about, but be had no wish to see them assume the place of the head.— 


' (Hear, bear.) 


The Rev. Dr. Rorre, (from Canada,) approved of the amendment. The 
question was one on which America was not decided. Why then should 
this convention be called to the, invidious task of deciding between the two 

Mr. G. Bnabuu nx, of the legislature of Massachusetts, hoped that the 
originalmotion would have been agreed to without any discussion. He did 
not anticipate any difference of opinion upon such a question in that which 
was a world's convention. ‘Tbat was a convention of abolitionists from all 


parts of the world. Then were the delegates of Massachusetts to be 
debarred the privilege—the right of sending the delegutes of their own 
election? 8 


chosen delegates were to be excluded.—(Hear.) It bad been said if the 


It would no longer be a world's convention, if such freely - 
women were admitted they would take sides. Why had tbey not as good 
aright to take sides as the men!—(Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Mitten then rose to address the meeting, but 

The CuainxAx suggested that it would be advisable to bave the second 
letter of iuvitstion explaining the basis on which tbe convention had been 
called, read, which was accordingly done by the Secretary. l 

Colonel MiLITEA then proceeded. He fortunately belonged to a state in 
America that had never been troubled with the woman question.—( lear, 
hear, and laughter.) ‘The women were among their primeval abolitionists, 
and had beea merely seconded by their husbands. Ibis question ought 
never to have come here to have been settled, but ought to have been deci- 
ded on their own shores. The women had been duly delegated in the 
cause of humanity. Ile did not claim for them pre-eminence over man, 
but would merely observe that they were first in their attendance at the 
cross,and first and last at the sepulchre, snd that from that day to this 
they had taken the van in the march of civilized liberty.—( Cheers.) He 
only wanted a fair and honourable expression of the opinion of the meet- 
ing, and to, that opinion he pledged himself that the delegates from 
America would bow.—( Hear, hear.) 

Captain Sivanr was persuaded, having been in the United States and 
being largely acquainted with the great body of abolitionists, that in Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, the most uncompromising friends of liberty 
and of the slaves were ugainst the reception ot lady delegates, as recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Wiiliam ALIEN urged the assembly to consider the value of the 
cause they were all met to promote, and he ragretted ,that a question of 
this sort had ever been mooted.— (Hear, hear, hear.) It might bea subject 
of grave and proper consideration at another time and in another place, but 
he thought the introduction of the question into that assembly would 
merely prove an apple of discord. 

Mr. Grorce Tompson claimed the attention of the convention for a few 
moments, because the present question was one upon which he thought 
the fate of the convention, forall good purposes, binged.—( Hear, hear.) 
He had deprecated most sincerely the introduction of the question into 
the convention. He had anticipated it with dread; and although they 
were not in a situation to retrace their steps, yet they lad it in their power 
to avert the consequences that must inevitably ensue, if eat became par- 
tizans in this matter; and if, in consequence of their recorded votes, they 
should regard their friends, with whom alone they could ussociate or be 
useful, as enemies. He had listened attentively to the 5 of Mr. 
Burnet, oneof our best controversialists, and what were those arguments 
First, that English phraseology must be construed according to English 
usages; secondly, that it was never contemplated by the Anti-slavery com- 
mittee of that society, that ladies should occupy a seat in the conven- 
tion; thirdly, that the ladies of England were not there as delegates ; and 
fourthly, that neither he, nor any other individual, had a desire to offer an 
affront, still lessan insult to the ladies. Those, he presumed, were Landaa, Vat 
arguments Nr. Burnet could urge, and in opposition to them, he (Mr. 
Thompson) would observe, that there were present ladies who presented 
themselves as delegates from known societies—the originators of all the 
other societies in America. IIe had expected that Mr. Burnet, if be had 
intended to offer asuccessful opposition to their introduction, would have 
grappled with the constitutionelity of their eredentials— would have gone 
to the question of title, and disputed the right of the Pennsylvania assembly 
to send ladies to the convention. Those ledies came as the representatives 
of two millions and a balf of slaves, and he would implore gentlemen in 
voting upon this question to remember that in admitting or rejecting them, 
they acknowledged or despised their constituents. (Hear, hear, and No, 
no.) The grand objection that had been taken was, that, if admitted, the 
ladies would be placed upon a footing of equality with themselves, and that 
that equality would be contrary to custom, usage, and principle. m 
was a flimsy excuse for their exclusion. They had advocated the cause © 


th epoor alayo, and suffered much fer his sake, before their opponents 
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were known as abolitionists, (Cheers.) He could not understand the 
ground upon which they were to be excluded It could not be on the ground 
of intellect, principle, or discretion. Their conduct in the anti-slavery 
cause bad been above all praise, and while they had carried their fing in 
the van, the men had most humbly and obsequiously followed in the rear. 
(Cheers and laughter.) The state of Masachusetts had heard Angelina 
Grimké, the female delegate of the anti-sluvery society, and she was 
commended for that course. The most useful societies in America were 
those conducted by women. As to the prcpriety of the thing he had his 
own opinion, and had laboured to the eleventh hour to prevent the question 
being mooted here. (Loud cries of Hear, hear.) Even now he should be 
glad if it were thought proper to withdraw it. (Hear, hear.) It was said 
that if they rejected not the ladies they would regret it. Why? On 
account of magnanimity or „ feeling? (Hear, hear.) He yet 
apprehended the greatest difficulties from u division—(hear, hear)—and 
perhaps the sense of the meeting could be taken without, and a protest 
entered. But upon the question coming thus distinctly forward he thought 
be should be recreant to all that was generous had he forborne to say what 
be had. For the appearance of some of the ladies he was answerable—he 
had written, inviting them, but he confessed he did not then anticipate that 
they would come as delegates. (Hear, hear.) Ile earnestly requested his 
American friends to withdraw their motion. 

Mr. G. Stacey withdrew his amendment, trusting that the original motion 
would also be withdrawn ; and if not the convention would have to decide 
it, yea or Day. 

ir. W. PmLLirs could not take upon himself the responsibility of with- 
drawing the resolution. (Loud cries of question and divide.) It was with 
him a matter of conscience. 

The Cuainwan said that Mr. Phillips having exercised his right of re- 
plying, he was now about to put the question. 

Several delegates here rose togetber to protest against the question being 
now put. 

Mr. Puitusps said he had not risen to reply, but merely to explain. 

The Cuarnsan said that such being the case the discussion must be 
allowed to continue. 

Mr. Carnes, of Edinburgh, then rose to address the meeting, and said 
that he had to propose an amendment, which he hoped would have the 
effect of settling this question, without offending the feelings of any party. 
The amendment he proposed to submit was to the following effect :— 

“ That this convention finds itself placed in a state of great perplexity by 
the claims of the female delegates from Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
to be received as delegates to the convention. That it regrets that, accord- 
ing to the terms of the invitation, it cannot receive them as such; whilst at 
the same time it takes this opportunity of expressing its admiration of the 
zeal which has induced them to undertake a vovage of 4000 miles, in order 
to be present on this occasion.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Asuonsr said it did not matter what were the intentions of the com- 
mittee in issuing the invitation ; the question was us to what their inten- 
tions ought to have been. This was a convention met together on the 
principles of universal benevolence, and they ought to weleome all who 
came there for the purpose of carrying those principles iuto effect; and 
from such a meeting assembled on suc principles they were now about to 
exclude the womén of Americs, and this they called acting on principles 
of universality. They professed to act on principles of universality, and 
were about to commence their proceedings by disfranchising one-half of 
creation. Women were as competent as men to understand, and to 
guard everything connected with Christianity, and to · bring forth the best 
qualities of our nature. Let them look at the argument on the other side; 
it was contended that the invitation of the committee should be construed 
according to the customs of the country in which they were to assemble. 
Now what would have been the case if the convention had assembled in 
Virginia? It would be said that by law and custom slavery existed in 
that state, and that, therefore, they had no right to set themselves in oppo- 
sition to the prejudices and customs of society, by attempting to put it 
down. (Cries of No, no.“) ‘The Anti-slavery cause was under the 
greatest obligations to the exertions of women, and yet they were going to 
begin their first convention by disfranchising their constituency, as one-half 
of creation.—( Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Harvey, of Glasgow, regretted that the question had 
been brought before the meeting. The convention was now called upon 
not to come toa decision as to the slavery question, but to come to 
a decision on the question of the rights of females.—( Cheers.) He 
would yield to no man in the high estimation he felt for the female 
character. No man appreciated more highly than himself the kindness, 
the zeal, and the disinterested benevolence of the female character, 
none had laboured more effectively than they had done in the anti- 
slavery cause. (Cheers.) But he doubted whether in such a meeting as 

present females were in their own proper spbere—(Cheers)—and if 
the question of the admission should be pressed to a division, he would 
certainly give his most decided opposition to it ( Cheers.) It had been stated 
by some of the delegates from America. that this was with them a question 
of conscience—why, it was a question of conscience with him too. He 
entertained certain views on this subject, with regard to the word of God, 
and he thought and conscientiously believed that, if he gave his vote for ad- 
mitting femalesto voteandiepeak in such an assembly as the present, heshould 
be acting in opposition to what he considered the wora of God—(cheers)— 
But while he said this, he at the same time must express his admiration 
of the devotedness, the heroism, and the enlightened zeal which they had 
exhibited in their endeavours to ameliorate the unhappy condition of the 
slave, and be would hold them up as an example to the women of Britain 
for the devotedness which they had displayed to effect this object. ( Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, had not been an indifferent nor 
an inactive spectator, so far as he could observe the cause from the shores 
of his own country, of the progress of the cause of the abolition of slavery 
in America. Such had been the impression formed upon bis mind of the 
exertions of those’ females of whose names America might be justly proud, 
that he would willingly have undertaken a journey to town hed it been only 
to see such women as Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. Weld. But he was quite 
sure that, in that assembly that morning, the moving the question of their 
admission hed been prejudicial to the cause. He was sorry the abstract 
question of the rights of women bad occupied so large a share of their 
attention. He regretted that the question had been brought from the other 
mide of the Atlantic. (Cheers) It would baye been better to have settled 
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it there first—(loud cheers)—and have allowed them to pursue their own 
course without embarrassing them on the subject. (Loud cheers.) Several 
expressions had been made use of by the gentlemen from America in the 
course ot the discussion, which lie had been delighted to hear. He was 
plensed with the declaration of Col. Miller, that, whatever might be the 
decision of the majority of the convention, to that he was prepared to 
bow; and though, as Mr. Phillips could not conscientiously consent to 
withdraw his resolution, the question must go to the vote, yet he thought, 
however, they might give their votes, it would occasion no divisions 
among them; but that they would all be prepared to go forward in the 
great and good work which they had undertaken with perfect confidence in 
each other's motives, though they had not the same confidence in each 
other's opinions. (oud cheers.) They had never before heard a single 
word on the question of the right of females. It was a question perfectly 
new in this country. They were not prepared for its discussion. It had 
never before been mooted, und they were therefore not prepared to jump 
to a conclusion, The question involved in this country fur wider considera» 
tions than even the question of slavery itself (hear, hear, and cheers )— 
and he trusted they wéuld not gratify their enemies by quarrelling on the 
threshold. (Loud cheers.) He was sure the American delegates would 
stand acquitted at the bar of their own country of any imputation of luke- 
warmness on this question. (Cheers.) The females could never reproach 
them with having deserted their cause, and they would go back honoured 
by allthose who had sent them there—and should they one day agree with 
their American friends in opinion on this subject, then would they welcome 
those females within the bar who were now placed a little beyond it, but 
whom he could uot think disgraced by being so placed. (Cheers.) No 
man could have reud The Martyr Age,“ which to him possessed more 
than the charms of romance, without forming the highest opinion! of the 
devotedness, the talents, and the heroism of the women of America. 
(Cheers.) America was the only country in the world which could boast 
a very extensive martyrology to this cause, and they would add another 
laure} to their wreaths by conceding the point under discussion. (Cheers.) 
‘They would still continue to appear in this first meeting of the sort which 
had ever been assembled since slavery first existed, and be with them and 
around them, although they could not be umongst them. IIe hoped that all 
that had occurred on this question would be only like what sometimes was 
introduced into the most melodious music, a discord only to make the 
harmony the sweeter. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Caine’s amendment not having been seconded, it fell to the ground, 
and the Chairman was about to put the original resolution, when 

Mr. Stacey said, that he had only consented to withdraw his amend- 
ment, upon the understanding that Mr. Phillips would consent to with- 
draw his original motion! but that gentleman having declined, it was not 
competent for him to do so. He (Mr. Stacey) would not withdraw his 
amendment.—(Loud cries of “ question, question; divide, divide.“) 

The CuHairman said, that as the great majority of the meeting 
seemed to wish to come to a decision on the subject, he would now put 
the question. 

Dr. Cox protested against this peremptory decision of the chairman. 
It was not competent for any number of gentlemen to demand of the 
chairman that he should come to a prompt decision on this subject. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen on the other side of the question were entitled to 
be heard, and if they were not heard, he should move an adjournment. 

Mr. J. Cannina Futter said, that he represented as large a con- 
stituency as any one present, and he was surprised that an attempt should 
be made to prevent persons from speaking. It had been said that the 
question ought to have been settled on the other side the Atlantic. Why 
it had been settled in favour of the women a year ago; and with regard 
to the terms of the invitation, there was nothing about gentlemen in the 
first invitation, and the women had been elected before the second notice 
had been received. 

Captain Waker said, that in whatever country an institution was 
formed, something should be given up to the feelings and prejudices of 
the country in which it was formed. (Cheers.) The ladies across the 
Atlantic had exerted themselves nobly, (cheers)—and he trusted they 
would continue to do so, (loud cheers.)—but he intreated the ladies not 
to push this question. (Cheers.) They did not perhaps fully comprehend 
the feeling existing in this country on the subject. (C heers.) ‘The 
question reduced itself to this. Were the Americans willing to cast off 
England altogether? England had given a proof of her sincerity in the 
anti-slavery cause by paying twenty millions to get rid of the abomination 
of slavery, and were they now willing to cast England off? If the society 
had been established in America he should never have mooted the ques- 
tion of the exclusion of females; he would do nothing to offend the pre- 
judices of the country in which they were, and he trusted they would do 
nothing calculated to cripple the great cause in which they were 
engaged. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Birnie, secretary of the National Anti-Slavery society of New 
York, said that he rose for the purpose of correcting an impression which 
might be produced upon the minds of the convention, by what had fallen 
from some of the preceding speakers from the United States, and also 
from Mr. G. Thompson. Those gentlemen had made use of expressions 
calculated to produce the impression that the woman question, us it was 
called, was considered settled in the United States. Now, such was by 
no means the case. It was still a moot question, and a question which 
since he had left America, had led to a split in the Anti-slavery society, 
and to the organization of a new one, from which females he had no 
doubt would be excluded. It was true the question had been decided in 
their favour last year, but that decision had been come to, by no means by 
a large majority, and a portion of that majority was made up by 
the females themselves. Again, in Massachusetts, this principle 
had been a principal ground of separation between the societies. On both 
sides the question, however, were to be found good abolitionists and true. 
In Massachusetts a separation had taken place—one society admitted 
females, the other did not. Since he had left New York, he had heard 
from his friend, Lewis Tappan, on the subject. In a committee of 
which he was a member, the name of a distinguished abolitionist, Mrs. 
Child, had been placed on the committee. She was at a distance from 
the place, and consequently unable to attend, and Mr. Tappan had 
moved that the name of her husband, Mr. Child, a most talented man, 
should be substituted. This proposition, however, was negatived, and 
another lady, Miss Kelly, elected in the room of Mrs. Child. In conse- 
quence of this Mr. Tappan and several of his friends had come to a 
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resolution to separate from the society on that ground. Besides, most of 
those who were for the rights of women were also in favour of what was 
called the no-human government system. (Hear, hear.) He had only 
given this account in order to enable the convention to come to an 
intelligent decision on the subject. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Birnig and Mr. THompson severally explained. 

The Rev. C. Srove: said the whole question was now rather one of 
order than of anything else. They were assembled there together from 
all parts of the world to consider questions relating to negro slavery ; but 
whilst they were discussing the powers of the delegates, they were called 
upon to decide a question of a totally different character—a question of 
which they had never before heard anything—the question of the rights 
of women. He would not withhold from them any of their rights—he 
would give them more than their rights—he thought men and women too 
would be but poorly off if they had nothing but their rights. If that question 
was tearing the societies in picces in the United States, why should they 
introduce it to tear in pieces this convention ?—(Loud cheers.) He con- 
sidered the introduction of the question was decidedly out of order, and 
he should vote for the confirmation of the list of delegates as handed in 
by the committee, and henceforth he hoped they would entertain this 
question no mure.—(Cheers.) Were they not met together pledged to 
do something against slavery. and they suffer the tide of benevolence to 
be stopped by a straw’ They had assembled for the destruction of 
slavery, and they ought not to expose themselves to ridicule through the 
whole Jength and breadth of the land. He should move as an amend- 
ment, that the list of delegates, us taken by the committee, should be 
adopted. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Prescop, of Barbados, rose, not for the purpose of discussing the 
question, but of stating a fact. The ladies themselves had not come over 
with any very certain expectation of being received among them.—(Cheers. ) 
He had had that fact from the ladies themselves. The ladies had been 
elected! conditionally, if their reception should be in accordance with the 
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subject, and having obtained that, they would go on with them with a 
perfect feeling of cordiality. (Loud cheers.) 

Proressor Apam would co-operate with the gentlemen around him, 
with as much zeal and earnestness as if this question had never beea 
started. 

On the motion of Mr. Srundk, the convention then adjourned to ten 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 


Satunpay, June 1370. 

The convention met on Saturday morning, according to adjournment, at 
Freemasons’ Hall, at ten o’Clock. 

Joseph Sturge, Esq., of Birmingham, in the chair. 

The Cnairsan said that before commencing the business of the day, be 
was anxious to offer to the meeting a few observations on some of the 
occurrences of yesterday, which might have appeared at the time a little 
irregular Their excellent friend, Tbomas Clarkson, had been anxious to 
escupe from all unnecessary excitement. He was glad to say that their 
venerable friend had not suffered in consequence of his exertions ; be bad 
seen him last night, and he was glad to say that he was even better then 
he had been in the morning, and be hoped they would see him amongst 
them for a short time to-day. (Cheers.) It being the desire of the com- 
mitttee to spare their venerable friends all causes of excitement, had 
induced them to muke arrangements that he should be moved, seconded, 
and voted into the chair before be entered the room. He (Mr. Sturge) 
was in ignorance of tbe fact that this had not been done when he accom- 
panied his venersble friend into the room yesterday; but he scarcel 
thought it necessary to put the question, as no doubt could exist that their 
venerable friend would be voted into the chair by acclamation. He hoped 
the meeting would excuse the irregularity which had, in consequence, been 
occasioned, but his object had been in putting himself forward as he 
bad done, to save the ume of the meeting, and the feelings of their vene- 
rable friend from agitation. One or two of their friends who had been 


customs of the country; and if it were not so, they were absolved from 
all responsibility. f 

The Rev. Mr. Bevan protested against private conversations being 
repeated before a public assembly. 

Mr. Prescon resumed. The conversation which took place last night 
was not a private one; they had had a preliminary meeting, at which per- 
sons not delegates were present. He stated this in the presence of the 
PIE delegates, and of the ladies themselves. (Loud cries of“ order, 
order.“ 

The Chairman said the speaker was decidedly out of order in giving 
the details of private conversation ; he had clearly no right to do so. (Loud 
cheers.) i 

The Rev. Dr. Monison said they were al ready on the brink of a preci- 
pice. The discussion of this question had already given rise to feelings 
not only adverse to the object fur which they were assembled, but to that 
christian spirit by which all previous anti-slavery meetings had been actu- 
ated—(Cheers)—for whatever had been done in this country in the anti- 
slavery cause had been done under the guidance of Christian principles, 
There were firm-minded men on both sides of this question. It was a 
question of conscience between the two parties, but he would say it was 
a question of conscience between a small minority on one side, and a 
mighty majority on the other. He might discuss this question until 
the convention was boken up—but would their American friends 
indulge any hope of carrying this question, if it should be put 
to the vote of the meeting?—(Cheers.) He believed if their 
American friends could be induced to withdraw the motion unanimity 
would be secured. They had assembled to discuss the queation of anti- 
slavery, and they were now asked to discuss another, and that a 
minor question, as to the admission of female delegates from a smal! sec- 
tion of the American continent. He besought them calmly to consider 
the position in which the discussion of that question was placing them 
that day.—(Hear.) The present was unlike any meeting that had 
hitherto been held in England. All former anti-slavery meetings in 
England had been unanimous. (Cheers.) Would their American 
brethren keep them in their present position? Besides, he thought it 
improper that this discussion should be carried on in the presence of 
the ladies, for whom he entertained the most profound respect. (Loud 
cheers.) He knew the feelings of the Americans on this subject. He 
knew how anxious the discussion of this question in their own country 
had made them, and now they were mahing the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause as anxious on the subject on this. (Cheers.) He was convinced 
they did not admire the position females occupied in this country, or they 
would never have mooted this question. He urged them to proceed im- 
mediately to the division in a spirit of christian charity, and to abide by 
the decision. (Loud cheers.) 

The Cuaraman said the hour was so late, that he should now call upon 
Mr. Philips to reply. 

Mr. Puitties would not enter on a reply. He would simply deny the 
truth of the assertions of Mr. Prescod, that the women did not expect to 
be received when they came there, or that they had any liberty left them 
of choice. The women of Massachusetts had no such liberty of choice 
left them, and they would have been coming to that convention with a lie 
in their mouths, and have been guilty of the grossest deception if, having 
such liberty, they had come before the convention in the way they had 
done. The particulars of that conversation had been greatly exaggerated. 
It was not true that the rent in the American societies had been owing 
to the introduction of the woman question; his friend, who had made that 
assertion, had been misinformed on the subject. It was political action 
which had occasioned that split, and not the introduction of the woman 
question. He, for one, was not a favourer of the no-human government 
plan; and he knew many strenuous supporters of the rights of women 
who, like himself, were by no means favourble to that scheme. (Cheers.) 

The question was then put, and Mr. Stacey’s amendment carried by a 

large majority. The announcement of the result was received with loud 
cheering. 
Mr. G. Tompson hoped, that as the question was now decided, it 
would never again be brought forward, and that the convention would 
proceed with the same good feeling as if nothing had occurred to disturb 
their unanimity. Coen) 

Mr. Pnirrirs said he did not doubt but that the sopporters of his motion 
would co-operate with the convention with just the same cordiality as it 
it had been carried All they asked was an expression of opinion on the 


elected as office bearers had only arrived the preceding evening, and were 
scarcely cognizant of their rules. This also might have occasioned some 
little irregularity in their proceedings of yesterday, which be hoped would 
not again recur. Ia order to avoid any irregularity, however, it was 
necessary that tbey should act in strict accordance with the rules which 
they bad laid down for the regulation of their proceedings, an in thet man- 
her only they could save ume, of which they all well knew the value. He 
hoped they would now go on in a spirit of love, unanimity, and Christian 
charity, and he was rejoiced to see those dear friends who on the question 
which had occupied their time during the latter pert of the 5 
sitting, were then present, prepared to co-operate with them in the spirit 
sincerity and cordiulity—( Cheers.) 

The following gentlemen were then introduced as delegates from France, 
N. Isancenr, the secretary to the French Anti-slavery society, and a 
member of the Chumber of Deputies, in whose honour medals bad been 
struck by the coloured inbabitants of the French colonies ; and M. Laure, 
also a distinguished member of the French Society. They were received 
with loud applause. , 

The Cuainsan then said he hoped he sbould not be violating the con- 
scientious scruples of any one, if he requested that they might be allowed 
to sit a minute or two in silence before the business of the meeting com- 
menced. 

It was shortly afterwards announced that it was the intention of those 
who wished to join in devotion before the commencentent of the meeting, 
to meet in the adjoining room for that purpose at half- past nine. 

The miuutes of the proceedings of yesterday were then read by the 
secretary ; and after a few observations from Mr. J.C. Fuller, and one or 
two other members of the convention, confirmed. 

At the conclusion of the programme, 

Mr. O' Cox NEIL. entered the room, and was received with loud cheers. 

Betore the business commenced, 

The Rev. B. Goopwin, of Oxford, baving been called upon by the 
chairman, proceeded, in a very low tone of voice, to read a paper on the 
essential sinfulness of slavery, and its direct opposition to the spirit and 
precepts of christianity. 

It was here announced that the venerable Clarkson had arrived, and he 
forthwith took the chair, it having been previously srranged tbat ull ex- 
pressions of applause should be desisted trom, to avoid flurrying him by 
uny noise or excitement. 

The Rev. C. Srovkr felt anxious that something practical should be 
devised on that religious view of the eubject to which the essay just read 
was directed. He had several resolutions which be wished referred with 
the essay to a committee, to be thrown into a practical form, as a recom- 
mendation to all christian denominations to make slavery a matter of church 
discipline—(hear)—otherwise never would the church assume on this 
subject its true position. Why should not the church apply its pro j 
to the errors pervading society? lf slavery were a curse, those cursed by 
it ought to be delivered from it, and no friends of the gospel could be 
relieved from their responsibility till they had taken tbe ground chrisuanity 
justitied towards all implicated in the accursed thing. The outline of his 
statement was that the meeting regarded participators in slavery, and all 
legislative protectors of it, as acting directly contrary to the principles and 
spirit of christianity, and there fore earnestly entreated all christian churches 
through the world to consider whether incorrigible offenders of the follow ing 
classes should not be excommunicated, viz. :—those who voluntarily 
brought men into slavery, either Hill Coolies or negros ; those who touk 
part in laws keeping up slavery ; those who knowingly gave a pro-vlavery 
character to religious bodies ; those who voluntarily participated in the 
license given by slavery protecting laws, either by wronging Te in 
person, liberty, property, or life; those who refused slaves equal rig 1 in 
the churches of God, or rejecting their evidence in eny matter with no 
other reason than their colour; those who possessed slaves 5 
any merciful right to hold them; that the meeting regarded sll nate 
of injustice guilty before God, aod as deserving of reprobation 7 
christian churches, when committed on a black as en a white man; oa 
therefore entreated all their fellow-christians to recollect that God woul 
hold them responsible for any protection of, allowanos to, or connivance et 
slavery. (Hear.) This sketch be wished to be maturely e ae 
sub-committee, to be by them, in a weil-digested shape, brought before 
convention. 


The fullowing resolution was thea proposed and seconded :—‘ That the 
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peper read by Mr. Godwin be referred to a sub-committee, consisting of 
Rev. N.Colver, George Thompson, Esq., Rev. W. Knibb, Rev. B. 
Godwin, Rev. J. A. James, with the mover and seconder, with instructions 
to prepare resolutions thereon, of which it is recommended that the psper 
now read by Mr. Stovel form the basis. 

Several delegates expressed themselves of the opinion that the question 
would more maturely be considered after it had been digested by the 
Committee. 

The Rev. J. Vor xd said he could not to the principle of the 
resolutions, ‘The convention was composed of members of all religious 

i hurch of England-men, Baptists, Independents, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Catholics—(bear, hear)—and ought not to participate in 
church discipline; for some of tbese denominations had no church 
discipline like tbat of others, as the Catholics. All that the convention 
should do was to declare their strong disapprobation of slavery, and their 
sense of its sinfulness, lenving it to the particular denominations to take 
such measures us they thought fit. He moved, as an amendment thereon, 
“ That the last clause be omitted.“ 

The Rev. E. TavTon, of Woodbridge, said, as a protestant dissenting 
minister. be never beard a set of resolutions of which he more cordially 
approved than those of Mr. Stovel. (Hear, hear.) He trusted thet, by 
the integrity of their faith as christian men, they would psss them. They 
did not interfere with church discipline by recommending all christian 
men toconsider gravely if any persons supporting slavery should sit with 
them in christian fellowsbip. (Hear) He had seldom been more grieved 
and astonished than when he heard a well-known dissenting minister dis- 
approve of this, which he held to be the soundest practical measure ever 
devised on the question. They came here to vo, ( Hear.) He would so 
far abide by that as to cesse speaking now—(a laugh)—concluding by 
earnestly recommending the adoption of the resolations. 

Mr. O Cox xEII—I really think we are agreed in principle. There is 
no difference between our friend Mr. Stovel and the majority of the meet- 
ing as to this: That nothing is more complicated in sinfulness than 
slavery—(Hear, hear)—that it is a violation of all private morality—that 
it is a robbery in its principle, and carries multiplied murder in its 
effects.—(Hear, hear, hear.) There cannot be a christian man among 
us who does not abhor it from the bottom of his heart. Now, for 
what purpose are we come here? Not to interfere with church 
discipline.—(Hear, hear.) I would not presume to vote on any ques- 
tion touching the church discipline of any of the churches to which 
you belong—the Baptist or Inde endent, for instance. Liberality does 
not consist in giving up what we believe ourselves, that is latitudinarianism. 
—(Heer, hear, hear.) Liberality consists in giving to others what we 
claim for ourselves—free independent judgment in religion. We are not 
called upon to interfere in church discipline by these resolutions. We 
are only asked to recommend. And will not any proposition have addi- 
tional weight with any church because it carries with it the sanction of 
this convention?—(Hear.) I am sure that in my church we should 
gladly have the aid which such a recommendation would afford us in car- 
rying out measures against the accursed system of slavery which have 
already been suggested in the eloquent directions of the head of our 
church, and begun to be carried out by our clergy.—(Hear, hear.) 

Several delegates strongly aivoeated the resolutions, particularly 


did think, although all of them were agreed that sluve-holding was a sin, 
and was therefore inconsistent wita church membership, still the con- 
vention was not a body that had a right to interfere with a church and its 
discipline. 

After a desultory conversation between many members 

Mr. Brair strongly supported the resolution. He had long been 
anxious to see such a resolution adopted, for he conceived that the 
greatest stronghold of the slave-holder was the aid and sanction given to 
the practice by churches, 

Dr. K. GRERvII LE supported the resolution, because he conceived that 
every christian church ought to exercise church discipline in a case of such 
aggravated sii. 

Mr. J. G. Birney, of New York, said he must deny that there could 
be any sinless holder of a slave according to the law of Gol. That was a 
rock upon which they must not split—they must not give the slave-holder 
any such loop-hole, for they would most gladly avail themselves of it; no 
one found such easy excuses for his conduct as the slaveholder, whe- 
ther he were a cruel one or a mild and gentle master. (Hear, hear.) He 
had made himself acquainted with the facts as they stood in New York 
respecting slavery—he went to all churches, and in none but the Roman 
Catholic church did he find they had put down the negro pew. Even in 
the churches where ministers preached who called themselves abolitionists 
he found it. (Hear, hear.) The resolution did not dictate, they only 
called upon the churches to carry out their own principles—they did not 
dictate new modes of action. 

The Rev. Mr. Swan, of Birmingham, supported the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Rosinson, of Kettering, would like to see the com- 
mittee appointed unfettered, when they would well consider the matter, 
and bring forward matured resolutions. 

Rev. Mr. Harvey, of Glasgow, supported the resolutions. Although as 
a strict presbyterian as he ought to be, he saw’ nothing in them to offend 
any church—they were recommendations, not dictations. 

Rev. Mr. James, of Bridgewater, supported the amendment. He 
thought strong and stringent resolutions might be framed to effect their 
object without at all meddling with church discipline. 

Mr. W. D. Crewspon supported the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Bixvey did not understand what was meant by the 
principle. His own impression was, that it they declared a certain thing 
to be a great sin and a violation of christian duty, they could not avoid 
drawing the inference that those who were guilty of that sin might be 
subject to church discipline.—(Hear.) Such a conclusion was as clear 
and logical as possible. But the difficulty of the point was not in the 
resolutions themselves of Mr. Stovel, but in the preamble to those 
resolutions. ‘That preamble did not refer to the characteristics which 
distinguished the slavery of the present day from that species of slavery 
whicb existed at the time of the primitive church. Was there any 
gentleman present who would deny that slave-owners had been members 
of that primitive church ?—(Yes.) Could any one deny that under the 
eyes of the apostles men had held property in their fellow-men? He 
believed there were slaves and masters in the times of the apostles, 
and that those masters had not become subject to church discipline. 
He bad, however, no objection to such a resolution as that which had 
been proposed, if they were to have a preamble to it clearly and 

The Rev. W. Knisp, missionary from Jamaica—where he said he had and distinctly stating the characteristics which distinguished modern 
found the immense advantage of carrying out the system laid down in slavery from that which existed when the primitive church was formed. 
these resolutions, of making slave-holding inconsistent with religious fel- He thought that if, instead of this course, they denounced slavery in 
lowship, and he believed thatsuch a system truly carried out would soon general terms as unchristian, they would create much perplexity in many 
be the death-blow of slavery. minds. 

Mr. Faaxcirron, of Gloucester, also supported the resolutions. A Devecats said that there was no account in the scriptures of such 

The churches in former days did not excommunicate, for probably that | Slavery as we had now. , 85 ; 
would have, exceeded their powers; but there was an influence exerted | The Rev. Mr. Binyev—Exactly. There were circumstances of 
by the clergy, and, one after one the villeins were emancipated, and | peculiar atrocity in slavery as it existed now, and it assumed u totally 
slavery was abolished in these free lands. He understood that an impor- | diferent aspect from that which it bore at the time of the apostles. 
tant abject of the convention was to diffuse among themselves information But if they used the word Slavery generally be thought they would 
of the most full and complete kind of the abominable nature of slavery, of | involve themselves in great difficulties. 
the arguments to befused against it, and the proper measures to be used for Mr. W. Dawes, of the Oberlin Institution, called on the meeting to 
‘its overthrow. Now, a brother had made use of the phrase, That the | act cautiously as regarded the question then before them, but not to 
church should deal harshly with all the sinners holding slaves, with the | temporize. They could not denounce the unchristian character of slavery 
exception of those who held them in consequence of any reasonable neces- | too strongly, and they were bound to take every means in their power 
sitv.” Now, as he believed that slavery was an abomination, and could for its suppression. , , 
not be recognized by any man who respected the will of God or reve- The Rev. J. A. James, began by expressing a hope thar the convention 
renced his word, then were not those words inconsistent with the notions | would not come to a decision on the question then before them without the 
of the vast multitude in the assembly? No christian or good man could | fullest deliberation. They were then touching the main spring of the 
possibly recognize any merciful reason for one man retaining property in whole subject—( Hear, hear, hear.) Their object was the extinction of the 
his iile creatore, He asked the question with respect, but he must | slave-trade, and in order to effect that object they should put an end to 
contend that whatever resolutions they might come to, slavery was a great | slavery in America; and in order to put down slavery in America they 
Crime, and ought to be overturn by every means in their power. should remove it from the church of America—( Hear, hear, —and in order 

The Rev. Mr. SrovzI.—One reason for using these words was to give | to remove it from the church of America it appeared to him that the 
the friends of slavery an opportunity of giving a good anda christian reason | strongest recommendations on the subject should go forth from the 
for the abominable practice, if it was in their power. Another was, be- convention. The church was the main prop of slavery in the United 
cause he was informed that in some cases where a slave was about to be | States.—( Hear, hear.) The demon of slavery had found a haunt, 
restored to freedom, mercy to him would dictate that he should beja shelter, and a defence, not so much he believed under the 
manumitted in one state in preference to another, and he meant his presidential or the professorial chair, as under the altar of the Lord and 
words to apply to the transition state. in the house of God. It was, therefore, their duty to do something 

Mr. Corver of Boston.—The Rev. gentleman who moved the proposi- | which would tell on the church.—(Hear, hear.) The question was a 
tion, seemed to have a delicacy about him in respect to the question, in | moral one, and they all knew that the church of God professed to be 
which he (Mr. C.) did not share. A short time ago, there was a disturb- | based on moral grounds, and that a moral influence perpetually proceeded 
ance in C chiefly fomented by American citizens, who were fond of | from it either for evil or for good. It appeared to him therefore that 
commotion and trouble, and were more inclined to meddle with other | they should do something which would act on the professors of religion, 
persons’ affairs than to mind their own, ‘Whenever they were chased by ad he did not know anything more likely to effect that end than a 
the British authorities, they ran and took shelter in the states. Now | temperate but firm and uncompromising recommendation, such as that 

land sent a minister to our government, and asked that they would | alluded to in the resolution then under the consideration of the meeting. 
Prevent the marauders from sheltering on their territory, to which the | He belonged himself to a denomination 3 sensitive as to 
American government at once acceded ; now, would any one say that this its rights as a church—a denomination which would allow no inva- 
was an interference with the American government by England? Of course | sion of those rights, and which would set at defiance that convention, or 
It was not, and that is what we want; the moment we get the track of a any otber body which might attempt to dictate to its members the terms ot 
slave-holder, and he takes refuge in the church of God, we want to say to communion: but they were prepared to listen to recommendations, und 
the church, out with him, give him no refage, withdraw your protection especially to recommendations emanating from such a body as that which 

him, for he is a sinner, Was that any undue interference with | he then addressed. He would still say that the suggestion of Mr. Binne 
church discipline? He thought not, and cordially supported the original | deserved the grave and serious consideration of the committee when it 
resolution. came before them. The slave-holders sheltered themselves under the pre- 
tended sanction of the scriptures, and would tell them that there were 
slave-bolders in communion with the primitive church. He would meet 
them on that ground, by showing that modern slavery bore no ar:alogy to 


„ Mr. Boutrses, of Birmingham, supported the resolution, inasmuch as 
it was merely a recommendation to the committee to consider. 
Mr. Youne explained that his objection to the resolution was this. He 
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that which prevailed then; and besides there was not the same light to 
reveal its enormity as now. He thought that it would be wise to take up 
that suggestion. Their object should be to produce an impression on the 
public mind, and to convince parties that slavery, as it existed at the pre- 
sent day, was asin, and such a sin as ought to exclude its authors from 
communion with their fellow-men. (Ulenar, hear.) 

Mr. (i. ‘Puowpsos was anxious to notice the tact to which the Rev. Mr. 
Binney had alluded—that there had been slave-holders among the primi- 
tive christians, and in the time of the anostles: and to allude to the state- 
ment of another gentleman, that specific directions had been given by St. 
Paul to slaves to obey the precepts of tbeir masters. He did not think 
that either of these observations should be permitted to escape notice ina 
meeting like that before him, lest any individual who had not given the 
same consideration to the subject us others among them had been obliged 
to do, should depart without that information winch might enable him to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion on that very dithcult and oft-debated 
point. ile granted that there had been slave-holders among the pro- 
fessors of christianity in the tine of the apostles—he admitted also 
with the Rev. Mr. James, that the characteristics of slavery at the time 
of the apostles differed in many important points from the characteristics 
of that slavery which they were now denouncing; but it appeared to him 
that there were other circumstances of equal or even greater import- 
ance to ba taken into account. The first of these was, tbat if St. 
Paul had not denounced slavery specificially, and if he had not authori- 
tatively enjomedl on masters the liberation of their slaves, he was silent on 
that subject, as he hid been silent on many others respecting whieli there 
bad never been any doubt from the time that christianity had been first 
propagated in the world. St. aul was not sent to be an anti-slavery lec- 
turer; be had been appointed to preach u new religion, or at least a reli- 
gion which, in the fulness of time, had been developed for the rege- 
nerution of men. But he thought that they should bear n mind that 
the precepts ot Christianity, including the precepts of St. Paul, gave 
lessons above all for the general conduct ot mankind. St. Paul did 
not go about denouncing specific sins, und prescribing specific penalties for 
them, but he laid down great principles uccording to which we might safely 
act on any particular occasion. Tt was so with the teachers of other doc- 
trines. Sir Isaac Newton, when he developed to the world his system of 
astronomy, did not at the same time refute in detail every other system 
which the ignorance, or the superstition, or the vanitv of men had formed, 
but be laid down great prineiples drawn trom an accurate observation of 
the laws of nature, by which he overturned every system which previous 
philosophers had established. Ile (Mr. Thompson) was still prepared to 
teach with St. Paul, that slaves should not effect their liberation by vio- 
lence, or by the application of physical force; and he did not know an 
abolitionist who would not be ready to tell slaves, in the language of the 
apostle, that being slaves, they sbould not care for it, for that they hada 
master in heaven who had smitten trom their limbs the fetters of a baser 
bondage, but that if they could purchase their freedom they might do so. 
He thought that the lessons of St. Paul to slaves offered a striking 
illustration of the peaceful spirit of christianity. But on the other hand, 
did the apostle give no instructions to masters? Mr. THompson was 
proceeding when 

The venerable Chairman lett the meeting, apparently overcome by 
fatigue. 

Mr. J. StcrGr then took the chair, and 

Mr. ‘Tompson then continued. He had sail that the apostle Paul 
had addressed precepts to slaves providing for the safety of their masters 
and their property, but he had also addressed precepts to masters. And 
here he (Mr. Thompson) would take the opportumty of complaining of 
the modern practice of appealing to the scriptures in America. He knew 
that there were hundreds of preachers in the south, who were exceedingly 
fond of searching the writings of St. Paul wherever be might reter to the 
duties of slaves, but who seemed to have completely forgotten the other 
precepts of the apostle. What did St. Paul say to masters? What was 
involved in the words, “ Tbe labourer is worthy of his hire“ What in 
the words, et no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter, 
for the Lord will be the avenger of all such?“ What, again, in that grand 
christian rule, that drunkards and other bad characters, including extor- 
tioners, should have no place in the church? He contended, that if the 
teachers of christianity acted on those principles, they would be bound to 
break the fetters of the slave, and he found an illustration of the manner in 
which those principles were understood by the primitive christians, in the 
fact that. three centuries after the establishment of cbristianity, slavery 
was unknown throughout the west of Furope. He had made those remarks 
in consequence of the statement of Mr. Binney, that slavery had existed in 
the early church. He would next pass to the matter moro immediately 
under the consideration of the meeting, namely, the propriety of nominating 
a committee for the purpose of drawing up certun resolutions recommend- 
ing christian churches to make slave-holding a matter of church discipline. 
Such a recommendation would be no novelty to the church on the other 
side of the Atlantic. They already exercised such a power on many subjects 
by no means so important in bis (Mr. Thompson's) estimation as slave- 
holding. Many of them exercised church discipline in reference to persons 
who distilled or vended ardent spirits, and they excluded such parties from 
their communion, (Ilear.) Mauny of them would not allow gamblers a 
pluce in their church, nor would they allow it to those who dug up and sold 
the bodies of the dend; and yet they would receive among them those who 
ran away with and sold tbe living men. (IIear, hear.) Their respect for 
the inanimate corpse of the negro was greater than their respect for the 
animated and intelligent being who might stand before them. (lear, hear.) 
It would. he repeated, be no new thing to the churches of America, to re- 
ceive such a recommendation as that to which he had referred, for they had 
already received similar recommendations from assemblies far less august 
than 18 which be had then the honour to address. Some denominations 
bad acted on those recommendations. The Reformed Presbyterians, so 
early as the year 1801, had agreed to exclude from their body those who 
were guilty of slave-holding ; and the Free-will Baptists had more re- 
cently adopted a resolution to the same effect. Since be (Mr. Thompson) 
had left America, the cause of abolition had been winning its „widening 
way tbere down to the present time, when they hed met together from 
so many various parts; and now the eyes of the churches of America 
were on tbem. Slavery in the abstract had already been denounced 
by muny of those churches, but they bad still continued in this world 
of abstractions to permit the slavery of their fellow-men. Let them, 
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then quit the world of abstraction, and come to the world of every- 
day life. Let them cease to discuss principles which were admitted 
in the abstract by their adversaries in common with theinselves. Let 
them descend from that sublime region, in which their adversaries were 
ready to accompany them. Let them stigmatize as unchristian the act 
of -lave-holding, bearing with them, like] thunder-bolts from the 
clouds in which they had so lung dwelt, those principles which might 
smite the enemies of the rights of man. (Cheer-.) They would have to 
deal with a large body ot Christians in America, who were misled by 
those to whom they looked up for counsel and example. ‘There were 
multitudes of the common people there who were content to be slave- 
holders, because Dr. A. or Mr. B. were slave-holders too, and because 
those gentlemen, atter togging their slaves well at home, went to church 
and preached equally well. (Laughter.) They had their representatives 
from all the great Chri-tian denominations, and, if they followed the 
course which was then proposed, they would extort a respect tor their 
opinions not only from the common people, but from those who moved in 
higher spheres. One word more about St. Paul. Suppose the apostle 
had gone into an American church, and ound his own writings spread out on 
the desk from which Christianity was preached, would he, atter his precepts 
had been so long reverenced, and atter they had been raised to the highest. 
place in the judgment and the veneration of men, have gone back to first 
principles, andcontented himself with merely laying the toundation of true 
morality 2? No. he would ` lav righteousness to the fine, and judgment 
to the plummet,“ and he would overturn the whole fabric of slavery, 
from its summit to its lowest foundation. (Hear, hear.) The question 
belore them was the most important, he considered, that could be brought 
under their consideration. (Hear, hear.) They woald, by adopting the 
resolution, pronounce slavery to be essentially sintul. They should also 
call on every Christian to abandon it, and on every Christian denomina- 
tion to exert its prerogatives over those who had neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, ' judgment, justice, and mercy ;"’ and if they did 
so, his own impression was that they would direct the attention of thou- 
sands on the other side of the Atlantic to the subject, and that they 
would convert the pulpits of America, now the most successful pedestals 
from which the demon of slavery exerted its influence, into fitting recep- 
tacles for those who were representatives of that great Master, who came 
to preach deliverance to captives, and the opening of their prisons to them 
that were in chains. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. C. Birr said. that the slavery of the present day, was 
unquestionably of a totally cuterent character from that of former times: 
and the apostle had no doubt laid down principles which were calculated 
in their progress to overturn slavery of every kind. In the city of Bristol, 
the members of the communion to which he belonged had framed a 
formal resolution to the effect that they would not extend their fellowahip 
to any Americans who might come among them, unless they were ready 
to profess, not only their abhorrence of slavery in the abstract, but also 
their determination to use all their influence for its extinction in 
America, and throughout the rest of the world. He was certainly most 
anxious that the subject then under their consideration, should go before 
a committee, and he would give his cordial support to the resolution, 

It being then two o’clock— 

Mr. ‘TurnxaeLe moved that the meeting should adjourn till four, with 
an understanding that the subject should come under discussion again. 

After a short conversation, the question of the adjournment of the 
mecting was put, and negatived by a large majority. 

A discus-iou then arose as to whether the meeting should immediately 
proceed to divide on the main question. 

The CuHairman said that he had certainly put the question of the 
adjournment with the impression that, if it were not carried, the meeting 
should immediately divide on the other question. 

Several delegates wished to know if there would be a further oppor- 


tunity of discussing the subject when the report of the committee was 
brought in, 


The Cuarrwan said that he apprehended there would be an opportu- 
nity for such discussion. 


Mr. G. THomeson was also of opinion that the principle would again 
come under their consideration. 

Mr. Brookes said that there could be no doubt, as he thought, that 
slave-holders were not entitled to be received into communion with their 
fellow-christians; but it was another question to decide whether such a 
declaration should come from that meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Stover thought that all objections might be met by 


denouncing the system of modern slavery only, according to the sugges- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Binney. 


Captain Stuart said it should be observed that the primitive 
christians were but subjects, while they were legislators. ‘Ihe primitive 
christians submitted to slavery, while the christians of the present day 


created it. He thought that was a distinction which should not be 
forgotten, 


The Cuatrman then put the amendment on the main question, which 
had but few supporters; and the original motion, on being put, was 
carried with only a few dissentients. 


ae resolution was then agreed to, and the meeting adjourned till four 
o'clock. 

On the re-assembling of the delegates in the afternoon sitting, 

Mr. Scarrs observed that a dishke had been expressed to the reading of 
papers. It was proposed that remaining papers should be withdrawn ; but 
from the good which had resulted from the reading of tbe paper by Mr. 
Godwin, it was important that some of them, at least, should be presented 


tothe convention. The meeung would now proceed to the subject of 
slavery in British India. 


Proresson Avan, of Harvard University, Massachusetts, then stated 
that, knowing the purpose for which he bad come to that meeting, aud 
calling to mind thet the purpose for which they bad come, wes to act, end 
not to speak, he had made it bis purpose, in the document which 
be was about to presen: to them, to condense as much as possible 
the statements of facts in reference to the present state of slavery in Briush 
India. 


The learned Professor then read the document, which was full of deeply 
interesting statements, and which produced a powerful impression upen the 
meeting. 

The Cnainnan observed that the document to which they bad listened, 


was rendered more interesting by the fect that the Professor bed himself 
resided many years in British India. 
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Professor Anam wished to suggest two or three remarks, on the general | 


bearing of the subject. The English have visited India: the English have 
taken possession of India—by what means I will not now say—but they 
have taken ion; and they have subjected to themselves a vast 
amount of the population of India. And what is the condition of that popu- 
lation? As to religion—their state is the most degrading. As it regards 
their general condition—the general state of society; we see from the 
document which has been read, upon the truth of which you may de- 

nd, that they are also in a state of deep degradation. The English 

nd the population in that condition. But was it to have been expected 
that the English government, of all the nations in the world, would have 
legalized the two systems of slavery which they found in existence? Was 
it to have been expected that Hindoo slavery, which bad ceased to exist 
under the Mahometan government, should have been called into existence, 
have been reduced to form, have been a ry by the British govern- 
ment? Was this to have been expected from our countrymen—from 
those who had carried their conquests—who had conveyed their science, 
their religion, to India? Surely such a course was not to have been 
expected; and other countries, and after ages, will at least declare that it 
was highly inconsistent—(bear, hear)—especially considering her loud 
boasts of freedom. But not only did the British government legalize 
Hindoo slavery, she has also retained in chains those whom she found in 
chains imposed upon them by 5 conquerors! Does it not 
become us who are now assembled from all parts of the world, to declare 
our belief that such a system should no longer be tolerated? (Hear, 
hear.) Js it not time that we, as a christian . people, should 
express our determination that a system sball no longer exist—a system 
of slavery established by Hindoos and Mahometans ? sae you will do 
so. You willcause your voice to be heard; and it will be heard ; it will 
go further, not only to the ends of this island, but to the very ends of the 
earth, and the results will be that we sball no longer be disgraced b 
such a system. (Hear.) Nor is this all. Tbe British government is 
already pledged to do this. It bas been so pledged for several years; but 
it has not redeemed its pledge. In the act of 1833, it was determined 
that slavery in India should be abolished; it was also provided that 
inquiry should be made as to the real condition of the slaves, and that such 
measures should be adopted as would lead to the extinction of slavery. 
The East India Company was desired to send home from time to time 
such laws and regulations es would lead to the abolition of slavery. The 
directions and provisions contained in the act of 1833 have hitherto 
proved a dead letter. Nothing bas been done to mitigate the condition 
of the slaves, or to lead to the extinction of slavery. You have, 
therefore, strong, clear, defined ground upon which to proceed, and I 
earnestly bope that you will proceed, in spite of any obstacles which may 
be N to your course—( Cheers.) 

r. G. W. Alanze, I have heen informed, on authority upon 
which I can rely, that an act was passed some years ago in the House of 
Commons, which bad it been acted upon, would have caused slavery long 
ago to have ceased to exist in the East Indies; but that on its being 
carried up to the House of Lords, a clause was struck out, at the 
suggestion of the Duke of Wellington, which rendered the bill compara- 
tively null and void so far as slavery was concerned. That omission it 
seems was not noticed by Mr. Buxton, and hence he made no attempt to 
supply the deficiency. Perhaps some friend present could confirm that 
statement—( Hear. ) 

Mr. Pease, of Darlington, said he believed chat such a clause 
had been omitted in the way just stated. That slavery existed in 
British India, and that it existed to a considerable extent and under very 
painful circumstances, there could be no doubt whatever. They had 
abundant evidence to prove that fact. But what was the remedy? They 
bad long talked of the evil; but what had they done to remove it? 
What hed they accomplished? And why had they not accomplished all 
that they wished? One plain reason might be assigned, namely, that the 
government of this country bad profited by the continuance of the system. 
(Heer.) Something more must be done. Daniel O'Connell was about to 
bring forth a motion in reference to slavery in British India. (Hear.) It 
was a fact that one-third of the land in British India was in the pos- 
session of wild beasts; a portion, which, if cultivated, would yield a 
sufficient quantity of food for the supply of the people’s wants. The 
governor- general of India hed declared tbat to be the case, namely, that 
one-third of the land was actually in the possession of wild bessts. Let 
petitions therefore be sent forth from every part of this country, that the 
natives of India may henceforth bave ion of the soil, and be 
sesisted to cultivate it for the supply of their own wants. Sufficient 
evidence upon the subject was taken in the committee of the House of 
Commons : it was proved that the land tax was most oppressive, leading 
to want and starvation, and compelling millions to become slaves for a long 
serios of years. Mr. Pease said that he bad stated these things before 
the directors of the East India Company ; and he now hoped that the 
statements he had made would go to the country, and that abundance 
of petitions would be sent in to Parliament, praying that the one-third of 
the lend, which wes now in the possession of wild beasts might be brought 
into cultivation, that the wants of the human population might meet an 
nnas supply. (Heer, ar A 

The Rev. Mr. Jonson said, he hed been much struck with the accounts 
which he had recently heard as to East Indian slavery. He was anxious 
thet the whole question might be brought fairly before them, that they 
might farnish their constituents with the true state of the case when they 
returned home, In order to promote the cause of slavery abolition he 
had been in the habit of inducing persons to abstain from the use of all 
articles which were produced by the labour of slaves. Such advice was 
Very galling to those who were concernedjin upholding slavery, and he 

reason to believe that it told mach upon the system. He took no au 
eho bat to those of ha friends who took it, be reco ed 


0 only sugar which came from the East Indies; because 
be thought that the East India was the produce of the labours of 
free men, now if it ahould go to the world that the larger portion of 


rers in the East Indies were under slavery, would not he, and those 


Who acted as he did, as traducers? Was the suger which was said 
to be the produce of free labour, really so? or was it the product of slave 
lebour? He hoped that some gentleman present would be able to explain 
thet point. (Herr.) 
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Mr. G. Tuompson said, he believed it would be found on inquiry that 
the sugar in question was not the result of coerced labour. It (the 
sugar) really came from Bengal, it was not the produce of forced labour. 

Professor Apam said, as far as my observation has extended, the 
sugar sent from the East Indies to this country is produced chiefly in 
Bengal, and by free labourers. (Hear.) The principal portion of predial 
and aggrestic slavery in India is in the southern part of India. 

Captain Stuarr said, that all his experience and the evidence which 
he had obtained went to prove the correctness of the statements made by 
Professor Adam, and by George Thompson. The evidence which was 
given before the houses of Lords and Commons was complete to him, as 
proving that the sugar sent to this country from the East Indies was not 
sugar obtained by aggrestic slavery, but by free labour. (Hear.) 

Mr. J. Earox, of Bristol, said that there was a publication which 
might easily be obtained, a letter addressed to W. Whitmore, and to 
their late esteemed friend Zachary Macaulay, from which it would appear 
o the sugar sent from India to this country was the produce of free 

abour. 

Mr. Moors read some extracts from a work recently published by Mr. 
Peggs, illustrative of East India slavery. He was persuaded that the 
friends of emancipation would not reiax their efforts until slavery in the 
East Indies was entirely abolished. 

Mr. Geo. THomrson, begged to second the resolution. This was a 
very interesting question, and one on which he should take a future 
occasion of making some observations. He thought it highly proper that 
the subject should be reterred to a committee. 

Mr. R. Peek, said that in a conversation which he had with a gentle- 
man who had been thirty-four years in the East India Company’s civil 
service, that gentleman admitted that slavery did exist in the East 
Indies to a considerable extent; but a committee had been sitting for the 
last two or three years, (laughter); and perhaps when they had sat a few 


y | years longer, and got sufficient information before them, something would 


be introduced gradually to remove it. He also stated that one great 
source of slavery in the East Indies was that of parents selling their own 
children, in consequence of the famine prevailing there, to preserve them 
from starvation. In one district the governor prohibited parents from 
thus disposing of their offspring, and thousands had died for the want of 
the necessaries of life. 

The Rev. Mr. Corver hoped that the committee would turn their 
aitention to that source of slavery which arose from the grinding oppres- 
sion of the inhabitants of India. 

Mr. Jas. Sanps thought that great benefit would result from the con- 
sideration of the advantages of free labour. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

The Rev. Mr. Bevan then read a paper on the moral influence of 
slavery on the character of the enslaver and the enslaved, and its opposi- 
tion to the advancement of civilization, education, and christianity. 

Mr. Morgan read a letter from Dr. Channing, on American lavey 

Mr. G. W. ALEXANDER, said that in the autumn of last year he had 
visited Denmark, and while there, he took an opportunity of inquiring 
into the state of slavery in the Danish colonies. The only work which 
had thrown any light on that subject was published by Sylvester 
Hovey, Letters on the West Indies. Slavery in the Danish West 
India colonies’ had been attended, as in all others, with a fearful loss of 
human life. In the island of St. Croix, during twenty-six years 
terminating in the year 1836. the population had diminished 
7,000. The island of St. Thomas contained about 5000 slaves, 
was frequented to a considerable extent by those engaged is the 
slave trade, and this tended to perpetuate it. In the island of 
St. John's there were about 2000 slaves. It was considered that 
slavery in the Danish colonies was administered in the mildest manner, 
but the loss of human life showed the essential evil of the system. Moral 
and religious instruction was to a very great extent neglected. 
Even the Moravian mission, which had been established a cen- 
tury, (the missionaries having made themselves slaves in order to 
afford them an opportunity of carrying out their religious designs 
had produced but little fruit. While in Denmark he met wi 
the governor of the Danish West India Islands, who told him that, 
England having liberated her slaves, he had felt it was necessary to 
pomote the better treatment of their own slaves, lest they should make 
their escape to the English Islands. During the time he (Mr. A.) was in 
that country the first anti-slavery society was established. He believed 
that the persons of whom it was composed were capable of serving the 
cause in no unimportant degree. While at Copenhagen, he was in- 
formed that certain measures were under the consideration of govern- 
ment, which would in various ways promote the, benefit of the negro race. 
It was proposed, however, that the system of slavery should be gua- 
ranteed for twenty years.—(Hear, hear.) He wrote an address to the 
King of Denmark, which, through the kindness of one of the members 
of the committee, he had had an opportunity of placing in the hands of 
the then princess, now Queen of Denmark, and she was ve likely to 
take a deep interest in the question. To the present King of Denmark 
he had endeavoured to point out what had been the results of abolition 
in the West Indies, and which were different to those which had been 
previously represented to his majesty. On the whole, he hoped, that 
something had been done in promoting the abolition of slavery in the 
Danish colonies. One circumstance which rendered it extremely proba- 
ble was, that Denmark was the first European nation which abolished 
the slave trade.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. D. Turnsutt, stated his opinions regarding the comparative se- 
verity of slavery in Denmark, America, and the French West India Islands. 
He also called attention to the anomalous position of Crabb Island. 
It was not defined whether it belonged to England, Denmark or Spain, 

Mr. Prescop thought that Crabb Island belonged to England, and 
therefore that the slaves were entitled to their freedom. í 

After a few observations from two or three delegates on the diminu- 
tion of life in slave colonies 

Mr. G. W. Avexanper moved, 

That Wm. Forster, George Stacey Esqrs., and the mover and seconder 
be inted a committee to take into consideration the facts stated 
Mr. Alexander and others with regard to the Danish Islands, and report 
on the same. 

Mr. D. TuansuLL, seconded the resolution, which was put and agreed 


> 


to. 
The Convention adjourned until Monday. 
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1 proceedings commenced under the presidency of Robert K. Greville, 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Mr. F. Buxton called in to give a friendly visit; and it was stated that 


rok ies return as soon as he had fulfilled a previous engagement. (Ilear, 
r. 


Sir E. Wir nor also appeared, and was well received. 


Mr. Forsten addressed a few observations to the convention, as to the 
order of their proceedings. 


The Secretary then stated the programme of the business. 


Mr. Bor irnEE said, he was anxious to adopt the advice of their zealous 


friend, Mr. O'Connell. to follow practical measures. He felt the great im- 
portance of diffusing full and correct information as to the immense benefits 


which would result, even to the planters, from the abolition of slavery. 


With that view he moved 


“ That a committee consisting of Messrs. Jobn Cropper, Josiah Conder, 
and John Sturge, be appointed to collect and arrange fucts on the advan- 
tages of free over slave labour, and to report thereon, sach report to detail 
the most effectual menns for securing the adoption of free labour.” 

Mr. WII lia u Kay seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

S. Bowrey, Esq., moved 

% That a committee be appointed consisting of Messrs. Knibb, Prescod, 
Capt. Stuart, Messrs. W. Anderson, and W. W. Morgan, with power to add to 
their number, to obtain and arrange evidence on the results of emancipa- 
tion in the British colonies, and that they report a resolution thereon, and 
that they consider and report the mensures now necessury for securing 
and rendering permanent freedom in said colonies.” 

J. G. Binxir, Esq., of New York, was then called upon to introduce 
the subject of American slavery. He had been one of the committee 
appointed to digest and prepure the question, but they had not had time to 
produce it in the most compact form. They would, however, detail the 
Principal points on which they wished the action of the convention, and 
the whole might be a pretty fair view of American slavery. He would 
state as succinctly as possible the different relations of the American 
Central ond State Governments, the various orbits, so to speak, of which 
were often confounded—(Hear, hear.) The 13 colonies, before the de - 
claration of independence, acted under incorporations ; they then adopted 
each its own form of State Governmen:. in 1788, the second year after 
the struggle for independence, there were articles of confederation, the 
experiment of which satisfied the people that it was pot sufficient for all 
government purposes, and with the advice of General Wusbington, a 
more compact union was adopted, for the States could each make wer or 
pence, com money, &c., without reference to the whole. The attempt 
was made to form what was now called the constitution of the United 
States. Jo this end-there was a convention in 178, composed of 
delegates selected by the people at large. ‘Thev were to conter such powers 
us they thought proper on the general government, the remaining powers 
being reserved for the local governments. ‘Thus. so farfrom the constitution 
of the United States being the original, it was merely secondary, and 
could only carry out the powers wich had been conferred upon it. For 
instance, as to collecting revenue, the power was conferred, the means, 
though not defined, following, as far as necessary. Now, complaints had 
occurred of the central government not sufficiently repressing abuser, as 
of slavery ; but the reason wns thet tLe requisite power hud not been 
conterred upon it. From 1787 there was a general opinion that slavery: 
should not be of Jong duration; hence slavery was not mentioned in the 
constitution. (Hear, bear, from Mr. O'Connell.) He would not dwell 
aninutely on the present state of public feeling, or the conduct of congress 
for past years on the subject, but on the reason why the influence of 
slavery bad so far guided and governed powers intended for tbe pre- 
servation of liberty. Prior to 1787 the cotton manufacture bad not ad- 
vanced to any grent extent, so thut the demand for slave labour had not 
been large. “Massachusetts nlone bnd adopted a glorious principle of 
freedom, which eventually triumphed over slavery. In the otber states, no 
obstacle End been then interposed to what it was unwisely hoped would 
have been the gradual extinction of sluverv. Hence the inutility of yielding 
to expediency in opposition ta principle. (Hear, bear.) Such minds as 
Franklin had been deceived by the delusion, and were not prepared for 
the event which upset ull their expectations, namely, the invention in 
1703 of the cotton gin, which grestly increased the productive powers of 
lnbour— the labour of 1000 hands being performed by one. ‘Ihis opened 
a door to a prodigious demand for whut otherwise would have been a 
slight article of trade. From that moment might be traced the influence 
af slavery on the public mind, and the general government. (IIear.) 
This did not of course allow of any excuse to the Government for not 
acting when they could, particularly for not preventing the re-delivery of 
slaves escaped to free states. Congress had also the right (though not 
undisputed by slave holders) cf abolishing slavery in Colombia, where 
there were 6,000 cr 7,C00 slaves. So, also, in the territories, as they 
were culled, in oppesition to tke sintes— nus in the territory of 
Florida. No excuse could be cflered for the neglect of congress on 
those subjects. Ncw for the immediate object to be presented to the 
convention, The slave-lalcing interest in America was to be dis- 
tinguished from the great mass of public opinicn, which was opposed to 
tbem— (bear, hear, hear)—and this interest was greatly alarmed at the 
agitation upon the subject, but trusted to the influence of self-interest on 
the government of America to maintain the system. Jo this end the 
alave-holders were always endeavouring by every means to commit the Go- 
vernment to the maintenance of that system In the prosecution of this 
design. they bad tried to commit the Government to a claim for compen- 
sation against the British Government on account of slaves liberated 
through their baving been thrown by stress of weather on the coasts of 
British settlements. Negociations bad accordingly been carried on be- 
tween the tuo Governments on this subject, which had terminated thus ;— 
In cases before the emancipation act the brush government agreed to 
give proper compensation. In another case, which occured since the 
act the British Government refused, declaring that they would not 
recognize any property in human kind.— (Loud cheers.) In this state of 
the case Mr. ( alhoun moved, inthe American senate, the following resolu- 
tion: “That ships on the high seas, in the time of peace, engaged in 
lawful traffic. are. according to the laws of nations, under the exclusive 


juriedie ion of the State to which they belong, as much ro as if constituting | 


a part of its own dominion, aud that if such ships be cast by stress of 


weather orother unavoidable cause into the port of any friendly power, 
they are under the same laws, and the persons and property on board 
are under the protection of those laws: and further that the brig Enterprise 
(the slave-ship in question, the last of those negotiated about,) having 
been forced into a part of the Bermudas, while on a lawful vgyage from 
an American port, is embraced within the principle leid down in these reso- 
lutions, and that tbe detention of tbe negros on board that vessel, and 
their subsequent liberation, were in violation of the laws of nations, and 
unjust to American citizens,” ‘These resolutions were substuntinily agreed 
to, March 13, 1840, with no dissenting voice.—( Hear, hear.) The object 
of these resolutions was not so much the expectation (which could hardly 
be entertained ) that foreign States would bring the rights (so called) of 
sluve-holders into the laws of nations, as to commit the American Govern- 
ment to the support of slave-bolders claims. Now it was a most 
inportant thing that this convention should admonish England and the 
world of the real design and effect of the doctrines set forth in these 
resolutions—{ Hear, hear, bear,)—-and expose the fiagitious principles 
involved in them.—(Cheers.) With this view he should move a preamble 
and certain resolutions, to express the sense of the convention upon the 
subject. He would bere state that congress did really possess the 
power of preventing the carrying on of the infamous slave trade; for 
though the power to abolish internal and domestic slavery bad not been 

conferred in the congress, there had been expressly reserved to them the 

power of regulating commerce, not only with foreign states, but with 

other states of the union. And the best jurists of America held that this 
enabled them to put down the traffic in slavery by their own citizens. 

Now, in respect to the means of influencing the pubic mind to the 

suppression of slavery in America, he wished to observe thet the main 

difficulty was in bringing before the public the real state of the 
question; and the diffusion by the press of information, and appewls upon 

it, was one of the most powerful influences that could be brought to 

bear on behalf of the abolition cause.—( Hear, hear.) Tbe legislative 

body of the union was completely under the dominion of the 

slave-holders, who, by a refinement of criminal ingenuity, were actually 

entitled to the elective franchise in proportion to the slaves they possessed 

that is, five slaves gave three rotes.—( Loud expressions of surprise and 

indignation.) Thus in the Senate there was a slave party of twenty- 

four that could tum any of the great state questions of policy. 

(Hear, hear, bear.) A very important element in the consideration of this 

subject was the proposed annexation of Texas—(benr, bear)—an at- 

tempted act of violence and wrong, which, if it had been successful, would 

have rendered the abolition cause less hopeful than ever. Blessed be Pro- 
vidence, however, that the project had not succeeded ; and this was one 

among the many proofs of the greatly beneficial results which followed 

from the exertion of the influence of other nations on the side of justice 

und humanity, and sound policy. Let it be effort of this country, then, 

who would be followed by France in the noble example—(cbeers)—and 

then by «ther European states, to exert all possible influence on the Ame- 

rican people to induce the abolition of the slave system. I bat system was 

only to be reached by the influence of external appliances ; for the result 

of a long experience in American ubolition exertions enabled him sorrow- 

fully yet contidently to state, thut, unaided by such external influences, the 

exertions of the American abolitiouists would be bopeless. (Hear, hear, 

hear.) How then was this external influence to he exerted on our part ? 
Let us exhibit to America the glorious spectacle of our emancipated 

negros in the British CO, EE the West Indies—supplied with 
all the advantages of education, and right moral training, snd religious in- 
struction—penceful, prosperous, happy communities; und when the noble 
example should have beep imitned by other Furopean states, the principles 
of freedom carried out with worthy emulation in all their colonies, and 
the beneficial results indisputably demonstrated, then indeed would the 
system of slavery even in America begin to tremble under the mighty force 

of puplic ſeeling, und the crisis would not be fur distant when it would for 
ever fall—( Loud cheers.) This was the crisis so ardently desired by the 
abolitionists, nud to bring it about it was necessary to influence the mind ot 
England here, which would produce action on the part of its Government. 
That could not fail to tell powerfully on the mind of France, and she would 

influence Spain ; and so the mighty and the noble spirit of freedom would 
travel through the globe.—( Loud cheers.) In this view he begged to pro- 
pose to the convention the consideration of the following resolutions :— 

“ Whereas, since the termination of the negociations of the American 
with the British Goverment, under which the British Government refused 
to grant indemnity for certain s'aves who, on their passnge from certuin 
ports in the United States to other ports within the same, where provi- 
dentially cast on the Bahama and the Bermuda Islands, and, therefore, 
made free by the operation of British law, the slave holding interest in the 
United States is attempting, in the congress of the United States, to stir 
up the American Government to resist the principle on which such 
indeinnity was refused. And whereas, in the prosecution of this attempt 
n resolution was recently received in the house of Representatives 
of the United Suites, urging tbat Government to insist on an 
arrangement with the British government, by which slaves escap- 
ing from their masters in the United States into the British 
dependencies on the American continent should either be delivered up to 
their masters, or a full indemnity paid for them, And whereas, in the 
further prosecution of the said unjust object the Senate of the United 
States, by a resolution passed in April last, declared in effect that if an 
American ship or vessel carrving on the slave-trade from one of the ports 
of the United States to any other port within the same should be forced, 
by stress of weather or any other unavoidable cause, into the port and 
under the jurisdiction of a friendly power, she and her cargo, and the 
yersons on board, with their properly, and the rights be mg to ther 
personal relutions us eslabiished by the laws of the Stute to which they belong, 
would be placed under the Laws or NArioxs extended to the uniortunate 
under such circumstances. Wherefore, 

„% RESOLVED, — As the sense of this Convention, that the proposition 
embodied in said resolution, viz., to sustain by the r anetion of public law, 
which is founded on the principles of natural justice and right, the pre- 
tensions of the slave system, which exists only by disregarding justice 
and annihilating right, is not only unchristian and absurd, bu tdisrespect- 
tul to the common senre of mankind. 

 Risorven.— that this, the first attempt known in the history of na- 
tions to convert the pretensions of slave- bolders into rights, and vs such 
to engraft them on the system of public law by which the intercourse of 
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nations is regulated, ought never to have emanated from the Senate of the 
people who, from a of time coeval with their independent national 
existence, have asserted before the world, and in the most solemn manner, 
thet all men ere created equal, are entitled to their liberty, and to the pursuit 


Ta Rasotvep,—That to allow such a proposition as the one referred to, 

would be inconsistent with the honour and dignity of Great Britain, 

and of such of the other nations of the world as have either abolished 

slavery within their respective limits, or are, in good faith, proceeding so 

to do; that it is hostile to the avowed principles of that people among whom 

it hes originated, and to the canse of humanity, with which, under God, all 
ts are solemnly 2 

Sir E. Witmor and Mr. O’ConnsLL rose together—the latter honourable 
and learned gentleman courteously gave way to the honourable baronet, 
who was cordially received. He said if anything could beve induced him 
to interpose before the learned gentleman, who doubtless would soon ad- 
dress the convention, it was the satisfaction he felt at seconding an Ame- 
rican. (Cheers.) From the time (said the honourable baronet) when I 
opposed the apprenticeship system (cheers) to the time when I placed 
the government in a minority of three on the apprenticeship—( cheers) and 
the yet more recent time when I resisted them on the Hill Coolie ques- 
tion, (Hear, hear,) 1 33 been in your cause, and shall deem it 
my greatest honour to be a participator in your holy struggle. 

Mr. O'ComwE11 then rose sad wad 8 wick the loudest and 
most general cheering. He said, after repeated mute acknowledg- 
ments of his reception, I have two excuses for my intrusion upon 
You,—first, I was alluded to by the hon. baronet—a more sincere 
friend of the cause does not breathe than himself—(cheers)—and 
next, as he said, he was happy as an ishman to second an 
American, I am anxious to obtrude an Irishman upon you. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) But I have another more important reason. The 
subject mooted by the hon. judge (for he is a judge) who has just 
ad you, 1s one of international and constitutional law, and 
perhaps, as I am a lawyer, you will allow my experience in the 
subject to compensate for my want of ability. (Laughter and 
cheers.) The proposition of the American senate is inadmissible. 
It is an outrage on common sense—it is a violation of public 
honesty. (Cheers.) They claim—a property in man! Why, that 
is inconsistent with not only all constitutional law—and their own 
constitution above all—but with the eternal principles of justice. 
(Cheers.) How would they like that the blacks should do unto 
them as they delight to do unto the blacks? (Hear, hear.) I have 
not the heart to wish any man a slave; but really I am tempted 
almost to do it for once, and wish Calhoun a slave. (Laughter.) It 
would not, perhaps, be an i iate retribution for his infamous 
disposition to act with inj , iniquity, and inhumanity, to sub- 
ject him to the lash, which he would inflict on others. Oh how 
indignantly and Prihotically he would plead on behalf of his out- 
raged nature! (Laughter and cheers.) Why, some of you may 
recollect the case of the American Adams, who having been enslaved 
afew years in Africa the natives said he was only fit to be a slave! 
he was evidently inferior to their race—the whites were good 
for nothing but slavery—(roars of laughter)—to which he had been 

ed four years. So yon see how the rule would work if 
equally applied. (Hear, hear.) The proposition of Calhoun is un- 
tenable, even asan American proposition. (Hear, hear.) The resolu- 
tions of our 5 the worthy judge, set forth its inconsistency with 
the first clause of the American charter of Independence, which 
declares all men born equal; but there is . word —it declares 
that all men have the same inalienable right to liberty ves, 
inalienable is the word. (Cheers.) That is the sacred basis of American 
independence—it is not confined to caste, colour, sect, or creed. 
(Hear, hear.) And from this spot I wish to rouse all the high and 
ofty mind of America. Republicanism necessarily gives a higher 
a prouder station to the human mind than any other form of 
government. (Hear.) Iam not comparing them as anything else 
at present, but history shows there is a pride of manliness about 
republicans, which, perhaps, is a consolation to them for many other 
things in which they may possibly be inferior. (Hear, hear.) But 
from this spot, I repeat, I wish to rouse all the honesty and pride of 
American hood ai would that the voice of Europe would aid 
me in the appeal, and swell my feeble voice to one grand shout of 


indignation ; and when these Americans point to their boasted 
Charter of Independence, exclaim, “ at PRACTICE !” 
But can there be held faith in man, when we find that to their 


vaunted principle of equality they solemnly pledge their lives, for- 
tunes, and “sacred honour * (Hear, hear.) Here is all the solemnity 
without the profanity of an oath, in sanction of a principle thus di- 
rectly, Baan eg violated. (Hear, hear.) Ame- 
rica must know all Europe is looking to her. ear, and 
cheers.) She must know that the world considers that her senate, 
her Calhouns, are, while attempting to assert their infamous claim 
of property in human kind, incurring the blackest of all stains, 
because ing with it the imputation of personal dishonour—shall 
a principle they håve so 

France and. land with- 
might adopt such a resolution ; but, 
i He felt 

might ; 
would be all i 


y in the state would 
e resolution was there- 


ong.) There I ise no such thi ried there wana 
man might have a property in his fellow-man—there 

act of parliament against och crime. It had been often laid down 
that an act of parliament which was notoriously against justice and 
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humanity was void—he was afraid, however, that in practice that 
maxim was not cared for. (A laugh.) But no man, not one of any 
party whatever, would dare to come down to the House of Commons 
and propose a grant for the purpose of making co on; if 
one could be found of any party whatever, he would be shouted 
down and scouted from society. It was impossible it could be done, 
because it was totally inconsistent with our law. All the states of 
Europe had now admitted the great evils of slavery ; it had been 
admitted in France, and the cause of abolition was deeply indebted 
toa Er whom he had the pleasure of seeing present (M. M. 
Isambert, of the Chamber of Deputies of France.) The ch 
were a glorious nation, they were very fond of glory, they were 
inferior to none. He wished to sce no rivalry between them and 
us, except a rivalry to do ; it was a glorious rivalry, and 
although we might now good-humouredly taunt them and say, “ You 
have not gone so far in the glorious cause as we,” he the day 
was not far distant, when our French neighbours might return the 
taunt and gay,“ We have gone before you now, and done better P’ 
(Cheers.) ell, then, the 5 had not the power to pay 
the . unless indeed they agreed ta do so out of heir 
own pockets, or out of their salarics—a eee was not likely. 
(Laughter.) How, then, was it to be paid! There was but one way 
in which it could be done- that was, by a vote of the House 
of Commons; and God help the minister who made the 
proposition. (Cheers and laughter.) The senate of Ame- 
rica showed an excessive desire to put forth a wicked 
claim for a horrible injustice, but it was one which it was 
lucky could not be carried into effect. No mandetested war more 
than he did, for even war that was justifiable, and in its best form, 
was accompanied by thousands of murders and robberies. He 
hoped such a calamity would be spared them ; but if anything short 
of the honour_of the nation could justify recourse to such an 
expedient, it was the resolution read to the convention by the 
hon. and learned judge. He was truly rejoiced to hear from that 
able and excellent gentleman that the present agitation was striking 
terror into the hearts of the slave-mongers, and was calculated to 
do much good. They were a detestable race of aristocrats, who 
wanted to have property and ease also—who would not labour 
themselves, nor pay others for doing so; therefore they seized 
upon their fellow-men, and dared to call them their slaves. Even 
in Colombia, at the foot of the temple of freedom itself, the 
wretched negro was writhing under the lash of a brutal task- 
mere the ne sane doomed to AS the horrors of slavery, 
and the poor infant hanging at its mother’s breast, good God ! it 
also was a slave; that” mother looked upon its ig face in 
agony, and was almost tempted to wish it in a premature grave, 
because it was not a man, but a slave. Yet this happened in Ame- 
rica! He said it with all respect for his American friends present, 
but he felt bound to say it, that upon the American escutcheon 
there was written in characters of blood, “ We are patronizers f 
slavery, the n result of which is that we are perpetrators 
of robbery and murder.” They might say, they had not the power 
to emancipate the slaves; but he would refer them to the 
Declaration of Independence and the constitution of 1787, 
and he would defy them to point out one single mention of slavery 
in either of the documents. (Cheers.) No man could deny the 
personal of the American people—there was not a braver 
nation upon the face of the earth; but there was not one man 
in the convention of 1787 who had the moral, he had almost said the 
immoral, courage to mention the word slavery. (Loud cheers.) Was 
slavery then to exist as a thing when they did not dare to pronounce its 
name? (Cheers.) Undoubtedly they met with the phrase of “ per- 
sons held to labour” in those documents; but dare any one say 
that under those words slavery was meant? Any man entering 
into any contract for work, any one who gave his labour for an equivalent, 
was held to labour,“ but did that make him a slave? But no, that 
was as near as they dared approach to slavery. There was nothing in 
the constitution but what was fair and just. Had they meant to 
acknowledge and sanction the existence of slavery, they would have done 
so boldly; they dared not, and as there was no mention made in 
the declaration of independence or the constitation of 1787, they must 
hold that it was not acknowledged by the constitation—(Cheers.) 
Slavery was a deep crime which multiplied robbery and murder, but the 
Americans added hypocrisy to their other accomplishments. He flung it 
upon America that she stood in this predicament. They say they have no 
power to emancipate the slaves, He would whisper in their ears— 
Colombia.—(Cheers.) Colombia was not bound by any constitution— 
there they had the power if mad pleased to use it. Then wby come down 
upon him with such hypocrisy ? They said they were the first gentlemen 
and the most enlightened legislature in the world.—( Laughter.) He 
would whisper Colombia to them. “You have the power to remove this foul 
blot—you have the authority—you have everything, in fact, but the will 
that alone ie wanting. He would now turn to a subject of lation—he 
alluded to those noble-hearted men and women in America, who through dif- 
ficulties and dangers were hearty in the cause of abolition.—( Loud cheers.) 
He held them all as friends. He implored them to think him as one of their 
body.—(Cheers.) He wanted no higher station in the world, but he did 
covet the honour of becoming a brother among the American Abolitionists, 
Here the Abolitionists were in safety, and more honoured for their exer- 

tions by Se ti here they were en and cheered by the smiles 
of the fair; they were bound together by godlike truth. But far different 
was it with their friends in America; there they were vilified and insulted, 
Very lately did not a body of so called gentlemen—men who would call any 

one out to try rifle shooting who deni e Dap in upon 

the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, and assault them in the most cowardly man- 
ner? And where did this happen ?—why, in Boston, enlightened Boston, the 

capital of a non-slave-holding state. The abolitionists had nothing to. 
complain of. In America they are met with the Cowie knife and lynch 

law. There had even been martyrs in the sected cause, and their blood cried 

out, not for vengeance, but for mercy. The friends of the cause in which it 

was shed should not relax in their endeavours. No human being could be 

placed in a more glorious Taree than those Americans who are friends 

to the negro. Hewas delighted to be one of a convention in which so 

many of those brave and good women were - he trusted that their reception 
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would be such that their zeal would be strengthened ; it was a noble 
struggle they were engaged in, and they would yet raise a shout of liberty 
that would make their enemies tremble. ‘Those brave and glorious women 
ought to have their names immortalised—(Cheers.) The habits of this 
country had forbid them from receiving female delegates, because 
of the ridicule which ignorant people would have thrown upon their 
proceedings; but although they had not received them as delegates 
were they the less to be esteemed or the less respected on that account, 
or at his nge, be might be allowed to say, less loved? They 
all remembered Angelica Grimkò, and her zeal in the cause of abolition, 
for which they owed a deep debt of gratitude. The societies in America 
were deeply persecuted, and were therefore deserving of every encourage- 
ment they could bestow upon them. Had be the ability he would tell them 
how deeply he loved and honoured America and the Americans ; he loved 
their institutions, but he denounced the anathema of cwilized Europe upon 
them as slave-holders; they ought not to be received in society. Even the 
American minister at our court was a slave-holder; whether he bred them 
for sale was still a disputed point, which he would not then enter into. 
The government of this country should refuseto have any dealings with 
him, and tell America that they would not receive any slave-holder or 
recognize him. He would tell them an anecdote. I. ast year a very well- 
dressed gentlemanlike person addressed him in the lobby of the house of 
commons, aud said he was from America. He begged bim (Mr. O'Connell) 
to afford him the means of hearing the debate. He said, with pleasure; 
hut first let him ask him a question—from what state was ha? Alabama. 
Was he aslave-owner? Yes. Ihen he (Mr. O'Connell) bowed and lett 
him. (Laughter.) Now that was an example that onght to be followed. 
Hold no intercourse with a slave-holder. They might deal in business with 
him, but even then they must be cautious—(u laugh) but they ought to 
be very scant of courtesy towards him until he had cleared himself of the 
foul spot. Ile wanted a declaration of that kind from the convention ; 
they ought to proclaim to the slave-holders that as long as they were 
engaged in the accursed traffic they held them to be of a different race. 
Such a declaration from such a body would make the slave-holders tremble. 
Ile knew the bravery of the Amerienn nation, but still he wanted to 
trighten them by the powerful force of public sentiment. (Cheers.) In 
order to do so. they oughtto lay hold of all that would assist them. The 
learned and hon. judge who had addressed them bad himself set a splendid 
example to all the slave-lolding world. (Cheers.) He had called their 
attention to Texas. It was only afew days ago tbat he met with a lexian 
newspaper, and, blessed be Heaven, it most cordially abused him. 
(Laughter.) Ile was as well abused in it as he had ever been in anv one in this 
country. Ile read with delight in it that that “monster, O'Connell, 
had been the means of preventing the English government from 
acknowledging the Texas.” (Laughter.) He, on reading it, took 
off his hat, and made a low bow, saying,“ You do me tov much 
honour, Mr. Texian.”” Ile would most cheerfully submit to any 
such attacks in such a cuuse. No party in England would dare to 
acknowledge such a nest of plundering pirates. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) ‘They actually stole the land, and their first act was to 
introduce slavery, which had been abolished by the Mexican con- 
gress, and they made a law by which it is impossible for any one 
to stir the abolition question for six yews; and when they 
expired, no person could do so, unless he had the autho- 
rity of three-tuurtus of the people. This put him in mind of a 
story told as having happened in chivalrous times. A knight was 
placed upon the top of a church, where he was to remain seven 
years. On the opposite end to him was placed a sheaf of wheat, 
and in the middle a needle, and he was to be fed by the wheat 
which the wind blew through the eye of the needle. (Laugh- 
ter.) This man had as much chance of getting fat, as any person 
had of obtaining the consent of three-fourths of the Texians to 
consider the question of emancipation. The first acts of the 
robbers were to murder, systematically, all Indians, and to 
enslave the African. Ouly lately, seventeen chiefs had been induced, 
by some means to enter their town, and all of them were barba- 
rously murdered. They might call him monster as long as they 
pleased, but so long as he had a tongue he would call them foul 
robbers and murderers ; and he would never vote with any ministry 
who recognized them. (Cheers.) Ile felt deeply grateful for the 
attention they had been pleased to afford him. It was a glorious 
struggle they were engaged in—it was a holy cause; let them per- 
severe, and sacred freedoin’s banner would soon float over emanci- 


pated America, and they would rejoice in the good work. (Loud 
cheers.) 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES STUART. 


It is with much pleasure we are able tostate that an admirable like- 
ness of this highly esteemed philanthropist has just been engraved by 
Mr. J. J. Penstone, from a painting by Mr. E. Kilvert of Bath, in the 

ession of W. T. Blair, Esq., of that city. Proofs on India paper at 
Tos, each—and prints at 5s., may be procured at Mr. Edmund Fry’s, 4, 
Bishopsgate Without. We feel assured many of our friends will be glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of possessing a portrait of so 
zealous and indefatigable an advocate of the rights of the oppressed, and 
the more 30, as it is intended that the profits arising from the sale shall 
be devoted to the cause of abolition. 
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appropriate, and delivered with much energy. 
ingly to mind that he was one, and the only survivor of the little 
company who formed the committee for promoting the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade in the vear 1787. 
to the assembly sentiments worthy of that noble band. 
heartily would the whole of them have joined in the language so 
fervently utttered by their venerable representative ;— 


ture labours. 
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Steck our last publication the Anti-slavery Convention has met, 
and at tlie moment we write it is engaged in its deliberations. Large 
as those anticipations were, we can truly say that its assembling has 
not disappointed any of the anticipations which were formed of it. 


The list which we publish to day, and to which additions will 


yet be made, exhibits the names of nearly five hundred constituent 
members, and comprehends not only inen of various climes and 
colours—for men as black as ebony, and men once slaves, are 
there—but men of the highest distinction in various countries 
for virtue, talent, and philanthropy. 
occupied with delegates, and a considerable number of ladies 
n a band of distinguished female abolitionists from the 


The Hall was densely 


nited States,) as spectators, before the appointed hiour on Friday 


and shortly after it the venerable Crarkson entered, supported 
by William Allen, Joseph Sturge, and an American delegute, to 
open the convention, and to be installed as its president. The 
sight of this hoary champion of freedom was decply affecting. 
Bowed down and trembling beneath the weight of years, he seemed 
to claim the sympathy due to the feeble ; while the remembrance 
of his unbending principles and unfailing constancy strangely 
blended with this feeling the admiration due to a hero. 

vention received him standing, with reverence rather than applause. 
A lady and a child accompanied him to the platform. 
were these! 

grandchild, the sole inheritor of his name, and representative of 
his house. 

presented the lad to the convention, and snid, 


The con- 


And who 
The former was the widow of his son, the latter his 


With beautitul simplicity and pathos Mr. Sturge 


„ hope I shall not be wounding in the slightest degree, the 


delicacy of his widowed mother, in saying, that it is the dearest 
wish of her heart that her beloved axd darling child should devote 
his life to the cause in which our dear friend has now worked for 
more than half a century. 
not know till last night, that this is the birth-day of the youthtul 
Thomas Clarkson, who is now nine years of age. 
in venturing to give expression to the prayer of my heart that 
the blessing of God may rest upon him, and that with the descen’ 
of the mantle of his venerable and venerated ancestor, a double 
portion of his spirit may rest upon him, it will be responded to by 
iny friends who surround me. 

that bourn where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest, and where the distinctions of clime and colour will be 
swept away for ever, may he sce that the Divine blessing has 
rested upon our exertions, and behold that happy day when tlie 
sun shal cease to rise upon a tyrant, or set upon a slave.“ 


It is an interesting fact, which 1 did 


I believe that, 


When many of us are removed to 


There was not a heart in the assembly that did not respond to 


this aspiration, and scarcely an eye that was not suffused with 
tears. 


moment the convention was like a family, nnd its members 
recollected only that they were husbands, parents, and children. 


lt was a scene of thrilling domestic interest. For a 


Mr. Clarkson’s address on opening the convention was highly 
Ile called affeet- 


And truly did he address 
Most 


„ have been permitted to come among you, and I rejoice in it, 
if I were only allowed to say in this place in reference to your fii- 

Take courage, be not dismayed, go on, persevere to 
the lust; you will always ee pleasure from the ais of hav- 
ing done so. I myself can say with truth, that, though my body 
is fast going to decay, my heart beats as warmly in this sacred 
cause now, in the 81st year of my age, as it did at the age of 24 
when I first took it up. And I can say further with truth, that 
if I had another life given me to live, I would devote it to the 


same object. So far for your encouragement and perseverance.” 


At an early stage of the proceedings entered Mr. O'Connell, as 
delegate for the Dublin Anti-slavery Society. He made some 
useful and important suggestions the first day, concerning 
the practical issues to which the deliberations of the 
convention should be conducted; but his principal effort 
hitherto, has been made on the subject of American slavery. 


„This speech, in which his o of rebuke was exercised with- 


out restraint, will be found in the morning session of Monday, 
the 14th, and will be read with interest on both sides of the At- 
lantie. The speeches of the American delegates also on this occa- 
sion were highly creditable to them, and fully sustain the cha- 
racter for high principle and unflinching boldness which they 
have brought with them to this country. But we need not fur- 
ther particularize, as doubtless all persons interested in the great 
subjects under discussion will peruse the entire proceedings. On 
the whole we have much reason to be thankful, that the con- 
vention has begun and is proceeding well—well for those who have 
planned it—well for those who have taken so much pains to come 
to it—and well for the cause of freedom and humanity through- 
out the world. May the same kind providence which has shed 
blessings on its commencement, crown it with mercies till it cluse ! 
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FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tux Anniversary Meeting of this Society took place on Wednesday, June 
24th, at Exeter-Hall, his Royal Highness the Duar or Sussex, in the chair. 
The doors were opened at ten o'clock, and immediately the whole aren of 
the immense hall, and the galleries surrounding it, were crowded by well- 
dressed persons, many of whom had been waiting at the doors for some 
hours. Amongst the numerous and highly distinguished company on the 
:—Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
Mrs. Fry, and Mrs. Clarkson, ‘the 
widowed daughter of the venerable Thomas Clarkson, with her son, the 
only male descendant of the revered originator of anti-slavery effort? 
M. Guizot. French Ambassudor; M. Isambert, judge. Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and bonorary secretary of the French Anti- 
Slavery Society; M. Alcide Laure, Vice-Sudge of the Court of Premier 
Instance; Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M. '.; C. Luter, Esq. M. P.; W. 
Bustield, Esq., M. P.; Charles Hindley, Esq., XI. P.; George Prvme, Esq., 
M. P.; D. Roche, Esg, M. P.; Lord Charles Fitzroy, AI. P.; Andrew 
AI. P.; Sir James Duke, 
M. P.; Sir Eardly Wilmot, Bart., M. P.; R. A. Slaney, Esq, NI. P.; the 
Yon. C. P. Villiers, AI. P.; J. II. Lowther, Fsg., M. P.; F. B. Beamish, 
Esq., M. P.; G. W. Wood, Esq., DI. P.; G. Wilbraham, Esq., AI. P.; 
A. Sandford, Esq., N. P.; J. H. Lowther, Esq, the Right Hon. Dr. 
Lushington, M.P. ; Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq.; Samuel Gurney, Esq.; 
W. T. Blair, Esq., of Bath; Joseph Sturge, Esq., of Birmingham ; and 


latform we noticed the followin 
and ; the Countess of Brunswick. 


White, Esq., M.P.; the Hon. C. Lascelles, 


Dr. Bowring. 

The distinguished American and Colonial guests were as follows: R 
R. Madden, M.D., from Cuba; Thomas Rolph, M.D., from Canada; J. 
G. Birney, Esq., of New York; G. Bradburn, Esq., of Massachusetts; 
Houtite Seth Sprague, of ditto; H. 13. Stanton, of New York; Mr. 
Justice Jeremie, of Ceylon; Mr. W. Wemyss Anderson, of Jamaica; 
Reverends William Knibb, of ditto ; Elon Galusha, of New York; Na- 
thaniel Colver, of Boston, U. S.A.; C. P. Grosvenor, of Massachusetts ; 
Colonel J. P. Miller, of Vermont; Professor Dean, of ditto ; Professor 
Adam ; Norton S. Townsend, M.D., of Philadelphia; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq., of ditto; and a very great number of Dissenti.g ministers. 

Before the commencement of the business of the meeting the Rev. T. 
Scales, the secretary to the Society, came forward and announced that the 
venerable and venerated father of the great and noble cause in which they 
were engaged, Thomas Clarkson, intended to be present for a short time at 
the meeting—(loud cheering )—but the state of bis bealth was so infirm, 
that the display of any strong feeling would be too much for him; be had 
therefore to request that when he made his appearance the utmost stillness 
might prevail. 

Shortly afterwards, his Royal Highness the Duke or Sussex, came upon 
the platform. On his first appearance bis Royal Highness was mistaken 
by many of ahi ee for Mr. Clarkson, but when he came forward 
and was recognised, the shouts of applause with which he was received 
Were sbeolutely deafening. ‘The Duchess of Sutherland rose to receive 
his Royal Highness, and her example was followed by all present. His 
Royal Highness shook hands cordially with her grace, who sat on the right 
of the chair, and also with MI. Guizot, who took his seat amidst the loudest 
applause and waving of hats and handkerchiefs from all parts of the im- 
mense assembly. 

Sanver Gunxxr, Esq., then came forward and said, he proposed that 
the meeting should accept the great favour which had been offered them 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, who had kindly consented 
to take the chair on the present occasion. 

M. Guzor, the French Ambassador, rose to second the resolution, and 
Was received with most enthusiastic cheering. He spoke in English as 
follows :—-1 have the honour to second this motion—-(cheers cand I con- 
Sratulate myself as being honoured with it. (Loud cheering.) 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex then rose and was received 
with loud cheering which lasted several minutes. When the applause had 
somewhat subsided his Royal Highness addressed the meeting as follows: 
It is with extreme pleasure that I accept the situation you bave con- 

rred upon me by placing me in the chair on this important occasion. 
(Cheers.) At the same time I regret that otber duties which call for my 
penoa elsewhere will oblige me to retire before the conclusion of tbe 

aness of this day. I have duties elsewhere to perform which cannot 
be executed without my personal attendance, and having fixed this day by 
public announcement, it will be impossible for me not to appear on that 
occasion. But when certain gentlemen, most worthy and excellent mem- 
bers of this society, requested my attendance, I readily acceded to their 
request to come here, in order, first, to prove by my prasence, the dee 
Interest I take in what may be called this most religious cause—(Lou 
cheers)—and to prove by my act and by my deed that J am hand and 
with you on this occasion. (Loud cheers.) It certainly is a most 
extraordinary circumstance that this uumerous congregation of individuals 
assembled for so righteous a purpose should be nearly coming to the tem- 
porary conclusion of their work here by the celebration of the anniversary 
of this institution. If I understand their object, it is by all peaceable— 
(Cheers)}—religious, and moral means, to carry into effect the total abolition 
of slavery throughout the world. (Cheers.) I may therefore use an expres- 
moa which I bave frequently adopted in other places as well ss here. This 
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is a catholic cause. It is a cause which combines all nations —all 
religions - and all colours — and it is right that it should be so; for that all- 
merciful power which presides over this meeting and this cause, as He 
does over every religious and goad cause, looks down equally on the 
lowest as on the highest, on the black man as well as on the white—(Loud 
cheers)—and while interested and speculative men deny this, the Divine 
power, which blends mercy with justice, regards the black equally with 
the white man, and has created and endowed him with the same powers 
of mind as any of his fellow-creatures with whom the world is peopled.— 
(Loud cheers.) How is it he has not risen then? Because it is by 
education only that he can improve his mind, and work those materiels 
which the Almighty bas given his creatures for the beneht of mankind, 
and the salvation of themselves. I say that a meeting like this is a 
catholic one, and it ought to be carried out with feelings of chanity, 
combined with orderly habits, and submission to the executive powers, 
on whom the task of carrying out effectively the objects of these meetings 
must ultimately devolve. Our duty is to enlighten the public mind—to 
create an interest in that mind on this subject; and having created such 
an interest in the public mind, it becomes then our duty to guide it, and 
place it in such a feru as will carry weight with those who negocia'e 
between nation and nation. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
communication of feeling between nation and nation, such as this, is 
attended with the utmost advantage: but when it comes to a great 
executive measure, which, by being too hastily or eagerly pursued may 
affect seriously the interests of different countries, it is the duty of-a 
body like this to appeal to their feelings, and fuirlv, firmly, and manfully 
to persevere in persuading them to assist us in fully carrying out our 
objects. I say this sincerely. I have a strong impression on my mind of 
the necessity of submittiug to the executive the exact manner in which 
we are to carry out our ulterior objects. Let us look back to history. 
It is lamentable to see kow great and ennobling feelings bave been 

perverted by politicians for the purpose of exciting in different nations 
a national feeling one against the other. IIistoru proves that this has 
been the case in the greatest, and most ennobling, and sacred of all 
causes—the cuuse of religion. l need not advert to the crusades, when, 
under the pretence of the name of the Almighty, christians set themselves 
egainst their tollow-men, and the cause of war was sanctioned by the 
name of the God of peace. (Cheers. ) Let us take care not to fall into the 
same error, and let us not, while we are working for the berefit of mankind, 
suffer speculating individuals to turn our righteous cause into one of mischief. 
(Loud cheers.) Are you prepared, in this great cause, to carry such 
questions at the risk of war and bloodshed? (Cries of “ no, no.“) J 
believe you are not, most certamly. I expected such a response, and I 
am most happy to hear it; and I hope that gentlemen who come here 
will make their statements of the cruelties and horrors they have wit- 
nessed without attempting to cast a slur upon any nation. (Cheers.) It 
will thus come to the knowledge of those whose duty is to report 
the circumstances in the quarter in which they ought to be reported, and 
those persons will eventually be satisfied first, as to the morality of the 
cause; and, secondly, that the destruction of a trade so horrid as the 
slave-tradle must be for their own interest and ultimate benefit. (Hear, 

hear.) Following with other countries which still employ the labour of 
the slave, the same principle which we have already carried out, we must 
labour to prove to them that it is for their interest to make him free, to 
inspire him with religious and sober habits, and, by improving his mind 

to improve the felicity of the society and the welfare of the col ry in 
which he resides. By pursuing such a course, you have every reason 
to expect that the opinion of the world at large will be with you. 
So truly known is the power of the respectability of this country 

which you have with you, that it must give you additional weight 
and confidence; and, when I see myself surrounded, as I am, not only 
by the nobility and talents of this country, but that the representative 
of the king of the French—(cheer=}—whose talents are so well known 
whose knowledge of the history of this country is so extensive, as has 
been manifested by a recent publication which must hand down his name 
to posterity—(Loud cheers)—I feel confident that our operations must 
thrive, and that we must succeed in a cause so righteous as this. 
(Immense cheering.) 

Mr. Josep SturGe came forward and said that their venerable friend 
Thomas Clarkson, was in an adjoining room, and as it was probably the 
last opportunity he would have of meeting the friends of the cause, he 
was desirous of saying a few words at the conclusion of the reading of 
the report. The delicate state of his health had rendered it desirable 
that he should remain outside until the royal chairman had delivered his 
address, and he would take that opportunity of informing the royal 
chairman, that at his first entrance into that meeting, some little mistake 
had occurred, many of those present having imagined that their venerable 
friend, Thomas Clarkson, had then. entered. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Clarkson, accompanied by his daughter-in-law 
and grandson, entered the room, and took his seat on the left of the 
illustrious chairman, who shook him cordially by the hand. The most 
profound silence was observed, and the venerable gentleman and his 
orphan grandchild appeared to be objects of the deepest interest and 
sympathy to all present. Although feeble, we are happy to state that the 
movement 
betokened that he was in the enjoyment of as th as at his 
advanced period of life commonly falls to the lot of a human being. 
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Mr. Scosre then read the following — 
ABSTRACT OP REPORT. 

However interesting or desirable it might be to sketch the history of 
-he abolition of the slave-trade and of slavery by the legislature and the 
people of this country, as preliminary to the proceedings of the day, the 
committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society fecl that it 
would be trespassing too much on the time and attention of this great 
meeting to take even the most rapid glance at it, and will therefore 
Intent themselves for the present with merely stating, that in the facts 
connected with that history, as well as in the actual state of the anti- 
slavery cause at the present moment, they find the most ample justifica- 
tion of the formation, the extension, and the support of the institution 
to which it is their honour and their happiness to belong. In the brief 
statement of particulars the committee propose to make, they would call 
attention, lat. to the origin of the society ;—2nd. to the fundamental 
principles on which it is based, and the means by which it proposes to 
accomplish its objects ;—3rd. to the labours of the past year;—and 4th. 
to the questions which press most on their attention at the present time. 

Ist.—On the 27th February, 1839, in compliance with an invitation 
ssued hy their devoted fellow-labourer in the cause of human freedom 
and happiness, Joseph Sturge—a small body of gentlemen who deeply 
eympathised with him in the great object he had in view, met at the 
Guildhall Coffee-house, London, to take into consideration the propriety 
of forming a society fur promoting the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trale throughout the world by moral and religious influence, and such 
measures only as will not, directly or indirectly, sanction the employment 
ať an armed torce for its prevention or suppression, At this meeting a 
series of resolutions were passed recommending the formation of a 
society based on those principles, and a provisional committee was 
appointed to take the necessary steps to secure its accomplishment. 

The committee thus appointed having entered upon their duties, they 
issued a circular embodying the resolutions which had been previously 
adopted, and sent it to each of the anti-slavery delegates convened in 
Loudon in 1823, and at subsequent periods, and likewise to each of the 
two anti-slavery committees then existing m London, and to other friends 
of the cause throughout the country, inviting their attendance in London 
an the l7th of April following, for the purpose of considering the propriety 
3f forming the society which had been recommended. 

Upwards of 1100 circulars were sent throughout the country; and on 
the day appointed friends of the anti-slavery cause from various parts of 
the United Kingdom met at Exeter Hall, and after two days of careful, 
serious, and deliberate consideration of the whole subject, the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society was formed, and office-bearers appointed 
to carry out its principles and plans. For details the committee beg to 
refer to the circular issued on the 
ontaining the resolutions and address of the society. 

and. Among the resolutions passed at that meeting the committee 
Weem it important to call particular attention to the second and third, 
which develope the objects which the socicty proposes to aim at, and the 
principles which should govern them in prosecuting their great enterprise. 
They are as follows: “ That the objects of the society be the universal 
“xtinetion of slavery and the slave-trade, the protection of the rights and 
interests of the enfranchised population in the British possessions, and of 
all persons captured as slaves;“ and “ that the following be the funda. 
mental principles of the society—that ro long as slavery exists there is no 
veasonable prospect of the annihilation of the slave-trade, and of extin- 
guishing the sale and barter of human beings; that the extinction of 
s avery and the slave-trade will be attained most effectually by the em- 
ployment of those means which are of a moral, religious, and pacific 
character and that no measures be resorted to by this society, but such as 
are in entire accordance with these principles.” 

3. In pursuance of the duties devolved upon them, the committee have 
been earnestly aud actively engaged during the past year in diffusing the 
principles of the society, both at home and abroad; in collecting infor- 
mation from various and authentic sources, on all points connected with 
their immediate duties; in tbe formation of Auxiliary Associations in 
different parts of the kingdom, or of securing the co-operation of those 
which previously existed in Edinburgh and Glasgow, Birmingham and 
J.iverpool, and other important places; in sending deputations to France 
and Holland, and availing themselves of the willing service of members 
of their committee, among whoa they would particularly mention their 
treasurer. who not only accompanied the deputations to France and lol- 
tand, but has visited Denmark and Sweden in furtherance of the objects 
af the society; in petitioning parliament on subjects intimately connected 
with the cause of bumanity and freedom; in memorialising the govern- 
ment, and securing interviews with the heads of the Foreign and Colonial 
departments, on various important subjects connected with the rights and 
welfare of the emancipated bondsmen in the late slave colonies of this 
country—on the injuries inflicted on the Hill Coolies, neſuriously intro- 
duced into the Mauritius and British Guiana, and against their further 
export from British India on the degraded condition and sufferings of the 
hiberated Africans in Cubs aud the Brazils—on the precarious situation of 
the fugitive slaves who have sought refuge in Canada from the oppression 
nt their masters—on the duty of protecting the negros found on board the 
Amistad, and now detained in the prisons of the United States, contrary 
10 every dictate of humanity and international law—on the necessity of 
sefusing to acknowledge the independence of Texas—and various other 
subjects of kindred interest and importance. 

‘The Committee have also directed their attention to the consideration 
of such plans as were likely to promote the objects of the society, to 
she schemes of emigration into the British colonies now so earnestly 
pressed on the attention of parliament, the government, and the people of 
this country, by the West India body, and the state of the laws in the 
British colonies, in so far as they are calculated to abridge the rights of the 
enfranchised negros, and to obstruct the successful working of the free 
system. 

The committee would also state, that, in addition to various circulars 
assued by the committee, they have published and circulated an address 
to the women of England, and two pamphlets, one an examination of 
the clains of Texas to be recognized as an 5 power, and 
another on the cruel treatment of Coolies imported into Mauritius and 
Gritish Guiana. They have also issued every alternate week, and 
oſtener as occasion has required, as the official organ of the society, the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, in the form of a newspaper, 


which they trast will obtain an extensive circulation amongst their friends 
in every part of the empire. 

Tbe great anti-alavery convention called by the committee has nearly 
terminated its important sittings; the results of its deliberations will, in 
due time, be given to the world. The committee are grateful to the 
friends of the oppressed who have so nobly responded to their call, and, 
without pledging the society to the adoption of every measure proposed 
to the convention, or holding themselves responsible for all its acts, they 
rejoice in believing that its solemn testimony against slavery, as opposed 
to the eternal and immutuble principles of natural justice, and the spirit 
and precepts of the christian religion, will be felt throughout every brunch 
of the church, as well as throughout every portion of the civilized world 
and that immediate emancipation, without restriction and without price, 
unanimously recognized as the duty of all persons and governments 
implicated in the support of slavery, will be the watchword of abolition- 
ists throughout the world. l 

4. Upon British abolitionists the duties which press most heavily at the 
present moment are the abolit ion of slavery in British India, the necessity 
of watching over the legislation and purifying the administration of jus- 
tice in the colonies, and of resisting the enactment of any schemes of 
emigration into them the result of which may be injurious to the libert 
and happiness of their fellow-men. But their efforts will not be confined 
within these limits; wherever there is a human being subject to slay 
or the victim of the sluve-trade, thither should their eyes be turned, their 
sympathies directed, and their help afforded; and, in conjunction with the 
abolitionists of other lands, they trust by the steady persevering disse- 
mination of knowledge on the subject, the frequent but well-timed 
remonstrance, a8 well with authorities at bome as those abroad, the 
intrepid exposure of slavery in its real character as odious to man and offen- 
sive to God, the culm but resolute denunciation of its supporters and the 
countenance and protection of its victims, to husten the glorious dey when 
not a slave shall wet the soil which he cultivates with his tears, or crimson 
it with his blood. 

The committee would have felt delighted to have referred particularly 
to the gigantic efforts made by the abolitionists of the United States 
of America to purge their institutions from the stain and their people 
from the guilt of slavery, and to bave dwelt en the general advance of the 
sucred cuuse of human freedom on the continent of Europe, but their 
limits forbid. They cannot, however, avoid e pressing an earnest hope 
that France will soon accomplish the great work of abolition in her 
colonies, and secure to herself the honour of perfecting at once, 
and for ever, a great work, by giving immediate and entire emancipation 
of her slaves, and thus set a noble example to other nations of the earth. 

In conclusion, it is not for the committee to say what amount of good 
they may have been enabled to accomplish durin 1 year. Í he 
rejoice to think, however, that they have not labou in vain. At all 
events, they have endeavoured to lay the foundation for the future o 
rations of the society both broad and deep; and now, in humble depen- 
dence upon Ilim whose blessing alone can give their best efforts success, 
and without which, whatever be their character, they must fail, they com- 
mend the great cause in which they are engaged to the christian sympathies, 
the ardent prayers, and the generous support of this great assembly. 

Mr.Grorce W. Al ETA ven read the financial statement of the com- 
mittee from the Ist April, 1839, to the Sist May, 1840. 

9 75 Meeting having, with no small difficulty, “ hush’d” itself into 
silence, 

Mr. Cranxson said—May it please your Royal Highness, and ladies and 
gentlemen, 1 come to you in very edvanced years, and in a feeble state 
of bealth—for which you must make an allowance. But it cheers m 
heart—it does me good—to see such a respectable assemblage of indivi- 
duals on such an occasion. I congratulate you on having his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex in the chair. To him I have been long attached for 
his liberal sentiments, but particularly for the readiness which he bas 
shown to come forward on all philanthropic occasions. It gives me 
pleasure to think that another illustrious member of the Royal Family has 
distinguished himself in the same way on another occasion, when I am 
sorry | was not able to attend. Ladies and gentlemen, I have been greatly 
gratified during the meetings of the anti-slavery convention, to see so man 
good men met together from various parts of the world—men selected for 
their moral worth. ‘lo the moral man such a sight is a beautiful picture 
of itself. But when I consider that those good men met together for the 
heavenly purpose of breaking the chams of the oppressed, aod of gene- 
rously assisting those whom they have known ouly by their sufferings, and 
who, moreover, huve no means whatever of assisting themselves, 
the gratfication which I have felt bas been turned into admiration and 
delight. Surely these meetings must have been acceptable to God. Has 
he not said in the old testament, “ I will have mercy and not sacrifice?” 
That is, I prefer the warm and tender affections of the beart, when they 
break forth into practical benevolence, to the mere observance of the most 
important ceremony of the Jewish religion. Has he not said again in the 
same book, with reference to another religious custom of those times, 
„The fast that 1 have chosen is to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free, and to break every yoke?” Is not the New Testament 
also full of the same delightful sentiments? Such meetings as these, there- 
fore, cannot but be acceptable to God ; and es they must be acceptable to 
him, so 1 hope we may look upon them as bappy omens of our ulumete 
success. Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to take this opportunity before 
I return home, for I shall have no other, of thanking those individuals, many, 
very many of whom are now sitting with you, for the kind attention and 
respect which they have shewn me during the last fortnight, I must, 
however, in point of fairness, put down all this kindness, not to m self 
alone, but to my connexion with the great and good cause in which I bave 
been engaged. It must be borne in mind that I could have done but little 
in it as an individual. What could I have done without the powerful sssist- 
ance of my dear and revered friend, Mr. Wilberforce? And what could he 
and I have done together without the assistance of thousands of others? 
I take no perticular credit to myself for having taken a part in it, more than 
others who did the same. Each was actuated by bis own view of the sub- 
ject, and the feelings which this view of it occasioned. As to myself, I 
was literally forced into it. 1 will relate in afew words how this happened. 
I was thinking one day, in a more serious and solemn manner than 
I had ever done before of the multiplied injuries which the unhappy 
people who are now the objects of your sympatby were made to underg 
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ia Africa, on their passage, and in the colonies. All the tragical scenes 
which occurred in these their different situations pussed in horrible review 
before me, and my compassion for their sufferings was at that moment so 
great, so intense, 50 overwhelming, as to have overpowered me, and com- 
pelled me to foru the resolution, which I dared not resist—it was at my 
to resist—of r their deliverance. Thus I was forced int) 
the great work. I did, therefore, only what it was my duty to have done, 
under such circumstances—I bad only the merit of obeying the extraordi- 
nary impulse on my mind. I bave often indulged the belief, that this 
feeling might have come from God ; to him, therefore, and not to such a 
creature as myself, you are to attribute all the honour, and all the glory. 

As the venerable gentleman resumed bis seat, the Duke of Sussex 
shook him cordially by the band, and a murmur of applause, with difficulty 
repressed, spread through the meeting. 

Mr. J. Srundk came forward, and explained that his venerable friend 
(Mr. Clarkson) bad risen to move the first resolution, but had forgotten to 
make the motion. IIe (Mr. Sturge) had also to explain, that as 
Mr. Clarkson bad concluded bis address there was no longer any objection 
to the meeting expressing its feelings as it pleased. 

The meeting being thus loosed from restraint, received with a most 
vehement and enthusiastic burst of cheering and applause 

M. Isau BA nT, who was introduced by Mr. Scoble asa member of the 
French chamber of deputies, judge of the court cf cussation (Paris), and 
secretary of the anti-slavery society of France. The hon. gentleman, whose 
address (in French) was translated by Dr. Bowring, spoke at considerable 
length. Ile wisbed they should not receive un erroneous impression from 
reports in the public newspapers as to what bad passed in the commission 
which bad been lately nominated in France, in order to determine what 
stops should be taken for the abolition of slavery. It was true, that every 
member of the commission was not an abolitionist, but still he was bound 
to say that none of its members advocated the slavery principle; and in 
the various discussions on the subject its injustice had been acknowledged 
by all. (Hear, heer.) In many of the discussions which had taken place 
be merely recognised a desire on the part of the members to ascertain tbe 
state of public opinion, and he did not anticipate any evils from the labours 
of the commission. He thought he might announce to them that whatever 
else might beppen—whatever project might be adopted, the system of ap- 
prenticesbip would be repudiated — (cheers) and that although the time at 
which slavery would be abolished might be retarded for ten or twenty 
years, its complete abolition was in futurity, and that the only question of 
em ent and difficulty would be the question of indemnity. The 
last project nted to the commission was one which had been 
submitted by an illustrious friend of his—end he (Dr.B.) might add, 
of his also—M. Tocqueville, to that body. Ile was bound to call their 
attention to the fact, that in the commission were to be found some of 
the most distinguished advocates of abolition; and its president was 
the illustrious Duke of Broglie —one of those who went farthest towards 
effecting a complete emancipation, and who was particularly distinguished 
by bis great and constant exertions in the cause. (Cheers.) He also 
wished they should know that in France the emancipation question 


was not a party one. It was to bim a source of great consolation to 
find the subject removed from the region of porty dissensions. (Hear, 


heer.) Men of all opiniona had concurred in the necessity of effacing 
the N national staia of slavery ; and on that question M. Berryer, 
M. lon Barrot, M. Lamartine, DM. Dufaure, M. Passy, M. Sauzette, 
M. Delaborde, M. Tocqueville, and M. Beaumont were all agreed, while 
even those who looked on the question in a merely financial point of view 
Were coming forward with their co-operation and concurrence. (Heer, bear.) 
The Rev. T. Scares wished to make an observation on one point. 
In the report to which they had listened, a reference was made to the 
constitution, the principles, and the objects of the society. It was im- 
rtant that those principles should be kept constantly in view. The 
tish and Foreign Anti-aln very Society, as its title bore, had been 
established for the abolition of slavery and the slave-trale throughout 
the world. His Royal Highness in the chair had asked whether, in 
seeking those objects, the society would be ready to embroil nations, and 
to expose them to the evils of warfare? He would answer of course, 
thet they would not; for however monstrous might be the evils which 
they endeavoured to remove, however wide might be their spread, and 
however strongly they might be entrenched—though the traders of the 
earth might unite to uphold them, and though potentates should throw 
over them their protecting shield—the society would not, and dared not, 
use rat other means for their suppression, than those which were moral 
and religious—(Cheers)—than those means which they believed to be 
Warranted and sanctioned by the lessons of the Lord Jesus Christ. (Loud 
cheers.) The society wished not to use carnal weapons, but those spiritual 
influences which were ‘ mighty through God;” and, under the blessing 
of God, those enlightened principles which christianity inculcated must 
eventually succeed. He moved the second resolution. 
His Rovat Hieanses then vacated the chair, and left the hall amidst 
Sir E. WiI nor took the chair, and 
Judge Binxar of New York, came forward. He was well received, 
and proceeded to say, that in no other country could such an assembly as 
that be held, and it was fit that it should be so—this was the land of 
- His own country, he grieved to say, was debased and degraded 
by tlavery—slavery which deprived the Jabourer of his hire, and stripped 
sacred marriage of all its rights. It was thus that they were replied to 
on the free state of Ameriea, when they attempted to discuss the subject 
of slavery, to induce them to abandon it; they were told that they knew 


nothing about it. Why, were not the w en from the slaves, was not 
education denied them, was not his robbed of the joys of a future 
state, were not all these known, and did these, he w ask, constitute 


would ask, was 


Convention, 5 other countries as well as their own.— 
(Cheers.) He would barely allade to the fact that Great Britain had 
done great things t slavery by the emancipation of the West 
Indian colonies. —( -) He had reason to hope that France would 


soon imitate this noble 5 and he trusted from the representations 
thet she would not be long behind 

holt dt = Cheers.) If that was done, could Spain, he would ask, 
dat much longer; and if that country gave way, the other slave- 
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bolding states in the West Indies must follow their example.—( Cheers.) 
It was said that the slave was happy, and therefore it was asked why 
should such à system be abolished? How could a man be happy, who 
was, as a slave, deprived of all the rights which his fellow-man enjoyed? 
Was that a state of things that ought to continue? Could the slave be 
happy when the slave trader tore his wife and children from him, exposed 
their beauties to enhance their price, and ultimately disposed of them tu 
the best bidder ?—(Cheers.) The worthy gentleman concluded by second- 
ing the resolution. 

The venerable Mr. Clarkson here withdrew from the meeting amid 
much cheering. 

Dr. Lustinwron then rose to address the meeting, and upon coming 
forward was most enthusiasticatly cheered. He congratulated then 
that they had in the presence of the people of England, not privately or 
clandestinely, but openly and publicly, heard a judge of the United 
States, declare his conviction of the iniquity and cruelty of the continu- 
ance of slavery. They owed that individual great and sincere thank-, 
not simply for his energy and resolution in crossing the ocean to attend 
upon the present ocrasion, but ax an American, dissipating the prejudices 
that prevailed in that country, having also the courage to declare the truth, 
and setting an example which he would venture to say, would soon be 
followed by the people of that country. (Great cheering.) J he people 
of this country, in his opinion, ought to deal mast kindly with their 
American brethren, for this country had left them the legacy of the slave- 
trade. (Hear, hear, aud cheers.) In France, the future prospects were 
a matter of great rejoicing; for though he well knew the many diffi- 
culties which were to be encountered when they came to speak of vested 
interests in human beings, and though he recollected the outcry with 
respect to the rights of property, he never could believe that that great 
and enlightened nation, led on by wise and illustrious statesmen, when 
the iniquity of slavery was shown to them, would permit it any longer to 
exist there. (Cheerz.) What bad 1 in other countries on this 
subject? Why, if his information did not mislead him, the spirit was 
awakening in Denmark, and the people of that country were becoming 
aware of the injustice and horror of slavery. (Cheers.) When first 
his venerable friend, Mr. Clarkson, (here Dr. Lushington was greatly 
affected) began to advocate the abolition of slavery, and with whom, he 
was proud to say, he had acted for so many years, it was nothing but a 
conviction of the truth and justice of the cause—nothing but a humble 
hope in the final dispensations of an all-wise and merciful providence 
that could have induced them to persevere against the scorn and con- 
tumely of the world. (Cheers.) Others had gone to their long home 
whose efforts must ever be remembered in meetings like the present; he 
might mention the name of one who never flagged in the great cause, 
whom no danger intimidated, or threats prevented from proceeding 
with his great exertions, and whoze whole heart and soul, from the 
rising of the sun to its setting, was expended in the greatest ser- 
vices to the cause—he meant the late Mr. Macaulay.—{ Cheers.) He 
trusted that all those whom he now addressed, would themselves, and 
would induce others over whom they had influence, ta contribute to 
the great end of the present meeting, namely the finel extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade; and as a Christian, he would call upon all 
present to recollect, that in so doing, they were not acting under the 
impulse of their feelings, but in obedience to the commands ot their God. 
—({ Great cheering.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and declared by the 
chairman to be carried unanimously. 

Mr. O'Conne ce was then introduced to the meeting, and received with 
enthusiastic and protracted cheering. He said, we have to congratulate 
England, in the face of the world, in having set that mighty and magnifi- 
cent example of the emancipation of nearly one million of human 
beings, and having consented, in addition, gratuitously to compensate 
those who were not entitled to any compensation (Hear, hear)— entitled 
to no compensation, but punishment for long and atrocious villany. 
(Hear, hear.) I voted against that compensation, (hear, hear) but I 
should not be sorry it was granted if I saw a reciprocal spirit of kindliness 
and benevolence on the part of those who received it. It is, sir, a 
mighty and magnificent example we have given, and it tells well to the 
rest of the world in its immediate results; for what were we told when 
we were struggling for the emancipation of the negros? Did not the 
planters assert, the moment they were emancipated, violence, turbulence, 
slaughter. and massacre would be the consequence? (Hear, hear.) Did 
they not sav—‘‘ do you want us to have our throats cut? It is not 
whether we shall Jet the negros loose, but whether they shall outrage our 
wives and daughters, and slaughter ourselves.” What do they say now ? 
(Hear, hear.) Has there been one single riot? (Hear, hear.) Has 
there been one single outrage? (Hear, hear.) Has there been one 
single assault? (Hear, hear.) Has anything approaching to spoliation 
of property, or to the murder of a single human being, been committed ? 
Humble as I am, I stand here the triumphant advocate of the negro 
race. (Loud cheers.) The negros have much to forgive. Even the 
planters of Jamaica, boasting of their high spirit as English gentlemen, 
still kept the lash to the female negro's back to the very last moment. 
(Hear, hear, and shame.) Even the chivalry of their character as 
gentlemen would not let them relax the power of torture even to that 
sex whom they said they respected. (Hear, hear.) The negro had much 
to forgive. He had to forgive the cruely to his wife—the horrible 
treatment of his daughter—the torture of his son. He had to 
forgive the stripes that were still marked on his back by the lash 
of his tyrant master. Did he take revenge! No; blessed be God, 
he forgave all. (Tremendous cheering.) stand here triumphantly, 
then, with this great experiment completely worked out, that jit 
is perfectly safe to emancipate the negro race. (Cheers.) Bat 
have we not something to fear from the planter? (Hear, hear.) 
I cannot leave Jamaica without announcing to you that in the last 
session of the legislature of that country abominable slavery laws 
were passed amid the congratulations of Sir Charles Metcalfe—( isses) 
—who, with a fatal facility, has given in to the views of the planters, and 
given up that generous protection which my esteemed and admired friend 
—how proud J am to call him so—Sir Lionel Smith showed. (Loud 
cheers.) As 75 those laws have not received the royal assent in this 
country, and by the blessing of God, the name of our Queen will never 
be subscribed to them. remendous cheering.) I know they are in 
operation in the meantime, that is the worst of it; and therefore no 
time should be lost in calling on the secretary for the colonies, and 
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remonstrating with him upon the subject. There is another portion of 
the British dominions where slavery still spreads its horrid influence 
We were told, sir, when the Emancipation bill passed that the govern- 
ment of the East Indies would take measures to abolish slavery there. I 
believe they have taken none—I know of none—it may be my ignorance ; 
but this I know, that there are hundreds and thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of slaves still in our East Indian dominions, and when we 
proudly boast that the flag of our Queen waves over none but freemen, 
we are obliged to make a distinction which has no difference, for the Hag 
of the East India company waves over hundreds and thousands of slaves. 
(Hear, hear.) If we look to other countries, what are our consolations ? 
We have heard an able and eloquent French advocate of cniversal liberty. 
But, sir, I was very sorry to hear from him what they were going to do. 
I was sorry to hear him talk of the French probably postponing for ten 
or twenty years the emancipation of the negros—it is like what the 
Latinists call panlo post fulurwn—(Laughter)—the prison counts by the 
hour, slavery reasons by the minute. (Cheers.) Talk not to me of 
regulations, and rules, and laws; commit them to the hands of the 
planters and masters, it is no matter what the law is, the parties will 
inflict punishment and suffering on the unfortunate negro. I do not wish 
to discourage them, but I laugh to scorn their efforts, I despise their 
exertions, it they attempt anything but total and immediate emancipa- 
tion. (Loud cheers.) But we must cast our eyes further, and what do 
we there find? Why, countries bound by the taith of treaties observing 
none of those treaties, for I am reluctantly, but by the force of truth 
compelled here to declare, that this mighty sacrifice of twenty millions, 
this great and glorious act of emancipation of 800,000 slaves, has 
been followed by what? By a most atrocious and enormous aug- 
mentation of the worst of crimes attending slavery—the slave trade. 
We have treated with the Brazils, with Spain, with Portugal. The 
treaties are fine pieces of parchment to look at, emblazoned with the ams 
of monarchs; but in the mines of Brazil, for instance, a great quantity of 
Pri:isb capital is employed, and there are British slave-holders surrounding 
us to the present moment. He then came tothe Texas—that nest of ban- 
ditti. The Mexican government had nobly done away with slavery—it no 
where existed in that country. All at once a band of lund-pirates took 
their slaves and rifles, and robbed the Mexicans of their land. He blushed 
to say that the king of the French had acknowledged those robbers 
as a nation. It was useless to talk of, or to hope for, the abolition of 
slavery in the French colonies, while the king of France encouraged 
wholesale robbery, murder, and slavery in the Texas. By the constitution 
of the country they bad debarred themselves from even discussing abolition 
for a number of vears, and even when they had expired, it could not be 
done unless three-fourths of the people were in favour of it. ‘They might 
just as well hope to get three-fourths of the people to cut their throats as 
to agree to annihilate slavery. (Laughter.) Another principle of their 
constitution was, that they would cut the throats of every Indian in the 
territory—they would not allow one of the ,aborigines to remain alive in 
the land. That meeting and that society must speak out trumpet-tongued, 
in order to deter the British government from committing so foul a crime 
as to recognise them ns a nation. Let the governments of Europe acknow- 
ledge one slave-holding state, and all would be overrun, and slavery would 
acquire a fearful increase. Oh! God forbid that they should ever be ad- 
mitted into tlie scale of nations. He then came to North America, and 
there, thank Grod, he found much reasom for congratulation. There 
, were now forty representatives of Abolition Societies in london, to aid 

them in the creat struggle for human liberty. (Cheers.) ‘They had beard 
a learned and able judge describe the horrors of the internal slave- 
trade of North America. (Cheers.) Did they know who that learned 
and noble man was? He had been the proprietor of slaves himself, 
but he had given them all their liberty. (Loud and continued 
cheers.) He not only did that, but a a second batch came into 
his possession by patrimonial descent. He was again the proprietor 
of slaves, but he emancipated them. (Cheers.) American aboli- 
tionists might indeed be proud with Judge Birney of New York, 
at their bead. Let them be honoured in proportion as the slave- 
holders are execrated. Ob! they had a hard battle to fight. In place 
of being honoured as they were in this land, they had to encounter 
calumny and outrage: the bowie-knife and lynch law threatened them; 
they were abolitionists at the risk of their lives. (Cheers.) Glory to 
them! A year or two since he made some observations upon the conduct 
of the American minister; he charged bim with breeding slaves for sale ; 
he denied it; and, in order to prove who was right, he sent him (Mr. 
O'Connell) a challenge to fight u duel. (Laughter.) He did not accept 
it. Nothing would ever induce bim to commit murder. God had forbid- 
den it, and he would obey him. (Cheers.) The American minister denied 


gratified at the expense of such scenes of human suffering. A population 
that were insensible to the wrath of God, who were insensible to the 
eries and screams of mothers and children torn from each other for ever, 
but there was one thing they would not be insensible to—they dare not 
they could not be insensible to the contempt of Europe. (Loud cheers.) 
While they embraced the American abolitionists as friends and brothers 
let none of the slave-owners dealers in human flesh, dare to set a foot 
upon our free soil.—(Cheering.) Let them call upon the government to 
protest to America, that they would not receive any slave-holding ambas- 
sador.—( Loud cheering.) Let the people of Europe say to slave-owners, 
% Murderers, you belong not to us—away to the desert, and herd with 
kindred savages.” —( Cheers.) 

Mr. W. Alte supported the resolution, which was then put and carried 
with acclamation. 

Mr. W. D. Ciu woso then read the following letter :— 

„ Grafton- street, June 25, 1840. 

“ Sir, —I am extremely sorry that the state of my health renders my 
attendance at the meeting of which you bave given me notice quite impos- 
sible, I need hardly assure you that no one who attends it can feel a deeper 
interest in its objects, or more heartily desire their successful attainment. 

„beg of you to present my humble duty to his Royal Highness the 
chairman, and explain the reason why I cannot do myself the honour of 
attending his Royal Highness upon this occasion. 

“ am, Sir, your obedient and humble servant, 


(Signed) Brovewan, 
“To J. H. Tredvold, Esq., Sec. 
Mr, C. L. RrMosbp, of the United States, a man of colour, then came 
forward, and said he would offer no other apology tor his appearance there 
than the simple fact, that for the first ume io his life be stood upon the 
soil which a slave had but to tread upon to become free thut for the first 
time he now breathed the atmosphere that an American slive had but to 
breathe and bis shackles fell. Ile rose more particularly to corroborate the 
statements made by the hon. and eloquent gentleman who had lately 
addressed that large, intelligent, and bighly respectable auditory, and he 
regretted that he had tuken occasion to leave the room before he 
(Mr. Remond) had borne his testimony in favour of the great benefit 
which his language und sentiments, and influence bad hud in Ame- 
rica, (Great applause.) Perhaps the citizens of London were net 
aware that the English people had it in their power to emancipate 
every bondsman in that country, and nothing other than that belief 
could possibly have induced him to leave a beloved family and cross the 
water in view of the sacrifices and sufferings which it was necessary to 
undergo in order to do so.. Hear, hear, hear.) He thanked God 
however, that it had been allowed him to stand there and utter his 
condemnation of that system which was carried on in America of enslaving 
their fellow men—of that system which they had been given to understand 
was a system of lust and cruelty and blood—of that system which shut 
out the coloured man in America trom heaven, and drove him headlong to 
perdition.—( Great cheering.) That system withheld from him the 
privileges which the American constitution and the declaration of inde- 
pendence guaranteed.—({ Cheers.) he very descendants of some of 
those men who assisted in securing that independence were at the present 
day driven into the fields; and it was a fact that the knapsacks had been 
taken off the backs of some of the soldiers, and the musket had been 
taken from their arms, that the lash had been applied and the hoe had 
been put into their hands, and they had been driven into the fields aa 
slaves, after all they had suffered and sacriticed to secure that indepen- 
dence.. Loud and vehement cheering.) He wished to say that it was 
not only the bondsmen in the United States that were enslaved, there was 
not upon the soil a free man of colour, as he understood the term.— 
( Cheers.) The humble individual now before them was not able to trace 
any of his ancestors in slaverv, but if he happened to go into the district 
of Columbia within sight of the flag under which their independence had 
been secured, he was liable to be seized, and bound, and thrown into 
prison. For having committed crime? No, For being an infidel? 
No. For being a convict? No. Why then was he liable to such outrage 
and indignity? For no other reason than this, that African blood flowed 
in his veins. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) If it should be his lot to be 
imprisoned in the district of Colombia, which had been erected by the 
taxes which his fathers had paid, and the officers of which had been sup- 
ported by the same taxes, and after having remained there two or three 
months, if they were not able to prove that he was a slave, and that he 
was allowed the poor privilege of going forth free, with perhaps a stripe 
or two, a kick or two, or perhaps a few cuffs, to whom could he look 
for redress of the wrongs and grievances he had endured? Their 
national code of laws recognised no redress for crimes so high and 
the charge, but he admitted that he had slaves, and he admitted that he did | infamous. (Loud cheers.) He wished to ask, if these things were the 
afterwards sell some; so let him have the benefit of such n denial. (A | fruits of civilization and christianity, what sort of a system had been 
laugh.) Ile added, however, that he did not believe that slaves were bred | introduced among the heathens and barbarians of different parts of the 
for sale in Virginia. Now, he would read some few extracts from Judge | globe? (Hear.) He hoped, before the meeting left that house, that a 
Jay's book, published in New York, in 1859. He would call Mr. Steven- | declaration would go forth similar to that which had been called for by 
son’s attention to page 88 of that book, and that would prove to him, not | the hon. and learned gentleman. He entertained not the slightest wi 
only that slave-breeding existed in Virginia, but within twenty-five miles of | to stand there and traduce his country, but he was anxious to have the 
his own residence. (Ihe hon. gent. read several extracts proving the | truth, and the whole truth made known, and to express his abhorrence 
practice; also several advertisements of lots of slaves wanted for rendy- | of the system which was driving to misery and death thousands oo 
money, for shipment to New Orleans, and one dated in Richmond, | year; for, as had been well remarked, it was a system of lega 
tbe very place of Mr. Stevenson's residence.) He had established murder, and he trusted that the voice of every friend of this oun 
against the ambassador that slave-breeding did exist in Virginia—yet all | would go forth for the abolition of that most iniquitous system. He 
these things took place in a civilised country—a civilised age, advertise- | would conclude in the words of one of the poets of his own country :— 
ments of human flesh for sale, and written in even a more contemptuous Go back, haughty southern; thy treasures of gold 
manner than if the subject of them were cattle, The trafic in slaves Are dim.with the blood of the hearts thou hast sold, 
from the north to the southern states was immense. In the latter, The sky of the south may be brighter than curs, 
they were put to the culture of cotton, a horrible culture, that swept off And greener thy landscapes, and fairer thy flowers ; 
the whole in seven years—every seven years there was a new generation But dearer the blast which round our mountains bbl 
wanted, This was in a community calling themselves civilised—why Than the sweet summer zephyrs which oa over slaves. 
they were worse than the savage beasts of the desert—they only mangled Full low, at thy bidding, thy negros may kneel, 
when driven to it by hunger; but this horrible practice is carried on by With the iron of bondage on spirit and heel ; 
* well-fed Americans for paltry pecuniary profit—for that low and base But know that the Yankee girl sooner would be 
consideration they destroy annually their tens and twenty thousands. In fetters with them, than in freedom with thee. 
‘These scenes took place in a country, which in all other respects, had a | Mr. Remond concluded amidst loud and general cheering. d 
fair claim to be called civilised—in a country which had nobly worked out The Rev. W. Kyxısr, missionary at Jamaica, then 1 
its own freedom in a country where the men were brave anc the women | loud cheers, to propose the next two resolutions. He sai is 
beautiful. Among the descendants of Englishmen, even amongst such | it was with feelings of the deepest interest, and at the same pl 
was to be found a horrible population, whose thirst for gold could only be | of the deepest sorrow, he had risen to propose to the assembly 
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the first of these resolutions. He had hoped that ere this, informa- ministration. (Hear.) Whatever laws were made, if the planters 
tion would have been received and communicated to that assembly, were to administer them, gross and palpable injustice would be 
that laws so entircly unjust and iniquitous in their character Is. the result. (Hear, hear.) He was about to return to Jamaica, and 
those to which it udverted, had been at once rejected by hier to fuce the plantocracy. (Cheers.) Ile was not going to oppose 
Majesty's ministers. (Cheers.) Of the laws to which he adverted, | them by war or by violence. But there were two millions of acres 
and which he would pass over in rapid succession, the first he | of waste lands, and the friends of humanity had determined that 
would mention was the Fisheries Bill, and he mentioned this that | their purse-strings should be opened for the cultivation of those 
they might sce how, step by step, the House of Assembly had lands by the negros. (Applause.) He did not ask them to give their 
attempted to obliterate every vestige of liberty. In the time of money, but ouly to lend it—and let the blind-ininded proprietors 
slavery, the poor and old were permitted to fish in the rivers! of Jamaica in this country look to the consequences if they 
and on the brink of the sea, but no sooner did the act of eman- adhered to the present system. (Hear, hear.) He would desire to 
cipation arrive than this liberty of the poor and aged was taken | preserve their estates, and to see theim flourishing ; but if he could 
away. (Shame, shame.) The next act was called the Hawkers’ and not have freedom in valleys, where slavery had been abolished, he 
Pedlars’ act. During the time of slavery every man was allowed to | would seek it in the hills, which God had left for the peuple. 
sell whatever he had manufactured himself without obtaining a | (Cheers.) He would conclude by declaring that he wanted freedom 
license for so doing, but as soon as freedom caine, or rather as soon for the people, and he would not rest until he had obtained it. 
as a succumbing governor was found—(cheers)—the Hawkers’ aud (Loud and long continued cheering.) 

Pedlars’ Act passed through the IIouse of Assembly, rendering | Mr. AĒxpersox (who was greeted with renewed and universal 
it necessary for a man to take out a license before he could sell applause) said he had great pleasure in supporting, as far as he 
his own goods—the jars and other small commodities (not provi- | could, tlie resolution which he held in his hand. IIe had spent seven 
sions,) by the sale of which he could obtain an honest and peace- | years in Jamaica, and he had had ample opportunities of observing 
able livelihood. The amount necessary tor obtaining this license the operation and administration of the laws. (Hear, hear.) He 
for every parish amounted to £5. or #10. of our money—and thus would entreat those who were interested in property in Jamaica, if 
this law, which was known to tell against the free system, most any such were present, to believe that, if the present laws were 
sensibly affected the poor and old inhabitants, to hundreds of whom | persevered in, or if the administration of any laws were to be left 
the Baptist missionaries had given a home—into which the tyrants | to the planters, the consequence must be the destruction of that 
could uot enter—who hated the thought of going to the parish, i property. If the stipendiary magistrates were done away with, 
and determined to struggle to be free. (Ilear.) Next was the (and that was an object at present eagerly sought for in Jamaica,) 
Pound Law. In the time of slavery there was a law of this kind, the consequeuce would be ruinous to the proprietors of estates 
which enacted that every person taking up stock upon his grounds | there. (Hear, hear.) 

might take it to the pound, where it was retained until he was The Cifain ax here rose and expresscd his regret at being 
recompensed for the damage it had done; but now, when the} obliged to retire from the meeting, in consequence of a pressure of 
negro refused to work for the planters, they turned stock upon his | other business. He wished, before leaving, to congratulate them 
grounds, and he was forbidden to take it to the pound without | on the proceedings of that day. i 

a written document, to prove that they were there—a sufficient in“ WILI IA Evans, Esq, M. P., was then called to the chair, amidst 
stance of the hardship and iniquity of this law. (Hegr, hear.) | the cheers of the meeting. i 

The next was the Rum Law. A law had been enacted which he; Mr. James Sraxrixrn, of Belfast, rose to move the next resolution. 
deemed would have a most detrimental effect, by which on every | Mr. Srax rox, a delegate from New York, came forward to 
estate rum might be sold without a license by a white man, so | second the resolution. 

that though the black man could not sell the useful product of | The resolution was then put and unanimously agreed to. 

his honest industry, the white man could distil his poison and sell Dr. Mappen, late of Cuba, moved the next resolution— 

it without a license. (Lear, hear.) There was another law (and The Rev. J. NEN NED, of Aberdeen, seconded the motion. 

they would think it impossible that anything bad could be con-“ The resolution was then put, and unanimously agreed to. 

cealed in that) to prevent cruelty to animals, and what mischief | Mr. Waymoutnm moved, and Mr. Justice Jeremre seconded the 
could the anti-slavery man suspect lurked there! Why, by that | resolution. 

law it was made a penal offence for any person to attempt to catch | The resolution was put, and unanimously agreed to. 

a horse or ass with intent to ride it, and for doing so he was sub-“ The Cuaremas said he concurred with them in the vote of thanks 
jected to thirty days’ imprisonment, or to the penalty of 45. to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and he thanked them 
The object of the sluve-owner in all these restrictive laws being to | for their vote to Sir Eardley Wilmot and himself. He hoped that 
bind the peasantry, and prevent their having beasts to go to|the meeting of that day would be attended with results which 
market, to prevent their purchasing land and cultivating it on their | would rejoice them all. Jis heart was with their cause, and he 
own behalf. (Hear, hedr.) But there were others of a more strin- had given every assistance in his power to the society from its first 
gent nature still—among those the Petty Debt Act, by which, if an formation up to the present hour, (Heur, hear.) 

employer owes his slave or servant so much money. yet, if he} The meeting then broke up. 

have not sent in a written account two davs hefore the trial comes . 
on (and it is not necessary to allow more than three days for it to ; , 
come on) he cannot bring it asa set off, but he must apply for Parliamentary Proteedings. 
a new trial, and if he does not appear, judgment then goes by f i 
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default. And added to this, double rents were continually inflicted, „ 
and the attorney-general had stated that in his opinion they were HOUSE OF COMMONS.— Moxbax, June 22. 
lawful; so that a man was charged, his wife and his children THE HILL cool. ixs. 


charged, and he could prove that when they had charged for the; Lord Jons Russert moved the third reading of the Colonial 
land, they could charge also for the trees upon it. When he had | Passengers’ Biil. His lordship dwelt on the beneticial results of the 
applied to the special justices respecting them, the only answer he ; emancipation of the slaves in the high moral conduct of the negros, 
could get was, that the law had given them no appeal, and that, if and the tranquillity of the colonics, Having alluded to the effects 
a man’s conscience would Jet him swear the charge was just, he expected from the expedition to Africa, he proceeded to allude 
they had nothing to do but to award it to him, Another law was to the difficulties experienced by the colonists in obtaining labour: 
that for the recovery of tenements, by which five-sixths of the whole | They said, ‘Slavery is now abolished—every labourer who 
population of Jamaicg might be turned out of their houses at a works in the colonies is free to make his own contract—the price of 
week’s notice? Aud the attorne -general had declared that it did | labour is regulated by competition, We do not complain of this, 
not need a second notice before the ejectment took place. In this but at least let us have the benefit and the advantage of inducing 
law it was enacted “ That when a landlord at the tie of issuing: labourers from other countries to come to our assistance, in ordei 
such warrant as aforesaid has a lawful right to the possession of the | that we may see whether free labour can compete successfully with 
premises so held as aforesaid, neither the laudlord, nor his agent, | slave labour in the markets of Great Britain? This was one of the 
nor any person or persons acting under the authority of this act, | principal objects of the present bill.“ 
shall be deemed to be a trespasser by reason of any irregularity or| Lord Howicx hoped that the act of the legislature of Jamaica, on 
inforinality in the mode of proceeding for obtaining possession as} which so much had been said of late, would not receive the asseut 
aforesaid! but the party may bring an action on the case for any of the crown. 
damage that he may have sustained by reason of such irregularity | Lord Joun RusszrTT did not think all the provisions of the act 
or informality.” Thus, whatever violence a man might commit | free from objection ; but he conceived it to be most desirable to 
in oe a warrant of ejectment, he is not to be deemed a give some scope to free labour in our own colonies. 
trespasser, but the negro must go through the expense of a court} Lord Howick expressed his full concurrence in that opinion; but 
of law to obtain redress, which, however, he might just us well | he considered indentured labour as slave labour. 
try to get from the advocates of oppression in England as from the| Sir Rosert Prer hoped the noble lord (Lord John Russell } 
Junes of the islund of Jamaica. (Ilear, hear.) The next law to would consider well before he fell in with the argument of the 
which he would refer was the Vagrant Act, and on this he was sure noble member for Northumberland. The right honourable baronet 
the assembly would allow him to expatiate a few minutes. (Hear.) | dwelt on the mischief which must result from discussing in that 
They had already seen how the negros were amerced in damages— | house the propriety of the government refusing assent to acts of 
ow they were, at a week’s notice, turned out of their houses, and, | colonial legislation. 3 à 
whatever violence might be used, were without redress, except by | Thie responsibility of deciding on the propriety or impropriety 
appealing to an expensive court. He would now show them how, | of recommending acts passed by the provincial legislatures of the 
aving got the negros out of their houses, and turned them unpro- | colonies to the approbation of the crown, would be shifted from the 
vided for upon the world, they came with a vagrant act to catch | government to the House of Commons [hear, hear.) He (Sir Robert 
them, and enacted, “that any person shall be deemed a rogue and Peel) nopan, therefore, that the noble lord, before he produced this 
vagabond who shall be found wandering abroad, and lying in any out- | act, would make up his mind as to the advice he intended to offer 
house, or shed, or any deserted or uninhabited building: and that | to the crown with respect to it [hear.] 
it shall be lawful for any justice of the peace to commit such offen- The bill was read a third time. 
der, on his own view, or by the confession of such offender, or on] On the motion that it do pass, Dr. LusnIxo ro moved that the 
he evidence of any one or more witnesses, to the house of correc- | clause relative to the emigration of the Hill Coolies be omitted. He 
tion, or to the public streets or highways, there to be kept to hard | admitted the benefit of emigration from countries with an over- 
for any time not exceeding sixty days.” (Shame, shame.) | whelming pera to others like Guiana that had an abundance 
as were the laws, they were rendered still worse by their ad- | of land. He, however, deprecated the attempt to remedy the de- 
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crease of the production of sugar in Jamaica, and some of the other 
West India colonies, by the introduction of {Lill Coolies. IIe would 
prefer taking the supply of sugar from the United States. Ile con- 
tended that the captured slaves should not be left in a state of 
slavery in Cuba or elsewhere, but carried to the British dominions, 
and treated as British subjects. The right honourable and learned 
gentleman adverted to the results of the attempts to introduce Hill 
Coolies into the Mauritius, and he said he saw no reason to think 
that the exportation of these people would not be attended with 
0 repetition of the disgraceful scenes that had already taken 
lace. 
a Were it not,” he said, “for the middle passage from Hindostan 
to Guiana, he believed that it would be better to transfer the Coolies 
to British Guiana than to Mauritius. The climate and the people 
were better suited to their nature, and the mortality was mucli less 
in the West India islands; but before consenting even to this, 
he must see some measures securing laws for the protection of those 
who were unable to protect themselves [hear.“] 

He concluded with moving the omission of all the clauses. 

Sir ALEXANDER (inant hoped that the honourable member 
would introduce a more specific amendinent. 

The Speaker having stated in what manner the amendment 
could receive eftect. 

The honourable Mr. El. I. 1or r bore testimony to the fact that the 
Nill Coolies were not backward in appealing to the tribunals of the 
Mauritius. He had been in the Mauritius, and contrasted the situ- 
ation of the labourer in the East Indies and that colony. 

“He had been employed to inquire into the condition of the 
labourers in the east, and he found that in Bengal, the remuneration 
of the labourer was from two to two and a half rupees per month. 
Would they, then, in such circumstances, prevent a man like this 
from emigrating to a place where he would be much better paid! 
Rut this difference in his wages would not be the only advantage. 
His country was subject to inundations, and the inhabitants to 
famine. In 1806 he was at Madras, when the dreadful famine 
existed. He had seen mothers tottering feebly along, scarcely able 
to carry their infants, and men dying by the road side by thousands, 
on their way to the coast to obtain some relief from the rice which 
the government had shipped. Would they, then, prevent men 
subject to the chance of such misery from emigrating!“ 

He said he was not a West India proprietor, and looked only to 
the happiness of the people tor whom they were about to legislate. 
lle was surprised that a petition should have been presented from 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company against the emi- 
eration of Hill Coolies. 

Mr. Hoes hoped the noble lord would not press these clauses, 
but give time for inquiry. If he should persevere, and the bill 
should pass that house, then it would be the duty of the East India 
Company to oppose each and every measure hy petition and request, 
to impede the progress of these clauses as they now stood. 


Mr. GranTLeyY Berkerey contended that the proprietors of 
West India property were in a most distressed state for want of 


labourers. , 
Mr. Irvine thought the West India colonies could only be saved 
by a system of general emigration, 
“Lord Howick supported the amendment, 
Mr. Lanouciuere defended the clauses. 


Sir Janes (InAMAM, though favourable to a free circulation of 


labour, was opposed to the clauses as they Stood. 

Mr. O'CONNELL recommended postponement till they had more 
perfect information on the subject. — 

Mr. V. Suirn pointed out the mischief that would result from 
ae A. Ginayt defended the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

On a division, the amendment was carried by a majority of 153 to 
109, after which the bill was passed. 


TuerspDAy, JUNF 25. 
THE SUGAR DUTIES. 


On Lord Jons Russer. moving the order of the day for the 
house resulving itself into committce on the Sugar Duties Bill, Mr. 
Ewart presented numerous petitions praying for a reduction of the 
sugar duties. f 

The Jouse having gone into committee, 

Mr. Ewart moved, as an amendment to the first clause, the re- 
duction of the duties on sugar and coffee. He said the situation of 
the poor und labouring clusses ought to be the first consideration 
with the meinbers of hot house. ‘The foreign artisan paid 40d. a 
pound for his sugar, while the English workman for the same article 
paid twice that sum, No scarce had a ed become in the households 
of the poor, that most of them were driven to the use of treacle. 
The grocers who were in the habit of selling to the poorer classes 
nad begun to cease to sell. 

“The house,” said the honourable member,“ was probably not 
aware of the great deficiency in the import of sugar for the last few 
years. In 1832 the import of sugar was, in round numbers, 220,000 
tans, While. at the close of last year, after an interval of seven years, 
with all the increase of the Population, the import had fallen to 
143,000 tons. That decrease was not temporary, but had been 
eradual and steady. The returns laid upon the table of that house 
showed that the import of West India sugar had decreased 40,000 
tons on an average of ten years from 1530 to 1839. In the present 
vear the diminution appeared to be in a larger proportion. He 
lu lieved that he was justified in saying that already the import into 
Loudon was less than at this time lust year, vy the extraordina 
amount of 12,000 tons. It might be supposed that they had a stoc 
in hand to meet the deficiencies, So far from that, the amount was 
extremely low. The weekly delivery of West India sugar in May 
last amounted to about 1540 tons. Now what had they to meet that! 
‘the stock at that time amounted to no more than 3870 tons—a 
stock only sufficient for a few weeks. Extending their view from 
Oo. West Irlian to the entire weehly delivery of West India, 


appeared that the Britis 
than might be paid for the foreign sugar. The honourable gentle- 
man, in order to trace the connection between price and consump- 
tion, went into a history of the duties on that commodity. Suppose 


slave. 


Mauritius, and Bengal sugars, it amounted to 2180 tons, and to meet 
that, the stock was only 8300 tons, so that all the sugar available 
would only last them a single month.” 


The price of British eed in bond was 228. per cwt., and it therefore 
paid 123 per cent. more for colonial su 


the duty reduced from 63s. to 34s., and the population inereased at 
the ordinary rate, the increased consumption would be 30,000 tons, 
which would vive an increase of £1,000,000 to the Exchequer. He 
concluded by moving that the duties on foreign sugar be reduced 
from 63s. to 348. per cwt. 

Mr. THoanLey seconded the motion, and observed that in the 
case of the Corn-laws they had at least the advantage of the sliding 
scale, whilst, however inadequate the supply of sugar from the 
colonies might be, the same advantage was not extended to that 
produce. 

Mr. LasoucnERe was not at all disposed to deny that there was 
at present existing a state of things with regard to the sugar trade 
which could not be looked to without apprehension. Our colonies 
till lately not only supplied the markets of this country, but po 
duced a large surplus for exportation ; but they had fallen off to 
such a degree as to render them incapable of supplying the wants 
of the British merchant. The consequence was, that the distress in 
the sugar trade was great, and the injury inflicted on the consumer 
very considerable. The right honourable gentleman proceeded to 
show that the question was not merely of a financial nature, for in 
that case there would be no difficulty. He instanced the treaties 
with Brazil and various sngar-producing states of South America, 
and with respect to free labour competing with slave-labour— 

“ Ultimately,” said the right honourable gentleman, “ that might 
he the case. Ile (Mr. LasoucneRre) hoped it might; but consider- 
ing that they were now legislating only for a single year, he thought 
no man conld say that the effect of his honourable friend’s resolu- 
tion, if carried, would be to let in any great quantity of foreign su 
from those distant countries where the labour was free. No one, 
thought, could entertain a doubt that within the liinited period to 
which this measure would extend, the great mass of the foreign 
sugar imported into this country would be from the Brazilse—a 
een which was comparatively near to us, and with which we 
carried on a large and valuable trade. In the Brazils no sugar was 
produced except by slave labour. He confessed that it would be a 
very painful duty to oppose this motion ; but the question he had to 
ask himself was this, whether he would this year consent to give 
such a stimulus to slave labour in the Brazils, and other countries 
where slaves were employed, as would be produced by throwing 
open the market of this country to the reception of their sugar. He 
owned he was not able to make up his mind that that was a course 
that he ought to recommend to the house.” 

The right honorable gentlemen proceeded to analyse the accounts 
respecting the supplies of sugar. The diminution was confined to 
the West Indies, tor the quantity imported from the East Indies 
and the Mauritius had considerably increased. 


Aoi iluxe entirely concurred in the motion of his honourable 
iend. 

Mr. IIXwWSs would support the motion, though he had voted 
against the Colonial Passengers’ Bill, because he thought they needed 
more information on that subject. The interests of the consumer 
were entirely neglected in that house. 

“The price of sugar abroad was from 20s. to 22s., while in this 
country it was 45s. per ewt. Why, then, were the people taxed to 
that amount! The only reason was that the government sought to 
confine the growing of sugar to our own colonies, but he contended 
that that was adverse to the interests of the people of this country.” 

Dr. Lusnixd ON observed that the honourable member for Lam- 
beth had thought fit to assume an opinion for the consumers, and 
that it was in favour of the present proposition, but he doubted this. 

Ille was satisfied that the public feeling which had brought 
about the abolition of slavery would not fail them now. IIe saw no 
reason to fear for the future increase of the sugar cro Looking 
to the various occupations which of necessity opened themselves up 
to the negro when his slavery was at an end—looking also to the 
necessity of his securing some produce for himself they could not 
expect, when the shackles were just struck from his limbs, that he 
would persevere in the same amount of toil as he was compelled to 
do in his state of slavery. IIe would show that the reduction had 
arisen from different causes, wherever sugar was grown —eauses 
beyond the power of man to control. That difference was 961,128 
ewt.; but it had arisen from no deficiency of labour. To use the 
words of (iovernor Light, under the most coercive system of labour 
that difference must have existed.’ ” 

He proceeded to show that the falling off in the sugar last 
enr was owing to accidental causes. He concluded with declaring 
„Ile was himself in favour of the principle of reduction of duties, 
but never at the sacrifice of another principle dearer to the hearts 
of men than any that: could be conceived (cheers.) Ile remembered, 
when the slave trade was proposed to be given up, and when it was 
argued by the opponents of that measure. that the trade was a nursery 
for British seamen, and that it produced millions of pounds of 
capital to this country, and tended to augment its national resources, 
the futher of the noble lord opposite used this expression I dare 
not weigh gold against blood’—(Cheers.) Such was the expression 

used by the Earl of Harrowby on that occasion. (Cheers.) He 

entreated the government to persevere in their present line of con- 

duct until a departure from it should become absolutely necessary- 

And certain he was, from his long experience of their feelings on 

this point, if a fair appeal were made tu the people of this nape 
that the great majurity of them would deprecate nothing on 

so much as the adoption of a measure which was certain to tend to 


the perpetuation of slave y, and sure to aggravate the misery of the 
(Cheers.) 
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Mr. A. Cu ar MAN did not believe that any measure which involved 
the breach of treaties and the perpetuation of slavery could be ud- 
vantageous to the shipping interest. ae 

Mr. O’CoxnELL never gave a vote with a greater conviction of 
its propriety than the vote he should give against the motion of tlie 
honourable member for Wigan. 

No! The people of England had already made their choice. 
He would warrant that there was no man who would call a public 
meeting to petition upon this subject. (Cheers.) Let them appeal 
to the public, and tell them how many furthings they would save in 
the pound of sugar grown by slaves beyond what they would pay 
for sugar grown by tree labour, and then let the public take their 
choice. This great experiment ought to be properly carried out. 
It was the duty of the government, day and night, te make the ex- 
periment complete ; and the planters on their side ought to aid the 
government. a 

Mr. C. P. VıLLIERS supported the motion of his honourable friend, 
and asked if there never was to be any sympathy with the people of 
England. 

Mr. W. Gs.anstoxe, iu an able and eloquent speech, exposed the 
inconsistencies of the honourable members for Wigan and Wol- 
verhampton. 

Mr. Ewart replied. 

On a division, the motion was lost by 122 to 27, 

Colonial and Fortign Intelligente. 
UNITED STATES. 

Waites any BLAckS.— From the Pittsburgh Christian Witness 
of the 9th of April we copy the following uct of the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana, 

An Act to prohibit the Amalgamation of Whiles and Blacks. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, 
that herealter no negro man, mulatto, or uny man having one-eighth part 
of negro blood, shall be permitted to marry any white woman of this State, 
nor shall any white man be permitted to marry any black woman, mulatto, 
er any woman having one-eighth part of uegro blood. 

Sec. 2. No Clerk of this Stute shall issue any marriage license to any 
sich persons named in the first section of this act, under pain of a fine of 
tot less than five hundred dollars, nor more than five thousand, for each 
ofence, to be recorded by presentment in indictment in the proper Circuit 
Court, and said offence shall work a forfeiture of his office. 

Sec. 3. All such marriages as are prohibited by this act shall be null 
ani void. 

dec. 4. Each and every person who shall aid, consult, abet, or in any 
maner be known to assist in any such marriage us is by this act prohi- 
bited, shall be subject to a fine of not less than one hundred, nor more than 
one thousand dollars, to be recovered as aforesaid. 

Sec. 5. Each and every person who shall marry in contravention of the 
Provisions of this act shall be subject to a tine of not Jess than one thou- 
sanc, nor more than five thousand dollars, and be confined in the State 
Prison for not less than ten nor more than twenty years. 

Sec. 6. Any officer of this State or minister of the gospel who shall 

celebrate the banns of matrimony in cases prohibited by tbis act, shall be 
subject to a fine (if a Minister) of not less than one thousand, nor more 
ten thousand dollars, to be recovered us aforesaid ; and if an officer, 
he shall be subject to a fine of not less than five hundred nor more than 
five thousand dollars, to be recovered as aforesaid, and such offence shall 
work forfeiture of his office. 
„Soc. 7. This act shall be in force from and after its publication in the 
Indiana Journal and Democrat, and it is hereby respectfully requested that 
each and every newspaper in this State publish this act free of charge, that 
the world may know our law upon this subject. 

James G. Rean, Speaker of the House of Reps. 

Davin Huis, President of the Senate. 

Approved Feb. 24th, 18-40. 
; Davio WALLACE INDIANA, to wit. 

I, William J. Brown, Secretary of State for the State aforesaid, do 
an that the foregoiug is a true copy of the original bill now on file in 

ce. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
State at Indianapolis, this twentieth day of February, 1840. 

W. J. Brown. 


New Axri-sIAVERr OnANIZATIox.— The last papers inform us 
that the American Anti-slavery Society hax suffered a division. Dissa- 
tiafed with some of its proceedings, several of its most distinguished 
members have seceded from its ranks and organized themselves anew, 
under the designation of the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 
Among its officers we observe the names of Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
James G. Birney, Henry B. Stanton, and other ciminent men. They 
have originated, as the organ of the society, a periodical entitled the 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter, in size and appearance the 
400 copy of ourselves. We hope in our next to be able to give the 
address of the Society contained in the first number of the Reporter. 


Tax SLAVERY Question AMONU THE PRESBYTERIANS.—The 

Guardian contains an account of the proceedings of the 

assembly of New School Presbyterians, which met in Philadelphia, 
on the Alst of May. We extract the following: 

Overture No. 2, on the subject of slavery was called up, and Rev. 
Mr. Leach, of Virgi la, gave notice that he should move the follow- 
ing as a substitute for the preamble and resolution reported by the 
committee, via. 

“ Whereas slavery, as it exists in the United States, is a subject 
-Over which the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church has 
00 control or power to legislate, and which was, after a thorough 

discussion by the last assembly, referred to, and declared to belong 
to the inferior judicatories of the church whose local and relative 
eas it is to inspect the moral and religious character and con- 
duct of their own members; therefore Resolved, That henceforth, 
lmemorials and petitions on the subject be considered as inappro- 


Priste to the functions and relations of the gencral assembly.’ 


The following resolution was then moved and 9 ie == 

“ Resolved, ‘That the further consideration of this subject be- 
postponed until Tuesday morning next.” i l 

This motion was reconsidered, and Dr. Cox opposed fixing a time 
for the discussion of the subject. It would create unnecessary 
excitement, and call together a multitude to hear the debate. 

Rev. Mr. Leaca, of Virginia, said, that in offering the substitate 


| which he had proposed, he had no design to go into the discussion 


of the subject of slavery. In his own state and in his own synod, 
he had freely expressed his views on the subject ; but this was nor 
the body to legislate. Let those who believed that the gencral 
assembly was a legislative body, go and cast in their lot with those 
who hold that doctrine. Bug he held, and so did his brethren at 
the south, that this was a subject over which this body had no 
control, and there was no alternative left but for the assembly tu 
put an end to the discussion of the subject of slavery here. It was 
the only way by which the south can be prevented from a separate 
organization. ‘They are about to take this step, and he wished the 
assembly would act immediately on the matter and dispose of it. 
that he might write to his frieuds from Virginia to Ploriada, that 
they need not hesitate to send commissioners to the assembly, us 
this subject was now put at rest. He entreated his brethren, as 
oe valued the union of the church, to desist. from distracting it 
with this subject. The abolition movements had put back the cause 
of religion at the south twenty years. 

Mr. Leach was reminded that he was wandering from the ques- 
tion, which was simply on postponement, and he desisted. The 


| motiou Was then put on postponement, and lost. 


This subject was discussed for several successive days. The 
following extracts will show the tone of the debate :— 

Mr. Leacu of Virginia resumed. He said that the assembly had 
just decided, in the case of the complaint against the Synod of 
Genesse?, that a man had no right to circulate reports injurious to 
the character of his brother without bringing the charges against 
him ina regular way, that he might prove his innocence. Such 
reports the assembly had just decided are slanderous. And it was 
slander to charge Christians at the south with being such grievous 
sinners, without arraigning and trying them according to the con- 
stitution. Brethren ought to bear this in mind, when, in their 
memorials, and speeches, and prayers, they charge the south with 
flagrant sin. Some of the memorials that have been read ask that 
slave-holders may be excluded from the communion of the church. 
But have those who make this request reflected that they are pro- 
posing a new test—a new basis. ‘By the introduction of new tests 
unknown to the constitution, our once wide-spread church has 
been reduced ton small fragment: and will this assenibly go on 
and reduce it still lower, and lop off other branches. The south 
asks that you will cease to come here to agitate this subject. What 
is the use of coming here every year to tell the church and the 
world that the south are great sinners? We have our bibles and 
our confessions of faith, and know what is right as well as you. You 
only irritate and exasperate, without doing anything for the remedy 
of the evil. There was a remedy in progress, and liad we not been 
interfered with, we should have been twent years in advance of 
our present position. Mr. Leach extended his remarks, and as- 
sured the assembly if they continued from year to year to agitate 
this subject here, Mason and Dixon’s line must divide the church. 
The very least that would satisfy the south, would be an assurance 
that when they came herc, they would not be assailed on this 
subject. 

Mr. WI Is, of the Presbytery of Oneida, entcred into a long and 
warm discussion of the abstract question of slavery, and the duty of 
immediate emancipation ; and in the course of his specch referred 
to the remarks of Mr. Leach, that the south would not send dele- 

tes to the assembly, unless this subject was let alone. Mr 

Wells suid he had no wish to make any threats, but he knew the 
north and the west, and if this assembly did not take ground on 
this subject, and speak out against the sin of slave-holding, he knew 
Presbyteries that would not be represented here again. Ilis mind 
he said, had come to the deliberate conclusion that this was to 
be the test question in the church and in the nation, and that men 
must take their places as anti or pro-slavery. Mr. Wells went on 
to say, that the Presbyterian church was the stronghold of slavery 
aud charged those in the assembly who were disposed to give this 
subject the go-by as fearing man more than God. The Moderator 
here called Mr. Wells peremptorily to order as reflecting on the 
motives of members. Aftera few remarks, at the request of seve 
ral of his friends, Mr. W. sat down. 

Mr. Parker of New York—The question is asked, is slavery: a 
sin? It is u foolish question; just as tuolish as it would be for a 
mun on the confines of Prussia to inquire, is despotism asin? There 
would be no use in agitating the question there, if libert y to preach 
the gospel were not allowed. Slavery in all its horrors existed in the 
Roman empire in the time of the apostles. A man would kill slaves 
to feed the fishes in his pond, but the apostles did not agitate the 
question, We may as well ask, is not abolition a sin. Ile heard 
a lecture on chemistry a short time since. The meaning of the 
word antimony was given. It was discovered that this substance 
was gpod to fatten hogs, and it was proposed to give it to the monly 
who were a poor Jean set of inen; and when the monks took it for 
that purpose it killed thein, and they called it auti-moicn, i. e., against 
a monk. Thus the word antimony was introduced, which means 
nothing like the thing. It is so with the word abolition. It don't 
mean opposition to slavery, it means opposition to ministers of the 
gospel. Mr. Parker then introduced extracts from anti-slavery 
publications denouncing ministers of the gospel ; seeking to unsettle 
them, and spreading divisions in the church, and asked if this was 
not sin, This was as much the spirit of anti-slavery as to hold up a 
whip, and say that this is for our poor brothers and sisters at the 
south. What has abolition, the real Abby Kellyism of anti-slave 
dune for the cause! It has made our young men impudent ; it has 
set up our once humble coloured members to teach thcir ministers. 
It has made systematic attcinpts to injure men's characters, and in 
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had its toundation in truth, instead of taking shelter beneath the privilege 
of office. 

The course he ha- adopted is, without doubt, the one most likely to 
raise him higher in the estimation ot those who have been accustomed to 
oppress the poor, and to utter reproach against the Bapti-ts, but it is 
questionable whether this will compensate him for the loss of the respect 
and confidence of the bulk of the population, 

Conscious of the rectitude of their conduct, the Baptist missionaries 
intend to take little further notice of his Excelleney’s unsupported accusa- 
tions against them. He ha> deliberately defamed a body of men becanse 
he beard reproach uttered against them, but they forgive him for this 
wrong. They neither fear his censure, nor desire his praise ; and he may 
be assured that. while they will yield to none in subjection “to the powers 
that be in loyalty, or obedience to the laws, they hope ever to be found 
the steady, unflinching advocates of civil and religous liberty, and to feel 
themselves honoured by whatever censures they may incur through their 
determined opposition fo injustice and oppre<sion. Happy, indeed, would 
they be to hail the day when party spirit should be unknown, and when 
mutual confidence and good will, the surest safeguards of the liberties of 
the people, and the basis of true prosperity, should be cherished by all 
classes of the community. They deeply regret that his Excellency 
chould have retarded its reproach, and rendered it extremely improb- 
able that a consummation so devoutly to be wished will be rejoiced over 
during his administration. 


accomplishing this work has been as cruel and wicked as the spirit 
of those who sell their brethren. Mr. Parker said that, rather than 
take the ground which these abolition memorials proposed, he 
would prefer that the assembly should warn all the churches under 
its care to have nothing to do with these anti-slavery societies. He 
knew that some would go away and say that he was the apologist 
for slavery, but they would not say that he was the apologist of 
anti-slavery societies, and he did not mean they should. 

Dr. IIII I., of Virginia, said that he did not like the terms anti- 
slavery or pro-slavery. Though born in a land of slavery, it was 
an abomination to his feelings; it was a grief to him when he was 
a boy, and it was a grief to his heart this moment. Ile was left an 
orphan when five years old, with a patrimony of a few slaves und a 
little land. Ile never increased the number of his slaves, and out- 
ved them all. When he married the wife of his youth, with whom 
he still lived, her father knew his feelings on the subject, and wisli- 
ing to give his daugliter some servants, they were secured to her, 80 
that he had no control over them; but his wife holds a woman und 
her jour children as slaves. Again and again, said Dr. Hill, we have 
offered them their liberty and means to settle in Africa, but they 
have refused to leave us, and prefer to remain where they are. 
Thus we are sluve-holders, and it seems we must be cast out of the 
church, and are called abominable sinners in the sight of God. Dr. 
Hill then went into the Bible argument on the subject of slavery, 
and read various passages, and expounded them as not condemning 
slavery as in itself sin. He said that the manner of the abolitionists 
in trying to make an impression on the hearts of slave-holders, 
raised a protuberance instead of making an impression—it was like 
taking a man by the button of his coat und slapping him on the side 
of the head to make him attend. Ile entreated the brethren to pause 
in their career, and not drive off the south from the church by 
their course. 


BarBapos.—EMiGRATION seems to be becoming here a very serious 
matter, and the planters are beginning to reckon it uo joke.“ 

‘The Liberal of the 25th of April, after mentioning the embarkation 
of a party the day betore, adds, “the number embarked cach day we 
believe to be very large.” Notwithstanding all the studied obstructions 
to their removal.“ the labourers are going, and reem determined to go 
for all that has heen said or done as yet to prevent them.“ The editor justly 
says,that ‘the proprietary body have committed a grand faux pas” in the 
ill-treatment of the labourers, and they are getting in return just what they 
deserve. They seem, however, to be rendered trantic rather than wise. 
Under the late audacious law, they have prosecuted Mr. Day, of British 
Guiana, for acting as an emigration agent; and Mr. justice Applewhaite 
has inflicted on him the extreme penalty, a fine of £50. In passing 
sentence, this sapient judge with great naivete adds the $liowing 
remark :— The reason wny I have put the law into full execution, by 
imposing the sum of £50. is because I have been greatly annoyed xy 
persons coming to my office to sign certificates, I have intimated the sane 
officially to his Excellency the governor, and trust the fine imposed will 
puta check to the emigration system, which is increasing more ind 
more.” The court of appeal bas reduced the fine to £25., but Ir. 
Day intends to carry the matter before a still higher tribunal. 


. WEST INDIES. 


JAMAICA The Baptist Herald furnishes the following corres- 

pondence :— 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE FIR CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALFE, 
GOVERNOR oF JAMAICA, &c. &c. &c. 

Sir, We have read with feelings of astonishment and regret a 
despatch from yourself to her Maje@ty’s secretary of state for the 
eclonial department, dated 16th October, 1839. 

You have, in that despatch, made some charges calculated to injure 
our character as christian ministers in the estimation of her Majesty's 
government and of the British public, charges which we feel fully capable 
of refuting to the satisfaction of all unbia-sed and honest men. The 
charges to which we refer are contained in paragraphs 13 and 14. (Here 
the clauses are cited at length.) 

Now, sir, reserving for the present our opinion of the despatch gene- 
rally, and of the degree of credit to which your opinion of affairs in this 
colony, given after twenty days’ residence in it, is entitled, we beg leave 
respectfully and urgeutly to request you to supply us with the specific 
facts upon which you denounce the Baptist missionaries as a „political 
party? and as evincing a partisanship” to which their having 
“ greater infinence than any other sect in the island ” is to be attributed. 

Awuiting your reply, we have only to add that we fear no scrutiny, 
that we are willing and desirous to have our conduct inquired into before 
an impartial tribunal; and we fully expect that, in justice to ourselves, 
cur congregations, and the society whose agents we are, you will be 
prepared either to substantiate or retract the charges which, without 
knowing us, or waiting to judge for yourself, you thought proper to 
preter against us. 

We have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient and humble 
servants, 


On the 10th of April, a public mecting was held “ to consiler 
the steps to be taken on the new act to prevent emigration.” The 
meeting, of which Mr. Prescod was c airman, is represented aa 
“ decidedly the most numerous and respectable political mecting 
ever seen In the island.” „A rather inconsiderate proposition to 
petition the local legislature on the subject,” we are told, wa re- 
jected with “ a burst of indignant feeling. The measur eresolved 
on was a petition to the Queen. 


Dowtnica.—The Dominican of the 29th of April informs us, 
that licutenant governor Macphail had suspended from the council Mr. 
Blanc, the senior resident member, and had accepted the resignation of 
Mr. F. H. Garraway, another member of that body. It will be in the 
recollection of our readers, that these gentlemen had distinguished them- 
selves by a virulent opposition to the measures rerommended by the 
government. Their places are filled up by the nomination of W. T. 


T. Burcurtt, Montego Bay. Joux Crarx, Brown’s Town. Rainy, and James Garraway, Esqrs. 

Warrer Denby, Salter's Hill. Davip Day, Port Maria. : 

B. B. Dextrr, Stewart Town. E. J. Francies, Lucea, Tue same paper furnishes the following gratifying account of the state of 
Jous Hurcuins, Sav.-la-Mar. T. E. Warp, Falmouth. things in this island :— 


Baptist ministers connected with the Baptist Western Union. 
By Tuomas F. ABBOTT, 
Secretary to the Baptist Western Union.” 
St. Ann's Bay, April 13th, 1840. 


THE GOVERNOR'S REPLY. 


King's House, April 20th, 1810. 

Sir—A letter dated the 13th instant, but received on Saturday the 
Sth, Lezring your signature, with eight other names subscribed, seem- 
ingly in the same hand-writing, has been received and laid before the 
governor. 

His Excellency directs me to inform you that the tone assumed in that 
letter would alone preclude a reply; but further, that even if the tone 
and contents were unexceptionable, he could never with due consideration 
to the obice entrusted to him, render it amenable to individuals for any 
communications designed to elucidate the state of affairs in this island, 
which he might at any time, in the discharge of his public duty, submit 
to her Majesty’s ministers. 

His Excellency has deemed it right in courtesy, that you and the 
gentlemen concerned with you in the letter adverted to, should be 
apprised of the reasons which prevent your receiving auy other reply 
than the acknowledgment which Jam now instructed to convey. 

I have the honour, to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. M. Higginson, See. 


„The near approach of the second anniversary of entire FREEDOM 
forcibly induces the anxiety of all concerned in that glorious event as to 
the results of the period that has followed the ist of August, 1838, not 
merely with respect to the cultivation of the late slave owner's secret 
and source of all happiness—his sine qua non, which to him gives the 
very spice and essence to life—the sugar cane, but also as regards the 
good order, general industry, and morality of the liberated population. 
There exist, we are happy to state, satisfactory grounds for believing 
that not only have all the gloomy forebodings of ruin and devastation and 
woe, so confidently predicted by the Anti-abolitionists, been falsitied by the 
events that have happened, and things thereby become no worse; but 
that in almost every point of view they have been rendered better, and 
the interests of industry, good order, and morality, placed on a more 
secure and permanent basis, and exemplified to greater advantage. 
Aided by the information of persons upon whose accuracy we cau rely 
with perfect security, we find that it has turned out that the sugar raised 
and exported in 1839, is about the same as that of the years immediately 
preceding. The crop of 1810 it is extimated, will be on some estates lern 
than last year’s, whilst some places expect no variation and others an 
incercase. ‘Ihe present cultivation, notwithstanding, as well as the very 
general willingness of the labourers to engage in work by contract, or 
task-work, has invested every party with the most cheering prospects as 
regards the crop of 1841, which is expected to exceed considerably that 
of this year. Never was any expectation on this head more general, we 
understand, or expressed with more confidence. Indeed we see no 
reason to doubt in a progressive increase of our agricultural prosperity. 
The good order and subordination of the labourers, are attested by the 
quarterly trials of crime carried on in this town, which, notwithstanding 
the absence of any summary jurisdiction amongst the magistrates, are 
proverbially few and trifling, almost to ridicule. Taking into conside- 
ration the little public or private encouragement afforded by those con- 
nected with the government, or with properties in this island, the 
ànd those who judge between the accuser and the accused according tothe | morality of the labourers, though yet lamentably deficient, deserves a far 
Art rules of equity will, we think. decide that it would have been quite greater share of praise than might at first appear their due. Every one 
as man and christian-hke had his Excellency shown that the reproach | mu-t allow that general freedom has cone much for this branch of 
which he htd heard uttered, and which he circulatce against the Bapti-ts, | osr rubyect.” 


‘The Rev. T. F. Abbott, St. Ann's Bay. 
The missionaries connected with the Baptist Western Union felt it to 
be a duty which they owed to their friends and snpporters to call upon 
his Excellency, Sir Charles Metcalfe, for a statement of the facts upon 
which the accusations against them in his despatch of October 16th 1839, 
were crounded. 

They certainly had no reason to suppose that their request could be 
complied with, feeling confident that no such tacts could be adduced ; 
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from perfect regularity, or should have got through it without an 
3 ruffle, was 505 to be expected ; but on the whole, the 
proceedings have been conducted with admirable temper, wisdom, 
order, and unanimity—so much so, as to afford eminent reason for 
thankfulness to Him who has all hearts in his hand, and just 

and for believing that he has vouchsafed his merciful blessing. 
One painful event only occurred. On the fourth day of the 
Convention, during the afternoon sitting, a waiter who had 
gone to close the windows against rain, was, by the rebound of 
one of them, precipitated from the cornice of the hall, a height of 
nearly thirty-feet. We deeply regret to state, that his fall, 
(which created of course a deep and most painful sensation) al- 
though not immediate] M fatal, has been productive of fatal results. 
It is matter of gratitude, however, that it did not occasion the 
loss of more lives than one, and that those upon whom the fall- 
ing servant was thrown have suffered, as may at present be 
hoped, no permanent injury. Subject to this affecting occurrence, 


Juty I, 1840.) 


British Gurana. Mr. Carbery is pursuing his work as immi- 
gration agent in the United States with much diligence and effect. The 
following extract of one of his letters, which we take from a late num- 
ber of the Guiana Chronicle, will exbibit one of the grounds on which he 
is encouraged : I am glad to state, that the legislature of Maryland has 
introduccd u bill giving permission to persons lo liberale their slaves, on 
condition of their emigrating lo Guiana and Trinidad ; formerly this could 
not be dune unless the slave consented to go to Liberia. You are no doubt 
aware, that in all the slave states the increase of free coloured popula- 
tion is looked upon with dissatisfaction, and many of them have passed 
laws forbidding owners to manumit their slaves unless they removed 
them from the state at the same time. But for the detestable infernal 
slave-trade, which is carried on between Virginia and Maryland and the 
cotton and sugar planters in the south and west, those states would no 
doubt long ago have followed the examples of their northern neighbours 
and abolished slavery; not from any compunctious vi-itings of con- 
science, but because, from the impoverished state of the soil, slave labour 
is not in the majority of cases profitable. Mr. Randolph, a distin- 
guished American senator, told the Virginians long ago, that instead of 


their slaves running away, the time would come when 
ginians) would be glad to run away from their slaves. 
would long since have been accomplished, 


offered by the legislature. 


ture of Maryland as highly auspicious to my undertaking.” 


It appears from this statement, that Mr. Carbery’s mission is looked 
to the American Colonization Society. 
Yet the Liberator (Mr. Garrison's paper) encourages it; and so does Dr. 
significant words, * Depend upon it, Mr. 
We hope the abolitionists will see 


upon as acting in a similar way 


Channing—adding the very 
Carbery, the abolitionists must do it. 
what they are about. 


A great show is now made of liberality and indulgence to 
Immigrants, and it has its effect; but its genuineness may be doubted. It 
1 not all gold that glitters, nor is it safe to accept matters as indulgen- 


ces which ought to be secured as rights. 


Much pains has been taken by the government to induce the court 

If they would do this, there 
Russell would not grant them, 
copious means of encouraging immigration included. The combined 
court, however, have attached to the civil list impossible conditions; one 
of which is, that they shall have unrestricted permission to obtain immi- 
The Guiana Chronicle bewails their 


of policy to pass a satisfactory civil list. 
was scarcely anything that Lord John 


grants from all parts of the world ! 
fatuity. 


“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The subject on which an ENGLisHwoman has written to us will not 


be discussed in our pages. 


— 


Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
LONDON, Jury ist. 


AT the 5 of our last issue we announced that the Anti- 
i nvention was sitting ; we have now to'announce that its 
session has closed. From day to day—the sabbath alone excepted 
continued, until late in the evening of 
F * Ten complete days were tlius spent in 
its business, and certainly they were spent in a most business-like 
The attendance of delegates and the interest of the 
ceedin If it was felt difficult in 
anticipation to understand what the Convention might find to do, 
it was not long before all such difficulties vanished away. Foreign 
delegates have 5 noble and uncompromising sentiments, 
lich will be of incalculable influence in the 

countries from whence they came—of which the speeches of the 
Treasures of 


slavery 


—its deliberations were 
Tuesday the 28rd ultimo. 


manner. 


proceedings were sustained to the last. 


the reports of w 


American delegates present an eminent example. 
information have been acquired, by the kind and invaluable com- 
munications of gentlemen thoroughly acquainted with the several 
departments of the vast subject the Convention had before them, 
asample of which may be cited in the admirable paper of Dr. 
Madden on the slavery of Cuba. Principles have been discussed 
and laid down which have important practical bearings, und the 
enunciation of which will go far towards moulding the attitude 
of society into an express condemnation of slavery—as in the case 
ot denying christian communion to the slave-holders. And, 
Y, measures have been determined on for awakening the 
attention of both sovereigns and people to the obligation and 
necessity of liberating the millions who are still held in bondage— 
48 an illustration of which we may quote the resolution to ad 
all sovereigns whose dominions comprehend slaves. After citin 
these examples, however, we beg to observe that we have cite 
them as examples only; and to add that they do not stand out all 
prominently among the numerous proceedings of which we can 
ere make no mention. The conviction, indeed, has heen uni- 
versal among those who have witnessed its proceedings thatthe Con- 
vention cannot fail of producing much good, and an amount of good 
very far excceding—although these have been great—the trouble 
and expense incurred by it, That an assembly of four hundred 
men, collected from such diverse quarters, should have addressed 
then.selves to so much important business without some deviations 


11 ' ' 


(they the Vir- 
This prophecy 
had not the perpetually 
increasing demand in the sugar and cotton states for slave labour enabled 
the planters to adopt, with great profit, the honourable vocation of 
‘slave breeding. But among the planters there are many persons who 
are restrained by moral considerations from selling their slaves to the 
dealers, and who would willingly manumit thei if no obstacles were 
I entertain no doubt at present, that I shall 
succeed in procuring the liberation of many slaves on condition of giv- 
ing them a passage to Guiana, and I hail the proceedings of the legisla- 


every providential circumstance connected with the assembly has 
been favourable. The sittings of the Convention during the two 
last days were, on account of the „ state of Freemasons 
Hall, conducted at the Friends’ Meeting House in Gracechurch- 
street, which was found well adapted to the purpose. They were 
closed by well-merited expressions of thanks to the vice-chair- 
men and secretarics, upon whom so large a portion of labour have 
fallen, together with the publication committee and the gentle- 
men of the press. After the business of the Convention had been 
concluded, the Rev. Mr. Woodwark, with a few serious and suita- 
ble remarks, presented the following sentiments, which the assem- 
bly received in devotional silence. 


That this Convention desires to offer reverend thanksgivings to At- 
MIGHTY Gop, for his gracious providence in permitting the assembly of 
#0 many christian philanthropic men from different parts of this country 
and from other nations to deliberate on the best means of effecting the 
utter extinction of slavery and the slave-trade, for the harmony which 
has obtained among its members as to fundamental principles of action, 
and for the cordiality and general unanimity which have distinguished 
their proceedings. And that, re-calling to mind those pacific, moral, and 
religious principles upon which as a Convention it is agreed to act, it 
would conclude its important deliberations by expressing its entire de- 
pendence on the blessing of Him who has given us command to break 
every yoke, and to let the oppressed go free, and by recording its solemn 
sense of the necessity for every friend of the cause not to relax in their 
efforts in this great undertaking, until unconditional freedom shall be 
secured to every slave. 


We have made the preceding statement as a matter of fact, and 
not of enlogy. If it were proper for us to speak the praises of 
the Convention, we might easily find topics of commendation, 
We might say much and truly of the purity of motive, the sin- 
gleness of heart, and the willing self-denial by which the assembly 
was actuated, and the noble consecration to the cause of freedom 
by which all its proceedings were animated and sustained. We 
might place it beside other gatherings, whether of crowned heads, 
of statesmen, of merchants, or of philosophers; and we might 
challenge pre-cminent distinction for it in comparison with them 
all. In disinterestedness, benevolence, and comprehensiveness, in 
enlightened views, in hallowed fecling, in lofty sentiment, in deter- 
mined perseverance, it has had not only no superior, but no equal, 
It is unique, and has neither likeness nor companion in the histo 
of the world. We check ourselves, however. Too closely are 
we connected with this matter to be at liberty to enlarge in such 
a strain. Others of no mean name and eloquence have said such 
things, and may again say them. For ourselves, we have only 
to add, let our works be our eulogy. 

On Wednesday, June 24th, was held at Exeter Hall the first 
Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
of which we have given some account elsewhere, It was alto. 
gether a splendid and powerful mecting, and a worthy finale to 
the proceedings of the Convention, Particularly gratifyine was 
it to see on the right hand of the royal duke who presided, M. de 
Guizot, the French ambassador to this country ; inasmuch as his 
presence on this occasion may be considered as a public pledge of 
the determination of his government to accomplish the abolition 
of slavery in the French dominions. 

These matters have far outrun our capacity of immediate 
reporting. We shall, however, continue to give double numbers 
of this paper, until we have fetched up the whole of our lee-wa 
and placed the entire „ on record in our pages. We 
believe we may state that they will subsequently appear in a stil) 
more complete and authentic form in a separate publication, 
which will deserve no mean rank among contributions to the 
instruction and welfare of mankind. 


Tue question of reducing the duty on foreign sngars has been 
discussed in the House of Commons, and negatived by a lar 
majority. The deficiency in the supply of sugar from our colonies 
has given rise to the demand for the admission of the forei 
article ; and were it possible to bring into the British market on y 
sugar the produce of free labour, we should be far from tting 
it, This, of course, has not becn contemplated by the parties 
itating the subject, neither would it be practicable if attempted. 
The admission of slave-grown sugar into the home market could 
not be viewed without the deepest concern, since it would occasion 
a most lamentable aggravation both of slavery and the slave-trade, 
In the proceedings of the anti-slavery convention, Dr, Lushing- 
ton founded on this circumstance a strong appeal to Mr. Knibb to 
encourage the emancipated peasantry in the cultivation of the 
sugar estates. Mr. Rnibb replied to this with the best feeling 
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and gave assurance that, if tle peasantry should be justly treated, | 


suffer such oppressions as are inflicted by the laws lately enacted, | 


he would use his infilnence to promote the cultivation of sugar 
but he added, with his characteristic emphasis, “ If they are to 


we will go to the mountain; and, even if England be ruined, 
Jamaica shall be free.” There is something in these words deserv- 


| 
ing the attention of morc parties than those who heard them. | 


Wr have to congratulate the friends of humanity that the IIill 
On the question that the bill | 
ass, Dr. Lushington moved; 
clauses, and the motion, we , 


Coolies are saved for the present. 
(the Colonial Passengers’ Bill) do 
the omission of Lord John Russcll’s 
rejoice to say, was carried by a majority of forty-nine. This 
result is to be ascribed principally, no doubt, to the interposition 


of the East India Company, who, at the late quarterly court of 


proprietors, adopted a petition hostile to Coolie exportation, and 
thus gave the coup de grace to the noxious scheme. We sce it 
stated, however, that the issue is owing in part also to the tenacity 
with which Lord John Russell has withstood the importunities of 
the West Indians to share the spoil. If he will not let the Coolies 
be taken to British Guiana, he shall not export them to Mauritius. 
Such are the elements of legislation! Of course now, before 
anything more is attempted in this direction, we shall have the 
East Indian documents, which are all important en this matter, 
and which have hitherto been wanting. From them there can be 
no question we shall derive ample materials for further, and we 
hope successful opposition to this new slave-trade. 


Tur last West India mail further acquaints us with the state of 
avitation into which this island of Jamaica has been thrown hy 
the measures of the governor. At almost all the Baptist mis- 
sionary stations, publie meetings have been held on the subject of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s dispatch of the 16th of October last, and 
a very liberal use has been made on these occasions of the new-born 
privilege of freedom of speech. ‘The tenor of the resolutions passed | 
at these mectings may be judged of from those which appear in 
our columns as advestiscments. The energy thus evinced by the 
Baptists (who, in addition to the public meetings, have addressed 
a letter to the governor, calling upon him to justify his despatch by 
facts) is galling, of course, to the old plantocraev, and has brought 
down upon them a storm of malignant invective, unequalled | 
since the memorable period of 1891. To the previously existing 
matters of contention the Baptists have now added a religious 
question, by making seme pretty severe attacks upon the church. 
Tui. step appears to have occasioned them tlie loss of some friends, 
and to have inflamed beyond all bounds the rage of their 
enemies. At one of the meetings the quotation of an expression 
which lias become sufficiently eclebrated in this country—the 
church destrovs more souls than it saves—so wrought on Mr. 
Castello, the Editor of the Falmouth Post, that he started up to 
denounce it as “a lie,“ and, in order to defend the assau ted 
church, exhibited the carnal weapons of a heavy stick in one 
hand and a large open knife in the other, thus bidding“ defiance 
to the Baptists?” and all their crew. On the point of dispute thus 
raiscd we shall express no opinion, We should have thought 
that the Baptists in Jamaica would have found enough to do 
under present circumstances, without augmenting either the 
number or the vehemence of their controversies; but of this, of 
course, they must judge for themselves. It ts duc to them to siy | 
that they exhibit no signs of fear, and in the multitude of their 
adherents they have an undoubted tower of strength. Another 
occasion of vehement denunciation has been found in the decla- 
ration of one of the missionarics, that, there being now a con- 
siderable number of free-holders among them, “they did intend | 
to influence the elections.’ Of course they do; and so does 
every man in this country, or anywhere else, who has a vote. 
And so they ought ; they would be traitors to the cause of liberty 
if they did not. Is it possible that the little knot of attomics 
who have hitherto had the power of returning the members of 
assembly should have been supposing that black men would 
acquire votes as free-holders and not use them? We are sure they 
will be sorcly disappointed. The elective franchise is a privilege 
of far too great and obvious value for the young frecholders to 
despise; and let them know that the influence on an election 
which any man can exert by his vote is a just and legitimate 
influence, which he not only may use without fault, but cannot 
refuse to employ without a dereliction of his dutx. Let them be 
deterred from it by no outery, and by no intimidation., In con- 
cluding this article, we make a short quotation from the Baptist 
Herald, to show the present feeling of that body :— 

The Baptists (says the governor) are à political party; the Baptists 
(says the mercenary and needy press) have proved themselves by their 
Jate meetings to be what his Excellency has represented them to be. 
That the Baptists have formed opinions, and that their views of the con- 
duct of his Excellency are widely different from those of the pro-slavery 
press, we are realy to admit: but that the Baptists “ have done evil,” or 
are doing evil, we most strenuously deny. The fact is, the influence of 
this body of Christians is the terror of the slavery faction; their numbers 
constitute a formidable phalanx on the side of freedom; their public 
meetings exhibit their pauls ascendancy ; and their righteous principles 
form the most powerful obstacle to the encroachments and inroads of a 
policy franght with the malignity, and armed with the machinery, of an 
accursed system of oppression. They have, however, nothing to fear. 
‘heir cause is the cause of justice, of humanity, and liberty; and greater 
is He who is for them than all they whoare against them, 


| 


y 
| 


of that bh. nly. 


ANOTHER scene is now in course of exhibition in the drama v 

Grant versus Stainsby and Oughton. Our readers cannot have for- 
gotton the action brunght by this notorious person against the Rev. 
Messrs. Stainsby and Oughton for defamation, or the verdict of a 
Jamaica jury, amercing these faithful ministers in four thousand 
five hundred pounds damages, with ruinous costs. Under legal 
advice this iniquitous decision was carried into the court of error, 
with a view of bringing it, if necessary, before the privy council. 
It appears, however, to have been necessary, in order to carry out 
this design, that the amerced parties shoul give security for the 
payment of the damages and costs, in case of the decision being 
ultimately against them. As they were resolved never to pay 
these damages, they refused to give this security. Grant has 
consequently obtained judgment for the amount, and these admi- 
rable and persecuted men are now suffering under this process. 
Mr. Oughton, with whose proceedings we happened to be more 
fully acquainted than Mr. Stainsby’s, has made use of the little 
time afforded him to pay all his just and lawful debts; and, 
abandoning the rest of his furniture and books to the process 
of law, has gone to prison to take the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act. His determination in this matter is noble, and we think 
wise. The principle is, that, if the West Indians, who can easily 
enough get verdicts for large damages, can also get those damages 
pes there will be a bounty on malicious prosecutions, and no 
unit to the multiplication of them. They may, perhaps, be 
repeated out of sheer malice; but at all events, they must not 
he allowed .to became profitable speculations. On this ground 
Mr. Oughton, who in Vis own person is nearly worthless asa 
pecuniary vietim, has preferred suffering an incarceration of some 
months in order to take the benefit of the law as au insolvent 
debtor, to purchasing his liberty and ease by expending the funds of 
British and Christian benevolence in nner Ne detestable perse- 
cutor. His atfectionate flock will minister kindly to his wants while 
he is in prison, and the sympathy, admiration, and prayers of the 
Wise and good will everywhere be engeged on his behalf. We 
earnestly hupe that a kind Providence may watch over his life, and 
preserve it amidst the perils of so critical a situation. 

We have further learned that, upon the examination of this 
trial at the colonial office, orders were sent to the attorney-general 
of Jamaica to take depositions respecting the conduct of Grant, 
and, if in his opinion tice warranted such a measure, to institute 
a public prosecution against him. ‘The depositions thus taken, as 
we are Informed, make out a worse case against this infamous 
debauchee than that exposed by the prosecution of Stainsby and 
Oughton ‘but, upon their being submitted to the governor, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, (who has received Grant at his table) he 
declined to Smction a prosecution, on the ground that “ they 
were too horrid to be true! They are therefore sent to Downing 
Street for further instructions, Are we to imagine it possible they 
should he cushioned there? We know that Chief Justice Sir 
Joshua Rowe, who tried the case, and who afterwards weleamed 
Grant, as one of his associate judges, to sit on the bench by his 
side, is in England, and it imay be part of his object to smother 
the rank impurities of his friend; but we trust Lord John Russell 
will never lend himself to such a scheme. A state of morals so 
awfully polluted and polluting as this case of Grants brings to 
light, requires all that can be done by the government and by all 
its officers to contribute to its purification. | 


A 


MOsT Serious crisis has been produced in Jamaica by the in- 


considerate (to use the mildest possible term) conduct of the 
governor, in giving his sanction to some of the laws enacted by 
the assembly during their late session, together with the unqua- 


ited applause with which he thought proper to take leave 
That applause we are sorry to say has been 
echoed at home: and the noble scerctary for the colonies has 
stated in parliament that the government are highly gratified 
with the conduct of the house of assembly. He has further in- 
formed the country that he does not mean to advise her Majesty 
tu disallow any of the laws complained of, but that he is about to 
content himself with making representations to the island legisla- 
ture, which hetrusts will not be uninfluential for their improvement. 
Now it is ascertained beyond all doubt, and indeed is manifest on 
an attentive view of the laws in question, that there are inserted 
into them most unrighteous and cruel clauses, directly denying 
justice and working oppression ; and that they constitute a Series, 
so connected one with another as by their combined operation to 
produce, what was no doubt intended by the framers of them, 
u state of practical slavery under the name of freedom. Vet it 
is such laws that Lord John Russell will not recommend her 
Majesty to disallow. It is for the passing of such laws that 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, (whom Mr. O’Connell has justly desig- 
nated “an unworthy successor’ of Sir Lionel Smith), has eulo- 
gized the assembly of Jamaica, and the secretary of state for the 
colonies has repeated the disgraceful praise on the floor of tho 
British parliament. His lordship has been long regarded as the 
friend of liberty and social improvement, and there is not one of 
her Majesty’s ministers from whom there might have been 
expected a more firm front against the restoration of planter ty- 
ranny under the name of conciliation. It will be a severe morti- 
fication and disappointment if his hands, beyond those of all 
other men, are to be employed in rivetting anew the chains of the 
slave, and in wresting from nearly a million of British subjects 
the freedom which the British people have so dearly purchased 
for them. As to the representations which he believes will be so 
influential with Jamaica planters to extract the poison out of their 
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new laws, not the slightest expectation of 


good can be founded on 


them. Even if they should ultimately lead to any beneficial 
change, which is in the highest d improbable, it can only be 
through a series of delays extending, perhaps, through several 


years, during which time the oppressive laws will continue to be 
in operation, as they now are, and within which time they must 
have accomplished incalculable mischief, if they will not even 
have effected the whole of their design. Most earnestly do we 
call on the noble lord at the head of the colonial department to 

ive his serious attention to this important matter ; and most em- 
phatically do we affirm our own conviction that nothing but the 
exercise of the royal prerogative in this instance can secure cither 
freedom for the negro, or prosperity for the planter. 

To the aden ie of the planter, indeed, the laws in question are 
as unequivocally hostile as to the liberties of the negro. No error 
more egregious can they have fallen into, than to have supposed 
that oppressive laws will augment their command over ur. 
However they may operate in this method for a time, their effect 
in the long run, and very shortly too, will be directly the reverse. 
They will give greater vehemence and impatience to the desire 


which already extensively exists among the peasantry to acquire 
The planters 


smal! plots o und, and to. become independent. 
know very well that considerable portions of land have already 
been purchased by the missionaries, and that free villages are 


ising on every side. Such laws as they have lately passed are 
directly adapted to give strength and magnitude to this course of 
things. Land is too frequently in the market for the missionaries 
to be prevented from buying it to any extent they please ; and 
the multiplieation of free villages is the plan upon which they 
have determined. We hail this determination with the greatest 
delight ; since we are convinced, not only that the system pre- 
sents the only escape for the peasantry from the rod of oppression, 
but also that it is the unequivocal germ of social happiness and 
improvement, without being in any degree hostile to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. We could even find it in our hearts to thank the 
house of assembly for enacting laws which have so direct a tend- 
ency to force onward a system so full of benefit to the negro, to 
violate his deeply rooted but foolish local attachments, and to 
drive him by despair to a change he would have dune well to 
adopt from choice. But what are the infatuated planters about 
Jer themselves ? Do they not see that such dreadful pressure 
upon men who can escape from them is but leaving themselves 
every day more destitute and helpless! They say they want 
labourers to remain ; and they procced to furnish them with cogent 
reasons to depart! It is true they cannot all if at once ; but 
many can go, and the rest as soon as possible will follow. Already 
is one of the Baptist chapels turned into a barracks—that is to 
say, it is divided into small apartments for the temporary accom- 
modation of families who are waiting for free allotments—and the 
missionaries are resolved to devote every one of their chapels to 
a similar use, rather than there shall be wanting an asylum 
for the cruelly ejected tenant, or the houseless wanderer wickedly 
hunted as a vagrant. It is madness for the planters to persevere 
in such a course. Sugar cultivation must be destroyed by it. 
All the branches of agriculture, but ially this, are 1 
feeling the ruinous effects of it; and it is only by adopting a dif- 
ferent course that the productiveness of the estates can be saved. 
There is yet another point of view in which the subject may be 
regarded. The Jamaicans, like the planters of Guiana and Trini- 
dad, are crying out for emigrants ; yet at the same time they are 
making the condition of the labourer there oppressive beyond en- 
durance. In this respect the planters of Trintdad and Guiana have 
shown much r sagacity. Without making the laws what 
they should be, the managers of estates in these colonies have 
begun materially to mend their manners, and have adopted indul- 
gent courses toward immigrant labourers. The consequence is 
that they are receiving large additions to their labouring popu- 
lation, and are deriving an immediate reward from their wisdom. 
But who do the planters of Jamaica think will emigrate to the 
islo of springs under the system they are now parung: Not 
the veriest wretch on earth will knowingly place himself within 
the reach of their oppressions. They may as well “ call spirits 
from the vasty deep.” If, therefore, they neither fear God nor 
regard man—both of which conclusions we might, perhaps, be 
constrained to admit—for their own interest they should stop in 
their career of folly. 


We congratulate the island of Dominica on the decisive measure 
which has at length been taken by the government, in order to 
destroy the factions and virulent opposition which has long and 
effectually been presented to every salutary 155 ition by the 
majority of her Majesty's council in that island. Mr. Blane, the 
president of that body, as its senior resident member, has been 
suspended by the lieutenant-governor, and the resignation of 
another member, Mr. F. H. Garraway, has been accepted. Major 
Macphail and the government deserve great credit for this resolute 
Proceeding, which has long been imperatively demanded. Things 
will go on better now in Dominica, 


There is advertised in our columns to day, at a very moderate 
Price, a very pretty medal, commemorative of the Anti-slavery Convention 
E held. On the principal face is the head of Mr. Clarkson, executed in 
R Id relief, with a border inscription, ‘‘ Thomas Clarkson, president of the 

nti elarery Convention, June 12, 1840.” On the reverse is the now 
ell-known figure of the kneeling African in chains, with the motto, Am 

not a man and a brother?” This figure is executed with great spirit. 
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ried, the convention entertained a 
rature. 

Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of the Abolition Society of America, said i 
was on account of some sentiments advanced b Tey * 
ported Mr. Birney’ con A7 the gentleman who had su 
to the operation of the American constitution with refi 
admitted that at the outset their fathers had sianed, and that they. G2 
hed sinned also, with regard to the constitution of America Ilg Hanf. 
therefore, to make a plain exposition of one or two principles of the 
stitution as they bore upon slavery, and he would take an o oe 

r. ey, to show what neral con > 
3 ge gress could do indirect ip for the 
district of Colombia. 
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A DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 
TO THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


In the deep midnight solitude 
A vision o’er my spirit came: 
Methought upon a mountain stood 
A mighty angel, rob‘d in flame, 
Who, with a voice that shook the sphere, 
Call'd to the nations, every one, 
To gather at his feet and hear 
That a new era had begun. 
And lo! he wav'd his giant hand, 
And forth they came, from every land 
Illumin'd by the sun. 


Thick as the dust o’er deserts driven 

In clouds by the Sirocco blast, 
From every region under heaven 

Th’ innumerable millions pass d. 
Methought upon a boundless shore 

Before my eves outstretch'd they stood, 
Sublime and vast, and evermore 

Moved like the green leaves of a wood, 
When storms amid their branches biow, 
Roaring and shaking to and fro, 

A feartul multitude. 


With visave that outshone the sun, 
So bright with heavenly love to men, 
When they had gathered every one, 
Methonght the angel spoke again. 
O'er all the listening earth his voice 
Rol d like the thunder passing by, 
And bade the suffering lands rejoice 
And praise their God that rul'd on high, 
That Strife had drunk her fill of gore, 
And Peace should reign for evermore 
On earth as in the sky. 


The people bowed their myriad knees, 
And the deep murmur of their pray'r, 
Like the conflict ing roar of seas, 
Broke forth upon the silent air. 
He spoke again, and all was dumb 
While peal'd the words o’er land and sea, 
“Rejoice, O man, the hour has come, 
When slavery must cease to be ; 
The cry has risen from the sod. 
From suffering millions up to God, 
And all mankind are free ! 


4 No more shall mother slaves give birth 

To babes for traders to trepan ; 

No more shall tyrants rule the earth, 
Or man be enemy of man. 

From West to East—from South to North, 
The voice of rivalry shall cease, 

And both the white man and the swarth 
Shall see their mutual love increase, 

And still, while plenty crowns the sod, 

Shall both enjoy the gifts of God 
In freedom and in peace! 


No more shall! war affright the day, 

Or rapine smoke obscure the sun, 

The olden age has pass’d away, 
And the new era has begun!“ 

He said—and in a stream of light 
Methovght he vanish’d to the sky, 

While all the people at the sight 
Bowed low their heads in eestasy. 

And call'd each other to rejoice 

And shout with one triumphant voice 
Praise to the Lord on high. 


The Vision fled !—O dreaming heart! 
And shall the hope in slumbers given 
Droop inthe waking, and depart ? 
Forbid it, O relenting heaven ! 
Experience may obscure the beam 
That hearts enthusiastic see ; 
But were perfection all a dream, 
How cold and dark this world would be! 
Hopes of the just—if ye increase, 
The strife begun shall never cease 
Till all mankind are free ! 


CHARLES MACKAY. 
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(Continued from our last.) 


l Mond 
The resolutions proposed by Mr. Birney having been 55 
motion on the influence of British lite- 


s resolution, he wished to pass to what he said with i 
bey 


L 
ite course to 


very. The hon. member for, Dublin had allud to the 


It was true, the general congress of the United States 
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had not power to abolish slavery through all the states, but they had the power 
to do it in this district. Did they ask what could be the benefit of abolishing 
slavery in so small a district! In the first place the occasional discussion 
of the whole question must take place, and all the various objections of the 
slave holders must be met, and must be, as they would be, completely 
answered. Now, in lis country, as in this, it was the habit to report 
speeches at length; these reports were printed in their newspupers, and 
carried into every part of the slave-holding states, where an anti-slavery 
delegate could not venture but to meet certain destruction by lynch law, or 
the yet more summary jurisdiction of the bowie-knife. Thus they would 
bring the subject home to the planter's bosom, aad thus sooner or later 
they might operate upon bis heart. (liear und cheers.) Again, with 
regard to the district of Colombia, not only would it be the subject of 
discussion by the highest legislative body in his nation, but by their abolition 
of slavery iu that district this body would say to the nation that it wasa 
system that was not fit to live. It would be a declaration by the highest autho- 
rity inthe land thar slavery ought to be exterminated. (Hear, hear.) It 
was in allusion to this that senator Preston in South Carolina, who strongly 
resembled the hon. and eloquent gentleman (Mr. O'Connell) beside him, 
not only in personal appearance, (laughter) but also in the use of the 
argument ad hominem— had said, We must resist the abolition of 
slavery in Colombia.” And why? Because it is the gateway of 
American slavery.” On this ground the American congress had refused 
even to receive petitions on the subject, in defiance of the right of peti- 
tion, in defence of which, when refused by the Britisk throne, his fathers 
went to battle and to death; and thus—(I am, said the hon. gentleman, 
an American, and you wil pardon ine for saving so)—wrung trom it that 
independence which they regarded as their birthright. (Chvers.) Yet 
this same people for five successive sessions have denied this right. 
(Hear, hear.) Again, congress had the power not only to abolish slavery 
in Colombia, but indirectly to exterminate what iz called the internal, but 
what Quincy Adams rightly called on the floor of the senate, the infernal 
slave-trade. (Cheers.) It is admitted generally that congress has the 
power to exterminate this, the main pillar of American slavery. He had 
called it the main pillar—if permitted he would vary the figure, and call 
it the jugular vein of the system, without which it would cease to live. 
The northern states were the breeding states, while the southern states 
were the consumers. ‘The northern slave states reared slaves, whom the 
southern states worked intu premature graves. (Hear, hear.) The 
former were the Congos and Guineas of American slavery to the extreme 
southern states. In raising hemp and tobacco at home they did not need 
dlave-labour. Slavery, therefore, was made profitable in the northern 
states by raising men and women for sale, (hear, hear) and he would 
only sat, with regard to their ambassador to this country, that while 
he was a slavcholder, if he did not traffic in human flesh, he was an 
exception to the great mass of Virginian glaveholders, and he thought it 
incumbent on that gentleman to prove that he came within the exception 
insteud of the general rule. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. O’Coxxett—He denied any knowledge of such practices in 
America. - 

Mr. Srantox—Then I say he is too ignorant to represent the Ame- 
rican people here, (loud cheers) or too dishonest ; for there lies on this 
table a document from the press of his native state, which savs, that in 
1806 twenty millions’ of dollars worth of slaves were sold from Virginia 
to the other states. (Hear, hear.) Virginia not a slave-breeding state ? 
In what else is her prosperity but in human flesh? (Hear, hear.) Now 
what would be the effect of the extermination of the internal slave-trade ? 
The answer was—It was profitable there in the cultivation of cotton, 
sugar, and molasses, to urge men to labour beyond wnat human 
nature could bear. The slaves in the cotton fielda were worked into 
their graves in seven years—a system which, if universally carried on, 
would depopulate the world in a century. How was this vacuum supplied? 
By slaves from Virginia and other breeding states. (Hear, hear.) He 
would mention a fact, by way of illustrating this, which had been told 
him by a Baptist minister who attended the convention from Virginia. 
He said that he had asked a Baptist slaveholder, a member of his con- 
gregation in Virginia, whether he was not apprehensive lust the slaves 
should rise in insurrection against their masters ? and the answer was, that 
there had been sometimes apprehensions of it, but that God, iu his pro- 
vidence, had opened for them a safety valve in the extreme southern 
states, which purchased their slaves, and worked them to death in seven 
years. (Great sensation.) Therefore he (Mr. Stanton) asserted, that if 
congress took up the sword of constitutional power and cut this jugular 
vein, slavery would turn pale and gasp at the southern end, and die of 
apoplexy at the northern end. (Hear, and laughter.) ‘There was an- 
other way in which this might be accomplished. namely, by the non- 
admission of what were called free states to the Union. At the period 
of the passing of that splendid declaration, that all men were created 
equal and entitled to equal rights, there were thirteen states in the 
union, of which six were free states, or just on the point of being free, 
and seven were slave states. Since the American confederacy was formed 
thirteen other states had been admitted to the Union, eight of which 
were slave, and five free states. But thisadmission was voluntary on their 
part, and thus they had swelled the numbers of =lave-holders in con gress 
both of senators and representatives, Yes, lke him of old, they had 
sold their birthright. but thev had not, like h'm, obtained for it a mess af 
pottage, for they now ruled them with a rod of iron, These slave states 
now controlled the nation. But there was hope for freedom even yet. 
In the north-western section of the republic there was a most splen:lid 
country now rapidly filling up with the free population of the Un. ted 
states. This formed whet was called the north-west territory, the land 
of which was of the most fertile kind, which steam-boats traverse:! for 
upwards of three thousand miles, and which was fertile in towns and 
cities. (Hear.) The population of the United States Howed over, not 
into the slave states, but into this district; and now there were tc 
new terrritories ready for admission to the union. 
were admitted to the union, they might by-and-bve give the anti- 
slavery party the preponderance, for the south had nothing where- 
with to counteract them but swamps and Indians. Here then was the 
reason why Texas wished for admission to the union. These far north- 
west states were rapidly making New Englands, and the southérn states 
would not be able to withstand them, unless Texas were admitted to the 
union, Was it asked, Is this the situation of America? Evenso. The 
general government had no power to abolish slavery, but in the indirect 


If these states, 


stitution, but it would require the assent of two-thirds of the whole 
states to accomplish this. Hence the necessity for reliance upon moral 
power; and when he spoke of moral power he meant also political action, 
(Hear, hear,) and hence the resolution he had the honour to submit. 
They relied on external application; the civilised world must erect a wall 
of exterminating fire around American slavery, that would melt the hard 
heart of the slave-holder. (Hear, hear.) The abolitionists were feeble 
as a body. but strong in power. (Cheers.) As yet their numbers were 
contemptible, though, thank God, they were growing in strength. 
Therefore they fell back for assistance on the civilised world. One great 
power they desired to bring to bear for this purpose was the literature of 
the world. He thought he was paying a compliment to his nation when 
he suid they were a reading people. He had travelled from Torquay to 
London. and had hardly seen a newspaper; but everybody read with them 
—everybody in America was a politician—everybody had a title to nobil:ty 
—evervbody was heir apparent to the throne, (Laughter) hence they 
were politicians from necessity. Every mechanic had his summary, and 
every gentleman his broad sheet; the former was to be seen in eve 
workshop, and the latter in all the saloons of their aristocracy, for such 
they had. ‘The Americans were a reading and a discussing people, but he 
took pleasure in saying the fountain head of their literature was Great 
Britain. (Cheers.) It was from the land of Shakspeare and ot Miiton, 
of Bolingbroke und Pope, of Hume, and Robertson, and Mackintosh, 
they gathered all the gems which sparkled in their literary diadem. He 
came then to England, and said, give us an anti-slavery literature. 
(Her. hear.) He would state some facts on this subject, which might be 
thought amusing. He had already alluded to the effect of British litera- 
ture upon America, and such was the case with its theology. Their 
theology was that of Hall and Baxter, of Warburton and Paley, of 
Tillotson and Taylor. Their law was derived from that of Coke and Black- 
stone, and others down to Mansfield, who made judicially the glorious 
decision, that the moment a slave set his foot upon British ground that 
moment he was free. Their histories were those of England, from 
Hume to Mackintosh. The politics and eloquence of America were derived 
from England. It was on those great principles which, previous to the 
revolution, had struck so deep, and thrown up their trenches so high, 
which were to be found in the works of Burke and the other distinguished 
men who then thundered in the senate, and which had made the hearts 
of the Americans burn within them, on which the eloguence of America 
was founded. Why, from the days of Chatham to O'Connell (cheers) 
the eloquence of the British senate had found attentive listeners in 
America. The eloquent denunciation of the scalping knife by Chatham 
had not only been thundered in the British senate, but in everv city in 
America. It was recited in every school; and when a lad at school, he 
had ofttimes repeated it. And even now, in Boston, the denunciations 
of American slavery by O'Connell were repeated amid enthusiastic 
plaudits. Theretore British eloquence was the eloquence of America. There 
was another portion of her literature by which England might reach the 
American mind, namely, by reviews. Ten or fifteen thousand copies of 
reviews puhlished in this country were circulated in the United States. 
An American house had ten or twelve thousand subscribers for those 
reviews, who subscribed on condition that they should be reprinted entire. 
An article in one of them. The Martyr Age,“ excited so great a sensa- 
tion there, that the publishers were obliged to apologize for its insertion. 
In the southern states a man must run the gauntlet, if suspected of enter- 
taining anti-slavery principles. If such a one attempted to go into the 
birth-places of Rush, Jay, Franklin, and Washington, he must also take 
his winding-sheet with him; but these men would read these publications; 
they might feel di-turbed by it, and put it down; but the next day they 
would feel perhaps some shame at being thus disconcerted by a book, 
and take it up again, and thus these principles might strike into their 
hearts, and taxe root downwards, and branch upwards. (Cheers.) He 
asked them on behalf of the American abolitionists that England would 
saturate her literature with abolition principles, (hear, hear) that her 
periodicals should join with them. There were novel readers in America 
as well as here. and they asked Edward Lytton Bulwer to introduse these 
principles into his works, they asked Dickens, who was read and honoured 
throughout America for his deep insight into human nature, to do so 
also; and they asked the newspaper press which, though of less import- 
ance, was also read in America, to assist in the great work, and if this 
were done. as slavery was abolished in the West Indies, so would American 
slavery fall. They had heard of resistance to moral power. The 
American peop'e were a brave people, they had this moral power, but 
they would be unable to resist the influence of the literature of this 
country. This was his last hope He spoke as one who had stood up 
against slavery amid strife and opposition, with those who had bared 
their breasts to the bowie knife in defence of their principles. (Cheers.) 
They fell back for assistance on British sentiment—on O'Connell, on 
Buxton, and on Clarkson, to reach forth their hands in their support, 
and cheer them on. Send us, concluded Mr. Stanton, I will not say a 
purified, but a vivified literature, instinct with the principles of freedom. 
Let it come in your literature, your periodicals, and your newspapers, and 
speak for treedom—and thus reach the ears of men whom the voice of the 
abolitionist cannot reach, until they shall feel a pleasure in the knowledge 
of the truth of our principles, and unite with us in their dessemination 
until slavery shall cease. (Loud cheers.) He concluded by moving — 

„That while the literature of Great Britain exercises so vast an in- 
fluence over the pubiic opinion of America, we deem it the duty of 
British abolitionists individually, as well as collectively, to make 
systematic efforts to secure a frequent, clear, and full expression of the 
sentiments of the nation, through its leading political and iterary 
periolicals on the subject of slavery and the anti-slavery enterprise in the 
United states; to fix the attention of the world on the successful results 
of the West India experiment, and to spread before the American publ:c 
evidence of the deep in tignation of the civilised, world again: a slave- 
holding republic.” 

The meeting then aljourned till four o'clock. 


Evenine SITTING. 

The chair was again taken at four o'clock by the Rev. R. K. Greville, 
LL.D., when the disc:ission of Mr. Stanton's motion was resumed. 

Mr. Wexpert Pulrrirs, upon being called upon by the chairman, 
rose to second the resolution which had been proposed previous to the 
adjournment by Mr. Stanton. He had but a fact or two to add to the 
statements which had been made by Mr. Stanton, and, as he had gone 


manner of which he had spoken. They had the power to alter the con- | through the ground so thoroughly, it was not necessary to detain the con- 
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vention any length of time. What he wished to call the attention of those 
present more particularly to, was the fact of the southern portion of the 
union being shut against all the efforts of the abolition press, and the 
north itself had also laid an embargo upon all anti-slavery proceedings. 
If anything issued from the anti-slavery society of New York, what be- 
came of it? Why, it died there. (Cheers.) They could not even per- 
suade any of the great leading newspapers of the north to insert their 
publications, or the tacts A stated with respect to the West India 
experiment, and it was utterly impossible for many of those present to 
imagine the ignorance that pervaded the northern public wah respect to 
the quc-tion of slavery; and in spite of that ignorance they would not be 
instructed. {hough there was no room in any portion of che American press 
for the advocacy of slavery abolition, or the statements of their pro- 
ceedings, yet full latitude was given to the distorted calumnies ot the Jamaica 
press. (Hear, hear.) There was, in fact, no attention paid to any anti- 
slavery publication in the United States, with the exception of some of 
the slave-holding portion of the community, who occasionally alluded to 
them because their feelings were harrowed up by them, and they were 
told truths which they did not like, and could not deny. Now in order to 
show the manner in which those who advocate the abolition of slavery 
were treated in Boston, he would advert to a circumstance which took 
place. In that 977 they had an athenwum, in which was a very extensive 
library. Lydia Maria Child, an individual who must be known to all 
present for her literary productions, was some time since allowed the 
use of the library there, but since she had written works against slavery, 
that permission had been recalled. She had been told that her works 
had been thrown out of the window by the solicitor-general of Massa- 
chusetts, and the greatest indignity had been used towards her. Several 
similar cases had taken place in other parts of the United States, and the 
fact was, that unless some different course was adopted, the anti-slavery 
society might just as well bottle up their publications, and place them 
ander the corner-stones of the great buildings in America, as attempt to 
give them circulation through the whole community of the United States. 
The voice that was put forward in this great cause, and which spoke so 
loudiy in England—was in America only a whisper, which was drowned 
in the discussion of parties. Mr. O'Connell had told them that morning 
that the flag of England floated in every sea, and its voice was heard in 
the remotest parts of the world. He agreed with that honourable gen- 
tleman in all that he had stated upon this important subject, and he 
trusted that this country would mako its voice heard in America in 
behalt of those who were in bondage there. (Hear, hear.) They had 
been asked if they had not agitated the anti-slavery question in America, 
as Wilberforce did in England? They were doing so, and all they wished 
was that the English people, through the press, should state that they 
were doing so—(hear, bese and cheers)—as that would effectually silence 
the malice of those who call the advocates of the abolition of slavery 
fanatics. (Cheers.) When he went back to America, and told them 
that he had seen the white man and the black man walk arm in arm, he 
should not be believed. Why? ‘Because he was an abolitionist. (Cheers.) 
He wished to have it recorded by the British press, that the coloured man 
was to be received in the same manner as the white—that they were to 
be considered as brothers, deriving life and health from the same bene- 
ficent Creator. That was the principle, and the true principle, of the 
abolitionist, the man who was so despised and so little heeded in America. 
All the publications of the anti-slavery society were discarded in Ame- 
rica; and he would venture to say, that even the tract of Mrs. Weld 
would not be read by one in a thousand persons in America. But if 
these things were noticed in the Edinburgh, and other publications in this 
country, they would be read in America with the greatest avidity. (Cheers.) 
Their wish was to raise the man who was a slave to a level with 
his fellow-man. They wished to do that by education, and alo by 
exciting the sympathy of christians in his behalf. That was only 
to be done by the expression of the public sentiment—the religious 
public sentiment of England in their behalf. (Hear.) To show again 
the spirit which existed in America against those who advocated the 
abolition of slavery, he might just mention that the Hmancipator, a 
e the object of which was to be known from its name, had 
requently been returned from the South to the north, because the post 
master would not send it forward; and such was the height to which 
prejudice was carried on this subject in America, that if they were told 
inthe pages of the Emancipator that such and such and such was the 
case, they would not believe it, but would say it was an anti-slavery lie. 
(Cheers.) But if the same things were only told them by a portion of 
the British press, they would believe every word of it. The fact was, 
that it might be said in America of this country that the sceptre had not 
departed from Judah, (cheers) that though the connexion had been 
dissolved between this country and America, as far as holding its own 
parliaments and directing its own affairs, yet they were in its vassalage, 
as far as talents and genius were concerned. ‘The abolitionists had 
eloquent and devoted men in their cause, but the American public would 
not listen to them. England, and England alone, was the fulerum by 
which American slavery was to be uprooted for ever. (Hear, hear.) 

The worthy gentleman concluded by seconding the resolution. 

Mr. Stanton wished, before the question was put from the chair, to 
state one or two facts showing the palpable ignorance in America of the 
proceedings of those who advocated the abolition of slavery. In qne 
instance, a senator of Connecticut had stated to him that he did not know 
the fact that Great Britain had emancipated the slaves in its colonies. 
— Laughter.) Another fact was with respect to a member of the con- 
gress of Ohio, who had stated that he did not know that Great Britain 
had put an end to slavery in her West Indian colonies.—( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. G. Brapsurn of Massachusetts, wished to make a few observa- 
tions before the resolutions were put. He agreed with the statements of 
his friend who had preceded him with respect to the ignorance of the 
ee to the proceedings in this country of those who advocate 
the abolition of the slave trade. He was, however, afraid that that 
iknorance was not genuine. He believed that they knew the truth 
0 enough, but they were not willing to admit it; and the only way to 
5 š a them do so, was by ublishing the exertions of those who endea- 
(He 7 an end to slavery in the publications of this country. — 
n ear.) The Americans called themselves a republic. Now he 
aise A areas might be as well to try those who were against the abo- 
te Savery by their own theory. What was the meaning of the 
mm republic? Why it meant a state governed for the interest of 
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the whole community. Was the interest of the whole community, he 
would ask, considered by any state, whether a republic or not, when 
slavery was allowed to exist? Yet such was the state of things in re- 
publican America. Why even the autocrat of Russia, who held his 
authority from God alone, admitted that the government should be 
carried on for the benefit of the people; and he would venture to say 
that the government of Russia was far more like a republic than the 
government of America, for in the latter country they did not profess to 
carry on the government for the benefit of the whole, for there it was 
said that all men were born equal with one another with the exception 
of negros.—( Laughter.) They had not the liberty of the presa in 
America, neither had they religious liberty, for a man in that country 
could not avow his religious conviction with respect to slavery, unless 
that conviction was that it was patriarchal. He hoped the periodicals of 
Great Britain would take some puins to hold up in their true character, a 
large number of persons in America, who called themselves abolitionists. 
Some who did so, were the very worst enemies the anti-slavery advocate 
had to deal with, for they called themselves abolitionists, because they 
did not wish it to be known how hostile they were to the just principles 
of humanity. It was one thing for them to call themselves abolitionists, 
and another to be so in reality. It was upon record, and history would 
therefore prove it, that at the time of the adoption of the American con- 
stitution it was stated, that not half a century would elapse before every 
State in America would put a total and entire end to slavery, and 
but for these terms it was his firm belief that that instrument would 
never have received the sanction of the states. The truth was, that 
every state in America was by that instrument placed under a solemn 
obligation to put an end to slavery. He trusted that the British 
people would Jabour to convince the clergy of the necessity of this 
great work, fur hitherto he must confes» that the British clergy 
were more in favour of emancipation than they were in America.— 
(Cheerz.) He trusted that the people of this country would send forth 
the voice of earnest but affectionate remonstrance among the clergy on 
this subject, in order that they might impress upon the American clergy 
what their duties really were ; and he would venture to say, that if they 
only put the 17,000 clergy of America right upon this subject, they would 
deal such a blow upon the monster slavery as would send him staggering 
to his own dark hiding place. It had been proved that emancipation 
was not only practicable but profitable, and the slave-owners must 
therefore either admit themselves wrong or assert that slavery was 
a christian institution. ‘They had chosen the latter, and they must abide 
by the decision. The worthy gentleman sat down amidst much cheering. 

Colonel Mir LER wished to make a few observations before the resolu- 
tion was put. He was sorry to say that in America every species of 
christian, the baptist, the wesleyan, the presbyterian, and all other 
denominations, were owners of slaves. This was alike disgraceful to the 
parties concerned, and the country in which it took place. 

After a few words from Captain Stuart, Dr. Cox, the Rev. Mr. Keep, 
Mr. Forster, the Rev. Mr. Colver, Mr. Galusha, Mr. Fuller, and Mr, 
Lester, the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BacxHouse moved a resolution to the effect, that the documents 
which lay on the table, relating to the state of slavery in America, should 
be referred toa committee to consider and report thereon, with a view 
to their publication. 

The motion was agreed to, and the convention adjourned till ten 
o'clock the next day. 

A committee on free labour was appointed, consisting of Messrs. John 
Cropper, Josiah Conder, John Sturge, William Boultbee, and William 
Kay; also a committee oa the results of emancipation in the British 
colonies, consisting of Messrs. Samnel Bowley, Knibb, Joseph Eaton, 
Prescod, Captain Stuart, W. W. Anderson, and W. Morgan. 


Trispay, Juxe 16th, 1840. 

The proceedings commenced under the presidency of J. G. Birney, Esq. 

The Srcxerany then read the minutes of last meeting, which were 
confirmed. 

Fresc SLAVERY. 

The SrerrTary having announced that the business of the day would be 
the discussion of French slavery, proceeded to read the credentials of the 
French delegates, 

Dr. Bowntxc then introduced the French deputies, who were received 
with loud cheers, M. D’Isambert and his colleagues, he said, bad 
honourably distinguished themselves in the French legislature by their 
efforts on behulf of liberty generally, and the abolition of slavery in 
particular.—( Cheers.) ‘lhera was also here Monsieur Cremieux, a 
distinguished French barrister, who, though an Israelite, had defended the 
protestants of the Garde from cruel persecuuon.—( Loud cheers.) 

Monsieur. D’isampint then rose, and was greeted with the most cordial 
cheering, which having courteously acknowledged, he proceeded to address 
the convention in French. As he finished every passage Dr. Bowring 
translated it to the convention. His version, however, had better be given 
in a collected form, “Our friend ( said the Doctor) begun by expressing 
the embarrassment under which he found himself. He regretted that the 
French abolitionists bad not the power of gathering round them such 
assemblies as these. But their government was so constituted that it was 
apprehensive of the outbreak of popular enthusiasm, and, therefore, the 
consideration of the subject of slavery bad been delegated to small bodies 
selected by the government, generally composed of persons of high 
influencé and rank. Hence the friends of abolition had been deprived of 
ree of the means of action possessed in this country. There was one 
single society of them—in Paris—with no provincial branches, 80 that its 
power was but slight. Still the government had done much for the great 
cause by the formation of these committees. He entreated the convention 
not to be too hasty in condemning the government for having done no 
more. It had been one of the errors of French governments to undertake 
too much. Thus, in 1850, the government took upon itself, not one, but 
many, momentous questions connected with public liberties, and had in 
consequence, to a great degree failed. Hence the proceedings of the 
French government might bear upon this question the appearance of 
hesitation, But he entreated the British public to remember, that the 
French were the first nation that abolished slavery, and abolished itin their 
own land.—(Cheers.) He said it had often been stated in foreign States 
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that the English had been uctuated by seltish motives in carrying emancipa- 
tion, and that it was because thev found or fancied it to be their own 
interests. If this should be said in the French legislature, he would tell 
them that they were mistaken—(Cbeers.)—that he bad found this 
convention extending their views from West Indian to East Indian slavery, 
and expanding their generous philanthropy iuto every per! of the world— 
and in the chamber of deputies his voice should net be wanting in their 
eause.—(Loud cheers.) He bud found that when in that chamber he had 
mooted the question of slavery, he had been, us was usually the case, 
assailed with violent vituperation, and covered with the obloquy and 
opprobrium of a salaried press.—( Hear, hear, hear.) Notwithstanding 
this, he and his friends of the negro would persevere, ns tbey bud persevered. 
—(Cheers.) The effect of their representations had already awakened 
public attention to the subject, and made some progress in ameliorating 
the condition of the slaves in French colonies.— (Hear, hear.) ‘Tbe 
reason, he said, Why the abolition question had not been so much 
advanced in France was perhaps the want of some master mind thet would 
devote mighty energies with untiring perseverance to it. There bad arisen 
in the chambers no W ilberforce— Cheers. )—nor out of them no Clurkson. 
—(Cheers.) Still France bad seen men truly zealous in the cause of 
liberty, and could boast of Condorcet, and Mirabeau, and IJ. afavette.— 
(Cheers.) One thing he could state, that in France tbere had never been 
any legal recognition or establishment of slavery.—( Cheers.) lt had 
been permitted, not sanctioned, and introduced only by particular 
treaties into the colonies. It was us early as 1325 thut a monarch of 
France declared that it ought to be the kingdom ot the free—( Cheers )— 
and it was not until Louis the Fhirteenth’s reign that slavery obtained 
organization, under the merchants, who, with the pretence of colonization, 
availed themselves of slave services Ilear, hear.) C. ven the Code Noire 
as it was called (the bluck law), established for the slaves certain 
ameliorations, privileges, and protection—{ Hear)—it asserted this great 
principle, that no disability attached to particular colour respecting the 
possession of civil rights-—( lear, hear, hear.) Slavery was the offspring 
of arbitrary power. Even before the revolution, however, it had been 
struck down in France, and when the liberties of the nation were 
resuscitated in the national assembly, Neckar addressed them as follows :— 
“ The time will arrive when you will carry your views further—when you 
will extend your regards to your colonies — When vou will have compassion 
on the unfortunate victims of your barbarous avarice there.’’—( Cheers.) 
But what nation was more called upon than France to promote the 
amelioration of the condition of the slave population? No nation knew 


better the evils which were inseparable from the slave-trade, and which | 


had produced desolation and misery in all parts of the globe. What more 
glorious work could she join in, than to extend a friendly hand towards 
all those who endeavour to promote the same objects? Already had one 
distinguished nation given the signal of enlightened compassion to the 
world. ‘he great cause of liberty must be eventually brought before the 
tribunal of nations, and what higber satisfaction, what greater glory 
could there be, than to obtain a pre-eminence in the glorious work? But 


woe! woe to France, if she did not recognize the importance of her | 


position, and if such ambition was too great for her capacity. He would 


now refer to the great impression which had been produced in the 


national assembly by the tew words which had been uttered by the 
celebrated Lafayette. They were to the following effect: —“ Vou have 
declared that all those who are domiciled, who possess a dwelling, who 

y the taxes, and against whom you can urge none of the incapacities 
which are declared by the constitution—thut these men can be citizens. 
And are not the negros men?—(Cheers.) The question is concentrated 
into this. For me, 1 believe no doubt can be raised on this point, 
and it was to proclaim this simple truth that 1 mounted the 
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tribune.” ‘The declaration was received with shouts of applause, 
and produced n protound impression in tbe ussembly.—(Hesr, bear, 
and cheers) But unhappily, the revolutionary torrent which soon after- 
wards succeeded carried uway all attention from the subject. Afterwards, 
indeed, upon the flar of St. Domingo there was inscribed the words 
“ rave blacks! the French recognize yvohr rights and your hberties.”—~ 
(Loud cheers.) After the peace of Amiens, Ionsparte, who had not then 
experienced the reverses and adversity which he afterwards endured, re- 
established slaverv and the slave-trade; and at that time public opinion 
was so little represented in any of the bodies nominally called representa- 
tive, that thev made no efforts to control the will of the sovereign. How- 
ever, niter the fall of Napoleon and his second rise, during the hundred 
davs of his government, one of the acts that distinguished bim, and 
probably which most honoured him, was his decree abolishing the slave- 
trade.—(( heers.) The misery and sufferings of the slaves at St. Domingo, 
and the temporary freedom they enjoyed at Guadeloupe, had much 
advanced the question. In 1814, during the reign of the Bourbons, a 
low exceedingly unfavourable to the slaves was passed, prohibiting mar- 
ringe between the black and white population; und it was urged, in a 
motion for this absurd legislation, that the marriages between the Moors 
and the Christians in Spain bad degenerated the Spanish blood. (Hear, 
and a laugh.) In 1825 and 1824 some progress was made on the ques- 
tion, in Consequence of public discussions that took pluce, and the question 
was again introduced into the Chambers; but in 2830, in consequence of 
the last revolution, the slave-trade was utterly and formally sbolished. 
He anucipated the abolition of slavery as the necessary consequence of 
that step. They had been menaced with the consequences of agiteting the 
question, and they were told that if it was mooted iu the French 
chambers, there would be outbreaks, and violence, ond revolutions in 
the colonies themselves. But the answer to that might be found in the 
fact, that the colonies had never been so tranquil as since the period when 
the agitation had commenced.—(Hear, hear.) Of late two very interest- 
ing reports had been drawn up on the social condition and present posi- 
tion of the slaves. These reports bad been laid before the chambers— 
one of them bad been prepared by M. Remusat, the present minister of the 
interior, and the other by M. de Toqueville, the author of democracy in 
America. These reports established principles, the development of 
which could not but lead eventually to the overthrow of slavery. These 
reports stated, that although they were not unwilling to consider the 
question of indemnity, yet they would not recognize the claim to in- 
demnity us a right—(Cheers)—or that they could possess any property 
in man. ‘Lhe principle appeared to him to be ulready triumphant, and he 
gained. Even in the colonies them- 
selves public opmion had made great progress, and General Bertrand, 
who accompanied Napoleon to St. Ilelena, and who was himself a great 
West India proprietor, had informed him that matters could not remain as 
they were, and that hereafter the great cause must have a victorious 
issue. No doubt there would be great resistance to such a step in Mar- 
tinique, but he anticipated great results from the growing influence of 
Die tree black population in Guadeloupe. The deputy now in Paris 


was sanguine in his anticipation of the final and complete overthrow of 
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slavery. In French Guiana, though tbey were incapable of offering a 
long resistance, and although in the island of Bourbon the slave proprie- 
tors were very influential, still he did not believe that when the voice of 
France spoke out, that that voice would not be beard, aud that the voice 
of France, proclaimed by ber legislature, could by any possibility be 
resisted by her colonies.— (Loud cheers.) He was very anxious to intro- 
duce to the convention his friend BI. Cremieux, who belonged to a body 
whose civil rigbts had been lately recognized in France, and who wete- 
now upou a perfect equality with their Christian brethren.—; Hear, bear.) 
(To he Continued. ) 
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T A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE FALMOUTH S0. 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, Convened at the particular request of its 
officers, and held at the baptist chapel in this town last Wednesday, the 
Moved by the Rev. 


CIETY, 


following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
W. Dendy, and seconded by the Rev. B. B. Bexter. 


That the Rev. T. F. Abbott be requested to preside on this occasion. The chair 


was then taken by Mr. Abbott. 
Movel by the Rev. B. B. Dexter, and seconded by the Rev. John Clark. 


I, Thut this meeting desires to repent and record its thanks to Almighty God, 
the sovereign ruler and supreme governor of the universe, forthe great measure of 


tranquility and prosperity with which he hath graciously favoured this lovely island, 
more particularly since the complete emancipation of 300, 000 uf her people froin 
unrighteous bondaze. l 
Moved by the Rev. E. J. Francies, and seconded by Mr. Richard Brown. 
II. That this meeting deeply regrets the appointment of a governor to this 
island who should have hazarded such opinions as nre expressed in the dispatch 
of his excellency Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe to the colonial secretary, 
bearing dute 16th October, 1830, befure he could have had reasonable time to have 
formed any correct ideu of the state and conflicting views of the different 
parties over whom he is appointed to rule; and thut it considers his censures on 
the labouring population and on their esteemed ministers, the buptist inissionaries, 
Are founded only on prejudice, injustice, and party bias. 
Moved by the Rev. II. J. Dutton, and seconded by Mr. John White. 
III. That in consequence of the singular and extraordinury despatch of his 
Excellency the governor having been written within, or about, three weeks after his 
arrival, and before his Excellency had the opportunity of obtuining any knowledge 
whatever of the character and conduct of the labouring population generally, or 
of the denomination in particular to which they ure attached, but in which his 
Excellency has been plensed to heun wholesale odium upon them, und on the 
baptist missionaries,—it is the opinion of this meeting, that his Excellency, by 
throwing the whole weight of his officiul station into the oppressor’s acule, has not 
only. retarded the progress of that liberty which was purchased at so costly a 
price by the British Parliament, but has also uwakened such distrust und suspicion 
that this meeting cannot have any confidence in the udministration of his 
Excellency, Sir. C. T. Mctcalfe. 
Moved by the Rev. T. E. Ward, and seconded by Mr. Andrew Dickson. 
IV. Thut this meeting considers the uttempt to do away with the stipendiury 
uingistrutes, together with the oppressive ucta recently pussed by the legisluture 
and sanctioned by the governor, fraught with evil to the best interests of this 
colony, and that every proper and constitutional means should be resorted to of 
counteracting such invidious and injurious attempts. 


Moved by the Rev. W. Dendy. and seconded by Mr. John Wallace. 


V. That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the chairman, be forwarded 
severally to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, Her Mujesty’s secretary of state 
for the colonial department; to his Excellency Sir Lionel Smith; to his 
Excellency Sir Charles T. Metcalfe; to the Rev John Dyer, secretury to the 
baptist missionary society; and to the Rev. William Knibb, treasurer of this 
society, at present representing its interests in Great Britain; and thut they be 
twice published in the Baptist Herald, the Colonial Reformer, the Patriot, and the 
Anti-Sluvery Reporter. 


FSOLUTIONS PASSED AT A PUBLIC MEETING. 
held atthe Baptist Chapel, Jericho, St. Thomas in the Vale, on Saturday 
April 11th, 1840. Dr. A. L. Palmer, in the chair. 


That part of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s despatch respecting the baptist 
missionaries, having been read and commented on by the chairman, 
it was moved by Mr. James Clarke, seconded by Mr. John Howell, and 
unanimously resolved, 


I. That we consider it ourimperative duty to give expression to our sentiments 
on that portion of Sir Charles Metculfe’s despatch to the colonial secretary, dated 
October, 16th 1839, which affects us us a society of christians. 

Moved by Mr, Henry, and seconded by Mr. Edward Campbell. 

II. Resutvep,—That, so far from thinking that the intervention of the buptist 
missionaries has prevented a favourable settlement between the planters and 
labourers, it is our firm persuasion, that if it were not for the timely, prudent, 
and christian advice and conseut of our own ministers, neither the planters nor 
ourselves would have been circumstanced us we are this day. 

Moved by Mr. — Thomas, and seconded by Mr. —— Cato. 

III. Resorvep.--That we do not think the influence exercised by the baptist 
missionaries is an evil. On the contrary, we know from experience, that their 
indueuce is of the most wholesome and loyal nature, and directly calculated to 
promote the best interests of all clusses of the community. tres’ A 

Moved by Mr. Campbell, and seconded by Mr. Phillip Reid. 

IV. REso_vep.--That we regret that Sir Charles Metcalfe, in proposing a 
remedy for diminishing the influence of the baptist missionaries, should have cast 
such unmerited reflections as he has done on the whole body of our ministers, as 
well as on ourselves. 

Moved by Mr. Francis Dennis, and seconded by Mr. Samuel Clarke. 

V. REsoLVED,—That for the information of his Excellency the governor and 
the public at large, we deem it our duty to state that the subscriptions given by 
us for the support of our church establishment are willingly contributed, and that 
Our ministers have always impressed on us the necessity of contributing what we 
do from gospel motives, and with a ready mind. 

Moved by Mr. Richard Hamilton, and seconded by Mr. Alexander Bell. 

Vi. RsoIVY ID, That so far from “not liking the amount requisite for the 
Support of our church establishment,” it would afford us the greatest pleasure to 

able to increase our contributions; and instead of becoming weary in well doing, 
we feel it our duty to augment our gifts as God prospers and blesses us. 

Moved by Mr. George Davidson, and seconded by Mr. Edward Shaw. 

VII. Resouven.---That we sympathise with our much-loved ministers whose 
churehes have been reflected on in Sir Churles Metcalfe’s despatch, and hope that 
in the midst of oppositions they will walk in the same course which they have 
hitherto pursued; @ course which we feel persuaded will ultimately prove as 
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T the particular request of the deacons and officers of the Baptist 
church, assembling at Waldensia, baptist missionary station, in the 
parish of Tvelawnv, a meeting of the Society tor the protection of Civil 
and religious liberty was convened at the above station on the 17th 
instant, when the following resolutions were unanimously carried: 
Mr. Richard Barrett in the chair, Moved by the Rev. T. E. Ward, 


seconded by Mr. Thomas Gardner. 

I, That the singular despatch of his Excellency the governor to the Marquess of 

Normunby, dated 16th October 1859, Le now read und taken into consideration, 
Moved by Mr. J. Mc Laughlin. Seconded by Mr. T. Elliston. 

II. That, in the opinion of this meeting, his Excellency the governor---by 
gratuitously aspersing the character of the labouring population of this islund, and 
condemning the conduct of vur beloved ministers, whilst totally ignorunt of buth,--- 
has proved hhnself to be a prejudiced mun, and, therefore not worthy thecunfidence 
of the population of this island over whom he is appointed to rule. 

Moved by Mr. J. Graut, seconded by Mr. R. Oliver, and supported by 
Mr. John Chrystie. 

III. That this society conceives it due to its members, and to the public at 
large, that publicity should be given to this expression of their decided and 
unqualified protestation against the unjustifiable accusations of his Excellency Sir 
C. T. Metcalfe; and that these resolutions be printed accordingly in The 
Baptist Herald” and Colonial Reformer,” In the ‘* Anti-Slavery Reporter,“ and 
“ Tho Patriot“ Newspapers. 


— —— — — — 


BARBADOS. 


T a special mecting of the Committce of the Barbados 
Auvilutry British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, held on Tuesday 
evening, March 24th, 1840,—present: Messrs, Edmund C. Haynes, S. B. 
Arthur, Henry Pinheiro, Edward W. Archer, Henry Hawkesworth, 
W. R. Hayes, Joseph Kennedy, L. Bourne, Samuel J. Prescod, Joseph 
Hamilton, Anthony Barclay, and Joseph Thorve. ‘The following resolu- 
tions were adopted,—tne first unanimously, aud the second, third, fourth, 
and fitth, by a majority,—Messrs. Thorne, Bourne, and Kennedy dis- 
senting, and Messrs. Pinherio, and Arthur declining to vote. 

Resolved, 1.—That this committee have witnessed, with extreme regret, 
the emigration of large numbers of the labouring population of this island 
to British Guiana; and believing as they do, that it is neither to the true 
interest of the people themselves nor of the country, that this emigration 
should continue, they cannot but deplore the existence of those causes 


which have led toit: 


2.—That this committee have read with much alarm and sorrow, the 
third clause of an act which has just passed the legislature for checking 
this emigration, in words and effect, as follows :— 

« Clause 3rd.—Be it therefore enacted, that from and after the passing of 
‘€ this Act, it shall not be lawful for any person, unless under the sanction of 
“ her Majesty's government, to act as an emigration agent in this island 
„without such sanction, and every person counselling, aiding and 
“ abetting any such offender, and every person who shall contract with, 
“ entice, persuade, or endeavour to seduce any labourer, or artificer to go 
out of this island to any other colony or place, shall, on conviction thereof 
before any police magistrate of this island forfeit, and pay a sum notexceed- 
“ ing fifty pounds, nor less than ten pounds, for every labourer or artificer so 
“ contracted with, enticed, persuaded, or attempted so to be, and in default 
“of payment, shall be committed to the common gaol of this island, there to 
“ remain without bail, or mainprise, for the space of three calendar months, 
“ unless the forfeiture so incurred shall be sooner paid, one half of which 
* forfeiture shall go to the informer, and the other half be paid into the 
“ public treasury of this island, for the public uses thereof; and ifany per- 
“ gon so convicted shall, after such conviction, be guilty of any such offence 
“ and be thereof convicted before any such police magistrate, every such 
“ offender shall be imprisoned in the common gaol of this island, with or 
“© without hard labour, for the space of six calendar months.” 

3.—That this committee consider it a duty which they owe to themselves, 
to their labouring brethren, and to the country, unequivocally to deprecate 
and condemn this enactment, as encroaching unnecessarily and oppressively 


on the undoubted right of the people to receive counsel and advice. from 
any persons whom they may choose to consult, or confer witb, as to the 
disposal of themselves and their services by emigration or otherwise ; and 
also on the right of every such person to give such counsel and advice, 
without incurring legal penalties. 


4.—Tbat such an enactment is, in the opinion of the committee, emi- 


nently calculated to cherish and increase the excitement existing in the 
public mind at present, and to strengthen the hands of emigration agents, 
by enlisting on their side the sympathies and influence of the friends of 
the labouring population, and the advocates of human rights. 


5.— That these resolutions be published in the newspapers of this island, 


and in the (London) Ani-slavery Reporter. 


On behalf of the committee, 
Epuunpn C. Hayneg, Chairman. 


— eee — — 


PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 


— 


1 attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 


is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 


recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin of those against whom they have been directed, 
but the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the Negro 
at so costly a sacrifice. 

At the Assizes for the county of Cornwall, held at Montego Pay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under different pretexts, against several 
well-known friends of the labouring classes in that Island. Amongst tbe 
victims of these proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the magistrates 
specially appointed for the protection of the emancipated population, in 
each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which 
can leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of 
oppression has rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom. 

At the same Assizes, a criminal information, filed by order of the Court 
against the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Baptist 
minister, was tried, and the jury, without the formality of retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chiet Justice, and the panet was left with 
his injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pay 


beneficia! to the planters as to ourselves. 
Moved by Mr. Harris, seconded by Mr. 


supported by Mr. James Steel. 

VIII. REsOLVED.---That we view the proposed dismissal of the stipendiary 
Magistrates as a most impolitic and alarming measure, directly calculated to injure 
the labouring population, and to revive practical slavery in the island under the 
mame of liberty. That we trust her Majesty Queen Victoria will never sanction a 
measure so fraught with injustice to the majority of her subjects. 2 

Moved by Mr. C. N. Palmer, and seconded by Mr. Thomas Williams. 

IX. RRSOL VID. -That the resolutions adopted at this meeting de inserted 
twice ia the Colonial Reformer, the Baptist Herald, and the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Dr. Palmer having left the chair, Mr. John Howell was called thereto, 
when the usual vote of thanks to the chairman was carried. 


— .. 


Flowers and 


— = — 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEDALS 
Sanctioned by the British and Foreign Society for the Total Abolition of 
Slavery throughout the world, by J. Davis, Medallist, Birmingham. 


Sold wholesale by H. Pai 
y H. Painter, Agent, 5, Gough Square, Fleet Street 
London, at 48. Gd. per dozen. . e : 
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[WeEDNEspay, 
These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a| BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY FOR 
greater excitement than has been known in the island since the insur-| THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE 
rection in 1832. ° THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The Negras behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most HE FIRST ANNIVERSARY MEETING ofthis Society was he'd 


deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it in EXET ` 7 : 
was once sought to deprive them by brute force, now falling victims to the i peno ue ere 5 =e 5 Gi 
is Royal Highness the Duke of $ SEX in the Chair: 


more specious, but not less effectual weapons of oppression, in the form of | . 
The Report of the proceediugs of the Committee for the past year hav- 


legal proceedings. 
The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of persons | ing been read, and the Treasurer's Account presented, the fullowing 
i Resolutions were adopted :— 


belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is no 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the parties agaiust whom these 
verdicts bave been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
Island, and, if requisite, to the ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
will involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurred. 

To meet these expenses, an earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the British public. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, with power 
to add to their number, to lay the particulars of these atrocious proceedings 
fully before the public, to promote subscriptions for the purposes, contem- 


plated, and for similar cases of oppression, and to superintend the appro- 
priation of the funds collected. 


Moved by Thomas Clarkson, Esq.; seconded by Mons. Isambert; 
supported by the Rev. Thomas Scales: 

1. That the report now read, together with the Treasurer's Account, 
be approved and adopted by this Meeting, and printed under the direction 
of the Committee.” 

Moved by the Hon. J. G. Birnie, from the United States; seconded 
by the Right Hon. Dr. S. Lushington:— 

2. “ That this Meeting, in reviewing the proceedings of the society dur- 
ing the first year of its existence, feels called upon to acknowledge with 
gratitude in which it has been enabled to promote the purposes tor which 
it was established. especially in awakening attention, both in this and 


other countries, to the dreadful enormities of slavery and the slave- 
trade.” 


COMMILITEE. Moved by D. O'Connell. Esq., M. P.; seconded by W. Allen, Esq.— 
8 À E E 3. That while this Mecting rejoices in the rapid progress of the cause 
amvEL Gurney, Isg. Treasurer. of abolition in the free states of the United States of America, and deeply 

Charles Lushington, Esq. NM. P. Rev. Thomas Scales, Leeds. 


T. F. Buxton, rsq. 
William Allen, Esq. 
Rev. John Dyer. 
George Stacev, Esq. 


svinpathises with those of our American brethren who are struggling in 
the maintenance of that cause aguinst the inveterate prejudices and sordid 
interests of their fellow-citizens, it greatly deplores and indignantly re- 
probates the existence and extension of slavery in the southern parts of 
that great republic, by which a sixth portion of the whole population is 
degraded into the conditicn of chattels and brutes, and that an internal 
slave-trade, to an enormous extent, is carried on to supply the demand 
for human beings in the slave markets of that country, under circum- 
stances as disgusting as they ure barbarous, by all which the rights of 
humanity are trampled under foot, the sacred principles of justice and 
benevolence violated, and the holy claims of religion outraged and con- 
temned, This meeting would therefore call on the American people, in 
‘tthe name of the Christian and civilized world, to renounce those great 
iniquities und the flagrant inconsistency of upholding them in direct oppo- 
sition to the solemn recognised rights of humanity as set forth in thcir 
Declaration of Independence. 
Moved by the Rev. W. Knibb; seconded by W. W. Anderson, Esq. :— 
4. That in the opinion of this Meeting the laws which have recently 
been passed in the islands of Jamaica and Barbados comprehend nume- 
rous enactments of an unrighteous and cruel character, productive at once 
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TO THE BRITISH AND IRISH ANTI-SLAVERY 
DELEGATES. 


GEnTLEMEN—Allow me, who have been one of your silent 
companions during the sittings of the recent Anti-slavery con- 
vention, to call your attention to a subject to which I felt then 
much inclined to advert, had a suitable opportunity presented 
itself; but more mature deliberation has suggested the propriety 
of thus committing the same to your cooler consideration, now 
that you have retired to your respective homes. 

We were more than once reminded we were met fo do. Let us 
silent ones consider that we must go home and do, for there is 
much to be done. Let us remember there is a place for us all, if 
we are di to occupy it, and that it is not in the power of one 
man, or of one class of men, to move the ponderous machine. It is 
by the division of labour that our great end is to be attained. We 
must one and all put our shoulders to the wheel, and not expect 
all the work to be duuc by thuse who are now standing forth as 
our champions, in that apparently paradoxical position of wagin 
a peaceful warfare against the twin abominations of slavery and 
the slave-trade throughout the world. Let us bear in mind we 
cannot carry the paradox into the financial department. We cannot 
carry on the war, my friends, without considerable cost; it is then 
in ponang the sinews of this war. That many of us who have 
hitherto been drones in the hive may become industrious bees. 

With this view I would invite your attention to the list of 
recorded delegates, upwards of five hundred in number; from 
which sup we deduct one hundred as foreigners, who may 
have sufficient to occupy their financial abilities in their native 
land. To the remaining four hundred I would then say—consider 
yourselves each pledged during the ensuing vear to raise amongst 
your friends annual subscriptions to the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery society to the amount of ten pounds; this you will 
readily perceive will produce an income of £4000 per annum, 
which I doubt not they will find ample means of disbursing in 
as out their mighty objeet. 

ou may, perhaps, consider that I have gone too far ; hut expe- 
rience has proved to me that in such matters we know not our 
own strength until we exercise it, in fact. It is only to set about it 
in iot earnest, and say we will raise such a sum, and our hopes 
will be more than realised ; every success will only stimulate to 
redoubled exertion. - 

A query may naturally arise in the mind of the reader, whether 
the writer has acted on the advice he gives to others; and as I 
do not intend this to be any other than an anonymous communi- 
cation, I may reply in the affirmative without incurring the 
charge of egotism. A year ago I determined on the plan alluded 
to, with the intention of raising ten guineas annual subscriptions 
to the funds of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery society, 
and very soon succeeded to my fullest expectations, and have 
since doubled, and I ey trust have not done yet. 


remain, gentlemen, yours truly 
July 6th, 1840. A. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF BRITISH CAPITAL IN THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


{From the Proceedings of the Convention.] 


The committee appointed to inquire, : 

1.—Whether manacles for slaves are manufactured in this 
country. 

2.—Whether 1 
factured in reat 
slave-wars, 

3.—Whether cotton goods of a particular fabric, and to a large 
amount, are manufactured in this country, with the sole intention 
of being used in barter for African slaves. . 

4— Whether persons in England hold shares in Brazilian or 
other mines which are worked by slaves. 

5.— Whether any British Joint Stock Banks have branch 
sstablishments in countries in which the slave-trade prevails— 

7 

6.—What are the 
port 
World respectively ; and to report thereon. 

REPORT As FOLLOWS. 


1.—The committee are credibly informed that, previously 


quantities of inferior fire-arms are manu- 
ritain, to be sold to the Africans for their 


quantities of gunpowder exported from any 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15ru, 


or ports in Great Britain to Africa and other parts of the 


AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


1840. 


{Prick TARRE PENCE, 
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to the year 1838, negro collars and manacles were manufactured 
in Birmingham s0 openly, that the dealers in those articles pub- 
licly announced them in their shop bills and invoices of sale; and 
that the same articles are still manufactured there with but a 
small measure of concealment. They have it also upon indis- 
putable evidence, that the casks of shackles which are continually 
seen passing through tlie custom house at Havanna, in the 
island of Cuba, are universally held and reputed in that island to 
be of British manufacture. 

2.—With respect to the manufacture in Great Britain of fire- 
arms for the African slave-wars, although the fact seems to be 
notorious, the committee have not been able to obtain any specific 
information. Fire-arms of British manufacture are positively 
stated to be among the articles constantly on sale in Cuba for the 
purpose of the slave-trade. 

3.—Of equal notoriety is the asserted fact that there are cotton 
fabrics of a peculiar kind adapted exclusively to be used in the 
purchase of slaves, and that these fabrics are manufactured 
extensively at Manchester and Glasgow. The value of the exports 
in this department from British warchouses is asserted to be not. 
less than half a million sterling annually. 

4.—The Mining Companies in action in Brazil, are six, and in 
Cuba, three. In whole or in part the mines are all wrought 
by slave labour, and the committee have been able to ascer- 
tain that the entire number of slaves employed in them 
is no less than 3325. Of these, 415 are employed by the 
Brazilian Imperial Company, and 441 by the Cata Branca; 
and this number, however large, cannot exceed the average em- 
ae by the companies respectively. There can be no doubt 

ut these companies are to a grcat extent actual holders of slaves. 
A recent balance sheet of one of them presents the fearful item of 
£45,000, as cost incurred for “live stock.“ This would be suffi- 
ciently painful if it were to be supposed only that in this item, 
men, women, and children were indiscriminately mixed with the 
beasts of burden ; but it has been ascertained that, in the practice 
of this company, all brute help is hired, so that the whole of this 
sum of £45,000 has been laid out in the purchase of slaves, It is 
perfectly notorious that the great majority of shareholders in these 
mining associations, are British subjects. `° 

5.—Among the British Joint Stock Banks there is one which 
has extended its business where the slave-trade prevails. The 
Colonial Bank has for some time hada branch at Porto Rico, 
and has becn making strenuous eftorts to establish another at 
Havanna. 

6.—To ascertain the quantity of gunpowder exported from the 
various ports of Great Britain to Atrica and to other parts of the 
world respectively, although not difficult, requires more time than 
it has been competent to the committce to employ. They have 
been put into possession, however, of a document extracted from 
official sources at Liverpool, by which it appears that in the year 
1839 there were shipped from that port 19,369 barrels of gun- 

owder ; of which 17,581 barrels were shipped to Africa, and 681 
[arrels to Brazil, Pernambuco, Bahia, and Maranham ; while to 
all other parts there were sent only 1106 barrels. In this respect 
Liverpool may probably be taken with safety as a sample of the 
British ports in general. 

The Committee thus arrive at the revolting and melancholy 
fact, that, notwithstanding the costly endeavours of the Britis 
Government and the unwearied efforts of British philanthropy to 
extinguish the slave-trade, British hands and British capital are 
yet employed in forging the instruments and nourishing the 
sinews of it. The value of British goods, including cotton 
fabrics, muskets, gunpowder, shackles, &c., annually sold to be 
employed in the slave-trade in Cuba alone, is stated to amount to 
£200,000 sterling. 

Although beyond the immediate limits of their inquiries, the 
committee beg permission further to state, that British subjects 
resident abroad are not unfrequently compelled, as claimants on 
bankrupts’ estates, to receive and hold shares in slave-ships, and 
that they are found too often voluntarily to enter more or less 
deeply into slave-trading speculations. It is even affirmed by 
Mr. Turnbull in his recent work, that there are men of la 
capital at this hour resident in London, and in tlie full enjoyment 
of the rights and franchises of Englishmen, who do not scruple 
to enrich themselves under cover of a foreign partnership, by 
supplying the actual slave-dealer with the means of carrying on 

is ruthless war of extermination against the African race.“ He 

ks of it also as a fact, within his nowledge, that other persons 
‘to all intents and purposes, British subjects,” and resident in 
this metropolis, not content with risking their money to secure « 
high rate of interest, have actually stipulated on becoming sleeping 


— — — — — 
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3 in one of the most notorious slavingho-uses at the is evident, that those of our numbers who have recently 1 
avanna. 5 


to bring females into the business-mectings to vote and speak, and 
also that they should he appointed officers of the societv, as the 
were at the late annual meeting, are responsible for the dificult 
which has produced division in this society. lt is true, the fourt 
article of the Constitution says, that any person, who consents 
to its principles, &c., may become a member of the society, and 
be entitled to vote at its meetings. But, that this provision was 
we can never afford to sit down with tranquillity or composure | not designed to signify anything more than is implied in similar 
ander the disgraceful imputation. Every man of us is bound to | provisions in the constitutions of the other l Societies of 
exert himself in the cause as if his personal reputation were at the day, is proved. 
stake. From all this pollution there is but one way of escape. 1. From the understanding of those who took a part in forming 
It is by the suppression of the trade, finally, absolutely, irre- the society in 1835, No one then assumed, that the word “ person’ 
trievably.” was to be understood out of the common way of interpreting con- 
The committce recommend the adoption of the resolutions | stitutions, l 
annexed ; and trust the important inquiries referred to them will 2. From the uniform practice of the American Anti-Slavery 
be further prosecuted by the committee of the British and Foreign] Society, for six years from the time when it was organised. 
Anti-Slavery Society. 3. From the manifest absurdity of the contrary doctrine. For, 
Resolutions adopted by the Convention :— if the word “ person” in the Constitution is to have the indis- 
That this Convention learns, with profound regret, that there | criminate application contended for, then it must of course, in- 
are British subjects who render immediate support to the slave- | clude, not only women, but children also, tiivusunds of whom have 
trade—some by supplying the articles necessary for conducting | been in the habit of contributing to the funds of the society. 
it—some by ania as bankers, the capital employed in it] It would, perhaps, be a sufficient refutation of this new inter- 
—some hy holding shares in mining associations, the purchasers | pretation of the word“ person” in the Constitution to know, that 
of the victims of the traffic ; and some even by actual manufacture | at the convention in 1833, which formed the society, two or three 
and exportation of the arms and manaeles employed in the abduc- | women, members of the Society of Friends, were present, with 
tion of these victims. other feinale spectators, and asked permission to offer a few remarks, 
That the employment of British snbjects, and British capital, and leave was accordingly granted. Agreeably to the recommen- 
directly or indirectly, in support of slavery or the . is | dation of that convention, separate female socicties were exten- 
not only deeply to be deplored, but strongly to be reprobated, | sively formed; thus proving that no one originally claimed it as 
inasmuch as it involves a grave moral responsibility—a flagrant | a right that females should debate in the public meetings, and 
dishonour to the British name, and an outrageous inconsistency | much less that they should be appointed officers of the society. 
with the avowed desire, the strenuous endeavours, and the costly And yet, in view of all these well known facts, at the recent meet- 
sacrifices of Great Britain, for the suppression thereof. ing of the society the acting president nominated a woman on the 
That the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery į business-committec, assuciated with cleven men. 
Society he requested to consider the propricty of remoustrating | of the house on the question of her ee it appeared that 
in a spirit of kindness and firmness, with the directors and 1008 members were present and voted ; of whom 557 voted in her 
shareholders of any British companics, having establishments in | favour, and 451 in the negative, being a majority of 106 in her 
countries, where slavery or the slave-trade is carried on, with | favour. Had the men only voted in this case, the decision would 
reference to the tendency and effect of their operations in those | have been reversed. This was considered a test vote of the rela- 
places, and of the employment of British capital, in directly or | tive strength of the“ woman's rights” and constitutional parties, 
indirectly sustaining the slave-trade. assembled; and it was believed that the act of placing a woman 
on the business-committee was merely an initiatory step to the 
introduction of other measures, FOREIGN to the original principles 
and designs of the Anti-slavery enterprise, all tending to divert the 
minds of abolitionists from the cause of the slave, and the rights 
of the free people of colour. It was thought that it would be in 
vain to attempt a reversal of this decision, or to expect a change 
for the better ; that mectings thus constituted would not consent 
to altcrations of the constitution defining the word “ person” to 
mean men, or to substitute a representative system for the usual 
$ : ‘ collection of members in a disproportionate. number from one 
in the city of New-York, by about three hundred members of the | locality, thus leaving the door open (as was done this year) for a 
American Anti-Slavery Society, on the 15th of May, 1840. Many | packed delegation ; that persons of such different moral afinities 
of you are familiar with the history of the peculiar difficulties | could not advantagcously labour together; and that providence 
which have embarrassed the anti-slavery cause in the state of| seemed to indicate that it was a duty, for peace sake, as well as for 
Massachusetts during the last two years; and the efforts which | other considerations, to separate from those who seemed to be ren- 
were made, a year ago, in the business-meetings of the American | dering the anti-slavery cause an object of dislike toa large number 
society in this city, to procure the sanction of that institution to the | of influential and excellent citizens. Several men, nominated to 
new sectarian Vicws with respect to the part which it was assumed | serve on the business-committec, immediately declined serving, in 
that females had a right to take in those meetings. Though those | consequence of the act of the majority, and others afterwards 
efforts were partly successful at the anniversary meeting in 1889, | withdrew. They stated that the innovation seemed to them 
it was nevertheless hoped that time would relicve the cause of the repugnant to the constitution of the society that it was throwing 
down-trodden slave of this extraneous burden, and convince those |'a fire-brand into anti-slavery mcctings—that it was contrary to 
who had introduced this difficulty into our meetings of the great | the usages of the civilised world—and that it tended to destroy the 
injury which it must inevitably inflict on the cause we all profess | efficiency of female anti-slavery action. 
to love. Our confidence in the integrity of those who had en-| But the question of “ woman’s rights” is not the only matter 
gaged with us in the momentous struggle against slavery led us| of difference between the adherents to the old society, and the 
to hope, that whatever might be the private opinions of indivi- friends of the new association; nor is it the chief cause of the 
duals as to the inherent sinfulness of human government, and | difficulty, though it happened to come up first and pruminently 
the sphere in which females ought to act, vet, that the American | at the late annual meeting. At the formation of the American 
society could never be identified with these views, or that its official | Anti-Slavery Society the lawfulness of human government was 
sanction could by no means be obtained to principles so evidently | recognized, and it was a fundamental principle, that political action 
foreign to anything contemplated or set forth in its Constitution. | was both expedient and proper. N however, the same 
And. cspecially, as these new views were confined principally | persons belonging to the anti-slavery ranks who ae ee 
within tlie limits of the single state of Massachusetts, many were for what they call “ woman's rights —the eivil and politic 
not prepared to believe, that their advocates could possibly gain a equality of women with men—deny the obligation of forming, 
suficient number in our ranks to carry the National Society in | supporting, or yielding obedience to civil government, and refuso 
their favour, even should they be disposed to do so. That they | to affirm the duty of political action ; and they contrived to bring 
should have done so at the late annual meeting in this city, is to | to the late annual meeting of the society a sufficient number of 
be accounted for by the fact that the National Society is not a| men and women to compose a majority of all the members present, 
representative bedy. © Hence it will be easily seen, that a party | to sustain their views and measures. Of the whole number pre- 
in such a society having any peculiar object to gain, could com- sent this year, four hundred and sixty-four were from the single 
mand every desirable facility for carrying their purpose, however | state of Massachusetts! Styling themselves“ non-resistants,” and 
forcign it might be to the original design and practice of those profesing to be opposed to all physical force, either of offence or 
who originated the American Anti-Slavery Society. defence, but not disclaiming in theory or practice the use of the 
It is well known that the convention which formed that asso- | tongue and pen as weapons—wenpons that often inflict wounds as 
ciation was composed of men only, and that it was not at first a | really as any other weapons could do—with which to assail those 
mixcd society of men and women. And it isequally well known, | who are for maintaining the primitive objects of the society, they 
that it was then designed and understood that its business should | seem determined to carry forward their favourite theories and 
be conducted by men as is usual in the other benevolent societies | practices at ali events, even if the great moral enterprise in which 
of the age ; while, at the same time, it was expected and desired | they and we originally embarked should retrograde, and be justly 
that females should form auxiliarics, in the usual way, to the | offensive to those who might otherwise join the Anti-slavery 
Parent Institution. And this interpretation of the constitution, | ranks, and help on the cause of impartial liberty to a glorious 
and the consequent practice, continued for six years, a Fe the | consummation. We wish for the support of every good man, and 
annual mecting in 1889, without the least interruption. Hence it we wish all to understand distinctly that it will be no part of our 


The committce cannot better express their sentiments after this 
one recital, than in the words of the writer they have just 
quoted.— — 

“ These, it must be admitted, are grievous blots on the national 
escutcheon. As long as a single vestige of them remains, to justify 
either the taunts of our enemies or the honest regrets of our friends, 
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ADDRESS OF THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


To the Friends of the Anti-Slavery Cause throughout the United 
States and the World. 


Tue American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was organized 


Jury 15, 1840. ] 


design to break up existing organizations in church or state, but 
only to wake up and give impetus to the usual forms of social 
action ; and one special object will be, by light and love, to secure 
ropriate church action in the several religious connexions. 
With regard to political action, while we recognise the rightfulness 
of government, and shall urge political action as a duty, we shall 
not go as a society with the machinery of party political arrange- 
ments, hut leave that for the action of individual citizens. Neither 
shall we denounce those as recreants who may differ from us in 
regard to the best mode of such action. It will also be our en- 
deavour to promote the equal security, protection and improve- 
ment of the people of colour,” a duty that has been greatly ne- 
lected—to which we have not sufficiently attended—and which 
ould be a leading object with every Anti-Slavery Association. 

On the evening of May 13th, a preliminary meeting was held of 
some of those who were dissatisfied with the recent action of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, to consider the subject of forming 

a new association, as reconciliation, or a change of policy, or a suit- 
able amendment of the Constitution, appeared to be impracticable. 
And after prayerful consideration, it was unanimously resolved, 
that it is best to separate from the old socicty, and to organize a 
new [association on the same great fundamental principles, with 

objects—and for this purpose to call a meeting of those 
who voted in the minority. On the next day a general mecting 
was notified, and numerously attended. About three hundred 
members of the American Anti-Slavery Society enrolled their 
names, and organia a convention, which held its session during 
three days. draft of a constitution was reported by a com- 
mittee, its provisions fully discussed, and the same was finally 
adopted with great unanimity. Officers were then chosen. This 
constitution is now submitted to the abolitionists of the United 
States and of the world, in the hope that individuals will become 
members, and auxiliary societies will be formed in towns, counties, 
and states. It will be seen that the constitution contemplates en- 
larged action with reference to the slave-trade, and especially 
co-ordinate action with the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. This was a prominent motive in assuming the designa- 
tion of the new society. We wish to embrace within our opera- 
tions the cause of the enslaved throughout the world, and to co- 
operate with our brethren in Great Britain, France, &c., in wise 
and judicious plans for the abolition of the slave-trade, and the 
system that produces it. 

Donations, for general or specific objects, are earnestly solicited, 
and can be sent by mail or otherwise, directed to Lewis Tappan, 
Treasurer, at 131, Nassau; or 122, Pearl-street. 

Let it not be imagined that the society has any desire to wage 
war upon any other association. Far from it. It has been a source 
of grief to the true friends of the slave—and of exultation to the 
enemies of human rights—to see a denunciatory spirit towards 
brethren engaged in the sublime cause of emancipation, and to 
Witness those who, formerly endured unjustly so much reproach 
together estranged, or hostile. But our objects, being simply the 
peaceful deliverance of the slave and the restoration of our fellow- 
citizens of colour to the same rights and privileges with the rest of 
the community, do not require the adoption of any such policy. 
-An enforced uniformity of action, a subjugation of the wide spread 
anti-slavery hosts to the decrees of one central power, a necessity 
to follow the footsteps of any earthly leader, or to spend our 
breath in glorifying any man of like passions with ourselves, form 
no part of our plan of operations. So far as our own conduct can 

fluence the future, the two divisions of the anti-slavery body 
will henceforth plead the cause of the slave without n 
or recriminating each other; both will labour for the speedy an 
Peaceful triumph of humanity and freedom; and God, and not 
man, will receive all the glory of the universal triumph of liberty. 
Should this, happily, be the case, all concerned may hereafter 
look back upon the circumstances that brought about a separa- 
tion with devout gratitude, as an occurrence that accclerated the 
progress of the cause. Let the eyes of all be directed to those 
great systems of iniquity for the extinction of which we have 
associated together, beseeching the God of all grace to smile upon 
our efforts, and crown them with His blessing. Such was thie 
y ety of the convention that originated the American and Foreign 

Slavery Society. 

In conclusion, the Committee recommend the observance of the 
Monthly Concert of Prayer ſor the enslaved and free people of 
colour, on the last Monday evening of every month tlie practice 
of remembering the slave and the victims of caste in the closet, 
at the family altar, in the social circle, and in the sanctuaries of 
the Most High. They urge upon abolitionists throughout the 

to organise themselves into efficient auxiliary societies, to 

orm anti-slavery depositories, to scatter anti-slavery publica- 
tions, to collect and transmit funds to the treasury, and, in a spirit 
of christian boldness, tenderness, and fidelity, to arouse the con- 
science and sympathy of the people on behalf of their down- 
trodden and insulted fellow-men. The committee eame ily: - 
quest the prayers of christian abolitionists, that they may have 
wisdom from above, profitable to direct, and they invite all their 
fellow-citizens who pity the enslaved, who desire to promote the 
interests of the slave-holder, who love their country, who 
ona the rights of man, and reverence the law of God, to unite 
the society in the great work of bringing about the extinction 

lhe EN slave-trade, and slavery, in this land and throughout the 


Arravr Tarran, President. 


8. W. Bununicr, Recording Secretary. 
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We present a list of the officers of the society for the current 
year. 
President, 
ARTHUR TAPPAN, New York. 
Vice Presidents 


F. J. LE MOYNE, M. D. Pennsylvania. 
JOHN T. NORTON, Connecticut. 
Secrelaries. 
JAMES G. BIRNEY, New York. 
ENR B. STANTON, New York. 
7 Treasurer, 
LEWIS TAPPAN, New York. 
Executive Conumitee. 


Arthur Tappan, New York. Jonathan Curtis, Pittsfield, Oluo. 
J. G. Birney, do. C. L. Knapp, Montpelier, Vt. 
S. W. Benedict, do. George Storrs, do. do. 
S. S. Jocelyn, do. William Jackson, Newton, Mass. 
Theo. S. Wright, do. J. G. Whittier, Amesbury do. 
L. R. Sunderland, do. George Putman, Boston, do. 
Wm. Church, do. Orange Scott, Lowell, do. 
H. B. Stanton. do. J. S. Eddy, Providence, R. Island. 
Lewis Tappan, do. J. Chapin, do. do. 


J. G. Baldwin, Middletown, Con. 
S. Deming, Farmington, do. 
A. G. Beman, New Haven, do. 
Wm. H. Brisbane, Cincinnati, O. 
J. P. Cleaveland, Marshall, Mich. 
Charles Hastings, Detroit, do. 
William Twining, Indiana. 
Edw. Beecher, Jacksonville, III. 
David Nelson, Quincy, do. 
Samuel F. Phenix, Wis. Ter'y. 


Wm, Smyth, Brunswick, Maine. 
Calvin Newton, Thomaston, do. 
J. Perkins, New Hampshire. 
Gerrit Smith, Peterboro N. York. 
Wm. Jay, Bedford, do. 
Joshua Leavitt, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Samuel Aaron, Burlington, do. 
S. E. Cornish, Newark. do. 
Albert L. Post, Montrose, Penn. 
Thos. Morris, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE ALLEGED DEFICIENCY OF LABOUR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-8LAVERY REPORTBR- 


Sir,—The clamour which the West India planters and their advocates 
both in this country and the colonies, are industriously making on the 
subjects of labour and wages, for tlie purpose of imposing upon the 
government, and winning them over to their designs upon the liberties of 
the emancipated classes, deserves more than a passing notice from 
abolitionists, and especially those who are immediately interested, as I 
confess 1 am, in the well-being of those classes, and the prosperity of the 
colonies. The high price of sugar in the market at this moment, affords 
these clamourers a favourable opportunity, as they think, to put off their 
wicked misrepresentations upon the injured consumers; and statements 
are now boldly made, which, in other circumstances, the most reckless of 
the partv would scarcely have ventured upon in public. Will British 
consumers, sir, in addition to their present wrongs, submit to be made the 
gulled instruments of these unprincipled men, for the effecting of their 
designs upon the poor oppressed negro? I trust not! What I have 
seen of the British people convinces me that all their sympathies are 
enlisted in the anti-slavery cause; and they only require to be made 
acquainted with the real state of things in the colonies at this moment, to 
be wholly with us in the good work of securing, on a permanent basis, 
the liberty which they have purchased for their black brother. With us 
lies the obligation to bring before them this real state,—it is our duty to 
correctly intorm them at every turning; and if we neglect this duty, we 
shall be responsible for any damage which our cause shall sustain in 
consequence. | 

In the city article of the Times of Friday last, I read certain statements, 
said to be from the letter of a correspondent. Grosser falsehoods I have 
seldom seen even from the pen of a pro-slavery advocate! Amongst 
others, the planters were said not to be deriving one per cent on their 
capital, nine-tenths of the estates were not clearing their current 
expenditure, wages had been doubled since the time of the apprentice- 
ship, and the majority of the freed men had become hucksters and small 
shop-keepers. Ihe story was wound up, as usual, with the demand for 
immigration, as the only thing to save the colonies from ruin. I sent the 
Times, in the afternoon of the same day, a brief notice of these falsehoods, 
with a statement of the fucts of the case, and a challenge to its corres- 
pondent, to meet me either in public print, or before any assembly on 
the subject. No notice has been taken of my communication, althou 
subscribed with my real name and address, and the falsehoods are honestly 
left, by the editor, to run their course upon the public. 

„ It is,“ sir, as was stated in a leading article of the Patriot a few 
days ago, the most impudent fallacy imaginable, to represent the price 
of sugar at the present moment as having any connexion with the rate 
of wages in the colonies.” The {rue causes of the shortness of the 
supply,” to which the present price is to be attributed, are, as stated in 
that paper, the bad “ seasons ” and the disputes between the planters 
and the labourers — or, more accurately, the unremitting, dishonest 
attempts of the planters to coerce the labourers in direct contravention — 
of the abolition act. I shall confine myself, in this communication, to 
show the extent to which these two causes have operated to produce the 
present short supply of sugar in the market, and its consequent high 
price; and I would earnestly entreat your readers, each in his pro 
station, to exert their entire influence for the removal of the one which 
is in man's power. 

I would observe. in the first place, that the falling off in the cropa, 
since emancipation, has not been general throughout the colonies. It is 
confined to a few; and in those it has not been shared equally a 
the proprietors of estates. Some of these have escaped it altogether, and 
made excellent crops, whilst their neighbours have been lamenting over 
very deficient ones. In Barbados, the crope, since the abolition of slavery 
in 1834, and until the present year's, have greatly exceeded the average 
of the preceding ten years of slavery. I have been unable to obtain the 
statistics in the colony, but the planters themselves usually state this 
average, in round numbers, at 23,000 hogsheads, The of last year, 
the first of free labour, has been stated at 30,000—being a deg- 


ciency, as compared with the average of the two preceding years, of 
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more than 2000 hogsheads, caused by the severe drought, which just then 
began to be felt. That drought, the severest that had been, for many 
years, experienced in the island, lay upon the land, scorching vegetation 
to its source, from the planting of the present crop to its reaping. This 
crop will scarcely realise more than 15,000 hogsheads. The planters, in 
the island, universally admit that this immense falling off has been 
eaused by the drought; and the governor in his opening speech to the 
is seh in November last, refers to this, on the authority of the 
police magistrates of the parishes, all planters, as the cause. 

In Antigua, since the emancipation in 1834, there has been no falling 
off, as far as we may judge from the incomplete returns. The total 
crops for the last six years of slavery, as appeurs by a local treasury 
return now before me, was 82,009 hogsheads ; the total of the first 
four years of free labour, to which the return extends, was 47,463. 
The return for last year was not completed when I visited the island in 
February last, but it is stated in a note to the paper before me, as‘ generally 
considered to be pretty much the same as that of 1838,” which was 
18,251 ; and the crop of this year, which was then being reaped, was 
expected, by all the planters with whom I conversed, to equal, at 
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bad seasons in some, and bad management (not to call it by a worse name) 
in all, there has been no falling off in the total amount of produce for the 
period since emancipation, as compared with the preceding equal period of 
slavery. ‘The deficiencies of some of the islands will found to have 
been made up by the increased production of others, and the short crops 
of one year by the surplus crops of another. 

The principal deficiency (and on this view the only deficiency,) will be 
found to refer to Jamaica and British Guiana. In both these colonies, 
the falling off in the crops has been very great; and it would be but 
common bonesty in those who are clamouring about the short supply of 
produce from our colonies under the free labour system, to confine them- 
selves to these two, whence the short supply has in fact proceeded, and 
let their hearers into a knowledge of its causes. Is it because the 
colonies,” and “ our West India possessions,” are more indefinite, and 
as such afford them a better field in which to mislead and bewilder the 
understanding of the common reader by their gross misrepresentations 
and falsehoods,—is it for this reason, that they show so decided a pre- 
ference for these general terms as the ground of their strictures on free 
labour cultivation? To Jamaica, to Guiana, and even to the less impor- 
leest, those of the two preceding years. If these two crops of 1839 | tent shores of Grenada, the poor consumer of dear sugar might be able 
and 1840 be fairly taken, on such authority, at 18,000 each, (which | successfully to follow them with knowledge. His inquiries, baving a 
would be below expectation,) the total of the six years of free labour | specific bearing, might, from one quarter or another, meet a ready and 
will be 83,46S—or, 1454 more than the total of the preceding equal | accurate response. He might learn, if previously ignorant of the facts, 
pee of slavery. And it must be observed, that, in the first place, the | that, from the abolition of slavery in 1834 to the present moment, the 

ogsbead is now, throughout the colonies, generally larger by some | planters of Jamaica have been sedulously and unceasingly aiming to con- 
cwts. than it was during slavery ; and secondly, that Antigua, in 1837, | travene that measure of Christian justice and British philanthropy, and to 
was visited with so severe a drought, that water for domestic uses had | re-establish slavery in spirit and in fact under the name of freedom; that 
to be imported into the island. The sugar crop of that year was, in | the most oppressive laws have for this purpose been enacted, and a course 
consequence, only 5324 hogsheads, being a falling off from the average | of conduct infamously inhumane and dishonest pursued with unvaryin 
of the preceding eight years, of 7913 hogsheads. regularity ; that the cruelties, frauds, and pons systematically reso 

The more hopeful colonial writers on the side of the planters are | to for the accomplishment of this object, have opened up to our astonished 
accustomed to give Barbados as affording a probable exception to the | view new features of colonial depravity, which throw all that was before 

neral failure of cultivation by free labour,—on account, they say, of its | seen and abborred into shade! These things the honest inquirer might 
having an abundant labouring population and no waste land. Neither | learn; and instead of being surprised at the small supply of produce which 
of these causes operates in Antigua; the population is not abundant, | has been shipped from that “ distracted country, his wonder no doubt 
and land (although the price has doubled since emancipation) is easily | would be that any st all had been produced. He would wonderingly 
obtained at less than a fourth of the cost at Barbados. And in | inquire for the influencing and restraining cause, which had preserved the 
Antigua, which has been for six years under free-labour cultivation, | people from rebellion under such treatment, and maintained the cultiva- 
whilst the other colonies have been only two, we find, notwithstanding | tion to some extent; and he would be pointed to the pious and patriotic 
one unprecedented bad season, the sugar crops have not diminished, but | exertions of the calumniated, and persecuted, and suffering Baptist 
are rather on the increase. preacbers, and other friends of peaceful freedom,“ powerfully aided and 

But then the ruinous wages“ What immense sums of money the es We Pe under God, by the even-handed justice of a Mulgrave, a Sligo, 
Antigua planters must have paid as an inducement to the free ne- | and a Lionel Smith. This would at once solve the mystery; and thus 
gros to give their continuous labour for keeping up the culti- | made acquainted with the true facts of the case, he would no longer be 
vation! So perhaps some chance readers, who have no better authority | liable to be deceived and misled, as respects Jamaica, by the pro-slavery 
on this subject than Sir Edward Cust and the writers of that stamp, | clamours against free cultivation by the emancipated negros. 
may be disposed to think. Let me disabuse their minds of this] And then as regards Guiana,—the sincere inquirer after truth would 
impression. On the emancipation of the negros in 1834, the Antigua | quickly learn, that the chief cause of the falling off in the crops of that 
planters entered into combined agreement to give only 6d. sterling a day, colony, since emancipation in 1838, has been the excessive drought upon 
in addition to house and ground and medical attendance, as the wages | the land, for which the free negros cannot be blamed, without impiously 
for able bodied labourers; and in a despatch to the colonial secretary, | attributing to them, virtually, a power which, with the right to exercise it ag 
dated in September, 1838, I find Sir William Colebrooke deprecating the | He pleases, belongs only to God. The public journals of the colony in 
smallness of this sum, which was still the price of labour, as ‘‘ inade- | the interest of the planters—private correspondents writing from tbe 
quate,” and the cause of so many women being engaged in field labour,— | colony—the magistrates in their reports, and the governor in his speeches 
for that ben governor, like Sir Lionel Smith, considers such labour | to the legislature, and in his despatches to the colonial secretary ; all agree 
morally and physically injurious to our women. When in Antigua, in | in stating that this drought was of intense severity, parching the land, 
the early part of this year, I found wages at 6d. to 8d. sterling. 5 which everywhere opened up in thirsty cracks, and impeding cultivation in 

Trinidad has also made good crops since emancipation, but not having all its branches. Ina published document, upon which I cannot now lay 
been able to obtain the returns, I can give no comparative statement. The | my hand, governor Light states, that a third (if I remember a-right “at 
history of the last year’s crop will give some general idea of the manner in | (east a third“) of the crop of last year, the first of freedom, was lost upon 
which !“ bad news” is manufactured in the colonies, for the city articles of | the ground, because of the drought. Not for want of labour to carry out 
the leading journals in this country. Before the crop commenced, it was | the cultivation, for there it was growing,—and ripe ready fur the reaping,— 
confidently 5 in the most approved ruination style, that there | nor for want of labour to reap it, was it lost; but for want of water in the 
would be a falling off, to the amount of at least 5000 hogsheads, from that | trenches to float it, when reaped, to the mill, for the manufacturing process. 
of 1838. The predicted deficiency grew gradually less bulky, as the Your readers are not, perhaps, generally aware, that the estates in Guiana 
reaping proceeded, and at the close, instead of a deticiency, there was an | are all intersected with canals, locally called trenches, which serve the 
increase of several hundred hogsheads, which, for want of shipping, were ] double purposes of drainage and carriage. Up these trenches, the canes, 
left over for this year’s exports. When I visited this island in January, | when cut, are carried in punts (a sort of flat bottomed boat) to the mill 
F everywhere found the planters anticipating, with good weather, an excel- | to be ground, &c. Whatever obstructs the free working of these 
lent crop this year. ‘The labour afforded by the emancipated negros, ata | trenches, necessarily obstructs, in so far, the manufacture of sugar; 
rate of wages which, with the present price of sugar, leaves the planters | and the principal labour of the estates, — the most difficult, severe, and, 
(on the showing of respectable members of their body) at least 50 per indispensable,—is the cleaning of these trenches, and keeping them 
cent. profits on the invested capital,—the amount of free labour now | in a navigable state. During the severe drought of last year, there 
afforded for such wages, is fully adequate to the keeping up of thecultivation | was not generally a sufficient depth of water in the trenches to render 
as it was during slavery and the apprenticeship. The clamoured “ defi- | the carriage of canes from the fields to the mill as easy and expeditious 
ciency of labour,” as regards this island, is true only with reference to the 
virgin waste lands, which the planters are desiring to take into cul- 
tivation. 

The sugar crop in Tobago, last year, (the first of freedom,) was over 
1000 hogs. more than that of the preceding year, which was also a good one. 
St. Kitts bas increased its production since emancipation; and when I 
visited the island in March, the crop which was then being reaped was 
expected to be a good one. Grenada, last year, had a falling off of nearly 
a third, from the crop of 1858. A joint committee of the council and 
assembly, ae on the subject, referred it, amongst other causes, to 
the facility with which the more industrious labourers could obtain land 
allotments cheap, and settle down as small farmers ; and also to the greater 
rate of wages, which these small farmers could afford to pay for labour. 
When the reader bears in mind, that the cultivation of the cane, where the 
land is at all fit for it, is more profitable than that of any other tropical 
production, he will be at some difficulty, perhaps, to understand how the 
small negro farmer, with no capital beyond his stock, could possibly com- 
pete with the planter capitalist ; and, not only that, but could also afford 
to give higher wages for labour. The fact is, the one is satisfied with such 
a fair and reaspnable amount of profit as will enable him to maintain his 
family in comfort, in the colony; the other is looking to make a fortune 
rapidly, to spend in this country among black-legs, jockies, and ladies of 
acertsin quality: and I venture to predict, that wherever these two classes 
of cultivators can be brought fairly into competition,—that is, wherever 
land is cheap, and readily obtainable in the colonies, the latter will be 

found complaining of deficient crops, although everybody else around be 
rejoicing in bandant ones! , 

Taking all the Windwardand Leeward islands together, as a whole, I 
think, Sir, it will be seen in reference to the statistics, that notwithstanding 


* One word, in justice to these slandered men. Their language has been 
said to be somewhat too strong, and bordering too much on invective. 
Some indeed have not foreborne charging them with sedition, &c. I 
should not attempt to justify every expression that has fallen from the 
lips of every Baptist minister in Jamaica, nor every act, of theirs; I 
would not justify every one of my own. But this much I will say—as 
one acquainted with the state of society in the colonies, and the cha- 
racters of the men opposed to us—that the soft, set phrases of genteel 
society in this country would be lost upon them. To speak, to preach, 
to write, against the prevalent abuses with any degree of efficiency, the 
plain, unadorned truth must be told,—things must be called by their 
proper names, however harsh and offensive to the ears accustomed to more 
polite society. ‘The prophets of God, the apostles of the Redeemer, and 
He, our Lord himself, were all considered by the wicked generations 
among whom they dwelt, as preachers of sedition; and so it must be as 
long as wickedness reigns, and honest men are found to rebuke and 
denounce it. ‘They cannot use mild, inoffensive language for this purpose 
—for the use will not admit of it; and if there should be one amongst 
your readers, who has ever had an idea that such language might, with 
any good effect, be used on these occasions, I wish him for one month in 
the colonies, to convince him of his lamentable error! Of course, nothing 
I have here said, must be understood as applying to any kindof abusive 
terms. I am not aware that any such have been used by our Bapti:t 
friends, although they have been made the subject of a great deal of this 
abuse, in its grossest forms. It is“ strong language not abusive lan- 
guage I am defending. The latter is never necessary or proper, and 
weakens the ciuse which it is used to support. He is a bad advocate or 
has a bad cause, who needs the aid of abuse, 
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as was necessary to ensure the reaping of the whole crop; and thus it 
was that a third, as the governor states, was lost upon the ground. The 
want of labour had nothing to do with the falling off in the crop,—unless it 
be said, that had there been labourers enough to carry the canes in hand- 
fuls to the mill, none would have been lost. The want of labour had 
nothing to do with it, and wages—the price of labour in the colony—less 
e if less can be. The same rate of wages continued to be 
paid through the drought as had been paid before, and the same is gene- 
rally paid to the present day, namely, one guilder, the third of a dollar, 
equal in ing money to 1s, 43d. nearly. 

The drought having partially dried up the trenches, and, as a conse- 
quence, left a large portion of the available labour unemployed in the 
cane fields, the planters were enabled to turn that labour into the 
trenches, and so to clean and deepen them, that they are now said to be 
in a better condition than they had long been known to be; and my 
latest advices from the colony, just before I left Barbados, led to antici- 
pate a large crop this year, partly on this account. 

I have already, sir, trespassed at much greater length on your columns 
than I intended when I commenced; and as I have now reached a 
breathing point, I shall close here, reserving for another paper the few 
facts and observations 1 contemplated on the other branch of my subject 
viz., the obstructions which the planters themselves, by their conduct 
since emancipation, have raised to the full cultivation of the estates, and 
their greatest amount of production. I would merely observe, for the 
benefit of the consumer, that the planters are not the losers to the amount 
of the deficiency ; as the difference in the price makes up in some measure 
for the short quantity, and then again the cost of production must be de- 
ducted from the quantity deficient, before we arrive at the actual loss 
which the planters’ misconduct entails upon themselves. Those who 
make full crops, or even average ones, are reaping all the benefit of the 

igh prices, and these are most interested in keeping up the present state 
things. It is for the British people to say, whether they will maintain 
the planter’s monopoly, which enables him, at little cost to himself, to 
obstruct the fair working of the free labour system, by his wicked attempts 
upon the liberties of the labourers. Give him plainly to understand, that 
that monopoly will only be kept up to a certain extent—that foreign 
sugar like foreign corn will be admitted into the British market on a dis- 
eriminating scale of duty—that in other words, his struggle with liberty, 
his endeavours to contravene the abolition act, must henceforth be carried 
on at his owh proper cost and expence, and not at the cost of the British 
consumer. Let him plainly hear this warning in a vote of parliament, or 
in thunder tones from one extremity of the kingdom to the other, and 
one step will have been taken, and an efficient one, to ensure good crops 
in future, without the aid of a single Cooly immigrant. 
Tam Sir, your cbedient servant, 

6, Queen St. Place, SAMUEL J. PRESCOD. 

London, July 13th, 1840. Editor “Barbados Liberal.” 


t The dollar being valued at 4s. 2d. sterling, the exact third is Is. 43d. 
By a late grer from Barbados, I see that labourers emigrating from that 
aland to Guiana are offered ten dollars per month, or about Is. 7d. per 
day. Whether native labourers are now allowed the same or not, I 


cannot tell. 


Wome News. 


THE LATE ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 
THE MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER’S LETTER TO THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


Taz following most interesting letter from the Marquis of Westminster to 
his re Highness the Duke of Sussex, was intended to have been read 
at the late anniversary meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, beld in Exeter Hall, on the 24th ult.; but it did hot reach his 
royal highness in time for that purpose. 
Copy. 
ARs 2 Moor Park, June 24th, 1840. 

“ Your royal highness will allow me, I am sure, on such an occasion, to 
trouble you with a few lines this morning, as I am unable to attend the 
meeting at Exeter Hall, over which, I understand, your royal highness 
is to preside ; and I have no doubt you will do so with a glow of satis- 
faction I should have been most happy to witness, in au assembly met for 
80 hallowed a purpose. I have the more to regret at not being able to be 

t, as I cannot conceive a more magnificent spectacle than that of 

usands of people met together for the express purpose of endeavouring 

to devise means of putting an end to the stupendous evils that necessarily 

arise out of slavery, the most gigantic curse that ever afflicted the human 
race 


“Even in the heathen world, Nil humani a me alienum puto,’ was 
a standing and venerated maxim; much more stringently ought it to be the 
device of a christian community. Your royal highness must be satisfied, 
I am sure, that it is quite impossible the noble assembly now before you 
of delegates from various parts of the world can have met in our 
metropolis without producing a great sensation. Would to God the 
Teport of such a scene may make ao deep and lasting an impression on the 
mmds of our American brethren especially, as may influence their hearts 
in speedily removing from their fine country a taint so disgraceful as a 

c in their fellow-creatures! What a picture of our fallen nature is this 
ascendancy of bad over good feelings! 

“ From what I have read in the reports of the papers, much good, I 
Conceive, must arise from the many interesting discussions that have 
taken place among the delegates; they have cast their bread on the 
Waters, and though it may not return to them immediately, it must, and 
most abundantly, ere long. l 

“ Your royal highness will be convinced that free labour ought to be 
encouraged in all ways and at all hazards, and slave-labour in the same 
1 and we must not be disheartened, should 
success not equal our ardent hopes and expectations. The question, your 
royal highness knows full well, is bonet with many and geit difficulties, 
Open and unrelenting enemies, pretended and lukewarm friends. You 
will also regret doubtless with me, that there should be any uncer- 
tainty as to the effect of the law with regard to the entire destruction 
throughout the British dominions. When a avery was bought out at such 
an enormous cost, would any one have doubted that the entire destruction 
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of this accursed thing was by law fully accomplished? I trust, if there 
should be the slightest ground for these apprehensions, no time will be 
lost in removing them. E 

“In regard to free labour, there is an unbounded scope for it in our 
East Indian possessions, as well as in the West, and the unshackled slave 
may now go on his way rejoicing, if not impeded by the sordid obstruc- 
tions of monsters in human form. 

‘ Praying that all this good may speedily be accomplished, to the honour 
of our country and of all mankind (triumphs more glorious than any 
earthly conquests.) 

„ I have the honour to subscribe myself your royal highness’s very 
faithfully, © WESTMINSTER.” 

To his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, K. G. 

&c. &c. &c. 


% TO WILLIAM ALLEN, ESQ., &c., &c. 
“ I enclose you by this evening's post a letter which I have received 
from the Marquis of Westminster, and which his lordship intended should 
have been delivered to me at our glorious meeting on the 24th inst. 
Unfortunately it never came to hand until late in the evening, and 
therefore I was unable to communicate it to the body assembled on 
that occasion; but as I am sure that its contents will gratify the friends of 
anti-slavery, and that it will further the cause, I transmit a copy of it to 
you, that you may make the best use of it you can, in disseminating 
sentiments 30 highly honourable to the noble writer, and so completely 
in accordance with the general opinions of a numerous and highly respect- 
able body of persons throughout the country. 
“ E. Aucusrtvs, F. D. S. 


“ Kensington Palace, June 27th, 1840.“ 


Tux FRENCH Anti-Stavery COMMITTEE have addressed a letter 
of acknowledgment to the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, of which the following is a translation: i 

GentTLEmeN—-We have been apprised by the London newspapers, and 
by the report of M. M. Isambert, the chief of the deputation sent by us 
to you, of the cordial reception which your convention has given to this 
deputation, and of the distinguished honour extended to it in placing our 
representative next after your venerable president, Thomas Clarkson, in; 
the list of speakers who addressed the great final meeting held in Exeter 
Hall on the 24th June, 1840, under the presidency of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex. i 

Before giving to these matters the proper degree of publicity, we wait 
for the address to the French nation, resolved on by the convention on 
the 16th June: the preparation of which was devolved on a committee. 

At the moment when our deputation was bringing us the expression of 
your ardent desires in favour of an oppressed race, and was identifying 
itself with the homage you were rendering to the memory of your friends, 
Smith, Macauley, and Wilberforce; Strasburg, one of the great cities of 
France, was inscribing on the monument she is raising to the memory of 
the inventor of printing, and at the foot of the statue, on the emblem of 
Africa, the name of Wilberforce, and of your president, the venerable 
Clarkson, as liberators of the blacks, who were associated in the impulse 
which was given to the cause in our country by Condorcet, Brissot, La- 
fayette, Mirabeau, and Gregoire, the illustrious founders of our first 
Societé des Noirs. 

It is with pleasure that we recall this recollection, and that we are 
enabled to state to you the favourable progress that public opinion is 
making in France towards the prompt abolition of slavery. 

Already we are enabled to certify from the unanimity with which the 
French press has reported the proceedings of your convention, and of 
your great public meeting on the 24th, that they have exercised the hap- 
piest influence on the public opinion of this capital. 

Paris, at a sitting of the committee held Ist July, 1840. 

(Signed) ALEXANDRE DE LA Borne, 
LAISNE DE LA VILBERNIQUE. 


SUSPENSION OF THE ROYAL SANCTION TO THE JAMAICA acts. The 
Rev. W. Knibb has addressed the following letter to the editor of the 
Patriot :— 

Sir,—The deep and universal interest felt in the present state of 
Jamaica, as it respects the recent laws passed by the house of assembly 
in that island, and transmitted to the colonial office for the approval of 
her majesty, will render any apology for my trespassing upon your 
columns unnecessary. 

An answer which I have received to a letter sent to the colonial office 
on this all-important subject, informs me that lord John Russell has com- 
municated with Sir Charles Metcalfe respecting those acts; and that her 
Majesty's decision is withheld until à reply shall be received at the 
colonial office. l 

It is right that the friends of the negro should be made acquainted 
with the true state of the case, and that they should know that each of 
these unjust and partial laws is in operation, though not sanctioned at 
home, Sir Charles Metcalfe having passed them without a suspending 
clause. 

As these Jaws have not, however, been yet confirmed by the home 
government, I would earnestly implore the different anti-slavery associa- 
tions not to lose a moment in fully acquainting themselves with their 
nature, and in manifesting such a demonstration of public opinion as shall 
fully support the colonial office, should they desire their disallowance, or 
relieve themselves of all responsibility, should there, unhappily, be a 
disposition to confirm them. 

The abolition of slavery in America depends in a great measure on 
the successful working of freedom in Jamaica. The present attempt of 
the disgraceful and degraded house of assembly to destroy liberty is as 
base as it is unjust. They are as unfit to legislate for freemen as the 
tiger is to care for the lamb; and I do hope that the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, who have purchased freedom at such an immense sacrifice, will 
not allow themselves to be swindled out of it, or the peaceful and incus- 
trious peasant again to be oppressed by a set of men, whose every action 
for the last twenty years has proved that they are totally incapable of 
passing any laws (except as they are forced) atall tending to extend 
or confirm the liberties of man. 


A determined stand may save Jamaica from semi-slavery, If these 
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laws in the hands of a corrupt local magistracy are confirmed by the home 
government, liberty is destroyed. 


I am, your obedient servant, 
Witriam Kniss. 


~ Rev, Messrs. StainsBy ARD Ouanton. The Committee of the 
Baptist Missionary Society have passed the following resolution. 

That this committee hereby express their admiration of the conduct 
of their esteemed brother the Rev. Samuel Oughton, and his fellow- 
sufferer, the Rev. John Stainsby, Rector of Hanover, under the very 
painful circumstances in which they are now placed, and their entire ap- 
proval of the steps which have been taken in the whole affair; and beg 
to assure them that the fullest confidence is placed in their integrity, and 
that it is the earnest prayer of the committee that they may be sustained 
in this affliction by the gracious presence of God, and permitted at no 
distant period, to resume their important labours.” 

Fen Court, July 4, 1840. JOSEPH GUTTERIDGE, Chairman 


We hear that Mr. Turnbull’s plan for the extinction of the 


slave-trade, has become matter of official communication between Lord 
Palmerston and the Spanish government. 


—— — uv“ũ 


— e at 


Colonial and Foreign Entelliaence. 


WEST INDIES. 


JAMAICA.—THE RENT QUESTION.—The papers contain the following 
official document on this subject. 
(CIRCULAR. ) 
King's House, April 30th, 1840. 

Sın—I am directed to transmit for your information and guidance, and 
that of the magistrates of your parish, both local and stipendiaries, the 
subjoined series of queries with answers thereto by his honour the attor- 
ney-geuerul. 

[ have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


J. M. Hiccixson, Sec. 
The Hon. 


Query. 1st.—Can rent be recovered under the petty debt act without 
proof of some agreement to pay? If not, what constitutes an agree- 
ment ! 


Answer—It can be recovered on proof of use and occupation. An 
implied agreement. 

2nd.— W here the people have been told only generally, and in the mass, 
that a certain rate of rent will be charged, does their remaining in posses- 
sion without any other mode of assent bind them to pay that rate of 


prima facie case, by strong implication of agrcement to such rent. In use 
and occupation actions, the value of such use and occupation is, however, 


rent! 
Answer. — Ihe possession of the tenant after such notice would make a 


Answer. — IIe cannot do either the one or the other, if he himself deter- 


mines che will. 


11th.—W bere people sre hired by the year or quarter on terms exempt- 


ing them from the direct charge of rent. but which they pay indirectly in a 
lower rate of wages, does this arrangement subject them to a summary 
ejectment on the expiration of such period of agreed service ? 


Answer.— lhis is a case of mixed agreement, labour and rent. When 


ove part of the agreement ceases so does the other. 


1%th._—Is charge for double rent, under any circumstances, legal! 
Answer.—In my opinion the charge of double rent is not illegal, and it 


may be recovered by action at law, varying as to the court accordiug to 
the amount, eit ber before two justices under the petty debt act, or in the 
superior court in cases greater than the amount for which the petty debt 


court gives remedy, 


THE CONDUCT OF THE LOCAL MAGISTRACY must have been very 


bad, to have drawn from their pet governor the following courteous, 
but very significant rebuke. 
Ning's House, 24th April, 1840. 

Sir,—Circumstances have, at various times come under the governor's - 
notice, which induce him to request your attention, and that of the magis- 
trates of your parish, local and stipendiary, to the tuliowing remarks. You 
will be pleased to communicate them to both classes of the mugistracy in 
the manner most convenient. 

2. The magistrates ought to maintain towards each other at all times 
the utmost courtesy. The appearance of wrangling or any uncourteous 
language or demeanour on the bench must be unseemly, and ought to be 
cautiously avoided. There may and will be differences of opinion, but 
these differarices ought to be expressed without any deviation from entire 
respect towards those who may entertain opposite sentiments. Mutual 
reproaches, or accusations of partiality on account of disagreement in 
judgment, ought never to be hazarded. The conduct of the judges in the 
higher courts ought to be imitated, who, when they differ in opinion, 
express their differences without any overbearing manner, and with per- 
fect courtesy and respect. 

3. It behoves every magistrate to guard himself against the bias to 
which, from his position, he may be liable, and to discard from his mind 
every consideration but the desire to render strict justice between the 
parties before him. The notion of supporting one class or another ought 
never to actuate him in hia judicial proceedings; because it is obvious that 
such a notion is likely to effect his impartiality. 

4. His impartiality may also be affected by previous communication with 
either of the parties whose case may be before him, especially if he should 
have acted as the adviser of either party. It will be hard for him to decide 
with perfect impartiality in a case which he must in a great measure have 
1 as an adviser. In cases, therefore, in which w magistrate bas 
advised a party in his proceedings, or has obtained an intimate knowledge 
of one side of the case by previous communication, it would be riglit that 
the magistrate should abstain from adjudicating in that case, as it is ulways 
desirable that the court should form its judgment from what comes before 
it alone, and not from any prejudication or fore-knowledze. 

5. ‘The senior magistrate present, in the absence of the custos, oucht to 


eventually to determine the question of rent recoverable where no such | preside in the court; and as chairman, after receiving the opinions of the 


strong implication has ground of existence, or where the justice doubts as 
to afull understanding by the parties of the meaning of the notice. 
Srd.—Should notice have been given to the people individually, in 


other magistrates, ought to deliver the judgment of the whole, or, in the 
case of difference, of the majority, as the judgment of the court. Separate 
addresses from the other magistrates to the parues or the bystanders are 


writing or otherwise, thet from and after the date of delivery of such not suitable to the order and dignity which ought to be upheld in a court of 


notice, a certain amount of rent will be charged; will their holding over 
merely, without any distinct agreement to pay, subject them to be sued for 
rent so accruing (being below £10.) under the petty uct? 

Answer—It will so subject them, unless some equity militates much 
with the amount of rent attempted to be enforced; if the term of the 
tenant had determined and it was explained to him clearly and positively 
thut he could only hold on at a certain rent, a very strong case would be 
necessary to be made ont by him in order to show he had not by his 
occupying agreed to pay the rent demanded. 

4th.—Wohere a notice of this kind proposes to make the tenant of the 


house not only liable to pay rent for the house he occupies and the ground | 


he may cultivate, but in the event of his being, married, charges him on 
account of ground for his wife, without any evidence to prove that there 


B 
aro two grounds, or that the one is of larger extent than usual; can the y 


tenant be sued under the petty debt act for such extra charge, in the 
absence of an agreement to pay it? 

Answer.—The manner of payment may be declared by the landlord in 
general cases, und if the tenant holds on after such declaration, and after 
his term bas expired, he will, in my opinion, subject himself to the 
declared rent. 

5th.—But if being unmarried, it is attempted to make bim liable for his 
reputed wife's ground, no evidence being adduced to show that she has a 
ground upon the properiy, but the case being rested merely upon the 
notice; can such charge be legally enforced, where no agreement to pay 
exists ? 

Aaswer.—The previous answer suffices for this query. 

6th.—If a given amount of rent imposed by a notice, and not an affair 
of agrvement, cannot immediately take efiect ;—after what period, if at all, 
will the tenant holding over be liable to pay it? 

Answer.—If the tenant had notice of such rent before the determination 
of his terin, he will be obliged to pay such rent after that determination. 

7th.— Aiter what period of notice can a person who has been admitted as 

tenant, and paid rent, be ejected ? 

Answer. — This depends on his tenancy, and the manner of ejectment. 

8th.—Can a person who has remained on sufferance merely (not as a, 
trespasser), and paid no rent, be ejected summarily ? 

Answer —lle will become a trespasser after notice to quit. 

9th.— When ejected, can either of these parties claim the produce of 


any garden or ground they may have bad in cultivation on the property, or 
compensation for it? 


ments. 


his ground, or chum to be paid for them ? 


gration agents, ) and vory person why shall contract with, 
Auswer.— A tenant at will, ejected against bis will, bas a right to emble- | ur endeavour to seduce any 


justice. 


6. The objects of these remarks are to prevent any departure from 
regularity and decorum, and to promote the equal administration of 
justice to all parties without distinction. The governor trusts and 

lieves that they are generally unnecessary, but instances having 
occurred in which the obvious and proper course appears to have been 
deviated from, he has thought that it mght not be amiss to make known 
his sentiments on the points herein noticed. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


J. M. HiddixsON, Sec 
The Hon. 


AnnADOos.— By a private channel we have received a file of the 
iberal to the 16th of May, from which it appears that the acts for 
restraining emigration,and for punishing those who may aid and abet 
it, were still causing great agitation. The popular mecting of the 
10thof April had become the occasion of acounter-meeting of planters, 
who assembled, to the number of fifty-seven persons, in the parish 
of St. Philip, on the 25th of the same month. ‘The mecting com- 


menced its proceedings by passing unanimously the following most 
iberal resolution :— 


Resolved 1.—That it is essentially a part of the liberty of every free 
man, and consequently of every member of the community of this island, 
without exception to carry himself, his capital, and his labour, to what 
country or place soever he pleases, and to take such counsel and enter 
into such arrangements with other parties for this purpose, as he pleases. 
And that, whilst it is the duty of the government of this and every other 
country to protect, by proper laws properly administered, all classes of 
the inhabitants against practices of fraud and deception tending to injure 
them either in their persons or their properties, no estimate or opinion 
of the advantages or disadvantages to result to individuals from their 
voluntary act of leaving the country can be a valid and sufficient reason 


for interfering, otherwise than by advice, to restrain them in the exercise 
of their right to do so. 


Nothing can be better than this. Yet they immediately resolve 
also, that the law which enacts that 


e Every peram counselling, aiding and abelliag any such offender, ( emi- 
, enlice, persuade 


labourer or artificer to go out of this island to 


any other colony or place, shuil on conviction therenf before any police mugis- 
loth.—If a pers:n quits voluntarily giving up possession of his | trate of this islund, forfeit and pay a sum nol 
bouse, can be take up, as they become ripe, auy provisions remaining in | less than ten pounds for 


exceeding fifty pounds, nor 
every labourer or arlificer 80 contracted with, enticed, 
or utlempted so to be,“ &c. 
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« does not interfere unnecessarily or oppressively with the rights 
of the people of this island!“ In the course of the meeting Mr. 
Justice Applewhaite undertook to explain “the chief causes” of 
the present eagerness for emigration, and we have from him the 
following edifying confession :—* It is owing,” he says, in some 
measure to ourselves. The system pursued towards our labourers 
is totally wrong. The exacting of a bitt, and in some instances 
more, from free men for absent days at their labour looks some- 
thing like oppression ; and they never will consider themselves 
freemen, until they. can dispose of their labour when and where 
they please.” This is good anti-slavery doctrine, and is promul- 

ted on the best authority. Ona subsequent resolution, which 
gets forth the benefit of the labouring class as the chief reason why 
the planters are so earnest in opposing emigration, we extract from 
the Liberal the following remarks :— 

The planters care no more about the labourers, generally speaking, 
(except as regards the getting them to work their estates) than we do 
about the inhabitants of the moon! They wish to obtain their labour at 
the lowest possible price, and judging that emigration will cause the price 
to rise, they are opposed to it, and of course, will do all they can to pre- 
vent it. Do these men believe that all their canting pretensions about 
the ‘welfare of the labourer’ being their ‘sole object,’ just now when 
they find it to be their interest to put a stop to emigration, can deceive 
any person here or elsewhere? Where was all this feeling when the 
system of ‘starring the labourers to make them work,’ was put in 
operation? Really we are sick of such hypocrisy. If they feel so much. 
annoyed at an cmigration agent for British Guiana being in Barbados, let 
them send one there in return, and let it be seen whether the Barbados 
emigration agent can by ‘ flaming descriptions,’ &c., &c., entice, seduce, 
or persuade a few of the Demerara labourers to come to us! This will 
be all perfectly fair, and then the labourers will very shortly have it in 
their power to determine absolutely on which side the advantage lies. 
This will be a means of bringing things to their level directly ; and come 
to its level or fair average price labour must and will, let the planters 
write, speechify, legislate, or do what they will on the subject. Labour 
throughout these colonies must and will find its level; and it is perfect 
folly in the planters of Barbados, or any where, to seek to prevent it. We 
are a surprised at their ignorance in this respect. ‘The price of labour 
must, from natural causes, be equalised, or brought to something like an 
average; but that is no proof that Barbados will be depopulated. That 
she will lose a portion of her population we believe, but not sufficient to 
prevent a fair and proper cultivation of the soil. Labour will be higher 
no doubt, and this must be the case as Jong as the profits from the cul- 
tivation of the soil in our neighbouring colonies give a return sufficient to 
enable the planter to pay higher wages. With these causes operating, 
emigration cannot be put a stop to, without the enactment of laws which 
must reduce the labourer to the condition from which the generosity of 
the British people has just redeemed him. This will not be sanctioned 
by the home government, and it is certainly rather surprising that the 
first attempt at bringing back slavery, in the shape of the emigration act, 
should have been sanctioned by the governor. It will show the great 
influence which the proprietary body of the island have with his Excel- 
lency, and the great interest which he feels for their pecuniary advantage. 


In the meantime the outrageous laws are in operation, and 
frantic planter-justices are enacting freaks for wonder almost be- 
yond all precedent. Let our readers edify themselves by ponder- 
ing the following sample, extracted from the Liberal of May 


Mr. Day was cited before Philip Applewhaite, Esq., P. M. of St. 
Philip's parish, on Monday last, and fined 6 months imprisonment without 
bard labour, for a breach of the late emigration act. The punishment 
awarded in this case is that laid down for the second offence in the 
above-mentioned act; and this judgment of Mr. Applewhaite's is made 
while his first decision remains to be confirmed or reversed by an appeal 
preferred against it by Mr. Day to the governor and council! 

Mr. Brown was brought up on the same day, and charged before Mr. 
Applewhaite with aiding and abetting Mr. Day, by hiring a certain cart 
or waggon for the conveying sundry articles of household property, 
belonging tointended emigrants, to Bridge-town. Well may the Mercury be 
ashamed to state what breach of the immigration act Mr. Brown was 
charged with! Here is a man who earns his living by keeping carts and 
horses for the purpose of hiring out. A person sends and offers to hire 
his carts on a certain day to take some articles to Bridge-town. Mr. 
Brown hires his horse and cart as he has been accustomed to do: he is 
cited before a magistrate, and fincd £50. for so doing! And this is the 
act which does not ‘unnecessarily interfere with the rights and liberties 
of the subject !? This is the act the meaning of which has been grossly 
perverted for party purposes. This is the wnresfricled freedom which 
the people of this colony enjoy. This is the enjoyment of the ‘acknow- 
ledged right’ of the labourer to ‘carry his labour to the best market,’ and 
this is the means adopted io enable him todo so !! Shall we extend our 
remarks on this subject? No! Mr. Day and Mr. Brown have boti 
appealed. 


— 


UNITED STATES. 


Tax Barrier Anti-stayery Convention have issued the 
following Address to the Baptist Slave-holders of the Southern States. 

Fathers and brethren, | 

We have assembled to the number of one hundred and ten persons. 
at the written call of seven hundred Baptists from thirteen of the United 
States. Of this number, about four hundred are accredited ministers of 
Jesus Christ. | 

A conviction of duty, which, we humbly conceive, is based upon 
the fear of God, and the love of our fellow-men,—whether bond or free, 
oppressors or oppressed, —constrains us to submit a few thoughts for your 
special and candid consideration. In doing so, we appeal with tbe 
est confidence to the Omniscient God, for the rectitude of our 


intenticns. We solemnly profess a prayerful and submissive reverence 
for tbe principles of his recorded will. We feelingly avow a tender 
sympathy, not only for the slate, but also for you, upon many of whom 
slavery is entailed by heritage und enforced by law; while inexorable 
habits, formed in the passive state of infancy, as well as universal usage, 
impose bonds upon yourselves scarcely less strong or less oppressive 
than the fetters of the slave. 

Hear us, then, with patience and kindness.—It is our firm conviction 
that the whole system of American slavery, in theory and practice, in 8 
violation of the instincts of nature—a perversion of the first principles of 
justice—and a positive transgression of the revealed will of God. 
For man instinctively seeks happiness and repels outrage; while slavery 
compels him to forego the former and endure the latter, for himself 
and his posterity, until the end of time.—Justice, in its very nature, 
assumes the existence of free moral agents, mutually bound by established 
principles, and acting towards each other with perfect reciprocity, We 
do not speak of justice towards a “ chattel personal,“ a borse, or a swine. 
But the statutes of the south pronounce a slave a chattel personal to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever ;” and thus set him bevond the pale of 
justice, as utterly disqualified to assert a right or to redress a wrong. 

Divine revelation, as committed to Moses and expounded by our Lord, 
teaches that pious self-love is the only proper measure of our love 
towards others. Does e its laws which quench or 
smother in the slave the light of the mind, which tear from his agonised 
bosom the dearest objects of his natural affection—conform to that rule 
of holy writ ? 

We believe that God only has the right to take away the health, the 
wife, the children, or the life of men guilty of no social crime. When 
man, single or associated, uses his power for such ends, he appears to us 
to arrogate to himself the prerogatives of the Almighty, and to assume a 
responsibility under which an archangel would stagger. 

God, it is true, made use of the Jews to exterminate certain heathen 
tribes, and to inflict upon others a mild servitude, carefully defined and 
restricted. To employ this mode of punishment, or any other that he 
chose, was his unquestionable right. But where is the scripture warrant 
to apply this special license of Jehovah for the extirpation of the human 
race at large, or the enslavement of any nation in particular? This 
specific direction to his peculiar people is but an exception that confirms 
the general rule of his Son, * thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

The heart of the blessed Jesus was, indeed, an overflowing fountain of 
the tenderest sympathy for human woe. Food, health, and life, were his 
boon, never withheld when solicited; and the gospel preached to the poor 
was the peculiar and characteristic proof of his being the Son of God and 
the Saviour of the world. No evidence exists that he ever witnessed a scene 
of slavery. It is not shewn that the Hebrews of that day trafficked in 
human flesh. The chained coffe—the naked gang of the cotton field— 
the exposed female reeking under the lash—the child torn for ever from 
its mother's breaking heart—these, and worse acts of slavery's tragedy, 
were not performed, so far as history speaks, before the face of Jesus. 
But his warmest, almost his only burst of indignation, is against thuse 
who devoured the helpless widow's substance, and, for a pretence, made 
long pravers and liberal contributions to the cause of God. 

His itinerant inspired followers were too busy in draining off the 
universal deluge of idolatry, explaining the nature of the one living God, 
and establishing the claims of Jesus as the true Messiah, to define, or to 
condemn, in form, every species and variety of crime, in every age, that 
hell, fruitful of inventions, might suggest, and fallen human nature per- 
petrate. Hence, horse-racing, gambling, piracy, the rum traffic, and the 
African and American slave-trade, remain ungraduated in the scripture 
scale of human sins. Paul, however, exhorts the servants of heathen 
masters to respectfulness and patience, for the reason that the name of 
God be not blasphemed; and advises them, while patient under bondage, 
to prefer freedom. He enjoins christian masters to give their servants 
what is just and equal. Do the slaves of American Baptists obtain 
justice and equity? He implores his brother Philemon to receive again 
the converted fugitive, not, as he probably had been, the heathen vassal 
cf a heathen lord, but as a beloved brother hrJesus Christ. Thus we 
behold, in all the scriptures, a virtual aud total condemnation of American 
slavery. 

Besides, American Calvinistic Baptists, as a whole denomination, have 
been hitherto regarded by the Christian world as responsible for the sins 
of Baptist slave-hulders, and the sufferings of one hundred thousand Baptist 
slaves. And it we fail, as many do, to testify our abhorrence of a system 
that allows a ſellow-christian to sell his brother, or his brother’s wife or 
child, or to dissolve the marriage tie at pleasure, we see not how to 
escape the merited contempt of mankind, the reproaches of conscience, 
or the displeasure of God. For the followers of Jesus are ordained the 
light of the world, and his witnesses of the truth until the end of time. 

Further, in the exhaustion of your once teeming soil,—the non-increase 
and, in some parts, diminution of your white population—the deprecia- 
tion of vour staple products, and the competition of British enterprise in 
India the jubilee shout of West Indian emancipation, rousing the 
dormant spirit of your slaves to assert the rights of man your intrinsic 
incapacity of self-defence in case of foreign aggression—your constant 
exposure to servile insurrection and massacre—and in the general repro- 
bation of republican slavery throughout the rest of the civilised and chris- 
tian world—we behold indications that God attests by earthly signs the 
precept of his heavenly oracles, to“ let the oppressed go free. 

Avain, if you have beard us thus far with candour, you may perhaps 
inquire, “ What would you have us do?” We answer,—at once confess 
before heaven and earth the sinfulness of bolding slaves ; admit it to be 
not only a misfortune, but a crime ; remonstrate against laws that bind 
the system on you; petition for the guaranty to all of “national and 
unalienable rights.“ If your remonstances and prayers to men are dis- 
regarded, cast yourselves on the God of providence and justice ; forsake 
like Abraham, your father-land, and carry your children and Fot 
households to the vast asylum of our prairies and our wilderness, where 
our Father in heaven has bidden our mother earth to open her exuberant 
breast for the nourishment of many sons. 

Finally,—if you should (which Heaven avert!) remain deaf to the 
voice of warning and entreaty,—if you still cling to the power-main- 
tained privilege of living on unpaid toil, and of claiming as property the 
image of (iod which Jesus bought with precious blood,—we solemnly 


a 


declare, as we fear the Lord, that we cannot and we dare not recognise 
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you as consistent brethren in Christ; we cannot join in partial, selfish 
prayers, that the groans of the slave may be unheard ; we cannot bear 
preaching which wakes God the author and approver of human m 

and vassalage ; and we cannot at the Lord's table, cordially take that as a 
brotber’s hand, which plies the scourge on woman's naked flesb,—which 
thrusts a gag into the mouth of man,—which rivets fetters on the 
innocent,—and which shuts up the Bible from human eyes.—We 
deplore your conditition; we pray for your deliverance ; and God forbid 


that we should ever sin against Him by ceasing so to pray, 
Eron Garusua, President. 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


LONDON, JuLY 15x. 


Taz Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
desire respectfully to represent to their friends throughout the 
country, their present situation. 

Their first annual meeting has been just held, and has met with 
that countenance and public support which encourages them to 
enter upon the business committed to them with renewed and 
increased alacrity and confidence. An account of its proceedings 
is to be circulated without delay. 

Much important business has also been entrusted to the com- 
mittee for deliberation and execution by the convention lately 
terminated. This convention which has been closely occupied for 
ten successive days, has been attended by delegates from the 
principal towns in this kingdom, from Scotland and from Ireland 
and also from various parts of the world. It has been engaged in 
deliberating upon measures in immediate connexion with the 
great object of the society, the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade throughout the world, by means of a moral, religious, and 
pacific character. A detailed account of its proceedings is intended 
to be prepared for publication as soon as this can conveniently be 
done. In the meantime the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, issucd by this society, is embodying a brief report of the 
proceedings of the convention. 

This committee in the immediate prospect of increased expenses 
in consequence of the enlurged sphere of its operations, and with 
a full persuasion that there isa wide field to labour in for the 
benefit of the ‘lately enfranchised negros in the British colonies, 
and for the carly termination of slavery and the slave-trade in 
European colonies, and in other parts of the world, does earnestly 
solicit the aid of the friends of the oppreased in promptly procur- 
ing liberal annual subscriptions, and remitting the same to 
George William Alexander, Treasurer to the society, at No. 40, 


Lombard Street; or to J. H. Tredgold, Secretary, No. 27, New 
Broad Street, London. 


O. S. Murray, Secretary. 


— —— 


—— — —— —— — — 


Poety. 


— 


(During the recent sittings of the Anti-slavery convention, an earnest 
wish was expressed that the poets of America might consecrate their 
talents to the sacred cause of freedom. This idea was happily taken up 
by Dr. William Beattie, who ey produced the following spirited 
address to the trans-atlantic bards. On occasion of the soiree given to 
the foreign delegates at the close of the convention, a copy of this address 
was read to the assembled delegates ; and the chairman was instructed to 
4c convey the most cordial thanks of the meeting to the author, Dr. 
Beattie, and „ to request the manuscript with a view to its 
publication. This resolution was conveyed to the author, whose kind 
compliance was not only immediately given, but conveyed in terms, 
evincing an ardent and devoted attachment to the cause of the immediate 
and universal abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. The address will 
we trust, awaken the sympathies and command the energies of those 
American poets to whom the gifted writer makes his emphatic appeal.) 


TO THE POETS OF AMERICA. 


Barns of Freedom’s bonsted land ! 
Brothers !—foremost of the free! 

Yo, who with impession’d band 

Sweep the chords of Liberty— 

Ye, to whom the boon is given 

To win the ear and melt the heart ! 
Awake! and, waking carth snd heaven, 
Perform the minstrel’s noblest part. 


Why stand ye mute? when on the ear 

A thunder from sea to sea— 

A peal earth’s darkest haunt: shall bear 
Proclaims, The Stare shall now be free ! 

Long bas be drain’d the bitter cup ! 

Long borne the scourge, and dragg'd the chain! 
But now the strength of Europe's up 

A strength thet ne'er shall sleep again! 


Your Garrison bas fann'd the flame! 

Csin, CuArUAN, PRunxrorr, catch the fire! 
And, roused at Freedom’s hallow’d name, 
Hark! Bayaxt—Wuitrnen—astrike the lyre ! 
While here hearts, voices, trumpet-toned— 
Montcomery— Cowrer—Camurnert—Moore— 
To Freedom's glorious cause respond, 

In sounds that thrill through every core! 


The Reporter is published once a fortnight, at threepence per 
number, and may be had by ordering it through the newsmen : 


the regular purchase and perusal of it is recommended to the 
friends of the slave everywhere. 


J. H. Trepcorn, Secretary. 
London, June 30, 1840. 

Their voice has conjured up a power 
No foes can daunt, no force arrest ; 
That gathers strength with every hour, 
And strikes f chord in every breast: 
A power that soon on Afric’s sand, 
On Cuba’s shore, on ocean's flood, 
Shall crush the onpressor’s iron hand, 
And blast the traffickers in blood. 


A spectat public meeting of the Baptist Union was held at New 
Park Street Chapel, Southwark, on the 8th instant, for the pur- 


pose of receiving the rev. Messrs. Galusha, Colver, and Grosvenor, 
who have been deputed to this body by the Baptist Anti-slavery 
Convention in the United States. James Low 


: À , esq., the treasurer, 
took the chair, and introduced the American brethren to the 


meeting. The rev. gentlemen then spoke successively, and at 
considerable length, on American slavery, as most fearfully pollut- 
ing the church of Christ in that country. They stated that not 
n few of their brethren had felt the evil so intensely as to resolve, 
that amidst all difficulties something must be attempted for its 
cure; and that in consequence they had met in convention in 
April last. They had then determined to hold no religious commu- 
nion with slave-holding professors; a measure in which they 
wished for the concurrence of their British brethren. They had 
taken their present stand in the midst of many difficulties, both 
from avowed enemies and professed friends, and they wanted sup- 
port in a holy effort which as much concerned English christians 
as themselves. Here we expected,” said the rev. Mr. Colver, in 
concluding his address, to have a response both lond and long; 
and here I stand, in hope that such a response is to come from the 
hearts of my brethren. When I go back and tell them that the 
brethren respond here, and tell them that their hearts are with us, 
we shall feel our hands strengthened, and our hearts cheered ; we 
shall thank God, and take courage.” The rev. gentlemen spoke 
with much force, and were greeted with expressions of applause 
which demonstrated that the feeling of the meeting was entirely 

with them. This concurrence were formally manifested, however, 
Barons of Freedom’s favoured strand! 


by the unanimous saa of the following resolution, which was 
Strike at last your loftiest key! moved by the rev. C. Stovel, and seconded by the rev. J. H. 
Peal the watchword through the land! Hinton. 

Shout! till every slave is free !— 

Long has he drained the bitter cup ; 
Long borne the lash, and clanked the chain : 
But now the strength of Europe's up 

A strength that ne’er shall sleep again! 


Park square, June 24th, - 


O! where should Freedom's hope abide, 
Save in the bosoms of the free? 

Where should the wretched negro hide, 
Save in the shade of Freedom’s tree ? 

And where should minstrel wake the strain 
That cheers Colombia's forests wild! 

O! not where captives clank their chain ; 
For Poxrux is Freevom’s child! 


The minstrel cannot, m:st not sing, 

Where fetter'd slaves in bondage pine; 

Man has no voice, the muse no wing, 

Save in the light of Freedom’s shrine, 

O! by thuse songs your children sing— 

The lays that soothe your winter fires— 
‘She hopes, the hearths to which you cling— 
The sacred ashes of your sires! 

By all the joys that crown the free— 
Love—Honour— Fame—the hope of Heaven! 
Wake in your might! that earth may see 
God's gifts have not been vainly given. 


That this meeting have heard with great satisfaction of the measures 
which have been taken by those of their brethren who have constituted 
themselves into the Baptist Anti-Slavery Convention in the United States, 
and cheerfully declare that the most cordial endeavours shall be made on 


their part to sustain the exertions of their transatlantic brethren in the 
unti-slavery-cause. 


W. B. 


Jury 15, 1840. ] 


To this account it may be added, that the Baptists are the first 
religious body in the United States, among whom the anti-slavery 
spirit has been thus vi roua displayed. The members of that 
body who have come forward on this occasion have done them- 
selves great honour ; and we cannot but express our earnest hope, 
that in the movement they have made they will be speedily joined 
by the remaini rtion of their own denomination, and followed 
by the other religious connexions in the Union. Appalling but 
unquestionable are the two assertions—first, that the countenance 
of christian churches is the principal support of American slavery ; 
and secondly, that consistent action among christian churches 
would speedily accomplish its overthrow. | 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Judge Jeremie from Ceylon said that Dr. Bowring had omitted one point 
in M. D'Isambert’s address, namly, that in Martinique the free coloured 
population now go hand in hand with the slaves.—( Hear, and cheers.) 

M. Caxmrzux, the president of the Jewish Consistory of Paris, then 
rose and addressed the convention in French, which was afterwards 
translated by Dr. Bowring. He said lu rising to address you, permit me 
to say, that I do not regret that I speak to you in French. The trans- 
lation which Dr. Bowring will give you of my address will adorn it with 
that eloquence wbich in itself it wants, and, submitted to you by that 
skilful interpreter, my observations will be more favourably received.— 
(Hear, bear, and cheers.) I cannot express to you, gentlemen, the 
emotions which I feel at this moment—the most overpowering feelings 
penetrate my heart, and entirely overcome me. First, I feel the most 
profound admiration for those Boglish customs and manners, which have 
given to the spirit of association such irresistible power of proclaiming its 
objects nobly and in the face of the world—ohjects the most liberal and 
most worthy of the enlightened age that has approved and adopted chem 
a spirit of associaticn, whicb our laws, I am sorry to say, prohibit, to the 
sorrow and despair of all those generous men who in France call loudly 
for the abolition of such restrictive enactments.—(Cheers.) I feel also 
overpowered by the thought that an Israelite should appear in this 
assembly, where he bas been received with so much favour, to demand, 
with an enthusiasin equal to yours, the abolition of slavery. Gentlemen, 
all liberties are united, and all persecutions hold together. Persecute, 
and you will make slaves; procluim tbe equality of all, and you create 
citizens —( Cheers.) It is thus that your O’Connell—( Loud cheers )— 
whom we sbould envy to England, if the glory of England at this 
Moment was not amalgamated with that of France in this great work, in 
demanding complete equality for Ireland, proclaimed at the same time the 
principles of humanity ind justice, and has rendered for the future 
all persecution impossible against men who conquered equality for 
thomselves.—( Loud cheering.) I feel great pleasure in joining this 
convention, because | xm a descendant of those Hebrews who 
were the first to proclaim the abolition of slavery, and I this day 
only repeat what the Jews have always admitted in principle. Indeed, it 
is not without interest that | now recall to your recollection, that it 
was the sect of the Esxenes which first declared slavery to be a crime, 
and that it was, to use the expression of Josephus, a perpetual cause of 
perturbation for the state Gentlemen, in this assembly this must entitle 
them to the highest glory and, | may add, that Jesus Christ himself, con- 
sidered as a great legislator aid moralist, bas derived the principles of 
Christian charity from the mild and pure rules of tbe sect of the Esse- 
nes; and yet, gentlemen, these very Jews, who proclaimed the abolition 
of slavery, who bave conferred on cbristianity one of its most worthy 
titles to glory—these very Jews bave themselves, in more recent times, 
been held as slaves even in christian countries. What emotions must not 
I experience in coming bere to join my voice to those which are raised to 
demand the abolition of slavery ; and permit me, gentlemen, without 
digressing from the subject of my discourse, to add, that the Jews were 
the first to abolish human sacrifices, and to turn away with horror from the 
shedding of buman blood in their religious ceremonies ; and vet at this mo- 
ment in the east, in those very countries in which their religion, the besis 
of every other, was first proclaimed, a horrible calumny, resuscitated from 
the burburian ages of the west, accuses them of shedding christian blood 
as e matter of religious dutv, to moisten the unleavened bread of the Pass- 
over. Ii is true gentlemen; and 1 take the earliest opportunity of 
ecknowl-dging it, that in this country—civilized England—the nation, the 
press, the government, have shown themselves indignant at this base 
calumny —( Loud cheers )—and I perceive from the approbation which you 
now manifest that you repudiate it with the contempt it deserves. Yes, per- 
secution engendered sluvery. Ves, all persecutions are akin to ove another, 
and this was well understood by that venerable Bishop Gregoire, who, 
while be raised his voice in favour of the emancipation of the blacks, at 
= same time demanded the emancipation of the Jews Well. gentle- 
men. in this assembly of christians, here is s Jew who demands for the 
blacis the complete abolition of slavery. His enthusiasm is equal to yours, 
and his words have been listened to by you with the most e 
pathy. (Cheers.) Besides, is there a cause more worthy of public favour ! 
When God created the first man and woman, after he bad laid the founda- 
tk ns af a future scciety in these words, “ increase end multiply,” be said 
to man, displaying the whole of nature before bim. This is thy patrimony, 
this is thy kingdom —eurth, and all its animals, ere submitted to thy power. 
But where do we find shat the Creator has said, Upon this earth which I 
deliver over to thee; iwo races of men shall exist at the same time, the one 
absolute and master, because it has a white skin; the otber a slave and 
obedient, because it ima u black one? Two classes of the same creature 
shall be spread over the world, the one sball be called the class of the 
Opprexsora, the other the class of the oppressed. All shall possess the 
sane life, and the same bre . Ih of lite shall animate your bodies; but among 
vou the one class shal! cast the other’s ſetiers. and sball sel! their brethren 
in the public markets ay hrute bewnts | (Cheers.) Gentlemen, the slavery 
a man by man is n perpetual crime against humanity. (Loud cheers.) 

ast far frem you those absurd accusations which would degrade one 
part of the creation. Persecutors are ever fertil: in arguments to give 8 
Coleone tu th. ir Oppression, (ear henr.) The blazks, say they, are of a 
degraded natury— heir degeneratu race can never be raised to un equality 
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witb u hear, hear, )—they cannot understand liberty—e maxim as false 
as it 8 It is slavery which degrades human nature, because 
liberty is its law, its patrimony ; instead of keeping the blecks iu a state of 
degradation, open for them the career which providence has given to sil 
men; raise them to an equality with yourselves, and they will know how 
to preserve their level. Servitude occasions vice—-it is not vice that is 
the cause of servitude. Would you wish an historical example in proof 
of this} Look at the country of the arts, of civilization, of letters. Look 
at Greece. (Loud cheers.) Oh bow noble, bow grand, wes she 
in her sacred times of liberty! What has she become in a state of servi- 
tude? Say, gentlemen, can you recognise in the Greek slave the descen- 
dant of Leonidas or Pericles ? (Loud cheers.) Abolish slavery, proclaim 
equality, it is a noble and glorious mission. This glory, this mission, hence- 
forth belongs to the alliance of two great nations, who, long divided b 
war, are now united in the cause of the civilization of the world. Wi 
what eclat, gentlemen, will the words of England and of France be re- 
ceived by the nations of the world! (Hear.) How sublimely have they 
been already re-echoed from that very continent of America where so many 
private interests oppose the emancipation of the blacks, and where so man 
generous hearts attend only to the sacred interests of humanity! See wit 
what transport their re ntatives unite themselves in this hall to their 
brethren of England and France! Yes, we shall attain this glorious object 
by our holy alliance. (Cheers.) I say not this from vanity, but from a 
just, and honourable, and proud confidence. It is an incontrovertible 
truth. The united will of France and England proclaiming the equality 
of mankind, who could now resist? The united will of France and 
England, proclaiming the abolition of human slavery, what power could 
oppose an obstacle? Here, gentlemen, | pause. I will not trespass further 
on the attention you have so kindly extended to me, and I shall ever con- 
sider as the happiest day of my existence, that in which I have been per- 
mitted to give utterance to my sentiments in such sn assembly as the 
present. I shall dwell with delight on the recollection ; from this moment 
my life will acquire in my own eyes more consistence and more reel im- 
portance than it has hitherto possessed. 

M. Alcinz Laure, a member of the deputation from the French so- 
ciety, then addressed the assembly in French, Dr. Bowring, as in the 
former instances, translating it to the convention. M. Laure said that 
after the illustrious orators they bad just heard, and whose sentiments and 
sympathies had been explained to the convention with so much talent and 
intelligence by Dr. Bowring, it perhaps might be deemed presumption on 
his part to be desirous of occupying that place from whence, for the last 
two days, so many of the illustrious men, both of Great Britain end Ame- 
rica, had addressed the convention. But he felt the necessity imposed 
upon him in the name of the young magistracy of France, of which he 
was the organ, of addressing a few words to the convention to express the 
great interest he felt in the question. Yes, the time of tbe abolition of 
slavery was athund. (Cheers.) ‘The present memorable manifestation of 
the opinion of the world must at length affect the conscience of the gover- 
nors of that world ; and those who had now neither name, nor family, nor 
nation, would be reinstated in their name, their family, and their freedom; 
aud that to the eternal bonour of England it would be recorded to the 
remotest ages of the world, that that great assembly which had so nobly 
discussed the important question of slavery, assembled in 1840 in her 
metropolis—(Loud cheers)—and that the emancipation of the black end 
coloured races was sccomplisbed in the 19th century, as the work of God 
through the p of civilization. 

Mr. Justice {ee said, that now that the subject of French slavery, 
or rather of alavery in the West India colonies, was before the meeting, 
he proposed to address a few words to them on the subject. From 
having held office for some time in colonies formerly French, he bad 
been closely connected with them, and was perfectly well acquainted 
with their laws and regulations, and he had no hesitation in saying that 
every reason which existed for the abolition of slavery in the British 
dependencies existed in equal force in the colonies of their neigbbours.— 
(Loud cheers.) M. Isambert hed said that the code now contained clauses 
for the benefit of the negro; but this was even an additional argument for 
the abolition of slavery, because these clauses had almost all been re- 
pealed by subsequent enactments, and those which remained had been 
rendered of no effect by popular prejudice. It was true the Code Noir 
allowed of the marriage of whites with blacks, but this enactment had 
been repealed by popular opinion. Even after the e of Amiens— 
after opinions in favour of the rights of the negro had made considerable 
progress in France—a clause was inserted by which coloured people were 
permitted to leave property to the whites, but whites were prohibited 
from leaving property to coloured people.—(Cheers, and cries of Oh! 
oh!) ‘Ihe preservation of any distinction of colour, or of race, or the 
attempt to bolster up slavery by regulations under pretence of producing 
any amelioration in it, was vicious and erroneous.—( Loud cheers.) He 
knew that, because he had assisted at the introduction of such measures 
into our own colonies, and bad witnessed their utter failure (Loud 
cheers.) The manufacturer of sugar in our colonies in which emancipa- 
tion had taken place, was ata low ebb it was true, but why was it so? 
Because the labouring popule ion found they could be more profitabl 
employed in other ways. He would relate to them an instance which 
had come to his own knowledge of the effects produced by emencipation, 
He knew a gentleman in England, a slave-holder, and a supporter of the 
system of slavery; but this gentleman bed acuteness to perceive that 
the system of slsvery must eventually give way to public opinion; 
accordingly be prepared in time for the change which be knew was ineyi- 
table, and seven or eight years ago he went among the agricultural popu- 
lation of this country, and hired steady, industrious labourers, most of 
whom had certificates of character from the clergyman of the parish in 
which tbey resided, and many of whom bad obtained prizes from different 
agricultural societies, be engaged these men as servants for seven years 
and sent them out to his estates in the West Indies. He (Mr. Jeremie) 
had met him about ten days ago and asked him the result of bis exper;. 
ment. He replied that now two men did with the plough what it fop- 
merly took ten men to do with the hoe.—(Cheers.) ‘This was one of 
the effects of immediate emancipation. (Cheers.) Before emancipation 
took place the advocates of it had acknowledged, had foreseen, had fore- 
told, tbat one of its immediate effects would be the diminution of the sugar 
cultivation in the colonies. And why was this? Why, before the eman- 
cipation took place, bow was the working population of the West Indies 
composed? One half of them consisted of women; and if these persons 
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were fit for. freedom, they never, of course, would permit women to be 
employed in the labours of the field.—(Loud cheers.) ‘The old system 
moreover was one of complete monopoly. Sugar was cultivated there for 
exportation; but shoes, chairs, tables, every household article, was 
obtained from home. This monopoly was now done away with. The 
negros could go now where they thought it most for their advantage to 
purchase the articles they stood in need of. Although the exportation of 
the produce had diminished, everything that conduced to the interest, 
well-being, and comfort of the people had increased. That produce 
alone which was the result of coercion had diminished.—(Cheers.) He 
begged to bear his humble testimony to the efforts of M. Isambert. Never 
could he forget the effect produced by the able and eloquent address of 
M. Isambert. All that could be said on the subject had been said by 
him.—( Loud cheers.) It was only delicacy, he was convinced, being a 
distinguished member of. a French court of judicature, which had pre- 
vented M. Isambert from stating to the convention, that while in Eng- 
land the name of Granville Sharpe was looked up to with veneration, as 
that of the first man who had proved that slavery could not co-exist with 
the British laws, forty or fifty years before that the French courts of judi- 
cature had established the same fact with regard to France. A negro had 
arrived in Paris in 1712; he applied to the courts of law as to his right 
of freedom, and the courts of France, after solemn deliberation, affirmed 
the right which he claimed.—(l.oud cheers.) M. Cremiux, an 
Israelite, had addressed them, who yet had proved himself a Christian 
in every word that he had uttered, and in every sentiment he had ex- 
ressed, distinguished as he was by his liberality and bis splendid pbi- 
thropy.—(Loud cheers.) In him they bad heard the author of some 
ai the most splendid specimens of oratory of modern times.—( Loud 
ers. 


Mr. O’Coxnrce then rose and said, the kind indulgence he had expe- 
rienced yesterday was an imperative reason why he should trespass as 
shortly on the attention of the convention as the duty he had to perform 
would permit, His purpose in rising was to propose tbat it should be 
referred to a committee to consider the proper form of an address to the 
French government and the French nation, on the subject of negro sha- 
very. The learned and distinguished gentleman on his left had told them 
the condition of the negro was greatly ameliorated in the French West 
India colonies, and that there remained behind only one thing—the eman- 
cipation of the negro. He (Me. O'Connell) thought that“ one thing ” 
was a rather considerable one—(cheers )—and that if they could get that 
they might easily forgive all the rest.—( Hear.) Ife had also told them 
that the French government had framed the most salutary regulations 
respecting the treatment of the negros. ‘here was a fuble of Asop 
which showed what that amounted to ; for when the wolves were appointed 
protectors of the lambs, although the most salutary rules were framed, the 
wolves eat them.—(Ilear, hear.) And this must really be the case with 
all regulations put iato the hands of slave-holders. It was employing two- 
legged wolves to take care of lambs.—(Cheers.) The French colonies 
required one great thing—the emancipation of the negros; every 
thing else was idle and nugatory. (Cheers.) Let them emancipate, 
and they will do all. Without it, if they did everything else, they 
would do nothing. Ile would now just advert to the situation 
of these colonies with respect to the slave population. Ile would first 
take Martinique. It was quite true, as bad been stated, thut the negros 
there were emancipated during the french revolution: but it was rather 
on account of the absence of power to restrain their freedom tban from 
any legal recognition of it. Bonaparte, after the treaty of Amiens, sent a 
large force to the West Indies to reconquer slavery, und compel the free 
to be enslaved again. There was a mighty cbarn in these military names: 
but he (Mr. O’Connell) could not help protesting against the praise of 
those who waded through slaughter to a bad eminence. Such men might 
swell the military glory of their country, but, in his opinion, they were 
the greatest enemies of civilization. (Cheers.) He mentioned the conquest 
of Martinique only to state this fact. ‘The negros, being freemen, were 
unwilling again to submit to slaverv, and, as freemen should do, they 
defended themselves to the lust. When about only 500 survived, these 
retreated to a mountain fort, which they defended until a French battalion 
had made a breach, and when they entered, the negros blew up themselves 
and the battalion, (Hear, hear.) This showed they were quite safe in 
leaving to the negros the protection of their own liberty. In Martinique 
they were, in 1837, 26,546 males, 3,606 females; yet the number 
of marriages in that year was only fifteen. ‘The number of 
births was 2303. The number of deaths was 2592. Many of them 
knew that in Europe the population increased about 15 per cent. 
every ten years; but in this placo there was a decrease of 289 in one 
year. ‘Thus all those who in a proper state of society would have been 
born and brought up, in the West Indies were murdered in the womb, or 
strangled in the birth. (lear, hear.) In Guadeloupe the number of males 
in the same year was 45,606, of females 48,985; of marriages 19; of 
births 1857; and of deaths 1883, being a decrease of 26. In Cayenne 
or Guiana the number of males was 8523; of females 7617; of mar- 
riages 43 ; of births 297; and of deaths 628, being a decrease of 331. 
In Bourbon the number of males was 33,763; of females 24,432; of 
marriages none; of births 1001; of deaths 2559, being a decrease of 
1358. Being on tbe whole of these colonies a total of males 184, 258; of 
ſeinales 120,700 ; of marriages 77; of births 5458 ; of deaths 7462; and 
of decrease in population of 2004. (Ilear.) The French nation were a 

ent nation—grent in arts and urms, in science and in literature. 

‘he French people were naturally a proud people we perbaps 
thought them a little vain also—( Laughter )—but they had much to be 
proud of. (liear, hear.) Jle wished to place these facts in the 
presence of the l'rench people—to show them these details to show them 
the disgrace of continuing this system, and to call on and conjure them in 
the name of that passion for glory which they cherished to excess, and 
still more in the name of buman nature and humanity, to terminate a 
system that produced abominations so disgraceful to a civilized people. 
(Loud cheering.) Ile would not trespass much longer on their time, but 
De could not help remarking, that the increase of the free population in 
these colonies in one year was 835; and this was still more remarkable, 
because there was not a child of a black woman in that increase; and this 
ehowed what the increase would really be, were ull in a state of freedom, 
in the numbers of human beings enjoving life and liberty—of heirs to the 
gme eternal redemption, who might do honour to mankind, and to the 
glory of God. (Hear, hear.) Oh, let France hear of this fact—no crime 


bad followed emancipation, no riot, no disturbance. The pen of calumny 
itself had not dared to charge them with a single outrage. The lash was 
scarcely dry with gore from the bleeding back of the negro when he was 
emancipated. Did he take it up and say, My day is come, and now you 
shall endure what you have inflicted?” (Cheers) No. He cast a gene- 
rous and Christian oblivion over the crimes of white men, and stood eman- 
cipated, respecting the female sex, and with his soul free from the slightest 
taintof blood. (Loud cheering.) It was most consolatory to them, even 
to him, the humblest of them all, to witness this result. What had they 
not been threatened with? Oh! (it was said) don’t emancipnte the negro 
—he will violate our wives and daughters, and slaughter ourselves; we 
shall not be able to walk safely in the streets, orsleep securely in our beds. 
Hut it was now only that they slept in safety. Ile challenged the enemies 
of negro emancipation to point out to him a single instance of outrage. The 
imports of Jamaica were equal now to what they were previous to emanci- 
pation, What, then, was the excuse for France in continuing slavery ? 
(Hear, hear.) Let her listen to this. Did it not prove that the French 
planter wonld be cs safe as the English—that there would be no insurrec- 
tion, no outrage—that property would be safe, as it now was, if she granted 
emancipation to her slaves? (Cheers.) IIe said this not from any selfish 
motive. The consequence of emancipation was greater comfort to the 
negro and greater security tothe planter. (Hear, hear.) He wished that 
we had more sugar, but sweet as it was, it was sweeter still to reflect that 
if the negro did not make sugar for another, it was because he mude some- 
thing better for himself; but though this country required a greater supply, 
they would not consent to take that supply from the slave owner, or to be 
the consumers of the slave produce. (Cheers.) It would be a monstrous 
anomaly if they did. We should have given twenty millions for the pur- 
pose of encouraging other miscreants in the slave-trade. It would not be 
done. (Hear, bear.) But this was the proper moment for France to act. 
Let her emancipate her negros, and then we would take French grown 
sugar. It would open anotber market for the produce of their colonies 
the moment they emancipated their slaves. But so long as they sowed 
injusticethey must reap its bitter fruit, though the moment they took the 
position of justice and humanity, they would participate in its blessings. 
( Hear.) He thought that if they could but convince France they bad made 
out their cnse, she would speedily join them and co-cperate in the cause 
of humanity, and thus they would have guined another great and mighty 
nation to assist the cause. The slave-trade never could be abolished so 
long as slavery existed—( cheers )—human cupidity would break through 
every law—they would abolish the slave-trade not by combinations among 
themselves, by excluding one and taking another, but by combinations of 
great nations. It was this alone which could abolish the horrid 
trade of the miscreants of Cuba and Brazil, and of the greater monsters, 
the American slave-dealers. All these would sink into their native no- 
thingness, before the combined majesty of the British and French nations, 
uniting in the great names of humanity, and combining for the liberation 
of the human race. (Loud cheers.) ‘Ibe honourable and learned gentle- 
man concluded by mov.ng the following resolution :—'‘ That an address 
from this convention be transmitted to the French people, earnestly im- 
pressing upon them the impolicy of any longer tolerating the existence of 
slavery in their colonies ; and that the following gentlemen form a com- 
mittee to prepare such address—-M. Isambert, Messrs. Alexander, Turn. 
bull, Josiah Forster, and Dr. Bowring, with the mover and seconder.” 

Mr. I’ INstaxt, a native of Hayti, who had resided for the last two 
years in Paris, then addressed the convention in French. His address 
was subsequently translated by Dr. Bowring. He said that he wished 
to lay before the convention a sbort account of the causes which led to 
the feedom of Hayti. At the commencement of the French revolution in 
1789, the rights of man were proclaimed. The free coloured population 
of St. Domingo, which at the time was not known by the name of Hay ti, 
demanded an equal participation in those rights. This was refused them. 
He would not now enter into a minute detail of the efforts of the colo- 
nists to render their claims abortive ; suffice it to say that the collisions 
consequent upon them frequently produced scenes of bloodshed. A man 
whose name would be ever beld in respect, Ogee, went to Paris for the 
purpose of endeavouring to obtain for them their rights. All the colo- 
nists, however, opposed his efforts to obtain them their liberty. He 
was refused what he sought for, and on his return the colonists seized 
bim and racked him on the wheel. This act of oppression raised a spirit 
among the people of colour that notbing could extinguish, and trae 
liberty broke out. During the course of this war the colonists had made 
arrangements to deliver the island into the hands of the English, because 
by their assistance they hoped to be enabled to continue tbe system of 
slavery. But the coloured men assembled together and drove out the 
English, and preserved the island as part of the French dominions. At 
that time Touissaint L’OQuverture, the greatest black man who had ever 
appeared, governed the island. At that time Napoleon Bonaparte, for- 
geiful of the principles by which he had risen, sent outa navy and a fleet 
to reduce the inhabitants again to slavery. The negros took arms to repel 
slavery, and not to escane the domination of the mother country, which 
they had no desire whatever to throw off. Dessalines then arose ; he 
conferred on the men of colour the right of land-owners and of citizenship, 
and introduced such laws as the times required. Petion succeeded bim. 
and in 1825, France, despairing of reducing Hayti to subjection, and 
actuated by the liberal views and principles she then entertained, 
acknowledged their independence. His principal object in addressing the 
convention was to sbow that the Haytians bad taken arms by the necessity 
imposed upon them of repelling force by force, and not for any purposes 
of rebellion, and that all that had occurred was solely owing to the attempt 
of the French empire to deprive them of the liberty which they had before 
enjoyed. 

NM. D' Isamaert, for the honour of his country, was desirous that the 
French people should not be confounded with the French Government of 
that period. In 1789, the French nation had proclaimed the liberty of the 
blacks, and had sent out directions to the governor of Guadaloupe, Guians, 
and the other colonies, to adupt measures for the regulation of that liberty. 
Napoleon, however, notwithstanding the resistance of the French people, 
who were always opposed to the St. Domingo expedition, seduced by his 
desire of imitating the example and the faults of England, attempted the 
conquest of St. Domingo, and in the sttempt sacrificed one of the finest 
armies France had ever possessed—the army which had effected the 
conquest of Italy. France protested against this expedition, and by wey 
of making reparation for the wrongs which her government had omi 
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since the restoration, she had settled a pension on the widow and children 
of Toussaint L Ouverture,—( Cheers.) 

Mr. Scoste said it was a fact which should not be lost sight of in 
connection with Hayti, that while the French government had recog- 
nized its independence, Great Britain at that moment bad not done 
80.—( ‘‘ Shame.) 

Mr. Turwsutt—We have a consul-general there. 

Mr. Scouts was aware there was a representative of that kind, but at 
the present moment we were engaged in a treaty of commerce, and 
until this was ratified by both powers, their independence could not be 
ssid to be recognized by this country. Indeed, Lord Palmerston had ad- 
mitted that such was the case, and explained it by saying that England 
had entered into a secret treaty with France not to recognize its 
independence till France should think fit.— (Hear, bear.) 

Colonel Mn zA said the only excuse of the American government for 
not recognising the independence of Hayti wes, tbat if they did so they 
should bave a black ambassador at Washington.—( Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The convention re- assembled at four o'clock, Mr. Binmwgzy Chairman. 


SLAVERY IN THE COLONIES OF HOLLAND AND SWEDEN. 


Mr. G. W. ALexanper.—Little was known in England of the state, 
the prospects or the amount of slavery in the Dutch colonies; it was only 
known, and that not to all, that slavery existed to a considerable amount 
in one colony, Surinam, and that it existed in a peculiarly severe manner. 
The British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society determined to obtain 
information upon the subject, and within the last three months they had 
deputed him and Mr. James Whitehorn to proceed to Holland for that 
purpose. They laboured under considerable difficulties, because in the 
first place, they were unacquainted with the language of the people 
amongst whom they were to make inquiries; and those persons were 
very little, if at all acquainted with the subject upon which they wished 
to obtain information, and the subject itself created very little interest. 
Their first stay was in the city of Amsterdam; there they had conside- 
rable difficulty in obtaining information even of the number of slaves in 
the Dutch colonies, but they arrived at something like a close approxi- 
mation to the truth at last. They were informed that the probable 
number of slaves in Surinam was about 50,000, but from more recent 
information, upon which he had every reason to rely, they amount- 
ed to 60,000 or 70,000. No doubt the truth was known to the 
Dotch Government, and he trusted some of their friends would 
arrive at the real truth. It was still more difficult to obtain the number 
of those in slavery in the other West India colonies of Holland, but it 
was probable the whole number might be from 100,000 to 120,000. It 
wasa most interesting inquiry to enter upon to know what were the 
actual circamstances of that lerge slave population ; upon that point be 
was obliged to confine himself to that in the island of Surinam. One 
of the most striking circumstances respecting that colony was, that it was 
generally understood that the average decrease of the slave population 
was not less than five per cent. per annum. (Hear.) A very small por. 
tion of that decrease might be attributed to running away, but from good 
authority be was assured that it was an extremely small portion; neither 
could the colonists say that the slave-trade had been spared abolished 
there. He found from inquiries that ten years ago the uumber of male 
and female slaves was very nearly equal, as those of younger years, and 
they remained so. The immense decrease was to be mainly attributed to 
the essential murderous nature of the system pursued in the slave culti- 
vation of suger, and particularly during the crop season. (Heer hear. ) 
The excessive labour during that period was of such a nature that no 
buman being could endure it without shortening bis existence. (Hear, 
heer.) Another circumstance was the treatment suffered by the females 
while placed in a situation which required the utmost attention, and to 

large number of children who died in early youth, doubtless from the 
want of that care which a mother only could supply. He regretted that 
had been unsble to obtain information respecting the means used for 
coercion in the colony, for no doubt they would do much towards has- 
tening the abolition of slavery if they could have an exact account 
of all punishments, such as used to be kept in the English co- 
i It was, however known, tbat tbe whip was used to both 
males snd females, and he was informed that no slave in the 
colony was allowed to wear shoes; he only mentioned that in 
order to sbow the state of degradation in which the slave was kept. 
Lately there had been some smeliorations made in his condition. They 
were no longer to be separated from those whom they consider as their 
wives. But with respect to marriage it was hardly known—it would be 
sufficient for bim to say that in 1830, in a slave population of 50.000, 
there were only two marriages—there was no legal marriage for slaves in 
the colony, it was not recognized. ‘Then with regard to instruction, very 
little bad been done—at least, if any, it was very little—and as regarded 
religious instruction, there had been a Moravian mission established for a 
long period, but for 40 years after they were allowed to establish them- 
selves they bad no opportunity of instructing a negro. At the end of 100 
years they had made some progress, but it was very little, for then they 
were allowed to visit only 14 out of 500 plantations. Lately there had 
heen established at the Hague a society for preaching the gospel amongst 


the slaves, and that society bad access to 100 plantations; but to them 
they had only access monthly, and then great difficulties were thrown in 
their way with respect to their seeing the negro. Thus very little had 


been done for the population. In the society to which be had alluded at 
the Hague, he was sorry to say there was some proceedings to which he 
could not lend his sanction. mongst their preachers they bad 18 slaves, 
meny of themselves belonged to the colony, and were proprietors of 
slaves; and be wes afraid that very litile would be done to carry their 
object into effect. All other ministers of religion were probibited from 
visiting the island. The people in Holland, especially in Amsterdam, were 
very far from being in a satisfactory state in respect to the abolition ques- 
tion. He had met witha very few instances of cordial support in a popula- 
hon exceeding 200,000. He was most sorry to say also that on the part of 
some ministers of religion there hed been s most striking unwillingness to 

o any pert in the good work. It was true, the subject was perfectly new, 
and let tbem hope that when it became better known and more studied, 
their consciences would tell them what their duty was. The next place 


they 
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visited was Utrecht, and in that city he only saw one gentleman who | the 
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took any interest in the question—tbat gentlemen was professor Tiedman, 
and he indeed took a lively interest in the matter. He then went to Ley- 
den, and among the few he saw there, he was most happy to say there was 
no difference of opinion whatever as to what their duty was with respect 
to the abolition of slavery. They then proceeded to the Hague, and there, 
be had an opportunity of meeting about thirty persons of distinction, to 
whom be had explained the principles and objects of the society, and he 
fully believed that considerable good had been done. They then went 
to Rotterdam, and there found some very zealous friends of the cause of 
abolition. They consisted of the Episcopal minister, the Independent 
minister, and two Scotch ministers. Through their instrumentality a meet- 
ing was beld, which was numerously attended. He addressed the meeting, 
and pointed out to them the very beneficial results which had followed the 
abolition of slavery in the English colonies. After the meeting the 
junior Scotch minister said he was very sorry the proceedings were over, 
because be would have hed much pleasure in proposing to form a society 
in connexion with the British and Foreign abolition society of London. 
He (Mr. Alexander) said if they wished to form a committee it was not 
then too late. A committee was instantly formed and the work begun. 
He had heard frequently from Holland since his visit, and the general 
impression on his mind was that the subject of slave made 
considerable progress—that it would receive the attention of the people 
of Holland, with a view to its abolition, At the same time he did not 
conceal from himself that great doubts existed as to the propriety of 
immediate emancipation; and he was extremely anxious that the public 
mind in Holland should be enlightened on the subject. Still he looked 
at that land with great hope, notwithstanding all he had said, and he had 
no doubt that many would be raised up to perfect the great work, as bad 
been the case in England. ‘That was all he had to say in regard to 
Holland. The society were anxious to extend their inquiries into the 
slave system as related to. Sweden. Within afew weeks after returning 
from Holland, knowing that the diet was then sitting, and that its sittings 
occurred once in five years, he thought that that was a good opportunity 
for carrying out the objects of the society, and immediately set out for 
Stockholm. Very little had been known with respect to the slaves 
supposed to be held under Sweden. On inquiring in Stockholm, he was 
intormed that the general belief was that they amounted to from 2000 to 
3000 ; but many people in Stockholm believed that there were 
no slaves at all in St. Lartholomew’s island; however, before he left, 
he had good reason to believe that the numbers were between 
800 and 900. Of course, his statement showed that the question 
had excited very little attention in Sweden; but upon his in- 
forming them of the objects of their society, a great deal of what he 
might call English feeling was immediately excited with reference to 
slavery. He was present at the formation of an Anti-Slavery Society, 
and he had the positive promise of a professor there, that the question 
should immediately be brought before tbe diet, and he hed very good 
reason to believe that the Crown Prince was decidedly favourable to their 
cause, so also was the Archbishop of Sweden. Ihere was, however, one 
peculiarity about the island, for although nominally belonging to Sweden, 
it was the actual property of the king. The diet, therefore, had no power 
in the matter, but, no doubt, if they were heartily engaged in the cause, 
and if they were willing to promote any plan for carrying out the principle 
of abolition,—no doubt tbat would have great effect upon the king’s mind. 
The convention would readily apprehend that be had but very little infor- 
mation to give as to the condition of the slave, but, as in all other cases, 
they were exceedingly neglected. He could not boast much of bis efforts, 
but still bis bumble opinion was, that those visits abroad bad been of very 
great good to the cause of abolition. He believed that the period was fast - 
approaching when slavery would cease throughout the world. The exer- 
tions of the abolitionists would be crowned with success, assisted as their 
cause had been by the glorious abolition of slavery in England. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) A slave-holder told him that formerly they were afraid of 
the blacks, but now they were afraid of the whites, and good reason they 
would have. Believing that the blessing of God would continue to rest 
upon their labours, be could not join in the despondency expressed by 
some of their members. He firmly believed that the period was fast 
hastening when slavery would cease, and an immense amount of buman 
happiness be the result. Then pure morality, and that religion in which 
they all believed, which was the root and foundation of their proceedings, 
should be no longer tarnished by the stain of cruel end inhuman slavery, 
which for centuries had disgraced it. (Hear, bear.) 

J. Wuirenorne, Esq., of Bristol, said he would not have troubled 
the convention, had his respected colleague not seemed to have 
forgot one or two points. No such relationship subsisted amongst the 
slaves in Surinam as marriage created—it was not recognised by law at 
all. The Moravians had been there 100 years, but the greatest dificul- 
ties were thrown in their way, and during the whole 100 years not a 
single slave had been converted. (Hear, hear.) They must not blame 
the ministers, but the masters. One thing was most important—from 
forty to fifty of the plantations in Surinam belonged to Englishmen 
resident in this country. They had a hold then upon forty or fifty per- 
sons in England who were slave-holders. Let them bring public opinion 
to bear upon them, and they would act practically and at once. (Hear.) 

Mr. Scares said, it was important that the convention should know 
that the gentleman who had just sat down was formerly a resident in 
Jamaica, and a slave-holder, He believed it was a fact, that instead of 
putting into h s own pocket the compensation money for those who were 
in bondage. he gave it to those who had been slaves. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Hotranp wished to know whether the slaves in the Dutch colonies 
had any of them obtained their manumission, and whether there were 
in those colonies any free persons of colour? 

Mr. Acexanper said that there were free persons of colour there, but 
with regard to the manumission he could not speak. 

Captain Moorsom, R N. of Birmingham, then rose to propose the next 
resolution, which was 15 follows :— 

% That a committee appointed to prepare a re of the s 
state of slavery in the Dutch colonies, eder wily an N ode 
people of Holland upon the duty and advantages of seeking its immediate 
abolition.” Committee to prepare the address—G. W. Alexander Esq 
the Rev. John Keep, and James Whitehorne, Faq. ea 
The Hon. Mr. Spracor, of the Massachusetts legislature, seconded 
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Manomepan SLAVERY. 

Dr. Bow fp then rose to call the attention of the convention to the 
state of slavery in Mabomedan countries. His first feeling and desire was to 
appeal to the candour of all present, and to ask them to deal indulgently 
with them while he led them into lands into which, perhaps, less than any 
other, attention to the abolition of slavery had been directed—into lands 
where that which existed forty centuries ago existed now, and where 
would be found those beautiful and faithful stories of holy writ, palpable to 
the touch, and visible to the sight.—( Cheers.) If they went into Syria, 
Arabia or Egypt, in the desert they would find many a patriarch, with his 
houses, his camels, his servants, his bondmen, and bondwomen.—( Hear.) 
Among those who accepted some of the highest official situations in the 
east, there were muny who had reached them through the door of slavery, 
and many a Joseph existed there whose history would be well worthy of 
study. It was true that Babylon had been swept away, and that in Tyre 
and Sidon the only activity that existed was in the lizard, and the newt, 
and the scorpion; but still there was Jerusalem, and Damascus, and 
Antioch, and Nazarus, and Alexandria, and Smyrna, and Sychar. They 
were as great and as illustrious as ever.—(Cheers.) The Mabomedan 
law recognized the law of Judaism, and he was bound to say, in reproach 
of the chnstian character and conduct, that the Mahomedan oppression 
was not so severe upon the slave as that of the professing christian. 
—( Cheers.) The law of the Koran pecominended the slave to the 
bumanity of the Musselman, and inasmuch as it did honour to 
that people, he trusted that he might be allowed to refer to thut 
which was stated by him whom they called the prophet. What did 
they say! Why, dor kindness to your parents, friends to orphans, 
the poor, the stranger, the traveller, and the captive, for Allah loveth not 
the pride of vain-glory. In another passage he opened the door to the 
manumission of Muhomedan slaves. He says, that unto such of your 
slaves as desire a written proof that they may redeem themselves from it, 
if you have found them faithful, give them of your wealth which God has 
given you. Again, marry those whom ye possess, who are true believers. 
Ye are of common origin. Marry them with the consent of their masters, 
and give them their dower according to justice; and if they sin, let them 
be only punished with half the punishment inflicted on the free—this, 
because the slave was not supposed to have had the same benefits of in- 
struction. He was willing to admit that what was right and what was ele- 
vated in the Mahomedan law was first taken from Cbristianity and Juda- 
ism; but he was also compelled to acknowledge that the Mahomedans 
obtained more influence by their directions tban those did whose authority 
was higher and sanction nobler. If they would allow him, he would refer 
to a beautiful tradition among the Mahomedans, which had a great effect 
upon their temper and conduct. There was a verse in the Koran which 
said, “ Paradise is prepared for those who bridle their anger, and forgive 
men; Allah loveth the beneficent.” (Cheers.) The story which every 
Mahomedan child had heard from his youth, was to the following effect :— 
“ Hassun-ben-Ali had a slave, who threw over him, at table, a dish boiling 
hot. Fearing bis master’s resentment, he threw himself on bis knees 
before him, and said, Paradise is for those who bridle thair anger.’ Has- 
san answered, ‘I um not angry.’ The slave added, And who forgive.’ 
I forgive you,’ said Hassan. ‘ Allah loveth the beneficent,’ continued the 
slave. ‘I give you your liberty,’ said his master.“ (Cheers.) Was there 
not, he would ask, in that tradition, instruction of the most eloquent and 
beautiful description? There was one circumstance connected with the 
east that was peculiarly interesting, and that was—that there they 
knew of no distinction of colour, they had no nobility of skin. 
(Cheers.) White men of the highest rank married black women, and 
black men frequently occupied the highest social and official situa- 
tions. At the present moment, the Scherif of Melemet Ali was as 
black as a raven. He bad over and over again, on the Nile, seen 
the Nubian commanding the white men of northern Egypt, and again 
and again he had seen in the east the black men domineering it over their 
white dependents, and he recollected on one occasion, a black man in 
an Egyptian regiment, having had his leg amputated by Clot Bey, and when 
he expressed his surprise at not hearing any exclamations of pain, his 
answer was, Do you think that a black man can bear pain no better than 
the white man can?” (Cheers.) The slavery of the east was not the 
slavery of the field, but the household. In the dispensations of providence 
in those countries where slavery formed part of the social organization, 
the Divine Being had tempered the wind to the shorn lamb. (Cheers.) 
The slaves were cared for with affection and tenderness in those countries 
where the people were swept away in thousands by pestilence of the most 
cruel character. He knew himself the case of a Mabomedan governor, 
who, of seventy children had iost sixty-nine ; and the result of such occur- 
rences often was the cause of the affections of the Mahomedans being 
laced upon the children they bought, who became part of their bouse- 
Dold. (Cheers.) The slave there was not regarded as a degraded being, 
inasmuch as slavery was no impediment to his reaching the highest social 
elevation. (Cheers.) He believed that three-fourths of the divan of 
Constantinople consisted of men stolen in their youths, and who were 
wholly unacquainted with their early history, the scenes of their childhood, 
or even the place of their birth. Such was the state of things in the east, 
and verv different indeed was the condition of the slave there to those 
who were dependent upon christian masters. But tbey must not suppose 
that from what he had stated, thut the state of slavery was not deplorable 
in the east. It was the great impediment to civilization, instruction, and 
civil liberty, and he believed it might be shown that the present con- 
dition of the Caliphat, whose race was run, and its destinies accomplished, 
might be traced to the pollution, the degradation, the misery, and the ruin 
which the principles of slavery everywhere introduced. Ile bad spoken 
of the weakness of the Calipbat, because, he thought out of that 
weakness a good opportunity was offered to them of doing great 
good in the Levant. (Cheers.) The Mahomedan influence, repre- 
sented by the sword and the book, was passing away, the Christian powers 
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unfortunate Jews were always branded with the name of the robbers. 
When a child was lost in that country, it was immediutelv referred to 
some unhappy Jew. Christian and Musselman both agreed that tbe Jew 
was the child robber, and it was in consequence of those charges that the 
persecution of the Jews at Damascus had its orgin.—( Hear, hear, hear.) 
But then what was to be done? Was such a state of things to continue 
in the Holy Land? Were those usages which probably were in existence 
before the time of Abraham never to be removed? Did it not become the 
Christian powers to do something to put an end to such abominations— 
something to elevate the tone of the Mabomedan mind—sometbing to 
show, that in the abolition of slavery, all nations and religions had a com- 
mon interest, and were bound and determined to unite in common co-opera- 
tion for so holy a purpose? llis belief was, that much might be done 
if the proper means were resorted to. When he was honoured by a 
mission to the east, by her majesty’s government, he had to bring the whole 
question of slavery to the notice of the present ruler of Egypt. He need 
not describe the slave-trade to the meeting. He need not tell them 
how much of money or how much of blood was scattered over every track 
over which the slave passed. He had seen slavery at its birth-place, and 
he believed that it might be checked there, if that society directed its 
energies aright. It might be attacked in its cradle, and if it were, he was 
sure that the society would be found to be a Hercules strong enough to 
strangle the serpent of slavery. (Cheers.) He looked upon eastern 
Africa with peculiar interest, because he believed the means of action 
there were far greater than in the western states; and while he earnestly 
desired that every effort should be made in the west, he could not but 
think that the east presented greater facilities and greater promise of im- 
portant results. One portion of eastern Africa, as they were aware, was 
Christian, and z large portion of it was Mabomedan; but Christian 
and Mahomedan as they were, he was bound to say that the christianity 
was that of a barbarous nation, and that if they wished to see christianity 
in its higher excellence, they must assist it with all the development of 
mind and intellect ; and that country certainly offered some elements to 
work upon. He had occasion to represent to the viceroy of Egypt, 
accompanied by Colonel Campbell, that it would do his Highness much 
honour, and elevate his name among European nations, if he would en- 
deavour to check the atrocity committed by troops who owned him as 
their Sovereign.—(Cheers.) He beld in bis hand a report which, as 
Lord Palmerston had had the kindness to permit it to be cominunicated to 
Mr. Fowell Buxton, with i+ference to his own exertions, he might be 
permitted to read at the present meeting. He would only call their 
attention to a fragment of that report, which represented what took 
pines at the interview between Mehemet Ali, Colonel Campbell, and 
imself. The worthy doctor then read part of the report of this interview 
with Mehemet Ali. In another part of that report, he had stated, that he 
was confident it would be possible, by direct negociation, to obtain the 
concurrence of the Pascha of Egpyt, the most influential of Mahomedan 
sovereigns, and the only one rising in influence. Ile bad no doubt what- 
ever that it would be possible to obtain his concurrence and aid, to co- 
operate for the abolition of slavery in eastern climes.—( Hear, hear, hear.) 
The sufferings of the blacks in eastern Africa were beyond all description. 
Again und aguin he had seen the caravans coming over the desert, the 
slaves naked and exhausted, and telling tales of those who had perished in 
the way. In fact, the slave trade in thut country was the curse of the 
human race there, but he trusted by the exertions of the society, und the 
good sense of the rulers of the different nations of the earth, the time was 
not fur distant when its name would be remembered no longer (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Joseru Sams, of Darlington, proposed the next resolution. Having 
sometime ago visited the whole of the interesting countries to which his 
friend, the worthy doctor, had alluded, he begged to unite with him in the 
statements he had made, as to the state of slavery in eastern Africa, and 
to corroborate what he hed said with respect to it not being carried on ia 
that cruel manner, in which it was in the dominions of the cbristians. 
He believed that the blacks were a greatly maligned race, for in all his 
travels he bad always met with the greatest kindneas from them, while, on 
the other hand, the Arabs had shown themselves to be treacherous in the, 
extreme, The worthy gentleman concluded by proposing the following 
resolution :— 

“That a committee take into consideration the best way of contributing 
to the suppression of slavery in the Mahomedan states, and that Dr. Bow- 
ring, Rev. James Carlisle, Rev. James Ackworth, A. M, and Rev. J. Ben- 
nett, (Northampton) be such committee. 


The Rev. J. Burnet, of Camberwell, seconded the resolution. 


WepNespay, June 17th. 

J. Brair, Esq., in the chair. 

At the commencement of the proceedings this day 

J. Scosre, Esq., said, he had been requested to introduce the subject 
of foreign slavery. It was unfortunately too true, that since the abolition 
of the slave-trade by this country, it had greatly increased in other 
countries, as in Brazil and Cuba. He entered into a variety of minute 
calculations to exhibit the extent of the traffic. 

Dr. Mappen then brought before the convention, in an claborate and 
deeply interesting paper, the subject of Spanish slavery. Having read 
the document, Dr. Madden begged to introduce to the convention a 
gallant officer, who had been the first to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of detaining vesscls under American flags, engaged in the slave- 
trade. (Loud checring.) He then introduced 

Lieutenant FirzGeracp, R. N., who was received with the most cordial 
cheering, and proceeded to state that, having found at the Havanna 
two vessels under American colours, he sent a boat with an officer 
aboard, who took posseasion of one for the night, but they had great 
coubts as to seizing her, from the extreme tenacity of the American 
government on the subject. Another officer, however, thought differ- 
ently, and took the vessel to the mixed court, which refused to deal with 
were sovercigns of Constantinople and the Ottoman empire, and not the | it. He found, however, circumstances of so suspicious a nature, that he 
Sultan, and he trusted that some appeal would be made by that meeting | determined to take the vessel to New York, and have it dealt with by 
in order to show them the influence they possessed and exercised, and if | the American authorities. (Cheers.) Whereupon the captain confessed 
there was, he believed that influence would be found not to hawe been | that she was in every respect Spanish, and that he had only been hired to 
exercised in vain. He was quite convinced that if, at the present | give it an American colour. (Hear, hear, hear.) In another week 
moment, the influence of the Christian powers was properly used at Con- | this American captain stated he should have had 350 negros on board, 
atunt inople, something might be obtained. Throughout the whole of Syria, | and would the convention believe that the vessel was one of 38 British 
children were constantly lost, their parents were robbed of them by one | tons, and that the space between decks was but two feet six inches. 
perfidious pirate or another, who sold them to slavery, and the Jews—the | (Loud expressions of horror.) In another case he found that many 
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n had been shot like dogs—(hear, hear)—and he took the misereants 
to New York, where, he was bound to say, the attorney-general issued 
warrants for their arrest, but after a delay of four months, he (Lieutenant 
Fitegerald) had been forced to leave New York, where he had been 
treated with the greatest cordiality by the friends of abolition, and, of 
course, assailed by every abuse from the slave-owners. (Hear, hear.) 
He had waited upon the head of the American government, and on 
informing him how he had taken upon himself the vindication of the 
American flag, he thanked him. 

Mr. Sturge just wished to state, that Dr. Madden, who had just read 
such a valuable paper on the horrors of slavery in Cuba, was about to 
return thither in an official capacity, as protector of liberated Africans. 
(Cheers.) Could there be a stronger instance of devotion to the 
cause? (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. KERN ED moved :— 

“ That Dr. Madden be respectfully requested to place the statement 
now readin the hands of the following gentlemen, who are hereby 
appointed a committee, to translate it into the Spanish language for 
circulation; Dr. Madden, Mr. G. W. Alexander, and Mr. D. Turnbull. 

The venerable Mr. Clarkson took the chair for a short time in the 
course of the morning. 

Mr. FowgLL Buxton said he was anxious to assure the convention of 
the cordiality with which he regarded their proceedings. Far be from 
him the Jittleness of mind which should view with jealousy their exer- 
tions, because he was connected with the other society for the extinction 
of the slave-trade; on the contrary, he considered that both societies 
were directed to the same object; and though pursuing different lines, 
might yet. materially assist each other., (Cheers.) The diminution of 
the supply of negros had a close connexion with the suppression of the 
demand—(hear, hear)—and the extinction of slavery would go hand in 
hand with the abolition of the slave-trade. 

Mr. J. G. Binney begged permission to ask Mr. Buxton to put an end to 
the impression which he was aware prevailed, that he was favourable to 
the scheme of the colonization society—({hear, hear)—which was most 
detrimental to the abolition cause in America. (Hear.) 

Mr. Fowett Buxton said he was surprised that it should be necessary 
for him to state that tothe plan of the colonization society he was directly 
opposed. (Cheers) He considered it a gross delusion; at the same 
time he must in candour state that the interior of Africa presented great 
facilities for colonization. (Hear.) 

Lieutenant Firzceratp wished to say, that of the advantages of colo- 
nization by free negros he thought great use might be made under some 
circumstances. (Hear.) 

A Memser wished to ask of Lieutenant Fitzgerald whether it was not 
the fact that slavers were refitted at Liberia, and whether they were not 
provided there with whips and shackles. He wizhed to ask whecher it 
was not the fact that the most notorious of the slave dealers on the 
western coast of Africa had an establishment at Liberia to facilitate the 
carrying on of this nefarious traffic. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieutenant Fitzcrratp said he had never heard of slavers being 
refitted at Liberia, or obtaining supplies there; but he should not be 
surprised if that were the case, in consequence of the weakness of the 
colony. But he was satisfied that a slaver would have as little chance 
there as at Sierra Leone. (Hear, hear.) He had never heard of 
shackles being supplied there to slavers. He had never heard of the 
establishment of De Suza; but such was the rapidity with which the 
system of slavery was now carried on, that it was impossible for the 
governor of that colony to prevent it in every instance. He knew of a 
case in which a slaver from Cuba got on board a cargo of 450 slaves in 
four hours. He himself had once been out with his boats four days, 
looking after some slavers, whom he understood were on the coast. 
Seeing some vessels in the mud he landed, and having proceeded some 
distance he was soon surrounded by 40 or 50 natives, amongst whom was 
the king’s brother He asked them for information, respecting the 
slavers, and they refused to give him any. He asked the king's brother 
(who spoke as good English as he, Mr. Fitzgerald, did) whether he was 
not ashamed of himself for screening such atrocious traffickers? To 
which the prince answered— that he was not all ashamed of it, that he 
owed no allegiance to Queen Victoria, and there were no Jaws against it 
in Africa.” It was a fact, that from the river Bonny above 30, 000 slaves 
were sent out last vear. 

Mr. Buxton wished to explain that what he had said was, that the colony 
was injurious to the coloured population of America, although it might be 
useful to the people of Africa. 

Mr. J. G. Birney disliked as much as any one to occupy the time of 
the meeting, but he had some information to communicate on the subject 
before the meeting. He believed that the governors of the colony of 
Liberia were clear of every connexion with the slave-trade. But they 
had not been able to keep the colony equally exempt from the stain. In 
proof of this, he read an extract from a pamphlet entitled “ the colo- 
nization scheme considered, in its rejection by the colo ured people—in its 
tendency to aoe caste—and in its unfitness to christianise and civilise 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Africa,” &c. The tendency of the extract 
was to show that slavery was to a great extent supported or connived at 
by a portion of the colonists. 

Mr. J.J. Price said, that before the question was put he wished to 
make one or two observations respecting the state of slavery in the island 
of Cuba, He had considerable acquaintance with the copper manufac- 
turers of South Wales, and he believed that such of them as were pro- 
prietors of copper mines in Cuba persuaded themselves that they were 
not slave owners. The manner in which their mines were worked was 
this: the slaves were hired from their owners at the rate of ten dollars 
Per month each. He had received that information from a Cornish 
miner, who had been employed in superintending those slaves; and told 
him that he was shocked to see the way in which those poor creatures 
Were treated. He once saw a woman receive two hundred lashes with a 
long whip, which drew the blood at every lash. He also knew an instance 
of a man who was threatened with a flogging, and hanged himself to 
avoid the punishment. The British owners of copper mines had a fine 
Abortunity of putting down the practice of employing slaves in Cuba. 
hey could at the same expense of £25. a year, (besides food and 


clothing) for each person, surround themselves with free labourers. 
Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Jonn Storer wished to ask Dr. Madden a question in reference 


to the condition of the free coloured population of Cuba, He found it 
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stated in Admiral Fleming's evidence before the house of commons that 
free labourers and slaves were employed together, and that the planters 
found it equally their advantage to employ either. 

Dr. Mappszx replied that it was not the fact that free labourers were 
employed in the growing of cotton or sugar in Cuba. Some few of the 
country people were employed in the tobacco plantations on the sea coast, 
but certainly not in the interior of the country. (Hear, hear.) 

At two o’clock the meeting adjourned till four. 


Shortly after the chairman had resumed his seat at four o'clock, in 
consequence of a heavy shower of rain falling, one of the waiters of the 
tavern, named Nunney, was sent round to close the windows, in the 
upper part of the hall. Mr. Turnbull had just risen to address the 
meeting, when the unfortunate man, in endeavouring to pass round one 
of the buttresses, lost his footing, and was precipitated to the ground, a 
height of nearly thirty feet. In his fall he struck Mr. Isaac Bass, of 
Brighton, who was sitting close to the spot. The accident created an 
appalling sensation in the hall, which at the time was extremely crowded, 
most of the delegates having taken their seats. The unfortunate man, 
Nunney, was carried out in a state of insensibility, and Mr. Bass, who 
was able to walk betwecn two friends, was removed toanother room. 
The CnHairman said it would be impossible to proceed to business 
immediately, in consequence of the lamentable accident that had just 
occurred, and he should therefore take the liberty of suggesting that they 
sit in silence for a few minutes. 


AFRICAN SLAVERY. 


Mr. TurnBu i eaid he came forward for the purpose of continuing the 
discussion of the morning, and to propose for the adoption of the conven- 
tion, a plan for the suppression of the African slave-trade. Soon after 
the appearance of his work, the Secretary of State for foreign affairs had 
done him the honour of addressing a letter to him, requesting him to lay 
before the government, the plan which he proposed to adopt. In conse- 
quence he had done so, and he did not think he could pursue a better 
course than to read it to the meeting. 

He was sure that he need not go further into the details; but he 
would, with the permission of the meeting, just advert to what was 
said of his suggestions in the Westminster Review, a work of high autho- 
rity. In that work, there was an article on Mr. Buxton’s book, in 
which that Review tore both Mr. Buxton and himself to pieces; but he 
had admitted that if his (Mr. T.’s) plan could be brought into operation, 
it would be effectual; and the only objection he had to it was, that he 
thought the Spanish government would not agree to it. Now, though 
the authority of that Review was high, he could not agree with it, for he 
was convinced that Spain would adopt it: and if it did, the reviewer 
admitted that by it the value of the slave would be destroyed, and that 
encouragement to deal in them would be done away with. He hada 
collection of reviews, which had been furnished him by his bookseller ; 
but he would not trouble the meeting by reading them, as it would be 
sufficient for him to say they were all favourable to the plan he had 
brought forward. If it was consistent with the views of the convention, 
he should propose three things; first, an address from the convention 
to the Spanish government and people, pressing the plan upon their 
attention. He should next propose an address to the French govern- 
ment, asking them to press the subject on the Spanish government, 
(Hear, hear.) He had spoken with the king of the French with respect 
to it, and he was happy to say he was very much disposed to forward it. 
Thirdly, he should propose an address trom that convention to the 
government of the Queen of this country, praying that it would direct 
that the foreign office, which it was difficult to move, should consider 
the subject. He could not understand from Lord Palmerston whether 
he approved of the plan or not. (Cheers.) 

Judge Jeremy felt extreme reluctance to appear before them two days 
successively, but he felt called upon to say a few words on the subject. 
Mr. Turnbull's intentions all present viewed to be excellent; his tafents 
were eminent, and his zeal was surpassed by none; it was, therefore, 
with great regret that, while he acknowledged the importance of 
the plan, he felt bound to doubt its success. Now what was that 
plan? Why, precisely the one they had at the Mauritius, which did 
not succeed. In that country they had excellent judges, of the public 
prosecutor, they might judge for themselves.—(Loud cheers.) And yet 
they had not succeeded in abolishing slavery, for all the public officers 
there must shut their eyes to what was going on. How therefore could it 
be possible to adopt there the plan proposed by Mr. Turnbull? There was 
another objection he entertained, which was to the principle of the plan, 
and there perhaps rested the objection of the foreign office. What were 
they aiming at by the present proposal? Why, to induce the Spanish 
Government to allow foreign judges to determine rights of prope 
arising within their own territories.—(Cheers.) The king of the Fren 
Mr. Turnbull had said seemed inclined to favour his plan. Now how did 
they stand with respect to them? Why, the king of the French would 
not allow foreigners to try French subjects on board French vessels, 
indeed, ne would not even allow them to be tried by a mixed commission. 
—(Cheers.) Although he admired the principle developed in the plan of 
Mr. Turnbull, looking at what had taken place in the Mauritius, he felt 
bound to say that it did not deserve the name of a panacea for the aboli. 
tion of slavery over the whole world.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. SturGe felt bound to say afew words on the proposal of his friend 
Mr. Turnbull, believing that it was perfectly consistent with the princi. 
ples of that society to take it up.—(Cheers.) Whether it could be 
carried out or not, was another question; but he did think that the con- 
vention was bound to endeavour as far as possible to get the principle 
asserted, either by English or foreign authorities.—(Cheers.) As he 
understood the purport of Mr. Turnbull, it amounted to this, that a system 
of registration should be adopted in slave countries which would throw 
the onus probandi upon the owners of slaves, to show the slave was his 
and not that the slave should be obliged to prove his freedom.—(Cheers,} 
That, in his opinion, was a great point to be accomplished ; but he woul 
carry it further. He thought that the the treaty with Cuba ought to 
be carried out to the letter, and that whenever a master could not prove 
a man his slave, he should be set free.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. W. D. Crewoson was afraid of sacrificing principles to somethi: 
like expediency, which would afford a shelter under which their enemies 
might entrench themselves. He thought the popeta of Mr. Turnbull 
was one which ought to be considered well before it was rejected, 


— 
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Dr. Bowie could not but consider that the convention was not at 
that moment prepared to address the governments of Great Britain, Clare, I. Crewdson, J. H. Tredgold, R. Peek, J. G. Birney, W. Forster, 
France, and Spain, on so important a subject, but thought however, that W. Smeal, G. Bradburn, D. Turnbull, J. C. Fuller, and J. Murray, 
the subject was one well worthy of the consideration of a committee. Esqs., be appointed a committee to inquire, whether manacies for slaves 
With respect to Spain, he could not forget that twenty years ago there are manufactured in this country; whether large quantities of inferior 
was a great desire in that country to abolish the slave-trade. He was fire arms are manufactured in Great Britain to be sold to the Africans for 
present when several resolutions were passed in that country, declaring their slave-wars; whether cotton goods of a particular fabme, and to a 
the necessity of abolishing slavery ; but those resolutions were passed by large amount are manufactured in this country, and solely intended for 
as the idle wind which was not regarded.—(Cheers.) He did not think being used in barter for African slaves; whether persons in England 
they would do their friend Mr. Turnbull justice, unless they lent an atten- hold shares in Brazilian or other mines, which are worked by slaves; 
tive ear to his proposal, and examined it in all its bearings. He should 


and whether any British joint stock banks have branch establishments in 
therefore move that the plan of slave-trade suppression submitted by Mr.; countries in which the slave-trade prevails. Also, into the quantities of 


Turnbull be referred to a committee, consisting of Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. ; gunpowder exported from any port or ports in Great Britain to Africa 
Birnie, Mr. Jeremie, Mr. Josiah Conder, Dr. Bowring, William Forster, aud other parts of the world respectively. 


Dr. Madden, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Price, to consider and report thereon. | The convention then adjourned, it being half-past eight o'clock, till 

Mr. Josian Cox DpER thought the proposition of Mr. Turnbull, as a | Thureday, at ten o'clock. 
subsidiary measure, was well worthy the attention of the convention, 
and on that ground he should second the resolution for the appointment 
of a committee to consider the subject, and to report thereon. 

The Rev. Mr. Harvey thought if they left the high ground and 
principle they had assumed, and consented to adopt a plan that only went 
to alleviate slavery instead of its total extinction, they would Jose the 
moral influence they now possessed to put an end to the system altogether. 
(Cheers.) He would therefore give no countenance to any plan that 
recognized the existence of slavery at all. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Sturce would have been sorry indeed to have given his assent to 
any proposition which might have the effect of impeding or injuring the 
great object they had in view, namely, the total extinction of slavery over 
the face of the whole world. He believed that Mr. Turnbull's plan 
would have no such effect, and he therefore thought it their duty to con- 
sider it well before they either adopted or rejected it. 

Dr. Morrison said that there was a great principle in the movement 
itself. Such propositions as these, were what he expected to come out of 
the convention, and he thonght, therefore, they ought to be well con- 
sidered. He considered that the moral influence of the convention 
would be felt more by foreign powers than any of the protocols that had 
been issued by the government. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Samugt SovTHALL, of Leominster, was afraid if they took the 
course now proposed, they would in some degree be listening to expe- 
diency. If he understood the proposition it was to adopt a system of 
registration by which slavery would be modified, and if that was so, he 


could not but think they ought to do nothing to compromise their prin- 


‘That the Rev. T. Swan, Captain Moorsom, Dr. Madden, Peter 
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J. Sturce, Esq., in the chair. 

The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, read the following report on 
church discipline as connected with slavery :— 

‘be committee to whom was referred the paper of Mr. Godwin On 
the essential sinfulness of slavery,” with instructions to propose resolu- 
tions thereon, taking the resolution of the Rev. Charles Stovel as the basis, 
take leave respectfully to recommend to the convention the adoption of the 
following :— 

Resolved—That the paper of the Rev. Benjamin Godwin “ On the 
essential sinfulness of slavery” be recommended to the committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society for publication, 

Resolved— That it is the deliberate and deeply-rooted conviction of 
this convention, which it thus publicly and solemnly expresses to the 
world, that slavery, in whatever form or in whatever country it exists, is 
contrery to the eternal and immutable principles of justice, and the spirit 
and precepts of christianity, and is, therefore, a sin against God, which 
acquires additional enormity when committed by nations professedly chris- 
tian, and in an age when the subject has been so generally discussed, and 
its criminality so thoroughly exposed. 

Resolved —That this convention cannot but deeply deplore the fact, 
that the continuance and prevalence of slavery are to be attributed, in a 
great degree, to the countenance afforded by many christian churches, 
especially in the western world ; which have not only withheld that public 
and emphatic testimony against the crime which it deserves, but have 
retained in their communion, without censure, those by whom it is noto- 
riously perpetrated. 

Resolved—That this convention, while it disclaims tbe intention or 
desire of dictating to christian communities the terms of their fellowship, 
respectfully submit that it is their incumbent duty to separate from their 
communion all those persons who, after they have been faithfully warned 
in the spirit of the gospel, continue in the sin of enslaving their fellow- 
creatures; or holding them in slavery a sin by the commission of which, 
with whatever mitigating circumstances it may be attended in their own 
particular instance, they give tbe support of their example to the 
whole system of compulsory servitude, and the unutterable horrors of the 
slave-trade. 

Resolved—That it be recommended to the committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society to furnish copies of the above resolutions in 
the name of the convention to the ecclesiastical authorities of the various 
christian churches, throughout the world. 

The report was received with cheers. 

The Rev. J. Jounsron, in proposing the adoption of the report, read a 
letter from Judge Jay, of New York, to J.G. Birnie, Esq., which want 
of room alone obliges us to omit; and said he was horrified to find 
that a pretence had been made of scripture sanction for slavery, when 
the apostle expressly includes“ man-slayers and man-stealers” alike in 
his catalogue of crimes. (Hear, hear.) Let the authorities of the epis- 
copal church discountenance those of her ministers who dared to counte- 
nance such a system. (Cbeers.) Let the doors of the arch-episcopal 
palace of Canterbury be closed to the slavery-sunctioning dignitaries of 
the church that might come from America. (Hear, bear.) He for one 
would not hold out the right hand of fellowship to the owner of a slave— 
(loud cheering )—and if his bishop were to enjoin him to do so, be would 
say, No, my lord.” (Tremendous cheering.) 

J. G. Binnie, Esq., begged to state that Judge Jay, the author of 
the letter just read, was the son of a most illustrious individual of the 
name, and the friend of Washington, and both father and son bad been 
eminent abolitionists. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Mr. Cotvenr, in supporting the adoption of the report, said, 
to extend any species of protection to slave-ownersbip was to go as far as 
a slave-owner desired. Ihe vice of slavery was inherent in itself; it was 
impossible to introduce any essential modifications into slavery. Even the 
education of slaves was impossible, for enlightenment was incompa- 
tible with slavery ; with such a system, therefore, there could be no com- 
promise ; there must be an unconditional denouncement of its supporters ; 
their entire separation from church fellowship, (Cheers.) 

J. SrANTIETLD, Esq., of Belfast, said that, as a member of the Church 
of England, he rose with mixed feelings of pleasure at the christian sen- 
timents which had been expressed by Mr. Johnston, and of shame—and 
if he might say so, of indignation—against his brethren of the episcopal 
church of America, for lending their sanction to the abomination of 
slavery. (Hear, hear.) He was sorry his brethren of the protestant 
church of Ireland had been so slow in coming forward on this subject. 
On one occasion he had spoken to a distinguished member of that church 
at the period of the agitation of the apprenticeship system, and who said 
he knew nothing of the question, upon which he (Mr. S.) supplied him 
with documents, on perusing which, he said he had no idea that such 
crimes could be perpetrated under that system. He thought he had 
made a convert of him, but a few days after, on waiting on him with a 
learned friend, to ask him to take part in an anti-slavery meeting, he 
declined, and on his friend saying, then he supposed he would have the 
apprenticeship system die a natural! death, he answered in the affirmative. 
Another gentleman of his acquaintance in Ireland admitted slavery to be 
a bad thing, but because Lord Brougham and Mr. O'Connell had taken 
part against it, refused to do anything for its abolition. He, therefore, 
approved of the resolutions being as strong as they could be made, for the 


ciples. 


The Rev. N. Cotver agreed with Mr. Harvey that if they adopted the 
plan proposed by Mr. Turnbull, they would lose their moral influence, as 
they would sanction slavery by it for a season. Now what they wanted 
was immediate emancipation, and that alone. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Bowaina said that the reference of this proposition to a committee 
did not pledge the convention to its approvul.—( Cheers.) All he desired 
was, that the committee should be charged with the duty of inquiring 
whether the proposition was consistent with the great principles the con- 
vention acted upon.—(Cheers.) Many whose opinions he respected, 
thought there was a great deal in the plan, and therefore he considered 
that they ought not to reject it hastily. The committee would have to 
report during the sitting of the convention. and therefore the whole sub- 
ject might be brought before them. 

Francis Barker, Esq., of Pontefract. thought they ought to stick to 
the great principles they had set out with, and not enter into subjects of 
minor consideration. 

The Rev. J. Kenxepy. of Aberdeen, said that it had struck him in the 
course of the present discussion that two mistakes existed in the minds 
of those who had opposed Mr. Turnbull's plan. They had at first con- 
sidered it as one for the abolititon of slavery instead of the slave-trade. 
Now his plan was to render the slave-trude of little value, by making the 
possession of them insecure, and thereby making: the traffic less pro- 
fitable. 

The Chairman then put the resolution to the meeting, and declared it 
to be carried unanimously, . 

The report of the committee on American papers was brought up, and 
on the motion of John Backhouse, Es., seconded by W. D. Crewdson, it 
was resolved, that the replies to the queries of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society on slavery im the United States, furnished by the 
committee of the American Anti-slavery Society, containing most valu- 
able and very important information, be now received, and referred to 
the publication committee to publish the whole or such parts as they may 
deem expedient. 

It was then proposed and resolved, 

That a committee be appointed consisting of the following gentlemen, 
William Forster, Esq. and J. T. Price, Esq.. to prepare a memorial to 
Government deprecating and strongly reprobating the holding of slaves 
by British functionaries abroad. 

On the motion of Dr. Bowring, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Scales, the 
following resolutions were also agreed to :— 

„ Resolved—That this meeting has jearnt with deep interest the 
measures adopted by the viceroy of Egypt for the suppression of the 
abominable slave-hunts by his highness’ troops. and especially the declara- 
tion of his wish to aid in bringing about the extinction of slavery. That 
the thanks of this meeting be communicated to him, with the assurance 
that the friends of civilization throughout the world will hail with 
delight every step taken by the viceroy on furtherance of his just and 
generous purposes, whether by impeding the importation of and the 
traffic in slaves, by the encouragement of agricultural productions in 
central and eastern Africa, by the abolition of the slaves-market in his 
dominions, or by any other legitimate and pacific measures which may 
facilitate the manumission of slaves and the eutire overthrow of 
slavery. 

That the present moment, when the European governments are exer- 
cising so great an influence in the affairs ot the Ottoman empire, is 
peculiarly favourable to their intervention for the suppression of slavery in 
the regions of the east ; and that a memorial be presented to lord viscount 
Palmerston, entreating his lordship's assistance in obtaining such declara- 
tions from the Sultan as are likely to lead to the entire suppression of 
slavery in the countries subjected to his government.“ 


On the motion of Mr. R. ALLEN, seconded by the Rev. J. H. Hinron, 
resolved :— 
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purpose of shaming ministers of the English and American episcopal 
churches. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. T. Bin NET said he had carefully looked into the Greek Tes- 
tament since he made the observations which had the misfortune to 
be s0 unfavourably received on Saturday, and he was still as much con- 
vinced as of any truth in religion, that there were owners of slaves in 
the primitive churches ; but though this was his conviction, he yet held 
it in connexion with considerations that indaced him to give his sup- 
port to the resolutious. (Cheers.) He believed there were persons in 
the early christian churches who had two wives, but he did not believe 
there were officers in those churches who had. The law of Moses was 
directed to the mitigation of the evil thing, and we were not to draw a 
sanction of the thing from it. He therefore thought these resolutions 
took the proper ground, and he should give his support to them. (Hear, 
hear.) 

110 Rog ins ox, of Kettering. and Mr. Brapsurn, of Massachusetts, 
also intimated that they concurred in the resolutions for the reasons now 
brought ſorward 

Mr. lesny B. Stanton (of New York) said, the convention was com- 
posed chiefly of British abolitionists, and the resolutions, though not 
directly, yet indirectly, would have the effect of turning out of the pale 
of the church about nine-tenths of his American brethren. IIe did not 
say they were about directly to excommunicate, but they were about to 

e measures, which, if carried out in America, would certainly, unless 
resistance took place, have that effect. He was aware it might be said 
they were not a church court; but he would ask were they not to declare 
what it was the duty of man to do with reference to moral principles ? 
For what did they sit there? To lay the corner-stone of the fabric that 
alave-holding was a sin against God. He wished the meeting to listen to 
two or three facts; and, first of all, be would state it was considered in 
America that two or three questions they had been discussing that morning 
were entirely settled. The first was, that bolding men as a property was 
under all circumstances sinful. Another question that was settled in 
America, st least settled so far as impregnable argument could settle it, 
was, that servitude sanctioned by God did not recognise the right of one 
man to hold his fellow-man as property. Theodore D. Weld bad pub- 
lished an argument on that subject, which the doctors in America had not 
dared to touch with their heaviest weapons. Another fact they were about 
settling in America was, that the New Testament gave no sanction to the 
claim of man over his fellow-mun as property. An argument on that sub- 
ject bad just been published by a distinguished gentleman, the president of 
one of their colleges, and no answer had been attempted to be given to it 
on the part of any American divine who pretended to hold that slavery was 
Pei oa in the New Testament. When he saw that convention about 
to take measures which would at least throw the American church into a 
delicate and peculiar predicament, he felt bound to ask his brethren to be 
aware what they were doing, and that when the American clergy, who 
bad acted in the manner to which he bad referred, came to this country, 
they would not hold out to them the right band of fellowship. He 
trusted they were not going in that convention to vote for one thing 
and do another. He was sorry to say that, in the southern portion of 
America, slavery had increased to a most enormous extent. (Cheers.) 
What he wanted was, that the principle, “Thou sbalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” should be established in America, and that the ministers of 
that country, pointing to the downcast and ill-used slave, should exclaim, 
“ That is my brother.” (Cheers.) So much for statements. Now for 

* He bad no doubt that every person there would denounce the 
holding of slaves for gain. They might say that holding them for their 

ood would be allowed ; but holding them to make money of them was a 
lsgrace to humanity and derogatory to mankind. Now, he would just 
read s statement to them which would show to what extent professing 
christians were engaged in actual bolding of slaves. The person who 
pre this evidence was a minister of bigh standing in the Presbyterian 

enomination in the south, and had been for many years the stated clerk 
of a presbytery in Mississippi, and what he stated was tbis :—‘ If slavery 
be s sin, and if advertising and apprehending slaves with a view to 
restore them to their masters isa direct violation of the divine law, and 
if the buying, selling, and holding slaves for the sake of gain is a heinous 
æn and scandal, then verily three-fourths of all the Episcopulians, Metho- 
» Baptists, and Presbyterians in eleven States of the Union are of 
the devil.” He would therefore advise those present to be careful 
whet they were about. (Loud laughter.) But he went on to say“ they 
bold, if they do not buy and sell, slaves ; and, with few exceptions, they 
tate not to apprehend and restore runaway alaves when in their power.” 
Such was the statement of a Presbyterian of high rank in the south. and he 
could refer to several such, but he would pass them by and call the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the opinions unequivocally avowed by the Charleston 
and the Carolina Union presbytery. ‘They avowed their opinions as fol- 
lows :—" That in the opinion of this presbytery the bolding of slaves, so 
far from being a sin in the sight of God, is nowhere condemned in bis 
l holy word—(Cries of “ Shame,” )—tbat it is in accordance with the 
example, or consistent with the precepts of patriarchs, prophets, and 
*posties—that it is compatible with the most paternal regard to the best 
good of those servants whom God may have committed to our charge; 
‘ and that, therefore, those who assume the contrary position, and lay it 
wn as s fundamental principle in morals and religion thet slavery is 
Wrong, proceed upon a false principle.” He might multiply such extracts 
as these indefinitely, for there was hardly an ecclesiastical body of any 
note throughout the slave-holding states which had not repeatedly given 
1s sanction to the os bong of slavery. But what said the synod of Vir- 
gnis, which covered the entire of that country? Why, the synod passed 
3 to the following eſſect:— . Resolved unanimously, — 
umously!—“ that wo consider the dogma fiercely promulgated by 
5 associations, that slavery, as it actually exists in our slave- 
lished © states, is necessarily sinful, and ought to be immediately abo- 
direct! and the conclusions which naturally follow from that dogma, sre 
and tly and palpably contrary to the plainest principles of common sense 
(H ee 1 and to the clearest authority of the word of God.” 
Soar.) The Edgefield Baptist association in South Carolina bad also 
iij k similar resolurions, and they hed appointed a day of fasting—not 
8 e = burdens, and let the oppressed go free, but “ to give to 
car ren aod all others in the north, who are embarked in the unscrip- 
cause of the abolition of ala very among us, right views of the course 
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' pursued by our Lord and his a es under a similar state of things when 
they were upon the earth, in imitation of whose example they should 
be found, thet instead of scattering fire-brends into southern pro- 
vinces of the union, and stirring up a servile war, they may endeavour to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” (Cries af Shame, 
sheme.”) Surely this was to unite fasting with the deeds of wickedness, 
He would now read to the meeting some few testimonies from the Southern 
Christian Herald, one of the periodicals of the south. Ia that 
they were told that at a large meeting assembled in Lancasterville, South 
Carolina, which was addressed by the Rev. J. H. Thornhill and the Rev. 
Mr. Carlisle, resolutions were passed to the following effect: —“ First, that 
slavery as it exists in the south is no evil, and is consistent with the 
principles of revealed religion—(Cries of shame, shame”)—that all 
Opposition to it arises from a misguided and fiendish fanaticism, which 
we are bound to resist in the very threshold—(Cries of sbame) 
that all interference with this subject by fanatics is a violation of our civil 
and social rights, is unchristian and inbuman, leading necessarily to 
anarchy and bloodshed ; and that the instigators are murderers and as- 
sasains. (Shame, shame.) But that was not all. A clergyman of 
Virginia, one who was bound to teach the principles of “peace and 

ood-will to men,” in a letter, in the year, 1835, addressed to the 
est Hanover Presbytery, concluded it as follows :—* If there be any 
stray goat of a minister among us, tainted with the bloodhound principle 
of abolitionism, let bim be ferreted out, silenced, and excommunicated, 
and left to the public to dispose of in other respects. Your affectionate 
brother in the Lord, Robert N. Anderson.” (Cries of Sbame.“) Now, 
he must say with regard to the latter part of this letter, it had a bloody 
meaning. The finger that pointed that letter pointed to the use of the 
bowie knife, or any other weapon of murder. That was in 1835, when 
violence, and outrage, and blood, were going through the ‘land ; thet 
was in the year when Reuben Carrundel went to Columbia, and because 
an anti-slavery tract was found in bis luggage he was imprisoned for 
eight months. (Cries of Shame, shame.) His life's blood was taken 
from him hy degrees, consumption seized him, and because he could not 
visit the south be was obliged to fly to Jamaica, and there seek protection 
under the sbadow of a monarch’s throne. The language he had referred 
to, it was to be remembered, was that of a minister of the gospel, and 
in bis (Mr. Stanton’s) opinion it ought to have been written in 
blood, for it bad a bloody meaning. ut now with respect to the 

Methodist clergy, he would read to the meeting the extract 
of a letter from the Rev. George W. Langhorne, a Methodist minister, ta 
the editor of Zion Watchman, a Methodist anti-slavery paper, published 
in New York. The rev. gentleman stated as follows:—“ I, Sir, would 
as soon be found in the ranks of a banditti, as numbered with Arthur 
Tappan and his wanton coadjutors“ that Arthur Tappan, the meeting 
would allow him to say, whose name was connected with every thing that 
was noble and philanthropic. (Great cheering.) Nothing is more 
appalling to my feelings as a man, contrary to my principles as a christian, 
and repugnant to my soul as a minister, than the insidious Proceedings 
of such men. If you have not resigned your credentials as a minister 
of the Methodist episcopal church, I really think that, as an honest 
man, you should do so at once. In your ordination vows, you solemnly 
promised to be obedient to those who had the rule over you, and since 
they have spoken, and that distinetly too, on this subject, and disa prove 
your conduct, I conceive that you are bound to submit to their Aird 
or leave the church.” Then, at a public meeting, held at Orangeburgh 
in South Carolina, in July in the year 1836, which had been called for 
the purpose of considering what should be done with the copy of Zion's 
Watchman which had been sent to the Rev. J. C. Postell, a member of 
the South Carolina conference of the Methodist church, that gentleman _ 
received an address of the citizens of that place, in which were the 
following statements: From what has been premised, the followi 
conclusions result, — First, that slavery is a judicial visitation. (Laughter) 
Secondly, that it is not a moral evil; thirdly, that it is supported by the 
bible—(Cries of hear, hear.)—fourthly, that it has existed in all ages,” 
and they should have added, so had lying and stealing. oe laughter.) 
Then the address went on to say, “ it isnot a moral evil. The fact that 
slayery is of Divine appointment—(Cries of ‘Oh, oh.”)— would 
be proof enough with the christian that it cannot be a moral evil. 
So far from being a moral evil, it is a merciful visitation—“ it is the 
Lord's doings, and marvellous in our eyes —(eries of “ Shame, shame,”’) 
—and had it not been for the best, God alone, who is able, long since 
would ‘have overruled it. It is by Divine appointment.” (Cries of 
„Shame.“) His co-secretary, Mr. Scales, soid that that was not true; 
if he came to America, be thought that be would find it so. ( Cheers.) 
Now to show who tbis Mr. Postell was, he would read to the meeting 
a letter addressed by that gentleman to the editor of Zion’s Watchman, 
It was as follows:—“ Did you calculate, Mr. Sutherland, to mis- 
represent the Methodist discipline, and say it supported abolitionism 
when the general conference, in their late resolutions, denounced it as a 
libel on truth? O, full of all subtlety! Those children of the devil! 
“ All liars,” saith the sacred volume, “ shal) have their punishment in 
the lake of fire and brimstone.” I can only give one reason why you 
bave not been indicted for libel. The law stys, the greater the truth 
the greater the libel; and as your paper has no such ingredient, it 
is construed but a smell matter. But if you desire to educate the 
slaves, I will tell you how to raise the money without editing Zion’s 
Watchman. You and old Arthur Tappan came out to the south 
this winter, and they will raise 100,000 dollars for you. New 
Orleans for berself will be pledged for it. Desiring no further 
acquaintance with you, and never expecting to see you but once in 
time or in eternity, which is at judgment, I subscribe myself the 
friend of the bible, and the opposer of abolitionism.—J. C. Postell.” 
(Cries of shame, shame.”) He then refers tó the judgment, and 
when he comes before the judgment-seat of Christ, and when Christ 

said to him, “I was hungry, and ye fed me not; I was naked 

and ye clothed me not; was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in; for inasmuch as ye did it not to these, ye did it not to me”— 

In answer to this he would say, “when saw I thee hungered ?” 

And the answer would be, you saw it in the down-trodden slave,” 

(Loud cheers.) The treatment of the slaves in America was hard in the 

extreme, and that treatment, he believed, was enhanced, rather than 

decreased, by the ministers of the gospel. He had heard that one Baptist 
minister, when bis slave ran away, shot him dead, and another took an 
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axe, and cut off his fingers. (Cries of “ shame, shame.” 
whose slave was accused of stealing sixty dollars, whippe 
severely, and he was found dead the next moming. (Shame.) The 
book from which he had read teemed with such facts as these, 
but he would not at the present moment detain the meeting by 
adverting to them. He must, however, be allowed to detain the meeting 
a short time, while he read some parts of the resolutions of the harmony 
presbytery of South Carolina, in order to show how they perverted the 
scripture. ‘* Resolved, — That slavery has existed from the good old 
slave-holders and patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, (who are now in 
the kingdom of heaven,) this was a parenthesis—( Cries of shame, 
shame,)—‘“‘to the time the Apostle Panl sent a runaway slave home 
to his master Philemon, and wrote a christian and fraternal epistle to 
this slave-holder, which we find stands in the canon of the scriptures, 
and that slavery has existed ever since the days of the Apostle, and does 
now exist. That as the relative duties of master and slave are taught 
in the scripture, in the same manner as of parent and child, and hus- 
band and wife, the existence of slavery itself is not opposed to the will of 
God ; and whoever has a conscience too tender to recognise this relation 
as lawful, is righteous overmuch, is wise above what is written, and has 
submitted his neck to the yoke of man—-sacrifices his christian liberty of 
conscience, and leaves the infallible word of God for the fancies and doc- 
trines of men.” (Shame, shame.) He would not now stop to read any 
more of such testimony ; it was sufficient for him to say, that he trusted 
the time had now arrived when a strong rebuke would be given by all 
religious bodies in this country to those who entertained such doctrines. 
The abolitionists of this country were held in high estimation in America, 
and if they would only speak out, he felt convinced that slavery would 
soon be at an end. (Cheers.) They needed christian rebuke; but above 
all, they needed from them that when their distinguished clergymen came 
among the people of this country, they should be told that, until they put 
away the evil of slavery, the right hand of fellowship would not be held 
out to them. 

Rev. W. Brock, of Norwich, said—We are bound, I think, to respond 

to Mr. Stanton's appeal, and to make our resolution as decided as possible. 
(Hear, hear.) In justice to the slave-holders themselves, we should be 
firm. Not rude, sir, nor offensive, but firm. We should tell them 
manfully that we deem them wrong. It is not dictation to do this. If 
a man tells me he thinks I am not a christian, I am not thereby offended, 
but say, Prove it, and I will listen to your proof.“ Now, we submit to 
the slave-holding churches and ministers that they are sinful—certainly 
sinful; and we offer to them the proof, as we have to-day. It is a pain- 
ful duty thus to act; but doing it in kindness, we expect to be candidly 
heard, (Hear, hear.) Moreover, in justice to the abolitionists, we 
should be firm. Shall we, sir, treat the men who buy and sell, and 
murder their fellow-men, as we treat those who regard them as brethren? 
Shall we behave to Calhoun as we behave to Garrison? (Hear, hear.) 
Shall we, when Americans come to our land, welcome them to our pul- 
pits and our sacramental tables without inquiring concerning their views 
of abolition? (Loud cheers.) No, sir, Breckenridge shall not be to us 
what Colver is. (Cheers.) The latter, with all who act with him, shall 
be always welcome. ‘The former, never. ‘This we say for the encourage- 
ment of our brethren from America. We all sa; this—(Loud and gene- 
ral cheering)—and we desire jt to go forth as the determination of the 
christians of Great BritaYn. We will not welcome to our pulpits or our 
sacraments any man, however talented, who is not an out-spoken aboli- 
tionist, not only here, but at home. (Great cheering.) 

After a mort discussion, in which Mr. Josiah Forster, the Rev. Thos. 
Swan, and Mr. Fewster suggested several amendments. 

The Rey. Dr. Cox concurred most heartily with the resolution. He 
had not always gone to the full extent of the opinion which now led him 
to this full concurrence but deep reflection repeated reflection upon 
the subject, had brought him to the conclusion at which he had now 
arrived, (Great cheering.) Having come to that conclusion, he felt it 
his duty to take the first opportunity of stating it, and he was sure that 
the gentlemen of that convention, knowing how he had been situated— 
knowing that he had gone to America as a delegate, from a society 
different, however, in its special purpose from that which constituted 
this convention, and knowing also how he had been situated there, he 
was sure that they would feel that he was not obtruding when he 
stated that he fully and heartily concurred with every sentiment and 
word contained in the proposition which had now been introduced to 
the meeting. (Great cheering.) 

The resolution, with the amendments added, were then put by the 


chairman to the meeting, and carried unanimously.—The convention 
then adjourned. 


A third 


him most 
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PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 
4 attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 


is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which bave 
recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously inet, 
threaten not only the ruin of those against whom they have been directed, 
but the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the Negro 
at so costly a sacrifice. 

At the Assizes for the county of Cornwall, held at Montego Bay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under different pretexts, ugainst several 
well-known friends of the lubouring clusses in that Island. Amongst the 
victims of these proceedings were u Clergyman of the Church of England, 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the magistrates 
specially appointed tor the protection of the emancipated population, in 
each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which can 
leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of oppression 
bas rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom. 

At the same Assizes, a criminal information, filed by order of the Court 
against the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming ,a Baptist 
minister, was tried, and the jury, witbout the formality of retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chief Justice, and the plantiff was left with 
his injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pay. 

These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a 
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greater excitement than has been known in the island since the insur- 


rection in 1832. 

The Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
was once sought to deprive them by brute force, now falling victims to the 
more specious, but not less effectual weapons of oppression, in the form of 


legal proceedings. 

The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of persons 
belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is no 
hope whatever of obtaining justice for the purties against whom these 
verdicts bave been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
Island, and, if requisite, to the ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
will involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurred. 

To meet these expenses, an earuest appeal is now made to the liberality 
of the British public. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, with power 
to add to their number, to lay the particulars of these atrocious proceedings 
fully before the public, to promote subscriptions for the purposes contem- 
plated, and for similar cases of oppression, and to superintend the appro- 
priation of the funds collected. 

COMMITTEE. 

Sa{mveL Gunney, Esq. Treasurer. 
Charles Lushington, Esq. M. P. Rev. Thomas Scales, Leeds. 
T. F. Buxton, Esq. William Chapman, Esq. Newcastle- 
William Allen, Esq. upon-Tyne. 
Rev. John Dyer. Isaac Bass, Brighton. 
George Stacey, Esq. J. B. Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
G. W. Alexander, Esq. R. D. Alexander, Esq. Ipswich. 
Rev. I. J. Freeman. Wm. D. Crewdson, Esq. Kendal. 
Robert Forster, Esq. W. T. Blair, Esq. Bath. 
W. B. Gurney, Esq.. Wm. Wilson, Esq. Nottingham. 
Joseph Cooper, Esq. John Cropper, Esq. Liverpool. 
Jobn Scoble, Esq. Rev. John Birt, Manchester. 
Jacob Post, Esq. G.H. Head, Esq. Carlisle. 
Rev. J. Wood wark. Joseph Eaton, Esq. Bristol. 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. Playford | Richard Rathbone, Esq. Liverpool. 

Hall, near Ipswich. J. Marriage, jun. Esq. Chelmsford. 
Joseph Sturge, Esq. Birmingham Henry Sparkes, Esq. Exeter. 


J. T. Price, Esq. Neath. Jon. Backhouse, Esq. Darlington. 
James Whitehorne, Esq. Bristol. 


27,New Broad Street. l 
Amount already ad vertiselbuꝝi . 241533 18 6 
Subscriptions will be received at the following places: — 
Samuel Gurney, Esq.. Treasurer, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. St. James's-street. 
Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Bankers, Princes-street, Citv. 
Messrs. Hanburys, Taylor, and Lloyd, Bankers, Lombard-street. 
Baptist Missionary Society’s Office, Fen-court, Fenchurcb-street. 
J li. Tredgold, Esq., Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 27, New Broad Street, or by any of the Members of the Com- 
mittee, and by 


IIr RX Srenry, Sec. 
42, Trinity Square, Borough. 
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T A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE FALMOUTH SO- 
CIETY, FOR THE PROTECTION OF CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, Convened at the particular request of its 
officers, and held at the baptist chapel in this town list Wednesday, the 
following resolutions were unanimously udopted. Moved by the Rov. 
W. Dendy, and seconded by the Rev. B. B. Bexter. 


That the Rev. T. F. Abbott be requested tu preside on this occasion. The chair 
was then taken by Mr. Abbott. 

Moved by the Rev. B. B. Dexter, and seconded by the Rev. John Clark. 

IJ. That this meeting desires to repeat aud record its thanks to Almighty God, 
the sovereizn ruler and supreme covernor of the universe, for the great measure of 
tranquility and prosperity with which he hath graciously favoured this lovely island, 
more particularly since the complete cinancipation of 300, 00% of her people from 
unrighteous bondage. 

Moved by the Rev. E. J. Froncies, and seconded by Mr, Richard Brown. 

II. That this meeting deeply regrets the appointment of a governor to this 
island who should have hazarded such opinions as nre expressed in the dispatch. 
of his excellency Ser Charles Theophilus Metcalfe to the colonial secretary, 
bearing date 1Gth October, 1630, before he could have had reasonable time to have 
formed fany correct idea of the stute und conflicting views of the different 
parties over whom he is appointed to rule; and that it considers his censures on 
the labouring population and on their esteemed ministers, the buptist missionaries, 
are founded only on prejudice, Injustice, and purty bias. 

Moved by the Rev. II. J. Dutton, aud seconded by Mr. John White. 
III. That in consequence of the singular and eatraurdinary despatch of his 
Excellency the governor having been written within, or about, three weehs after his 
arrival, and before his Excellency had the opportunity of obtaining any knowledge 
whatever of the character und conduct of ihe labouring population generulls, or 
of the denomination in pauiticular to which they are attuched, but in which ids 
Eacellency has been pleased to heavy wholesale odium uyon them, and on the 
baptist missionaries,—it is the Opinion of this meeting, that his Excellency, by 
throwing the whole weight of his ciiciwl station into the oppressors scale, hus not 
only retarded the piogicss of that liberty which was purchused ut so custly a 
price by the British Parsiataent, bat has also awakened such distrust and suspicion 
that this meeting cannot buve any confidence in the administraticn of his 
Excellency, Sir. C. T. Metcalfe. 

Moved by the Rev. I. E. Ward, and seconded by Mr. Andrew Dickson. 

IV. That this meeting considers ine uttempt to do away with the stipendiary 
ugistrutes, together with the oppressive ucts recently passed by the legisiature 
und sunctioned by the governor, ir icht with evil to the best interests ef this 


colony, and that every proper and constitutional means should be resoried to of 
counteracting such invidious und injurious utlempts. 


Moved by the Rev. W. Dendy. and seconded by Mr. John Wallace. 


V. That a copy cf these resolutions, signed by the chairman, be forwarded 
severnlly to the Richt Hen. Lord Jolm Russell, Her Majesty’s secretary of stute 
for the colonial department; to lus Excellency Sir Lionel Smith; to Lis 
Excellency Sir Charles ‘I. Metcalfe; to the Rev Join Der, secretary to the 
baptist missionary sccicty; and to the Rer. William) Kaibb, treasurer of this 
society, at present representing its interests in Great Britain; und that they Le 


twice published in the Baptist Herald, the Coloria! Reformer, the Patriot, und the 
Anti- Slavery Reporter. 
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To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Sm,—In my former communication I endeavoured to show, first, 
that the falling off in West India produce since emancipation does 
not extend to all the colonies, but is confined to a few; and, se- 
condly, that in great part, it has been caused by bad seasons in those 
few. In resuming the subject to-day, I intend to show to what 
extent the planters themselves are to blame for any diminution of 
the staple productions; and in doing this, I shall place before 
your readers such evidence as the case at present will admit, to 
show that instead of a deficiency of labour in consequence of 
emancipation, there is, in fuct, a greater amount available to the 
pane, whenever he shall please to employ it, than there was 
uring slavery. This is doubtless very high ground ; but you 
will see whether I can maintain it or not. I shall begin at this 
int. 
P There are two modes in which labour in the colonies, or else- 
where, may be increased or diminished. The first and more 
obvious is, by increasing or diminishing the number of those who 
labour ; the other and quite as effectual mode is, by increasing or 
diminishing the effective power of those who labour—making 
them able to do more or less work than before. You will observe 
that our opponents, whether alleging deficiency of labour or cla- 
mouring for immigration to supply it, generally confine them- 
selves entirely to the former mode as the only one. It is their 
interest to do so. 

I admit at once that, since emancipation, some of the negros 
formerly engaged in field labour have withdrawn themselves to 
other occupations ; but I deny that, in any one of the colonics, 
this has been in the proportion, or anything like it, which the 
pante advocates would have people believe. Mr. Burnley of 

inidad, in his letter to Lord John Russell, which was copied 
into the Reporter of 22nd April, writes cloquently about a middle 
class of shopkeepers and traders which has sprung up from the 
wreck of slavery to supply the wants of the emancipated slaves, 
no longer dependent upon the supplies of their masters; and he 
infers from thia, as a thing of course, that a diminution of labour 
equivalent to the number of persons composing this middle class, 
has taken place. In theory, perhaps, this may be all very fine; 
but did the experienced Mr. Burnley not happen to know, 
that the former res people, possessing to some extent that capital 
which the emancipated slaves generally wanted, were the more 
likely persons to step in and compose this middle class, and that, 
in very fact, they do principally compose it! 

But some of the emancipated negros have become shopkeepers 
and traders ; the plantation tradesmen, who were also occasionally 
employed in agriculture, have almost to a man taken entirely to 
their trades ; some have purchased or leased small allotments of 
land, and settled down independently; several mothers of families 
(principally in Jamaica) have retired from the ficld to the duties 

home; and the young children, instead of picking or 
tending cattle, are now in great numbers at school, All these 
have, in so far, diminished the number of labourers engaged in 
cultivation of the staples ; but it does not necessarily follow, as a 
consequence, that the amount of available labour is diminished in 
the same proportion, or indeed diminished at all. An increase of 
labour may be quite consistent with such diminution of number. 
For, sir, is it not very reasonable to suppose —does it not accord 
with all we know of human nature and the laws that govern it, 
that the free man, working for a fair hire, will work more cheer- 
fully and effectively—will do more work, than the beaten slave, 
who is driven to work for nothing! Did not abolitionists always 
maintain, from the commencement of the struggle with slavery 
to its close, that hope is a better stimulus to continuous exertion 
than fear; and that the freed negro urged by his wants would do 
twice as much work as could be flogged out of him in slavery! 
And is not this sound abolition doctrine to this day? If our 
emancipated colonies do not afford us facts to bear it out, it is 
tame we should blot it from our creed as a delusion ! 

Bat it is fally borne out by facts! Throughout the colonies, 

effective powers of the labourer have been greatly increased 
by his emancipation ; and he can now do double and occasionally 
treble the quantity of work, which he was thought capable of 
g when a slave ! . 

In almost all the colonies (I am not prepared to say all), at the 
commencement of the apprenticeship, the planters themselves 
adopted certain scales of labour by which to regulate the work of 
the apprentices. These scales showed the quantity of every kin 
of work, which should constitute a fair days task. The abolition 
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act had left them only a definite portion ol the negro’s time daily, 


beyond which they could not command his services; and it was 
an object with them to make the best use they could of that time, 
and get all the work they could out of him during the legal hours 
of labour. I am not accurately informed of the mode m which 
the scales of labour were got up in the other colonies; but if you 
look into Sherlock’s Jamaica Almanack, you will find that, in the 
several parishes of that island, they wcre adopted at public meet- 
ings of the planters—the lahourers having no part therein. The 
Barbados scale was formed by a committee of three planters, 
Messrs. Hewitt, Marshall, aud Sharpe, appointed by the governor, 
at the advice of his council, for that purpose, and was laid before 
the council (composed of planters) and approved by them pre- 
viously to its promulgation, It was then, without the formality, 
but with all the force of law, directed in circular to the special 
justices, to guide their decisions on all questions of labour arising 
between the apprentices and their emplovers. 

Those who are at all acquainted with human nature, and espe- 
cially West India planter’s nature, will not for a moment imagine 
that these scales so formed unduly favoured the negro, by exacting . 
from him a less amount of labour than long experience had shown 
he was capable of rendering. 

This scale work, when undertaken as a task, the free labourer 
now commonly does in half the day, and I have known the Bar- 
bados labourer do three of these tasks in oneday. In September, 
1838, the whole first gang (men and women) on Lemon Arbour 
estate, St. John’s parish, completed these three tasks in a day; 
and Mr. Christopher Massiah, a respectable planter, to whom, 
some days after, { was mentioning the feat, informed me that the 
same had been performed at Sunbury estate. This is not confined 
to Barbados. In Trinidad the same remarkable fact appears: the 
free negro commonly 19 two tasks in a day, and has occa- 
sionally done three. This I learnt from good authority among 
the planters themselves, in the islapd ; and the delegates sent over 
to that island by certain of our free coloured brethren of Ame- 
rica, with a view to their emigration, report this fact on the 
authority of the planters. Messrs. R. Semple and Co., who hold 
property in British Guiana, in a letter to Lord John Russell, 
dated 25th November, 1839, bear evidence to this fact as regards 
that colony :—“ many of the labourers on our estates,” they say, 
“have occasionally performed treble the quantity” of a day’s 
task; and the advertisements put forth in Barbados for emigrants 
to that colony and to Trinidad, uniformly state, in substance, that 
the day’s task may easily be performed in half the day. 

I have conversed with many hundred labourers, men and 
women, in Barbados on this subject—trequently with whole gangs 
at once; and they have all agreed in affirming their ability and 
their willingness, if kindly used and encouraged,” to do two 
tasks generally; and I am perfectly satisfied, on the evidence, 
that, not only in Barbados, but in every one of the colonies, the 
freed negro can do continuously, and under a judicious manage- 
ment and such treatment as human beings have a right to expect 
from those who employ their service, would readily do, for fair 
wages, at least half as much more work than they did in slavery ; 
—that is to say, two labourers of every class would now perform 
the work, which it then required three of the same class to do. 
This, without the introduction of a single immigrant, would at 
once increase the effective labour in the colonies by half its 
amount in sluvery; and those who are clamouring for immigrants 
to supply an alleged deficiency, are required either to refute what 
I have here advanced, or to show that more than a third of those 
engaged in cultivation 1 periods of slavery and the 
apprenticeship, have now withdrawn themselves, 

n Barbados, Trinidad, and the smaller islands, the number 
who have so withdrawn themselves, I know to be remarkably 
small in proportion to the whole labouring population,—I venture 
to alnın, not one in twenty. How the case stands in Jamaica, I 
am not sufficiently informed to be a competent. witness. It is 
principally in that island that women have retired from the field, 
the number in the other colonies being, I regret to say, very few, 
In Guiana, which affords, perhaps, greater facilities, generally, 
for independent settlements than any other colony, I find by an 
oficial return embodied in a despatch of Governor Light to the 
colonial secretary, dated, 12th November, 1839, that the number 
of new shops for the sale of and of “free settlers’ cot 


(almost exclusively from the emancipated class) erected and 
established in the rural districts since the 1st of August, 1838,” 


was to that date,—shops 74, cottages 267. Many of the labourers,” 
e land on which 
they have erected cottages, do not abandon feld labour” 
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The negro is too fond of comforts to neglect working when he 
can forthe money which will enable him to purchase them ! 

I maintain, sir, on the evidence I have here stated, that, after 
making all proper allowance for those who have withdrawn from 
the cultivation of the staples since emancipation, there will be 
found nearly one-half more labour now in the colonies, and 
available to the planters whenever they shall employ the proper 
means to turn it to their uscs, than there was during the state of 
slavery. The people are far from being indisposed to labour, and 
they have no aversion, as some pretend to believe, to labour in the 
cultivation of the staples. Throughout Barbados, they voluntarily 
cultivate those staples in the allotments which they rent on 
the estates. I have never seen, in that island, a negro allotment 
on which the cane was not growing ; and one of the complaints 
now regularly brought against them, by public writers and 
others on the side of the planter, is that they neglect growing 
provisions (which causes their scarcity) to grow this plant ;— 
it happens to be the most poe e! At least a thousand 
hogsheads of sugar are annually raised by them on their rented 
grounds ;—I have seen it stated, by planter advocates, at 3000, 
which is no doubt an exaggeration ; and were tlie same facilities 
afforded the labourers in other colonies for manufacturing their 
canes into sugar, &c., they too, would grow canes on their 
grounds :*—they now grow what is profitable. 

I am bold to assert, sir, that there is not, on the whole, a more 
cheerfully industrious and easily satisfied people in the world, 
than the emancipated negros in our colonics ; but there is also 
not one, perhaps, possessing greater self-esteem, and more sensitive 
to whatever savours of disrespect, and tends to degrade them in the 
opinion of their fellows. A kind word, an approving gesture, 
a look of encouragement, will often have more weight with them 
than money, and influence them where money would fail. I 
never knew one, however vicious and worthless in everybody’s 
eyes but his own, who had not some idea of self-respect, and 
who could not be moved and swayed by kindness; and, sir, you 
must come to the colonies to learn to what lengths devotedness 
to the person and family of a kind and considerate od master or 
mistress can be carried ! 

These, you will see at once, are not the characteristics of a people 
who, for every trifle and for nothing, as the whim takes, may be 
stormed at, and cursed, and abused,—called names which would 
be unbecoming to the veriest wretch.in human form, and treated 
as if they were dogs ;—these, I say, are not the characteristics of 
a people who can be contented, and cheerful, and industrious 
under such vile treatment ! 

I might, in this place, state a multitude of individual cases, to 
show that the planters have, in effect, been endeavouring to 
discourage and checke the industry of the labourer, rather than to 
avail themselves of it to the utmost. I prefer, however, to direct 
your attention to the system itself, of which these are so many 
excrescent evils springing out naturally. If we see wherein the 
system is faulty, and can correct that, we shall probably have few 
such cases in future to complain of. 

When emancipation had left the labourers to dispose freely of 
their services, it was at the option of the planter either to settle 
them permanently apor the estates as tenants, paying a fair rent 
for their respective holdings, and receiving the fair market price 
for their labour, —or to employ them as servants, occupying their 
dwellings &c. in consideration of such service, and receiving a 
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state. Continuous labour, which it seems, at first sight, well 
calculated to ensure, it really tends to obstruct, by exposi 

it to other than those natural influences which should regulate 
it; and it is a lamentable fact, on the admission of which 
our opponents may triumph, if they please, that there is 
scarcely an estate in thc colonies, the proprietor of which 
can reckon with certainty upon having continuous labour 
for a week together! I know but a single exception— 
the Union estate, in the island of St. Lucia ; and that exception 
to the general uncertainty of continuous labour, affords also the 
only exception I know to the system of establishments. The present 
proprietor, Mr. Melcher Todd, who had been manager of the 
estate for several years before he purchased it, had the gvod sense, 
shortly after emancipation, to abandon that system as vexatious 
and unprofitable, and to adopt the rent system instead. When L 
visited the estate in February last, he had eighty-seven contented, 
industrious, and orderly families, settled on 1 of one to three 
carriés, (the French carrié is about 3) English acres,) and for 
terms of from three to nine years. There was not, he told me, a 
reputed idler among them; besides cultivating their own groun 
they afforded him all the labour he wanted, uid had some to 

to his neighbours ; his estate was in better cultivation, at less cost, 
than under the former system, and in addition, he was receiving 
over a thousand dollars annual rent for land, which had before 
been a waste. 

These “ establishments ” also interfere with the production of 
the respective colonies by preventing the free circulation of labour 
in them, and withholding it from those spots where, at particular 
seasons, it is most waled, They entail upon the proprietor the 
necessity, as in slavery, of maintaining at all times and seasons, 
such a supply of labour as shall ensure the full quantity at any 
moment it may be needed. The greatest jealousy is felt and ma- 
nifested, lest the labourers be inveigled over to the neighbourin 
estates; and where the establishment is, in the first instance, defi- 
cient in number, or an unusually abundant crop or other circum- 
stance renders it for the time insufficient, the unhappy proprietor 
may experience the greatest difficulty in obtaining the required 
amount of extra labour, although abundance of it be lying in all 
directions around! His employment of a dozen hands for two or 
three days in a week, may unscttle the whole district: 

So much for the system in its general bearings. To show how 
it sometimes affects individual proprictors, and give you some 
general idea of its expensiveness, one instance will be as good as a 
dozen. On the Thicket estate, in Barbados, there were more than 
a hundred labourers, last year, for whom there was no employ- 
ment on the estate, and who were therefore suffered to work out— 
retaining their cottages & c., as part of the regular establishment. 
This was found not to work well, and the attorney (the Iſonour- 
able F. Clarke) directed that these hundred labourers should be 
called in, and work found for them on the estate. My informant 
was a gentleman well acquainted with the estate and with the 
attorney ; and I learned from him that the estate was in good culti- 
vation, and did not need this additional labour. It was done merely 
to preserve the integrity of the establishment! Here then was the 
proprietor, in this instance an absentee, saddled with an additional 
expenditure of about twenty pounds sterling a week, not to pro- 
mote the cultivation of the estate and make a single hogshead 
more of sugar, but merely for the maintenance of a vicious, and 
y to some extent a ruinous system! When we hear proprietors 
less amount of wages on that account. Minds uninfluenced by | complaining of the immense sums paid for labour, it will be worth 
the habits of previous slavery, would doubtless have chosen the | while to inquire how much of this was nece to the pro 
former as the better mode. The planters to a man chose the | cultivation of their estates, and how much must be charged to the 
latter. It retained the freed negro in a condition approaching keeping up of “ the establishment.“ 
nearer to slavery, and would afford greater opportunities to] Io render the available labour in the colonies (increased, as I 
indulge old habits of domineering. These were its only apparent | trust I have shown it to be, by emancipation) effective to its full 
advantages; and in these you sec the germ of all the abuses and | amount, and proportionately to increase the production, we require 
evils which have to this moment distressed the colonies, and | two things. 
retarded the developement of their prosperity under freedom! First, a better system of plantation economy, which should 

Throughout the colonies, the Serna with scarcely an aed leave labour entirely free acd unshackled to find its proper level, 
tion, have to this day maintaine the old cumbrous and unwieldy | and be regulated by those local circumstances which, operating by 
establishments of slavery on their estates, An immediate | immutable laws of divine appointment, may safely be relied on as 
consequence of this is, that the spirit of slavery and many of its | the best in the case. This may at any time be effected without 
inconveniences and disadvantages are also maintained in necessary | the smallest dificulty,—nothing more being necessary than to 
association with these establishments ; and are constant! jarring require of the several heads of families, occupying holdings on 
with the free condition of the people, producing endless con- the respective estates, that they pay a fair rent (estimated as in 
tentions between the two parties, whose minds they indispose | ordinary cases) as tenants by the year, leaving them free to dispose 
for that state of mutual satisfaction and good understanding | of their labour how and where they best can. A fair market 
which would conduce to the benefit of both. , rate would quickly be established in every district ;—the labourer 

Industry has, and can have, no proper encouragement in this | would expect no more, the proprietor could have no good reason 

to offer less ; and he must be a very bad landlord whose tenants 
leave his fields, at their very thresholds, to go elsewhere in search 
of work at the same wages. A thousand advantages would result, 
almost immediately, to Both parties and to the country generally, 
from this mutual independence in so far. The labour would cir- 
culate to the spots where it was most wanted, and when it was 
wanted ; and no one would be under necessity to employ more of 
it, at any time, than he actually wanted at that particular moment. 
Continuous labour at any given spot and to any given amount, no 
longer depending on a particular set of individuals, and subject, 
more or less, to their discontents or caprices, would be ensured to 
preprietors ; and the cultivation of estates and the manufacture 
of ae would not be liable, as now at every moment they are, 
to be suddenly checked at the most critical junctures. The 
labourer no longer annoyed, and held back by vexatious restric- 
tions on his liberty, and attempts (which he cannot help per- 
ceiving are dishonest) to huckster him, and get his labour for 


* There has always been a large number of small proprietors in 
Barbados, holding from ten to thirty acres of land. Being, for the most 
part, unable to erect works, or having too little land to make a good 
return on the necessary expenditure, these have always had their canes 
ground and manufactured at neighbouring estates, at a cost of one 
third, or thereabout, of the gross produce. The freed labourer has 
found and availed himself of this advantage. He grows canes on his 
ground, and pays the cstate a third to manufacture them into sugar. 
This circumstance, with the small proprictorships in which it originated, 
is, I believe, peculiar to Barbados. The manufacturing for a third (or 
even a fourth) is profitable, and would well repay any smail capitalist, 
in the other colonies, who should purchase the . and erect a small 
set of works in the midst of several of these allotments, affording on the 
whole, say, 50 acres of good cane land. This would give, on an average, 
70 hogsheads of sugar; the manufacturer's share of which would 
return the outlay for works in less than three years. A few of the small 

roprietors in Barbados have lately erected such works, and manufacture 
or their neighbours along with themselves, 
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less than its proper value, would exert himself to the full extent 
of his effectiveness, and render, for adequate hire, all the labour of 
which he is capable. I have shown that this is at least half as 
much more than he could give in slavery. 

Barbados is the only colony in which there is no waste land to 
extend the cultivation by this additional amount of effective labour. 
Even as the case stands at present, there is difficulty to find em- 
ployment for all the labour ; and the planters generally refuse to 
give task work, which the labourer might perform, as I have 
stated, in half the day. They require him to work nine hours 
doing what he can do in five, and will not even consent that he 
should do it in eight.“ This is one of the disputes which agitated 
that island in the early part of this year, led the people to emi- 


grate, and the legislature to pass their tyrannical law to prevent 
it. In Barbados, two-thirds of the present labouring population 
being able, under a better system, to do the work of the whole,— 


the other third, unable, in the absence of waste lands, to find em- 
loyment in the island, would necessarily emigrate to those neigh- 
Pouring colonies where land is plentiful and labour dear. This would 
further lead to extended cultivation and increased production in 
those colonies. To this inter-colonial emigration, I would obscrve 
here, abolitionists cannot possibly have any valid objection. It is 
liable to not a single one of the abuses and miseries, of which the 
erg ence of the Coolies and other foreign labourers is so poe ; 
and Í am happy to find that Judge Jeremie is of the same 
inion. 
K said we require two things in the colonies, to render the 
available labour effective to its full amount, and proportionately 
to increase production. One of them you have seen is a better 
255 of plantation economy. The other is, good government. 
honest, impartial, searching revision of existing laws, with a 
view to adapt them to the changed circumstances of society ; an 
equitable adjustment of the civil and political franchises, so as to 
secure to each class its proper amount of influence in the state,— 
this would go a great way towards ensuring at least impartial 
legislation in future; and lastly, a reformed administration of 
justice through all its branches, and especially in the magisterial 
courts. ‘he poorer classes are at present without proper pro- 
tection, either in their persons or their little properties; and the 
emancipated negro, and those who like him have to labour for 
their daily bread in the rural districts, are given over, bound hand 
and foot, to the tender mercies of every one of a certain grade, 
who pleases to take advantage of their defenceless state. The poor 
people, thus hourly exposed to aggressions without uny hope of 
redress, are in a state of continual disquiet, requiring only a 
passing rumour to unsettle and throw them into excitement. Good 
government—hionest laws honestly administered, would soon re- 
assure them, and take them out of this “ ticklish state“ —as it has 
properly been styled. It would do more than this. It would 
also go a long way, particularly in Barbados, tu force the planters 
into that better system of plantation economy, which I have been 
recommending. When their present vicious system had no longer 
the support of partial laws made by themselves to be partially 
administered by themselves, it would be found to lie so heavy on 
their hands, and all its inconveniences and disadvantages would 
show out so prominently, that self-interest, now blinded by pre- 
Judice, would soon prompt them to change it tor the better. 

I have now, sir, stated what I proposed on the subject of alleged 
deficiency of labour in the colonics. For the correctness of the 
facts, where they rest on my sole testimony, I must ask you to 
stand my surcty with your readers in this country ;—in the colo- 
nies, whither I am returning in a few days, I am better known; 
and to your readers there, my name will carry sufficient credit 
with it. Of the pro riety and conclusiveness of my reasoning, 
every one will judge for himself; and to that judgment I am con- 
tented to leave it. I have trespassed at great fength on your 
columns, but as J shall not have an opportunity to trouble you 
again for two or three months to come, I hope you will forgive it. 

Your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL J. Prescop, 
London, Editor Barbados Liberal. 
July 27th, 1840. | 


I think it proper to notice here, that ina letter which I wrote to 
Mr. Sturge from Dominica, and an extract from which was published in 
the Reporter of 8th April, I mis-stated this dispute—the subject being 
then new to me, and my letters from Barbados not very explicit. 


SLAVERY, COTTON, AND CORN. 


A late number of the Liverpool Times contains the following 
announcement : 

Tux East Inpa Comraxy.— Visit or THe CHAIRMAN AND DIRECTORS TO 
Lancasutre.—We understand that the chairman and other members of the 
court of directors of the East India [company will visit this county in the 
course of the present week, for the purpose of witnessing a number of 
experiments in the cleaning and preparing of cotton wool. We are informed 
that the intention of the company is to take immediate steps for extending 
the cultivation of cotton in the East Indies, and for bringing it to the 
English market in good condition, after having been thoroughly cleaned 
by the best machines. The object of the chairman and directors in 
Visiting Lancashire is to ascertain what kind of machines will do it most 
thoroughly, ‘ 

This intelligence has 1180 55 forth the following observations 
from our contemporary the Patriot. 

The journey of the chairman and directors of the East India company 
i » for the purpose of witnessing experiments in the cleaning 
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and preparing of cotton wool, and of inspecting the latest improvements 
in the machinery used in the process, is a very remarkable occurrence 
in itself,—perhaps the most remarkable in the domestic annals of Leaden- 
hall-street. It is an event as much out of the routine of ordivary occur- 
rences as a Pope's crossing the Alps, or a Sultan’s going on shipboerd. 
And if it may be bailed as an indication of the company’s being about to 
undertake the cultivation of cotton in Bengal, upon a scalo that shall 
enable the Indian free-labour cotton to compete with the slave-labour 
cotton of America, then indeed it will be impossible to estimate the 
beneficial results of this newly awakened spirit of enterprise in these mer- 
chant-kings of the east. 

The cultivation of cotton is the only employment of slave-labour in the 
United States which admits of profitable extension. Upon the high price 
of cotton the existence of slavery in the southern States absolutely de- 
pends, Exertions have been making for some time by British cultivators 
to improve the quality of Indian cotton; and the quantity worked up by 
British manufacturers has been steadily increasing. When we reool- 
lect,” says an American writer, how completely the indigo-planters in 
India succeeded in destroying the cultivation of indigo in the United 
States, which was once a very considerable business, by oducing 8 
superior article at a less price, tbe competition of the Indian cotton- 
planters, however some ignorant persons may ridicule it, is hy no means 
to be despised.” We trust that events will speedily verify this anticipa- 
tion. What does India want, in order to the development of its vast 
resources, so as to render it quite unnecessary for Hill Coolies to emigrate 
to the Mauritian paradise, or to take a trip in seerch of high wages to the 
other hemisphere? What but British capital, which would soon flow into 
it, provided there were sufficient inducements, free scope, and proper 
security for its profitable employment. Hitherto, these bave not been 
presented. ‘The growth of sugar has been discouraged in favour of West 
India produce. Cotton has been less attended to than indigo or opium. 
No encouragement has been given to British settlers. We have conquered 
India, but have not begun to colonize it. The mercantile monopoly has 
pressed with the weight of an iron despotism upon the productive powers 
of the most fertile country inthe world. We rejoice at the faint dawn of 
happier days for India; and they will be better days for England and for 
America too, when the slave-labour cultivation of the west shall be de- 
stroyed by the free labour of the east, and new and widening markets shall 
give a fresh impulse to unrestricted commercial enterprise. 

But what, it may be asked, will the Americans have to give us in ex- 
change for our manufactures, if we cease to consume their cotton? Repeal 
the corn-laws, and there will be no difficulty in answering the question, 
Upon this subject, we cannot resist the temptation to transcribe part of a 
private letter from a highly respected American correspondent, whose 
name, if we felt at liberty to give it, would command the affectionate respect 
of our readers. At present,” writes our esteemed friend your country 
prevents the introduction of Cory from the United States, which is raised 
almost entirely by free labour. At the same time you admit our Corton, 
and Tunerntixeé, and Ricr, the products entirely of slave-labour. Thus, 
in order to pay for the goods needed for the United States, your present 
laws compel our merchants to purchase cotton, &c., and to remit them to 
England, where slave produce brings a better price than the produce of 
free labour. So long as the merchants can obtain the prices they do for 
cotton, they will purchase it of the south, and send it to England. And so 
long as the merchants will pay the prices, so long the slave-holders will 
make money out of slave-labour, and will in spite of all appeals to con- 
sistency or Conscience, continue to hold men in slavery. But, if, on the 
other hand, your government should permit our corn to come in, either free 
or on low duty, the result would be :— 

„First, that your bread consumers would be furnished much cheaper 
than they now are. 

“ Secondly, the free states would plant more, much more than they now 
do, and would calculate upon sending it to your country; which would keep 
the price low. 

“ Thirdly, this being an article in which merchants could invest a remit- 
tance, they would send corn rather than cotton. 

“ Fourthly, cotton would fall much in price ; and then it would cost the 
planter more to support his slaves, than he could realize for bis crop. 

“ Now why should not Abolition England — England which bas done so 
much in talent and treasure to free her own slaves—encourage the intro- 
duction of our corn rather than our cotton? Why not allow us to pay her 
for her manufactures in the free man’s labour, rather than in the sweat and 
blood of the slave. 

“ So long as your prohibitory duties abut out our corn, and an open door 
is 1 for the reception of our cotton, so long will slavery continue 
in the United States. ee with the great mass of merchants and 
slave-holders, it is a question of profit, and not of conscience. It is always 
hard to get at the conscience through the thick scales of profit. This you 
know to be true in the great Church establishment question, and others of 
great moment now agitating England. If Englund desires America to be freed 

from slavery, England must receive the products of our free labour instead of 
the products of our slaves. Believe me, my dear brother, the price of cotton 
in England regulates the price of the slave in all the plantations. I write 
with great freedom to you, and not with the least desire of either accusin 
England or excusing America. I state the common-sense view of the sub- 
ject—the plain matter-of-fact statement, which the slightest reflection must 
commend as in strict keeping with the acknowledged principles on which 
human nature acts. 

Let, then, every abolitionist in England consider that view, and strive 
in every lawful way to open your ports for the corn of our country, which 

ws upon free soil, and is cultivated by free men. 

“When our merchants and enterprising worldly men at the north have the 
same motive to grow corn for the English market that tho slave-holder at 
the south has to grow cotton, you will see a rapid and vast change of sen- 
timent on the present vexed question of slavery. It is in the power of 
England, by one single act, to destroy the whole system of s very in 
America, and to give freedom to three millions of slaves. Open, 0 open 
wide your ports; invite the labour of the free, and take away the present 
virtual premium on slave-labour, and you will work a certain and 
revolution in this land. As your country was deeply concerned ÉA Khe 
introduction of slavery to this land when we were colonies, so thy will 
with noble disinterestedness, do all in ber power to wipe opt This dark 
blot upon our national character.” 
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We wish thia earnest appeal could obtain a wider circulation than we are 
able to command for it, so as to sink deeply into the minds and hearts of 
all right-thinking Englishmen. llow striking and instructive is the fact, 
that, in the circle of a vicious system of selfish yet short-sighted monopoly, 
evils are so concatenated, that our bread-tax in England is connected with 
the support of slavery in America, while our sugar-bounties in favour of 
West India slave-owners have retarded the prosperity of India, with a 
population more than a hundred and twenty times as large as all the blacks 
and whites in the West Indies put together ! 


GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 


Tux following documents were presented to Lord Palmerston on 
Saturday last. 


To the Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston, Secretary of State 
Sor Foreign Affairs. 
The memorial of the undersigned, the chairman, on behalf of 


the General Anti-slavery Convention, held in London the 20th 
June, 1840. 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


Colonial and Foreign Intelligente. 


UNITED STATES. 


Two laws bave been enacted by the New York legislature, in compliance 
with the petitions of abolitionists, bighly beneficial to people of colour. 
The first secures the right of trial by jury to persons claimed es slaves, 
and the other protects free citizens from being kidnapped or reduced to 
slavery. ‘Ihe governor is authorized to employ an agent at the expense of 
the State, to effect the restoration of any free citizen of this State who may 
be kidnapped or beld in slavery in any of the states or territories of the 
United States. ‘These acts, so honourable to the legislature of New York, 
make the “ servile” Hill of Ohio appeur still more infamous by contrast.— 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Tur state of Maryland at its late session, passed a most tyrannical, and, as 
it seems, unconstitutional act with reference to free people of colour of that 
ane other states. The principal section (the first, ) imposes a penalty of 20 
lars on any free negro or mulatto coming into Maryland from any 
Respectfully sheweth, 15 : nE N A eC 
That this Convention has learnt with feelings of surprise and | time, having been once arrested under thia law, or for remaining in the 
regret, that British functionaries in the Brazils, Cuba, and | state five days atter paying the 20 dollars, a penalty of 500 dollars—one 
other slave-holding countrics, hold slaves; that they purchase half to the informer, and the other half to the Maryland COLONI- 
them in the public slave-market and elsewhere; work them in | ZATION SOCIETY. Any free negro or mulatto refusing or neglecting 
mines and on sugar plantations, employ them as domestic slaves, | to pay the penalty, in either case, is to be sold as a slave, the proceeds to 
and sell them or dispose of them as necessity or caprice may | go, in case of the smaller penalty, to the sheriff, and in case of the larger, 
dictate. one-half, after deducting charges, and ten per cent. for the sheriff, to the 
This Convention, under a strong impression of the utter injus- | Colonization Society —Ibid. 
tice of slavery in all its forms, and of the evil it inflicts upon its . ; 2a : 
miserable victims, and of the necessity of employing every means, | Sas fies N 5 3 W VV fn 
moral, religious, and pacific, for its complete abolition, ecls it to to Cincinnati Ohio nd there sites them all fall deeds of 3 
F 5 5 0 1 Ile then distributed the whole proceeds of the lust two years’ crop of his 
having declared it“ just and expedient that all persons held in | Told these sien women, and euildren fer uprna of a hundred thousead 
slavery in the colonies of Great Britain should be manumitted and | dollars, but nobly preferred giving them their liberty. These joyful 
10 ee ? aay en ey 5 be 1 a j e ever | emancipated persons have gone, some to Kentucky, some to Illinois, some 
ished, and dec unlawful throughout the British posses- | into the interior of Ohio, and some have returned to Louisiana among their 
sions” abroad—functionaries of the British government hold- | relations. We have a full account of the particulars of thie most interest- 
ing, hiring, buying, or selling slaves in foreign countries is | ing occurrence, but have no space at present to enlarge. Laus Deo !— Ibid. 
not only an open violation of these just and equitable princi- 


ples, but is an example which gives countenance to the per- 
petuation of slavery, and to the continuance of the clandestine 
Importation of slaves, and that it materially contributes to 
prevent the extinction of slavery in those countries and throughout 
the world at large, an object most dear to the members of this 
convention, and for the consummation of which they are especially 
assembled. 

This Convention, therefore, earnestly solicits the early attention 
of Viscount Palmerston to the subject, and that he will be pleased 
to issue a declaration that the holding or hiring of slaves, directly 
or indirectly, is incomptaible with the functions of any individual 
officially engaged in the service of the British government. 

On behalf of the convention, 


— 


WEST INDIES. 


JAMAICA.—ALIsDOINGS OF THE Maaistracy. The following circular 
issued by Sir Charles Metcalfe tells tales frightfully, in spite of its courtly 
style, and is said to have caused great soreness, 

Sir,—Instances having been represented to the governor of com- 
mitments by magistrates in cases in which they were themselves the real 
prosecutors or complainants, the injustice complained of having been done 
to themselves or to the properties under their charge, and the commit- 
ments having been malle on the depositions of their own servants, or of 
persons employed under their own authority, I am directed by lis Excel- 
lency to communicate to you his sentiments on this objectionable practice. 

2. His Excellency is not sure that the practice is „ illegal, but 


; ` . he is convinced that every one, on reflection, will perceive that it is 
- (Signed) Tuomas Crankson, President. improper and unbecoming. He is satisfied that it is of rare occurrence, 
My Lorp but instances of this kind having come under his notice, it is considered 


that they are possible, and I am consequently instructed to call your 
attention to the subject. 

3. His Excellency requests that you will communicate his sentiments 
to the magistrates of your parish, and express his reliance ou their good 
feeling und sense of propriety, for abstaining at all times from either the 
trying or the committing of persons who may be accused of offences 
against properties in which they, the magistrates, are individually inter- 
ested, as owners, or managers, or overseers, and, generally, from any 
magisterial interference in any case in which they may be personally 
interested. 

4. I am desired further to remark, that the indirect interest which the 
magistrates generally have, as belonging to the class of land-holders, in 
cases between land-holder and labourer, imposes on them a peculiar 
obligation to be extremely circumspect and cautious, lest in the adminis- 
tration of justice they should from that cause be susceptible of a bias, the 


yielding to which would incapacitate them for the impartial perform- 
ance of their duty. 


> 

I have the honour to communicate an appeal to your 
lordship unanimously 1 on at a meeting of the General Anti- 
slavery Convention, held at Freemasons’ Hall, on the 17th of the 
present month, 
Associates for the great object of abolishing slavery by means 
solely of a moral, religious, and pacific character, they have not 
been inattentive to the course of events in the oriental world ; and 
while they breathe an earnest piyar that the crimes and calmani- 
ties of war may be prevented by the friendly intervention of the 
powers of Europe, they would humbly and earnestly implore 
your lordship to use your high authority for connecting the over- 
throw of slavery with the consolidation of peace. 

In considering the situation filled by the Grand Seignor as the 
representative ot the Caliphat, the Convention feel a strong con- 
viction, that if a declaration could be obtained from his imperial 
highness condemnatory of slavery in any, or all of its forma 
encouraging the manumission of slaves—and calling the attention 
of the mussulman world to the state of opinion among civilized 
nations aud governments—such a declaration could not but pro- 
ducc a happy influence throughout the Ottoman empire. And 
the Convention respectfully suggest to your lordship, that the 
friendly interposition of Great Britain could be employed for no 
nobler purpose, and that its success would reflect high honour on 
the head of Islanism, and be eminently instrumental in strengthen- 
ing the foundations of the Turkish government, and in diminish- 
ing the fearful amount of degradation, wickcdness, and misery, 
which everywhere accompanies slavery. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
(Signed ) Tuomas CLAnksox, President. 
To the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Palmerston, G. C. B. M. P. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. M. HIGGINSON, Sec. 
To the senior magistrate 


of Trelawney. 

Upon this circular the Colonial Reformer furnishes the following 
comment :—** We inserted in our last a circular which his Excellency the 
governor has been under the necessity of issuing, in order to put a check 
to the infamous practice, prevailing in many parts of the island, of pro- 
prictors and managers, when they happen to be magistrates, taking their 
seats on the bench, and actually adjudicating in cases at issue between 
themeclyes and their labourers or tenants. This is one of the most crying 
iniquities with which the country is afflicted. It is one of the distinct 
evidences of the pro-slavery spirit which still prevails. The practice exists 
to such an extent in certain parishes, that the labourers in some cases 
find it preferable to suffer in silence, rather than to add to their other 
losses the useless expense of appealing to tribunals, where the parties 
adverse tc them have the daring effrontery to sit us judges. 

Instances have been communicated to us, in which the same party has 
combined all the three requisites of accuser, witness, and judge in his 
own perron, We are convinced that not a twentieth part of these abomi- 
nations ever reach the ears of Sir Charles Metcalfe. But his want of 
information on this, and many other of the wrongs by which the labouring 
population are harassed and oppressed, is solely attributable to his own 
impolitie and injudicious order to the stipendiary magistrates to suspend 
their reports, by which step he has effectually shut himself out from all 


information, excepting sch as he derives from the wrong doers 
themselves,” 


THe GENERAL AssociaTION or CONGREGATIONAL Ministers at New- 
haven, U. S., have resolved :— 

That the system of American slavery is in the opinion of this body 
inconsistent with the principles of the gospel, and its immediate abolition 
by those who have the legal power, is a duty in the discharge of which 
the blessing of heaven may be expected. 

we recommend to the churches under our care a prayerful con- 
wd@eration of this important subject, and the exertion of their appropriate 
nere r the emancipation of all the enslaved in this land, and 
mount the world. 
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4 TRHOaH SLAVERY Is ABOLISHED, oppression and inhumanity | 'n the demand of rent without incrensing their wages, and illegally to exact 


still exist.“ So commences an extract with which we have been favoured 
of a letter from the Rev. J. Merrick, of St. Thomas in the Vule. He gives 
the following instances. John Brown, a watchman on Treadways, was 
engaged by Mr. Murchison to procure cane tops for his horse, promising 
him a pint of sugar every morning. On one occasion the horse got into 
the cane piece and destroved a few sprouts, tor which reason Mr. Mur- 
chison withheld Brown’s wages as a watchman, After some altercation, 
Murchison went into the house, brought out a supplejack, and beat Brown 
with it till it broke to pieces. Ile then ran again into the house and 
brought out a horsewhip, which he shook at him, and said he only wished 
he had found it sooner. After this, Mr. M., and the gentlemen who were 
with him, mocked him, and said he had not received half enough. Brown 
is a diseased und weakly man, and has lost his nose; a condition which one 
might expect would have excited pity. The second case, on the same 
estate, is that of a man named Dixon. Drew, the book-keeper, having 
ordered a man one evening to fill the cistern in the still-house with water, 
Dixon said that it was rather late, and that it would be much better to do 
what the book-keeper commanded the next morning. As soon as Dixon 
had spoken, Mr. Drew gave him a blow on the eye, whicb knocked him 
down, and then took a stave, and used it as a lever to raise him up, far the 
purpose (as Dixon supposed) of casting him into the cistern. Dixon was 
so stupified by the blow that he was not able to arise for some time, and 
his eye was in a frightful state afterwards. Mr. Merrick then says, 
M bhy is there less sugar in Jamaica, than there was under slavery? The 
above is one of the manv reasons! The people are insulted and alienated 
by conduct like the above, whenever the tempers of their masters break 
out; and being free, they sometimes spurn the service which exposes 
them to such outrages,” 


Siz Josoua Rowe anD tHE Bisnor. The following extract 
of a private letter to the editor throws a little light on the business of these 
two eminent persons in England. Sir Joshua Rowe, our Chief Justice, 
and the Bishop, have both left the island for Englund, on a mission to the 
colonial office, having the sume or similar objects in view. The frst, the 
concentration of the whole judicial power of the colony in the bands of 
the planters, by the removal of the stipendiary magistracy und the 
exclusion of English barristers from the Jamaica bench; for which 
service the house of assembly have already liberully paid his honour, by 
an increase of salary and a diminution of duties: the latter for the equally 
laudable purpose of depressing and restraining the religious influence 
possessed by the Baptists and other Dissenters over the minds of the negro 
population. I mention these facts that the friends of civil and religious 
freedom may keep a sharp eye on the motions of this worthy pair. The 
British government is weak enough in all conscience in this quarter already. 
It has only to throw the whole magisterial as well as judicial power into 
the hands of the planters, to be told that the good people of Jamaica can 
dispense altogether with their assistance in the management of their affairs. 
As for the Baptists and other secturinns. they ure quite a match for the 
Bishop of Jamaica, and his right reverend brother of Barbados to boot, 

“ The June session of grand court has commenced ; Mr. assistant justice 
Bernard presiding in the absence on his embassy of his honour the Chief 
Justice. I can assure you the presence of the latter is by no means among 
our desiderata. ‘The former gentleman gives full satisfaction, and business 
progresses, not only more rapidly, but more placidly than it has done for 
some years past. It would really be a mercy to the people of Jamaica, at 
least the liberally disposed portion of them, if government would provide 
his honour with a Letter situation in some part of the globe. 

“The planter magistracy still continue their frenks, nay, bave latterly not 
only lost sight of all discretion and even dissimulation, so far thut his Excel- 
Jency hus been under the necessity of issuing a circular expressing his dis- 
approbation of magistrates sitting in judgment on cases in which they are 
themselves, or the properties under their charge, concerned. This step was 
much needed, and it is hoped will huve a beneficial effect; but where 
under the canopy of heaven, except in Jamaica, could such a mensure bave 
been required? ‘This circular has given much offence already to the 
planters; they read in it, and correctly, their own condemnation, and the 
entire persuasion of government as to the necessity of a permanent stipen- 
diary magistracy. But even this will not be sufficient for the exigencies of 
the colony on this hend. We must bare not only a stipendiary, but a 
SPECIAL MAGISTRACY, (one for each parish would be quite sufficient—21 in 
all,) vested with exclusive jurisdiction between muster and servant, und 
not sent here to starve, and to be insulted, and trampled on, as tbey have 
been, but adequately paid at the rute of £750 or £5600 sterling per annum, 
and rendered less dependent than heretofore in the exercise of their magis- 
terial duties.” 


Tue Lonc-ronp LA BOURERS. Many wecks have not elapsed since 
Sir Simon Haughton Clurk arrived in the island, and the sad effects of the 
licy be has been pleased to pursue towards the lubourers on one of 
8 estates (Long-Pond) already appear to a considerable extent. Young, 
Sportive, inexperienced ; titled, and, perhaps, wealthy—he seeks such 
amusements and society as are most congenial and agreeable to bis own 
natural propensities; but his prudence and discretion are exceedingly 
questionable, if his conduct towards the Long-Pond labourers be taken as 
a criterion by which we may judge. 

When be visited this estate and received the hearty welcome of his 
people, who for the most part are Baptists, he invited them tv a dance, 
one of tho crimes which in the minds of the Baptist negros is marked 
with the greatest degree of turpitude, and always most cautiously 
eschewed; they declined the invitation, and were instantly set down 
under his ban. The peasantry on Hampshire estate and on Mahogany 
Hall pen (where there are but few, if any, Baptists) were far more 
accommodating, and conceived themselves highly honoured by the con- 
descension of their young master. 

On his return to Long-Pond, (so we are given to understand) he ordered 
his attorney, overseer, or other subordinate, to go tbrough the village, 
mark every house in it, and charge rent to every man, woman and child, 
whether aged persons and infirm or not; and commanded them all, with 
the exception of six headmen, to dispose of their borses—he would not 
allow one to remain upon the estate. The people understood this in the 

bt of an absolute “ notice to quit; and we are informed that on last 
Thursday se’nnight they inquired whether their master intended to persist 


it from more than one person in ench house? Receiving an answer in the 
sffirmative, they resolved to leave the estate. On the following Monday 
they evacuated their houses, gave up their kevs, and left the property. 
All this in the midst of crop time!] Some of the people, unwilling to see the 
canes on the ground which had been cut the previous week to be put in the 
mill that morning, applied for work, but were positively refused. 

No doubt the blame will be laid at the door of the Baptist ministers, but 
this statement of facts, which we believe to be perfectly accurate, will 
place the saddle on the right horse. 

Another fact connected with the case we cannot suppress. One of the 
oldest men on the property came to us in person, and affectingly told his 
sorrowful tale. I knew,” snid he, “ Sir Simon's grandfather ; I recol- 
lect when they buy me from the Guinea-ship; these hands laboured, this 
hend has often poured with sweat, to get Sir Simon's grandfather to be 
rich; his father too was made rich by our toils; and now this piccaninny 
Sir Simon comes and drives me off in my old age, and in my infirm state; 
sure Į never expected to live to see this day!“ Any farther comment frota 
us is needless.— Buytist Herald, 


Burning or Corradks. The following proceedings took place 
0 5 peace office ut Spanish Town, before E. D. Baynes, and R. iili, 

sqrs.— 

On Friday, the 5th instant, à party of seventeen labourers were brought to 
the office by a strong party of the police, nine of whom were charged on the 
oaths of Mary Reid and a man named Daly with having, on the morning of the 
‘Hh, tumultuously assembled and burnt to the ground the houses occupied 
by them, on some public land called Kingshill, granted to the poor of the 
parish of St. John by that benevolent governor Sir Thomas Modyford.— 
There were five other dwellings destroyed by the same parties, but those 
belonging to the complainants only were tenanted at the time. The details 
of this lawless outrage were most distinctly given, not only by the suf- 
ferers themselves, but also by the other negros, who accompanied the 
police into town. The defendants, with many others not identified 
by the complainants, had about 8 o'clock in the morning surrounded the 
dwellings of Mary Reid aud Daly, and; having obtained forcible entrance, 
proceeded to put out a part of the furniture (for Mary Reid swore to the 
destruction of several articles of her property,) and then put fire to the 
tour corners of the house, which was soon, with every thing remaining in 
it, reduced to ashes. The parties accused, all black people, defended 
themselves by alleging that they had acted in obedience to the orders of 
Mr. William Webb, their overseer; this fact being also proved by the wit- 
nesses, the magistrates, Messrs. Hill and Baynes, directed a warrant to 
issue for the apprehension of Mr. Webb, who shortly after made his 
appearance in court. The parties were then all bound over in heavy recog- 
nizances to appear und answer in the supreme court at present in session. 

Qn Monday further information respecting the above outrage having 
been laid before Mr. Justice Isaynes, he gave directions for the attendance 
of Mr. G. S. Sharpe, who, it was alleged, was able to give some important 
intelligence on the subject. ‘That gentleman being fortunately in town, on 
coming to the office implicated Mr. Alexander Grant, of Craig Ellachie, of 
this parish, (who is trustee for a property called Envy Valley, in St. Johns, 
on behalf of a boy of tender age named McGillivray), who, in the presence 
of Mr. Sharpe, gave orders on the preceding Tuesday to Mr. Webb, to burn 
down the whole of the houses in question, On this authority did the 
infatuated overseer, Webb, and the poor ignorant labourers act, as if the dis- 
graceful outrage and violence had been part and parcel of their bounden 
duty! Mr. Grant, on being culled on to say if he had any cause to show 
why he should not be held to bail on the same ground as the other parties 
concerned on the preceding day, defended himself by saying that be hod 
instituted a legal process against the parties, and that they were trespassers, 
the houses in dispute not being on Sir Thomas Modytord’s run of land, 
but on that of bis ward, McGillivray ; and concluded by asking the magis- 
trates, in the celebrated words of the Duke of Newcastle, “ifa man had 
not a right todo what he liked with his own!” To which Mr. Ramsay very 
properly replied, that it did not appear that the property was his, (Grant’s) 
but that of his ward, McGillivray, who bad a clear right of action against 
him (Grant) for burning down and destroying a part of his freehold, and 
further that, even if the parties did hold tortuous possession, burning their 
houses over their heads was not the lezal mode of ejecting them. 

Mr. Grant was then held to bail to appear and answer such bill of 
indictinent as bis honour the attorney-general should see fit to prefer against 
him, on account of this arbitrary and lawless proceeding.— Colonial Re- 
former. 

We are enabled to give tbe following extracts from a letter of the Rev. 
Thomas Burchell to Mr. Sturge :— i 
“ Montego Bay, 10th June, 1840. 

“ You are well aware of our many difficulties arising from the part 
we have ever taken in the welfure and prosperity of the negro popula- 
tion: and I do assure you they have been muny indeed, and sometimes 
they have been of the most perplexing nature. Our time, our peace, our 
all, have been sacrificed. The hostility of most of the planters to the hap- 
piness and interests of the peasantry, constantly excited by a corrupt and 
sanguinary press, have blasted for a time the bud of freedom, and the fair 
promises which at first were presented. So far the malignant press and 
its votaries have triumphed—if to the satisfaction of the -proprietor, he 
justly suffers for his stupidity—if not, he as justly suffers for his infa- 
tuntion for continuing in his confidence attorneys, who, like the horse. 
leach, will never cry out “ enough, so long as there is a drop of blood 
left in the veins. Some of the attorneys have succeeded by the panic they 
have so wickedly produced, and are purchasing up estates upon ruinous 
terms to the original 5 by which they will make immense for- 
tunes out of tbe wreck of their former employers. 

The general terms at present in this parisb upon which the people are 
working, are Is. 3d. sterling per diem able labourers, and they have 
to pay 2s. per week for house and provision ground; but wherever it is 
possible to grind them down to lower terms, it is done. 

At present the assembly and planters, with the planters’ governor, are 
set upon immigration as the panacea for all existing evils, including the 
evils arising from the governors F555 and ill. judged 
policy to increase the power and prosperity of his sycophant admirers, by 
oppressing und retarding the welfare ofthe emancipated peasantry. The 
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immigration system has hitberto proved extensively ruinous to the happi- 
ness of the parties imposed upon, and murderous by the sacrifice of life 
to a fearful and alarming extent, whilst it involves the community in 
expenses which have to be met by taxation to an immense amount; and 
where is the advantage, so long as the planters pursue their present vexa- 
tious conduct? I will suppose that they import five hundred emigrants to 
the parish of St. James’, st an expense of ten thousand pounds currency, 
as I believe £15 currency per head is paid in bounty to the importer— 
then there is a labouring population to an almost equal extent lost to the 
estates during the year—persons inured to the climate, and accustomed 
to agricultural and other labour necessary for the production of the 
staple articles of the country. Some are lost by ejectment, others, 
relatives of the ejected, leave in disgust, others for non-payment, 
many from inadequate payment for their labour—many in consequence 
of unjust rents—many from vexatious law-suits, &c. Now were a 
different course pursued with regard to the present peasantry, the planter 
would have a happy, contented and industrious peasantry on his estate, 
bound to it by strong local attachments as the place of their birth, and the 
burial place of many of their friends and relatives. And if the planter 
needed more labourers, the contentment of his own peasantry would be 
the most certain means of inducing emigrants of the best kind to come 
out. Of the five hundred imported emigrants, tis more than probable 150 
would be in the grave within the first twelve months, and 100 more within 
the second twelve months, and a half of the remaining anxious to fly the 
country—or pining away, and straggling about the country in misery, 
enraged by bitter dissppointment, prepared for any deed of violence, 
or to take an active part in any outhreak, should it occur: for their case 
becomes a desperate one—they can lose nothing—they feel their condition 
cannot be more wretched ; and if they could not succeed, they would wel- 
come death asa release from their state of misery. Our difficulties are 
likely to increase from the decided partizanship of the governor towards 
the planters, unless the friends of negro freedom are vigilant ; every month 
he continues in the island will prove twelve months injury to the emanci- 
pated peasantry. He may be very well adapted to be governor of the Hill 
Coolies, or indeed of the transported convicts in New South Wales; but 
he should never have been entrusted with the Jiberties of a free-people. 
He might bave done very well as governor in the halcyon days of slavery, 
for he appears a man after a slave-plunter's own heart.” 


[WEDNESDay, 


tbey bad a family to provide for. It was the duty of the churchwardens 
o inform themselves on that point within the ten days the law allowed. 

Mr. Hutchinson proceeded: Biggs told bim he had a mother and grand- 
mother. Asked him if they were provided for; said he had nothing to give 
them. Told bim to let them come to me to know whether they would 
allow him to go. One came but not the other. Told him l could not 
give the certificate without I was satisfied by seeing both. Said i must, 
and was very rude. fold bim I could not, as the law did not allow me. 
Went to Brighton to see his parents, bis mother was not there. Gave him 
a note to Mr. Griffith, who wrote back to say not to sign the certificate. 
Does not know whether the woman supports herself or not. 

Question to Biggs from the court:—-ls your mother dependent on you 
for support, or have you been in the habit of supplying her wants? 

Ans.—My mother rents land from Brigiton. I do not support her. 
My mother and grandmother live in one house. 

The court asked Mr. Hutchinson whether, the ten days having expired, 


he was prepared to swear that the absence of Tobias Biggs from the 
island would throw a burden on the parish. 


Answer—No, for he did uot know the parties. 

The court—Tben you must sign the certificates forthwith. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I thought he ought to liu- u brought his parents for- 
ward,as I wish to go by the law. 

The court—-They have no business to bring them forward. The church- 
warden must find out that: you cannot after the expiration of ten days, as 
long as you are not aware of any legal obstacle, withhold the certificate. 
The parties ure not obliged to produce their relatives. Ten days are 
allowed the churchwarden to make inquiries, and if vou can gain no infor- 


mation in that time, you must give the certificate. You will sign the certi- 
ficate for Biggs without any further delay, 


Anticua.—DrouGut.—Thie Herald says“ We regret exceedingly 
the necessity to advert to the protracted untavourable state of the 1 
which continues alarmingly dry. We have been informed, that in some 
parts of the island, the young canes have suffered so severely as to have 
given rise to serious apprehensions for the next year’s crop. That for this 
year has undergone considerable diminution, and will fall far short of what 
was expected at the beginning ot the year.” 


Dominica.—CHANGES AMONG GOVERNORS.—Sim W. CoLEBROOKE 
and M Alon M'PnAI.— (From the Dominican.) 

It is now some months since à report has been on foot in this place 
that His Excellency Six WILLIAM Cox EEROO NE, governor-general of the 
Leeward Islands, meditated a return to England with his family for a 
time— an event which would of course call upon our present lieutenant 
governor, by virtue of a dormant cummission on record, to assume the 
seat of the general government. This report has been put beyond doubt 
during the last week, and we have learned that Sir William takes passage 
in the cight day boat, which paased here on Sunday for the United States 
of America, whence his Excellency will take his departure for Europe. 
We sincerely wish his Excellency and family a safe and prosperous passage 
—at the came time that we cannot but tender our respecttul congratulations 
to our esteemed lieutenant-governor on his assuinption of a far wider 
sphere of executive authority, affording so many more opportunities for 
the exercise of his exalted talents—we feel much and sincere regret at 
the prospect of losing eb tried and impartial a chief at the head of our 
local affairs. No governor, we may satay assert, has ever undertaken or 
accomplished more to bring about the amalgamation of the conflicti 
interests of parties, and to establi-h the foundation of a frame of soci 
order and a state of mutual goodwill amongst the inhabitants, than Major 
M'Phail. Ifhis Excellency has not fully succeeded, his endeavours are not 
the less to be esteemed, when we bear in mind the number and the 
character of the impediments with which he has had to contend. As 
relates to the more public measures of Governor M'Phail's admired 
administration, to which we are mainly indebted for those enactments 
now in force for the regulation of the community, we cannot speak in too 
much praise; but preter deferring that topic, as well as others illustrative 
of the public obligations the country is under to His Excellency, to a 
future period. Positive information has also been obtained as to Major 
M'Phail’s successor, Her Majesty, it is reported, having named as our 
lieutenant-governor, Major Hort of the eighty-first regiment, now in 
Barbados. We know but little of this officer, beyond his having a name 
in the literary world as the author of a work on the rock of Gibraltar, 
and his having lately acted as colonial secretary at Barbados, during the 
absence of Mr. Sheridan the patentee If His Excellency is of liberal 
principles, above the insignificant distinctions and prejudices of the West 
India Society, as we have every reason to believe he is, there is a fair 
prospect of success in the work of the amelioration of all classes, the basis 
of which has been laid by Major M'Phail, and is so ardently desired in 


accordance with their known spirit of peace and conciliation, by the body 
now possessing the ascendancy. 


Barpapos,—Emicration. Some persons have been imposing on 
the peasantry in several parts of the country the belief that, on the first of 
August ensuing, the Queen means to distribute to them lots of land gratis. 
Many of the labourers lave been deterred, as they aver, from emigrating 
through this report, which is nothing less than an anti-emigration ruse, to 
effect by stratagem und deceit what certain factious planters cannot (because 
they will not,) otherwise accomplish.— Liberal, 


This island is suffering severely by drought. Enumeratinz 
causes of its present disquiet, the editor of the Liberal says, “ The first of 
these, (and one whose consequences are of the highest importance in 
the estimation of the agriculturist, and all those who are either immediately 
or mediately dependent on him) is the unusually scanty showers which, 
at this period of the year, have as yet descended to call forth the prolific 
energies of the famished earth. The canes, and many other plants which 
depend for their vigour and luxuriance on an adequate supply of moisture, 
are in many parts of the island in a most languishing and arid condition. 
The sun has looked upon” them with a too ardent gaze, and they wave 
their parched leaves in vain for the descent of the cool and refreshing 
shower.” Conjecture is puzzled to assign a cause for the apparent 
alteration in the seasons, and piety would hope that there is no sin in 
the land, to occasion the windows of Heaven to be shut.” 


The Globe inserts a proposal from a Mr. Chapman, who has already 
brought back four discontented immigrants from Demerara, to visit every 
estate on which Barbadian emigrants are located, and to offer to take them 
back gratis, the planters of Barbados paying him for bis trouble. ‘The 
Globe says, “ We think this ought not to pass unnoticed by our planting 
friends.“ The pithy remark of the Liberal is,“ This game ot bringing back 
can do no harm to the immigrants.” 


— 


The following sample of obstructions to emigration is supplied 
by the same paper, from the proceedings of the Court of Appeal. 

This was a hearing on a petition of Tobias Biggs. who complained that the 
churchwarden of St. George's parish, Mr. Hutclhigson, bad refused to sign 
a certilicate for him to be allowed to emigrate from this island, unless he 
paid to him the sum of £10 to be applied to the support of the complain- 
ant's mother and grandmother, ‘Ihe statement of Biggs to the court was 
as follows :— 

1 went to Mr. Hutchinson with a paper for him to sign for me to quit 
the island. He asked me if I bad any family; said 1 had mother and 
grandmother ; asked me if I had provided for them, told him they did not 
depend on me for support. Said he could not sign the paper unless I 
made provision for them, as the law directed. Said | had no money; they 
did not depend on me, and they were very willing for meto go. Told me I 
must bring them to him in ten days, that he must see them with his own 
eyes, and know if they were willing. Told him I had been to Mr. Griffith 
the magistrate, and be said he could do nothing without him; gave me a 
scrip to Mr. Griffith, and Mr. Griffith gave me one buck in return. When 
I carried the one back to Mr. Hutchinson, he flew into a passion, and said 
if I wes not gone out of the gallery, he would make me go. Ile asked me 
how long I would be gone from the island; said I did not know, but that 
I would leave two dollars per montb in Mr. Day's hands, for my parents. 
Mr. Hutchinson told me that would not do, I must leave £10 with him. 
Told him J did not know where to get so much money ; said I was a very 
impertinent fellow. I told him no, sir, you are the first person ever told 
me 80. 

Mr. Hutchinson being called on by the court to account for his refusal 
to signtbe certificate of Biggs, stated as follows :— 

Biggs came to bim for a certificate to quit the island, asked him if be 
had nts or grand parents. 

e court here interrupted Mr. Hutchinson, to inform him that he 
seemed to labour under some misconatruction of the emigration act. The 
persons applying for certificates were not bound to declare whether or not 


St. Curistopner—The Deportation Act of this island is dis- 
allowed. The editor of the Advertiser snys, that if the proprietors 
would only introduce an equitable rent system, and relinquish the power 
of arbitrary ejectment, there would be no need of any deportation act at all. 


Trinipap, The Trinidadians have had enough of immigration 
from Europe. The Standard says, ‘‘ His Excellency has made a very 
proper proviso in the case of the Havre immigrants by the Louise, that 
those who employ tliem must give security that they shall not become 
a burthen on the colony, for at least twelve montbs after their arrival. We 
had hoped, under existing circumstances, thut we should bave had no 


more of this class of immigrants for the present. We trust that the Louies 
w ill be the last of these arrivals.” 


Baitiso Guiana, Tue First IMMIGRANTS From THE UNITED 
States. (From the Royal Gazette.) A piece of news equal in importance 
to any that has been laid before the public for a length of time, is thet of 


tbe arrival of the first cargo of American immigrants from Mr. Canserr. 
The brig Porpoise came to anchor in the Demerary River yesterday morne 
ing, baving on board 71, and about four o’clock in the afternoon the greater 
number, if not all of them, came ashore, All of them whom we saw were 
well dressed, clean, and in good health and spirits; only one individual of 


them, a woman, died on the passage. The most of them can read, and tem 
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or fifteen with whom we conversed are respectable in point of intelligence. 
They speak in the highest terms of the candour, urbenity, and kindness of 
Mr. Canstry. Mossrs. Pier and Price had not arrived when they left; 
but the immigrants state that there are thousands waiting for the report 
which these two delegates will give of this colony, in order to determine 
them as to their coming hither. They said, however, that they had resolved 
not to be guided by the statements of the delegates, even suppose these had 
been in circulation before they embarked, but to come to the colony and 
seo for themselves, 

The greater number of this arrival are tradesmen of various kinds; but 
there are also a good many labourers. The proportion of women is about 
one-fourth. Some have left wives and families bebind, but will send for 
them if they remain here after they discover the true condition of things ; 
and there can be little doubt that they will remain. 


Tue Emicrants From Bansapos.—The same paper gives the 
following extract of a private letter :—‘' I am sorry to say that there bas 
been a serious misunderstanding on plantation Blankenberg ; the labourers 
bave all left the estate, and intended returning to Barbados by the Peg a 
Ramsay, there not being any estate in the immediate vicinity of Black- 
enberg on which they would be received. Mr. Christy, of plantation 
Malgre Tout, however, offered them employment, and they, after inspecting 
the estate, and being perfectly satisfied with the situation, have agreed to 
remain.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The verses of B. D. are well intended, but have not sufficient merit. 


In our recent list of subscriptions we have to make the following 
corrections :— 
Joseph Larder, Louth—donation £5 0 O- instead of £ 50 0 0. 
Also instead of— Thomas Butler, Witham, £10 0 0—read, 
Friends at Witham, per Thomas Butler. 


W. H. Patisson, Esq. 5 0 0 James Catchpool . 010 0 
J. H. Patisson, Eg. 1 O O Thomas Smith . 010 0 
T. Butler 1 0 0 J. Un win 010 0 
W. Butler . 0 10 0 Benjamin Dixon . 010 0 
R. W. Dixon . . . 010 0 


Since the last publication, the following have been reccived :— 

Collection after sermon, by Rev. Thomas A. Dale, at the l 150 
parish church, Manby, near Lincoln . . .. .œ 

William Ewart, Esq. M. P. (Annual.)): . 5 0 0 


Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


LONDON, Jury 29ru. 


— 


Since the breaking up of the Convention, arrangements have 
been made, and are now in course of accomplishment, to visit 
some of the principal places in England, for the strengthening of 
its anti-slavery organization; a service in which several of the 
delegates from the United States—we may name Messrs. Birney, 
Stanton, and Galusha, have readily afforded their aid. Of the 
various public meetings which have been held reports have been 
kindly sent us; but the crowded state of our columns prevents us 
from taking more than a. passing notice of them. On the 17th 
of this month a meeting was held in the town-hall, at Cambridge ; 
atown in which at present no anti-slavery society exists. The 
mayor, Ebenezer Foster, Esq., presided, and the assembly was 
addressed by Messrs. Birney, Galusha, Barrett, and Scoble; 
supported by Messrs. Roff and Thodey, the Baptist and Inde- 
pendent ministers of the place. An excellent spirit was manifested, 
and the mecting may be considered as having laid a foundation 
for future operations in that town and its neighbourhood. At 
Northampton, on the 20th, a meeting was held in the Wesleyan 
chapel, which was well attended. he speakers were the rev. 
Messrs. Bennett, Prust, and Davis, (Independents) Gray, (Baptist) 
and Goodwin, (Wesleyan). “I trust,” says Mr. Scoble, from 
whose letters we are gathering our information, “that our cause 
is now firmly established at Northampton, und will be zealously 
supported there. I have hopes that a ladies auxiliary will be 
formed, in addition to the gentlemen's society already in ex- 
istence.” On the 22nd a meeting was held at Nottingham, 
but not a public one; those only who were of reputation in our 
cause being invited, through fear of the chartists. ‘ Yet,” says 
our above-named correspondent, * I hope some good was done. 
Our devoted friend William Wilson was in the chair; and 
a resolution was unanimously adopted on the subject of American 
slavery and non-intercourse, moved by the rev. Mr. Gilbert, and 
seconded by Mr. Clarke, the secretary of the Nottingham 
Auxiliary.” On the 23rd the Derby Auxiliary held its first 
meeting, the best anti-slavery mecting evcr held in that town. 
William Evans, Esq., M. P., took the chair ; and the principles 
and objects of the socicty were explained and enforced by the rev. 
Mr. Abney, a clergyman of the church of England. “The 
secretaries of the new society, are Mr. Middleton, and Mr. Shaw, 
the former a churchman and the lattcr a dissenter, but both 
thoroughly with us. These gentlemen have been indefatigable 
in their exertions to secure supporters to the institution; and 

y it numbers among its patrons the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Earl of Leicester, the bishop of the diocese, and other persons 
of rank and reputation.” The meeting at Birmingham was held 
0 5 th. We take from the report of it in the ram 

uctory paragraph. “ One of the most humerous an 

Tespectable meetings ever assembled in this town in behalf of 
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liberty and humanity took place last evening in the Town Hall, 
being the anniversary of the Birmingham British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery society. The interior of the magnificent building 
presented à most imposing and interesting spectacle at the hour 
appointed for the commencement of the proceedings, the body 
and galleries of the building being filled by an audience represent- 
ing all sects and parties in the town and neighbourhood, interested 
in promoting the liberation of the slave, and in securing to the 
enfranchised negros of our West India islands the full benefits 
and advantages purchased by the great boon of emancipation. At 
six o'clock Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart, M. P., made his appcar- 
ance on the platform, and was received with loud cheers. The 
hon. Bart. was accompanied by Joseph Sturge, Eag., the High 
Bailiff (Rice Harris, Esq.); Charles Shaw, Esq., magistrate ; 
the Hon. J. G. Birney, and H. B. Stanton, Esq., of New York, 
vane a deputation from the friends of the cause in America); 

ohn Sturge and John Scoble, Esqrs.; the Rev. Thomas Moseley, 
the rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham ; the Rev. John Angell 
James, Independent minister; the Rev. Mr. Macdonald, Wes- 
leyan minister; the Rev. William Knibb, Baptist minister, from 
Jamaica ; and a large number of other ministers and lay gentle- 
men belonging to thie town, and several from America.“ The 
meeting was addressed by the chairman, the Rev. G. B. Mac- 
donald (Wesleyan), J. G. Birney, Esq., the Rev. Elon Galusha, 
the Rev. J. A. James, the Rev. O. Winslow, of Leamington, Rice 


.| Harris, Esq., high bailiff, II. B. Stanton, Esq., the Rev. W. 


Knibb, and John Sturge and John Scoble, Esqrs.. The resolu- 
tions passed at this important meeting are advertised in our 
columns. To this detail we have to add, that a similar meeting, 
but in one respect more interesting than all these, was held at 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, on the 16th of J uly. We give the follow- 
ing particulars from the Ipswich Journal. 


The venerable Thomas Cranxson presided on the occasion, and when he 
took the chair, was supported by Geo. Thomas, and F. W. Corrance, 
Esqrs., the Rev. G. Webster, the rector of Grundisburgh, the Nerds. H. 
Taylor, A. Good, and J. Russ, with several gentlemen, many of whom 
were members of the Society of Friends. With much pathos, yet with 
more strength than might have been expected, Mr. Clarkson addressed 
the meeting. He observed. 

„Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ I feel myself unable, in consequence of old age and the feeble state of 
my bealth, to address you for more than a few minutes; yet I was unwill- 
ing, living at such a short distance from you, to be absent from this meet- 
ing, because its object is the same as that, which has occupied nearly the 
whole of my life. 

„Mou are met this day, as I understand, to form yourselves into a 
Committee to co-operate with the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Societv. You cannot, I think, be engaged in a more noble or a more 
Christian work ; for the object of this Society is to extirpate slavery trom 
the whole world. This is, indeed, a bold and a gigantic undertaking ; but 
we must remember that there is no undertaking, however great, which, if 
it has God's blessing upon it, may not be brought to a successful is:.ue. 

„shall not now enter into any history of slavery. It will be sufficient 
to state what it is in a few words. It is, in the first place, to take from u 
man his liberty against his will, and when he has done nothing to forfeit it. 
It is, secondly, to force him to work without wages by the whip, the chain, 
and other instruments of torture, for the remainder of his life. It is, thirdly, 
to consider him as property, like a beast, during that period, and to treat him 
accordingly. And, lastly, to consign his unoffending children, like the 
offspring of cattle, to the same deplorable condition. Can there be any crime 
upon earth of greater heinousness than this? And can there be any evil 
which more demands your sympathy, or calls more loudly to you for redress? 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, in looking at modern slavery, as it is carried 
on in different parts of the world, I may mention an anecdote which perhaps 
is new to you. There are in the United States of America, certain farms 
which are set apart for the breeding and rearing of slaves for sale, in the 
same manner as certain farmers in Scotland breed their bullocks for our 
markets. Now, whenever this is the case, tbere is an attempt on the part 
of the owners, to blunt, deaden, and brutalize tbe intellects of their 
slaves, so that they m:y have no notion whatever that they are what we 
call men and women, but that they belong solely to the brute creation ; and 
this is done with a view that, dike brute beasts, they may subinit the more 
quietly to the yoke. For this purpose, the slaves upon these estates are 
called to their meals by the sound of a shell, and are fed in troughs like our 
pigs. They are made to work in the day like other slaves, by the whip, 
and at night, when thev go to rest, they are huddled together, and lodged 
in sheds and hovels, like our cattle, They are allowed to know nothing of 
the conveniences of a cottage—notbing of its furniture or utensils. They 
are made to spend their lives like cattle, entirely in fields and stables. They 
are known to themselves and one another only as beasts ; and to prevent 
any improvement of their intellect, and to keep their minds in utter and 
eternal ignorance and darkness, all education is forbidden them under the 
severest punishment. In oue or two of these states, to teach a slave tu 
read is death. Can you believe that such monsters as these their owners 
ever could have been men? Not content with wearing out, and torturing 
the bodies of their slaves, not content with brutalizing their intellects, they: 
deprive them of what alone could give them comfort under their sufferings, 
the comfort of religion—for thoy deprive them of all means of coming to the 
knowledge of the word of God. But I have said enougli to give you an 
insight into the subject, and excite your commiseration. I shall, therefore, 
now sit down, and Ic ave it to yourselves to devise such means as will bes: 
accomplish the object of this mecting.” 


In pursuance of the directions of the Convention, a deputation. of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Societ 

waited on Lord Palmerston on Saturday last, at the Foreign Office 
to present to him the documents whic appear in our columns of 
this day. The deputation consisted of George Stacey, Robert 
Foster, George Bennet, John Beaumont, and J. H. Tredgold, 
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Esqrs. and the rev. J. H. Hinton. They were received most 
courteously by the noble secretary for Dreizi aftairs, who entered 
freely into conversation with them on the topics brought before 
him. With regard to the purchase and holding of slaves by 
British functionaries abroad, his lordship fully admitted the incon- 
sistency and evil influence of the practice, and engaged that full 
inquiry should be made into the facts alleged, with a view of 
putting an end to it wherever it might be found to exist. On the 
subject of Mohammedan slavery he expressed his fears whether 
much could be done to uproot a system so identified with the 
whole frame of socicty in the east ; but he assured the deputation 
that no opportunity should be lost by which the influence of the 
British government could be made to bear on so desirable an 
object. The deputation regretted to learn from his lordship that 
the atrocious slave hunts in Upper Egypt are still continued, 
although not, as formerly, resorted to for the payment of Mehemet 
Ali’s troops. On the whole the deputation had much reason to 
be gratified with their interview with the noble lord ; and they 
acknowledge with pleasure, not only his personal courtesy, but 


his evident appreciation of their object, and his declared readiness 
to promote it. 


Wr had the pleasure of inserting in our last a valuable letter from 
Mr. Prescod, on the deficiency of the sugar crop in the West 
Indies; to-day we present to our readers a second and equally 
valuable letter on the alleged deficiency of labour there. e 
brings his local knowledge to bear on this vexed subject with 

great effect, and we hope no persons desirous of understanding the 
subject will fail to read it uttentively through. 


Tux arrival of two West India mails since our last, has supplied 
us copiously with news from that quarter, and we have extracted 
the most interesting portions of it. The maliciously rumoured 
Baptist insurrection at Falmouth, Jamaica, and the cruel and 

robably murderous proceedings against Mr. Oughton, (Mr. 
Stainsby, we find, through some not inexplicable leniency, is 
not, like his fellow-victim, in gaol,) we have noticed in separate 
articles. The agitation of the governor’s dispatch among that por- 
tion (for it is only a portion) of the Baptists who have so warmly 
taken it up is subsiding; and with it, we hope, will subside the 
irritation which it has caused. In the review of the proceedings 
which have been held on this subject, much allowance may fairly 
be made for the speedy and somewhat explosive ignition of the 
feelings of such young freemen as the emancipated population of 
Jamaica, as well as for the hasty and uncourteous expressions of 
orators as yet so little trained to the proprieties of public life. 
We trust our good friends who have made themselves prominent 
on this occasion, not exccpting some of the missionaries them- 
selves, and especially the younger ones, will not cherish the 
opinion that their performance has this time been perfect, or 
near perfection. ey must not be angry if we tell them 
that their method of speaking of persons in authority may 
be more respectful without being servile ; and that their = 
of repelling injurious misreprescntations may have more cool- 
ness and dignity without compromising their independence. 
We felt for them when we read Sir Charles Metcalfe’s dis- 
patch, and we noticed the passage which has given offence in a 
manner from which we earnestly wish they had taken example. 
We request them to consider whether it would not have been 
equally useful, somewhat more dignified, and far more politic, if 
they had contented themselves with saying, “ the governor has 
spoken before he knows us; and when he shall become acquainted 
with us, we are sure he will alter his opinion. “All men may err ; 
and it is wise to leave to every man a locus penitentie. Besides, 
it was obvious enough that the despatch could not have been 
drawn up by the governor himself, but that it must have been 
prepared by some of his confidential advisers, to whom, on his 
arrival in the colony, he could hardly do otherwise in the first 
instance than listen. It is now well known and broadly stated 
in Jamaica to have been the despatch of Sir Joshua Rowe and 
the Bishop, for which eminent personages it is, we think, a 
remarkable approximation towards candour and impartiality ; 
although the Jamaica press must, of course, be very indignant 
that a minister of religion should so mix himself up with politics. 
As we have said, however, we hope that this paroxysin is passing 
away ; and that the next time our excellent friends appear betore 
the public, they will manifest a satisfactory and gratifying im- 
provement. 

Our readers must do the Jamaica planters the justice of perusing 
two articles in our recent intelligence, which serve e early to 
show why that valuable island cannot be quiet and prosperous. 
One of them gives an account of the visit to his estates of Sir 
Simon Haughton Clark, who adopted measures of wanton severity, 
although in the midst of crop, towards the people on Long Pond, 
because they declined his invitation to a dance, in consequence of 
which they were driven to quit the estate. Short crop will 
of course be attributed to the Baptist missionarics ; who certainly 
have taught the people to eschew dancing and drunkenness. The 
next paragraph exhibits a different mode of conciliating the 
peasantry. On the 4th of June the cottages of two labourers 
were deliberately set on fire, about eight in the morning, and 
reduced to ashes, by some black men, who pleaded that they acted 
in obedience to orders. These orders, it scems, were given by 
Mr. Webb, overscer, and Mr. Alexander Grant, attorney ; the 
latter alleging disputed possession, as between two pro rietors, in 
justification of the atrocity ! Such is the audacity which the mis- 
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asking for their 
because they will not dance and get drunk with a profligate 
master; an 


between one landlord and another, it is in broad-day light set on 


fire over your head! Persons thinking of emigrating should by 
all means go to Jamaica! 


Lieutenant-Governor of Dominica, has, 


W. Colebrooke, been made Governor-General of the Leeward 
islands. 


in the island he now quits. 
ment secretary at Barbados. 


God-sends for the 
to the idleness of the blacks. 

the United States had been received with great joy at Demerara. 
The Trinidadians were trying to stop immigration 


from Jamaica by way of New 
Falinouth in that island, headed by the 
resulting in the military slaughter of 
persons. 
menducious representation has been fabricated are now matter of 
general knowledge, and the paper 
Times, has after a fashion apologized for its indiscretion. 
easily some people believe reports that are to the disadvantage of 
the baptists and the blacks! 
taken place may be gathered from the following memorial, whic 
has been presented to the governor oy the Rev. T. E. Ward, the 
Baptist missionary directly concerned. 


lency without the Icast delay. 


of their labour, they were ordered to leave the estate. 


any clothing or food was given to them; they were therefore discontented 
with their situation. 


place called Lincoln. 


African already long acclimated, whom Mr. M‘Neil sent up with a con- 
stable to apprehend them. 


to decide on the best way of conveying those 
to Mr. Lambert, who would, as their proper protector, 
in regard to their respective claims. 


could be found to form a bench, Mr. stipendiary 
J. L. Mason; but the clerk of the peace, Mr. W. ö a 
mema'ter was not within the jurisdiction of the magistrates of this 
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named conciliatory system of Sir Charles Metcalfe has uraged 

the planters to exhibit. at 
On the all-absorbing topic of immigration, we may just 
notice that several of the West India islands are writhing under 
the declaration of the Colonial Gazette, that Trinidad was the onl 
colony (Guiana has since been added by the same authority, ) 
which granted equal privileges to whites and blacks; and are 
making vast professions to obtain its good word for themselves. 
The notorious fact is, that not one of the colonies is characterized, 
either by equal legislation for both colours, or by an equal 
administration of the laws for both. Some are beginning to coax 
the immigrants by kind treatment ; and even this little regard to 
their interest we are glad to see. Let it become universal. Jt 
will soon be heard of. But even Jamaica is crying aloud for 
immigrants. Jamaica! where men are knocked down by book- 
keepers for expressing their op nion, and beaten by masters for 
wages ; where labourers are charged double rent, 


where, if the property of your house is disputed 


It will be seen with pleasure that Major McPhail, who was 
on the departure of Sir 


Thie highest commendation is due to his administration 
His successor is Major Hort, govern- 
The papers announce severe drought in some islands. These arc 
lanters, opportunities for ascribing short crop 

he first cargo of immigrants from 


m Europe. 


Tux public has been within the last fortnight well nigh “ fright- 


ened from its propricty” by accounts, said to have been received 


« 


York, of a black insurrection at 
Baptist missionarics, and 
no less than a hundred 
The very slender materials out of which this artful and 
principally concerned, the 


How 
But let this pass. What has roy 


May it please your Excellency ,— 
A matter of considerable importance urges me to address your Excel- 
1 have to state 


1. That a dozen or more Africans, who had been captured from the 


sluve-vessel Ulysses, and whose services had been secured last December, 
in the usual manner, from Captain R. S. Lambert, by the Hon. ‘Thomas 
M'Neil, custos, &c. of Westmoreland, had left his 
last weck, and found their way to this town. 


service during the 


2. That, on my return from the rural districts of this parish yesterday, 


I found no fewer than seven of the said Africans on my premises, to 
whom accommodation had been afforded by the African whose services 
your Excellency kindly had transferred from the 2nd W. I. regiment to 
the Baptist Education society. 


3. 1 learned from them (though I do not hold myself responsible for 


the correctness of the statements) that, whilst located upon New Galloway 
estate, the property of Mr. 
Africans had certain allotments of land, on which they had cultivated 
corn, yams, and other vegetables and esculents ; 
grown about two or three feet high, and they expected to reap the fruits 


MNeil, or under his management, these 
that now the crop was 


Also, that scarce 


4. That they were ordered to remove from New Galloway estate to a 
This statement has been confirmed by an old 


5. ‘That, in consequence of this harsh treatment, which seemed tothem 


unjust and oppressive, they made a great noise upon the estate, and 
positively refused to remove. 

alarmed (very naturally), and 
Lincoln. This only created n greater degree of turbulency on the 
of the Africans, at the manifestation ot which the overseer, as I am 
informed, loaded his musket and threatened to shoot them. 

excited their fears. and they started off for Montego Bay, 
hoped to meet Captain Lambert to settle their differences, or 
them suitable protection. 
mouth, stating that the road was wide enough for them to walk in. 


The overseer upon the property became 
ordered them to be tied and conveyed to 
part 


This greatly 
where they 
afford 
they came on to Fal- 


Not finding him there, 


6. I supported nine of them at my personal expense yesterday, and 


sought an interview with the magistrates, to obtain their instructions as 
to what would be best to be done for them. 


7. This morning, to my surprise, Mr. Adam Christie, inspector of 


police for this parish, called on me, stating that he had a letter from Mr. 
M‘Ncil, through the medium of a 
warrant for the apprehension of the said Africans. 


Montego Bay constable, who had a 
a bench of magistrates formed 
Africans to Montego Bay, 
see them justified 


8. I suggested the propriety of having 


9. My suggestion met the approval of the only two magistrates who 
a toad 5 aace Kelly and Dr. 
older, declaring that 
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parish, it was thought most advisable to have the Africans sent hack in 
mule-carts to Montego Bay, where it was understood Captain Lambert 
now is. 

10. This arrangement having been made, I left the peace-office in the 
hope of its being fully executed, but in less than two hours afterwards I 
heard that the Africans were being most cruelly treated by Mr. Adam 
Christie, the inspector of police. 

11. I repaired to the court-house, and found the poor strangers in 
handcuffz, and under a strong guard of constables and police, and beside 
them a concourse of people expressing their highest indignation at the 
conduct of the police towards the wretched and half-naked Africans, 

12. 1 immediately offered bail on their account to the clerk of the 
peace, Mr. Holder, whose conduct throughout wds most vacillating, and 
it was demurred to whether their offence (desertion) was bailable or 
not. 

13. Mr. Christie, the inspector of police, had the ungentlemanliness 
to say that I wished to rescue the people from him. I have only to 
state, I did not. I constitutionally and legally offered bail for their 
liberation, which was refused to be taken. 

14. At length Mr. Thomas Robert Vermont, a magistrate of the 
parish, who absolutely refused to sit on the bench in the forenoon of the 
day, was called into the peace · office, to whom I again offered bail. 

15. Mr. Vermont wished to decline taking it, but he asked the opinion 
of the clerk of the peace, Mr. Holder. 

16. At first Mr. Holder conceived that nothing more was necessary 
than to send the Africans to Montego Bay to Mr. Lambert. In this I 
acquiesced, but demanded their liberation on bail, according to British 
law. 

17. Mr. Vermont, acting upon the advice of the clerk of the peace, 
said he could not take bail. 1 then said, since it was upon the authority 
of the clerk of the peace he so acted, I should let the matter rest, and 
make my appeal to your Excellency. 

18. Mr. Holder, feeling the responsibility would fall upon him, referred 
to the law authorities, and at Jength told Mr. Vermont that the offence 
was bailable ; on which Mr. Vermont (verbally) said, “ I take vour bail 
for the people, but you only do all this for the sake of effect.” I 
answered, I appear here as a British subject, aud offer bail for British 
xubjects. Is it accepted or refused? Mr. Verinont walked away without 
taking my bond. 

19. I went to the serjeant of police, under whose charge the Africans 
were placed, and requested him to deal leniently with them, as I had 
offered bail on their account. He replied that he could not deliver them 
without an authority in writing. 

20. In a short time Mr. Vermont, the aforesaid magistrate, proceeded 
to the street where the Africans in charge of the police were, and where 
a great multitude of citizens had assembled together. The Africans had 
seated themselves on the ground; Mr. Vermont read the riot act, and 
immediately proceeded to the garrison to call out the military. 

21. Soon after about 60 or 80 rank and file of H. M. 68th Light Infan- 
try, under the command of Major Huie, were on the spot, and I regret 
to have to state that sundry missiles and stones were fired at the military 
by some of the inhabitants of the town; that the poor strangers were 
violently thrust into a cattle-cart, and escorted to the jail, not without 
suffering much injury from blows with sticks inflicted by the town con- 
stables, and from being trampled on by the soldiers in a fatigue dress, 
when they strove to get out of the cart. 

22. That the military, whether from the hard usage they had received, 
(and which, I must say, they bore with dignified patience and forbearance) 
or from the authority of the local magistrates, felt themselves under the 
wet of loading their muskets, und threatening to fire among the 

ople. 

23. That I had the happiness to intercede between the conflicting 
parties, and pro to Major Huie and Dr. Mason (the aforesaid 
magistrate), that I would either goto the gaol whither the Africans were 
taken, or Stand before the infuriated multitude to advise their quiet 
return to their domiciles. 

24. My proposition in the latter case was accepted; and I have the 
satisfaction to inform your Excellency that when I stated to the people 
my determination to report the whole of the circumstances of the case to 
your Excellency for your decision, they quietly dispersed, and thus pre- 
vented, as 1 hope, the effusion of much blood. 

J leave the matter for your Excellency's immediate attention, and have 
the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s humble servant, 
Tuomas E. Warp. 
Falmouth, June 26th, 1840. 


_ This statement, which, as made by Mr. Ward, may be con- 
sidered to be ex parte, is sustained by the lengthened evidence 
taken by the magistrates during five successive days, and may be 
taken as a fair gefteral outline of the case. A strong and eager 
effort was made by Mr. Christie, the inspector of police, and hi 
abettors, to implicate Mr. Ward in the legal offence of obstructin 
the officers in the discharge of their duty; for which alleg 
crime he would no doubt have been promptly held to bail, could 
any plausible grdund have been laid for doing so. The five days 
mvestigation, however, terminated in holding to bail one black 
man, but not one of the Africans, for riotous behaviour, and 
adjourning the inquiry to the 15th of June. So far as the Baptist 
missionary is concerned, he seems to have manifested in the first 
Instance nothing but a humane sympathy with the destitute 
Africans, and to have required in the second nothing but the 
regular proceedings of British law. When the soldiers were 
is he to fire, and might in a moment have deluged the streets 
of Falmouth with blood, it is admitted on all hands that it was 
by Mr. Ward’s influence that the crowd were induced to disperse, 
and that the destruction of human life was prevented. His 
Pekee are evidently very sore upon this point. They cannot 
rgive the virtues and the influence of this public benefactor. 
the people should have thrown stones, either at the soldiers 
med ay is undoubtedly matter of unqualified censure and regret ; 
we earnestly hope such a proceeding will not be repeated. 
3 . 


We know that upon some grounds allowance may be claimed in 
mitigation of their fault; but it is a fault still, and a fault which 
they must learn to avoid, if they would either please their best 
friends in England, or promote their own advantage in Jamaica. 
We cannot uphold them in violence, nor pity them if they suffer 
the punishment to which they expose themselves by it. 

The Baptist missionary and the blacks, however, are far 
from being the only parties implicated in this affair. The conduct 
of the police is sworn, upon testimony which is far from being 
rebutted, to have been unnceessarily violent, and even brutal; so 
that the people who saw it cried out, with very natural indigna- 
tion, There is second slavery.” Jamaica constables have not 
hitherto been used to treat black prisoners with much ceremony; 
and we hope this aftair will furnish a lesson to thein in the new art 
of dealing with free men. But, if the police were faulty, the magis- 
trates were still more so. We are at a loss to conceive on what 
ground the magistrates should have issued a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the Africans at all. ‘They were not runaway slaves. 
Neither were they acting inconsistently as free men indentured to 
Mr. M‘Neil ; since, being dissatished with their treatment, they 
were only in search of their official protector and the redresser of 
their wrongs. ‘There could have been no need of taking them into 
custody to bring them before Captain Lambert, whom, in fact, 
they were seeking, and to find whom they would, in the enjoyment 
of their liberty, late cheerfully gone anywhere. To issue and 
execute a warrant for their apprehension, therefore, was altogether 
a picce of gratuitous oppression. We think it was also illegal. 
At the very utmost they had only violated a contract of service; 
an offence for which persons are liable to an action for damages, 
but not to arrest and imprisonment as felons. But it may be 
doubted whether they had heen guilty even of breach of contract. 
Upon this point we find the following observations in the Colonial 
Reformer :— 

Their contract, we must observe, is not sanctioned by any law of the 
land; it is, in fact, simply an arrangement, in winch the government 
and the planter are the contracting parties, leaving the African a mere 

assive iustrument between them. This arrangement is all very well so 
ong as it is mutually satisfactory, but the moment it becomes irksome or 
oppressive towards either party, they have a perfect right to put an end to 
it, without any legal process, or the sanction of any judicial authority. 
Taking this view of the case, we must hold that the whole of the proceed - 
ings against the Africans ut Falmouth were as illegal as they were oppres- 
sive and unjust; they constituted a flagrant violation of the common law- 
rights of the subject, which, in any part of the British dominions not 
corrupted by slavery, would entitle the sufferers to heavy compensation in 
damages for the wrong sustained. 


If there was wrong on the part of tlie magistrates who issued 
the warrant, there was equal wrong on the part of those who 
refused bail for the prisoners. Whether the clerk of the peace, 
Mr. Holder, was really so ignorant of his business as he seemed to 
be, when he instructed the magistrates that they could not take 
bail, we will not pretend to say; but when, open consulting the 
law books, he had told this sapicnt justice that bail could be taken, 
we think the conduct of Mr. Vermont was utterly inexcusable. 
Upon receiving this information, he is stated in the examinations 
to have said to Mr. Ward, I will take your bail for these 
people if they are brought before ne, and he immediately left 
the court house! Why did he not send for the people, that the 
might be bailed and discharged! Mr. Vermont knew very we 
that it was the coercion practised on the Africans which caused 
the excitement, and that their liberation would restore all to 
quietness. He had proffered bail before him; yet he turned 
away, leaving the thing undone, and we think intending to 
obstruct and evade it. It is altogether a notable example of 
magisterial incompetency, and of blundering if not artful manage- 
ment, mercifully withheld from a bloody issue. Captain Lambert 
has promptly cancclled the indentures of the Africans to Mr. 
M’ Neil, and placed them with another employer; while on their 
part an action for false imprisonment has been commenced against 
the magistrates. We close our notice of this affair for the present 
by the following extract of a private letter :— 


A dreadful scene must have ensued, and the streets have been deluged 
in blood, but for the prudence and moderation of Major IIuie, the com- 
manding officer, and the strenuous exertions of Mr. Ward, and of Dr. 
Mason, who deserves great praise as the only magistrate who did his du X 
and acted with discretion on the occasion. This affair, tbe result alto- 
gether of the injustice or ignorance, in the first instance, and afterwards, of 
the fears of their own partisan Vermont, have the pro-slavery party exag- 
gerated into “ high treason,” and Baptist Insurrection and Rebellion.’ The 
faction in Falmouth have received a lesson they will not easily forget; and 
one good effect will at least result from the occurrence, that the ingenious 
and charitable inference drawn by the Morning Chronicle, that the peculiar 
flexibility and docility of the negro character are proof of his being of an 
inferior caste, and as such lawful game, if not for the violence, st least for 
the urt and fraud of his white fellcw, is not likely now to lead to any 
rash experiment on the aubject. 


We have already mentioned that the rev. Samuel Oughton 
Baptist missionary, had been sent to prison by virtue of the ju 
ment in the celebrated action, Grant versus Oughton. We su 
join two letters from him, one to Dr. Palmer and another to Mr. 
Sturge, dated Kingston gaol, May 28th and June 14th, 1840; 
from which it appears that he is 3 even there with un- 
blushing artifice and cruelty, and „ although with unbroken 
spirit, he is too likely to fall a victim to his confinement, For 
him in his present circumstances we fear nothing is possible but 
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nameless pollutions. I trust, however, that nothing will be left undone by 
our English friends. 

Grant hud an action brought against him in March, 1839, for fraadu- 
lently taking a poor slave's cow, &c. It was decided against him, sixty 
pounds and costs. He moved afterwards in the grand court for a nonsuit ; 
and after a year and a quarter, during which he by law tried to exhaust 
the poor woman’s means and patience, it was last week decided against him, 
the original verdict being confirmed. You may see the decision in the 
Despatch of the 18th instant. Yours very truly, 

Sa nul Oucnton, 


sympathy and prayer, beyond that horrible thing in Jamaica, due 
course of law. As to his adversary, Grant, we have reason to 
believe that a prosecution against him is to be positivel instituted ; 
in this case we shall soon see what the grand jury will do with it. 
The following are the letters: 


Kingston Gaol, May 28, 1840. 


Dear Sin,—By the place from which I date this letter, you will per- 
ceive that the spirit of persecution and injustice has added another to the 
list of its victims. 

I was this evening arrested at the suit of the hoary profligate, Grant, 
for the sum of £2000 damages, and upwards of £1000 costs of the action 
which was tried at the last July Cornwall assizes, when, in spite of 
evidence the most convincing, clear, and incontrovertible, a prejudiced 
jury gave the above verdict against me. 

o set aside this verdict, (which was considered both cruel and unjust, 
not only on account of the excessive damages, but also as being contrary 
to law and evidence,) à suit was immediately commenced in the court of 
error, preparatory to laying the whole matter before the supreme court 
in England ; security tu the amount of £500 sterling, was given for the 
due prosecution of that suit, and the bill of exceptions tendered last 
September to Grant’s attorney. These, however, were detained by 
them until April, and then returned with some frivolous objections. 

Still his attorney professed to my legal advisers his intention of pur- 
suing the suit, und further assured them that the entering up of the 
judgment was only to enable the writ in error to progress. Vet, notwith- 
standing these professions, they contrived to induce the chief, before he 
left the island, to grant a special precept against me, and thus, by a pro- 
cess most dishonourable and base, they have torn me from the bosom of 
my family, removed me from an important sphere of usefulness, and shut 
me up within the walls of a loathsome prison. 

This, sir, is the way justice is obstructed and the guiltless are 
oppressed. Had Grant been conscious of his innocence, and only desired 
his character to be purified from the taint which attached to it, would he 
have pursued such a course as this? Would he not rather, in the 
strength of conscious integrity, have invited inspection and been willing 
to submit to the strictest scrutiny? But instead of this, during the trial he 
availed himself of every artifice and objection to stifle the evidence, and 
now he has adopted the last resource which fear or malice could prompt ; 
and by shutting his victim in a jail, he hopes to stop the further progress 
of inquiry, and thus to prevent his atrocious pollutions from being more 
fally known, 

How Jong I may be detained in this wretched place it is impossible to 
tell. Perhaps I may end my days here, for certainly my constitution 
(already reduced by severe sickness, from which I have but just risen,) 
will not long be able to endure confinement, and the want of air and exer- 
cise, to which Fam now subjected. In such a case his revenge, I hope, will 
be satisfied, and he will be able to add murder to the long catalogue of 
his offences; but be the end what it may. one consolation supports me 
under every trial, and that is, I do not suffer as an evil doer, but for the 
vindication of purity and righteousness. Aud painful as my position may 
be, I would not for worlds exchange conditions with my relentless oppres- 
sor; nor do I envy those men who, calling themselves ministers of the 
gospel, and under the mask of christian brotherhood, stole into my 
confidence that they might betray me into the hands of my encmies, and 
thus encompass my ruin. 


To Joseph Sturge, Esq. 


WE are requested to say that Senor Luis de Usoz y Rio, whose 
name appears in the list of the General Anti-slavery Convention, 
No. 431, was introduced as a gentleman from Madrid, and not as a 
delegate from that city. 


AN error in our report of the address of Mr. G. W. Alexander, 
at the Convention has become the occasionof a letter of correction 
from him, of which we give the following extract. 


“© shall be obliged by thy correcting a statement said to have been 
made by me, that there were eighteen slaves employed as preachers in 
Surinam, by a society in Holland, My observation was, that a society 
for promoting the spread of the gospel among the slaves in Surinam has 
in its employment, eighteen slaves—not, indeed, as preachers, but as boat- 
men, &. I regret that such a society should give a sanction in this 
Way to the unrighteous system of slavery.” 


— — — knẽ̃— — —— — 2 —— z 
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Wome News. 


THE BARBADOS AUXILIARY AND THE REV. W. S. AUSTIN. 


At a meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society held at 27, New Broad Street, London, on Friday, 
the 17th of July, 1840. 


Jacos Post, Ese., in the chair. 


The attention of the committee having been called to certain proceed- 
ings of the Barbados Auxiliary British and Foreign Auti-Slavery Society, 
at a special meeting of their committee beld on the 24th day of March, 1840, at 
Bridgetown, on the subject of the recent act of the legislature of that 
island to regulate the emigration of free labourers, and also to a letter 
addressed by the Rev. Wiltshire 8. Austin to his Excellency Sir Evan 
MacGregor, the governor of the island, which appears in the Barbados 
Globe, of the 30th of April, condemnatory of those proceedings of the 
Auxiliary Society : 

It was unanimously resolved :—That this committee cannot but regard 
the said act of the Barbados legislature, restricting the free labourers of the 
island in the exercise of their undoubted right to seek the best market for 
their labour, and making it penal for their friends or other persons to con- 
tract with, or assist them, either by their counsels or otherwise, to remove 
from the island in pursuit of their lawful business or calling, as a flagrant 
violation of their rights as British subjects, a perversion of every principle 
of justice, and in direct opposition to the spirit and letter of the abolition 
act, and, as such, meriting the severest reprobation. 

That, whilst this committee give no opinion on the comparative merits or 
demerits of other colonies as suitable places for emigration to the peasantry 
of Barbados, and regret that any differences of opinion should exist amon 
the members of the Barbados 1 on the character and tendency o 
the said law, they cannot but approve of the course taken by the com- 
mittee at the special meeting of the 24th March, and will cordially and 
affectionately unite with them in seeking the immediate repeal of so 
obnoxious a statute, by respectfully and earnestly calling on Her Majesty’s 
principal secretary for the colonies to advise Her Majesty in council to 
exercise Her Royal prerogative in its disallowance. 

Extracted from the proceedings. 
ta H. Trencon, Sec. 


I remain dear Sir, yours truly, 
To Dr. Palmer. SAMUEL OUGHTON. 


Kingston Gaol, June 14th, 1840 


I think I informed you that, in consequence of several irregularities in 
the writ on which I was taken, I bad been advised to move to have it 
quashed. This was at first delayed by the malicious cunning of our opposing 
counsel (Panton), and this week it has been again frustrated through the 
gross negligence or wilful neglect of one of the assistant judges, II. Mitchell, 
who, although he could manage to attend all the week until this day, when 
my argument came on, then abseuted himself, by which the business 
of | the court was stopped, and my cause postponed until the following day, 
(Saturday). Again he failed to come; consequently, only two judges 
being present, the argument could not be heard without the mutual consent 
of both parties, a proposal, which Mr. Panton refused to agree to. When 
it will now come on Í caunot guess; next week is the last of the sitting, 
and the business so much in arrear that my solicitor has hinted the possi- 
bility of my being obliged to wait until next court, which does notcome on 
until October; thus giving me four months longer imprisonment in «this 
unbealtby and miserable abode. ‘he idea of this, fills me with alarm. 
Already my health has suffered greatly, having only just arisen from a sick 
bed to enter this prison; my nerves are shattered, and I greatly fear that, 
ere four months have passed, I shall find a refuge in the grave from all 
further malice of mv enemies. 

I do bope the British public will not allow this matter to sleep. We 
have now the most incontestible evidence of the corruption of our judi- 
cial courts; trial by jury (constituted as juries are here) must prove a 
scourge to all who are opposed to the interests or vices of the prevailing 
perty ; while in the conduct of Grant we havea proof of the malico which 
actuates these men, and the lengths to which they will go to destroy my 
one who raises up bis voice, on behalf either of humanity or morality. 
certainly never, under any circumstances, could trust a cause in their hands, 
or attempt to defend myself before such a body of men; and this I believe 
is the sentiment, not only of every Baptist missionary in the island, but 
also of multitudes of our people. 

I hope application has been made to Lord J. Russell concerning the 
affidevits respecting Grant, sent three months ago. I wish they could be 
moved for in the House of Commons. They contain crimes far more revolt- 
ing and beastly than those brought forwerd at the trials, and ought to be 
strictly inquired into, and if proved, severely punished. I have, however, 
little hope of that. Sir C. Metcalfe is so devotedly attached to his system 
of conciliating the planters, that it will require much to move him, and I 
sometimes fear that the Colonial Office is pursuing a policy too much of 
the same character : and even if they order s prosecution, a Jamaica jury 
will be to him s city of refuge, and they who before saved him when 
tried for murder, will again preserve him if exposed to trial for his 


Tne Corontat OrFice. In a long political article, the Patriot 
has the following observations pertinent to our pages. ‘The truth of the 
concluding statement we can certify of our own knowledge. The di- 
ininished influence of the Dissenters is shown by another circumstance of 
equal significance; namely, the conduct of ministers upon colonial ques- 
tions. The great Anti-Slavery party, although it has had in former days, 
a Wilberforce, a Fox, a Grey, and a Buxton, as its Parliamentary leaders, 
has always mainly consisted of Dissenters, whose missions in the West 
Indies have brought them into collision with the colonial legislatures. To 
the influence of the Dissenters the abolition of slavery has been attributed 
by the pro-slavery party ; and it is certain that, at the present moment, the 
cause of the negro population, and the eyes out of the intentions of the 
Abolition Act, are left almost entirely in their hands. The consequence is, 
that the Colonial Office, while thrown open to the West India party and to 
the Hill Coolie speculators, is all but closed against any remonstrance from 
the friends to humanity, the “ well-meaning” but troublesome philan- 
thropists among the Quakers and Dissenters—so they are deemed—who 
think that, after the sacrifice of twenty millions sterling, the labourers of 
our colonies ought not to be defrauded either of their wages or of their 
rights as freemen.” 


CAPTIVES or THE AmistaD.—The public document containu 
the official correspondence between the secretary of state and the 8 
minister, &c. has excited no little attention. The disclosures made are 
enough to astound the people of this country and the world. It is but 
too evident that the govetnment has lent its aid to the Spaniards in 3 
fruitless attempt to obtain possession of the Africans, that they might 
be surrendered to the tender mercies of the authorities of Cuba.—Ame- 
rican and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Juty 29, 1840. } 
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: ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
(Continued from our last.) 
Eventxne Sittine.—Tuurspay, JUNE 18TH. 
THE COLOURED POPULATION OF UPPER CANADA, 


Dr. Rol n said, in bringing under the notice of the convention the state 
of the coloured population of Upper Canada, he thought it was desirable 
to remind them’ that that country served as the place of refuge for a 
number of runaway slaves from the United States. In consequence of 
some circumstances which had taken place on the banks of the Niagara, 
he had been in correspondence with the government for a long time, 
trying to obtain protection for the coloured race in Canada, but he had 
almost despaired of success until the meeting of the convention. (Hear 
hear.) He then proceeded to read an interesting paper on the subject. 
The Rev. C. Lester, of New York, then rose and said: We have as yet 
entered upon no subject of deeper interest than this, and I am anxious 
that this convention should possess the materials which the providence of 
God has thrown into our hands for the overthrow of our enemies. They 
have said that the emancipated negro could not provide for himself—that 
in intellect and character he is inferior to other men. Let us bring our 
pr-nciples to the severest test, and see if we cannot clearly discern all the 
noblest, intellectual, and moral attributes of man in the negro race. 
The slave-holder may have done all in his power to deface the image of 
God from his victim’s soul—for slavery not only aims to shut out the 
light of heaven from the soul, but to destroy even the capacity to see the 
light! and, because, after crushing his fellow into the earth, and break- 
ing down his manhood, he does not see genius in his dim and lustreless 
eye, nor greatness in his menial and degraded bearing, he dreams that his 
slave has ceased to be aman. And to test our principles, I will not ask 
them to wait several generations, till the sun of liberty, science, and 
salvation has risen and set as long upon the African as it has upon the 
Anglo-Saxon race which has enslaved them. Nor will I point to those 
from whose fetter-galled limbs the strong arm of British law has struck 
the chains; and who have been beckoned by British christianity and 
benevolence from their degradation to an equality with herself. But I 
will point to 12,000 star-led fugitives now in Canada, who amid the death 
shades of southern slavery determined, in spite of degradation and of 
law, to be free; who, fired by a love of liberty, to obtain it gave up their 
wives and their children for ever; who were hunted for hundreds of miles 
through the wide domains of false freedom, but who, naked, hungry, 
and 5 their toilsome way onward in winter through deep 
morasses, broad rivers, and over snow-clad mountains, until the 
north-star, that lamp of liberty which heaven has hung out to shed her 
everlasting light over the path of the hunted fugitive, brought them to 
British soil, which they cannot touch without being free. To a band of 
men who prepare to begin to live only till they have reached that period 
of life when other men begin to prepare to die—who commence existence 
there under circumstances more inauspicious than emigrants from any 
other part of the world—with no other wealth than their own bodies and 
souls, and hearts that are broken with sorrow—and when they have a 
home, the magic of it is gone, for their wives and their children are still 
in southern bondage. Britons, what is it that constitutes the charm of 
your homes when you cluster around your fire-sides, if it be not your 
wives and your children? (Hear, hear.) Why, when I once said to a 
fugitive, who was sitting by his own free fire-side, “ you are a happy 
ra are free He rose in the majesty of his manhood, and ex- 
„ a deep frown of indignation gathered on his brow, and the big 
tears rolled down, “even liberty is bitter to me while my wife and 
children are in bondage.” (Loud cheers.) Now what can we expect 
from men who have been through all this? Let us be just, then, while I 
tell you what they are. For the sake of being brief and lucid 1 will 
confine your thoughts to this single point—the character and condition of 
these fugitives as freemen and slaves, contrasted. This, I fancy, is just 
the point upon which this convention requires information. Full and 
satisfactory evidence of their good behaviour and value as citizens has 
been given by the highest civil authorities, and by men of different sects 
and parties in Canada. I may observe that, in addition to this testimony 
I have seen many officers in the British service from Canada, who told me 
that it was universally true that the coloured people, during the border dis- 
turbances, were in every instance loyal to the British throne—they held 
ts of responsibility and trust, which were denied to most others. 
Hear and cheers.) In a correspondence which I held with Hiram Wilson, 
who had for four years stood unaided and alone, the advocate, the teacher, 
the brother of those twelve thousand fugitives, whose character as a man 
and a christian is not only above suspicion, but above praise, he says:—“* It 
is well known that no people in the country were more prompt and efficient 
in their efforts to suppress rebellion and repel invasion than they in 
1837-38. Their conduct as soldiers has elicited from the civil and military 
authorities the highest praise. In times of peril and alarm, many of 
them were sentineled along the frontiers in the most responsible places, 
and were invariably true to their trust. They manifested a willingness 
to moisten the soil of their asylum with their choicest blood, or mingle 
it with the waters that roll between them and the land of slavery, rather 
than see the American flag croes the line.” (Loud cheering.) Their love 
of liberty has been fully demonstrated by their mode of escape. I will 
state, however, a fact which occurred at Niagara in the fall of 1837 
which may serve to illustrate this point. A slave named Moseley had 
made his escape in the spring of that year from a Mr. Castlemain, of 


Lexington Kentucky. He was Castlemain, and committed 
to gaol at Niagara, under charge of theft, alleging that he had stolen his 
se. Accordingly he before the lieutenant-governor, and 
a= him as a felon. of horse-stealing was utterly falla- 
as, according to alave-laws, and he might with as much propriety have 
indicted the horse for i away with the slave as the slave for 


in the hank) with the horse—(a laugh)—both being computed chattels 

in the of the owners. Strange logic, surely, that one article of 

he should be guilty of stealing another. Howbeit, Sir Francis B. 

gave up the unfortunate prisoner, who lay in gaol three weeks 

was to deliver him. During this time the 

coloared people lay about night and day, watching and waiting 
the et, I determined on rescue of their brother, or des 

; . prisoner im the meantime besought them, if pos- 

able, to sparo him from inte bondage, even by the desperate means 

putting a ball through him, thet he might bleed and die on British 


, rather than go back again into bondage. At length, on the 15th 
eptember, the deputy-sheriff with his posse of armed men, went about 
the work in earnest. The people, white and coloured, gathered around 
the common in large numbers. The prisoner was taken out in his hand- 
cuffs, and put into an open waggon in the midst of keepers. As the 
waggon proceeded through the multitude, the prisoner leaped into the 
midst of the crowd, burst off his hand-cuffs, which had previously been 
filed, bounded over a high fence, and made his escape. The sheriff, on 
being apprised of the fact, ordered his men to fire. Several guns were 
discharged at the same moment, when Herbert fell, and, weltering in his 
blood, in the space of half-an-hour died. Before he died he inquired for 
the prisoner, and on being told that the prisoner was safe, he said, Then 
I die happy.” He had taken an affectionate farewell of his friends in the 
morning, expresing his apprehension that he should never greet them 
again on earth, and at the same time his settled determination to lay 
down his life for the rescue of his brother. (Hear, hear.) After long 
years of hard and crue] bondage have passed away, slavery becomes so 
intolerable that its poor victim begins to meditate his escape. There are 
bosoms in which the fires of liberty never grow dim, and they burn ont 
even amidst the death shades of slavery. He thinks of leaving his wife 
and children, and the thought is painful, and he determines to endure its 
horrors a little longer; perhaps his condition may become more tolerable, 
and he does enjoy some happiness in his family even now, for God hag 
made the world so beautiful, that slavery with all its barbarity can not 
make every thing in it desolate; and, after the toils of the day are over, 
he goes to his little cabin, and here he can hold his children on his knee, 
and hear the subdued voice of his wife, although he cannot see her coun- 
tenance, for his master will not allow him to have a light in his cabin ; 
and when he lies down on his straw, he can fold those he loves best to 
his desolate bosom, and, in spite of slavery, he is almost happy. (Hear, 
hear.) There are some lineaments of Divinity in the human soul which 
slavery cannot wholly efface; it blots out nearly all that is dear to man, 
but it cannot wholly quench the light that heaven pours into the human 
bosom. But abuse and insult rouse up his spirit, and again he meditates 
his escape, but then he remembers that all his fellows who have escaped 
have been tracked by bloodhounds, and brought back to a more cruel 
bondage, and he falters. A new injury arouses him; he will fly; but then 
he thinks of the long and toilsome journey, and the awful probability 
that he will be taken by the pursuer, and that malignity will forge for him 
new chains, and again he hesitates; injury increases, and now the day of 
toleration is over, the lion is aroused, he has shaken himself and will 
sleep no more—now his humanity, which has slept in deep silence under 
the pressure of tyranny, breaks forth and asserts her everlasting rights. 
The tie which binds him to his wife and children is strong, but (and it 
may be heresy in philosophy, but it is true in fact,) there is a tie which is 
stronger still, it is that which binds his heart to freedom. Ah! you may add 
insult to injury, and wrong to oppression, but you cannot quench the love 
of liberty in the human soul; and the poor captive, unable to lull to 
rest the heart that is panting to be free, is goaded on to a decision. 
Night comes, and he goes to the straw where his babes are reposing in 
the deep calm slumber of infancy, and bends over them to take the 
parting kiss. He then takes into his hand a little supply of food which 
his wife has been long saving from her own scanty allowance for her 
husband—(for oh! what will not woman do for those she loves ) and 
then he strains her to his bosom, he turns to take one final look at his 
babes, and he hesitates, but only for a moment; he embraces his wife 
for the last time, and leaves her for ever. He crosses the threshold of 
his cabin and gathers his robe around him, and plunges off into the forest 
—fear gives him wings, and before dawn he has left many a weary mile 
behind him. When the first grey lines of morning fret the east he 
crawls into a hollow tree, but saves his food till he wants it more; and he 
lies down to sleep, but he can only close his eyes—he cannot sleep, for 
every falling leaf makes his heart beat quick ; at length, as the sun goes 
down, he begins his nocturnal pilgrimage again, but in crossing the moun- 
tain he hears behind him 


“ The deep-mouthed bloodhound’s heavy bay 
Resounding up the rocky way ;” 


and he is—no, he shall not be taken! The pursuers, thinking they are 
on the wrong tack, call off their dogs. He flies on, over snow-clad 
mountains and across deep rivers, through that vast territory which he 
must cross before he reaches the British empire. He dares not reveal 
himself until he sees a man with a broad-brimmed hat; he knows he will 
protect him. The man of God takes him into his dwelling, feeds, clothes, 
and comforts him, and sends him on to an abolitionist—for we have chains 
of posts all through the free states. He stops a day or two at Oberlin, 
that friendly lighthouse which guards the entrance to the harbour of 
British freedom. At Oberlin he learns what it is to be treated like a 
man. But he wants to reach British soil; he crosses Lake Erie, and the 
moment he steps on this ground he is adopted by your government, and 
receives a royal charter of liberty from your beloved Queen. Ah! sir, I 
wish she could be our Queen too, long enough to make our subjects free, 
Now, if you will listen to me three minutes longer, to reward you for 
the patient manner you have listened to me, I will tell you the best 
story you ever heard in your life:—In Georgia, about th 


and he determined to escape, and free his wife and children at 


bosom 
every hazard. 


knew nothing. A quaker who resided near him, bei rivy to hi 
design, cial to aid him in ita accomplishment; pel r 
carried the slave and his family fifty miles in a waggon by ni In 
day time, they lay concealed in the woods, and on the nigh 
same man carried them fifty miles further. At the end of the second 
night he told the black man that he could do no more for him, having 
already endangered both his life and property. He told the slave that 
he must not travel on the highway, nor attempt to cross a ; bu 
taking him by the hand, he committed him to 5 
This star be was to take as his guide, and it would lead him at to 
of British freedom. The poor slave bade adieu to his Se srk 


to 
ing i day and lli i í 
— Tt was a broad river (the Savannah) oF see 
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existence of which he had not the Jeast knowledge. But as nothing 
remained but to cryss it, he tied his two children on his back, and, 
between swimming where it was deep. and wading where it was shallow, 
his two elder sons swimming by his side, he at Jength made out to reach 
the opposite bank ; then returning, he brought over his wife in the same 
manner. In this way he passed undiscovered through the states of 
Soyth and North Carolina and Virginia, crossed Pennsylvania without 
even knowing that it was the land of the quakers; and finally, after six 
weeks of toil and hardship, he reached Buffalo. Here he placed his wife 
and children in the custody of a tribe of Indians in the neighbourhood— 
for the poor man will always be the poor man's friend, and the oppressed 
will stand by the oppressed. ‘The man proceeded through the town, and 
as he was passing through the streets he attracted the notice of a 
coloured barber, also a man of great bodily power. ‘The barber stepped 
up to him, put his hand on his shoulder and says, I know you are a run- 
away slave, but never fear, Lam your friend.“ The raan confessed he 
was from Georgia, when the barber said, vour master inquired about 
you to-day in my shop, but do not fear; I have a friend who keeps a 
livery stable, and will give us a carriage as soon as night comes to carry 
your family beyond the reach of a master.“ As the ferry-boat does not run 
across the Niagara river in the mght, by daybreak they were at the ferry- 
house, and rallied the ferryman to carry them tothe Canadian shore. They 
hastened to the boat and just as they were about to let go, the master 
was scen on his foaming horse, with pistol in hand, calling to the ferry- 
man to stop and set those people ashore, or he would blow his brains 
out. The =tout barber, quick as thought, said to the ferryman, if you 
don't put off this instant, I'll be the death of you.“ The terryman, thus 
threatened on both sides, lifted up his hands and cried, ‘ The Lord have 
mercy on me! It seems I am to be killed any how. But if [do die, 
Į will die doing right, and cut the rope. (Tremendous cheering.) The 
powertul current of the Niagara swept the boat rapidly into deep water, 
beyond the reach of tyranny, The workmen at'work on the steam-boat 
Henry Clay, near by, almost involuntarily gave three cheers for liberty. 
As the boat darted into the deep and rapid stream, the people on the 
Canadian side, who had seen the occurrence, cheered her course, and in 
a few moments the broad current was passsd, and the man, with his 
wife and children, were all safe on British soil, protected by British 
laws. ‘The rev. gentleman resumed his scat amidst loud and general 
cheering. 

Mr. R. R. Moore, of Dublin, then moved the following resolution, 
of which, after a long and desultory discussion, the consideration was 
referred to a select committce. 

. That the practice of excluding people of colour from places of 
worship, or allotting them separate seats therein, tends to perpetuate the 
unchristian and unfounded prejudices against the coloured people. 

2. That any distinction in the treatment, whether in schools, colleges, 
the house of God, or in any other respect, on account of colour, is opposed 
to the benign spivit of Christianity. 

3. That abolitionists, and all who assume the name of friends of a 
coloured man, act inconsistently with their professions unless they use all 
their influence to put an end to such unchristian practices. 

4. That this convention most earnestly intreats all christian pro- 
fes-ors, all true abolitionists, immediately to give up all those unright- 
eous distinctions which have their origin in the prejudice against colour; 
and that, in their social intercourse as citizens and as christians, they 
treat a coloured man as an equal and a brother. 

5. That, inasmuch as ina few only of the states called free does 
the coloured man enjoy the righta of citizenship in common with his 
white brother, the attention of the committee is particularly directed to 
this subject.” 

Dr. Moaison expres-ed great satisfaction at the sentiments to which 
utterance had been given by the American friends present in the con- 
vention. But he was of opinion that much of the evil of the present 
system in the United States was continued through the supineness of the 
ministers of the gospel. 

Mr. G. Tnompsox said that it was of the highest importance that 
gentlemen, going out to the United States for the pupose of enforcing 
the views of the society, should guard themselves against the seductions 
to which they would be exposed, from the hospitality and blandishments 
of pretended friends, especially ministers of the gospel. 

The Rev. W. Brvan then read a very interesting paper, on the slavery 
of the Red Indians on the north-west coast of North America, by the 
Rev. Henry Beaver, late chaplain to the Hudson Bay Company. 

It was then moved by Dr. Roryn, and seconded by Mr. Forster, 

„That the statements laid before this convention by Dr. Rolph, con- 
nected with the Hudson's Bay Company, and the Rev. C. E. Lester, on 
the condition of free people of colour in Canada, and by Rev. Mr. Beas er, 
on slavery of the red Indians, be referred to a committee consisting 
of those gentlemen, together with Rev. Mr. Wayne, of Hitchen.” 

The convention then adjourned. 


Fripay, June 19. 
Dr. Gaevitixg in the chair. 


After the minutes had been confirmed, 
Mr. Jonn Strunce rose to bring forward the question of the 
RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 

His object was to demonstrate that the great experiment, so far as it 
had been tried, had fully succeeded, and that free labour was far better 
than slave; which he did in a very elaborate and argumentative paper. 

Mr. Bouttaee moved the appointment of a committee to carry out Mr. 
O'Connell's recommendation ‘* to turn our efforts to practical mea- 
sures,” by showing the advantage of freedom over slavery—by showing 
that honesty is the best policy. 

The Rev. W. Kniss then came forward amidst great cheering. He 
would prove that emancipation had produced an increase of morality, 
social order, and domestic happiness. (Hear, hear.) There had been 
since freedom came, a universal observance of marriage. (Hear, hear.) 
The brethren with whom he was connected had celebrated nearly 6000 
Marriages since that period. (Hear.) There had been an observance of 
the christian sabbath all over the island, and he declared that he had seen 
more desecration of the sabbath in one day in London, than he had ever 
seen since freedom had smiled on the island of Jamaica. (Cheers.) The 


absence of crime formed another interesting feature in connexion with: 


the subject. Industry was the order of the day wherever the negros 
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were fairly treated. Wherever a fair rate of wages was given, there taey 
were always ready and willing to work. He knew not whether 2lbs. of 
sugar were now made instead of one, or two glas:es of rum to poison 
them for one—(a laugh)—that was a question with which they had 
nothing to do; but he had heard, and he believed this, that although 
there was a diminution in the cultivation of the soil, that had not arisen 
from any indisposition on the part of the negros to labour. but because 
they hud been offered a rate of wages which it would be exceedingly 
foolish in thein to take, aud which they often had more trouble to obtain 
than it was worth, after they bud fairly earned it. Not only that, but 
laws had been framed for the avowed purpose of crushing the inde- 
pendence of the negros, and which, if they were persevered in, they must 
and would enable the negros to obtain free settlements for themselves, 
where tyranny could not reach them, and the power of the oppressor 
could not be felt. (Hear, hear.) There was, he was rejoiced to say, in 
Jamaica at present at least one thousand freeholders. e (Mr Knibb) 
had purchased the other day through a friend, from Mr. Colville, of 
London, part of a mountain coptaming forty-five acres, and although 
there were only ten acres of it at all accessible, he had pa.d & 500 stering 
for it. 

Mr. Stu rce—What was it worth before emancipation ? 

Mr. Kniss would not have given one half or one quarter that sum. It 
might be asked how he had paid for it, and he would tell them that forty 
families had come forward and purchased the quantities they required, 
and he had the pleasure of signing 150 titles to give 150 votes before he 
left Jamaica, (Cheers.) He had received the other day the most pleasing, 
accounts from the settlement—three or four houses had been already 
erected, and before he had left, he had seen the peuple there in their proper 
places and the bible on the table. (Cheers.) It had been said that the negros 
were fond of change, buv be could tell them that wherever they were 
properly treated they would remain. He had received the following 
letter yesterday from Mr. Abbott, and it would show the meeting that 
there vere some good proprietors in Jamaica, and if only a few more 
went out much good might be effected, and they might be induced to 
beheve that even something good might be found in a Baptist parson. 
(Hear, hear.) # As to the working of the fiee system, which is a subject 
on which you will need information which may be depended on, I can 
report most favourably. You will recollect that on many of the estates 
in the vicinity of this town, permanent and fair arrangements for rent 
und labour (kept distinct) were entered into between the managers and 
labourers before you lett. ‘These arrangements have been carefully 
observed by both partics—no disputes have occurred on those properties 
—no work for the magistrates todo—the people work well—get good 
wages—and pay their rent regularly. I have it on good authority that 
on Seville estate from seven to nine hogsheads of sugar are made per 
week more than was ever made on it durig slavery ; and Mr. Pink, the 
proprietor of Drax Hall, told me, a few days ago, that the people on that 
estate were giving him great satisfaction, that he expected the property 
would yield 300 hogshcads of sugar this vear, which is full one-third more 
than its average crop. That he wishes to extend the cultivation of the 
cane, and can do so. giving liberal wages, at an amazing profit.“ (Great 
1 It might be asked, how were they able to know so much ot 
the people? And his (Mr. Knibb's) answer was, that they made it their 
business, as it was their duty, to become acquaiated with the condition of 
the people, and they kuew their willingness to work by having employed 
them themselves. A chapel was about to be built, and a white gentle- 
man proposed to erect it ior £2000. He (Mr. Knibb) said he would do 
it for less, and he sent round to the estates, and offered the labourers the 
wages their masters had sworn they were worth when they were slaves, 
and he had built the chapel tur £500 less than the white man. (Hear, 
hear.) Was it to be supposed that they were of less value when free than 
while they were slaves 7 The answer to that was, that they did not do 
so much work now; but the scale was fixed according to the amount of 
labour a man ought to perform. He had the scale with him. and be 
would prove to demonstration to any person, who wished to go into the 
details, that the masters had themselves to thank for it, they had asked 
too much for the poor negros’ freedom. (Hear, hear.) He would illus- 
trate his position by referring to the sugar cane planting. Before the 
select commitee of the House of Commons on the abolition of slavery, 
William Taylor, Isq. supposes that this description of labour might be 
procured at £5. per acre. Robert Scott, Esq. states that £10. and £11. 
is frequently paid, and that £7. 10s. is a low average. James Simpson, 
Esq. at £7., William Shand, Esq., at £7. 10s. In the tables furnished 
to Mr. Joseph Sturge, Henry Hunter, Esq., attorney, of Latiuin Estate, 
in St. James's, states that the cost of cane hole digging by jobbers was 
£8. per acre. We take the average of these prices, leaving out the 
£10, and £11. as stated by Robert Scott, Esq., and we shall find it to 
be £7. The usual price that is now paid is 33. 4d, (2s. sterling, ) for 100 
holes, or as there are 2.722 holes in an acre, it amounts to about 
£4. ds. 10d. By this it will appear that if “the wages of labour are 
settled more at the will of the labourer than at that of his employer, 
the labourer is much more reasonable in his price than were the owners of 
tesh and blood in the dav» of slavery, requiring less by £2. 98. 2d. for 
digging an acre of cane holes, than the white man received by whom he 
was held in unjust bondage—thirty per cent. less than that acknowledged 
to be paid by the planiers themselves in the palmy days of stocks, dun- 
geons, stripes and blood. He believed it was a fact that negros were 
paid less for their labour than the labouring population of Van Diemen s 
Land, South Australia, or Canada. Already they had established in 
Jamaica a nuinber of free villages, one of them bearing the name of their 
venerable president Clarkson, another was called Birmingham, and & 
third they had named Victoria. (Enthusiastic cheering.) For as his 
friend Barrett had said on the Ist of August, what man could not do, a 
woman had done for the slaves. (Renewed cheering.) To show their 
respect for that esteemed man Joseph Sturge (Loud cheers,) they had 
a town which bore his honoured naine, although that was not needed, for 
it was deeply engraven on every negro's heart. (Renewed cheers.) 7 
all these places they had schools and chapels, and the people cou 
obtain the advantages of moral and religious instruction, It might be 
asked who had assisted them in all that. It was their friend wp 
Sturge who had advanced them money, which had been long since 8 
(Hear, hear.) To show how poverty-stricken they were 5 
would state, that i n one weck, £1000. had been deposited in pg s 
to purchase land, and he had lately given for 130 acres of land, wi 14 2 
house on it, £2600 pounds currency. Would the money be repaid : 
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Of course it would, for these persons did not spend their nights in ale 
houses, and festivities, and riot; although their wages were small, yet 
they reared fowls and kept pigs, and they were not, like the poor Irish, 
obliged to sell them for their rent. The reverend gentleman then 
proceeded o ware out the increased attention on the part of the negros, 
to religion education, and read a list of the increased number who 
attended the schools and chapels since the act of emancipation. These 
returns merely referred to the Baptist mission, and he believed their 
brethren of other denominations had been equally successful. Besides 
subscribing 15,000 dollars for religious and educational purposes, they 
had sent 500 dollars to that convention; and so long as tyranny existed, 
if they were kept free, they would be happy to assist them in freeing the 
world. (Hear and cheers.) He was happy to say, that in Jamaica, they 
wanted nothing but the prayers of their English brethren, every chu 
there supporting its own ministers. (Cheers.) Mr. Hutchins, of Savanah-le- 
“ar, in a letter addressed to a friend of his, stated that the Mr. M'Neil, 
who had been croaking so much about the ruin of the planters, had just 
purchased an estate for £4500 and that he would not take £500. for 
his bargain. He was an attorney and that might account for his croaking, 
(A laugh.) He had also purchased another valuable property in the 
same cistrict. No one ever knew of their being for sale till the purchase 
took place, but if the planters and proprietors advertised these sales, they 
would find that at Trelawney they would obtain a much higher price. 
(Hear, hear.) So long as the attorneys could persuade them that their 
properties were going to ruin, so long they would be able to purchase good 
estates at a cheap rute for themselves, and they were not quite such idiots 
as to make good crops under such circumstances for their masters. (Hear.) 
Notwithstanding all that had passed, and all the opposition and unnoyance 
they had received, the expectations of the most interested and the moet 
sanguine had been more than fully realised. (Hear, hear.) In the 
name of the 300,000 negros of Jamaica, he thanked the people of 
England for all they had done for them. There were in the present 
assembly those who held sway in the senate of the country, and he 
trusted that they would lift up their voices in behalf of the negros of 
Jamaica. He (Mr. Knibb,) would go there if he could, and he would re- 
gard very little the taunts and sneers with which he was met, in advocating 
the cause of his oppressed brethren. He called upon the honourable and 
learned member who sat near him (Mr. O’Connell) on behalf of the 
persecuted children of Africa, to throw the shield of his protection around 
‘them, and give them that freedom to which they were entitled. (Loud 
cheers.) The reverend gentleman then alluded to the subscriptions 
which had been forwarded to the convention from the anti-slavery socie- 
ties of Saint Catherine's amounting to £100.—from Brownstown £30. 
—from St. Thomas in the Vale &50.— from Berbice in British Guiana, 
£100,—(Cheers, —and several other places. Had they not a right then, 
to anticipate the most favourable results? (Hear, and cheers.) They 
must not draw back; they must go on from one thing to another, and 
he could assure them that if they did not, their African brethren in 
Jamaica were determined to do so. They might do as they pleased, and 
he had no doubt they would do well, but in Jamaica they were determined 
to have liberty or death. ee) Not in a bloody manner; no—he 
and they would not touch the head of the greatest tyrant—they would 
work with none but mora] means. (Loud cheers.) ‘They feared not the 
frowns of the great, nor would they be slackened in their endeavours by 
their smiles. They were determined to go on, and eventually they must 
triumph, for on their side was every attribute of the Most High—on 
their side was the omnipotence of Je ovah, and He would crown them 
with success. (Cheers.) 

Sir T. F. Buxton then rose, and was received with loud cheering. He 
said it was not every one in that large meeting thut could appreciate or 
enter into the feelings of delightful satisfaction, and still stronger feelings 
of intense gratitude to the great Creator, which filled his mind, at 
being allowed to hear the statement made by his worthy and 
philanthropic friend, the Rev. Mr. Knibb. He well remembered 
the day when he and his honourable friend near him (Dr. Lush 
ington,) were treated with the utmost scorn, because of what was 

led their fanatacism, in thinking and saying that the negro 
would do all those things which his friend Knibb said they were 
now doing. He remembered the time when they were laughed to scorn 
tor saying that the negro would work for weges—when he was asked, 
was he a friend to humanity, for if bis views were carried out, the whites 
would be all massacred, the colonies would be ruined, and the blacks 
themselves would again become barbarians. These alarms did not come 
from slight authorities. Even in 1832, a man of high standing as a 
merchant—the governor of the Bank—told the government that such 
must be the results of emancipation. These fears were the greatest 
obetacles in their way. Then with what grateful satisfaction must he 
look back to the career of the emancipated, when he found that every 
one ot those predictions had been fal-ified? Where was the great 
increase of crime? He would tell them to look at the empty jails. 
Was there any increase of immorality? He would cite to them the large 
spread of religion, and the increase of marriages. Had the planter been 
rained? He would point to the fact of the enormous increase of the 
value of property in Jamaica. (Cheers.) It {was said that the whites 
would be liable. to constant insults and assaults from the blacks. It 
gave him. great satisfaction to find, from the reports made by the 
governors of the colonies up to a late period, that ever since the abolition 
there had been only one case of assault of that nature. (Ceers.) Then 
how they were taunted, and contradicted, and laughed at, when they 
affirmed the negro would work for wages! Their enemies said they 
were friends of freedom in the abstract ; prove to us that they will work 
for wages, and all our doubts will be removed. ‘The story now was, very 
different, for they have found the negro so very fond of wages, so well 
acquainted with the principle, that they will not work unless they are 
well paid. (A laugh.) The masters found them toq astute upon the 
question. Then let them only conceive the immense spread of education 
and christianity. He had hated slavery for its cruelty to the body, but 
far more because of its cruelty to the mind and to the soul. (Cheers.) 
There was one source of satisfaction, and it was a very great one, consi- 
dering the anxiety which he had had upon the subject it was, to have heard 
thore truly blessed statements from the mouth of his friend, Mr. Knibb. 
He had spent many anxious days and nights respecting him, for they had 
the report in town that he was an outlaw—that the rope was about his 
ueek, and they were afraid that the next arrival would bring them the 
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news of his execution —that he had died a martyr in the cause of freedom 
and humanity. Awful would have been the consequences of such a deed, 
therefore he rejoiced to see him, and to welcome him amongst them. 

Dr. Lusuinetror rose amidst loud cheering. He felt proud to take 
an humble part on that great and interesting occasion, where they had 
the presence of representatives from all nations, who were animated 
the same feeling and opinions as themselves, namely an ardent detes- 
tation of slavery; and he trusted that their meeting would induce all 
persons having such feelings to unite together in the most strenuous 
efforts for its entire extinction. Let them bear iu mind—have it con- 
stantly before them—that the consequences of emancipation in the Bri- 
tish colonies, provided it bore out in its results all that its friends hoped 
or expected from it, would be felt, and prove of the utmost consequence, 
as means to obtain emancipation all over the world, and to eventually 
obtain the final abolition of the still more horrible traffic in man. (Cheers.) 
He confessed, therefore, that, looking to the subject they were now die- 
cussing as a great experiment, he had been most anxious to see that the 
hopes held out to the world had not proved a failure; for had it unfor- 
nately been so, it would not have been placed to the score of accident, 
but would be attributed to mistaken and erroneous principles. It was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that they should know the result of 
British emancipation, and that they should foster that result till it attained 
greater perfection, and that they should strenuously oppose every attempt 
to interfere with the freedom of the emancipated negros, as had 
been done in Jamaica. (Cheers.) The statement male by Mr. Knibb, 
was made from the facts which had come under his own notice and obser- 
vation—the fruits of his own experience in one of the largest islands of the 
British empire. And he had stated what the effects of those measures 
which had been passed by the legislature of Jamaica would be upon 
those who had just escaped from the trammels of slavery. He (Dr. L.) 
had looked into those laws with the deepest attention, and the conclusion 
he had come to upon them was, that it was one of the first duties of the 
government to refuse to confirm them (loud cheers) to reject one and all 
ofthem. (Cheers.) They had not been framed, as every law ought to 
be, for the administration of impartial justice between man and man— 
not for the protection of the pee man trom the oppression of the rich— 
not for the preservation of the great bonds of society, but to arm the 
employer with the means of exacting from the labourer more than he 
wus justly rewarded for (cheers) to strengthen the arm of the strong, 
and to weaken the weak. (Cheers.) The first and bounden duty of the 
government—and he would show that it was its interest as well as its 
duty—was to sce that the laws made tor the colonies Were just. (Hear.) 
They had done nothing in passing the Emancipation Act, if they did not 
take care to carry it out in justice, and in its full spirit. (Cheers.) 
What had been the state of justice in all our dependencies? There had 
been no just, no faithful administration of any law intended for the pro- 
tection of the low, and weak, and oppressed. What they required was 
the faithful administration of justice; and if they had it not, they would 
have no constant and continuous labour. A greater mockery could not 
be than for the planters to hope that cruel and oppressive laws would 
procure them the labour of the negros on their own terms, (Cheers.) 
The great body of the negro population were tooenlightened to put up with 
them, and they would derive their sustenance by means equally 
useful to themselves, but by means that must prove entirely destructive 
to the interests of the planter. (Cheers.) He never doubted but that 
the negro would improve as he had done, but he had scarcely dared to 
hope that they would have been so entirely free from crime; such a 
freedom from crime as Jamaica had never betore seen—(cheers)—and on 
which he congratulated thé anti-slavery society and the anti-slavery 
public. ‘Those present must ever keep before their eyes that they were 
only a portion of the public; they must nut fail to remember that there 
were other interests, powerful interests, at work against them. Nothi 
could be so detrimental to their cause as the shutting of their eyes to 
the difficulties which were in their way. That had been one of the 
greatest difficulties in their way for the last thirty years. Let them look 
carefully and deliberately at their present state and condition. The 
revenue from sugar at this moment was one million less than it was 
eleven years ago. The short price—to talk technically—was 468.; the 
foreign sugar was 23s. Many would say that if this state of things were to 
continue we would be obliged to import foreign sugar instead of home— 
they would say this was a tax upon the people, and that they were adopt- 
ing a different principle in regard to sugar to that adopted with regard 
to cotton and coffee. He quite agreed with his hon. friend, Mr. Buxton, 
that nothing could be more calamitous to the cause of the abolitionists 
than the admission of foreign slave-grown sugar. It would discourage 
industry in our own colonies, and greatly encourage slavery abroad. He 
would appeal to his worthy friend Mr. Knibb, for the sake of an example 
to foreign countrics, to use all his influence, and he knew it was exten- 
sive, to give encouragement to the growth of home sugar. Let him 
strain his utmost exertions in Jamaica, not to induce the people to labour 
for no consideration, but as far as possible, and consistent with justice 
and due reward, to turn the attention of the people to the cultivation of 
sugar in place of other articles. It was a question which he pressed 
earnestly, because he considered it of the last importance. 

Mr. Kniss assured the convention, that the intention of himself and 
friends in Jamaica was to promote the cultivation of sugar, but it must 
be upon principles of justice. If the government would protect the 
cultivators, the increase in the cultivation of sugar would be upwards of 
ten-fold ; but, if not, it must diminish. He would not have his brother 
by the vagrant laws, turned out of his house, and his sister put into gaol 
because she had no house to go to. They must do justice; if not, 
although England were ruined, Jamaica should be free. 

Mr. O’Conxett rose amidst loud cheers. They had heard much to 
delight them that day. They had found that every thing of evil and 
mischief that had been predicted had been confute by the fact; that 
there had been no violation of property, that the white men were all 
alive, that no injury had been done to a human being, that peace and 
contentment reigned—all were the blessed effects of emancipation. 
They had to show to France and America that emancipation might be 
safely given. In Jamaica they had a free people, but now they had a 
slave code enacted under the sanction of the unworthy successor of Sir 
Lionel Smith. (Immense cheering.) Sir Charles Metcalfe was mis- 
chievous in his situation. He had a glorious example set him, but he 
had neglected it, or he would never have given his senction to those Jawa, 
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which had been made for the express purpose of swindling England out charged the rent and exacted it.§4(Cheers.) Land in the West Indies 


of her money: for they decidedly would perpetuate the abominable 
principle of slavery. Why should not a deputation from that body wait | 
upon the minister? (Cheers.) He was informed that there had been a. 
refusal to receive a deputation; if so, there could only be one reason for 
it, that was, that they had determined to refuse their sanction to these | 
laws. (Cheers.) There were members of parliament present—there | 
was his hon. friend, who for thirty years had been a warm friend of the 
cause; why should not he in his place in parliament put a question to 
the minister upon that important subject? (Cheers.) If these laws 
received the royal assent, they had far better re-enact the slave-laws at 
once. One universal shout of reprobation would be raised from all 
parties, from all sects, and from every corner of the land. They ought 
to encourage emigration, which could never be done under these laws, 
for no man would have the courage to face them. 

Sir E. Wir Mor expressed his disapprobation of the laws recently | 
enacted in Jamaica. 

The convention then adjourned. 


EVENING SITTING. 

W. BAM, Esq. in the chair. 

W. Wemyss ANDERSON, Esq., late member of the house of assembly, | 
Jamaica, rose to address the delegates. He went to Jamaica at the end. 
of 1833, one year before the expiration of the old system of slavery, and | 
he had continued there ull he had set out tor this country. He had been imti- 
mately acquainted with all classes of socicty there, from the governor to 
the poorest menial; and his attention had been awakened all the while 
to the operations of the various systems that had been at work since he, 
went to the island. With respect to the slave system, all the evils that 
had been urged against it he found to be perfectly true—in fact, it was 
impossible to exaggerate the evils of slavery. (Cheers.) All the evils, 
too, that had been said to result from the apprenticeship system were 
founded in fact. (Cheers.) Lord Howick, whea that measure was 
proposed in parliament, had the clearness to perceive it, and all he had 
predicted of it had come to pass. (Cheers.) And as to the present 
system, there could be no doubt in the mind of any well-principled man 
of its realizing all that had been expected from it. (Cheers.) He had | 
one statement of importance to make. Some time before slavery Was! 
abolished in Jamaica, the moral influence of the complete exposure of all | 
the evils of the system, which up tothe last hour the planters bad denied | 
—the complete conviction that was accomplished in the minds of those 
very much indisposed to receive conviction, had so completely unsettled 
the security of slave property, that that moral power alone would have 
swept it away. (Cheers.) He mentioned this particularly to their friends 
in America, that they might take courage, and be assured that if they 
persisted in their present laudable course of exposing the evils of the 
system, that at fast, like the drops of water falling upon stone, they 
would make a hollow in the system. (Cheers.) Had no compensation 
at all been conceded, he would assert that the planters would have been 
compelled, for their own protection, to abandon the system of slavery. 
(Cheers.) He might mention as an illustration of that, that there were 
many purchases of property at that time made with a view to compensa- 
tion; and in almost every case the amount of the compensation money 
not only paid the purchase money of the estate, but enabled the party pur- 
chasing to lay ina large stock of every thing requisite for its management. 
As to the value of property at the present moment, he would make it 
evident before he sat down that it was not in so low a state as had been 
represented by a large body of planters. (Cheers.) He was not a 
planter himself, but it happened to him frequently that he had the 
disposal of estates, and in all those cases he had been perfectly beset by 
people requesting the preference; and no longer ago than on his voyage 
to this country he had been solicited to obtain the preference for a gente- 
man, to whom be had been under some tritling obligations, for the lease of 
a valuable estate for which he was disposed to give a handsome rent. He 
did not think at that moment that a property without -slaves would bring 
the enormous price it did years ago ; far from it; in those times princely 
fortunes were invested in estates; but since the last year of slavery, when 
property was depreciated in the way in which he had stated by exposing 
the truth of the system, and destroving the security of the planter, since 
that time property had risen very much. ‘The value of property in the 
neighbourhood of towns, he could state from experience, bad in many cases 
doubled, and be had bitterly repented of many sales of property he had 
made in consequence of the increase in its value. There was another 
feature of their prosperity in Jamaica m the establishment of banks. What 
did the meeting think of three banks being established in Kingston, where 
there were no banks before, and those banks were established for the pur- 

se of advancing money and making profit? Some of those banks which 
bad only set up last year had realised fifty per cent. upon their originul 
stock ; and one bank had already divided ten per cent., and lud by a con- 
siderable reserve fund. (Cheers.) It had been asserted that one impedi- 
ment was, the negros devoted their attention to the cultivation of their 
provision grounds, while they neglected their labour. Such was not the case; 
because if the negro attended more to his provision grounds than his labour, 
the result would be that the provision market would be glutted, and the 
negro would not be enabled to receive so much from his grounds as trom 
his labour in the fields. No person felt more pride tban the negro in 
having everything comfortable about him. The negro would not be con- 
tent with his meal of yams; he wished to be well-dressed, together with his 
family ; he liked a well-furnished house, and, for his own part, be knew no 
person so sensible to the proprieties of life as the negro. (Cheers.) Ile 
thought, therefore, that the hue and cry which had been made on these 
topics had shown that there were some other motives at work. ( Cheers.) 
Having stated what were not the impediments, he would now endeavour 
to state what were the impediments that had arisen to the full working out 
of the principles of liberty in Jamaica. In the first place, during slavery, 
as they all knew, the negro was uot compensated, and he had just as much 
right to his little ground for his support as the horse had. In muny cases 
the poor man had planted cocoa-nut trees, or his father had before him ; 
and for those very trees the landlords were now charging rent. The negro 
bal never been accustomed to pay rent, but the cases were rare indeed in 
which they had shown an unwillingness to recognise the principle, 
They were all willing to recognise the landlord's right to receive rent for 
his ground, now that they had received the boon of liberty. (Cheers.) 
But the landlords had acted most harshly in the mode in which they 
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was charged us high a rent as land in one of the most beautiful parts of 
Kent. They must all know perfectly well, that land in the colonies gene- 
rally was not of much value. Frequently an acre of excellent land had 
been bought for 6l. sterling, and the common rate of purchase was 5i. cur- 
rency, or 3l. sterling. In Kent, land fetched from 1001. to 1504. an acre; 
and yet the negro was charged a bigher rent; and, added to this, he was 
charged a rent according to the number of his family. ‘Ihe rent he was 
charged venerally was Zl, 123. for himself, the like sum for his wife, and 
children above a certain age were generully charged half, and he had known 
cases where children in arms had been charged 5d. a week for rent. 

Hear, hear.) He deprecated such a svstem, because it was well knowu 
that skilful men would make land worth six times as much as other men. 
The negro was disheartened on account of the principle of charging rent; 


und the landlord in Jamaica assumed the right of ejecting his tenants when 


he found they would not agree to his terms. After a man had expended 
much labour on a plot of land, he was sometimes, after three or four weeks’ 
occupancy, compelled to quit, a practice which, if followed in England or 
Scotland, would be sufficient to set those countries in a flame; this was a 
great obstacle to the successful working of the system in Jamaica. Another 
evil bad arisen from this—the proprietor said that in acting thus he was 
doing no more than exercising a legal right. This had been much discussed 
among the labourers in Jamaica, but whether right or wrong, it was quite 
clear that, if any party had this legal right, and insisted on it, to the violation 
of the most obvicus principles of humanity aud equity, he was guilty of great 
dishonesty, (Ilear, hear, ) and he would be pitied by no person if he brought 
down the consequences of such conduct on his own head. The negros, 
however, were told this was a legal right, and they must submit to the 
law, and he (Mr. Anderson,) knew no people in the world so ready to 
obey the law when they knew what it was. (Hear, hear.) Were he to 
hear that Jamaica was in flames, and full of massacre and of blood, he 
should not hesitate, on account of the ne gros, to go there with his wife 
and children. (liear, hear, hear.) Ile believed Sir Lionel Smith, in a 
dispatch, had expressed a similar opinion, and said he was unuble to find 
words to express bis admiration of the conduct of these people. Was it 
then tobe wondered at, that if the proprietor insisted on the strict letter of his 
right, the negro should sometimes do the same in self-defence! Ile was 
not prepared to say that the negro did not do so, and sometimes say to the 
proprietor, ‘“ You have turned myself and fumily out of our habitation at a 
week's notice upon the naked world, unprotected and unprovided for, be- 
cause you say you have a legal right to do so. Well, I have a legal right 
to work only when I please, and therefore your canes may lie perishing on 
the ground, for I will tbus teach you a lesson.” (Hear, hear.) Ile might 
mention also, that almost all the negro houses in the island were built by 
the negros themselves when they were slaves, yetthe proprietors charged 
rent for them. This was the real picture of matters in the West Indies, 
and he grieved for it, because he believed it was urged as an argument, by 
those who only looked to one side of the question, against the successful 
working of the free system in Jamaica. It had been said that great losses 
had ensued to the proprietors in consequence ; but if this were so, they 
were deceived, for they could only have been produced by the misconduct 
of the proprietor. There were many estates in Jamaica going on gloriously, 
and he had it from the highest authorities that they would not on any 
account return to the old system. Indeed, he had been frequently told 
that it was not polite to refer to it—(Laughter)—when he had answered, 
he had no desire to do so unless compelled by their conduct. (liear, bear.) 
It was not his intention to detain the convention long with respect to the 
effect of missionary exertions in Jamaica. He would, however, mention 
one circumstance, which bad been related to him by a most respectable 
aud high-minded man there, Mr. M. Parkinson, who had lately died, and 
who told him that he had received great assistance from Mr. K nibb in 
the management of an extensive estate near Falmouth, and that by the in- 
fluence of thut gentleman, he had got negros to work at a much lower rate 
of wages than he could otherwise have done. (Hear, hear.) It was quite 
clear that the system would soon work as successfully and cheaply, aye, 
more successfully and cheaply, than the system ot slave-labour had ever 
done. (Hear, hear.) Would they believe that up to the present time the 
use of the plough had been systematically excluded from Jamaica? (Hear, 
hear.) ‘They had, however, now begun to bethink themselves of means for 
supplying the deticiency of human labour, and he was informed that an 
estate under the management of Mr. Stewart, which would require the 
labour of 100 negros, was now managed entirely by the plough, with only 
three men and a boy. ‘There were many other methods by which human 
labour might be obviated, but he thought nothing would be more advan- 
tageous to Jamaica than for a few English farmers to go there and 
manage the estates according to the English svstem. He wisbed some 
of the Essex farmers, many of whom he understood belonged to the 
Society of Friends, would do so. He was sure their conciliatory manners, 
their most righteous dealing, and their strong good sense, would make the 
worst farms in Jamaica work to admiration. It was chiefly an improve- 
ment in the morale of society in Jamaica which was wanted. He had 
seen lately @ prospectus in a newspaper of a Jamaica Land Company, 
und he should rejoice to hear of such a scheme being carried into effect. 
On this subject they would remember Adam Smith stated, that, on the 
abolition of the English system of slavery in the time of (Queen Elizabeth, 
freedom found a refuge in the neighbouring towns, which then began to be 
incorporated. And so it was in Jamaica. The proprietors, by making their 
tenure so precarious, compelled the people to resort, as the English serfs 
had done, to villages for the establishment of freedom; and he was glad 
to hear that the names of such of its friends, as Clarkson, Sir Lionel Smith, 
and Sturge, were to be perpetuated in these nurseries of freedom. What 
was the remedy for the present state of things in Jamaica, was an a 
tant question ; but it was shortly auswered—security for the due and faithful 
administration of justice. (Cheers.) He did not think, in the present 
situation of Jamaica, this could be expected from the local magistrates. 
(Hear, hear.) What then would be the state of the negro’s mind, should 
he feel himself to be, as the planter now contended he ought t.. be, entirely 
and exclusively in the hands of the local magistrates? It was therefore 
absolutely necessary—in fact, if they lost this, they lost everything—that 
they should have stipendiary and sadependent magistrates, who would be 
upheld and supported in the West Indies. He was somewhat qualified to 
give an opinion on this subject, having in the course of his professional 
experience, had much to do with the local magistrates, for many of whom 
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he had a great respect; but he was speaking of them generally, and he 
was sure that ſor them to work out the principles of freedom, and afford 
the necessary protection to the negro, was not to be expected in the West 
Indies. Ife trusted, therefore, that in those appointments the government 
would consider they had a sacred trust to discharge, that no application 
would be listened to but from persons of the highest character, integrity, 
and ability. He hoped, also, they would pay them better, for at present 
they were miserably paid, and in a country where the expense of living 
was double to what it was in England, received only a salary sufficient to 
enable them to live with economy in this country.—(Hear, hear.) As to 
the recent laws, about which so much bad been said, some of them were 
peculiarly oppressive, and particularly that relating to tisheries ; for although 
were not as in England, valuable property, and in fact, had never 

been deemed of any 5 in Jamaica, laws relating to them 
were now as strict as the English game laws, and no negro could throw a 
line into a river, but at the risk of apprehension and punishment by a 
magistrate. There was another lawof a similar character namely the pound- 
Jaw. When a party had taken stock—horses or oxen, which had trespassed 
on his grounds, he took them to a pound, from which they were not re- 
leased till the owner had paid a certain amount of poundage, and liquidated 
the damage. This had been a considerable protection to the negro ; but 
now they had passed a law, which made it imperative on every negro who 
brought an animal to pound to bring a written document, as a warrant for 
the pound-keeper to receive it. Now, in the first place, the negro could 
not write, which was one of the greatest evils the negro population 
laboured under, being unable thus to communicate tbeir sentiments ; and 
thus this law affected the labouring classes only (another proof of the 
necessity for vigilant stipendiary magistrates, to afford protection to them : ) 
for when the planter sent the cattle to pound, he sent with them the neces- 
sary warrant, but when the negro was aggrieved, he had no one to give 
him this document. (Hear, hear.) There were many provisions in the 
vagrant-law which would be too stringent, and unsuitable for Jamaica; and 
he might say that vagrancy, in the proper acceptation of the term, was 
there unknown. ‘here were, however, many worthless persons who went 
up and down, and he should not be sorry to see a wholesome vagrant law 
established there. ‘They had beard much about juries in Jamaica, and the 
strong bias which they bad exhibited in many verdicts within the last few 
years. This be knew well; for he, or those for whom he had acted, had 
suffered severely from it. He would give an example. ‘There was a Mr. 
Bourne, a well-known stipendiary magistrate in Jamaica—( Hear, hear.) — 
who had suffered much for his courageous and steady adherence to the 
cause of the negro, and who deserved much at their hands. (Hear, bear.) 
A case was tried before that gentleman about three years ago, under the 
following circumstances :—A book-keeper had taken a bridle, and beaten 
an old negro on the head with it very severely. Complaint was made to 
Mr. Bourne, and be thought the injuries the negro had received were of so 
serious a character that he might die; and therefore that he could not 
with propriety take bail—murder, as they knew, not being a bailable 
offence ; be accordingly sent the young man to the nearest rison, where 
he was put into a room occupied by the supervisor, and kept a few 
days until the negro was pronounced to be out of danger. Upon this 
the book-keeper brought his uction against Mr. Bourne for sending 
him to prison when he was only charged with a case of common 
assault, which was a bailable offence. A verdict was given 
against Mr. Bourne of £300 damages, and costs, which were very great. 
He appealed from the verdict, and after some difficulty obtained a new 
trial, when the jury reduced the damages £50 the additional costs of the 
new trial being, it was unnecessary to say, more than the reduction.— 
(Hear, hear.) He would contrast that with another case he would men- 
tion: it was that of certain black persons—a grandmother, her grandson 
and her son’s wife, who were taken up on the charge of being runaway 
apprentices. Immediately on being sent to prison, and before trial, they 
were put in chains, and kept so for several days: one of them was even 
worked in the penal gang, and at Jength they were brought in chains 
three miles, to Kingston, for trial. ‘The magistrate asked them, why 
they were in chains, and on being told they were brought up for trial 
only, immediately ordered the chains to be struck off. He (Mr. 
Anderson,) was then prepared to show that these were free persons, and 
did so, after which he thought he would try what damages a jury would 
give them for what they had suffered. The case was proved so com- 
pletely that it was impossible to nonsuit them, and what did they think 
was the amount of damages given to each? Thirty shillings of Jamaica 
money, or about eighteen shillings sterling, and each party to pay his 
own costs. (Shame, shame.) Of course these persons had no costs to 
pay, for he had felt great pleasure in assisting them. (Cheers.) This 
being the state of juries, what security was there at present for the 
negro? Therefore he trusted the convention would never torget the 
propriety of impressing upon the government the necessity of keeping up 
the stipendiary magistrates, and making the situation worth the accep- 
tance of men of talent and principle. (Hear, hear.) He would conclude 
by calling on the men of property in this country, who might not be 
_ unwilling to profit by the suggestion, to come out and inspect the 
country for themselves. One of the heaviest evils they laboured under 
was the want of proprietors, It was a delightful country—all that was 
wanting to make it an Arabia Felix was an improvement in the society 
of the country. It had been much improved. Emancipation had lifted 
a weight off every thing good and noble; religion and morality had arisen 
at once; in every quarter they found places of worship, and schools for 
labourers; and the prejudices against colour—and he had a word or two 
to say to his American friends on this—(Cheers)—had nearly vanished. 
He knew many merchants who, since the emancipation of the slaves, had 
married the mothers of their children—(Cheers)—not having dared, or 
not having sufficient moral courage, to do it before. Some of their 
excellent governors in this had set a good example, having with their 
les not hesitated to associate in their drawing-rooms with ladies of 
colour. This had been done by the Earl of Sligo and Sir Lionel Smith; 
and were he (Mr. Anderson,) asked at that moment to select the most 
elegant and accomplished man and woman in Jamaica, and the indivi- 
duals of the most spotless private character, he should point to a gentleman 
and lady of colour. (Cheers.) When, then, the nobility of England were 
not ashamed or afraid to allow of such association of their families in the 
drawing room, were they to be told that in any country in the world 
Persons of colour were to be refused not only association in the drawing 
room, but a place at table in the cabin of a steam-boat, as they are in 


America? (Cheers.) He hoped this would go forth to their American 
friends. He had many friends of colour in Jamaica, with whom he felt it 
an honour and pleasure to be associated. He would recommend his 
friends in America to try these persons. He did not advocate the com- 
mingling of the various ranks of society, there was no necessity for that 
—the natural order of society might be preserved, and distinction of 
colour at the same time abolished. (Hear, hear.) It was that he 
advocated, and which he hoped would be made clear by the report of 
what he had now said, for he wished it to go forth to their American 
friends, among whom there was a prejudice almost invincible, and a 
hardness of heart on this subject which could be understood only by those 
who had witnessed it. For these reasons he now moved that the report 
be adopted. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Brix said he had listened with the deepest attention to the 
important and useful speech they had heard from Dr. Lushington, and he 
wished in reference to what he had said with respect to extended cultiva- 
tion of sugar by slave-labour, to mention what had been said a few years 
ugo, as to the comparative value of free and slave labour, by the late 
Zachary Macaulay, who was, as they all knew, à perfect e on 
all anti-slavery subjects, and who said that if the culture of sugar in the East 
and West Indies were placed on a footing of equality with respect to 
protecting duties, bounties, and drawbacks, and adequate encouragement 
given to its culture in the east, he believed it might be made in Bengal 
to an almost unlimited extent, at a profit to the grower, at one penny a 
pound, 

The Rev. Mr. Lester wished to ask, with reference to the question of 
compensation, whether the convention recognized or approved of the 
principle of the grant of twenty millions to the slave-owners by the 
English parliament? (No, no.) He hoped the convention would publish 
their opinion on this subject in the most unqualified manner, as it was a 
question much mooted in the United States, and he had been assured by 
a slave-proprietor that he would emancipate his slaves the moment they 
adopted the principle of the English government. 

The Cuairman then put the question—That the report be adopted, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Josian Conner, Esq. then brought before the convention the resolu- 
tions of the committee, whose report had been received. He did not 
wish to add one word by way of comment upon those resolutions, but 
would merely state that the committee had endeavoured, as far as pos- 
sible, to follow the report. They set forth elaborately the advantages of 
free over slave labour, 

The Rev. Joun Crark, Baptist missionary and delegate from Kingston 
and St. Katherine's, Jamaica, in moving that the resolutions be adopted, 
would not detain the assembly long. He merely wished to state a few 
circumstances that had come to his knowledge, after a residence of ten 
years in the West Indies, during a part of the period of slavery, the 
whole of the period of apprenticeship, and a portion of the time of 
freedom. He had seen and mourned over the evils and cruelties 
of slavery. He had lamented over the miserable disappointment 
which the people had to experience during the apprenticeship system, 
and his heart had been filled with joy unspeakable to see his fellow-men 
rise to the enjoyment of their just rights. The schools have greatly 
increased in their numbers and efficiency, and the people showed thut they 
valued education. The number receiving instruction at public schools was 
38,000, and 4000 at other schools. On Sundays they might be seen 
flocking to the house of God, instead of, as formerly, going tothe Sunday 
market to sell their provisions, or to work in the field, in order that they 
might be supported during the coming week. Those were some of the 
results of emancipation ; but in reference to free-labour, he could state 
that the system was working well, and that the planters were all expecting 
fine crops in 18-#1, if the season should prove favourable. A doctor, whom 
he knew, had a difference with his people, and they left off work. He 
came to him and desired him to speak with his people—he did so. He called 
some of them before him .and asked why they had given over work. The 
said the doctor had threatened to burn down their houses, and had already 
thrown the furniture of one person into the highway, and as the crop time was 
approaching they thought he wished to take advantage of them, and therefore 
they gave up work. He wrote to the doctor the simple language of the people, 
and in reply, received a letter from him, dated the 8th February, 1839, in 
which he stated“ As a proof how deeply my feelings are interested in 
having my people satisfied and happy, and how rejoiced I would be to find 
my properties going on smoothly and quietly, and affording an exemple to 
others, I am willing to place myself thus far in your hands. I wil! leave 
it entirely to you to fix the future mode of carrying on my estates as to 
wages. I pledge my word to fulfil to the letter any arrangement you 
propose, and get the people to agree to. I am willing to pay 18. 8d. per 
day (Is. sterling) for each effective male or female labourer, and to all 
others in proportion, giving them their houses, gardens, and grousds, free 
of rent, to the 31st of December next, or for one year; or I will give 
28. 6d. per day (Is. 6d. sterling), charging rent as you state, namely, those 
of course, who, having no house, yet have gardens or grounds, or gain 
their subsistence out of my lands, to psy such weekly sum as you may 
deem fair. Probably the former mode would be the preferable one, as 
avoiding all disputes that might arise in relation to rents. If you will take 
on yourself to draw up such arrangements as you may deem just and 
equitable, I will sign it, and, if success attends it, no one will more wil- 
ingly acknowledge it than myself, and to give you full credit; and you 
will certainly be entitled to the thanks of every man in the parish.” He 
told him that he could not draw out any such arrangement ; that he merely 
stood in the place of a friend to both parties, that he had merely acted as a 
peace-maker, and had brought the people to agree to work twelve hours a-da 
for 1s. ‘They came to bim (Mr. Clark) on the Saturday, and he sent them 
directly to their master. They went to work onthe Monday, and his estateg 
went on quietly during the crop. (Cheers.) He wished to mention a 
circumstance that occurred before he left the West Indies. One hundred 
people brought to him a sum of money which they had saved, amounting 
to about 250 guineas. IIe bought for them 142 acres of land, which cost 
5001. sterling. He paid one-half of that sum with the money they brought 
to him, and gave his note of hand for the remainder, to be paid in 12 mont 
That remaining half had since been paid, and before he left the island. 100 
titles were made out and signed, and upwards of 100 people were oceup i 
that new township which, to show their loyality, they were pleased 921 
Victoria. e The person who sold the land was a magi „ ands 
member of the house of assembly, and has married a coloured lady, the 
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question before the meeting. If the markets of England were to be 

opened to slave-grown sugar, he contemplated the consequences with 

horror. (Hear, hear.) If there were any two men of high authority on 

all colonial questions, they were the late James Stephenson, aud the late 

Zachary Macaulay.—( Hear, hear.) They had both been in the West Indies, 

both devoted a long life to the study of colonial questions, and they were 

of opinion that slave cultivation, by the importation of slaves, invariably 

involved those engaged in it in ruin. (Cheers.) The moral luws of Gc? 
had branded slavery us the most atrocious system the world ever saw. He 

begged to quote one extract from a pamphlet he held in his hand, entitled, 

“A short Review of the Slave-trade and Slavery, with considerations on 

the benefit which would arise from cultivation of tropical productions by 

free labour.” It was as follows:—The late able and eminent colonial agent 

Mr. Marryat, in a speech in parliament, observes : —“ There are few estates 
in the West Indies that have not during the last twenty years (i. e., from 

1793 to 1815), been sold, or given up to creditors.” The late statistical 

returns from the West Indies, furnish a remarkable confirmation to these 

views. It appears by these returns, that the distress of the planter in 

general seenis parallel with the fertility of the soil he cultivates, and with 

the cousequent high appreciation of his slaves. If we take the four 
colonies of Demerara, Berbice, Trinidad, und Iionduras, where the average 
value of slaves is the highest, and the soil most fertile, we shall find the 

proportion of slaves taken aud sold in execution, in five years, tobe as high 

as one in twenty-eight of the slave population ; whereas, in the other eight 
colonies from which we have returns of the sales in execution, St. Vincent's, 
Totola, Babamas, Nevis, St. Christopher's, Barbados, Dominica, and 
Grenada, and in which the prices are low, the proportion of slaves so sold, 
is only one in sixty; and, leaving out St. Vincent's and Totola, which 
seem to involve some doubt, it is only ove in eighty. He begged to make 

one remark in conclusion, which was, that he could not avoid expressing 
his indignation and regret, that the son of tbe late Zachury Macauly, the 
present Secretary-at-war, should be the advocate of Hill Coolie transpor- 
tation.— (Cheers. ) 

Mr. TunNRUIL replied. All he wanted was, that they should be guarded 
in their expressions. It wus true, that a portion of the high price, 47s. 
per cwt., arose from the monopoly—(Several voices, A great part“) — 
but another portion arose from the tact, that free labour was not yet in full 
operation, aud until it was, he maintained that the principles ot the resolu- 
tions could not be relied on. 

The CilatnAAx then put the question, but there were only two hands 
held up in favour of Mr, Turnbull's rider, and it was therefore negatived. 


daughter of the custos of the parish. That gentleman came and most williagly 
signed all the titles; and thé 7s.6d. which be bad aright to claim upon 
itle he gave to him (Mr. Clark) to repair the road to his chapel. (Cheers. ) 
He bad received numerous applications from overseers, masters, and others, 
to arrange disputes, and net as a peacemaker between them and their people. 
(Iear.) He had received a letter from the secretary of his Excellency the 
governor, just before freedom commenced, in which he stated, bis 
Excellency ait to invite your aid in sermons and exhortations in public, 
and your 14 y advice in any occasional intercourse you may bave with 
this class of persons, in order to impress on them what would be the real 
state of the law after the first of August next, nud the obligations attaching 
to those who came into freedom ot that period, as well as on those con- 
tinuing in apprenticeship.” The rev. gentlemun then read an extract from 
a letter which he had received from the West Indies, in which the writer 
stated that the people were complaining bitterly of the heavy rent 
demanded of them: — At Williamsfield, each family is charged 5s. per 
week, which is just balf of a man’s wages for the week. The people 
are anxious to purchase land, but cannot obtain any near the estate.” 
He could affirm, and every unprejudiced man in Jamaica could do the same 
thing, that freedom wes working well. (Loud cheers.) ‘lhe increase in 
the price of land was considerable. Ihe land which he bad purchased at 
51. an acre (3. sterling), and sold to the people at 31. 12s. an acre, to cover 
expenses, in the days of slavery might have been bought for less than 12s. 
sterling an acre. Indeed, land was becoming very valuable, and he had 
been asked as much as 100i. per acre for Jand. In conclusion, he hoped 
that some of them might live to see the day when slavery would be de- 
oie in America, would be destroyed in the Spanish colonies, in Africa 
itself, and in all parts of the world. ‘They might hope to see that those 
means that were being used by those whom God had set up would be 
blessed hy him, and that their exertions would. be crowned with success. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Samvet Puxscob, Editor of the Liberal, Barbados newspaper, would 
be sorry to occupy the time of the convention longer than was necessary to 
bring before them a few important facts and circumstances, which bad 

come under bis own observation, connected with the working of the system 

in the smaller islands. ‘They had heard a great deal of Jamaica, and he 
was aware of the superior importance of that colony, and that it was in 
Jamaica that the grand experiment, us it had been called, was to be worked 
out. It was to that colony that the eyes af foreign slave-bolding states, 
would be turned for the results of emancipation. But he would remind 
the 5 that Jamaica contained not quite half of the emaucipated 
population of the West India colonies, and they were as much bound as 
abolitionists end philanthropists, to protect the rest, scattered in the smaller 
colonies, as to protect those of Jamaica, An act of oppression done to a 
sincle labourer in the smallest of the islands alluded to—a single right 
invaded, or liberty violated, was as much a breach of the compact with the 
planters, in the one case as the other. The observations they heard in the 
morning on the conduct of the labouring population of Jamaica, their im- 
provement in morals end religion, and the great decrease of crime were 
equally true of the windward and leeward islands, The conduct of the 
planters, however, had been as bad as it could be, and if be had ever doubted 
that slavery demoralises and debases the slave-holder more than it does the 
slave, he had seen enough in the Jast two years to remove that doubt. The 
planters had need to be prepared for freedom much more than the negro, 
and whilst the latter were praying and returning thanks to God for the 
boon of freedom, the former were imagining wackedness in their heart, and 
sinning against justice and humanity in the treatment of him. 

Mr. Turxsutt, being of opinion that it was most imperative on the con- 
vention to pause before it gave its sanction to the principle stated in the 
necond resolution, begged to move, by way of rider to it, the following 
amendment :— 

That nevertheless, inasmuch as the sugar plantations in the Brazilian 
empire, and in the Spanish colonies of Cuba und Porto Rico, the only 
countries in the world into which the victims of the African slave-trade 
are imported to any considernble extent, are notoriously profitable specula- 
tions; and inasmuch as the price of sluve-grown sugar in the English 
sugar market, meaning thereby, the short prices free of duty, is now only 
23s. per cwt., whereas the price of British colonial sugar .is ut least 478. 
per cwt., free of duty, it is imperative on this Convention to pause before 
giving its bigh sanction to principles which, however true in the abstract, 
appear to be at variance with the anamolous facts connected with the culti- 
vation of sugar, lest their enumerution should interfere with the exertions 
required for accomplisbing the suppression of the slave-trade.” 

Dr. Mappen was entire at issue with the committee why bad drawn up 
the second resolution, in stating that of all kinds of slave labour that of 
see slaves was demonstrated to be the most costly and the least pro- 

uctive. 

Mr. Scoble said, the rider of Mr. Turnbull contained a fallacy ou the 
ſuce of it. It made the price of slave sugar in the British market to be 
233. per cwt., and the price of free labour sugar 478. per cwt. But what 
was it that made the difference between these two prices of colonial pro- 
duce’? Not the difference between free labour aud slave labour, but the 
monopoly. (Hear, bear.) 

Mr. Cox pin reminded the Convention, that the resolution only stated in 
brief what was proved by the evidence contained in the report they had 
alrendy adopted. 

Mr. Justice Jeremie, in a very eloquent speech, defended the correct- 
ness of the resolution, and recommended its being retained. 

After some further conversation, the rider was withdrawn, and the debate 
upon this resolution was agreed to be postponed till to-morrow, and the 
Convention adjourned shortiv after eight o'clock. 


Advertisement. 


GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM. 


T a MEETING of the BIRMINGHAM BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, held at the TOWN 
HALL, on Fripay, Jery 24th, 1840, 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT, Bart., M. P., in the Chair; 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted.— 

1. That the Report and Treasurer's accounts be adopted and printed 
for circulation. and that the Officers of the Society be reque-ted to con- 
tinue their services, with power to add to their numbers, and thet non- 
attendance shall di-qualify Members of the Committee. 

2. That this Meeting rejoices at the powerful impul-e given to the 
objects of this Society by the great Anti-slavery Convention, lately held 
in London, composed of Philanthropists from all parts of the world; and 
this Meeting anticipates that the sound principles, firmness, and unani- 
mity of purpose which marked the proceedings of the convention will 
greatly assist the cause of universal freedom. 

3. ‘That this meeting is encouraged by the progress of the anti-slavery 
cause in France and America, and has especial pleasure in welcoming on 
the present occasion several American abolitionists, including represen- 
tutives of the American and Foreign Auti-slavery Society, aud of the 
American Baptist Anti-slavery Convention: and being deeply sensible 
that the success of the anti-slavery enterprise depends, under God., on the 
simplicity with which its operations are conducted, and that it will be 
materially promoted by the adhcrence of the Christian community to its 
high principles, and their determination to hold no fellowship with slave- 
holders, this meeting offers to the gocieties above-named, its congratula- 
tions on their recent formation—the one, to seek the total and immediate 
abolition of slavery by moral, religious, and pacific means, and the other 
to purify the church from the contaminations of the system; and while 
this meeting sympethises in the probable difficulties its friends will 
have to encounter, it cordially tenders to them its co-operation in their 
great work. 

4. That this meeting cannot express in sufficiently strong terms its 
abhorrence of the selfish and anjust views which have dictated the recent 
enactment, by the Jamaica and other colonial legislatures, of laws, 
whose only object is to deprive the free peasantry of the just rewards 
of their labour, and to reduce them to a thraldom as oppressive as that 
from which they have been liberated. And this meeting can ouly regard 
the sanction of the present governor of Jamaica to these infamous pro- 
jects as a flagrant violation of the abolition law, and a shameful fraud 
upon the British people. 

5. That, although emancipation has in some of the colonies been attended 
by a temporary diminution of the produce of sugar, this meeting is fully 
persuaded that such diminution has mainly arisen from a course of pro- 
ceeding on the part of a great majority of the managers of estates towards 
the labourers, no less blind and infatuated than it is oppressive and un- 
just; and it is the decided opinion of this meeting tbat the superior cheap- 
ness of free labour, aided by the introduction of the plough and other 
obvious agricultural implements, will soon not only produce an ample 
supply of sugar for home consumption, but, at no distant period. drive from 
all the markets in Europe the blood-stained produce of slavery. 

Signed, EARDLEY WILMOT, CHAIRMAN. 
eae 8é 


Ssrcnpay, June 20th. 


James G. BInNIE, Esq., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, and confirmed, the 
adjourned discussion upon Mr. Turnbull’s rider to the second resolution 
was resumed. 

Jonn Sturce, Esq., thought the convention could not possibly agree to 
the rider. At the close of the rider, the 23s. 6d. per cwt. which the people 
of Europe were paying for sugar, was brought into comparison with the 
47s, per cwt. which the people of England were paying. Nothing could 
have a more baneful tendeacy than that with reference to the important 
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ON THE HIGH PRICE OF SUGAR. 


Tue remarks which we have now to offer, we shall usher in 
5 the following passage from the Colonial Gazette, of 
yis— 


“The difference between the prices of Foreign and British Colonial 
sugar, is not far from a hundred per cent. in favour of the former. In 
other words, the produce of free-labour in the British West Indies is 
nearly twice as dear as that of slave-labour in foreign countries. ‘Thus 
works ‘the great experiment.’ Without the bounty on West India sugar, 
it would be driven out of the British market by the superior cheapness of 
alave- grown sugar. This bounty alone preserves the vast capitals of the 
West Indies from annibilation. fe is not free-labour which produces sugar 
in the West Indies, but the bounty. The capitalist pursues his business 
not with a view to the ordinary profits of industry, but with a view to the 
bounty. No bounty, no sugar: this is now an undeniable fact.” 


Such is the dogmatical style in which a great question is de- 
cided—and we shall show presently, erroneously decided—by a 
powerful and influential writer ; and in which a basis is laid for 
the establishment of important practical positions, and heavy 
criminatory charges. We shall not meddle with these charges at 
present. tt would divert us from our main object, which is to 
analyze the passage we have quoted, and to expose what we con- 
ceive to be its entire and e fallacy. 

We have, of course, no quarrel with the writer as to the state- 
ment with which he sets out, that “the difference between the 
p of foreign and British colonial sugar is not far from a 

undred per cent. in favour of the former ;”” but we complain em- 
panny of the language into which, in the following sentence, 

e translates this fact. In other words,” says he, “ the produce 
of free-labour in the West Indies is nearly twice as dear as that 
of slave-labour in foreign countries. This is equivocal language. 
It may mean, either that the produce of free-labour in the West 
Indies is nearly twice as dear in the British market, as that of 
slave- labour in foreign countries—in which case it is indeed re- 
peating “ in other words“ the fact asserted before: or it may 
mean, that the produce of frec-labour in the British West Indies 
is nearly twice as dear in cost of production as that of slave- 
labour in foreign countries. That the latter is the meaning in the 
mind of the writer ‘is plain from what he immediately adds— 
& Thus works ‘the great experiment’ ”—and from the tenor and 
bearing of all the rest of the paragraph. And this view of the 
cost of production by frec-labour he gives, not merely as his 
opinion, but as a direct and inevitable inference from the state 
of prices in the British market. His argument is this: Free- 
Jabour-sngar made in the British West Indies is nearly twice as 
dear in the British market as slave-made sugar from foreign 
countries; therefore—or, to use his own phrase, in other 
words“ —the entire produce of free-labour in the British West 
Indies is nearly twice as dear as that of slave-labour in foreign 
countries in cost of production. 
„ There are several fallacies in this argument. In the first place, 
it is fallacious to reason, as to the comparative cheapness of free 
and slave-labour, from the prices of a single article produced by 
them. Even if we were to admit—which we do not—that sugar 
is made cheaper by slaves than by freemen, we should not be shut 
up to the conclusion that slave-labour is universally cheaper than 
free-labour, since the production of this or any other particular 
article may be affected by special causes. Nor is it at all fair to 
argue such a question upon an insulated case. There are a hundred 
other things—coffec, rice, indigo, ginger, &c. &c., which are or 
have been produced by these two kinds of labour; and the ques- 
tion which kind of labour is the cheaper is in all candour to be 
decided by a reference to the whole extent of their application. 
The writer hefore us must permit us to ask him, how it hapeened 
that he cited the prices of no other article than sugar. Are there 
no other commodities in the market the prices of which would 
authorize his conclusion! 

A second fallacy lies in quoting the prices merely of the 
British market. If anything as to the cost of production is to be 
inferred from the market price of an article, there is surely a 
necessity of taking its price in the general market of nations, and 
a want of fairness in selecting that of a single country, and one 


having a dat peculiarity. e British market is the only one in 
the world in which the price of sugar is (as. the writer we are 
dealing with tells us) “nearly a hundred per cent. in favour ” of 


 slave-grown article, We are entitled to ask, how do the two 
stand as to price in the markets of other countries! And 
if, as wo are aware, it is to be replied to this question, that British 
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colonial sugar is not offered for sale in any market in the world 
but the British, we rejoin that British colonial sugar is therefore 
not in the general market at all, and is not subject to the com- 
etition by which a real market price for it might be ascertained. 

t is in the British market only, where a heavy protecting duty 
gives it a monopoly, and enables it to command a price which it 
otherwise never would command ; while at the same time foreign 
ee whether slave-grown or free, are kept out of the market, 
and forbidden to attain a price which, without the prohibitor 
duty, they would immediately secure. Yet it is the prices of 00 
a market that the writer before us most unfairly employs as an 
index of the cost of production of the articles respectively. 

It is still further fallacious, that this writer should argue from 
the prices of British and toreign sugar to the cheapness of free and 
slave-labour, because foreign sugars are not all of them slave- 
grown. Manilla and some other sugars are the produce of 
free-labour ; aud if any inference isto be drawn from the price 
of free-grown sugar to the cost of its production, these are 
entitled to be taken into the account as well as the British 
colonial. If British West India sugar being at forty-six shillings 
per cwt. be a proof that free-labour is dear, we do not see how it- 
can be denied that Manilla sugar being at twenty-four shillings 
ver cwt. is a proof that free-labour is cheap. There is evidently 
yere a want of candour which tends to deprive a writer who can 
be guilty of it of all claim to confidence. 

A fourth and principal fallacy in the passage we are examining 
is that of arguing at all from the price of commodities in the 
market to the cost of their production, It is true, that the cost of 
producing an article so far regulates its price in the market, that, 
if it does not bring a certain—that is a remunerating price, 
it will not long be in the market at all; but it is not true 
that the cost of production has anything to do with the price 
which an article, when it is in the market, will actually obtain. 
The market prices of goods—that is to say, the prices 
which can be got for them in the market—are incessantly 
varying, now a little higher, now a little lower; and in thiy 
endless change they are invariably regulated by the ratio which 
the demand bears to the supply. It the supply be large in pro- 
ortion to the demand, prices will be low; it short, they will be 
high. No buyer ever thinks of asking a producer of any kind 
what the article cost, or of giving one farthing more for it because 
it may have cost more than he offers: and if the seller should 
harp on such a topic, he would find himself obliged to take the 
market price, even if it were less than the cost of production, or 
he would not sell at all. Articles are dear when the demand 
exceeds the supply; they are cheap when the supply exceeds the 
demand; and they are at what may be called a fair price, when 
the supply and the demand balance each other. As an article be- 
comes scarce it rises; as it becomes abundant it falls; and the 
entire variation of prices is an exhibition of the ever- fluetuating 
ratio which the supply bears to the demand. You may make an 
article more expensive by augmenting the cost of its production ; 
but you will not make it dearer, unless its value be such as to 
create a demand for it at an augmented price: and on the other 
hand, so long as a large demand exists for an article, you will not 
render it cheap even by producing it for nothing. Cheap produe- 
tion, insuch a case, would put a large profit into the pockct of the 
producer, who would still get and take the market price for his 
commodity; while dear production would reduce profit, and 
might ultimately, if by such pressute, the demand should he 
affected, induce the abandonment of the occupation. 

The principle we have thus stated as determining the market 
price of commodities in general, is as applicable to sugur as to 
any other article. Sugar, no doubt, is much dearer than it was; 
not because it has cost more to produce tt, but because there is a 
short supply. And for no other reaon than this. With the present 
proportion between the demand and the supply, if sugar were 
grown for a farthing a pound, we should not get it under nine- 
pence. The aye would take the market 5 is, the 
price created by the demand—although it yielded them a profit of 
a thousand per cent. We say, then, that the poe we pay for 
sugar is no clue to the cost of its production. This may be great 
or it may be small; but it is neither the one or the other which 
makes it dear to us. And we complain that the writer in the 
Colonial Gazette has reasoned upon a false principle, and has 80 
done what he may to mislead the poi into a belief, that the 
high price of sugar is a proof of the high cost of its production 
and of the failure so far of the great experiment of emancipation, 
It is not for us to say whether he has done this ignorantly or with 
design. This, however, we may say, that if there is any man in 
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England who ought to know what he has put us to the trouble 
of explaining, it is the conductor of the (Colonial Gazette. 


Now as the high price of British sugar in the market is the only 


proof which this writer brings of the high eost of its production, 


since this fails, we are entitled to say, that everything fails which 


he has founded on it; inferences, charges, and insinuations, all in 


right should disappear, like “ the baseless fabric of a vision.“ If 
he knows that the growth and manufacture of sugar is now in the 


British colonies unusually expensive, let him bring forward his 
proofs. This we are entitled to challenge, and he will scarcely 
refuse. In the meantime, and until adequate and irrefragable proots 
of such an assertion shall be brought forward, we profess that we hold 
a different opinion. That the supply of sugar is short we know, 
but we do not believe that emancipation has made the production 
of it more expensive. We are sutisfied, on the contrary, that the 
West Indians generally never were making sugar so cheap as the 


ars now, or securing such large profits. Of the reasons on which 
we found our beliet, we will mention some. 


In the first place, it has been demonstrated as a general truth, and 


Ly a survey of numerous facts bearing on the question, that free- 
labour is cheaper than slave-labour; and we know of no reason 
why the cultivation of sugar should be an exception to the rule. 
Upon the pone question the admirable paper of Mr. John 


Sturge, which was read befure the Anti-slavery Convention, and 


which we have the pleasure of publishing to-day, is, we think, 
decisive ; and we beg to recommend it to the perusal of the writer 
in the Colonial Gazette. 

Secondly,—Ever since emancipation, sugar estates, unless sub- 
ject to some special drawback, have been rising in value; which 
certainly would not have been the case if sugar-making was now 
more expensive than before. 

Thirdly,—Another symptom quite as inconsistent with this sup- 
position, is the special eagerness which has been shewn for imini- 

ation into those colonies where there is much uncultivated land, 

he great outery for immigrants into British Guiana and Trinidad, 
has been supported by perpetual references to their immense quan- 
tities of virgin land, capable of producing sugar enough for all 
Europe, &c. &c.; that is to say, the proprietors are in great haste 
to make more sugar by free-labour, which they certainly would 
not be, if it were now made at a disadvantage as compared with 
the days of slavery. 

Fourthly,—Our opinion is deducible even from the general 


desire expressed in the colonies for an addition to their number of 


free-labourers by immigration. For why are free-labourers 
wanted, unless their labour is profitable! The argument as it is 
now put on behalf of the West Indians is this: “It is expensive, 
ruinously expensive, to make sugar by free-labour; therefore 
send us more free-labourers!“ Or turning it into the shape of an 
advertisement, it would read as follows: “ Wanted in Jamaica 
10,000 free-cultivators of sugar, because the expense of making 
sugar by free-labour ruins the planters!” What should we say 
to a similar advertisement in any other case! For example: 
« 10,000 Cotton spinners wanted at Manchester, because the 
manufacturers can make no profit upon their goods!” No, no! 
Let our readers well understand it, and let the West Indians 
know that their preposterous fiction is clearly seen through. AN 
the sugar growers who have conducted their affairs with any pru- 
dence have been making sugar cheaper than ever they did, and 
are at this moment putting into their pockets enormous profits ; 


and it is just because they can make sugar cheap by free-labour 


that they are seeking for an augmentation of it. 
It is on this state of things that reliance may be placed for the 


ultimate, and we hope the speedy relief of the sugar market at 


home. What can be raised at so large a profit as British sugar 
now commands will, unless seasons be adverse, soon be raised in 
greater abundance. 
reducing the price; and this we fully expect both the East and 
the West indies will speedily yield. Inthe mean time, let not 
the heart of an 
free for slave-labour he has rendered sugar-making more ex- 
pensive, or put into jeopardy “ the vast capitals ” employed in it. 
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ON FREE LABOUR. 

[Paper read tothe General Anti-Slavery Convention, by John Sturge, Esq.) 
Tue superiority of free over slave-labour, is a fact now so ge- 
e and the evidence on which it rests is so indis- 
putable, that your committee think it needless to occupy the 
time of the Convention, hy entering at much length into the 
roof of it. They will therefore confine themselves to a very 
brief view of the general principles which affect the ee and 
of the evidence which establishes the fact—that the labour of the 
free man is cheaper than that of the slave ; and then pass rapidly on 
to the application of these principles to the present position of our 
cause, and to the consideration of their probable influence on 
the abolition of slavery throughout the world. They proceed 
to show— 

ist. That the cost of slave-labour is greater than that of 
free; and, 

2nd. That slave-labour is less productive. 

Ist. The expense of slave-labour resolves itself into the annual 
sum which, in the average term of the productive years of a slave's 
lite, will liquidate the cost of purchase or rearing, and support 
in old age, if he attain it, with interest, and the sum annually 
expended in his maintenance. 

If we omit the case of purchased slaves, and suppose them 
ty ie bred on the estate (and breeding is admitted 1% be, under 


Increased supply is the natural means of 


abolitionist smite him, that, by substituting 


5 circuinstances, the cheapest mode of supply,) the expense 
of free-labour will resolve itself into precisely the same elements; 
since the wages paid to frec-labourers of every kind must be such 
as to enable them, one with another, to bring up a family, and 
continue their race. 

Now it is observed by Adam Smith—‘ The wear and tear of a 
free servant is equally at the expense of his master, and it gene- 
rally costs him much less than that of a slave. The fund destined 
for replacing and repairing, if I may say so, the wear and tear of a 
slave is commonly managed by a negligent master or careless 
overseer. That destined for performing the same office with regard 
to the free man is managed by the free man himself. The dis- 
orders which generally prevail in the economy of the rich 
naturally introduce themselves: into the management of the for- 
mer: the strict frugality and parsimonious attention of the poor 
as naturally establish themselves in that of the latter” The Rus. 
sian political economist, Storch, who had carefully examined the 
system of slavery in that extensive empire, makes the same re- 
mark almost in the same words. Hume expresses a similar opi- 
nion in decided terms. A statement froin one of the slave districts 
in the United States shows that, taking the ycrchasc-money, or 
the expense of rearing a slave, with the cost of his maintenance, 
at their actual rates, and allowing fifteen years of health and 
strength, during which to liquidate the first cost, his labour will 
be at least twenty-five per cent. dearer than that of the free- 
labourer in the ncighbouring districts. 

2nd. Slave-labour is less productive, as ‘the slave,’ says 


Storch, working always for another, and never for himself, being 
limited to a bare subsistence, and seeing no p 


rospect of improving 
his condition, loses all stimulus to exertion; he becomes a machine, 


often very obstinate, and very difficult to manage. A man who 
is not rewarded in proportion to the labour he performs works as 
little as he can; this is an acknowledged truth, which theexperience 
of every day confirms. Let a free-lubourer work by the day, he 
will be indolent ; pay him by the piece, he will often work to 
excess, and ruin his health. it this observation is just in the case 
of the free-labourer, it must be still more so in that of the slave.’ 

Hume remarks, “ I shall add, from the experience of our 
planters, that slavery is as little advantageous to the master as to 
the man. The fear of punishment will never draw so much labour 
from a slave, as the dread of being turned off and not getting an- 
other service will give a freeman. 

Burke observes, Slaves certainly cannot go through 80 
much work as freemen. ‘The mind goes a great way in every- 
thing; and when a man knows that his labour is for himself, and 
that the more he labours the more he is to acquire, this con- 
sciousness carries him through, and supports him beneath fatigues 
under which he would otherwise have sunk.’ 

Dr. Dickson, who resided in Barbados as secretary to the late 
Hon. Edward Hay, the Governor of that island, observes ‘ that 
it has been known for many ages, by men of reflection, that the 
labour of slaves, whether bought or bred, though apparently 
cheaper, is really far dearer in general than that of freemen” 

The following tacts will sufficiently establish the correctness of 
these opinions. ; 

President Cooper, of South Carolina, says, ‘ Slave-labour is 
undoubtedly the dearest kind of labour. The usual work of a 
field hand is barely two-thirds of what a white day labourer, at 
usual wages, would perform ; this is the outside. Nothing,’ he 
continues, will justify slave-labour in point of economy, but 
the nature of the soil and climate, which incapacitates a White 
man from labouring in the summer time on the rich lands in 
Carolina and Georgia. In places merely agricultural, as New 
York, Pennsylvania, IIlinois, Indiana, Missouri, slave-labour is 
entirely unprofitable, It is so even in Maryland and Virginia. 

From a calculation made under the guidance of M. Coulomb, 
an able mathematician and experienced engineer, who conducted 
extensive building works both in France and the West Indies, it 
appears that field slaves do only between a-third and a-half of the 
work despatched by reluctant French soldiers, and probably not 
more than a-third of what those very slaves would do if urged by 
their own interest. , 

Dr. James Anderson, in an excellent pamphlet entitled 
‘Observations on Slavery,’ published in 1788, shows, that the 
labour of a West India slave costs about thrice as much as it 
would cost if exccuted by a free man. Taking another case, he 
demonstrates that the labour of certain colliers in Scotland, who, 
till our own times, were subjected to a mild kind of vassal 
regulated by law, was twice as dear as that of the freemen who 
wrought in other coal mines in the same country, and twice as 
dear as common day-labour. 

In further confirmation of this fact, Mr. Samuel J. Prescod, 
the Editor of the Barbados Liberal and a delegate to this Conven- 
tion states— 

„Throughout the colonies, the effective powers of the labourer 
have been greatly increased by his emancipation ; and he can now 
do double, and occasionally treble, the quantity of work which 
he was thought capable of doing when a slave. 

In almost all the colonies (J am not prepared to say al. at 
the commencement of the apprenticeship, the planters themselves 
adopted certain scales of labour by which to regulate the work of 
the apprentices, These scales showed the quantity of every kind 
of ork which should constitute a fair day’s task. The abolition 
act had lett them only a definite portion of the negro’s time daily, 
beyond which they could not command his services; and it was 
an object with them to make the best use they could of that time, 
and get all the work they could out of him during the legal hours 
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of labour. I am not accurately informed of the mode in which 
the scales of lahour were got up in the other colonies ; but if you 
look into Sherlock’s Janmica Almanack, you will find that, in 
the several parishes of that island, they were adopted at public 
meetings of the planters—the labourers having no part therein, 
The Barbados scale was formed by a committee of three planters. 
Messrs. Hewitt, Marshall, and Sharpe, appointed by the governor, 
at the advice of his council, for that purpose, and was laid hefore 
the council (composed of planters) and approved by them pre- 
viously to its promulgation. It was then, without the formality 
but with all the force of law, directed in circular to the special 
justices, to guide their decisions on all questions of labour arising 
tween the apprentices and their employers. 

Those who are at all acquainted with human nature, and espe- 
cially West India planter's nature, will not for a moment imagine 
that these scales so formed unduly favoured the negro, by exacting 
from him a less amount of labour than long experience had shown 
he was capable of rendering. 

“ This scale-work, when undertaken as a task, the free labourer 
now commonly does in half the day, and I have known the Bar- 
bados labourcr do three of these tusks in one day, In September, 
1838, the whole first gang (men and ET on Lemon Arbour 
estate, St. John’s parish, completed these three tasks in a day ; 
and Mr. Christopher Massiah, a respectable planter, to whom, 
some days after, I was mentioning the feat, informed me that the 
same had been performed at Sunbury estate. This is not confined 
to Barbados. In Trinidad the same remarkable fact appears: the 
free negro commonly performs two tasks in a day, and has occa- 
sionally done three. This I lcarnt from good authority among 
the planters themsclves in the island; and the delegates sent over 
to that island by certain of our free coloured brethren of America, 
with a view to their cmigration, report this fact on the authority of 
the planters. Messers. R. Semple and Co., who hold property in 
British Guiana, in a letter to Lord John Russell, dated 25th 
November, 18:3, bear evidence to this fact as regards that colony: 
— many of the labourers on our estates, they say, have occa- 
sionally performed treble the quantity’ of a day’s task; and the 
advertisements put forth in Barbados for emigrants to that colon 
and to Trinidad uniformly state, in substance, that the day’s task 
may easily be performed in half the day. 

“ have conversed with many hundred labourers, men and 
women, in Barbados, on this subject—frequently with whole 
gangs at once; and they have all agreed in affirming their ability 
and their willingness, ‘if kindly used and encouraged,’ to do two 
tasks generally; and I am perfectly satisfied on the evidence, 
that, not only in Barbados, but in every one of the colonies, the 
freed negro can do continuously, and under a judicious manage- 
ment and such treatment as human beings have a right to expect 
from those who employ their service, would readily do, for fair 
wages, at least half as much more work than they did in slavery ; 
—that is to say, two labourers of every class would now perform 
the work which it then required three of the saine class to do.” 

If slave-labour were cheaper than free-labour, we might con- 
fidently presume that estates would be rendered less productive by 
the emancipation of the slaves which cultivated them ; but this 
presumption is contradicted, by experience. 

“A few Polish nobles,” observes Coxe, in his travels in Poland, 
‘of benevolent hearts and enlightened understanding, have acted 
non different principles, and have ventured upon the expedient 
of giving liberty to their vassals. The event has shown this to be 
no less judicious than humane, no less friendly to their own 
interests, than to the happiness of the peasants; for it appears 
that in the districts in which the new arrangement has been intro- 
duced, the population of their villages has been considerably 
increased, and the revenues of their estates augmented in a triple 
. 

The nobles who granted freedom to the peasants were 
Zainoiski, formerly great chancellor, Chreptowitz, vice-chancellor 
of Lithuania, and the Abbe Broysolhwski, and afterwards Stanis- 
laus, the king of Poland. After a particular statistical detail, 
showing the increase of numbers and other facts connected with 
the change, the writer adds— 

= Since the enfranchisement, they are become so easy in their 
circumstances as to provide themselves with all the necessary 
implements for the en of the land, and food and clothing 
for themselves at their own expense, and they likewise cheerfully 
be an annual rent in licu of the manual labour formerly exacted 

y their master, By these means the receipts of these estates 

ve been nearly tripled, 

“In Hungary a similar experiment has becn made of emanci- 
pating the vassals, and with the same success. 

“ Count Festetis, an Hungarian nobleman, having purchased 
an estate in the Murakos, a tract of country between the Muhr 
and the Drave, granted lands to the peasantry at a fixed annual 
rent, instead of the common tenure of service. In these free 
Villages the value of land has risen to such a degree, that the owner 
of four acres is esteemed wealthy, and the population has increased 
from fifty families to six hundred. Although still subject to the 
government duties, and suffering from the eftects of two bad 
seasons and an inundation of the Drave, these peasants were, in 
1814, striving cheerfully with the difficultics of their situation, 
While their neighbours on the common footing, although each 
family possessed thirty acres, were reduced to subsist on the 
bounty of their lord.“ 

It is stated in tho 
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answered by the Hon. Joshua Steel, a planter of 
1068 acres in the parish of St. John, St. Philip, and St. George, in 
the island of Barbados On a plantation of 288 slaves, in June, 
1780, viz. ninety men, cighty-two women, fifty-six boys, and sixty 
girls, there were ouly fifteen births, and no less than fifty-seven 
deaths, in three years and three months. An alteration was made 
in the mode of governing the slaves ; the whips were taken from 
all the white servants, all arbitrary punishments were abolished, 
and all offences were tried and sentence passed by a negro court. 
In four years and three months under this change of government, 
there were forty-four birtlis, and only forty-one deaths, of which 
ten deaths were of superunnuated men and women, and past 
labour, some eighty years old. But, in the same interval, the 
annual nett clearance of the estate was above three times more 
than it had been for ten years.” 

We will cite one more fact :— 

In a late communication from America, from an N 
observer, it is remarked, The state of Maryland, though a slave 
state, has comparatively but few slaves in the upper or western 
pa of it; the land in this upper district is generally more broken 

by hills and stones, and is not so fertile as that on the southern 
and eastern parts. The latter has also the advantage of being 
situated upon the navigable rivers that tlow into Chesapeake 
Bay, and its produce can be conveyed to market at one-third of 
the average expense of that from the upper parts of the state ; 
yet, with all these advantages of soil, situation, and climate, the 
and within the slave-district will not, upon a general average, sell 
for half as much per acre as that in the upper district, which is 
cultivated principally by freemen. ‘This fact may be also further 
and more strikingly illustrated by the comparative value of land 
within the states of Virginia and Pennsylvania, the one lying on 
the south and the other on the north side of Maryland, the one 
a slave, tlie other a free state. In Virginia, land of the same soil 
and local advantages will not sell for one-third as high a price as 
the same description of land will command in Pennsylvania. 
This single, plain, incontrovertible fact speaks volumes upon the 
relative value of slave and free-labour, and, it is presumed, renders 
ay further illustration unnecessary.” * 

v one, we think, can avoid being struck with the surprising 
coincidence which exists between all the facts that we have cited, 
although occurring under very different circumstances, and in 
situations widely distant from each other ; or fail to acknowledze 
that they are of themselves sufficient to establish, in the clearest 
and most convincing manner, the important principle for which 
we are contending. 

We adduce them now, not because they are new, but because 
the nature of the case required this kind of cumulative evidence, 
and in order to show their exact accordance with the results of 
emancipation in the British colonies. In these, also, the labour 
of the freeman has been substituted for that of the slave, and, short 
as is the period which has since elapsed, your committee could 
easily fill their report with examples of the improved condition of 
the people and the increased value of the estates which have been 
consequent on the change. 

They select the following, partly from the evidence of gentle- 
men now present at this Convention, who have been eye-witnesses 
of them since the negros were emancipated on the Ist of August, 
1838, and the remainder from official documents. 

W. Wemyss Anderson, Esq., a solicitor of high character and 
extensive practice in Jamaica, and lately a member of the legis- 
lature, states :— 

Ile was not a planter himself, but it happened to him fre- 
quently that he had the on ee of estates, and in all those cases 
he had been perfectly heset by people requesting the preference of 
purchasing those estates; and no longer ago than on his voyage 
to this country, he had been solicited to obtain the preference for 
a gentleman, to whom he had been under some trifling obliga- 
tions, for the lease of a valuable estate, for which he was disposed 
to give a handsome rent. The value of property in the neighbour- 
hood of towns, he could state from experience, had in many cases 
doubled, and he had bitterly repented of many sales of property 
he had made, in consequence of the increase in its value. There 
was another feature of their prosperity in Jamaica, in the estab- 
lishment of banks. What did the meeting think of three hanks 
being established in Kingston, where there were no banks before, 
and those banks were established for the purpose of advancing 
money and making profit? Some of those banks which had only 
set up last year, had realized 50 per cent. upon their original 
stock; and one bank had already divided ten per cent., and laid 
by a considerable reserve fund.“ 

Edmund W. Baynes, Lsq., special m 
Edinuud B. Lyon, Esq., dated Spanish 
12th, 1840, says :— 

“ But the surest sign of the improvement and real rosperity 
which have attended freedom, is the increased value of land. I 
know a gentleman of the name of Hainilton, who purchased an 
estate, 1 think in 1838, for the sum of £2200, and sold it last. 
year for £10,000, though, when he bought it, there were seventy 
slaves located on it, for whom he received compensation, and of 
course had not to sell when he 1 of it. There are numer- 
ous other instances of this wonderful increase of the value of 
property. Land is now selling four miles from this town at £50, 
per acre, and in other parts as much as £100 have been given. 


Governor n 
ie 


ist rate, in a letter to 
own, Jamaica, April 


For a full investigation of this subject, see Hodgson’s Letter to J. B. 
Jay, on the comparative value of free and slave- labour. 
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In 1855, I bought myself ten acres of ground in the wildest part! A report dated Trelawney, July 3lst, 1839, and signed 
of St. John, for the purpose of planting ground provisions for | Edmund B. Lyon, stipendiary istrate, says :— 

the use of my family, at the rate of £4 per acre. I have since At this period last year, while the result of free-labour 
been offered £5 per half acre, and can sell the whole at that | was a speculative matter, calculations were published by 
price. various parties on the probable expense and profits of sugar 

“Another undeniable proof of increasing prosperity is the cultivation by free-labour. In nearly all the data it was 
founding of new villages and townships, and the rapid increase | presumed no profit would be realized on estates which 
in size and population of former towns and settlements in | made less than eighty hogsheads. The amount for contingencies 
every part of the country. New chapels and churches are seen | inseparable from such manufacturing establishments was computed 
rising in every quarter, and there are now ten schools and twenty to be nearly as great on those small estates as on larger ones. 
scholars where there was one in 1832. Institutions for agricul- | The experience of this crop has however shown that apprehension 
tural and scientific purposes, the idea of which, six years back, | to have been illusory, as I have had opportunities of learning that, 
would have excited laughter, are now formed in most parishes | even where less than eighty hogsheads have becn made, a very con- 
of the island. Nor is the vast improvement which has taken place, | siderable income has been realized. One estate in this parish 
confined to the land, it has also extended to the sea. Money has | making seventy-five hogsheads, with a proportionate quantity of 
been voted for the erection of a light-house on Mount Keys. rum, has netted £1000. sterling.” —Ibid. page 38. 

Imports, the surest sign of internal prosperity, have been| Mr. Henry Walsh, special magistrate, in a report, dated Sth 
nearly doubled in the short space of two years; and that exports | August, 1839, says :— 
have not increased, is owing to the unwise policy pursued by| If the planter fails in the want of labour it will be his own 
the bulk of the planting interest, who, of all the inhabitants of | fault, as e can be had for honesty and fair remuneration. I 
Jamaica, are the only unreasonable, the only dissatistied, the only | assure your Excellency that the great noise raised by the planters, 
unimproved.” saying that the people refuse to pay rent, is totally false, as far as 

Mr. J. W. Grant, stipendiary magistrate for the parishes ot | my jurisdiction extends; on the contrary, the planters refuse to 
Manchester and Clarendon, Jamaica, in a report to the Governor, | rent C houses at all, thereby thinking that the people will be 
dated June 10th, 1839, states, more under their control. 

„J have remarked that the persons who are loudest in pro-| The sugar cultivation in many estates, is far superior to that 
claiming the deplorable state of the country are the very persons] in past years, and no fear remains of our great measure being 
who grasp most firmly the prone ny tiy have in it, and, if they | successful under the auspices of just laws.”’—Ibid. p. 35. 
have the means, are most willing to purchase more. The Rev. Thomas F. Abbott, Baptist minister, in a letter to 

“ knew onc of them who purchased a properly about three | the Rev. W. Knibb, dated St. Ann’s Bay, May 4th, 1840, says :— 
years ago. He was lately offered nearly treble the amount he 
gave for it. Did he take it! No; but in the same breath he 
would assert that the country was ruined.’—Vide Parliamentary 
papers, No. I. * 8. 

n a report from the parish of St. James, dated June, 1839, 
signed by Walter Finlayson and William Carnaby, special ma- 
gistrates, it is stated, 

“There will be deficiency of crop on many estates in this 
parish owing to dry weather last season, neglect of cultivation 
after the Ist of August, and general bad management on the part 
of overseers and proprictors in refusing or delaying to offer rea- 
sonable terms to the labourers by which the crops were injured.” 
—lbid. page 13. 

Mr. Grant, in a report dated Manchester, Jamaica, July 17th, 
1839, states, 

This parish is in a state of perfect tranquillity, and every day 
is developed some new proof of the superiority of free-labour and 
unrestricted competition.“ —Ibid. page 15. 


In a report to the governor dated Spanish Town, Jamaica, 


„As to the working of the free-system, which is a subject on 
which you will need information which may be depended on, I 
can report most favourably. You will recollect, that on many of 
the estates in the vicinity of this town, permanent and fair 
arrangements for rent and labour (kept distinct) were entered 
into between the managers and labourers before you left. These 
arrangements have been carefully observed by both parties; no 
disputes have occurred on those properties. No work for the 
magistrates to do—the people work e good wages, and pa 
their rent regularly. I have it on good authority, that on Seville 
estate from seven to cight 50 8 beai: of sugar are made per week 
more than were ever made on it during slavery. And Mr. Pink, 
the proprictor of Drax Hall, told mea few days ago that the 
people on that estate were giving him great satisfaction, that he 
expected the property would yield three hundred hogsheads of 
sugar this year, which is full one-third more than its average crop; 
that he wishes to extend the cultivation of the cane, and can do 
80, giving liberal wages, at an amazing profit.“ 


The Rev. William Knibb states, that Bowden Estate, St. 
and signed by J. H. Ball, and J. W. Jackson, special justices, | Thomas in the East, Jamaica, was purchased about two years ago, 


we find the following facts. by D. Hart, Esq., of Kingston, for 44000. That in March, 1840, 
“ Atter the commencement of the apprenticeship, Mr. Aris Mr. Hart assured him (Mr. Knibb,) that he had cleared £4000 by 
urchased a sugar estate called Enfield, in St. Thomas in the Vale. | it in two years. He stated that he obtained continuous labour 
larmed at the panic which pervaded upon the attainment of without difficulty, at very moderate wages ;’ and Mr. Knibb has 
unrestricted freedom by the late rhe he sold the freehold | in his possession a pay bill of this estate, by which it appears 
to Mr. Sanguinetti for £5000., (being £2000. more than Mr. | that the wages of seventy-two persons for one week amounted to 
Aris had given for it.) After realizing £2000. by the crop, Mr. £31 15s. currency, or less than £20 sterling, no rent being 
Sanguinetti reconveyed the estate to Mr. Aris for £6000, thus| charged for the houses and provision grounds. 
obtaining by one year’s cultivation 40 per cent on his capital,, Richard Lewis, Esq., of Ballard’s Valley, St. Mary's, Jamaica, a 
(some portion of which was never paid down,) and 60 per| planter, of twenty-seven years experience, and attorney or agent 
cent, by the cultivation and sale; this too, during the most for seven fine sugar estates in that parish, in a correspondence 
eventful period, the first year of unconditional freedom; and large with H. Barkly, Er commencing December 26th, 1839, and 
as this return is, we understand that it does not exceed that concluding February 7th, 1940, which has been officially laid before 
obtained by Mr. Aris 5 to his E of the estate. Mr. the governor, states the following facts, which we introduce as a 
Duncan Hamilton sold an estate in St. John’s lately, hy which he| brief evidence of the proccedings of the planters throughout 
was as great a gainer, either as Mr. Aris or Mr. Sanguinetti.””— | Jamaica, and a satisfactory reply to the inquiry why the’produce 


Ibid. page 26. of sugar has diminished since the establishment of freedom. 
In a report dated Buff Bay, St. Gcorge’s, Jamaica, 7th August, 


1859, signed by Edward E. Fishbourne, stipendiary magistrate, 
it is stated, “Job and task work are adopted very generally 
in all descriptions of labour in which they are applicable. Cane 
holes are dug by the job at from 45. to 46. per acre. The price 
paid to jobbing masters before August, 1838, was from £10. to 
412., and I have heard of £15. being offered on an emergency, and 
refused, in consequence of the distance to be travelled by the 
negros. It was considered if forty able people dug an acre of 
cane holes they did good work, and jobbing masters got £10. or 
412. for that quantity, which is equal to 5s, or 6s. per day. 
The task as laid down in the parish scale of labour was eighty, 
seventy-five, or fifty holes per day per man, or at the rate of from 
forty to sixty-four negros per acre. The free negros now dig 
eighty holes per day for 38. 4d., which, there being 2722 holes to 
the acre, is at the rate of 45. 13s. 4d. per acre, or from £4. Gs. Od. 
to 46. 6s. Sd. an acre cheaper than the same would have cost 
an estate during the apprenticeship. On very good soils seventy and 
seventy-five holes are given for 28. 1d. and 28. 6d. 

« An instance has come to my knowledge of a negro who con- 
tracted to dig, pick, tie, and carry top plants, and plant off a picce 
of seven and a-half acres, for 48. per acre, or £60 for the job. 
The contract was fulfilled and the money paid. The same 
during the apprenticeship if dug at £10., and the other pat of the 
labour done at 3s. 4d. per day, the rate of day-labour paid 
jobbing masters for the last two years, would have amounted to 


nearly double the sum with which the free negro was contented.” 
Ibid. page 29. 


When (during the apprenticeship) the law was about to come 
into operation, giving extra power to the governor and special 
magistrates, I clearly saw in it, such objections, that it was 
impossible for any estate to be cultivated under it. I imme- 
diately wrote to Joseph Temperon, Esq., Mrs. Cruikshank, &c., 
advising them to give me power to at once declare their negros 
free, as that was the only way to get rid of that odious law. 
Public meetings were held, and at one at Port Maria I strongly 
recommended planters (for the same reason) to request the 
members of the House of Asscinbly to do away with the remain- 
ing term of the apprenticeship. This was done by the house; 
but my supporting and advising the measure got me the ill-will 
of every person connected with negros. Many were very violent 
at the time, and few have ever forgiven me. I was assailed on all 
sides, and the ill-feeling towards me rose beyond belief, when I 
declared what wages I intended giving. 

“J had taken great pains to find the lowest rate that negros 
would work for, and the highest price that could be got from them 
as rent for their houses and being clearly convinced that negros 
could not be got to work in time to save estates from ruin for less, I 
offered 2s. Gd. per day, subject to 5s. per week rent; it was accepted 
by the negros, and I have never made the slightest change since. 

„This was, however, at variance with other planters, and a 
very few only followed my plan; the greater number would not 
listen to it. Some tried plans that never could succeed ; others 
offered wages that were laughed at by the negros, and many held 
of so long from entering into arrangements that the properties 
were nearly in total ruin. Those in the management of estates, 
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now find they are obliged to follow my plan, giving, as I do, 28. 6d. 

r day for able labourers, and charging 5s. per week for rent. 

ut instead of allowing they were in error at first, and allowed 
so much time to elapse that the estates were nearly thrown out of 
cultivation, they try to make you believe otherwise, and report to 
you that I give higher wages than they, and that my estates, or 
this estate, is like others in the parish. To which I say, look at 
the season and recorded crops for the state of cultivation, and to 
the estate’s books for the rate of wages.” 

Mr. Lewis further states to Mr. Barkly :—“ The rent books I 
will also show you, and you shall be convinced [ have actually 
received in hard cash upwards of £800 from the people located in 
Ballard’s Valley, £1500 from the negros on Mr. Temperon’s 
estates, New Ramble and Union, and an equal sum from Mr. 
Ellis's estates. 

“ Your opinion as to it (Ballard’s Valley) not paying its 
expenses is equally erroncous, for it will give the proprietor fully 
£6000 clear, 

“ You remark in your letter your having told Mr. Mailton 
you would be sorry to be the proprietor of Ballard's Valley in 1839. 
It is most gratifying to me that the actual proprietor has good 
reason, and actually does think very differently, which is tole- 
rably clear from her having sent me a very elegant piece of plate, 
(which I have ordered to be shown you) with the following in- 
scription: presented by Mary Cruikshank to Richard Lewis, 
AY in token of her sense of his superior management of Ballard’s 
Valley estate, St. Mary’s, Jamaica, during the times of excite- 
ment, owing to change from slavery to a period of apprenticeship 
and ultimate freedom.’ 

“ London, August, 19th, 1839.” 

Your committee have now before them facts and statements 
equally convincing as to the beneficial working of free-labour in 
Barbados, Antigua, Trinidad, and our other 8 est India islands 
but these they omit, because they feel that they have already 
amply made out their case, and because in these islands, taken as 
a whole, there has been no deficiency in the produce of sugar since 
emancipation. It is in Demerara and in Jamaica that this defi- 
ciency has occurred; in the former it has been produced by the 
excessive drought of the last season ; and in the latter, by a blind 
and fatuitous attempt on the part of a large proportion of the 
Managers of estates to coerce the negros into the acceptance of a 
rate of wages below the fair value of their labour—an attempt 
unhappily not yct abandoned. 

e need not say more to show that slavery is an expensive 
and impolitic system of cultivation ; and if so, the question natu- 
rally occurs, how should it arise, and why is it maintained? To 
this we reply, that under certain given circumstances it may be 
profitable ; and these cirenmstances are a large quantity of rich 
1 ied land, and a great scarcity of labour, with high prices 
o uce, 

and can have no value without people, and its fertilit 
be so great as to counterbalance the ee of slave-labour. 

here land is so easily obtained, a man will rather work for him- 
self than become the hired labourer of another, and from this 
circuinstance the wages of free-labour may be so high as to coun- 
terbalance the disadvantages of slave-labour. 

It is under these circumstances alone that slave-cultivation 
has been established, and under these circumstances alone that, 
unless supported by bounties and protecting duties, as it was till 
ae in the colonies of Great Britain, that it can continue to exist. 

These considerations will explain the reason why the land- 
owners of Indiana and Illinois, attempted to obtain the introduc- 
tion of slavery into that newly inhabited state. 

But this state of things cannot continue long. As population 
increases, all the richer lands become occupied; the difficulty of 
obtaining hired labourers is at an end; and the wages of free- 
our, in consequence, soon reach that point at which it becomes, 
as in other cases, the interest of the cultivator to employ it, in 
preference to slave-labour, 
„ If, however, blind to his own interest, he continue to persist 
in his impolitic system of slave-cultivation, the natural fertility of 
the soil may be so great as to enable him to do so without absolute 
juin to himself. But even this advantage will soon fail him, for, 
by one of these admirable and beautiful provisions which seem 
appointed by the Author of Nature to defeat the selfish purposes 
ot man, when pursued in opposition to his laws, it is found that 
slave cultivation has an invariable tendency to lessen the fertility 
of the soil. In a manner which at first sight appears almost 
miraculous, the earth refuses to lend her support to a system of 
injustice; and while ‘she multiplies her productions with profusion 
under the hands of a free-born labourer, seems to shrink into 

Trenness under the sweat of the slave.“ The cause of this extra- 
ordinary fact will be made clear to us by afew very simple con- 
siderations, 

It is well known that a continual succession of the same crops 
Will deteriorate the richest soils. To maintain their fertility it is 
ne to have recourse to green crops and the pasturage of 
cattle ; and in the natural course of things, under the influence of 
weedom, the demands of a civilized community make it the 
interest of the cultivator to devote a considerable portion of his 
land to these purposes, 

But under a 3 of slavery his interests are widely dif- 
ferent. He has then no inducement to rear cattle. The labour 
usually assigned to them in a free country is performed by his 
alaves, and he has therefore no need of their living services. They 


may 
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would be equally useless to him when dead, because beef and 
mutton are luxuries almost wholly denied to the slave, who is 
obliged to content himself with the cheapest and coarsest food 
which can support life. In other respects they would be of little 
or no value to him, because the wants of a slave population are not 
considered to require either leather or woollen cloth, or any of 
those comforts which the freeman derives so largely from the 
animals whose flesh supplies him with food. 

For these reasons, in slave-countries it is the constant practice 
to persevere in a ruinous succession of the same exhausting crops,“ 
and the productiveness of the soil is in consequence gradually 
diminished. In our West India islands this has taken place uni- 
versally ; in the United States the same effects have arisen from 
the same cause. Even in countries where the population, although 
not actually enslaved, has been long degraded by oppression to a 
condition nearly allied to slavery, the same fact has been exhibited 
in a very extraordinary manner. 

A late traveller in Greece remarked with astonishment, that 
many districts of this beautiful region, once distinguished by their 
exuberant fertility, were now become barren and unproductive. 

The fact of the rapid deterioration of the soil in all slave- 
countries can be established beyond all doubt. 

The produce of these islands,” says Bryan Edwards, in 1798, 
in his History of the West Indies, “ is raised at an expense to the 
cultivator which perhaps is not equalled in any other pursuit in 
any other country in the globe. The negros have been kept up 
and exen auginented by purchase, because as the lands have be- 
come impoverished, they have required a greater expense of labour 
to make them any way productive? And for what,’ says Mr. 
Justice Jeremie, in his work on Colonial Slavery, ‘are we making 
such sacrifices in the West Indies! To change the very face of 
nature. Columbus and the earlier navigators have described 
these older colonies, as they stood clothed in the most brilliant 
verdure ; they are now arid, parched, and exhausted. Cultivation 
else where converts deserts into gardens, here gardens into a desert. 
How comes it that St. Lucia, Trinidad, and Demerara, are still so 
fertile? Because they are but recently inhabited. And why but 
recently inhabited? Because these now parched and exhausted 
colonics originally presented greater inducements.” 

The Hon. John Taylor, a senator of the United States, from 
Virginia, states, The fertility of Virginia has long been declining. 
The falling off in the culture of tobacco is testimony to this un- 
welcome fact. It is deserted because the lands are exhausted. 
Whole countries which once grew tobacco are too sterile to grow 
any of moment, and the wheat crops substituted for tobacco lave 
already sunk to an average below profit. Negro slavery,” he con- 
tinues,“ is a misfortune to agriculture, incapable of removal.” 

It appears, therefore, that, by an almost necessary consequence, 
slavery produces a system of cultivation destructive to the fertility 
of the soil. When from the influence of these causes the estate of 
the planter has heen impoverished, economy and good manage- 
ment become indispensable. But it is found by the experience of 
both ancient and modern times, that nothing has tended more to 
assimilate the condition of the slave to that of the free labourer, or 
actually to effect his emancipation, than the necessity imposed by 
circumstances of adopting the most economical mode of cultivation, 

It will thus be seen that, by the operation of this beautiful law, 
slavery always contains within itselt the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. Slave-cultivation requires, as necessary conditions to its 
existence, fertility of soil, scarcity of labour, and high prices of 
produce; and if either of these conditions ecase it must soon draw 
to a close. If the system be maintained in all its atrocious severity, 
as in the older West India colonies of Great Britain, population is 
indeed kept down, but the deterioration of the soil after a while 
makes it unprofitable ; and if, on the other hand, the comfort of 
the slaves be provided for, they increase in number, and labour 
becomes so plentiful that they are of little value. In either case 
fresh importations will cease, and the slave-trade be at an end. 

The planter is thus driven to a cheaper mode of cultivation, 
viZ., by home-bred slaves ; and if our views be correct he will soon 
be compelled to quit even his new position by the unrestricted 
competition of free-labour. 

Thus, as we have stated before, while the Brazilian cotton- 

ower has been far outstripped by the planters of Carolina, the 

tter have been themselves driven out of the cultivation of in- 
digo, in consequence of its cheaper production by free-labour in 
the East Indies. In about three years after the first importations 
of indigo from the east, the Carolinas closed their ports against 
any fresh importations of slaves, and although they found employ- 
ment for their hands in the cultivation of cotton, yet it may fairly 
be estimated that several hundred thousand Africans have been 
saved from the horrors of 1 in consequence of the cultiva- 
tion of indigo by free- labour. henever the competition of free- 
labour can de fully and fairly n into action, it is the con- 
viction of your committee that its first triumph will thus be the 
destruction of the slave-trade, and its last and final one) the 
extinction of.slavery itself. 

Having thus, as we trust, satisfactorily demonstrated that free- 
labour is cheaper than slave-labour, we next proceed to show 
of all kinds of slave-labour, that kept up by fresh importations of 
slaves is the dearest. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


* W. W. Anderson, Esq. states, that to such an extent is tlis 


pursued in Jamaica, that he is compelled to import the bey for his ar 
from England. 
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SLAVERY AND THE METHODIST CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


[WEDNEsDaAy, 


charge be brought for immorality, and the circumstances be adduced 
as specifications under that eee The 5 1 in 0 
; 7 resolved; “Whereas there is a clause in the discipline of our church 
Bristol, iy Monn 1591610; which states that we are as much as ever convinced of the great evil of 
Resrecrep Faienp,—Agreeably to thy request of yesterday to be slavery, and whereas the said clause has been perverted by some, and used 
informed of the position which the Methodist church of America occupies | in such a manner as to produce the impression that the Methodist 
in respect to the subject of slavery, I hand the following, and be assured Episcopal church believed slavery to be a moral evil ;” therefore resolved, 
I do it with feelings of pity and not with those of anger; for I believe, | «That it is the sense of the Georgia annual conference, that sluvery as it 
did the Methodist Episcopal church of America view the accursed system | exists in the United Stutes is not u nwral evil.“ Resolved, That we view 
as the venerated founder of Methodism personally saw it, they would slavery as a civil and domestic institution, and one with which, as 
cordially respond to his exclamation, that it is the sum of all villanies,” | ministers of Christ, we have nothing to do, further than to ameliorate 
and do ashe did, ‘‘strike at the root of this complicated villany.” And the condition of the slave, by endeavouring to impart to him and his 
why should they strike? Wesley himself furnishes a better reason than | master the benign influence of the religion of Christ, and aiding both on 
I can, why his followers should follow his illustrious example.“ This | their way to heaven.” When conferences act thus, is it not occasion for 
equally concerns all slave-holdera of whatever rank and degree, seeing | marvel that the Methodist official paper, published at Charleston, South 
men- buyers are exactly on a level with men-stealers. The blood of thy Carolina, and edited by no less a man than is styled the Reverend Dr.” 
brother crieth against thee from the earth. Oh! whatever it costs, put Capers, should state that Abolitionism tends to infidelitv, and 
a stop to its cry before it be too late: instantly, and at any price, were it | that slavery tends to the salvation of the negros; and in one of his 
the half of your goods, deliver thyself from blood-guiltiness | Thy hands, | speeches, in mentioning various reasons why Methodists after a certain 
thy bed, thy furniture, thy house, and thy lands, at present are stained | date became less odious to the people of the southern states, said, At 
with blood. Liberty is the birthright of every human creature as soon as length people began to consider that many of them were slure-holders ? 
he breathes the vital air, and no human law can deprive him of that right I perceive, my friend, an inroad made into the very spirit of the dis- 
which he derives from the law of nature.“ Unnumbered are the|cipline, which should be met, let the consequences be what they may, at 
Methodists in America who hold slaves, and scores of thousands of that | the very threshold. I allude to page 76, whicit s:acs that the requisite 
body are held as slaves, and many of them by members of the Methodist qualification for membership is“ a desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
Episcopal church!!! and be saved from their sins;” yet S. K. Hodges, a presiding elder at 
I am aware that some of my remarks yesterday gave thee pain, 80 far | Columbus, in the state of Georgia, as appears by the Methodist official 
as concerned the Methodist church, and that thou wert not less pained | paper, under date of October 25th, 1839, Says, Within our last quarter 
than surprised they should be based on historical facta; and that thou re- | there have been added to the church here 160 white members, an 
gretted they were not generally known by the British conference and | nearly 200 coloured have offered to join I say offered, fur we admit none 
the Methodists generally through the length and breadth of the land. I] until their owner's consent has been obtained, and some have not yet 
trust thou wilt use thy best endeavours to spread the contents of this | brought certificates of this“!!! In the quadrennial conference of 1836, 
letter, so that ignorance of such a state of things may not longer prevail, | the Reverend” William Winans, who, like his brother, Dr. Capers 
and J pray that a remedy may be sought and found by a body of | avowed himself a slave-holder, said, I was not born in a slave state. i 
christians whom I love, professing Methodism on this side of the Atlantic | am a Pennsylvanian by birth. Had been brought up to believe a slave- 
Ocean, or that they will cease to be une with them on the American | holder was as great a villain as a horse thief, but he had gone to the 
continent, so long as the southern portion may be entitled to be ranked | south, and a long residence there had changed his views, he had become 
among men-stealers.“ Inthe general rules of the society in America, | a slave-holder—a slave-holder on principle. There was suspicion abroad 
p. 75, it is described as a company of men having the form and seeking | in the south. To obviate such suspicion, and gain free access to the 
the power of godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the word | slave, so as to do him good, it was highly advantageous for a minister 
of exhortation, and to watch over one another tn love, that they may help | that he himself should hold slaves; anc he could see no impropriety, but 
each other to work out their salvation.” This is a good foundation, love | advantage, in members, preachers, presiding elders, and even bishops, 
being the operative principle of cementing influence. How far does the | being slave-holders. Yes, however novel the sentiment may be, however 
system of slavery raise a superstructure on thut foundation? Has not | startling it may be to many, I avow this opinion boldly, and without any 
slavery produced obliquity of vision among members, in annual and | desire to conceal it—“ and the presiding bishop permitted him to avow 
quadrennial conferences? To use the words of the Discipline, page 53, | such abominable sentiments without calling him to order. In a church, 
has not slavery produced ‘ʻa base man-pleasing temper, so that we let] thus circumstanced, canst thou fairly or tondly hope to see an increase 
them (slaveholders) perish rather than lose their love; we let them go of coloured members? If thou dost, surely thy expectation is vain. 
quietly to hell, lest we should offend them. Some of us (preachers) | It appears by the minutes of the conference that, in 1835-36, there was 
have a foolish bashfulness; we know not how to begin, and blush to] a decrease of coloured members of 1877, and in 1839, in the conference 
contradict the devil.“ In the edition of 1836, the Discipline, p. 188, [of Virginia, there was an increase of one, among a population of coloured 
reads, We declare that we are as much as ever convinced of the great | people numbering more than 500,000. In Holstein conference there 
evil of slavery; therefore no slave-holder shall be eligible to any official | was an increase of twelve, but in those of Kentucky, New York, New 
station in our church hereafter, where the laws of the state in which he England, Michigan, Genessee, Ohio, and Illinois, an actual decrease in 
lives will admit of emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy | each of them; although six of them are in free states. It may with 
freedom.”—‘*When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of a slave | truth be said, that slavery in the south, and oppression and depression 
or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character in our | of the free coloured people in the north, received from the hands of pro- 
church, unless he execute, if it be practicable, a legal emancipation of | fessed christians and christian professing churches, drives our coloured 
such slaves conformably to the laws of the state in which he lives.” | brethren into the paths of infidelity; the slave-holding Rev.” Dr. 
Before closing this letter it will be perceived, I think, that the above is a | Capers to the contrary notwithstanding, although he be backed by 
mere rope of sand. Elijah Hedding, D. D., and a Methodist episcopal bishop; who avers the 
Let us examine the subject a little. Although it be a painfully} right to hold a slave is founded on this rule, Therefore, all things 
distressing one, yet nt concerns every member of the Methodist body in | whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do ye even so to them, 
this country, for each is identified with the Methodist episcopal church in]. for this is the law and the prophets!’ And Dr. Wilbur Fisk, in a letter 
America, inasmuch as the English conference is represented by delegation | to the“ Rev.” Timothy Merrit, a good abolitionist, said, The relation 
in the American quadrennial conference, from whence I learn that | of master and slave may, and does in many cases, subsist under such 
Robert Newton is just now returned; but I presume a forty days’ | circumstances as free the master from the just charge of guilt or immo- 
residence did not permit a view of slavery even through a hole in the | rality;“ and Fisk, with six other Methodist ministers subscribed their 
wall; so that he has not seen its revolting abominations and sin against | names to, that the New Testament enjoins obedience upon the slave as 
high heaven, nor its crushing and damning influence on his fellow-man, f an obligation due to a present rightful authority.” Let me quote the 
At the quadrennial conference of 1836, by a vote of one hundred and | doings of one other conference, that of South Carolina, in 1838, which 
twenty two to eleven! —it was ‘‘resolved, by the delegates of the annual | resolved, ‘ That it (slavery) is not a proper subject for the action of the 
conference in general conference assembled, that they are decidedly | church.” 
opposed to modern abolitionism, and wholly disclaim any right, or wish, I have given thee the doings of associated bodies, and before closing, 
or intention to interfere in the civil and political relation between master | will give extracts from a letter addressed to the well-known and much- 
and slave, as it exists in the slave-holding states of the Union.” In the | beloved George Storrs, a Methodist minister, whose correspondent is also 
same year, 1836, the New York conference excluded candidates from | a minister and a physician, of the name of Samuel Heuston, who spent a 
ordination, unless they would pledge themselves to let anti-slavery alone, | winter for his health in South Carolina, under date of Utica, State of 
and over thirty were ordained under this pledge. In 1838, this conte-| New York, 11th November, 1837 :— 
rence suspended two of its members from the ministry, and subjected | “ Question Jst.—Do ministers of the Methodist episcopal church 
others to ecclesiastical censure, for attending a Methodist anti-slavery | particularly missionaries, preach the whole word of God to masters and 
convention, and writing for Zion's Watchman, a paper edited by one of | slaves, or are they forbidden by slave-holders to do so? Answer—I am 
their own ministers ; yet this conference passed a resolution in favour of | personally acquainted with a missionary on mission; he told me 
the colonization society, which a well known gentleman describes as the that he was forbidden by Dr. , à large planter, from preaching to 
queen of humbugs.” It is not to be wondered at that such proceedings | his slaves on sabbath-breaking, for that was the only time they had to 
should take place, when it is known that the quadrennial conference of | cultivate their gardens and to wash their clothes. Question 2nd.—Do 
1836, refused to publish the address of the British conference, as it had a | ministers and members of the Methodist episcopal church buy and sell 
paragraph on slavery, in which it was said, We trust that your | slaves for the sake of gain; or do they buy only; and that in cases where 
connexion have already begun to condemn this baneful system.“ And to] it is the evident design to better the condition of the slaves? Answer 
the honour of the English conference, in their next correspondence it says, | I know that members of the Methodist episcopal church sell slaves at 
“We regret that the allusion in our epistle of last year to the subject of] auction to the highest bidder; and it is not considered a disciplinary 
slavery should have occasioned vou either pain or embarrassment; we | offence. I know of Methodist preachers buying slaves with no ap t 
intended to affirm the principle that slavery is a system of oppressive | design to better their condition, but evidently for the sake of gai 
evil, and is in direct opposition to the spirit of our divine religion, and we 


gain. 
Question 3rd.—How extensively do ministers and members of the Metho- 

hoped that the time had arrived when our beloved sister connexion in 

America would be prepared to act on these sentiments.“ Is this ‘modern 


dist episcopal church hold slaves and trade in them? Answer—I should 

think nearly one-half, at least, of the ministers of our church hold slaves 

abolitionism? I presume it is both ancient und modem, and such as | and trade in them; and nearly all the members who are able to own 

the hundred and twenty-two against a minority of eleven are decidedly | slaves, not only hold them, but buy and sell them. I know of one official 

opposed to. The Baltimore conference of 1837, enacted that the rule of | member, Colonel that bought in one purchase about 50,000 dollars 

discipline be construed “ so as not to make the guilt or innocence of the | worth of slaves, and of G. Esq., of South Carolina, an official 

accused to depend upon the simple fact of the purchase or sale of any] member, who made it a business to buy and sell slaves in lots to suit pur- 

such slave or slaves, but upon the attendant circumstances of cruelty, | chasers; his house is head-quarters for Methodists—a home for the 
injustice, or inhumanity, on the one hand, or of those kind purposes or 

good intentions on the other, ander which the transactions shall have 


preachers; is a chief man in the church—very benevolent; one instance 
of which I was an eye-witness: this esquire sold a man away from his 
been perpetrated; and further it recommends that in all such cases the 


wife; she was his cook, and was in great trouble, and went to this 


Aus. 12, 1340.] 


Methodist brother‘! her master, and besought him, for God's sake, to 
sell her with her husband, or to kill her. He would hear nothing, but 
drove her off to her work. She went about getting dinner, but com- 
plained to her mistress, a Methodist sister!! who told her she would 
make her feel right, and had her taken to the jail and flogged fifty lashes 
on the bare back —“ to cool her off, was the language this sister used, 
who told me how she had her slave Mary cured. Yes, cured of mourn- 
ing over a husband torn from her by the hand of an official member of 
the Methodist episcopal church! When I expostulated with this sister 
on the impropriety of separating husband and wife, she hooted at it, and 
said it would not be long before Mary would have another husband. I 
attended a large sale ot slaves, about 200; numbers of them were 
members of the Methodist episcopal church: many people were gathered 
together to attend the sale. It was a time of great festivity—a high- 
day; several ministers of the Methodist episcopal church were present. 
The sheriff who had charge of the slaves was a member of the Methodist 
episcopal church, so was the auctioneer—and not less than a dozen 
members of the same church bought more or less at this auction. 

I could add more to this purport, but I forbear; expressing my hope— 
my prayer, that so foul a blot may not continue to stain the society of 
which thou art a member. I desire it on behalf of the oppressor and 
the oppressed. 

Amid this gloomy state of things there is, my brother, a ray of light in 
the horizon, which I trust will progress until it be refulgent as the meri- 
dian sun, and that its light and radiant heat may spread, until the heart 
ot every Methodist be as that cf one man, and with their united hands 
ce strike at the root of this complicated villany” in high places, and may 


witness the annihilation of the worst system that ever saw the sun.“ 


And why I have this hope in me is, that, for the forwarding so glorious a 
purpose, in 1838, (and since then further accessions have been made to 
the anti-slavery band) there were six out of the twenty-eight conferences 
thoroughly abolitionized ; twelve of the twenty-eight were represented at 
the Methodist Anti-slavery convention, and four others sent communica- 
tions, making in all sixteen out of twenty-eight. The number of delegates 
in attendance two hundred. The number of communications received 
was one hundred and fifty. In conclusion, let me adopt the words of the 
renowned Thomas Clarkson at the conference held in London, desiring 
their adaptation to the course which all Methodists everywhere shall 
take, to clear the Lord's footstool of one of the foulest blots that any 
people can permit to be affixed to their condition. Take courage—go 
on—persevere to the last ;’’ and then you may be permitted to enjoy the 
legacy of your venerated founder, when about to take his leave of mor- 
tality to wear the crown of a saint ; in the Redeemer’s Kingdom. The 
best of all is, God is with us;” and for it so to be, a people must cease to 
do evil, learn to do well, and each to love his brother, regardless of colour 
or clime. Thy friend, 
James Cannines FULLER. 

To Joseph Orchard, Hanover Cottage, Snow Hill, Bath. 


BRITISH SLAVE-HOLDERS. 
(From the Eclectic Review. ) 


In an article on the General Anti-Slavery Convention, after 
quoting the report of the Committee on the employment of 

ritish capital in the slave-trade, the reviewer says: —“ We 
know not what our readers may think of these statements ; to us 
they are not afflictive merely, but appalling. On the part of 
some of the persons thus brought before us, their implication in 
the support of the slave-trade is known and intentional, and we 
cannot stop short of pronouncing it directly and deeply criminal. 
In point of principle, the manufacture for the slave-trade of 
muskets, manacles, aud cottons, differs nothing from the building 
of ships for the same traffic. The former is done in England, and 
the latter in America, But how differently do we treat the two 
cases! To denounce the Baltimore clipper-builders we throw 
ourselves into a phrenzy of indignation, and exhaust our vocabu- 
lary of wonder and invective; while criminals of the very same 
stamp reputably pursue their callings at Birmingham, Glasgow, 
and Manchester! The inen that do the one of these would do the 
other if they could. And it is only because it would, by its 
greater publicity, arouse public indignation, and expose the par- 
ties to legal penalties, that slave-ships are not at this hour 
building in the Clyde, the Mersey, and the Thames! But we go 
further than this. We affirm that direct participation in the 
slave-trade is the same in principle with the indirect. A maker 
of manacles or a lender of money for the slave-trade may revolt 
at the idea of becoming an actual slave-trader, and, were an 
opportunity afforded him, he might actually refuse to enter into 
t ; but in point of moral rectitude he might as well do the one as 
the other. It is in the accidents only, and not in the essentials, 
that the two things differ. He aids the perpetration of all the 
crimes and miseries of that atrocious traffic as truly and efficiently 
as though he were the commander of a slave-ship, or the owner of 
2 barracoon. Than either the one or the other of these abhorred 
wretches, he has not more principle, but only less audacity. This 
is the whole difference ; and if his own conscience does not speak 
on this matter, it is time that public indignation should. We 
hope the abolitionists of the United States will take up this 
subject. Aye, let the slave-holder of the south and the slave- 

reeders of the middle states whet their reproofs. Is there no 
O Connell among them, who will make the impassioned de- 
nunciations which thunder from Great Britain across the Atlantic 
reverberate with a just and irresistible vehemence against these 
English slave-traders ! 
We have spoken thus severely concerning those persons whose 
implication in the slave-trade is known and intentional. We do 
not involve in their guilt those who may not have been hitherto 


aware of the position they occupy. ese are a large and 
most respectable class, consisting ckieny of the share-holders of 
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the mining associations operating in Cuba and Brazil, and of the 
colonial bank. It is high time, however, that these respectable 
persons were aware of their circumstances. It is an excellent 
thing to be a share-holder in the Colonial Bank, which pays a 
large dividend, and the shares of which are rising; but is there 
not enough in the fact that this institution has a branch at Puerto 
Rico, and is using efforts to establish one at Havana, to make 
virtuous persons shrink from partaking of their profits! By 
such branches they must supply money to slave-traders, and 
render their capital the direct sinews of the slave-trade. We ask 
the share-holders, for it is their money, whether this is to their 
satisfaction, or according tg their intention! There are gentle- 
men, whose names for the present we forbear to mention, of the 
highest standing in society, not for knowledge of business only, 
but for benevolence, probity, and religion, in connexion with this 
institution ; and we can tell them that the public is waiting for a 
decision from them, by which pat may wash their hands of such 

lluted gains, and set an example challenging the imitation of 
1umbler names. 

“ Similar remarks are applicable to the mining associations. Let 
our readers ponder the appalling fact, that all their mines, both in 
Cuba and Brazil, are in whole or in part he by slaves, and 
that no less than three thousand three hundre ad twenty-five 
slaves are so emploved continually. Hear this! proprietors in 
foreign mining companies. British noblemen, gentlemen, clergy- 
men, ladies, hear this! Your money goes to buy slaves, and 
work them to death! You are actually purchasers, holders, and 
masters of more than three thousand slaves! When you took 
shares in mining companies did you mean this? Do you mean 
it now! Will you leale it? We hope and believe you will 
not; and most earnestly do we entreat you to take promptly the 
only steps by which you can wipe away so foul a stain, either 
from your country or yourselves.’ 


REFUSING CHRISTIAN COMMUNION TO SLAVE- 
HOLDERS. 


(From the Eclectic Review.] 


Upon this point the Eclectic has already taken a stand which we 
are far from being disposed to relinquish. We are aware, never- 
theless, that the sentiments of the religious community are as yet 
only partially with us, and that both the feelings of pious men 
an the real difficulties of the question demand a patient and good 
tempered discussion. Scarcely, we think, in the convention was 
such a discussion granted. Some of the transatlantic delegates 
seemed to think that the decisive settlement of the question with 
them left nothing for English abolitionists but instant and unren- 
soning—we might almost say uninquiring—acquiescence. The 
vote was in some danger of being carried bv enthusiasm, rather 
than by conviction, and those who had a question to ask or a 
doubt to express were rather cried down than satisfied. It may 
be so that American abolitionists are gone a-head (to use a term 
of their country) of their British brethren on this point; but a 
little knowledge of human nature might have taught them that 
their English associates would have followed much more readily 
in the wake of their wisdom by being convinced than by being 
overborne. The old English maxim, however, ‘think and let 
think,’ may be better understood on the other side of the Atlantic 
at a somewhat greater distance from ‘the martyr age.“ To return 
to the resolutions, we earnestly hope that they will be considered 
and ultimately acted on by all christian churches. To the con- 
gregational churches in this country, who havea full liberty of 
action, we more especially commend them. If they will make 
themselves acquainted with the melancholy and afflictive facts 
which are now of authentic notoricty, we are sure that they will 
see a case made out for action, and will be stimulated by an 
urgent sense of duty to discharge the responsibility which devolves 
on them. We are not concerned to make out the position that 
no slave-holder can be a christian. It is not necessary to the con- 
sistency of our views that we should do so, nor is it requisite in 
order to justify the course we recommend. It is enough that 
slave-holding is a manifest and glaring violation of the laws of 
Christ, and uniformly tends to the dishonour of his name and the 
injury of his church, We would therefore deal with the person 
practising it, as we would with any other individual whose con- 
duct was, in any department, at open variance with the law of 
Christ. Whatever might be his excellencies, however consistent 
his conduct in other respects, we would say to him, < Here is a 
palpable deviation from the mind of your gracious Lord—a prac- 
tice which, in our judgment, no sound or scriptural reasoning can 
reconcile with the honour o penr profession. Your slave-holding, 
therefore, must be abandoned, if you would have us accredit the 
rofession you make. With what excellent intentions, or amidst 

ow many excuses, or with what supposed justifications, you 
may have become or may continue a slave-holder, we ask not; 
here, in the robbery and oppression of your fellow-man—your 
fellow-heliever it may be—is so monstrous an inconsistency with 
the spirit and precepts of your Master, that we must bid you keep 
at a distance from our fellowship till such inconsistency be 
removed. Repent of and abandon this sin; wash yourself clean 
from this pollution, and we will then rejoice over you, as in this 
respect a consistent disciple of our Lord.’ The scriptural ground 
of Christian fellowship is not sincere but consistent piety, The 
temper and conduct of one who would become a professor of 
religion, or be recognised as such, should exhibit such a con- 
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formity with christian precepts as will be conducive to the honour 
of christianity. We may refer to some directions given in the 
New Testament in reference to the exclusion of members for an 
illustration, and we think for a confirmation, of our view. Such 
are 2 Thess. iii. 6, 12; Rom. xvi. 17, and others. We should be 
glad if any who may differ with us in the principle would read 
these passages, and then permit us to propound this question— 
Whether facts which constitute a valid cause for cutting off a 
person from christian fellowship woyld not, if they were known, 
afford a just ground for refusing‘ admission to it. If this is 
affirmed, it seems to us to carry the principle we have above 
expressed. As to the eminently pious and benevolent slave- 
holders whose actual existence has been so positively asserted by 
persons who say they know the fact, without affirming the non- 
existence of these gentlemen and ladies—we are glad it is admitted 
they are few --we shall content ourselves with saying, that we 
think their position as slave-holders is one in lich a just regard 
to the honour of christianity should induce them . to 
relinquish the profession of it. Involved as they are—involun- 
tarily, or even against their will, as is alleged—in the support of 
a system so unrighteous as slavery is at the best, and so atrocious 
as American slavery is in fact, they should not wait to be told by 
their brethren of any church, we cannot hold christian span 
with you. They should anticipate this step, and say once for all, 
we will never solicit christian fellowship till we can wash our 
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possess the qualification, viz.— five years practice at the Jamaica Ban)— 
thus, he calculates on strengthening his party, increang his influence, 
and doubling his salary, while it would considerably diminish bis labour. 
Three excellent reasons for a proud, avaricious, and intolerably lazy man. 
The other object is the entire removal of the stipendiary magistrates, to 
whom he has been long known to be a determined enemy. I heve no 
doubt but a few attacks on, or misrepresentation of, the Baptist missionaries 
will be included in his budget, and not unlikely some attempt to alter 
the election laws, and deprive the people of the right of a voice in the 
representation: these, however, will not be openly attacked, but carried 
on by secret misrepresentation and influence; indeed Sir Josbue is not 
the man to face a foe openly, he loves to cover his designs with darkness, 
and work his mischief in secret places. 

I have stated thus much, in order that you may know the man you have 
to deal with, and act accordingly. I do hope that the people of England 
will not be deceived by his plausibility, or cunning ; already be bas proved 
himself adverse to the interests of the people, and I hope that, if nothing 


more can be done, at least his opportunity and ability for mischief may not 
be increased. 


The pro-slavery party here are measureless in their wrath with Lord 
J. Russell, for his celebrated dispatch to Governor Light; they cannot for 
a moment tolerate his views of prosperity, and the pupers, therefore, are 
full to overflowing with their low scurrility and abuse. 

] have made every attempt in my power to obtain my release but with- 
out effect. 1 bave’offered bail to any amount, but it bas been refused. I 
buve made inquiries for a writ of Habeas Corpus, but it cannot be granted. 
There are now but three courses left for me: either to pay the money, 
upwards of £3000, or to remain in prison until either the argument to 
quash be settled, or the suit in “ error” be determined, or taking the 
benefit of the Insolvent Law. The first I am neither able nor willing to 
do. No; rather than acknowledge the validity of that shameful verdict 
by paying one shilling, I will remain in gaol until carried out in my coffin, © 
The second would involve not less than four, and most likely eight, or 
even twelve months imprisonment, to the sacrifice of my dear wife and 
children, the ruin of my health if not the destruction of my life, and the 
neglect of a church of six thousand persons, who would be thus deprived 
of pastoral superintendence and care. I have, then, only the last to which 
I can resort, und have determined on adopting it, so that this week the 
Jamaica papers present the unprecedented circumstance of a Baptist mis- 
sionary advertised as an Insolvent Debtor. This will involve at least four 
weeks imprisonment, and 1 have already been confined a month. This is a 
most serious evil to my people, and a most painful circumstance to myself. 
It has also greatly injured my health, and Mrs. O is suffering from the 
anxiety,and great additional exertion it demands from her. Still a great 
principle is involved, and the conviction that I am suffering for nghteous- 
ness’ sake supports my mind amidst all our trials. 

Up tothe present time 1 have experienced much kindness from the 
officers of the prison, but since my advertisement a different state of things 
is observable. Hitherto my people have been admitted on Sundays, 
between the services, in large numbers to see me, and 1 have conducted a 
short service ; but yesterday morning Mr. Lindo, the deputy marshal, stated 
that he had been directed by the provost marsbal, and from the king's house, 
to allow this no longer, and in future not more than six persons at one time 
can be admitted. I have sent Sir Charles Metcalfe a strong remonstrance 
and urgent request thut unlimited access may be permitted, but have not 
yet received an answer. This J expect will be but the beginning. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We trust Mr. Haughton will excuse the insertion of his letter. 
Such of our friends as may possess either No. 4, or No. 13 of the Anti- 


Slavery Reporter, will greatly oblige the Committee by returning them 
to 27, New Broad Street, London. 


Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


LONDON, Avoust 12TH. 


A West India mail arrived on Monday. We learn by it that 
the judicial investigation at Falmouth, Jamaica, of what has 
been so wantonly termed the Baptist insurrection, has issued in 
the committal of nine persons to answer “any indictment which 
may be preferred” against them, and the binding over of Mr. 
Robinson to a similar effect. Asto the Rev. T. E. Ward, his 
“attendance was not any further required”—that is to say, after 
all the hard swearing of witnesses, the exultations of the planter- 
press, and the high expectations of the ro-slavery party, 
the attorney-general could find no ground for an indictment 
against him. The papers give an interesting account of the 
opening of Sligoville, a free-village in the ncighbourhood of Spanish 
town. The affair was one of great ceremony, and, what is better, 
ef great promise. The abolitionists will have a lasting memorial, 
after all; for in this rising town are not only Victoria Road, Mul- 

rave Street, and Lionel Circus, but Sturge Street, Harvey 

treet, Brougham Street, Thompson Street, Scoble Street, &c. 
&c. We rejoice to know, that the peasantry are working the 
free-village system vigorously. Let them go on. It is the se- 
curity of their liberty, and the regeneration of Jamaica. 

From our intelligence we select a letter from the Rev. S. 
Oughton to Mr. Sturge, in our extracts from which eneral intelli- 


gence will be found blended with the details of his continued 
sufferings. 


Tue resolutions of the General Anti-slavery convention respecting 
the refusal of religious communion to slave-holders have been 
submitted to the Methodist conference; and Mr. Tredgold has 


received from the president and secretary of that body an official 
reply, which we insert below. : 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, August 7th, 1840, 

Sir,—Dr. Bunting has this day brought under the consideration of the 
Wesleyan conference now assembled the letter which you addressed to 
him on behalf of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 9 and the 
accompanying resolutions of the Anti-slavery convention lately held in 
London. ee ye 

In respectfully acknowledging the receipt of these communications, 
we are directed to assure you of the entire and hearty concurrence of all 
the Wesleyan ministers in this country in the sentiment of the conven- 
tion's first resolution, which denounces “ slavery, in whatever form or in 
whatever country it exists,” as “ contrary to the eternal and immutable 
principles of christianity,” and as“ therefore a sin against God, which 
acquires additional enormity when committed by nations professedly 
christian, and in an age when the subject has been so generally dis- 
cussed, and its criminality so thoroughly exposed.” 

To these great principles the British conference have always been 
intensely anxious to give the fullest possible effect, by suitable disciplinary 
regulations and otherwise, wherever they have ecclesiastical authority 5 
and they are thankful that it has been in their power to contribute, in 
various ways, their share both of public testimony and practical effort, for 
the purpose of securing to them that triumphant operation which they 
have now generally obtained in the colonies of the British empire. f 

The conterence have long felt, and still deeply feel, that it is their 
solemn duty to use to the uttermost any influence which they may possess 
for the attainment of the same momentous object in other countries, 
where, though they have no ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatever, their 
persevering and faithful expression of their unalterable feelings and con- 
victions on the subject may prove of any beneficial effect. 

The conference most earnestly pray that the blessing of Almighty God 
may attend the christian endeavours of your society, and of other kindred 
institutions. 

Signed on behalf and by order of the conference, 


Ropert Newton, President. 
Joun Hannan, Secretary. 


Kingston Gaol, June 26, 1840. 

I exrectep when I last wrote, that, long ere this. my deliverance would 
have been obtained and 1 restored to my family and church; it appears 
however that I did not rightly calculate the extent of colonial malice, or 
how far prejudice and party feeling could be permitted to interfere with 
the claims of humanity, or even the principles of truth and justice—but 
on these matters 1 am becoming wiser every day, for painful experience 
is my schoolmaster. 

On the day fixed for hearing my argument to quash the writ, no court 
was held, as a sufficient number of judges could not be induced to attend 
to constitute a bench; the same thing happened the two following days, 
and when at last the court sat, and day atter day applications were made by 
my counsel, and the peculiar circumstances of my case and the injury sus- 
tained by my congregation enforced—every excuse possible was resorted 
to for delay, until at ength, on the last day but one, the judge decided that 
it could not be attended to this court; thus leaving me suffering a cruel 
and illegal confinement, without hope of redress. The whole of this is to be 
attributed to the conduct of that most selfish of all selfish men, and most 

rejudiced of all partizans, Sir Joshua Rowe, who, in order to advance 
bis own personal interests, and to aid the designs of that party, of which 
he is at once the leader and the slave, left this island for England about 
two months ago, although he knew that the administration of justice 
would thereby be severely crippled, if not entirely suspended. A con- 
temptible squabble for precedence among the judges, joined to a hearty 
dislike to Mr, Bernard (the acting chief) for his political sentiments, bave 
set them so together by the ears, that during last court four days 
were Jost, and in consequence not one civil case was heard, and even 
the gaol delivery was not completed—while jury-men and witnesses 
were detained et a ruinous expense, without having their business 
attended to at last. 

n J andarstand that the objects of bis mission to England are twofold— 
fest, the passing of the Judicial Bill, by which e to be made 
Vier Chancellor, and to obtain the sppointment of Middleton, Edwards, 
and a chosen knot of his own class, to be judges, (for none others will 


J. H. Trevcotp, Esq. 
WE are pleased to observe that the General anti-slavery conven- 
tion is promptly and kindly noticed in the Eclectic Review for the 
present month. Two extracts from it we have given in preceding 
columns; and we shall here make a third quotation, containing 
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the reviewer’s remarks on the general character of the conven- 
tion. 

We shall now express in a few words our general view of the character 
and influence of this unprecedented and remarkable assemblage. We 
have not called it remarkable because it has sprung from concealed or 
unsuspected causes, or because it has in any way taken us by surprise. 
It has been the natural expression of the anti-slavery feeling as it is now 
diffused through the nations. The world was ripe for it. It was held 
just when it ought to have been held, and it was just what it ought to 
have been. It was not in the nature of things that such a gathering 
together of between four and five hundred men to a free expression of 
their sentiments should not disclose some marked and tenacious differ- 
ences; and such in fact did appear, as another article in our present 
number will show: but upon anti-slavery questions, and more especially 
upon all the great principles involved in them, there was a marked and 
striking unanimity. Neither was it in the nature of things that such 
multifarious and complicated business should be arranged and conducted by 
a few untrained though diligent and upright men, without some indica- 
tions of fallibility; but as a whole their arrangements were eminently 
wise and successfal, and the issue has afforded much reason to believe 
that the spirit of prayer in which the scheme was undertaken has been 
influential in bringing down on it a divine benediction. Nor should the 
kindness of Providence be unacknowledged, by which (with one painful 
exception which we need not here detail) the lives, safety, and health of 
20 many persons, in such various journeyings, and in not a few instances 
in such ed voyages, have been mercifully preserved. 

The moral influence of the convention must be great. Its unquestion- 
able disinterestedness and purity of motive attach power, and even 
majesty to it. It has tampered with no selfish, political, or party object. 
It has not in a single instance turned aside from the simplicity of its 
design. It has uttered its voice in the ear of princes, and they will 
listen toit. It has spoken to the churches of Christ, and many of them 
will hearken. It has declared its sentiments in the hearing of the 
world; and all that is benevolent and virtuous—the heart of the world, 
will respond to its call. It has collected treasures of information, which 
will shortly be spread out. before the public eye, and will be made to 
penetrate into countries yet unawakened, with the effect of sunbeams on 
a region of darkness. It has told the universal slaveocracy that their 
doom is sealed, that the hostility to slavery is invincible, and that its 
existence is reduced to a mere question of time. It has given augmented 
energy, and—what is still better—it has given combination to anti-slavery 
effort. It cannot be long before its fruits appear. 


We have received a short poem by Miss Emily Capadose, entitled, 
Jamaicu and her children. It breathes an excellent spirit, and is adapted 
to diffuse the spirit which it breathes. It consists of thirty stanzas, is 
comprised in sixteen octavo pages, and concludes with a compliment to 
his royal highness, Prince Albert. The following lines are a favourable 
specimen. 
On, Britons, on! a glorious goal 
_ _ Bids all your holiest ardours glow, 
On, Britons, on! the immortal soul 
Of millions is your load-star now. 
O! ye have fought for Freedom oft, 
Have traced her over land and wave: 
Yours is the standard where aloft 
Her wings have closed around the brave: 
_ Yours is the home where sbe hath rested, 
Only a visitant elsewhere. 
Yours is the beart where she is vested 
With all you love as good and fair.——p. 13 
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CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING THE CASE OF THE 
REV. S. OUGHTON. i 


To the Right Hon. Lory Jonw Rousszit, &c. &e. ke. 


My Lonp,—I am directed by the committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery society to call your attention, in the most earnest manner, to the con- 
dition of the Rev. Samuel Oughton, Baptist missionery in Jamaica, now 
confined as a debtor in Kingston jail, by virtue of judgment entered up 
against him, on a verdict for damages and costs in the sction of Grant 
versus Oughton. Without entering into the particulars of this case, of 
which the committee are assured that you are well informed, they respect- 
fully represent to your lordship, that, under cover of lew, it is a case of 
manifest malice on the pert of the prosecutor, and of flagrant s hga on 
the part of the jury ; Mr. Oughton is suffering without fault, and, 30 
as his adversaries are concerned, without hope; that the policy pursued 
towards him is to obstruct the progress of his cause, and thus to occasion 
a long imprisonment, beneath which, in such a climate, and with such 
wretched accommodations, there is a high probability bis health must 
ily fail; and that the life of this worthy, and unoffending minister of 
the gospel will be sacrificed to the malice of his unrelenting enemies. It 
is not for the committee to dictate the measures which may be adopted by 
her Majesty’s government on such an occasion; but they cannot acquit 
themselves of their duty, without strongly expressing to your lordship 
their conviction, that the emergency is sufficiently critical and important 
to deserve the most serious attention; and adding their earnest entreaty, 
that, ou behalf of her Majesty’s government, your lordsbip will, in what- 
erer method and to whatever extent it may be found possible, interpose your 
high authority, in the most prompt end vigorous manner, to prevent the 
coasammation of this legal murder. The proceedings are already creating 
mach indignation in the public mind; we are sure that no act would 
be more acceptable or gratifying to the community, than that which the 
committee most respectfully, but most earnestly, solicit at your bands. 
I bave the honour to be, your lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
255 ` (Signed) J. H. Trepoorp, Secretary. 
Britisb snd 1 Anti- cla very Society, 
27, New Broad Street, 1st August, 1840. 
14 f 
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Dowxıxc Srazer, 6th August, 1840. 


Sir,—I am directed by Lord John Russell, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the ist instant, requesting, by desire of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, his lordship’s attention to the case of the 
Rev. Samuel Oughton, a Baptist missionary in Jamaica; and I am to ac- 
quaint you in reply, for the information of the committee, that, before the 
receipt of your letter, his lordship had addressed the governor of Jamaica 
on the subject, in order that steps might be taken, to the utmost extent of 
the very limited authority of the executive government in cases of civil 
actions, to promote the investigation of truth and the effectual administra- 
tion of justice in this case. 
I have the honour to be, Sin, Your most obedient humble servant, 


Signed) R. Vernon SMITH, 
J. H. Trepcovp. Esa. . 


MEMORIAL OF THE BIRMINGHAM BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


To the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department. 


The Memorial of the Birmingham British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, forwarded by their committee, by direction of the great public 
annual meeting, held at the Town-hall, Birmingham, July 26th, 1840, 


Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart., M. P., being in the chair; 


Respectfully Sheweth, i 

That, since the abolition of slavery in the British West India colonies, 
the local legielatures of several of those islands have enacted laws, whose 
obvious tendency is to revive that system for the extinction of which the 
British parliament voted to the planters the enormous sum of twenty 
millions sterling. 

That these laws are now in operation in the island of Jamaica and 
elsewhere. 

That your lordship’s government, is by a series of acts and declarations, 
as well as by the legislation of our country, solemnly pledged to the cause 
of freedom. 

That it is the duty of the governor of every British colony to adopt 
such measures in his administration as shall uphold the principles of 
government which he represents. 

That any colonial governor is therefore guilty of a gross dereliction of 
duty, who does not immediately disallow, in the exercise of his constitu- 
tional right, laws which, while depriving the great experiment of emanci- 
pation of its proper results, powerfully tend to paralyse agricultural 
industry, and diffuse universal discontent, and endanger the ruin of the 
colonies, by rendering their inhabitants first sullen and dispirited, then 
rebellious. 

That your memorialists learn with the deepest possible regret, that, on 
receiving official notice of the enactment of these laws, and that the 
colonial governor had sanctioned them, your lordship has not thought 
proper to direct their immediate disallowance. 

That yoor memorialists earnestly entreat your lordship to disallow 
those laws of Jamaica and other colonies to which reference has been 
made; and in order for the future to guard against similar proceedings, 
immediately to bring a measure before parliament, providing that no 
laws adopted by any colonial legislature shall have operation till they 
have been confirmed by a competent tribunal in England. 


Foreign Intelligente. 


UNITED STATES. 


Jauss Warxins Sewarp.—(From a late number of the Emanci- 
pator.—James Watkins Seward is a sative of Whitesboro’, Oneida 
county, and has been for the last fifteen years a citizen of Oswegocounty, 


| residing in the vicinity of Fulton, and known to thousands of our citizens 


as a very intelligent, respectable, virtuous, and enterprising young 
coloured man. is parents and a large circle of relatives are now 
industrious and reputable inhabitants of this county. A few months 
since be went to Ohio, for the purpose of finding employment as a 
teacher among the coloured people in the vicinity of Cincinnati, or in 
default thereof, of engaging in such other business as he might obtain. 
He took with him respectable testimonials of his character and abilities, 
He was cautioned against the danger of exposing himself on the borders 
of the slave-states. Trusting to his superior knowledge and a uirements, 
he replied, There is no danger to a man who 8 andk himself.“ 
Little did he know of slavery, or dream that the subjugation of a superior 
man of the “hated hue” is an object of no ordinary moment in her esti- 
mation, and that, so far from finding his cultivated mind a defence against 
the rapacity of the oppressor, it would prove an incentive to his more 
eager and determined grasp. 

His friends have heard nothing from him until the last week. A letter 
has now been received from M. M. Robinson, Esq., attorney-at-law, of 
the city of New Orleans, containing a postcript from James himself, and 
also another letter from Reverend T. S. Wright, of New York—from all 
which they learn, that being the last autumn engaged as a steward, or, in 
some other capacity, on board a steamboat from Cincinnati—he visited 
New Orleans. As he was going on board the boat to return, early in the 
evening, he was arrested by the guards as a fugitive slave. His 
acquaintances on the boat appeared before the recorder, and testified to 
his freedom. His letters were presented, but all of no avail—he was 
thrust into jail on the 15th day of last December. Therehehas remained 
ever since, lebouriig on the public streets in a chained gang during the 
day, and lying in a dismal, filthy, negro-prison during the night; and 
there he must remain, according to the laws of republican America, 
until he can bring actual proof that he was born free, and pay his jail 
fees, or until, in default of such proof and payment—he sold into 
slavery for life, to pay his“ jail fees. | 

Mr. Robinson wrote in his behalf on the 6th of March, requesting to 
be furnished with the only proof of his freedom that can be admissible— 
to wit, the exemplified certificate of the court in which his freedom ig 
recorded. He writes also for one hundred dollars to pay the jail fees and 
expenses; as though the citizens in the state of New York held their 
feedom by so frail a tenure as the decisions and records of her courts, 
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and not by inalienable birth-right. Such proof, the very mention of 
which is an outrage on the name of liberty, of course cannot be furnished 
and as to the hundred dollars, the dav has gone by when the freemen 
of New York will submit to purchase their liberty with money. Time 
has been when all civilised nations paid tribute to the Barbary powers, 
and meanly submitted to ransom with gold their own citizens trom 
Algerine and Tunisian bondage. Our nation in its very infancy resisted 
these piratical claims, humbled the power of the corsairs, and obtained 
for our people a lasting immunity against such barbarous claims. And 
shall the citizens of these free states, in the year 1840, quietly submit to 
such monstrous demands from the authorities of a sister state? It 
cannot be. Affidavits of the free birth and citizen-hip, and good character 
of Seward, have been transmitted to the governor of this state, accom- 
panied by a memorial signed by a large number of the most respectable 
citizens of Oswego county, requesting his official interposition with the 
government of Louisiana, to obtain the release of our fellow-citizen 
without the degrading condition of a ransom. A similar case occurred 
during the administration of De Witt Clinton, and his requisition was 
instantly and unconditionally complied with. Such occurrences, bringing 
into collision the principles of liberty with those of slavery, are becoming 
so frequent in our country, as to convince the reflective mind that 


institutions so antagonistival in their nature cannot much longer subsist 
together. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Mr. Wenvete Pnirtirs wished to make a few observations upon two 
of the resolutions, which related to the East Indies—the sixth and seventh. 
It appeared to him the meeting could not discuss a more important topic 
in regard to slavery in general, than the success of the efforts now making 
in this country to encourage tree cotton in India, and to fill the markets 
of Great Britain with that article. He thought the most beneficial effect 
would follow such a scheme. Every arm ought to be stretched out, and 
the whole phalanx of veteran abolitionists ought to rally round that last 
hope of putting an end to slavery in the world. In regard to America, it 
was matter of history that the main prop of the slave-system was cotton. 
When the resolution ended, slave-property had become of little value. 
The introduction of cotton had not then taken place for agricultural pur- 
poses. At that time was enacted the celebrated ordinance of 1787, 
drawn by Thomas Jefferson, prohibiting slavery in all the vast territory 
which lies to the north-west of the Ohio. In the course of a few years 
cotton was introduced—its culture became successtul—the price of slaves 
rose. At this time the territories now forming the states of Mississippi, 
and Alabama, and that of Louisiana, were added to the Union. Mark 
the difference. None dared to propose the prohibition of slavery as in 
1787. Again, in the northern slave-holding states, Virginia, Delaware. 
and what are called the slave-breeding states, after the year 1820, and 
down to the sitting of the Virginia convention, the slaves in these states 
aguin fell in value—cotton not being much cultivated there. Things got 
to such a state that John Randolph prophesied the time would soon come 
when the master would be anxious to run away from his slave, and not 
the slave from his master. At that time an attempt was made to put an 
end to slavery in Virginia, because slaves were not a good article in the 
market. But now, since the foundation of new states and the extension 
of cotton-planting had given rise to and rendered profitable the internal 
sluve-trade, the slave-breeding states were as firm as any other in assert- 
ing the divine importance and the excellence of slave institutions. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) When the price of cotton was high in the Liverpool 
market, then it was said slavery was sanctioned by the scriptures; but 
when the price was low, then the ears of the southern planters were 
open to argument. (Laughter.) Some abolitionists in this country coni- 
plained that they very seldom saw papers from the Union, and that they 
did not know the state of the anti-slavery enterprise. Let them step to 
Liverpool, and see the price of cotton, and they would then know how 
fierce the opposition was which the friends of the slave had to meet. It 
had been asserted by an intelligent writer, that the attachment of the 
states to slavery had been all along in proportion to the price of cotton in 
the market. The legitimate inference trom these facts was, that if they 
could put into the market an article that would drive American cotton 
out, they would uproot the firmest foundations of the slave-system in 
America. Another point he wished to press on the attention of 
the meeting was in regard to the connexion between the northern and 
the southern states. The whole north was intimately bound to and 
connected with the seuth, and it was not till they severed the north from 
that dependence, that they would be able to address it and be heard with 
effect. It was his conviction that the success of the enterprise in regard 
to. East India cotton, had bound up with it the death-warrant ot 
slavery, and that the death-warrant of that system would be signed in 
Liverpool. (Checrs.) 

Mr. Joszen Sams said this subject appeared to him to be the most 
important that could possibly engage the attention of the assembly. He 
believed there were upwards of three millions of slaves in America, and 
he would suggest a tangible mode of utterly destroying that dominion of 
slavery in America. In Briti-h India there were large tracts of land 
capable of producing excellent cotton in abundance, and furnishing an 
ample supply for the wants of this great commercial empire. In bring- 
ing those tracts into cultivation they would produce a double benefit, 
for a large number of their fellow-subjects in British India were at pre- 
sent greatly distressed for want of employment, and thus they might be 
enabled to obtain a comfortable subsistence for themselves and their 
families, and at the same time supply the markets at Manchester and 
Liverpool with cotton of a good quality. (Hear, hear.) 

Rev. Howarn Hinton begged to read an extract from the speech of 
Mr. William E. Gladstone in parliament on the 30th of March, 1835. 
He said, “ If the facts were thoroughly investigated, it could be shown 
that the British manufactures were actually the most effectual encou- 
ragers, not only of slavery, but of the slave-trade itself. By what means 
was the slave-trade with the Brazils carried on? By British manufactures 
directly imported from this country. The British manufacturer sent his 
cotton goods to the Brazils; these were immediately shipped off from the 
Brazils to the coast of Africa, and were there exchanged for human ware, 
which the Brazilian trader brought back. (Hear, hear.) You (said the 


hon. gentleman) who are so sick with apprenticeship in the West Indies 
—you, who cannot wait twenty-four months, when the apprentices will 
be free—are you aware what responsibility lies upon every one of you at 
this moment, with reference to the cultivation of cotton in America ? 
There are three millions of slaves in America. America does not talk of 
abolition, nor of the amelioration of slavery, It is a domestic institution, 
which appears destined to descend tu the posterity of that free 
people; and who are responsible for this enormous growth of what 
appears to be eternal slavery? Is it not the demand that creates the 
supply? and is it not the consumption of cotton from whence tnat demand 
artes? You consume 318, 000, 000 Ibs. of cotton which proceed from 
slave-labour annually, and only 45,000,000 lbs. which proceed from free 
labour ; and that too while you have the means in India, at a very little 
expense, ot obtaimng all you require trom free-labour.“ They would be 
fools indeed if they did not take a lesson from that speech. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. N. Corver, of Boston, begged to read an extract trom a 
South Carolina paper on the subject of the Cotton Circular“ of some 
of the planter politicians of the south and west. The plan proposed by 
the circular to etfect a combination between the banking interests ot the 
south and the great commercial cities and the cotton planter, whereby 
the former shall advance to the latter to nearly the value of his cotton, 
so as to enable him to hold it until the market is favourable, the writer 
strongly objects to, as based upon the assumption that the cotton planters 
as a class are debtors. He admits that such is the fact to a great extent 
in regard tu the planters of the south-west, but maintains that there is 
also a large class in the south who are not in debt, and stand in no need 
of bank advances to enable them to anticipate their annual income of 
cotton. He inquires somewhat significantly whether a combination to 
keep up the price of cutton would not almost necessarily produee com- 
bination to keep it down, and suggests whether it might not make it the 
interest of consumere in France and Great Britain to encourage and 
foster the production of colton out of the United States, and beyond the 
reach of such combinations of banks and bankers as are contemplated in 
the Cotton Circular. Ihe concluding portion of the article was worthy 
of attention, as it may furnish the friends of emancipation with some 
hints as to the grew obstacle now in the way of their object. l 

“ The southern planter, if he confines himself to planting, without 
speculation, asks no aid from banks—his cotton will be his passport 
through the commercial world. By the blessing of heaven he is enabled 
to raise the noblest weed that was ever given for the comfort of the human 
famıly—a weed destined to make a new era in modern commerce, it those 
who raise it have spirit and virtue enough to scorn and defy the banking and 
speculative quacks of the day. I have no idea that the slave-holding ruce 
could maintain their liberty or independence for five years without colton. 
It is that which gives us our energy, our enterprise, our intelligence and 
commends the respect of foreign powers. The Egyptian may look with 
devotion to his Nile as the source of the power and wealth of Egypt; the 
pilgrim and inhabitant of the Holy Land may bathe in the sacred Jordan, 
and take comfort from the belief that he has washed away his sins; the 
Hindoo may worship the Lotus, under an idea that Vishnu created Bra- 
mah from its unfolded Howera; but a genuine slave-holder in South Caro- 
lma will ever look with reverence to the cotton plant, as the source of 
his rower and his liberty. All the parchments upon earth could never 
protect him from the grasping avarice and fanatical fury of modern society. 
If he expects to preserve the PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS of his country, and 
transmit them to posterity, he must teach his children to hold the cotlon 
plant in one hand and the sword in the uther, ever ready to defend it. „ 

A Cor ron PLANTER. 

It appeared to him, as far as human means were concerned, that the 
proposition of growing cotton in the East Indies was the only effectual 
remedy fomslavery. (Hear, hear.) As long as the cotton growers made 
their speculations profitable, they might as well talk to the idle wind as 
talk to them of slavery and religion. But touch them in the pocket, 
and they would touch the slave-holder's conscience, for it had long since 
lost its lodgment im his heart. (Hear, hear.) ‘They ought not therefore, 
as true abolitionists, to cease to wield those instruments which God had put 
into their hands. When he first read the lectures of George Thompson, 
a dawn of light came upon him, and he said if Great Britain would turn 
her energies to the East Indies, and produce cotton—then the slave- 
holders of America must yield. ; 

The Cuarkman, beore the discussion proceeded further, wished to 
state an opinion which he had gained from his residence in the cotton- 
growing states. He was of opinion that the planter could not afford to 
raise cotton under 9 cents per pound, or Sd. currency He doubted not 
that there was a favourable opinion to their cause among the great mass 
of the small slave-holders, but they were prevented trom giving tree scope 
to their opinion, on account of the combined influence ot the large 
slave-holders. 

Rev. Mr. Keep, of the Oberlin institution, rather regretted that this 
subject should be considered so much in a commercial point ot view, 
because it was as a moral and religious question primarily, that the cause 
of the abolition of slavery was taken up in the United States. 

Mr. STanrietp, of Belfast, thought there was as much sin in pur- 
chasing cotton, the produce of labour by iniquitous means, as there was 
in purchasing goods from a man who it was known had stolen them. 
—( Cheers.) l 

Mr. James I. Price of Neath, observed that, as several Americans 
had appeared to him to speak in favour of the advancement ot British 
commerce with India, it might be interpreted by some that they wi-hed 
to do so to the disadvantage of American commerce. He thought these 
observations were only to be interpreted as a warning voice to the Ame- 
ricans to engage free labour, in order to deter the British trom that course 
which was otherwise open to their enterprise. (Hear, hear.) l 

The honourable SetH Sprague, of Massachusetts, said,—Standing 
there as an American citizen, he could not refrain from stating his 
opinion. If they interfered with the interests of the American people or 
the slave-holder, was it to be supposed they would sit ‘idle and see their 
profits taken avay without any attempt to counteract it? The chairman 
knew very well the contest that had been going on upon the subject of 
the tariff, and the protection to American industry. If it could be proved 
tu demonstration to the American people that free labour was cheaper 
than slave labour, the work would be done. Another view of the subject 
he took, was that the American people would not give the English credit 
for philanthropy if they superseded them in raising cotton. There was a 
deep tone of religious feeling in the American States upon this subject, 
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and no doubt the controversy would go on, for it was a principle of the 
abolitionists in America never to surrender or give up. 

Mr. Sranton.—With regard to the observation of the honourable 

ntleman who had just sat down, as to the very little credit Great 
Britain would get on the score of philanthropy for encouraging the 
growth of cotton in her own possessions, to the exclusion ultimately of 
American, he begged to observe that honesty was the best policy. It 
was politic for Great Britain to be honest, and she could not be honest 
so long as she paid thirteen millions sterling every year for slave cotton. 
(Hear.) His opinion was, that the abolition of slavery in America was of 
vital importance to the existence of her free institutions. If they did not 
abolish slavery, slavery would abolish tne most splendid fabric of govern- 
ment, (Cheers.) There was one way in which they would be able to 
touch America—that was by showing them that frec-labour was more 
valuable than slave-labour. (Hear, hear.) They also must touch 
America through the pockets of her slave-owners. The main feature of 
their trade, the main corner-stone of their prosperity, was not of granite 
or of Portland stone—it was a cotton bale—that was the staple article of 
their commerce. It, was that trade that furnished the American slave- 
holder with the sine non for carrying on his projects. It was not as 
in England, that the er, the merchant, or the grower of the produce 
in America, looked at the price of stocks, or of the precious metals, to 
regulate him in his dealings; no he looked at the price of cotton, that 
regulated him in all his dealings. In 1832, when Nathaniel Turner, 
with a few misguided followers, overran two or three states, and excited 
insurrection among the negros, the legislature of Virginia took the slave- 
trade into their serious consideration, and sentiments were there 
expressed that would do honour to any one io that assembly. While 
they were in session, news arrived from Liverpool, that cotton had risen 
33} per cent; the consequence was that fields hitherto out of cultivation 
were suddenly brought into cotton plantations, and a mighty impetus was 

iven to the internal slave-trade, and those in Virginia who had a week 
fore been rampant abolitionists, then found that a canal had been 
opened to drain off that population which had begun to cause them 
considerable uneasiness, and the internal slave-trade became an important 
though disgusting feature in the trade between the northern and the 
southern states. Again, it was the Manchester manufacturers who drove 
George Thompson out of America, and nearly sacrificed his valuable life, 
by their demand for cotton in 1835, and its consequent rise in price. 
The slave-holder in America, however, was well aware that the public 
sentiment of the world was against him, that the literature, and the religion 
of the world was against him—(Cheers)—that the mighty genius of 
reform was against him—(Loud cheers)—but, when he had a full pocket 
and an empty conscience, he would defy any and every genius. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Why, in 1837, were the slaveholders obliged to send their 
slaves to fishing in order to obtain a living 1—it was because cotton 
suddenly fell in price. In that year, he remembered a caricature in New 
York, giving a black preacher’s sermon, and he was made to say, 
Merchants is flat, bankers is flat, niggers is flat.“ It should have 
been “cotton is flat, and then an American well knew that all the 
rest must follow. The internal slave-trade was of a most horrible 
nature, it was not exceeded in atrocity by the African slave-trade in its 
miest days. The fields of the south committed the most dreadful 
avoc in the ranks of the slaves—the victims did not fall short of 
100,000 a year. He would read one or two extracts from slave papers. 
The Virginia Times, (a weekly newspaper, published at Wheeling, 
Virginia, and one of good repute,) estimates in 1836, the number of 
slaves exported from that state alone, during the twelve months preced- 
ing, at 40,000, the egate value of whom is computed at twenty-four 
millions of dollars. “The Natchez (Mississipi,) Courier says, that the 
states of Louisiana, Mississipi, Alabama, and Arkansas, imported 
250,000 slaves from the northern states, in the year 1836. This seems 
absolutely incredible, but it probably includes all the slaves introduced by 
the immigration of their masters. The following from the Virginia 
Times, confirms this supposition, In the same paragraph which is 
referred to under the second query, it is said We have heard intelligent 
men estmate the number of slaves exported frem Virginia within the last 
twelve months, at 120,000, each slave averaging at least 600 dollars, 
making an aggregate of 72,000,000 dollars. Of the number of slaves ex- 
ported not more than one-third have been sold, the others having been 
carried by their masters, who have removed.” Perhaps that might be a 
little exaggerated. 

The CHairman said, although the extract was from a slave-holding 
editor, still it was very much exaggerated. 

Mr. Stanton thought himself that it was exaggerated, but it was data 
given them by their enemies, and they had no other. The degree to 
which Virginia was implicated in this trade, might be inferred from the 
open avowal of her own statesmen. In the legislature of that state in 
1832, Thomas Jefferson Randolph declared that Virginia had been con- 
verted into one great menagerie, where men are reared for the market, 
like oxen for the shambles.” The Honourable Charles Fenton Mercer, 
(a member of congress from Virginia since 1817,) asserted in the Virginia 
convention of 1829-—‘‘The tables of the natural growth of the slave 
population demonstrate, when compared with the increase of its numbers 
in the common wealth for twenty years past, that an annual revenue of 
not less than a million and a half of dollars is derived from the exporta- 
tion of a part of this population.” 

Mr. Tuomas Campsext, the author of Wyoming,” here entered the 
room, and was received with tremendous shouting. The speaker at once 
Save way to him, and the poet said Mr. president, and friends of this 
great cause, it does give me not a disagreeable, but a great deal of sur- 
prise, to find that my humble presence can be considered as an accession 
to this most respectable and glorious convention. (Cheers.) There is 
nothing we can more complacently forgive than our neighbour's over 
estimating our own good qualities. But, my friends, in this sacred cause, 
why should I speak of the importance or the non-importance of this or that 
man with regard to carrying out the cause? If, to-morrow, the people 
ere called upon to go out and fight in defence of our beloved country, 

what would it avail a man to ayi cannot go, for 1 am but a small and 
& weak man, let the tall and strong grenadiers go out and fight the battle? 
Would it not at once be said to him,“ If your arm is weak, let greater 
zeal nerve you.” (Loud cheers.) I feel myself as sacredly bound to 
devote myself ta the cause, as if, Americans, {had been your Channing; 
or Englishmen, I were gifted with the eloquence of our O’Connell. 
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(Cheers.) I am rejoiced to see so many men here from America—it 
does my heart good to see you. I have also a sort of message for you to carry 
across the water. I consider myeelf bound, not only as a man, but 
peculiarly bound as a man of letters, to be a friend to the Anti-slavery 
association. (Cheers.) Freedom I know not whether to call it the parent 
or the child of the press, but certain it is that blissful freedom lives, and 
moves, and has its being in the liberty of the press. (Cheers.) The press of 
this country is a very good pregs in many respects, but it has not done its 
full duty with respect to this question; but, Americans, I tell you frankly 
if we are defective in that respect, you are much more so. (Cheers.) 
I must, of course, be understood to make some eplendid exceptions, aud 
no one can hear me without having his recollection called to Channing. 
(cheers) but, generally speaking, the literary men of America, have 
shirked the question. If there be a diversity of opinion upon the subject 
of slavery among the literary men of America, if any of them will come 
forward and prove the blessings of slavery, let him do so, but do not let 
him shirk the question. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. STANTON, on resuming, paid a high compliment to Mr. Campbell, 
whose writings had struck terror into the hearts of the slave-owners, he 
said, on his side of the water. As he had before stated, the north was 
dependent on the south for taking their produce, and therefore did not 
like to stir for fear of offending a good customer; but cotton being the 
staple article of produce, when George Thompson took up the question 
of East India cotton, he put his finger on the very sore and tender part 
of slavery. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Moone dwelt strongly onthe advantages of encouraging the growth 
of cotton in India. 

Mr. Georce Tuompson also forcibly and eloquently demonstrated the 
great effect this would have in putting down American slavery; and he 
said it was an error not to think this really a moral measure—discon- 
tinuing to consume slave-produce. Was not that a great and influential 
moral measure—(cheers)—founded on the scriptural principle, Cease 
to do evil—learn to do well?“ (Cheers.) 

On the suggestion of Messrs. STURGE and ALEXANDER, the resolutions 
were so far altered as not to attach to India exclusively; and also, instead 
of expressing a certainty that the measure set forth would utterly abolish 
—that it would tend greatly to the abolition of slavery. 

The convention then adjourned till four o'clock. 


The convention re-agsembled at four o'clock, when Mr. Birney took 
the chair. 

Dr. Bowrine informed the meeting that he had been charged by the 
committee to propose to the convention two addresses relating to slavery 
in the Mohamedan states. He believed that the publication of the 
principles set forth in the addresses would be attended with great and 
magnificent results, on which he would say a few words before he read 
the addresses. It was known that the cultivation and manufacture of 
cotton had only lately been introduced into Egypt, although it was well 
known that the cotton plant was indigenous in that country, and the 
manufacture was practised there many ages ago. He himself took once 
from the mummy of a child, with his own hands, a piece of cotton cloth 
in which it was swathed; and it wasa fact that, when the viceroy was 
lately making a journey up the Blue Nile, he found in the forests vast 
quantities of the cotton plant growing wild. (Hear.) Now in Egypt the 
wages of agricultural Jabourers were not more than 24d per day; and 
(as we understood the learned gentleman,) the cultivation of the cotton 
plant might be made to give abundant employment to that population, 
and to supply sufficient for the demands of Europe, without recourse 
being had to the produce of slave-labour. If there were in the districts 
of the slave hunts in Africa confusion and disquiet, misery and desolation, . 
slavery was the cause. (Hear, hear.) It was delightful to him to see in 
that convention the interest which was manifested for the different races 
of mankind, and to observe that every member of that body had some 
portion of his fellow-creatures committed to his charge. (Hear, hear.) 
For his part, he felt himself impelled to look with some degree of 
interest upon the races of Eastern Africa, amongst whom it had been his 
lot to dwell. (Hear, hear.) He could not forget their bright eyes, their 
dancing hearts, and musical voices: nor could he help feeling that the 
meeting which he was addressing could diminish what portion of misery 
those people were subjected to. He was sure that if the convention 
could effect what he aimed at, and could prove to the eastern princes, (as 
it was capable of being proved,) that they had a deep interest in the 
overthrow of slavery—if it could assure them that their own prosperity 
was closely connected with the liberty of the negro—a vast deal would be 
effected towards the complete attainment of the grand object of the 
convention. (Hear.) He would with these views move two resolutions, 
upon which the addresses—one to Lord Palmerston, and the other to the 
Pacha of Egypt were to be founded. The first resolution was to this effect : 

That the present moment, when the European powers are exercising 
so great an influence in the affairs of the Ottoman empire, is peculiarly 
favourable to their intervention for the suppression of slavery in the 
regions of the East; and that a memorial be presented to Lord Viscount 
Palmerston, entreating his lordship's assistance in obtaining such decla- 
rations from the Sultan as may be likely to lead to the entire suppression 
of slavery in the countries subject to the Sultan's government. 

In reference to the address to the Pacha of Egypt, he should have to 
move the following resolution :— 

„That this meeting has learnt with deep interest the measures adopted 
by the viceroy of Egypt for the suppression of the abominable slave-hunts 
by his Royal Highness's troops, and especially the declaration of his wish 
to aid in bringing about the extinction of slavery. That the thanks of 
this meeting be communicated to him, with the aseurance that the friends 
of civilization throughout the world hail with delight every step taken by 
the viceroy in furtherance of his just and generous purposes, whether by 
impeding the importation of and traffic in slaves—by the encouragement 
of agricultural productions in central and eastern Africa, by the abolition 
of the slave-market in his dominions, or by any other legitimate and 
pacific measures which may facilitate the manumission of slaves and the 
entire overthrow of slavery.” 

Mr. Georas Sracey expressed some doubt that the convention could 
agree to such words as that they looked to strengthening the foundation 
of the Ottoman empire. 

Dr. Bowrine explained that the words had no reference to any question 
of religion. (Hear, hear.) 
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The Reverend J. Buanert could not see any objection to strengthen- 
ing the foundation of the Ottoman empire. (Hear.) That convention 
had no objects which could be attained by the overthrow of any oa 
(Hear, hear.) On the contrary, they could never be friendly to ip 
revolution which could only be effected by bloodshed and other evils. 
(Hear, hear.) The address expressed a desire only. to see the empire 
strengthened in its foundation by the amelioration of its civil institutions. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The resolutions and addresses founded on them were then put and 
carried amidst applause. 

DISUSE OP SLAVE-PRODUCE. 

Captain Stuart moved the following resolution :— 

That this association earnestly recommends to the friends of humanity 
and religion, everywhere, to disuse slave-labour produce, and instead 

of it to use free-labour produce, as far as practicable.” In the first 
place, they ought to disuse slave-labour produce, because by using it 
they more directly and effectually than by any other means supported 
slavery, and mingled with their superfluities the blood of the slave. 
(Applause.) They should use free-labour produce instead of it, because 
thereby whilst they honestly pleased themselves, they administered in 
the most beneficial manner to the wants of the industrious poor; and 
he said that those two recommendations should be acted on as far as 
practicable, because he was persuaded that duty in this matter required 
only what was practicable without sacrificing either life or health. 

The Rev. J. A. Jau ks seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. J. Burnet thougnt that the words“ as far as practicable” 
gave too great a latitude to persons of easy conscience in this matter. 
He believed that few of the slave-owners themselves could be found that 
would not say that they were desirous of discountenancing slavery * as 
far as practicable.” But if the matter was left to them, their impracti- 
cabilities would be very numerous. (Hear, hear.) He suggested that 
the words “ as far as practicable” be omitted. 

Mr. G. Bennet supported the resolution as it stood. He thought 
it should be left to every person’s conscience to decide how far it was 
practicable to act upon the recommendation. 

Colonel Miri.er thought it was his duty to state to the committee that 
there were thousands in America who used not, handled not, touched not 
anything produced by slave-labour. (Applause.) His any had for 
many years used maple sugar at ten cents. per pound, when they could 
purchase New Orleans sugar at five cents. (Applause.) He was talking 
to a slave-owner the other day, and told him that the abolitionists would 
starve the slave-owners out. (Much applause.) 

Mr. FuLLeR said he believed there were hundreds more in America 
who abstained from the produce of slave labour than in England. (Hear.) 
He looked upon the receiver as quite as bad as the thief; and it was on 
that principle he expressed his regret the other day at seeing an excellent 
abolitionist, who professed to abstain from using the produce of slave- 
labour, taking a pinch of snuff. (Great ae We understood him 
to support the omission of the words objected to. 

Mr. Josian Forster and Mr. Crewnson supported the resolution as 
it stood. 

Mr. Srunez had felt a deep interest in this question, and had for a 
considerable time looked at it pretty closely, but he hoped the present 
resolution would be well considered before it would be allowed to pass. 
He thought that they ought to strengthen the hands of the faithful. He 
hal been with their dear and venerated friend, Mr. Clarkson, that morn- 
ing, and he had put into his hands a letter by Samuel Webb, whom he 
was sure they all knew. He would read to the meeting an extract from 
that letter. That worthy individual said—* I understand the abolitionists 
have the majority in England—nay, some say all England is abolitionised. 
If anything like that be the case, tet not this appeal to you for help eva- 
porate in wordy sympathy for us, or for the poor slaves, We ask not for 
pune nor for physical aid; but if your people are abolitionists (which 

do not doubt) let them say to the avaricious slave-holder, “ Keep your 
cotton at home, it is stained with blood! Your sugar is moistened with 
the tears of suffering humanity; we will have none of them. We can 
procure a supply of such i es free from the taint of slavery.” He 
was fully aware that the question was surrounded with difficulties, but he 
thought they could do more than they had done. 

Mr. Geonce Tuomrsox had received a communication a few days before 
he left Scotland from the secretary of the Free Produce Association of 
Philadelphia ; thev had already possessed themselves of free-grown pro- 
duce, and were offering a premium for it. Ther were also willing to take 
from this country manufactured goods, provided it could be clearly shown 
to them that they were manufactured from free-grown produce. There 
was great interest excited in the United States on this subject, and he 
thought it would strengthen their bands very much if the resolution, 
instead of being passed in its present shape, was modified. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Bocrinkz, of Birmingham, considered the resolution to be very well 
drawn up, and hoped it would be adopted. 

The Rey. Mr. Scares was convinced of the difficulties that surrounded 
the present question, but he thought all must admit that great advantage 
was to be derived from the encouragement of free- labour. 

The Cnainnax thought that without the present resolution the public 
mind would be left asleep on this subject. 

Mr. W. Dawes, of Ohio, was satisfied that the American slave-owner 
would never give up his slaves until he saw the greatest willingness in 
the party who called upon him to do so to give up himself and any 
comforts he might derive trom it, to the cause of the abolition of slavery. 
He thought thev would act very incousistently, if, when tbey asked the 
ministers of America to avoid assisting the slave-trade, they did not prac- 
tice what they preached. 

Mr. Paice would concur with Captain Stuart in promoting the adoption 
of the resolution, if he could be persuaded that the members of the con- 
vention were themselves consistent, and would carry out in practice that 
which they recommended. The resolution could not be brought forward 
by a more consistent man than Captain Stuart, and believing in that con- 
sistency, be took it for granted that he was not clothed in cotton, the 
produce of slave- labour; and that when he had bis coffee, he took care 
that it was not sweetened with sugar, the produce of slave-lahour. He 
thought if they were consistent, they might with great propriety send 
forth the present recommendation ; but if they did not act so, the attempt 
would only recoil upon themselves. He did not regret the conversation 
that had taken place, but he thought the wisest course would be to with- 
draw the proposition for the present. 
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v. Mr. Cantyce, after all that he had heard against the resolution, 
Bas . of their own principles. After having studied some years 
ago the duty of abstaining from s ave-produce, he thought he was 80 
with perfect consistency if he voted for the resolution. Of course, 5 
personal consisteney afterwards was a matter for which he held himse 

ible to God. ; 
a ar eee thought the words“ as fur as practicable,” should be in the 
resolution. : 

Mr. Moore, of Dublin, moved as an amendment to the resolution, the 
addition of the following words —“ that this meeting adopts and earnestly 
recommends.” He thought they could not act consistently without they 
added those words. 

Rev. Mr. Ba Rrtr, of Salisbury, thought the question ought not to be dis- 
posed of hastily. He would suggest whether, upon the whole, it would 
not be better to defer the passing of the present resolution until the committee 
should have brought before the convention the different produce of slave- 
labour and free-labour. so that they might be in possession of the knowledge 
of that which they could fairly abstain from. 

The Cuainsay said, the committee to whom reference had been made 
would not be able to report during the present session. 

Mr. Brapsurn, from America, would be glad if the committee to which 
this matter was submitted should be able to throw over this important 
subject some new light, for he was Ter much afraid there was but very 
little clearness on the subject. He had known many who bad abstained 
from using the produce of slave-labour. This gave him great pleasure, 
as he considered it a noble testimony against the monstrous crime of 
slavery ; yet he was afraid there was little consistency in his friends on the 
subject. He thought the present resolution was extremely indefinite ; 
one man would form one opinion as to what was objectionable, and another 
avery different one: he hid known men who had flattered themselves 
that they were acting upon this principle, when they abstained from uaing 
cotton and sugar, and yet allowed themselves to purchase articles of 
merchandise from those who encouraged slave-labour. If the principle 
contained in the resolution was to be acted upon, the consequence would 
be, that it would starve more than half the inhabitants of the island. 
(Hear, hear.) He considered the whole matter beset with difficulty. If 
they were to cultivate their own cotton in the Fast and West Indies, they 
would accomplish more towards the extinction of slavery, than if they 
were to go on as they were now doing for fifty years to come. 

The Rev. Mr. Cotver objected most seriously to the resolution, on the 
ground of expediency. It did not touch the point in dispute. If they 
were anxious to do anything, let them do that which would meet the 
case. 

Mr. Backuovse thought the resolution, if passed, would be a dead 
letter; and it would be almost impossible to carry it out. He thought 
they would weaken what they had already done, if they went too minutely 
into these things. f 

Mr. W. D. Crewpsow was convinced that they would only weaken their 
case by adopting the resolution, which, as it appeared to him, spread over 
too wide a field. 

Mr. G. Stacey would press on the mover of the amendment, the pro- 
priety of withdrawing it. The convention was not then prepared to adopt 
0 Important a proposition with the unanimity which should be desired. 
(Ilear, hear.) 

The Rer. J. Kexxroy wished to suggest a rew proposition, which be 
thought would meet all the difficulties of the case. He would move 

That in order to facilitate the use of free-labour produce, this con- 
vention requests the committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
society to institute a careful inquiry into the produce of slave-labour, and 
to prepare and circulate as complete a list as they can obtain of those com- 
modities which are thus produced, furnishing at the same time a state- 
ment of similar articles which are obtained by free labour. 

The Rev. J. BanriEL D seconded the amendment. ` 

Captain Stuart was opposed to all amendments, approving, as he did, 
of the original resolution. Ife would leave that resolution in their hands 
and abide by their decision. 

Mr. W.D.Crewpsox was persuaded that the adoption of the original re- 
solution would be attended with great ineouvenience. It would involve a 
degree of distress on many of the inhabitants of the island which no one 
present could conceive. 

Colonel Mitter supported the original resolution. The Bible was or. 
their table, and the Bible told them not to be partakers in other men's 
sins. 


The amendment of the Rev. Mr. Kennedy was then put and carried 
almost unanimously. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. N 

Professor A ban brought up and read the resolutions of the committee 
appointed to consider the subject of East India slavery. The first poiat 
to which he was desirons of directing their attention was a statement made 
that morning, in connexion with the question then under discussion. Some 
doubts were entertained with respect to the cotton brought from India; but 
the facts of the case were made apparent by the report of the committee. 
He should add, however, as far as his information went, there was but one 
district in the south of India, that of Tinnevelly, in which slavery existed. 
He would tell them to raise their voice as a convention for the abolition of 
slavery in India, and to call on the British people and the British govern- 
ment no longer to tolerate u system in the East which they had declared 
illegal in the West Indies. It appeured that under the government of the 
East India Company there exists, almost altogether unknown to the people 
of England, two distinct kinds of slavery legalised and enforced by the 
Company. But was that the only stigma on their national character t 
No; the Engiish people were flattering themselves that all their colonial 
possessions were free from a similar stain, but in that they were mistaken. 
Ceylon was a crown colony not administered by the East India Company, 
and which ought to have been included in the emancipation act wrung 
from the government of this country, and yet that colony included 
among its population 30,000 slaves at the present moment. £ esr, hear.) 
That was a subject which should not escape the attention of the conven- 
tion. Neither slavery in the East Indies, nor slavery in Ceylon should be 
allowed to continue. Let the people of England speak on those subjects 
with the authority which became them as a free people, and they would 
soon compel their government to do its duty, and to carry into effect ita 
past engagements, (Cheers.) í 
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The Rev. James AcwortH moved that the resolutions of the committee 
should be rr aig by the convention. He thought that the British govern- 
ment should ed on to fulfil its pledges; and while they were 
addressing themselves to the French, the American, and other powers, for 
the suppression of slavery, they should not forget that it existed under 
their own rule. (Hear, hear.) . 

The Rev. JAuxs Peccs seconded the motion. The subject then under 
their consideration was one to which his attention had been directed for 
several years, and on which a very great want of accurate information 

revailed. When it was proposed that slavery should be abolisbed in 
Tadia on or before the 12th of April, 1837, and when a clause to that 
effect had passed the House of Commons, and had been brought up for 
the adoption of the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington observed, 
that “ there was no necessity for framing any law or regulation with regard 
to slavery in the East Indies.” He had, he said, served in that country, 
and lived among its inhabitants, and he hed never koown an instance of cruelty 
practised towards slaves there, if slaves they could be called.” The con- 
sequence of that declaration of the Noble Duke wes that tbe original 
clause was rescinded. But the statement merely proved that great 
men were not always exempt from great mistakes. (Hear, hear.) The 
fact was, that slavery prevailed in our Eastern possessions to a great extent. 
From sil the data be could collect on that subject, it appeared that there 
were in the Southern Caucan 2000 slaves, in Surat 2000, in Ceylon 27,397, 
in Assam 11,000, and 3000 in Penang. The total number amounted, 
according to the most accurate statement, to 800,297. The condition of a 

ortion, at least, of these slaves, was most lamentable. According toa 

igh authority, that of Greme Campbell, Esq., “ Nothing could be more 
deplorable than the condition of the slaves of Malabar, whose huts were 
little better than mere baskets, and whose diminutive stature and squalid 
appearance evidently showed the want of adequate nourishment. They were 
distinguished from the rest of the human race by their dropsical pot-bellies ; 
they were hslf-aterved, badly clothed, and scarcely superior to the cattle 
which they followed at the plough.” (Hear, hear.) He most cordially 
seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Cor vn seid that England should interfere in the case. 
It would go forth to the world that, after all that Great Britain had done, 
she bad not yet cleansed herself of the stain of slavery ; and while she 
addressed her lessons to other people, she would be answered with the 
words, Physician, besl thyself.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R. R. Moore said that the matter should be fairly stated. It was 
not the British government which held any parties in slavery, but the 
East India Company—a body which it was exceedingly difficult to reach. 

Mr. Prics ssid the subject should be taken up by the whole British 
public, and he doubted not by thet means the evil would be removed in a 
very short time. He was persuaded that the appointment of a commission 
which would press the matter with the East India Company would render 
the objects of the convention perfectly practicable. 

Colonel Mitten said, that, after all the reproaches addressed to America 
for the sanction which she gave to slavery, the same system existed under 
British rule. The English people should not permit such a state of things. 

The resolutions were then put, and unanimously edopted. 

g SLAVERY ix TEXAS. 

Mr. Birxty read a report of the committee appointed to consider the 
state of slavery in Texas, which concluded with a recommendstion that 
the government of Texas should not be recognised by any other state, 
until they had rescinded the resolution they had passed on the subject of 
slave-holding. That resolution was to the effect that no master could 
liberate bis slaves without the permission of the local government, and 
that the government could not pess an ect of liberation without the per- 
mission of the masters. They had thus taken the most effectual step for 
the Ne of slavery which human ingenuity could devise. By 
enother enactment in force in Texas, no man of colour was allowed to 
remain there and retain his freedom; be should immediately retire from 
the province, or become a slave. (Hear, hear.) He was glad to have 
heard a statement from Mr. O'Connell, that while such acts were enforced 
no ministry in this country could dare to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas. (Hear, hear.) He submitted the resolutions to the meeting, with 
a hope that they would be adopted without any discussion. 

Mr. Foster moved that the resolutions should be adopted. 

Mr. Stanton, of New York, seconded the motion. 

: The motion was put and carried unanimously. 
COMPENSATION. 

The Rev. Mr. Burnett moved a resolution to the effect that, “ as it was 
essentially unjust on the part of man to claim a right of property in his 
fellow-man, that convention was of opinion that the alase koldes, in 
ceasing from his wrong, was entitled to no compensation, either from the 
slave himself, or from the government under which he lived, for any loss 
he might sustain by an emancipation act.” The rev. gentleman proceeded 
to say, that no objection could. in his opinion, be made to that resolution. 
It contained precisely the views which be had always held with regard to 
emancipation, and which he regretted that the anti-slavery advocates in 
this country bed not pressed till they had succeeded in carrying them. 
(Hear, hear.) His regret did not arise merely from the loss of 8 certain 
sum of money, but because s great principle had not been asserted, 
namely, that those engaged in a trade of robbery were not to receive a 
compensation when they were compelled to give vp their stolen goods. 
(Hear, hear.) He would submit the resolution, hoping that it would be 
immediately adopted. 

Mr. Birsey seconded the resolution. He believed that the abolitionists 
of the United States agreed almost unanimously in adopting its principle— 
all with whom he was acquainted were the opponents of compensation. 
He felt that their power would be greatly impaired by sanctioning the 
doctrine of compensation, not merely for the reasons assigned by the last 
speaker, but because it would draw them sway from the main question, 
namely, the essential guilt and heinousness of slavery. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Bravsvrn, thought that the principle of the resolution was a most 
important one, but it appeared to him to be advisable to connect another 
with it, which he was told would be recognised by the British abolitionists. 
He believed that those abolitionists had never been in favour of the prin- 
ciple of compensation, and if that were tbe case, he thought it right that 
it should be made known to the whole civilised world. The question 
constantly put to them in America was—Why did they not follow the 
example of England, and offer some compensation for the value of the 
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slaves, which amounted to twelve millions of dollars. To that question, 
such an amendment as he had suggested would afford the best answer. 

Mr. Srurce said that the British abolitionists had not sanctioned the 
principle of compensation, and 339 delegates had gone to Lord Grey and 
protested against it. 

Mr. J. C. Futter suggested that the resolution should contain an allu- 
sion to this circumstance. 

The suggestion was agreed to, and the resolution, as amended, began by 
stating “‘that the British abolitionists had solemnly protested against the 
compensation granted to the planters while the question was before Parlia- 
ment, and a conviction being entertained by this convention of the injus- 
tice of man bolding 2 right of property in his fellow-man,” &c. 

The Rev. J. CanT vis thought the statement with which the amended 
resolution commenced went too far. The British abolitionists had not all 
rejected the principle of compensation, and that principle bad been yielded 
by the Anti-slavery committee, 

The Rev. Mr. Burner said thet 339 delegates from all parts of the 
kingdom had protested against any compensation, The Anti-slavery 
committee had gone with them, and it was one of their body who had put 
the question. 

The Rev. Mr. Rostxsox wished to make an observation. Those who 
held slaves were induced to do so because they were encouraged by the 
law ; and might it not be said that the members of the state, from whom 
that law emanated, should share in the loss that might be incurred by 
emancipation ? 

The Rev. Mr. Burner said that there could be no right derived from 
injustice. 

The resolution, as emended, was then put, and carried without a dissen- 
tient, 

Resolutions were then put and adopted, without any discussion, to the 
effect that a memorial should be presented to Lord Palmerston, praying 
his lordship to enforce the act of Parliament with regard to slavery in the 
British colonies ; and that certain members of the convention should hold 
an interview with the members of the government on the subject. 

The convention adjourned. 


Moxpay, June 22nd. 


The convention assembled at the Friends’ meeting-house, White Hart 
Court, Gracechurch Street. 


Dr. Grevmitt in the Chair. 
SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Mr. Forster moved resolutions (substantially the same as those printed 
below) but containing the words “ call upon the British government to use 
all moral, pacific, and religious measures to suppress the slave-trade.“ 

Colonel Waucnorz, R. N., made an appalling statement of the horrors 
he witnessed in the slave-trade from Africa—bundreds were stowed in a 
space not two feet nine inches high !—( Hear, hear,)—and on the alarm of 
cruisers, were mercilessly thrown overboard. (Hear, hear.) No colour- 
ing could exceed the atrocities of the sluve-trade. (Hear, hear.) It was 
a gambling transaction, in which the miscreants cared no more for the lives 
of negros than for dogs. (Hear, bear.) 

Dr. Cox objected to tbe word “ religious,” as implying a call upon the 
government to take religious measures under its sanction, which he 
thought would compromise the question of religious establishments. 

The Rev. Mr. Birt concurred in the objection. l 

Mr. Garusua considered that by religious means” was only intended 
acting on those prea christian principles which all governments should 
follow. (Hear, bear.) 

The Rev. A. Harvey said, as a Scotch dissenter, he could not agree to 
the words, which would compromise the question now being discussed 


witb so much violence in Scotland. 


Mr. Sturce and Mr. Backnovuse were of opinion that the words ov! 
implied that the government would act for the suppression of the slave- 
trade on religious principles. Hear.) 

Colonel Mitier strongly supported the retention of the words. 

Mr. Sruncx again expressed himself py convinced of the propriety 
by these means, of powerfully conveying the sense of the convention, as 
to the superiority of religious measures, of which alone they could recog- 
nize the employment. l 

After a good deal of discussion and many suggestions, 

The Rev. J. H. Hinxton at last suggested that the difficulty might be 
met by omitting the reference to government, and merely expressing the 
opinion of the convention. l 

This was agreed to; and the resolution passed as follows :— 

“ That it is extremely desirable that provisions should be made by the 
laws of those nations where slavery is tolerated for giving full and effec- 
tual relief to persons illegally imported and held in slavery, in consequence 
of such illegal importation, and to their offspring, as also to such persons 
as have been or may, in consequence of their entering the limits of coun- 
tries in which slavery exists as aforesaid, be reduced to slavery. 

„That, in the opinion of this convention the present means in operation 
for the suppression of the slave-trade bave lamentably failed of success, 
that the sufferings of the slaves have been greatly augmented, that vast 
sums of money have been fruitlessly expended, and that no means can be 
effectual, except such as are based on moral, religious, and pecific prin- 
ciples. ? 

Ke That ít is the opinion of the committee that the scheme of Mr. Turn- 
bull, as explained by him in his statement submitted to this convention, 
though it involves questions of detail into which this convention cannot 
enter, is in its object and purpose, and in several of its suggestions, of great 
practical importance, and demands the earliest attention of the govern- 
ments represented in the mixed commission courts but that the on! 
security for the extinction of the slave-trade is the universal abolition of 
slavery. 

u That the most cordial tbanks of this convention be 
bull for the unwearied zeal and able exertions with which he hes prose- 
cuted the object.” 

Mr. Turneutt then proposed a series of resolutions, but on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Sturge and another friend he withdrew tbem, it not appeari 
convenient to pledge the conrention so minutely to particular measures. 

Mr. Binney rose to move that a reference be added to the original 
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resolutions, directed to the states (such as Alabama) in which coloured 
freemen were held on entering them to be enslaved. 7 

Mr. O’Connett, with great warmth, begged to know if British sub- 
jects were included in such laws. l 

Mr. Bınyey—There is no distinction of nations; all coloured persons. 
(Hear.) : a 

Mr. O’ConneLt—Do you know any cases of such enslaving of British 
subjects. 

Mr. Birney did not know of any 
of others. (Hear.) 

Mr. O’Connact indignantly declared that such laws were contrary to 
international principles—(Hear, hear)—and he would inquire of the 
government if they knew of their existence. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Mr. Kniss declared that he had known of several coloured 
free individuals from Montego Bay, Jamaica, who had heen kidnapped 
into Alabama, and enslaved, one of them a young lady. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Braney said the states would not remedy the evil, and the 
central government must be resorted to. 

The Rev. Mr. Kniss said there was one part upon which he wished to 
give some information to the meeting. It was a fact that the free sub- 
jects of Great Britain were taken from Jamaica and sold as slaves in 
America, and he could state to them that a young lady, the daughter of | 
anoble lord, who had gone from Montego Bay, had been detained as a 
slave in America. (Hear, and cries of name.” 

Mr. O'’Connect wished the rev. gentleman would give him the facts 
in writing. 

A Devegate asked whether any steps had been taken in the matter? 

Rev. Mr. Kniss said, when the Marquis of Sligo heard of it, he had 
sent a British man-of-war to demand the lady, but she was still a slave, 
and so were many others who had gone out as nurses and servants, and 
had been sold in the same way. Unless some steps were taken, it was 
impossible to say where the system would end. Indeed, to such a pitch 
had it gone in Jamaica, that it had been found necessary to warn every 
coloured and black man not to go on board an American ship. Some of 
the American vessels were in the habit of taking coloured men at New 
York, and when they got to Jamaica they shipped them as slaves to other 
ports. It had been said by the American consul there, that if there was 
any interference it would occasion a war with America, but his (Mr. 
Knibb's) answer was, let it come, he did not care for that. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. O' Cox N ELI had no hesitation in stating, that if the British govern- 
ment did not interfere for the protection of British subjects—if they 
allowed them to be thus deprived of their freedom, and made slaves of, 
nobody ought to pay a single penny in the shape of taxes. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Sranron said, there were 800,000 British subjects in the West 
Indies, and if they did not take good care, the Americans would get hold 
of them all. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Birney withdrew his amendment, 
and the resolutions were then agreed to. 

Mr. W. Forster said it appeared to him, that the present was the 
proper time to bring forward a resolution on the subiect of American 
slavery. Mr. Forster here read his resolution. He could add, if 
required, his own evidence of what he had seen when travelling through 
the southern states of the North American Union in 1824, but it was 
almost unnecessary to ald anything to the facts that had been already 
laid before the convention. He had not forgotten, nor would he ever 
forget, the impression that had been made upon his mind of the 
enormity and iniquity of that trade, as carricd on at the time, from the 
older to the more newly settled states of the Union. 

Colonel Mitrer seconded the resolution with regard to the internal 
slave-trade in the United States. Though Congress had declared the 
slave-trade piracy, they had never visited the parties with the punishment 
of piracy. 

Mr. Sranron was sorry to be under the necessity of moving an 
amendment to the resolution that had been proposed and seconded. It 
was not correct in point of fact, because it stated at the conclusion — 
“that it is at the same time our deliberate judgment—that the only 
effectual remedy is the utter extinction of slavery.” Although he agreed 
in the general proposition, that the only remedy was the utter abolition 
of slavery, yet that principle did not apply to the internal slave-trade in 
the United states, because while the congress had not the power of put- 
ting an end to the slave-trade in the union, they had the power to 
extinguish it in the internal parts of the country. (Cheers.) 

Mr. O’Connerxi thought that the resolution as proposed was full of 
good common sense. It only said that the effectual way to abolish the 
slave-trade was to abolish slavery. 

Mr. Brapsurn concurred entirely in the sentiments that had been 
expressed by the honourable member for Dublin. If they got a law from 
the congress in America, he would venture to say they would not be able 
to carry it into effect without a large army of soldiers, because slaves 
would a smuggled from one state to another. The great object in 
getting congress to pass a law for the prevention of this species of traffic, 
would be that it would hold out a great moral example. 

Mr. James Futrer thought the meeting ought to be made well ac- 
quainted with what the internal slave-trade in America was, before it wa» 
called upon not to adopt this resolution. 

Mr. W. Forster said that he would not press the resolution upon the 
convention if they would only allow him to propose another, or call their 
attention to the state of slavery in the Brazils. From an official return 
of vessels engaged in the slave-trade to the coast of Brazil, under the 
Portuguese flag, that arrived at the port of Janeiro, it appeared that 84 
vessels had entered that port, bringing with them 36,974 slaves. And 
although the number of vessels and slaves imported in that year was less 
than the preceding one, the trade could not be considered as having 
diminished, for the reduced number of slaves imported in 1838 was to be 
accounted for, by several of the traders having ordered their vessels to 
discharge at other ports of Brazil, and fit out from thence. In order to 
show the manner in which the slave-trade was carried on, he would just 
advert to some few of the vessels engaged in that traffic which had entered 
the port of Rio Janeiro under the Portuguese flag during the year 1838. 
In the month of January in that year, the brig Generoso, from Quelli- 
maine, landed no less than eight hundred slaves at Sepetiba; in March of 
that year, the barque Maria Carlotta, trom Angola, landed eight hundred 
and twenty-nine slaves, and the Carolina, from Quellimaine, landed 1050 
slaves from Campos. In June, 1838, the ship Cintra, from Mozambique, 
took ina cargo of 970 slaves, 214 of whom died on the passage from 
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small pox, and the remaining 756 were landed in a very sickly state at 
San Sebastiao. The brig-schooner Esperance, from Cabinda, landed 400 
slaves in @ very sickly state, and there were now 5000 newly-imported 
slaves on sale at the different repositories in that city and its environs. 
He would not pursue this account further, but it showed a most lament- 
able picture of the traffic in human flesh. The return then went on to 
state that there were fuur large repositories for slaves in the vicinity of 
the city; that the most considerable is that at the Bay of Jurujuba, which 
is supported by Jorge Jose de Souza, Joze Bernardino de Sa, Joze Pimenta, 
jun., and Joao Maceado Surdozo, who have occasionally had there as 
many as 6000 slaves on sale. The second in magnitude is that at the 
Ponta de Caju, where there are warehouses close to the beach for the 
reception of slaves, and at all times there are many of these miserable 
beings onsale. The other two depositories of Botafogo and St. Clemente, 
are not so extensive as those first mentioned ; but occasionally they are 
well supplied with slaves. In Ke houses in the public streets of this 
city, and in the suburbs, there are from sixty to one hundred slaves con- 
tinually on sale. At the town of Itagoahy, near to Ilha Grande, slaves 
are as openly sold as they were at the slave-market street of Rio Janeiro, 
before the prohibition of the trade by the treaty with Brazil. The slave ` 
cargoes are regularly insured by the assurance companies and individual 
underwriters of Rio Janeiro. There exists a company for lending money 
on respondentia for slave cargoes. Some of the slave-traders are making 
arrangements tor employing steam-boats in the trade. It would be seen 
from this that the slave-trade was carried on to a very great extent in 
this port, but if further proof was required, it was to be found in the 
different correspondences that had taken place between the representative 
of this country at Lisbon and the Foreign office. Ina letter from Lord 
Viscount Palmerston to Lord Howard de Walden, of the 12th of May, 
1838, it appeared that an addrees had been unanimously adopted by the 
House of Commons, representing to her Majesty that the slave-trade 
still continued with great intensity, and that it had even been aggravated 
in all its horrors. In a letter from Mr. Jerningham to Viscount Palmerston, 
it was stated that the importation of slaves into Brazil was 
immense, and that they are cheaper than when the traffic was legal, there 
being now no duty upon them.” And ina letter from Lord Palmerston, 
to be presented by Lord Howard de Walden to the Portuguese govern- 
ment, it was stated that the Atlantic swarms with vessels bearing the tlag 
of Portugal, and loaded deep with human victims. In 1837, forty-eight 
vessels bearing the Portuguese flag entered the port of Havana. after 
having landed slaves in the neighbourhood; and in 1838, furty-four Por- 
tuguese vessels followed in the same course; and reckoning upon an 
average 443 slaves for each vessel, the number of slaves landed in Cuba 
by these Portuguese vessels must have been at least 40,700. But the 
number of Portuguese slave-vessels which carry on the trade with Brazil 
is still greater. At Rio de Janeiro above ninety-three slave-vessels under 
the Portuguese flag are reported as having entered the port in the year 
1837, and as having landed in the province to which that capital belongs 
the enormous number of 41,600 slaves. In the year 1838, eighty-four 
Portuguese vessels landed in the same province 36,700 slaves. it will 
be observed that this calculation does not include the number of Por- 
tuguese slave-vessels which resort to other places in Cuba besides the 
Havana, nor to any other provinces in Brazil but that of Rio de Jaueiro. 
To these must again be added the number which founder at sea. and the 
number of those which are captured and condemned, which at Sierra 
Leone amounted to thirty-six, in the two years 1837 and 1838. And 
in another letter from Viscount Palmerston to the Baron de Moncorvo. it 
was stated that ‘the cruelty with which the trade is carried on has 
not been lessened in these latter days.” It has been stated during the 
very last year, that ‘in these slave ships, hundreds of negros are 

during long voyages, crammed into spaces tar too small to contain them 
without the greatest degree of bodily suffering; that the slave-traders 

when chased, are in the habit of throwing overboard into the sea those 
negros whose health has broken down under the torture of their confine- 
ment; and that, in order to lighten their ship, and facilitate their escape 

they actually drown such of their cargo as are not likely to be profitable 
for sale in the market to which they are going.” And, in a letter from 
. commissioner to Viscount Palmerston, the following occurred ; 
—*“ It will not, we hope, be regarded as irrelevant to this subject, if we 
again advert to the indirect, if it should not rather be called the direct 

interest which British merchants and British capital in Brazil, derive from 
the slave-trade. With what but British goods is the Atrican market the 
freight which is to be bartered for the slave, supplied? With what. but 
slave-labour are the works, originating in British capital and enterprise 

carried on in this country? How are the various mines, which, but for 
similar support, would soon become inoperative, worked ? Not by free 

but by slave-labour.“ Mr. Forster after reading this document, said he 
would only say that he should have been glad if these facts had come to 
the knowledge of the convention at an earlier period. 

Mr. Grorce Stacey hoped the convention would come to some 
resolution on the infermation thus communicated. He believed it to be a 
most important feature in the proceedings, and to make known a greater 
amount of misery and iniquity connected with slavery than any other 
document that had been brought before them. 

l'he Reverend Tuomas Swan, of Birmingham, rose to submit to the 
convention a resolution relative to the missionaries in Jamaica, which he 
desired to see adopted, not so much for their honour and for justice to 
them (for they stood higher than that) as for the honour of the convention 
and that it might do justice to itself. It had been put into his hands by 
a clear-headed and kind-hearted member of the Society of Friends, to 
whom he had been previously unknown, but whom it delighted him to be 
of use to, in introducing it to the convention. It was as follows: — (A 
short conversation ensued on reading the resolution, relative to the inser- 
tion of other names than that of Mr. Knibb, and it was ultimately carried 
in the following terms: —) “ That this convention having heard with the 
deepest interest and the greatest satisfaction the proofs adduced by the 
Rev. W. Knibb and the Rev. J. Clark of the moral advancement, the 
literary improvement, and the christian progress of the emancipated 
labourere in Jamaica, expresses its warmest sympathies with those devoted 
and caluinniated men, Mr. K nibb and his coadjutors, who, under circum- 
stances of much excitement and great difficulty, have by their prudence, 
firmness, and christian courage, protected their coloured brethren in the 
enjoyment of those equal rights and that entire independence which were 
intended by the act of emancipation, and which the liberality of the British 
people gives them a right to demand.” It was pretty well known to 
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most members of the convention that Mr. Knibb had been called every- 
thing but a gentleman. (Laughter.) A respected ministerial brother on 
one occasion, at Birmingham, had produced a catalogue of names which 
has been given him, and stated that he was generally known by that of 
the Daniel O Connell of Jamaica. (Laughter.) Certainly that was mul- 
tum in parvo. (Hear, hear.) The names of American abolitionists stood 
bign of women as well as men—Angelina Grimki, Maria Chapman, and 
others, among whom he would name, as an American abolitionist, George 
Thompeon. (Cheers.) These names were musical in their ears, but 
they did not stand higher, in his humble judgment, than did those of the 
Missionaries in Jamaica. (Hear, hear.) Let it not be forgotten that to 
them we were indebted for the act of emancipation. But a higher honour 
awaited them ; that to being subjected to the frowns of the wicked in high 

laces— of being maligned and falsified for righteousness’ sake, by those 
Fom whose fell grasp, they had rescued the suffering negro. But their 
characters, he would be boid to say, would stand the test, and come forth 
from this furnace as gold seven times purified. Their characters were as 
immaculate as their exertions were noble, and God would be with them 
—Omnipotence would stretch his hand over them, and keep them as the 
apple of his eye. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. A. Hanvey rose with great pleasure to second the resolution. 
He thought the cause of abolition in the West Indies owed much, not 
only to the labour but to the courage and christian prudence of the mis- 
sionaries. But for the resistance of these intrepid men to all attempts to 
silence them, the cause could not have advanced so rapidly as it did. The 
missionary Smith had carried the torch of liberty through the land, and 
roused the population, and the noble stand made in Parliament by Lord 
Brougham in vindicating the missionaries had roused many to action who 
had never acted in the cause of the slave before; and now 5 
was carried, he believed the prudence of the missionaries had already 
done, as certainly it would be required to do, much to secure its full 
benefit to the negro. (Hear, hear.) 

My. O'Connell would not be guilty of any lengthened trespass on their 
panees, but he could not be silent on thìs motion of thanks to his friend 

. Knibb. (Hear, hear.) And really he would prefer though he could 
not express his sentiments in adequate terms of admiration of the conduct 
that per herpes had pursued, and for gratitude for his services: yet he 
would infinitely prefer that his tongue should do discredit to his intellect 
in attempting to speak his merits justly, than that his heart should be 
restricted in the expression of his gratitude to a man who had suffered so 
much, and had done so much good for the cause of the negro. (Hear, 
hear.) Gentlemen here little knew what perils Mr. Knibb had under- 
gone—they little knew that he had this merit, of exciting the animosity 
and hatred of every enemy to morality, religion, and liberty in Jamaica. 
(Cheers.) In proportion as good men favoured the vices of the system 
of slavery there, and of course when all bad passions and sinister interests 
were conbined in one impulse in favour of slavery, so potent must have 
been the motives in the white population, and so potent were the enemies 
of Mr. Knibb. But they had not confined themselves to calling him a 
very O'Connell. (If they could have called him worse they would have 
done so) (cheers and laughter) but they had traduced him in every pos- 
sible way. His path had been beset with vilification and calumny. His 
person had been seized, and for daring to thank God that he had escaped 
the necessity of resorting to armed force to protect himself, for no greater 
crime he had been manacled fettered, and” cast into prison, and many 
regretted they had not made him a martyr by putting him to death. And 
did that intimidate him? No! With true agitation courage (cheers 
and laughter) he determined to act with iroa ioli greater zeal against the 
enemies of christianity and freedom than he had ever done before. 
(Hear, hear.) It was not only the purity of his intentions, his exertions, 

his success which deserved their approbation—it was the talent, the 
tact, and the perseverance with which he had followed up all his exertions 
in favour of his coloured brethren, whom he now had the glorious recom- 
pence of seeing embracing every good work—coming forward to declare 
their belief in the Redeemer—anxious for the education of their children 
~—setting out their land. And freemen, aye, and freeholders too (cheers) 
looking forward.to the time when they should have their representatives 
in the assembly, and instead of looking to England to protect them, 
ehould assert their own rights by strength of acts and arms if necessary, 
but still more satisfactorily by their power in the legislation of the island. 
(Cheers.) To Mr. Knibb, and those who participated with him, much of 
hese results were due, and by the manner in which they had overcome 
difficulties which opposed them, they had given salutary experience in 
other countries of the facility with which they could work out the eman- 
cipation of the negro. (Hear, hear.) What a lesson had they read of 
America and of the Brazils!—what a living and speaking picture had 
they exhibited of the facility of carrying out emancipation, and of the 
safety of doing juste (hear, hear) and it would be a libel against the 
God of justice if it were safer to exercise iniquity and tyranny—to inflict 
sh Sark punishment—to rob men of their time and labour; and to 
d that there would be danger in doing justice, and setting free the 
slave, and in touching the consciences of men, and urging them to an act 
of tardy retribution (Cheers.) Until the experiment was made, how- 
ever, this would not be believed. Glory be then to the spirit manifested 
in the effort, (cheers) and let that spirit be cherished and transmitted. 
There were many young Knibbe there now, whose hearts were throbbing 
strongly to distinguish themselves, who would learn, in the praises 
receivedin that convention, the rich reward good men bestow on the worthy 
participators in the cause of universal freedom. Mr. Knibb and he (Mr. 
O'Connell) differed much in their religion—that was an affair between 
themselves and God—(hear, hear)—but they agreed heartily in its high- 
est and greatest principle—that of universal charity and benevolence 
towards man. (C eers.) His hon. friend might receive praise which he 
had not expected, but he had well deserved it. He had been a confessor 
in the great cause of human liberty, he was almost a martyr, and here 
they had him ready to be a confessor and a martyr yet. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Stunge said he thought it right to say Mr. O'Connell was slightly 
mistaken in one circumstance, which he had mentioned. Mr. Knibb at 
the time he was imprisoned for his zeal by the government, had been 
compelled to take up arms, and had not refused to do so. 

The Rev. J. Binr, of Manchester, ssid that although there might be 
dome indelicacy in a personal friend of Mr. Knibb's joining in the dis- 
cussion of this resolution, it might be thought on the other hand, that if 
such a person were silent it might seem as if he did not cordially agree in 
the sentiments expressed by others. Mr. O'Connell with his usual poing 
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and eloquence, had alluded to the many difficulties which the ardent zeal 
and perseverance of Mr. Knibb had overcome, and had shown how these 
difficulties had or.ly stimulated him to greater exertion, but those who 
had known Mr. Knibb for many years, and the course he had pursued 

knew well that to a mind like his—kind and tender, as well as ardent and 
zealous—the timidity of the friends of liberty, and the over pradence of 
many who offered him their counsel was far more painful. These persons 
complained that he was not sufficiently delicate in his expressions that 
he told the truth too boldly (hear, hear) —and even went so far as to 
shock the delicacy of some sensitive persons by calling things by their 
right names. (Hear, hear.) These were difficulties harder to overcome 
than calumny, but he had passed safely and successfully through them, 
and whatever he might have felt when his friends had endeavoured to 
restrain him, or at the fierce hostility of those who threatened him 
with destruction, he had been sustained and carried through the trial, 
and they had now to congratulate him in the success of their exertions, in 
which he had taken so prominent a part, and he trusted that he would live 
to see the day when they should meet to celebrate one universal jubilee 
of all mankind, and when the whole world should join in the dissemination 
of the principles of morality, religion, and peace. (Cheers.) 

Dr Cox felt anxious that on this occasion, the name of Mr. Burchell 
should not be forgotten, because he too, had stood in the front of the 
anxious battle that had been fought in Jamaica—he too, as Mr. 
O’Connell had observed, was a confessor, and almost a martyr, and at 
that moment was sinking under the effects of his exertions in Jamaica. 
He wished to see associated the names of Burchell, Gardner, Clark, and 
Knibb, for they were all “honourable men. (Cheers.) i 

After a short but eloquent eulogy on Mr. Knibb and his brother 
missionaries, from the Reverend Thomas Scales— 

Dr. Hosy said, with reference to one sentiment that had fallen from 
Mr. O'Connell, it ought to be remembered, that there had been 
young William Knibb,” a youth of twelve years old, who died of a fever 
produced by excess of joy on hearing that the members of his father’s 
church had united in the voluntary manumission of their slaves, and so 
deeply were these persons impreseed with the excellencies of the 
character of the young philanthropist, that they erected a tablet to his 
memory. He thought it would be interesting to the convention to know 
the trial which their friend had been called on to endure, and that his 
beloved child had fallen a martyr to the cause. (Hear.) 

Dr. G. K. Price said the gentleman who had preceded him, 
had spoken from reports from Jamaica; but he begged leave to 
present himself to them as one who for a series of years, had been 
acquainted with the operations of the Baptist missionaries and others in 
Jamaica. He thought his testimony would be valued, as in 1823, when 
he had first sailed to Jamaica, he went with the notion that the security 
of property in that island was likely to be disturbed by this result of 
their exertions, and he remembered that in his first communication from 
the island, he had expressed the opinion that they should do very well, if 
Mr. Buxton and others would only let them alone. But it was not 
long before he saw proper to recall this opinion, and he could state that he 
attributed it without reservation to the instructions of those excellent 
persons, and their judicious conduct in mn respects, the great prepara- 
tion that was made in the negro mind, for the benefit that was afterwards 
conferred on them. (Cheers.) Such was the spirit of honesty and 
morality that prevailed, that he could ig 8 property in Jamaica ina 
manner in which he could not do it in England, and such was the 
conviction of this truth there, that many of the slaves who had beenactive 
in destroying their chapels, had not been backward in supplying resources 
for raising them again. (Hear, hear.) He, (Dr. Price,) had had the 
honour of suffering some loss with the missionaries, and 
his doors to them and those belonging to them, when many others were 
shut, and he was desirous to offer his acknowledgments for the many 
benefits he had received from them in return. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously, and the 
convention adjourned till four o'clock. 


Evenine Sitrine. 

The convention re-assembled at Four o'clock. 

Mr. R. Jowrrr brought up the report of the committee appointed to 
consider the situation of the negro population of Upper Canada. It 
was as follows :— 

“ This committee, viewing with the deepest interest, and the most 
earnest solicitude, the state, condition, and welfare of the coloured 
popu stion of Upper Canada, and finding that attempts have been made 

y slave-holdersin the United States to re-capture and bring into captivity 
such fugitive slaves as have taken refuge in the province by accusations 
of felony; and as it has come to the knowledge of this committee that, 
in the attempted surrender of persons so charged, human life has been 
sacrificed, do earnestly recommend to this convention to address her 
Majesty’s secretary of state for the colonies, inquiring, as far as he deems 
consistent with the public service, whether instructions have been sent 
to her Reay a representative in Canada so to act, in the event of any 
renewed application, as will prevent a coloured fugitive from such 
surrender. bes 

“ And whereas public provision has been made in the different districts 
of Upper Canada for the purpose of education, and schools having been 
opened to which the coloured people have been invited by the lieutenant- 


so of opening 


governor of the province; and whereas the odious, unchristian prejudice 


nst colour has operated most detrimentally in frustrating the desires 
of the government by virtually excluding coloured persons from these 
schools, this committee strongly recommend the convention to address 
the colonial minister, requesting that he would issue such instructions 
as may insure to the coloured population of Upper Canada the benefit 
and blessings of education in common with the white inhabitants of the 
rovince. 

a This committee also begs respectfully to submit to this convention 
that it ney desirable that the paper of the Rev. Herbert Taylor, read 
by one of the secretaries, showing that slavery is a recognized principle 
of the Hudson’s Bay company, and that native Indians are held as slaves 
both by the company and its servants, should be brought as early as possi- 
ble under the notcie of the government, in order that immediate and 
effectual measures be taken for its entire suppression. 

Tuomas Rot vn, RIichaRD Davis Wass, 

Cuartzs Epwarp Lester, | R opent Jowirt, 

Joun W. Wayne, R opgsar Fonsrzx.“ 
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Mr. Fonsrar seconded the adoption of the report, which was unanimously 

to. 

Mr. Fonstza said he was deputed by his brother then engaged in the 
labours of the convention, to move— 

That this convention has heard with horror and detestation a few details 
of the appalling extent of the illegal trade in slaves from Africa to the 
Brazils ; and feels called upon to recommend the whole subject to the 
close and unremitting attention of the committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Soci a 

Mr. Paumpuny seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Fracuson moved, and Mr. Alderman Burer, of Liverpool, 
seconded the motion, that, 

This Convention has heard with deep regret and sorrow, of which the 
internal elave-trade is carried on from the older to the more newly settled 
slave-states of the North American Union, to the extent of upwards of 
80,000 victims annually to this uvrighteous traffic.“ 

% Resolved—That on expressing their detestation of this traffic, and in 
acknowledging that it excites their deep surprise and abhorrence that this 
should be protected and cherished by a nation which bas abolished the 
African slave-trade, and declared it to be piracy—tbis convention is im- 
preased with the conviction that such a systematic trade in man must be 
attended with excessive cruelty and wrong to the objects of it, and involved 
in its prosecution a fearful extent of barburity and hardness of heart on the 
part of the trader; and that effectual mesns ought to be forthwith taken in 
the United States of America to remove this stain from the character of 
that nation.” . 

Dr. Honcktx was anxious to say a few words respecting the colony of 
Liberia, of which be had been an anxious observer for many years. He 
desired not to raise a discussion respecting the success of the colony then, 
but he did bope that the Members of the Convention would fully consider 
the question in their private meditations. He could assure them that the 
question was much misunderstood. He deplored tbe sort of civil war, as 
he might term it, which raged amongst the friends of the negru upon this 
subject, and was sure it was only because of erroneous information 

‘upon it. 

A very desultory conversation ensued, many denying that the colony 
had been any benefit to the negro, but, on the contrary, a curse. There 

. seemed, however, to be a general wish not then to enter upon the subject, 
and as it was said —— 

Hon. J. G. Birney had received some late information upon the subject, 
he was called upon to speak. He said the Colonization Society was orga- 
nized in America in 1817, and consisted almost exclusively of slave- 
holders. They bad the complete control of all matters in the Society— 
their object was to remove all free blacks from America, because thev consi- 
dered they contaminated the slaves. The negro population, however, met 
and declared that they would not remove, and their reason was a most 
amiable one—they would not remove because their brethren were in 


Ultimately they assumed superiority over the heathen, and the latter feel- 
ing their inferiority snd degradation, hated and despised the former, and at 
length disaffection came among them. As to the cessation of the African 
slave-trade, he begged leave to make an observation. He had had a con- 
versation with Captain Richardson that morning, who told him the slave- 
trade was carried on in Liberia without any bindrance. 

The Key. C. Brat wished to ask the hon. gentleman, before he sat down, 
a question respecting the truth of a statement he had heard as exhibiting 
the feeling of the people of colour in New York. He had heard that the 
agent of a Company formed to institute a cemetry or burying-place for 
coloured people apart from the white, waited on a coloured „ for 
a contribution, but that gentleman declined giving one, and said, “ You 
have provided a large grave yard in Liberia, and therefore it is unnecessary 
to provide one here.” 

Hon. J G. Binney had not been aware of the anecdote himself, but he hed 
no doubt it well expressed the feelings of the coloured people with regard 
to the climate of Liberia. As tothe prosperity of the colony itself, he be- 
lieved the great mass of the people were in extreme want, and that multi- 
tudes of them were anxious to return to the United States. To show the 
mortality there, he might mention that an expedition, as it was called, was 
sent out from New Orleans, consisting of 150 persons, emigrants to that 
colony. A very intelligent coloured man, named Jure, who went out to 
explore the country, on his return told him (Mr. Birney,’ that witbin six 
months after the vessel sailed, 85 out of the 150 died. Frequent attempts 
had been mude to persuade the Board of Managers at Washington to er- 
bibit accurate statistical returns, but that had not yet been done. The co- 
lonization scheme in bis country was the strongest antagonist to the free 
principle advocated by the friends of the negro; and although it was inef- 
fectual in carrying out the object in view, yet it was not ineffective in its 
opposition to the Anti-Slavery Society. Tbe hon. gentleman concluded a 
very able and interesting address, amidst great applause, by moving the 
following resolution :— 

„That this convention regards the scheme of African colonization, 
proposed and urged by the American colonization society, as not only 
totally inadequate to the overthrow of slavery in the United States, but as 
tending powerfully to strengthen that unrighteous system,as deeply inju- 
rious to the best interests of the negro race, whether bond or free, both in 
America or Africa, and therefore as wholly unworthy of the countenance 
and aid of tbe philanthropist and the christian.” 

Jons Cnoprxn, Esq., seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Futter could not conceive how christian people could support 
colonization, for be conceived it was opposed to every christian principle. 

Mr. Bawxnistzn hoped tle convention would adopt some means by 
which those in England would be made aware of what had been doing in 
Liberia for the last seventeen years. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


slavery. (Cheers.) Ina meeting held in Philadelphia, in 1817, at which (To be continued. ) 
there were three thousand negros, they declared unequivocally their repug- . 
nance to tlie scheme, and that repugnance had been gradually growing Advertisement. 


ever since, so much so, that within the last twelve years no one had gone 
from the free States. All the emigration had been from the slave States, 
and be knew nothing in tbe Jaw of tbe States to prevent the former master 
of one of the slaves sent to Liberia from claiming bim again as a slave 
whenever he pleased. ‘The reason urged in favour of the Saciety was, 
that in the States it was impossible for the two races, the blacks and the 
whites, to live in harmony together. But such was the antipathy of the 
free-people of colour to the Society, that during a period of twenty years’ 
actual colonization, it had only been able to export about 5,000, bond and 
free. A great deal of cruel and relentless legislation bad been carried on 
against the free-coloured population. The State of Ohio, for instance, he 
believed, had passed a great many sanguinary laws against them since the 
institution of the Societv. The N of Obio bad passed a law which 
prevented the free-coloured man residing within the limits of the State— 
from giving testimony before a Court of Justice—so that those poor people 
had suffered the deepest wrongs without redress, (Hear, hear.) A co- 
Jovred man could not give testimony as to what was called a book account. 
A white man might prove an account before the proper tribunal, and was 
received as a good witness, but a coloured man was prevented doing so. 
He could not even bring forward the testimony of another coloured man 
if bis adversary wasawhite man, so tbat le was often cheated; but of 
course the virtuous part of the community did not avail themselves of that 
law, because they would not refuse payment of a just account. Iis 
opinion was, that before the institution of the Colonization Society, the 
condition of the free-coloured people in many parts of the country was 
improving, and they were permitted, where schools were established, to 
send their children to them; but after the colonization was carried into 
effect, vast portions of the children of the coloured people were excluded 
from those schools, although the coloured people were tuxed for the sup- 
port of those schools as well as the whites. It was sometimes said that 
portions of the tax paid by the coloured people was set apart for them, 
and they could bave their schools if oey pleased: but, in consequence of legal proceedings. 


the small number of the coloured people, and their dispersion over the The juries on these occasions were almost wholly composed of persons 
country, it was impossible to maintain a school exclusively for them; 40 belonging to a class who have uniformly and bitterly opposed the abo- 
that, in fact, the law amounted to an actual inhibition entirely. (Hear, hear.) tition of slavery, and the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause, and there is no 
Another argument put forth in favour of colonization was, that it would put hope whatever of obtaining justice for the parties against whom these 
an end to the slave-trade on the coast of Africa, and would christianize | verdicts have been given, but by an appeal to the Court of Error in the 
and civilize the people. He would make one remark on the probability, or Island, and, if requisite, to the ultimate tribunal in this country, which 
rather improbability, of ever succeeding by colonization in christianizing | Hill involve heavy legal expenses in addition to those already incurred. 
the heathen of Africa, He believed the history of the civilized world] To meet these expenses, an earnest appeal is now made to the liberality 
would not show a single instance in which christian colonization, as it was | of the British public. 

called, had been successful in christianizing the heathen. He might men- Amount already advertised. .....ccscececcececcceses +s £1533 18 0 
tion William Penn as the noblest specimen of a Christian statesman.— | Paul Austa Esq e 2 00 
(Hear, hear.) He doubted not the aborigines of the State of Pennsylvania W. T. Blair, Esq. BH „ 1 00 
would have been a christian people if they had survived ; but they bad Subscriptions will be received by J. H. Tredgold, Esq., Secretary to the 
been entirely exterminated, and in fact, that kind of colonization could not | Izritish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, or by 
be carried out. ‘The same result followed the Spanish colonization. Those any of the Members of the Committee, and by Henny Stenry, Secretary, 
who went out under Columbus were a christian people; and in che time 42, Trinity Square, Borough. 

of Columbus Spain was not exceeded as a religious country. They found | — = a = 

the Island of Hisponiola with a million of inhabitants. In fifteen’years that 

one million was reduced to 14,000, He thought colonisation was not effec- 

tual for this reason, namely, that those who went out to colonize naturally 

adopted the social organization to which they had been accustomed 


PERSECUTION IN JAMAICA. 
HE attention of the Friends of Religion, Justice, and Freedom, 
is earnestly solicited to certain iniquitous proceedings which have 
recently taken place in Jamaica, which, if not promptly and vigorously met, 
threaten not only the ruin of those against whom they have been directed, 
but the destruction of that liberty which has been purchased for the N egra 
at so costly æg sacrifice. 

At the Assizes tor the county of Cornwall, held at Montego Bay in July 
last, various actions were brought, under different pretexts, against several 
well-known friends of the labouring classes in that Island. Amongst the 
victims of these proceedings were a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
a Missionary belonging to the Baptist Society, and some of the magistrates 
specially e for the protection of the emancipated population, in 
each of which cases the jurors decided against the party accused, and 
in most of them with enormous damages, under circumstances which can 
leave no doubt that the design is to ruin those whose hatred of oppression 
has rendered them obnoxious to the enemies of freedom. 

At the same Assizes, a criminal information, filed by order of the Court 
against the Editor of a local newspaper for grossly defaming a Baptist 
minister, was tried, end the jury, witbout the formality of retiring to con- 
sider their verdict, immediately acquitted the defendant, contrary to the 
express direction of the Chief Justice, and the plaintiff was left with bis 
injuries unredressed, and a heavy amount of legal expenses to pav. 

These violent and reckless proceedings appear to have produced a 
greater excitement than bas been known in the island since the insur- 
rection in 1852. 

The Negros behave with admirable moderation, but they feel most 
deeply at the prospect of their best friends and protectors, of whom it 
was once sought to deprive them by brute force, now falling victims to the 
more specious, but not less effectual weapons of oppression, in the form of 
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1 ier to hand you from Zion’s Watchman, on American 
newspaper, the following abstract of proceedings on the 
subject of slavery, which took place in the conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, at timore, United States, in May 
last, and of the correspondence which I have had with Mr. Ryer- 
son thereon. 

I an, Sir, yours respectfully, 


Jonn ScosBie. 
Birmingham, 21st Aug., 1840. 
ABSTRACT. 


Baltimore, Thursday, May 21st, 1840. 
METHODIST CONFRRENCE.—BISHOP ROBERTS IN THE CHAIR. 
DISCUSSION ON BEPORT RELATIVE TO SLAVERY. 

Three resolutions presented by the committee against makin 
any alterations in the discipline on slavery, or taking any specia 
action on the subject. 

The Rev. Orange Scott, in the course of the discussion, quoted 
a varicty of accredited documents of the Wesleyan body against 
slavery, and in the course of his speech referred to the well known 
sentiments of the late Richard Watson, and to those of the Wes- 
leyan conference of 1830, 1835, 1836, and particularly dwelt on 
the memorable words of Dr. Bunting, who, in his reply to Dr. 
Fisk, said, that “slavery is ulways wrong, ESSENTIALLY, EPERNALLY, 
AND INCURABLY WRONG. Die it must, and happy should I have 
been had they (the gencral conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church) passed sentence of death upon it? 

Friday, May 20th, 1840. 
BISHOP HEDDING IN THE CHAIR. 

Mr. Scott had still ion of the floor. He was followed 
shortly by Mr. Roszell and Dr. Capers, and subsequently by 
Dr. Bangs in reply, who said at the close of his speech,“ I unhesi- 
tatingly declare npon this floor, that I do not believe that slavery 
is a sin against God under all circunstances ; neither did Wesley 
believe it, or Coke, or Asbury, or the early conferences. Alu- 
sion had been made to our Wesleyan brethren ; but, previous to 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, they instructed their 
missionaries in those islands to have nothing to do with slavery.” 
Dr. Bangs was followed by Ecerton Ryerson, one of the repre- 
sentatives from Canada, who said, “ There has been allusion made 
to the doings of the British conference on slavery, which he 
doubted not Mr. Newton would satisfactorily explain if he were 
present: as however he was not, he should attempt it, parti- 
cularly as he was in attendance at the British conference at the 
time referred to. It should be remembered, le remarked, that 
though that conference as a body had always entertained the 
sentiments of Mr. Wesley on the subject of slavery, yet they never 
deemed it their duty to take any conference action on the subject 
until 1830: for scores of years preceding they always instructed 
their missionaries to use che utmost caution in regard to inter- 
meddling with it in the local governments whcre they were 
stationed ; and during this whole time they abstained from any 
conference action upon it at home :—and why was this! Because 
they thought the time had not yet come for such action. Allusion 

been made to what Dr. Bunting said at the time he responded 
to Dr. Fisk in the British conference, but part of the words used 
by Dr. Bunting on that occasion had been left out; what they 
were, however, the reporter says, he did not inform us, but 
attempted to make it appear, that Dr. B. and Dr. F. perfectly 
agreed on the subject, and that the sentiments of that conference 
perfectly harmonized with the views of those who oppose modern 
abolitionism inthe Methodist Episcopal church! These were his 
own viewa, and the views of the church generally in Canada, and 
to these he was pledged as the editor of the Christian Guardian. 
Indeed he had utterly refused to resume the editorship of that 
paper several years since, unless he could be permitted by its 
patrons utterly to refrain from attacking or interfering with the 
institutions of the United States. (Immense and long continued 
capping and stamping, a sort of cheering demonstration, by the 
way, which we have never seen in a general conference before.) 
He disclaimed all connexion with or sympathy for the Anti- 
alavery conventions, societies, and irregular proceedings in the 
United States on this subject. They had had action on the sub- 
ject in several of their district meetings, and conflicting action, but 
they had determined to expurgate everything of the kind from 
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their journals, as he hoped the annual conferences of the United 
States would from theirs. He expressed no sentiment on the 
subject of slavery, and wished to express none, but such as is con- 
tained in the discipline of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Mr. Ryerson was followed by Dr. Capers, a slave-holder, who 
said, He thanked the brother from Canada for the strong sym- 
pathy he had expressed for SOUTHERN INsTITUTIONS,” and alluded 
to the position taken by our English brethren, and expressed the 
affectionate regard he entertained for them, &c., Kc. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Newcastle, August 8th, 1840. 
Rey. AND DEAR SIR, 

I think it due to you to inform you that it is my intention, 
on Monday evening next, to make some observations on a 
speech said to have been delivered by you at the late Baltimore 
conference, in support of the peculiar institutions of the southern 
states, and which was received with such rapturous applause by 
the slave-holders then present. I regret that I shall be compelled 
to take this course, especially as I had always understood that you 
were the enemy of slavery, and the friend of the oppressed. 

I am, dear sir, your’s respectfully, 
JOHN Scon.e, 

P.S.—The adjourned Anti-slavery meeting will be held in 
Salem Chapel, Wood Street, in consequence of the lecture room 
in Nelson Street being pre-engaged. 


Rev. E. Ryerson, &c. Kc. 


Monday, 6 o’clock, T. 31. 
Newcastle, August 10th, 1540. 
My pan Sin, 

I beg to acknowledge yours of the 8th instant, and had 
hoped to have been able to attend the Anti-slavery meeting ot 
which you have given me notice; but having just returned from 
the Methodist chapel, at which I have been occupied upwards of 
five hours in the delivery of an address on the objects of my 
mission to this country, I find myself so completely exhausted 
and indisposed, that I am utterly unable to go out this evening. 

Of course you have an unrestricted right to comment in any 
way you may think advisable ; but your stating that I had been 
reported to have delivered a speech at the Baltimore conference, 
“in support of the peculiar institutions of the southern states,“ 
&c., surprises me much. I have never delivered a speech con- 
taining such words, or conveying such an idea—nor seen the 
report of one; and God forbid I should say one word in pallia- 
tion, much less in favour of the accursed system of slavery in anv 
country. I did make some remarks in the Baltimore conference, 
one of which was checred, and the whole of which were after- 
wards briefly, but most erroneously, reported in the New York 
Christian Advocate and Journal. The remark that was cheered 
had no reference to slavery, or tothe southern states at all. It 
was an introductory general remark, in which I expressed my 
friendly feeling towards the Americans as a nation and a neigli- 
bouring government; and that so far from cherishing hostile 
feelings towards them, I had said in my own native country, 
previously to my appointment to the management of an official 
periodical, that I should not employ it as a medium of attack 
upon the Tepon can institutions of our American neighbours. T 
then proceeded to correct. some statements which had been made 
in reference to what Dr. Bunting had said to Dr. Fisk in 1836, at 
which time I happened to be in this country. The circumstances 
under which I spoke are as follows: A speaker had mistaken and 
erroneously represented the circumstances alluded to. The Rev. 
Mr. Newton, representative of the British conference, was not 
present at the moment. On his entering the chapel I mentioned 
to him what had been stated, and suggested that he had better 
correct it. Mr. Newton thought it would hardly be proper for 
him to do so, as he had not heard the remark. I then intimated 
that I would do so under his correction. Shortly after I arose, 
and after two or three introductory remarks, stated the circum- 
stances alluded to in reference to Dr. Bunting and the British 
conference, and to my statements Mr. Newton nodded assent. 

A few days afterwards I saw the report of what I had been 
supposed to say ; but it was a misapprehension and erroneous 
representation of the drift and inpar of my remarks, I showed 
the paper to Mr. Newton. e a his surprise, and 
remarked, “ What will they think in England on reading such a 
statement! I immediately sat down, and wrote to the reporter a 
correction of my reported observations, As I left Baltimore 


within half-an-hour after I had delivered my letter to the 


reporter, informing him that he had, as I supposed from my 
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rapid utterance, mistaken the import and bearing of my principal 
allusions and remarks, I have never since seen a copy of the paper 
to learn the insertion of my letter. oe ee 

I well recollect the concluding remark which, in the meagre 
summary report of what I said, was attributed to me, as it con- 
tained a sentiment to which I should be very sorry to subscribe. 
I was reported to have said, that christianity was the only legiti- 
mate means of abolishing slavery. The whole of the concluding 
sentence was, to the best of my recollection, verbatim, as follows : 
„Of the’ best or most proper means to be employed in different 
parts of this country to abolish slavery, I do not feel myself com- 
petent to express an opinion; but it is my full conviction that 
slavery must disappear before the progress of christianity, as dark- 
ness before the rising sun.” 

If I had the paper before me, I could point out other errors 
which I corrected in my letter to the reporter, and which he told 
. + would be forwarded for publication; but I cannot now call 
thom to mind. i 

Should yon think proper to refer to the subject this evening, 
you are liberty to make such use of this note as vou please, 
written in great haste and under great languor and fatigue. 

Your’s very truly, 


Ecrrton RYERSON. 
John Scoble, Esq. 


Not having seen a copy of the New York Christian Advocate 
aud Journal, Tam unable to say how far it may agree or disagree 
with the report of Mr Ryerson’s speech in the Zion’s Watchman, 
on which my letter was founded; but [ would ask that gentleman 
whether he is correctly oe to have said,—Ist, That the lan- 
guage attributed to Dr. Bunting by the Rev. Orange Scott, was 
so modified as to be susceptible of another and different meaning 
to that which Mr. Scott ascribed to it — 2nd, Whether he said 
that the views of the British and American conferences harmonised 
in condemning modern abolitionism !—3rd, Whether his own views 
and that of the Wesleyan Church in Canada, accorded with those 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in the United States on this 
subject — 4th, Whether, as editor of the Christian Guardian, he 
“utterly refused,” as one of the institutions of the United States, 
to attack or interfere with the system of slavery which exists 
there —and 5th, Whether at the Baltimore conference“ he dis- 
claimed all connexion orsympathy withthe anti-slavery conventions, 
societies, and irregular proceedings in the United States on this 
subject ?? For my own part, until Mr. Ryerson gives perfectly 
satisfactory answers to these questions, I for one cannot give him 
credit for bee an abolitionist ; and if it be true, as I have good 
grounds for believing, that the Christian Guardian, of which he is 
the editor, is entircly silent on the subject of slavery, then we 
have strong proof that, if he dare not defend the system of slavery, 
neither will he condemn it. He must permit me to say, that-such 
conduct is utterly inconsistent with the idea of his being an aboli- 
tionist, and as such, entitled to a cordial reception from the friends 
of the oppressed slave in this country. 


J.S. 


ON FREE LABOUR. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Without entering into any of the estimates of the cost of a 
home-bred slave, it may be enough to state that they all unite in 
proving that he 1s clear to his master at the age at which slaves 
are usually imported, his labour previous to this period having de- 
frayed the expense of rearing him from infancy. 

The average price of the imported slave being £40., it is 
obvious, therefore, that at this period he has cost just this sum more 
than the other ; and if we give to each ten years of effective 
labour, a period much beyond the usual term of life where slaves 
are imported, we findthat this alone, with interest, will add from 
£8. to £10. per annum to the cost of his labour as compared with 
the home-bred slave, , 

But, in addition to this, his labour is less productive, a fact 
universally admitted, and which can hardly require proof when 
we consider the advantage enjoyed by the latter of being born in 
the country, and seasoned to the climate. The produce of sugar 


per slave in our West India colonies, from 1791 to 1795, when the | 


slave-trade was rife, as compared with that in the years previous 
to emancipation, goes to show that the difference in productive- 
ness is fully one-fourth in favour of the latter. Now, if we take 
into account these two items alone, and add to them the waste of 
life in 5 the imported slave, we are confident that we are 
much below the reality in coming to the conclusion that slave- 
culture, supported by the slave-trade, costs twice as much as that 
kept up by natural increase. 
n support of the above conclusion, your committee will quote 
only a single fact. 
he Brazilians arc slave-importers—the Americans are slave- 
breeders. Cotton is extensively grown in both countries. The 
planters reside on their estates in both, which are generally free 
from mortgage ; the trade of the world is free to both, and neither 
of them enjoy bounties or protections, There is, therefore, per- 
Herd fair play for the trial of the two systems, The point at 
issue, therefore, is, which of the two has succeeded best, remember- 
ing tliet the only difference between them is slave importing and 
slaverbreeding. Commencing with the peace of 1814, when the 
igour, the Brazilians 


alavestyade was carried on with renewed vi 
supplied this country with 128,472 bags of cotton, whilst the 
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Americans little exceeded them in number of bags, being then 
only 165,046. But in the years 1827 to 1831, we find the Ame- 
rican supply had increased to 556,307 ; being 337 per cent. whilst 
the Brazilian supply had only increased to 161,467 bags, or about 
25 per cent.; and in the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, we find that 
the average supply of American cotton, had increased to 926,986 
bags per annum, while that of. Brazilian had decreased to 117,602 
bags perannum. During the same period, the price of cotton has 
been reduced from an average of about nineteen pence per Ib., to 
one of about sevenpence per lb., or to nearly one-third of its 
former price, a reduction manifestly occasioned by a cheaper mode 
of production in America, from the cheaper kind of labour em- 
ployed, as the two countries are on a par in everything but 
this, that the Brazilians import their slaves, the Americans re 
them.* 

As a system of slave-cultivation, that of the United States is 
acknowledged to be the most economical in the world: but we can- 
not leave this subject without calling attention to the important 
fact, that, though ihe American cultivation of cotton by slavery has 
almost wholly superseded its growth in our colonies, and greatly 
checked its increase in the Brazils, yet the Corslininns themselves 
have been driven out of the cultivation of indigo in consequence 
of its still cheaper production by free-labour in the East Indies. 

Fifty years ago, little or no indigo was exported from British 
India. The whole of that article then used in Europe was the 
product of slave-labour. A few individuals in Bengal employed 
their capital and their intelligence in inciting the natives to 
enlarge their cultivation of it, and in preparing it for the Euro- 
pean market; and, though abundantly discouraged in the first 
instance, yet, the duties being nearly equalized, their efforts were 
at length crowned with complete success. Such, indeed, has been 
the effect of British skill and capital united, when employed in 
calling free-labour into action, that, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous freight (five times their present rate) which, for a time, the 
importers of it had to pay, the indigo of India has been gradually 
displacing from the market the 1980 grown by slaves; until, at 
length, with the help of the free-trade, and the lighter freights con- 
sequent sl it, there is not now one ounce of indigo, the produce 
of slave-labour, imported into Europe; while the value of the 
ra grown in British India amounts to nearlv four millions 
sterling annually. The only existing competitors in this branch 
of trade are the free-labourers of Guatimala and the Caraccas ; 
and their competition, which had for a time been nearly extin- 
guished, is now reviving only with the new-born liberties of these 
regions. 

As the limits of this report will only permit your committee 
to enter very briefly into some of the considerations connected 
with this important subject, they refer such persons as may be 
desirous of aan J the investigation, to the following publica- 


tions, to which in the preceding statement, they ha largel 
indebted :— 3 : R . 


1. Hodgson's Letter to Jay on the Comparative Expe 
Free and Slave-labour, Liverpack: 1823. SAREE 
2. Letter on the Injurious effects of High Prices, and the 
Beneficial Effects of Low Prices in the Condition of Slavery. By 
James Cropper, 1823. 
3. Relief of West India Distress. Ditto, 1824. 
4. Support of Slavery Investigated, 1824. 
_5. An Important ag Leh to the People of Illinois, on the Inju- 
rious Effects of Slave-Labour, Philadelphia, 1824. 
6. A Short Review of the Slave-Trade and Slavery, with con- 
siderations on the benefit which would arise from Cultivating 
Tropical Productions by Free-Labour. By John Sturge. 


Birmingl 827. 
7. Wages or the Whip. By 5 


7 Josiah Conder, 1833. 
8. Review of the Report of a Select Committee of the House of 


Commons, on the State of the West India Colonies. By James 
Cropper, 1832. 
9. Vindication of a Loan 


to the West India Planters. By 
James Cropper, 1833. 


Your committee feel that they cannot pursue this subject 


further, without alluding to the writings of one long known to 
many in this assembly, who has but a very few months since been 
called from his self-denying labours to his eternal reward the late 
James Cropper, of Liverpool. To those who estimated and loved 
him they need not dwell on the originality of thought, the 
wl of intellect, the singleness of heart and purpose, the un- 
bounded benevolence, and above all, the christian humility which 
distinguished his character. To such as were strangers to him it 
would be OL to proclaim them, for he sought not human 
applause. His life was prolonged until the final completion of 
great measure to which many of his best years had been 


® The correctness of this conclusion is in no d abaken by the well 
known fact, that alarge number of slaves are . from Mary- 
land and Virginia into the southern states, because it is shown by the census, 
that the slave-population of the latter is not only kept up independent of 
this supply, but is increasing at a rate which it is wholly inadequate to 
account for. The increase in these atates, exclusive of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, in the ten years, from 1820 to 1830, was 548,821, or upward of fifty 
per cent. on the whole slave-population. Now, on the highest possible 
estimate, not one-third of this number could have been imported during 
the above period ; the remainder must have been the natural increase, and 
it is therefore undeniable, that the system of laboer employed is, as we 
have stated above, that of slave-breeding.—See Book of the United States. 
By Grenville Mellen, New York, 1839. 
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devoted—the abolition of slavery throughout the British domi- 


the production of sugar had actually fallen in 1839 below the home 


nions ; and regarding it, as he always did, but as a prelude to the consumption, and occasioned an increase of price, even ter 
universal emancipation of the negro race, we may be permitted to than Mr. C. anticipated, and holding out a stimulus to production 


believe that, if the spirits of the glorified dead are ever suffered to 
revisit the scenes of their earthly labours, he is now rejoicing over 
this Convention, assembled from distant lands to accomplish the 
object which was dearest to him while on earth. At an early 


riod of the anti-slavery movement, he directed the faculties of 


is powerful mind to the investigation of that branch of the sub- 
ject which we are now considering and in a series of able pam- 
phlets, demonstrated its important bearing on the emancipation 
of the slaves in our colonies, and the extinction of slavery. 
He showed, a by the operation of that wonderful and 
beautiful law which we have endeavoured to explain, the rapidly 
decreasing fertility of the soil, under a system of siavery, had 
never failed to compel the planter to adopt a more economical 
mode of cultivation, which ended in approximating the condition 
of his slaves to that of freemen, except where, as in our colonies, 
a wasteful and expensive system was maintained by bounties and 
monopolies, or, as in the United States, large tracts of new and 
fertile land drew off the population by an internal slave-trade. He 
exposed, in all their intricacies, the multiplied delusions practised 
on us by the slave-holders in the colonies, the vast cost at which 
we maintained our colonial system, and its monstrous and destruc- 
tive results; and he pointed out the infallible tendency of the 
competition of free-labour, to counteract the evils of slavery and 
ultimately to extinguish it. He persisted in pressing these views 
on the attention of the British public, in spite of opposition and 
obloquy—in spite of the attempts of many well-meaning philan- 
thropists to set them aside, as a mere commercial view of the 
question, and in spite of the most unworthy imputations cast on 

is own motives and character, None acquainted with the 
history of the abolition struggle in this country can entertain a 
doubt of the immense influence they had in determining the final 
event, as they gradually found their way into most of the debates 
in the House, and most of the publications issued from the press. 

Your committee wish to draw your attention to a few posan 
in his writings, in order to shew with what sagacity he foresaw the 
results of emancipation in our colonies, and to point out the exact, 
and, in relation to this question, most instructive coincidence of 
the event with his predictions. 

In his Support of Slavery Investigated, published in 1824, he 
SaVB °*— 

“ If benevolent or virtuous feeling is strong enough, without 
ary other motive, to effect the extinction of slavery in the British 
dominions, have we any good grounds for supposing the same 
motives will operate on other nations who hold a great part of 
these Africans in slavery? Have the French, the paniards, or 
Portuguese, followed us in the abolition of the slave-trade? From 
whence, then, are these poor beings to hope for the restoration of 
their rights! Can we do nothing for them? We can prove to 
the world at large that slavery is a bad and impolitic system, and 
that converting the slaves into free labourers, will be a change 
nearly as advan us asthe introduction of machinery in the 
Abe u. of cotton; and then we are as sure that the French will 
ollow us in the one case, as they have done in the other. 

In the Vindication of a Loan to the Planters, published in 
1833, he says, in king of the proposed compensation, and 
urging, that it should be a Ioan instead of a gift, Page 10 :— 

‘ If the contemplated change should prove to be as great a 
benefit to the West Indians as J believe it will be, nothing could 
be more absurd than to give them £15,000,000 to induce them to 
accept a still greater benefit.“ 

And again, in page 18 :— 

„When the slaves are emancipated, the estates with the sugar 
mills might be left to tenants, who could manage them with eman- 
cipated labourers, and pay a rent as English farmers do. The 
mere collection of rents for non-resident planters would be very 
simple, and would only cost a moderate commission upon the net 
income, instead of a high rate on the gross produce.“ Page 11. 

When emancipated, the slaves wili no uri be the property 
of the master ; but it may be shown, that, as landowners, their pro- 
perty will be more increased by an addition to the free population 
than if the same were held in daens” 

In his review of the Report of the West India Committee, 
also published in 1833, after dwelling on the permanent advantages 
of emancipation, he says 

“ Besides all these permanent advantages, there would probably 
bea a temporary profit from a reduction in the cultivation of 
sugar, the growth of which might, for a few years, be brought 
helow the increased consumption of the country, the ora growth 
being 30,000 to 40,000 tons per annum: above it. If the growth 
should be reduced only 20,000 tons, or to about 180,000 tons per 
annum, an advance of 6s. per cwt. would be very probable, and 
would add to the profits of the planters £1,080,000 per annum. 
To give such a temporary advance of price, in order to introduce 
the cultivation by free labour in the west, and improve and extend 
it in the east, would very soon be repaid by more abundant sup- 


plies, and low prices.” 
It is ey necessary to point out that already in this the 
second year of freedom, all these predictions have been exactly 
d. France is at this moment preparing to follow us in the 
emancipation of her slaves. The planters have not only received 
i tinh Ba eran of compensation, but their estates are more valu- 


able before, and their prosperit ter than at any period. 
Their estates are,in many cases, already let to tenants; and Fally, 


by free-labour, of which we are convinced the fruits will soon be 
apparent. 


hile the results of emancipation had thus been clearly fore- 


| seen by the abolitionists of this country, only differing from their 


rediction, in having far transcended their most sanguine hopes, let 
it not be said that because the produce of sugar has diminished, 
and because labour is scarce in some of our colonies, this circum- 
stance forms an exception to the general rule. We foresaw and 
predicted its occurrence, and although, from causes which none 
could foresee, the temporary rise in the price of sugar has been so 
great as to become a grievous tax on the people of this country, 
yet confident as we are that the advance is only temporary, and 
that its very excess will cause a more speedy re-action, we cannot 
lament it as an evil. The advanced price of sugar will stimulate 
its production by free-labour all over the world. It will operate 
as a bounty for raising it by an improved system of manufacture, 
which, once thoroughly brought into action, will go on with accele- 
rated speed, and will in every successive year, exercise an increas- 
ing influence in promoting the downfall of slavery. The present 
is a moment of critical importance in the competition of free with 
slave-labour ; and it is of the utmost consequence that we 
scize it, and make the most of it. While your committee there- 
fore, would urge you cordially to co-operate with every plan tor 
raising tropical productions by free labour all over the world ; and 
while they look especially to our Indian empire, as to a boundless 
and, with one exception, almost untried field for these operations, 
they feel it their especial duty, at this juncture, to direct the atten- 
tion of abolitionists to our colonies in the west. There we have 
a free black population rapidly advancing in intelligence, who 
know their rights, and will soon be able to protect themselves in 
the enjoyment of them—a population, too, it should never be for- 
gotten, who have becn our slaves, and whose welfare we are 
therefore bound, by every recollection of former wrong, as well as 
by every sentiment of justice, to promote. 

In some of our older colonies, where the fertility of the soil 
has been exhausted, it has long been foreseen, that, after emanci- 
pation, the cultivation of sugar must be relinquished on many of 
the estates. We have some documents before us which show that 
this article is at the present time in Jamaica produced on some 
estates at twice the cost at which it is produced on others; a state 
of things which cannot continue long under a free-systein. The 
less productive lands will soon be applied to raising other kinds 
of produce, and although it is nrobablé the value of estates in 
„ will not be diminished, it is pretty certain tliat tlie pro- 

uce of sugar, 80 far as these islands are concerned, will fall off 
et more. The 1 attempts to keep down the rate of wages 
below their natural level in some of them, may be regarded as an 
expiring struggle to maintain the cultivation of sugar where it 
oun to be relinquished. 
ut we have no fear that the produce of this article in our 
colonies will be permanently diminished. In Trinidad and 
British Guiana there is a vast extent of unoccupied land of almost 
boundless fertility, sufficient to grow sugar for the whole world. 
In these colonies the cultivation is at present immensely profitable, 
and labour is in such great demand that there is reason to believe 
the planters would grant us any concession or securities we can 
ask, if we will only aid them in obtaining it. 

While, therefore, we deprecate the introduction of ignorant and 
helpless beings from another hemisphere into these colonies, we 
think that, if a sufficient guarantee can be obtained for securing 
entire frecdom and equal rights to free black immigrants from our 
West India colonics, immense advantages would ensue. We are 
aware of the difficulties of obtaining such a gnarantec, but we 
cannot believe them insuperable, Let immigration once set in, 
and it will, in all probability, soon flow onward, as we can sce no 
limit to the demand for labour; and as the population of our other 
colonies, hitherto kept down by oppression, will doubtless increase 
with almost uncxampled rapidity, under the blessings of freedom, 
there can be no fear of a want of new settlers, whether it he 
labourers or free black proprietors. ‘Thanks to the labours of our 
missionaries, these would reach the shores of British Guiana, 
intelligent, civilized, and christianized. Under an improved 
system of cultivation, the 1 accompauiment of freedom, 
where animal labour and the plough are employed more and the 
sinews of man less, their labour would soon become productive 
beyond example.“ Under these circumstances, it cannot admit of 
a doubt, that pute would soon be raised in unlimited quantity, 
and ata price which, after a fair profit to the planter, would still 
be low enough to undersell in all the markets of Euro e, the 
bloodstained produce of Cuba and the Brazils. If there be any 
truth’ in the a R we have endeavoured to explain, the 
transport of human beings to these charnel houses of death would 


It will hardly be believed, that, that simplest of agricultural imple- 
ments, the plough, has been hitherto almost unknown in our sugar colonies. 
Several planters have recently introduced it on their estates; and the result 
has been as might have been anticipated, an immense saving of human 
labour. In the French islands, two hands are reported to do, with its aid, 
the work formerly done by ten in our own islands, it is stated in one instance 
to enable two men, in snother a single man to do the work of ten, and Mr. 

erson mentions en estate in Jamaica, under the management of a Mr. 
Stewart, which had formerly about one-bundred slaves, furnishing an 
effective working gang of 30. The whole cultivation of which, was now 
carried on with the plough, by three men and a boy 
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then ceasc, as it would no longer repay the risks of the passage. 
The slave-trade would thus be at an end, and, as the competition 
of free-labour held on its course, these nations would ultimately | 


It is impossible to contemplate such glorious results without an 


OF COTTON IN INDIA. 


MEETING OF THE MANCH ESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


A special general meeting of the Manchester chamber of commerce 
was convened by advertisement, on Thursday to receive the report of 
the directors on the measures taken by the East India Company for 
promoting the growth of cotton in India, and to confer on the prospect 
which is held out of increasing the supply of this important raw 
material, 

The chair was occupied by J. B. Smith, Esq., president of the 
chamber, and there were present a number of the most wealthy and 
influential manufacturers of Manchester and its neighbourhood. 

It may also be mentioned that there were on the table three speci- 
mens of India cotton, which had undergone one of the first operations of 
manufacture. They were all the produce of the same piece of land, and 
were numbered one, two, and three, to denote the different machines 
through which they had passed. Numbers one and two had undergone 
the ordinary operation of ginning to which American cotton is 
usualiy first subjected, and appeared to be in a somewhat rough 
state. Number three had been operated upon by a new machine, 
invented by Messrs. Fawcett and Co., of Liverpool, and was stated 
to be worth, in consequence of the superior work of the new machine, 
from a farthing to three-eighths of a penny more than numbers one 
and two. 

The chairman, after reading the advertisement convening the meeting, 
observed that India was capable of furnishing any quantity of cotton for 
the supply of the English market; and after the directors of the East 
India Company had sent, down to Liverpool, and shown them what had 
been done, he thought there was no necessity for the board making any 
apology for calling them together. There was nothing in the course 
which the chamber had pursued that could afford the least ground of 
jealousy on the part of their brethren of the United States. The 
chamber, he had no doubt, were all wishful that we should deal with our 
own colonies in their produce, rather than with other and independent 
countries. They had no wish to pat down the growth of cotton in any 
country. On the contrary, it was their wish that it should be cultivated 
wherever it was possible. At the same time, they saw no reason why 
the people of this country should be taxed to pay for the government of 
our colonies, and at the same time be made to pay double the value of 
articles to other countries which were produced in our own colonies. At 
the present period we were made to pay double the price which we 
ought to pay for timber, which we could produce, from other countries. 
We were made to pay more than double the price which we ought to pay 
for our sugar and coffee, so that we were taxed in an indirect manner to 
an amount of seven or eight millions per annum in these two articles 
alone. Ifthe cotton of India should untortunately be put upon the same 
footing with our other colonial produce, then the promotion of the growth 
of cotton in India, instead of being a blessing, would be a curse to the 
country. He hoped, however, that a more enlightened period was 
dawning upon the country, and that there would be nothing to obstruct 
their enterprise. He would not detain them longer, but would call upon 
the vice-president, in the absence of the secretary, Mr. Boothman, who 
was ill, to read the report. M: 

Holland Hoole, Esq., the vice-president of the chamber, then read the 
follcwing report :— 


CULTIVATION 


REPORT OP THB DIRECTORS TO A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING OP THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCB AND MANUFACTURES AT MANCHESTER, ON 
THE GROWTH OF COTTON IN INDIA, 


«The question of obtaining cotton from various countries must 
necessarily be interesting to a manufacturing community whose pros- 
perity greatly depends upon a plentiful and steady supply of the raw 
material, since it must be obvious that security against the contingencies 
of failing crops, political disagreements, or unsteadiness of price arising 
from speculative combinations, must be in proportion to the number of 
channels from whence we derive our supplies. The board, therefore, 
have great satisfaction in calling together the members of the chamber 
to report upon the progress which has been made towards obtaining an 
increased supply and improved quality of East Indian cotton, a subject 
which has engaged much of their attention, and has for severa) years past 
had a prominent place in their annual reports to the Chamber. The 
importance of improving the cultivation of Indian cotton has long been im- 
pressed upon the chambers of commerce of Bombay and Bengul, and 
many valuable communications have been received by the board from 
these bodies during a correspondence of several years, in which sugges- 
tions have been mutually made as to the best means of accomplishing the 
obiect in view. The nature of some of the difficulties in India to 
the successful cleaning of cotton will be best seen by the following 
extracts from a communication from the chamber of commerce at 
Bombay in 1837:— 16 4 

« Some impediments exist arising from the climate, to which it seems 
necessary to draw your attention. The south-west monsoon commences 
generally on this side India early in June, when all communication ceases 
with the coast, and, from the state of the roads and rivers, with the 
interior generally. The cotton begins to be gathered about the end of 
February, but it is not generally ready for picking until the middle of 
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March; thus eleven or twelve weeks is all the period the natives have 
annually to gather, clean, prepare, and ship the cotton for the Bombay 
market, and to store from the weather what they cannot ship before 
e rainy feason commences 
„ « Labourers are thus in great request at that time, all these opera- 
tions being done by manual labour; and each churka requires two men or 
women to turn it, and another to feed or supply it with cotton. 

„ At the commencement of the season, more time and care are given 


more efficient and cheaper mode of preparing it for market, the chamber 
of commerce at Bombay, in 1837, forwarded to this chaml-er and also to 
the chamber of commerce at Glasgow, a churka, the machine used in 
India for cleaning cotton, and also several Fa’ „. coon as 5 
from the field, with the seed attached to it, for the purpose o making 
experiments in cleaning by any new machine which might be invented. 
This board invited the attention of ingenious mechanics to the subject by 
public advertisement, announcing that the churka would be exhibited to 
any person desirous of seeing it. The result was several to 
improve it, but the desirable object of cleaning large quantities with 
facility and economy has not been attained. 

‘In December, 1838, a deputation from this board presented a 
memorial to the court of directors of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, suggesting a modification of the land tax of Ipdia, the abrogation of 
the system of levying the tax in kind, the improvement of the roads, the 
construction of piers, quays, and storing warehouses at the ports; and 
praying that every e might be removed and encouragement given 
to capitalists to embark in the cultivation of cotton in India. 

‘* Copies of the above memorial were presented by the deputation to 
Sir James Carnac, the recently appointed Governor of Bombay, on the 
12th of January, 1839, and to Sir John Cam Hobhouse, President of the 
Board of Control, on the 19th of the same month. 

The deputation, in their interviews with Sir James Carnac and with 
the India board, found that an opinion extensively prevailed that such 
physical difficulties existed in the soil of India as would prevent any 
great improvement in the quality of cotton grown in that country. These 
Opinions were, we have reason to hope, successfully combated by the 
deputation, and a promise was promptly given to take the whole subject 
into serious consideration. 

This promise was not suffered to remain a dead letter. On the 15th 
March, 1849, a ‘despatch from the court of directors of the honourable 
East India Company to the governor-general of India in council,’ (a copy 
of which was printed in the appendix to the annual report of this chamber 
for the past year) was forwarded, transmitting ‘copies of the memorials 
received from the chambers of commerce of Glasgow and Manchester, and 
from the East India Association of Liverpool and Glasgow, on the subject 
of cultivating cotton in India,’ and referring to the measures which had 
been pursued fram time to time with little success: the honourable court 
expressed the great interest it continued to feel in the extension of the 
cultivation uf that article, and the steps which had been taken ‘to engage 
parties in the United States willing to proceed to India, and duly quali- 
fied for the purpose of instructing and superintending the natives in the 
cultivation of cotton, and the proper mode of cleaning it by means of 
machinery.“ The honourable court also authorised his Excellency ‘to 
offer rewards of auch an amount as he might consider sufficient to 
stimulate parties engaged in the production to exhibit cotton of good 
growth, and cleaned by machinery.’ ‘The minute by the governor- 
general of India, dated Simla, August 14th, 1839,’ in reply to this 
despatch (a copy of which was printed in the appendix to the annual 
report of the chamber for the past year) is an able and enlightened docu- 
ment. His Excellency says, ‘ All the value of success in introducing in 
India a better produce of cotton suited for the immense manufactures 
of England is fully appreciated by me.’ He then enters into a minute 
examination of the memorials laid before him—the difficulties to en- 
counter in carrying into effect the wishes of the honourable court, and 
the best course to be adopted to facilitate the experiment of the parties 
to be brought over from the United States. It is satisfactory to observe 
the wise discrimination exercised by his Excellency between the artificial 
fosterings of the devotion of capital to particular employments by systems 
of bounties,’ and the wholesome encouragement to laudable enterprise 
by the removal of all obstacles to the free employment of capital and 
labour. The sentiment expressed by the governor-general on this point, 
and the steps taken to remove existing impediments to freedom of in- 
dustry, warrant the hope that the enlightened views entertained by his 
Excellency will be fully carried out. Already the transit duties on in- 
ternal intercourse have been abolished throughout the presidencies of 
Bengal and Bombay—a boon (says the ‘ Minute’) ‘I trust to be soon 
conferred on the territories of Madras. From this measure we may look 
for the best effects, in the quickening of every enterprize which my 
seem to rest upon really solid foundations.’ It is further observed, wi 
reference to the memorial of this chamber, suggesting ® modification of 
the land-tax that it is now the general rule and practice throughout India 
that the assessment on land cultivated with superior products shall not be 
higher than the average rate of land of similar quality whatever the crop 
reared on it. His Excellency appears to have misapprehended the 
meaning of the chamber, which was, that the amount of the land-tax 
generally was excessive, and calculated to discourage the production, not 
only of cotton, but of every other commodity. With respect to the 
abolition of the system of levying taxes in kind, the ‘ Minate’ states that 
the custom of taking revenue in kind, is no where retained.’ The other 
subject, referred to in the memorial, viz., the improvement of the roads, 
the construction of piers, quays, and storing warehouses at the ports of 
shipment are severally noticed in the ‘Minut®,’ and their importance 
appreciated. ‘The building of warehouses,’ his Excellency observes, 
‘seems rather the province of the private merchant than of the govern- 
ment, It may, however, be very proper to inquire from the government 
of Bombay whether there are local reasons which in Guzerat would render 
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the interference of the State useful and expedient for such a purpose, as cable to the lower qualities of cotton, upon which the greatest proportion 


well as whether there is a want of suitable quays at any of the ports. 

‘ The board have the further satisfaction to report, that, by accounts 
received trom India last werk, the governor-general has offered three 
prizes for the growth of a certain quantity and quality of cotton. The 
first prize of 20,000 rupees, or £2000; the second of 10,000 rupees, or 
£1000; and the third of 5000 rupees, or £500. The earnestness of 
the court of the honorable the East India Company was further evinced 
bv the sending out Captain Bayles to the United States, for the purpose of 
engaging persons competent to establish and superintend an improved 
system of cotton culture in India, a course which, in the opinion of this 
board, was the most judicious which could be adopted for carrying into 
effect the objects contemplated. Captain Bayles succeeded in his mission, 
ani recently returned from the United States with the gentlemen whom 
he had engaged to proceed to India, provided with a considerable quantity 
of seeds, and with several American saw gins for cleansing cotton. With 
a view to ascertain the preci-e requisites in the cotton most wanted in 
this district, Captain Bayles, accompanied by several of these gentlemen, 
came to Manchester to seek personally such information as to the faults 
now existing in the Indian cotton brought to this country, and the improve- 
ments most desirable to effect in it, as might assist them in their future 
pursuits. Their first application was to this chamber, and such assistance 
was cheerfully afforded as fully carried out the object they had in view. 
They visited various mills, and had pointed out to them the deficiencies 
of Indian cotton, particularly in reference to its cleanness and the irre- 
gularity of its staple, both of which they expressed confidence in being 
able to improve. 

In the mean time the saw gins brought by Captain Bayles from the 
United States were set up in Liverpool, and a communication dated 9th 
July last, was received from the secretary to the honorable the East 
India Company, inviting the directors or this board to meet the chairman 
and deputy chairman, with some members of the court of directors of the 
East India Company, at Liverpool, on the 17th of July, to witness the 
experiments to be made in the machinery for cleaning cotton. The 
board nominated a deputation to proceed to Liverpool on the appointed 
day, and the results of the experiments will be best shown by the follow- 
ing report of the deputation to this board :— 


REPORT. 


The directors appointed at the Jast meeting of this board, as a depu- 
tation to Liverpool, in compliance with the invitation given by the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman of the East India Company, to meet them 
there to witness the experiment intended to be made of cleaning India 
cotton with the saw gin, proceeded thither accordingly on the I7th ult., 
and were present at the experiment made there on that day. ‘The same 
directors have also this week witnessed a repetition of those experiments 
by the same machine in Manchester. 

“ They consider the results of those experiments to be, on the whole, 
highly satisfactory, as proving beyond a doubt the practicability of 
cleaning Indian cotton with the American saw gin; although it is evident, 
at the same time, that personal skill and experience will be requisite to 
adapt the machine to the particular species of cotton it is intended to 
operate upon. 

“ It likewise seems worthy of remark, that some difficulties may have to 
be encountered in India, in providing the requisite moving power for 
driving machinery of this description. 

“It appears, therefore, to be a very judicious arrangement which the 
honorable East India Campany have adopted. viz. to send over to India 
with the machines several talented and experienced gentlemen, natives 
of the United States of America, and brought up as cotton planters, who 
will be able to give a new impulse to the growth of cotton in India, and 
to devise and carry into effect the best methods of driving the saw gin, 
and applying that machine to the very important purpose of cleaning the 
cotton so produced. 

“ The deputation wish to record their grateful sense of the zeal and 
energy displayed by the honorable East India Company in the promotion 
of this great national object, and of the able manner in which their views 
have been carricd out by Captain Bayles. 

“© Horano Hoore, Vice-president. 
„ Henry AsnwonrR. 
t DAVID Price. 
s CHARTES Poor xv. 
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“The saw gins commonly used in the United States are capable of pro- 
ducing from 11 00lbs. to 1200 lbs. weight of clenn cotton per day, whilst 
the churka, with the labour of three persons, produces only from 38ʃ bs. 
to 40 lbs. per day. The board entertain sanguine hopes that, if encouraged 
the mechanics of this district will be able to effect improvements in the 
Saw gins exhibited at Manchester; and this expectation is strengthened 
by the fact, that the samples cleaned here by machines, being submitted 
to three competent judges, it was decided that the quality of one of the 
samples was superior to the others by 4d. to 3d. per Ib., although the seed 
cotton submitted to be cleaned by each machine was precisely the same. 
The machine which produced the best sainple was built at the works of 
Messrs. Fawcett and Co., of Liverpool, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Jone, the patentee. 

“ The bourd, in conclusion, have only to add, that if the efforts of the 
Fast India Company, so judiciously commenced, be perseveringly followed 
up (as they feel assured they will be) in a manner commensurate with 
their importance to the interests of England and of Iadia, they cannot 
doubt of ultimate success. 

“ By order, and on behalf of the board of directors, 
ve “ J. B. Surrn, President. 

Chamber of Commerce, Manchester, August 13th.” 

Eowanp Asnwortn, Esq., manufacturer, of Bolton, moved the adoption 
of the report, which was seconded by Tuomas Bazziey, jun., Esq., 
boroughreeve of Salford, and carried unanimously. 

Hottanp Hoon, Esq., moved the following resolution :— 

“That this chamber must ever regard it as most desirable, that u con- 
atantly increasing quantity of the raw material upon which the capital, 
skill, and labour of the surrounding population are employed, should be 
derived from as numerous and diversitied sources as possible, so that the 
danger of any interruption to its regular supply, whether from the vicissl- 


of our machinery is employed.“ 

Ronert Garpsen, Esq., seconded the motion. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Joun Snurrrxwon rn, Esq., then moved the following resolution :— 

„ That, from the experiments already made, this chamber feels convinced 
thut cotton may be produced upon the soil of British India of a quality 
suited to the wants of a majority of the spinners aud manufacturers of 
this country; and while it views with the most cordial satisfaction tbe 
steps already taken by the East India Company to effect this object, espe- 
cially in sending out to ludia persons from the United States experienced 
in the cultivation of cotton, this chamber begs to express its earnest and 
respectſul request that the directors of your honourable company will 
follow up their enlightened undertaking witb a zeal proportioned to its 
importance to the best interests of the people of Great Britain and India; 
and that any obstruction cr impediment that may exist to the rapidly 
augmenting production of cotton in our own eastern possessions mav be 
entirely removed.” 

Joux Broons, Esq., the boroughreeve of Manchester, seconded the 
resolution. 

Ihe resolution was then put and carried. 
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THE JAMAICA MARRIAGE ACT. 


Lerrers from Jamaica complain loudly of the Marriage Act, 
which has been recently passed by the now busy legislature of 
that island. So far as we can ascertain, the evils alleged to exi-: 
in the new law are two :—the first, that dissenting ministers: “e 
not permitted to marry by licence ; the second, that marriages 

erfurmed by them are clogged with heavy and peculiar expenses. 

t will be in the recollection of many or our readers, that the 
important subject of marriage in the late slave colonies was ear- 
nestly taken up by Lord Glenelg, when colonial secretary, and 
that an order in council respecting it was issued under date of 
September 7th, 1838. This order had been very carefully drawn, 
and, while it became law at once in the crown colonies, was 
intended as a model for those which had legislatures of their own. 
It furnishes therefore the fair standard by which the act of the 
Jamaica legislature should be judzed. Now, this order contains a 
clause expressly providing that all ministers who were authorized 
to marry by banns, should be authorized to marry by licence also. 
The following are the terms of the order :— 


% And it is hereby further ordered, that where by any law in force, or 
which may hereafter be in force, in any of the colonies to which this 
order applies, by which licences for marriage without the publication of 
banns may be granted or issued in any such colony by the governor 
thereof, or any other civil authority therein, it shall be lawful for the 
parties intending marriage or either of them, to require that such 
licence shall authorise the solemnization of the marriage, in respect of 
which such licence is applied for, in any place where, and by any minister 
by whom such marriage could have been solemnized by virtue of this 
act if banns thereof had been published as aforesaid.” 


It is evident therefore that, in withholding such authority 
from dissenting ministers, the Jamaica legislature has departed 
from the course recommended to thein by the home government. 
We can see no reason for such a deviation but a desire to prevent 
dissenting ministers from marrying the more elevated portion of 
the cominnnity, and to drive into the arms of the church and the 
clergy all who have arespectable standing in society, or who may 
be likely to present a handsome remuneration. This is undoubt- 
edly an undisguised 5 to degrade the dissenting ministers, 
as compared with those of the establishment $ and we should ho 
that the present secretary for the colonies would insist upon the 
alteration of so invidious an enactment. 

The second ground of complaint is, that marriages by dissent- 
ing ministers are rendered injuriously expensive, as compared 
with those performed by the clergy: in the first place, 3 
charges being annexed to ‘all marriages by dissenters; and 
secondly, provision being made to enable ministers of the esta- 
blishment to marry gratuitously. The charges annexed to a 
marriage by a dissenting minister arise in the following manner. 
The minister is to register the marriage in specified particulars in 
a book of his own; he is then to cause this document to he 
executed in duplicate by the same parties on a stamped paper ; 
and this duplicate register is to be forwarded for sate keeping and 
official record to the secretary of the colony. Hence there is the 
charge of 1s. 8d. for the stamp; of 2s. (id. for the recording fee; 
and double postage, which in many cases will be very heavy. 
Here is therefore an expense on the average of five shillinas 
sterling, a arts by law on every marriage by a dissenting 
minister. Making marriage expensive would be a serious evil of 
itself, adapted, as it evidently would be, to repress those habits of 
virtuous association which every well-wisher to the emancipated 
population must desire to encourage. But it is doubly inju- 
rious in this case, because it is partial. Provision is made for the 
state-church minister to marry for nothing. This is not effected 
by any clause in the marriage act ; but by another, which we 
believe is called the clergy act, by one enactment of which an 
allowance (if we are rightly informed, £200. sterling per annum) 
is granted out of the public funds—that is, out of the taxes—ty 
every officiating clergyman, in order that he may perform without 
cost to the parties those professional services, for one of whic}: 
every dissenting minister is obliged to make his friends pay 50 
heavily. No one can mistake the animus hero Aispiaved. It i. 
the church how wooine vy bribes a long neglected and despised 
populet ‘on, and endeavouring to degrade and thrust back from the 
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585 of seasons, war, or the speculative operations of individuals, should | station which their disinterested zeal has so justly earned for- 
as far as possible prevented; and that these views are especially appli- mem, the men to whom Jamaica is indebted for almost all the 
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religion, morality, and social order she possesses. This system of 
invidious distinction and substantial persecution must be viewed 
with disapprobation and regret by a enlightened friends of the 


establishment, and cannot fail to irritate the entire body of dis- 


senters—and they are the great body of the people—in the island. 
This injury is the more galling, because the oppressive preroga- 
tives of the clergy are all to be sustained by gencral taxation ; 
and the very people who will have to pay five shillings to get 
themselves married by a dissenting minister, will have to pay out 
of their poverty towards the legislative allowance by which the 
clergy of the state church are enabled to marry others for nothing. 
They will have to pay, first, the cost of their own marriage, and 
then, in part, the cost of their neighhonr’s, This also is far from 
being in the spirit of the order in council, and we should hope it 
will not be allowed. A proper record of marriages there must 
be, and there will be expenses attending it; but surely it is both 
just and easy to provide thut those expenses shall fall equally on 
the parties interested, and not with an oppressive partiality. We 
may add on the general question of expense, that we do not sce 
why the duplicate register should be on a sump, or why they 
should not be sent to the secretary of the colony postage free. 


Foreian and Colonial Entelligence. 
UNITED STATES. 


THE AMERICANS AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


(From the United Slates Gazelle.) 

rade on the west coast of Africa 
whose names have been com- 
‘Thomas Buchanan, Governor 
for re-captured Africans :— 


American vessels engaged in the slave-t 
during the spring und summer of 1639, 
municated to the Secretary of the Navy by 
of Liberia, and Agent of the United States 

The Venus, of Baltimore, a ship of 466 tons, sailed in April with 860 


slaves on board for the Havana, W. Phillips, master. She is now, in 
November, reported to be back on the coast, fully armed and prepared 
for resistance. On her last voyage, she cleared, after paying all ex- 
penses, 200,000 dollars. l 

The Traveller, a Baltimore schooner, after coasting here for some 
weeks, collecting rive, &e., for the factories, sailed in May with a full 
cargo of slaves for the Havana. She is reported to be again on the coast. 

The Wyoming, captured by H. B. M: brig Buzzard, and sent to the 
United States. n , 

The Eagle, of Baltimore, sent home by a British cruiser. 

In April, two American schooners sent into Sierra Leone by H. B. M. 
brigs Lyle and Saracen, completely fitted for the slave-trade.—1 he court 
would not receive them on account of their being Americans. 

The Hugh Boyle, of Baltimore, a schooner of 120 tons, sailed in the 
spring with 460 slaves on board. She returned a short time since from 
Havana, and about the middie of October sailed again from the Gallinas 
with a full cargo of slaves. 

The Mary Ann Cussurd was taken, 
into Sierra Leone, by Lieut Kellett, o 
would not receive her, and Lieut. Ke 
violating the American flag. Two weeks 
more than 200 slaves. 

The Tago was taken by the 
completely fitted for slaves. 


fitted for the slave-trade, and sent 
f H.B. M. brig Brisk. The Court 
hett was amerced in damages for 
afterwards she was taken with 


Termagant,and carried into Sierra Leone, 
The Court refused to receive her. Not 


long afterwards she was taken by the Saracen, just as she was about to 
receive her slaves on board. She had made away with the American flag 
and papers, and the Spanish up at the time; consequently she was con- 


demned and cut up. l 
The Pikiao Baltimore. taken by Lord F. J. Russell, delivered to 


me in July, and sent to Philadelphia in August. 
The Jack Wilding, of Baltimore, Schooner, Wm. Young, commander, 
taken in British Acra, full cargo and 1100 doubloons, by H. B. M. brig 


Dolphin. N l 
The Waukun, captured in New Cestors in July, then under Spanish, 
but a short time before under American colours, (of New Orleans.) 


The Victoria, of New Orleans, on this coast during most of the summer, 
under American colours doing business for the slavers. She sailed from 
here with about 100 slaves, und was captured under Spanish colours at 


St. Jago de Cuba, with 270 on hoard, the-rest having perished. 
The Rebecca, of Baltimore, taken under Spanish colours, and carried 
into Sierra Leone and condemned, Her American papers and flag were 


found on board her, with a letter from her owner, J. Murphy, of Balti- 
more, directing the captain how to proceed—to destroy the American 
colours and papers when the Slaves Should be received, &e. 
The George Cook, of Baltimore, W. Weems, master, sailed in Septem- 
ber from Kabende, with 320 slaves. 
The Butterfly, American brigantine, 
carried into Sierra Leone. l 
My Boy, schooner, ut New Orleans. Last year she sailed from the 
coast with a full cargo of slaves. In October last she was captured at 
British Acra, fitted tor the slave-trale—J. Harvey, master. 
Charleston, of Charleston, sailed from Gallinas in January last, with 
300 slaves. . 
H n. of Baltimore, William Hachland, master, some time on the 
coast under American colours. November, 1838, she was taken under 
anish colours and condemned. l 
Sp once taken and brought into Sierra Leone, 


Mary Cashing, of Baltimore, 
and dened 1 account of her American character. A few months after- 


wards, on the 2ist of October, 1839, she was brought in with 427 slaves 


on board. Captain an American. 


The Mary, of Baltimore, taken 
alave-trade, carried into Sierra Leone, cleared on ac: 
character. | 
The Sarah and Priscilla, schooner. of Baltimore, NOW on the coast, all 


prepared for slaves. 


captured in English waters, and 


at Gallinas. completely fitted for the 
bunt of her American 
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ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENTS AT THE sovTH.— We have reason to 
believe that Christians in slave-holding states are becoming more and 
more uneasy in view of the system of slavery, and that many are 
anxiously and prayerfully inquiring, ** Lord what wilt thou have me to 
do?“ The example of the Rev. Dr. Brisbane, late of South Carolina, 
in emancipating twenty slaves, is said to be exerting a powerful intluence 
in the Baptist denomination at the South. A widow in the far south, 
belonging to the Presbyterian church, has communicated to a member of 
our committee her determination to emancipate all her slaves, rome ten 
or twelve, and is now making arrangements to remove them to a free 
state. She acknowledges that she cannot hold them in slavery without 
violating the precepts of the gospel, and wounding continually her con- 
science. Whenat the north some months since she declined partaking of 
the communion until she had freed herself from the legal relation in 
which she stood to her slaves. A gentleman residing in Maryland has 
recently addressed a letter to Mr. Birney, stating facts with regard to the 
enormities of the system of slavery even in that state—which have not, 
he is sure, been over-stated, and communicating the pleasing intelligence 
that he is making arrangements to emancipate on the soil, his own slaves. 
He states further that he has been brought to view the sinfulness of 
slavery, and the duty of immediate emancipation, by the writings of 

Mr. Birney. In view of these, and similar facts, Christians at the 
north have great encouragement to labour and pray for the diffusion of 
light, and the influence of the Holy Spirit upon the hearts and consciences 


of slave-holders. 


WEST INDIES. 
Jamaica. —Surpression or Documents.—(From the Colonial 
Reformer Me call the earnest attention of our readers to the following cor- 
respondence, between the executive and the colonial office, on one of 
the distorted features of the rent system. ‘I'he first is a dispatch of 
our late excellent governor, Sir Lionel Smith, to Lord Normanby. 
King’s House, 17th June, 1839. 

My lord,—I have the honour to enclose an opinion of the attorney- 
general’s, to which I request your lordsbip’s attention. Its effects upon 
the peasantry appear to me to be most mischievous, as it enables an over- 
seer of a property to eject a labourer from his grounds at any time, and to 
take possession (as has been done in several instances) of the provisions 
which the labourer had planted. 

I have great doubts whether this opinion apon the law is correct; and I 
therefore transmit it, that your lordship may, should you think proper, 
refer it to the crown law-officers at home. 

Ihave, &c. 
(Signed ) Lioxkl Suirn. 
The Marquess of Normanby. 

The cases on which the attorney-general’s opinion had been sought, 
were reported by Mr. stipendiary justice Finlayson, and were to this effect: 

That Mr. Sinclair, the attorney for Hampden, had sued two labourers, 
named Reid and Matthewson, for rent at 5s. per week—that no agreement 
had been entered into to pay such rent, but thut they had been told they 
would be charged at that rate. Mr. Finlayson, on the matter being brought 
before the petty court, expressed the opinion, that, in the absence of any 
agreement to pay rent, the bench could not give judgment for the claim. 
Mr. Carnaby considered that as a specific demand was made for rent, and 
the parties remained in possession, they were liable to be sued for such 
rent, but he thought the demand too high, and that 3s. 4d. would be 
enough. ‘The three local magistrates, however, were, as a matter of 
course, of opinion that their brother planter should have all he demanded, 
and judgment was accordingly given for the 5s. a week. 

Mr. Finlayson, in submitting the case to the executive, explains his 
views of the case in the following terms—‘ My impression is, that unless 
a party shall voluntarily give up his former possession, and agree to pay 
rent, no rent can be legally demanded from him. It is then open to the 
proprietor to give the three months notice to quit and eject the party. If 
he remain in possession after the three months notice has expired, and 
after a specific amount of rent has been demanded, I should then, and not 
till then, hold him liable in payment of rent.” 

The soundness of Mr. Finlayson’s opinion we should have imagined, 
we had alwavs understood that in 
such cases the magistrates had no summary juriadictioo—that the only 
legal remedy for the landlord was by an action on the case before a jury, 
for use and occupation. ‘The sttorney-general, however, it will be seen 
views the matter very differently. Ile gives the following 

OPINION. 

„ Apparently the majority of magistrates decided 
sons were weekly tenants before the notice of 9s. ; if not tenants at all, 
they could be dispossessed without having recourse to 1 Vic. c. 3. When 
the term of a tenant has expired, if his landlord gives him notice of a 
certain reut in case he holds on, then, if he holds on, he must pay that 


rent.” 


properly, if the per- 


D. O'RIWIIv. 


(Signed. ) 
our readers the reply transmitted by 


Let us now proceed to lay before 


the colonial office: 
Downing Street, 15th August, 1839. 


Sir—Having referred your predecessor's despatch, No. 126, of the 17th 
June, relative to the liability of tenants in Jamaica under certain circum- 
stances to pay rent, to her Majesty's law-ofticers, with the request tbat 
they would state whether they considered the view of the subject taken by 
the attorney-general of Jamaica to be correct, I have the honour to enclose 
to you for your informatin and guidance, a copy of the law-officers 
opinion, from which you will perceive that they do nut concur with 
the attorney-general of Jamaica in his construction of the law. 

1 am, «c. 
(Signed) NorMANDY. 
The Rt. Hoa. Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., G. C. B., &e. &c. &c. 3 

So! The crown lawyers of Great Britain have decided that the opinion of 
the uttorney-general of Jamaica (as usual) is bad law! We are now 80 
accustomed to these things that we feel no surprise, but we are surprised 
that the government make no attempt to afford a permanent remedy to 
prevent the constaut recurrence of the same evil. 

But what we wish to draw especial attention to, is the fact, that although 
Lord Normanby says he has enclosed the opinions of the Queen's law- 
officers to our governor, for his information aud guidance, yet the public 
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up to this moment have been kept in profound ignorance of the 
existence of such a document! And what is still more mysterious is, 
that that document, although so pointedly referred to by the colonial secre- 
tary, is entirely suppressed in the papers laid before parliament, from 
which we have extracted this correspondence. 

Whence then arises this most extraordinary suppression? and at whose 
instigation has it been done ? f 

We trust that our triends in England will look to this; it appears ex- 
ceedingly suspicious. We fear it is another sacrifice at the shrine of con- 
ciliation, and at the expense of the black population. 


Tue Rev. T. E. Wanp.— The Baptist Western Union have 
passed unanimously the following resolutions :-— 

I. That believing the great principle of English Jaw that, a slave, on 
touching British ground immediately becomes free,” applies equally to the 
British Colonies, this meeting would protest against the manner in which 
such Africans as are rescued trom slavery by her Majesty's eruizers are 
generally treated in this island. 

II. That in the opinion of this meeting the apprenticeship to which the 
said Africans are subjected, is very little better in principle, and in many 
respects worse in practice, than that from which the labouring population 
of these colonies have recently been delivered; that husbands are liable to 
be separated from their wives, and brothers or other members of a family 
from each other; and should they abscond for the purpose of visiting their 
relatives, are still farther liable to be seized, fettered, and forced back to 
the scene of their bondage. 

III. That this meeting highly approve of the conduct of their esteemed 
brother, the Rev. Thomas E. Ward, in attempting to secure the rights 
and privileges of the indented Africans, who, in consequence of being 
shamefully maltreated, recently fled from the property of ‘Thos. M'Neel, 
Custos of Westmoreland, and were seized by the Trelawny Police, ironed, 
and conveyed to gaol, though bail had been repeatedly offered for them. 


Courts of Reconciliation, as recommended by Sir C. Metcalfe, 
bave been brought into operation in several parts of Jamaica. This is said 
to be another part of the scheme for getting rid of the stipendiary magis- 
tracy. We shall see how they will work. 

‘The following is from the Jamaica Dispatch:—* A strong suspicion is 
entertained that the Chief Justice, Sir Joshua Rowe, will not return to 
this Islund, to resume his seat in our superir courts; but that he is 
likely to receive a small pension for retiring. One thing is very certain 
—thet the new Judicial Bill has excited considerable sensation; and 
that a stir has been made us to the appointments. Mr. Middleton has 
already sailed; and from the sale of Mr. Ri- Dougall's furniture, & c. it 
seems he has some intention of quitting the Island. We are not certain, 
however, whether these gentlemen are candidates for the bench,—but it 
is as likely as unlikely. ‘lime will show all things!” 

The at of the grand Jury ata late assize in this Island furnishes the 
foliowing extracts :—“ It is gratifying to us to have the testimony of 
your honour in favour of the general good conduct of the labouring po- 
pulation, notwithstanding the attempts which have been made to mislead 
and delude them. ‘That there is an indisposition to continuous labour is 
Most true, but itis to be principally attributed to the nature of things 
arising trom a tertile soil and warm climate, where the wants are few and 
nature furnishing everything. 

We regret that owing chiefly, to excessive drought, the Island will 
yield a very small return of its staple commodity, and we fear that, in sone 
aitustions, the ensuing crop will suffer materially from the same cause.“ 


The drought is thus referred to by the same paper elsewhere: 
“A gentleman just arrived ‘from St. Mary, gives us an unfavourable 
account of the state of that parish. He reports that estates are suffering 
from severe drought, that the canes have been materially injured, par- 
ticularly the young plants—there is no water for the mills, and that they 
155 obliged to carry water in puncheons for the use of the boiling and still 

ouses. 

The same paper expresses its “ absolute opinion” that, without “a very 
large increase of labourers within a short period, the agricultural pros- 
pects of the island will be totally blighted.” Is immigration, then, a 
remedy for drought, as well as every other ill? Even Sir Simon Haugh- 
ton Clark has „ expressed his determination of sending out a thousand 
labourers to his own estates.” „ First catch your hare,” Sir Simon. 
The condition of course is, that they are to be turned off at a moment's | 
notice if they refuse an invitation to a profligate revel. 


t 


BaRUADOs.— DESPERATE EFFORTS TO PREVENT EMIGRATION. [From 
the Liberul.] Tbe following brief description of a scene which took place 
in the police office of the natorious Dr. Bascom, we lay before the public for 
their consideration, and for that of his Excelleacy Sir Evan Jobn Mac- 
gregor likewise. [lis Excellency cannot fail to perceive that he has a 

uty to pertorm—a duty, so plainly, so obviously, so unequivocally neces- 
sary, that we have hardly a doubt of his shrinking from its performance. 
It is time indeed that the character of the magistracy of this colony 
should be relieved from the stigma cast on it, by the appointment of men 
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Day.—This is a public office, I um interested in the trial, and I claim a 
right to be here. 

Bascom.—I order 
office. 

Day.—lI will not go unless forcibly put out. 

Bascom.— You are tbe fellow, the notorious enemy of the country, who 
are going about seducing the peuple away. l 

Day.—You are a notorious liar, I'll not allow an imputation so grossly 
personal to pass unanswered on the spot. 

Bascom.—(Go out of the office, you have no business bere. 

Day.—1 will not go unless forced out. 

Bascom.—Sergeant Marshall, I order you to take that man out of the 
station house, put him out of the yard. 

‘The policeman hereupon gently took hold of Mr. Day's arm, who. making 
no resistance, was quietly led out, Bascom remarking as he went: — Stop 
my bey, l'Il show you something. I'Il cool you. 

The trial tben proceeded, and Redman being as a matter of course cou- 
victed, was sentenced to pay a fine of fifty pounds, or suffer three months 
impnsonwent. 

edman gave notice of appeal, and being required to give bail frr the 
prosecution of tbe appeal, brought forward Mr. Day and another, but Dr. 
Bascom refused to accept Mr. Day, although that gentleman offered to 
swear to his qualification; and Redman being unable to bring forward 
another, he is consigned to jail until his appeal shall be heard. 

Mr. Hoppe was also convicted and sentenced to the fine of £50, from 
which he appealed likewise. 


you, sergeant Marshall, to put that man out of the 


Wx are happy to inform the public that the decision of 
Police Magistrate Applewhaite in the case of Mr. Brown, whom 
he wished to make pay a fine of £50 for a breach of the Emigration Act, 
for hiring his cart to bring a few articles to Bridge-town, was reversed 0.1 
Thursday last. Mr. Hoppe's appeal against Dr. Bascom’s conviction an.t 
sentence of £50 penalty was alse heard and modified to £25. Mr. 
Hoppe preferred another appeal to the governor and council.—Liberal. 


The trial of Mr. John Taylor, on a charge of selling British subjects 
into slavery in Texas, came on in the court of vice-admiralty on the 20th 
of June. He was found guilty, and sentenced to transportation for four- 
teen years. Out of the six persons so enslaved, five have been récovered 
by the efforts of the British government, to which it is said the Texian 
authorities have readily Jent their assistance. 


“ Something must be done to stop emigration,” say the proprietors. 
Leave it to itself, is the reply, we make,—and has not the experience of 
three months proved that we were right? Look at the Barbudiun of the 
Gth instant, speaking of this bone of contention, the emigration art: 
At the same time we must say we expect it will be disallowed.—we 
have always thought so!—and although we do not blame the legislature 
for passing the act, yet we have an opinion, that if things had been left to 
take their course, without passing any resirictive acts, it would have been 
better for the country. — Liberal. 


Anticgua.—Sir William Colebrooke has made another effort, by a 
circular despatch, to induce the legislatures of the Leeward islands to 
concur in the erection of circuit courts, but without success. In conclud- 
ing his message to the house of assembly in Antigua after their refusal. 
he says. The claims of this community to respect for the enlightened 
course it pursued during tbe eventful changes of 1834, and the expecta- 
tions which they naturally raised, will enbance the disappointment which 
the decision of your honourable house must occasion—I] do not, however, 
regret having again endeavoured to obtain your support to a measure so 
essential to the due protection of the constitutional rights and privileges of 
all classes of the people. 


Sr. Curisroruxer’s.—Eleven persons who had emigrated from this 
islund io Demerara have lately returned, giving an unfavourable account 
of the climate, and of the inordinate labour required of them.— Advertizer., 


Domtnica.—The editor of the Dominican gives the following 
historical review of the causes and progress of the political contentions of 
which this island has been the theatre and the victim. 

“Although not yet prominently set forth and averred, vet no man who 
has bestowed the smallest degree of attention on the character and pro- 
gress of the political wartare that has been waging in this island for the 
last seven years, will deny that it is a contest which has arisen in the 
repeated and unwise attempts, from the. moment the coloured people 
became possessed of political rights, of a few of our white brethren, headed 
by Mr. Blanc, now happily no longer in the council, to“ keep down” the 
coloured people, and mark them out as a distinct and inferior class, by 
the silent but sure operation of legislative enactment, aided by a course 
of policy in the judicial tribunals, whether civil or criminal, which 
plainly intimated 10 the coloured man to beware of his political opinions 
to beware how he voted at an election—how he voted in the legislature. 
It is no novelty in this island to state, that the history of the present 


hostile feeling of many of our white brethren against the coloured people 
(which after all forms the main tngredient ot the distracted state of 
things) is the history of the political manceuvres of Mr Blanc to“ keep 
down” the coloured people, in order that he might preserve the unlimited 
and irresponsible power, so arbitrarily exercised in his long day of sun- 
shine, which the situations of attorney-general and leader of the council 

added to powerful influence in the house of assembly, may 80 easily com- 
mand in a West Indian community. 

Although in 1832, when the coloured people first exercised thei- 
political rights, it was perfectly in their power to return to the assembly 
more than three gentlemen from among their body, yet they gave a proo: 
of their moderation—forgot and forgave the long struggle and larg: 
expense to which they had been put in pursuit of their rights—by return. 
ing that small number out of the nineteen composing the assembly. No 
long space of time had intervened, before it became manifest that no 
attention was paid in the as-embly to the opposition of those gentlemen 
to measures pursued in furtherance of the usual old policy: in con- 
sequence of which, vacancies occurring, two more colou persons were 
elected. Soon after, these five gentlemen, thus honoured by the bulk of 


who every day afford instances, not only of their want of self-respect, 
ct of regard for the majesty of the law and the dignity of their sove- 
n. 
adwallader Redman was summoned to attend at the police station of 
St. Joseph, us a witness against W. C. Hoppe for a breach of the gagging 
act; when there, he was himself placed at the bar, and urraigned on a 
sunilar charge, without having the Toast previous notice, and consequently 
without the opportunity of preparing his defence or citing witnesses. 
, During the trial, Mr. Day was observed in the office, and the investiga- 
ton was suspended by the following proceedings. 

Dr. Bascom sent for a police sergeant, and on his entering the room, 
pointed to Mr. Day, and in a loud voice directed him to bring that man to 
the bor. The following colloquy then ensued. 

Day.—1 have received no summons. 

Bascom.—Come to that bar. 

Day—It will require force to place me there. 

The policeman was directed to place Mr. Day at the bar, and bands 
being laid upon him, Mr. Day walked up. 

Bascom.— What business have you bere ? 
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the electors, were insulted in the legislature, and the coloured population 
through them, by the passage of a Census Bill, objected to by them, and 
subsequently rejected by the executive on the very ground of their objec- 
tion, under which the population of the island was to be ascertained, with 
a classification to distinguish the“ free persons of colour,” from the 
“% white persons,“ and this too at a time when there were no sluves in the 
island. The ill feeling which this subject naturally generated, added to 
the unsuccessful attempts of the coloured members to procure the passing 
of any measure introduced by them, even a trifling grant for educational 
purposes, produced the first overt symptom of a class division between the 
white and coloured inhabitants, evinced on the return of coloured gent le- 
men at several subsequent elections, and accompanied by a gradual but 
marked alienation of kind feelings towards us, even in our more private 
relations with our white brethren, for unfortunately Mr. Blanc’s idea of 
putting down a political opponent stretches even to the beggaring him if pos- 
sible. The increased and increasing strength of the coloured members in 
the lower house, although still liable to be borne down by mere majority, 
had the beneficial effect of disposing their white fellow-members to relax 
the stern aspect previously shown, by at iast consenting to an educa- 
tional grant, and to a bill for exempting persons from certain onerous 
Tees (the fruitful source of extreme distress to the poorer classes) who 
might be acquitted on trial at the criminal sessions, or against whom bills 
of indictment might be ignored; but Mr. Blanc was inthe council, and 
that was sufficient for the rejection of such measures in that branch of 
the legislature. The indication, however, thus given by our white bre- 
thren in the assembly of liberal sentiments was hailed by the coloured 
people as a sign of future good, and future enlargement of principles, but 
we were soon and grievously disappointed. William the Fourth of blessed 
memory died—a new assembly was to be chosen—the power of the 
coloured people was begun to be felt, and the result of the general election 
was apprehended on the score of the many causes of dissatisfaction which 
had been given them—and most unwisely, most inopportunely did Mr. 
Blanc advise the immediate passing of a measure to alter the election 
law. The introduction and passing of this bill on the eve of a general 
election—visibly calculated as were its provisions to“ keep down” the 
coloured people, naturally became the signal for an entire class division. 
A public meeting was convened for the purpose of petitioning the Queen 
against the measure—all were invited to the meeting not one while 
person would join—the coloured population alone petitioned, and the 
result was that the bill was rejected by her Majesty, and the coloured 
people were thus proved to have been right in the view taken by them of 
that measure. Pending the interval of this rejection, Mr. Blanc did not 
neglect the means of influencing the approaching elections, If the coloured 
people could be divided—if the less enlightened among them could be 
successfully tampered with, his point would be gained the presence of 
the great Mr. Bianc, the privy councillor and attorney-general, in the 
humble dwelling of an unenlightened coloured voter, when the shades of 
evening had assumed the hue which proverbially embrowns the French 
cat, and under cover whereof a shake of the hand might be stealthily 
interchanged, was deemed and undertaken as a master-stroke of policy 
Mr. Blanc did not succeed. Sur ces entrefatles arrived here the Roman 
Catholic bishop, his lordship of Agna, who for rome time before had con- 
templated the establishment of schools and a few more chapels in this 
island. Mr. Blanc endeavoured to turn this pastoral visit to good poli- 
tical account. The bulk of the coloured population profess the Romish 
faith. The governor, Mr. Light, assenting, Mr. Blanc procured a sort of 
council to be held at government house, and gulled the bishop with 
the belief that the legislative council were favourable te the establishment 
of Roman Catholic schools and places of religious worship! Nay more, 
that so roon as the new bouse of assembly should be elected. his lordship 
might rest assured of receiving a large grant of money to carry out theee 
objects. The condition of this promise of support appears to have been, 
that the bishop should harangue his flock in such fashion as to make the 
coloured voters understand that Mr. Blanc was their best political friend; 
accordingly, out came the first political sermon ever pronounced in the 
island, but it did not take; the coloured voters shrewdly said their good 
bishop thought they were mistaken, but they knew he was; and the 
sequel showed that the poor bishop hud been gulled, for when the 
new a:sembly did pass resolutions grauting asum of money to aid in the 
establishment of the schools and chapels in question, a change came o er 
the spirit of his dream,” and Mr. Blanc procured their rejection in 
couneil. 

These various and crooked means failing, Her Majestv's privy council- 
lor and atturney-general, with a name and a fame which he had rendered 
formidable before all the courts of the island, presented himself at the 
hustings to broach a new interpretation of the election law, and to 
convince the returning officer that the sense uninterruptedly P 
that Jaw for sixty years before was erroncous ; nay, that he, Mr 


ut upon | emancipated negros throughout the West Indies has been remarkable for 
. Blanc [tranquil obedience to the law, and a peaceable demeanour in all the 


ety to cherish the growth of better feelings, by the coloured speaker 
(necessarily chosen speaker at the opening of the session,) resigning the 
chair in order that the former occupant might re-assume it. We do not 
know whether our white brethren ever gave us credit for even this 
evident sign of a conciliatory spirit, but it is certain that the Marquis of 
Normanby, the then colonial minister, made it the subject of his special 
notice and of his marked approbation. 

Mr. Blanc, who had now no influence in the lower house, had still in 
reserve another and the last, but delicate string to his bow. If he could 
no longer procure the assembly to reject government measures, and to 
fight the battle of opposition with the colonial office, the last desperate 
effort could still be made of getting the council to do so. The effort was 
made, and lasted some eighteen months down to last Apri:, during which 
period the island remained literally without any law to meet the new 
system, and if the good conduct of the agricultural labourers remained 
unabated during this iong period of anarchy and misrule, let Mr. Blanc, 
and such as may still be inclined to adhere to his policy be assured, that 
this has been owing to the confidence entertained by the peasantry that 
the house of assembly, as now composed, would see their newly acquired 
rights protected. 

It is fortunate, however, under all these untoward circumstances, and 
when it appeared impossible for the council and assembly to agree to any 
one single enactment, that the parent government should have blessed 
this island with the administration of Major M'Phail, our present lieute- 
nant governor, who, by the simple act of suspending Mr. Blanc from the 
council, (a step for which just as much reason existed ten years ago,) 
procured the instantaneous passing of some fourteen important bills, 
most of which had been passed over and over, and session after session, 
by the assembly, and called for throughout the island. Were they not 
called for? Before the passing of these bills could the planter invdke 
redress if his labourer had violated the terms of his agreement? He 
could not. Had the labourer any one to complain to if the master had 
not abided by his? He had not. Was there anything like adequate 
provision for the infirm poor among the former apprenticed labourers ? 
None. Was not there a police force, but was there any law for the 
police to administer? None. Was not the barbarous law still main- 
tained, under which persons could be sent to jail for court fees who at 
the criminal court might be acquitted by the petit jury, or against whom 
bills of indictment might be ignored by the grand jury—a Jaw which had 
entailed such suffering upon persons depending on their daily labour for 
their daiiy bread, as to have induced even the old assembly to pronounce, 
though vainly, against it, and to have become the subject both of pre- 
sentment by the grand jury, and of repeated remonstrance from the 
coionial minister? Lastly the character of our community will soon be 
elevated by the legislative grant of a few pounds for educational purposes. 
We might go on multiplying the numerous benefits thus derived by the 
colony through the manly and straight-forward course taken by Major 
M'Phail in removing Mr. Blanc from the council—indeed, his Excellency 
would have laid the community under lasting obligation, if this step had 
been taken to procure the enactment of any one single measure of the 
few we have enumerated. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our report of the proceedings of the convention we have to make 
two corrections. 1st.—In the discussion on the disuse of slave-produce 
(p- 204) Messrs. Josiah Forster and Isaac Crewdeon, instead of supporting 
the resolution as it stood, objected to it in foto. 2nd.—Dr. G. K. Prince 
(erroneously spelt Price) stated, (p. 207) that in Jamaica, many of the 
slave-hulders’’—not slaves—‘‘ who had been active in destroving chapels, 
had not been backward in providing resources for raising them again.” 


Anti-Slavery Neporter. 


LONDON, Aveust 26TH. 


— — 


Tux Queen has heen pleased, in her speech on the 
parliament, to take gracious notice of the island o 
of the West Indies generally, in the following terns. 


íí The legislative bodies of Jamaica have applied themselves to the pre- 
paration of laws rendered necessary or expedient by the altered state of 
society. Some of these laws require revision and amendment, but I 
have every reason to expect cordial assistance from the Assembly of 
Jamaica, in the salutary work of improving the condition and elevating 
the character of the inhabitants of that colony. The conduct of the 


prorogation of 
Jamaica, and 


himself had all along been mistaken when on former occasions he had relations of social life. 


udvucated the claim to vote under the same given circumstances. The 
returning officer, who was playing his part, tacked the courage in so much 
company to tell Mr. Blanc he was both right and wrong, so that the 

1 of time and Mr. Blanc's own former practice prevaiied, and the 
coloured people ruled at the elections. We will pass over the detail of 
manu-uvres by means of which, under the able guidance of Mr. attorney- 
gencrul, the assembly thus constitutionally and legally elected, was, under 
Mr. Light’s unfriendly administration made a tarce of, and became a 
nullity; suffice it to say, that that assembly was dissulved without a 
meeting. and a new one ordered to be elected. At this stage of affairs 
Mr. Blanc, no doubt feeling he had gone far enough without succeeding, 
and that the moderation of the coloured people might find a limit under 
the pressure of the atrocious character of the schemes to which he was 
perpetually resorting, abandoned because he could not master the field. 
Not one white candidate appeared at the hustings. The coloured people 
were nut such dolts as to fullow his example. After quictly electing ten 
members from among themselves, they as quietly polled and clected the 
remaining number from among their white brethren, thereby giving a 
convincing proof that they did not fight against colour, This tender of 
friendly teeling was however rejected for a time, by the white gentlemen 

thus clected abstaining from taking their seats, he new house, in the 

view of further conciliation, altered the usual rule, by extending the time 

within which a member after election must take his seat: this step 

afforled time for reflection, and produced the desired effect. So soon as 

the former speaker appeared, an additional proof was given of our anxi- 


We are happy ia having to record so high a testimony to the 
; admirable conduct of our emancipated fellow-subjects. e trust 
and believe that ie will continue to deserve, not only this, but 
more ample commendation. As to the legislative bodies of Jamaica, 
who have certainly applied themselves diligently enough to the 
business of law-making, we hope they will ponder this announce- 
ment from the throne, that of their laws “ require revision 
and amendment.“ They have, no doubt, been told of this 
‘officially through Sir Charles Metcalfe ; but the putting of this 
declaration into the mouth of her Majesty is a further step, and 
| we trust it may he taken as an indication that the government are 
resolved that amendment shall be made. The Queen can 
scarcely be recommended to give her sanction to laws which she 
has thus solemnly declared to be unfit to go into operation. We 
are happy to sce by the way that Lord John Russell has intimated 
to the colonial legislatures, by a circular despatch, that, if acts in 
which an alteration is recommended by the government are not 
‘taken into consideration within three months of their session, it 
will be taken as an indication that they do not mean to alter 
them at all. This measure has been called for by the habit, on 
the part of colonial legislatures, of leaving such recommendations 
long unnoticed, so that the law continucs quietly in operation, 
without the sanction of her Majesty in o 
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Dunixd the = month the exertions of our friends in the exten- 
sion of anti-slavery organization throughout England have been 
vigorous and unceasing. After the great meeting at Birmingham, 
Mr. Scoble, with Messrs. Birney and Stanton in company, started 
on a scond tour. Their first point was Leeds, in the music hall 
of which town a public meeting was held on the 30th of July, 
W. Smith, Esq., the mayor, presiding. During the cong 
the saloon was quite filled, and part was taken by the Revs. T. 
Scales. J. Yeadon, J. Ely, and J. E. Giles, together with Messrs. 
Birney, Stanton, Scoble, and Jowitt. The meeting was adapted 
to produce important results. At Hull our friends attended a 
public meeting which is described in their correspondence as 
extremely numerous and respectable, and which was devoted to the 
reception of information from the deputation. On this occasion, 
we are sorry to learn, the statement of Mr. Birney, notwith- 
standing his invariable candour and carefulness, led one of the 
clergymen present to the use of some offensive expressions towards 
that gentleman, going so faras even to question his veracity ; a 
int on which he effectually set himself right with the auditory 
a second address, and was powerfully sustained by Messrs. 
tanton and Scoble. The cheers of the meeting were sufficient 
to assure Mr. Birney that he was fully believed, and that his 
high character and noble conduct were duly appreciated. On the 
evening of the 6th of August, a public meeting was held at North 
Shields, in the Scotch kirk, which had been kindly lent for the 
occasion, and the minister of which, the Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
preoc. Owing to the Methodist conference being in session at 
ewcastle, the assembly was small, but resolutions of a satisfac- 
tory character were unanimously adopted. ‘On the following 
evening,” says Mr. Scoble, whose words we will here quote, 
“ we held our first meeting in Newcastle, the right worshipful the 
mayor in the chair, who gave us a hearty welcome and a govd 
Po A considerable of our audience was composed of 
esleyang, principally ministers, who listened with astonishment 
and evident incredulity to the statements of Mr. Birney, as he 
laid bare the corruptions of the American churches, 5 
that of their own denomination. His remarks on the late decision 
of the Baltimore conference, rejecting in future the testimony of 
coloured members, whether bond or free, against white members, 
in all the states where the municipal laws have decided that it 
shall not be received in civil or criminal cases, called up our old 
friend the Rev.,W. M. Bunting in explanation of the course 
parel by the president of the conference, the Rev. Robert 
ewton, who was supposed to have been present at the sitting of 
the American conference when the abominable decision was 
arrived at. He stated that Mr. Newton was not present at the 
time—that he had borne an honest and bold testimony against 
slavery and prejudice against colour—and concluded by giving his 
most entire condemnation to the 
Wesleyans in America. When it was found that a deep interest 
had been excited by our meeting, it was decided that it should be 
adjourned to the following Monday; and that we should procure 
a place, as the Friends Meeting House, in which we were 
assembled, was too small. The adjourned meeting was held in 
the chapel of the Primitive Methodists in Nelson Street, John 
Fenwick, Esq., locum tenens for the mayor, in the chair. Mr. 
Birney delivered a most masterly statement in continuation of the 
evidence on the corrupt state of the churehes in America. Both 
his speech and Mr. Stanton’s were listened to with the deepest 
interest and attention, and produced an immense effect on a most 
crowded assembly. It was supposed that there were at least sixty 
members of the Wesleyan conference present. At this part of the 
evening it was found that the chartists had made their entrance 
among us, for as soon as the chairman had proposed a resolution for 
the adoption of the meeting, one Finloch, a drunken fellow, insisted 
upon being heard. From that moment all became noise and con- 
on; no one could be heard, and finally the meeting wasdissolved. 
Our friends, however, were determined not to be beaten by the social- 
ists and chartists, and another meeting was called for the following 
Wednesday, when we met and carried our resolutions unani- 
monsly. In the meantime we learnt that considerable excite- 
ment was felt among the Wesleyans ; that American slavery was 
the great subject of discussion; that there were conflicting 
Opinions as to the course to be pursued ; and that, finally, a letter 
to the British and Foreign Anti-slavery society (said to have 
_ been drafted by Dr. Bunting) from the conference, signed by its 
president and secretary, should be forwarded as an official 
and solemn declaration of their adoption of the resolution affirm- 
ing the essential sinfulness of slavery, and that a strong resolu- 
tion should be passed condemnatory of the proceedings of the 
Baltimore conference on the subject of coloured testimony. Both 
these movements must be considered as of the very highest 
importance to our cause. For, in the first place, they will settle 
the course of the Wesleyans throughout the kingdom on the 
subject of slavery, and will bring them out to our public meet- 
inge; in the second place, they will fall like a thunder-bolt on 
the pro-slavery Wesleyans of the United States, and will 
mightily strengthen the hands and sustain the efforts of the 
Wesleyan abolitionists of that country ; and in the third place, 
as the united testimony of so very inluentiel a body of christian 
ministers, it will tell powerfully on the general question of the 
universal abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. I am most 
happy to mention that when the address from the Baltimore 
rence to the British conference was read, it was received with 
great disapprobation by all present, and that the conference unani- 
mously decided that so shameful a document should not pollute’ 
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proceedings of the pro-slavery 


the record of their proceedings. When it was moved that the 
address should be laid on the table, I am informed that many 
cried out No! put it under the table!’ This fact I have on 
the best authority.“ 

The address of Mr. Bunting on this occasion we deem of 80 
much importance that we shall insert it (with an unimportant 
omission for the sake of brevity,) as reported in the Newcastle 
Courant, together with that portion of Mr. Birney’s speech to 
which it refers, 


Mr. Birney, after narrating the adoption by the Methodist Episcopal 
conference at Baltimore of the obnoxious resolution concerning coloured 
testimony, thus proceeded :—He had understood that the gentleman (the 
Rev. Robert Newton) who represented the Methodists of this country at 
the late conference at Baltimore, was in every way worthy of the hi 
commission with which he was charged. He doubted not, from what he 
had seen in the papers, that no gentleman in the whole connexion could 
have stirred up the people of America more to righteousness on this 
subject, or put down the persecution which was going on in a more si 
manner, than this gentleman. Nor did he mean to say that he had not 
done it. Whilst he (Mr. Birney) read the extract from the speech of the 
bishop, he had no reason to say that this gentleman did not tell the con- 
ference what the abolitionist representing the Wesleyans of this country 
should have told them. When he returned to America, might he not 
hope that the eloquence which had been used so signally on other occasions 
would be found to have been exerted there, and to have been followed by 
corresponding effects? And if it were not followed in this way—if he 
could not persuade that conference to desist from an act throwing such 
disgrace upon itself and those connected with it, he could not have done a 
better thing for America, for the cause of emancipation, and for the cause 
of religion, than to have shaken off the dust from his feet and left them. 
(Loud applause.) He did hope such would yet be found to have been the 
course which that distinguished gentleman had thought it right to pursue. 

The Rev. W. M. Bunrtine said:—It was his honour to have been 
deputed to attend the late Anti-Slavery Convention, and nothing but a 
severe accident would have prevented him from fulfilling his duty on that 
occasion. With some exceptions which candour might not deem offensive 
just to refer to in the proceedings of that convention—disclaiming, for 
instance, some eulogies on one particular individual on whom he would 
not dwell, but whom he could prove to have been a betrayer (Cries of 
„No, no,”)—whom, he is ere he could prove to have been a betrayer 
of that great cause—and disclaiming also certain censures and imputa- 
tions upon members of his (Mr. Bunting’s) church, and upon members 
and ministers of the episcopal church of this country, which he was pre- 
pared to prove were entirely unjust ;—with these, and some other points 
of exception, he begged to record thus publicly, his concurrence in its 
objects, its resolutions, and its general christian spirit, and his admira- 
tion of the leading parties in that conference (applause.) His principal 
design in now rising was to correct a statement which had been made in 
reference to the venerable body of ministers of which he (Mr. B.) was an 
unworthy member. He understood Judge Birney had assumed, that, 
during the proceedings of the late conference in Baltimore, which gave 
birth tothat most infamous and detestable resolution—refusing to coloured 
persons in the slave-states the right to give evidence on church-trials— 
that during those proceedings the excellent and high-minded minister, 
whom the votes of the British conference had just placed at its head, was 
present, and gave by his presence a tacit and implied sanction to that 
resolution. Now he had it in charge from himself to say that such was 
not the fact; and that he had been in this respect, no doubt very unin- 
tentionally, but still entirely misrepresented. Mr. Newton was the 
bearer of, he believed, the fourth remonstrance against the system of 
American Slavery, especially as it obtained within the American episcopal 
church, which the conference had sent from this country. And he (Mr. 
Bunting) should have been thankful, would their time have permitted, 
to have made use of a host of American papers which recorded the pro- 
ceedings of the Baltimore conference, and which proved to him that, by 
his fidelity, he must have rendered both himself and the body he repre- 
sented, obnoxious to their brethren on the other side of the water. As 
one evidence of this he might state, it was ¢arried by an oyerwhelming 
majority that the address of the British conference should not be pub- 
lished in America. Every body must see the reason of that. Had it 
been in accordance with their own spirit, they would have been glad to 
circulate it. Mr. Newton, he had further to say, was present during the 
first fortnight of the proceedings of the Baltimore conference; and 
though he had no vote or jurisdiction in that assembly, he took eve 
opportunity that offered of reiterating and enforcing the unanimous and 
zealous sentiments of the British conference in reference to this subject, 
He was compelled, however, by his preaching engagements, to leave 
Baltimore a day or two before the question of the admission of coloured 
evidence came ou. Previously to this, said Mr. Bunting, “ Mr. 
Newton took a private opportunity of saying to leading members of the 
conference,—‘ The eyes of the whole civilized and Christian world are 
upon you. I warn you to beware what course you pursue.” Now this is 
all, I declare conscientiously, that I think it was in the power of our 
representative to do. Beyond these reiterated remonstrances, it is im- 
possible for us, consistently with the circumstances of the American 
episcopal church, which are different from our own, to have proceeded. 
There is only one step further which we could take. And in Coming to 
conference, J assure you it was an anxious question with me whether we 
ought not to reseed to something more practical, amounting to a dis- 
claimer of all future connexion with the American church while she con- 
tinued in sin, (applause.) If you will permit me I will just tell you on 
what grounds I came to the negative of that question. In the first place 
because by such a step we should forfeit the opportunity and right of re- 
iterating the remonstrances which experience proved had already been in 
a great degree effective; and in the second place, because I considered 
that, while there are to be found some of the worst specimens of fallen 
nature in America, there are also to be found there some of the noblest 
specimens of humanity. I know that memorials from upwards of 10.000 
Methodists had been presented to the Baltimore conference in favour of 
abolition, and that among them were upwards of 500 ministers ; and I wag 
informed that they constituted only a tenth part of the members of the 
Episcopal Methodist church of America who hold the same sentiments 
I ap in these circumstances, that not only was it inexpedient to lose 
our influence over the delinquent majority, and our opportunities of re- 
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monstrating against their misdoings from time to time, but that it would | — Drawbridge, minister of the Established church, the Wesleyan 
be further ungenerous in us to desert that noble band of abolitionists, who 


minister who took part in the meeting at Chatham, and the depu- 
a fay šo much from our sympathy and support. Hence I came to the | tation, The chairman, in concluding the meeting, made an inte- 
conclusion, that it was advisable to maintain that sort of ceremonious | resting and affecting allusion to the advantage which the cause of 
intercourse with our American brethren, which would retain to us the religion appeared to have derived from the abolition of slavery, as 
Opportunity of exercising such moral influence aswe possessed over them, aie by the Bishop of Jamaica and other witnesses. He 
and give support and countenance to those of the ministers and people who ked. that if I had been brought to a savin 
are abolitionists, and who, I trust, are destined in brief time to become the n » that Uu only one sou f tl ii g advint 8 
majority. l for one, — and I know that there are those present, members of | Knowledge of Christ in consequence of the re 5 of aa Wes 
the same conference, to whose sympathies I am indebted on this occasion | enjoyed in the state of freedom as compared with that very, 
still more than to your indulgence—I, for one, would never belong to | it was a rich reward for the twenty millions which the people of 
any section of the catholic church of Christ which would not employ its | England had paid for abolition. George Hawker, rector of St. 
practical influence in this righteous cause within the limits of anything | Nicholas parish, Rochester, had kindly consented to take the 
ike Christian discretion; on the contrary, I feel proud that I have the | chair, but was prevented by being unexpectedly under the neces- 
privilege to belong to a. denomination which has never withheld its pro- sity of going to London. 
test against slavery all the world over, but particularly against that] <c July 19th. Meeting at Maidstone. Was large, and was addressed 
ae 5 mephy ne Et 5 a 5 te o i by — Jenkins, Independent Minister, the Baptist Minister, — 
imagi ) ( i i regularly formed on this occa- 
j ache tes de statin haro tie Stisfastion of reporting that 
of my reverend brethren, when I state that only this morning an appeal * pt ect funda for the Briti H 
to their sympathy was presented from the committee of this association, | &Ctive means are in progress to co lect funds for the Bri belia 
of which I am as good a member as any of you; and that by an individual, Foreign Anti-slavery Societ . There is also reason to lieve 
to whom nothing but the delicacy of relationship prevents me from refer- | that a Ladies Asssociation will be shortly established in this town. 
ring with reverential eulogy. An answer was proposed, and on his motion | July 20th. Meeting at Canterbury.—Cresswell, Independent 
adopted, pledging the British conference to the renewal of all those | minister was in the chair,and addressed the mecting ina very inter- 
efforts and expostulations against the system of American slavery by | esting speech.—Davies, Baptist minister, and the deputation took 
which it has hitherto been distinguished (applause). part in the procecdings. An Anti-Slavery Society does not at 
ae dle 1 igs 9 ene intention to impugn the conduct present exist at Canterbury, but the chairman gave the deputa- 
of Mr. Newton; but to show the futility of transmitting protests to the | t; : ; 10 3 . 
eee papain 5 had oniy to mention that they 25 dee on the 1 o that a society should be formed in this impor 
tabie as things unfit for publication, and their contents carefully kept s : ; ; 
from the eyes of the world: Nothing, in fact, was known of them lout of “ July 21st. Meeting at Margate. is meeting Mars ee 
the American conference. If he could be furnished with copies of all the | partly, perhaps, in consequenee of a religious meeting held the 
addresses which had heen sent from the British to the American con-] Same evening. We however hope that it may not have been 
ference, he should see to their publication in America. wholly useless, It is no small cause of satisfaction to the friends 
Mr. Bunting observed, that the addresses previous to that of last year | of the negro in the labour in which they are engaged, if they can 
jj en eae poe coaches ee Bee believe that, in some humble measure, ay are 1 an 
r. BinnzZYI—I shall be much obliged to you for copies of them. object identified to so great an extent, with practical christianity. 
Mr. Bunting—Certainly; and I shall be most happy to share with] In addition, we have to meulion that a Pane meeting of the 
you the expense of their circulation. (Applause. ) friends of the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade was held 
Owing to the absence from home of G. H. Head, Esq., a public FF 8 ire, m Thamay 1 ue 
6th instant, at the Friends’ Meeting House. . Mackwo 
Dolben, Esq., of Finedon Hall, took the chair. The Revs. C. P. 


meeting could not be held, as had been intended, at Carlisle. 

Arrangements for holding one at Kendal were also frustrated by 
Vivian, Thomas Sanderson, E. Craig, of Burton Latimer, J. 
Renals, R. Davies, and G. Taylor; Messrs. Chapman, Bearn, 


5 circumstances ; but some good it is hoped was done 
Corrie, Keep, Curtis, &c., &c., were present, and the room was 


ere by private and social interviews. On Wednesday evening,” 

(we again have recourse to the words of Mr. Scoble) “ accordin >. , 

to appointment, we held a public meeting at Lancaster, Edward | well filled. By the third resolution, an Auxiliary Society for the 
town and neighbourhood was constituted, and the formation of a 

Ladies’ Branch recommended. W. M. Dolben, Eag was appointed 


Dawson, „of Adcliffe Park, a county magistrate, in the 
President; the Rev. C. P. Vivian and Charles Hill, Esq., Vice- 


chair. We found him to be a true friend to the cause, and a man 

of great influence and picty. On his return from the continent I 
Presidents; Mr. Chapman, Treasurer; and Rev. G. Taylor, 
Secretary. 


have reason to hope a society will be organised, auxiliary to our 
own, The meeting was held in the commodious building used 
by the society of Friends for religious worship, and was exceed- 
ingly well attended. The Independent minister, Mr. Bell, and 
other influential persons were present. Last evening we held our 
meeting in this town (Preston) at the theatre, John Furness, 
Esq., in the chair. It was a good meeting, and so strong an 
impression was made that I am 5 this morning to meet 
a party of gentlemen to form an auxiliary. The Wesleyan 
superintendent of this circuit, the Rev. Mr. , and the Rev. 
Mr. Bedford, of the same denomination, were present, as were 
also the Rev. Mr. Giles, (Baptist,) and the Rev. Messrs. Carson 
and Slate, (Independents, ) and several private gentlemen on tlie 
platform. Mr. Bedford made a good specch, and I am quite 
satisfied that the Wesleyans now intend to bestir themselves; 
they have only been waiting for the decision of conference.” 
While Mr. ScoglE has been thus actively engaged in the north, 
the esteemed treasurer of the society, has been similarly em- 
ployed in the south, aided by Mr. Stanton. The proceedings of 


this deputation we venture to give from Mr. Alexander's letter, 
in the form of a journal :— 


“ July 17th.— Meeting at Chatham. John Fincham in the 
chair. The first speaker, after the opening of the meeting by the 
chairman, was Samuel Medley, an elderly gentleman, who ad- 
dressed the audience in a very interesting manner. He referred 
to the days of his early boyhood, when he resided at Liverpool, 
at that time the great seat of the slave-trade, and when not more 


We have great pleasure in Toini the entire accordance of the 
resolutions passed at several of the late anti-slavery meetings 
with the important non-communion resolutions of the convention. 
Those adopted at Newcastle are in the following terms :— 


„That this meeting deeply sympathizes with their American brethren 
in their struggle to deliver ‘the home of the brave and the free’ from 
the moral pollutions of slavery and the distinction of colour; and expresses 
its firm conviction, that were the churches of Christ, as in duty they 
ought, to make these delinquencies matters ot discipline, a death-blow 
would be given to sins against which the voice of nature itself cries out. 

“ That this meeting most deeply deplores the fact that several of the 
churches in the United States of North America are stained with the sin 
of slavery a sin repugnant to our common Christianity; and this meeting 
therefore earnestly appeals to every section of the Christian church in 
this island, to adopt such measures as may be deemed most effectual to 


induce our American brethren to put away, at once and for ever, this 
deadly evil from amongst them.” 


With equal pleasure we see the same sentiment distinctly ein- 
bodied in the following preamble and resolutions adopted at the 


sixth annual meeting of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, held 
on the 7th instant. 


e Whereas slavery, under every modification, is a daring insult to God, 
who made man in his own image,—a glaring outrage on all the rights of 
humanity,—and expressly condemned by the precepts and spirit of 
Christianity, this meeting regard not only those who hold staves as deeply 
than two persons could be found who had the virtue and mcral | guilty, but likewise all who neglect to use the influence which they pos- 
courage openly to denounce this odious traffic. In visiting the | sess to discourage or suppress it, as partakers in the sin. 
ships engaged in this trade, he had early formed a very decided 1 “ Wherefore Resolved, l 
opinion of the cruel and indefensible character of the commerce e a 5 pledge le B F 
i = ini 1 , i iors ion in life, to put an end to slavery ; yt } : 
would han ag hg i J with those (be they Britons or Americans) who either 9 their fellow 

A 9 > : f . . = 
and he had. the Wirten of knowing that his juvenile |7? ji Vondage, or make gain by the infamous system of very. u. 
detestation of the slave-trade and slavery was now in unison with | Christian Churches in Great Britain and Ireland, of all enominations, 
the sentiments of the whole British people. We cannot, how- | through their ministers and members to remonstrate, as opportunity pre- 
ever, notice the various interesting observations made by this and | sents, through their church courts, or other religious organizations, ac- 
subsequent speakers. Among those who took part in the pro- cording to their own forms, with the American churches and brethren, on 
ceedings of the meeting were William Williams, a Wesleyan | the guilt they incur—the injury they inflict on religion—and the disho- 
minister, William Lewis, a Baptist minister, and a young man, a | nour they do to God, by retaining slave-holders in their communion ; and 
grandson of S. Medley, besides the deputation. The meeting | to urge en by a a 5 presne by 5 
i i 5 Uli 18 give no countenance to this monstrous evi u 
bien! well attended and highly WV Levis 85 religious fellowship every man who holds his fellow man in bondage, as 
having hed an opportunity to address ee than a few words to the they value the Divine favour, the interests of religion, and the rights of 
meeting, expressed his willingness to give a lecture on the subject hanianity A , g'on, 
of slavery, &c., on a future occasion, an offer which was very ` 
ladly accepted. 
Ee Jul 18th. Meeting at Rochester ;— Clayton, a Seen: in 
the chair, The meeting was well attended, and was addressed by 


We have papers from Jamaica to the 22nd of July. At the Corn- 
wall' J uly assize court the notorious Mr. Grant, the prosecutor 
of Mr. Oughton, was indicted by order of, the colonial office. 
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Ten separate bills of indictment are stated to have been prefer- 
red against him, nine of which were ignored by the grand jury. 
In one case they returned a true bill, and upon this bill Grant 
has been tried, and found not guilty. From a Jamaica jury this 
is a matter of course, and will do nothing towards establishing a 
h rofligate’s innocence. We are not in possession of any 
particulars of the trial. | 

The grand jury had, also of course, returned a true bill toan indict- 
ment for obstructing the police in the discharge of their duty, which 
the attorney-general had preferred against the Rev. T. E. Ward. 
The reverend gentleman is stated by the Baptist Herald to have 
had no notice of such an intention, and to have given no instruc- 
tions to his solicitor upon the supposition of such an occurrence. 
Under the natural impulse of the moment this gentleman moved 
the conrt to traverse this case, it not being supposed that the 
party could be oe pa for instant defence. On the intelligence 

ing Mr. at Falmouth, however, he set out for Monte 
Bay, where he appeared the next morning, and requested that the 
trial might be at once brought on, instead of being suspended over 
him for four months. This was not allowed, and Mr. Ward was 
ultimately bound over to appear at the November assize. The 
Baptist Western Union have passed some resolutions in relation 
to this matter, which we have inserted in the proper place. The 
Baptist Herald makes t, and as it would appear, well-founded 
complaint of the stealthiness of the proceeding against Mr. Ward. 

The vestry of St. Catherine have come to the following some- 
what extraordinary resolution :— 

„That the rate of hire to be paid labourers to be employed on 
the roads be left to the discretion of the waywardens; and that 
the waywardens be empowered to allow to a proper person at- 
tending at the rate of seven shillings and sixpence per day for not 
less than twenty labourers daily, such person to make oath that 
the work has been bond fide done and performed.” This sum of 
78. 6d. we take of course to be currency, or 5s. sterling. Now, 
here are five shillings a-day offered by the planters themselves 
for the vestry consists of planters—to an able man for working on 
the roads; and yet the same gentlemen complain that they can- 
not get people to work on the estates for twenty pence! We 
should wonder if they could. The Despatch cries out against 
this resolution, as setting an example of extravagance,” and as 
“holding out an encouragement to the labourers to persist in their 
extortionate demands ;” but we think this is not fair towards the 
vestry of St. Catherine. These gentlemen have to tax them- 
selves too severely for the money they spend, to be at all likely to 
be extravagant with it, and are, as planters, too deeply interested 
in getting estate labour cheap, to pay unnecessarily dear for 
labour on the roads. No doubt they are for procuring the labour 
they want as cheap as they can get it; and their offering five 

illings a day for it is but bidding for an article in the market 
what they know to be its market price. This quite agrees with 
what we learn from other sources, that the full work of an able 
labourer in Jamaica is worth five shillings per day. And why 
should any man take for his labour Jess than it is worth! Or, if 
the planters will not give for labour what it is worth, why should 
they have it! Here is testimony out of their own mouth, that 
they are trying to get labour for estates at one-third of its value 
in the market; and under these circumstances they raise an 
outcry that the labourers are idle, ungrateful, and everything 
else that is wicked, because they are not eager to work con- 
tinuously on estates! 


Unner our West India intelligence we insert an article from the 
Colonial Reformer, on the subject of a remarkable, and we fear a 
characteristic episode in the conciliatory administration of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. The facts are briefly these. On the 17th of 
June, 1839, Sir Lionel Smith, then governor of Jamaica, sent 
home an unsatisfactory and mischievous opinion, given by the 
attorney-general of that island on one point of the rent question, 
that it ae be referred to the law officers of the crown in 
England. the 15th of August, Lord Normanby addressed a 
dispatch to Sir C. T. Metcalfe, who had succeeded to the govern- 
ment, informing him that the law officers of the crown in England 
did not concur with the attorney-general of Jamaica, and that he 
had enclosed their opinion for the governor's information and 
guidance. Now the editor of the Reformer tells us that this 
opinion has never been made public in Jamaica, where therefore 
r. O‘Reilly’s erroneous law is left to work continued mischief ; 
and he further notices the fact, which struck us also on the 
appearance of the document, that this same important opinion is 
not produced in the 3 papers with the despatch 
which refers to it. (Pa relative to the West Indies, 1840, 
part I. p. 2.) We are aont inclined to think there must have 
n some accident in this matter. The suppression by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe of a legal opinion unwelcome to Jamaica planters we 
can account for very well,—it is “conciliation ;” but, if either 
rincipals or under in the colonial office have suppressed a 
ocument which should have been laid on the table of the British 
Parliament, it is an impertinence which ought to be visited with 
no light rebuke. If we could think it possible that Lord John 
Russell, by whom the pers in question were laid before the house, 
had 80 ar lent himself to the West Indians as to connive at the 
e of the document referred to, we should not know in 
What terms to oxpreas our indignation. Surely his lordship will 
spe some explanation of this mystery. 
3 5 


Au article in the Guiana Reformer draws attention to the en- 
croschments which have been made by the Brazilians in the 


interior parts of that colony. Instigated, it is said, by an out- 
cast planter who has resided inthe Brazils since his escape from the 
gallows some years ago, through one of those loop holes of which, 
unfortunately for the ends of justice, there are but too many in 
English as well as Dutch law, the Brazilians have carried their 
encroachments so far as to deprive us, according to Mr. Schom- 
burgh’s account, of at least two-thirds of what has been heretofore 
considered British Guiana.“ This is of no small importance as a 
territorial question, and it deserves on this ground the immediate 
attention of the British government; it is more particularly im- 
portani to us, however, as affecting the interests of humanity and 
reedom. It is stated by the paper from which we quote, that 
“the sole object which the Brazilians appear to have had in 
view in the commission of this act of wholesale robbery, has 
been the acquisition of a more extended range for their Indian 
slave hunts.’ 

This is a very serious matter. Our Indian fellow-subjects must 
not be hunted down and carried into slavery by any pcople on 
earth, and least of all by the Brazilians. They are entitled to 
British protection, and the voice of British humanity must be 
lifted up on their behalf. At present,“ says our contemporary, 
“a few policemen with their batons would be quite sufficient 
to dislodge the Brazilians from our territory, to put a 
stop to their slave-hunting there, and to preserve the peace of 
our lady the Queen upon our Brazilian frontier ; but some time 
hence, if our interests in that quarter are now neglected, when 
the Brazilian empire shall have gathered strength and consolida- 
tion, when Upper Guiana shall have become a second Texas, a 
rendezvous of sjave-hynters, slave-drivers, and discontented 
planters, who will be glad to resume their favourite pursuits 
under a flag, and to brantien their allegiance toa government, which 
will protect them in their deeds of oppression—when in a country 
intersected with rivers and creeks as thickly as the human body 
is with veins and arteries, we shall sce vessels sailing from our very 
harbours laden with slave produce shipped as British, and con- 
veyed from the Ripununi and Upper eed Wins in spite of custom- 
house regulations which it will be impossible to enforce, we ma 
then find to our cost that we have got a thorn in our side whic 
some thousands of bayonets may scarcely be able to eradicate.” 


A WRITER in the Colonial Magazine for the present month strongly 
asserts the beneficial results of emancipation to the proprietors of 
the West India colonies. He tells us also, that, before the East 
India Produce Committee of the House of Commons, Mr. 
McQueen has recently asserted, “that the former slaves were 
disinclined to work at present, and that when they did labour, 
ages from 48. to 5s. a day were demanded !—that the negros 
indulged in all kind of dissipation, extravagance, and luxury, 
i drinkin champagne and bottled porter; the women wearin 
silks and satins, &c. &c.; that the ‘whole of the British West 
India colonies are now cultivated at a loss, and that ruin is at 
present staring in the face of every proprietor of a West India 
estate.” This is like Mr. McQueen and the West India pro- 
prietors ; but they seem, in this instance, to have overshot their 
mark. Our readers will understand the following observation. 
“ These statements had a most prejudicial effect as regards the 
West Indies on the committee, (who were not members of the West 
India interest,) and quite contrary to that intended by the witness, 
and those who produced him to make these extraordinary assertions.” 
And so they employ the Colonial Magazine, which is, we suppose, 
in “the West India interest, to contradict them! 


WE are gratified in perceiving that the Citizen, a highly respect- 
able magazine of the Emerald isle, has taken a friendly notice of 
the General Anti-slavery convention, and given an abstract of its 
proceedings. We give the following extract. 

“ The recent Anti-slavery Convention of the christian nations of the 
world—for the representative opinion of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Spain, and America, may be fairly taken upon such a 
question as that of christendom—is a remarkable event in the history of 
human amelioration. Whether all that was hoped from its assembling be 
realised or no, or whether the good fruit of its exertions appear and ripen 
in @ year or a generation, is not the question now to be considered. A 
great and good thing in itself has been accomplished. The delegates of 
nations, unarmed, save with the energy of faith in God and charity 
towards suffering man—unautbonsed, save by the authority of public 
opinion in favour of buman liberty—have met together, and joined hands 
in mutual pledge, that in every christien land a cry of execration shall 
henceforth be raised against the abomination of coloured bond a cry 
never to be hushed till that abomination be driven from the face of a too 
long polluted earth. 

Our expectations, we confess, were bigh, and the reality did not dis- 
appoint them. We thought from the first moment the idea was broached 
of thus calling together ‘the pledged pbilanthropy of earth, that the 
conception was a truly noble one. The jealousies of national indepen- 
dence had long stood in the way of the spread of righteous sympathy 
between good men in different countries on the subject of slavery ; but 
here was a way proposed of clearing ata bound all the barriers which 
had hitherto interposed. It grasped the universe in its wide-spread arms: 
it forgot the distinction of clime, and hue, and dialect, and sought to unite 
all races in one vast brotherhood, as the children of one enmmon Father, 

„We rejoice that it has been permitted us to witness the first realization 
of such a thought. We trust it is but the commencement of our breathin 
in an increased sia Sar ‘ peace on earth, and good will to men? It usk 
not who ere, or who bad been our enemies or our rivals. It was in fine 
as we believe, the first practical attempt ever made to band men of all 
countries together ,to work and co-operate in the wide field of universal 


good.” 
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IHE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 
Foreign and Colonial Entelligence continued. 
Taintpap.—The Immigration and Agricultural Society held a 


public meeting for transaction of business on the 6th of July. It was 
very scantily attended, for which the Standard gives the Trinidad planters 
a severe rebuke. The committee stated that from April 5th, 1839, to 
July 3rd, 1840, two thousand one hundred and two emigrants have arrived 
according to official returns, but in reality some hundreds more. They 
mentioned also, that they had not promoted the introduction of emigrants 
from Europe, conceiving that they were not a class of personsat all 
suited to the wants of the colony. They “have reason to believe that a 


comprehensive plan for disposing of the waste crown lands is being framed 
by the government.” 


(WEDNESDAY, 


Ove readers will, perhaps, recollect, that shortly atter emancipa- 
tion, several labourera were turoed off an estate by Mr. Arrindell, and their 
growing crops in their provision grounds withheld from them or destroyed. 
After long delay, these cases came on for trial on the 24th of June, before 
judge Norton; and after some characteristic but useless bullying on the 
part of Mr. Arrindell, a decision was arrived at in favour of the labourers, 
who were declared to be entitled to the value of their crops, not as when 
ripe, but as at the time of their leaving the estate. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
(Concluded. ) 


Monpay AFTERNOON, JUNE 22ND. 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 

Lieut.-colonel Campnrt, late governor of Sierra Leone, then came 
forward amidst loud cheers to address the assembly. lt was a most 
trying occasion to auch an bumble individual as bimselt to have to stand 
before so intelligent, enlightened, and benevolent a body. He regretted 
his powers of eloquence were not such as to enable him to express 
his feelings in behalf of the poor Africans. He felt quite identified 
with them, and the gratitude be felt for their kindness in assisting 
him in bis endeavours for their advancement was bevond his expression. 
He wished that a thorough inquiry were instituted into the present 
state of the Britisb settlements on the African coast. In many of 
them the most shameful abuses were prevalent, and the home govern- 
ment boldly upheld them by their aid and countenance—(hear, 
bear.) In 1834 he was sent out by Spring Rice, as governor of Sierra 
Leone. ‘The object of his appointment, he was informed, was to obtain 
correct intormation of the real state of our African settlements, of which 
they spoke in the most unfavourable terms, as a curse to the country. 
On reaching Sierra Leone, some idea might be formed of the real 
state of the colony, when the military on his landing refused to fire a 
salute, or io pay any of the usual compliments to a civil governor. 
Before he bad reached the sbore the old system of opposition on the part 
of the military to the civil authorities had commenced, aud from that day 
it was steadily continued without the slightest diminution.—( Hear, bear, ) 
As for the native inbabitants, be could bear testimony to their quiet and 
peaceful demeanour. He had no occasion to make laws. The people wera 
ulways gnxious in every respect to meet bis wishes. Hear, bear.) ‘I'he 
habits and customs of the different tribes were totally dissinular, but the 
character of the whole was the same with respect to one point—they 
would trust implicitly any one who showed by his conduct that he re- 
spected his word.—( Hear, bear.) One of the first official acts wus to 
inquire of the chaplain about the schools; be could give him no intorma- 
tion. In fact there was nothing in the colony deserving that appellation. 
He (Colonel Campbell) immediately endeavoured to remedy this deti- 
ciency. There were several prejudices which he bad to surmount— 
the children of liberated Africans and those born in the colony were 
unwilling to mix together. However, he at length succeeded in over- 
coming the difficulty by perseverance. The present plan of treating the 
negros on their liberation from the slave vessels, ou their capture by 
British cruisers, was little better than a mockery. The slavers arrived on 
the coast (and any one who had seen one of these vessels would remember 
it with a sbudder to the latest day of bis life) — (hear, hear.) Before 
adjudication the live cargo was landed and marched through the town in 
a state of nudity, and on liberation were sent to work with the convicts 
at 2d. u day; und would it be believed there was no allowance for the 
women? ‘hey were given to anybody who asked for them, and in 
many instances the government otticers had made improper use of them. 
—( Hear, hear.) As a specimen of the character and conduct of some 
of the colonial officers. he would read an extract from a public document 
he had forwarded to the colonial-office in one of his despatches, On 


exumining Mr. Edward Jones, schoolmaster, at Kent, the following were 
lis answers. 


British Gurana.—The Guiana Reformer, a new liberal paper 
to which we wish much success, notices the Anti-slavery meeting at 
Liverpool, at which Mr. Robert Semple asserted that the labourers on 
his estate in Berbice received a dollar a day, and offered to produce his 
books to prove it. On which the editor remarks, ‘‘ We have documents 
in our possession which may see the light, which will prove that the 

ple imported from St. Eustatins by Mr. Semple’s agent in Berbice, 
ave been receiving infinitely less than twenty-four dollars per month ; 


yea, which will need no arithmetician to bring it down to somewhere 
about four dollars!“ 


Tux Royal Gazette of this colony of July 11th, informs us that 
a barrister in George Town, Demerara, had received“ by the last mail, 
from a friend of his in London,” a letter enclosing ‘‘the prospectus of a 
company, which was then ‘very shortly coming out, vcleped ‘The 
Jamaica, Demerara, and West India Emigration Company—capital 
£50,000. in 5000 shares of £50. each. We wonder somewhat at hearing 
of a company first from Demerara which was so very soon to come out 
in England. What has hindered its development ? The names of the 
following gentlemen are printed at the head of the prospectus; and 
perhaps some of them will favour us with further information. ‘‘ Patrons 
and Provisional Committee :—Messrs, Beckford and Ranken, Chauncy 
and Langs, Hawthorne and Thuldons, Mitchell’s, Timpe-on and Co., 
Benjamin Green and Son, Robert Sutton, Esq., N. B. Chauncy, 
H. H. Cohen, William Gladstone, E. F. Green, J. Harman, Captain 
Rees, Henry Kingston, with power to add to their number. Solicitors.— 
Messrs. Sweat, Sutton, Ewens, and Ommaney.” 


. IMMIGRATION !— ATROCIOUS TREATMENT OF LABOURERS. We 
take the following from the Guiana Times. ‘‘ Some labourers on Tuschen 
de Vrienden, thinking they received too little money for too much work, 
exercised their unquestionuble right as free inen, and complained to the 
proprietor or representative, Mr. W. R. Sandbach. What answer he 
gave their application we do not know, and care not to inquire. If he 
refused to allow them a fair return for their toil the colony was wide, 
and they might, at an hour's notice, find ready employment elsewhere. 
They returned to Tuschen de Vrienden. The manager, Mr. C. Ross, on 
whom the conduct ot a few hours has drawn down a degree of reproba- 
tion from the inhabitants of this colony which we fear many years will 
not efface, took, as it would seem, their application to his and their 
common employer in high dudgeon: flew into the most ungovernable 
rage: ordered the people off the plantation, and when they were about to 
quit for town in the schooner of a neighbouring property, went on board 
of her, and, with tones and gestures of one possessed, threw into the 
water and destroyed live stock and other property belonging to the 
labourers to no inconsiderable amount. Not content with this act of mad- 
ness, he seeing to have done all in his power to induce the manager ot 
that and a neighbouring property, to aid and abet him in his malevolence. 
Such doings were not to be tolerated in a civilized land. A court of 
Magistrates, composed of men quite unconnected with agriculture, met, 
and saw ample reparation made to the outraged peasantry.—The mis- 
guided young man at once lost his management, was mulcted in a sum 
exceeding 150 dollars, and it is very doubtful whether he will not be 
forced to withdraw from the country.“ 

Of this transaction the Guiunu Reformer gives the following further par- 
ticulars: — The Mellten Meerzory schooner being about to leave for town 
that day, the people, anxious to secure a passage in her, resorted to the 
waterside, where Mr. Ross also made his appearance, and succeeded in stop- 
ping the schooner altogether from going. Not satisfied with this, messen- 
gers were sent to the different plantations in the neighbourhood, with a 
request that no boat would take the people to town; to this unreasonable 
request, we understand, all the managers assented. After being 
deprived of every means or opportunity to resort to town, the people took 
shelter from the elements in the house usually called the sugar or 
shipping house; and, tor the information of some of our distant readers, 
we add that this house is always built next to either the water's edge, or 
a spot most convenient for shipping or landing of such articles as the 
estute may have to send to town, or what may be brought to town for its 
use, tor ttoring produce about to be shipped, or supplies, until taken 
away as the ca-e may be, either to town or up to the works, From 
under this temporary shelter they were driven by the humane, the tender 
hearted, the merciful Mr. Ross, and were exposed to all the severities of 
the season and climate at this time of the year—severities to which we 
would not expose a dog!” 

The Reformer annexes to this narrative the following very pertinent 
remarks :—‘‘ Our friends in Great Britain will see the necessity of 
strenuously opposing every scheme which may be in operation to transport 
to this colony labourers, to such an extent as will give our planters the 
command of the market. If now that they are going to ruin,” and 
their salvation depends on a large influx of labourers,” they can afford 
to treat their people in this brutal manner, what may it not be when 


the market is full? when they become independent of them ? 
seen. 


Ihe governor—llow many bovs have you in your schools? Answer 
I do not know; some are sick, some are at the farm, and some are 
cooking. 

Point out to me the last liberated African boys you received 7—I do not 
know them. 


How many have you received altogether from the department ?—I do 
not know; I believe there are 79 altogether in the school. 

You will be pleased to count them.— There are 72 boys in the school. 

How manv sick boys are there? Nine are sick. Some are cooking. I 
do not know the exact number, as I do not iaterfere with the cooking. I 
am not particular how many are in the school. 

Have you written any letters on boards, according to my orders the 
last time I visited this school —I believe some alphabets were written, 
(and, going round the room, produced a board with some letters scratched 
upon it). 

Did you do this?—No; I ordered the teacher to do it. 


Have you written anything with your own hand for the purpose of 
instructing the boys :— No; it is not my duty. I am a minister of the 
gospel. 

Have you any statement of the liberated African boys, how many there 
are, how disposed of, how many sick, and the number of deaths '—No ; 
because | have no paper. 


What is the date of your instructions, and when did you receive them! 
—I don’t know 


Mr. Jones then left the school, went to his house, and shortly returned 
with the instructions, which he handed to the governor. 

By the governor— It would have been as well, Mr. Jones, if you had 
taken the trouble to note on these instructions the date when you received 
them. At what period did you commence to act on these instructions !— 
I have never yet acted personally upon them. 

Have you selected a piece of ground for the farm1—I do not under- 
stand the meaning of the word * selected.” 

Have you then chosen a piece of land for the boys to work upon, and 
seen it properly marked out !—IJ have not marked out any ground. I am 
no farmer, and don’t understand the principles of farming. 

Have you made a requisition for tools to the manager 1—Y es. 

Can you tell me what the Soye have done? Have they cut the farm ? 


—Cannot say what they have done. Iam not a farmer, and therefore 
have never been near it. 


’ Tis easily 
We may be accused of ‘ writing generally, when the case is an 
isolated one. We answer, that of the isolatedness, we are sure twas quite 
the reverse: that we are quite justified in writing as we have done from 
the fact; and, to their disgrace be it said, that the whole of those who 
had to do with estates in the neighbourhood, instead of disapproving 
rather approved the course the manager of Tuschen de Vrienden 
pursued; and suffered men, women, and children to remain for four 
days, and as many nights, without either shelter or employment.” 


Abd. 26, 1840,] 
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Have you chosen any of the most intelligent boys for the mechanic con- 
stables ?—I have not. I was not aware who were the most intelligent 
boys, but I ordered the constables to choose for themselves. 

Which are the boys ?—I do not know. 

Did you take their number or names — No. 

Have you any list of the boys under your charge 1—No, I have not. 

Do your school instructions commence at nine and end at twelve ?—I 
believe they do. 

Do you attend the school regularly — No, it is not my place to teach 
A, B, C; I am minister of the gospel. 

Do you ever attend the school ?—I never do. J see no use in coming 
to waste my time, as I have no books, nor anything to teach the boys; 
neither do J feel it my duty to teach A, B, C, as I have other duties to 
perform. 

Have you ever mustered the boys since their arrival —No, it is not my 

lace. 
j Do you read prayers every morning to the boys before they go out to 
farm No, it does not suit my health to get up so early. 

Heve you ever read prayers to the boys either in the morning or the 
evening !—No, I do not see any earthly use in attending to the school. 
There are no books—no nothing. I feel certain that the teacher does. 

How do you certainly know that the teacher reads prayers, morning 
and evening, when you have never witnessed it —1 have not been 
present, but, nevertheless, 1 feel perfectly satisfied in regard to it. 

Have you seen the boys bathe regularly every morning ?—No. I con- 
sider it would be an insult to my situation to do such a thing as to see that 
the boys were washed, but know it is done. I consider the instructions 
as a personal insult to me, being the same as those which were sent to the 
schoolmaster at the Bananas. 

Do you see the boys fed, and are you careful that they receive the 
proper quantity and quality allowed them No, I do not consider it my 
business to see them eat. 
et you keep a register of the deaths ?— No, I do not. I have no 

s. 

Is it your intention from henceforth to act up literally to the full spirit 
of the instructions that you have received from the liberated African 
department !—I cannot get up at five o'clock ; it does not agree with me. 

You will be pleased to answer my question without any equivocation. 
Do you or do vou not intend to act up to the full spirit of my instruc- 
tions ?—I will if you compel me; but I will do so under a protest. 

Upon going into the ward of the hospital his Excellency found there 
were eighteen sick boys, instead of nine, as Mr. Jones had stated, and the 
ward was in so dirty a state that his Excellency was compelled to lesve it. 

The foregoing statements made in the presence of 

W. Noncorr, King's Advocate. 

W. Amm, Colonial Surgeon. 
Peter Barrow, Private Secretary to the lieut.- governor. 

F. E. Harrer, Manager of the Western districts. 
Mr. Jones had told him (Colonel Campbell) that there were only nine 
boys sick. On making inquiries, however, there were double that number. 
They were confined in aloft, The colonial surgeon and himself visited 
them. Their condition was too horrible for him to describe. They bad to 
quit the place insténtly, and most of them died sbortly after. While that 
same functionary was acting as colonial chaplain at Free Town, out of 
Sundays, and Christmas-day, he read prayers to the people in 
the gaol only eight, leaving twenty-two Sundays without divine service at 
all—(hear, hear). Thus was this so-called minister of the gospel 
appointed by the government, in his (Colonel Campbell’s) opinion, fairly 
convicted of inhumanity and incompetency, and he was accordingly sus- 
nded ; but it displeased Stephen ; and no sooner did the colonial-office 
ear of it than he was reinstated—(cries of ‘‘shame.”) He might give 
them the history of other officers whose conduct was as bad, if not worse, 
and the entire number that he had suspended or reported were re-appointed, 
and countenanced and protected by the colonial-office at home—( cries of 
“shame.”) He (Colonel Campbell) also received orders from home to 
do away with the printing establishment; but he was one of those who 
thought that no motive of expediency could justify his doing that which 
he knew to be wrong—(hear, hear)—although he knew perfectly well 
that his conduct would be disapproved of by the authorities at home— 
(bear.) Instead of the responsible officers of the colony assisting him in 
his efforts to ameliorate the condition of the people, they were constantly 
engaged in serna and opposing bis efforts—( bear, hear.) Since he had 
left the colony, he bad been informed that the schools he had formed had 
been scattered to the winds; and as he bad received no instructions from 
home, but had erected them on his own responsibility, he should not be 
surprised at being called upon to defray the expense of their establish- 
ment. He felt that the colonial-office had rossly neglected their duty to 
their poor African dependents, and he was determined at all risks to have 
them publicly exposed. (Hear ) 

Captain Wavcuove bore testimony to the excellent dispositions of the 
Western Africans, and to the good conduct of tbe liberated blacks. He 
bad himself visited the schools established by Colonel Campbell, and 
carried away from them some specimens of the writing of the children, 
which he distributed through the meeting. They were really excellent. 
He concluded by movin 

“ That the committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society be 
requested to take into consideration the statements relative to Sierra Leone 
now laid before this convention, and to take such steps thereon as may 
appear best calculated to obtain a thorough investigation into the state of our 
Present settlements on the west coast of Africa, with the view of exposing 
the abuses which have so long existed, and prevented that advancement in 
civilization and suppression of the slave-trade so ardently desired by the 
real friends of Africa, and to obtain which so much has been expended.” 

Dr. Price seconded the resolution, which was carried N 

Mr. Justice Jenexie warmly defended Mr. Stephen, of the colonial 
office, from the imputations which had been cast upon him, He moved 

“ That a paper, detailing a plan of slave-trade abolition by Mr. Murray, 
of Glasgow, having been laid on the table of the secretaries. 
Resolved That the same be referred to s committee, consisting of 
Mr. Murray, Dr. Bowring, Mr. George Thompson, and the mover and 
seconder, with instructions to report thereon to-morrow.” 

The Rey. Mr.Canuits seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
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TBE AMISTAD. 

The Rev. C. P. Grosvexor, of Massachusetts—Allow me to say, and it 
is with deep regret that I state tbe fact, that I was unable to be with you 
until Thursday morning. I was delayed by head winds. I regret that I 
Lave lost so much, nevertheless, I rejoice that I have received so much 
light as I have since I took my seat in this convention. I have not before 
had an opportunity of uttering a word, will you therefore favour me with 
a few minutes. Í do not intend to make a speech, but to move a resolu- 
tion in reference to the Amistad. The Amistad was a slave-vessel bearing 
a cargo of purchased slaves from Cuba through the Gulf of Mexico. 
These slaves rose up against those who held them in durance, and, having 
killed the captain, took possession of the vessel; but, being unacquainted 
with navigation, they were unable to steer it. They directed the helms- 
man, whom they bel preserved, to sail to the east, ening to take his 
life if he disobeyed. They were able to watch him during the day time, 
but during the night, he understanding the compass, which they did not, 
was able to deceive them by steering the vessel to the west; and, at 
length, he brought them on the coast of the United States, where they 
were discovered. The authorities bonrded the vessel and took possession 
of her. These persons were taken into the state of Connecticut, and 
there imprisoned. ‘They here been tried twice; nocrinie has been proved 
against them, but they are still detained in prison, and are to be tried a 
third time. (Hear, hear.) I havein my pocket a document touching the 
subject, which involves the chief magistrate of the United States ina 
course of conduct which we, of the United States, do not regard in the 
highest degree honourable to himself. It is a document which shows 
that he presumed to interfere on his own responsibility, and that he 
ordered an armed vessel to be ready during the trial of these poor captured 
Africans, who had been s'ruggling for freedom and had well nigh obtained 
it, that, in case there should be a decision in their favour and no appeal to 
a higher court, he might commit them to the authorities of the Spanish 
government in Cuba, tobe thrown into slavery. I may now read the 
resolution. 

That this convention, deeply sympathising with the survivors of the 
Amistad, who, though fully proved to be rightfully and legally free, are 
yet as slaves incarcerated in the United States under the authority of the 
government of that country, do express their regret and astonishment at 
the course pursued towards those victims of cupidity and cruelty, in the 
vexatious delays to which they have been subjected in their trial in 
American courts, and especially in the interference of the National execu- 
tive in aid of the oppressors of these prisoners, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing them up to their unjust claimants, and thus reducing them to absolute 
and perpetual slavery.” 

It might be sufficient merely to move this, and to leave it in the hands 
of acommittee, who will probably draw up a memorial on the subject. 
Let me remark, however, that that class of citizens of the United States, who 
have begun to sympathise with the poor down-trodden sons of Ham have 
entered with thrilling interest into this case. It has awakened the attention 
of thousands in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
northern states, who before had been slumbering on the subject of slavery. 
I mention this fact to show that it is regarded as an important matter in 
America. If you can induce the British government to remonstrate with 
that of the United States on this subject you will accomplish, I a pre- 
bend, a noble work. The representatives hore assembled from different 
nations have a voice which they can employ, and which will be heard 
across the Atlantic. It will be beard also cies as yet, I fear, little has 
been felt, viz., by the government of Spain. We all feel in Massachusetts 
tbat the decision with regard to this vessel and its unhappy inmates is one 
which vitally affects the great question of slavery. (Cheers.) 

W..Fonsrer, Esq.—l wish to put this question to the friend from 
America—whether this subject does come within the scope of the prin- 
ciples on which the convention is met. The principle is comprehended in 
three words, moral, religious, and pacific.” These poor negros havi 
been brought into the circumstances into which they are thrown by the 
commission of an act of murder, does the subject come properly, legiti- 
mately, and suitably within the scope of the principles we have laid 
down ! 

The Rev. C. P. Grosvenorn.—The question is a very proper one, I 
think it does. I think the influence which the government of this coun- 
try may exert will be a moral and pacific influence, an influence worthy of 
your noble Queen, worthy of your parliament. We do not ask that they 
should interfere with the sword; that isa weapon with which I hops we 
have done. (Cheers.) Great Britain and America will no more meet in 
contest with other arms than those of truth and love. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Brock seconded the resolution, which, after some discus- 
sion of a very desultory character, was agreed to. 

Dr. Mappen, in supporting the resolution respecting the survivors of 
the Amistad (which he did from a full knowledge of the facts) strenuously 
defended Lord Glenelg and Mr. Stephen of the colonial office. 

After some routine business the convention adjourned at nine o’clock, 


Tuxspay, Juns 23rd. 


The delegates assembled at ten o’clock, Dr. Grevitve in the chair. 

The minutes of the meeting of Monday were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Joserm Srurcs took that opportunity of congratulating the 
meeting upon the fact that the ministry had been beaten on the clause 
in the Colonial Passengers’ Bill allowing the importation of Hill Coolies 
into the Mauritius. The numbers were—for the clause 109, against it 
158; so that they had a majority in favour of their views of 49. (Cheers. 
Before proceeding to the business, he begged to be allowed to recomme 
gentlemen to be careful of the time of the convention, it was most 
important that they should finish their proceedings that day, and they 

much to do—let it, therefore, be a day for business, and not for long. 
speeches, 
THANKS TO MISSIONARIES. 

Captain Stuart proposed a resolution of thanks to the missionaries of 
the London Missionary, Presbyterian, and Moravian churches, for their 
endeavours to enlighten and preserve the liberty of the negros. In his 
opinion they deserved the same meed of approbation which the convention, 
had already given to the Baptist missionaries. He was anxious that it 
should pass, but he was anxious that there should be no division of 
opinion upon it. If it were not likely to be unanimously carried, he 
would not press it. 
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Mr. Stanritecn, of Belfast, seconded the motion. 


The Rev. J. H. Hinton said it was impossible that it could pass in its 
then shape. Many would object to it. 


Dr. Prince, of Jamaica, objected to the resolution, as it made no men- 
tion of the ministers of the Establishment. Although he was a Baptist 
himself, he must say that many of the clergy of the Established church 


were warm friends of the negro, and one of them was even now suffering 


imprisonment in a jail in Jamaica for his zeal in the cause. 
The feeling of the meeting being in favour of a resolution more general 


in its character, it was referred to a sub-committee, and was afterwards 


proposed by 
The Rev. Mr. Carctre, and was a resolution of thanks to the mission- 


aries and ministers of all denominations, who had endeavoured to promote, 


the welfare of the negro, and of sympathy with those who were suffering 
for their exertions in the cause. 


Mr. Crewvson seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed 
to 


Dr. Bowrina then read the address to the French nation prepared by 
the sub-committee, which on the motion of 
Mr. J. T. Price was unanimously adopted. 

EMPLOYMENT OF BRITISH CAPITAL. 
Mr. Ricnarp Aven, of Dublin, then brought up the report of the 
committee appointed to consider the employment of British capital was 
employed in the furtherance of the slave-trade and slavery. He said the 
examinations entered into by the committee had been most humiliating : 
turn which way they would, they found British capital directly engaged 
in the slave-trade, and upholding it both at home and abroad. It wasa 
question that demanded the earnest and most serious attention of every 
friend of the negro. There was much that yet remained in darkness, and 
he trusted all friends to the cause would expose all that came to their 
knowledge, so that public opinion might be brought to bear upon those 
concerned in the support of such traffic. 


Mr. BountHee moved, and Mr. Srover. seconded, the adoption of the 
report, which was unanimously agreed to. 

The committee had also prepared several resolutions, but as sume 
thought thev might be considered libeilous, they were re- committed, in 
a modified form 

On the motion of Mr. Stacey, a resolution was unanimously adopted, 
calling upon the government strenuously to oppose itself to the introduc- 
tion of slave-grown sugar. 

ADDRESS TO SOVEREIUNS. 

Mr. Forster then brought up the report of the sub-committee 
appointed to draw up an address to the crowned heads of Europe who 
were possessors of slaves. 

hr. Hits. moved the adoption of the address. He had been most 
anxious to give his humble aid and assistance to the great cause of anti- 
slavery, it was one to which he had been attached ever since he had been 
able to frame an idea, He had attended at the first sitting of the conven- 
tion, but he saw so many men of greater talent and who possessed more 
knowledge of the question than himself, that he felt convinced it was 
better for him to remain a silent and attentive listener, rather than take 
an active interest in the deliberations of the convention. It was from no 
want of sincere and deep feeling in favour of the cause, but he thought it 
would be better promoted by allowing other gentlemen to occupy their 
attention. It was with much pleasure he moved the adoption of the 
address, and he sincerely trusted it would be productive of much good to 
the oppressed negro. 

Sır C. E. Smirn seconded the motion. although he felt that he had no 
right to do so, for he took shame to himself for not having given more 
attention to the details of the subject, and for coming so late amongst 
them. All sects of religionists agreed that man was a responsible being, 
but slavery denied it, and placed the slave at the will of his master. The 
knot of slavery had been tied by governments, he therefore seconded the 
motion with pleasure, because he wished tu see them untie it again. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. i 

WINDWARD AND LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

Mr. Prescon, of Barbados then presented a report upon the results of 
emancipation of the negros in the Windward aud Leeward Islands. Their 
object in meeting was not so much to convince themselves of the evils of 
slavery, but to collect and send forth evidence of it to convince others— 
that evidence could not be too full, and had time permitted, he would 
have been most happy to have entcred at some length into the effects of 
emancipation as they had come under his own observation. As time was 
so precious he would content himself with calling upon all the friends of 
the negro to watch most attentively the laws enacted by the colonial 
legislature. The Jaws enacted in Barbados were even worse for the 
negro than those passed by the legislature of Jamaica. He read the 
following resolutions :— 

„That the beneficial results of emancipation in the British colonies, as 
exhtbited in the religious, moral, and social improvement of the labouring 
population, have far exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of the 
friends of freedom and humanity. That the increased value of property 
in these colonies satisfactorily proves the measure to be one of great 
advantage to the proprietors and planters; and that in order to the 
salutary and eficient working out of this great experiment, the progress 
of colonial legislation must be jealously watched; the withdrawal of a 
stipendiary magistracy strenuously resisted; and an entire reformation 
in the administration of justice perseveringly sought. 

his convention being paintully impressed with the fact, that the 
enemies of human right are actively promoting oppressive measures, both 
in this country and in the colonies, the object of which is, to silence those 
philanthropists who advocate the cause of the poor, and to consign the 
emancipated to a new and bitter bondage ; 

That this convention would particularly refer to the laws recently 
passed in Jamaica and Barbados, and to the persecutions of missionaries 
and others in the former colony, and this convention therefore earnestly 

implores the friends of the anti-slavery enterprise, and especially the 
committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, carefully to 
observe, and to take measures for frustrating, all insidious attempts either 
to abridge the liberties of the emancipated, or to silence and crush their 
protectors.” 


Their adoption was moved by Mr. Fixtay, and seconded by the Rev. 
A. Harvey. 


The Reverend Mr. Mrrast spoke of the good conduct of the eman- 
cipated negrus in British Guiana. 


Mr. Avexanner drew the attention of the convention to this fact—it 
was often stated that the production of sugar had decreased since the 
emancipation in our colonies, and this was used as an argument for 
importation of Hill Coolies. (Hear.) Now the fact was, that before the 
emancipation the decrease of production had begun—(Hear)—so that it 
certainly was no argument against free labeur. (Hear.) 

The Reverend Mr Seanorn, from Berbice, bore testimony to the good 
effects of emancipation there. 

Mr. ScosLz had great pleasure in stating, as the result of the tour 
he had taken in Guiana, &c., that the negros had fully borne out the 
Most sanguine expectations as to their conduct under emancipation ; 
that they had become diligent and careful—that they had supported their 
religious teachers, built their religious edifices, nay, sent large sums over 
to the aid of religious societies:—(cheers)—and as to the pretence of 
diminished production of sugar, it was just to the extent, and no more, 
which would result from the deduction of one day from the six, for the 
negro’s cultivation of his own land. ‘The evils of slavery could never be 
remedied by any mere modification—nothing could remove them but 
utter extinction. (Hear, hear, hear.) Full, unrestricted liberty must be 
given to the negro, in order that he might reap the advantage of the 
blessings conferred on him. He trusted that their friends from various 
parts of the country would feel the importance of maintaining inviolate 
the great principle of total and immediate emancipation—that there 
would be no compromise on this subject, and he hoped that the delegates 
from France would feel it to be their duty to advocate entire emancipation, 
without reswiction, without money, and without price. (Cheers.) With 
these remarbs he begged to support the resolution. 

Mr. Brapsurn also supported the resolution. In the ship in which 
he and some of his friends came over to England, there were a few 
planters from British Guiana, who represented the state of things there 
as being most horrible. ‘They said their estates had greatly diminished 
in value ; and one of them stated that last year he had lost on his own 
plantation, a small one, £1500. But these gentlemen, from certain 
statements they made, utterly destroyed their own credibility, and he 
could not, as he told them, believe one word they said—(laughter)—and 
for this reason; they stated deliberately, and with all the gravity that 
Jobn Bull was ever known to put on his countenance, that the eloquent 
gentleman who had last addressed the meeting (Mr. Scoble) was a mad- 
man—(laughter)—that his friend Charles Stuart was a fool—(renewed 
langhter)—and that Daniel O'Connell was a mere political demagogue. 
He (Mr. Bradburn) immediately replied, “ Now gentlemen, that state- 
ment is sufficient to give the lie to all you have told me with regard to 
emancipation.” (Laughter.) But they all admitted the system worked 
very well for the negro. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Sruarr said there were two islands which required the 
especial care and attention of the convention; one was Tobago, because 
it was more out of the way of national and commercial observation than 
any other. No ship scarcely touched at it except the mail. It was out of the 
world's eve; and consequently they night easily guess what its condition 
was. The other was the island of St. Lucia, it was most devoid of religi- 
das and moral influence. 

The Rev. Mr. Kniss fully concurred in the resolution before the 
meeting. He rose to draw the special attention of the convention to the 
laws that had been recently passed in the island of Jamaica, although he 
believed they were quite as bad in other colonies. But he especially 
referred to Jamaica, tor the purpose of imploring the committee to pre- 
pare a resolution, and a strong one, for discussion on Wednesday, when 
they would have more time to speak on the matter. He had seen in the 
public prints a statement, that it was the intention of Lord John Russell 
to let those laws go into operation, and merely to send out some recom- 
mendations of amendments to the house of assembly. The fact was, 
that they might just as well trust the lamb to the tiger, as trust the 
liberty of the negro to the house of assembly. They said they would 
take care of the liberty of the negro, but it was only as the tiger took 
care of the lamb, who said he could carry it better than it could walk, 
and afterwards secretly devoured it (Hear, hear.) If those laws were 
to be carried into operation by the hands of a Jamaica magistracy, the 
whole battle would have to be fought over again. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed those laws had been passed for the purpose of obstructing liberty, 
and of strangling it at its birth; and he called on every anti-slavery man 
and woman to assist in fighting out fairly, yet peacefully, the grand object 
they had in view in the island of Jamaica. (Hear, hear.) He urged 
them to du so, because his American friends were constantly reiterating 
in his ears, that upon the result of the emancipation in Jamaica depended 
the liberty of the negro in America. (Hear, hear.) They ought to use 
every moral effort to gain unrestricted liberty for their emancipated 
brethren. It would be their duty to provide a home for the negro popu- 
lation, and to afford them the means of subsistence, so that they night 
not be continually vexed and destroyed by those who had been fully paid 
for all they had surrendered. (Hear, hear.) He would just advert to 
one circumstance that would be interesting to the meeting, and begged 
to read the following extract from Galienani's Messenger :— The com- 
mission on colonial affairs, of which the Duke de Broglie is president, has 
come to un unanimous resolution that slavery ought to be entirely 
abolished, and that the total emancipation of the blacks in the Frenci 
colonies ought to be effected. Three questions are to be submitted to 
the high functionaries in the several colonies :—1. Whether the eman- 
cipation should be according to the English mode? 2. Whether it should 
be accomplished after a fixed period, either of ten years with an indem- 
nity, or twenty years without an indemnity? 3. Whether it should be 
according to the system proposed by M. de Toequeville? The commis- 
sion haş adjourned to January next, by which time it is expected that the 
answers from the colonies will have reached Paris, The delegates from 
the colonics to the capital refused to appear before the commission, or to 
afford it any information, intreuching themselves behind the law of 1835 
relating to the colonies.” This was interesting information, as far as it 
went: and he trusted such a feeling would be displayed, and that such 
facts would accompany that feeling. as to show that the French government 
had not the least occasion to spend one farthing of their money to com- 
pensate those who had no claim whatever upon them. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Lisuinaton (having been generally called for) rose and said— 
Ladies and gentlemen, I had not intended on this occasion, to intrude any 
observations of mine upon this assembly; but, as the question which is 
nuw submitted tu your consideration is one of the greatest importance, 
and as you scem inclined to listen to me, I will trouble you with one Or 
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two ubservations. (Hear, hear.) I have long expected, indeed from th 
very first period when the Emancipation Act received the assent of the 
legislature of this country, that its real and effectual working would be 
attempted to be defeated in the great majority of our colonies. (Hear, hear.) 
It never was to be expected that persons whose minds were so imbued with 
the spirit of slavery—whose hearts for so many years had been hardened 
1 the true principles of justice and religion, would, in consideration 
of any extraordinary reward, however great it might be, divest themselves 
of those feelings they had so long cherished, or those habits in which 
they had so long indulged. And I grieve to think that at the present 
hour, looking more especially to the great island of Jamaica (and I 
entirely agree in the importance of keeping our eyes fixed on that island, 
which contains so large a portion of the emancipated race of negros), they 
are still concocting measures, studiously disguised in outward appearance, 
but in truth and in reality intended for the purpose of curtailing that 
liberty which we have gained with our long exertions, and with the gold of 
the country. (Hear, hear.) I feel also that in the island of Jamaica, as in 
most others, there has heen no power yet established —at least as far as I 
have witnessed—which has been able to carry a iat law into complete 
and full execution. (Hear, hear.) But if the law be in itself unjust—if it 
be so studiously framed for the purpose of diminishing liberty, and for 
the purpose of giving to what may be called in society the upper class a 
greater power over those who are beneath them, I am confident if the 
government of this country give their assent to such laws, they will not 
merely diminish the liberty of the negro, but will defeat all the great 
objects which have been declared in parliament to;be well purchased by 
the twenty millions; and I fear the still greater evil that the time may 
come when we shall be compelled to submit to the introduction of foreign 
slave-grown sugar into this country, with all the calamitous consequences 
of slavery. (Hear, hear.) I hope that my friend Mr. Knibb has toa 
certain extent misunderstood the declaration of Lord John Russell, for I 
did not understand Lord John Russell to declare that he intended to allow 
all those acts to go into operation. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Kniss—They are in operation now. 

Dr. Lusaincron—I am aware they are. Iam aware that when an 
act receives the assent of the governor it is law, until the crown shall 
disallow the act; (hear, hear) but what I meant to say was, that I did 
not understand Lord John Russell to say he did not intend to disallow 
any of those laws, or that he meant to allow all the existing laws to 
continue in force and feffect. I understood him to say no such thing. 
(Hear, hear.) What I understood him to say was this, that there 
were certain laws, amounting to a large number, that were passed 
during the sitting of the house of assembly in Jamaica, some of which 
contained good mixed up with bad—that he would not at present dis- 
allow those laws, but that he would give the governor instructions to 
inform the house of assembly that if they did not bring in other acts 
abrogating that which was wrong, the prerogative of the crown would 
then be exercised in the disallowance of thoe statutes. (Hear, hear.) 
What the result may be I cannot say, but I do hope that Lord John 
Russell, knowing the deep responsibility fixed on him as the colonial 
minister of this great country, remembering that the happiness of 
thousands upon thousands is at a stake if he relaxes his vigilance, or 
for a moment allows injustice to triumph over truth—I do hope and trust, 
that, viewing the case as we view it, he will exercise that vigilance?in the 
way I have mentioned, by the total disallowance of all measures in 
which the evil preponderates, and by permitting those measures tempo- 
rarily to continue in force in which there is greater good and less evil. 
(Hear, hear.) But though I entertain this hope, I am not one who 
would leave any exertion unmade, or any effort untried, to give such a 
force or power to the expression of public opinion, as to let him or any 
other minister of the crown know that we, the people of England, have 
our vigilance exerted upon this great subject. I will not say our vigilance 
merely, but our well-tounded jealousy—(Hear, hear)—recollecting that 
for above a century there have existed in Jamaica apparently excellent 
laws, a dead letter—recollecting that in Jamaica there have also existed 
laws the most execrable in their nature and in their provisions—and 
recollecting that, in proportion as their provisions were abhorrent to 
truth and justice, so they were carried into the most efficient execution. 
(Hear, hear.) Neither in him nor any other minister would I entirely 
confide, but I would endeavour to induce him to shut his ear to the voice 
of the planter, remembering that poison was poured into the ears of his 
predecessors, and that we who have been fighting the cause of the negro 
have had to encounter from day to day, and from hour to hour, a denial 
of those atrocities and those previous evils which afflicted that country 
nay, up to the hour of emancipation, we were met with a denial of the 
truth of that which no man dared now to disavow. (Hear, hear.) I 
entirely concur in the spirit of this resolution, and I hope and trust, that 
the evil effects which some prognosticate, many fear, but I hope not all 
expect, may be averted. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Kxiss said that the removal of every governor who at all sympa- 
thised with the negro was enough to make the friends of the black 
tremble. (Hear, hear.) He would distinctly state that they were 
determined to have liberty and nothing less. 

Mr. Waitenorne observed that there ought to be a clause in every 
Jamaica act, suspending its operation until it should have received the 
sanction of the British government. 

Captain Sruarr remarked that it was not the fault of the British 
government solely that those bad laws had been passed in Jamaica—the 
fault was with the British people. (Hear, hear.) The government had 
endeavoured to correct the evils in Jamaica, but they were foiled in their 
attempt. At the next election they ought to beat up for anti-slavery 
fa then Lord John Russell would be glad to do his duty. (Hear, 

ear. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Josern Sronee believed the modesty of their esteemed friend 
Dr. Lushington, had prevented him saying any thing upon the subject of 
the discussion in the House of Commons relative to the Hill Coolies.— 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Lusuinerow observed that the efforts of those that took the lead 
in putting a stop to the exportation of Hill Coolies from the East, were 
very much assisted by Mr. Hogg, the member for Beverley, (hear, 
hear,)—who came down on the part of the East India Company, an 
expressed his earnest desire that no step should be taken without further 


majority of the House of Commons was strictly in accordance with that 
which must be the feeling of that meeting; and he was sure they must 
all feel thankful to Providence, that for the present at least, a stop had 
been put to what he conceived to be little less than a renewal of the 
traffic in men. (Cheers.) 

The convention then adjourned at half- past two till four o'clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 

The convention resumed its sittings at four o'clock. 

Mr. Srunds in the chair. 

Mr. W. Moncan, one of the secretaries, read several letters from 
different individuals on the present condition of slavery in various parts 
of the world, and these documents were ordered to be referred to the 
committee of the British and Foreign An E Society, with a 
request that that committee would give them their best attention, and 
dispose of them as they thought most conducive to the great object of 
the convention. 

RUSSIAN SERPAGE. 

The Rev. T. Scares said that he had a paper to read to the convention 
upon a subject of great importance and deep interest, and one which had 
already awakened great attention, and appeared likely to do so in a still 
far greater degree. It was prepared by a gentleman who had resided 
many years in Russia, and related to the system of serfage that was 
carried on in that country. 

The paper was then read, and many parts of it were most enthusi- 
astically cheered, and upon its being concluded— ö 

Mr. Turnsuct said that the author was worthy of the confidence of 
the convention. As there was a general resolution that all monarchs and 
governments should be addressed, he thought in the present instance 
there should be a special address to the Emperor of Russia, calling upon 
him to abolish the system of villanage that existed in that country.— 
(Cheers. ) : 

After a few observations from Mr. James FrrIEn, the paper was 
directed to be referred to the committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society. 

DANISH AND DUTCH SLAVERY. 

Mr. Alz AND ER brought up the report on Danish and Dutch slavery. 
The committee had proposed a resolution for the adoption of the conven- 
tion. The reason why that recommendation had been proposed, was, that 
it was thought by some of the membersof the committee that it would be 
difficult for the convention to adopt an address sufficiently extensive to 
embrace all the subject connected with Holland and Denmark. One 
feature of the slavery in Holland to which he did not advert on a former 
occasion, was the fact, that although there were between four and five 
hundred plantations in Surinam, there were not more than thirteen or 
fourteen resident proprietors. (Cheers.) The honourable gentleman 
concluded by proposing the resolution. l 

The Reverend Wm. James seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

SPANISH SLAVERY. 

Mr. ALEXANDER said if the committee would allow him, he would now 
bring up the report on Spanish slavery, on which subject the committee 
had proposed a resolution for the further adoption of the convention. 

Mr. TurNBULL seconded the resolution which was agreed to unani- 
mously. 

SLAVERY IN CEYLON. 

Professor Anam then came forward to communicate to the meeting 
the contents of a paper relative to slavery in Ceylon. He had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the island of Ceylon, or the state of slavery in it; all 
that he knew was derived from the parliamentary papers he had consulted . 
on the subject. As he had stated before, those were principally par- 
liamentary details, which he had taken from the parliamentary papers. 
He begged, however, the attention of the convention to the phraseology 
he had adopted. He had stated that such and such things had been the 
case, because he considered that many of the statements were liable to 
exception, and it was only by the investigation of the cases in the island 
itselt by persons who understood the language and communicated with 
them, that the truth was to be ascertained. Another remark that might 
also be made was this, that even assuming the correctness of all the 
circumstances stated in the parliamentary papers, it followed that the 
slavery which existed in Ceylon was of a comparatively mild character. 
(Cheers.) Now what should be the conclusion drawn? Why, if the 
slavery that existed there was of so mild a character, the facilities were 
far greater for effecting the complete emancipation of the slaves. 

Mr. ALexanver Wished to know what was the number of the slave 
population in Ceylon, as compared with the free population there ? 

Professor Apam said that the slave population was about 30,000 
including the maritime and central part, while the free population of the 
province fell little short of one million, 

Mr. Witttam Morean, one of the secretaries, said, a paper had been 
communicated to them by a gentleman holding a high official situation in 
Ceylon, which he would now read to them. 

The paper was then read by Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Ton x RUTT then moved that the documents on Ceylon be referred 
to the committee for their consideration.—Carried. 

The Rev. Mr. Cantice on behalf of the committee to whom Mr. 
Murray's paper was referred, reported that they had examined the paper, 
which was on the subject of the application of the principle of inter- 
national law for the putting down of slavery, and they recommended that 
it be taken into the earliest and most serious consideration of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 

The report was adopted. 

THE NEXT CONVENTION. 

Mr. Price, of Swansea, said a resolution had been put into his hands 
from which he inferred that the convention was drawing near its close. 
He had throughout felt the deepest interest in its proceedings, and 
he hoped and trusted that it would materially contribute to the advance- 
ment of the objects for which it had been convened. He had felt very 
great pleasure in meeting there so many persons from the other aide of 
the Atlantic, whom he had never seen before, and whom, perhaps, he 
might never see again; but he had no doubt they would remember each 


d | other in their prayers. Recollecting that it had been decided to abolish 


the use of force for the promotion of the objects they had in view, and 


information, (Hear, hear.) He was happy to say the feeling of the | that their reliance was entirely upon divine guidance, he felt confident 
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that therein was their greatest and best strength, and that they might 
commit the care of their cause to Divine Providence. (Hear, hear.) In 
looking forward to the future, it appeared to him wise in the convention 
to consider whether it should, before its separation, conclude to meet 
again. (Hear, hear.) That was the object of the resolution which he 
had now to submit to them. In considering the question it appeared tu 
him, that in a convention of nations, comprising representatives from so 
many different parts of the world, subject a3 they were to the vicissitudes 
of life, they little knew what the future would bring forth, and he thought 
there would be no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that they should 
agree to meet again. It was, in his opinion, wise to leave it to the Anti- 
slavery Society of London to make the final arrangements as to the time 
and place of the next meeting, and that was the main purport of his 
resolution. [Mr. Price then read the resolution.] In taking leave of 
their friends, particularly those from America, there were various sug- 
gestions which would present themselves from the proceedings in which 
they had taken part, and which he doubted not, would lead to the most 
beneficial results in promoting the success of their cause on the other side 
of the Atlantic. He was anxious that they should impress upon their 
American brethren of all religious persuasions the necessity of a general 
co-operation in the promotion of these objects. (Hear, hear.) His object 
was, and he trusted it would be the object of their American friends, to 
unite christians of all denominations in a common bond for the abolition 
of slavery. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. John Keer, Ohio, had great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. He entered fully into the feelings which suggested the plan 
of co-operation among all the abolitionists on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He believed the present meeting was calculated to effect great good, and 
he had no doubt that its proceedings would produce a powerful effect in 
promoting the cause they were all engaged in. ‘There was little doubt 
that another meeting would soon be called for, the interests involved in it 
being of great importance. Their minds could not take in the magnitude 
of the objects of the present convention. He would not indulge in too 
fond anticipations, nor would he trespass on the time of the meeting by 

indulging in his own feelings and anticipations, but he believed he echoed 
the feelings of all his christian brethren when he expressed a hope that 
they might all speedily meet again, if not to congratulate each other 
upon the achievement of their objects, at least upon the vast progress that 
the cause had made. (Hear.) As an American citizen, perhaps, he might be 
allowed to say a few words on the state of the question there. (Hear.) 
They had the American government, tne American ministry, and the 
American church against them, but their cause was rapidly making way. 
(Hear.) The state of society in the United States showed them how 
deep, how forbidding, and how appalling were the horrors of the American 
slave-system ; and how, he would ask, was it possible for a few philan- 
thropists to go forward to the consumination of the work, unless they 
were assisted and encouraged by the blessing of God and their fellow- 
philanthropists on this side of the Atlantic? He trusted the position of 
that slave-cursed country would occupy still more of the attention of 
the convention, that they would lay aside every thing like prejudice, or 
that was calculated to keep back British influence, British prayers, and, 
if need be, British money, to sustain the anti-slavery operations in 
America. (Hear, hear.) He believed, that after the present meeting, 
there wonld be more prayers in the churches on both sides of the 
Atlantic, for the success of their cause. Feeling the liveliest gratitude to 
the persons who compused the present assembly, for the deep inter- 
est they had taken in the question, he would conclude by expressing a 
hope that, if it was not permitted them to meet again on earth, they 
might all meet in the kingdom of their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in 
another world. (Hear.) 

The Rev. H. Grew said before the resolution was put, he wished to 
call their attention to the point of whether the United States would not 
be the fittest place for the next meeting of the convention. (Hear, hear.) 
He hoped that subject would have the calm and deliberate attention of 
the meeting. He would suggest, therefore, that his American brethren 
should retire for a few minutes, and deliberate upon the question. The 
blessing of Divine Providence, he humbly hoped, had been upon their 
proceedings, and he trusted that the same power would close them. 
Though oceans divided them, their hearts would still not only be opened 
to the cry of the sufferer and the complaint of the oppressed, but they 
would also be lifted up in prayer to God for the success of their 
undertaking. 

The Cuairman (Mr. Sturge) said there were few persons, unless those 
who were intimately acquainted with the getting up of the present assem- 
blv, who could appreciate the weight and responsibility of the undertaking. 
(Cheers.) He believed that those who had taken an active part in the 
matter could hardly venture, looking forward to the future, to take so 
much responsibility upon them again, unless they received some intima- their venerable president. He would bave liked to have made some 
tion of encouragement from the convention before it separated. It was | observations upon so interesting a topic, but the time was then so late, 
Be wis ok taking a promiment e that induced Iha he would content himself with simply laying the resolution before 
the London committee to take upon themselves the task, but they did e co senut 2 9 
wish to ascertain, before their friends separated, whether the arrangements p 99585 
that had taken place were such as to entitle them to encouragement for 
the future, if they ever looked forward to such a meeting. (Hear, hear.) 
If their American friends thought it best to retire, he had nothing to say 
to it: but he begged to call their attention before they did so to one point, 
and that was regarding the time of the next meeting. It had been said 
that a vear would be two soon, and three years too remote a period, and 
many were of opinion that two years from the present time would be 
most advisable. 

Mr. Futter very much questioned the propriety of retiring. They 
were all there without distinction of country. He was not there as an 
American. (Hear. hear.) He stood there as a christian on the platform 
of humanity, and would not go out withthe Americans. (Hear, hear.) 
Let them have everything done in the open face of day. (Hear.) 

The Rev. C. Grosvenor wished the American delegates should have 
an opportunity of consulting together. 

The Rev. N. Cotver was opposed to the American delegates retiring. 
While he approved of the resolution, he begged to say that he hoped such 
a correspondence would be opened with the American and other delegates 
as would lead them to the best and most satisfactory results to dil parties ; 
and on that understanding he had no objection to leave the matter in the 
bands of the London Society. He had the utmost confidence in the 
arrangements of the society in London, aud he had strong hopes that, before 


two years bad elapsed, they would have the pleasure of welcoming the 
delegates to a convention like the present in America. Such an event 
would gladden and cheer his heart. (Hear, hear.) He should not feel 
that he bad done right if be went away witbout adding a word or two. If 
anything bad escaped bim which a have even remotely added to the 
labours of the committee, he sincerely regrettedit. When they went back 
to the land of slavery, the proceedings of the convention would meet 
them there, and they would be canvassed in the Slareholder and the 
Slareholders’ Apologist; but they had nothing to shrink from, and he 
would give the convention this pledge, that he would remember them 
when he came before that throne where God beard prayers. (Hear, hear.) 
The Americans would need tbe prayers and the sustaining hand of 
their brethren on this side of the Atlantic; and whether they met in 
another convention or not, whether they were to assemble again in Ame- 
rica or in England, he felt assured that there was a great convention to 
which be and all of them were hastening. ‘There they would meet the 
slave-holder, and he prayed that he might not have it to say, You did not 
do what you could to relieve me from the infatuation under which I 
laboured, und to enable me to wash off the guilt which has now clothed 
me with eternal woe.” (Hear, bear.) There they would meet, also, the 
poor slave without his chains, and may God forbid that the poor slave 
should have to say, Sir, you did not do what you could to take my 
fetters off in the other world.” (Hear.) There, also they would meet 
those who had aided in the cause of the abolition of slavery, and he trusted 
tbat it would not be found that any of tbem had been turned aside from 
the path of duty and humanity. (Loud cheers.) When he thought of 
the many thousands slaves in bis own country who were groaning under 
the lash, bis heart was appalled, and be lay awake in the watches of the 
night. In conclusion, he would call upon them not to desist from their 
labours, not to lay down their bones in the dust, until every slave through- 
out the world was emancipated. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. E. Gatvsua was prepared to move an amendment. He could 
not ubandon the hope that the convention would one day sit in America, 
but he did not think it would be proper to fetter the committee in anv way. 
It would be better that the whole question should be left in their hands. 
He would move, not as an amendment, but as an addition, to that efect. 

The Rev. C. P. Grosvenor seconded the motion. 

Colonel Mirren bad no objection to either the original motion or the 
proposed addition. He came there at the call of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, and had. he trusted, spoken and acted as an inde- 
pendent man. (Ileur, bear.) He now felt confident in the prosperity of 
the abolition principles, and they would be worked out into full effect by 
means of the gospel ot Jesus Christ. As an American, be wished to 
have a convention upon their own shores, and he could promise that the 
friends of the negro would receive as hearty a welcome as the Americans 
had done in London. He pledged himself, and he could speak for thousands 
in his own country, that, 80 long as bealth and hfe were vouchsafed to him 
and them, they would devote themselves to the cause of abolition until 
every slave was set free. 

Mr. W. Putiirs sad whenever and wherever sucha body met again, 
they, at all events, ought to be left to form their own constitution: they 
ought to Le allowed to form the details of their own plan of meeting, and 
be able to admit as delegates whom they plensed. He did not see why 
they should always sit in Euglaud. 

After a long and desultory conversation. 

The Rey. Mr. Cautite moved as an amendment, That it should be 
left to the discretion of the committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society of London to decide, after consulting with the fnends of 
abolition in other countries, upon the time and place of holding another 
convention,” which being seconded, was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. T. Scares said, all the business had been cone through which 
had heen on the secretary’s list. Some gentlemen, however, had prepared 
resolutions, which they would then offer to the meeting. 

Mr. W. Piutirs then rose to enter his protest, and that of seven of his 
American brethren, against certain parts of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. After detailing the list of gnevances, it went on to complain of 
partiniity on the part of the chairmen. ‘The latter clause was met with a 
loud and general cry of“ No, no.” He complained that upon many occa- 
sions they had not been allowed to discuss matters in a manner sufficiently 
full. Ile moved that the protest be entered upon the records of the 
convention. 

Several of the members of the convention hoped the latter clause would 
be withdrawn. ‘This was refused. Jt was then moved, as an nmendment, 
that the protest be received, and lie upon the table, which was carried by x 
large majority. 

Mr. G. Tuoursos then rose to move a vote of thanks and gratitude to 


Mr. W. Punars begged leave to second the motion. The name of 
Clarkson raised strong and powerful emotions in the breasts of thousands 
of lis fellow-countrymen across the Atlantic, and he was pleased that the 
lust tones of his voice were heard in that assembly, expressing his grau- 
tude tu that great aud good man. 


The motion was carried by every member rising up, and without any 
acclamation. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Price, seconded by the Rev. Mr, Garusua, 
the thanks of the meeting were voted to the five vice-presidents for the 
able manner in which they had conducted the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Josern Srunce most feelingly returned thanks, 

Thanks were then voted to the secretaries, the press committee, &c.; 
after which 

Mr. Woopwank read a resolution of thanks and gratitude to the 
Almighty for permitting the assembly. The members then remained a 
short time in devotional silence, and the convention was dissolved. 
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THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Tuts institution was founded in the year 1816, for the purpose of 
removing the free people of colour from the United States to the 
western coast of Africa. It has had for its chief advocates and 
supporters the slave-holders of the southern states, who conceive 
that, by lending their support to the scheme, they will enhance 
the value, and remove “a dangerous element” from the midst of 
their, slaves; and the proud and prejudiced of the northern 
states, who conceive that it would enable them to abate “a 
nuisance” they can no longer endure. 

From year to year the managers of this society have 
appealed to the philanthropist and the christian, to aid them 
in removing to Africa a people, whom they describe as so 
“degraded, debascd, and depressed, that neither “ legislation, 
humanity, benevolence, nor religion,” itself, can elevate them to 
respectability and honour in theirnative land, under the plea that, 
in their father-land, they will become “ the lights of civilization 
and religion,” and be the founders of an empire which shall rival 
their own proud republic in glory! Yes, they tell us that these 
very people, whose minds have scarcely been reached in their 
debasement by the heavenly light, will become the regenerators of 
that vast continent, by the introduction of the knowledge of the 
useful arts, the discoveries of science, the truths of philosophy, and 
the pure morals and sublime doctrines of christianity ! 

But the managers further appeal to abolitionists, on the ground 
that their scheme will destroy, root and branch, the slave-trade; 
and their colony of Liperra is again and again referred to as a 
triumphant proof of this. From an imperfect set of the reports 
of the society in our possession, we have culled all the extracts 
we could find on the point, and now present thein to our readers, 
leaving them to judge liow far tliat great object has been accom- 
plished by its instrumentality. 


LIBERIA AND THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


Extracts from the sixth annual report of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. 

“ The slave-trade checked in this part of Africa by the noble 
exertions of the American and British naval officers on the coast, 
no longer supplies the wants of the inhabitants; so that they are 
compelled to look to a different commerce for those foreign pro- 
ductions to which they are so immodcrately attached, and even 
1 subsistence seems to depend upon a change in thcir mode of 

ife.” —p. 16. 

8 The events of the last year have confirmed the board in the 
belief that tlie slave-trade, thougli at present extensively carried 
on, must finally and for over cease. The enormities of this traffic 
have aroused the indignation of christian nations and they will 
suppress it. —p. 17, 

xtract from the seventh annual report. 

“ The board rejoice to say that the slave- trade seems to have been 
less extensively carried on during tlie last year, and to express their 
belief that few American citizens now share in the gains of this atro- 
cious traffic. The earncstness and decision evinced by the govern- 
ment of the United States in its efforts to abolish this cruel trade ; 
the opprobrium and punishment attached by Congress to a violation 
of its enactments on this subject; particularly its recent deter- 
mination to consider such violation piracy, and to neglect no 
reasonable means of detecting transgressors, have almost, if not 
entirely, restrained the traffick under the American flag, and 
promise to exert a benign and powerful influence upon the laws 
of the whole civilized world. —p. 39. 

_ Extracts from the eighth annual report. 

“ The slave-trade is understood to have been carried on during 
the last vear as extensively as ever, and with undiminished atrocity. 
The negociations of our government with Great Britain on this 
subject, which were supposed to have been happily terminated, 
are, it is painful to say, still in an embarrassed state ; though no 
difficulties are thought to exist which can prevent a successful 
result. But though the convention proposed between these two 
governments is most important, the traffic can never be suppressed, 
except by the combined influence of all the christian powers. 
The voice of the civilized world must denounce the slave-trader 
as a pirate; not a single flag must be permitted to protect him; 
not a sanctuary of refuge be left to him, before he will abandon a 
trade which is little less extraordinary for its profits than for its 
cruelty and waste of human life.”—pp. 20 and 21. 

Extract from the ninth annual report. 

~The extent and atrocity of the slave-trade remains, it is 
believed, undiminished, and in more than one instance during the 
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year, has the flag of our country been seen to wave over vessels 


employed beyond all doubt in this traffic. Numerous facts might 
be adduced in proof that American citizens still participate in 
the crimes and gains of this trade, which we can hardly hope will be 
exterminated until the whole christian world becomes so sensible 
of its iniquity, as unanimously to denounce it as an intolerable 
offence, to which no flag shall give protection.”—p. 23 and 24. 

Extract from the tenth annual report. 

It. is a fact which cannot fail to awaken in this meeting the 
deepest concern, that the records of the colony afford abundant 
and unequivocal evidence of the undiminished extent and atrocity 
of the African slave-trade. From eight to ten and even fifteen 
vessels liave been engaged at the same time in this odious traffic, 
almost within reach of the guns of Liberia ; and as late as July, 
1825, there were existing contracts for cight hundred slaves to 
be furnished in the short space of four months, within eight miles 
of Monrovia. Four hundred of these were to be purchased for 
two American slavers. A boat belonging to a Frenchman, having 
on board twenty-six slaves, all in irons, was in September, 1825, 
upset in the mouth of the St. Paul’s and twenty of their number 
perished. This is one of the lesser scenes of tragedy, says the 
Colonial Agent, which are daily acting in this wretched country, 
but the crimes of these lawless invaders of human liberty are not 
confined to their acknowledged profession ; they defy the laws of all 
civilized nations, and engage in every species of piracy.”—pp. 
43 and 44. 

Extract from the Eleventh Annual Report. 

“Though the slave-trade continues to be prosecuted fo a vast 
extent, and with circumstances of inhumanity no less infamous 
and appalling than in former years, yet the managers have perused 
with pleasure a late decree of the king of France for its more 
effectual suppression, and have learnt with still higher satisfaction, 
that Portugal and Brazil have determined on its speedy abolition. 
Nor can the influence which the colony of Liberim promises to 
excrt for the prevention of this traffic be regarded as among 
the least important objects to be effected by its progress.—p, 45. 

Extract from the Twelfth Annual Report. 

“ The slave-trade still exists, and exists under circumstances and 
to an extent revolting alike to every humane and christian sen- 
timent, Tue MANAGERS FRAR THAT ITS SPEEDY SUPPRESSION is NOT 
TO BE EXPECTED. Though all christendom has resolved to abolish 
it, yet the love of gain still stimulates the hardened in crime to 
attempt at all hazards their depredations upon human liberty, 
and too often are they 1 0 But the colony of Liberia is 
evidently checking tlie evil at its source, and will be found, the 
managers trust, a powerful means of implanting in tlie breast 
of barbarians, sentiments of social and fraternal affcction.”—pp, 
25 and 26. 

Extract from the Thirtcenth Annual Report. 

“It is painful to state that the managers have reason to believe 
that the slave-trade is still prosecuted to a great extent, and with 
circumstances of undiminished atrocity. The fact that much was 
done by Mr. Ashmun to banish it from the territory under the 
colonial jurisdiction, is unquestionable ; but it now exists, even 
on this territory ; anda little to the north and south of Liberia, it 
is seen in its true characters—of fraud, rapine and blood! In the 
opinion of the late agent, the present efforts to suppress this 
trade must prove abortive. A frigate or two, sent out to pass two 
or three times a year down the coast, can eftect little or nothing, 
Through the agency of natives employed for the purpose, their 
movements are perfectly understood by the slave-dcalers. In mv 
opinion, says Dr. Randall, tlie cffectual method for breaking uf 
this trafic, would be to send upon the coast ten or twelve well 
armed, light, fast-sailing schooners, which might touch at those 
places from whence the slaves are taken; which should relieve 
each other, and remain in service the whole year. They should 
be accompanied by one or two sloops of war, with a forec sufficient 
to break up the slave-factories.’”—p. 13. 

Extract from the fourteentli annual report. 

“Some appalling facts in regard to the slave-trade have come to 
the knowledge of the board of managers during the last year. 
With undiminished atrocity and activity is this odious trafic now 
carried on all ulong the African coast. Slave-factories are estab- 
lished tn the immediate vicinity of the colony, and at the gallinas 
(between Liberia and Sierra Lenne) not less than 900 slaves were 
shipped during the last summer in the space of three weeks. While 
all christian JO have expressed their abhorrence of this 

ave done comparatively nothing for its suppression. 
The voice of injured and bleeding liunan has long called for 
vigorous and united action on this subject, but it has called in 
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vain, ‘Thousands of human beings have perished in agony, 
perished as the victims of the most unrelenting injustice and 
cruelty inflicted by citizens of christian states, and yet the powers 
of christendom, well knowing the facts, have felt no adequate 
sympathy, and made no energetic efforts to save them. There is 
reason to hope, however, that the recent expression of public 
opinion in the most enlightencd nation of Europe, will induce the 
eminent men now invested with authority to redeem the pledges 
they have repeatedly given, as well since as before their elevation, 
to excrt faithfully the powers with which they are clothed to put 
down this great scandal of the world.“ - pp. 11, 12. 

Extract from the fifteenth annual report. 

“On the subject of the slave-trade, the managers can add little to 
the information communicated in their last report. Though in 
the immediate vicinity of Liberia it has received some check 
‘tis still prosecuted by the piratical of all nations, on nearly every 
part of the African coast; nor can it be speedily suppressed, 
anless all christendom shall unite against it. Thie reproach alike 
of Europe and America and the curse of Africa, it is criminal for 
the civilized world longer to permit its cnormitics. Humanity 
and religion call upon the rulers of all christian nations to stigma- 
tize it as the worst of piracies, and to unite their efforts for its 
utter and final extinction, Those who conduct this trade are 
enemies not only of the African, but of the human race; and 
atrocious acts of piracy have been committed by them during 
the last year upon vessels unoftending and engaged in 
lawful commerce on the coast. On the {6th June last, the 
colonial schooner Montscrado was captured by a pirate off little 
Cape Mouzat ; and her crew, consisting of eiglit persons, either 
conveyed away on board the Spanish vessel, or put to death. Two 
English ships in the Bight of Benin had been shortly before 
taken by pirates, and their entire crew murdered. The dangers 
to which American commerce is exposed on the African coast 
justifies, in the opinion of the honourable secretary of the navy, 
the attention of the general government; and the managers 
are assured that some of our vessels of war will be ordered forth- 
with to repair thither for its protection.” 

Extract from the ninetcenth annual report, p. 25. 

“ Evidence is declared to exist that the Bassi Cove massacre is 
chiefly ascribable to the machinations of persons engaged in the 
slave-trade. 

“To such a height had the audacity of the slavers risen, that. 
recently the Dey seized and abducted several Liberian boys. The 
captives were, however, finally liberated. 

The managers cannot deny themselves the hope that, until the 
extirpation of the slave-trade shall become a part of the interna- 
tional code of all christian sovereignties, such modifications may be 
made in the laws of the United States as will give a practical 
significance to the title of piracy, by which they designate a traffic 
at once a libel on the name of man, and a dchance of the justice 
of God.“ - pp. 8 & 9. 

Here onr extracts from the reports of the society terminate, not 
having them beyond the year 1836, but we find from the corres- 
pondence of the governor of Liberia with the board of managers, 
that “some” of the slaves who had been captured and sold had 
“heen taken,” he says, “from our 5 territories, and that 
boats had been sent from Spanish slavers into the St. Paul's, a 
river in Liberia, and he adds, “ slaves have been bought in that 
river.” Letter, 8, Jan. 1836. 

Mr. Crocker, a Baptist minister at Edina, Liberia, in a letter 
dated November, 1836, says, “we frequently see them (slavers, ) 
lying off at no great distance from the shore, waiting to take in a 
cargo of slaves ;” and he adds, “ from sixty to eighty victims were 
seized and marched down to Little Cape Mount, (Liberia!) where 
a Spanish schooner from the leeward coast, WAS LYING AT THE 
mime. ‘They were immediately bartered for goods, and shipped on 
board ! 

In 1837 Captain Nicholson of the United States navy, reported 
to his government, that, within a year FOUR SLAVE FACTORIES 
had been established almost within sight of the colony, (Monrovia. ) 

In February 1838, the British consul at Cape de Verds made 
the following communication to Lord Palmerston: — On the 15th 
February, 1838, arrived at this port a vessel under American 
colours, named Mosrovia, last from Liberia, with a bill of sale 
and list of crew from the collector of that colony, This vessel had 
neither a register nor a sea-letter. I have ascertained without 
doubt that she is a vessel belonging to Don Pedro Blanco of the 
Gallinas—has put in here, directed to his agent, for a fit out for 
the const, and that a cargo of slaves is ready for her. There is a 
black mian on board fora flag captain, who speaks English well. 
Don Pedro Blaneo’s agent in Liberia is J. N. Lewis, commission 
merchant ! 
In tlie“ Slave-Trade papers“ laid before parliament last year, 
we have obtained the following intelligence from an intercepted 
letter of the captain of a slaver to his owner at the Havana, under 
date of the osth September, 1638. He says, ‘To-morrow the 
schooner sails for New Sestos,” (is not this in Liberia ? “to 
take on board a cargo of slaves which I have ready there. I have 
been obliged,” he adds, & to have one hundred sets of shackles made 
at Cape Ait red,“ (Monrovia!!! 

In August, 1859, the present governor ( e aſter advert- 
ing to the wretched condition in which he found the colony on 
his arrival, says, “while our mechanics contd tind no employment 
at home, the slarers offered them plenty of work, high wages, and 
good Spanish doubloons Jor pay The temptation was irresistible, 
and some whore necessitics were tvo strong lor their principles 
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went among them ; but I recalled the wanderers as soon as I came 
here.“ 


We conclude our extracts with the remarks of the editor of 
the Liberia Herald, dated May, 1838. “ The first requisite to the 
prosperity and advancement of the colony,“ he says, “is the 
suppression of the slave-trade in our vicinity, This trade has 
heen gradually acquiring strength for the last fours years. Ita 
ravages hare been more fearful, and the rexsels engaged in it more 
numerous, than at any former period of the Col ox 's history. An 
erterminating war has raged over an extent of fifty miles AROUND 
us ; nearly uli communication with the INTERIOR has been cut off; 
lands have remained untilled, every article of food has advanced 
200 per cent. in price, AND HORROR AND CONFUSION HAVE RAGED ON 
EVERY SIDE.“ . , 

This is the picture of Linerra in the twenty-fourth year of its 
history! The slave-trade has increased—it has even found its 
agents in the colony. There slavers have been fitted out—there 
shackles have been made—and there slaves have been bought and 
sold! We charge not this upon the managers of tlic socicty ; but. 
we are satisfied from all the evidence before us, that Liberia has 
afforded, and will continue to afford, g: * <.ciliues to the slave- 
traders in carrying on their nefarious schemes. We are informed 
on the best authority that thirty vessels touch at Monrovia every 
month, and we have no hesitation in saying, that the larger part 
of these are slavers, principally under cover of the American flag. 
Of course, though they eke in their very build and mode of 
fitting up all the marks of their real character, they do not report 
themselves as slavers, but put in for wood, and water, and stores, 
and the temptation of “ good Spanish doubloons” is too irresistible 
for the virtue of the Liberian merchants and mechanics, and so 
the slave-trade gocs on! 

On perusing the extracts from tlic reports of the Colonization 
Society, we have been gratified at the Just and indignant terms in 
which its managers designate the African slave-trade, and its 
guilty 5 ; but we do not find that the inter-state slave- 
trade of the United States, second only to the African in atrocity, 
and in some of its features even more revolting than it, mects with 
one solitary reproof—one word of condemnation from them! Ig 
the trafic in human flesh by civilized men, in the midst of a 
civilized community, less infamous than when carried on by bar- 
barians on a savage continent? Is the rearing of slaves hy thou- 
sands every year for the market, less iniquitous than the Enip- 
ping and capture of them for sale? Is the guilt of Henry Cray, 
the president of the American colonization society, the slave-holder 
and slave-buyer, less hideous than that of Kixe Boatswatn, the 
African chief, the slave-seller? We think not. Yet Mr. Clay can 
he eloquent in his denunciations of the untutored savage, forget- 
ting that, upon every principle of enlightened morality, he is the 
greater criminal of the two! Let the domestic slave-trade of the 
United States, in the prosecution of which every sentiment of 
humanity, and every principle of religion is outraged, be aban- 
doned ; let the colonization socicty denounce it, plead against it, 
petition against it. In other words, let them join the abolition 
socicties of their own land in their noble efforts to free their 
country fromthe guilt and disgrace of this worse than brutal 
practice, and we will give them credit for sincerely desiring the 
extirpation of a kindred enormity on the western coast of Africa. 
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METHODIST CONFERENCE. —SLA VER. 
(From the Watchman.) 
TurEspay, Aug. 11. 


Tne address of the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in America to the British conference, was read at length 
by the secretary, and listened to with the deepest attention. It 
contained many excellent passages, and afforded an encouraging 
view of the progress of Methodism in the United States; but the 
sentiments expressed in it on the subject of slavery were alto- 
gether at variance with those which the British conference has 
trom the beginning entertained. The conference of America have 
no intention, it would seem, to alter the testimony borne against 
slavery in their book of discipline; but they think that the laws 
of the several states composing the Union are of paramount au- 
thority in civil matters, and should not be interfered with b 
ecelesiastical bodies. In some states the majority of the 2515 
and the tendency of the laws are in favour of abolition, while in 
others the very promulgation of abolitionist views and doctrines 
is regarded as a species of high treason. Each state is independent of 
the other and of the whole body in this matter, and the confe- 
rence scems to he of opinion that, so far as they are concerned, 
each should be left to pursue its own course. They therefore 
abstain from any expression of their collective opinion on the 
subject, further than that which has been already given; and 
they think that their course on this question is in accordance 
with those scriptures which enjoin respect to civil governments, 
as well as those which show that a state of slavery was permitted 
to exist in the churches of the New Testament. 

The reading of the address was followed by a general call for 
the president, who, on rising, was desired to give some account of 
his recent visit to America. 

The president intimated that, as the time for adjournment was 
drawing on, it would be impossible for him to enter much into 
detail, IIe would only say, in general, that he had been received 
and treated with the most marked kindness everywhere in Ame- 
nica, and had derived much pleasure from his visit to that great 
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branch of the Methodist family. He had attended, as they well 


knew, the general conference at Baltimore, though he was not the subject, there was a general call for Dr. Buntin 


resent (as some in this country had 5 
ilas Comfort was decided. He had much oe in meeting 
the conference, and witnessing the spread of religion among them ; 
and there was but one drawhack to that pleasure—that was a 
serious one, he meant the question of slavery. I told them” 
said the rev. gent.) “that with us slavery was uniformly 
enounced as a great evil and a great crime ; that I believed that 
there was not a man, either in the British or Irish conference, 
who would say anything else concerning it; and that I was 
charged by you to say that it was your carnest wish and desire 
that they should maintain, from year to year, their own testimony 
against it, as given in their hook of discip 


line, and that they should | a state ap 
unite with their fellow-citizens in such measures as might be | resembling 
deemed prudent and necessary to promote the abolition of slavery.” to escape from that state as from the 


After severai other preachers had expressed their opinions on 


g, who pro- 


when the case of ceeded to say that, wherever there was slavery, there was sin 


somewhere. Where it rested in each particular instance could 

not, perhaps, be precisely ascertained ; but there was sin some- 

where, and a christian people should not be parties to it. There 

were two things, whic might surely be done in America. The 

christian people might appeal to the legislature, and make 

their principles felt there. ‘There was ga difficulty, he was 

aware, in pursuing the right course. That very difficulty was 

| part of the curse which sin always brought with it. Where this 
j sin existed, and had existed long, so as to be interwoven with 
the laws and institutions of a country, it brought society into 
wroaching nearly to hell in its wretchedness, and 

hell in another respect too: it was almost as difficult 


But 


lace of torment. 


Mr. Newton went on to say that, though the conference was God could deliver them, and the christian people should 


divided in opinion, yet generally they denounced slavery, and 
would be glad to sce it abolished. The great question was, how it 
should be done; and there were many difficulties in giving an 
answer to this. Some of tlicm arose from the circumstance of the 
evil being a domestic one, mixed up with their own families ; 
others, from the state of the law; and others, from the violent 
temper and nnguarded language of several of the advocates of 
abolition, On the whole, he hoped that they differed from us 
rather on the question of measures than on principles. 

Much inquiry arose respecting the case of Silas Comfort, to 
which the president had alluded, and Mr. Egerton Ryerson rose 
to give some account of it. It appeared from his statement, that 
Silas Comfort was a preacher in connexion with the Mississipi con- 
ference, who had, in a case of discipline arising in his circuit, re- 
ceived the evidence of a slave against a freeman. His conference 
condemned him tor so doing, Fide believe on the ground that the 
law of the state in which he lived forbad the reception of slave 
evidence in any case) but recommended that, under the circum- 
stances of tlie case, no further proceeding should be taken against 
him. From this decision, lie appealed to the general conference, 
which set aside the former decision, and sustained the ‘appeal. 
This was, of course, tantamount to licensing the practice ; but, at 
a subscquent period, a resolution prohibiting the reception of slave 
testimony in states where the state law forbad it was carried on 
the motion of a representative from the south. This led to a new 
contest. A resolution to rescind the prohibitory resolution was 
submitted, and the numbers were found to be equal, 69 voting on 
each side. The presiding bishop had no casting vote, and the 
matter was at a stand. Before the conference broke up, however, 
the friends of the abolition cause succeeded in getting a resolution 
passed, which greatly modified the objectionable one just men- 
tioned and gave the bishops a discretionary power to receive slave 
testimony in church affairs. As an example of the state of feeling 
in reference to this subject, it was stated that, in some states where 
preachers had excluded members from the socicty on the ground 
of facts alleged against them by slaves, the parties expelled had 
obtained damages against the preachers in courts of law. Mr. 
Ryerson went on to speak of the difficulties in which individuals 
were often placed, as furnishing a strong reason against rash and | 
sweeping ceusures. The case he had in his mind was that of a 
travelling preacher. His father had left him an estate and slaves | 
to cultivate it. He was convinced of the sinfulness of slavery, and 
would fain have set, his slaves free, but the law would not allow 
him to do so. He sold his estate and offered to assist the slaves 
to go to Liberia, a settlement on the Western Coast of Africa; but 
they refused to go. What was he then to do? He was compelled 
to keep the slaves as domestic servants, and he did so. There 
were not a few, he believed, in similar circumstances. 

A strong sensation was produced by these statements, as our 
readers will readily suppose, and when Mr. W. Ryerson rose to 
peak on the same subject, he was very cordially received. He. 

welt much on the point last adverted to by his brother, the 

extreme difficulty of doing anything effectively in the way of 
ameliorating the condition of the slave, owing to the excited state 
of public fecling. In many parts of America, and especially in 
the south, it was next to impossible under present circumstances. | 
When England emancipated her slaves, it was done by force of 
law, the authority of which was recognized by King, Lords and ' 

mmons. But there the law had no force when it was opposed | 
to publie feeling. The people, in too many cases, governed the | 
law instead of being governed by it, and the tribunal of J udge 
Lynch superseded every other. He had known many cases in 
which travellers who had scientific objects only in view had been 
suspected of being anti-slavery agents, and had forfeited their lives | 
in consequence. This state of feeling, of course, created great 
difficulties in the way of abolition ; but he believed that most of 
the American preacliers hated slavery as much as we did ourselves. 
In conclusion he expressed his opinion, that the immediate eman- 
cipation of the slaves throughout America would be the greatest | 
cruelty conceivable ; for in the present state of public feeling, they | 
must inevitably starve, or rise up against their former masters, 
and so plunge the country into all the horrors of a servile war. 

he great point at present was to bring the white race to a better 
mind—to get them to look on the coloured as brethren. In order 
to this, it would be necessary to dispossess them, if possible, of 
their prejudices against us, which were now very strong, and to 
deal kindly and gently with them, sympathising with their diffi- 
culties, 5 5 


— ͤ —ä1üũ— . —4)j sre. 


in relation to tlie slavery question. 


ile we did not cease to urge the great principles of i 


appcal to God. He should doubt whether they “groaned” as 
they should do, “being burdened” with this great national sin. 
He should like to hear that each conference had set apart a day 
to be spent in fasting and prayer every year, until God should 
arise and deliver them. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNION WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS 
RENOUNCED. 
Tue American Baptist Anti-Slavery Convention, holding its first 
session in the city of New York, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of 
April, 1840, 
To the Baptist Sluve-holders of the Southern States. 
‘athers and Brethren, 


We have assembled, to the number of one hundred and ten 
persons, at the written call of seven hundred Baptists, from thirteen 
of the United States. Of this number about four hundred are 
accredited ministers of Jesus Christ. 

A conviction of duty, which we humbly conceive is based upon 
the fear of Gop and tlie love of our fellow-men,—whether bond 
or free, oppressors or oppressed,—constrains us to submit a few 
thoughts for your special and candid consideration. In doing so, 
we appeal with the firmest confidence to the Omniscient God for 
the rectitude of our intentions. We solemnly profess a prayerful 
and subinissive reverence for the principles of his recorded will. 
We feelingly avow a tender sympathy, not only for the slave but 
also for you, upon many of whom slavery is entailed by heritage 
and enforced by law ; while inexorable habits formed in the 
passive state of infancy, as well as universal usage, impose bonds 
upon yourselves scarcely less strong or less oppressive than the 
fetters of the slave. 

Hear us, then, with patience and kindness.—It is our firm con- 
viction that the whole system of American slavery, in theory and 
practice, is a violation of the instincts of nature,—a perversion of 
the first principles of justice, and a positive transgression of the 
revealed will of God. For man instinctively seeks happiness and 
repels outrage ; while slavery compels him to forego the former 
and endure the latter, for himself and his posterity, until the end 
of time.—Justice, in its very nature, assumes the existence of free 
moral agents, mutually bound by established principles, and acting 
towards cach other with perfect reciprocity. We do not speak of 
justice towards a “ chattel Seronil” a horse ov a swine. But 
the statutes of the south pronounce a slave “a chattel personal to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever ;” and thus set him beyond 
the pale of justice, as utterly disqualificd to assert a right and to 
redress a wrong. 

Divine revelation, as committed to Moses and expounded by our 
Lord, teaches that pious self-love is the only proper measure of 
our love towards Shes Does slavery, especially its laws which 
quench or smother in the slave the light of the mind, which tear 
from his agonized bosom the dearest objects of his natural aftec- 
tion — conform to that rule of Holy Writ ? ` 

We believe that God only has the right to take away the health, 
the wife, the children, or the life of men guilty of no social crime. 
When man, single or associated, uses his power for such ends, he 
appears to us to arrogate to himself the prerogatives of the 
Almighty, and to assume a responsibility under which an arch- 
angel would stagger. 

God, it is truc, made use of the Jews to exterminate certain 
heathen tribes, and to inflict upon others a mild servitude, care- 
fully defined and restricted. To employ this mode of punishment, | 
or any other that he chose, was his unquestionable right. But 
where is the scripture warrant to apply this special sree of 
Jehovah for the extirpation of the human race at large, or the 
enslavement of any nation in particular? This specific direction 
to his oracular people is but an exception that confirms the general 


| rule of his Son, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” 


The heart of the blessed Jesus was, indeed, an overflowing foun- 
tain of the tenderest sympathy for human woe. Food, health, and 
life were his boon, never withheld when solicited s and the gospel 

reached to the poor was the peculiar and characteristic proof of 
fiis being the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. No 
evidence exists that he ever witnessed a scene of slavery. It is 
not shown that Hebrews of that day traflicked in human flesh, The 
chained coffe—the naked gang of the cotton ficld—the exposed 
female reeking under the lash—the child tom for ever from its 
mother’s breaking heart—these, and worse acts of slavery’s 
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tragedy, were not pronn so far as history speaks, before the 
face of Jesus. But his warmest, almost his only burst of indig- 
nation, is against those who devoured the helpless widow’s sub- 
stance, and for a pretence made long prayers and liberał con- 
tributions to the cause of God. 

His itinerant inspired followers were too busy in draining off 
the universal deluge of idolatry, explaining the nature of the one 
living God, and establishing the claims of Jesus as the true Messiah, 
to define or to condemn in form every species and variety of 
crime in every age, that hell, fruitful of inventions, might suggest, 
and fallen human nature perpetrate. Hence, horse-racing, gambling, 
piracy, the rum traffic, and the African and American slave-trade, 
remain ungraduated in the scripture scale of human sins, Paul, 
however, exhorts the servants of heathen masters to respectfulness 
and patience, for the reason that the name of God be not blas- 
phemed ; and advises them, while patient under bondage, to 
prefer freedom. He enjoins christian masters to give their ser- 
vants what is just and equal. Do the slaves of American Baptists 
obtain justice and equity! He implores his brother Philemon to 
reccive again the converted fugitive, not, as he ee y had heen, 
the heathen vassal of a heathen lord, but as a beloved brother in 
Jesus Christ. Thus we behold in all the scriptures a virtual and 
total condemnation of American slavery. 

Besides, American Calvinistic Baptists, as a whole dcnomination, 
have been hitherto regarded by the christian world, as responsib/e 
Jor the sins of Baptist slave-holders, and the sufferings of one 
hundred thousand Baptist slaves. And if we fail, as many do, to 
testify our abhorrence of a system that allows a fellow-christian 
to sell his brother, or his brother’s wife ðr child, or to dissolve 
the marriage tie at pleasure, we see not how to escape the merited 
contempt of mankind, the repronches of conscience, or the dis- 
pleasure of God. For the followers of Jesus are ordained the light 
of the world, and his witnesses of the truth until the end of time. 

Further, in the exhaustion of your once teeming soil—the 
non-increase, and in some parts the diminution of your white popu- 
Jation—the depreciation of your staple products, and the com- 

tition of British enterprise in India—the jubilee shout of West 

ndian emancipation, rousing the dormant spirit of your slaves to 
assert the rights of man—your intrinsic incapacity of self-defence 
in case of foreign aggression—your constant exposure to servile 
insurrection and massacre—and the general reprobation of re- 
publican slavery throughout the rest of the civilized and christian 
world—we behold indications that God attests by earthly signs 
the precept of his heavenly oracles, to “let the oppressed go free.” 

Again, if you have heard us thus far with candour, you may 
perhaps inquire, What would you have us do!“ e answer 
—at once confess before heaven and earth the sinfulness of hold- 
ing slaves ; admit it to be not only a misfortune but a crime ; re- 
monstrate against laws that bind the system on you ; petition for 
the guaranty to all of “natural and unalienable rights.” If 
your remonstrances and prayers to man are disregarded, cast vour- 
selves on the God of providence and justice; forsake, like Abra- 
ham, your father-land, and carry your children and your house- 
holds to the vast asylums of our prairies and our wilderness, 
where our Father in heaven has bidden our mother earth to open 
her exuberant breast for the nourishment of many sons. 

Finally—if you should (which heaven avert!) remain deaf to 
the voice of warning and entreaty—if you still cling to the power- 
maintained privilege of living on ag ses toil, and of claiming as 

roperty the image of God which Jesus bought with precious 
blood we solemnly declare, as we fear the Lord, that we cannot 
and we dare not recognize you as consistent brethren in Christ ; 
we cannot join in partial selfish prayers that the groans of the 
slave may be unheard ; we cannot hear preaching which makes 
God the author and approver of human misery and vassalage ; and 
we cannot, at the Lord's table, cordially take that as a brother's 
hand which plies the scourge on woman's naked flesh—which 
thrusts a gag into the inouth of man—which rivets fetters on the 
innocent—and which shuts up the Bible from human eyes.— We 
deplore your condition; we pray for your deliveranèe; and God 
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negros now performed with the plough the work done by ten formerly 
with the hoe. This is at Montserrat. At Jamaica, the violent agitations, 
now happily subsiding, which had disturbed that island, had not, as I 
understood, allowed of a fair trial. 

Of the operatioh of the second cause it might be enough to state 
that, in the first year after the introduction of East India sugar at the 
same rate of duty as West Indian, the supply obtained from this new 
source was immediately doubled. 

The East India sugar imported in 1836, was 176,442 cwts. 
7 cs 1837, „ 368,603 „ 

Nor, looking to the extent, population, and productiveness of these 
territories, can any limits certainly be assigned to this increase, which is 
still proceeding most satistactorily. One proprietor alone has stated, I 
understand, betore the House of Lords, that he had 25,000 acres of sugar- - 
cane at present under cultivation. He barely commenced five years ago. 

And the author of Colonial Statistics” observes, p. 365,— . 

„Sugar may be cultivated and manufactured to an extent in India 
suflicient to supply the whole world; its production at present is im- 
mense, as it forms an ingredient in almost every article of food or drink 
used by the Hindoos, and, where the manufacture is attended to as at 
Benares, the grain is large and sparkling, and pure as the best Mauritius 
or Demerara sugar. ‘The soil and climate of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, are particularly suited to the production of this essential nourish- 
ment to man; every village has its patch of cane, and a rough manu- 
facture, named Jaghery, is extracted from the palmyra and cocoa-nut 
trees, It is in evidence before parliament that the sugar-cane of Bengal 
is as good as any in the West Indies; and some of a superior quality has 
been produced.“ 

Then, again, there is Ceylon. This island was long considered 
incapable of producing sugar; but, with encouragement, the means were 
soon found. At Kendasala, near Kandy, a merchant has cleared out a piece 
of land and planted a sugar estate within the last three years. He went 
to the expense of building works and purchasing the usual apparatus, and 
the second year, it is said, cleared his whole outlay, although the prices 
he obtains are not the home prices. Coffee has also proved in the highest 
degree profitable. An estate which cost about £6000, has been known, at 
the expiration of its fourth and fifth year, to Peat that sum annually. 
Accordingly, thousands and tens of thousands of acres, formerly waste, 
are now being purchased for coffee and sugar culture ; whilst the exports 
of coffee fiom Ceylon, have for the last year amounted to £112,000 
sterling; and Ceylon cotfee ranks in the English market next only to 
Mocha. 

The third cause is immigration. 

It is not my wish to dwell upon any topic which can be fairly and 
reasonably matter of controversy among our friends. That they are 
agreed as to the manifold inconvenience—the gross impolicy of intro- 
ducing Indian Coolies into the West Indies, if only from the length of the 
passage, and difficulty, amounting in this case to a practical impossibility, 
of their return, I believe. That many and weighty objections have been 
propounded with regard to Mauritius is also indubitable; and on these 
points there is no difference of opinion among us. But as regards the 
tree circulation of Jabour within the limits of the West Indies, and from 
the slave and coloured populations of America to the West Indies, I am 
at a loss to conceive an objection. Let us, my dear sir, not fall into the 
mistake with which we so strongly reproached those who called them- 
selves the negro's natural guardians—that of considering the negro as 
a being who cannot take care of himself. He has shown he can, as we 
always maintained he could. Give him, then, the full benefit of his 
freedom. Where is the difference, whether he proceeds from Barbados 
to Trinidad, or from an eastern to a western parish in Jamaica; in either 
case—which is the main point—he knows by experience the nature of the 
culture he is to engage in; the conditions of that culture; the terms he 
can get where he is; those he can get by going elsewhere; and what 
are the facilities for his return. 

You are aware I have never concurred with those who considered 
there was something necessarily deleterious and debilitating in sugar 
cultivation or manufacture; that, in my humble opinion, it was the 
system, not the work, that killed them.” The working them for thirt 
or forty hours in succession ; the dragging the females to the held—the 
sole stimulus to both sexes being the lash—these among other enormities 
of the master, now renounced, were the causes of their rapid decay. Nor 
was my opinion lightly formed, or formed without a sufficient trial. Here, 
as in every other case within my reach, it has ever been my rule to obtain 
the best evidence the case would admit of; and in the present instance it 
is known that I have gone into the field, taken up the West Indian hoe, 
and worked for some hours with it under their sun among the gang. I 
was then in the prime of life. 


forbid that we should ever sin against Him by ceasing so to pray. 
Eron Ga usna, President. 
O. S. Murray, Secretary. 


— 


ON THE SCARCITY OF SUGAR. 
[From Mr. Jeremie's Letter to Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart.) 


Ir is with sincere satisfaction I can state my firm belief that the crisis 
is over, and that prices will, with an increased supply, gradually sink to a 
fairly remunerative level. 

This increased supply will be attributable to three causes; each per- 
manent and progressive, viZ., the increased value of free labour; the 
growth of sugar in our remaining tropical possessions; the free circu- 
lation of labourers among our sugar izlanda. Take the following instance 
of the manner in which the first cause operates, as received from the lips 
of the party himself. 

A gentleman who owns considerable estates at Montserrat and 
Jamaica, and whose opinions were in accordance with those generally 
espoused by proprietors, yet clearly perceiving that slavery could not 
endure much longer, determined, about cight years ago, to engage some 
of the ablest agricultural labourers he could find in England, men who 
had won prizes and had certificates from the clergymen of their parish, 
whom he sent out at high wages with their families to his estates. ‘This 
I was aware of when l went to Ceylon: asking him on my return how 
this experiment, in which I felt a great interest, had succeeded, he an- 
swered that some had now fulfilled their contracts and had returned; and 
that the effect en the labourers was simply this, that two of his fie'd 


Is it then too much to believe that, under the increasing influence of 
these three causes, there is nothing, excepting the duties and means of 


transport, to prevent sugar becoming as cheap as any other production— 
as cheap as flour, or as salt?“ 


American Pro- Slabety Press. 


FRUITS OF THE CONVENTION. 
(From the Correspondence of the Boston Morning Post.) 


London, 29th June, 1840. 


Tazrr has been another farce enacted in London, viz., a grand meeting 
to put down slavery all over the world, but especially in the United States. 
The meeting took place in Exeter Hall, the largest room in London, where 
meetings of this character assemble. There were present one royal Duke, 
many who were unroyal, various other grades of nobility, members of 
parhament, generals, governors, historians, poets, and almost every other 
description of persons, besides forty delegates from America!!! ‘The latter 
made many very long speceles—repeated the account of every dreadful death 
among the American slaves, which lias been sold by the newsvenders in the 
streets for the last ſiſty years; vilified their native country in every way the 

could; called on the English to aid them with men and money, and with mich 
assistance pledged themselves in a short time to change the face of every- 
thing in the United States. Among the means to be adopted. wns a propo- 
sition to refuse to ussociute in England with any American coming from 
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a state where slavery exists ; to dismiss the present ambassador here—our 
talented and excellent countryman, Mr. Stevenson, (the most popular and 
most esteemed American minister who ever resided at tbe British Court,) 
and to import in future all tbe cotton they used from India, so as not to 
encourage the produce of slave-labour. Some persons wished, I believe, 
to include sugar in the prohibition, but, finding more persons present who 
made use of sugar than of cotton, the resolution did not pass. A violent and 
disgraceful personal attack was made upon the character of Mr. Stevenson 
by O'Connell, who, having two years since stated several falsehoods at 
Birmingham concerning the same individual, and being called upon by him, 
refused either to take back the statements or to give him any other kind 
of satisfaction ; yet, because the man possesses talents, and more brass 
than any other character of the day, be is tolerated in English society of a 
certain kind. The only Americans who escaped the ire and indignation of 
the meeting (except some few minor characters not worth naming.) were 
John Q. Adams and Dr. Channing, and I am almost ready to believe that 
the principal reason for holding them up to admiration, was the wish to 
disparage the character of their countrymen in general. 

Arta the speakers was the Duke of Sussex, the son of George III. 
*“ that bloody tyrant,” (as the venerable Earl of Leicester always calls him,) 
who sent so many fleets and armies to destroy and murder his own faithful, 
subjects in America because they refused to become bis slaves, and who 
deluged India with blood, destroyed her towns and murdered her people, 
in order to acquire a larger domain and more extended power. There was 
a Quaker too from Birmingham, the town which owes its principal wealth 
to manufacturing for so many years the manacles to confine the slaves 
in “the loathsome divisions of the slave-traders,” and in making the 
guns to sell to them on the African const, which would burst the first 
time they were discharged, destroying the unfortunate holders of them. 
There were delegates too from Liverpool, the town which owes its very 
existence and nearly all the wealth it has to the successful prosecution of 
the slave-trade, and which resisted so strenuously for half a century, 
and baffled all the efforts of the humane and philanthropic Wilberforce. 
Bristol, too, the very foundations of which were laid in the blood of 
the Africans, was represented at the meeting. Even females attended, 
and the Duchess of Sutherland and Mrs. Fry were seen seated at the side 
of each other. Lord Brougham very wisely sent a message, that “ the 
state of his health would not permit bim to attend.” You may remember 
bis having spoken in the same {place in 1838, before a similar meeting, 
and having informed them, that “ it required much less moral or per- 
sonal courage to stand up there in the midst of policemen and declaim 
against slavery, than todo the same thing in South Carolina or Georgia ;” 
and he also informed them (what appeared to excite tbeir astonishment 
not a little) that the United States passed an act punishing the capturing 
of slaves from Africa in the same degree as piracy some years before Eng- 
land could be induced to do so, or any other Europese nation; but he 
might have gone further and have inſormed them that it was the same 
British nation, which in spite of all our remonstrances us colonists, 
persisted for so many years in filling America with the “ curse of 
slavery,” as they now call it, for the sake of the profits on the trade. What 
presumption, what audacity, to reproach us now with our continuing to 
suffer under an evil which they themselves inflicted upon us! 

But we ought not perhaps, to regret what has taken place, for it should 
teach us the folly of depending on the friendship of foreigners, and I hope 
our ‘ nullifying’ brethren in South Carolina, and Mr. Calhoun at the head 
of them, will profit by what bas occurred, and never think again of dissolv- 
ing partnership with his New England friends to form an alliance with Old 
England, in order to sell to her a greater quantity of cotton or rice. Mr. 
O'Connell has declared it as the sense of the meeting in London,“ That 
Englishmen can have no communication of any kiud with persons connected in 
eny way with slavery,’ and Mr. Calhoun was particularly honoured at the 
meeting by more than his portion of the Irish orator’s abuse. 

It is evident the question of slavery is to be agitated on both sides of 
the water, the aid of the British government invoked, and violence to be 
resorted to in case menaces do not succeed. In a word, we must defend 
our rights, or they will be taken from us. This is not the first time in our 
history that our privileges have been assailed, and I know the character of 
my countrymen too well to doubt for a moment what will be the sie 


Tae following is from the London correspondent of Bennett’s 
era ＋ 

„I find all the English nearly abolitionists, and at present there is a 
Ar negro mania in London. An ‘ anti-slare trade meeting was lately 

ld, at which the Dutch Prince Albert presided. This is all well enough. 
We sre opposed to the slave-trade, and have declared it piracy. But 
there is also sitting an English and Foreign Anti-slavery Convention,’ as it 
is called here, at which a number of Americans, vile traitors to their 
country, have appeared as delegates, and who have joined in repeating 
the foulest and grossest libels against their country—and like a set of 
damnable traitors, they are soliciting England to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of our country, either by argument or force. 

I tell you, and all Americans through you, England is bitter against us, 
20 is France, and so is Europe, with the exception of Russia. The fanatics 
in this country are pushing matters to a most serious and alarming crisis ; 
and the result will be Russia and the United States on one side, and Great 
Britain and France probably onthe other. A great struggle is 7 
dn, and cannot be much longer postponed. For God's sake let the Uni 
States be united. Let them arouse and put their resources in the best 
training. Let them prepare, prepare and be ready; for io an hour the 
expect not the thief will come to destroy. Let them hang those vile tral- 
tors who bave come over here tojplot treason against their country, as soon 
as they return to e country they have „ and on which they should 
never be suffered to land again. Encourage the Russians —let them be 
our friends. I had rather be the friend of a power, even of less civilized 
men, who honour and respect my rights, than of civilized savages who 
vilify me, and set all my rights, human and divine, at defiance. Then go 
in for the Russians, Fortunately for us, it is a power in Europe that all 
other powers begin to fear ; and a great war bas got to come on sooner or 
a Tn wes ire the old governments totter beneath 1 battering 

and canacn of he Russian legions, Our only safety is in this event. 
Otherwise, a i -alwar would at once burst ie us, as bad as that of 
the crusaders a gaig sithe Holy Land for the recovery of Jerusalem. The 


object of the fanatics is to persuade Great Britain to go to war at once 
with the United States on the boundary or any other question, and to make 
tbe sbolition of slavery in America the sole condition of any future peace. 
And the infernal and traitorous delegates to the Anti-Slavery Convention 
bere from the United States are urging this course, and plotting with a 
foreign people, war and destruction against their own. ‘The tales they tell 
the British public here of the cruelties aud barbarity of slavery in the 
United States, and the savage treatment of our government towards the 
Indians, are the most ferocious exaggerations of truth and atrocious lies 
ever uttered by human lips, one-balf which, if true, would make the 
cannibals civilized Christians to Americans. And people here 
swallow it all as gospel truth, and put up e prayers for the 
depraved and hard-hearted Americans. They would not listen to one 
word in favour of Americans, or publish a syllable in their bebalf. The 
bigger the lie the greater the applause, and the greater notoriety and pub- 
licity it acquires. ‘The still small voice of truth is smothered—and 
everything favourable about us is covered up. The higher classes detest 
the very name of America. They feer the consequence of the lower 
classes getting to know us; hence their care to keep everything about us 
out of her Majesty's dominions. They can't cover us up always. The 
people will some day think and act too—mind that. 

Daniel O'Connell is bellowing like a bull at all the anti-slavery meet- 
ings, and America is his standing theme of abuse. I heard him to-dav ut 
Exeter Hall, and my blood boiled within me with indignation as 1 heard 
him hurl at my country, for nearly an hour, the most outrageous slander 
and abuse—calling us everything vile—stigmatizing us as murderers and 
robbers—bandits, professing to be freemen—savages, employing blood- 
hounds to hunt down savages more civilized than ourselves. I was in a 
face where I dare not speak—otherwise I could not have stood it any 

onger. What capped the climax of mv indignation, was to see one of the 
American abolition delegates arise and endorse all O'Connell had said, and 
call himself an American!! From all such citizens, good Lord deliver 
us!“ Several negros were in the hall, who were treated with infinitel 
more kindness and politeness than any American could expect at their . 
hands. It is good to be dyed black if you come up to London, for negro 
love is filling all ranks, from Prince Albert und the Queen down to her 
poorest subjects. A. J. 
Tuesday, June 23. 

I thank God I am an American and not one of these people, for they 
know not what they do. The celebrated George Thompson, of United States 
memory, is figuring largely here at their abolition meetings, and vituperates 
the Americans by wholesale, vile scoundrel as he is. wd 

To-morrow the Abolition Convention hold a grand meeting, at which - 
the Duke of Sussex is to preside ; but I do not intend to be present to 
have my feelings outraged any more. I cannot hear my country vilified . 
and slandered, and keep cool—and as every body here is against me, I 
cannot help myself when I get mad. So I conclude to let them pass in 
future, sid to exhort my countrymen to be ready to answer them with 
powder and ball, when it becomes necessary. To this it will come at 
last, and it is the only argument they will ever listen to. 

l June 26th. 

The Anti-slavery Convention sat on the 26th in Exeter Hall, London, 
as stated—the Duke of Sussex in the chair. O'Connel, I understand 
from a spectator, was there, pouring out the vials of his wrath and slander 
on the Americans ; and introduced documents supplied by American abo- 
litionists to prove Mr. Stevenson a liar, and that little negros are raised in 
Richmond like little pigs, for the southern plantations! ! ! 

At this meeting the infamous James G. Birney was introduced on the 
platform, as one of the American delegates; and his introducer sta ed that 
he was regularly nominated as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States!!! Wonder how many votes he will get? ‘his traitor to 
his country then went on to endorse all O’Connell’s slanders against 
the Americans; and declared that, in his opinion, in twenty years, not a 
slave would exist in the American Union. (‘Sooner, sooner—imme- 
diate ? cried other American traitors and Englishmen.) 

A black negro was introduced from some of the northern States, and 
was much applauded. Garrison brought over with bim some deluded 
women as abolition delegates. These fuir traitoresses have been excluded 
from this convention by a formal vote of the same. Let me again repeat 
that, if the American people are true to themselves, they will compel these 
American traitors and calumniators of their native country, to return to 
England, and to live there the balance of their lives, and never be suffered 
again to enter the United States, on pain of being hung. 


ON THE HIGH PRICE OF SUGAR. 


We must have a few words more with the Colonial Gazette, In 
noticing our recent remarks on the high price of sugar, he says 
“we have no confidence in our own argument,” because we do not 
advocate the introduction into the British market of slave-grown 
sugar as well as free. To such a measure he affirms tru y the 
abolitionists have a great reluctance, and he thus proceeds to assign 
what he supposes to be their reason for it :—‘‘ They can have no 
other reason than a fear lest the produce of slave-labour should 
prove the cheaper of the two, and all their prophecies of the great 
experiment be signally falsified.” We cannot permit such a 
representation to pass without contradiction. We have no fear of 
the kind imputed to us. Our reason for being averse to the 
admission of slavc-grown sugar is, that, at the prices now and at 
all times to be obtained for that article in the British market, the 
profit would be so great as to minister a fearful impulse to the 
severity of slavery and the activity of the slave-trade. Did the 
editor of the Colonial Gazette never hear this before! 

His examination of our argument is, as he says, very “slight.” 
His former doctrine, that the price of sugar in the British 
market is a measure of the cost of its production, he does 
not re- affirm. He maintains, however, that the cost of pro- 
ducin sugar is very great—so great, that the industry of 
the West Indies cannot at present compete on equal terms with 
that of slave-oountries. 


93 
The industry 1 
with that of countries which have no slaves. 


ut why speak of are countries! 
of the West Indies cannot compete on equal terms 
Manilla sugar 
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as decidedly heats them as Havana. Besides, the West Indians 
may have costly ways of producing sugar, without implicating 
the question of labour at all—they may plant sterile land, or keep 
“p needless establishments, or retain 55 methods of culture. 

o supply a reason why the making of sugar costs so much in the 
West Indies, he makes the following assertions :—* Labour for 
hire, whether cheap or dear, is extremely scarce ; the only present 
means of production, whatever the cost, is insufficient to poduce 
the old quantity of sugar.” We deny these assertions altogether. 
If the latter had been true, there must have been a general fall- 
ing off of produce in the West Indies, which there was not—this 
being confined to Jamaica and British Guiana, and arising in both 
from local and temporary causes. As to labour being“ extreme! 
scarce,” and at the same time “cheap,” it is a pure and impossible 
conceit ; an article for which there is a demand cannot be scarce 
‘vithout being dear. And that our readers may Judge how ver 
saree labour is in the West Indies, we mention the price which 19 
c irrent for it there in sterling money, from official documents. 

British Guiana Js. 44d. for a day’s work, by tariff. 

Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


Jamaica ls. B ls. l. 10d. per day. 
Barbados ...... 100. 63d. G U—U—P : gle 
Tobago sane 84a. eat „ 35d. — 
Nevis 6d sai 44e 27. — 
Virgin Islands. A ata. . 3de aac 
Antigua 6d. other classcs in proportion. 

St. Kitts 6d. ditto ditto. 

Dominica ...... 44d. ditto ditto. 


-Let the assertion of the Colonial Gazette now be recalled, that 
sugar cannot be made in the West Indies but at a high cost, on 
account of the scarcity—that is the dearness—of Jabour! At how 
much less than fourpence halfpenny a-day do these economical 
gentlemen want it? ` 

Finally, the editor of the Colonial Gazette reasserts, in opposi- 
tion to us, that the West Indian sugar growers are “ struggling,” 
and are not making large profits. Now we find, that in August, 
1838, the price of sugar, as gazetted, was 28s. 10d. per cwt.; and 
that at present it is 55s. 114d. Upon the former price there was 
of course some profit, however small: what becomes of the 273. 

rewt. which the planters are receiving for their sugar more than 
they could get for it two years ago? 


THE JAMAICA MARRIAGE ACT. 
Since the appearance of our last number we have come into pos- 
session of further information respecting this obnoxious act, 
which is far worse than we had represented it. The list we give 
below exhibits only some of the invidious distinctions which are 
made by it between churchmen and dissenters. We place them 
side by side for more easy reference. 
CHURCHMEN 

May marry by license. 


DISSENTERS i 

May not marry by license, but 
by banns only. 

May marry only in registered 
chapels. 

Must exhibit the names of parties 
for three weeks on the chapel 
doors. 

Must marry within three months 
after publication of banns. 

Must certify marriage in dupli- 
cate, and in a form very cum- 
brous and perplexing. 

Certificates of marriage must be 
upon stamps, and a fee paid for 
recording them. 


May marry in any place the 
parties may choose. 

May, marry without a public 

exhibition of the names of 
parties. 

Mav marry within six months 
after publication of banns. 
May certify marriage by a 
schedule simple and easily 

filled up. 

Certificates of marriage are free 
from stamp duty and record- 
ing fee. The latter is paid 
by the public. 

Penalties are all by fine. Penalties are all by imprison- 
ment. 

By the clergy act, which was passed by, this liberal 1 

on the same day as the marriage act, the ministers of the Chure 

of England are to make no charge—we do not find it said that 


they are to receive no presents—for marriages, christenings, and 
burials ; but they are to have in lieu thereof, out of the public 
treasury, the following sums per annum, viz.— 

The rector of Kingston £. 600 

Ditto St. Catherine’s............ „ 400 

Ditto St. rr 8 400 

Ditto St. Andrews — . BOD 

And Seventeen others, £200 each. . 3400 

Total 4.5100 


All this is casily understood, and we are sure it will awaken 
universal indignation. Her Majesty's government can never 
acquiesce in such legislation as this. 


: JAMAICA. 

We copy from the Morning Chronicle the following interesting 
letter to Mr. Clarkson. 

Mount Providence, Clarendon, 30th of 6th mo. 1840. 

My dear and honoured friend.—I have waited thus long before address- 
ing thee, that I might have something certain to communicate. I have 
now been in Jamaica five months, have travelled seven hundred miles, 
and have seen and conversed with all classes of people, pradial labourers 
and non-prædial, planters, magistrates, members of both houses of assem- 
bly, and more than once with the governor himself. If, therefore, I have 
used my faculties of hearing, speech, and observation to any purpose, 
I ought to know something of the state and prospects of the colony. 
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First, with regard to its actual state. The people, that is the lately 
enfranchised labourers, for they constitute three-fourths of the population, 
are substantially free; and, notwithstanding paltry petty oppressions prac- 
tised by some of the managers of estates in some districts, and the 
neglect of justice in some of the courts of petty sessions, arising chiefly 
from a determination to compel labour and coerce wages through the 
medium and by means of rent, they are doing extremely well, are a 
rising people both in morals and property, and may soon with prudence 
become lords of the roil. Rent is the questio vexata of the island. Let 
this point be settled as sound political economy would dictate, making 
tenure and labour independent of each other, leaving the peasant free to 
labour when and where he pleases. and he mutual jealousies and heart- 
burnings which now exist in some places will die away, and contentment 
follow. The governor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, is endeavouring to persuade 
the planters to act wisely in this matter, and in this course is assisted by 
a few enlightened men; and J cannot but hope and believe that a better 
and more politic system may soon prevail. ‘The people are now generally 
working for wages four or five days in the week, reserving one or two 
days in the week for their own provision grounds, and occasional rest and 
recreation. 

Í have examined ‘M‘Queen’s Statistics of the British Empire,’ published 
in 1834, in which he gives a prospective statement ot what me be 
expected in the West India colonies in the vcr’. ~u. Ile there places 
the number of prædial labourers as likely to work tor wages at much too 
high, and places the wages they are likely to receive at much too low. 
Anattentive inquiry leads me to the conclusion, that, comprising all who 
work, we may e-timate the effective field labour done as equal to that of 
one-third of the pracdial population, or about 90, 000 persons, working five 
days in the week, at Is. 6d. sterling per day; and in this view of the case 
I am borne out by the opinion of Thomas M Cormack, the custos of St. 
Thomas in the east, attorney to Andrew Archdeckne, Esq., of your 
county, with whom I talked the matter over in his own parlour. A 
much larger number of people than this is actually engaged in field labour, 
but many are women who are not robust, children under fourteen years 
of age, and infirm old persons. Many do not work five days in every 
week, and the wages that many receive are much less than ls. 6d. per 
day; but taking all these circumstances into consideration, this com- 
putation, I am satisfied, will be found moderate, and below the truth. 
Now, 90,000 persons working five days in the week at Is. 6d. per day, 
will receive £1,755,000 per annum; and if we deduct from this the rent 
of 67,500 prædial cottages and provision grounds, on the calculation of 
Queen of four persons to a cottage and ground, which, at 28. per week, 
would amount to £350,838, we have a surplus of £1,101,142 paid annu- 
ally in wages to prædial labourers alone; and if we add, on the same 
principle, the net wages paid to non-priedial, we shall have a total of one 
million and three quarters of sterling money paid annually to all the 
labourers. ‘The provision grounds attached to the cottages furnish more 
than bread-kind enough for all the families enumerated, giving them a 
surplus of provisions ta be disposed of at the market towns for money, 
and leaving them nothing to buy but what they call salt, that is salt fish, 
to season and improve their food, clothing, of which they want but little, 
and such luxuries as they may choose to procure 

Now I would ask, where besides in the whole wide world is there a 
peasantry, that, with so little toil, has such a command over the good 
things of this life? These people keep poultry, which feed on the refuse 
of the ccoa nut after they have boiled it for lamp oil; they keep pigs, 
which feed on weed, bine, and garbage, and fatten during four months in 
the year on the fruit of the mango tree, which spreads itself every- 
where, in hedge rows and in all woodlands, and yields an incredible 
supply of food. They keep goats, which roam where they please; and 
many of them keep asses, horses, and mules, which they tether at home, 
or suffer tu trespass on the open pasture. Under slavery all the people, 
except young children and the sick and infirm, were compelled to labour. 
On the calculation here made, only one-third of the population is Const- 
dered to be thus employed, leaving children at liberty to go to schvol, 
mothers at liberty to tend their infants, and ample time, independent of 
the sabbath, for recreation and rest to all classes. The people of 
Jamaica prove this statement to be correct by the manner in which they 
now live. They do not work very hard, they live well, they dress hand- 
somely, they send their children to school, they attend a public worship, 
after walking and riding six, eight, and ten miles to do so; they build 
chapels at their own expense, support entirely many of the missionaries, 
and do works of mercy in sustaining their sick relatives and friends. 
Slavery indced, has left a taint which it will require at least a generation 
to purge away. Much darkness, superstition, and heathenish immorality 
remain: but the change for the better is alread prodigiously great, and 
a reformation of manners is fast going on. We have everything greatly 
to encourage us, both in the civil and religious condition of the people. 

Now let me speak of the proprietor. For six months after the great 
day of freedom, (the Ist of August, 1838,) the people were unsettled; a 
struggle was going on about wages—a great deal of time was lost. All 
that the managers could then accomplish, was to get the crops then z 
the ground fairly gathered in and made ready for market. The crop o 
sugar and coffee of the year 1838—9 was much of it secured, but no 
labour, or next to none, was bestowed in cultivating the soil. The coffee 
trees were left unpruned, and but little new cane was planted the oe 
of sugar, ascompared with the previous year, was one-tenth less, and o 
coffee the falling off was greater. The proprietors however, lost little or 
nothing in money value, in consequence of the advanced prices of produce 
in the London market. The crop time of 1839—40 came, and is now 
nearly over. This is the grand crisis. The want of cane, arising from 
the circumstance that so little was planted twelve months ago, 1$ now 
severely felt. . thi 

Jamaica sent last year 45,000 hogsheads of sugar to England; this 

ear it will probably send only 35,000 hogsheads. The proses 
journals will seize on this fact, and without giving an explanation of $ e 
cause, will hold it up as a proof of the indolence of the negro, and that 
the colony is going to inevitable ruin. Give no heed to their morana 
or menaces, There has been more than sufficient labour to secure the 
present crop, in consequence of its smallness; and the surplus labour 
over and above what was wanted for this end, has been wisely bestow 
by the planters on the soil itself, in cleaning the ratoons and planting 
new canes, so that the prospect for the year to come is very encouraging: 
The planters everywhere tell me the same La, ae The crop of nex 
year (1840—41) will be large, if the season prove yourable. 


Serr. 9,1840.] 
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I am now settled in the centre of a large number of sugar estates, 
where the falling off in the present crop has been greater than in almost 
any of the island. Some of the estates here have not made a fifth part 
of what they did under slavery. But even here the prospect is good 
the masters and labourers have come to a good understanding with 
each other—the people are working cheerfully and happy—old cane- 
fields are kept clean—new cane-fields are rising—and everything be- 
tokens a coming prosperity to all classes. The cultivation of coffee is going 
on well. I have visited many coffee plantations in the mountains of St. 
Andrew, St. George, and Port Royal, and have made inquiry in other 
directions; my opinion is that the coffee crop of 1840—41 will be 
nearly double that of last year. A great hue and cry is raised here about 
want of labourers. There is labour enough already in the market to keep 
the present quantity of cane and coffee land in tull cultivation, but sugar 
and coffee are now, owing to the high prices in England, very profitable, 
and the planters wish to extend the growth of both. They also wish at the 
same time, though the objects are atterly incompatible, to keep down 
wages ; immigration is their sheet anchor; but, besides this, they are full 
of schemes, and hardly know what to be doing or what to say. ‘The 
planters are not a wise race of men: if they would but leave things to 
their natural course all would be well. It is true, that fewer labourers 
are at work than formerly, but it is also true, in my estimation, that as 
much workJjs now done as formerly; the labour of one freeman is quite 
equal to that of two slaves, because he works cheertully and lives well, 
and what we should pan ary bear in mind is that the population is 
beginning to increase. Under slavery, from 1829 to 1834, in five years, the 
excess of deaths over births was 19,427; or 3855 per annum. Marriage 
is now looked upon as honourable; marriages are becoming common 
Persons who have hitherto lived in concubinage, ashamed of their former 
course of life, are coming fast to be married ; and young people are entering 
into the holy bond as professing christians ought to do. She marriages 
now in Jamaica, and on an average of the last ten years, are four times 
more numerous, in proportion to the population, than in England Ihe 
children are reared by mothers who have time to take care of them ; and 
I see no reason why the island should not double its population in twenty 
years. There is certainly no objection to immigration, especially from 
the southern states ot the American Union, if the emigrants come 
willingly of their own accord, as their is ample room for a vast addition 
of inhabitants; but let nothing be forced, let all flow in its natural 

el. 
JohN CANDLER. 
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MR. WESLEY’S SENTIMENTS ON SLAVERY. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


September 4th, 1840. 

My pear Sin, Haring recently paid a visit to our venerable and 
honoured friend Thomas Clarkson, Esq., at Playford Hall, I had the 
. of perusing there, among other interesting documents, the fol- 
owing letter from the late excellent John Wesley, addressed to Samuel 
Hoare, Esq., the Treasurer of the Society which Mr. Clarkson was 
chiefly instrumental in forming. 

As this letter contains some remarks of Mr. Wesley in reference to 
Slavery, which may be productive of good if made known at the present 
time, I was kindly permitted by Mr. Clarkson to take a copy of it, 
which you will probably be good enough to insert in your next paper. 

I am, my dear Sir, your’s reapectfully and sincerely, 
J. H. Trencorp. 

GENTLEMEN, —A week or two ago I was favoured with a letter from 
Mr. Clarkson, informing me of his truly christian design to procure, 
if possible, an act of parliament for the abolition of slavery in our 
plantations. 

I have long wished for the rolling away of this reproach from us, 
a reproach not only to religion, but to humanity itself; especially when 
I read Mr. Benezet's tracts, and what Mr. Sharp has written upon 
the subject. 

My friends in America are of the same mind. They have already 
emancipated several hundred of the poor negros, and are setting more 
and more at liberty every day, as fast.as they can do it with any 
tolerable convenience. 

This is making a little stand against this shocking abomination: but 
Mr. Clarkson’s design strikes at the root of it, and if it can be put in 
execution will be a lasting honour to the British nation. It is with great 
satisfaction that I learn so many of you are determined to support him. 
But without doubt you expect to meet with rough and violent opposition, 
for the slave-holders are a numerous, a wealthy, and consequently a 
very powerful body. And when you bring their craft into danger, do you 
not touch the apple of their eye? Will they not then raise all their 
forces against you, and summon their friends from every side ? And will 
they not employ hireling writers in abundance who will treat you without 
either justice or mercy? But I trust gentlemen you will not be affrighted 
at this; no not when some of your friends turn against you—perhaps 
some who have made the warmest professions of good-will, and the 
Strongest promises of assisting you. J trust you will not be discouraged 
thereby, but rather be more resolute and determined. 1 allow with men 
this is impossible: but we know all things are ible with God. 

What little I can do to promote this excellent work 1 shall do with 
Pleasure. I will print a large edition of the tract I wrote some years 
since, Thoughts upon Slavery,” and send it (which I have an oppor- 
tunity of doing once a month) to all my friends in Great Britain and 
Ireland, adding a few words in favour of your design, which I believe will 
have some weight with them. 

I commend you to Him who is able to carry you through all opposition, 
and support you in all discouragements, and am, 

Gentlemen, your hearty well wisher, 
Signed) Joun Wescey. 
Isle of Guernsey, August 18th, 1787. 


This is a true copy of a letter, written by Mr. John Wesley in his 
own hand-writing, which I have had in my 55 fifty-three years, 
and which I have kept as a memorial of that dear and venerable man, 


{Signed THomas CLARKSON. 
Playfo Hal, September 2nd, 1840. 


* 
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ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION: ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Lord PALMERSTON. 

Foreign Office, August 22nd, 1840. 
Str—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to „ the 
receipt of a letter an of a memorial signed by you, the letter 
requesting the intercession of Her Majesty’s Government with the 
Sultan, for putting down the slave-trade and for abolishing slave 
in the Turkish dominions, and the memorial requesting his 
lordship would instruct the functionaries in the service of Her 
Majesty’s Government, not to hold slaves, nor to hire them directly 
or indirectly. 

I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to state to you, that Her 
Majesty’s government concur in the benevolent views of the 
general anti-slavery convention, as expressed in those papers, and 
will he glad to assist, as far as they have the means of doing so, in 
carrying out those views into practice. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) 


LEVESON. 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. 
&c. &e. &e. 


Tue GoveRNor oF NEW Jersey, U. S. 

Newark, New Jersey, July 30th, 1840. 
Sir—I acknowledge with great pleasure the receipt of your com- 
munication in behalf of the convention held in London on the 12th 
ult., on the subject of the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 
Impressed as J am with the importance and the truth of the 
principles and views therein expressed, it is my earnest desire that 
this country may, at the earliest day in her power consistent with 
security and the peace of the Union, join hand in hand with the 
humane on the other side of the water, in washing out the stain 
upon her national character. The means to be used as proposed 
by your convention, are of a “ moral, religious, and pacific cha- 


ructer, and it is by these means alone, I am satisfied, this great object 


can be attained. New Jersey, by an act passed the 24th of 
February, 1810, has defined her policy. By that act every child 
born of a slave within the state since the 4th of July 1804, or 
which shall thereafter be born, is declared to be free, but to remain 
in the character of an apprentice in the service of the master, if a 
male, until twenty-five years of age, and if a female, until the age 
of twenty-one years. Under the operation of this law slavery 
has become almost extinct with us, and I am happy to say that, 80 
far as my observation extends, the condition of servitude is of the 
most mitigated and indulgent form. 

Thanking you for your kindness in communicating the pro- 
cecdings of the convention, 

I remain your very obedicnt servant, 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. ILLIAM PENNINGTON, 
&e. &e. &c. Governor of New Jersey. 


MEHEMET ALI, PACHA OF EGYPT. 
(Letter from Dr. Madden.) 
Alerandria, 18th August, 1840. 


Gentremen,—I have the honour to inform you, that on the 5th instant, 
accompanied by her Majesty's Consul General, Colonel Hodges, I waited 
on his highness Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, and presented to bim 
at his new palace in this city the two addresses from the Auti-slavery 
Convention recently beld in Londou. ‘Those addresses, expressive of 
the great satisfaction felt by the Convention at the part taken by bis bigh- 
ness in bis expedition two years ago into Eastern Africa, when he pro- 
hibited the practice pursued by his army of making slave-hunts for the 
purpose of supplying his officers with slaves, and even paying the soldiers 
with slaves stolen in the country where they were stationed ; and further 
assuring his highness of the anxious desire that was felt in England for 
his co-operation towards the suppression of that barbarous trade in every 
part of the country subject to his rule, and for his employment of all 
pacific, moral, and: religious means for the accomplishment of this great 
object, his highness was pleased to receive in the most gracious manner, 
and ata public audience, when the promulgation of his opinions on this 
subject could not fail of producing some effect on those around him, 

He received the addresses not only graciously, but with apparent feel- 
ings of the greatest satisfaction and the deepest interest in the object 
of their prayer. He entered into an animuted conversation with Colonel 
Hodges and myself on the subject of slavery in general; and baving in 
former years bad interviews with his Highness, when I have accompanied 
my late lamented friend. Mr. Salt, as likewise on the present occasion, 
when other topics were the subject of discussion, 1 can state with 
truth, that I never saw him so pleased with any communication made 
to him, and to all uppearance so well disposed towards the subject of 
it, as on the present Occasion. 

In the course of the long and interesting conversation that took place, I 
was greatly struck with the shrewdness of bis observations. He entered 
on this subject with frankness, and spoke fluently upon it, and in most of 
his remarks not one word that was not pertinent to the subject. In the 
course of the conversation, he said“ I have thought a great deal on the 
subject of slavery, for months together I have thought on this subject. It 
is a difficult question with us, a very difficult one to settle here. It is a 
question of law, and as such, it must be decided on by the heads of reli. 
gion in Constantinople,” and with rather an ironical smile, “ if you would 
succeed, you must go to Constantinople.” I replied, It is because we are 
very desirous of success we come to your Highness, to put an end to thig 
abominable traffic in Egypt and Ethiopia. We believe it is in the 
power of 8 Highness to prevent it on the part of your own 
subjects. He replied, In shallah—if it please God.) I would be glad 
to see a stop put to it altogether, but we must teach the people firat, 
we must give them education; slavery, however, is a very different 
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thing with us to whnt it is in the other countries.“ I replied, 
however tbe slaves might be treated, slavery was a bad thing every- 
where ; whether ìll treated or well treated, the slaves were stolen men, and 
their country was ravaged for the sake of them. His Highness replied, 
** You found it a difficult thing to abolisli slavery in vour own colonies, and 
here the difficulty would be much greater, fur our people are accustomed to 
the domestic service of slaves; and if there were no more to be found in 
the market, they would make a clamour, as they did before when I prevented 
my troops making the slave-hunts in Jennüar.“ The Consul observed that 
the existence of the slave market in Alexandria was a scandal to the 
lace. The Pacha replied, What can be done? Slavery exists here by 
aw, and it is only at Constantinople it can be changed.” I reminded his 
Highness that the subject we had been speaking about was the slave-trade, 
and not the state of slavery, and that it depended on him to put a total 
stop to the engagement of his people in it. But how is it,” he said, that 
you have not been able to put a stop to it yourselves? One of your papers 
recently says that a European vessel bad been seized with slaves, carrying 
them to the West Indies, by one of our ships of war.” I said it was very 
true that Spain and Por: ugal disgraced themselves by suffering their sub- 
jects to carry on the trade; and that the trade, so far from baving been put 
down, was greater than it ever had been, for that the ravages of this trade 
annually lost to Africa 300,000 human beings, about one-third of which 
number survived the hardships they encountered by sea and land, and even- 
tually lived to be sold into slavery. The Pacha said“ the greater difficulty 
in the way of suppressing this trade is that of civilizing the negros in their 
own countries, and accustoming them to other modes of lite. I tried 
myself to make soldiers of them some years ago, but they died here, and 
where J sent them (the Morea) in great numbers, altogether about 7000 
of them died in a very short time. It was the difference of living and 
the suddenness of the change, from existing on the bare necessaries of 
life to abundance of food, which affected their health, and caused them to 
die; and I have now only three or four hundred of them, and I do not 
allow my people to make slave hunts to procure these negros any more. 
In their own country they live on almost nothing. There is no peace 
amongst them. Here is one tribe living on this mountain, it is at war with 
the next; here is a second tribe on another mountain marauding on the 
first, here is a third tribe on another hill at war with both, hunting one 
and another, and making slaves.” To this I replied, They do so, in 
order to sell their prey, and the prayer of the memorial I have the honour 
to present to your Highness is, that you would be pleased to take 
effectual measures to prevent your people from taking any part in this 
traffic whatsoever. His Highness terminated the interview by saying, 
“ My it please God to enable me to do so! Such are the heads 
of the conversation I had with Mehemet Ali on the subject ot the 
addresses J had the honour to present to him, and I must say the 
impression left on my mind since that interview is, that Mehemet Ali is 
fully convinced of the sad effects and wickedness of slavery in all its forms, 
and would be desirous to abolishit; but he either dreads the opposition 
of the magistrates of the land, or distrurts the power he has to meddle 
with a question which has the sanction of the Koran for its support. 
On the subject of the slave markets here and at Cario, and on the 
state of slavery in general, I shall address you by the next packet. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) 
To the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The verses of Al iou n are respectfully declined. 


- Anti-Slavery Weporter, 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER Oru. 


Tne address to sovereigns agreed upon by the General Anti-Slavery 
Convention has been presented, in a handsomely engrossed form, 
to her Majesty, Queen Victoria. It had been intended to present 
it at the levee, but the time for this having been suffered to elapse, 
it was put into the hands of the Marquis of Normanby ; and an 
account of its presentation and most gracious reception is contained 
in the following communication from Lord John Russell. 
Downing Street, 21st August, 1840. 
Sir,—I have received and laid before the Queen an address to 
her Majesty, signed by yourself, as president, on behalf of a Con- 
vention having for its object the immediate and entire abolition of 
slavery and of the slave-trade ; and I have the honour to acquaint 
you that her Majesty was pleased to receive the address most 
graciously. 
I have the honour to be Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. Russ ELI. 
Tomas CLARKSON, Esq. 
In another column will be found a very interesting letter from 
Dr. Madden, describing the presentation of the address directed by 
the convention to be presented to Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt. 


Tue late arrivals from the United States acquaint us with the 
impression which the proceedings of the general anti-slavery con- 
vention are producing there. Even the north, we learn, is looking 
very serious, as to the impending excommunication of the high- 
toned republic from the good opinion of Europe; but the south 
is absolutely. frantic, as two passages which we have quoted from 
pro-slavery papers sufficiently evince. In addition to these we 
are enabled to furnish an extract of a letter from the Rev. Elon 
Gulusha, one of the delegates to the convention, dated Boston, 
A 17th. We may mention by the way, as an instance of 
rapid communication hitherto, we believe, unparalleled, that this 

ntleman sailed from Liverpool by the Acadia, on the 4th of 
Ragas his letter is dated from Boston, on the 17th, and it arrived 


R. R. MADDEN. 


at Bristol on the 3lst of the same month. The extract is as 
follows :— 

A fire is kindled in America by the address of the Baptist 
Anti-Slavery Convention to the slave-holding Baptist churches, 
which we sent out just before I embarked for England ; and some 
of the southern brethren, I am informed, have written to the 
Baptist general board of missions, purporting that, unless they 
excluded us (abolitionists), they shall withdraw from them. 
Please inform my London brethren that my value is greatly 
enhanced fon this side of the water; as a southern editor has 
lately written to our secretary, toinform him that ten thousand 
dollars are in readiness there (Georgia) as a reward for my abduc- 
tion, and that of my colleagues, Grosvenor and Colver. It is 
the opinion of a judicious brother here, that had the mob 
spirit raged here on our return as it did a few years ago 
we could not have landed with safety anywhere in the United 
States.” 

All this is very satisfactory. The rage of the slave-holders is 
the measure of the force of the weapon with which we have 
assniled them. We donbt not the irritation is salutary, and it 
will work a cure of the inveterate malady on account of which 
so stimulating a remedy has been adopted. 


Ture Rev. Samuel Oughton is out of jail. This welcome intelli- 
gence is brought by the recent mail from the West Indies, and it 
will afford sincere pleasure to many. He has been released under 
the provisions of the insolvent act, on giving bail for his aire 
ance at the ensuing Surry Assizes, where further proceedings 
respecting his ultimate discharge as an insolvent will have to be 
taken. His release was strongly opposed on the part of Grant, 
on the ground that he might dave raised the necessary sum to 
satisfy the judgment, if he had called on his friends to raise a 
subscription for that purpose! Public feeling, even in Jamaica, 
seems to have taken a turn somewhat adverse to this wealthy repro- 
bate. The editor of the Jamaica Royal Gazette has written an 
article, which our correspondent terms “ mawkish,” recommend- 
ing that Grant should accept £1000 for costs out of pocket, and 
forego the £2500 damages; and subsequently this same editor, 
Dr. Paul, has been employed by Grant to make this offer to Mr. 
Oughton, with an assurance that he (Grant) “had never desired 
to profit pecuniarily by the verdict,” and annexing to the offer 
the very significant condition that Mr. Oughton should “ drop 
all ulterior proceedings.” To this Mr. Oughton replied, that this 
was out of his power, as he had exhausted his little propert 
in defending the action ; and that, if it were otherwise, he would 
never do what would have the effect of acknowledging so iniqui- 
tous a verdict.. When Mr. Oughton attended the meeting of 
his creditors, the same offer was officially renewed ; and on that 
occasion he offered to take the sentiments of his friends in respect 
of a subscription, if they would release him on bail. The lawyer 
said, however, that his instructions were, if Mr. Oughton did not 
comply with the proposition, to do all in his power to oppose his 
discharge, and he immediately left the court. Fourteen days notice 
was subsequently given by Mr. Oughton of appearing at a judge’s 
chambers for the purpose of giving bail, and the issue was as we 
have stated. The pro-slavery papers are now filled with praises 
of Grant's liberality and rebukes of Mr. Oughton’s obstinacy ; but 
the truth evidently is that he has no great liking for the ulterior 
proceedings which are in progress, 

Concerning the late trial of Grant at the suit of the crown, the 
Colonial Reformer says that the jury, under the circumstances, 
could not do otherwise than come to a verdict of acquittal. ‘ihe 

rincipal witness in the case, a youth whose direct statement had 
beci most consistent and convincing, was so entangled in incon- 
sistencies by the artifice of Grant’s counsel, that his evidence was 
set aside; no doubt existing, however, of its substantial accuracy 
and truth. 


We have received some important information respecting the 
surreptitious indictment of the Rev. T. E. Ward, in Jamaica, on 
the charge of obstructing the police in the discharge of their 
duty. We have learned onthe best authority that, when the 
depositions taken by the magistrates conse the riot were 
reterred by the governor to the attorncy-general, he did not name 
Mr. Ward among those who had, in his opinion, rendered them- 
selves liuble to ‘egal penalties on the occasion. This fact is 
important on two accounts. In the first place, it acquaints us 
that, after all the bluster which has been made by party malice, 
in the opinion of the first law-officer of the crown in Jamaica, 
Mr. Ward, even if he had erred in judgment (as the best of men 
may), had not committed any legal offence. It cannot be sup- 
posed for a moment that the attorney-general’s judgment in this 
case was warped by partiality. Secondly, it throws a strong 
colour of injustice over the fact of Mr. Ward’s indictment. We 
mentioned in our last that this procccding was altogether 
surreptitious, Mr. Ward having neither warning nor con- 
ception of the design; and now it appears that tbe prosecu- 
tion had not been recommended by the attorney-general 

We arc entitled to ask then, by whom was it recommended, or by 
whose authority was it instituted! The governor, of course, could 
not have directed the indictment of any gentleman unsustained by the 
opinion of his principal legal adviser ; and are state prosecutions, 
for such is this, liable to be instituted by individuals, without the 
direction of the. executive? If so, who are the individuals with 
whom this 55 lies! They should be known, that they 
may bear the responsibility attaching to this very serious function. 
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But it may be said that the indictment against Mr. Ward was of 
course preferred by the attorney-general himself. It turns out, 
however, that the attorney-general himself, Mr. O'Reilly, was not 
at the assize, but that Mr. M’Dougall acted for him; and to this 
circumstance no doubt, we are indebted for the surreptitious 
prosecutionof Mr. Ward. Had the attorney-general himself been 
present, he never would have consented to indict a man whom, 
with all the evidenee before him, he had not deemed to 
have broken the law: but with Mr. M’Dougall, it seems, the dis- 
appointed planters had a better chance, a fitting tool for their 
dirty work, But we now put it to Sir Charles Metealte distinctly 
and emphatically, whether he will permit to proceed a state pro- 
secution which he has not directed, and which has not the sanction 
of the law- officer of the crown. According to the official decision of 
his own attornev-gcneral, it is without any sufficient foundation in 
fact; and he can have no doubt, therefore, but it is a manifesta- 
tion of malice and party hostility, which to the impartiality of a 
governor should be utterly abhorrent. It is morcover a most 
indecent assumption by unauthorized parties of the authority of 
the governor, and a presumptuous bearding of the executive, 
which no man who wishes to make it respected can permit to 
pass unrebuked. Surely Sir Charles Metcalfe will ask the 
officions functionaries of the law why they have instituted cri- 
minal proceedings, without his sanction, against one whom he js 
bound to protect ; and quash without delay this causeless and 
malicious indictment. 


Wr have taken from the Morning Chronicle an interesting letter 
fron Mr. Candler to Mr. Clarkson, exhibiting his views of the 
penera condition of Jamaica. It will be read with much pleasure. 
lis description of the state of the preedial peasantry must be held 
liable to material abatement, on account of those numerous cases in 
which the wages promised and due are not paid, and those in 
which they are absorbed by an arbitrary antl exorbitant rent ; 
nor are we quite sure that everything beyond yams and salt fish, 
with a coarse osnaburgh petticoat, ought to be called “ luxuries,” 
even for predial peasantry in Jamaica. The estimable writer 
seems to think that fewer persons labour in the field now than 
formerly; as, “on his calculation, only one-third of the population 
is considered to be thus employed, leaving children at liberty to go 
to school, mothers at liberty to tend their infants, and ample time, 
independently of the sabbath, for recreation and rest to all classes.” 
Mr. Candler has fallen into an error here as to the effect of his 
own calculation. He has estimated “ the effective field Jabour 
done as equal to that of one-third of the predial population, or 
about 90,000 persons, working five days in the week ;” and he 
adds, that “a much larger number of people than this is actually 
engaged in field labour, but many are women who are not robust, 
children under fourteen years of age, and infirm old persons.“ 
He thus convicts himself of error in saying that “only one- 
third of the population” is employed in field labour; and 
authorizes a large drawback from his representation that mothers 
have time to attend to their infants, and children liberty to go to 
school. He seems to think, we further remark, that the pradial 
population perform Jess work on the whole at present than during 
slavery, since the labour done amounts only to that of 90, 000 
effective hands, being one-third of the prædial population. Mr. 
Candler was not aware in writing this, that under slavery it was 
currently estimated that not more than one-third of the labouring 
population were, or could be, actually at work, and that things 
were going on well at this average. On this calculation it follows 
that, according to Mr. Candler, a larger proportion of the people 
are at work now than before, for he says many more than” one- 
third are so. It follows also that more real work is done now than 
under slavery ; since he reckons this at the sum of 90,000 ettec- 
tive hands at five days per week—evidently much more than 
could be done by the same number of average hands under 
slavery. There cannot, therefore, be so very much play-time. 
Mr. Candler’s letter, however, assuming the correctness of his 
estimate, supplies a full answer to the charge of idleness on the 
part of the Jabourers, and to the allegation of want of labour on 
the part of the planters. His observations on the amount of the 
sugar crops are much to the purpose. Few canes were planted 
last year, and this year there is a small crop of course. Prepara- 
tions for 1841 have been on a larger scale, and Mr. Candler says 
“the planters everywhere tell me the same thing, ‘the crop of 
next year (1840-41) will be large, if the season prove favour- 
able?” No doubt we shall be stunned with the vocifcrations of 
the planters that the colony is going to ruin ; but we recommend 
to general adoption Mr. Candler's advice, Give no heed to their 
murmurs or menaces,” 


WE have inserted elsewhere from an authentie source, an 
account of some important proceedings in the British Methodist 
conference, relating to the action of the Methodist Episcopal 
conference in the United States on the subject of slavery. We 
have been somewhat surprised however, on reading that the 
Messrs. Ryerson were on this occasion very cordailly received; 
use we happen to have been informed on, unquestionable 
authority, that the contrary was the fact, and that the members 
of conference—to their honour be it spoken—could scarcely 
listen to these gentlemen with patience. We hope such sentiments 
as they uttered will never be heard by a British audience with 
any indications of a sentiment approaching to cordiality. The 
essers, Ryerson have all the slang of slave-drivers on their lips, 
and have the boldness to ply Englishmen with arguments which 
16 


would consolidate slavery for ever. They were coolly but power- 
fully answered by Dr. Bunting. ‘ He should like to hear,” he 
said, “that each conference had set apart a day to be spent in 
fasting and praver every year, to humble themselves on account 
of this great national sin, and to implore divine deliverance from 
it.“ Surely the conferences will not object to this. 

Of the reverend Egerton Rycrson we must say a few words 
more. He has hitherto been considered as an abolitionist, and as 
such has heretofore partaken of the hospitality of British philan- 
thropists. He has become, although young, the leading man 
among the Methodists in Canada, and as editor of the Christian 
Guardian, an influential paper in that colony, has wielded the 
power of the press, He has systematically excluded from that 
paper, not only discussions and denunciations of slavery, but in- 
telligence relating to it; thus putting this enormous and crying 
sin against God and man among those “ social institutions’ of his 
neighbours, the Americans, with which he stipulated not to inter- 
fere. We are informed moreover, that, in preparing the minutes of 
the American conferences for circulation in Canada, he has syste- 
matically expunged from them every article relating to slavery, 
Certainly Mr. Egerton Ryerson must no longer be classed among 
abolitionists. It is nothing more than our duty to strip him of 
his borrowed plumes, and put his own pro-slavery coat on him— 
a faithful office for which, if lie be an honest man, he will 
thank us. 

We have noticed with great satisfaction the impression which has 
heen made on the Methodist ministers generally, on this important 
subject. It was a most favourable circumstance that the late 
anti-slavery meetings at Neweastle were held while the conterence 
Was sitting in that town; so that many of the ministers of the 
connexion had an opportunity of becoming acquainted at first 
hand with the facts of the case, and of communicating at once to 
conference the impressions they received. The result has already 
in part appeared in the cordial and energetic adoption of the reply 
toa circular transmitting the non-comimunion resolutions of the 
convention, which was inserted in our paper of the 12th ult. 
That letter, we hope and believe, will be the signal for general 
and vigorous co-operation in anti-slavery measures through the 
whole Methodist body. We think also that a step so well taken 
must lead to further progress. For although the conference have 
not expressed their concurrence in the third resolution of the con- 
vention, which aftirms the duty of christian societies to separate 
from their communion persistent slave-holders, nor even the 
second, which pointedly ascribes the continuance and prevalence 
of slavery in the United States to the countenance afforded it by 
the churches of Christ, vet they so fully denounce it as “a sin 
against God,” and so emphatically adopt the terms of the first 
resolution, that we think they cannot long decline the second and 
the third. Mr. Bunting, at the last of the Newcastle incetings, 
assigned the best reasons which can be assigned for hesitating on 
the non-communion principle ; but while, on the one hand, we 
do not think them sufficient to justify hesitation, neither on the 
other do we think they will be acceptable to the parties to whom 
they refer. In that “ ceremonious” connexion and intercourse 
which might just entitle the British conference to remonstrate 
with the American on the sin of slave-holding, (and this is all 
that Mr. Bunting pleads for) we cannot conceive that the slave- 
holding Methodists in the United States will be very complacent ; 
while the thorough-going abolitionists in that body will probably 
say, “never mind us, if by a temporary separation you can pro- 
mote the more speedy extinction of so monstrous an evil.“ After 
what has taken place at Newcastle, we fully expect that the 
American conference will break terms with the English, and anti- 
cipate them in a step which, we contess, we think they would 
have done better had they taken. 


WE calm the fears of some of our West Indian contemporaries 
lest we should not insert the report of Messrs. Peck and Price, by 
giving place to that document in its entire form to-day. Messrs, 
Peck and Price, our readers will doubtless recollect, are two 
respectable men of colour of the United States, who, when the 
attention of that class of persons was drawn to the subject of 
immigration to Trinidad and Guiana, volunteered to go to these 
colonies as explorers, and report their opinions for the guidance of 
their brethren, They have accomplished their travels, arrived at 
home, attended public meetings, and published their report. The 
West Indians are vastly delighted with this document, and think 
it will work wonders for them. For our part, we think it as un- 
satisfactory a document as on such a subject could have appeared. 
The men—truly respectable as they are—evidently did not know 
what to inquire after, nor how to find it out had they known it, 
The planters officiously tendered their assistance, that they might 
show the simple-minded men just what they wished them to see 
and overwhelmed them with hospitalities, that they might think 
it impossible they could be unkind. All this is characteristi 
and has been done before, and successfully, with shrewder men 
than those who have now been subjected to this process of delu- 
sion. That Messrs. Peck and Price should have fallen e 
vietims to it does not surprise us at all. But let the thing go on. 
The realities of the case are eminently substantial, and will ve 
soon be found out. In the meantime, whoever wishes to know 
more about this matter than can be gathered from the report of 
Messrs. Peck and Price, may read an excellent letter of the Rey: 
C. Stewart Renshaw to tlie editor of the Colonial Reformer, which 
we have placed in juxta-position with it. 
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Ws have before us a pamphlet, entitled, Address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, November 11, 
1839 ; by R. R. Gurley; and we find in it the following import- 
ant and somewhat startling passage :— 


“It is a fact of deepest interest that Thomas Fowell Buxton, member 
of the British parliament, upon whom rests the mantle of Wilberforce, 
who stands first and foremost among living statesmen in endeavours to 
suppress the slave-trade and civilize Africa, has, ina work just published, 
developed facts and principles, and expressed opinions going to sustain the 
views and policy of the colonization society, as those by which alone the 
gre t and benevolent objects of the friends of Africa can be fully attained. 

Buxton has shown from a deep and thorough examination into all the 
sources of evidence in the case, that the slave-trade has increased both in 
the number of its victims and the horrors of their sufferings in defiance 
of all efforts for its extinction ; that ‘ twice as many human beings are now 
its victims as when Wilbertorce and Clarkson entered upon their noble 
task, that the number annually lost to Africa, either perishing in seizure, 
on the ocean, or consigned to inexorable bondage by the Christian or 
Mahomedan slave-traders, is 475,000; ‘that every day which we live in 
security and peace at home, witnesses many a herd of wretches toiling 
over the wastes of Africa to slavery or death; every night villages are 
roused from their sleep to the alternative of the sword, or the flames, or 
the manacle;’ that at this very moment ‘there are at least twenty thou- 
sand human beings on the Atlantic, exposed to every variety of wretched- 
ness which belongs to the middle passage ;’ that the christian powers are 
generally unfaithful to their own enactments for the overthrow of this 
traffic ; that little ground exists for hope that it will be made piracy by 
the law of nations; that if it were, the extraordinary profit, the enormous 
gains of the slave-trade would defeat all laws and movements against it, 
and finally avows his conviction that the slave-trade will never be sup- 
pressed by the system hitherto pursued. 

6 Turning from this system in despair, he boldly declares: ‘A legitimate 
commerce with Africa would put down the slave-trade, by demonstrating 
the superior value of man as a labourer on the soil, to man as an object 
of merchandise, and if conducted on wise and equitable principles, might 
be the precursor, or rather{the attendant of civilization, peace, and christi- 
anity to the unenlightened warlike, and heathen tribes who now so fearfully 

rey on each other to supply the markets of the new world.’ I firmly 
believe he says, that Africa has within herself the means and the 
endowments which might enable her to shake off, and to emerge from 
her load of misery, to the benefit of the whole civilized world, and to the 
ble improvement of her own now barbarous population.’ He 
urges all christian nations to unite in one great confederacy ‘for the pur- 
pose of calling into action the dormant energies of Africa,’ and avowing 
the opinion that, the slave-trade once suppressed, she would present the 
finest field for christian missionaries which the world has seen opened to 
them,’ regards as a circumstance unique in the case of her population, 
€ that a race of teachers of their own biood is already in a course of rapid 
preparation for them; that the providence of God has overruled even 
slavery and the slave trade for this end; and that from among the settlers 
of Sierra Leone, the peasantry of the West Indies, and the thousands of 
their children now receiving christian education, may be expected to arise 
a body of men who will return to the land of their fathers, carrying 
divine truth and all its concomitant blessings into the heart of Africa.“ 

« We almost forget for a moment these shocking statements touching 
the slave-trade, in delightful astonishment at the views, convictions, and 
hopes of Mr. Buxton, representative, we doubt not, of those of the wisest 
and best philanthropists of England, blazing suddenly out from thick 
mists of doubt and error, like a new constellation in the heavens, to cheer 
our heart, give new courage to humanity, and shed sweet influences upon 
the land of slaves. The world is coming forward to sustain our enter- 
prise. Mr. Buxton has only adopted the original principles and policy of the 
American Colonization Society; his plans are but a republication oftheirs.” 


In so far as this quotation may have to do with Sir Fowell 
Buxton it is no affair of ours. The assertions on the part of the 
author of the address, that this distinguished slilanthrapist has 
“ only adopted the principles and policy of the American Coloni- 
zation Society,“ and that “ his plans are but a re-publication of 
theirs,” will doubtless attract his attention, and elicit some expla- 
nation. It would indced be highiy satisfactory, and it cannot be 
deemed unimportant, that the public should know how far the 
philanthropic baronet either accepts or repudiates these represen- 
tations. When, however, Mr. Gurley implicates the entire body 
of British abolitionists, by telling us that he regards the senti- 
ments of Sir Fowell Buxton as “ representative” of those of the 

hilanthropists of England at large—for so we understand his 
nguage—it becomes appropriate and necessary that we should 
ak, and Ict him know that there are some at least of this class 
although far from pretending to be either the “ wisest”? or the 
& best”) whom he altogether misunderstands. We say to him 
distinctly, that he will find the anti-slavery public in Great 
Britain as hostile to the American Colonization society as they 
ever were. As an evidence of this he will perhaps accept the 
following resolution, which was adopted unanimously by the 
General Anti-slavery Convention on the 22nd of June. 


That this Convention regards the scheme of African colonization pro- 

and urged by the American Colonization Society, as not only totally 

inadequate to the overthrow of slavery in the United States, but as tend- 

werfully to strengthen that unrighteous system, as deeply injurious 

to the best interests of the negro race, whether bond or free, both in 

America and Africa, and therefore as wholly unworthy of the countenance 
and aid of the philanthropist and the christian, 


In the passage we have quoted, Mr. Gurley speaks of the 
American Colonization Society as though it contemplated nothing 
but the bencfit of Africa; the only apa of it, certainly, in 
which he can pretend that it has any affinity with the views of 
Sir Fowell Buxton, or by which he can court for it the favour of 
British philanthropists; and he seems to take it for granted that 
it will be belicved to have an adaptation to the good of Africa, 
because Sir Fowell Buxton’s society, which has avowedly the 


welfare of Africa in view, is, as he says, substantially a coloniza- 
tion society. Now passing entirely over the reiterated assertions 
of Sir F. Buxton and his friends that they do not mean to colonize 
Africa, and remitting for the present the question whether 
colonization well conducted is adapted to benefit Africa at all, we 
ey safely affirm that this system as carried out by the American 
Colonization society, can have small adaptation to that end. To 
establish in any country a colony which shall be largely beneficial 
to it, requires clearly some selection as to the colonists employed. 
They should be men of general knowledge and virtuous Pabite, 
of uprightness, benevolence, gentleness, and self-denial, To send 
the ignorant, the degraded, the vicious, the selfish, the t ical, 
can obviously do nothing but mischief. Now the colonization 
society has sent persons without discrimination ; some of them 
worthy, but the great majority of them unfitted to do anything 
but to transfer to Africa the crimes and vices of the United States. 
If such a colony should render a few benefits to Africa with one 
hand, it must scatter a thousand mischiefs with the other. 

We go further than this, however, and express our conviction 
that, although conducted in the best possible manner, the coloni- 
zation of a country is not adapted to promote its welfare. Its 
direct and almost exclusive tendencies are towards the advan 
of the colonists themselves, and the aggrandizement of the 
parent state. Christian colonists (we use the word christian as 
opposed to heathen or pagan) institute society of course on the 
principles and according to the modes—so far as the latter can be 
made to apply to their new position—to which they have been 
accustomed. Consequently the heathen make no part of the 
social structure, such an element being incompatible. This 
society at once assumes, as is unavoidable, superiority ; it becomes 
the upper caste. A consciousness of infertority soon takes 
session of the natives. The colony extends itself—or, at least, its 
jurisdiction—over a large scope of country, from which it is unne- 
cessary as yet that the natives should be expelled. Thus their 
social organization, whatever it be, they see overshadowed by 
that of the new comers, and daily withering away under it. The 
example of the vicious among the colonists, addressing itself to 
the passions, is more influential than the example of the virtuous, 
which calls for restraints. Hence diseases are introduced 
unknown in heathen life—to the cure of which their skill is 
unequal, The spread of the colony—a mark of prosperity—cir- 
cuinscribes the hunting-grounds, diminishes the quantity of game, 
and makes the subsistence of the natives more precarious. The 
colonists, intent on their own concerns individually or as a com- 
munity, have but little intercourse with their rude neighbours, 
except as interest or convenience may from time to time call for 
it. In trading they overreach them; a thing as certainly to be 
looked for, as it is certain that they are superior to them in the 
knowledge of values. They lose the confidence of the natives ; 
the latter become suspicious—and at last hate, because they are 
too weak to enforce retribution or inflict punishment. Thus 
they resort to cunning and sinister devices. They see their own 
social organization crumbling to dissolution, and know that they 
are unqualitied for any other. Old stimulants to high achieve- 
ments have passed away—no new ones are supplied, and unsup- 
sorted by religious principle or hope, they inevitably sink down 
in the abjectness of those who, having lost all respect for them- 
selves, feel that they have no title to the respect of others. That 
such a people must eventually perish every one is prepared to 
believe.“ The structure of heathen society wants to be reformed, 
not crushed. It wants, therefore, a few persons of virtue and 
wisdom to come and live among the people, by their instructions 
and example to suggest cea improvements, and persuade to 
tle adoption of them. We earnestly hope that Sir F. 
Buxton’s views may not lead to the establishment of colonies in 
Africa. At all events, whenever this may be commenced, let it 
be acknowledged also that all regard to the welfare of Africa has 
been abandoned, and that thenceforth her soil has been seized 
upon and cher interests sacrificed for the ee of others. 

So much we have said respecting that aspect of the colonization 
society which Mr. Gurley presents exclusively to the eye of 
British philanthropists ; but he will find that its relation to 
the coloured population in the United States is not forgotten. 
Although he may say nothing about it, we know that the society 
was formed, not for colonizing Africa, but, as declared in its consti- 
tution, for “colonizing the tree people of colour of the United 
States” “in Africa, or in such other place as congress shall deem 
most expedient.” The object of the society is thus declared by 
its own constitution to relate not to Africa at all, but exclusively 
to the free coloured Americans ; it was to colonize them, that is to 
remove them to a distance. The constitution of the society does 
not even profess that this object was taken up with a view to their 
good, or in accordance with their desire; it professes no aim but to 
get rid of them, by sending them to Africa or anywhere else. It 
talks of their consent; but this can have been little else than a 
deliberate fraud. From the first no very high expectations seem to 
have been entertained, that an enterprise so 8 un- 
natural—so condemned by the most elemental truths of political 
economy—so profitless—so perilous—bearing about it so little of 
hope, so much of despair—would commend itself strongly to that 
class of the community to which it purported solely to be addressed. 
But little reliance appears to have been placed on obtaining their 
voluntary consent to exchange for the fens and morasses of barba- 


è The Colonization Scheme considered, by S. E. Cornish and T. S. 
Wright. 
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rous and heathen Africa, this, the country of their fathers for 
generations, and of their own nativity—where land was abundant 
and cheap—where labour was in demand and its rewards sure— 
where education could be obtained, albeit for the most part with 
difficulty—where the common ordinances of religion, as well as its 
higher institutiona, were established—where every,interest had the 
promise of advancement—and where, notwithstanding they were 
called to suffer many ills brought on them by others, they might 
yet live in hope that the dark cloud of slavery, which had so lon 
obscured the free principles asserted by our governments, would 
one day pass away and permit these principles to shine in all their 
warath and gence, if not on t ves, on no very distant 

eration of their descendants. The benefits (!) proposed to the 
fa coloured people by a removal, which involved the necessity to 
a great extený of breaking up their domestic relations—relations 
singularly dear to them, because of the sweet and (we speak from 
experience) enduring consolations they afford in seasons of per- 
secution and distress—of exposing their lives to the death-damps 
of Africa under an equatorial sun—their own morals, and those of 
their children, to the influences and temptations of the most 
treacherous and sin-sunken heathen that live, and of the demons 
called christian, by whose teaching and example these same hea- 
then have been raised to their eminence in vice and crime—all 
these benefits, we say, were unheeded, notwithstanding they were 
dressed out in the gaudy and gorgeous drapery of the poet— 
recommended by the adroitness of the rhetorician—pressed by the 
eloquence of the orator, and, what is more, sanctified by a standing 
proclamation of the priesthood, both religious and political, invest- 

each emigrant, irrespective of character or conduct with the 
solemn office and standing of a Christian Misstonary to the heathen. 
But every appeal was ineffectual, and so far as the society depended 
on the voluntary consent of the coloured people, it might as well 
have been dissolved.” * 

In truth the scheme was set on foot by slave-holders, and is still 
supported by them, T with the view of perpetuating the system of 
5 by pading themselves of the presence and 
neighbourhood of free persons of colour ; and, although some bene- 
volent and estimable persons have patronized it as pregnant with 
universal and unbounded benefits, it has wrought cruelly for the 
eoloured people. It has served to sanction and consolidate the 
prejudice colour which is so hatefully prevalent among the 
white inhabitants of the United States; it aggravated the 
oppressive bearing of social institutions and legislative enactments, 
by which the coloured people are to be coerced into the accep- 
tance of a refuge in Liberia; and it has created a feeling of insta- 
bility in the minds of this entire class as to their position and 
popets (since they cannot tell to what extent, or how soon the 
eeling against them may be aggravated) so as greatly to impede 
all plans and efforts for their own improvement. Benevolent 
towards the coloured people the Colonization Society is not; it is 
rather a grievous and gratuitous injury under the mask of bene- 
volence. It is an injury inflicted on a part of the community in 
all cases unoffending and in many meritorious, and as truly entitled 
to look upon America as their father-land, and to enjoy all its 
privileges and means of happiness, as the whitest of those who 
scornfully bid them doe fo! Never let Mr. Gurley suppose 
that the American Colonization Society has friends in England. 
And if he wishes to be informed in detail why Englishmen abhor 
it, he may speedily be instructed to his heart’s content. 


Ws have received the following further particulars of the anti- 
slavery movements of Messrs. Alexander and Stanton. 

On Monday, the 24th of August, a good meeting was held at 
Dovor, William Horsnaill, Esq., a member of the Society of 
Friends, being in the chair, and several ministers of religion taking 
part in the proceedings. The attendance was much r than 
atasimilar meeting held about a vear since ; an evidence, it is 
hoped, of the effect of the various endeavours which have 
been made to bring before the public the subjects of paced and 
the slave-trade. On arriving at Hastings on the 25th, our friends 
found that arrangements had not been made for a public meeting. 

e Rev. Mr. Davis, however, Independent minister, invited some 
gentlemen to meet them on the following morning, to afford them 


„Colonization Scheme Considered. 

+ How true this is may appear from the following paragraph from a late 
number of the Charleston Mercury, (South Carolina,) giving an account of 
a visit of Mr. Elliott Cresson among the slave-holders :— 

This gentleman is now in our city, and we have enjoyed with deep 
interest a full and free conversation with him. Though not coincidin 
with bim in all his views, nor agreeing with him as to all the means by whic 
he sehe to accomplish the paramount object to which he is 5 
devoted—candour obliges us to confess that he has removed from our mi 
many long cherished prejudices—and that we are convinced that the South 
can suffer nothing from the fullest success of his aims as explained to us; 
that they are not at all calculated to weshen or endanger the institution of 

are conservative and tending to establish, build up, and confirm it 
and hence the causeless vituperations und persecution of which he has 
been the target for the emissaries and hirelings of Britain, and their aboli- 
tion co-workers in the Union. Ho has collected a great number of useful 
—~(startling,) facts, which it is important that every intelligent southern 
man should know, and his inferences, always drawn with ability whether 
Correct or erroneous, cannot be listened to but with deep interest. 

“ He delivered an address in Savannah on his way hither ; of which the 
mayor, the Hon. Mr. Charlton, has, in writing, expressed the most favour- 

© opinion—and he comes to us boldly ss a gentleman and a friend 
and not insidiously, like the crawling, — reptiles of abolitionism.” 


an opportunity of giving information on the present state of the 
anti-slavery question, and if it should appear practicable, of 
forming a committee. The result is that an auxiliary society is 
likely to be formed, and a public meeting is contemp at 
a period not very distant. A meeting was held at Lewes on the 
26th, presided over by Thomas Dicke, Esq., who addressed the 
assembly, both at the commencement and the close, in a very 
pertinent manner, and with much feeling. The deputation had 
no other local assistance at Lewes, but the meeting was well 
attended, and the assembly ap to be interested in the state- 
ments addressed to them, meeting had been designed for 
Brighton on the 27th; but our friends in that place, who are 
distinguished for zeal in the cause of the negro, not consideri 
the present a suitable time for convening such an assembly, loo 
forward to one in about two months, when the attendance is 
likely to be much larger. On the 28th a good meeting was held 
at Tunbridge Wells, notwithstanding a very short notice. Some 
ministers of religion took part in the business, and it is evident 
that several persons resident at this watering-place are not a little 
interested in the objects of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
society. It was determined before the deputation left, that an 
auxiliary society should be formed in this town. 

Meetings have been held also at the following places; vis. 
Rotherham, Sheffield, and Leamington Spa, at all of which the 
attendance was good, and considerable interest was excited, which 
we trust will lead to renewed exertions for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, and slavery. At the latter important town the 
Right Honorable Lord evan took . the chair, and several 
wealthy West India proprietors and planters were present, who 
offered no opposition to any of the statements made on the pre- 
sent state of the emancipated colonies. Indeed, several of hem 
at the close of the proceedings stated their 2 to v0-ope- 
rate with the society in its great and important objects. 

At Manchester, also, similar efforts have been made. On 
Tuesday, the 28th of July, a respectable party of the friends of 
abolition took tea together, with a view of diffusing information 

ing the present state of slavery, and adopting the best means 
for its total abolition. The chair was occupied by Isaac Crewd- 
son, Esq., who was supported by John Brooks, „ Borough- 
reeve of Manchester, Peter Clare, Esq., and other friends of 
freedom to the coloured race of men. J. G. Birney, H. B. Stan- 
ton, and J. Scoble, Esqrs., were also present. These three 
gentlemen occupied the evening in a conversational manner. 
many questions being put to Mr. Birney in reference to the 
aspalling wickedness of American slavery. On the following 
evening (Wednesday ) a public meeting, convened by the Bordugh- 
reeve, was held in the great room of the Town Hall, King-street. 
The attendance was not numerous, but highly respectable ; the 
Boroughreeve in the chair. Part was taken in the proceedings by 
Rev. Messrs, Birt, Hill, Nolan, and Gadsby, with Messrs, Crewdson, 
Birney, Hadfield, Stanton, and Scoble. An auxiliary to the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society was forthed on this 
occasion. 


Into this paper of July 29th, we copied an article from the 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter, to the effect that a 
Mr. Munroe Edwards had liberated at Cincinnati one hundred 
and sixty-three slaves, formerly held by him as his property, 
We have now reason to believe that no such transaction ever too 
place, and that the deed of liberation is fictitious. Mr. Edwards 
is stated, in letters on which we rely, to have come from Texas 
without either property or reputation. What object he had in 
view by pretending to have liberated a large number of slaves 
at Cincinnati may easily be conjectured. 


EMIGRATION OF COLOURED PERSONS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE WEST INDIES: 


Ow this subject we have two documents to present to our readers 
to-day. The first is the long expected report of Messrs. Peck 
and Price, the delegates on behalf of the people of colour to 
Trinidad and Guiana; and the second a letter from the Rev. C 
Stewart Renshaw to the editor of the Colonial Reformer. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATES, 
AcregaBty to a public notice given out in the several churches, specified 
in the following resolution passed on the 23rd day of November, 1839 :— 

Resolved—‘‘ That it be respectfully recommended to the several con- 
gregations of the coloured population of the city of Baltimore and state 
of Maryland, to announce from their several and respective pulpits that a 
public meeting would he held at the Bethel school-room, in the said city, 
on Monday evening, the 25th day of November, 1839, for the p of 
selecting two persons as delegates to visit the province of British 
Guiana and the island of Trinidad, to ascertain the character of the climate, 
soil, natural 5 and the political and social condition of the 
coloured inhabitants of the province and island aforesaid, and hereafter to 
report to a public meeting, to be called for that purpose, all the information 
acquired by them, and especially whether it possesses such advantages as 
can justify the free coloured population of this city and state to migrate 
thither.” 

In pursuance thereof a large and respectable number of the free 
coloured population of the city of Baltimore aforesaid met at the Bethel 
school-room, in the city of Baltimore aforesaid, on Monday evening, the 
25th November, 1839. 

The meeting was organized oy the appointment of Thomas Green as 
chairman, and Harrison H. Webb, as secretary. The object of the meeting 
being fully explained, the following resolution was offered: 
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Resolved—** That this meeting now proceed to elect two persons as 
delegates, with instructions to proceed first to the province of British 


very kind offer of Captain Williamson, proprietor, who sent over one of 
lis schooners to convey us to Wakenaam, where we spent two days, and 


Guiana, In the continent of South America, and thence to the island of; had ample opportunity to test their hospitality, (which abounds every- 


Trinidad, and at each of the said places to ascertain the character of the 
climate, soil, natural productions, and the political and social condition of 
the coloured inhabitants of the province and island aforesaid.” Said reso- 
lution being adopted, the meeting proceeded to elect two persona in con- 
formity thereto, and after counting all the ballots, the chairman announced 
to the meeting that Nathaniel Peck and Thomas S. Price, had received 
the largest number of votes, and were duly elected delegates for the 
purposes set forth in the following resolution, 

“ Now this is to certify to all whom it may come, that, in pursuance of 
the proceedings bad in the premises, the above-named Nathamel Peck aud 
Thomas S. Price are duly authorized, empowered, and commissioned to 
proceed to the province of British Guiana and the island of ‘Trinidad, for 
the purpose contemplated and especially set forth by the wrttten and fore- 
going resolution. 

“ Trovas Green, Chairman. 
“TE II. Wing, Secretary.” 

“ We the undersigned, cheerfully bear testimony to the uniform correct 
deportment ot Thomas Green, chairman of the meeting referred to in the 
above proceedings. Ihe persons named as delegates, Nathaniel Peck 
and ‘Thomas S. Price, are two of the most industrious, intelligent, and 
respectable of our coloured population, and we hope will be received and 
treated in places they propose visiting with all the attention and kindness 
which the object they have in view enutles them to. 

“ N. Price, Chief Judge, Bate. Cite Court 

„WV. D. G. Wonaus To, Assist. Judge, Balt. City Court. 
„U. S. Hran, Dist, Judge U.S. Court. 

S. C. Leaniy, Mayor of the City of Baltimore. 


In pursuance of the foregoing Resolutions, we, the delegates, pro- 
ceeded to Boston, and on the 2istot December, 1839, sailed fur Georce- 
town, Demerara, in the province of British Guiana, where we arrived on 
the 2ist January, 1840. We proceeded to deliver the letters which we 
were the bearers of to those gentlemen whom Mr. Carbery had written to, 
and were received with all due respect. It was then arranged that we 
should pay a visit to his Excellency Governor Light, the next day at twelve 
o'clock. At the time appointed we were accompanied there by Mr. Bagot, 
and introduced to his Exceilency, who received us in a manner highly 
flattering, and gave us a great deal of important information, aud assured 
us, if we or any of our brethren should feel disposed to emigrate to 
Guiana, we might rely upon his protection and assistance, as much so as if 
we were British-born subjects. By appointment, the same afternoon we 
met the Board of Directors of the Immigration Society, convened expressly 
to have an interview with us. 

We soon found we were amongst friends, who tendered us the hospita- 
lities of the colony, and made ample arrangements to facilitate our travels 
throughout the colony. We remained in town for several days, sufficiently 
long to have possessed all the information relative to town affairs, manners, 
customs, &c. 

We now underiake to give a faint description of George-town, the 
capital of the colony. ‘The streets are all Macadamized, and crossing 
each other at right angles. Water-street, being the principal business 
street, is thronged with people throughout the day; it is next to the river, 
and runs parallel with it. The stores are very large, and well fitted with 
every article that fancy may dictate. The dwelling-houses, which are 
frame, are built at least 20 feet apart, in order to have a free circulation of 
air; and, indeed, conifort being always consulted in the erection of their 
dwellings, all of them have large galleries or balconies in front, and many 
all around them, with abundant fruit and other ornamental trees, shrubbery 
and flowers, constantly dressed in their never-dying foliage. The water 
used bere is rain water, falling upon slate roofs, and is conducted by spouts 
into cisterns, the most of which are composed of iron plates, or wood—the 
water is very pure, clear, and pleasant-tasted. In George-town, there are 
two Protestant churches, one Présbyterian, three Wesleyan Methodist, 
and one Catholic; all of which we visited, and were highly gratified to 
find them well attended, and that they had entirely abolished prejudice 
from the house of God, as well as everywhere else—persons of colour 
occupying pews throughout the church, according to their standing and 
ability to purchase, with an ample number of free pews and seats for 
strangers and others. 

On the first of February, at 10 o'clock 4. u., started on board of the 
American-built steamer, Victoria, in company with a Mr. William Jones, 
a highly accomplished gentleman, (the son of an opulent proprietor resid- 
ing in England,) who, on the previous evening had offered to accompany 
us to the islands of Leguan and Wakenaam, Ile proved of signal service 
in pointing out to us de thing of note, and in answering the many 
questions which we put to him, all of which we felt very grateful for; and 
on parting we were provided with letters of introduction to every section 
of the country. We arrived at Leguan about half-past 12 P. m., where we 
were kindly received. 

We must now give a short description of the country. The land is fiat, 
with canals running throughout the cultivated portion of the colony ; but 
these canals furnish three important purposes: First, to drain the land for 
the cultivation of sugar, &c.: Secondly, answer as fences or boundaries 
between plantations: Thirdly, as means of transportation for the canes 
from the fields to the works, and from the works to the shipping; hence, 
there is an immense saving in animal labour in bringing the produce to 
market. The country really has quite an animating appearance ; every- 
thing like vegetation growing with the greatest luxuriance ; indeed, such is 
the fertility of the soil, (which wants no manuring ) that everything belong- 
ing to a tropical climate grows as if it were by magic. Oranges, limes, 
and cocoanuts are in the greatest abundance. Vine-apples, bananas, plan- 
tains, mangroves, sappadilloes, guavas, and many other fruits too tedious to 
mention. Sweet potatoes, yams, cassava, &c., whilst we also saw Indian 
corn growing, of which there can be three crops raised in the yegr. Cab- 
bage, beets, 8 cucumbers, and tomatoes, with a great variety of peas 
and beans, we saw growing, and partook of most of these things whilst 
there. The sight of all these things, as well as che sugar and coffee being 
in full bearing and maturity at that season of the year, can be better 
imagined than described. After being on this island three days, and visit- 
ing nearly the whole of it, and being highly gratified, we accepted the 


where,) aad also to gather a great deal of usetul information touching our 
mission, After spending an agreeable time on this beautiful island, Cap- 
tain W. sent another of his schooners from the otber side of the island, 
which landed us at plantation “ Good Intent,” owned by Captain W. 
From here, after spending a night and morning, we visited the next estate 
“ Spring Garden,” owned by an American gentleman, Mr. Charles Benja- 
min, who received us with every mark of friendship, and showed us every 
part of his beautiful estate, which is a charming situation, possessing many 
advantages as a seat in the country, being on the noble river, Essequibo, 
and the steamer from Georgetown stops here on her up and down passage, 
tour times each week; besides a fountain of never-failing water, from a 
bore of great depth in the earth, After spending two days here, being fur- 
nished with horses by Mr. Benjamin, who accompanied us some distance 
on the road, we started down what is termed the Arabian Coast, for at 
least thirty miles, stopping at several estates on our route, as We were pro- 
vided with letters of introduction. This is the most splendid part of the 
colony, being in a high state of cultivation, with the exception of the 
many fields Which have been recently thrown out for the want of labour- 
ers, as we found that to be the only complaint which was prevalent all 
over the colony; indeed, it was quite apparent to our view, for there 
were many acres of beautiful land only abandoned or thrown out the last 
year, and the canes and weeds growing up together; and on many fields, 
particularly at“ Spring Garden,” there were canes decaying fur the want 
of persons to cut and bring them to the works. 

To give a minute description of our travels as written down upon our 
Jeurnals, would swell the form of this pamphlet beyond any reasonable 
size. [hat the country possesses advautages over most other countries to 
the agriculturist, is beyond a doubt or cavil. We will pursue a descrip- 
tion of our travels a little further, in as short a space as possible, and then 
give the substance of our researches in as concise a manner as possible. 

After spending as many days as we thought proper, and seeing all and 
every thing of importance, conversing on every occasion with the 
labourers, not only in their cottages, but in the tields and buildings where 
they manufactured the sugar, all of whom expressed their entire satisfuc- 
tion of their situation, and would be glad to receive any number to help 
them in the field or works. After being absent from town ten days, we 
returned in the steam-boat to George-town ; on the wharf we met with a 
Mr. Moses Benjamin, the American consul, who gave us a pressing invi- 
tation to stop at his dwelling, which was near by, and make it our home 
at thut or any other time while we remained in the colony ; for this, as 
well as many other acts of kindness, he has our gratitude and best wishes. 
On the next morning, at half-past nine o'clock, we again started on board 
the sume steamer for New Amsterdam, in Berbice. On board we found 
several gentlemen to whom we had been introduced before, also our 
friend Mr. M. Benjamin, who was going on business. He paid us every 
attention, and introduced us to Mr. D. C. Cameron, merchant of Berbice, 
who proffered his house as a home as long as we might choose to remain 
in the colony. On the next morning (our arrival being noticed in the 
papers) we were waited upon by many proprietora as well as others, all 
soliciting and seeming anxious for us to pay a visit to their district first, 
und furnishing conveyances in abundance. 

February 12th.— It being a rainy morning, we could not fulfil our 
engagement to breakfast. After 12 o’clock it cleared, and we walked out 
to“ Rye lead“ coffee estate, proprietor Mr. Welshman—returned by 
the way of the garrison, and arrived in time for dinner. 

13th.—After a rainy morning, and through the politeness of Dr. Came- 
ron, we visited several plantations and returned to town the same day. 

14th.— By arrangement we started at an early hour in the morning up 
the East side of the Berbice river, in company with Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Newlands ; after a ride of about ten miles, we stopped at plantation 
“ Buse’s Lust,” where we breakfasted with the gentlemanly manager, Mr. 
Hicks, From here, we went further up the river to“ Highbury,” in a 
boat belonging to the sheriff, by invitation from him, to see the Hill- 
Coolies, natives of the East Indies, who are a hardy race, but yet in a state 
of ignorance, as they cannot be prevailed upon to quit their idols. At 
four o'clock we embarked, to return to“ Buse’s Lust;“ in a short time 
we started for town, and arrived in time for dinner. We stopped at Mr. 
Newland's, dined with him, und spent quite an agreeable evening with 
him and his interesting family; at 11 o'clock, returned to Mr. Cameron's, 
which was close at hand. 

15th.—Kained, as usual, in the morning. Twelve o'clock, we again 
Started in a barge, in company with three gentlemen, to visit an estate, 
‘* Standvastighied,”” which is about six miles up the river on the west side 
—spent quite an agreeable afternoon and night. Returned next morning 
in time for church—went to the Rev. Mr. Redwar's church, which was 
well attended. At 3 o'clock paid a visit to his Sunday school, which is 
composed of 250 or 300 scholars of all ages: some learning to read the 
Bible with spectacles, and repeating their catechism—indeed, it was quite 
a gratifying sight to behold all these people seeking knowledge, it being 
only about eighteen months since the most of them were emancipated. 
We left here to fulfil au engagement out to dinner. Returned at 10 
o'clock. i 

Monday morning, 17th.—Started again, with our friend Mr. Newlands, 
in a boat, across the river to visit a portion of the west, and stopped at 
his plantation, Woodly Park,” where we found every where, the great 
want of labour. Spent this day and night very pleasantly. Next morn- 
ing started early for town, where we arrived highly deligbted with 
our jaunt. 

‘Tuesday, 18th.—Returned some visits, and made preparations to leave 
the next day in the steamer. At 10 o'clock the next morning took leave 
of our kind friends and Berbice, and at 5 we were again safe at George- 
town; spent one day there by invitation, started with Mr. Butts, who 
proffered his carriage and company, to visit some of the plantations on the 
Demerara river. Stopped on the way at several estates. At length we 
arrived at Mr, Butt’s coffee and plantaiu estate where we saw everything in 
order; had a lunch, then returned to plantation “ Herstelling,” a very 
splendid estate—attorney, Mr. Retemeyer; manager, Mr. Rogers. We 
parted company with Mr. Butts, who went to town; and we resasined to 
spend a day at his estate. ; 

It rained all the following day, and we had to keep the house, which we 
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spent in reading and writing. The next day, 22nd, at ten, cleared off— 
horses and carriage being ready, visited several plantations and stopped 
at “ Golden Grove,” Dr. Rankin proprietor, who gave us much encourage- 
ment for people to emigrate to this colony. Left here, and returned to 
town, and dined with Mr. Retemeyer, attorney for * Herstelling.” 

Sunday, 23rd.— Went to Presbyterian church, which was well attended. 
In the evening went to Christ church (Protestant;) here the organ and 
choir is very good. 

Monday.—Attended the criminal court, to witness some important trials 
then going on. This court is composed of three judges, as our courts, 
and three assessors, who must be tax-payers, are called to take their place 
in rotation, without regard to colour. We saw during our attendarce a 
coloured gentleman occupying that station. Many of the clerks in the 
public offices are coloured ; also tellers in the bank, &c. &c. 

We have now got through with nearly all our excursions, and are 
anxiously waiting to get conveyance to Trinidad. We are told that we 
must wait for the steam-packet, which is daily expected, as she is now 
due. There is no direct communication between this place and Trinidad. 

On the 28th dined with Mr. Wishart, a gentleman of colour, where we 
met with several white gentlemen, and everything was in harmony with 
their professions. We spent quite an agreeable evening. 

March 1st.—Sunday forenoon went to Independent Chapel ( Methodist.) 
In the afternoon to the Catholic, and in the evening to the Protestant 
churches. 

Wednesday, 4th.— Received a polite invitation from a Mr. Montaroux, 
proprietor of Big Diamond,” which is about eight miles from town, to 
ride out in his gig, which he sent by a servant, to breakfast; then to visit 
the “ Sand Hills,” the beginning of high land - distant from George-town 
not over twenty-five miles; in a few minutes we were on the road, and 
arrived in good time to breakfast. As soon as the tide served, our boat 
being well provided with provisions as well as everything else, we set 
sail with wind and tide in our favour, and at six we dined, being then 
near by. At twenty minutes past six we landed on e rising ground, 
which we ascended, and found ourselves upon a beautiful table-land of a 
very great space ; this high land being the first in the interior, it is at least 
sixty or seventy feet above the rest of the land: but we are informed that 
the land rises ton this up, forming beautiful table-lands to a great extent, 
which are untouched by the hand or feet of man. 

After stopping at Mr. Brotherton's all night, which was very pleasant 
and cool, we started the next morning on the way back; but according 
to promise, our friend, Mr. Montaroux, made us stop on the way down 
to pay visits to two estates. In order was plantation “ Vive la Force,” 
proprietor Mr. Dodgson, who had waited breakfast for us. Staid here but 
a short time, then walked over a very fine road (for which this colony is 
famous, ) to the next estate, with Mr. M'Lennan, the manager; this estate 
is called “ Vriesland,” and we must say, that this is certainly one of tiẹ 
most delightful and best cultivated estates in the colony. The cottages 
and the head men’s houses are extremely comfortable and handsome ; in 
fact, everything and every person wore quite an animated and cheerful 
appearance. After spending some time here we embarked in our boat, 
which had been brought down to this place by the boatman ; in avery short 
time we landed at the “ Big Diamond.“ from whence we started, being 
highly delighted with our jaunt. We spent quite an agreeable evening 
with our friend and bis interesting family. 

6th.—Rose early and started for town, as we feared the packet bad 
come in, and we might miss that chance to get on to Trinidad. On our 
arrival found the packet in—made preparation to start in her for Grenada, 
which is the nearest place to Trinidad that the packet touches. 

We will now endeavour to give the result of our researches. In the 
first place we will begin with ` 

THE CLIMATE. 

It being a part of the rainy season, we therefore saw it in its worst 
aspect. Ihe thermometer ranging from 78 to 83 deg. The sun rising in 
a bank of vapourish clouds. At 7 or 8 o'clock the sea-breeze springs up 
from the east, and although it clears the atmosphere the sun is by no 
means as oppressive as we frequently experience it in June, July, or 
August. At the rainy season, some times it rains very hard for a short 
ume, stops suddenly and clears up. Sometimes it rains regularly every 
forenoon, and in the afternoon it is clear: at another time it rained every 
night, and in the day scarcely a shower. On two different days while we 
Were there it rained all day.“ 

THE SOIL. 

The soil is a rich alluvial deposit, and is the same to any depth, which 
requires no manuring, and every thing of vegetable nature grows up with 
the greatest luxuriance. Sugar and coffee being the principal articles 
raised for exportation, paying exceedingly well at the prices they now 
bring in the British market, it is not to be wondered at that the whole 
resources of the colony are directed to them alone. 

; POLITICS. 

There is but little noise about politics, as there are buta few offices 
within the gift of the people. However, there is existing in Guiana, as 
well as all other British dependencies, a law, excluding all persons not 
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the working in corn fields, and is done by task of so many feet or yards. 
The price for each task is 33} cents, which upon most estates can be done 
in four or five hours. We saw a young woman at an estate called 
Success, on the island of Leguan, finish ber second task by twelve 
o'clock, and did not appear at all fatigued. In answer to a question put 
to her by us, whether she could do three tasks every day, said if she felt 
inclined after dinner she would do another task. We left her to visit 
several other estates, and returned about balf-past five in the afternoon, 
and learned from her own lips that she bad done the third task about an 
half-hour, the sun about this time being full half-hour high. Besides each 
family has a very comfortable cottage to live in, containing generally two 
rooms on the first floor and one atove, with as much ground attached as 
they can cultivate in vegetables, and the doctor's bill for attending all on 
the estates paid by the proprietor. 

On many estates are very fine schools, and would be many more 
could persons be found competent to the undertaking ; there are at pre- 
sent a great many churches in every direction, and would be many more 
should it be required, as every profession is tolerated and encourage). 

Carpenters are much in demand, as well as many other tradesmen. 
The wages given is from 1 dollar to 1 dollar 25 cents; but we are informed 
by many master mechanics, that, if our people would emigrate there, they 
would command higher wages, as they had been informed that our work- 
men could do a great deal more work in a day than theirs. 

Every estate presents quite an imposing appearance, the sugar-works 
being very large, and all the machinery propelled by steam-engines. The 
proprietors, managers, and overseers’ houses are very fine buildings; the 
handsome cottages for the labourers now being built on an improved 
plan, averaging from thirty to sixty in number, gives them the appearance 
of a considerable village. 

In going through the country we had occasion to inquire of the planter 
what encouragement he would give to a number of agriculturists who 
would undertake to cultivate any amount of land already in cultivation 
upon shares. It appeared to meet their entire approbation; but before 
our departure from the colony we put certain questions to the immigra- 
tion committee in writing upon that subject, as well as others, all of 
which were promptly answered. 

It may not be amiss to give you what information we gathered as to the 
amount of sugar that an acre will produce on land that has been in culti- 
vation for thirty or forty years without manuring. The estimated amount 
is from 2,550 to 3,400 pounds, and, at the prices it brought to the planter 
when we were there, was from six dollars to seven dollars per hundred : at 
the lowest quantity and price it would yield 153 dollars per acre. At the 
largest amount 3,400 pounds, at 7 cents, it would yield 238 dollars, 
besides the rum and molasses ; which, at the price it was then bringing, 
say from 30 to 40 cents per gallon, (‘aking the average quantity and 
price to the acre,) would be about 60 dollars more ; and thirty hands can 
keep up the cultivation of 100 acres. Now, we thick the agriculturist hag 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

Labourers about the wharis and shipping can earn 1 dollar per day 
throughout the year. 

Brick and potters’ clay are to be found everywhere in the greatest abun- 
dance. The bricks now in use (which are imported) are worth 20 
dollars per thousand. There are no potteries in the coluny, nor did we see 
any stone ware while there. 

Boat-builders and wood cutters are much in demand, as well as those 
who understand sawing sbip timber, &c. 

Wash women, nurses, and sempstresses are in demand; and 1 dollar 
per dozen is paid for washing clothing. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to learn the prices of some 
articles, that he may know how to govern himself. 

House-rent about 100 per cent. higher than in Baltimore. Furniture 
about the same. Flour, from 11 dollars to 13 dollars per barrel. Hams, 
from 16 to 20 cents per pound. Veal and mutton, very scarce, 25 to 30 
cents per pound. Fresh pork, 20 to 25 cents per pound, scarce. Beef, 
16 cents, and plenty. Butter from 50 to 60 cents per pound. Loaf 
sugar, 18 to 20 cents per pound. Coffee, 25 to 30 cents per pound. Tea, 
1 dollar to 2 dollars per pound. Brown sugar, 16 cents per pound. Rice, 
50 cents per gallon. Sperm candles 67 cents per pound. Dipped, 16 
to 20 cents per pound. Chickens, 1 dollar to 1 dollar 50 cents per pair. 
Geese, 2 dollars to 2 dollars 50 cents each. ‘Turkeys, from 3 dollars to 
5 dollars each. Vegetables, such as grow in this country, very high, 

The prices of all the above articles are by retail; but, instead of the 
high prices being a disadvantage, we look upon them as a decided advan- 
tage to the enterprising producer; for it is the scarcity of those articles 
such as fowls, &c., that causes those high prices. Let there be a suffi- 
cient number turn their attention to furnishing tbose articles for market 
and our word for it tbey cannot fail to succeed in making money, and 
bringing down the prices. 

Clothing of every description is cheaper than in this country. 

Fuel, in town, is within the reach of the poorest ; is sold at many places 
as low as 8 cents worth, and is only used for cooking. On plantations it 
for the trouble of cutting it. Therefore, although the high 
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man stands on an equality in the eye of the law. 

All criminal cases are tried by n court of three judges and three 
assessors; the assessors are chosen on the spot from the tax-payers, 
without regard to colour. 

e only distinction in society is education, character, and wealth, Jor 
the higher walks—then gradations down, according to condition, &c. 

Agniulturists are in great demand. Every plantation that we were 
upon (which were many) wanted from 40 to 50 hands to carry on the 
cultivation already in operation. The present cultivation does not extend 
from the chief seaports over 20 miles in the interior, and on both sides of 
those beautiful rivers, the Essequibo, Demerary and Berbice, many advan- 
tages are offered to industrious and ente rising capitalists who would 
embark in the cultivation of vegetables, rele rearing feathered as well as 
other stock for market, which would make at present a handsome return to 
the undertaker. 

e government land, according to law, is put up upon application at 
ollars per acre, and is published in the papers ; if no one applies to 
overbid that sum, it is then transferred at that price. 

Vage paid for labourers and mechanics. — The field labcur is similar to 
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i We were in the colony from the morning of the 21st of January until 
e 10th March, seven weeks, 
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to the emigrant, yet we do not hesitate to declare that they are reduced 
even below the level of prices in this country, when we consider that in 
Guiana the labourers on the plantations have neither bouse-rent, doctors? 
charges, or schooling for children to pay; while the expense of fuel ig 
saved, and the cost of clothing diminished more than one-half, 

But in order to give a clear and distinct view of the colony and its 
resources, let us imagine a large and extensive country, with the most 
luxuriant soil, capable of producing everything that grows in a tropical 
region, and that all the cultivation is confined to the borders of the sea- 
coast, or along the margin of three mighty rivers. l 

The first in order, and the largest and most important, is the Essequibo 
which is navigable for 250 miles ; at the mouth of which stand the 0 
beautiful islands. Leguan and Wakennam, which alone are capable of 
receiving an addition of many thousand emigrants. The Arabian coast, the 
acknowledged garden-spot of the colony, is, we believe, equally, if not 
more healthy than Baltimore. ‘This coast, which is in u bigh state of cul- 
tivation, is now prepared to receive an addition of some thousand emi- 
grants, who would be at once in comfortable situations, 

Ihe next river is the Demerary, upon which, near the entrance, stands 
George-town, the capital of the colony, and the principal sea-port. ‘This 
river runs in a serpentiue course into the interior to a very great extent. 
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The cultivation bordering on this river does not extend more than 20 miles 
from the principal sea-port. 

The Berbice river is the next, but not the least; it runs nearly parallel 
with the two former, but to a greater extent than the latter. The culti- 
vation of this river does not extend from the port of shipment (which 
is New Amsterdam, in Berbice,) over 12 miles. Hence it is easy to dis- 
cover the many advantages that this country possesses in a great degree 
for the enterprising agriculturalist. 

A large amount of the very best land is lying idle, and a great portion 
(thousands of acres) bordering on those rivers, where vessels of 230 tons 
can ascend for at least 200 miles, is entirely without cultivation. The 
inviting aspect of the country is at ouce observable to any one having the 
most conttacted ideas of agriculture. 

The timber upon this land is of the most precious kind, and is suitable 
for furniture, as it is susceptible of a very high polish. There are several 
establishments in the interior for cutting a exporting this timber, with 
several steam saw-mills to convert it into plank, &c. 


Numerical bill of mortality for the years 1837, 1838, and 1839. Popu- 
lation a trifle less than 15,000 in George-town— 
| Waite INuARTTA NTS. 5 Tora. 
1837. 174 i 490 664 
1838. 138 | 547 | 635 
1839. 135 476 611 
l 447 1515 1960 


‘The following letter was received in answer to 
by us relative to the prices of land :— 

“ George-town, British Guiana, March 9, 1840, 
“ Messrs. Natuanier Pick and Tuomas S. Price. 

“ Dean Sirs, — In reply to your inquiry respecting the price of land in 
Essequibo, I beg leave to say, that to parties who would engage to erect 
dwellings and settle on Great Troolie Island, where I have about 1200 
acres, of a soil equal to any in the colony and superior to the greater part 
of it, I would now sell at from fifteen to forty dollars per acre, in propor- 
tion to the distance from the water-side. This land I would engage to 
afford the means of drainage by one or more kokers, as might be found 
requisite, the drains to be made and kept free by the labourers. 

“ The land I bave reference to is on the windward or east side of the 
island, has been in former times in cultivation, and could be drained and 
again put in cultivation at much less expense than new land with heavy 
wood upon it.—Should the purchasers be disposed to provide kokers for 
drainage for themselves, a deduction of 25 per cent. could be made from 
the price named. The land on the leeward side of the island, which has 
never been in cultivation, I would sell at from ten to thirty dollars per 
acre, in proportion to its distance from the water-side, the purchasers drain- 
ing it themselves. I should not be disposed to make a commencement of 
a sale in this way, unless fifty acres could be sold at once, and in lots of 
not less than five acres, and the purchasers to be bound to enclose their 
respective lots by a fence, or a trench sufficiently wide to answer the 

urpose of confining within their own limits any live stuck they may keep. 
My terms would be, one-bulf the purchase - money on giving possession and 
tide, and the other half, in two equal annual instalments ; say in one and 
two years, The latter half might be paid in agricultural labour at the 
current rate of wages, if agreeable to the purchaser. 

“ The offer hereby made I should consider binding on me until twenty 
thousand emigrants have arrived here after this date, or at any rate for 
twelve months from date, unless I made a sale of the whole in the mean- 
time, to one party. This right I am not willing to shut myself out ot. 

“ Remaining, dear sirs, your very ohedient servant, 
“ Cuarces BENJAMIN.“ 

“ Cn the afternoon of the 10th of March, everything being ready, we 
took our departure from George-town, on board the steam packet, Capt. 
Lunn, for Grenada. We arrived at Grenada after a passage of fifty-six 
bours, on the night of the 12th, procured lodgings, and at the end of four 
days procured passage in a small sloop, the Governor Doyle, for Trinidad, 
where we arrived on the night of the 17th; procured lodging by the 
assistance of a friend, and the next morning walked out early—returned 
to breakfast, and learned that Messrs. Bushe, Losh, and Johnson, had 
called to see us. Shortly after we met them on the street—they wel- 
comed us to Trinidad, and Mr. Bushe invited us to his dwelling. It was 
now arranged that we sbould be accommodated with conveyance to the 
country on the 20th. We spentthe two days in town to the best advan- 
tage, in order to find as many of the immigrants as possible who had come 
out in the Metamora and Archer, and to learn from them how they liked 
the island. We met three or four who had remained in town; they gave 
rather an unfavourable account of it. As they were mechanics, they no 
doubt went out witb rather too high-wrought expectations. Their com- 
plaint was, that they did not receive as much for their labour per day as 
they did in the United States, and their board was high—tradesmen were 
notin demand. ‘These persons were all unknown to us, except one, 
whom Mr. Peck knew ; therefore we could not rely entirely upon what 
we heard. í 

Early on the morning of the 20th, by the kindness of Messrs. Bushe and 
Losh, we were furnished with a horse and gig, and proceeded through a 
delightful part of the country, and were accompanied by those gentlemen. 
After travelling about six miles we stopped at Mr. Jackson’s, who 
received us in the kindest manner. He is the proprietor of an extensive 

lantation. He invited us to breakfast the next morning, and to take a 

ook at another portion of the island. After spending a short time here, 
we again set out four or five miles further to one of Mr. Bushe’s estates, 
where we break fasted, Here we saw a number of the immigrants, and con- 
versed with them: some few were dissatisfied. The reason they gave for 
it was this :—that they sold their furniture in the states for little or nothing, 
and when they went to purchase there they found everything much higher 
than in this country. e churches being a good distance from some of 
them was another cause of complaint. Others with the price of provi- 
sions. We endeavoured to convince them of the necessity of undergoing 
some difficulty and privations, which is a sure attendant upon all such 
changes; but although we did not see as many advantages as we had wit- 
nessed in Guiana, yet this island possesses many advantages over the 
United States for the industrious man of colour, At this place we met 
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two carpenters from New York, who said they were satisfied and were 
doing well. 

We then went further on to another of Mr. Bushe’s estates, where 
there were more of tbe emigrants who appeared to be in better spirits; 
in fact, they appeared determined to surmount all temporary difficulties, 
and show what can bedone. They had planted gardens of many vegeta- 
bles such as grow in this country, and they appeared to be thriving. 
Corn grows luxuriantly, and three crops the year can be had from the same 
field. After spending a considerable time here, we returned to town 
highly gratified. By invitation we dined with Mr. Bushe, where we met 
e gentlemen who gave us every encouragement to emigrate to that 
island. 

The next day, through the kindness of Messrs. Bushe and Losh, we 
were furnished with horses; a young gentleman also accompanied us. 
We started to fulfil an engagement with Mr. Jackson, where we arrived in 
a short time, and then rode with him through his extensive plantation, 
which, t like all others, is in want of labourers to keep up the cultivation. 
After breakfast, our horses being ready, we set out through a beautiful 
valley, to a cocoa plantation owned by Mr. Jackson. It is a delightful 
retreat, with e fine house upon it; this place he offers to any respectable 
party upon advantageous terms—either to sell, lease, or work it upon 
shares, On the same property is erected a mill, turned by water, to grind 
arrowroot for starch. This place bas been in arrowroot, and would take 
but little trouble to cultivate it again. After spending quite an agreeable 
time, we took leave of our friend, and arrived in town before sunset. 

The next day, being Sunday, breakfasted with Mr. Bushe ; while there 
was waited upon by a committee of four gentlemen, requesting us to pro- 
long our visit in order to partake of a public dinner, which they tendered 
us. The list shown us was signed by some of the most respectable and 
wealthiest of the citizens; but, as we were then circumstanced, havin 
made arrangements witb a captain, in conjunction with Messrs. Smith an 
Shorter, (who were delegates from Annapolis,) we could not revoke our 
engagement to start. f 

Monday afternoon, at 4 o’clock,set sail from Trinidad in tbe sloop 
Phœbe, for St. Thomas, in order to get passage home, as there are seldom 
vessels direct from this portto tbe United States. We arrived at St. 
Thomas the Sunday following. . 

On Tuesday, 31st March, sailed from St. Thomas in the brig Norfolk, 
Capt. Matthews, for Philadelphia, where we arrived on the 11th of Aprli. 

Prices of articles, and wages given to field lahourers.—The price per task is 
50 cents, and three tasks have and can be done by the American emigrant. 
Flour, 11 dollars to 15 dollars per barrel. Bacon 16 to 20 cents per 
pound. Fresh Beef, 10 cents per pound. Brown sugar, 12 1-2 cents 
per pound. Loaf Sugar 16 to 20 cents per pound. Butter, 50 to 60 cents 
per pound. Coffee, 25 to 30 cents per pound. Tea, 1 dollar to 2 dollars 
per pound. Rice, 6 or 7 cents per pound. Veal and Mutton, 20 to 
25 cents per pound, and scarce. Fowls, 1 dollar 50 cents to 2 dollars per 
pair. Geese, 1 dollar 50 cents to 2 dollars each. Turkeys, 1 dollar 50 
cents to 2 dollars 50 cents each. 

The great difference between Guiana and Trinidad is very perceptible 
upon the estates, In Guiana every estate has the appearance of a manu- 
fecturing village. In Trinidad the works, &c., upon estates are on 8 
very small scale, and they lack of that animation and life which is every- 
where found in Guiana at the time of making sugar. In Guiana all the 
works are propelled by steam engines, and the mill is fed by the same 
power. The workman’s labour is lightened in many ways by it. In 
frinidad most of the works are propelled by mules, or water, and the 
manual labour is greater. The labourers’ cottages in general are much 
more spacious and comfortable in Guiana, than those now in use in 
Trinidad. In conclusion, we unhesitatingly say that Trinidad is a fine 
and beautiful island, and possesses many advantages to the agriculturist 
over the United States: but is in want of but a few, if any mechanics. 

As there appears a desire among many persons to know whether we 
intend to settle in either of those places, and which of the two we pre- 
ferred, we thought it advisable to get through with the report to the public 
meetings before we declare our intentions. We now declare our prefer- 
ence for Guiana. . 

NaTuanier Pack. 
Tuomas S. Price. 


MR. STEWART’S LETTER. 
(To the Editor of the Colonial Reformer.) 
Mr. Epitor, 

I have felt much interest in the recent discussion of the emigra- 
tion question. Will you permit me to offer a few remarks 
upon it! 

Before I left the United States, I was earnestly requested to 
ascertain the advantages of emigration to this island. The ques- 
tion had been before the minds of many of the coloured citizens of 
the northern states, and they were without data upon which to 
base intelligent action. I have carefully endeavoured to possess 
myself of the facts of the case, that i might as far as possible 
comply with their multiplied requests; and, after giving to the sub- 
ject all the care my circumstances would admit, I am irresistibly 
led to conclusions adverse to their emigration. ‘ 

That immigration under dther circumstances would be a bless- 
ing to this island, I have no doubt: that under existing ones it 
would be a disastrous evil to the mass of emigrants from the non- 
slave holding states of the north American republic, I as little 
doubt. The reasons that have guided me to the latter conclusion 
I will state ; and I beg to say that the circumstances of the last 
seven years in my native land have compelled me to become fami- 
liar with the detail of the condition of this class of its citizens, 80 
that I know whereof I affirm concerning them. The term 
„coloured“ in the United States is used in contradistinction from 
“white.” It is applied indiscriminately to black, brown, and 
yellow, and in that sense I use it. : 

1. The climate of the free states, i. e. the non-slave holding 
states, is sa severe and bracing—that of Jamaica is on the other 
extreme, The coloured population of those states and their 
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nts before them, with few exceptions, have been born there, 
sails severe acclimation must be endured before they can be 
efficient hands in a cane piece under a tropical sun. Multitudes 
of the victims of the United States slave-trade—brand it, the 
American slave-trade—die under the same process of acclimation. 
Yet they cannot pass through more than ten d of latitude, 
whilst emigrants to Jamaica must pass through a least twenty-two 
degrees. 
2. The mode of living of the peasantry here is as different as 
ible from that of the coloured citizens of the free states. 
ere meats are cheap—from 24d. to 5d. an per pound, 
seldom more. Flour £1. 108. to £2. per barrel. There are few 
coloured men in the free states who do not sit down three times a 
day to bread and meat, with tea or coffee. From the prices of 
5 per Ib., and flour £3 to £5 per barrel, it would be im- 
ible for them to live here as they had been accustomed at 
ome ; discontent would ensue. In this respect emigrants from 
the old world are preferable. 

3. Whilst provisions are much cheaper in the free states, and I 
speak of flesh and flour, wages are from 100 to 150 per cent. in 
advance of wages here. 

I have no doubt that a labourer there accomplishes twice as 
much as one here; but the enervating effects of a tropical sun 
would in a few years induce a relaxed state of the system, that 
would bring the emigrant to the common level. 

4. An emigrant can scarce hope to become a landholder here. 
Lands are already high, from £4 to £15, and rising in price, whilst 
in the United States the national domain is open to him ; and the 
best lands can be had at the government price of 8s. 4d. currency 

racre. Many of the coloured population are beginning to turn 
aries attention thitherward, and are becoming proprietors of the 


soil. 

5. The religious privileges of the coloured population of those 
states are much superior to those they would enjoy here. With 
all their privations before my mind, I am fully satisfied of this 
fact ; though the contrary had been urged as a reason for their 
emigration. 

eir educational privileges are in some districts much better, 
and in all as good as they would be here. 

Throughout the union a mali t prejudice exists that has 
cruelly crushed them, but it is beginning to give way. From this 
they would be removed by emigration. That prejudice, however, 
` only operates to keep them in the place they are wanted here to fill— 
the lowest caste of labourers. 

6. Other plans of immigration have uniformly failed. In some 
instances they have resulted most disastrously, and in all injuriously 
to. the emigrant. Germans, Irish, Scotch, have been tried in 
vain. What reason is there to hope that a better fate awaits the 
coloured Americans ! 

7. Those by whom the emigrants would be employed have 
generally been the 5 or managers of slaves. These gentle- 
men are creatures of habit, and have human, and many of them 
unsanctified hearts: to expect that slavery had not strongly 
marked their characters, or that deep traces were not yet left, 
were to expect a miracle. 

No class of men in the United States have a keener sense of their 
wrongs than the coloured population. They have long been the 
children of sorrow, and, should they be induced to emigrate to 


Jamaica, in the hope of escaping from an oppressive public senti- | acq 


ment, and find themselves compelled by their circumstances to 
labour for a captious, harsh, overbearing, employer, it would be a 
mockery of hope that would doubly aggravate their misery. 

I bring no charges against the gentlemen of the proprietary. It 
has been the unhappiness of their lives that they have sustained 
this baneful relation, and by a law of their being its peculiar fea- 
tures are enstamped them. 

Can a man take fire in his bosom, 
And his clothes not be burned ; 
Can one go on hot coals, 
And his feet not be burned !” 


8. The character of the legislation of the island is unsettled. 
„It is impossible to tell what it will be, whether liberal or restric- 
tive. Laws protective of the peasantry have been enacted, but 
they have not unfrequently been evaded, or set aside, or trampled 
upon. And others have been recently enacted that must inevita- 
b ppe hard against their interests. 
he whole 


0 y of the island, should the stipendiary 
department be withdrawn, will be constituted of gentlemen from 
the recent slave propri 


etary body ; and it will be a marvel passing 
strange, should their judgments not be warped by previous asso- 
ciations, and habits of thought and feeling. I have long been 
miliar with slavery, and know its influences to be powerful and 
blinding in the extreme ; but, aside from personal 5 the 
simplest induction leads to the same conclusion. The influences 
and tendencies of the relations we sustain to each other, are not 
blind chance work . , 
I will also state, that fears are expressed that the energetic mea- 
sures pursued by the late governor will not be seconded, at all 


events with the same energy, by the t executive. This has 
some weight with man ds, with others it has none. I merely 


mention it as one of the existing circumstances. My hopes 


m 
9. And finally, that class of that would really benefit 
the island, are just such as are needed in the United States; that 
they and their children may be educated and elevated there, and 
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stand as perpetual refutations of the cal umnies so abundantly and 
undeservedly heaped upon them. Sas 

An educated ectable coloured population in the United 
States would be a blessing to the slave as a means to his freedom 
second only to the dawning of the American Ist of August, 1838. 

These remarks, Mr. Editor, will apply with full force to the 
coloured (i. e. all except the white) population of the non-slave 
holding states: a 

After a few years shall have prn reality and consolidation to 
the liberties of Jamaica—shall have corrected the remaining evils 
of the late system ; and they are not few, nor all on one side—shall 
have harmonized conflicting interests, and given character to the 
legislation of the island, there will no doubt be many, many in 
America, who will be glad to swell its agricultural efficiency 
and moral capital. 

Till then, I think they will agree with me that it is 

% Better to bear the ills they have, 
Than flee to those they know not of.” 


A word with regard to emigration from the slave States and the 
Canadas, and I have done. 

In the slave holding States there is a large free coloured popula- 
tion, held there by local attachments, similar to those they so 
strikingly manifest here. They are subject to all the indignity 
that a ruthless public sentiment heaps upon them—they are re- 
garded as nuisances—standing incitements to servile insurrection 
and several States have taken measures for their forcible expa- 
triation. ‘ 

Liberia, on the coast of Africa, is the place of their banishment 
—to it many look as to fhe gloom of the grave. Were Jamaica 
the alternative, and it no doubt could be, many would hail it with 
joy ; compared with Liberia, it would be as home to banishment, 

Besides this source whence labourers may be obtained in the 
United States, there are annually escaping to Canada hundreds 
of fugitives from the cotton, rice, tobacco, and sugar plantations of 
the southern states. These fugitives are unused to the intensely 
cold Canadian winter. They have been accustomed to labour 
under a sultry sun, and to coarse, and often scanty fare. They are 
strangers to the habits and modes of life of the Canadians—have 
no homes nor old associations. to leave, would be easily acclimated, 
and svon become valuable acquisitions to the island ; for it requires 
an excellent constitution, t tact, and an invincible co 
patience, perseverance, and love of freedom, to encounter the aston- 
15555 perils that beset them in their pilgrimage to the shrine of 

iberty. 

Could these, as they touch the English soil, be counselled by 
those in whom they have confidence, aid be aided to reach Jamaica, 
doubtless many of them would find their way hither ; and perhaps 
many of the ten thousand already settled in the C 0 

1 beg to assure you, Mr. Editor, that an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the greatest good of the greatest number has been my only 
guide in canvassing this subject. 

For Jamaica I have but one feeling—affection for its best inter- 
ests. May the blessing of heaven rest upon every effort to pro- 
mote them ! Very respectfully, &c. 

C. Stewart Renshaw. 

P. S.—I have just had an opportunity of reading the above to 
several missionaries, formerly Americans, whom I know to be well 
uainted with the condition of the coloured population of the 
United States, and my own views are most fully confirmed by 
their testimony. N 


C. S. R. 
Fern Hall, St. Andrews, May 7th, 1840. 
Foreign and Colonial Intelligente. 


UNITED STATES. 


SLAaVERY.—IMPORTANT DECISION.—In our paper will be found a 
decision delivered in the United States court by Judge Betts, in the 
case of the schooner Catherine, an American vessel, captured near the 
coast of Africa by a British cruiser for being engaged in the transporta- 
tion of slaves, and brought into this port. On the 15th of June, 1839, 
the agent of the owners chartered her to a man named Thrasher, for a 
voyage from Havana to Principe, and on the 25th of the same month the 
agent contracted to sell her to a man named Teran for ten thousand 
dollars, and to deliver her at Bona, on the coast of Africa, on or before 
the first day of October following. The vessel was laden and despatched 
by the charterer, and was captured by the British cruiser on the 13th of 
August, while prosecuting her voyage near the coast of Africa. The 
cargo and equipments of the vessel when captured left no doubt that she 
was to be employed in the transportation of slaves, nor did the court 
entertain any doubt that such was the fact. But hishonoar, Judge Betts, 
decided she was illegally captured, and amongst other reasons for this 
opinion, stated that chere is nothing in the statutes of the United States 
to reach the case of an American vessel built and fitted out for the 
slave-trade, but actually sold to a foreigner and employed by him.“ The 
vessel therefore, having been sold to Teran before she left the H 

and before she was equipped as a slaver, although still under the Ameri- 


can flag, and not yet actually delivered to Teran, had nevertheless so 
far lost her American character, that she was no longer ible to 
the laws of the United States for being engaged in the slave-trade. 


This we take to be the fair and legitimate import of his honour's decision, 
and, coming from such high authority, we must presume it to be the law, 
Admitting it then to be so, what a wide field does it open for American 
vessels to e in the slave-trade, without incurring much risk of being 
captured, or of the crew being treated as pirates! Am American ship- 


— 
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builder may construct as many ships as he pleases for the slave-trade, 
send them with or without a cargo to any port out of the United States, 
and there make a sham sale of them to some foreigner residing at a 
slave market, and from that moment the vessel may to a certain extent 
engage in the slave-trade with the most pertect impunity, as regards the 
only two maritime powers that take anv interest in the matter! The 
cruisers of the United States cannot seize such vessels, they having be- 
come so far denationalized as to be no longer within the provisions of 
the United States law, although under the American flag; and for the 
sawe reason, English cruisers dare not seize them. They dare not seize 
them as American vessels, because they have violated no American law, 
and are no more subject to capture by a British vessel, than any other 
American ship which is pursuing a legitimate trade. And then, the 
vessel being under American colours, and having American papers, what 
pretence could a British cruiser have for seizing her as a ship belonging 
to some other nation? In short, according to this decision, an American 
ship, by a little management, can escape all the hazard of a voyage in 
quest of slaves, until she arrives at the place where she isto be delivered 
to her real or assumed purchaser, which would be of course, the place 
where her cargo ot slaves was ready for her.~Journul of Commerce. 


WEST INDIES. 

Jamatca.—Extractofa letter, dated July 21st, 1840.—Since my last 
to you in April, l regret to say that matters are not better, but I think they 
are rather worse, although working by an under-current. The week’s notice 
under the tenant law, and the double and treble rent imposition, together 
with the per cupita rent system, and the practice of deducting from the 
wages of the working portion of a family amounts for the portion that do 
not work on account of sickness or other domestic cause, are now greater 
scourges and terrors than the cart-wbip or cat o'-nine-tails of old. Another 
grievous evil is the non-protection of the people's provision grounds 
against trespassers, and the inadequacy of the law to afford remedy ; also 
the want of legal protectors and advisers of the people to counteract and 
repel the unjust, harassing, demoralizing, and degrading punishments 
and suits at law, to which they are constantly subjected at the vindictive 
caprice of their unreasonable emplovers. A curious fact iu illustration 
occurred at the July assizes for Cornwall. A labourer had been assaulted 
by his attorney, (M'Kenzie) of which he complained to a court of magis- 
trates—Finlayson, Laidlaw, and George Gordon. The complaint was 
clearly established, and the assaullter was fined GOs. Subsequently 
M'Kenzie had a bill preferred betore the grand jury upon his own testi- 
mony, which was declared“ true.“ The labourer was then tried by the 
petty jury, and upon Mr. M‘Kenzie’s evidence only declared guilty. ‘lhe 
court—H. W. Plummer, George Longmore, and John Salmon—men of 
the same stamp as Al! Nenzie, sentenced the undefended man to six months’ 
hard Jabour in the House of Correction. Thus the poor tellow suffers the 
ignominious punishment of working tn the penal gang, oa the streets and 
highways, with felons and malefactors, for an alleged venial offence of 
which he was not guilty, as proved by the first adjudication, which 
the court would not have awarded against a white man had he been 
undeniably guilty of the most aggravated assault. If the man had had 
legal protection the result might have been difterent, though with a preju- 
diced jury aud partial bencb. 


Extract of a letter, dated July, 1840.—The other day about 
twelve people were down tor examination as candidates, and they were 
told by the overseer that, if they came to the hill, he would stop a 
macaioni from them. They replied, “ We are going to serve our 
God, and now we iree we can’t stop back far a macaroni.” The 
threat has since been executed. The same is the constant practice 
if the people give any of their holidays to the carrying away the dirt. 
The double rent question is still the cause of great litigation here, as 
you will perceive by the papers. On the whole of Neil Malcolm's 
estates (Sinclair attorney) the proceedings have been so vile and atrocious 
that none but negros under the influence of Divine grace could have 
submitted. 


Exrract of a letter, dated July 7th, 1840.— We are all anxiously 
looking out for the expected packet, and shall continue to look with 
much anxiety for an account of the grand Convention. Great quietness 
prevails in this district. Good crops are being made, and the special 
magistrate told me last week that he had scarcely anything to do. 
Whenever any disagreement arises, it is sure to be on the properties of 
those who have refused to keep rent and wages distinct. 


Danna bos. Conviction oF Mr. TAxvIon. [From the Liberal.) 
The impression made on the public mind by the reports of the proceed- 
ings, are, we are happy to perceive, of a favourable cast as regards the 
guilty intentions of the prisoner, We are not surprised at this, because 
the dictates of common sense must lead us to believe that, although Mr. 
‘Taylor acted imprudeatly, was ill advised, and exposed himself to a good 
deal of suspicion, yet that it was impossible tor him to have acted the part 
he did it he had believed his conduct to have been criminal—or had he been 
conscious of a guilty intention, It is not our intention to enter into a 
defence of Mr. Taylor, now that he has been found guilty by a respectable 
jury; otherwise, it is possible that we might be able to remove a few of 
those dark clouds which at present overshadow the field in which he has 
sought in vain for a harvest from his labours! Yet it is not always in the 
power of the wisest or the most upright characters to escape being entan- 
gled in the cobwebs of the law ; und in a case in which so much jealousy 
and mistrust has been necessarily manifested by the government here and 
in England, and where, for obvious reasons, the difficulty of establishing 
the proof of innocence has been so very great, it is no wonder Mr. Taylor 
should have fallen a victim to a complication of unfortunate circumstances 
over which he had nocontrol—involved in which it is possible that a man 
of more experieace may have been confused and puzzled how to proceed. 
Most sincerely do we hope that her Majesty’s government, by looking 
to his repeated subsequent attempts to retrieve his error, and the candid 
and open manner in which he has acted throughout the whole of the trans- 
action, will view his case with a regard to that leading principle laid down 
for the guidance of all just judges :—" In the midst of judgment remem- 


ber mercy.” 


DENMARK. 

Srave-Trave.—Berlin, May 6. We learn from a quarter well 
acquainted with the state of the West Indies, that the charges brought by 
the Danish Major Magens against General Von Scholton, governor of the 
Island of St. Thomas, brar the stamp of the highest probability. It is 
impossible that the slave-trade could be carricd on with such barefaced 
publicity in the Danish Island, if it were not favoured by some persons 
high in office. A real service will be done to the new king by these pro- 
ceedings, because facts will be brought to light which would hardly be 
made known any other way. Mr. Gurney, too, brother of Mr. Gurney 
who was lately here with Mrs. Fry, sends accounts from St. ‘Thomas 
which but too strongly confirm the above statements, which, if they 
should be made known to the king of Denmark, (and there is every 
reason to believe that they will be), will give occasion to a strict investi- 
gation, — Leipsic mee Zeitung. 

His majesty the king has given his sanction to several regulations re- 
specting the negro slaves in the Danish West India Islands, and causes 
them to be promulgated as laws by the Upper Colonial Board of Cus- 
toms, and the Board of Trade: they relate to the bad treatment of the 
negros, to the means of facilitating their acquiring liberty, and were 
issued as a rescript of the late king in 1534. and found very well adapted 
to the intended purpose. By them the negros are entitled to purchase 
their freedom as slaves; whatever they obtain by presents, purchase, 
inheritance, or labour, is their own property, with the exception of arms 
and boats. Scourgings with the tamarind whip on the naked body is 
abolished, corporal punishment is to be infficted with a rope, which is to 
be borrowed from the police-ofhce on payment of a certain sum; a negro 
is not to receive above twelve stripes at the most; and a negress not 
above six. Confinement on bread and water can be infficted only for 48 
hours to eight days at the utmost.—/famburg paper, May 5, 1810. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

THe Srave-Trape— [From the Patrol.) —Extract of a letter 
written from Sierra Leone on the Isth of June last; — The slave-trade 
is by no means extinguished upon this coast; it is, however. more 
covertly conducted. From the most accurate sources of information, I 
can fairly state that not one out of seven slave-ships is caught by the 
British cruisers, There is more secrecy, but the trade is nearly as fre- 
quent as before, but more profitable, and for that reason more alluring. 
A few days ago J visited a captured slaver. In a space which a moderate 
sized French bedstead would occupy, I have seen forty-five unhappy 
wretches packed, without regard to age or constitution, like herrings ina 
barrel. [saw them fed after they had been captured. On a shell about 
the size of a half-crown piece, was deposited a pinch of salt, for which a 
father and tour children contended, cach endeavouring to scramble a por- 
tion to eat with his nee. F have seen four children packed in a case that 
I thought it impossible could contain one. The statements which vour 
orators in both houses of parliament exhibit of the sufferings of these 
unhappy people are faint outlines of their appalling misery. Unless some 
efficient: system be adopted, Africa will long continue to ers out, with 
tears of blood, to her European brother man for his interposition and pro- 
tection. Vet the people ot this part of Africa are the most docile imagin- 
able. Ihave known a Wesleyan missionary go among them and destroy 
their idols, to which they ‘sacrifice goats and fowl: but they never immo- 
lated a human victim. ‘The missionary, with the moral courage which 
characteri-es that devoted class of men, went among them fearlessly and 
alone, and in the course of a short time succeeded in reclaiming a great 
number of them to christianity, through the medium of a half-broken 
English, with which the natives are ina great degree conversant. The 
Spaniards anl Portuguese are indefatigable in promoting the trade in 
slaves, Strange that the Roman Catholic powers of Europe do not inter- 
pose, and prevent this great blot upon their religious creed.” 


CAPE OF GOOD GOOD HOPE. 

Crunk or Siavens.—Cape of Gond Hope papers to the 2nd of June 
inclusive, contain the following extract of a letter, dated Port Elizabeth, 
May 23rd:—On the 21st of March last, Lieutenant Rose. commander of 
Her Majesty’s ship Curlew, when in lat. 14. 53. S., long. 43. 46. E., 
fell in with and detained a vessel sailing under Arab colours, called 
Varuga, armed with one gun and small arms, having slave irons, water 
tanks, and a quantity of matting on board, commanded by Fatchel Kern 
who had no papers to show; but stated the vessel to be from Zanguebar, 
bound to Conducim (island of Madayascar,) the crew consisting of eleven 
men and one passenger, besides nineteen negros, (twelve men and seven 
boys.) The vessel, being tound unseaworthy, was fired into aud sunk, 
the nineteen slaves and cargo having been first received on board the 
Curlew, and the crew sent on shore, but on the 3rd of April, while at 
anchor at the port of Conducia, fitteen of the negros swam on shore, and 
escaped into the woods. On the 26th of March, in lat. 14.56 S., and 
long. 41.6. E., the Curlew fell in with the Portuguese brig Don Pedro 
Duque de Porte, armed with four guns, commanded by Lauchan de 
Tallachurde, from Deo, Arabian Sea, bound to Mozambique harbour, and 
having detained her fora breach of the Slave Act, sent her into Simon's 
Bay, in charge of a prize-master, having previously put on board of her 
the Yaruga’s cargo, and retaining four negros taken out of her; but on 
the Lith instant, having lost her mainmast, foretopmast, &e., during a 
heavy gale from the N. W., she was obliged to put into Algoa Bay in 
distress. Her Majesty's brig Wizard, F. T. Buck, commander, arrived 
in Simon's Bay on the 31-t of May, having, after a chase of twenty-seven 
hours, captured a brigantine. The crew, finding they would be taken, 
abandoned her off Cape Frio, and escaped. All the slaves on board had 
been landed by the Wizard.” 


The Guiana Reformer says:—“The Barbados labourers are 
returning to their country in rather greater haste than we expected, which 
seems to intimate, that we are likely very soon to have emigration from 
—as well as immigration to—our shores. A good number were to be seen 
yesterday besieging the office-door of the Immigration Society, at the 
Public buildings. Upon inquiry we ascertained that, heartily sick of the 
place, aud unable to cope with the creoles, the, were about to return to 
the land of their birth.“ 
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THOMAS CLARKSON, ESQ. AND THE AMERICAN 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


(To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter.) 


Smr,—During a recent visit to Playford Hall, our venerable 
friend, Thomas Clarkson, Esq., intimated to me that he had 
addressed a letter to Mr. Garrison, giving him his present views 
of the American Colonization Society. The document having 
been read to me, I solicited a copy for publication in your forth- 
coming number, which was kindly granted, and which I now 
transmit to you for that purpose. 

The present opinion of Mr, Clarkson on the claims of that 
society to support is the more important, as he gave to it formerly 
the weight of his sanction and his name, and from his most valu- 
able letter it will be scen how these were obtaincd and abused, 
As Mr. Clarkson had been grossly imposed upon in this country 
vy the agent of that society, so one of his communications to the 

nited States respecting it was garbled and altered to suit its 
purposes, and, when the fraud was detected, the apology of one of 
its officers in effect was, had Mr. Clarkson himself been here 
and known all the facts of the case, lie would have so written.“ 

It may be well to remark that, at the very time Mr. Cresson 
was imposing his fictions on Mr. Clarkson, he knew that the most 
abominable doctrines were boldly advocated in the aceredi ed 
documents of the Society. In them it was maintained that pro- 
perty in slaves was to he respected ao “s SACRED’ — that e the 
suciety has at all times recognized the cunotitnrmal and LEGITI- 
MATE existence of slavery”’—that “ it protests Use os v.. un 
designs on the rights of the master over the slave—or the property 
in his slave which the laws guarantee to him;” and that its 
object, rightly understood, involved “ no intrusion on property, 
NOR EVEN UPON PREJUDICE.” Its most zealous supporters went 
even further than this; they asserted that it would guard the 
system of slavery, and “ contribute effectually to its continuance 
and strength; that “the execution of its scheme would auc- 
ment instead of diminishing the value of the property left behind ;” 
that it would “ provide and keep open a drain for the excess beyond 
the occasions of profitable employment ;”” that the value of slaves 
thereby would be EN HAN CED! and that “ INTO THEIR ACCOUNT 
THK SUBJECT OF EMANCIPATION DOES NOT ENTER AT ALL.” As to 
the abolitionists, they were denounced as “ enthusiasts” and 
“ fanatics,” and were thus apostrophized ; “ Come, ye abolitionists, 
away with your wild enthusiasm and misguided philanthropy.” 

It is worthy of remark, also, that all its presidents, viz., C. F. 
Mercer, Bushrod Washington, Charles Carroll, and Henry Clay, 
(who at present fills that office) have been, and those of them who 
still live are slave-holders, and that not one of them has manu- 
mitted a single slave to he sent to their favourite colony of Liberia! 
In the first annual report of the socicty, Henry Clay is stated to 
have said, that “ it was proper again and again to repeat, that it 
was far from the intention of the socicty to affect in any manner 
the tenure by which a certain species of property is held. Ile 
was himself a slave-holder ; and he considered that hind of pro- 
perty ar inviolable as any other in the country.” And during the 
last session of congress he declared that he was decidedly opposed 
to all schemes of abolition, whether immediate or gradual, how- 
ever remote, and would oppose them. The fact is, the society was 
instituted for the sale purpose of removing the free people of 
colour from the United States, as 4 NUISANCE from which it were 
a blessing for society to be rid! 

According to the best account we can obtain, not more than 

persons altogether have been removed from the United 
States of America to Africa, during a period of twenty-three 
years, or about 260 per annum, which is scarcely equal to the 
daily Increase of the slaves in that country ; and such has been 
the mortality, that it is believed that the number of settlers in 
the colony at this time is not so great as the number which has 

n transported thither. As to the “ free people of colour,” 
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they have been unanimous in their opposition to the society from 
its commencement, and have nobly determined to abide by their 
brethren in bonds. 

But I will no longer detain the attention of your readers from 
the important communication of Mr. Clarkson. 

I am, &c. 
Joan Scontx. 

London, 22nd Sept., 1840. 


Dear Srr,—When you was in England on a former occasion, you 
did me the favour to call npon me at Playford Hall, to take a part 
against the „Colonization Society.” Long before this visit, my 
friend Mr. Elliot Cresson had engaged me in its favour, so that 
I fear that I did not show you the attention and respect ue 
you was at my house) due to so faithful an apostle of liberty. 

ou have lately been in England again, but your numerous 
engagements prevented you from seeing me, though it was your 
intention to have done so, and to have conversed with me on the 
same subject. I understood from your friends in London, who 
sent nic a message to that effect, that you wished to know the 
particular reasons why I have changed my mind with respect to 
that society. I have no objection to give you a short account of 
the reasons which induced me to enter into it, and finally to 
abandon it. 

My attention was first drawn to this subject by Mr. Elliot 
Cresson, who said that there was at that moment an almost uni- 
versal desire in the people of the United States to abolish slavery 
and the slave-trade, and that he and they had a plan for this pur- 
pose. The plan was to emancipate all those men in bondage 
there, and to send them to Africa, the land of their fathers, where 
they were to buy land and form colonies, on the principle of 
civilizing the natives thereof, teaching them christianity, and of 
preventing the slave-trade in their immediate neighbourhood, us 
well as of trying to put an end to it in other parts, wherever their 
influence might reach, This desire or disposition in the American 
peaple to accomplish so glorious a work was, he said, almost 
universal, It was not confined to the clergy, or persons of superior 
intellect, or high moral character, but it extended through the 
various classes of society, eren to the planters themselves, who were 


tho Fenn IV r 7 yneced of the . oO j holdina fL osa Svllow-Creuluru 
as shares, 80 LAY Paes Cie trans Woe. — 2.71 mig It he bought for 


£7 10s. each—(the sum calculated to pay thes passage. Many 
masters were so convinced of the sin of slaverg, than , would 
emancipate and were then emancipating their slaves for nothing 
that is, without any pecuniary consideration, or on the condition 
only that they should be sent to Africa, and comfortably provided 
for there. Upon this unirersally prevalent disposition the Colo- 
nization Society was founded, and a district to be e led Liberia, on 
the western coast of Africa, was fixed upon for the purpose: this 
was the account given me by my friend Mr. Cresson, and I own 
that I was orercome with joy and carried away by it. [thought 
it was one of the sublimest plans ever devised. Here the two 
great evils of slavery and the slave-trade were to he done away 
at one and the same time in the United States. But that circum- 
stance which astonished me the most was, that there should have 
broken out all at once, and orer the whole land, such a sunshine of 
benevolent feeling; that men should suddenly and all at once 
have given up long established customs, and the rooted prejudices 
of ages; and that the hardened hearts of planters should have 
heen all at once melted and softened, and their consciences so 
smitten as to have acknowledged slare-holding to bea xin, for 
which they were anxious to make reparation ata great sacrifice 
namely, the free emancipation of their slaves. These feelings on 
the part of the American people were not to be accounted for 
upon any ordinary principle. I thought that nothing but the 
spirit of God could have worked such a miracle, and that. ax it was 
His will that the blessing of freedom should come to American 
slaves through the means of the Colonization Society, we were 
bound most thankfully to accept the boon. Mv astonishment was 
so great at this miraculous change of things, that I questioned my 
friend Mr. Cresson over and orer again, if his account was not 
exaggerated. He replied always that it was strictly true—and 
these were the reasons why I patronized the society in the very 
beginning of its formation. 

4 began now to think very seriously on what had heen at diffe- 
rent times related to me on this subject ; and first, how such an 
immense work was to he accomplished. Nearly (wo millions and 4 
half of slaves were stated to be then in the United States; and ail 
these were to be transported to Africa. It truck me, that no 
private funds could collected by Mr. Cresson, either in 
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England or in America, sufficient for this purpose that it was 
in fact, and ought to be a government work, and I told 
him my fears that he would never accomplish his object. 
Ile told me in reply, that besides subscriptions by indivi- 
duals, the different states in the Union would each give 
its quota of money towards it, sufficient to transport all the 
slaves within its own districts or boundaries. He then showed 
me one or two American newspapers, in which it appeared that 
one of these states, Virginia I think, had already promised a very 

e sum, some thousands of dollars to the work, and he believed 
the rest of the states would follow the example. Thus my fears 
were quieted as they related to this part of the subject. I do not 
know whether Virginia has to this day fulfilled her promise. 
On going more deeply into this subject new fears rose up to my 
mind. I began to think that, if the slaves in the United States 
amounted to the immense number reported, with the population 
every day increasing by birth, no man then living might see this 
gol work brought to an end, and that during ali thie time, that 
is during their transportation, all the horrors of slavery would be 
going on among those who were left behind. I determined, 
therefore, to satisfy myself on this point, and therefore, when I 
saw my friend Mr. Cresson next, I inquired what was the state of 
Liberian; how many emancipated persons had been already 
imported into it; and what was the number annually expected to 
be brought into it. I gathered from him, as far as I can now 
recollect, that between two and three thousand had already come 
into it, and that more were on their way thither; but that, if I 
waited a little time longer, he could give me a better answer. I 
accordingly waited for some months, when I found that the 
recruits began to come in much more slowly than before, and that, 
judging by the last importations, or the number then imported in 
a given time, I could not expect that more than 1000 or 1500, or 
at the most 2000 emancipated slaves could be then counted upon 
to be sent annually into Liberia. This alarmed me, and I began 
to think that some difficulties had occurred in the way of the 
emigration ; either that the funds were then not equal to the 
transportation of more, or that more could not be procured. Not 
more than 2000 at most could be expected to be brought into the 
colony in a year, whereas not less than 1000 per day should have 
been sent to that and other parts of the continent of Africa, to get 
rid of a population of between two and three millions in any 
reasonable time. No person, if Mr. Cresson’s plan were followed 
up in such a slow and lingering manner, could hope to see the 
extinction of slavery in the United States in less than 500 years, 
if at all. Noreven could they take off by such a slow process 
even the rising generation as they were born, nor, if the American 
government were to take the plan into their own hands, could 
they in any rcasonable time accomplish the work, were they even 
to give to the project every shilling of the surplus revenue in their 


treasury, and employ their whole navy in the transportation of those 
in the rising generation, and all the difficulties 


people, takin 
which would occur. Even they, the American government, 
could not accomplish it in less than fifty vears. 

I considered, therefore: Mr. Cresson’s plan, so far as related to 


the removal of these unhappy people. as impracticable within the 
wre time of any mim. tho fy. -s» and I tania x „ re, 
but I could never ge“ @ Satisfactory answer from him; nor can 


js factor: =iswer ever be given to show that the scheme is 
ren e aud this ought to weigh with those, who, if this society 
still exists, hare a desire to enter into it. Let such persons more- 
over consider that this society has already existed, I believe, for 
upwards of twenty years, and that there is not a slave less in the 
United States now than when they began their work. Indeed, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, during all this time there are 


hundreds of thousands more, in consequence of the increase 


of population, than when the plan was first proposed, the slave 
population according to the best accounts amounting now to nearly 
three millions. I may say further, that if this society still 
exists, it is criminal; for to hold out that their scheme would 

roduce the entire extinction of slavery in America, (and this was 
held out with an inconceivable obstinacy ) what was it, or what is 
it, but to delude the public as well as themselves, and to teach 

ople to rely upon this one measure; whereas if their scheme 
fad never been proposed, they would have been looking out for 
some other remedy or cure. 

But I began to have other fears as I looked into the subject 
farther, from a very different view of it. I began to question 
whether the persons to be sent out were the proper persons to 
found a new colony in an uncivilized part of the world, and whether 
they would not do more harm than good. The natives of Africa, 
besides being called upon to abolish the slave-trade in their own 
territory, were to be improved in their morals, to be civilized, to be 
christianized ; but were slaves newly emancipated fit persons to 
carry on such a work ! And yet by the scheme such and such alone 
except the officers, were to be employed in it. The scheme 
reference only to those who were then slaves, and who were to be 
made free on the occasion, that is, just before the sailing of the 
vessels which were to convey them to their new homes. Now it 
is obvious that, if these people were to be sent to Liberia and other 
parts of the same continent, they would go there with all the vices 
of slavery upon their heads, Theft, lying, prevarication, and tricke 
of every kind are the characteristics of a slave, brought on inevi- 


tably by the vicious system under which he had been obliged to | read th 
live. To this are to be added the brutal and superstitious notions 


which such people must have ; their want of education and of any 
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knowledge of civilized life ; but above all, their want of any moral 
principle to guide them, and their total ignorance of God and 
religion. Now I did not think that people of this description 
were fit to be sent to Africa to form a pattern colony for the imi- 
tation of the nativés there, for they were not person of a 
pattern conduct themselves. These were my thoughts upon this 

rt of my subject, and [ mentioned them several times to 

r. Cresson. He said that hitherto he had taken all the care 
he could to make a selection, but admitted that 120 of this 
description had come into Liberia amongst the last importations. 
He candidly confessed that he did not see how he could help 
himself on æ future occasion, indeed he spoke only the truth; 
for the scheme related only to those who were then in bondage, an 
who, as soon as erer they were emancipated, (however unfit they 
ae be) were to be the component parts of the new colonies in 
Africa. 

You will see in this narrative my reasons for patronizing at first 
the “ American Colonization Society, and my reasons also for 
having afterwards deserted it. I left it, first, because it was entirely 
impracticable. This is a sufficient reason of itself, for no man in 
his senses would ae a plan which he thought could never be 
accomplished. I left it, secondly, because 1 thought that newly 
emancipated slaves were not qualified to become colonists in Africa 
to any good purpose. How could persons be sent with any pro- 
priety to civilize others, who wanted civilizing themselves ? des 
the advocates for the Colonization Society in America had no right 
to send the scum of their population to Africa, to breed a moral 
pestilence there. As far, however, as the abolition of the slave-trade 
in Africa is concerned in the plan, it must be allowed that Liberia 
has done a great deal of good. But then this was the first colony 
planted, and the people sent there, as Mr. Cresson assured me, 
were more select. Many of these had been emancipated a con- 
siderable time before, and had got their own living, knowing some- 
thing of the habits of civilized life. My argument relates only to 
newly emancipated slaves, who, according to the scheme, were to 
be hurried off from the plantations as soon as their liberty was 
given them. If the Society did not take these people, then the 
prospectus offered to the public had no meaning in it, and slavery 
could never, according to its promises, be erlinguished in the 
United States. l 

Since writing the above, 1 have learnt from an American 

aper that a skirmish has taken place between the colonists of 
Liberia and the people of Gayioonh 's town. I know nothing of 
the causes of this apparently little war, but am grieved to learn, 
when the skirmish was over, that a most wanton, deliberate, cold- 
blooded act of butchery was practised by the missionaries them- 
selves ; who boasted that, while the people of Gaytoombah’s town 
were gathering up their dead, they had the best chance of any to 
| fire into their groupes, and, when they had turned their backs, to 
ce pepper their hams with buck shot.” This was too bad, and oon- 
trary to the usages of ‘war among civilized nations; but to rejoice 
in, to boast of, to make a joke of such a murderous deed, belo 
only to savages, and yet : 55 e repeat, PENN 35 
isci ince 0 an men 
disciples oe. Trn such barbarous iT wili base upon the 


ives settled on their 


83 ives, to prevent future colonies from bein 
coast, we may perhaps live to see. The news of this massacre will 
certainly he spread by the Kroomen all over the African 

and the Colonization society may be deprived of the power of 
making further purchases in Africa, except in their own immedi- 
ate vicinity, where they may have done some good. If this 
should ever be the case, they may bid farewellto their future 
hopes. Where then will they provide land on this continent for 
three millions of emancipated slaves! 

But I have not done with the subject yet. Mr. Cresson had 
hardly left England the last time, when new information was 
given me on this same subject, by two American gentlemen 
of the very highest moral reputation, by which I was led to sup- 
pose two things—either that I had mistaken Mr. Cresson in his 
numerous conversations with me, or that he had allowed me to 
entertain erroneous impressions without correcting them. It was 
true, as my two friends informed me, that there had actually been 
a great stir or agitation in the United States on this subject, and 
quite as extensive and general as Mr. Cresson had represented it to 
be ; but that the cause of it was not a religious feeling, as I had been 
led to imagine, by which the planters had been convinced of the 
sin of slavery, but a base feeling of fear which seemed to pervade 
all of them, and which urged them to get rid of the free people of 
colour by sending them to Africa. These people were more 
knowing, intelligent, and cultivated than the slaves, and it was 
believed were likely to join them, and be very useful to them in 
the case of an insurrection, so that, if these were once fairly sent 
out of the country, they, the plante ya the more safely rule 
their then slaves with a rod of iron. "This formation was accom- 
panied by an account, by way of proof, taken from American 
newspapers, of different meetings held by the friends of the Colo- 
nization society in different states’ of the Union, and of the 
speeches made there. It appeared from these speeches, that the most 
violent supporters of this society were planters themselves, and that 
the speakers did not hesitate to hold out the monstrous and hate- 
ful proposition that the negros were not men and women, but 
that they belo to the brute creation: It was impossible to 
ese es, which were so many public documente, and 
not perceive that the persons then assembled were no friends, but 
bitter enemies to the whole African race, and that nothing in the 
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way of good intentions towards the negro could be expected from 
them. It is unnecessary for me to attempt to describe what my 
feelings were upon this occasion. I will only say that I saw the 
scheme, shall I say the diabolical scheme, with new eyes ; and that 
the new light thus thrown upon it, added to the two arguments 
before-mentioned, determined me to wash my hands clean for ever 


of the undertaking. . 
With respect to my dear and revered friend, Mr. Wilberforce 


I will tell you what was his opinion on this subject. He saw Mr. 
Cresson through my introduction, and having heard patiently 
say in favour of his scheme, put this 

Y overnment of the 
United States have millions of acres of land, whole states indeed, 
at their disposal, why do you send them to Africa for a new 


all that Mr. Cresson had to 


important question to him, “ Why, when the 


home, when you can locate them in the country in which they 
were born, and to which they have a claim by birthright, and on 
account of services to the community?“ 
answered this question so as to satisfy Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. 
Wilberforce would not stir a step till it was answered. His 
opinion was that, if congress were composed of just and honest 
men, they would locate these slaves in a territory neighbouring to 
their own, and make a separate state of them, and have them 
represented on the floor of congress ; or that they would send 
them to a great distance, making an allied state of them there, 
and sending proper officers and magistrates with them to live 
among them, and to put them into the way of governing them- 
selves, But he gave the preference to the former measure ; he 
always thought that there was something hidden in Mr. Cresson’s 
plan, which was purposely concealed. l 

I bave now given you my reasons for having once patronized 
the Colonization Society, and theu deserted it, and hope you will 
consider them satisfactory. 

I am, dear sir, with great esteem, 
Very truly and cordially your's, 


Tuomas CLARKSON. 
To W. L. Garrison, Esq. 


WEST INDIA MISREPRESENTATIONS. | 


Tux friends of humanity in Great Britain stand in no need of 
being informed that the pro-slavery party in the West Indies have 
indulged long and largely in a habit of unscrupulous misrepresen- 
tation, and have made it a point to deluge this country with 
statements adapted to produce the effect they desire, caring little 
how far they may be from describing accurately facts or occur- 
2nces abroad. Plausible misrepresentation answers its purpose 
here long before it can be corrected from the distance of half the 
globe. And besides, it is only to scatter misrepresentations by 
thousands, and the very troublo of doing it will prevent the 
greater part of them from being answered at all. These are still 
the favourite tactics of the party, and to a considerable extent, 
unhappily, they are still influential. A clever and imposing 
article of this class appeared in a respectable and generally trust- 
worthy contemporary of ours on the 13th of May last, under the 
form of extracts from private letters,” with which the editor 
had been favoured by a highly respectavle merchant in the city. 
It so happens that this has attracted the notice of une of co 
pondents in Jamaica, who has favoured us with the fol 
commentary and explanation. Eæ uno disce omnes. 

I wave seen with much disgust, in the Colonial Gazette of the 13th of 
May, extracts from the 1 Ea Standard and from private letters, 
which give very exaggerated and very gloomy pictures of the condition 
of this island. I am astonished that the Colonial Gazette, a paper which 
I thought had some pretensions to fairness, should attach any importance 
to or quote from a paper which has no reputation, and but very limited 
circulation in its own locality, and which from the hour of its commence- 
ment has been unequalled for scurrility, and unceasing in its lamenta- 
tions over the beneficial progress of freedom; and which is constantly 
reiterating the cry of ruin to the colony, by con-equence of the inter- 
ference of Baptist ministers and stipendiary magistrates malicious lying 
assertions, which have as often been triumphantly refuted as either of 
those calumniated bodies have had public or official opportunities of 
meeting their accusers or slanderers. Nothing can be more atrocious 
and dishonest than this unceasing ery of ruin, kept up by the lowest por- 
tion of the Jamaica presa, in direct opposition to and in the midst of the 
strongest evidences of commercial and agricultural prosperity which anv 
country can exhibit. Imports rapidly and amazingly increasing -the 
price of land advancing the domestic comforts and moral condition of the 
people wonderfully promoted and improved—missionary stations, churches, 
chapels, school-houses, and buildings for o‘her purposes, spreading in al: 
directions throughout the island -and the absence of pauperism and 
vagrancy -if these be evidences of a state of prosperity, then is this 
island eminently prosperous. It would be but retributive justice to the 
supporter: of the infatuated and unprincipled men, who are unceasing in 
the clamour of ruin, rum! if their cuckoo cry should at last be credited 
and their bills returned be the British merchants prote - ted. 

i In one of tho: extracts of letters I have alluded to, à contrast 
is ma le of the crop of 1825, with what is termed the crop of 1840 in 
the district of Blue Mountain Vaile., St. Thoma: in the East. [say 
termed the crop for, as the let er is dated 27th March, 1840, and in that 
district the crop only commences generally in February, and does not 
termina‘e until June and July, it was impossible for the writer to know 
acc‘irately what ‘he crop wou'd be. It is evident that the object of the 
writer is to dleprecia-e Jama ca p operty, by practising on the credulity o: 
individual: in England intecestet in it; but weak indeed and child shly 
dispose | ‘o alarin mast they be, if, insteal of perceiving the insidious 
design of their correspon len’, they wutfes themselves to be persuaded 
m'n the pertormance o“ an / act which will be'rav a want of confidenve in 
the cvit; an l, under proper management, the profi ableness ot pro- 


rres- 
wing 


Mr. Cresson never 


decline. During the apprenticeship there were di 


perty in this island. Why, if the object of their correspondent was to 
draw a fair conclusion, did he not compare the crop of 1840, it he knew 
what the crop was, with the crop of the previous year, or even with that 
of the last year of slavery, 1833, and 1834? What satisfactory result 
could be obtained by a comparison of one year of unfettered labour with 
one crop of slavery, fifteen years ago, about the bloodiest and darkest 
period he could have selected out of the annals of slavery in that district ? 
As you may not have seen the statement of this oracular correspondent 
of a London merchant, I extract it for your amusement, and for your 
amazement, should you be credulous enough to believe it. 

In addition to the West Indian intelligence derived from public 
sources of information, we have been favoured by a highly respectable 
merchant in the city with the following extracts from private letters. 

_ “ Jamaica, 27th March, 1840—I wrote you per last packet, and have 
since received your letter of the lst Ema, The assembly have again 
met, and are progressing quietly and peaceably with what they have to do; 
nevertheless, all their labours will fall far short of what we require — 

opulation, population ; and without this, sugar cultivation must recede, 

et them pass what laws they will. We are improving so little that, if the 

good folks in England saw our present cultivation, they would say, ‘ you 
need it.. I only returned from Blue Mountain Valley yesterday, and the 
state of the whole district was such as to bring to my recollection the 
prophecy of the Bible as regards Jerusalem; it is indeed desolate, and 
although we have succeeded in getting a few more acres planted than 
last year, still if even we continue to improve, it will be some years before 
the estates pay their expenses. For instance, I give you the crops of 
1825, and 1840: viz. 


In 1825. In 1840. 
Garbrand Hall. eee N 50 
Gee ßr,‚, wee ewes S swe ss 40 
Serge Islannneaega o cep oy 45 
Blue Mountain 400 asee- xe 60 
Petersfield .......... ccc ee eee e ero Gs 11 
Hall Heal 0 C 14 
Mount Pleasant 0 eas 55 
Georgii en eee ad ca eae eenss 1200 Oeeaiee 20 
Mount Lebanus............ FCC 20 
Buckinghhaa gn 200 wares 30 
White Hall se S 8 
Golden Valleꝝ y Do daca 20 
Spring Garden 200 7 

2900 380 


And J believe it to be just as bad in many other parts of the island. 
These are fucts, and require no great sagacity to know what will be the 
result. Many must be thrown up; and the end will be the parcelling 
out of these very estates to the certain ruin of the few that remain. The 
blacks from America are too expensive for poor estates: they may 
answer in Trinidad or Demerara, but the majority in Jamaica never can 
afford the wages now given, much less the rate that would be expected by 
them. Let government assist, and send us one or two millions, or even 


two hundred thousand, from Africa, and it would serve us, and civilize 


them also.” 
At that period, so confidently alluded to as one of great prosperity, 


when so large an amount of sugar was made on Blue Mountain and 


Petersfield estates, so reckless was the waste of human and animal life, 


aud so unbounded the extravagance in all the details of plantation manage- 
ment, especially in the hire of large jobbing gangs to dig cane holes and 
clean the ample fields of canes which were requisite to produce those 
boasted crops, that the result entailed enormous debt on both those pro- 
perties. Petersfield was soon after placed under the charge of an attorney 


~Dpointed by the mortgagees, but 
diminished by Miu bation aaa Nel by 


the oat gang being fearfully 
: excess of work and harsh treat- 
ment, its crops were much reduced, and comuuuca from Wedcetacaeelto 
f ; , ->> hetween the 
labourers and the proprietor, which, while the estate continues in mo 
hands, will always be an impediment to its successful cultivation. The 
proprietor of Blue Mountain estate, when acquainted with the circum- 
stances attendant on the fictitious prosperity of his estate, immediately 


changed his attorney, reduced the cultivation, forbad the employment of 
jobbing gangs, took measures to ensure humane treatment to as great an 


extent as possible under a constrained servitude, and by a rigid economy 
in the management, with 120 hogsheads netted more than he had done 
with 400 under the former reckless and extravagant system. ‘The soil of 
Garbrand Hall estate is very light and sterile, and with constant cropping 
it had been worked down in the last years of slavery to little more than 
120 hogsheads. From such like causes, long before the abolition of 
slavery, all the estates in the Blue Mountain district had reduced their 
produce to an amount hardly exceeding in any instance half of that which 
the correspondent of the London merchant has thought it honest to 
advance as a test of the success of the same estates under freedom But, 
independently of any reference to slavery or apprenticeship it can be proved 
that there are circumstances connected with the treatment of the People 
on many of the estates in that district since the termination of the appren- 
ticeship, quite sufficient satisfactorily to account for the less prosperous 
condition of it, as compared with other parts of the same parish. It 
appears to me that it must be a matter of indilference to the owners of 
landed property in Jamaica, whether they derive their income from sugar, 
or from some other cultivation, or from rent, provided it be an adequate 
one. Then why was it not stated by the writer of that fair and candid 
epistle, who, professing to have so minute a knowledge of that district, 
could not have been ignorant of the fact, that, independently of the sugar 
made, be it much or little, the proprietor of Garbrand Hall estate has a 
rent roll from negro tenants considerably exceeding £1000 per annum ? 
And why did he not also state, that the Messrs. Kirkland experienced 
planters in that parish, had offered £1000 a-year rent for that éstate, 
and that they had made the same offer for Hall-head estate, and had been 
refused by Mr. Hall, the proprietor? Now, p esuming that he, as 
proprietor of Hall-head, had some little knowledge of his own atfairs, and 
that the Messra. Kirkland bad their perceptive organs, if no: a; largely 
develope! as the correspondent of the London merchant, who saw only 
wire grass, rushes, and trumpet trees, at least sufficiently soto form some 
notion of sell-interest from what they saw, when they inapected these 
estates preparatory to making their offers; then these facts tend to prove 
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a state of things very different from that desolation so eloquently de“ 
ecrihed by the correspondent of the London merchant, and which so 
forcibly brought to his recollection * the prophecy of the Bible respecting 
Jerusalem!“ Were I not afraid of exhausting your patience I could 
multiply instances in which similar offers have been made for other pro- 
perties in the same locality. I cannot, however, conclude without 
remarking, that it is notorious to all persons connected with the plantations 
or the commerce of this colony, that there is a very great and anxious 
desire on the part of experienced planters to become leaseholders of 
estates: while so confident are the majority of absent proprietors and 
mortgagees of the prosperous condition of the colony, that very few can be 
induced to see that their interest consists in either residing on and 
managing their properties themselves, or in leasing them to trustworthy 
persons in the island. On the contrary, many of them appear to consider 
the same arrangement which prevailed during slavery, of attorney, 
c erseer, and factor, can still be successfully pursued ; an error by which 
ti. may eventually be made to suffer serious pecuniary injury. For- 
tu: ately, the wealth and happiness of the inhabitants of this colony are 
ne ¥ in no way dependent on the prudence or prosperity of a few 
individuals on the other side of the Atlantic. The security of property 
being established, and the industry of the people placed beyond all doubt, 
Brit ish capital will flow hither so long as it can be made to yield a return 
bevond what it can produce by any legitimate use in the mother country; 
and in the event of all the old proprietary of estates being compelled, by 
their fears or their imprudence, to self out, it will, instead of a calamity, be 
the most fortunate and favourable circumstance that could happen to the 
colony, as a means by which a resident proprietary body would be created, 
or, what is equivalent, a class of leaseholders, between whom and the 
labourers there would be an unity of interest. 


THE JAMAICA MARRIAGE ACT. 
Ay act to legalize, register, and confirm marriages by dissenters, and other 
ministers, not connected with the Established Church, (11th April, 1840.) 

Preamble. 1.—Whereas it is expedient and necessary to provide for the 
due and proper celebration and registration of marriages by dissenters and 
otbers not connected with the established church, and to remove any doubt 
concerning the validity of certain marriages before celebrated. Be it there- 
Jore enacted by the governor, council, and assembly of this your Majesty's 
island of Jamaica, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the nme. ‘That 
from and after the passing of this act all marriages solemnized by dissenting 
ministers, under the regulation hereinafter mentioned shall be valid and 
effectual to all intents and purposes, any law, usage, or custom to the con- 
trary in any wise notwithstanding. 

H1.—And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this act 
it shall be lawful for banns of marriage between parties desirous of being 
joined together in matrimony, to be published in any registered place of 
religious worship, and such publication shall be made in an audible manner, 
some time during public divine service on a Sunday, in the face of the 
congregation to which both or one of the parties whose banns are published 
shall be considered to be attached, and shall contain the christian or other 
name and surnume, and place of abode of each of the said parties, and 
shall be so published for three Sundays preceding the solemnization of the 
marriage during the moring service, if there be auy service in the morning, 
or if there shall be no morning service, then during the evening service ; 
and if the parties to be married shall be of different congreyatiuns, the 
banns shall be published in like manner before each of the congregations 
to which the said parties may respectively belong, whether both the said 
congregations shall „assemble in the same parish or not; and in cases where 
the banns shall have been published in different places, the officiating 
Minister at either of the said places, shall, at the request of both or either of 
the said parties whose banns shall bave been published us aforesaid, give 


to the party requiring the same a cute of the hyne- - % been pun- 
hene in the plaro ul wt" =~ is AN OMeineiny minister; and on the pro- 


duction of gneh - cnficate to the officiating minister of the other place 
ee the banns were published, or of such certificates to any other 
minister as aforesaid, it shall be lawtul for such minister on receiving such 
certificate or certificates (one or both as the case may be) to solemnize 
matrimony between the said parties accordrag to such form or ceremony 
as shali be in use, or be adopted by the persuasion to which the minister 
solemnizing such marriage shall belong. Previded, that whenever the 
form and ceremony used shall be other than that of the United Church ot 
England and Ireland, each of the parties shall in some part of the ceremony 
make the declaration according to schedule B.* Provided always, that 
during the period when such banns are published, the names of the parties 
whose banns are to be published sball be posted on the principal door of 
the chapel where the banns are published. 

III. Aud be it further enacted, thut no minister shall be obliged to 
publish banns between any persons whomsoever, unless the persons to be 
married shall two days at the least before the time required for the first 
publication of such banns respectively, deliver, or cause to he delivered, to 
such minister a notice of their true christian and other names and surnames, 
and a description of their place or respective places of abode; and it 
shall not be lawful for any minister to solemnize any marriage after three 
calendar months from the last publication of the banns of such marriage; 
and in all cases where three calendar months shall huve elapsed without 
the marriage having been solemnized, the publication of such banns shall 
be void; and before the said parties can be married by banns, it shall be 
necessary to republish banns anew, as if no banns had ever been published 
between them. 

I V.—And he it further enacted, that no such minister as aforesaid who 
shall solemnize any marriage after due publication of banns as aforesaid 
between persons, both or one of whom (not being a widow or widower) 
aball at the time of such marriage be under legal age, shall be answerable, 
or responsible, or liable to any pain, penalty, or proceeding for baving 
solemnized such marriage without the consent of the parents, or guardians, 
or other persons (if any) whose consent is required by law, unless such 
parent, or guardian, or other person, or one of them, shall forbid the mar- 
riage, and give notice thereof to such minister before he has solemnized the 
same; and in case such marriage shall be forbidden ns aforesaid, and such 
notice shall be given as aforesaid, the publication of the banns for such 
marriage shall be absolutely void. 

V.—And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this 
— EET EOE 

> These declarations are copied from the English act. 


act, no dissenting minister shall solemmize a marriage except in bis chapel, 
and in the presence of two or more credible witnesses ; and all chapels 
in which it is intended to solemnize marriages shall be registered in the 
office of the island secretary. Provided, that no marriage to be performed 
by a dissenting minister, after the passing of this act shall be good or 
valid, it performed before the bauns shall have been published as afore- 
said, and in any place other than the chapel to be registered as herein- 
beſore directed. 

VIth clause makes any person wantonly forbidding publication of 
banns, or sulemnization thereof, without authority for so doing, liable to 
a penalty of £10, or imprisonment for two months. 

Vilth clause, provides that examined copy of registary shall be suffi- 
cient proof of marriage. 

VI Ith clause, provides that no writ or proceedings shall be had to com- 
pel the celebration of any promise of marriage, or by reason of seduction, 
&c. Proviso, aggrieved party may sue for damages. 

IX.—.ind whereas, it is necessary to preserve evidence of the solemniza- 
tion, und to make the proof „ and easy, and for the direction 
of such ministers as aforesaid in che registration thereof. Be it therefore 
enacted, that from and after the passing of this act, all marriiges shall be 
solemnized in the presence of two or more witnesses fesite the minister 
who shall solemnize the same, and that immeuisieiy uiier the solemnization 
of every marriage, an entry thereof shall be made in à marriage register- 
book to be kept for thut purpose by every such minister as aforesuid, in bis 
own handwriting ; and in every such eutry in every such register it shall 
be expressed thut the marriage was had by banns, and shall be signed b 
the minister with his proper addition, and by the parties married, and shall 
be attested by such two witnesses, and every such entry shall be in the 
form annexed to this act in schedule C, and of every such entry at the 
same time before the parties depart shall then and there be made, on a 
separate piece of paper, parchment, or vellum, a duplicate original register, 
in which the same matter shall be entered, and ms See and attested, by the 
same parties, in the form annexed in schedule D, which said duplicate 
original register sball be left in the hands of the minister by whom the 
marriage was solemnized; and every such duplicate original register sball 
within three calendar months from the date thereof, be transmitted to the 
island secretary, and all such duplicates shall be filed and safely preserved, 
and to be by him recorded in books to be kept for that purpose in his 
office, and every such original register, and also every copy thereof certified 
under the hand of the island secretary to be a true copy, shall respectively 
be good evidence of the facts therein recorded, in pursuance of this act, in 
and before all courts and proceedings whatsoever, in which it shall be 
necessary to give evidence of the marriage to which the same shall relate. 

X.—And ve it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that any 
minister who shall solemnize any marriage under and by virtue of this act, 
and shall be guilty of negligence or wilful default in the registration or 
copying of the entries of such marriages, and transmitting the same to the 
othce of the secretary. in the manner directed in and by this act, shall be 
deemed and considered to be guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon convic- 
tion in the supreme court, or any court of oyer and terminer, sball be 
punished by imprisonment for a period not exceeding twelve months for 
every such offence. f 

X1.—Provides that parties may search original register and take certified 
copies, except on Sundays and holidays. : 

XI[.—And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that in order to 
meet the expense, and as a remuneration for the trouble occasioned by the 
performance of any duty under this act, the fees stated in schedule R 
annexed to this act, shall be demandable and paid by the parties applying, 
before the performance of tha duty to which the same respectively relate. 

XILL.—Pravides wat persons unlawfully or wilfully destroying, or 
vuuterating, &c., original register or duplicate, shall be guilty of felony, and 
liable to imprisonment for two years. In case of forgery parties may be 
imprisoned for three years. 

X1V.—Whereas it appears that dissenting ministers have been accus- 
tomed to marry in their chapels and elsewhere, und to keep a registry of 
the names of the parties, their residence, and the date when the ceremony 
wus performed, together with the names of witnesses in some cases. And 
whereas it is expedient that such registries should be recorded and open 
to the inspection of the public; be it further enacted, that within six 
months after the passing of this act all ministers not of the Church of 
England shall, asd they are hereby required to, send a copy of the registry 
of all marriages (solemnized by them, which they bave registered before 
the passing of this act, to be verified by the oath of the party who sball 
have registered the same—or in the event of his death or absence from 
the island, by the oath of some one to whom his handwritiag is known, to 
the office of the island secretary, there to be kept and recorded, and an 
examined copy of such registry or record thereof shall be received as 
evidence in all courts of justice in tbis island of such marriage. , 

XV. And be it further enacted, that all marriages solemnized by dissenting 
ministers before tbe passing of this act, and so registered and returned into 
the office of tbe island secretary, shall be, and they are bereby declared to 
be, as good and valid as if performed according to the rites of the Church 
of England, any law, usage, or custom to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing. : : 

XVI. —. 4nd be it further enacted, that if any such minister as aforesaid 
shall wilfully make and sign any such declaration, knowing the same to 
be false, he shall be liable on conviction thereof to suffer the pains and 
penalties to which persons guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury are liable. 

XVII,.—And whereas, in consequence of imperfect instruction in the 
christian religion, and from other causes, many marriages de facto, have 
taken place, but which marriages de facto have not been sanctioned by any 
public ceremony, or formally registered, and in many such cases the parties 
have had offspring of such last-mentioned marriages, and it is expedient 
that provision should be forthwith made for enabling such persons to confer 
upon their children the benefit of children born in lawful wedlock. Be it 
therefore further enacted, That it shall be lawful for all persons, having con- 
tracted marriage as last aforesaid, at any time within one year after the 
passing of this act, duly to solemnize the marriage ceremony before any 
clergyman of the Established Church, or in any other manner authorised 
by this act ; and every person so recognizing a previous marriage de Jacto 
shall, at the same time, make and sign the following declaration, which 
shall also be attested by the witnesses 1 and signed by the minister 
before whom the ceremony is performed. 
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“We A B and C D do hereby severally, solemuly, sincerely, and truly like so great à number of individuals who gave such striking evidence of 
declare that on the day of in the year of | genuine respectabilty, intelligence, and piety. 
or thereabout, at we the said A B, und C D intermarried y ? e * 
with each other, and that we have had issue of the sai! marriage | The spirit that animated the convention was eminently, I think, a 
children, and no more, namely—(here state the names and ages of the Christian spirit. There were great diversities of religious and political 
children, nnd if any be dead state the fact.) views, but all seemed determined that nothing inconsistent with the 

(Signed) A B. C D.“ spirit of the gospel, as cherished by all evangelical denominations of 
And such marriage ceremony shall have relation back to the time of the Christians,’ should enter into their proceedings, yet that all minor dif- 
marriage de facto, and all such children shall be deemed and taken to have ferences should be dropped. If I have ever been permitted to realize 
been born in holy wedlock, and shall possess and enjoy ail the rights and what it was to participate in proceedings bearing the stamp of genuine 
privileges, and advantages of persons born in lawful wedlock; und to christian influence, this meeting was begun, continued, and ended with 
preserve evidence thereof, a duplicate original declaration shall then and such an influence. If for a moment, at any time, a different spirit 
there, before the parties depart, be made, signed, and attested in the same seemed about to intrude, there were individuals present who seeme! so 
manner, and the original declaration shall be appended to and kept with | imbued with the spirit of truth and love as to be enabled to calm the 
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the original register, and the duplicate original declaration shall be appended , troubled were 


to, sent, and kept with the duplicate original register, and shall for all pur- 
poses of evidence be deemed part thereof, respectively: Provided always, 
and it is hereby deelared, that such last-mentioned ceremony and declara- 


tion may be performed and made without the previous publication of banns. | 


And provided always, that nothing in this act contained sball defeat any 
nt heretofore made by the crown. 

XVIII. — And be it further enacted, that any person who, after the 
passing of this act, shall knowingly and wilfully solemnize any marriage in 
this island, except by license, in any other place than a church or chapel in 
which marriages may be solemnized according to the rites of the Church of 
England, or than the chapel to be registered under the provisions of this act, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour (except in the case of a marriage between 
two Roman Catholics according to the usage of their church, or of two of the 
society commonly called Quakers, according to the usage of the said 
society, or between two persons professing the Jewish religion, according 
to the usage of the Jews,) and every person who, in any such registered 
chapel, shall knowingly and wilfully solemnize any marriage in the absence 
of witnesses, or before the publication of banns for three successive 
Sundays, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, end on conviction thereof shall 
be imprisoned in the discretion of the court for any time not exceeding 
twelve calendar montlis. 

XIX.— Provides that persons wilfully detaining marriage register, shall 
be guilty of misdemeanour. 

Docket of fees demandable by this act. 

For registering a marriage, and transmitting the duplicate original 
to the island secretary, the sum of two shillings and sixpence. 

For every certified copy of entry of marriage as aforesaid, the sum of 
one shilling and threepence. 


— 
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Foreign and Colonial Entelliaence. 


UNITED STATES. 


WI COIIE or Messrs, Conver AND GarusHa Ar Bosrox. [From 
the Massachusetts Abolitionisl.] — The Rev. Mr. Colver went to the conven- 
tion at London as a delegate from the Massachusetts Abolition Society, 
and from the National Baptist Anti-slavery convention; and Rev. Mr. 
Galusha, from the Baptist convention and the American and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society. Both returned in the Acadia, and on Wednesday 
evening last it was our privilege to attend a meeting of the Abolition 
Society to welcome their return, and listen to statements from them of 
the doings of the great convention. The meeting was held in the Melo- 
deon. Josiah Brackett, Esq., was called to the chair, and the meeting 
was opened with praver by Rev. Luther Lee. Mr. Colver then addressed 
the large and attentive audience present, in a series of most interesting 
statements and remarks, giving a brief but impressive view of the 
character, the proceedings, and the probable influence of the convention, 
and of the aspects of the anti-slavery cause generally in Great Britain. 
He was followed in a few additional statements by Mr. Galusha. The 
remarks of both speakers drew forth repeated expressions of applause 
from the meeting, and at the conclusion the following resolution was 
adopted. 

„Resolved That, as friends of the enslaved, this meeting has listened 
with pleasure to the statements that have now been made in reference to 
the proceedings of the late convention in London, of the friends of the 
enslaved from different parts of the christian world, by Messrs. Colver 
and Galusha, delegates to that conference from this country ; that in the 
character, the proceedings, and the results of this first meeting of the 
representatives of the friends of the enslaved throughout the world, we 
witness a new era in the history of efforts for the universal extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade, and that we rejoice especially in the high 
ground so unanimously taken by said meeting in regard to the duty of the 
christian church ; that, in view of the whole, we are cheered with the 
assurance that the day is near, when, by the verdict of the civilized world, 
slavery will universally cease; and that, grateful to Almighty God for 
their safe return, we bid the delegates who have now addressed us a 
hearty welcome to their native land, and to renewed labours tor the 
deliverance of enslaved millions in our midst.” 

The meeting was one of unusual interest, and will exert, we doubt not, 
a happy and abiding influence for the slave. 


Tae ANTI-SLAVERY ConvENTION.— We take from the Massachu- 
selis Abolitionist the following extracts of a letter from Mr. Norton, of 
Connecticut, one of the American delegates. 
have never witnessed such an unremitting attention on the part of 
delegates to an convention, as was the case on this. ‘The sittings were 
as well attended on the last day as on the first. The delegates seemed to 
eel, one and all, that they had come there on business of importance, 
A I scarce] witnessed a feelng of impatience throughout the whole. 
calm and deliberate determination was evinced to look at the subject 
of slavery wherever it existed, in all its relations—to obtain all the light 
0 wii power, and to endeavour to arrive at such results as would, by 
B lessing of Providence, tend to remove the evil. 
1 to be more particular, I will allude to the churacter of the conven- 
wit » and to its ei psig rts. So far as it has been my privilege to 
ness the assemblages of distinguished men, I have never seen anything 
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I had not expected to be so constantly interested as I was in the details 
of the convention. But there was no room for weariness for any one 
who had a heart to feel, or a desire to do, for his suffering feliow-men. 
All the oppressions that exist under the sun” were reviewed, and there 
were individuals present competent to interest the meeting under each 


head. 


* + * + * 


T cannot but think that much good will result from this great convention. 
All who were present felt “that it was good to be there.“ The foar 
hundred individuals who were concentrated on that occasion were 
warmed, enlightened, and encouraged, and each will serve, I trust, as 


+ 


now scattered and diverging to their several and distant places of abo. 
jand influence, to impart some portion of that warmth and light to 
others. 


THE RIPLEY PRESRYTIRY, 
Jury 22nd, 1840.—The committee appointed to report on the doings of the 
late general assembly, state tbat they have discovered several things in the 
proceedings of that body which demand the special notice of this presby- 
tery, and all others that regard the character of the church, and the princi- 
ples ot righteousness and humanity. 

1. Jt appears that the assembly refused to bear testimony against the 
sinful and cruel practice of slave-holding. Such a fact is sad evidence of 
a low state of moral feeling in that body. What can be hoped with respect 
to the piety of an ecclesiastical body that would refuse to declare the 
holding of immortal beings as property asin? That the assembly believed 
that slave-holding is both sinful and cruel, and that many members of the 
church were guilty of it, will not be denied. And that it bad excited 
much controversy in the church was well known. Consequently it was a 
matter properly within the sphere of the assembly, and one upon which the 
constitution of the church made it a duty to act. Form of government 
forty-five. ‘To the general assembly also belongs the power of deciding 
in all controversies respecting doctrine and discipline; of reproving, 
warning, or bearing testimony against error in doctrine, or immorality in 
practice, in any church, presbytery, or synod.” ‘To this may be added 
some injunctions of the sacred scriptures. Lev. xix. 17. Thou shalt not 
hate thy brotber in thine heart; thou shalt in anywise rebuke thy neigh- 
bour, and not suffer sin upon him.“ Isaiah lviii. 1. Cry aloud, spare not, 
lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and shew my people tbeir transgressions, 
and the house of Jacob their sins.” Ezek. xxxiii.7, 8. * So thou son of 
man, I have set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel ; therefore thou 
shalt hear the word at my month, and warn them from me If thou dost 
not speak to warn the wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in 
his iniquity; but his blood will I require at thy hand.” Is it not obvious 
to every reflecting mind, that the members of the assembly, in refusing to 
hear testimony against the sin of slave-holding, did violate both their own 
constitutions, and these sacred precepts? Did they not refuse to reprove 
those living in the practice of a grievous sin? 

2. It oppears that after a large number of the members, believing the 
business closed, had left the assembly, a secret meeting was held, and the 
following preamble and resolution was presented und passed. 

“ Whereas it appears from memorials sent to this house, that several 
presbyteries have passed resolutions excluding slave-holders from their 
pulpits and from their communion, and whereas our constitution requires 
that no member of the presbyterian church shall be disenfranchised without a 
regular trial ; and whereas, this proceeding is a repetition of the exscinding 
acts of the New Basis assembly, against which we have taken our stand as 
friends of the constitution ; theretore Resolred, that the said presbyteries 
be requested to rescind such resolutions.” f 

The secret manner in which this was presented, discussed, and passed, 
gives the impression that there was a consciousness on tbe part of the 
members of tbat assembly that motives and influences must be, in- 
troduced in this case which would not bear public scrutiny. There was 
evidently a want of that openness which always attends a consciousness of 
well doing.“ He that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh he to 
the light, lest bis deeds should ba reproved.” 

3. The fact that this preamble and resolution were presented and 
passed at the close of the session, after many had retired from the assem- 
bly, and others were anxious to leave, and when there was little time 
either for discussion or deliberation, cannot fail to give the impression 
that there was the design of taking the advantage of absent members, and 
of an hour of anxiety and confusion, to force through a preamble and 
resolution that would likely have fallen by fair and open discussion in a 
full assembly. 

4. The preamble and resolution presents such ignorance of the con- 
stitution of the church as is highly disgraceful to a general assembly 
while it is painful evidence that they were passed without mature delibera- 
tion. Would a general assembly upon mature deliberation have sustained 
the assumptions in this preamble? What clause in the constitution did 
the presbyteries in question violate? What members of the church did 
they disfranchise without trial? And whom did they exscind from the 
church? They neither violated the constitution, disfranchised without 
triul, nor exscinded a single individual. All the assumptions made against 
the presbyteries are false. These presbyteries are in free states, have no 
slave-holding ministers among them, and they have declared that they will 
not admit such to their pulpits nor to their communion ; that is, they will 
not admit ministers belonging to other presbyteries known to be slave. 
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holders, eitber to preach in their pulpits or to commune in their churches. | written unto you not to keep company, if any man that is called a brother 


Now a general assembly ought to bave known so much, as that the 
ministers of one presbytery have no constitutional right to occupy the 
pulpits of another presbytery, nor to commune in their churches without 
eave from the cbnstituted authorities. Former assemblies did know this 
much. The assembly of 1798 decided as follows: “It sball be deemed 
irregular for any presbytery to appoint supplies within the bounds of 
another, without their concurrence; or for any minister to officiate in 
another congregation without asking and obtaining his consent, or the 
session’s in case the minister be absent; yet it shall be esteemed unbroth- 
erly for any one, in ordinary circumstances, to refuse his consent to a 
regular member, when required.” Assem. Di. page 60. According to 
this decision, each presbytery bas exclusive jurisdiction within its own 
limits, and each minister exclusive power in his own pulpit. Consequently, 
the presbyteries in question violated no constitutional principle in exclud- 
ing slave-bolders from their pulpits and their communion. hey did 
simply what they had a right to do. In doing it they neither disfranchised 
nor exscinded ay one. lt was merely excluding them from the courtesies 
commonly extended to persons in good standing. The intercourse between 
churches, presbyteries and synods, is voluntary and unconstrained by the 
constitution, and regulated only by the rules of christian courtesy and 
brotherly love. Hence, presbyteries have the right to exclude from their 
pulpits and their communion, such as belong to other presbyteries, when- 
ever tioy acem it necessary for the purity or peace of their churches, or to 
the honour of religion in general.—It is amazing that a general assembly 
should have passed such a preamble and resolution. It seems as if the 
Lord had sent upon them a strong delusion, and given them up to expose 
themselves to the contempt of an intelligent community. A few such 
decisions will sbake the confidence of the world in general assemblies. 

5. The resolution must be viewed as an attempt on the part of the 
assembly, 80 its influence, to thrust slave - holding preachers into the pulpits 
and fellowship of the churches of the free states, and by this means to 
extend the power and influence of slavery, and fasten again its deadly 
fangs into the heart ot d church from which the providences of God have 
nearly broken it off. Such encroachments demand resistance at the very 
threshold, and should redouble the efforts of every one who fears God and 
loves liberty. 

6. The presbyteries are requested to rescind their resolutions, and admit 
slave-holders to their pulpits and their communion! And why? Is slave- 
holding not asin? Did the assembly mean to say by this resolution that 
slave-bolding is not criminal? Or did they mean to tell us to tolerate in 
our communion men living in the sin of open and continued oppression, 
and that in defiance of all the light developed by the most extended dis- 
cussion ever known on earth? What an exhibition of human depravity ! 
A general assembly ask presbyteries to take slave-holders to their pulpits 
sed their communion! Men who buy and sell the very members of 
Jesus Christ: Did they request slave-holders to let the oppressed go 
free? Never! Uhat would have made disturbance in the church! But 
will it make no disturbance in the church to thrust slave-holders into the 
pulpits and upon the fellowship of the churches of the free states? Why 
all the fear of disturbance on the one side? There is the fixed design to 

rotect slavery at the expense of the rights of those who oppose it. To 
ars had such an assembly will be matter of humiliation to our branch of 
the church to a thousand generations. | 

7. The preamble and resolution do not seem to imply that the scriptures 
require the presbyteries to receive slave-holders to their pulpits and their 
communion ; but that this obligation arises from the constitution of the 
church. To exclude them is a violation of constitutional principle. Why 
did not the assembly tell us that it is a violation of the injunctions of the 
scriptures? Why did they not urge upon the presbyteries the duty of sub- 
mitting to the authority of God in this matter? The answer is easy, they 
did not believe that the scriptures required the admission of slave-holders 
to fellowship in the church. And can a human constitution oblige us to 
do what the Bible forbids? Can men make laws to annu! the laws of God? 
Did the assembly mean to teach us that the constitution is of higher obliga- 
tion than the word of God? This seems to be implied in their preamble 
and resolution. And what is this but “teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” l 

The scriptures alone prescribe the terms of communion, and no eccle- 
siastical body has the right of changing them. The sin of oppression is 
as clearly forbidden as the sin of adultery, murder, theft, or drunkenness. 
Suppose the presbyteries in question had passed resolutions declaring that 
ministers known to be guilty of adultery, murder, theft, or drunkenness, 
should be admitted to their pulpits or to their communion, would the 
general assembly have requested them to rescind such resolutions? Would 
they ask us to admit to our pulpits and our communion a known adulterer, a 

nown murderer, a known thief, or a known drunkard, although there had 
been no formal trial, and there could be none, because the resbytery to 
which he belonged would not try him? Ile lives openly 100 confessedly 
in one of these sina every one knows it, and his presbytery knows it, but 
will not exercise discipline, because such sins are popular and common 
among the best classes, and ever have been tolerated since the constitution 
was formed. Can any human law compel presbyteries to admit such a man 
to their pulpits and tbeir comumnion? Such is the case of the slave. 
holder. He openly lives in the practice of oppression in its worst form. 
Slave-holding involves in it the sin of adultery, murder, and theft ; it is the 
parent of these sins and many others, and because the sin is popular and 
common among the best classes in slave states, and ever has been tolerated 
in the church since the constitution was formed, presbyteries refuse to 
exercise discipline. They not only persist in tolerating oppressors in their 
communion, but license and ordain them to preach the gospel! And a 
general assembly asks the presbyteries in the free states to fellowship such 
presbyteries, and to receive known oppressors to their pulpits and their com- 
munion! Such conduct in an assembly is making void the law of God, 
and ring license to sin. It is no better than popish indulgence. They 
aah precbyteries to admit to their pulpits and their communion those that 
wrath shite œ be living and persevering in the worst of sins. 

fhe yresdyteries in question have acted in accordance both with the 

mptunes sad the constitution. ‘They have s right to withdraw from every 
der tbat walketh disorderly. 2 Thess. iii. 6. Now we command 
Jou, kreem, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw 
jreg from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the 
— which he received from us.” 1 Cor. v. II.,“ But now I have 


be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortioner ; with such an one no not to eat.” Does not the slave-holder 
walk disorderly while he holds human beings as property? Is be not a 
fornicator so long as he upholds a system that promotes fornication? Is hs 
not covetous when he urges his slaves to unrequited labour? Is he not 
an extortioner while he continues to extort from his fellow-beings their 
liberty and services? Individuals and presbyteries then are commanded 
to withdraw from all such, not to keep their company, nor even to eat with 
them. And yet a general assembly bas asked us to take them into our 
pulpits, and to eat the Lord's supper with them! What a shame! Is this 
the assembled wisdom and piety of the presbyterian church ? 


7 WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica.—Mr. Candler has addressed a letter on the state of this 
island to the editors of the Chelmsford paper, from which we take such 
parts as are not a repetition of bis letter to Mr. Clarkson. 

‘ The change effected in their civil condition, though very great, and at 
last somewhat sudden, has served to elevate their character in the estima» 
tion of all observers. I expected on landing to find a race who havin 
been always oppressed, treated with contumely, and trod upon, woul 
continue to exhibit some traces of their former d ed condition, some 
marks of servility that belonged to the slave; but in passing through the 
country from one end to the other, I sbouid 5 believe from what I 
see that slavery had ever existed here. Freedom has wrought wonders 
for the people: there is an air of independence in their carriege and man- 
ner, when they meet and converse with you, that is quite astonishing, equel 
to that of the freest nations; not bold and obtrusive, but attended with a 
civility and courteousness that are very pleasing, and tell much in their 
favour. ‘Ibe prognostications and prophecies of the planters and the pro- 
slavery press, that the negros on coming to freedom would prove an idle 
vagabond race, that the proprietors would be ruined, and the colony go to 
decay, are all bappily falsified, as their friends always said they would be, by 
the most gratifying facts. ‘he peasantry of Jamaica are beginning to 
reap the reward of their own industry, and peaceful and loyal conduct, in a 
steady increase of wealth and accumulation of comforts ; and the pros- 
pects of the proprietary body in the continued cultivation of sugar and 
coffee, its staple productions, are now more cheering than for several years 
past. It must be confessed that during slavery, horrible as the system was, 
a large number of people, by the sale of surplus provisions, pigs, and 
poultry, had saved money; since some of them, immediately on receiving 
their freedom, brought out their hoards of silver and gold, became pur- 
chasers of land, built themselves houses, and settled down as smal! inde- 
pendent freeholders. The free settlements which began to exist from the 
great day of freedom are now extending in all directions, and there will 
soon be a sufficient number of industrious, intelligent, black and coloured 
treeholders (if there be not already) to return a majority of the members 
of the house of assembly. The island, however, is not vet altogether in 
a settled state, nor the industry of the labourers brought to a fair test, 
owing to continued paltry squabbles about rent and wages. Many short- 
sighted managers of the old school continue to oppress: and justice, I am 
sorry to say, is not always administered in the courts of petty session, 
where the local magistrates, who are planters, sit to adjudicate. The 
charges of oppression almost all originate from a determination to compel 
labour and coerce wages through the medium of rent; which, as here 
used, is a screw of enormous power, and applied only for evil. The 
greater part of the labourers sre living on the properties where they were 
bora, in small clay houses (the cost of which to erect does not exceed ten 
pounds sterling), in close sequestered villages, almost hid in the bush ; 
the plantains, the bananas, the bread fruit, and cocoa nut trees, which they 
planted with their own hands are there; the burial places of their fathers 
and mothers, marked by rude stones, are there; and all the pleasing 
thoughts of early life, few indeed in number, and because few tbe more 
cherished, are associated with tbeir birth spot; and poor as the spot often 
is, to leave it isa banishment. To these villages, always homely bat 
often highly picturesque, the common people feel a strong attachment, 
and the managers of estates, unwisely for themselves and the absent 
popes take an unfair advantage of this natural feeling. They want 

abour, and labourers are not over-abundant ; they want also cheap labour, 
and are resolved to obtain it by every means in their power. The houses 
and provision grounds of the labourers belong to them, and they have a 
right, they say, to do what they like with their own. Instead of allowing 
the tenant, as sound policy and common sense would dictate, to continue 
to occupy his house and garden at a fair rent, leaving bim at liberty to carry 
his labour to the best market, the master says to him, You live on my 
property, and must work five days in the week for me; I will give you 
the usual wages; I shall charge you half a dollar a week for rent; but, if 
you go off this property and work anywhere else, you shall pay me a 
dollar a week, or quit. The usual wages thus promised are, of course, 
the lowest anywhere given, and this sort of bargain, if that can be called a 
bargain to which only one party consents, by fixing the labourer to a single 
spot, deprives him of all the benefits of competition, and leaves bim a sort 
ot adscriptum glebæ, half a slave and half a freeman. ‘This conduct he 
looks upon as unjust; it rankles in his bosom ; be works sulkily ; he re- 
ceives only fifteen pence, or perhaps a shilling a day, whilst others close at 
hand, or only a little way off, live in their own treeholds, and receive eighteen 
pence; and, resenting the injustice, he leaves his employer in search of 
better pay. The latter now interferes with his rent authority, charges him 
a dollar a week, instead of half a dollar, for every week in which he has 
quitted his employment for a single day, and sues bim for the amount st 
petty sessions, as for a debt due. The attorney-general, O'Reilly, little to 

is credit as a lawyer, less as a man, bas given it as his opinion, that this 
must be considered a rightful debt, and where the local magistrates sit 
alone, or form a majority of the court, the defendant must pay the deodand 
and costs, or goto prison. Rent, ia one shape or another, is the questio 
verata of the colony : settle this point fairly and amicably, and little or nothing 
would remain to disturb its quiet. You may perbaps say, the labourers 
have the power to settle this question themselves ; they have only to quit, 
and go and live elsewhere. I hat is perfectly true, but they cannot do this 
without a wrench, Many of them, and these, as we might suppose, the best 
workmen, who bave saved a little money, do so : they buy land, sometimes 
at a bigh price, often without a good title, and leave; but what can a maa 
do who has a large family, with little or no money in reserve, ead nowhere 
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to put bis head? He must continue to work on the same property till he 
can make money, end this requires time: be looks out, as he says, for a 
bit of bis own,” and silently resolves to leave his master as soon as he 
cen. And yet many managers of estates, men of old-time principles, 
absolutely prefer this wretched alternative of securing labour by compul- 
mon, running the risk of ruining the estates of absentee proprietors, to the 
straight-forward, honest method of leaving labour free, and by fair and kind 
dealing securing it for a continuance! I could mention some curious 
Instances in which some of these parties have fallen into their own snare 
sooner than they looked for: the properties for which they act sre ileserted, 
everything about them is 
left to decay, except as they choose to pay a high price for labour to stran- 
n They sowed the wind, and they reap the 
r letcalfe, mucb to his honour, repro- 
bates this state of things, as tending, more tban any ase else or all other 
ony, and is endea- 

of a few of the more enlightened proprietors, to 
better, in which he may probably soon succeed. 
Ex ce keeps a dear school, snd some men are slow to learn, but open 


the rents are lost, the fields are neglected, and 


gers to preserve it from ruin. 
whirlwind.” The governor, Sir T. 


things put tegether, to prolong the dissensions of the co 
vouring with the hel 
effect a change for tié 


their eyes at last. If the wealthy Earl Dudley and Ward would con- 
descend to bestow a pamo glance on some of his large properties in 
Clarendon and Vere, be might see something to edify him. There are not 


field labourers now resident on Rhymesburg, one of his estates, and 
on Whitney estate, where a short time since he bad nearly three hundred 
people, only eight cottages remain inhabited !—Ask those who have been 
slaves, what they think of freedom—the men often take off their hats and 
the women kneel, and all, with seeming sincerity, lift up their hands and 
eyes to heaven, “ O, massa, freedom too sweet, freedom, my sweet mis- 
trees, too sweet ; thenk God and all good friends in England ; thank the 
good Redeemer for giving ua freedom.” Some of the planters still insist 
Upon it that they are an idle people, because they do not on the whole 
orm as much work as in slavery ; but who that has seen them at work 
m the cane fields, or boeing coffee on the steep hills, or has travelled 
among their provision grounds in the mountains, can call them an idle 
people? I have seen them again and again, hundreds and thousands of 
them, men, women, and children, loaded with provisions aud fruit, which 
they carry on their heads, pouring down from the bills to Kingston market, 
carrying weights which no European would encounter, and sweating under 
the heavy toil ; yet sll labouring cheerfully, because they are free. 
Foun CANDLER. 


Barrisn Guiana.—Tue Manager anp FamiLy Prayer.—[ From 
the Guiana ] The beginning of the unhappy feeling on plan- 
tation Tuschen de Vrienden, which caused the labourers to abandon that 
place, is to be traced to the arbitrary and ungodly interference of the 
manager (C. M. Ross) with their religious exercises in the morning and 
evening. These people are all, or most of them, members of a christian 
church in connexion with the Kirk of Scotland, and, like all other 
christians, consider it their duty to pay their / morning and evening sacri- 
fice” to him who is their Creator and Redeemer. But this tsate of 
things, it appears, does not accord with the system of a sugar plantation 
—it does not produce more sugar, it interferes with plantation discipline, 
and probably introduces insubordination. The head man received a severe 
reprimand for allowing the people to meet together in his house.“ He 
ought to be “the last man to encourage” the people to pray, and the 
manager “ will not allow any more of their meetings.” However, like 
true christians, for man they did not care; thinking it truer wisdom to 
obey the divine injunction, “ men ought always to pray,” than those who 
would interfere with matters affecting theireternal interest. At the next 
meeting a messenger from the. manager presented himself, with orders 
to disperse the meeting; to which the people returned as answer, that 

the manager must come himself” to do it. The poor drudge of all 
work which is to be found on our plantations—the overseer, next made 
his appearance. This individual arrived whilst the people were listening 
to one of their number who was reading the bible; a chair was offered, 
which he tremblingly occupied until the reading was over, when be rose 
and stammered out“ ladies and gentlemen, I am very sorry to inter- 
rupt you in o exercises, but you know orders must be obeyed ; I am 
directed by e manager to break up this meeting.” Break up a religious 
assembly? an 3 of freemen, gathered together ſor no earthly 
purpose, but a heavenly one —to worship God? This circumstance is 
Ne of the strongest traits of the spirit of slavery which can be exhibited ; 
Shin very well know that this was one of the strongest weapons with 
Indi e people of England hewed down the monster of the West 
1 les—slavery ; and it cannot be 5 that they will permit it now. 

e fact is, the more ignorant and irreligious the people the better for 
our planters, with few exceptions. The savages and idolaters from Africa 
and Hindostan are the only race of men to answer their purposes; hence 
their unrelaxing exertions to get them. : 


Tama. (From a private letter dated 2ist July, 18.40.) —No dimi- 
nution has taken place in the value of property, nor ae judicial sales of 
ele quite so frequent as they were during the accursed time of slavery. 

Woodbrook estate, which is the nearest to Port of Spain, and conse- 
Te one of the oldes: and most nearly worn out sugar estates, and is 
8 re 0. woodlands in its vicinity, the owner, the lion, H. Murray, asks 
the rity ie thousand dollars for—£20,000. The Curep estate was on 
£38 "500 ¢ last month, at judicial sale, adjudged to a Mr. Joyeux for 
be 5 5 gentleman above mentioned, it must 

, 0 i 
eee ed e foremost men who expected ruin to be the 


id Damsa Istanps.—Of all the West India islands those 
ie - enmark occupy the smallest part of public attention, so that 
iis ae years sometimes elapse without any notice of them at all. 
f 8 from those colonies, however, which appear in the American 
0 „ contain facts of some interest, arising chiefly from 
pobelatiee ot emancipation, which has been raised there among the slave 
AA 1 a 3 of the completion of that measure in the British 
to the 8th ul ates are from St. Thomas’s tothe 12th, and from St. Croix 
. 5 the latter the governor had lately returned from the 
lition of ie ing and Queen, the latter of whom is favourable to the 
ah slavery, though a difficulty is offered in the circumstances of 

Danis government, which is too poor to make compensation to the 
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proprietors. The governor, acting on the advice of the royal family, 
proposes that the planters should allow their slaves every Saturday, that 
they may be enabled to earn money to purchase their freedom. It is pro- 
posed that this act sbould be a e act, and that the planters should 
not be compelled to grant their slaves this privilege, and bence, though 
some have agreed to the plan, the greater number will not consent, unless 
forced, saying, that it is asking them to give away one-sixth of their estate 
without compensation ; nevertheless, those who have allowed their slaves 
the privilege have indirectly acted on the neighbouring estates, for the 
slaves, perceiving that those in tbeir proximity did not work, followed 
their example. Bo prevalent was the notion that the governor bad actually 
papers from the new King to emancipete the slaves, that the latter in great 
numbers met bim as be landed and cheered him. The planters, as well a3 
the slaves, are in favour of emancipation, but the former would bave a 
compensation, and are on this account against allowing the Saturday. An 
insurrection broke out at St. Thomas's, and the governor, though generally 
in favour of the slaves, ordered the ringleader six lashes and imprisonment. 
Curious as it may appear, the negros side with their masters, considering 
the government oppressive fur not paying the compensation; and some 
even spreading a foolish report that the governor has received the money 
and spent it. On one estate the negros, far from appreciating the governor's 
kind exertions to get them their Saturday, told bim that it was not one day 
in the week, but freedom that they wanted. 

The greatest caution has been taken to prevent desertion from St. 
Thomas's and St. John’s to Tortola, since, that being a British island, the 
blacks are free as soon as they reach it. A Danish brig of war has been 
stationed between St. John’s and Tortola to intercept flight, and her boat 
lately gave chase to another belonging to a free negro who was taking to 
Tortola a female and five male slaves. At first the boat’s crew hailed them, 
then fired over their heads, and at last, firing into them, wounded the 
woman and one man, but all escaped to Tortola. The woman has since 
died, and the governor of Tortola has sent to the governor of the Danish 
isles to investigate the affair, as the negros contend they were fired on 
when on British ground, and this is denied by the Danish officers. A 
similar inquiry formerly took place at Demerara, when some J)utch negros 
got beyond the boundary river, which was passed by their owners in the 

eat of pursuit. They were captured, but the English declared the seizure 
unlawful, on the principle that a slave becomes free directly he touches 
British ground, and the Dutch were obliged to send the blacks to 
Demerara. 

It is estimated that there are sbout 20,000 slaves in the Danish islands, the 
average value of which, taking old and young together, would be about 
100 dollars each. Of the whole number, about one-third belongs to the 
King as owner and mortgagee of estates. The expense of emancipating 
the rest, according to the average, would be about 12,000 dollars.— Times. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

(From the Liverpool Mercury.)—We have received the following com- 
munication from a gentleman long resident in Sierra Leone, and but re- 
cently returned. ‘The information which it conveys is important, and 
shows the necessity of some more effective measures for the prevention of 
the slave-trade than any that have yet been adopted. It will be seen that 
a vessel belonging to this port has been seised, and condemned as a 
slaver :— ; 

By the schooner Henry M‘Cormick, (Iste the Courtenay) we bave 
accounts from Sierra Leone to the 13th of August, the date of the above 
vessel sailing. The colony, generally speaking, was healthy, but the mis- 
sionaries out but a short time from England bad suffered severely, and 
many had died. The governor was well. Mr. Macaulay, the mixed com- 
mission judge, had been sojourning at the Banana Islands to recruit his 
health, which had been a good deal impaired by unremitting attention to the 
duties which his office imposes upon him. He was about to leave for 
England, via Ascension, in the Wanderer man of war. The men of war on 
the station occasionally call in—the Harlequin, Wanderer, aod Persian. 
The Wanderer was going into Sierra Leone as the schooner came out. 

Several vessels had been brought up and condemned for being con- 
nected with the slave-trade. The Plant, under American colours, with a 
slave cargo, detained by her Majesty's brig Persian, from Lagos, arrived 
on the 24th July—not yet tried. The San Pablo Loando, from the Ha- 
vana to the Galinas, condemned and cut up. Two New York pilot-boats 
—one condemned and cut up as Spanish property; the other one waiting 
adjudication. The brigantine Anna, prize to the Saracen, taken off the 
Galinas about the 22nd of July, had not reached Sierra Leone. The 
English brig Guyana, belonging to Mr. Logan, a merchant of Liverpool, 
was condemned on the 12th of August for aiding and abetting in the slave- 
trade. It appears this vessel saled from Liverpool on the 17th of October, 
1839, with a general cargo to Bahia, to Edwards and Co., and was there 
chartered, through the agency of the same house, and witb the sanction of 
the British consul, (Mr. Wheatley, ) to carry a cargo of merchandise to the 
coast of Africa, toucbing at various places for the purpose of trading. That 
on the 26th of March, in lat. 4.31 N., and long. 5 W., her Majesty's 
schooner, Viper, Lieutenant Burslem, brought her to by firing a shot. 
After overhauling her, a prize crew and officers were put on board, with 
orders fo take the vessel a prize to Cape Coast, and from thence to Sierra 
Leone, where she lay 102 days before she was condemned. ‘he cargo is 
not yet disposed of. The uguadiente has oy all leaked out, and the roll 
tobacco, from the heat of the climate, the length of time it has been exposed, 
and the rough u it has received, must have been rendered useless and 
unsaleable. As the decision with regard to this vessel will naturally lead 
to inquiry, and as it is important in a commercial point of view, the above 
particulars may not be without interest. 

The merchants complain very much of the frequent sales of the slave 
cargoes brought into Sierra Leone ruining their business, and not without 
much reason. ‘They also complain very much of the little attention, on the 
part of the colonial authorities, to the complaints made by the merchants of 
the aggressive acts of the natives in the neighboaring rivers adjacent to 
the colony, the factories of the colonial merchants having been burnt down 
and e exactions and heavy presents extorted under the threat of 
stopping the trade, and the governor, when applied to, alleging it to be out 
0 


is jurisdiction to interfere. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Sır ANDRIES STrockeNstrom.—" Our readers will have observed from our 
last, that the queen has bestowed a baronetey ou our late Lieutenant-Go- 
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vernor, Captain Stockenstrom. This is some atonement to the outraged 


justice of bis case, and to the outraged feelings of all who labour and long Thomas Clarkson, Esq., in the chair. 


for the advancement of the native-born of this colony. But we take this 
as only the first step in retrieving the error into which Lord Normanby 
was led, and of the discredit of which all the cabinet are partakers. Is it 
so that talent, and independence of spirit, and long experience, are 30 
abundant, so much within the call of the present ministry, that they can 
with indifference lay aside such a man as Stockenstrom, in the vigour of 
his age, and at the moment when the active services of such men were 
most emphatically demanded by the circumstances of the colony? W ould 
it were so! But they know and feel that it is far otherwise. At least if 
thev are ignorant of the fact, they stand alone in their ignorance. But as 
we have said, we regard this only as a first step, and we congratulate 
them on the first favourable symptom of recovery from a very dangerous 
delusion."—South African Advertiser. 


Wome News. 


Sin ALEXANDER Jouxston.—We have just heard with much 
pleasure that the French government—entertaining the highest respect 
for the well-earned reputation and great talents of Sir Alexander John- 
eton, of Carnsalloch, and appreciating warmly his successful exertions for 
many years to abolish the slave-trade in every part 01 the British 
dominions, and more particularly in Ceylon—have, in the most flattering 
manner, communicated to the richt honorable gentleman their wish that 
he should permit himself to be enrolled a vice-president of the society 
recently established in France for the purpose of putting an end to 
slavery, in whatever form it may exist, throughout the French dominions. 
We feel sure that the great practical experience of Sir Alexander 
Johnston will be most invaluahie in pointing out to the French Cabinet 
the best nieans of ensuring the object which they have in view ; and it 
must be exceedingly gratifying to those who are acquainted with Sir 
Alexander to know that so high aud just a compliment has been paid to 
one, who, through a long and useful public lite, has been the indetatiga- 
ble promoter of the enlightened views of Clarkson, Wilbertorce, and 
Buxton, names never to be mentioned without veneration.—Dumfries 
Courier. 


— 


Paur. Currr.—We have received a very pretty little book, entitled 
Memoir of Paul Cuffe, a man of colour. Its design is to show (what it is 
really a disgrace to humanity that any body should now need to be con- 
vinced of) that men of one colour may be as sagacious, as persevering, as 
benevolent, and in all respects as eminent as tbose of another. Paul 
Cuffe was really a most delightful man, and every person who wants to 
know whether qualities of the first class may be found under a black skin 
would do well to read this very pretty account of his life. 


Mn. Hayvoy’s Parntixvc or tue GENT NAIL. Astrestaveny Cox vx 
ow. — It is stated in an American paper that the size of this picture is to 
be ten feet by seven. On the contrary, it will be 13 feet by 10. It is 
making most satisfactory progress. 


Mr. Tuansuct has been gazetted as Superintendent of Liberated Afri- 
cans at Havana. 


Anti-Slavery Neporter. 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 23RD. 


On the 26th of August, a meeting of the Belfast anti-slavery 
society was held in the school-room, Fisherwick Place, Professor 
Stevelly in the chair. This meeting was called to give Captain 
Stuart an opportunity of stating such facts as had come under his 
observation during his recent visit to the West Indics. The 
speech of our excellent friend occupied nearly three hours in the 
elivery. In answer to a question by the Rev. Dr. Bryce, 
whether the reports that were seen in some of the newspapers, 
stating that the laws in the colonies were bad, were correct, the 
captain is reported to have replied that “he did not think the laws 
were bad.” This is no doubt an error of the press. Besides Dr. 
Bryce, the following gentlemen took part in the proceedings: the 
Rev. Messrs, Morgan, Hamilton, M- Uwaine, and Mr. Stanficld. 
The last named gentleman intimated a desire to know whether 
the general assembly of the Presbyterian church, which had 
lately met in Belfast, had availed themselves of the opportunity, 
in replying to the communication from the Presbyterian church 
in America, to denounce the crime of slavery, with which that 
relig:ous body were deeply contaminated. 
The other home operations undertaken since our last, are nar- 
rated in the following letter from Mr. Scoble. 
> London, 22nd September, 1840. 
MY DEAR FRIEND.—Agreeably to the arrangements made previ- 
ously to my leaving town, I proceeded to Chelmsford on Tucsday, 
the Sth instant, and in company with my excellent friend, Mr. 
Stanton, held an anti-slavery meeting in the shire hall on the 
evening of that day. The reverend Mr. Gray was in the chair, 
and our zealous friend, Joseph Marriage, Junior, Esq., as usual, 
rendered us most effective assistance. The meeting at first was 
small, but the place soon became full, and great interest was ex- 
cited by the powerful address of my companion. On Wednesday 
we proceeded to Colchester, where we were most kindly received 
and entertained by Thomas Catchpool, Esq., who, in conjunction 
with our old and tried friend, Mr William Cross, had taken 
measures to secure us a good meeting in the evening. The Friends’ 
mecting-house was lent for the occasion, aud Mr. Francis, a solici- 
tor, took the chair. The statements made on the subject of 
American slavery, and on the dutics which devolve on British 
abolitionists, were received with the decpest attention, and were 
heartily responded to. The house was full, probably a larger 
anti-slavery meeting was never held in that town. On Thursday 
evening, we were at Ipswich, and held our meeting in the new 
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and commodious temperance hall in that town, our venerable friend 
On our arrival at the hall 
we found it already nearly full, and shortly after the cominence- 
ment of the proceedings it became crowded, To the astonishment 
of not a few, Mr. Clarkson spoke for a period of about twenty 
minutes, during which he gave a most graphic and touching de- 
scription of the miserable condition of the slave, which J trust will 
be fully reported, as it cannot fail to reach the heart of every hu- 
mane person, He was able to remain until nearly the close of Mr. 
Stanton’s speech, which was a very powerful one, and which drew 
trom the audience alternately tears, and bursts of indignation. I 
confined myself to the results of emancipation and the general 
question, which appeared to give much satistaction to the meeting. 
On Friday we paid a visit, by request, to Mr. Clarkson, at Play- 
ford Hall, where we spent several hours in conversation with him 
on anti-slavery subjects, and were both gratified and surprised at 
the amazing vigour of his intellcct, the extraordinary retentivencss 
of his memory, and the freshness of his feelings. It was truly de- 
lightful to find that he has not materially suffered from his recent 
very great exertions. | 

On Saturday we left Ipswich for St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, 
which we reached late at night. The refreshment of the Sabbath 
in some measure prea. us for tle meeting which was held on 
Monday evening. Onur old and tried friend, George Day, Esq. was 
inthe chair. I think I am correct in saying it was the largest, 
and I trust it will prove the most influcntial meeting of the kind 
ever held in the town. On the following day we proceeded to 
Boston in Lincolnshire, in the expectation of holding a meeting 
there the following evening, but . to the evening being pre- 
occupied by the Wesleyans, we were obliged to defer it until some 
future opportunity. On Thursday, I returned to town exceedingly 
unwell from a severe cold in my chest, which confined me to 
my bed on Wednesday, and Mr. Stanton proceeded to Lincoln 
and Gainsborough to hold meetings at these places, a report of 
which no doubt he will forward to you. 


I am, my dear friend, yours very truly, 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. JOUN SCOBLE, 


We learn with pleasure, that in the case of the reverend Samuel 
Oughton, the attorney-general of Jamaica has acted with much 
kindness. Not only has he aftorded this persecuted minister of the 
gospel many consultations without taking a fee, but he also accom- 
panied him to the judge’s chambers when Mr. Oughton went to 
give bail, defended his cause, and offered to become bail for him 
to the amount of £500, and he would accept no remuneration for 
his services on this occasion. Mr. O’Reillv may be assured that 
many besides the immediate object of it will hold his kindness in 
high estimation. We add to this statement a short extract of a 
letter from Mr. Oughton, describing the feelings of his congregation 
on his liberation. 

My poor dear people were almost mad with joy at my deliverance—they 
assembled in crowds around the judge's house, and lined the streets 


indeed 1 was almost overcome with their simple but ardent expressions 
of delight and affection. 


“ Facts,”’ says the poan 6 are stubborn things,” and certainly 
they are stubbornly adverse to the planters of British Guiana. 
They will have it that that magnificent colony is going to ruin— 
that sugar estates are worth nothing, &c. &c. &c. As if to confirm 
their complainings, two large estates of this class, are announced 
to be sold by public anction—this is the proof of tt—ruin ! ruin! 
Alus! for these lugubrious gentlemen, these estates have sold at 
high prices! So says the following extract of a letter dated Deme- 
rara, August Ist, 1840. 

“Yesterday, at public vendue on twelve months’ credit, planta- 
tion Montrose and plantation Ogle, on the east sea coast of 
Demerara, were sold, the former to Sir Michael M’Turk, for 
£38,000, and the latter to the house of George Anderson and Co., 
for £26,500, These are very large prices, as large if not larger 
than could have been obtained ten years ago, and prove that the 
resident planters and merchants do not really consider emancipa- 
tion to have ruined their properties in this colony, however much 
they may find it politic to pretend that this is the case. Mr. 
Retemexer, attorney of plantation Herstelling, has issued an address 
to the labourers of the estate of which he had the sole and uninter- 
rupted charge for the last twenty years, in which he tells them 
that he is perfectly satisfied with their conduct. His crops are as 
large on an average as they were in the days of slavery. Our 
bank divided at the rate of eight per cent per annum at the last 
dividend, and there is a large surplus fund.” 


A pamphlet has just issued from the press, entitled American 
Churches the Bulwark of American Slavery, by our now well known 
and highly esteemed friend, Mr. Birney. The matter is so impor- 
tant, and a prompt and extensive circulation of it so desirable, 
that we have inserted the whole of it in our impression of this day. 


WE have inserted to-day the text of the obnoxious marriage act 
in Jamaica, by which our readers may form their own judgment 
of it. Besides the unjust and invidious enactments which we have 
already noticed, another is pointed out in the following extract of 
a letter from a missionary in that island, even in that clause which 
professes to legalize—what however are already legal without it— 
the antecedent marriages performed by dissenters. Thus writes 
our correspondent :— 


To render valid our past marriages we must record the whole by the 11th 
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institation—that it “ belongs to Cæsar,” and not to the church to put an 
end to it, they sbun the point at issue. To the church member who is a 
debauchee, a drunkard, a seducer, a murderer, they find no difficulty in 
saying. we cannot indeed proceed against your person, or your property 
—this belongs to Cæsar.— to the tribunals of the country—to the legislature, 
marriages pronounced illegitimate! Are these thing to be so! but we can purify the church, and act with @ view to your repentance, by 
TE A T : separating you from its communion.” If one white member should b 
If this is the case with a single missionary, what must be the force or ‘otimidation deprive, day after day, anotber white member of hs 


tax thus levied upon the whole: Certain legislators indecd, are k g 

˖ 8 ; . „; 3 property, the authorities of the churches would expel bim from their body, 
reported to have said on this occasion, with muci lee, “Ifwe RIVE | should he refuse to make restitution or reparation ; although it could not 
them their right, we will make them pay for it.“ We opine, 


on : : : be enforced except through the tribunals, over which they have no control. 
5 t the missionaries wil not pay for it, and that they | Where then is the difficulty of saying to the slave-holder—“ cease being a 
will have their right without money. As we have said, these 


é slave-holder and remain in the church, or continue a slave-bolder and go 
marriages are legal already, and neither this nor any other act can | out of it: you have your choice.” 
render them otherwise. X. The slave states make it penal, to teach the slaves to read. So also 
some of them, to teach the free coloured people to read. None of the slave- 
holding churches, or religious cna so fur as is known, have, at any 
time, remonstrated with the legisluturès against this iniquitous legislation, 
or petitioned for its repeal or modification. Nor have they reproved or 
questioned such of their members, as, being also members of the legisle- 
tures, sanctioned such legislation by their votes. 
XI. There is no systematic instruction of the slave-members of churches, 
either orally or in any other way. 
XII. Uniting with a church makes no change in the condition of slaves 
athome. ‘They are thrown back just as betore, among their old asso- 


‘of October. This will involve us in an expense of Is. 81. stamp for each 
marriage, and 28. 6d. recording: i.e. ds. 2d. each marriage. Now I sup- 

that I have about 2000 ma Nae to record, for which I never re- 
ceived one penny, and yet to record the same I must pay the sum of 
£413. currency, or the marriages are invalid, and the families of 2000 


gamme o — 


— — — — —— 


AMERICAN CHURCHES THE BULWARKS OF AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 


Tux extent to which most of the churches in America are involved in the 
guilt of supporting the slave-system is known to but few in this country, 
So far from being even suspected by the great mass of the religious com- 
munity here, it would not be believed but on the most indisputable evidence. 
Evidence of this character it is now proposed to present—epplying to the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, and the Protestant 
Episcopahchurches. It is done with a single view to make the British | ciates, and subjected to their corrupting influences. 

christian public acquainted with the real state of the cnse—in order that XIII. But little pains is taken to secure their attendance at public 
it may, in the most intelligent manner possible, exert whatever influence | worship on Sundays. 

it possesses with the Americun churches to persuade them to purify them-| XIV. The“ house-servants” are rarely present at family-worship ; the 
selves from a sin that is fast bringing them under its demithon, and that | « geld-bands,” never. 

threatens in the end wholly to destroy them. XV. It is only one here and there that seems to havei ntelligent views of 

The following memoranda will assist English readers in more readily | the nature of christianity, or of a future lite. 

apprehending the force and scope of the evidence. XVI. In the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Episcopal churches, 

Of the twenty-six American states, thirteen are slave states. Of the | whe coloured people, during service, sit in a particular part of the house, 
latter, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee (in part,) | now generally known as the negro pew. They are not permitted to sit in 
are slave-selling states; the states south of them are slave - buying and any other, nor to hire or purchase pews as other people, nor would they be 
alave-consuming states. i l permitted to sit, even if invited to 8 in the pews of white persons. This 

II. Between the slave-selling and slave-buying states, the slave-trade applies to all coloured persons, whether members or not, and even to licensed 
is carried on extensively and systematically. Ihe slave- trader, on com- ministers of their respective connexions. The “ negro pew” is almost as 
pleting his purchases for a single adventure, brings the gang together at a | rigidly kept up in the free states as in the slave. 
convenient point; confines the men in double rows toa lurge chain running] XVII. In some of the older slave states, as Virginia, and South Caro- 
between the rows, by means of smaller lateral chains tightly rivetted | lina, churches, in their corporate character, hold slaves, who are generally 
around the wrists of the slaves, and connected with the principal chain. | hired out for the support of the minister. The following is taken from the 
They are in this way driven along the bigbways, (the small boys, the Charleston Courier, of Feb. 12th, 1835. 
women, and girls following) without any release from their choins till FIELD NEGROS, by Thomas Gadsden. 
they arrive at their ultimate place of sale. Here they occupy barrucoons| On Tuesday, the 17th instant, will be sold at the north of the Exchange, 
till they are disposed of one by one, or in lots, to those who will give most | at ten o’clock, a prime gang of ten xeGnos, accustomed to the culture of 
for thei. cotton and provisions, belonging to the InpepenpeNt cuvrcn, in Christ's 

III. Ministers and office-bearers, and members of churches are slave- | Church Parish. * Feb. G. 
holders—buying and selling slaves, (not as the regular slave-trader) but as XVIII. Nor are instances wanting, in which negros are bequeathed 
their convenience or interest may from time to time require. As a general | for the benefit of the Indians, as the following Chancery notice, taken from 
rule, the itinerant preachers in the Methodist church are not permitted to] a Savannah (Geo.) paper, will show. 
hold slaves—but there are frequent exceptions. “ Bryan Superior Court. 

IV. There are, in the United States, about 2,700,000 slaves, and | Between John J. Maxwell and others, Executors of Ann Pray, 

400,000 free people of colour. Of the slaves, 80,000 are members of the complainants, and IN 
Methodist church; 80,000 of the Baptist; and about 40,000 of other Mary Sleigh and others, Devisees and Legatees, under the will £ raurty. 
churches. These church members have no exemption from being sold of Ann Pray, defendants. 

just as other slaves are. Instances occur in which slave-holding members „A Bill, having been filed for the distribution of tke estate of the Tes- 
of churches sell slaves who are members of the same church with them- | tatrix, Ann Pray, and it appearing that among other legacies in her will, is 
selves. And members of churches have been slave-auctioneers. the following, viz. a legacy of one-fourth of certain negro alaves to the 

V. In most of the slave states the master is not permitted formally to] American Board of Commissioners for Domestic [Foreign it probably 
emancipate, unless the emancipated perscn be removed from the state, | should bave been] Missions for the purpose of sending the gospel to the 
(which makes tbe formal act unnecessary) or, unless by a special act of the | heathen, and particularly to the Indians of this continent. It is on motion 
legislature. If, however, he disregard the law and permit the slave to go | of the solicitors of the complainants ordered, that all persons claiming the 
at liberty and“ do“ for himself, the law—on the theory, that every slave | said legacy, do appear and answer the bill of the complainants, within four 
ought to have a master to see to him—directs him to be sold for the benefit! months from this day. And it is ordered, that this order be published in 
of the state. Instances of this, however, must be verv rare. The people| a public Gazette of the city of Savannah, and in one of the Gazettes of 
are better than their laws for the writer, during a residence of more than | Philadelphia, once a month for four months. 
thirty years in the slave states, never knew an instance of such a sale, nor “ Extract from the minutes, Dec. 2nd, 1852. 
has he ever heard of one that was fully authenticated. Jons Surin, c. 8. c. B. c.”"—(The bequest was not accepted.) 

VI. There is no law ‘in any of the slave states forbidding the slave- | INFLUENCES UNDER WITICH THE AMERICAN CHURCHES HAVE BEEN BROUOHT. 
holder to remove bis slaves to a free state; nor against his giving the} Charleston (City) Gazette——‘* We protest against the assumption—the 
slaves themselves a “ pass” for that purpose. The laws of some of the | unwarrantable assumption—that slavery is ultimately to be extirpated from 
Free states present obstructions to the settlement of coloured persons | the soutbem states. (Ultimate abolitionists are enemies of the south, the 
within their limits—but these obstructions are not insurmountable, and it] same in kind, and only less in degree, than immediate abolitionists.” 
the validity of the laws should be tried in the tribunals it would be found Washington (City) Telegraph. —“ As a man, a christian, and a citizen, we 
they are unconstitutional. believe that slavery is right; that the condition of the slave-holding states, 

II. In the slave-states a slave cannot be a witness in any case, civil | is the best existing organization of civil society.” 

or criminal, in which a white is a party. Neither canafree-coloured | Chancellor Harper, of South Carolina.—“ It is the order of nature and of 
person, except in Louisiana. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, (free states) | GOD, that the being of superior faculties and knowledge, and therefore 
make coloured persons incompetent as witnesses in any case in which aof superior power, sbould control and dispose of those who are inferior. 
white is a party. In Obio, a white person can prove his own (‘ book“) It is as much in the order of nature, that men should enslave each other, as 
account not exceeding a certain sum, by his own oath or affirmution. A | that ather animals should prey upon each other.” 

coloured person cannot, as against a white, In Ohio the laws regard all} Columbia (S. C.) Telescone,—" Let us declare, through the public journals 
who are mulattoes, or above the grade of muluttoes, as white. of our country, that the question of slavery is not, and shall not be open 

VIII. There is no law in the slave states, forbidding the several church | to discussion—that the system is deep-rooted among us, and must remain 
authorities making slave-holding an offence, for which those guilty of it] for ever; that the very moment any private individual attempts to lecture 
might be excluded from membership. upon its evils and immorality, and the necessity of putting means in opera. 

The Society of Friends exists in the slave-states— it excludes slave- | tion to secure us from them, in the same moment his tongue shall be cut 
holders. out and cast upon a dunghill.” 

The United Brethren exist as a church in Maryland and Virginia, slave] Augusta (Geo.) Chronicls.—“ He [Amos Dresser] should have been 
states. Their annual conference for these two states (ia which are thirty | hung up as bigh as Haman, to rot upon the gibbet, until the wind whistled 
preachera) met in February last. through bis bones. The cry of the whole south should be death, instante 

The following is an extract from its minutes :— pEATu, to the abolitionist, wherever be is caught.” 

“No cherge is preferred agaiust any (preachers,) except Franklin [Amos Dresser, now a missionary in Jamaica, was a theological student 
Echard and Moses Michael. at Lane Seminary, near Cincinnati. In the vacation (August 1855) he 

“ It appeared in evidence that Moses Michael was the owner of a female | undertook to sell bibles in the state of Tennessee, with the view to raise 
sleve, which is contrary to the discipline of our church. Conference | means farther to continue bis studies. Whilst there, he fell under suspi- 
therefore resolved, that unless brother Michael manumit or set free such | cion of being an abolitionist, was arrested by the vigilance committee 
sleve in six months, he no longer be considered a member of our church.” | whilst attending a religious meeting in the neighbourhood of N ashville, 

IX. When ecclesiastical councils excuse themselves from acting for | the capital of the state, and after an afternoon and evening's inquisition 
the removal of slayery from their respective communions, by saying, they | condemned to receive twenty lashes on his naked body. The sentence wag 
cannot legislate for the ubolition of slavery ; that slavery is a civil or political | executed on him, between eleven and twelve o'clock on Saturday night. 
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in the presence of most of the committee, and of an infuriated and blas- 
pheming mob. The vigilance committee (an unlawful association ) consisted 
of sixty persons. Of these, twenty-seven were members of churches ; 
one, a religious teacher, another, the Elder, who but a few days before, in 
the Presbyterian church handed Mr. Dresser the bread and wine at the 
communion of the J.ord’s Supper.] 

In the latter part of the summer of 1835, the slave-holders became 

tly alarmed at the progress of the principles of the abolitionists. Meet- 
ings were held by them througbout the south, in order to excite all classes 
of people to the requ.site degree of exasperation against the abolitionists. 
At one of these meetings, held at Clinton, Mississippi, it was 

Resolved, —“ That slavery through the south and west is not felt as an 
evil, moral or political, but it is recognized in reference to the actual, and 
not to any Utopian condition of our slaves, as a blessing both to 
master and slave.” 

2.— That it is our decided opinion, that any individual who dares to 
circulate, with a view to effectuate the designs of the abolitionists, any of 
the incendiary tracts or newspapers now in a course of transmission to 
this country, is justly worthy in the sight of God and man of immediate 
death ; and we doubt not, that such would be the punishment of any offender 
in any part of the State of Mississippi where he may be found. 

3.—"‘ That we recommend to the citizens of Mississippi to encourage the 
cause of the American colonization society, so long as in good faith it con- 
centrates its energies alone on the removal of the free people of colour out 
of the United States.” 

4.— That the clergy of the State of Mississippi be hereby recom- 
mended at once to take a stand upon this subject, and that their further 
silence in relation thereto, at this crisis, will in our opinion be subject to 
serious censure,” 

At Charleston, South Corolina, the post office was forced, the anti- 
slavery publications, which were there for distribution or farther trans- 
mission to masters, taken out and made a bon-fire of in the street, by a mob 
of several thousand people. 

A public meeting was appointed to be held a few days afterward, to 
complete, in the same spirit in which they were commenced, preparations 
for excluding anti-slavery publications from circulation, and for ferreting 
out persons suspected of favouring the doctrines of the abolitionist that they 
might be subjected to Lynch law. At this assembly the Charleston 
Courier informs us ; 

“The clergy of all denominations attended in a body lending their 
sanction to the proceedings, and adding by their presence to the impressive 
character of the scene.” 

It was there resolved,— That the thanks of this meeting are due to the 
reverend gentlemen of the clergy in this city who have so promptly and so 
effectually responded to public sentiment, by suspending their schools in 
which the free coloured population were taught; and that this meeting deem 
it a patriouc action worthy of all praise, and proper to be imitated by other 
teachers of similar schools throughout the State.” 

The alarm of the Virginia slave-holders was not less—nor were the 
Chee in the city of Richmond, the capital, less prompt than the clergy in 
Charleston, to respond to“ public sentiment.” Accordingly on the 29th 
July, they assembled together, and 

Resolved. unanimously, —' That we earnestly deprecate the unwarrant- 
able and highly improper interference of the people of any other State with 
the domestic relations of master and slave.” 

“That the example of our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles, in not 
interfering with the question of slavery, but uniformly recognizing the 
relations of master and servant, and giving full and affectionate instruction 
to both is worthy of the imitation of all ministers of the gospel.“ 

That we will not patronize nor receive any pamphlet or newspaper of 
the anti-slavery societies, and that we will discountenance the circulation 
of all such papers in the community.” 

“ That the suspicions which have prevailed to a considerable extent 
against ministers of the gospel and professors of religion in the State 
of Virginia, as identified with abolitionists are wholly unmerited—be- 
lieving as we do, from extensive acquaintance with our churches and 
brethren, that they are unanimous in opposing the pernicious scheme of 
abolitionists.” 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
(700,000 Members. ) 

Tn 1780, four years before the Episcopal Methodist church was re- 
gularly organized in the United States, the conference bore the following 
testimony against slavery :— 

„The conference acknowledges that slavery is contrary to the laws of 
God, man, and nature, and hurtful to society; contrary to the dictates 
of conscience and true religion; and doing what we would not others 
should do unto us.” 

In 1784, when the church was fully organized, rules were adopted, pre- 
scribing the times at which members who were already slave-holders, 
should emancipate their slaves. These rules were succeeded by the 
following :— 

“ Every person concerned, who will not comply with these rules, shal] 
have liberty quietly to withdraw from our society within the twelve months 
following, the notice being given him as aforesaid ; otherwise the assistants 
shall exclude him the society.” 

No person holding slaves shall in future be admitted into society, or 
to the Lord's Supper, till he previously comply with these rules con- 
cerning slavery.” 

bose who buy, or sell, or give [slaves] away, unless on purpose to 
free them, shall be expelled immediately.” 

“In 1785, the following language was held :— 

We do hold in the deepest abhorrence the practice of slavery, 
and shall not cease to seek its destruction by all wise and prudent 
means.” 

In 1801 :— 

„We declare that we are more than ever convinced of the great evil of 
African slavery, which still exists in these United States.” 

Every member of the society who sells a slave shall, immediately after 
full proof, be excluded from the society,” &c. 

“The annual conferences are directed to draw up addresses for the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves to the legislature.“— Proper com- 
mittees shall be appointed by the annual conferences, out of the most re- 
spectable of our friends, for the conducting of the business; and the 
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presiding elders, elders, deacons, and travelling 5 shall procure as 
many proper signatures as possible to the addresses; and give all the 
assistance in their power, in every respect to aid the committees and to 
further the blessed undertaking. Let this be continued from year to year 
till the desired end be accomplished.” 

1836. The general conference met in May, in Cincinnati, a town of 
48,000 inbabitants, and the metropolis of the free state of Ohio. An 
Anti-slavery Society had been formed there a year or two before. A meet- 
ing of the society was appointed for the evening of the 10th of May, to 
which the abolition delegates attending the conference were invited.“ Of 
those who attended, two of them made remarks appropriate to the occa- 
sion. On the 12th of May, Rev. S. G. Roszell presented in the conference 
the following preamble and resolutions :— 

“ Whereas, great excitement bas pervaded this country on the subject 
of modern abolitionism, which is reported to bave been incressed in this 
city recently, by the unjustifiable conduct of two members of the general 
conference in lecturing upon, and in favour of that agitating topic ;—and 
whereas, such a course on the part of any of its members is calculated to 
bring upon this body the suspicion and distrust of the community, and 
misrepresent its sentiments in regard to the point at issue ;—and whereas, 
in this aspect of the case, a due regard for its own character, as well as a 
just concern for the interests of the church confided to its care, demand a 
full, decided, and unequivocal expression of the views of the general con- 
ference in the premises.” Therefore, 

1. Resolved,—" By the delegates of the annual conference in general 
conference assembled, that they disapprove in the most unqualified sense, 
the conduct of the two members of the general conference, who are 
reported to have lectured in this city recently, upon, and in favour of, 
modern abolitionism.” 

2. By the delegates of the annual conferences in general conference 
assembled,—that they are decidedly opposed to modern abolitionism, and 
wholly disclaim any right, with, or intention, to interfere in the civil and 
political relation between master and slave, as it exists in the slave-holding 
states of this union.” 

The preamble and resolutions were adopted—the first resolution by 122 
to 11—the last by 120 to 14. 

An address was received from the Methodist Wesleyan conference in 
England, in which the anti-christian character of slavery, and the duty of 
the Methodist was plainly, yet tenderly and affectionately brought before 
it. The conference refused to publish it. 

In the Pastoral Address to the churches, are these 

It cannot be unknown to you, that the question of slavery in the 
United States, by the constitutional compact which binds us together as a 
nation, is left to be regulated by the several state legislatures themselves ; 
and thereby is put beyond the control of the general government, as well 
as that of all ecclesiastical bodies; it being manifest that in the slave-hold- 
ing states themselves, the entire responsibility of its existence, or non- 
existence, rests with those state legislatures.” © è © «“ These facts 
which are only mentioned here as a reason for the friendly admonition 
which we wish to give you, constrain us as your pastors, who are called to 
watch over your souls, as they must give account, to exhort you to abstain 
from all abolition movements and associations, and to refrain from patroniz- 
ing any of their publications,” &c. ° 

From every view of the subject which we have been able to take, and 
from the most calm and dispassionate survey of the whole ground, we have 
come to the only safe scriptural and prudent way for us, both as ministers 
and people to take, is, wholly to refrain from this agitating subject,” &c. 

The temper exhibited by the general conference, was warmly sympa- 
thized in by many of the local conferences, not only in the slave states 
but in the free. 

The Ohio annual conference had a short time before, 

1. Resolved, —“ That we deeply regret the proceedings of the aboli- 
tionists, and anti-slavery societies in the free states, and the consequent 
excitement produced thereby in the slave states; that we, as a conference, 
disclaim all connexion and co-operation with, or belief in the same; and 
that we hereby recommend to our junior preachers, local brethren, and 
private members within our bounds, to abstain from any connexion with 
them, or participation of their acts in the premises whatever.” 

2. That those brethren and citizens of the north, who resist the aboli- 
tion movements with firmness and moderation, are the true friends to the 
church, to the slaves of the south, and to the constitution of our common 
country,“ &c. 

The New York annual conference met in June, 1836, and 

1. Resolved, — That this conference fully concur in the advice of the 
late general conference, as expressed in their 5 address. 

2. That we disapprove ot the members of this conference patronizing, 
or in any way giving countenance to a paper called Zion's Watchman, . 
because in our opinion, it tends to disturb the peace and harmony of the 
body, by sowing dissensions in the church.“ 

3. That although we would not condemn any man, or withhold our 
suffrages from him on account of his opinions merely, in reference to the 
subject of abolitionism, yet we are decidedly of the opinion, that none 
ought to be elected to the office of deacon, or elder in our church, unless 
he give a pledge to the Conference, that he will refrain from agitating the 
church with discussions on this subject, and the more especially as the one 
promises, ‘‘ reverently to obey them to whom the charge and government 
over him is committed ; following with a glad mind and will, their godly 
admonitions,” and the other with equal solemnity, promises to “ maintain 
and set forward, as much as lieth in him, quietness, peace, and love among 
all christian people, aud especially among them that are, or shall be com- 
mitted to his charge.” 

In 1838, the same conference, resolved :— 

“ As the sense of this conference, that any of its members, or proba- 
tioners, who shall patronize Zion’s Watchman, either by writing in com- 
mendation of its character, by circulating it, recommending it to our people, 


° The Rev. Mr. Lovejoy, who was afterwards slain by the mob in 
defending his press, at Alton, Illinois, was present at the meeting. He 
was on his way from St. Louis, where he then resided, to Pittsburg, to 
attend the general assembly of the presbyterian church. 

t Zion’s Watchman is a newspaper devoted to the anti-slavery cause 
and the religious interests of the Methodist Episcopal church. It is edited 
by the Rev. La Roy Sunderland, of that church. 
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or procuring sabecribers, or by collecting or remitting monies, shall be 
deemed guilty of indiscretion, and dealt with accordingly.” 
The preachers—judging by the vote on the anti-abolition resolutions— 


were expected of course to conform to the advice in the Pastoral address, 


The New York conference—the most influential—set the example of 


exacting a pledge from the candidates for orders, that they wouftl not agi- 
tate the subject of slavery in their congregations. The official newspapers 
of the connexion, would of course be silent. Therefore, as a measure for 
wholly excluding the slavery question from the church, it was of the last 
importance thet Zion's Watchman, an unofficial paper, and earnest in the 
cause, should be prevented from circulating among the members. 

Having seen in what spirit the conferences of the free states were will- 
ing to act, we will now see what was the temper of the conferences in the 
slave states. They were not under the same necessity as the free state con- 
ferences, of guarding against agitation, by the young men who would apply 
for order: for in the sla 


religion was, to steel their own consciences. 


Baltimore Conference resolved :—‘‘ That in all cases of adminis- 
tration under the general rule in reference to buying and [or] selling men, 
women, and children, & c. it be, and hereby is recommended to all commit- 
tees, as the sense and opinion of this conference, that the said rule be 
taken, construed, and understood, so as not to make the guilt or innocence of 
the accused to depend upon the simple fact of purchase or sale of any such 
slave or slaves, hut upon the attendant circumstances of cruelty, injustice, 
or inbumanity, on the one hand, or those of kind purposes, or good inten- 
tions on the other, under which, the transactions shall have been perpe- 
trated ; and farther, it is recommended that in all such cases, the charge be 
brought for immorality, and the circumstances adduced as specifications 


under that charge.” 


TBE GEORGIA ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 


Resolved unanimously that: — Whereas, there is a clause in the disci- 
pline of our church, which states, that we are as much as ever convinced 
of the great evil of slavery ; and whereas the said clause has been perverted 
by some, and used in such a manner as to produce the impression that the 


Methodist Episcopal church believed slavery to be a moral evil.” 


Therefore resolved,—‘ That it is the sense of the Georgia annual con- 


ference, that slavery as it exists in the United States, is not a moral evil.” 


Resolved,— That we view slavery as a civil and domestic institution, 
and one with whicb, as ministers of Christ, we have nothing to do, further 
to 
him and his master the benign influences of the religion of Christ, and aid- 


than to ameliorate the condition of the slave, by endeavouring to impart 


ing both on their way to heaven.” 


Oo the motion, it was resolved unanimously,—‘ That the Georgia 
annual conference regard with feelings of profound respect and approbation, 
the dignified course pursued by our several superintendents or bishops in zup- 
pressing the attempts that have been made by various individuals to get up 
and protract an excitement in the churches and country on the subject of 


abolitionism.” 


Resolved, further,—‘ That they shall bave our cordial and zealous sup- 


port in sustaining them in the ground they have taken.” 
3 SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 


The Rev. W. Martin, introduced resolutions, similar to those of the 


Georgia conference. 


The Rev. W. Capers, D.D., after expressing his conviction that“ the 
sentiment of the resolutions was universally held, not only by the minis- 
ters of that conference, but of the whole south; and after stating, that 
“the only true doctrine was, it belongs to Cæsar, and not to the church, 


offered the following as a substitute :— 

“ Whereas, we hold that the subject of slavery in these United States 
is not one proper for the action of the church, but is exclusively appro- 
priate to the civil authorities, 

Therefore, Resolved, —“ That this conference will not intermeddle 
with it, farther than to express our regret that it has ever been intro- 
duced, in any form, into any one of the judicatures of the church. 

Brother Martin accepted the substitute. 

_ “ Brother Betts asked, whether the substitute was intended as imply- 
ing that slavery, as it exists among us, was not a moral evil? He under- 
stood it as equivalent to uch a declarat ion. 

“Brother Capers explained, that his intention was to convey that senti- 
ment fully and unequivocally ; and that he had chosen the form of the 
substitute for the purpose, not only of reproviug some wrong doings at the 
north, but with reference also to the general conference. If slavery 
were a moral evil (that is sinful,) the church would be bound to take cog- 
mizance of it; but our affirmation is, that it is not a matter for her 


jurisdiction, but is exclusively appropriate to the civil government, and of 


course not sinful. 

The substitute was then unanimously adopted. 

On motion of brother N. Tally, the second Fridays in April and 

September were appointed to be observed as days of fasting and prayer.“ 
| SENTIMENTS OF NON-SLAVE-HOLDING METHODIST MINISTERS. 

Rev. N. Bangs, D.D., of New York: 

“ Jt appears evident, that however much the apostles might have 
deprecated savery as it then existed throughout the Roman empire, he 
did not feel it his duty, as an ambassador of Christ, to disturb those 
relations which subsisted between master and servants, by denouncing 
slavery as such a mortal sin, that they could not be servants of Christ in 
such a relation.” 

Rev. E. D. Simms, Professor in Randolph, Macon College, a Methodist 
Institution : 

“ These extracts from HOLY WRIT UNEQUIVOCALLY ASSERT THB RIGHT 
OF PROPERTY IN sLAvEs, together with the usual incidents of that right; 


auch as the power of acquisition and disposition in various ways, according 
to municipal regulations. The right to buy and sell, and to transmit to 


children by way of inheritance, is clearly stated. The only restriction on 

the subject, is in reference to the market, in which slaves or bondsmen 

were to be purchased. 
Upon the whole, then, 


whether we consult the Jewish polity insti- 
tated by God himself; PaA 


: or the uniform opinion and practice of mankind 
in all ages of the world; or the injunctions of the New Testament and 
Fe law; we are brought to the conclusion, that slavery is not 


“ Having established the point, that the first African slaves were 


ve states, they were comparatively few, and being 
brought up under the influence of slavery, were considered sound on that 
subject. The poiat of most interest to the slave-holding, professors of 


legally brought into bondage, the right to detain their children in bondage, 
follows as an indispensable consequence. 

5 91050 we see that the slavery which exists in America, was founded 
in right.” 

The Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D.D., late President of the [Methodist]! Wes- 
leyan University in Connecticut: 

„The relation of master and slave, may, and does in many cases, exist 
under such circumstances, as to free the master from the just charge and 
guilt of immorality.” 

© 1 Cor. vii. 20—23. 

This text seems mainly to enjoin and sanction the filling continuance 
of their present social relations ; the freeman was to remain free, and the 
slave, unless emancipation should offer, uus to remain a sluve.” 

“The general rule of christianity not only perm‘ts, but in supposable 
circumstances, enjoins a continuance of the master’s authority. 

“The New Testament enjoins obedience upon the slave as an obliga- 
tion due to a present rightful authority.“ 

Rev. Elijah Hedding, D.D., one of the six Methodist Bishops :— 

“ The right to hold a slave is founded on this rule, Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them; for this is the law and the prophets.“ - CA. Ad. and Journal, 
Oct. 20, 1937. 

SENTIMENTS OP SLAVE-HOL.DING METHODIST MINISTERS. 

The Rev. William Winans, of Mississippi, in the general conference, 
in 1836 :— l 

“ He was not born in a slave state—he was a Pennsylvanian by birth. 
He had been brought up to believe a slave-holder as great a villain as a 
horse-thief; but he had gone to the south, and long residence there had 
changed his views; he hac become a slave-holder on principle... 
Though a slave-holder himself, no abolitionist felt more sympathy for 
the slave than he did—none had rejoiced more in the hope of a comi 
period, when the print of a slave's foot would not be seen on the soil. 
+ © «It was important to the interests of slaves, and in view of the 
question of slavery, that there be christians who were slave-holders. 
Christian ministers should be slave-holders, and diffused throughout the 
south. Yes, sir, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, should be slave- 
holders ;—ye3,—he repeated it boldly—there should be members, and 
deacons, and ELDERS, and BISHOPS, too, who were slave-holders.“ 

The Rev. J. Early, of Virginia, on the same occasion :— 

“ Sir, - We have no energy. But if a majority of this conference have 
no energy—not enough of it, to protect their own honour from insult and 
degradation—be it known, that there are in the conference those who 
have—aND WHO OUGHT TO RE BY THEMSELVES. It is full time, for you, 
sir, to speak out—to testify that you have some ae for yoursel ves to 
say that you have some regard for your honour. Submit to this, sir! If 
wg submit to this, we are prepared to submit to anything.“ 

The Rev. J. H. Thornwell, at a public meeting held in South Carolina, 
supported the following resolutions :— 

% That slavery as it exists in the south is no evil, and is consistent with 
the principles of revealed religion; and that all opposition to it arises from 
a misguided and fiendish fanaticism, which we are bound to resist in the 
very threshold.” 

‘ That all interference with this subject by fanatics, is a violation of 
our civil and social rights—is unchristian and inhumane leading neces- 
sarily to anarchy .and bloodshed ; and that the instigators are murderers 
and assassins. 

„That any interference with this subject, on the part of Congress, 
must lead to a dissolution of the union.“ 

The Rev. George W. Langhorne, of North Carolina, thus writes to the 
Editor of Zion’s Watchman, under date, June 25th, 1836. 

J, sir, would as soon be found in the ranks of a banditti, as numbered 
with Arthur Tappan and his wanton co-adjutors. Nothing is more 
appalling to my feelings as aman, contrary to my principles as a christian 
and repugnant to my soul as a minister, than the insidious proceedings of 
such men. 

If you have not resigned your credentials asa minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, I really think that, as an honest man, you should now 
do it. In your ordination vows you solemnly promised to be obedient to 
those who have rule over you; and since they (the general conference] 
have spoken, and that distinctly, too, on this subject, and disapprobate 

our conduct, I conceive you are bound to submit to their authority or 
eave the church.” 

The Rev. J.C. Postell, in July, 1836, delivered an address at a public 
meeting at Orangeburgh Court-house, S. C., in which he maintains; 
1. That slavery is a judicial visitation. 2. That it is not a moral evil. 
3. That it is supported by the Bible. He thus argues his second point :— 

It is not a moral evil. The fact thatslavery is of Divine appointment 
would be proof enough with the christian, that it could not be a moral 
evil. But when we view the hordes of savage marauders and human 
cannibals enslaved to lust and passion, and abandoned to idolatry and 
ignorance, to revolutionise them from such a state, and enslave them 
where they may have the gospel, and the privileges of christians; so far 
from being a moral evil, it isa merciful visitation. If slavery was either the 
invention of man or a moral evil, it is logical to conclude, the power to 
create has the power to destroy. Why then has it existed? And why 
does it now exist amidst all the power of legislation in state and church 
and the clamour of abolitionists? It is the Lord's DOINGS AND MARVEL. 
LOUS IN OUR BYgs: and had it not been done for the best, God alone 
who is able long since, would have overruled it. Ir is By Diving Ar- 
POINTMENT.” i 

On that occasion the same rev. gentleman read a letter which he had 
addressed to the editor of Zion’s Watchman—of which the following are 
extracts :— 

« To La Roy Sunderland, &c. 

Did you calculate to misrepresent the Methodiat discipline, and say it 
supported abolitionism, when the general conference, in) their late reso- 
lutions, denounced it as a libel on truth.” ‘Oh, full of all subtlety, thow 
child of the devil? all liars, saith the sacred volume, shall have their 
part in the lake of fire and brimstone.” 

I can only give one reason why you have not been indicted for a libe]—~ 
The law says, The greater the truth, the greater the libel ;’ and as your 
paper has no such ingredient, it is construed but a small matter. But if 
you desire to educate the slaves, I will tell you how to raise the money 
without editing Zion's Watchman ; you and old Arthur Tappan come out 
to the south this winter, and they willraise one hundred thousand dollars 
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New Orleans, itself, will be pledged for it. Desiring no further 
acquaintance with you, and never expecting to see vou but once in time 


or eternity, that is at judgment, I subscribe myself, the friend of the 
Bible, and the opposer of the abolitionists. 


J.C. PosTELL, 
Orangeburgh, July 21st, 1836. 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE ron 1540 
Held its session in May, in Baltimore. 

The Rev. Silas Comfort appealed from a decision of the Missouri 
conference, of which he was a member, That conference had convicted 
him of mal-administration,” in admitting the testimony of a coloured 
person in the trial of a white member of the church. The general con- 
ference reversed the decision of the Missouri conference. The southern 
delegates insisted on something being done, to counteract the injurious 
influence which the decision of the general conference would have on the 
Methodist church in the slave states. 

The Rev. Dr. A. J. Few, of Georgia, proposed the following :— 

Resolved, —““ That it is inexpedient and unjustifiable for any preacher 
to permit coloured persons to give testimony aguinst white persons, in 
any state where they are denied that privilege by law.” 

This was carried. It was inconsistent with the decision in Comfort’s 
case. What was to be done? The conference was getting into increasing 
perplexity. It would be best if it could be done, to rid itself of the whole 
subject. A motion was made to reconsider the decision in Comſort's Case, 
with a view, if it should be carried, to move, not to entertain his appeal. 
Should this latter prevail, a motion could then be made to reconsider Dr. 
Few's resolution. If this should be carried, by another motion it could 


be laid on the table, and kept there. In this way the whole matter might 
be excluded. 


The motion to reconsider the Comfort case was carried. So was the 
motion, nol lo entertain the appeal. But the motion to reconsider Dr. 
Few's resolution failed. Pending the debate, the southern delegates 
became alarmed. lest it would prevail, 

In order to soothe the northern delegates, the following substitute was 
offered by the Rev. William A. Smith, of Virginia. [The same who in 
the general conference of 1436, publicly wished the Rev. Orange Scott, a 
leading abolitionist—also of the general conference— in heaven.”’} 

Resolved,—“ That the resolution offered by A. J. Few, and adopted 
on Monday the !5th instant, relating to the testimony of persons of colour, 
be reconsidered and amended so as to read as follows, viz.—** That it is 
tinexpedient and unjustifiable for any preacher among us to admit Of persons 
of colour to give testimony on the trial of while persuns in any slave-holding 
state where they are denied that privilege in trials ut law : Provided, that 
when an annual conference in any such state or territory shall judge it 
expedient to admit of the introduction of such te 


stimony within its bounds 
it shall be allowed so to do.“ : 


However, the southern delegates were unanimous, (with a single ex- 
ception) and the-substitute was lost by an even vote. 

The efforts made to“ harmonize” the slave-holding and the non-slave- 
holding delegates, had thus far failed. It was not , however, abandoned. 
With that view, Bishop Soule, acting as the representative of the other 
Bishops, introduced three resolutions. We have not been able to procure 
ap of them. In Zion's Watchman, we find them substantially stated 
thus :— 


1. “ The action of the general conference in the Comfort case war not 
intended to express or imply, that it was either expedient or justifiable 
to admit the testimony of coloured 


it tl | persons in states, where such testi- 
mony eis rejected by the civil authorities. 


2. “ [t was not intended by the adoption of Dr. Few’s resolution, to 
prohibit the admission of it, when the civil authorities or usage authorizes 
its admission. 

3. „% Expresses the undiminished regard of the general conference fur 
the coloured population.” 


Immediately on the passage of Dr. Few's resolution, the ‘ official 
members (forty-six in number) of the Sharp Street and Asbury Coloured 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Baltimore,” protested and petitioned 
against it. The following passages are in their address -— 

The adoption of such a resolution, by our highest ecclesiastical judi- 
catory—a judicatory composed of the most experienced, and the wisest 
brethren in the church, the choice selection of twenty-eight annual con- 
ferences, has inflicted, we fear, an irreparable injury upon eighty thousand 
souls for whom Christ died—souls, who by this act of your body, have 
been stript of the dignity of christians, degraded in the scale of humanity, 
and treated as criminals, for no other reason than the colour of their skin! 
Your resolution has, in our humble opinion, virtually declared, that a 
mere physical peculiarity, the handywork of our all-wise and benevolent 


Creator, is prina facie evidence of incompetency to tell the truth, or is an 
unerring indication of unworthiness to 


bear testimony against a fellow- 
being, whose skin is denominated white. N 
“ Brethren, out of the abundance of the heart 
grievance is before you! If you have any regard for the salvation of the 
eighty thousand immortal souls committed to your care ; if you would not 
thrust beyond the pale of the church, twenty-five hundred souls in this city 
who have felt determined never to leave the church that has nourished and 
brought them up ; if you regard us as children of one common Father— 
and can, upon reflection, sympathize with us as members of the body of 
Christ—if you would not incur the fearful, the tremendous responsibility 
of offending not only one, but many thousands of his little ones; we 
conjure you to wipe from your journal, the odious resolution which is 
ruining our people.” 


A Coloured Baltimorean,” writing to the Editor of Zion's Watch- 
man, says :— 


& The address was presented to one of 
the Baltimore conference, and su 
How many of the members of 
thing is certain, 


we have spoken. Our 


the secretaries, a delegate of 
bssquently given by him to the Bishops. 
the conference saw it, I know not. One 
it was not read to the conference.” 

SENTIMENTS BXPRESSED DURING THE DEBATES.. 

Rev. W. Capers, D.D., of Charleston, South Carolina :— 

*¢ ‘Valued the quotations which had been made from the early disciplines 
and minutes ; there was no kind of property that he valued so high as the 
works which contained them ; they were the monuments of that primitive 
Methodism which he loved.“ He then read from the minutes of 1780 


84, and 85, and attempted to show, from the smallness of the church, and 
the little connexion that it had with slave 


ry in 1780, that it adopted the 
language which was precisely consistent with its circumstances, and just 


such language as he would adopt under similar circumstances; but in 
1784 and 85, when the church had extended further and became more 
entangled with slavery, there was a corresponding ſaltering in the language 
of the church against it. But in 1800, the church fell into a great error 
on this subject—an error which he had no doubt those who were so unfor- 
tunate as to fall into, very deeply deplored. The conference authorized 
addresses to the legislatures, and memorials to be circulated by all our 
ministers, and instructed them to continue these measures from year to 
year, till slavery was abolished. He had no doubt, that the men engaged 
in this work were sincere and pious, but they soon perceived that it was 
a great error, and abandoned it.“ He thanked the brother from Canada 
(Rev. Egerton Ryerson,) for the strong sympathy he had expressed for 
southern institutions.“ Notwithstanding the representations, that a 
part of the discipline was a dead letter, in the south, yet, he assured them, 
that they received the whole of it—they were under the whole of it— 
acknowledged it all,—but, said he, you must take heed what discipline 
you make for us now; if the chapter on slavery had not long been in the 
discipline, you could not put it there now. I repeat, therefore, you must 
beware what laws you make for us! You may easily adopt such measures 
as will effectually hedge up our way, and make us slaves. We cannot be 
made slaves ; beware, therefore, I say, what discipline you give us! Be 
cautious what burthens vou impose upon us! We know what our work 
is,—it is to preach to and pray tor the slaves.” 

Rev. Mr. Crowder. of Virginia — 

In its civil aspect, neither the general government, or any other 
government, ecclesiastical or civil, either directly or indirectly, has a 
right to touch slavery.” In its ecclesiastical aspect“ we are bound by 
the twenty-third article of our religion, to subinit to the civil regulations 
of the state under which we live.“ In its moral aspect—“Slavery was 
not only countenanced, permitted, and regulated by the Bible, but it was 
positively tmstluled by Gop ninszir—he had in so many words EN- 
JOINED it.“ 

The Rev. Joshua Soule, D.D., of Ohio, (one of the Bishops,) in advo- 
cating the reconsideration of the decision in Comfort's case, said :— 

“It will be recollected my brethren, that the Missouri Conference fixed 
no censure—not a particle of censure upon the character ot Silas Comfort; 
the law therefore would not justify an appeal to this body. If that untor- 
tunate word ‘mal-administration, had not been used in connexion wath 
the case, it would never have found its way here.“ “I do not express 
merely my own opinion in this case; it is the united opinion of your 
superintendents (Bishops,) and it is by their request that I address yon 
on this occasion.” 


Rev. Mr. Peck, of New York, who moved the reconsideration of Dr. 
Few's resolution :— 

“That resolution, said he, was introduced under peculiar circumstances, 
during considerable excitement, and he went for it as a peace-offering to 
the South, without sufficiently reflecting upon the precise import ot its 
phraseology; but after a little deliberation, he was sorry: and he had 
been sorry but once, and that was all the time; he was convinced that, if 
that resolution remained upon the journal, it would be disastrous to the 
whole northern church.“ 

Rev. D. A. J. Few, of Georgia, the mover of the original re- 
solution :— 


‘Look at it! What do you declare to us in taking this course? Why, 


simply, as much as to say, we cannot sustain you in the condition which 
you cannot avoid!’ We cannot sustain you in the necessary conditions of 
slave-holding ;— one of its necessary conditions being the rejection of negro 
testimony! If itis not sinful to hold slaves, under all circumstances, it is 
not sinful to hold them in the only condition, and under the only circum- 
stances, which they cun be held. The rejection of negro testimony is one 
of the necessary circumstances, under which slave-holding can exist: 
indeed, it is utterly impossible for it to exist without it ; theretore it is 
not sinful to hold slaves in the condition, and under the circumstances 
which they are held at the south, inasmuch as they can be held under no 
other circumstances.* ® If you believe that slave-holding is necessarily 
sintul, come out with the abolitionists and honestly say so. If you 
believe that slave-holding is necessarily sinful, you believe we are 
neces arily sinners: and if so, come out and honestly declare it, and let 
us leure you. * We want to know distinctly, precisely, and honestly, 
the position which you take. We cannot be tampered with by you any 
longer. We have had enough of it. We are tired of your sickly 
sympathies.* If you are not opposed to the principles which it involves, 
unite with us, like honest men, and go home and boldly meet the conse- 
quences. We say again, you are responsible for this state of things! for it 
is you who have driven us to the alarming point, where we find our- 
selbes.“ You have made that resolution absolutely necessary to the 
quiet of the south! But you now revoke that resolution! And, you pass 
the Rubicon! Let me be not misunderstood. I say, you pass the Rubicon! 
If you revoke, you revoke the principle which that resolution involves, 
and you array the whole south against you, and we must separate! If 
you accord to the principle which it involves, arising from the necessity 
of the case, stick by it, ‘though the heavens perish!’ But if you persist 
on reconsideration, I ask in what light will your course be regarded in 
the south? What will be the conclusion there, in reference to it Why, 
that you cannot sustain us as long as we hold slaves! It will declare in 
the face of the sun, we cannot sustain you, gentlemen, while you retain 
your slaves!’ Your opposition to the resolution is based upon your 
opposition to slavery; you cannot therefore maintain your consistency, 
unless you come out with the abolitionists, and condemn us at once and for 
ever; or else refuse to reconsider.” 


The Rev. William Winans, of Mississippi: (the same who was a dele- 
gate to the general conference in 1836.) 

„He was never more deeply impressed with the solemnity of his situa- 
tion—the act of this afternoon will determine the fate of our beloved 
Zion! Will you meet us half-way ? Have you the magnanimity to consent 
to a compromise? I pledge myself, in behalf of every southern man, 
that if you will affirm the decision in the case of Silas Comfort, we will 
give up the resolution; but if you refuse to affirm, and wrest from us 
that resolution, you stab us to the vitals! Repeal that resolution, and 
you pass the Rubicon! Dear as union is, sir, there are interests at stake 
in this question which are dearer than union! Do not regard us as 
threatening! But what will become of our beloved Methodism ? The 
interests of Methodism, throughout the whole south, are at stake! We 
can, however, endure to see the houses of God forsaken, and our wide ex- 
tended, and beautiful fields, which we have long been cultivating, laid 
waste and turned into a moral wilderness But what is to become of the 
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poor slave? I entreat of you to pause! You effectually shut out the 
consolations and hopes of the gospel from hundreds and thousands of poor 
slaves ? I call heaven to record against you this day, that if you repeal 
that resolution, you seal the damnation of thousands of souls! I beseech 
you as upon my knees not to do it.“ 

The Rev. Mr. Collins, of 

% Admonished the conference, that the moment they rescinded that 
resolution, they passed the Rubicon. The fate of the connexion was 
sealed.” 

The Rev. William A. Smith, of Virginia, 

“ Agreed with the brother from Mississippi, that there were interests 
involved in this question dearer than untoy itself, however dear that might 
be. Southerners are not prepared to commit their interests, much less 
their consciences to the holy keeping of northern men. Conscience was 
involved in this matter, and they could not be coerced.” 

Rev. Nathan Bangs, D.D., of New York: 

“ We were on a snag, and he believed he could help us off. He per- 
ceived a way to get out of the difficulty, and proceeded to read three 
resolutions, one of which went to affirm the «decision of the Missouri 
conference in the Comfort case. He concluded with a proposition to 
refer the whole case to a committee, to see if something could not be done 
to harmonize the conference. 

Rev. P. P. Sandford, of 

“ Brethren spoke as though there were no interests involved in this 
question but southern and western, but he could assure brethren of their 
entire mistake. The north and east were as deeply concerned in the 
issue of this question as the west and south. ° He was surprised at 
the course of Dr. Bangs, who, when the Missouri case was pending, 
retired without the bar, and thus dodged the question; and when Dr. 
Few's resolution was passed, he sat still in his chair, and refused to do 
his duty, but now he comes forward with a series of resolutions entirely 
inconsistent with all the facts in the case, with the very benevolent 
intention to enlighten us on the subject !! But what does he say? Why 
he declares that he believes that this conference ought to affirm the 
decision of the Missouri conference in the case of Silas Comfort! And 
what was that decision? Why, that it is mal-administration to admit 
the testimony of acoloured man in the trial of a white man! So that 
Comfort was condemned, as appears from the journals of that con- 
ference, solely for admitting the testimony of a coloured man! And Dr. 
Bangs is the man who declares upon this floor, that that decision ought to 
be affirmed by this conference! He was perfectly astounded! Brethren, 
talk of compromise! Is there any compromise in this?“ 

Bishop Soule spoke in favour of the compromise resolutions of the Rev. 
Mr. Smith :— 

“It was in view of the vast but jeoparded interests of our beloved 
Zion; with a view to promote the union of our extended ecclesiastical 
confederation, that he ventured to speak on the present occasion. He 
would lay one hand upon the north and east, and the other upon the 
south, and constrain them to harmonize. He had listened to the speeches 
of brethren, and he perceived that the waters were troubled, but he was 
not alarmed; our ship is not wrecked, and he had no doubt but that we 
should bring her safe through. * * He had listened to the intima- 
tions of the possible necessity of adopting this measure, but brethren had 
approached so near together, that they only appeared to differ as to the 
modus operandi of doing the thing, which all seemed to agree should be 
done. He could not, therefore, believe that brethren were in earnest in 
intimating the probability of a division [of the church] on so trifling 
an occasion. He had heard the appeals from brethren of the south with 
unmingled sympathy, because he was acquainted with the sonth: he was 
familiar with the difficulties which brethren from that region struggled 
with, ° ° © Weare in danger of forgetting, that men born in the 
south are much better qualified to judge of the bearing which particular 
measures will have upon that region, than those of the north can be. He 
thanked the brother from Georgia, (Dr. Few) for his kind allusion to him 
and regretted that he was understood to take ground against the Dr., for 
he agreed with him entire). The brethren from the south came 
forward with all that frankness which characterizes southern men; I say, 
with all that frankness which characterizes southern men, for this'is a 
distinguishing trait in their character, and propose a conciliatory plan, 
which he thought could not fail to harmonize the great majority: I say 
the great majority, for I despair of giving satisfaction to all. * * He 
could not possibly see an objectionable feature in, or any unfavourable 
effect that would be likely to result from adopting them, either in the 
north or south. Does any one think that they may be disastrously used 
In the north, in favour of modern abolitionism? I neither sce it nor 
fear it. Permit me to say to the members of this general conference, 
who are connected with the abolition movements. that the brethren at 
the south are better judges, circumstanced as they are, than you can 
poenl be, in regard to erery thing connected with slavery. * ° œ 

urveying the whole ground of this unfortunate affair, and where is the 
man who dare come to the conclusion, that sufficient reasons have been 
developed in this controversy for dividing the body of Christ.” 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 
(500,000 Menbers.) 

In 1835 the Charleston Baptist Association addressed a memorial 
to the legislature of South Carolina, which contains the following :— 

“ The undersigned would further represent, that the said association 
does not consider that the holy scriptures have made the fact of slavery 
a question of morals at all. The Divine Author of our holy religion, in 
particular, found slavery a part of the existing institutions of society ; 
with which, if not sinful, it was not his design to intermeddle, but to leave 
them entirely to the control of men. Adopting this, therefore, as one of 
the allowed arrangements of society, he made it the province of his 
religion only to prescribe the reciprocal duties of the relation. The 
question it is believed, is purely one of political economy. It amounts, 
in effect, to this— Whether the operatives of a shall be bought and 
sold, and themselves become property, as in this state; or whether they shall 
be hirelings, and their labour only become property, as in some other states ; 
in other words, whether an employer may buy the whole time of labour- 
ers at once, of those who have a right to dispose of it, with a permanent 
relation of protection and care over them, or, whether he shall be res- 
tricted to buy it in certain ‘portions only, subject to their control, and 
with no such permanent relation of care and protection. The right of 
masters to dispose of the time of their slaves e recog- 
nized by the Creator of all things, who is surely at liberty to vest the right 
17 * 


of property over any object in whomsoever he pleases. That the lawful 
possessor should retain this right at will, is no more against the laws of 
society and good morals than that he should retain the personal endow- 
ments with which his Creator has blessed him, or the money and lands 
inherited from his ancestors, or acquired by his industry. And neither 
society, nor individuals, have any more authority to demand a relinquish- 
ment, without an equivalent, in the one case, than in the other. 

‘“ As it is a question purely of political economy, and one which in this 
country is reserved to the cognizance of the state governments severally, 
it is further believed, that the state of South Carolina alone has the 
right to regulate the existence and condition of slavery within her 
territorial limits; and we should resist to the utmost every invasion 
of this right, come from what quarter and under whatever pretence it 
may. 

In 1835, the following query, referring to slaves, was presented to the 
Savannah River Baptist Association of ministers :— 

“ Whether, in case of involuntary separation of such a character as to 
preclude all prospect of future intercourse, the parties ought to be allowed 
to marry again? 

Answer,—‘‘ That such separation among persons situated as our slaves 
are, is civilly a separation by death, and they believe, that, in the sight of 
God, it would be so viewed. To forbid second marriages in such cases, 
would be to expose the parties, not only to stronger hardships, and strong 
temptations, but to church censure, for acting in obedience to their masters, 
who cannot be expected to acquiesce in a regulation at variance with 
justice to the slaves and to the spirit of that command which regulates 
marriage among christians. The slaves are not free agents, and a dissolu- 
tion by death is not more entirely without their consent, and beyond their 
control, than by such separation.“ 

Sept. 1835. The ministers and messengers of the Goslien Association, 
assembled at Free Union, Virginia, state“ The most of us have been, 
born and brought up in the midst of this population. Very many of us, 
too, have been ushered into life under inauspicious circumstances, having 
no patrimonies to boast, and inheriting little else from our parents but an 
existence andaname. We have, however, through the blessing of God, by a 
persevering course of industry and rigid economy acquired a competent sup- 
port for ourselves and families; and as areward for our laborious exertion 
we received such property [slaves] as was guaranteed to us, not only by 
the laws of our individual states, but by those of the United States. In 
consideration whereof we unanimously adopt the following resolutions :— 

J.“ That we consider our right and title to this property altogether 
legal and bond fide, and that it is a breach of the taith pledged in the 
federal constitution, for our northern brethren to try, either directly or 
indirectly, to lessen the value of this property or impair our title thereto.” 

2. ‘* That we view the torch of the incendiary, and the dagger of the 
midnight assassin, loosely coneealed under the specious garb of humanity 
and religion falsely so called.” 

3. That we consider there is something radically wrong in the logic 
of those would-be philanthropists at the north, who lay it down as one of 
their main propositions, that they must do what is right regardless of 
consequences, inasmuch as they will not venture to come, this side of the 
Potomac to teach and lecture publicly where (they say) this crying evil 
exists.“ 

SENTIMENTS OP INDIVIDUAL BAPTISTS. 

The late Rev. Lucius Bolles, D D., of Massachusetts, Cor. Sec. Am. 
Bap. board for Foreign Missions :— 

(1834) * There is a pleasing degree of union among the multiplying 
thousands of Baptists, throughout the land.“ Our southern 
brethren are generally, both ministers and people, slave-holders.“ 

Rev. R. Furman, D. D. of South Carolina. 

“ The right of holding slaves is clearly established in the Holy Seri 
tures, both by precept and example.—Exxposition of the views of the 
Baptists addressed to ine Governor of S. Carolina, 1833. 

Dr. Furman died not long afterward. His legal representatives thus 
advertise his property for sale :— 

„Notice. — On the first 1 7 9 February next, will be put up at 
public auction, beſore the cuurt e, the follow ty, belongi 
to the estate of the late Rev. Dr. Furman, viz:— ee 

A plantation or tract of land on and in the Wataree Swamp. A 
tract of the first quality of fine land, on the waters of Black River. A 
lot of land in the town of Camden. A Library of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, chiefly Theological. 27 NEOROES, some of them very prime. Two 
mules, one horse, and an old wagon.” 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
(350,000 Members.) 

In 1793, the general assembly not very long after it was organised 
adopted the“ judgment” of the New York and Philadelphia synods, in 
favour of Universal liberty.“ In 1794, it adopted the following as a 
note to the Eighth commandment, as expressing the doctrine of the 
church on slave-holding : — 

‘¢ 1 Tim. i. 10. The law is made for man-stealers. This crime amo 
the Jews exposed the perpetrators of it to capital punishment: Exodus 
xxi. 15; and the apostle here ciasses them with sinners of the first rank. 
The word he uses, in its original import, comprehends all who are con- 
cerned in bringing any of the human race into slavery, or in retain: 
them in it. Hommum fures, qui servos vel liberos abducunt, retinent 
vendunt, vel emunt,—Stealers of men are all those who bring off slaves or 
freemen, and keep, sell, or buy them. To steal a freeman, says Grotius 
is the highest kind of theft. In other instances, we only steal human 
property, but when we steal, or retain men in slavery, we seize those who 
in common with ourselves, are constituted by the original grant lords of 
the earth.” 

But the church contented itself with recording its doctrine. No rules 
of discipline were enforced. The slave-holders remained in the church 
adding slave to slave, unmolested ; not only unmolested, but bearing the 
offices of the church. In 1816, the general assembly, while it called 
slavery a mournful evil,” directed the srasurg of the note to the 
eighth commandment. In 1818, it adopted an xxpression oF viwa” 
in which slavery is called a gross violation of the most precious and 
sacred rights of human nature, but instead of requiring the instant aban- 
donment of this violation of rights,” the assembly exhorts the violators 
“to continue and increase their exertions to effect a total abolition of sla- 
very, with no greater delay than a regard to the public welfare demande” 
and recommends that if a christian professor sell a slave who is 
also in communion with our church,” without the consent of the alavo, 
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the seller should be suspended till he should repent and make repa- 
rat ion. i 


The reality of slavery in the presbyterian church, since 1818, may be 
known from the following testimonies :— 

The Rev. James Smylie, A. M., of the Amite Presbytery, Mississippi, 
in a pamphlet, published by him a short time ago in favour of American 
slavery, says :— 

“ If slavery be a sin, and advertising and apprehending slaves, with a 
view to restore them to their masters, is a direct violation ot the Divine 
law, and if the buyiny, selling, or holding a slare FOR THE SAKE OF GAIN, 
is a heinous sin and scandal, then, verily, THREE-FOURTHS OF ALL THE 
Episcorpatians, METHODISTS, Baptists, and PRESBYTERIANS, IN ELEVEN 
STATES OF THE Union, are of the devil. They ‘ hold,’ if they do not buy 
and sell slaves, and, with few exceptions they hesitate not to © apprehend 
and restore runaway slaves, when in their power.“ 

In 1834, the Synod of Kentucky appointed a committee of twelve to 
report on the condition, &c., of the slaves. This passage occurs in the 
report :— 

Brutal stripes and all the various kinds of personal indignities, are 
not the only species of cruelty which slavery licenses. The Jaw does not 
recognise the family relations of the slave ; and extends to him no pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of domestic endearments. The members of a 
slave family may be forcibly separated, so that they shall never more meet 
until the final judgment. And cupidity often induces the masters to 
practice what the law allows. Brothers and sisters, parents and children, 
husbands and wives are torn asunder, and permitted to see each other no 
more. These acts are duily occurring in the midst of us. The shrieks and 
the agony, often witnessed on such occasions, proclaim with a trumpet- 
tongue, the iniquity and cruelty of our system. ‘The cries of these suf- 
ferers go up to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. There is not a neigh- 
bourhood, where these heart-rending scenes are not displayed. ‘There is 
not a village or road that does not behold the sad procession of manacled 
outcasts, whose chains and mournful countenances tell that they are 
exiled by force from all that their hearts held dear. Our church, years 
ago, raised its voice of solemn warning against the flagrant violation of 
every principle of mercy, justice, and humanity. Yet we blush to 
announce to you and to the world, that this warning has been often dis- 
regarded, even by those who hold to our communion. Cases have often 
occurred in our own denomination, where professors of the religion of mercy 
have torn the mother from her children, and sent her into a merciless and 
returnless exile, Yet acts of discipline have rarely [never] followed such 
conduct.“ 

In 1835, Mr. Stewart, of Illinois, a ruling elder, in a speech urging 
the general assembly of which he was a member, to act on the subject 
of slavery, bears this testimony to the existing state of things in the 
presbyterian church. 

hope this assembly are prepared to come out fully and declare their 
sentiments, that slave-holding is a most flagrant, and heinous six. Let 
us not pass it by in this indirect way, while so many thousands and tens 
of thousands of our fellow-creatures are writhing under the lash, often 
inflicted, too, by ministers and elders of the presbyterian church. 

+ + * 9 


In this church, a man may take a free- born child, force it away from 

its parents, to whom God gave it in charge, saying, Bring it up for 

me, and sell it as a beast or hold it in perpetual bondage, and not only 

escape corporeal punishment, but really be esteemed an excellent chris- 

tian. Nay, even ministers of the gospel, and doctors of divinity, may 

engage in this unholy traffic, and yet sustain their high and holy calling. 
e +t + + 


„ Elders, ministers, and doctors of divinity, are with both hands, 
engaged in the practice.“ e ° + + 


The speech from which the above is extracted, was made in support of 
various memorials and petitions from members of the presbyterian church, 
asking that the general assembly might proceed to carry out its princi- 
ples as they were avowed in 1794 and in 1818. Nothing was done this 
session, further than to refer all such memorials and petitions to a com- 
mittee, (a majority of whom was known to be opposed to the{prayer of the 
memoralists,) to report at the next session in 1836. 

At the meeting of the assembly in 1836, the first thing that was done, 
—to conciliate the excited slave-holders—was to elect one of them to be 
Moderator. 

The majority of the committee appointed in 1835, of which the Rev. 
Samuel Miller, D. D., and theological professor, was chairman, did 
accordingly report at the session of 1836, as follows :— 

„That after the most mature deliberation, which they hive been able 
to bestow on the interesting and important question referred to them 
they would most respectfully recommend to the general assembly, the 
adoption of the following preamble, and resolution 

„% Whereas, the subject of slavery is inseparably connected with the 
laws of many of the states in this union, with which it is by no means 
proper for an ecclesiastical judicatory to interfere, and involves many 
considerations in regard to which great diversity of opinion and intensity 
of feeling are known to exist inthe churches represented in this assem- 
bly: And whereas, there is great reason to believe, that any action on the 
part of this assembly in reference to this subject, would tend to distract 
and divide our churches, and would probably, in nowise promote the 
benefit of those whose welfare is immediately contemplated in the memo- 

rials in question.” 

Therefore, resolved, — l.“ That it is not expedient forthe assembly to 
take any turther order in relation to this subject. 

2. That as the notes which have been expunged from our public for- 
mularies, and which some of the memorials referred to the committee 
request to have restored, were introduced irregularly—never had the 
sanction of the church—and therefore, never possessed any authority— 
the general assembly has no power, nor would they think it expedient 
to assign them a place in the authorized standards of the church.“ 

The minority of the committee, the Reverends Messrs. Dickey and 
Beman, reported the following resolution :— 

Resolve l,—1. ‘ That the buying, selling, or holding a human being as 
property, is in the sight of God a heinous sin, and ought to subject the 
doer of it to the censures of the church. 

2.“ That it is the duty of every one, and especially of every christian, 
who may be involved in this sin, to free himself from its entanglement 
without delay. 


3. That it is the duty of every one, especially of every christian, in 


the meekness and firmness of the gospel, to plead the cause of the poor 
and needy by testifying against the principle and practice of slave-holding; 
and to use his best endeavours to deliver the church of God from the 
evil; and to bring about the emancipation of the slaves in these United 
States, and throughout the world.” 


The slave-holding delegates to the number of forty-eight, met apart, 
and resolved,— 

‘< That it the general assembly shall undertake to exercise authority 
on the subject of slavery, so as to make it an immorality, or shall in 
any way declare that christians are criminal in holding slaves, that a 
declaration shall be presented by the southern delegation, declining 
their jurisdiction in the case, andour determination not to submit to such 
decision.” 

At an adjourned meeting they adopted the following preamble and 
resolution, to be presented in the assembly, as a substitute for those of 
Dr. Miller :— 


“ Whereas, the subject of slavery is inseparably connected with the 
laws of many of the states of this Union, in which it exists under the 
sanction oi said laws, and of the constitution of the United States; and 
whereas, slavery is recognized in both the Old and New Testaments as 
an existing relation, and is not condemned by the authority of God; 
therefore resolved,—The general assembly have no authority to assume 
or exercise jurisdiction, in regard to the existence of slavery.” 

The whole subject was finally disposed of by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution :— 

“ Inasmuch as the constitution of the presbyterian church, in its pre- 
liminary and fundamental principles, declares that no church judicatories 
ought to pretend to make laws to bind the conscience in virtue of their 
authority; and as the urgency of the business of the assembly, and the 
shortness of the time during which they can continue in session, render 
it impossible to deliberate and decide judiciously on the subject of slavery 
in its relation to the church; therefore, resolved, — That this whole sub- 
ject be indefinitely postponed.” 

A large number of memorials and petitions went up to the general 
assembly of 1837. They were referred to a committee of which the 
Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, a slave-holder of South Carolina—the same who 
was moderator the year before—was chairman, After detaining them 
till nearly the usual time for the final adjournment of the assembly, he 
reported that “ the committee had had a number of papers submitted to 
them from various synods, churches, and individuals, men and women, 
on the subject of slavery: and the committee had unanimously agreed, 
(with the exception of a single member,) to direct that they be returned 
to the house; and that he should move to lay the whole subject on the 
table : which was accordingly done by a vote of 97 to 28. 

In 1838, the presbyterian church separated on doctrinal differences. 
Instead of one general assembly, there were now two, known as the 
old school,” and the ‘ new school.” In the convention which was 
held by the old school preparatory to the separation it was resolved :— 

That in the judgment of this convention, it is of the greatest conse- 
quence to the best interests of our church, that the subject of slavery 
shall not be agitated or discussed in the sessions of the ensuing general 
assembly, and if any motion shall be made, or resolution offered, touching 
the same, this convention is of opinion that the members of convention in 
that body ought to unite in disposing of it, as tar as may be possible 
without debate.” 

Since the separation, the course of the old school has been regulated 
by the spirit of this resolution. It has done nothing on the subject. 

Petitions and memorials against slavery were presented, in the new 
school assembly, at its first session in 1838, and referred to a committee, 
which reported —“ that the applicants for reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves have withdrawn their papers.“ The committee was discharged. 

In 1839, it referred the whole subject to the presbyteries to do what 
they might deem advisable. 

In 1840, a large number of memorials and petitions against slavery was 
sent in, and referred to the usual committve. The committee reported 
a resolution—referring to what had been done last year—declaring it 
tmexpedient for the ussembly to do anything further on the subject. Several 
attempts were made by the abolition-members of the Assembly to obtain 
a decided expression of its views, but they proved ineffectual, and the 
whole subject was indefinilely posipomed. Why, it may be asked—espe- 
cially by those who, at the time the separation took place, flattered them- 
selves that the new school would show itself really opposed to slavery— 
Why, has such been brought about? The answer is plain: the new 
school assembly is more solicitous to have the favour of the few slave- 
holders who are members, than to have the blessings of the poor who are 
perishing in their grasp more earnest to equal the old school in numbers 
than to outstrip it in righteousness. 

SENTIMENTS OF PRESBYTERIES AND SYNOD8. 

Although many of the influential presbyterian ministers in the free 
states, especially in the cities and large towns, have shown themselves 
ready to second the slave-holding ministers and Jaymen in their opposition 
to abolitionism, from some cause it has happened that the free-state 
presbyteries and synods, have not committed themselves directly on the 
question. They have attempted to stay the progress of abolitioni-m by 
resolutions bearing on it indirectly ; but well understood by those who 
were to act under them as intended to exclude as far as was sate, the 
question of abolition from the churches. Such resolutions of presbyterian 
councils as are at hand, have been passed by presbyteries and synods in 
the slave states. 


HOPEWELL PRESBYTERY SOUTH CAROLINA: 
1.“ Slavery has existed in the church of God from the time of 
Abraham to this day. Members of the church of God have held 
slaves bought with their money, and born in their houses; an 
this relation is not only recognized, but its duties are defined 
clearly both in the Old and New Testaments. 

2.“ Emancipation is not mentioned among the duties of the 
master to his slave, while obedience‘ eveu to the froward’ master 
is enjoined upon the slave. Shs 
3. “ No instance can be produced of an otherwise orderly christian 
being REPROVED, much less EXCOMMUNICATED from the church, 
for the single act of holding domestic slaves, trom the days of 
Abraham down to the date of the modern abolitionist.” 

HARMONY PRESBYTERY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 


“ Whereus, sundry per ons in Scot'and and England, and others 
in the north, east, and west of our country, have denounced slavery 
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as obnoxious to the laws of God, some of whom have presented 
before the general assembly of our church, and the Congress of 
the nation, memorials and petitions, with the avowed object of 
bringing into disgrace slave-holders, and abolishing the relation of 
master and slave :—And whereas, from the said proceedings, and 
the statements, reasonings, and circumstances connected therewith, 
it is most manifest that those persons ‘know not what they say, 
nor whereof they affirm ? and with this ignorance discover a spirit of 
self-righteousness and exclusive sanctity,” &c. 

Therefore, 1. Resolved, —“ That as the kingdom of our Lord is 
not of this world, His church as such has no right to abolish, alter, 
or effect any institution or ordinance of men, political or civil, &c. 

2. Resolved :—“ That slavery has existed from the days of those 
650 old slave-holders and patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 

who are now in the kingdom of heaven,) to the time when the 
apostle Paul sent a runaway home to his master, Philemon, and 
wrote a christian and fraternal letter to this slave-holder, which we 
find still stands in the canon of the scriptures—and that slavery has 
existed ever since the days of the apostle, and does now exist. 

3. Resolved :—* That as the relative duties of master and slave 
are taught in the scriptures, in the same manner as those of parent 
and child, and husband and wife, the existence of slavery itself is 
not opposed to the will of God; and whosoever has a conscience too 
tender to recognize this relation as lawful, is ‘ righteous over much,’ 
is ‘ wise above what is written, and has submitted his neck to the 

oke of men, sacrificed his christian liberty of conscience, and 
eaves the infallible word of God for the fancies and doctrines 
of men.” 
CHARLESTON UNION PRESBYTERY : 

It is a principle which meets the views of this body, that slavery, 
as it exists among us, is a political institution, with which ecclesi- 
astical judicatories have not the smallest right to interfere ; and in 
relation to which, any such interference, especially at the present 
momentous crisis, would be morally wrong, and traught with the 
most dangerous and pernicious consequences. The sentiments 
which we maintain, in common with Christians at the south, of every de- 
nomination, are sentiments which so fully approve themselves to our 
consciences, are so identified with our solemn convictions of duty, 
that we should maintain them under any circumstances.” 

Resolved,—* That in the opinion of this Presbytery, the holding 
of slaves, so far from being a sıx in the sight of God, is no where 
condemned in his holy word—that it is in accordance with the 
example, or consistent with the precepts of patriarchs, apostles, and 
prophets, and that it is compatible with the most fraternal regard 
to the best good of those servants whom God may have committed 
to our charge ; and that, therefore, they who assume the contrar 
position, and lay it down as a fundamental principle in mora 
and religion, that all slave-holding is wrong, proceed upon false 
principles.” i 

SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA: 

Resolved, unanimously,—[Dec., 1834.] “That in the opinion 
of this Synod, Abolition Societies, and the principtes on which they 
are founded, in the United States, are inconsistent with the in- 
terests of the slaves, the rights of the holders, and the great 
principles of our political institution. 

SYNOD OF VIRGINIA: : 

“The committee to whom were referred the resolutions, &c., have 
according to order, had the same under consideration—and respect- 
fully report that in their judgment, the following resolutions are 
. and proper to be adopted by the Synod at the present 

ime. 

“ Whereas, the publications and proceedings of certain organized 
associations, commonly called anti-slavery, or abolition societies, 
which have arisen in some parts of our land, have greatly disturbed 
and are still greatly disturbing the peace of the church, and of the 
country ; and the Synod of Virginia deem it a solemn duty which 
they owe to themselves and to the community to declare their 
sentiments upon the subject ; therefore, 

Resolved, unanimously,—“ That we consider the dogma fiercely 
promulgated by said associations—that slavery as it exists in our 
alave-holding states is necessarily sinful, and ought to be immedi- 
ately abolished, and the conclusions which naturally follow from that 
dogma, as directly and palpably contrary to the plainest principles 
of common sense and common humanity, and to the clearest 
authority of the word of God.” . 

The above are all of the old school. The following is from a 
Nor, 1848) new school church, in Petersburg, Virginia, (16th 

Ov., 2— 

“ Whereas, the General Assembly did, in the year 1818, pass 
a law which contains provisions for slaves, irreconcilable with our 

Civil institutions, and solemnly declaring slavery to be a sin against 
—a law at once offensive and insulting to the whole southern 
community.” 

l. Resolved, —“ That, as slave-holders, we cannot consent longer 
oo ia connexion with any church where iiie he a 

ute conferring the right upon slaves to arraign their masters 
before the judicatory of the cherch- ani that too for the act of selling 
them without their consent first had and obtained.” 

2. “ That as the Great Head of the church has reco ? 
relation of master and slave, we conscientiously believe that slavery is 
not a sin against God as declared by the General Assembly.“ 

„ 3. “ That there is no rany more oppressive than that which 
is sometimes sanctioned by the operation of ecclesiastical law.” 
SENTIMENTS OF PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS. 

Tan Rev. Garnvinsr Sraina, , D.D., of New York: 

At the anniversary of the American colonization society at the city of 
Washington, in 1839, this gentleman appeared on the platform as one of 
the speakers, with Mr. George D. Wise, (M. C.) of Virginia, a slave- 

r and professed duellest. The latter had said in his speech, the best 
colt to meet the abolitionists was with“ "a best,” [gunpowder] and 
Rev > 


ized the 


steel. The Sun, one of the New York city jou tells us—the 
Doctor “ spoke with sympathy the sentiments of the South as evinced 
in the speech of Mr, Wise,” a 


Since this, Dr. S. has preached a series of sermons to his congregation 
on slavery in its scriptural relations. These sermons have been printed, 
and are looked on by the pro-slavery party as highly serviceable to their 
cause. ` 

The Rev. Joer Parren, D.D. PRESIDENT or THE PRESBYTERIAN 
TneoLocicaL Seminary, New Vork :— 

“ Abolition might be pronounced a sin as well as slavery.” 

This was said, according to the American papers, at the last session of 
the (N. S.) general assembly, in supporting the proposition of a slave- 
holder, that “all action on the subject of slavery, should be declared by 
that body beyond its relations and functions.” 

The Rev. Dr. P. at the beginning of the Anti-slavery movement in the 
United States was an abolitionist. He was sent to New Orleans, being 
thought eminently fitted as a christian minister, to contend, against the 
prevailing iniquities of that slave-holding city. He had not been there 
long, before he became a colonizationist. He happened to be at Alton, 
(Illinois) at the time the mob spirit was beginning to show its bloody 
intents toward the Rev. Mr. Lovejoy. His injurious remarks in public 
against the abolitionists were thought to have contributed,—without 
having been so intended—to excite the mob to the fatal issue which took 
place. He afterwards returned to New York; was elected pastor of the 
Tabernacle church, of which Mr. Lewis Tappan was a member; resisted 
the formation by that gentleman of an Anti-slavery society among the 
members of the church; prosecuted Mr. T. before the church sessions 
on various charges, with the view of ejecting him from the church, and 
has, generally, since his return to New York, distinguished himself by 
bitterness of spirit and language against the Anti-slavery cause. Since 
all which, he has been made a D.D. and president of the (N. S.) Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. 

Tur Rev. Samver H. Cox, D.D. of the City of Brooklyn, moved the 
indefinite postponement of thé slavery questioni at the last (N. S.) general 
assembly. On the motion being carried, he exultingly said, Our Vesu- 
vious is safely capped for three years — the assembly not meeting again 
till 1843. Dr. Cox was at one time an abolitionist. 

Tue (cate) Rev. Joun H. Rics, D. D. of Virginia, Theological Pro- 
fessor, &c. 

“ I am most fully convinced that slavery is the greatest evil in our 
country except Whiskey.” 

Tue Rev, Wirviam S. Plummer, D.D. of Richmond: 

[This gentleman is one of the old school party. He was absent from 
Richmond at the time the clergy in that city purged themselves in a body, 
from the charge of being favourably disposed to abolition. [See page 9.) 
On his return, he lost no time in communicating to the chairman of the 
committee of correspondence,” his agreement with his clerical brethren. 
The passages quoted, occur in his letter to the chairman.] 

“I have carefully watched this matter from its earliest existence, 
and everything I have seen or heard of its character, both from its 
patrons and its enemies, has confirmed me, beyond repentance, in 
the belief, that, let the character of Abolitionists be what it may 
in thesight of the Judge of all the earth, this is the most meddle- 
some, impudent, reckless, fierce, and wicked excitement I ever saw. 

“If Abolitionists will set the country in a blaze, it is but fair 
that they should receive the first warming at the fire. 

“Let it be proclaimed throughout the nation, that every move- 
ment made by the fanatics (so far as it has any effect in the south) 
does but rivet every fetter of the bondsman—diminish the pro- 
bability of anything being successfully undertaken for making him 
either fit for freedom, or likely to obtain it. Wehave the authority 
of Montesquieu, Burke, and Coleridge, three eminent masters of 
the science of human nature, that of all men, slave-holderg are 
the most jealous of their liberties. One of Pennsytvania’s most 
gifted sons has lately pronounced the south, the cradle of liberty. 

“ Lastly —Apbolitionists are like infidels, wholly unaddicted to 
martyrdom for opinion’s sake. Let them understand that they will 
be caught. [Lynched] if they come among us, and they will take 
good heed to keep out of our way. There is not one man amo 
them who has any more idea of shedding his blood in this cause, 
than he has of making war on the Grand Turk.” 

Rev. Thomas S. Witherspoon, of Alabama, writing to the Editor 
of the Emancipator :— . 

*I draw my warrant from the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, to hold the slave in bondage. The principle of holding 
the heathen in bondage is recognized by God. * œ ‘When the 
tardy process of the law is too long in redressing our grievan 
we of the South, have adopted the s remedy of Ju 
Lynch—and really I think it one of the most wholesome and 
salutary remedies for the malady of northern fanaticism that can 
be applied, and no doubt my worthy friend, the editor of the 
Emancipator and Human Rights, would feel the better of its 
enforcement, provided he had a southern administrator. I go to 
the Bible for my warrant in all moral matters. Let your 
emissaries dare venture to cross the Potomac, and I cannot promise 
you that their fate will be less than Haman’s. Then beware how 
you goad an insulted, but magnanimous people to deeds of 


desperation.” x 

"Hev. Robert N. Anderson, of Virginia : 

“To the Sessions of the 5 Congregations within the 
bounds of the West Hanover Presbytery :— 

“ At the approaching stated meeting of our Presbytery, I desi 
to offer a preamble and string of resolutions on the subject of the 
use of wine in the Lord’s supper ; and also a ble and string 
of resolutions on the subject of the treasonable and abominabl 
wicked interference of the Northern and fanatics, wi 
our political and civil rights, our property, and our domestic con- 
cerns. You are aware that our clergy, whether with or without 
reason, are more suspected by the public than the clergy of other 
denominations. Now, dear christian brehren, I hum y ox it 
as my earnest wish, that you gwit yourselves like men. ere be 
any stray goat of a minister among you tainted with the blood- 
hound principles of abolitionism, let him be ferreted out, silenced, 
excommunicated, and left to the public to disposes of him in other 


i “ Your affectionate brother in the Lord, 
“ Roszat N. Aupenson.” 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The number of members in this church is not known. It is, however, 
small when compared with the number in any of the thurches that have 
been mentioned. Its congregations are mostly in the cities and towns, 
and they generally consist of persons in the wealthier classes of society. 
This, together with the smallness of its numbers and the authorily of the 
bishops, has prevented it from being much agitated with the anti-slavery 
question. Its leading ministers, so far as they concern themselves at all 
about the slavery question, are in favour of the American Colonization 
scheme. Their influence is, therefore, decidedly adverse to emancipation. 
The prevailing temper ot the Protestant Episcopal church is thus testified 
of by John Jay, Esq., of the city of New York,—himself an Episcopalian 
—in a pamphlet, entitled Thoughts on the duty of the Episcopal 
church in relation to slavery:“ 

Alas! for the expectation that she would conform to the spirit of her 
ancient mother She has not merely remained a mute and careless spec- 
tator of this great conflict of truth and justice with hypocrisy and cruelty, 
but her very priesis and deucons may be seen ministering at the altar of 
slavery, offering their talents and influence at its unholy shrine, and 
openly repeating the awful blasphemy, that the precepts of our Saviour 
sanction the system of American slavery. Her northern (free state) clergy, 
with rare exceptions, whatever they may feel upon this subject, rebuke it 
neither in public nor in private: and her periodicals, far from advancing 
the progress of abolition, at times oppose our societies, impliedly defend- 
ing slavery, as not incompatible with christianity, and occasionally with- 
holding information usetul to the cause of freedom.” 

Although apparently desirous of keeping clear of all connexion with the 
anti-slavery movement, the Episcopalians have not failed, when a suitable 
Opportunity presented itself, to throw their influence against it. 

The Rev. Peter Williams, rector of St. Philip's church, New York, a 
coloured gentleman, was one of the executive committee of the American 
Anti-slavery society, in 1534, when the abolitionists were exposed in 
their persons and property to the fiercest onsets of pro-slavery mobs. 
The bishop of the diocese [Rev. Benjamin F. Onderdonk, D. D.] required 
of Mr. Williams to relinquish his place in the committee, to which requi- 
‘sition Mr. W. thought it his duty to conform. 

Bishop Bowen of Charleston, South Carolina, not long after the meeting 
in that city, in which the “reverend gentlemen of the clergy,” had so 
handsomely and unanimously ‘responded to public sentiment,” volun- 
teered in an address to the convention of his diocese, a denunciation of 
the “ malignant philanthropy of abolition,” and contrasted “ the savageism 
and outlawry consequent on abolition,” with ‘ domestic servitude under 
the benign influence of christian principles and christian institutions !— 
principles and institutions which denied Sunday-school instruction to free- 
coloured children, and which, at the very time of the address, tolerated 
the offer in the Charleston Courier of fifty dollars for the head of a 
fugitive slave— principles and institutions which led Mr. Preston to declare 
in his place as a senator of the United States,“ Let an abolitionist come 
1 the borders of South Carolina —if we can catch him we will hang 

im.“ 

In 1836, a clergyman in North Carolina, of the name of Freeman, 
preached, in the presence of his Bishop (Rev. Levi S. Ives, D. D., a 
native of a free state,) two sermons on the rights and duties of slave- 
holders. In these he easayed to justify from the Bible, the slaverv both 
of white men and negros, and insisted that“ without a new revelation 
from heaven no man was authorized to pronounce slavery wrong.’ ‘The 
sermons were printed in a pamphlet, prefaced with a letter to Mr. Free- 
man from the Bishop of North Carolina, declaring that he had“ listened 
with most unfeigned pleasure” to his discourses, and advised their publi- 
cation as being“ urgently called for at the present time.” The Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the advancement of christianity in South Carolina” 
thought it expedient, and in all likelihood with Bishop Bowen's approba- 
tion, to republish Mr. Freeman's pamphlet as a religious tract ! 

The Churchman is edited by a Doctor of Divinity, late an instructor in a 
theological seminary, and enjoys the especial patronage of the Bishop of 
New York, and was recently officially recommended by him to the favour 
of the Convention. The editor has frequently assailed the abolitionists 
in his columns in bitter and contemptuous terms. He has even volunteered 
to defend the most cruel and iniquitous enactment of the slave code. In 
reference to the legal prohibition of teaching the coloured population to 
read, the editor says—“ All the knowledge which is necessary to salva- 
tion, all the knowledge of our duty toward God, and our duty toward our 
neighbour, may be communicated by oral instruction, and therefore a law 
of the land interdicting other means of instruction does not trench upon 
the law of God.” 

A certain congregation in the diocese of New York is said to hold its 
cemetery by a tenure which forbids the interment of any coloured person: 
so that if an episcopal coloured clergyman happen to die in that parish, 
he would be indebted to others than his episcopal brethren for a grave! 

There are instances of regularly ordained ministers, rectors of parishes— 
men having as valid a commission to preach the gospel as any other pres- 
byers in the episcopal church, who are virtually denied a seat in her 
ecclesiastical councils, solely hecause they are men of colour, ‘he rector of 2 
coloured church in Philadelphia is excluded by an express canon of the 
diocesan convention. 

“TNE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF TUF PROTESTANT FPISCOPAI 
cuvaci IN tur Unite States,” is in the city of New York. It is called 
the general seminary, hecause it is under the superintendence of the whole 
church ; the board of trustees being composed of the bishops er- officio. 
and upwards of one hundred clerical and lay gentlemen, representing the 
different states and territories of the union. It was intended, of course, 
fer the theological education of the protestant episcopal ministry, 

Alexander Crummel, a coloured young gentleman of New York, made 
application to become a * candidate for holy orders” in the church, and 

was duly admitted as such. In due time Mr. Crummel received from the 
bishop of the diocese, the usual circular in such cases, in which he was 
told “ unless you belong to the general theological seminary, as it is my 
wish that all the candidates of this diocese should, when not prevented by 
unavoidable circumstances. vou will be governed,” &c. j 

The section in the statutes of the seminary regulating admission is plain 
and imperative :—" Every person producing to the faculty s@isfactory 
evidence of his having been admitted a candidate for holy orders,” &c. 
* shall be received as a student of the seminary.” 

It does not appear trom the only account we have at hand, of this 
matter, that Mr, Crummel made application to the faculty. It is however, 


to be presumed he did, and that the faculty put him off by referring him 
to the board of trustees. To the board then, he made his application, of 
which an account is given in the following. 
EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES :—— 
“ Tuesday, June 25th, 1839. 

“A communication from Mr. Crummel, asking admission to the 
Seminary as a student was read, and on motion referred to a Com- 
mittee consisting of the following gentlemen, appointed by the 
chair :—Right Rev. Bishop Doane, Rev. Drs. Miluor, Taylor and 
Smith, Messrs. D. B. Ogden, Newton and Johnson.“ 

4 June 26th, 1839. 

“The Right Rev. Bishop Doane, chairman of the Committee 
on the petition of Mr. Crummel, asked to be relieved from further 
service on that Committee, which request was granted. 

“The Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania, was on 
motion appointed chairman of the committee, to fill the vacancy 
thus occasioned.” 

4 June 27th, 1839. 

“The committee on the petition of Mr. Cruminel, submitted 
the following :— 

“The committee to whom was referred the petition of Mr. 
Crummel, respectfully report that having N considered 
the said petition they are of tlie opinion that it ought not to be 
granted, and they accordingly recommend to the Board of Trustees 
the following resolution :—Resolved,—That the prayer of the 
petitioner be not granted. 

“ The Rev. Dr. Hawks,* moved that the resolution recommended 
in the report be adopted.” 

Mr. Huntingdon moved,— 


“That the whole subject be recommitted, with instructions 
to the committee to report, that the matters embraced in the 
petition of Mr. Crummel, are, according to Section 1, of Chap. 
VII. of the Statutes, referrible to the faculty rather than this 
board” -u motion was lost. 

(Through fear, we are constrained to believe lest the faculty 
would not, if compelled to act, refuse to Mr. Crummel a right that 
was so obviously his. ] 

Whereupon the question upon accepting the report and adopting 
the resolution recommended, was taken up aud decided in the 
affirmative. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Doane gave notice, that he should, 
on the morrow, ask leave to present to the board, and to enter 
upon the minutes, a protest against this decision. 

e Friday, June 28. 

“The Right Rev. Bishop Doane, who had yesterday given notice 
of his intention to ask leave to enter a protest, &c. changed 
his intention as to the manner of presenting the subject, and 
asked leave to state to the board his reasons, with a view to 
the entering of the same on the minutes, for dissenting from the 
vote of the majority on the report of the committee, to whom was 
referred the petition of Mr. Crummel. Leare was not granted.” 

During these proceedings, attempts were made by the bishop of New 
York, to prevail on Mr. Crummet! to withdraw his application for admis- 
sion. by assuring hin“ the members of the faculty were willing to impart 
to him | private] instruction in their respective departments; and that more 
evil than benefit would result both to the church and himself, by a formal 
application in his behalf for admission into the seminary.” 

The render will not have firled to notice with what care every allusion 
to the cause of refusing Mr. Crummel admission is excluded from the 
minutes and to feal that the very fact that the cause does not appear in the 
minutes—leaving it to be interred, thut it was for something too base to be 
recorded there—is an act of injustice to him that admits of no excuse. + 

An Episeopatian” of New Vork. jealous for the honour of his church, 
published in one of the journals of that citv, a full account of these pro- 
ceedines ‘The bishop of New York, made a short reply, to but one of his 
statements, (an immaterial one) and concluded by saying, that in the dis- 
charge of his dutiesend responsibilities he should not certainly be swayed by 
any appeal that might be made to popular feeling. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

We would have the reader bear in mind, that the foregoing presents 
but one side of the anti-slavery cause in the several churches whose pro- 
ceedings have been considered; and that in them all, there are abolition- 
ists earnestly labouring to purify them from the defilements of slavery ; 
and that they have strong encouragement to proceed, not only in view of 
what they have already effected toward that end, but in the steady increase 
of their numbers, and in other omens of success. 

We wish him also to bear in mind, that the churches which have been 
brought betore him are not the only American churches which are guilty 
in giving their support to slavery. Of others we have said nothing, simply 
becau-e, to examine their cavses, would be to make this work too long for 
the object we have in view and because enough has been said to show 
substantially the state of the slavery-question in America, so far as the 
CHURCH in that country is connected with it. 

Lastly. — We take pleasure in assuring him, that there are considerable 
portions of the Methodist— Baptist— and Presbyterian churches, as well 
as the entire of some of the smaller religious bodies in America, that 
maintain a commendable testimony against slavery and its abominations. 


* Dr. Hawks is the Historian of the Episcopal church in the 
United States. If it be true, as we have scen stated in an 
American newspaper, that this gentleman is himself of mixed 
blood—and his complexion a little favours the statement—it proves 
that the admixion does not deteriorate the intellectual powers; 
for in the oratory of the pulpit, and as a writer, Dr. H. stands, 
deservedly, among the distinguished men of America. 

t Mr. Crummel proposed a sbort ume since, becoming a student in the 
Andover (Massachusetts) Theological Seminaryv—a congregational insti- 


tution—where we presume, he is now preparing hinselt tor orders in the 
protestant episcopat church. 
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Advertisement. 


T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF BAPTIST 
MINISTERS in and around the cities of London and Westminster, 
held at Fen Court, October 6th, 18-40, 


REV. F. A. COX, D.D., LL.D., IN THE CHAIR. 


The Secretary presented, from the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, the following resolutions, as passed unani- 
mously at the General Anti-Slavery Convention, on the 18th, of June 
last; viz: 

1. That it is the deliberate and deeply-rooted conviction of this Cen- 
vention, which it thus publicly and solemnly expresses to the world, that 
slavery, in whatever form or whatever country it exists, is contrary to the 
eternal and immutable principles of just'ce, nnd the spirit and precepts of 
Christianity, and is therefore a sin against God, which acquires additional 
enormity when committed by nations professedly Christian, and in an age 
when the subject has been so generally discussed, and ils criminality so 
thoroughly exposed. 

“ 2. That this Convention cannot but deeply deplore the fact, that the 
continuance and prevalence of slavery are to be attributed, in» great degree, 
to the countenance afforded by many Christian churches, especially in the 
Western World, which have not only withheld that public and emphatic 
testimony against the crime which it deserves, but have retained in their 
communion, without censure, those by whom it is notoriously perpetrated. 

“ 3. That this convention, while it disclaims the intention or desire of 
dictating to christian communities the terms of their fellowship, respect- 
fully submit that it is their incumbent duty to separate from their 
communion all those persons who, after they have been fatthfully warned 
in the spirit of the gospcl. continue in the sin of enslaving their fellow- 
creatures, or holding them in slavery ; a sin by the commission of which, 
with whatever mitigating circumstances it may be attended in their own 
particular instance, they give the support of their example to the whole 
system of compulsory servitude, and the unutterable horrors of the 
slave-trade.”” 


On which, after a full discussion, it was resolved by a large majority, 
That this Board concurs in the sentiments expressed and the principles 


laid down in the foregoing resolutions. 
W. H. MURCH, D. D., 


Secretary to the Board. 


BRITISH SLAVE HOLDERS. IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN 
MINING ASSOCIATION. 


Tae document which we insert below will be read with 11905 
affliction and amazement. It opens up a subject to which 
we have repeatedly directed attention; and as it is called an 
introductory letter, still further disclosures may be expected. On 
the back of it we find the following memorandum by the writer, 
whose name, although not appended to the letter, is in our posses- 
sion, aud must be well-known to the parties immediately inte- 
rested :— The particulars herein described are to be found in the 
daily memorandum-book of the office of Gongo Soco.” 


Ax intnopuctory LETTER ADDRFSSED TO Sia T. F. Buxton, BART., on 1112 
FRIGHTFUL HORRORS OF MODERN SLAVERY, AS PRACTISED BY THE IMPER.AL 
Braziian MINING AssOCIATION IN THEIR MINES AT GONGO Soco, 


Sin,—A fter the community had, for many vears, expressed its ablor- 
rence of the atrocious kidnapping of the inbabitunts of Africa, of ths 
cruelties inflicted on them in their transportation to the British colonis, 
and of the daily tortures they underwent in the plantations, when Janced 
and disposed of as slaves for ever; after the strongest expression: of 
disgust and horror at this unnatural and monstrous trathc, which rendeed 
a few individuals wealthy who were hardened in crime, the legislature at 
length prohibited the trade, declared it thencefurward piracy, and the 
master and crew of all vessels engaged in it felons. 

When this abomination was thus put an end to, it was imagined hat 
the miserable fate of those desolate beings would be ameliorated. Ins*ad 
of which, the curt-whip and other modes of torture were more frely 
applied by the attorney or overseer, who, receiving a commission on he 
amount of produce raised, wrung as much labour as possible from thse 
outcasts of the world, in order that the suid commission might be ag- 
mented to the utmost. 

To terminate these revolting scenes, at the recollection of which ov’s 
nature shudders, the nation determined to buy up the slaves, that, thusby 
paying the planters the full value of each, they might at once be freed fim 
80 terrible a destiny. 

By this public sneriſice it was thought that Englishmen at least cold 
never, by any ingenuity, become the holders of slaves , could never agin 
inflict similar cruelties on that unfortunate race, for the mere gratilicata 
of avarice! 

We were however deceived. When selfishness is in quest of caingo 
unrighteous actions startle it from the acquisition, It is a hypocre, 
which in private slays, whilst in public it svinpathises. Whilst protessg 
ae it practises oppression; preaching christian benevole, 

t silently pursuing an unrelenting and premeditated persecution ! 
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This predominant vice of covetousness has been most singularly exem- 
plified within the last few years by many wealthy men, who have had no 
object in view but the securing of one or two per cent more in the investment 
of capital than was obtainable through the medium of public securities; 
and amongst these, some who have long figured in the world as philan- 
thropists have been the most conspicuous. 

Their designs having been frustrated in the British dominions, they have 
carried them into effect in other countries, and have tbere laid the founda- 
tion of slavery upon a system of atrocious cruelty fur surpassing anything 
ever known in the worst periods af West Indian depravity. 

Since 1825, many extensive Gold Mining Associations have been formed 
in London, whose operations are carried on in the Brazils. 

One of the most successful of these, whose ungodly shares ure now at 
a considerable premium, is the Imperial Brazilian, the office of which com- 
pany is at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 

This combination of men setting at defiance the general opinion of 
society, every benevolent feeling, and every law on the subject both 
divine and human, have bought large tracts of mineral land in the interior 
of the Brazils, some 400 miles from the capital, and fifty-five fathoms deep 
in the bowels of the earth they bave six or seven hundred slaves, occu- 
pied in the most severe toil for fourteen hours a day, with the exception of 
the time necessury for their scanty meals. 

In the West Indies, the slave enjoved the privilege of inhaling the. 
same fresh breeze which his inexcrable tormentcr breathed. In the mines 
of the Imperial Brazilan Association this comfort is for ever denied him, 


until the moment arrives when he has to drag bis wearied frame up fifty- 


five fathoms of ladder, and then he emerges from the dark, gloomy, 
melancholy caverns, where he has been buried and shut out from the light 
of day from sun-rise until it sets. 

The soil of those mines is a black sand, which no art can prevent from 
falling in. The consequence is, that from time to time numbers are 
buried alive, and when dug out, are dying, mutilated, or dead; and as the 
water filters rapidly through the sand, this mass of human misery are for 
ever labouring at the bottom of those swampy caverns, almost knee deep 
in mud. l 

Ihe ringing of a bell in the morning is the signal for the miners and the 
slaves to descend the shafts, Contrary to custom, it was one morning 
delayed a little beyond the usual time. About fifty miners and one 
hundred slaves were standing in anxious expectation around the inouth of 
one of the pits, when, to their extreme horror, it closed up to a depth of 
Jiftu fathoms. Had Providence apparently not intertered, one hundred and 
Siftu human beings would have been buried alive fifty fathoms under ground, 
which would have continued their grave fur ever, as the shaft will never 
again be cleared; and such a horrible fate a thousand ininers aad slaves are 
hial-le to daily. 

This common-sewer-like occupation entails upon them agues and other 
malignant fevers. ‘These they endeavour to avoid by drinking inordinately 
of the strong new rum of the country, which soon produces babitual and 
confirmed drunkenness. 

The West India apprenticed slaves were limited by law to forty-five 
hours labour weekly. The slaves of the benevolent and umane Imperial 
Brazilian Mining Association work nincty hours weekly ; that is, from four 
in the morning until six in the evening, or fourteen hours daily for six days, 
and the halt of Sunday. No recreation ever. Ihis company exacts the 
utmost pound from the bones and sinews and muscles of the black Catholic 
slaves, although they are forced to concede the usual Suints Days and 
Sundays to the Catholic dalourers on the estate. 

An avidity for gam brutalizes the human heart, and renders it insensible 
and indifferent to the miseries and privations of those even that it is in 
reason bound to commiserate, When there is no law present to lay u restraint 
upon its cupidity. 

In the West Indies the female apprenticed slaves were rever suffered to 
be stripped and logged; the male slaves only by en order trom two magis- 
trates, after an impartial examination beture thein. 

The mercitul Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, on the contrary, 
permi: the male and female slaves to be stripped indiseriininatelv, and most 
severely flogged, at the will, whim, or caprice of the person appointed for 
the tune to superintend them, and who may rot always be actuated by 
motives of justice; but this subject I shall revert to in my next. 

‘The cat-o'-nine tails used by the association is made of knotted whip- 
cord, which tears away portions of flesh from the back and shoulders, and 
when they are well mangled and mutilated, they are pickled in brine. This 
adds so insufferably to the tortures of the whip, that it is almost a refine- 
ment of the studied cruelties of the ancient Spanish inquisition, 

The surgeon stands by, and when the wretched victim faints with agony, 
which frequently happens several times during the punishment, he ad- 
ministers restoratives, in order that the whole amount may be inflicted ; on 
the system of Governor Wall, who was hanged for perpetrating similar 
cruelties. 

Another mode of torture practised by the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association on their male and female siaves, and one which is worthy of 
Nero himself, is this :—a piece of Drazil wood, which is as hard and as 
heavy as iron, is selected, iu length about twenty inches, and one inch and 
a-half thick. This is shaped into a long handle, with a thong at the end 
passing round the wrist, that tbe tormentor may secure a firm grasp of it, 
and a round flattened ball is left at the extremity, big enough tu cover the 
largest bluck's hand. The victim is forced to hold out his or her hund, 
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which is struck with this terrible instrument with tbe full swing and with | 


l ) | IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN THE 
all the weight and force of the most athletic arm. At every blow the UNITED STATES. 

sufierer is nearly brought to the ground, and by the time he or she las |, ae 

received the ordinary quantity the bones are braised, andthe flesh of the hands | TRE number of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter 
and fingers are swelled to a frightful extent. If anything were placed | last received, contains an article developing an important religious 
beneath the hand to prevent its recoil, every bore would bo literally | movement in the United States for the advancement of the anti- 
smashed to atoms at the first blow, Slavery cause. We insert it entire. 

The tollowing most revolting torture used to be inflicted by this assoc in- 
tion on its slaves, male and female, either us a punishment or to extort con- 
fession. I his is termed the ‘| humb-screw,” and was formerly practised In some anti-siuvery newspapers we perceive much severe remark, and 
in the Inquisition chamber. Some idea mav be formed of this deman-tike 


dften dowuright abuse against tue clergy as a body, on account of ther 
infliction, by fancying the thumb of a female being placed in a blacksmith’s | silence on the subject ot slavery, or their direct opposition to the abolition 


vice and gradually screwed up until another hair's breadth turn would | cause. We do not sympathize with tbis wholesale reproach, nor are we 
splinter the bones to pieces. In that country these infernal machines are disposed to engage in the crusade, commenced by certain abolitionists 
: alled “ auginbhos, which ironically means little angels,” but are really | 9gainst ministers of the gospel and the American churches. In propor- 
understood to be ‘little devils,” not an inappropriate appellation. tion to their numbers, we believe, there are us many abolitionists, to say the 
On some occasions the women have an iron mask fired on the face, and | least, among the clergy as among any other profession or class of men in 
an iron collar round the neck, and, with a number of small bells fastened | the country. And certainly no profession can point out among its mem- 
upon their petticoats, they are driven about the village from morning until | bers, more distinguished, uncompromising, and persevering champions of 
evening, by a ruffian appointed for the purpose. the anti-slavery doctrines, than might be named among ministers of the 
Other methods of punishment of the most revolting deseription are | gospel of different denominations, Still we grieve that so much occasion 
resorted to, such as having the head and legs fired in the stocks, and remain- | has been given to those who find fault with them as a body, for their 
ing in this horrible condition night ond day without intermission for eight- | great neglect or oppositiog in a cause that lays su.u strung clams to the 
and-forty hours; but these few examples are, I think, quite enough to | sympathy, prayers, uid, and labours of the ministers of Christ. The pro- 
sutisty the qualms of the most conscientious. gress of chrisuan truth has, we doubt not, been retarded by such unfath- 
All these punisbments, as I have already stated, are inflicted without | fulness on the part of very many of those who minister at the altar of 
any previous judicial hearing, examination, or inquiry, and, of course, | christianity. Infidels have been astounded that slavery has found 
without appeal. The superintendent makes his report weekly,“ that he | defenders in the clergy, and tbat the unti-slavery cause has met with 
bas punished so many male and pman slaves,” and Mr. George Vincent | determined opposition moug the expounders ot the scriptures, The 
Duval, the chief commissioner us he is termed, puts his initials of upproba- | hearts of christians bave been wounded to see their beloved ministers 
tion to it, with more unconcern and indifference than would be exhibited | standing aloof trom the cause of the enslaved, or decrying the acl {-sacrificing 
by a butcher if a dog bad been the subject. efforts that have been made by members of their churches to exterminate 
itis much to be lamented that, where arbitrary authority is thus | the sin of American slavery. Many bretbren and sisters in Christ, and 
conceded, in a matter of so much importance ns the flaying alive of human | Many young converts, bave wept in secret places, and have “groaned in 
beings, little commiserution is ever visible. spirit,” on account of the resoluteness with which their pastors have avoided, 


ridiculed, or opposed the anu-slavery cause. There have not been wanting 
those who have remunstrated with their spiritual guides for refusing to 
obey the command of God, ** Open thy mouth for the dumb, in the cause of 
all such as are appointed to destruction. Open thy mouth, judge righte- 
ously, and plead the cause of the poor and needy.” ‘bis lukewarmness 
and hostility on the part of ministers of the gospel have also in many 
cases, been in direct opposiuon to the injuncuous of church judicatories, 
by whatever names they are called, and to the practice of ministers on 
other subjects of reform more popular than the anti-slavery enterprise. 

It is true, that very many of our ministers—probably a large majority, 
will unhesitatingly say, we are opposed to slavery; itis amoral evil; we 
pity the slaves, and wish they were free; we agree with you abolitionists 
mainly, in sentiment; we intend doing what we can, at suitable times and 
in a proper way, for the anti-slavery cause, Still most of them never men- 
tion the slave or slave-holders in their public prayers, never allude to the 
system of slavery In their discourses or exbortaiiuns, never read a notice 
for an anti-slavery lecture or concert of prayer, never commend those who 


are suffering and labouring in the anti-slavery cause to the guidance and 
blessing of Almighty God, Nay, not a few hold u 


hol P abolitionists to the 
ridicule and contempt ot the community, and invite s ave-holudin, ministers 


to occupy their pulpits, and welcome slave-hulders to the communion 
table ; refuse to read anti-slavery publications written in the ablest manner 
and in the best spirit,“ and exert all their influence, secretly aud opealy, 
to exclude from the sanctuary ond the lecture-room ull allusion to the 
subject of slavery. Some bave gone so fur us to attempt to drive from 
their churches brethren whose only fault, themselves being judges, was 
anti-slavery action. Is it, as some contend, that “ aboliuon 13 a sin,” that, 
however unjust and criminal slavery inay be in the abstract, yet thut auti- 
slavery action or abolition is hostile to the religion of Jesus, an enemy of 
cherch order, a divider of the churches? Why necessarily, we ask, more 
than temperance, which is frequently introduced into the pulpit on the 
sabbath and on other days, und even in sunday schools, by the very minis- 
ters, elders, nnd deacons, who manifest such ' holy horror, at the introduc- 
tic: of anti-slavery matters! Wisdom would dictate that, when a brother 
in the church, in his zeal, is supposed to urge a subject injudiciously, 
okbr, wiser or more prudent brethren, aud especially the pastor, should 
temper Lis indiscretion with their prudence, show him a better way, 
asseciate with and aid him in his well-meant and laudable efforts to interest 
the church against one of the greatest, if not the greatest, moral evils of 
the age, instead of denouncing bim, stirring up strife, laving bands on the 
suposed delinquent, and driving him trom the pale ot the church. [stead 
of jursuing this christian course we have reason to believe that, in many 
cass, unchristiun efforts have been made to preserve peace and union at 
theexpense of christian charity and truth; that slander has been employed 
to axuzyerate the supposed taults or fancied designs of obnoxious 
indviduals; and that church discipune bas been unright,ously and 
wicedly employed in attempts to crush those who have labou red in our 
chuches for the slave. Thus we fear that those who have affected to 
derecate disunion have been instrumental in producing it; and those who 
jtoessed to believe that the cause of Christ would be injured, have them- 
seles dishonoured his religion and grieved the Holy Spirit. 

und this is not all, for most lamentable instances have occurred of 
miisters of the gospel and private professors who, at first appeared 
wam-hearted in the abolition cause, and intrepid in its defence, but who, 
aftr the lapse of a few years, have lost their zeal and courage, and be- 
coie as it were enemies in the garb of friends. Calling themselves abo- 
litinists, they have ceased to pray for the slave in the sanctuary, in the 
leure room, or in the social circle ; they never, or seldom, allude to the 
grat system of slavery in their sermons or addresses ; they discourage 
allattempts to introduce the subject on the part of members of their 
chrches whose consciences urge them to this duty; they oppose all 
edesiastical action on the subject ; they decry the activity and zeal of their 
foner coadjutors; and by their apostasy grieve the friends of human 
riats, and cause much sighing among those who once delighted in being 
asciated with them in the anti-slavery cause. And this moral somerset 


CLERICAL OPPOSITION TO THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE. 


The feelings become 
hardened by the practice of cruelty, until they seem to lose every trace of 
human sympathy, 

That such u system of horrible oppression should be authorised by the 
wealthy men who form the direction of the Imperial brazilian Mining 
Association, hecuuse the law of the country is not exercised within the district of 
their estates to prevent it, and from the unrighteous motive of gain, appears 
incredible; but such is the une xaggerated fact. 

Women are kept at hard labour up to the latest stage of pregnumcy, and 
before they are in a fit condition to toil they are driven to the works, with 
their child or children tied to their backs, and in this unnatural state, they 
labour until the said cbild or children are able to take care of themselves ; 
as the directors will not consent to appropriate a room for their reception 
in iniuncy, Nor appoint one or two women to watch over and attend them, 
because then they would be deprived of their services. . 

When the cruelties practised on factory children became known to the 
public, it very properly created the utmost excitement of indignation 
throughout the community, and the consequence was that government 
appointed inspectors to prevent the possibility of such inbuman conduct 
for the tuture. ö 

Mr. George Vincent Duval, tha chief eommissioner, in his merciful 
consideration for infancy, proposed “ that all the children slaves, amount- 
ing to upwards of a hundred, should be unremittingly employed on a large 
TREAD-MILL, to put in motion saws and other machinery, for cutting 
timber, &c. 

This proposition the directors refused to confirm; not from any merciful 
consideration fur the little beings who were intended to be thus doomed, 
but lest, by coming to the knowledge of the world, it might create a feeling 
of abhorrence towards the association; particularly as a number of Quakers 
are sharebolders, who, it was feared, might disapprove of so convict-like an 
employment tor infants. 

In this introductory letter J intended to confine my remarks to asuccinct 
account of the miseries of modern slavery, as far as regards the forlorn 
and unprotected Africans in this establishment ; yet I cannot avcid adding, 
that some two hundred and fifty English miners have been induced to 
expatriate themselves to this den of infamy, and they are there subjected 
to eight hours bard labour cany in the swumpv caverns beneath ; to 
protect themselves to the uimost from the evil consequences of which, in 
such a climate, they drink immoderately, with some few exceptions. 
In five years, the period of their engagement, the constitutions of the 
drunkards are for ever destroyed, und in about the same time, the 
abstemious die of agues or congumptioifs, or are invalided to return to 
Ex:viand without the smallest provision, and ure in general totally incapa- 
citated trom pursuing their avucations for the future. 

I shall defer to my next, the description of the disgusting nichtly 
bacchanalian orgies, in which the Hack women are brenght naked upon the 
scene; priusing tor ths present by ob-erving, thut the husband of a reputed 
plitauthropist was one Oi the pounders of tae said linperial Braztian Mining 
Assvclatiul. . nioi 

At the period this very benevolent family were excllui: ning, with lifted 
hands and eyes, against the enormity of West India slavery, he was active 
in his endenvours te eternise it, in all its most horrible forms, in a toreign 
country, where no check upon tyranny intrudes. The parade of christian 
charity is thus too frequently made a cloak to cover the worst of passions. 

` ‘There is one remarkable coincidence which l must not omit. The lands 
belonging to the Imperial Brazilian are called“ Gongo Soco,” which in the 
language of the country means, A DEN OF THIEVES.” 
l am, sir, your obedient servant, 


THE LATE secreTARY at Gongo Soco. 


CAPTAIN MARRYATT AND THE COLOURED WEST IxIAxSs.—A sen- 
tence in Captain Marryatt’s Diary in America, in which, without any foun- 
dation, either in common sense, in sound philosophy, or in fact, be depre- 
ciates the people of colour, has attracted attention in the West Indies, and 
given occasion to some shrewd and well-written letters in the (irenada 
Gazette. These, with introductory remark’, are now re-published in Eng- 
land, under the title of A Reply to Captain Marryatt’s [liberal and Incor- 
rect Statements relative to the Culoured West Indians. We must say that, in 


our judzment, the Captain has richly deserved the dressing which is here 


Recently a metropolitan preacher, being a D. D. and LL.D. returned 
given him. 


tothe depository, wireud, a paper containing the proceedings of the 
world's Convention! 


U 


Oct. 7, 1840. 
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is taken by men who, on some other subjects, use strong, beld, severe, 
harsh expressions toward opponents aad their opinions and practices, 
and are in favour of energetic action; thus clearly evincing that on some 
occasions, and on some subjects, they can be valiant for the truth, and in 
a way that they deem unkind and unchristian when practised by abolition- 
ists. Alas! alas! it is one of the severest trials we are called to endure, 
to see those who were once apparently intrepid and thorouch in the cause 
of abolition, standing shoulder to shoulder with its intrepid advocates, 
willing, as was thought, to euffer the loss of reputation, property, and 
even life itself, now turning away, and doing more by their apathy, or 
quasi adhesion, to retard the anti-slavery cause than many pro-sla- 
very men who have never allied themselves to it. We can only grieve 
and expostulate, and say of them, as did the apostle Paul when enduring 
similar trials, Demas bath forsaken me, having loved this present world, 
and is departed.” 

In view of these facts many abolitionists, in various churches and of 
different denominations, are anxiously end prayerfully considering whet 
course they ought to pursue in the churches where God in his provideace 
has placed them, They feel that they are despise! or shunned, that they 
are thwarted in every attempt to en!!~hten the minds, enlist tire symputbes, 
and gain the concurrence of their fellow-christinns in the anti-slavery 
cause ; that ministers, elders, and deacons set their fuces against them 
as a flint, stop their own ears, refuse to listen to facts or arguments, and 
seem determined that their churches shall not, in any event, be“ troubled 
with abolitionism.” These brethran feel that their usefulness is impaired, 
that confidence in them is undermined, that systematic efforts are made 
to induce them to leave the church, that their own peace, and the tmn- 
quillity of their families are jeoparded, and that the alternatives before 

em are peace, produced by sinking, as many do, into spostacy, inaction, 
indifference, or nominal abolition, or continual warfare in that or some 
other church, resulting from a fearless and conscientious course of duty. 
As Christian ministers and laymen in Great Britaia come to the knowledge 
of this state of things in the American churches, no wonder their souls 
are stirred with virtuous indignation, thut they remonstrate by private and 
published letters, that they pass strong resolutions, that they almost doubt 
the existence of a revival spirit in those ministers or churches that keep 
aloof from anti-slavery action ; and that, in respect to the destinies of Ame- 
rica, they tremble in view of the retributive justice of the Almighty. We 
entreat these servants of the living God to continue their expostulations, 
warnings, and prayers. ‘‘ Cry aloud, spare not; lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet, and shew my people their transgression, and the house of Jacob 
their sins.” | 

With reference, however, to the course that should be pursued by bre- 
thren whose voices are stified, and whose efforts to do good as anti- 
slavery Christians are thwarted in their respective churches, we venture 
to offer a tew considerations for the benefit of those who have asked ad- 
vice on the subject, and to our readers generally. Never cease to open 
77 mouth for the dumb,” nor to “ plead the cause or the poor and needy.” 
Place yourselves in no situation where this is impracticable. In cities 
where abolitionists find no field of exertion in the congregations to which 
a belong, it may be best to form new churches, where liberty of speech 
and freedom of action can be secured. A few families can associate toge- 
ther, hire a hall, employ a devoted abolition minister, and support public 
worship, as has been done in numberless instances by free churches. 
If they do this according to their means, and in a prayerful spirit, they 
may expect the Divine blessing upon their enterprise, in proportion as 
they sincerely, devoutly, and prayerfully aim to promote God’s glory, the 
salvation of sinners, and carry out the greut principles of the gospel in 
their love and treatment of their fellow-men, Should there be a division 
of sentiment in families, let the rule of toleration prevail, and parents and 
adult children choose their place of worship, even if they be separated. 
In some places it is unquestionably the duty of abolitionists to refuse to 
give their attendance at churches, and withbold their contributions to the 

support of public worship, where anti-slavery Christianity is studiously 
and pertinaciously excluded from the sanctuary, the lecture-room, the 
Sabbath-school, and the meetings for prayer. In the country it is, of 
course, more difficult for abolitionists to form new churches, and it is less 
necessary. There the numbers are generally insutticient to form churches 
according to moral affinities, and influence cannot be so circumscribed as 
it often is in city congregations. The course to be pursued, then, by aboli- 
tionists inthe country and in cities who are denied the opportunity of 
pleading for the slave in their churches, when it is not convenient to form 
separate churches, seems to be tbis—for the abolitionists in every con- 
fo to have periodical meetings, if not associated action in societies. 

ere they can pray for the enslaved, receive and communicate anti- 
slavery intelligence, and make comverts continually of those who may be 
induced to attend the meetings. Here also they can concert measures 
to Propagate their sentiments in a proper manner in the congregations 
and churches to which they belong. Let it, in these cases, be seen by 
their minister, the officers of the church, and their brethren, that while 
they are uot disposed to yield their own rights, they will not invade the 
rights of others; that they will be regular in their attendance at church 
and the other meetings ; that they will labour in the sabbath school and 
elsewhere; that they will contribute to the other objects of christian 
benevolence ; and that they will, by the grace of God, keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.” In some instances, we apprebend, need- 
less difficulty has been produced by abolitionists insisting that their mini- 
ster should read anti-slavery notices or they would read them themselves, 
and by unnecessary gollisions and conflicts about other matteis, We 
believe it is practicable, in most cases, for the abolitionists of chuwhes, in 
town or country, to associate, to pray and exhort, to scatter publications, 
to make aggressive movements upon the congregation—all in s spirit of 
love—and without coming to a rupture with the other memes. But 
where opposito is aroused, and warfare persisted in in spite of meek- 
ness and christian forbearance, a separation is often inevitable, unless the 
cause be betrayed for the sake of unscriptural peace and inglorous and 
unchristian ease. 

We exhort abolitionists to forbearance, meekness, and perseversnm, amidst 
all the trials to which they are exposed, and especially when they see that 
their pastors keep silence, and impose silence, on the subject ot slavery. 
Farr nor THYSELF is a good motto. And great encouragement is derived 
from the directions of the holy paalmist; Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass. Delight thyself also 


in the Lord, and he shall give thee the desires of thy beart.” Pray for 
such pastors, shun them not, try to win them over to the truth, and give 
them not up until your efforts seem absolutely hopeless. With respect to 
them, and to officers and members of churches 1 85 sympathise with them, 
consider, to use nn expression of Mrs. Fry, “ that they are afflicted with a 
morul disease, and treat them with the patience and kindness a discreet 
physician is wont to exhibit towards patients whom be hopes to cure. 
Leave them not until it is apparent that they are incurable.” Not a few of 
our ministers of the gospel adopta system of short-sighted compromise. 
It is all-important, they think, to keep a parish from dis-union, even to 
the verge of sacrificing principle. Blessed is the man, sav they, to use 
the words of Professor Stuart, who does not quarrel with his minister. 
Others are destitute of phvsicul courage, or, less favoured than many of 
their brethren, have wives wio are thrown into hysterics at the bare men- 
tion of the word ‘ nnti-slavery.’? Due allowances should be made for such. 
Many a nian blusters, talks big, is exceeding courageous where there is no 
excitement or opposition among his parishioners, who, amidst the conflict of 
opinion, the threats of enemies or friends, is vacillating or paralysed. 
Would there were more faithful pastors, more intrepid shepherds, more 
Daniels, Isaiahs, Ezekiels, John Baptists, Pauls! But let us rejoice that 
there are such Anti-slavery ministers in Great Britain, as James, Wardlaw, 
Nnibb, Price, Morrison ; and in the United States, as Hawes, Osgood, 
Allen, Curtis, Thurston, Pomeroy, Goodhue, Load, Colver, Scott, 
Galusha, Phelps, Green, Mahan, Finney, Brisbane, Nelson, Beman, 
Cleaveland, Grosvenor, Stem, Rankin, Crothers. Especially let us be 
thankful that the great head of the church will protect and strengthen 
those who are faithful unto the end. If God be for us, who can be 
against us!“ 


JAMAICA MARRIAGE ACT. 


WE present below those clauses in the late clergy act of this 
island which relate to the subject of marriage, and by comparison 
with which the Dissenters’ Marriage Act is to be appreciated. 
The act is entitled An act to consolidate and amend the several laws 
relating to. the clergy of this island, and to invest the bishop of 
Jamuica with ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It was passed April 11th, 
1840. The clauses pertinent to our object are as follows :— 


XIII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all 
banns of marriage shall be published in an audible manner in the parish 
church, or in one of the consecrated or other chapels duly licensed hy 
the bishop for the performance of divine service, of or belonging to such 
parish wherein the persons to be married sball dwell, according to the 
form of words prescrihed by the rubric prefixed to the office of 
matrimony in the book of common praver, upon three Sundays pre- 
ceding the solemnization of marriage, during the time of morning 
service. 

XIV. And be it further enacted, That whenever a marriage shall not 
be had within six calendar months after the complete publication of banns, 
no minister shall proceed to the solemuization of the same until the banns 
shall have been republished on three several Sundays, in the form and 
manner prescribed in this act, unless by license duly obtained from the 
governor or person exercising the functions of governor, 

XV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no 
minister shall presume to marrv any person whose bauns have not been 
duly abled: according to the provisions of this act, or have a liceuse 
froin the governor, or person exercising the functions of governor, author- 
izing him thereunto, under the penalty of one hundred pounds, current 
money of this island, but such marriage shall nevertheless be valid, though 
made without banns or license. 

XLVI. And whereas, in consequence of the expiration of the late 
clergy uct, the rectors of some of the parishes in this island mav have 
omitted to transmit to the registrar copies of the entries in their perish 
registers: Pe it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, tha: at the 
end of three months after the passing of this act, the rector, or officiating 
minister of every parish, shall transmit to the registrar of the diocese a 
correct and certified copy of all entries of the several baptisms, marriages, 
and burials, which shall have been solemuized or tuken place within their 
respective purishes since their last return. 

J. I. And be it further enacted, that the registrar of the diocese, in the 
event of any feilure in the trausmission of the copies of the registers as 
herein required by the rectors of the several parishes, shall report the de- 
fault of such rector specially to the bishop. 

LVI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if any 
person shall knowingly and wilfully insert, or cause or permit to be in- 
serted, in any such register book of such baptisms, marriages, or burials 
as aforesaid, or in any such copv of such register so directed to be trans- 
mitted to the registrar as aforesaid, any false entry of any matter or thing 
relating to any baptism, marriage, or burial, or shall fulsely make, alter, 
forge, or counterfeit, or cause, or procure, or wilfully permit, to be falsely 
made, altered, forged, or counterfeited, any part of any such register, or 
shall wilfully destroy, deface, or injure, or cause or procure, or permit 
to be destroyed, defaced, or injured, any register book, or any part 
thereof, or shall knowingly and wilfully sign or certify any copy of anv 
such register hereby required to be transmitted as atoresaid, which 
shall be false in any part thereof, knowing the same to be false, 
every person so offending, and being thereof lawfully convicted, shall 
be deemed and adjudged guilty of felony. Provided always, and be 
it enacted, that no rector or officiating minister of any parish, who shall 
discover any error to have been committed in the torm or substance 
of the entry in the register book of any such baptism, marriage, or 
burial respectively, shall be liable to all or any of the penalties herein- 
mentioned, if he shall within one calendar month after the dis- 
covery of such error, in the presence of the parent or parents of the 
child whose baptism may have been entered in such register, or of the 
parties married, or in the presence of two persons who shall have 
attended at any burial, or in case of the death or absence of the respec- 
tive parties aforesaid, then in the presence of the churchwardens (who 
shall respectively attest the same) alter and correct the entry which shall 
have been found erroneous, according to the truth of the case, by entry 
in the margin of the book wherein such erroneous entry shall have been 
made, without any alteration or obliteration of the original entry, and 
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shall sign such entry in the margin, and add to such signature the day 
of the month and vear when such corrections shall have been made. 
Provided also, that in the fair copy of the registers respectively, which 
shall next atterwards be transmitted to the registrar, the said rector or 
officiating minister shall certify the alterations so made by him aforesaid. 

LVII. Aud be it further enacted, that all heenses, certificates for 
leave of absence, returns, papers, ecclesiastical instruments, and proceed- 
ings, whatsoever, made necessary by this act, shall be exempt from all 
stamp duty. 

LXI. And be it further enacted, that the receiver-general do, out of 
any monies in his hands, pay quarterly to the rectors ot the several 
parishes of this island, the several sums of money following: videlivet, 
the rector of Kingston, six hundred pounds; of St. Catherine, four 
hundred pounds; of St. James, four hundred pounds; of St. Andrew's, 
three hundred pounds; and to the rectors of the several other parishes 
of this island, the sum of two hundred pounds each, in heu of all fees 
whatsoever, except as hereinbefore and hereinafter provided: and that 
from and atter the commencement of such payments, it shull not be 
Jawtul for the rector, or any olliciating on his behalt, to demand anv fee 


whatsoever, except as herein-before provided, for the performance of any 
clerical duty whatever. 


Anti-Slavery Neporter. 


LONDON, October Tru. 


Ovr friends will sce with great pleasure, that the Board of Baptist 
ministers in and around the cities of London and Westminster 
have officially affirmed and publicly announced their concurrence 
in the important resolutious of the General Anti-slavery Conven- 
tion respecting religious fellowship with slave-holders. 


Tux clauses of the Jamaica clergy act which we have printed 
to-day will enable our readers to judge properly of the dis- 
senters’ marriages act. A comparison of the two acts but too 
amply sustains the complaints which have been made of the 
latter. The following invidious differences are made to the dis- 
advantage of dissenters. 

1.—Manner of publishing hanns. In churches the publication 
is in the usual words only, (Clergy act, clause 13); in dissenting 
chapels the names of the parties are to be posted on the principal 
door of the chapel during the period of publication, that is, for 
three weeks. (Marriages act, dae 2) l 

2.—Time of marriage. Clergy may marry parties within six 
months after publication of banns, (Clergy act, clause 14 ;) 
dissenters may not marry beyond three months after publication 
of banns. (Marriages act, clause 3.) 

3.—Mode of marriage. Clergy may marry parties by license, 
(Clergy act, clause 15); dissenters may not marry parties other- 
wise than by banns. ( Marriages act, 3 5 5.) 

4.—Place of marriage. Clergy are not limited as to place when 
marriage is by license, (Clergy act, clause 15); but“ no dissent- 
ing minister shall solemmnize a marriage except in his chapel.” 
( Marriages act, clause 5.) 

5.—Validity of marriages. Marriages by clergy are to he valid, 
“though made without banns or license,” the clergyman being 
liable to a fine, (Clergy act, clause 15 ;) but no marriage by a 
dissenting minister is to be valid if performed betore banns, or in 
any other place than his chapel. (Marriages act, clause 5.) 

G.—Registry of marriages, Clergy are liable to penalty only 
for such false entries as may be“ knowingly and wilfully”? made, 
(Cleryy act, clause 56); dissenting ministers are punishable for 
“ negligence or wilful default” ( Marriages act, clause 10.) 

7.—Correction of erroneous registers, Clergy may correct any 
error within a month of discovering it, and are then liable to no 
penalty, (Clergy act, clause 56); no such provision is made for 
dissenting ministers. 

8.—Form of registering marriages. 
simple; viz.— 


The form for the clergy is 


Marriage solemnized in the pari-h of in the county of 
in the one thousand eight hundred and forty 

A. B. of the parish of 

married by 

1841 , by me, 


and C. D. of this parish were 


No. I. day of 


the in the year 


E. F. rector. 
The form for dissenters is much more complicated: — 


Form of an original register of marriages. 
Orizinal register of marriages solemuized by ministers of the 
denomination, in the parish, circuit, or station of 


s 
— — — — ee ee ee — 


—— —j—ů—.m 
U 


No. When | Namesand Age. (Condition. Rank or Resi- After \Consent 
Mariied.| Surnames. | Profes- dence at Banns by whom 
i sion. ithe time, Zziven. 
i | lof murri- 
i i ' age. 
— — — —— — — —— — 1 — — 
1. Ist De- John Jones Fullage. Bachelor. Carpenter. After Henry 
cember, Lucy Giles. Minor. |Spinster. | Ranns Giles, 
1836. J | the 
| | | | father. 
| 
Married at by me, A. B., minister, 


John Jones, 


This marriage was solemnized between us, i 
l Lucy Giles. 


C. D. 
E. F. 
9.—Transmission of registers. Clergy are to forward copies to 
the registrar of the diocese, and “in the event of any failure,“ to be 
reported ty the bishop (Cergy act, clause 52 5) dissenting ministers 


In the presence of us, 


are to forward duplicate original registers to the office of the island 
secretary, in failure of which they are to be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour, may be tried “in any court of oyer and terminer, 
and punished by imprisonment for any period not exceeding twelve 
months fur cach offence.” (Marriages act, clause 10.) This clause 
enacts the same punishment, not only for“ wilful default,“ but 
for “negligence” in registering a marriage. 

10. Cost of registering marriages. All papers executed by 
clergy are to be exempt from stamp duty (Cergy act, clause 57,) 
no such enactment appears in the Marriages Act. 

11. Marriage Hex. Clergy have an allowance out of the public 
purse in lieu of fees on baptisms, marriages, and burials (Clergy 
act, clause 615) dissenting ministers may demand “ for register- 
ing a marriage and transmitting the dupheate original to the island 
secretary, the sum of two shillings and sixpence.” (Marriages act, 
doeket of fees.) 


Such is this precious specimen of equal legislation ! 
Sisce our last our friends, Messrs. Scoble and Birney, have renewed 
their exertions in the anti-slavery cause. On Friday, September 
25th, a public meeting of the auxiliary was held at the large 
room at the Bear Hotel, Devizes, at 12 for 1 o’clock, the mayor, 
R. Biggs, Esq., in the eae The meeting was very respectably 
attended, and was addressed by the Rev. Messrs. Johnson, Bunce, 
Elliott, and Westley, with Messrs. Birney, Scoble, and Anstie. 

At Bristol a public meeting was held at the Assembly Rooms, 
Princes Street, on the following Monday evening, Thomas San- 
ders, Esq. in the chair. On this occasion Mr. Birney led the way 
by one of his usual dispassionate and effective exhibitions of 
American slavery, when, at the close of his address, a gentleman, 
touched for the honour of one denomination of christians more 


especially, proposed a question to him. We copy from the report 
in the Bristol Mercury. 


Mr. SHaw (reporter for the Journal) said, Mr. Birney had detailed 
many heinous acts, but could he say that any protestant episcopalian 
clergyman was a slave dealer or holder? 

Mr. Birney, I qu not say any clergyman was an actual slave dealer. 
The term is a technical one, the same as a merchant, or shopkerper, and 
in that sense a clergyman is not a slave dealer. But I apprehend in the 
slave States all ministers are slave-holders. Every person of any con- 
sideration is a slave-holder, and the burden of proof lies upon them to 
shaw they are not. In 1836 a clergyman, of the name of Freeman, 
preached a sermon before his bi-hop, Dr. Ives, on the rights and duties 


of slaves, and received the thanks of his bishop for his sermon. 
Mead was a very large slave-holder. 


Bishop 
He published a volume of family 
prayers, and, to get rid of the word slaves, he introduced the expression, 


** those who call me master.“ All the episcopal ministers in the slave 
states were slave-holders or slave-hirers. 


Mr. Scoble and Mr. Whitehorn followed, with the Rev. Messrs. 
Crisp and Birt. 

We learn also that good mectings have been held at Bath, 
Taunton, and Exeter. The mecting at Taunton was heid in the 
Fritnds’ meeting house, J. Davies, Esq. in the chair. 

The interesting meeting at Ipswich we mentioned in our last, 
and we now supply from the /pswich E.rpress the most interesting 
portion of it—namely, the speech of its venerable chairman. 

On Mr. Crinxson taking the chair he spoke as follo 
silence prevailing :— 

Mv Friends, —I have been invited to take the chair on this occasion, but 
I am utterly unfit for it, on account of old age and infirmities: and I am 
sorry tq sav that I cannot remain in it long for the same reason ; and yet I 
do not sec how I could refuse the invitation, when I consider that the 
great question of the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trude, to which 
your attention is invited to-night, originated with myself. 

ves, I have Jaboured in this sacred cause, from the beginning, now fifty- 
six veurs; and though I am broken down and disabled in the pursuit of it, 
vet l am not tired of it (bear, hear,)—nor dismayed ; but I mean, by 
the blessing of God, to continue my assistance to it, feeble as that assist- 
ance must now be, so long as I am able. 

Perhaps many of you here are unacquainted with the subject of slavery 
I will therefore explain it to you as concisely as | can. 

First, we imagine a child to be born into the world of slave parents. 
Poor, unfortunate child! From that very day of his birth—from that very 
day he is considered and ranked as a brute! Ile becomes a property from 


that very day, the property of a man, who may sell him or do what he 
pleases with him. 


ws, the most solemn 


Let us now look at him as a grown-up man at his labour in the fields. 
Ile works there, but he is not paid for his labour. Ile works there, but 
not freely and willingly as our labourers do. But he is followed bv a 
driver, whose whip leaves the marks of its severity upon bis back, per- 
haps during the remainder of his life ; and if he is found to be what is 
brutally called obstinate, there is in store for him yet—what shall T say ?— 
the cham, the dungeon, the iron neck-collar with its frightful prongs, and 
other nodes of punishment. 

We may now view him in another situation, He is weary of bis lite— 
he wants to get rid. of his oppression, and runs away from the estate; but 
he is almost sure of being brought back, und returned to an angry and 
enraged master. And here, who can imagine but those who have lived in 
slave countries—who can imagine what farther punishment he may have ? 
He mavdie, perhaps, of the wounds or the injuries thusinflicted upon him; 
but the murderer escapes! It is hushed up! Who upon the plautauon 
dares to tell the tale? But suppose—suppose, that by some accident or 
other, the matter becomes known, and that a jury sit upon the body — still 
the mur: erer escapes! For whom do the jury consist ot! ‘They consist 
wholly of sluve- owners, all of them interested in favouring one another hy 
their support of arbitrary power. A friend of mine was travelling lately 
in one of the Carolinas, and near a spot where a jury had been summoned 
on the death of a slave. The poor man had been flogged to death ; ta bis 
ogonies he called for a little water, and that little water was brought him. 
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The jury immediately availed themselves of this circumstance, and though 
they saw the body before their eyes, mangled and almost cut to pieces by 
the whip, their verdict was, that the administration of cold water to him, 
in the then excited state of his body, was the cause of his deuth. 

What shall we say to these things? 

But there is yet another situation in which we may view the slave. 
Perhaps he bas a wife and children. So much the worse! He may 
be taken out in a moment, and sold into a plantation a hundred miles 
off, never to see them more. ‘The wife may be severed from lier 
husband and children in that manner; and the children may be severed 
from their parents one after the other, or all together, as it suits the pur- 
poses of their owners, This is nota case in idea, it is a cuse of every 
day’s occurrence. 

These are some of the evils which you are called upon to endeavour 
to put an end to this night. I do not question your humanity. J do not 
question your wülingness to assist the distressed at home; but can you 
overlook the monstrous oppression—the monstrous outrages upon human 
nature which I have detailed to you? Can you overlook them because 
they occur in a foreign land? No; christianity, true and vital christi- 
anity, does not confine her favours to colour or to country. (Hear, 
hear.) But she feels for all alike who are persecuted, whoever they 
may be, and wherever they may live, May I hope then, that, as a 
committee is to be formed sometime or other after this meeting, you 
will give it your encouragement and support? 

The excellent gentleman then sat down, but at the request of R. D. 

Alexander, Esq., on bebalf of the chairman, the meeting refrained from 
expressing its virá voce approbation of a speech to which every heart 
responded. with enthusiasm. 
Demerara papers to the 13th of August have arrived at Liver- 
pool by the Sandbach, containing (says the Liverpool paper) “ not 
a single word relating either to the crops or the state of business.” 
No doubt, therefore, both are satisfactory, at least to the planters. 
They state, however, that “a correspondence had taken place 
between the governments of Trinidad and Sicrra Leone, which had 
resulted in permission being granted to deport the liberated 
Africans from the latter settlement to Jamaica, British Guiana, 
and Trinidad, with instructions to the Governor to facilitate as 
much as possible the deportation.” This is a serious announce- 
ment, =e | is the first which has been heard in this country, we 
believe, of such a measure. We shall shortly learn, we suppose, 
what are the motives of it. 


Oxe of the facts apparent in the correspondence of the British 
government with foreign powers relating to the slave-trade (just 
published as a parliamentary paper) is that the increased activity 
of our cruisers has checked that atrocious traffic in its old haunts. 
The effect, however, is only the origination of new schemes. It 
appears from these papers that collections of slaves are to be formed 
at the French colonies on the coast of Africa, and at the Cape 
Verd islands, and are to be despatched from those places to Cuba 
on board of vessels to be provided for that purpose by the slave- 
traders at the Havana. e have inserted in another place the 
correspondence in which the evidences of this plan are detailed. 
Our consul calls for a ship of war, to drive these men of avarice 
and blood somewhere else ! 


Foreign and Colonial Intelligente. 
UNITED STATES. 


Tax rirst oF Avaust.—The anniversary of emancipation in the 
British West Indies was celebrated by the tree people of colour, and their 
friends, in various places in the United States, by public meetings, pro- 
cessions, entertainments, and rejoicings of different kinds. Thanksgivings 
to the Most High, and hymns of praise, arose from many hearts, and ad- 
dresses, orations, and discourses were listened to with eagerness by multi- 
tudes who rejoice in the freedom of the people in the British colonies. 
Every year adds new reasons for celebrating this anniversary, The expe- 
riment of emancipation, as it was called, bas succeeded admirably ; and 
none but inveterate croakers, or wilful perverters of facts, deny it. Our 
coloured brethren, the subjects of Queen Victoria, are rres, and well de- 
serve their freedom. The British West India islands are in a flourishing 
condition. All parties know the fact, and, with few exceptions, rejoice in 
it. Twenty millions sterling would be insufficient to induce the pro- 

rietors of the soil to consent to bave the slave system re-established. 

bese facts, known and read by all men, will hasten the day when freedom 
shall dawn upon the slave states of this country. The time draweth near. 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Jupox Berrs’s Decision.—An im nt decision has been re- 
cently made by Judge Betts, in the United States court for this district, in 
the case of the schooner Catharine, un American built vessel, captured 
near the coast of Africa by a British cruiser, August 13th, 1839, for being 
engaged in the transportation of slaves, and brought into this port. The 
cargo and equipment of the vessel when captured, left no doubt that she 
was to be employed in the transportation of slaves, nor did the court enter- 
tain any doubt that such was the fact. But Judge Betts decided that she 
was illegally captured, and stated that “ there is nothing in the statutes of 
the United States to reach the case of an American vessel, built and fitted 
out for the slave-trade, but actually sold to a foreigner and employed by 
him.” The Cathariue bad been sold before she was captured, although 
still under the American flag, and not yet actually delivered to the pur- 
chaser. We are inclined to believe that the decision of Judge Betts is 
technically correct, and that the act of congress may be successtully evaded 
by the contrivance described in the opinion. Instead, therefore, of finding 
fault with this decisiou, let the friends of liberty apply to congress for an 
additional statute, making it felony for American citizens to transport to 
Africa articles intended for the slave-trade, or to charter vessels for such 
Purpose: quo animo to be left to a jury. Whether such an act can be ob- 
tained is somewhat doubtful, as many verily believe the government have 
no desire to atop the trade. It will be well, however, to test them.— Ibid. 


6 COLORE IL. Munroe Epwarps.”—In our second number we 
noticed a rumour that was published in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, that 
Munroe Edwards, Esq., of Iberville, La., had emancipated 163 slaves, &c. 
Soon after this announcement this individual arrived in this city, and 
exhibited a deed of emancipation drawn bv a respectable attorney of Cin- 
cinnati, and certified by the governor of Ohio. He also professed an 
intention of proceeding to England, to enlist the government of that coun 
try in claiming 200 native Africans brought from Cuba, and now held in 
Texas. But, although his story was plausible, and he brouchta letter 
from one of the first citizens of Mobile to a highly respectable gentleman 
of this city, yet his subsequent conduct, and the information obtained 
respecting him, satisfies us that abolitionists ought not to place confidence 
in him. Should he proceed to Englund, we trust that the abolitionists there 
will be on their guard, and not render aid to a person who, under the 
pretence of emanciputing slaves, has political or other views, that he does 
not choose to disclose; and to aid him in which he thinks it politic to have 
the confidence of abolitionists in both countries. Ile has been baffled 
here in his attempts to raise funds, and procure recommendatory letters 
from abolitionists, and we hope he will meet with no better success 
elsew here.—Ibid. 


TREATMENT OF PEorIE oF Cotour.—Pro-slavery writers and 
talkers assert continually, though without proof, that the effect of anti- 
slavery action upon the tree people of colour has been injurious to them, 
In proof of it they will, now and then, relate a real or pretended con- 
versation they have had with some coloured man, who, it is said, 
acknowledges that bis people have received detriment from the aboli- 
tion enterprise. They say also, that the cause of emancipation has been 
put back “halfa century” by the injudicious zeal of abolitionists ; and 
that the slaves during this controversy have been treated with increased 
severity. All this, a3 our readers know, is untrue, and in most cases 
known to be so by the utterers of the falsehood. Intelligent free 
coloured men, with very few exceptions, assert, that for the last few 
years the treatment of the people of colour has been increasingly 
favourable; and we are assured from unquestionable authority that the 
slaves generally, throughout the slave stutes, are treated better at the 
present time than they ever have been. This is what might have been 
expected. Those who aver the contrary contradict, unconsciously, both 
philosophy and the experience of mankind. As tbe anti-slavery cause 
advances (and it is continually advancing, maugre all the croakings of 
pro-slavery men) meritorious people of colour will be treated by the 
community generally with increasing respect and kindness, nnd the 
situation of slaves will be more tolerable still—and for the plain reason 
that the eyes of men are open and scrutinizing, and slave-holders are 
put on their good behaviour before the world. ‘They, and all those 
afflicted with colourphobia in the free states, know it.—Thid. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ACTION ON SLAVRERT.—The Ohio Northern (Free 
Will Baptist) Yearly Meeting, on the 16th June, passed the following :— 

Resolved—That slavery is asin, and a violation of the laws of our 
nature, contrary to the christian religion and the laws of God. 

Pressytery or Atton.—T he spirit of the murdered Lovejoy breathes 
in the following :— 

In answer to the overture of the general assembly on the question of 
slavery to the presbyteries under their care, during its session of 1839, 
the presbytery of Alton at their recent meeting beld in Upper Alton, 11th 
April, 1840, adopted the following resolutions :— 

Resolved—First, that we view the system of Americaa slavery ag 
involving enormous guilt, and consequently as deserving the severe 
judgment of God. 

Resolved—That its continuance under the present degree of light on 
the subject of human rights, and the present state of public sentiment in 
the civilized world increases the guilt with a most feartul rapidity. 

Resolved—That the rapid increase of the slave population, by which an 
accumulated number of human beings are annually brought into bondage, 
furnishes a powerful argument in favour of the speedy abolition of this 
system of oppression. 

Resolved—Ihat the ground which this nation took in the Declaration of 
Independence on the subject of liberty and maintained at the point of the 
bayonet and tle sword, and in which it has gloried for more than half a 
century, render the system of slavery which exists among us a blot 
peculiarly foul upon our national character. 

Resolved hat in consequence of the elevation of this nation among 
the nations of the earth, by its present amount of wealth, power, and its 
prospective gratness ; this gross inconsistency between our professions 
and practice, to a most lamentable degree annihilates our national 
influence, and retards the progress of philanthropy and religion in the 
world. d 

Therefore reolved—That as ministers and elders we cannot consistently 
with our dutie: to God, and our fellow-creatures, suffer this Bubject to 
sleep, but are solemnly bound in all suitab'e ways to use our utmost 
endeavours to rmovethe curse from our land. 

In reference o the action of the general assembly, presbytery, further 

Resolved— Hat in the opinion of this body, it is the duty of the general 
assembly of the presbyterian church in these United States, to declare to 
the world their olema and decided disapprobation of slavery, and to exert 
that influence thich their conspicuous station and constitution of said 
church have pu into their hands, for the suppression of this evil, both in 
church and natin., ‘ 

C. G. Sexucx, Stated Clerk. 


Tae Mzrnorsr AxrI-SLAVEAT Convention, held at Utica, in 
May, 1838, appinted a committee to call another Convention of the friends 
of the Anti-sluvty cause, in the Methodist Episcopal church, at such time 
and place as shuld afterwards be deemed expedient. That committee 
have issued a cal for a second Convention to be held on Tuesday, October 
6th, at 10 o’cloc, A. u., in the city of New York. All members of that 
church who belive in the inherent vinfulness of slavery, are invited to 
attend. In the ell the committee say :— 

In the opinion if many, the time has come for the abolitionists in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal chrch, to form an American Methodist Anti-slavery Society, 
and especially, fi the expression of their opinion as to what course should 
be taken in the Gposition of our money for missionary and other benevo- 
lent purposes.—lassachusetts Abolitionist, 
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five men and one boy; released as mariners, three men; placed under 
contract for one year’s service, eighty men, twenty-three women, 
twenty-four boys, and ten girls, on the terms that they should be found a 
double suit of clothing, sufficient food and lodging as specified, medical 
attendance and nourishment if sick, and that each adult should receive 
3s. sterling per week, each child 1s. per week. 

“ Dr. Spalding had eighty-eight of these people, and some months 
after I saw forty-five of them at work in a coffee field, suitably clothed 
and looking well. Their lodging, however, was very unsuitable, and I 
complained of it, but the doctor said he was about to erect twenty distinct 
houses for their reception. 

“ Since I passed through this property one poor fellow hanged himself 
on a tree. and a party of about twenty men left the estate to complain to 
the magistrate ot harsh treatment, but all of them returned, and are now 
l am told, working very well. Two men out of the ship, who went with 
others to the Port Royal Mountains, turned out very troublesome—one a 
thief the other a vagabond. All the others doing well. 

The Ulysses, a Portuguese brig built at Kingston, came in to Montego Bay 
12 mo. 6, 1859. This vessel lost on the voyage seven captives only, and landed 
in a sound healthy condition 311 males, 222 females—total, 533. Burden 
216 tons. The voyage was intended as her last trip, and the captain had 
broken up his own cabin and had stored in it 115 slaves! In twenty- 
eight days after landing seven died; the remainder, consisting of 222 
men, 139 women, eighty-five boys, and eighty girls, were distributed 
among different properties, chiefly in St. James, Westmoreland, and 
Hanover, with the exception of seventy young men, who were induced to 
join one of the West India regiments as common soldiers. The terms of 
contract as before, except that 4s a-week instead of 3s. was to be given as 
wages. A considerable number of these people were taken by Thos. 
MacNeill Custos of Westmoreland, many of whom left his service 
abruptly about five weeks ago, charging him with cruelty, and came to 
Falmouth, where, in consequence of the police resolving to secure them 
and lead them back, a riot ensued in their favour. The superintendent of 
liberated captives has since procured their release from MacNeill, and 
they are now located elsewhere. 

The Louisa, a Portuguese schooner, came to Port Antonio Ist month 
13, 1810, and landed her cargo at Navy Island, under quarantine for the 
small-pox. She took in her cargo at Beissou, 11 mo.25, 1839; they were 
then 316 in number. The registered capacity of the schooner se 
100 tons, three feet only between the decks, and several of the me 
Were six feet in height, and one was six feet six inches. Between 
the time of her leaving Africa and her capture, Ist mo. 3, 1840, thirty- 
seven of the captives died! . 

From the latter date to her arrival at Port Antonio, sixteen died, and 
during the quaratine of nine weeks at Navy Island sixty-seren died! not 
from the small-pox chiefly, but from the effects of starvation and brutal 
treatment in the middle passage. Many of fhe wretched remainder, now 
à reduced to one hundred and ninety-six persons of both sexes and all ages, 
and circumstances of all parties. A cry of ruin to the estates has fre- | were distributed by special justice Lambert, a most humane and intelligent 
quently been reiterated: but where are the ruined estates? Will the | public officer, to properties situate in St. Andrew's parish. One of the 
pro-slavery party point us out one single property in the whole of Jamaica captives had been himself a slave-dealer, and was bringing down a gang 
that is thus ruined? We are on the spot, let them do it if they can. of slaves to the coast when he Was seized by other ruffians, and the whole 
„Aye, but there is not so much sugar made as formerly.”— Neither ought | company were made prisoners, and shipped off together. My wife and I 
there to be—though we much question the statement; for in proportion to | passed a company of these poor people on the road, as they were on their 
the over production of sugar under the coercive and atrocious slave-system 


way to the property of baron Reielholdt, of Chancery Hall, St. Andrew’s, 
was the annual decrease of the population, which rendered it, in some cad 
sense, necessary to increase the stock of labourers from another country. 


have since been to visit them in their new domicile. They were 

weary and emaciated when we first saw them, but they had found a good 

That was the very spirit and naturally destructive tendency of slavery. master in the baron, and were now doing well. Another company of 

But to this we also reply, ist. To the bad management of the planters, | about thirty men were settled on Knowesly coffee plantation, inthe moun- 
since freedom, is chiefly attributable the’ falling off of the crops. Next 

the paucity of labourers on the estates, compared with the old-time 


tains, and I received a very kind and pressing invitation from Alexander 
Forbes, the proprietor, to visit them there, but have not yet been able to 
number of effective hands, precludes the possibility of carrying on the |do so. All the late liberated adult captives receive board, lodging, medi- 
cultivation so extensively as in former periods. Then, Srdly. if sugar | cine, and a dollar a week as wages when at work, but many of them are easily 
has fallen off in quantity, it is undeniable that it Las risen in price. These | persuaded to part with their money for rum and tobacco, of which the 
things considered, (not to mention the consideration in the shape of com- rew Africans are usually very fond. The Creole labouring population are 
pensation,) the planters have no just ground of complaint, ‘The | beginning in some places to give up rum altogether, and to join the absti- 
condition of overseers and book-keepers cannot have deteriorated ; the very | nence society. With regard to their native country, the liberated captives 
restraints upon their merciless an wanton propensities are so many real 

blessings; though, perhaps, they will not consider them such. The 


do not seem to exhibit, so far as I can understand, any great repining at 

leaving it, their physical situation in Jamaica is probably better than 

emancipated, as a matter of course, have abundant cause of gratitude and | before, and where they find good masters and a kind community, they 
gladness for the manifold privileges, both temporal and spiritual, which 

they now enjoy; and to us it is a source of extreme thaakfulness that 


express no wish to be sent back again. We have spoken to some of the 
young people who now begin to talk English, who say they like Jamaica 
they have fully proved themselves worthy of them. They hive answered | better than Africa; and the generality of their people are, I ae 
the expectations of the wise, the good, the just, and the »hilanthropic ; | pretty well contented with their lot, but it is very difficult to judge of t ke 
their moral character is of no spurious cast; it is based on scripture truth ; | Matter, as aF are deplorably ignorant, and seem hardly able to make 
and, considering their bulk, tbeir former disadvantages, tleir numerous | themselves understood. : d read 
provocations, their lineal descent, and their peculiar habits and customs, Two or three of the late captives are Mandingoes, and write an ch, ee 
the elevated character to which they have attained is astoiishing to the | the Arabic language. They were probably superior people among them. 
beholder. With civil liberty, they have heen blessed with alarge measure 
of religious privilege and means of improvement. Places ol worship have 
been erected—Schools established Marriage promoted—Calendars of 
crime lessened—and, above all, sinners have been convertd through the 


TEXAS. 

We learn by the New York Evening Star that President Lamar, of Texas, 
bas issued a proclamation commanding all free persons of colour to leave 
that country, on penalty of being imprisoned and sold under the act of 
their congres3.—American and Foreign Antislavery Reporter. 


BRAZIL. 
Cortes of advertisements in a Rio de Janeiro paper. 

[The figure of a negress nursing a baby headed this advertisement. ] 

For sale in the Rua do Cano, No. 119, with or wiruour her infant of 
four months!! She has good milk, is very healthy, and very kind and 
tender to children.“ She has neither vices nor defects, can sew, wash, and 
starch, and cook, all in perfection, which will be guaranteed to the pur- 
chaser. The motive for selling her is for being disobedient to her senhora. 
—Journal de Commerce, 21st July, 1840. 

Runaway from the Da Pedra estate, belonging to the friars of Nassa 
Senhora do Carmo, fifteen slaves, five males and ten females. The adminis- 
trator of the same hereby gives notice to all the authorities to cause them 
to be apprehended and restored to the said estate, where the parties appre- 
hending them will be well rewarded. He also protests against whosoever 
shall afford them shelter, from whom will be required their hire from the 
day of their flight.—Journal de Commerce, 17th July, 1840. 

In the same paper, 150 milrees (about £19. sterling) are offered for the 
apprehension of a slave between 16 and 18 years of age of the Quilimane 
nation, speaking very little Portuguese,’ consequently a new negro. 
100 milrees is offered for another, who, the advertisement states, has been 
absent 12 years! 


Also another having the mark 4 4 on his breast. Also another, who ran 
away witb an iron on his foot. 

It is not at all uncommon to see in such advertisements of runaways, 
supposed to have been stolen.” This you will not readily understand; 
but it is one thing robbing another. Mes, there are actually individuals here 
who make a trade of stealing slaves, and carr 


; ying them into the country 
to sell to estates at a greater distance. Thus are these poor creatures 


made a prey of. Doubtless the one above mentioned, who had been absent 
twelve years, is one of the stolen ones.—Priuate leiter. 


5 WEST INDIEs. 

JAMAICA. —TuER Seconp ANNIVERSARY oF Freepom from the 
thraldom ofcolonial slavery was duly celebrated last Saturday, by solemn meet- 
ings for prayer and thanksgiving in the several places of worship in this town, 
and, we believe, throughout the island. And we pause to inquire what has 
freedom wrought?) Where are the ill effects of emancipation? No where! 
Who has suffered by it! Noone! But the multitude and magnitude of 
the benefits bestowed on all are trul astonishing. The proprietor has 
benefited by the change, for land has become increasingly valuable, and 
the free-labour system is more congenial and better adapted to the feelings 


B.insapos.—Mr. Prescod has almost choked the whites of this 
island with rage, by issuing “ proposals for a Colonial Union of the 
coloured classes,” in order to obtain br themselves a paar AE 5 
8 ine he gospel, and God glorified! Mor over, industry | civil and political rights. Two extracts from the islan papers will show, 
V ; the cause of ath, the missiomry 1 8 by their extreme bitterness, the importance and probable influence of this 
educational, benevolent, and religious institutions, have il received an | measure, as estimated by the enemies of liberty. ; or | 
impetus which cannot fail of being attended with the hapiest and most . Every man, of every class, of sober sense and reflection 4 ite 
glorious results. ‘This we assert not as mere conviction, ropinion with: | With most righteous indignation, the arrogant, insolent, lying, an pan 
out foundation ; the evidence is 3 us, D demonstratia 5 Pete ae 5 ree sea pe A 55 5 
; ibed all the glory and the praise! Baptist Herald. | CorounkD Cragsis.” SamuerL Jackman Prescop, i s 
To Almighty God be sicribed eae demagogue, is supposed to be the chief instigator of this 5 
association, & c. The object of Prescod can be no other than that a 
shutting out from tbe pale of society every man who bas no African ioo 
in his veins; and in fact, of extirpating if they can, the whole rece 
purely white people.”’— Barbadian, ' 
í A Coronrat Union or tae Corounsp 5 H kea ia 
<< 7th month 7, 1839. The Cariddad Cubano came t: Port Antonio, t is a compendium of the worst concocted system of rein 
and landed at Navy Island 169 slaves under quarantine fr the small-pox, | ciples ever got up in the palmiest days of civil anarchy and gore 
twenty-three of whom died 9th month 25; delivered ovr to the super- | Even France saw no such man as a Prescod in ber Robespierre, | noe 
intendent eighty-eight men, twenty-three women, twery-five boys, and | res, or her Damouriere. They dealt not in cowardly cart wi geting hic 
ten girls—total, 146. llth month,11. Up to this dat there had died | sought not to immolate the one-half of their citizens a 3 
L It is certainly then to be presumed that she would pg nantly feel the the other hed raised to ambition and the bust of power. 
loss of her own. How had the senhora proved this tendei ess to children? 


Was it not towards those of her mistress? How gratfully does she 
return it!] 


Disrosat or Lrsenarep Arricans.—From a Letter o Mr. Candler 
to Mr. Sturge. 
Jamaica, & Month, 1840. 
& I SHALL now give thee an account of what has become f the last three 
cargos of liberated captives landed at Jamaica. 


OPERATION oF THE Gaccina Act.—Under this act the gs 
intendent of an estate (Holders) has been brought before a magistrate, ‘or 


Oct. 7. 1840.] 
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offering, by bis master’s direction, higher wages to certain labourers than 
they had been receiving; and the magistrate has bound him over to answer 
for this offence in a bond of £50, with two sureties of £25 each, as evincing 
“a vindictive feeling” against their former employer! On this proceeding 
the editor of the Liberal makes the following remarks :—* It places the 
object of the gagging bill plainly before the public. If the superintendent 


of Mr. Perkins's estate bad told these people to go to Demerara, and try to. 


better their condition, if they were dissatisfied, he must have paid £50, or 
gone to prison until it was paid; but we find that the excuse of the mud 
swamps and colony fever is lost by the present instance. The climate of 
Holders is not remarkably unhealthy. We have never heard of there being 
any “ musquetos, “colony fever,” or mud swamps there.. Yet we 
find the same principle is in operation. We find that the health and com- 
fort of the labourer is not the real excuse. Mr. Perkins gives higher wages 
than some others. To get bis estate into a good state of cultivation—to 
resist the monopoly of his brother planters, he has been compelled to offer 
and to furnish greater inducements, and he is a marked man. He is 
sought to be ruined, because he has departed from the rule and understand- 
ing among the bulk of the planters, to employ no labourer who quits his 
employer without his leave.” 


Axnava.—Sır WiLL CoLEnROORE. [From the Herald.] It 
affords us a very high gratification to record the numerous addresses that 
have been presented to our highly esteemed governor, on the occasion of 
his departure for England. 

As comparison is one of the most effectual methods of reasoning on 
subjects of intense interest to an entire community, we have taken the 
liberty to draw one between our governor-in-chief and bis predecessors ; 
the latter of whom (with the exception of Governors Elliott and 
McGregor) have invarinbly availed themselves of the earliest opportunity 
after their arrival in the colony to declare their intention to maintain the 
privileges of all classes of the subjects of their sovereign alike inviolate, 
resting satisfied with the empty profession of their intention; but in Sir 
William Colebrooke’s three years administration we Lave had abundant 
and tangible proof that his Excellency's high sense of his duty, as the 
representative of his royal mistress, was not to be satisfied with empty 
professions, as the many substantive acts of his Excellency’s administra- 
tion have proved his inflexible determination to maintain alike inviolate the 
pffvileges of art ccasses of her Majesty's subjects, whereby his Excel- 
lencv has virtually wrested from the rich and the powerful their previously 
enjoved authority to inflict injustice and insult on the poor and humble 
members of this community, and established a salutary precedent for his 
successor ; of which we feel persuaded the liberal and enlightened Major 
McPhail has every disposition to avail himself. 

In parting with a ruler possessed of talents of a bigh order, and a mind 

elevated and enriched by study and application, it would be natural to feel 
some regret, but when with these great qualifications are combined the 
high properties of incorruptible integrity, patriotism untinctured by selfish- 
ness, and a philanthropy the dictates of which no opposition has been able 
to corrupt or counteract—as in the case of Sir William; it is not 
surprising that our regret on the occasion of our separution is as extreme 
as it is unfeigned. Such a governor deserves the good wishes of the com- 
munity. We therefore sincerely wish bis Excellency and bis estimable 
family a safe and pleasant passage ucross the Atlantic und much benefit 
from the change of climate; so that they may Le enabled to return hither 
as soon as possible. 
Dominica—We take from the Dominican the following grati- 
fying extract from the speech of Major MacPhail, the lieutenant-governor 
of this island, on Lis departure:to administer the general government of 
the Leeward islands during the absence of Sir W. Colebrooke :-—‘' To 
compensate for some discouraging circumstances, we have cause for 
satisfaction in the improving aspect and high value of our staple produce. 
On some coffee estates the stronger growth and bearing of the plant would 
indicate that it is regaining its productive vigour. The prospect of an 
abundant sugar crop for the ensuing year is highly gratitving; and the 
effort: of the peasantry in clearing ed linp rovins land for the augmented 
culture of ground provisions, prove that industry at least is not on the 
wane. 

It may possibly be objected, that labour thus applied is withdrawn 
from the cultivation of sugar but it seems clearly established that where 
piece or job work (now becoming general) is applied, a suffic iency of labour 
is afforded, though hy a diminished number of hands, and I believe that 
it will be allowed that the example shown by the industrious peasant in 
raising increased supplies will stimulate the exertions of others—will 
inure the youthful to toil—will fortify them in babits of industry—and, it 
is to be hoped, will eventually produce other collateral benefits leading to 
an extension of cultivation on the neighbouring estates. 

“ Speaking of the peasantry, I gladly fconcur in the general opinion 
entertained of their orderly demeanour and their tranquil and docile 
character. i 

The rapid progress they have made in acquiring and carrying into 
pracuce, ideas of morel and social improvement, justifies the favourable 
estimation in which they are held—ard the good feeling which generally 
80 huppily exists between them and their employers is most creditable and 
honourable to the parties.“ 


British Guiana.—SLAave-TRADE.—A letter written by a resident 
in Surinam, bas been received in town. A Dutch government steamer, 
from the Gambian coast, had arrived at Paramaribo with fifty wild Africans, 
indentured to labour as pioneers at the public works for fourteen years. A 
French vessel which had attempted the exportation of s similar cargo had 
been compelled by the English cruisers to set them free, but hed sailed 
in consequence to lay a narrative of the whole occurrence before the 
parent government. 

Holland and France are said to be bent on ‘prosecuting the new branch 
of trade, which, they contend, does not amount to enslavement, and on 
Cus the question with England, if she dispute their right.—CGuiana Royal 

azette, 

Tux sale of two sugar estates which we mentioned in our last, is 
thus noticed in the Guiana Royal Gazette. At Vendue yesterday, plan- 
tation Montrose, and plantation O le, both on the east coast of Demerara, 
Were purchased, the former by Mr. Shand, and the latter by the firm of 


George Anderson and Co.; Montrose brought £38,000. sterling, and was 
transferred to Sir Michael M‘Turk immediately on the conclusion of the 
sale. Ogle was sold for £26,500. sterling. We congratulate these 
gentlemen on the possession of tbese properties, which we are told are 
very fine. When such sums are given for estates by gentlemen of caution 
and long experience, it is at least a ground of hope that the colony may 
yet be arrested on its way to ruin. No people bave been sold with these 
states, of course. Query—Would they have brought as much money 
in slave-time without the people?” Jo this question we may add, or 
with them ?” 


WaceEs.— When the dissatisfied labourers were about to quit the 
“ Tuschende Vrienden,” they presented their “checks” or“ tickets” for various 
sums of money earned on the plantation, which the manager refused to 
take up; and thus they have to a considerable amount worthless bits of 
cards in place of the money, for which they toiled and laboured hard. 
These tickets have in some instances been destroyed, from the hopelessness 
of their ever being paid, but the greatest number of the people still bold 
them.—Guiana Reformer. 


Ax ANTI-SLAVERY Society was formed on the west bank, Deme- 
rara river, at Isuxton Town, on Saturday last, the 1st of August, both in 
commemoration of that day, and also in connexion with the “ British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society” for the extinction of slavery throughout the 
world, and to“ watch” over the rights and interests of the few free 
men” of British Guiana. ‘The speeches were delivered in a manner cre- 
ditable to the speakers, generally ; the touching appeals of some of the 


‘labourers who took part in the proceedings about their sufferings in for- 


mer days, and the blessings which they even now experience, as free men, 
were at once calculated to pierce and gratify the feelings.—Guiana Re- 
Former. 


LIBERIA. 


[From the Liberator.] 

We have received within a few days, a copy of the Liberia Herald of 
May 19th, containing an article by a correspondent, from which we make 
a few extracts, commending them to the attention of those whose brilliant 
imaginations have pictured the colony as a sort of earthly paradise, peopled 
by suints and angels. 

“ Our affairs of government in Liberia at the present seem to exhibit 
the sickly aspect of an Epheinera, whose short lived existence depends cn 
the termination of a day. Why such a condition of things is allowed to 
remain in a community, whose progress, to prevent its retrogression, must 
be onward, can only be accounted for in the all-absorbing interests of 
aggrandising self. 

„% You will have to show wherein consist the evils of such a condition, 
and till the understanding, the judgment, the wills of the people are 
brought to bear in a direct line upon this point, we may write tekel on our 
institutions, and give them up to the hopelessness of despair. ‘True, we 
have now, under the immediate direction of the chief magistrate, an organ- 
ized system, but it wants efficiency in those to whom the interests of 
government are committed; and until we can find men in whom the amor 
patria predominates over morbid self, we shall have violators of the luw in 
those very persons appointed to guari its sanctions, = 

As to the individuals who figure in this arena, you are to say but 
little, from the certain fact, that, let a man's character be as bad as it may, 
where there exist no ennobling principles, he will be more solicitous to 
conceal his faults than to amend them; and hence, under cover of law, 
the frequent threats, und actual suing for slander of character, by persons 
who never had any, or if they bad, itis only such as they ought to be ashamed 
of. Mr. Editor, did you ever see people do so muny barefaced wrongs to 
each other, and justify themselves with their exemption from legal punish- 
ment? I never did. 

„These queries bave brought me almost incidentally to speak of 
individual character, and invidious as it may seem, you will have to say 
that in a community making so high a profession of the bible, you never 
saw or heard ot so little influence from its pginciples as is to be seen in 
the intercourse of our citizens with each other. The existence of 
any such sentiment as fellow- feeling for man is not so much as known or 
understood. And if such are the people, what must the high priests be! 
e © If vou are a father, or no more than a guardian of our youth, Mr. 
Editor, I fancy I see vou agitated unto trembling, when you contemplate 
the effects of such mulversa'ion upon this rising generation. What pub- 
lic spirit, what sacrifice in the lite, what renunciation of the will, what 
deadness to worldly maxims and customs, are thereby exhibited as beacon 
lights to our youth and children? None, sir, none ; get, get, cet, is the 
sole lesson inculcated on them, and no matierat whose expense.“ 

And this is the training by which the civilizers and christianizers of 
Africa are to be formed tor their work! These are the missionaries 
bearing credentials in the holy cause of civilization and christianity,” of 
whom Henry Clay speaks in one of bis colonization addresses! But we 
proceed with our quotations. ‘The next wears the appearance of a 
histor} of the past, thrown into the form of advice for the future. The 
writer proceeds :— 

“If the colonists cannot afford vou opportunity of practice, take a 
canoe, no matter whose it be, and a public gun, or anything else, gotten 
no matter how, and away to the bushes—away and give the proof of your 
tacticism in cheating the native, for if you do not he will cheat you. 
Better. have nothing to do with them; I think they are too glad to c 
missionary goods into the country. If such is now the state of things, 
what must it be when the present generation of our youths have grown up 
replete with lessons suchas these? In vain do you look to the barriers of 
law, there are none to enforce them ; and the individual influences which 
might be exerted to better our condition are merged in the barter for gain, 
or sacrificed at the shrine of popular favour.” 

The writer concludes by exhorting the editor to— 

“ Write, print, halloo, stamp, rave, do something, anything, to save our 
people in tbis country of their adoption, and direct them to the true and 
only legitimate source of prosperity in this or any other country—the 
cultivation of the soil, which, if connected with the improvement of the 
mind, will ultimately lead to the correction of ills such as are occurrent 
among us, and make Liberia all that its friends desire it should be.“ 

The editor remarks, that ‘candour forces us to confess that much of 
what” bis correspendent“ has stated, is within the precincts of truth.“ 
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NEW SCHEMES OF THE CUBA SLAVE-TRADERS. 


{From the parliamentary papers. Correspondence with Foreign Powers 
relating to the Slave-trade: 1840.] 


British Consulate, Boa Vista, Cape Verds. 
GENTLEMIN, November 14, 1839. 
Ar my arrival here the 28th September last, I found in the harbour a 
Spanish and Portuguese schooner, both of which, I regret to sav, had 
every appearance of being employed in the slave-trade ; the former sailed 
the 2nd, and the latter the 3rd ultimo. . 

A jew hours after the departure of these vessels, another suspicious 
schooner under Portuguese colours came to anchor, and only remained 
for a few hours. ee 

I have sabsequently learnt that the destination of these vessels in the 
first instance was tbe islands of Mayo and Brava, and thence to proceed 
to the Bissagos and the rivers of that neighbourhood on the coast. I was 
not able to learn the names of the Portuguese vessels, but the Spanish 
schooner was originally American, called the “ White Horse,” and a clip- 
per of the first order. 

It is gratifying to me to have to state, that, since the departure of the 
vessels alluded to, this port has been free from vessels of a suspicious 
Lind ; a circumstance quite novel in the records of the place, as I under- 
stand from very good authority, that, for years past, a week has seldom 
elapsed without an arrival of some kind, conuected with the abominable 
slave-trade. 

I am induced to attribute this pleasing circumstance to the late energetic 
measures of her Majesty’s government, for the suppression of slavery 
under Portuguese and piratical flags. 

The intelligence of the passing of that measure has caused the utmost 
dismay among the slave-dealing gentry ot these islands, but who, I under- 
stand; still cling to the hope of being able toeflect business, nothing having 
yet appeared to affect their liberty which a little bribery will not overcome, 
It appears to me that their principal dread rests upon the active part 
which Great Britain may ultimately take in bringing them to justice, and 
the probability of one English cruiser at least being detached to these 
islands. . 

The notorious slave-paper-giving-governor, Colonel Marinha, left Porto 
Praya the beginning of last month for dlosambijue, with the pravers of 
most of the people of these islands that he may never return: his secretary, 
Senhor Vidal, has accompanied bim; and the iniquitous proceedings of 
master and servant are freely discussed by almost every one with whom 
you may converse. l 

A gentleman the other day promised to show me a list of the vessols 
which tbis Colonel Marinha and his secretary had given false papers to. 
not one of which had paid less tban two thousand dollars : he assured me 
that he could give the names of at least forty which had been granted by 
the colonel; and bis opinion was that the secretary had given papers to 
as many more; so that between them thev must have divided something 
like 150,000 dollars. I shall not fail in endeavouring to get a copy of thas 
document. 

Report speaks highly of the new-appointed governor-general, Captain 
de Mello, of the navy, and of on expressed determination on his part to 
do everything to put an end to the export slave-trade. He is now at the 
island of St. Vincent, engaged in making the necessary arrangements for 
the removal of the seat of government from Porto Praya, to that island. 
I am daily expecting his Excellency bere, whom I shall wait to see; when 
it is my intention to proceed to one of the other islands. 

Something has already been commenced towards improvement in cul- 
tivation at these islands; and I hail the circumstance as one which, if not 
crushed by the wily slave-trader, will ultimately be the means of putting an 
end to the ex port traffic in slaves at this district ot the coast. 

A company formed of capitalists residing in London and Lisbon, having 
large grants of lund from the Portuguese goverument, have begun opera- 
tions in cultivation at the island of St. Vincent; but I am sorry to hear 
reports unfavourable to the soil of the place; some of the inhabitants of 
this and the other islands are said to be jealous of the company alluded 
to, and these reports, may bave emanated in mulice. 

At this and the island of 4 Sal” it is said that cotton and ground nuts 
will be extensively cultivated during the next season, preparations being 
now made for the undertaking. These islands, including Mayo, produce 
about ten thousand movas of salt, equal to 609,000 bushels, which the 
inhabitants sell at from four to six dollars a moya: the quantity of cattle is 
great, particularly goats; this circumstance, combined with slave-trading 
transactions, has caused cultivation to be but little attended to; but pre- 
sent appearances are cheering in this respect, not only here, but in all the 
other islands; and I hope the period is not far distant, when the natives of 
these isles will be ablo to appreciate and enjoy the blessings which are 
derived from honest industry in the cultivation of the soil. l 

With the pleasing prospect of an alteration in tbe present state of things, 
I wish it were in my power to report a more general disposition to employ 
free labour than is now the case in these islands. 

From the best information I Lave been able to obtain, no doubt exists of 
depots of slaves being established at this and other islands, from which 
they are taken as necessity requires, or favourable opportunities for ship- 
ment arise. These depois have been formed principally from the Bissaos, 
and, in consequence of the activity of our cruisers having lately been felt 
in that neighbourhood by a large seizure of slaves, the receptacles alluded 
to are not so well supplied as formerly: considering the extent of panic 
that bas lately been created among the inhabitants ot these isles, I have no 
hesitation in stating, that I think the presence of a British man- of- war 
wouid be the means of lessening the number and extent of these depots of 
human flesh, and prove a check of very considerable extent to (be slave- 
trade in all its shapes. 

In addition to these circumstances, I must not conceal from you my De- 
lief, that the const north of the Senegal is not free from the presenca of 
slave-traders, which, coupled with the notorious fact of large depots of 
slaves being at Senegal and the Island of Goree, are additional reasons for 
urging the presence of an English inan-of-war at this part of the const. 

T must not conclude this letter without mentioning the arrival here, on, 
the ich ultimo, of the steam-vessel “ Turaensa,” bound to the coast of 
Prazils. ‘This 1 understand is the sixth vessel of the hind that has called 
here trom Liverpool for a sep ly of coals, bsloning to the same company. 
Of the employment of the-c vessels, I can, ot course, only speak from 
repcrt, from which source 1 am led to understand that they assis: the 


landing of slaves from vessels coming to the coast of Brazils from the 
coast of Africa. 

If this report is founded in fact, it will be gratifying to the friends 
of bumanity to learn that no more vessels of tbis kind are to be sent 
out, and that the agents here have orders to sell the remainder of the 
coals which they bave on band. 

I have, &c., 
Jous RENDALL, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 
Her Britannic Majesty's Commissioners, Sierra Leone. 


(Signed) 


British Consulate, Boa Vista, Cape Verds, 
December 1st, 1839. 
(Received February 12th, 1840.) 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit to vour lordship copy of a 
letter which I yesterday addressed to Her Majesty's commissioners at 
Sierra Leone, in reference to some important information that has come to 
my knowledge connected with the slave-trade. 

Since that letter was written I have had a visit from a captain of a vessel 
just arrived from the island of Sal, who confirms all that 1 bad previously 
heard respecting the vessels lying there under American colours, and of 
its being the intention of the Spaniards to make these islunds the rendez- 
vous for the contemplated traffic in slaves between the island of Cuba and 
the French settlements on the coast of Africa. 

From accounts which | have received since my arrival here, by English 
vessels coming trom the coast. I am informed that new-purchased slaves 
toa verv considerable extent are deposited at Senegal and Cree, and that the 
French traders continue to purchase slaves in their traffic with the natives, 
particularly in the river Senegal, the coast between Goree and the Gambia, 
Albreda, in the Gambia, the new French settlement in the Casamanca, as 
also the l'issagos und the rivers of that neighbourhood. 

The slaves so purchased are conveyed to St. Lous, in the Senegal, 
or to the island of (ioree, where they are held in depot, no doubt 
for exportation, as there is no occupation at either settlement that could 
einploy them. 

lam also assured that the apathy evinced by the French squadron at 
Goree in all matters connected with the slave-trade is very apparent, 
which is much to be lamented, as I understand there bas lately been 
made a great addition to the number of the colonial craft at Senegal 
and Goree, by building upon the spot, and bv purchases made from 
English merchants of the small craft condemned in the mixed court at 
Sierra Leone. 

J have been assured repeatedly that there was sconnexion between the 
French settlements, in slave-trade matters, and the Iavana ; but my infor- 
mants were unable to speak to any one particular fact. This circumstance, 
combined with the information already detailed, will afford strong evidence 
of the existence of the connexion in question; as it is not likely that a com- 
pany would be formed to follow a particular plan, unless that plan had 
been previously tried with some success. 

Whatever plans the piratical slave-dealers may have in view in reference 
to these islands, I beg to assure your lordship, as my firm belief, that 
the presence of a British man-of-war would at once oblige them to 
move ta another quarter; and as respects their scheme of piracy they may 
etfect much mischief, the outward-bound ships invariably passing in about 
this degree of longitude. 

Under these circumstances I would respectfully recommend to your 
lordship, that an English cruiser be detached to those islands und that she 
possess tast-sailing qualities. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Joux RENDALL. 
ihe Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G. C. B. 


British Consulate, Boa Vista, Cape Verds, 
November 30th, 1839. 
GENTLEMEN, —Information has just reached me of the arrival of two 
vessels under American colours at the island of Sal, originally from the 
Havana, but last from the coast of Africa, where it is reported they have 
landed their cargoes. 

They are both schooners, and American built—one a Baltimore 
clipper, and the other a New York pilot-boat; they have American 
colours and sailing captains, but the crews are principally Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

The object in visiting Sal is said to be to complete arrangements for 
taking in a cargo of slaves upon the coast. 

A most respectable inhabitant of these islands, who has seen the vessels 
in question aud been in conversation with the parties connected with them, 
informs me that he has learned of two companies about to be formed at the 
Havana, one to carry on the slave-trade by vessels which will be ordered 
to keep at a certain distance from the coast, and there wait to receive their 
cargoes from small vessels, under the French flug; and the other company 
to equip a certain number of small fast-sailing vessels, to act as pirates 
upon the commerco of Great Britain. ee 

Aly informant’s belief is, and I hure also heard the same opinion ex- 
pressed from another quar:er, that the vessels alluded to belong to these 
companies, and that the largest schooner looks for a cargo of slaves from 
the neigbourhood of Senegal and Goree ; and that it is the intention of the 
pilot-boat to try ber luck as a pirate upon British commerce near to these 
islands. A perfod of two months is given betore they intend returning to 
the Havana. It is supposed that these islands, from their neglected and 
unprotected state, will be made the rendezvous for the slave-trading piratical 
set of Cuba, who seem determined to use every art and exertion which 
money can command to counteract the recent measures of Great Britain for 
the suppression of slavery. f 

I trust that these representations will induce Her Majesty's government 
to order a man-of-war to these islands; and should there be one at dis- 
posal in your vicinity, I have earnestly to recommend her being sent to 
look after the vesscls here spoken of, calling at this port for iniormation. 

I have, &c. 
Jous REXDALL. 


(Signed) 


Her Majesty’; Commissioners, 


Sierra Leone. 
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BAPTIST UNION. 


T a MEETING of the COMMITTEE of the BAPTIST 
UNION, HELD at FEN-COURT, FENCHURCH STREET, 
October 1ith 1840, 


W. T. BEEBY, ESQ. in the chair. 


A communicaticn from the Anti-slavery Societv, containing certain resolu- 
tions of the General Anti-slavery convention, held in London, in June last, 
having been read and 8 it was resolved, 

That in the opinion of this committee it is the duty of cbristian churches 
to separate from their communion those persons, who, after they sball hare 


been faithfully warned in the spirit of the gospel, continue in the sin of | 


enslaving their fellow-creatures, or holding them in slavery. 
W. H. MURCH, D. D., 
JOSEPH BEI. CH ER. 


EDWARD STEANE, 


Secretaries. 


TO THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Caristian FRIENDS,—The committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society address themselves particularly to you on the 
present occasion, and solicit vour earnest attention to the following 
resolutions which were passed unanimously by the general anti- 
slavery convention on the 18th of June last. 

“OX WITHHOLDING CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP WITII SLAVE-HOLDERS. 

“1.—That it is the deliberate and deeply rooted conviction of 
this convention, which it thus publicly and solemnly expresses to 
the world, that slavery in whatever form, or in whatever country 
it exists, is contrary to the eternal and immutable principles of 
justice, and the spirit and precepts of christianity, and is theretore 
a sin against God, which acquires additional enormity when com- 
mitted by nations professedly christian, and in an age when the 
subject has been so generally discussed, and its criminality so 
thoroughly exposed. 

“ 2.—That this convention cannot but deeply deplore the fnet 
that the continuance and prevalence of slavery are to be attributed, 
in a great degree, to the countenance afforded by many christian 
churches, especially in the western world, which have not only 
withheld that public and emphatic testimony against the crime 
which it deserves, but have retained in their communion without 
censure, those by whom it is notoriously perpetrated. 

“3.—That this convention, while it dise aims the intention or 
desire of dictating to christian communities the terms of their 
fellowship, respectfully submit that it is their incumbent duty to 
separate from their communion all those persons who, after they 
have been faithfully warned in the spirit of the gospel, continue 
in the sin of enslaving their fellow-creatures, or holding them in 
slavery—a sin, by the commission of which, with whatever miti- 
gating circumstances it may be attended in their own particular 
instance, they give the support of their example to the whole 
system of compulsory servitude and the unutterable horrors of 
the slave-trade,” 

You will perecive that, in the last of these resolutions, the con- 
vention have expressed their opinion on a part of what they deem 
to be the duty of the churches of Christ; and, as they did not 
themselves constitute a church, to express their opinion was 
obviously all that it was competent for them to do. It is for those 
only who are united in church relation to act in such a matter. It 
is for this reason that we address you, inasmuch as being churches 
of Christ, it is competent to you to take a practical step in a case 
in which the convention could only express an opinion. Should 
the opinion which they have expressed be your opinion also, you 
may come to a further resolution that no persistent slave-holder 
shall henceforth be permitted to sit at the table of the Lord with 
you. This is the practical step which we wish you to take into 
serious consideration, and we trust that, with but little if any 
difficulty, you will see your way clear to its adoption. 

If you should be as yet unacquainted with the very great and 
afflietive extent to which, in some parts of the nord, professing 
christians generally, and professors of the same denominations as 
yourselves (we include both Baptists and Pædo-baptists) are 
implicated in the fact of slave-holding, and all its consequent 
bee and sufferings, we request you to read a short pamphlet 
which has recently been ublished by the British and Foreign 
Anti-slaver society, entitled American Churches the Bulwarks of 
American Slavery, in which the subject is opened up by an 
American (Mr. oy on unquestionable evidence. The pam- 
pe may be purchased for a sinall price; or, if a donation of a 

ew for useful circulation were requested at the Auati-slavery 
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office, they would be readily granted. You would then see that, 


in the United States alone, there are thousands of christian 
churches, and hundreds of thousands of christian professors, 
Baptist, Independent, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal, 


all alike involved in this criminal practice, and in either perpetra- 
ting or sheltering its worst enormities. 

‘hat you would feel it your duty and privilege to contribute 
anything you consistently might towards the annihilation of so 
horrible a system, and more especially towards the civansing of 
the church of Christ from so foul a stain, the committee cannot 
doubt for a moment. But vou will be ready to say, perhaps, 
that this evil is a great way off from you, and that you are never 
likely to have American slave-holders request communion with 
you. Now admitting for the present the probability, or even the 
certainty of this, we may still say that the adoption of the course 
we have laid before you will be productive of much good. Profess- 
ing christians in America are far from being insensible to the gocd 
opinion of their brethren, and are known to attach no simall value 
to their present acknowledged standing in honourable feliowship 
with the churches of similar denominations in Great Britain. tf 
their sister churches in this country should declare, that they have 
been led to reckon persistent slave-holding 2 thing so abnorrent 
to the precepts of christianity, and so inconsistent withits honour, 
that they cannot recognise the religious profession of a slave-holder 
such a declaration would make the ears tingle of every slave-holding 
professor in the American Union. It would not affect those merely 
who might anticipate an occasional visit to England, and a 
disagreeable repulse when they should ask for admission to the 
Lord's table; it would thrill through the whole body, as attaching 
a stigma of the severest kind to the entire system to which they 
are clinging. In many it would lead to reflection, and tend power- 
fully to open their cves ; some, at present doubttul and irresolute, 
it would confirm in their nascent purposes of good; it would 
strengthen the hands of such friends to pure and undedled christ!- 
anity as might be found scattered through the churches, and would 
tend to separate the chaff from the wheat, by provoking the hypo- 
critical professors into open rage. All would be useful, and the 
entire effect incalculably beneficial. 

If it should occur to you that little could result from the action 
of a single church, we might remark, first, that tke action of a 
single church, however small or obscure, would produce an effect 

uite perceptible, and far too valuable to be lost: and, secondly, 
that it is only by the action of single churches that the sense of 
congregational bodies is to be expressed. It belongs to your con- 
stitution to acknowledge no external authority. None can either 
express your sentiments, or oblige your conduct, but yourselves, 
acting at a meeting of each church. Thus, to take an example 
from the Baptist denomination, (which is at the present moment 
in the attitude best adapted for the illustration of the point) the 
board of Baptist ministers in London have affirmed the resolution 
of the convention ; so likewise has the committee of the Baptist 
Union ; but these bodies, like the convention itself, have found it 
competent to them only to express their opiniou—neither are the 
sentiments of a singe Baptist church declared, nor is the course of 
a single Baptist church determined, by their decisions. The case 
would be the same, if the subject were taken up even by the 
associations of the churches throughout the country. There is 
therefore no method of ascertaining the views, or of regulating the 
conduct of the congregational bodies in this country, but by the 
action of individual churches, and hence it is of the utmost im- 
portance that each church should take up the subject for itself. 
This plan, in course of time, and perhaps with much rapidity, 
may be acted on by all the churches, and the entire christian 
body in England of the Congregational order may pronounce its 
separation from „ with slave-holders. Such a consumma- 
tion is most devoutly to be wished. 

We have made these remarks on the supposition that com- 
munion at the Lord’s table with slave-holders would never become 
a practical question with churches on this side of the Atlantic. 
This, however, cannot really be admitted. Slave-holding professors 
from the United States are continually coming over to England ; 
and there is not a Congregational church in the country but is 
liable to be asked by such a one for transient communion ever 
ordinance day that passes. We know of one church in which 
such a request was actually presented only a few weeks azo—we are 
happy to say, it was also refused. very church, however 
situated, should so settle the principle as to be prepared for action 
whenever the case may arise. 

In bringing the question of non-communion with slave-holders 
under consideration, a church would find, of course, that they 
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cannot suitably take it up exactly as it was taken up by tlie con- 
vention. With them it must be, not the expression of an opinion 
as to the duty of others, but a practical decision as to their own. 
Will our friends permit us to suggest, that it might conveniently 
be brought forward in the form of preamble and resolution fol- 
lowing -— 

„The church, having taken into consideration the fact, that 
christian professors in various parts of the world are holding their 
fellow-creatures, and in many cases their fellow-christians, in 
bondage; and being a e that such a course is essentially 
unchristian in principle, and inevitably productive of unchristian 
and immoral conduct :— 

Hereby resolve, 

That it is their duty, and henceforth their determination, to 
withdraw themselves from communion at the Lord’s table with 
every person known to be the holder of a slave.” 

Upon a proposition thus framed and submitted, the discussion, 
if one should ensue, and ultimately the sense of the church, might 
be taken. We can hardly doubt what the sense of the churches would 
he, throughout the whole country, at least by large majorities. 
Why should we despair of unanimity? Let us ane. at all events, 
that the attention of all the churches will be drawn to the subject, 
that the pastors and deacons of the churches will immediately con- 
fer on it among themselves; that they will make themselves and 
their friends acquainted with the facts of the case, and that they 
will do all which they may find a scriptural warrant to do in this 
interesting matter. 

There is reason to believe that slavery in the United States would 
tall beneath the weight of its own enormities if the support of the 
churches of Christ did not preserve it from ruin. There is reason to 
believe further, that the churches of Christ in America cannot 
continue their support of slavery, if they are met with the universal 
rebuke of their brethren in Britain. The British churches, there- 
fore, should feel that a weapon fitted to give the deatli-blow to 
American slavery is put into their hands, and that a very serious 
responsibility attaches to them for the use they make of it. Most 
especially does this responsibility attach to churches of the Con- 
gregational order. It is in these only that the sense of the church- 
members is appealed to, or can be taken; it is in these pre-eminently 
that freedom and facility exist for ecclesiastical action. We hope 
that our christian friends will fecl their privilege, do their duty, 
and Jet it be known that they have done it. e shall be very 
happy to be made acquainted with the names of those churches 
in which the course we have recommended shall have been 
adopted, 


BRITISH SLAVE-HOLDERS.— IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN 
MINING ASSOCIATION, 


We lay before our readers the following documents. Some re- 
marks upon them will be found elsewhere. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 
New Bank Buildings, 12th October, 1840. 


Sin—The Directors of the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association have 
had their attention called to the last number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
in which is contained a letter subscribed “ The late Secretary of Gongo 
Soca.” 

The writer of the letter was a clerk to the company’s commissioner in 
Brazil, and, on his arrival in London, be set up a most exorbitant and un- 
founded pecuniary claim against the Association, accompanied by a threat 
of what he was pleased to term public exposure, unless the directors sub- 
mitted to his demands. 

A copy of one of his letters (and there are several of a similar nature) 
accompanies this. 

The directors altogether rejected bis claim, and, having instituted a 
strict inquiry, ascertained beyond doubt that the statements of this indi- 
vidual were utterly false. 

That he should have published in revenge a gross and scandalous libel 
in ro degree surprises the directors, but they do not understand how the 
conductors of the Anti-Slavery Reporter can justify the insertion of a do- 
cument so grossly calumnious, without making any inquiry of the parties 
affected by it. particularly as it appears by the very letter tbat the Impe- 
rial Brazilian Mining Association has un office in London where full and 
accurate information of the truth might have been obtained. 

The directors, some months since, extracted from a letter of your cor- 
respondent the principal charges which appear to be reiterated, nearly 
verbatim in vour paper, and we now transinit to you these, with the replies 
they received from a gentleman who had the charge of the Blacks on their 
establishment for seven years, from 1852 to 1839, and who having left the 
sersice of the Association, had no inducement to represent any facts 
otherwise than as they really existed. 

These replies could have been extended, and confirmed by others, if 
time permitted, but, as you have put forth a statement 80 highly injurious 
to the Association, we cal] upon you, es an act of common justice, to insert 
in your next paper this letter as the answer of the Company, and we trust 
it will de accompanied with a suitable apology for your own editorial 
remarks, made without inquiry, in a case not warranting them. 

We beg to call for the names of the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, under whose sanction the Reporter is printed. 

We are Sir, your most obedient servants, 
J. C. & II. Farsurig1p. 


The Chairman and Board of Directors of the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association. 


13, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, 19th Feb. 1840. 


Gentlemen,—Agreeably to my promise, I now enclose you a copy of 
the first of a sereis cf letters 1 shall address to you through the press. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


[ WEDNESDAY 


When the subject is complete, which shall include a history of every 
English Mining Association in the Irazils, and a similar erpos¢ of the Rio 
Doce, these shall be condensed into a pamphlet for the information of the 
Anti-slavery Society, und for the perusal of the public in general, with an 
epitome in the shape of a petition to both houses, praying that it may be 
made a felony for Englishmen to hold slaves, working them for the sake 
of producing a dividend only. 

I have already stated that I beld the post of secretary for two years and 
a-half, and I ougbt to have enjoyed the salary attached to that appoint. 
ment; that £200 a-year having been most unjustly withheld from me, l 
consider that I am equitably entitled to these arrears, although you may 
have my release, which was extorted from me, or } should never baye 
been permitted to return to England. This gross injustice is the more 
ill-umed and illiberal, because even Mr. Duval, with all his pompous 
egotism, never had confidence enough to transmit any document of im- 
portance to the legislative assembly at Rio, or tothe provincial legislature, 
in Portuguese, without submitting it to me for revision, lest auy of his 
words er phrases might not be strictly correct. They have even been 


forwarded to me at Gongo Soco from Ouro Preto for this purpose. 
l, therefore, at all events, ought not to have been thus mercenarily 


mulcted. 


I will now give you four-and-twenty hours to decide as to the course 
vou mean to pursue towards me, and, if thix be net to my satisfaction, no 
consideration shall induce me to forego my present determination. 

In the meantime I request you will give instructions to your secretary, 
and the clerk in your office, to meddle less with the private affairs of 


myself and family. 


I am respectfully, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


F. A. Keytisi. 


MR. F. A. KENIISH’S CHARGES. 

Fifty-five fathoms deep in tbe 
bowels of the earth they have six 
or seven hundred slaves, occupied in 
the most severe toil for fourteen 
hours a-dav, with the exception of 
tbe time necessary for their scanty 
meals. 

In the West Indies the slave en- 
joyed the privilege of inbaling the 
same fresh breeze which his inex- 
orable tormentor breathed. In the 
mines of the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Association, this comfort is 
for ever denied him, until the mo- 
ment arrives when he bas to drag 
his wearied frame up ſifty-five fa- 
tboms of ladder, and then he emerges 
from the dark, gloomy, melancholy 
caverns, where he has been buried 
and shut out from the light of day 
trom sunrise until it sets. 


The soil of these mines is a black 
sand, which no art can prevent from 
falling in. The consequence is, that 
from time to time numbers are buried 
alive, and when dug out are dying, 
mutilated; or dead, and as the water 
filters rapidly through the sand, this, 
mass of human misery are for ever 
labouring at the bottom of these 
swampy caverns, almost knee-deep 
in mud. 

This entails upon them agues and 
other malignant fevers. 

These they endeavour to avoid by 
drinking inordinately of the strong 
new rum of the country, which soon 
produces habitual and confirmed 
drunkenness. 


The slaves or the benevolent Im- 
penal brazilian Mining Association 


ANSWER. 

I had charge of the slaves for 
Seven years, and the total number of 
slaves belonging to the Imperial 
Brazilian Mining Association when 
1 lett Gongo, in January, 1839, were 
not as Mr. Kentish says, six or 700, 
but only 413, viz.: 


Men... . 174 
Women. . . 116 
Children 123 
Together . 413 


The mine is only fifty-five fathoms 
deep in one shaft, consequently not 
more than three or four men could 
work at a ume, and they were regu- 
larly relieved every six hours, at the 
same time that the Englishmen were. 
Their hours of work are divided 
into distinct portions of the day, viz. 
six, eight, and twelve bours out of 
twenty-four, according to the nature 
of the work to be performed, and the 
locality, &c. 

The two latter classes have one 
hour each day for their meals, for 
which they always come to the sur- 
face, exclusive of the time expended 
in coming up and returning to their 
stations; the last-named class, or 
those who work twelve hours, are 
solely employed on the surface, and 
never underground ; the six hours 
men are those who work in wet 
places, and remain that time only 
underground during the twenty-four 
hours, at the expiration of which 
they come to the surface, change 
their clothes, and have the remaining 
eighteen hours to themselves, four 
hours and a half of which they ge- 
nerally voluntarily work at ady 
jobs on the surface to gain money, 
which many of them do to the 
weekly amount of 960 reis, which, at 
the rate of exchange fixed for payin 
your English labourers, is wort 
nearly four shillings. 

During the whole time I was 
there, not a single fatal accident 
Lappened to your blacks in the mine; 
there were severe falls, &c., but in 
every instance they completely re- 
covered, ‘Ihe climate of Gongo 
Soco is proverbial as being one of 
the most salubrious in the world, 
neither epidemic nor malignant dis- 
eases are ever known, and the mor- 
tality amongst the slaves did not 
average 2} per cent. per annum dur- 
ing the time I was there. Every 
man has an allowance of about a 
quarter of a pint of rum each day, 
and in no instance are they allowed 
to purchase any ; if proved so doing, 
they are liable to be punished in 
various ways, according to the de- 
gree and repetition of the offence, 
nor do I know a confirmed drunkard 
amougst them. 

The utmost any man works during 
the week is 6% hours, and that only 
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work ninety hours weekly: that is, 
from four in the morning until six in 
the evening, or fourteen hours daily 
for six days, and the half of Sunday. 


The merciful Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Association permit their 
male and female slaves to be stripped 
indiscrimately, and most severely 
flogged at the whim or caprice of 
the persons appointed for the time 
to superintend them. 

The cat-o’-nine tails is made of 
knotted whip-cord, and at at 
ewing it tears away rtions of fles 
from the beck and shoulders, which 
are, when well mutilated, pickled in 
brine, and this adds so insufferably 
to the tortures of the whip, that it 
is almost a refinement of the studied 
cruelties of the ancient Spanish 
inquisition. 

Another mode of torture practised 
by the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association on their male and female 
slaves is this; a piece of Brazil 
wood, which is as hard and as heavy 
as iron, in length about 20 inches 
and 11 inch thick, is selected. This 
is shaped into a long handle with a 
thong at the end, that the tormentor 
may secure a firm p of it, and 
s round flattened ball is left at the 
extremity, big enough to cover the 
largest black’s hand. The victim is 
forced to bold out his or her hand, 
which is struck with this terrible 
instrament with the full swing and 
with all the might and force of the 
moat athletic arm. At every blow 
the sufferer is nesrly brought to the 
pon, and, by the time he or she 

received sixty, the bones are 
bruised, and the flesh of the hand 
and fingers is swelled to a frightful 
extent. If anything were placed 
beneath the hand to prevent its 
recoil, every bone would be literally 
amashed to atoms the first blow. 

On some occasions the women 
have an iron mask fixed on the face, 
and a heavy iron collar round the 
neck, and, with a number of small 
bells fastened on their petticoats, 
they are driven about the village 
from sunrise to sunset by a ruffian 
appointed for the purpose. 


Women are kept at hard labour 
up to the latest stage of pregnancy, 
and, before they are in a fit condition 
to labour, they are driven to the 
works with their child or children 
tied to their backs: and in this unna- 
tural state they toil until the said 
child or children are able to take 
care of themselves, as the Directors 
will not consent to appropriate a 
room for their reception in infancy, 
nor appoint one or two women to 

watch over and protect them, be- 
cause they would then be deprived 
of their services. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


on the surface. Saturday being 
always a boliday from two o’clock— 
they never work on Sundays, except- 
ing on very urgent occasions, the ne- 
cessity for so doing but very seldom 
happens; they are all obliged to 
parade in their uniform clothing, 
and go regularly to chapel every 
Sunday. The men are divided into 
two divisions, one of which work 
by dav, the other by night, and 
these divisious change every alter- 
nate week. | 

No female slave was ever stripped 
and flogged, the men only, and that 
but seldom, and only when all lighter 
means of punishment had failed. 


The cat-o-nine tails is much the 
same as that used in the army, but 
not so severe. Such a thing as 
brine having been put on the slaves’ 
backs after punishment, or used in 
any shape, never once took place. 


The piece of flattened wood spo- 
ken of is about six inches in cir- 
cumference, and shaped nearly as 
described. One dozen on each 
hand is the utmost ever given at one 
time, and I venture to say, that a 
rattan struck with force on the hand 
isa much more severe and lasting 
punishment; it was never resorted 
to by me when it could be avoided. 


Tron masks there were none. 
There were some masks made of 
tin, which were done away with 
under the administration of Colonel 
Skerrett, after which they were 
never resorted to during the time J 
remained, Such a thing as an iron 
collar having been put on a woman 
never took place; and as to their 
being driven about the village from 
sunrise to sunset, it is utterly and 
wholly without foundation. 

Women when pregnant do not 
work for two months previous to 
their confinement ; they remain all 
day in a large shed, taking care of 
the younger children. This was the 
regular rule, and formerly they went 
to hospital a month or more before 
they expected to be confined. The 
system was altered after the depar- 
ture of Dr. Collier, when they were 
prohibited from going to hospital 
till they were in daily expectation 
of being confined. Iwo or three 
women, together with all those who 
may be in a forward state of preg- 
nancy, attend in a large sbed for the 
purpose of taking care of the chil- 
dren, and do no other work but 
sweep the shed; and all women, 
when they leave the hospital after 
confinement, always remain in this 
shed during the day for five or six 
weeks before they go even to light 
work; this, with a ortnight or three 
weeks in the hospital, will give them 
ample time to recover. The slaves 
at Bongo Soco are both well clothed, 
and well fed regularly twice each 
day, with the best provisions that 
can be procured, they were the 
most healthy, roe and 5 
set of le I ever saw ; upw 
of 15. wae weekly distributed 
amongst them, with which they pur- 


| 


I shall defer to my next the des- 
cription of the disgusting nightly 
bacchanalian orgies, in which the 
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chased what they wished for, or 
might require; the only thing they 
were prohibited from purchasing 
was spirits. , 

The disgusting nightly bacchana- 
lian orgies mentioned by Mr. Kent - 
ish, “in which the black women are 
brought naked on the scene, is 


black women are brought naked on 


the scene utterly without the slightest founda- 


tion. 
— . —ꝛ—— i —4 c 2ꝛmſ 2ę: 
THE SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT. 
LETTER oF DR. MADDEN To MERHEMET ALI. 
Alexandria, Sept. 6, 1840. 


May it please your Highness,—On the 4th September last I 
had the honour to lay before your highness an address from the 
delegates of the Anti-slavery Convention, recently held in Lon- 
don, expressive of the gratification it afforded that body to learn 
that your highness, in your late expedition into Africa, had pro- 
hibited the crime of man-stealing, and the practice of paying the 
Egyptian troops stationed in Dongola, Sennaar, and Cordofan, in 
slaves, a practice which, on the part of your authorities, had 
hitherto been pursued without let or hinderance. i 

The communication I had the honour to lay before vour high- 
ness further expressed an ardent hope that the slave-trade, in every 
1195 that is subject to ra authority, would be ‘entfrely pro- 

ibited, and the great evil ọf siavery itself ultimately abolished. 

These sentiments and wishes, may it please your highness, are 
well deserving of consideration, and, even on account of the cha- 
racter of those who have expressed them, are worthy of attention. 

The persons who composed that convention (some 400 indi- 
viduals) were men delegated by bodies of great moral weight and 
influence in every quarter of the globe, to represent their enlight- 
ened and iichovclent opinions in that assembly. 

They were not selected for the sake of their rank or wealth, 
but on account of their worth and intelligence, their devotion to 
the cause of civil, personal, and religious liberty, and the boldness 
of their maiutenance of the interests of humanity wherever they 
were assailed. 

The illustrious man who signed that address, the vencrable 
Clarkson, one whose name is familiar to men’s ears in Europe and 
America as that of an old and faithful friend of the good cause of 
justice and humanity, is now an aged man, full of years, whom 
the people of his own country revere and honour, and whose title 
to the best of all renown is based on the bloodless triumphs of 
benevolence, on the heroism of his patience and his perseverance 
in this cause, and the singleness of purpose and simplicity of 
heart with which he has laboured in its service for upwards of 
fifty years. 

The signing of this paper on the part of tlie venerable man, 
whose earthly career is now fast drawing to its close, is probably 
the last public act of his long and useful life: and, subscribed as 
it is to the expression of sentiments of respect and gratitude for 
your highness, it may surely be said, without disparagement to 
the loftiest station or the highest fame, that the greatest of living 
men might add new lustre to their renown by evincing in their 
attachment to this cause, and the service rendered to it, that ther 
merited the distinction of receiving from a body of men so justly 
entitled to respect a similar communication, and one bearing the 
signature of Thomas Clarkson. 

Deputed by that body to communicate these sentiments to 
your highness, the best token I can give of being in some slight 
degree deserving of their confidence, is by addressing your high- 
ness plainly and unreservedly, without fear or forgetfulness of 
your authority, or any feeling of distrust in the disposition of 

our highness to hear the truth, and likewise by distinctly point- 
ing out the raring evils of this nefarious traffic in human beings, 
so extensively carricd on by your people ; and by respectfully 
but frankly stating to your highness, that the single measure 
taken at Fezaghan for the repression of this crime on the part of 
your authorities is utterly insufficient to mect an evil of such 
magnitude as this. 

On the occasion of my presenting the address of the Anti- 
slavery Convention to your highness, I observed with feelings of 
unfeigned satisfaction the interest your highness evidently took 
in the question of the abolition of the slave-trade, and I fully 
understand that your highness is persuaded of the necessity that 
exists for the total suppression of it. 

While this trade, however, continues (as I am sorry to find it 
does) to be a source of revenue to your highness, it is in vain to 
talk of its suppression at Sennaar. I find for each slave sold in 
the bazaars of Cairo and Alexandria a tax is paid to your high- 
ness of one dollar, and on the exportation of each slave another 
dollar. Independently of these duties levied by your highness 
on the sale of men, there is a direct permission sold to every 
gellab to exercise his vile calling, and become a member of the 
company of slave-dealers, in the same way that the various classes 
of artizans, bakers, butchers, shoemakers, &c. in Cairo and 
Alexandria are licensed, and obtain the privileges of a monopol 
in the exercise of their respective callings—a license which is 
called essendof, and is given to thegellabs as to any other company 
legally sanctioned by your highness. It unfortunately happens 
that it is not in Egypt only, but at Constantinople, and at 
Smyrna likewise, thet this trade in human pag i is turned to 
the account of government, and that a revenue is derived from it. 
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A tax of two-and-a-half per cent. is levied by the Sultan on the 
sale of every slave, or one para in the piastre of the price of each, 
on the payment of which tax a paper, called the penjik,” or 
license, is given to the gellab, and is regarded as evidence of 
the legality of the sale. Your highness must therefore feel that 
any application to the mufti [at Constantinople: to obtain his con- 
sent to the change in the law which I have heard recently suggested, 
would be preposterous, while the Grand Seignior protects the trade 
and derives revenue from it. 

But I grieve to say that, on inquiring into the nature and 
extent of the measures which your highmess is desirous should 
he taken to stop this traffic on the part of your officers, nothing 
whatever has been yet done to give effect to the orders issued for 
its prevention. 

he gratulations of the Convention, therefore, on this subject, 
must apply to the good intentions of your highness towards this 
cause, and hereafter I earnestly trust it shal] be to the effective 
measures taken to promote its objects in your country that the 
felicitations of the anti-slavery body shall have to refer. 

Since I had the honour of conversing with your highness on 
this subject, I have visited the slave-markets of Alexandria and 
Cairo—the former frequently. I have aleo anxiously inquired 
into the truth of the reports we have received in England of the 
cessation of the slave-hunts on the part of vour people in the 
upper country, and consequently of the limitation of slavery, and 
the hinderance of the trade in slaves. 

I have made these inquiries of persons worthy of confidence, 
of persons who have even recently returned from Sennaar—of 
those who had actually accompanied your troops in the African 
slave-hunts; and, expecting to find the trade impeded, the 
imports diminished, and the markets depressed, I was grieved to 
find these markets thronged with slaves as heretofore, every notion 
of decency outraged, as of old, in the centre of your cities; the 
women in these stalls, in many instances, exposed to the public 
gaze in a state of nudity, or exhibited to the purchaser with a 
scanty covering round the loins, ora greasy rug hanging about their 
shoulders—the unfortunate creatures still subjected to the same 
cattle-like treatment, to the same exposure and examination of 
their persons; and moreover, on the authority of the slave-traders 
theinselves, the continuance of the “ hunts,” and the extension of 
the ravages of the Egyptian plunderers, on the borders of Abys- 
sinia, still going on. 

It was with great surprise that I discovered that the export of 
necro slaves from Alexandria to Constantinople and Smyrna was 
stijl carried on, under the protection of European flags; that one 
“cargo” of human beings, only a few weeks ago, had been 
pe! on board an Austrian vessel for Smyrna, and that frau- 
dulent declarations had been allowed to be made, in which the 
slaves were described as the “ servants” of the shipper. 

And with no less wonder have I learned that, within the Jast 
twelve months, two slave-hunts have been conducted with all the 
regularity and parade of a large military movement, and not 
only were connived at, but were actually aided and abetted by the 
R vour highnessat Sennaarand itsneighbouring districts. 

Au opinion, notwithstanding, had of late become N in 
Englard that you had taken such measures for the ultimate 
abolition of the slave-trade as had already sensibly affeeted 
slavery itselt, or at least diminished the supply on which that 
system mainly depended for its continuance. It can hardly be 
imagined how much error has been disseminated on this subject, 
amongst a class of persons not much accustomed to be deceived 
hy the apologists of those who sanction slavery, or to give to its 
terrors the blandishinents of an under-stated account of its 
enorinities. and a very exaggerated one of the steps that have been 
taken for their prevention. Nor will 5 highness be able very 
readily to comprehend the extent of our credulity, when you 
consider only for a moment the crowded state of the slave-markets 
of Alexandria and Cairo. At the present time there are nearly 
200 women and children exposed for sale in the slave-markets of 
Cairo, and uhwards of 100 in that of Alexandria. On the 30th 
of August, 1849, the following were the numbers in the slave- 
market of Cairo: — 


Abyssinian women « 17 
Ditto co / ( Se et ye DY 
Negro wonnen 75 
Ditto „ 90 
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These returns were obtained from one of the principal gellabs 
of the slave-market of Cairo: and the following from the general 
hook of registry, kept by the same person, of all the slaves 


brought from the upper country in the year ending the 31st of 


August, 1540 :— 


Abyssinian women . 190 
Ditto . children . 120 
Negro women 3000 
Ditto . children . . 27 

— 5090 
Eunuehss . .. 400 


Negro-men of different countries, not 
brought down to the markets of Cairo 
and Alexandria, and sold in Sennaar, 
Darwur, zaeeee. 5000 


10,490 


— ee 


So that the number of negros captured by your people, in the 
different slave-hunts during the year ending the 3lst August, 1840, 
exceeded 10,000! 

Now I have positive information, that a large portion of this 
number were captured by marauding parties, composed chiefly 
of your soldiers, and consisting of so many as a thousand persons 
on à single occasion, coming from Sennaar so recently even as 
1839 ; nay, more, that your troops were paid even so lately with 
the slaves taken in one of these expeditions. My informant, a 
German naturalist, who was at that period in the service of your 
highness, and who accompanied your troops on these expeditions, 
has given me the details at large, and of their fidclity there can- 
not be the sliglıtest doubt, corroborated as they are by the evidence 
of other Europeans still in your employment. 

This state of things, may it please your highness, and the 
atrocious mode in which these unfortunate countries are ravaged 
by vour Egyptian and Nubian subjects, the people of England 
will learn with extreme regret, and the members of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society will lament to find that one 
solitary act of justice to the negro race, performed by your 
highness in your expedition to Fezaghan—namely, the liberation 
of the slaves who were brought to you at that place, and the 
verbal prohibition of the slave-hunts issued to your officers on 
that occasion, so far as regarded the payment of your troops with 
the stolen men—has produced no beneficial effects, and has not 
been followed up by any other measures of bond fide efficacy, 
kas are calculated or intended to put a stop to this abominable 
trade. 

The members of the convention will hear with surprise that at 
Cartoon, in the vicinity of Sennaar, a French soi-disant consular- 
agent, not regularly appointed, but for some years past permitted 
to retain the title and to exercise the authority he assumed, a man 
of infamous character—nevertheless recently decorated with the 
cross of the legion of honour—of the name Vessier, is not only 
deeply engaged in this odious traffic, but has for some years past 
been the proprietor of an establishment for the reception and 
“storage” of slaves,on the plan of “the breeding farms“ of 
Virginia, kept up for the purpose of supplying the Egyptian mar- 
ket with slave-children of a tender age. It will be a matter of 
deep regret, as well as of surprise to that body, to learn that such 
a miscreant should be suffered to settle in a place under vour 
authority, and that after a formal complaint preferred by the 
Duke ot Wurtemburg to the consul-gencral of the French nation 
at Alexandria, detailing the enormities of this man in the pro- 
secution of his odious trade, he should still be permitted not only 
to remain under French protection, but be considered a fit person 
to he recommended to the especial favour of his sovercign, for a 
mark of distinetion that commonly is, or ought to be, the reward 
of merit. It may not have reached the ears of your highness, 
that other forcicners of the same nation were associated with this 
person in his infamous pursuits; thut a Frenchman of the name 
of Tirant, a physician by profession, till lately living at Cartoon, 
and who recently resided at Sennaar, was embarked in the same 
trade, and had attempted the introduction into that place of the 
rractice of making eunuchs, in conjunction with his friend Mons. 

essier, the chevalier of the legion of honour, the slave-dealer of 
Cartoon. 

Your highness was pleased to inform me that the great impedi- 
ment to the suppression of this trade, or the restriction of slavery 
itself, was the sanction which the latter received from the law 
and religion of the land; and therefore, to effect any change, 
it would be necessary to go to Constantinople, and obtain the 
concurrence of the head of the religion and the Jaw in any mea- 
sure that should be proposed for the abolition of slavery, or the 
trade in slaves, 

The fact, I am perfectly aware, is not to be denied, that slavery 
as it existed of old in the form of domestic servitude, is recog- 
nized by the law; hut your highness must be well aware that the 
barbarous wars which are made on the people of Atrica for the 
purpose of obtaining slaves—the perfidy that is practised in entrap- 
ping the unwary natives—the violence that is employed in seizing 
on their defenceless women and children—the murders that are 
committed in the surprisal of their villages, and the surrounding 
of their habitations, the starving af their people into terms of sub- 
mission where they have resisted the marauders, the violation of 
their women, the capture of the young and the robust, the slaugh- 
ter of the old and the infirm, the burning of their dwellings, the 
Wasting of their lands—in short, that this savage warfare, and the 
atrocities that follow in its train, are nowhere prescribed or sanc- 
tioned by your law. , 

It would be a calumny to assert that the religion which is 
founded on that law is chargeable with the crimes that are 
committed by the wretches who follow this felonious trade. 
This trade, may it please your highness, is at variance with 
every law, human and divine, and the wickedness of it being 
unknown to the giver of your law, the system that has arisen 
from it and exists only by its continuance, cannot be considered as 
that kind of servitude that was tolerated by him, and which had 
for its object the disposal of prisoners captured in wars under- 
taken for an aim very different from that of the slaye-hunts of 


; Sennear. 


It cannot be denied that it is in the power of your highness to 
prohibit the crime of stealing men on the pari of your people, 
and the introduction of this species of 3 into the countries 
over which you rule. A governor without power to enforce its 
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laws, or authority without the will to curb the violence of lawless 
men, or protect the weak and the defenceless from their hands, 
hardly deserves to be respected, and it is hardly to be desired that 
it should stand. 

This evil has been permitted to exist too long for the character 
of tian civilisation. Lesser evils, whose removal was sur- 
rounded with ter difficulties, have been encountered and 
overcome by Mehemet Ali. One of the greatest calamities that 
the world has experienced during the last three centuries, is 
that modern barbarity of subsidising savage nations to wage wars 
with one another for the purpose of making slaves. This recent 
custom of ravaging defenceless nations for an object so unjust and 
wicked as that of making human beings objects of sale and barter 
no law can sanction, and no prince can be excused in the sight 
of God and man, who tolerates it on any plea of political or 
pecuniary advantage. | Eaa 

How then, may I ask your highness, can it be said that such 
a trade is lawful, carried on as it is by means of wars that are 
not just nor necessary, and that the state of the men thus 
stolen and sold into bondage is so sacred that it cannot be 
touched, nor even remotely affected, without going to Con- 
stantinople, and first asking permission of the mufti to effect 
some change! 

It would be in vain to tell the people of England that the slave- 
trade was to be tolerated in Egypt on the ground ofits legality. 
That plea can only be admitted for its continuance by those 
who are utterly ignorant of Mohammedan law. It would not 
be believed that a prince who has the power to triumph over 
the deepest rooted prejudices of his people, to carry his victorious 
armies into distant countries, to oppose successfully the greatest 
obstacles that can be thrown in the way of the accomplishment 
of his political designs, had not the means at his command of 
abolishing this trade, and putting an end to the evil practices that 
have grown out of it. 

Amongst these, perhaps, the most barbarous of all is still tolera- 
ted, and even encouraged by your 1 doe aaa cruel, sanguinary, 
and most atrocious practice of mutilating men for the purpose of 
enhancing their value in the market ; and, to the disgrace of Egypt, 
this country still continues to be the only part of the Ottoman 
empire where it exists. 

he civilisation of Egypt, may it please your highness, so lon 
as this disgraceful crime is tolerated by your functionaries, a 
sanctioned by your highness's purchase and employment of the 
stolen men thus mutilated, for the especial service of your private 
dwellings—it will be in vain to boast of. 

It will be said, the only country where this barbarous custom 
exists, is that which is under the rule of Mehemet Ali. This 
crime, that is attended with such peril to life, such frightful 
suffering, such degradation to its victims, is too disgraceful to 
be permitted in Stamboul; the imfamy of it is unknown in 
Smyrna; in any other part of the dominions of the Sultan it 
would not be endured; it is only in Egypt that it is suffered, 
and only there that its profits are a source of revenue to the 
authorities of the place. Is Europe indeed to be told that the 
barbarous custom is not to be abolished while Mehemet Ali rules 
over the land! For nearly five and thirty years he has been 
its ruler, and he has suffered this evil to exist, and when he 
is told of the scandal its existence is to his government, is he to 
entrench the barbarity behind the protection of the law, and 
say—“ You must go to Constantinople, because slavery has the 
sanction of the law!“ 

Is a custom like this, that slays its hundreds of human 
creatures every year, that degrades the miserable beings who 
survive its sufferings in the eyes of their fellow-men, that is 
sanguinary in its operation, and brutalizing in its influence on 
the perpetrators of it, to be considered not only a part, but a 
necessary consequence, of that slavery that has the sanction of 
the law! 

If the sanction that is accorded to slavery were to extend to such 
a crime as this, what a weapon would be placed in the hands of 
those who were hostile to that law, or whose opinions were re- 
gulated by another code ! 

It is not, please your highness, from the experience of others 
I speak of this barbarous practice and its effects. In the year 
1826, I was an eye-witness of them at the village of Zawee el 
Deir, in the district of Siout. The mortality of the unfortunate 
children who undergo the operation, by the admission of the 
wretches who live by the performance of it, was such as could 
only be credited hy persons who have visited the place, and 
heard the detail of its horrors from the murderous operators 
themselves, 

In the course of fourteen years I find that matters have 
undergone no change at this place. One of the most devoted 
of the servants of your highness, Clot Bey, in his recent work 
on Egypt, states that the practice continues as heretofore, that 
not much above one-fourth part of the children who undergo 
this operation survive it, and that the number of eunuchs that 
are made every year is about 300. Some opinion may then be 
formed of the waste of life that takes place, of the hundreds it is 
„ kill to have the number that is here given of the sur- 
Vivors of it. 

There may be some e geration in the account of the mortality 
given by Clot Bey, but it is still great enougli to justify tlie 
use of the term “ murderous” in speaking of this operation. The 
number of eunuchs made at this place, is, however, underrated by 

; in the last year the number amounted to four hundred, 
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It is to be borne in mind, that the persons on whom this cruelty 
is practised are children from the age of six to twelve, and the 

rice for which they are sold varies from one hundred to two 
hundred dollars. f 

The operation is performed under circumstances most un- 
avoua to the safety of those who undergo it. It is per- 
formed by ignorant, brutal, and unfceling men. It is one of a 
more serious nature than it is e understood to be. The 
barbarous application of heated oil is the medication employed 
to prevent immediate death from hemorrhage, and the after 
treatment, the crue] practice of throwing the unfortunate ehild 
on his face in the hot sand, and piling it up about his loins, 
and then keeping him immoveably fixed in that position for 
thirty or forty hours, undergoing torments that cannot be 
described. 

a These things, may it please your highness, are done in 
t! 
rey are done by Egyptians ! 

They are done on poor helpless children ! 

And you are the ruler of the land! 

What civilisation has reached that land where such savage crimes 
are committed with impunity — where they are encouraged by 
the highest officers of the state, who are compelled by their station 
to follow the example of your highness, and to surround their 
doors with a retinue of mutilated men ! 

In conclusion, may it please your highness, I would beg 
leave to recal the facts to which I have endeavoured to direct your 
attention. 

1. At the expiration of nearly fifteen years I have visited 
Egypt for the second time, and I find slavery and the trade in 
slaves unchanged in their character, and unrestrained by any 
measures of your highness adopted for their suppression. 

2. I find the slave-markets glutted with negro women and 
children as heretofore. ` 

3. I find the exportation of slaves from Alexandria for 
Turkey, on board European vessels, carried on openly at the 
present time. 

4. I find the prices of slaves actually lowered by the increase 
of the numbers brought down to Alexandria and Cairo, and 
those slaves, children and women, selling from 600 piastres 
to 1500 a-head, or from six pounds sterling to fifteen pounds 
each. 

5. I find the slave-hunts are carried on by your people, 
and even by your soldiers, as usual, and the only prohibition that 
has been issued, is one given in the presence of certain 
European consuls at Fezaghan, that never has been carried 
into effect. 

6. I find the same evils arising from this nefarious trade, and 
the same barbarous monopoly in mutilated beings permitted 
as heretofore, and even encouraged by your authorities in Upper 
Egypt. 

In the mean time, the spirit of reform is said to be moving 
over the land; we are told the enlightened views of your 
highness are directed to the removal of all abuses. Those in 
the administration of the property of the mosques, which for ages 
had been protected even by the law itself, were got rid of by your 
highness without the trouble and inconvenience of going to Con- 
stantinople, and the sanction of the law itself was set aside to 
enable your highness to turn these funds to an account more 
useful to the state. , 

But when the grand abuse of all is ns pag and the out- 
rares are pointed out that are committed on humanity by the 
subjects of your highness—when the barbarous traffic in the 
flesh and blood of human beings {like ourselves is brought before 

ou—when the question is not one of rents and revenue, of 

eans and cotton, but one of flesh and blood, of life and liberty, 
of duty and of justice, the advocate of the negro must be sent 
to Constantinople to confer with the mufti about the pro- 

riety of any change, because the vencration of your highness 
or the law is such as to extend even to the shadow of it, under 
which slavery so tranquilly reposes in those countries that are 
subject to you. 

our highness did not deem it necessary, when you recently 
established the national guard at Cairo, to send to the mufti at 
Stamboul (the head of the religion) to consult him on the inves- 
titure of the Sheik el Islam of El Masr (or the chief of the law at 
Cairo) with the military rank and dignity of a general, and yet 
the law and the religion had made this man their minister, and the 
exigency of tte times made this minister your soldier. Here the 
law and the custom of ages were opposed to the change, but the 
wants of the state, and the will of Mehemet Ali, required that it 
ee be sar PEP ia 
he same wi wo n see exe in effecting another 

change, and one that would give the death-blow in Egypt to the 
crime of stealing men, and retaining these stolen men in slavery. 
I cannot allow myself to believe this will is wanting on the part of 
your highness. Other matters, unfortunately considered of greater 
moment and more immediate political importance, have turned 
away the attention of your highness from this subject, and afforded 
you but a single opportunity of manifesting a desire to repress the 
enormities of this traffic on the part of your military commanders 
at Fezaghan. 

That lesson has been lost for want of repetition. It is not a 
sudden impulse of generosity, or a single effort of benevolence, 
that is sufficient to encounter and overcome an evil of such i- 
tude as that of slavery in any of its forms, but a series of energetic 
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5 wisely devised and resolutely directed to the abolition 
of it. 

It is idle to pretend tliat, because slaves are not purchased in 
Egypt for the purpose of employment in predial labour, and are 
treated with a degree of humanity little known in Christian 
countries where slavery prevails, the suppression of the slave-trade 
is not to be desired. 

At my recent interview with your highness, in speaking on this 
subject, you observed that tle negros were in a wretched and dis- 
tracted state in their own country—that they were perpetually at 
war with one another, but that in Egypt they were well fed and 
kindly treated, and were far better o has in their own country ; 
and yet they died by hundreds in the barracks, without any assign- 
able cause after all. 

Your highness adduced this fact as a proof of the great difficulty 
of civilising the negros—that after taking them from a state of 
savage wartarc, and making soldiers of them in Egypt (therefore 
civilising them), they pined away, and they died by undreds. 
The civilisation, may it please your highness, that is estimated by 
the advantage of converting an untutored savage into an Egyptian 
soldier, 1 do not understand. 

As to the negros being better fed and more humanely treated 
than in other countrics, the injury that was done to them in tear- 
ing them from their country surely must have been very great, 
ahen so many hundreds of them perished, as you state, without 
any apparent cause. 

he cause of this mortality, may it please your highness, is very 
intelligible to persons who are well acquainted with the miseries 
which this traffic is productive of; to those who have some prac- 
tical knowledge of the sufferings of the negro newly fallen into 
slavery—of the silent stupor—of the anguish which comes over 
his mind—of the ties of nature that are broken by his capture 
—of the throbbings of the heart for house and home of the poor 
wretch who has been torn from the country (however barbarous 
it may be) which gave him birth—of the wearing down of his 
strength and spirits the farther he goes, and the more strongly 
that he fecls “ he drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” 

To assign a cause for this mortality, it is necessary, may it 
please your highness, to have seen how soon the strongest man 
sinks under the sense of slavery—how speedily his energies of 
mind and body are weighed down by it, and how suddenly and 
silently he pines away in that sickness of the heart which has no 
hope, except in death. 

ko matter, however bland and lenient that slavery may be 
which separates a man from kith and kin—from the place where 
those nearest and dearest to him lived and died—where the 
„ sheiks” and the chiefs of his tribe are buried, and (vour high- 
ness can well appreciate the force of that local attachment, 
amounting almost toa religious veneration for the spot) where, 
perhaps, the bones of his father and mother are likewise laid— 
you cannot compensate this man for the wrongs he has suffered, 
except by the restoration of that liberty of which he has been 
robbed. 

But it matters very ‘little, may it please your highness, to 
the people of Africa, whose country ìs ravaged, how the cap- 
tives are treated who are carried away by the Egyptian “ gellabs.“ 
Whatever the treatment may be in Egypt, tbe savagery of the 
wars in Africa is all the same. The natives are huntod like wild 
beasts ; their fields are wasted, their villages destroyed, and the 
defenceless people continually exposed to the marauding attacks 
of the subjects of your highness, 

But, previously to the sale of the slavesin Cairo and Alexan- 
dria, nothing that takes place on board the slave-ships of other 
countries, or in the route of the slave “ cofe” in their march 
across the desert to the coast, can exceed the barbarity with 
which the gellahs, or slave-traders of Nubia and Egypt, treat 
the unfortunate captives which they carry from the? great em- 

riums of slavery, Dongola, Darfour, Cartoon, Camomel, and 

Jordofan. 

In their route to Egypt, the wretched slaves are huddled toge- 
ther in small boats on the Nile, in the same way that the 
wretched negros are crowded in one dense mass of human beings, 
jaded and cast down on board the Spanish slave-ships.* It would 
be idle to expatiate on the sufferings of these creatures during 
the voyage, or on the hardships they endured in the previous 
journey over land. 

Suffice it to say, on the authority of persons who have very 
recently even accompanied hee soldiers in the slave-hunting 
expeditions from Sennaar, and have returned disgustéd from them, 
that nothing can exceed the barbarity of the usage which the 
captured negros experience at the hands of tlie“ gellabs.“ 

ut stil], with a confident hope in the justice and generosity of 
your highness, I look forward to the suocess of this application 
to your highness and I most earnestly desire that the sufferings 
it details may reach your heart. And in the name of humanity 
itself 1 appeal to you, on behalf of the poor natives of Africa, 
whose country yonr people have hitherto desolated and 
robbed of its inhabitants, not only with impunity, but even 
with the sanction of your highness’s officers in these distant 
provinces. 

For the grievous wrongs that have been inflicted on the people, 


In the month of December last, three boats of the above description 
on the Nile, ladeu with slaves, were seen by Mr. Weir, an English 
traveller. This gentleman, on whose authority the fullest reliance may be 
placed, estimates the number on board of each at 150. 
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the promptest reparation is due to Africa; and, permit me to add, 
the debt is one which, in justice to yourself, your highness can- 
not leave unpaid. When that good work which was commenced 
at Fezaghan, by the liberation of the slaves that were brought 
before you, shall be accomplished, as I pray it will be by the 
immediate Tana n of every captive t is brought into 
your country, the blessings of the poor strangers who have been 
so cruelly oppressed, and are at length destined to be delivered by 
you from their sufferings, will then plead for a benefactor, who, 
in the discharge of the high duties committed to him, had endea- 
voured to do that which was “ just and equal to all men.” 
Such, ma it please your highness, is the humble prayer of 
Your highness’s most obedient servant, 


R. R. 
To his highness Mehemet Ali Pacha, 
. Viceroy of Egypt, Alexandria. 


Anti-Slavery Neporter. 
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We are happy that our 5 of Mr. Kentish’s letter respect - 
ing the Iinperial Brazilian Mining Association has attracted tlie 
attention of the directors, and we have given prompt insertion to 
their reply. We disclaim all personal feeling or intention of offence. 
Truth is all that we desire; and most happy should we be if every 
allegation that has been made on this afflictive subject could be 
satisfactorily rebutted. In the present state of the discussion it is 
not for us to say much. Mr. Kentish will no doubt make his 
rejoinder; and although we should refuse to insert charges 
against respectable men if they rested merely on rumour or 
anonymous authority, we cannot close our pages against a writer, 
who publicly takes the responsibility of his statements, and who 
both speaks from personal knowledge, and appeals to the authority 
of official documents in the company’s possession. He may have 
quarrelled with them, and possibly he may have been in the 
wrong; but the public have nothing to do with this. It is better 
that the truth should come out in consequence of a dispute, than 
that it should not transpire at all ; and the only question the pub- 
lic will care about is, are Mr. Kentish’s statements true or false. 
The company may be assured that they cannot be got rid of by 
anonymous contradiction. Mr. Kentish appeals to the memo- 
randum books kept at Gongo Soco. Will the directors order these 
books to be sent home unmutilated, and lay them open to the 
inspection of the shareholders ? 

o these remarks we will add but one senteuce. The very wit- 
ness whom the directors have adduced fur their exculpation admits 
that, In January, 1839, THE IMPERIAL BRA Zñi LIAN MINING Asso- 
CIATION DID PossEss 413 saves! Let the shareholders hear this, 
and then read the following extract from a British act of parlia- 
ment, 5 George IV. 

Be it also enacted, that if any person shal) deal or trade in, purchase, 
sell, burter or transfer, or contract for the dealing, trading in, purchase, 
sale, barter, or transfer of slaves, or persons intended to be dealt with as 
slaves, &c., in every such case, the person or persons offending, and all 
accessories, are declared to be felons, and liable to transportation for four- 
teen years, or imprisoument and hard labour for five years, nor less than 
three years. 


Our eves are steadily and anxiously fixed on the manner in which 
the important resolutions of the anti-slavery convention res- 
pecting religious intercourse with slave-holders are received by 
the various christian societies of this country. The Methodist 
conference, we regret to say, with great display of anti-slavery zeal, 
evaded the main point, namely, that it is the duty of religious 
socicties to separate from their communion all persons who, after 
they shall have been faithfully warned in the spirit of the gospel, 
shall continue in the sin of enslaving their tellow-creatures, or 
holding them in slavery. The Baptist body have happily taken a 
different course. A meeting of the Board of Baptist ministers in 
and around thie cities of London and Westminster was held on the 
Gth instant, when this vital point was affirmed by a large majority 
—two only, we understand, showing hands in the negative. On 
the 14th instant a meeting was held of another influential portion 
of the same denomination, the Committee of the Baptist Union— 
on which occasion also the same principle was affirmed by a large 
majority, only one being dissentient. We rejoice most sincerely 
in these decisions, and feel persuaded that they will lead to similar 
proceedings in the churches of the Baptist denomination at large. 

We wish we could speak with equal satisfaction of the course 
adopted by the Congregational or Independent body. A meeting 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales has recently 
been held at Bristol, at which attention was called to the subject 
of American slavery in the following manner, as reported in the 
Patriot :— 

An important resolution was then submitted by the Rev. Dr. Redford, 
declaratory of the sentiments of the meeting on the painful aubject of 
slavery in America, and of the conduct of many eminent christian ministers 
in that country, in their decided advocacy and defence of that frightful 
abomination. This was seconded by Dr. Matheson, who faroured the 
meeting with interesting statements of the line of conduct adopted by him, 
in relution to this subject, when travelling in America as a representative 
of the Congregational Union, and ably and satisfactorily defended bis con- 
duct in this particular from recent attacks by violent abolitionists from 
that country. After discussion, this resolation was adopted with more 
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than unanimity—with warm and strong, but chastened feeling. It was; American delegates in the convention, which made every body 
as follows:— = look at the notoriously accused ag Drs. Cox and Hoby ; but 

“ That this meeting of the Congregational Union of England and Wales we believe the name of Dr. Matheson was never mentioned, nor 
avails itself of the present opportumity—the first that has presented itself | was any pointed reference made to him. He has found, however, 
since the meeting of the late anti-slavery convention in London —of a cap that fits him, and it is his good pleasure to wear it. But, as 
bearing its unanimous and mom decided testimony to the importance of the “accusation which he has applied to himself was public, so 
the objects contemplated by that convention—of expressing, in the most | surely will he make his defence. For a Bristol n per reporter 
emphatic terms, abhorrence of the crime of slave-bolding, and deep con, to tell us that it was “ able and satisfactory” will do nothing 
GC ee 1 of | towards his vindication, either on the other side of the water or 
VT nited States of on this. The entire anti-slavery public will wait to know what 
christian public, and christian ministers generally, of the U States of ry P 


America still cling to this blood-stained and hateful practice—of earnestly | the remarks in the convention were which Dr. Matheson deemed 
imploring 1 American brethren, for the ana of our 5 0 5 to himse lf, and what are the grounds of his defence. 
christianity, calmly to consider the deep guilt in which their system we call for is a full and faithful repont o his speech 


. © 
slavery involves them, the impediments it presents to the successful pro- | should like to know, also, whether Dr. feels himself called 
motion of the gospel, both in their own country and in Africa; and the | upon for a similar effort, or whether he leaves his vindication in 
national di indelibly attaching to the only civilized and christianized | the hands of his companion in travel. 


people in the world that maintains the practice of domestic slavery—a 
nation that does bat proclaim its own dithonour when it glories in In his most interesting letter to Mehemet Ali, Dr. Madden has 
nobly acquitted himeelf of his duty. The ruler of Egypt may be 


eminent liberty achieved by its own onpm, denied to millions 
within its own bosom. Nor can this meeting forbear to express warm that the feeling of admiration which was growing up for 
sympathy with the devoted abolitionists of America in their generous zeal him in this country EAN be rapidly exchanged for one of the 
to free their fellow-men from hateful bondage, and their country from d áb ad ndima 
the more hateful crime of holding them in cruel captivity; and in the eepest abhorrence and indignation. 
noble cou with which, amidst ev isad van „they take i : 7 „55 : l 
firm steal ee truth, liberty, and . Yet this meeting must WE are happy in being enabled to lay before our readers further 
add, in explanation, that it does not approve, but deplores the ex- details of the meetings which have recently been held in the 
travagance and bitterness, the violence and irre „ by West of England, on behalf of the anti-slavery cause. We give 
which some American abolitionists have brought discredit on their holy | them as communicated in the correspondence of Mr. Scoble 
cause, and placed difficulties in the way of its early, peaceful, and per- with the secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
fect triumph. Society. i 

On this deplorable subject, the indignation of the meeting was evidently | September 25th. Devizes. Agreeably to arrangements made by 
mingled with sorrow ; and love for brethren in awful error was no less our friends, the Rev. Messrs. ohnston, vicar of Felshead, and 
apparent than condemnation of their sin—while the brethren present no Elliot, of Devizes, and G. W. Anstie, Esq., of the latter place, we 
less showed themselves sensible that the holy cause of abolition bas been | held a meeting on the morning of that day, R. Bi Eag, the 


too much d by violence, irregular movements, and indiscriminate mayor, in the chair. It was principally attended by ladies, who ap- 

peared deeply and painfully interested in the details laid before them 
of the extent and Kontors of slavery and the slave-trade, as they 
at present exist in various of the world. There were also 
some friends of our cause from different parts of the surrounding 
country present; and, could we but have remained at Devizes - 
and in its neighbourhood a few days, they might have been well 
occupied in visits to Trowbridge, Bradford, Calne, Chippen- 


| 
vituperation of all who have felt unable to adopt every sentiment A 
measure of some very sincere, but very injudicious advocates of the sacred | 
rights of Africa’s injured sons. 


In the resolution thus adopted “ with more than unanimity,” 
there is much, of course, to gratify us—but there is not a little 
also with which we are pained. In the first place, notwithstanding 
the pee terms” in which the resolution is couched, it 
avoids all reference to the question of religious communion with ham, &c. Our pre-e ents, however, prevented this 
persistent slave-holders. In the second place, it makes a strange Upon the whole I trust that good has been effected by our visit, 
attack on American abolitionists. Yes! It is even a part of the though I could have wished the meeting had been held in the 
resolution, which was adopted with more than unanimity,” that | eve instead of the morning, as in that case more A 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, as represented at | would have attended. You will have learnt from the Wiltshire 
the Bristol meeting, does not approve, but deplores the extrava- | Independent that, in addition to the resolutions passed, a me- 
gance and bitterness, the violence and i proceedings, by morial to government was also adopted on the state of the law 
a some a ae abolitionists have 5 versa it on i 8 Tje 15 pa Barbados. It was 5 also of herd 

oly cause, and placed difficulties in the way of its early, peaceful, enters to make an appeal against the Jamaica Marriage Act, 
and perfect triumph !” This obnoxious paige has been promptly | which is so flagrantly 1 and 80 entirely opposed to that in 
noticed by the Rev. W. Brock, of Norwich, (a Baptist minister) | force in this country. 
who, in a letter to the Patriot, says most justly :— Monday, 28th. We held an important meeting in the assembly 

«Had the names of any extravagant and bitter, and violent ad- rooms, Princes Street, Bristol, and, not withstanding the inclemen 
vocates of our cause been mentioned, no mischief might have of the weather, a large number of persons attended. Our ol 
been done. hey would have been known, and the ‘devoted | and long-tried friend, Mr. Sanders, was in the chair. Birney 
abolitionists’ lauded by the resolution would have stood well. and I were followed by Captain Stuart, who had accompanied us 
Now, however, Birnie, and Stanton, and Miller, with their admired | from Bath, and the Rev. Messrs. Crisp, Birt, and other gentlemen, 
coadjutors, are open to the ae that the Congregational Union end the whole of the proceedings went off exceedingly well. 
of England and Wales has p its ban upon them. I know the In Bristol I think we may calculate upon effective support. 
Union might, and probably, would protest against such an applica-| “ Tuesday, 29th. Bath. 
tion of their censure. Still the opprobrium will be attached to age room at the Town Hall, W. T. Blair, Esq., in the chair. 
those devoted abolitionists,’ and they will have the opinion of the 
 ongregational Union worked plausibly and energetically against | Mr. Morgan, represented to be an extensive planter in the West 
the decisions of the anti-slavery convention.” Indies, had ed in question the accuracy of the statements 

We concur fully in these remarks, and shall wait with anxiety | made by me at a former meeting in the same place. This he did 
for some explanation of an affair which we cannot but reckon in a most insolent letter to our friend Mr. Blair. Morgan, 
somewhat mysterious, If the suggestion of this rider—for it has | however, did not attend the meeting, but his friend Mr. Caldecott 
all the appearance of being sach—to the resolution, may be ascribed | did. course I justified my former statements, and I believe, 
to local influences (the meeting having been held at Bristol), and in the estimation of the meeting, ey, refuted Mr. 
its adoption to inadvertence, it will be easy to set the matter right. | Morgan. Mr. Caldecott was evidently non-pl and, contrary 
We are sure that there are many ministers of the Congregational | to his usual habit, remained perfectly silent. Our friends Captain 
body, to whom the resolution must be very unacceptable as it now Stuart and Mr. Hunt did us good service at the meeting. 
stands, and we cannot believe that they will suffer it to pass Thursday, 31st September. Taunton. At this place we held a 
without observation. meeting in the ee the Friends’ meeting-house, the Rev. 

We cannot pass from this subject, without noticing the course Mr. Davies, in the chair. It was very numerously and re- 
reported to have been pursued by the Rev. Dr. Matheson upon | spectably attended, and went off with a 1 deal of spirit. 
this occasion. This gentleman, it is well known, visited the Y, Ist October.—Exeter. On our arrival we found 
United States some years ago as one of a deputation from the that a hoax had been played off upon the inhabitants of this city 
pongregational Union, his companion being the Rev. Dr. Andrew | a few weeks ago. Large placards, 1 a great anti-slavery 

eed. We are told that he “favoured the meeting (at Bristol) | meeting, were forwarded from London to Mr. Congdon, the pro- 
with 5555 of the line of conduct pursued by him prietor of the assembly room, requesting him to have them 


in relation to this subject [slav when travelling in America; | extensively circulated and posted, and stating that a deputation 
and that he “ably sep — A defended his conduct in this composed of the honorable and rev. Baptist Noel, Dr. Scoresby, 
part from recent attacks by violent abolitionists from that | late of Exeter, and Mr. Birney, from New York, would be present 


country.” We have never till now that either Dr. Mathe- on a certain day, to address the audience on the anti-slavery 
son or Dr. Reed has made any statement of the course adopted | question. The result was, at the appointed hour, an immense 
by them in the United States 2 relation to slavery, although the assemb of persons were collected ; for more than an hour they 
whole country has th the alleged misdoings of a subsequent waited with great anxiety the arrival of the deputation, and, of 
deputation, the Rey. Drs. Cox and Hoby, on the same subject. | course, were greatly 5 and ; when some gentle- 
At length, however, Dr. Matheson has done so ; no doubt it must | man present stated that he was convin | townsmen been 
have been interesting to the meeting, and as it would be | hoaxed, as it turned out they had been. It is supposed that Mr. 
Ms interesting to us also, we hope we shall be favoured | Congdon has discovered the party who played him the trick, or 
with a full rt of it. As for his defence, it is quite has received a remuneration for the expenses he had to bear in 
news to us ‘thet Dr. Matheson has ever been attacked. | pre for the meeting. When I heard of what had taken 
Remarks on English deputations, indeed, were uttered by some! place I feared it might have some influence on our meeting, but 
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was delighted to find that it hed not, for we had a very large 
auditory. The mayor most 5 kindly took the chair, 
and we were assisted in the proceedings of the evening by Rev. 
M. Vicars, Mr. Wilkinson, and other influential pan 

“T spent the Sabbath at Kingsbridge, in the ngighbdurhood of 
which resides our truly excellent friend, Mr. Rickard Peek. We 
saw each other for a moment or two, as I was entering the town 
and he was leaving it. In the evening I was requested to assist in 
the religious services, which I did, and gave an address which 
enabled me to call attention to the obstructions which slavery and 
the slave-trade offer to the progress of the gospel inthe world. I 
ore a large audience, and a deep impression appears to have been 

e. 

“ Monday, 4th Oectober.— Plymouth. The meeting was held 
in the Mechanics’ Institute, which was crowded to excess, and 
numbers obliged to leave for want of room. Mr. Prance, one of 
the magistrates of the corporation, was in the chair. In addition 
to our addresses, eloquent and impressive speeches were delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Hatchard (Chureh), Rev. Mr. Smith (Indepen- 
dent), and Rev. Samuel Nicholson (Baptist), and the meeting 
went off well. 

“On Thursday evening, the 7th, a meeting was held in the Town 
Hall, Reading, and was very numerously attended, the Rev. Mr. 
Eyres in the chair, when an auxiliary was formed, particulars of 
which will be forwarded by the secretary. 

“Friday the 8th. The meeting held at Oxford in the evening 
was a splendid one. The Town-hall was most kindly lent by the 
mayor for the occasion, and he would have presided had not pre- 
vious engagements absolutely prevented. His place however 
was well filled by Mr. Paxton, and the proceedings were well 
conducted throughout, and are likely to lead to important results. 
Such a meeting was never before held at Oxford. An auxiliary 
was formed, particulars of which will be transmitted to you by 
the secretaries, Messrs. Paxton and Bartlett. Though term had 
not commenced, several gownsmen were present, and the Rev, 
Mr. Cox, vice-principal of one of the colleges, would have taken 

art in the proceedings had he not been obliged to quit at an early 

our. Thus we finished this series of meetings, and although we 
much regretted that we were not able to stay long enough in the 
various places we visited to deepen the feelings created by the 

ublic meetings, we yet rejoice that a vast mass of important 
information has been laid before many large and intelligent bodies 
of men, and has received a still further extension through the 
medium of the press, as our proceedings have been well reported 
everywhere.“ 

A meeting having been fixed for Edinburgh on the 14th, the 
deputation hastened thither. Mr. Scoble continues. 

“In the evening we held our meeting in the large and com- 
modious church belonging to the Rev. Mr. French. Our Scotch 
friends gave the deputation a warm and cordial reception. I 
followed our friends Birney and Stanton in a short address, 
making way for our friend My. Anderson from Jamaica, who much 
interested the audience by the testimony he bore to the 8 
character, and the beneficial results of emancipation. The resolu- 
tions were ably moved and seconded by the Rev. Dr. Dickson, of 
the kirk of Scotland, the Rev. W. Alexander, Independent, the 
Rey. Dr. Ritchie, of the Secession church, Rev. Messrs. Robert- 
son and Muir, of, I believe, the same denomination, all influential 
men; and Adam Black, Esq. who is on the eve of being elected 
Lord Provost. The speeches of these gentlemcn were short, but 
eloquent and impressive. The breakfast meeting will be on Fri- 
day morning, when I am expected to speak on the general results 
of emancipation in the West Indies, and the duties which still 
devolve on British abolitionists. The dejeuner is expected to be 
well attended. 

“T have thus brought to a close a rapid and very imperfect account 
of the interesting and important meetings which have been held 
in various parts of the country since I last saw you, in all of 
which the proceedings of the committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, and of the late great Anti-slavery conven- 
tion, have been fully sustained. But what I principally hope for 
is, the effect that will be produced by them on America. In this 
shed ta I feel we may go on and take courage. The testimonies 
gathered up in our journeys, and sent tothe United States, must 
work conviction in the minds of many, and, at all events, will 

eatly strengthen the hands of our friends, who are so zealously 

bouring in the cause of the oppressed.” 

By a copy of the Scottish Pilot with which we have been 
favoured, we learn that on and about the platform at the Anti- 
slavery meeting were the following gentlemen; the Rev. Drs. 
Dickson and Ritchie ; Revs. Henry Grey, W. L. Alexander, and 
J. Robertson; Revs. F. Muir and G. D. Cullen, of Leith; 
Commissary Wemyss, George Thompson, C. L. Remond, Carnegie, 
Ritchie, Adam Black, and T. B. Tod, Esqs.; and Councillors 
Falkner and Tait. The public breakfast was held at the Royal 
Hotel, Prince’s Street, Dr. Greville again in the chair. On this 
eceesion Mr. Scoble entered at large into the results of emanci- 
3 in the British colonies, and was followed by Messrs. 

anton and W. W. Anderson. Their speeches were succeeded 
by resolutions of a warm, congratulatory, and grateful character, 
moved and seconded respectively by the Rev. Dr. Ritchie, and 


Motes, Wilson, Thompson, and Remond. To this last named 
geaen an Mr. Scoble made a direct reference at the public meet- 
„ as to the light in which the people of colour in the United 


States regarded the Colonization Society; an l to which Mr. 
Rewond is reported to have made the fo owing: 18915 
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“Mr, Remond was happy in having an opportunity to answer 
that question, the more so that he understood the Rev. Mr. 
Gurley, the secretary of that society, was at this moment in Edin- 
burgh. He begged distinctly to say, that the free people of 
colour looked upon the African Colonization Society with the 
same feelings that the slaves regard slavery. (Loud cheers.) 
They have remonstrated against its operations times without 
number.” 

Our readers are already acquainted with the fact that Sir Joshua 
Rowe, the chief judge, and the only professionally educated judge, 
of the supreme court in Jamaica, is now in England. Some 
circumstances little creditable to him are connected with this 
fact. As the law stood up to the present year, the chief judge 
could not leave the island and retain his office. In the celebrated 
judicial bill of 1840, his honour persuaded a friend of his in the 

ouse of assembly to introduce a clause enabling that officer— 
namely, himself—to be absent without loosing his situation. No 
sooner had this bill received the sanction of the governor, than 
there appeared in the list of persons about to leave the island the 
name of Sir Joshua Rowe ! tt was a time at which his departure 
was extremely inconvenient to persons interested in pending 
protoni at law, and disadvantageous to the course of public 
justice. But all this was little to the chief judge: he was loose, 
and nothing should detain him. For what objects he effected 
so prompt a departure can only be conjectured ; but we do not 
find any one who has even suspected that they had any connec- 
tion with the public interest. Many persons have in fact suffered 
severely by his absence, among whom the Rev. Samuel Oughton, 
the persecuted Baptist missionary,Jis one. To his absence is 
owing also the pernicious and disgraceful strife about precedence, 
which has been maintained during two successive assizes among 
the assistant judges of the supreme court. Mr. Bernard, to 
whom the ri At of precedence clearly belongs, and to whom 
Sir Charles Metcalfe has assigned it, has been opposed by Mr. 
Mais; and this petty affair has elicited so much bitterness and 
party feeling, that not judges enough (the law requires three) 
could be ingen to sit on the bench to conduct the business 
of the court! The inconvenience, injury, and expense thus 
occasioned to numerous parties, both in civil and criminal cases, 
is beyond calculation. The honorable and notorious Hector 
Mitchell has taken so prominent and offensive a part in this con- 
temptible squabble, that the governor is stated by the last papers 
to have suspended him from his office of assistant-judge. e see 
that this honorable intriguer against the government is now 
caressed and flattered by the conductors of the Morning Journal. 
Messrs. Jordan and Osborn, however, must not suppose it forgot- 
ten how vehemently they themselves formerly denounced him as 
one of the greatest oppressors that ever existed in Jamaica, and as 
the Robespierre of the island. Could not these gentlemen, who 
have done good service to the cause of freedom in former times, be 
more useful now than in lending themselves to the schemes of Mr. 
Hector Mitchell! That it may not be supposed we have spoken 
too severely of the parties on whom we have here animadverted, 
we add a short extract from a recent number of the Falmouth 
Post. 


Anxious as Sir Joshua Rowe was to make the best of bis way to 
England, for the purpose either of securing to himself the situation of Vice- 
Chancellor, or answering for some portions of bis conduct with which 
government has every right to be dissatisfied, leave of absence ought not 
to have been granted to him until a proper provision had been made to 
supply his place. Since bis departure the public interests have been 
sacrificed, and the hall of justice bas been converted into a scene of con- 
fusion, in consequence of the indecorous disputes that have been indulged 
in on the subject of precedency. Now, whetber the right of presiding 
rests with Mr. Bernard or not, this fact is certain, that he is the only one 
of our puisne judges who is competent to take the place of the chief during 
bis absence; and the time, we bope, is near at hand when the Salmons, and 
the Maises, the Longmores, and the Grants, will be relieved of duties 
that ought never to have been trusted to their care. In the dispute which 
retarded the business of the assize court, Mr. Hector Mitchell thought 
proper to use the most insulting language towards his Excellency the 
governor, who, it seems, appointed another judge to act with Mr. Bernard, 
because Messrs. Mais und Mitchell would not sit, unless precedence 
were given to the former. His Excellency has therefore deemed it neces- 
sary to suspend Mr. Mitchell, and we trust that the approval by Her 
Majesty's government of the Judicial Bill will, long before the commence- 
ment of the new year, give Sir Charles an opportunity of acquainting the 
rest of our unlearned” lawgivers, that the country is to be bappily rid of 
their future services. 


UNITED STATES. 
WE find in the papers the following indication of the progress 


of ecclesiastical action on the subject of slavery. 

Withdrawment] of Fellouship.— Will you please publish the following 
resolutions, passed by Angelica presbytery at the late session at Nunda? 

ist. Resolted.— That presbytery regard the system of American slavery 
= one of the most high-handed abominations practised among the children 
of men. 

2nd. Resolved, —That we do feel solemnly bound to protest against this 
enormity ; and to withdraw the hand of ebristian fellowsbip from all who 
practise or apologise for this sin. 

New York Evangelist. Attest—AsraL PARNELE. 
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SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
T A MEETING OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


. OF THE 
PARTICULAR BAPTIST DENOMINATION, 
ASSEMBLING IN CANNON STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


held on the Evening of the 28th of October, 1840, the following 
Resolution was unanimously passed :— 


“That this church, deeply impressed with the melancholy fact that, 
in various parts of the world, and especially in the United States of 
America, that land of boasted liberty, christian professors, and even 
christian ministers and deacons, are holding their fellow-creatures and 
also their fellow-christians in bondage; and convinced that such a course 
is essentially unchristian in principle, and inevitably productive of 
immoral conduct ;—hereby resolve, that as it is their bounden duty, so 
henceforth, it is their solemn determination to withhold communion at 
the Lord's table from every person known to be the holder of a slave, or 
the abettor of such as persist in maintaining a system so cruel, iniquitous, 


and unchristian.“ 
THOMAS SWAN, Pastor. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
REMONSTRANCE FROM THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF SCOTLAND. 


To our Fellow-Christians in America, the Address of the Annual 
Meeting of the Congregational Union of Scotland, held in Dun- 
dee, on Thursday, the 16th day of April, 1840. 


Our Betovep Breraren,—lIn fulfilment of a resolution passed at 
the Annual Meeting of the Congregational Union of Scotland, 
held in Dundee, on the 16th day of April, 1840, we again address 
you. We feel the utmost freedom in renewing our communi- 
cations with you on the painful subject of slavery, because we are 
more than ever satisfied of the truth and urgency of the reasons 
inst the system of slavery, which have been embodied in the 
dresses, emanating from the same body, for several ycars suc- 
cessively: because In pressing our views upon your careful and 
devout consideration, we are using a right which our common 
profession of christianity gives ; re especially because the repre- 
sentations of former years have been received and acknowledged 
by some Christian communities amongst you, in a manner so kind 
and fraternal, that it would be as ungenerous as unwise in us, not 
to renew these tokens of our fervent interest in your spiritual 
welfare and religious reputation. 

It gives us the highest pleasure to know that so many of you 
are convinced, as well as ourselves, of the sin of slave-holding and 
slave-dealing ; and that you are moved, in consequence, to use the 
moet strenuous and persevering exertions to cleanse the land from 
its abominations. Brethren, our hearts are entirely with you,— 
our prayer is, that the number of such may be “ greatly mul- 
tiplied, that your counsels may be wise, your zeal untiring, your 
efforts united and effective, your success speedy and abundant. It 
is a much more grateful task to concur and congratulate, than to 
remonstrate and reprove. We would rather be called to stimulate 
our American brethren, when they were already active—to touch 
responsive chords in the bosoms of those who were “willing of 

ves” — to strengthen the firm purposes of sincere and vigo- 

rous godliness, than to complain of sinful apathy, or to arouse from 
inactivity, which implicates them in the crime which they do not 
denounce. It is with disappointment, and distress, and shame, to 
which you can perhaps scarcely give credence, that we look at so 
large a body of professing Christians in your country at this 
moment consigning their fellow-men, some of whom are professors 
of the same faith with themselves, to the wrongs and indignities of 
hopeless bondage ; whilst many more, not slave-holders or slave- 
dealers, are the strenuous defenders of the existing system ; and 
many more, protecting and fostering it by their connivance and 
countenance. The slave-system, as it exists in your country, is 
awfully comprehensive of evil ; the crimes which feed and sustain 
it are nameless for their enormity ; the vices which it nourishes in 
its various departments are wide-spreading and execrable ; the 
Wrongs which it inflicts on the body, mind, and spirit of the bonds- 
man (and of him who holds him in bondage) are incalculable ; and 
our amazement excceds utterance, that any professing the name 
of Christ should not see and own the system to be throughout 
panna A ctiminal,—should not, at every hazard and sacrifice, 
escape from the contact and contamination of such a physical and 
moral pestilence,—should not, as by the instinctive and irresistible 
= of his nature, devote himself to denounce and destroy it. 
e cannot but think, that if our brethren would calmnly examine 
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the system, by the light of Holy Scripture (not to speak of 
natural reason and equity), and deliver themselves from the de- 
lusive subtleties of abstract speculation, they must surely conclude 
that they could not in consistency with their Christian pro- 
fession, withont a dishonourable stain on their character, without 
a withering blight upon vital religion, and a most manifest bounty 
upon ones and infidelity, actively support, or in any wav 
countenance such a system. With what truth can they hold 
forth the gospel of Jesus Christ, as a system of which the features, 
and withal the fruits, are righteousness, mercy, love and purity, 
if it can cover under its name, or shelter by its doctrines, a system, 
of which oppression, and cruelty, and crime, are“ the spirit and 
ower?” 

i To hold their fellow-men in bondage, as absolute saleable pro- 
perty, is a sin in any ; and can the professed followers of Christ, 
who bow to his sceptre, venerate his laws and have learned at his 
feet the spirit of ineek ness and benevolence which he breathed and 
inculcated, put their hand to this work of wickedness! Expe- 
rience and observation teach us the great power of prejudice in 
biassing the judgment ; and for this, brethren, we would allow 
ainply in your favour ; but, can you hide from yourselves, that in 
countenancing and supporting slavery, vou are living in sin! Are 
you not assured, if you reflect, that while this sin is cherished 
your souls must be blasted and withered ; that insincerity must be 
established, as if by a law, in the hearts of the worshippers of that. 
God who will have men to “lift up holy hands” unto him; and 
that the godliness which will survive such habitual quenching of 
the Spirit, must be transformed into the“ spirit of bondage”’—the 
very drudgery and dregs of spiritual lite ? 

You allow it, brethren, to be a truth in morals, that our con- 
sciences may he charged with the guilt of practices in which we 
do not actively or indirectly share, if these practices are sheltcred 
by our countenance, and protected by our silence respecting their 


enormity, or our inactivity towards their restraint and abolition. 


On this principle if you leave any legitimate means unemployed, 
or any practicable or probable methods unattempted, for removing 
this disgraceful and cruel system from your borders, you become 
its patrons and protectors. It is possible that we, at this distance, 
may not be fully acquainted with all the difficulties of your position 
as a nation, especially of the several States in relation to the Union 5 
and it is possible we may have underrated these difficulties. We 
are not conscious of wronging you even in thought. But, taking 
these obstacles at their highest estimate, unless they forbid any 
movement whatever on your part in this great enterprise of mercy, 
you are bound, as men and as Christians to make what exertions 
you enn. If you have not full liberty of action, it is yours to use 
the liberty you have. You have not every advantage desirable or 
possible for contending with this gigantic evil; but great advan- 
tages may be procured and created. Inactivity cannot be guilt- 
less until you have done “ whatsoever your hand findeth to do.” 
Brethren ! ‘ necessity is upon you,” and, harsh as the judgment 
may seem, we cannot sce our escape from the obligation, but by 
dishonouring or abjuring your most holy faith. 

A most urgent reason for immediate and uncompromising 
hostility to the system of slavery, arises from the fact, that 
thousands who are members of your churches are the active agents 
of its unmitigated horrors. A most injurious and fatal element is 
thus diffused throughout the religious community: “a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” Association tends to bring 
men to a common level. In the soil of such hearts godliness 
cannot flourish. The other portion of the church must, by com- 
munion with them, be deteriorated and corrupted. The tone of 
spiritual principle and sentiment is lowered. The whole church 
is brought into fearful danger and certain injury. There is, of 
necessity, a reserve in the general heart in favour of notorious 
injustice and iniquity,—sound spiritual health is therefore impos- 
sible. And by so much as the character of the church is stained 
its influence for good is diminished. Men are compelled, despite 
of every contrary inclination, to view with suspicion even the 
religious activity and enterprise of a community thus seriously 
vitiated ;—what would in other circumstances be regarded as the 
unequivocal indications of spiritual prosperity are distrusted, and 
with apparent reason, as if they were the uncandid attempt (not 
unknown in the history of the church) to cover the neglect of one 
duty by counterbalancing zeal in the discharge of another. 
Bethink you, dear brethren, of these consequences, which your 
own spiritual sympathies will set before you, we trust, with 
greater effect than the most elaborate portraiture by us. If vital 

iness decay in the church; if the fountain of spiritual health 
isoned, whence are to come the streams to refresh and 
beautify the thirsty land, and change the wilderness into a fruitful. 
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feld? There is but one way in which such a dreadful calamity 
may be averted :—“ Wash you, make you clean, put away the 
evil of your doings from before the eyes of the Lord; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve ihe oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 

But such a change we cannot anticipate while the great body of 

ou admit and cherish so inveterately the prejudice against colour. 
This prejudice, of which the friends of justice and humanity com- 
plain, as one of the main supports of the slave-system, nd one of 
the greatest barriers to their successful struggle with it, we can 
think of, only with amazement approaching to incredulity. It is 
a weakness we can scarcely allow in you. It is an infringement 
of right reason quite unworthy of an enlightened people. It is 
‘awd on a falsehood, to which facts, palpable as noon-day, are 

iving contradiction ; for the persons who are despised for a pecu- 
lony merely corporeal and superficial, are the owners of the 
Ligh faculties of man; and many of them, by the cultivation of 
their mind, and the virtue of their character, may be an honour 
to any country, and an ornament to any society. It is vexatious 
injustice to punish as a crime what none can with any show of 
reason allege to bear that character. It is an indication of im- 
piety ; for it pours contempt on the work of God, and quarrels 
w.th the decrees of his providence. 

If it were necessary to extend our reasons further for the course 
to which we affectionately invite you, we should bid you cast 
your eyes on your rising youth, the pride of the nation, the hope 
of the church. This stain on your name and religion cannot escape 
their observant eye. They will very likely be perplexed and 
confounded by the manifest contrariety of your principles and 

our practices. When they see a system so “ carthly, sensual, 

evilish,” supported by some of you, countenanced by others, 
tenderly dealt with by most, they will very likely cast the weight 
of your example into the scale of their worldly interests,—per- 
naps thenceforward despise the authority, or deny the origin, and 
certainly corrupt the quality of the religion you would teach them ; 
and when your cyes see, or your foreboding hearts shall propheti- 
cully picture to you, your posterity denying the power of that 
religion whose form they retain, or in proud and presumptuous 
infidelity defying heaven in their courses,—conscience may say to 
you, in embittered accents: “ Have ye not procured these things 
for yourselves 2” 

Nothing seems more truly calculated to gratify the cravings of 
t e scoffer at our holy religion, than your countenance of slavery. 
The gainsayer takes his stand upon your practices, and you are 
not the defenders of the faith that can weak n his position. You 
may therefore reasonably question whether your connexion with 
slavery is not doing greater injury to religion than the most com- 
bined and self-denying efforts can do for its defence and pro- 
pagation. | 

Brethren, what shall we say more! We might appeal to your 
reason as men: disown the great practical untruth to which you 
have given currency under your hand, that man may lawfully hold 
his fellow in bondage, —inay give to man the place of the brute, 
and change the living responsible agent into a mere chattel !—to 
your wisdom as politicians: attempt not to bind your society to- 
gether with that which now weakens, and may ultimately dissolve 
and desolate your nation :—to your consistency as Americane—the 


friends and advocates of freedom: whilst you exult in liberty and . 


independence, lift your foot from the neck of your prostrate bro- 
ther ; belie not in your acts the boastings of your lips: turn not 
the lofty notes of freedom into the croakings of hypocritical self- 
ishness :—to your sincerity as patriote : foment not these smoul- 
dering and scarcely hidden fires that may suddenly burst forth to 
desolate your altars and your homes :—to the tender sympathies 
of domestic and relative affection: do not wrench aid sacrifice 
those affections in others, which constitute the honour, and hap- 
piness, and excellence of your own being: but we appeal espe- 
cially, and with lively hope, to vou, as the disciples of Jesus 
Christ. If your Lord's commands are hindbig on you, you will 
“ do justly and love merey”—you will “do good to all men as 
you have opportunity,” and at least render to them that which is 
7 just and equal”—vou will “owe no man anything.“ and there- 
fore not withhold from him his dearest rights and pleasures. If 
your Lord's spirit be attractive to you, and you “know the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,” you will cultivate “the mind which 
was also” in Him; you will “condescend to men of low estate :” 
you will “ look, not every man to his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others.” Jf your Lord's lore constrain you, 
you will“ glory in his cross, and thus “ be crucified to the world, 
and the world unto you ;” you will not suffer worldly advantage, 
nor any other idol to dispute his supremacy, or restrict his honour 
and obedience as the Lord of the heart and conscience. Jf your 
Lord’s cause be dear to you, you will “hold forth the word of 
life; you will, by “ manifestation of the truth,” commend it 
“ to every man’s conscience in the sight of God,” and by em- 
bodying in your life the equitable and benevolent spirit of the 
gospel, give no ‘ occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blas- 
heme.” 

To those bearing the christian name engaged in slave-holding, 
we say, With all fidelity and affection,—Keview once more the 
first principles of the gospel. Own, as you surely must perceive, 
the sinfulness of the traffic in the pilfered rights and liberties of 
your fellow-men. Wash your hands at once from the dishonour- 
able defilement. Deliver your consciences from the crushing load 
of guilt. Break the fetters in which your souls have until now 
been held, Enter into the full liberty of Christ, which consists 
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in honouring his authority and laws. Suffering and loss ma 
await you ; but were it martyrdom itself, the spirits of sainted 
martyrs invite you to the sacrifice ; Christ's promises will sustain 
you—his shadow will cover you—and his unchanging favour be 
your everlasting crown. 

Let those whose hands are not engaged in the work of oppres- 
sion, keep their hearts free from contamination. The guilt of 
those whom you own as brethren, should open up the fountain of 
sorrow in your spirits. By so much as they come “ short of the 
glory of God,” be it yours to stand forth with “garments 
unspotted,” as witnesses for the righteousness, and bene- 
volence, and purity which the gospel inculcates. Suffer not sin 
upon your brethren, or you may make it your own. Abjure all 
maxims of worldly policy, when they would set aside the autho- 
rity of Christ. Deliver your souls at once and for ever from 
co- ery in erime. Inactivity is guilt in the sight of your 
Divine Master. Compromise is treachery to his interests. Timid- 
ity is distrust and disaffection. Abandonment of the cause of the 
poor and oppressed, is apostacy from your high calling. “ Be 
strong, quit you like men.“ 

Let our coloured brethren who have obtain the Llessing of 
freedom bear, with the meekness of Christ, the wrongs to which 
tey are still subjected. You, dear brethren, need no stimulus from 
us to hate slavery, and hunt the loathsome system to the death, 
“ Go, and the Lord be with vou.“ You will repress, however, as 
befits you, every excess of natural indignation at the remembrance 
of your own, or the sight of your brother’s injuries, lest natural 
passion should hurry you into word or act that would embitter 
your spirit, defile your conscience, and ultimately injure your 
great and godlike enterprise. 7 

Our dearly beloved brethren who are still in bonds—we would 
remember you as bound with you. We would mingle our tears 
of sympathy with your tears of suffering. But you have a fuller 
and more efficient sympathy than ours. Ye are the Lord’s freed- 
men. Your souls exult in the liberty that sanctifies and expands 
the immortal spirit. In all your sufferings the eye of heaven 
beams on you with pity. The Lord puts your tears into his 
bottle. For your Jane vou shall have double.” “In your 
patience,” dear brethren, “ possess ye your souls.” In the furnace 
of suffering your heavenly Lord is brightening and beautifying 
your spirits to adorn his diadem of glory. 

Finally, beloved brethren, our “heart's desire and prayer to 
God” for all of you is, that “whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are 1 whatsoever things are of good report,” you ai | 
“think on” and “do;” and that the God of peace may be w 

ou.” . 

Á Subscribed in the name of the meeting, 
Rateuw WARDLAW, D. D. 
Davip Russet, D. D. 
James R. Campsett, M.A. 
A correct copy of the original in my possession. 
James R. CAMPBELL. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


REMONS TRANCE or tne STUDENTS atrexpine tne THEOLO- 
GICAL HALL or tue RELIEF SYNOD, 


At present assembled in Paisx tv, on the subjects of Sravery and PREJUDICE 
against PErsoxs of Coroun, with all the CuUiSIIANS in the UND STATES 
of America, who are engaged in, or advocate, the System of SLAVERY, 
and countenance that unfounded Prisvvice against Fuer Men of Corouar, 
so prevalent among them. 


Cunisriax Breturex,—We, the candidates for the office of the holy 
ministry, in connexion with the Synod of Relief, beg to approach you in 
the exercise of brotberly love, and affectionately, but earnestly, to 5 
tulate with vou on the flag rant sin of holding property, and trafficking 
in human flesh, and subjecting multitudes, whom you recognize as free 
men, to the most p»iutul disabilities, on the sole ground of the colour 
of their skin. Jt bas been represented to us that in the United States of 
America, many of those who protess the religion of Jesus, and even 
those who have been called to serve him in the gospel—whose office it 18 
to proclaim peace on earth and goodwill to all the children of men, not 
only countenance and palliate slavery, but attempt to defend the horrid 
System from the doctrines und precepts of the Holy Bible,—yee, even 
that many of them are themselves engaged in the unchristian practice of 
bolding their fellow-men in that cruel bondage, uud of buying and selling 
human beings like cattle, or any other article of mercbandise. It is with 
sincere and deep sorrow that we Lave heard that any, professing the bene- 
volent principles of our holy christiunity, can be guilty of such glaring 
inconsistency, and of such inhuman conduct; but especially do we lament 
that the followers of Jesus, in that land which has emphatically styled 
itself the land of liberty, where the churches so repidly attained to auch 
honourable eminence in piety and active exertions in the cause of philan- 
tbropy and religiom, whose magniticent plans for evangelising the heathen 
bave been so successful in carrying the light of the gospel to many be- 
nighted corners of our g:vbe—do suil persevere in the practice and support 
ot that. unrighteous system which denies, to a numerous class of their 
fellow-beings, liberty—the innlienable right of every man; and claims the 
right of binding them in chains, compelling them to labour, and even of 
e of them as personul goods or chattels. ; 

o might appeal to you as American citizens to withdraw yourselves 
from all connexion with this dire system, and to use your utmost oan 
vours in accomplishing its total abolition, and thus maintain your individu 
consistency as menjbers of that state which bas solem:.ly aud publicly pro- 
tested be fore the world, “ that all men ure created equal.“ of 

We might expostulate with you, as you value the sacred Michi 
liberal principles, and desire their spread over the earth, to strive might 
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to have the foul sin blotted from your statute book. Then the charter of 
American independence may be bold up for the admiration of the world. 
Then may the friends of civil and religious liberty point the abettors of 
despotism to the banner of freedom waving unsullied over millions of their 
fellow-men in the United States of America—then the oppressor might be 
seen to weep, when he bebeld the grand experiment successful, and when 
bo heard the knell of his craft rung in his ear. 

But, as members of the christian church, and as candidates for the 
christian ministry, we remonstrate with you, in all affection and kindness, 
as brethren in the J.ord, as you regard the authority of our Saviour and 
master, and desire to recommend his religion to all mankind, to purge 
yourselves from the beinous sin, and stand out before the world, in imi- 
tation of the great high priest of our profession, and our elder brother, 
who is now passed within the vail, as the devoted friends aud lovers of 
the whole species. Christian brethren, it is a solemn charge which the 
founder of our holy christianity has committed to his followers, the pre- 
servation and propagation of the truths of that religion which he established 


there will be curtains hung to separate one class of the righteous from 
another in the sanctuary above; and will you refuse to engage promis- 
cuously in the worship of our God and Saviour in the church on earth, 
with those with whom you expect to unite in praising the Lord through- 
out eternity, in the general assembly of the redeemed in beaven. 

In conclusion, we entreat you, as you respect the dignity of buman 
nature—as you desire to promote the happiness of man in the present life 
—as you regard the honour of chut religion which you profess, and wish 
its spread over the world—as you desire the eternal welfare of the souls 
of many of your fellow-creatures, and to stsud, yourselves, acquitted of 
your Saviour and your Judge in the t day, to withdraw vourselves 
from all connexion with the evils to which we have alluded, and to lend 
vour utmost aid in the promotion of religion, and philanthropy, till every 
chain, which is unrighteously bound on humen flesh, shall have been 
snapped asunder, and all men shall look on one another, as fellow-creatures 
and brothers. 


(Signed by all the students.) 


on the earth; and it ought to be the subject of the grave consideration of . 
every particular churcb, and of every member of ‘he church, whether, by ii 5 TA ee 
their conduct, instead of recommending the religion of Christ to the men John Al Coll. Jaak Lambie. 
of the world, they are not strerzthening the prejudices of the enemies of William W. Clocstone James Drammond 
our faith, and preventing any frum receiving the truth as it is in Jesus Archibald Muir. : William S. Reid. 
If, by any part of our conduct, we be the occasion of preventing a Bryce Kerr, A. M David Donaldson 
single soul from coming to Christ, shall we not be guilty of the blood William Miller. _ Robert D. Scott. 
of that man? And how, dear brethren, can the professing cbristsin, who Peter M’Farlane David Buchan 
holds a fellow-being in the crael and unrighteous bondage of modern sla- William Wood. Dávid Young- 
very, preach or recommend the gospel to his miserable victim? Will Thomis L. Findle Thomas 8 
you tear a man from the bosom of bis family, lead bim, like an ox, to the William Watson ys Taka Davidson. 
market for sale, or wrench the last particle of strength from bim by Jobn S. Giffen. A.B Alexander Bare 
labour and the lash, then leave him to die unheeded, because he can toil Alasinder M’ Leod : Archibald H Milligan 
no longer,—and during all this, tell bim that the Son of God died that men John Donald : John ans ' 
ight be redeemed from the curse of sin—that he established a religion James Ewing Peter Logàii. 
which breathes love and peace to all mankind—that the votaries of this Archibald Russell John L. 1 ‘ 
faith are known for their devoted attachment to one another, and their love James Gu Siowark: Allan Maclean f 
to the whole human race—that you yourselves have experienced its melt- Robert Rutherford. A.M. Robert Gemmiel 
ing influence apoa your hearts, and that you now entreat bim to become Henrv C. Gray N W. II. Ramage : 
a disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus!. Oh, the thouglit is monstrous ! David’ Drumniond Robert D. Boatie 
And wil) hundreds of professing christians in the United States of America James Simpson Í John Brown, A. JI. 
countenance, and support, and practise the horrid system which binds William Simpson, | William Morton. 


nearly three millions of human beings in the chains of slavery? Are these 
three millions of your fellow-mortals all christians already? Then, when 
you have separated husband from wife, and parents from children, mana- 
cled them, driven them to market and sold them as chattels, or scourged 
them to their labour,—will you bid the men of the world take notice, 
by your conduct, that you are followers together of Him who has declared 

is to be the mark of discipleship? —* By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if you love one another.” Are many of these three mil- 
lions of slaves yet strangers to God and the hope of the gospel? Then, 
you dare not, as you value your own immortal souls, refuse to invite 
them to be partakers of that salvation offered by Christ to every de- 
scendant of Adam. And can you bind them in chains, aud treat them in all 
respects as the inferior animals, and then entreat them to accept of the 

orious liberty with which Christ has made bis people free! But what 
is the fact? Do you not find it necessary, in order to perpetuate the cruel 
and inhuman system, to deny to your slaves the privileges of education 
aud the knowledge of the means of salvation? Have your legislators not 
made it a heinous offence, in some parts of the U sited States, to teacha 
slave to read or write, purely out of dread that the spread of light would 
speedily prove fatal to the barberous system? We would have you, dear 
brethren, pause and think. Are you, who profess the religion of Jesus, 
and who support this system, which is obviously the means of pre- 
venting so many of your countrymen from enjoying the benefits of educa- 
tion and the knowledge of salvation, prepared to stand in their room and 
bear their guilt, on the great day when the Lord sball call every man to 
give account of all the deeds done in the flesh ? 

And Christian friends, we beg to remind you that a more extensive 
work than that of preaching the gospel to your fellow-citizens, has been 
laid upon you by head of the church. To the church of the United 
States of America, in conjunction with those of Great Britain, the vast 
work of evangelising the globe has been committed, and to them the eyes 
of the whole world are turned, praying them to send the bread of eternal 
life. And can the churches of America, which are polluted ‘with the foul 
atain of slavery, go forth to the enlightening of the dark places of the 
earth? Can you go forth “ to proclaim deliverance to the captives, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised,” when you are preaching the doctrine of 
man’s tight to hold a fellow-man in chains, or to barter him for gold into 
perpetual bondage? ‘When the nations have gathered around the standard 
of the cross, planted by you in foreign janda, anxious to enlist in the 
vor vice of the Captain of Salvation, and to go forth themselves and fight 
the battles of the Lord, shall they not turn away in terror and disgust, 
when they behold black spots of slavery on the banner which appeared in 

ce to be pure and unpolluted ? 

We might urge you, b many other reasons, to withdraw yourselves 
from all connexion with the unchristian system, and to lend your endea- 
Vours to accomplish its total abolition, in every nation where it exists, but 
at present we forbear. 

Suffer a few words of remonstrance on the other evil to which we 
have alluded, and then we have done. We have been grieved to learn 
that multitudes of individual christians, and also christian churches through- 
out the United States, entertain so strong prejudices against that class 


RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


FURTHER evidence on this most interesting topic has just been 
laid before the British public, from the pen of Joseph John 
Gurney, Esq. It is well known that this gentleman has been for 
about threc ycars prosecuting a religions visit, as a member of the 
Society of Friends, through various parts of the western world. 
While in the West Indies, his attention was, of course, particu- 
larly directcd to the consequences, as then apparent, of the great 
measure of negro emancipation; and in a volume of Familiar 
Letters, now before us, the result of his observations is commu- 
nicated. It was the authors more immediate design to furnish to 
the people of the United States, on whose future condition the 
experiment. of British philanthropy is destined to exercise no 
evanescent influence, an authentic testimony of the state of the 
West Indies under freedom ; and with this view he has addressed 
the Letters into which his materials are thrown, to that distin- 
guished American statesman, Henry Clay. In this form the 
volume has already been published on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and they are now re-published on this. The work is 
written in the pleasing and elegant style for which the writer has 
long been distinguished, and breathes throughout a spirit of pure 
and universal benevolence. It will entertain and instruct any 
reader, and cannot but win an extensive circulation. 

Before reaching any of the British colonics, Mr. Gurney visited 
the Danish island of Santa Cruz, and St. Thomas. His remarks 
on these are too important to be overlooked, but we must notice 
them hereafter; at present we hasten onwards to his account of 
the British colonies. IIe visited Tortola, St. Christopher's, An- 
tigua, Dominica, and Jamaica. In all these he furnishes us with 
specific facts, and he aftcrwards frames from them a general view, 
which we quote without abridgment. 


“My narrative respecting the British West India islands being now 
brought to a close, I will take the liberty of concentrating and recapitulat- 
ing the principal points of the subject, in a few distinct propositions. 

‘© 1. The emancipated negros are working well an the estates of thei: old 
masters. The evidence of this fact contained in the foregoing letters igs 
I hope, clear, and ample. Thou wilt be pleased to recal the case of Tor- 
tola—especially the evidence of President Isaacs, who has fifteen hundred 
free-labourers under his care—of St. Christopher’s, that scene of industry 
and prosperity—of Nevis and Montserrat, of which the officiul accounts 
are so cheering and satisfactory—of Antigua, where, after the trial of 
freedom for six years, the produce of sugar is largely increased, many 
estates thrown up in slavery are again under cultivation ; and the landed 
property once sinking under its burdens, jis already delivered from its 
mortgages—of Dominica, where, notwithstanding the lack of moral cul- 
ture, eid the superabundance of fertile wild land, the peasantry are work- 
ing as peaceably and diligently on their old locations, as in Antigua itself. 
Nor does Jamaica, when daly g and fairly estimated, furnish any 
exception to the general result. We find that, in that island, wherever the 
negros are fairly, kindly, and wisely treated, there they are working well 
on the properties of their old masters ; and that the existing instances of 
a contrary description must be ascribed to causes which class under 
slavery, and not under freedom. Let it not, however, be imagined, that 
the negros who are not working on the estates of their old masters are, on 
that account, idle. Even these are in general busily employed in cul- 
tivating their own grounds, in various descriptions of handicraft, in 
rid bumi or fishing—in benefiting themselves and the community 

ough some new, but equally desirable mediam. Besides all this, 


engage i emn exercises of the sanctuary wi 
brethren seated in the same pew. You surely cannot suppose that 
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stone walls are built, new houses erected, pastures cleaned, ditches dug, 
meadows drained, roads made and macadamized, stores fitted up, villages 
formed, and other beneficial operations effected; the whole of which, 
before emancipation, it would have been a folly even to attempt. The 
old notion that the negro is, by constitution, a lazy creature, who will 
do no work at all except by compulsion, is now for ever exploded. 

“Taking the same population of black people, a larger proportion of 
them is operative (in various ways) under freedom than was the case 
under slavery ; and of the operative part, ench individual on an average 
performs more work than he did before. Thus the whole quantity of 
work obtained by the stimulus of wages is considerably greater than the 
amount formerly procured by the terror of the whip. When I speak of 
the stimulus of wages I allude especially to its most effective torm— 
peyment by the piece or job. The peasantry of the county of Norfolk, 
in England, afford a fair specimen of industrious labour on day’s wages 
in a cool climate. My own observation has led me to the conclusion 
that a free negro in the West Indies, paid by the day, will, in general, 
perform about three quarters of the quantity of work which would be 
called a fair day’s labour in Norfolk. But employ and pay him by the 
job or piece and he will soon equal, and even exceed the day-labour 
standard of the Norfolk peasant. I presume it was chiefly to job-work 
that a most intelligent magistrate of St. Christopher's alluded, when he 
said to me with great emphasis, — They will do an infinity of work for 
wages. 

2. An increased quantity of work thrown upon the market is, of 
course, followed by the cheapening of labour. That this is tbe case in 
Jamaica, is in the clearest manner demonstrated by the experience of 
A. B. and his friends, in the parish of Manchester. Great is the pecu- 
niary relief experienced by many of the planters, in the several islands 
which we visited, in consequence of their deliverance from the dead 
weight of their slaves. In some cases, the saving amounts to the half 
of their former outgoing. A planter who owned three hundred slaves, 
for whom he provided food, clothing, bedding, household utensils, and 
medical attendance—not to mention white men for watchers, whips, and 
bilboes—is now delivered from the whole of this burden: pays one 
hundred free-labourers instead ; and soon, by dint of job-work, mechanism 
and short processes, reduces that number to sixty or seventy. Thus 
his debit in account comes to be almost as much decreased as his crosses 
and his cares. Remember A. B. s declaration that he had rather, for 
the profit's sake, make sixty tierces of coffee under freedom, than one 
hundred and twenty under slavery.’ 

„True indeed it is, that the circumstances of different estates, and even 
of different colonies, varied considerably as to the expenditure occasioned 
by the support of the slaves; and the figures, in the comparison now 
instituted between slavery and freedom, will vary in proportion. But 
so far We have omitted to take into the account the interest of the 
capital invested in slaves, and the dead loss occasioned by the excess 
of deaths over births—items which used to produce tremendous debits 
in every fairly arranged balance sheet of a West Indian slave-holder. 
Bring tbese items into view, and the saving of expense on the side of 
freedom is undoubted, uniform, and, in many cases, very large. 

„3. We prove the correctness of a sum in division, by a corresponding 
process in multiplication. Just so do we preve the truth of the two pre- 
ceding propositions by a fact of which there is now taking place a gradual 
but sure development, in al) the islands which we visited; viz. that real 
property has risen, and ts rising in value. In the towns, both the enhance- 
ment and improvement of property are very „ In the coun- 
try, the value of the slaves, to say the least of it, is already transferred to 
the land. Remember the declaration of our friend in St. Christopher's, 
who had bought an estate before emancipation for £2000, and now would 
not sell it for £6000 ; and that of our friend in Jamaica, who sold G 
estate for £1500, and now remarks that it is worth £10,000. I wish it, 
however, to be understood, that the comparison is not here made with 
those olden times of slavery, when the soils of the islands were in their 
most prolific state, and the slaves themselves of a corresponding value ; 
but with those days of depression and alarm which preceded the act of 
emancipation. All that I mean to assert is, that landed property in the 
British colonies has touched the bottom, bas found that bottom solid, bas 
already risen considerably, and is now on a steady ascending march towards 
the recovery of its highest value. One circumstance which greatly con- 
tributed to produce its depreciation, was the cry of interested persons who 
wished to ran it down; and the demand for it which has arisen among these 
very persons, is now restoring it to its rightful value. Remember the old 
gentleman in Antigua, who is always complaining of the effects of freedom, 
and always buying land. It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer? 
but when he is gone bis way then he boasteth.’ 

“ 4. The personal comforts of the labouring population under freedom are 
multiplied tenfold. In making this assertion, I do not mean to insinuate 
that they enjoyed no comforts under slavery. On many of the estates 
thev were well fed and clotbed and were kindly treated in other respects. 
Their provision grounds were often ample—the poor and infirm were sup- 
ported with the rest—medical attendance was given—and many of them 
found opportunities for saving money. On the other hand, 1 am fully 
aware, that since the date of full (nominal) freedom, they have been par- 
tally subjected in some colonies, to grievous vexation and oppression ; 
that in others their wages are too low; that the poor aud infirm are not 
always adequately provided for; and lastly, that medical attendance in 
many cases has been withdrawn. 

„Met, on the whole, the improvement in their physical condition and 
comiorts is wonderful. In the first place, they are no longer suffering 
under the perpetual feeling of compulsion ; they are enjoying the pleasures 
of independence—the whip, the bilboes, the tread-wheel, are all withdrawn. 
And, secondly, their dress and diet are both of them very greatly better 
than they used to be ander slavery. They are constant customers now at 
the stores of the hosier, the linen-draper, the tailor, the shoe-maker, and 
the grocer—of which delightful fact, we find both sure evidence, and 
a happy consequence, in the vast increase—almost the doubling —of imports. 
Bread and mest are now commonly eaten by them. Remember their 
beautifully neat appearance at our meetings, their handsome wedding 
dresses, the eggs consumed for their wedding-cakes, the wine in their 
cottages freely bestowed on weary pilgrims, their boots and shoes which 
they are so much afraid of spoiling in the mud, the mules and horses on 


which they come nding to their chapels, their pic-nic dinners, their social 
feasts of temperance and freedom. Above all, remember their thriving 
little freeholds—their gradual, but steady accumulation of wealth. Wherever 
they are fairly treated, the labourers of Jamaica are already most favour- 
ably circumstanced. Teach them to improve the structure, arrangement 
19 furniture of their cottages, and to exchange all items of finery and 
luxury for substantial domestic convenience—and it will be in vain to seek 
for a better conditioned peasantry in any country of Europe. 

5. Lastly, the moral and religious improvement of this people under 
freedom, is more than equal to the increase of their comforts. Under this 
head there are three points deserving respectively of a distinct place in 
our memories. First, the rapid increase and vast extent of elementary 
and christian education—schools for infants, young persons, and adults, 
multiplying in every direction. Secondly, the gradual, but decided dimi- 
nution of crime, amounting, in many country districts, a Iost to its extinc- 
tion. Tbirdly, the happy change of the general and almost universal 
practice of concubinage, for the equally general adoption of marriage. 
* Concubinage,’ says Dr. Stewart in his letter to me, the universal 
practice of the coloured people, bas wholly disappeared from amongst 
them. No young woman of colour thinks of forming such connexions 
how.’ What is more, the improved morality of the blacks is reflecting 
itself on the white inbabitants—even the overseers are ceasing one after 
another, from a sinful mode of life, and are forming reputable connexions 
in marriage. But while these three points are confessedly of high 
importance, there is a fourth which at once embraces and outweig 
them all—I mean the diffusion of vital christianity. 1 know that great 
apprehensions were entertained—especially in this country—lest, on the 
cessation of slavery, the negros should break away at once from their 
masters and their ministers. But freedom has come, and while ther 
masters bave not been forsaken, their religious teacbers have become 
dearer to them than ever. Under the banner of liberty the churches and 
meeting-houses have been enlarged and multiplied, the attendance has | 
become regular and devout, the congregations have in many cases been 
more than doubled—above all, the conversion of souls (as we have rea- 
son to believe) has been going on to an extent never before known in 
these colonies. Ina religious point of view, as I bave before hinted, the 
wilderness in many places has indeed begun to ‘blossom as the rose,’ 
‘Instead of the thorn,’ has ‘come up the fir-tree, and instead of the 
briar, has ‘come up the myrtle tree, and it shall be to the Lord for a 
name—tor an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.“ - pp. 177—184. 


To this most gratifying extract we may add one which contains 
the author’s view in relation to the deficiency of produce. 


“ I will take the present opportunity of offering to thy attention the 
account of exports from Jamaica, (as exhibited in the return printed for 
the house of assembly) for the last year of the apprenticeship, and the first 
of full freedom. 

Hhds. 


Sugar, for the year ending 9th month, (Sept.) 30, 1836 55,825 
Sugar, for the year ending Ych month, (Sept.) 30,1839 45,359 


Apparent diminution - 8,166 
This difference is much less considerable than many persons have been 
led to imagine; the real diminution, however, is still less; because there 
has lately taken place, in many parts of Jamaica, an increase iu the size of 
the bogshead. aad of the old measure, which contained 17 cwt., new 
ones have been introduced, containing from 20 to 22 cwt.—a change which, 
for several reasons, is an economical one for the planter. Allowing only 
five per cent. for this change, the deficiency is reduced from 8466 hogs- 
heads to 5175; and this amount is further lessened by the fact, that, in 
consequence of freedom, there is a vast addition to the consumption of 
sugar among the people of Jamaica itself, and therefore to the home sale. 
“ The account of coffee is not so favourable. ` 
Cwt. 
Coffee, for the year ending 9th month, (Sept.) 30, 1838 117,313 
Coffee, for the year ending 9th month, (Sept.) 30, 1839 78,759 


Diminution (about one-third ) 38,554 

“ The coffee is a very uncertain crop, and the deficiency, on the com- 
parison of these two years, is not greater, I believe, than has often occurred 
before. We are also to remember that, both in sugar and coffee, the profit 
to the planter may be increased by the saving of expense, even when the 
produce is diminished. Still it must be allowed that a considerable decrease 
has taken place, on both the articles, in connexion with the c of 
system. With regard to the year 1840, it is expected that coffee will at 
least maintain the last amount; but a farther decrease on sugar is generally 


anticipated 

a Nor: so far as this decrease of produce is connected with the change 
of system, it is obviously to be traced to a corresponding diminution in the 
quantity of labour. Dut here comes the critical question—the real turn- 
ing point. To what is this diminution in the quantity of labour owing ? 
I answer deliberately, but without reserve, ‘ Mainly to causes which class 
under slavery, and not under freedom.’ It is, for the most part, the result 
of those impolitic attempts to force the labour of freemen, which have 
disgusted the peasantry, and have led to the desertion of many of the 
estates.” — pp. 171—1753. 


n the following passage Mr. Gurney bears a gentle but effective 
testimony to the truth of the harrowing accounts which have 
from time to time been published respecting the violence of mana- 
gers, and the injustice of the rent system. 


From Papine, we went forward to the Hope suger estate, belonging to 
the Duke of Buckingham. Under the apprenticeship, it bed fallen into 
almost entire decay from mismanagement, and was a very losing concern ; 
but it is now leased, together with a coffee estate of greater value, to 
Joseph Gordon, a respectable resident planter, for £2000 per annum—I 
believe sterling. ‘This gentleman is bringing the proper round, by free 
labour, and will doubtless make it answer his purpose. He has about one 
hundred and fifty labourers upon it, well at work, under an able overseer. 
We had much pleasure in visiting them in the fields. A kere company ¢t 
men were holing, at job or task work, and were earning at two shile 
lings sterling per day. Many of them indeed finish their two shillings 
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worth by noon; and can double it, if they please, before sundown. On placed, and have watched the silent influence of local lias. It is a true, 


the otber band, they pay their landlord a fair rent for their cottage and 
provision grounds—generally half a dollar per week. 

c The fairness and propriety of this arrangement cannot be questioned; 
and all that is 9 to render it complete, is to give to the tenant, by 
deed or otherwise, an independent lien for a reasonable period, upon his 
little tenancy. Ile will tben have the opportunity of taking his own stock 
in trede, namely his labour, to the best market—free from all compulsion, 
except that of voluntary contract, to work on any particular estate, or for 
any particular rate of wages. Wherever the peasantry of Jamaica have 
been thus trusted and bouourably treated, they have seldom failed to work 
on the properties of their old masters, which are the most familiar to them, 
and the nearest to their homes—provided always that fair wages be given, 
and these paid weekly in cash. But it has been the unbappy lot of this 
colony, to be much perplexed with this subject of rent, which was prema- 
turely forced on the attention of the people, immediately after the date of 
full freedom. Had it been permitted to find its own way, by degrees, on 
the cominon principles which regulate the affairs of men, there can be no 
doubt that the labourers of Jamaica would have been just as little disturbed 
and unsettled, as those in Antigua and Dominica. 

As it is, the question of tenancy has been mixed up with that of labour, 
on 2 great proportion of the estates on this island. In case of any mis- 
understanding between the overseer and the labourers, on the subject of the 
work, either as to its duration, or price, threats of ejectment bave followed. 
These threats in many cases have been put in forcible execution. Cuttages 
have been unroofed and even demolished. Cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees 
have been cut down; provision grounds bave been despoiled by the band 
of violence, or trodden under-foot of oxen; and thus the labourers have 
been driven to seek for themselves a new bome, eitber by moving away to 
other properties, or by purchasing little freeholds on the neighbouring 
mountains. We often heard of these instances of violence, and saw some- 
thing of them ; yet I would charitably believe that they have been compa- 
ratively rare. Not so, the plan of doubling or trebling the rent, or even 
multiplying it fourfold, upon the arbitrary decision of the employer, or of 
charging it per capita aguinst husband, wife, and each of the children, as a 
penal eraction, to compel labour the screw for this purpose being com- 
ee in many cases, by distraint of goods and imprisonment of person. 

orrowful to say, this plan has been practised through the length and 
breadth of the island. Every one must perceive that it classes under 
rival of which the very essence is, compulsory labour. ‘The discontent, 
heart-burning, and desertion of estates, to which it has given rise, are the 
natural consequences of the infraction of pure justice ; and they form the 
principal explanation of the discouraging accounts, which have from time 
to time been given of Jamaica, since the date of freedom. 

„On the other hand, the estates which have been managed on those just 
and equal principles which allow full scope to the freedom of the labourer, 
have in general been blessed with tranquillity and prosperity. The favour- 
able and unfavourable accounts from Jamaica (allowing for a little exagge- 
ration on either side) are both essentially true; and with little exception, 
they are the respective results of two opposite methods of management. 
But the evil is correcting itself ; a better understanding is gradually taking 
1 and masters and labourers are increasingly in the way of being 

ound together—not by unfair methods of compulsion, but by the surer, 
safer bond of a common interest.—pp. 99—102. 


Mr. Gurney was favoured with an interview with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, the account of which we extract, the rather because of 
the important observations on the magistracy which are wrought 


into it. 


“At the hour appointed for the purpose, we were introduced to the 
governor, Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, with whom we enjoyed the privilege 
ot a long and free conversation. He bears about him all the marks of 
Ong experience, knows the world well, makes a generous use of his large 
ponar resources, and, by his urbanity of manners, and substantial 

indness, readily engages the affections of those who surround him. We 
fear, however, that his well-intentioned efforts to please all parties in 
Jamaica, will not in the end succeed. We cannot but believe that an 
individual of such evident benevolence and integrity, will soon find it his 
place to make a decided stand against the various encroachments upon 
the rights and privileges of the labouring population, which are but too 
evidently making a silent and insidious progress. 

We were sorry to hear that several orerseers had lately been appointed 
to the station of local magistrates , for since the questions which come 
before the justices are almost uniformly between the labourers and over- 
seers, it must surely be a dangerous expedient to constitute the latter 
Judges in their own cause. Between the two evils of no magistrates at 
all, and magistrates thus circumstanced, the latter appears to us to be 
the greater. : 

f „The same remark applies in a considerable degree to the higher grade 
of" attornies,’ and we apprehend that nothing would more serve the 
Purpose of good order and tranquillity in the colony of Jamaica, than the 
Settlement of a mugistraey wholly independent of all parties in the island, 
= paid by the home government. The present stipendiary magis- 

rates, with many of whom we had the opportunity of making our ac- 
Ae appeared to us to be already, to a great extent, answering 
d S Purpose. Many of the peculiar functions which they exercised 
uring tile apprenticeship have now ceased, and they are in general 
hte in the simple capacity of local magistrates. That they are (with 
all „ Invaluable defenders of the rights of the peasantry, in 
art islands which we have visited, we are bound honestly to testify ; 
the N we ever observed in any of them, any indisposition to promote 
ey interests of the planter. They have now large experience of the 
389 and civil condition of the communities in which they act. To 

1 them from their posts, would, in our opinion, be little short of a 
great se to the peace and liberty of the colonies. We venture with 
nume eterence to express our decided N chat their original 
peace r ought to be filled up, and their office, as local justices of the 
mide, ae et fully efficacious, and permanent. These remarks are 

eir without any feeling of ill-will or prejudice against the planters and 
aud ade localized in Jamaiea. We entertain warm feelings of regard 

we rae ship towards many of these persons; from all of them, whom 
cok Or visited, we met with unvarying kindness and civility. We 
em credit, in general, for honourable intentions. But we know 


the effect on the minds of men, of the circumstances in which they are 


though trite remark, that 


When self the wavering balance shakes, 
"Tis seldom right adjusted ;’ 


and hence it obviously follows—I am sure the planters of Jamaica will 
admit it—that in him who holds the scales of justice, sele ought to have 
no interest whatsoever in the questions to be decided. 

‘6 We were glad to compare notes with Sir Charles Metcalfe. Like our- 
selves, he had just returned from a tour of inspection, in other parts of 
the island. It was therefore a great satisfaction to us, to find that he 
had imbibed tho same convictions as we had, respecting the impropriety 
of mixing up the questions of rent and wages, and of all other attempts 
to compel the labour of free men; that he rejoiced, as much as ourselves, 
in the rapid increase of villages of independent negro settlers ; and that 
he fully concurred with us, as to the most efficacious modes of ensuring 
the continuous labour of the people on the estates of their former masters. 
These are the regular weekly payment of wages in cash, the system of 
job or piece work, the letting or selling of tenements and plots of ground 
to the people, within the properties of the planters, and lastly, moral and 
religious instruction. On one point we somewhat differed. SirCharlesseems 
to be of the opinion, with many other persons, that the planting interest 
of Jamaica is suffering from the want of a larger population. That there 
is scope in that island, for a great increase in the numbers of the people, 
is unquestionable ; and we are by no means opposed to any reasonalte 
scheme of immigration. But the result of our own inquiries is, a convie- 
tion that the present population of Jamaica, if its force be but tairly 
applied under a just and wise management, will be found more than ade- 
quate to its present extent of cultivation; and that, as the population 
multiplies, under the righteous sway of freedom, the cultivation may be 
indefinitely increased.”—pp. 167—170, 


We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of making one more 
extract, the length of which will be forgiven on account of the 
interesting details it supplies. It relates to Jamaica, 


% We were now come to the residence of an enlightened planter and 
attorney, who has the care of twenty coffee-estates, and whom—not 
having the liberty to name him—I shall call A. B. He was not at home; 
but his servants supplied us with a comfortable meal, and good lodging ; 
and greatly were we pleased and satisfied, in having found a resting- 
place, in the midst of delightful scenery, and a happy population. 

A. B. joined us the next morning; and we aleo received visits from 
two individuals, the benefit of whose acquaintance, we had particularly 
desired Dr. Davy, the Custos of Manchester, and Dr. Stewart, a clergy- 
man of eniightencd views and extensive influence—I believe the sti- 
pendiary curate of the parish. Nothing can be more reasonable and 
effective, than the system adopted by A. B. as well as by Dr. Davy, in the 
management of the estates under their care. Both these gentlemen are 
said to have been, in former times, much opposed to emancipation; but 
they have been wise enough to sail with the stream, and to give freedom 
a fair, confiding trial. Thev entirely separate the questions of rent and 
labour—chargin, rent according to the money-value of the tenements, 
and pavable quarterly ; and on the other hand, giving fair but moderate 
wages, which they . pay weekly, and in cash. They adopt the 
system of job or piece work, by which the stimulus of wages is vastly 
increased. They build comfortable cottages for their labourers, and let 
or sell to them plots of ground, so as to render them absolutely inde- 
pendent. Thus they secure an ample home population: and for this po- 
pulation, education and religious instruction are provided on a large scale. 

“ The consequence is, that the people are well at work on the proper- 
ties under their respective care; the emplovers are satisfied, the labourers 
contented and orderly, the whole district in a state of comfort and pros- 
perity. ‘I came to this district,’ says Dr. Stewart, in a letter which I 
have since received from him, ‘in April 1834. There was one place of 
public worship, not one-third filled. It contained 1250 square feet then. 
It has since been twice enlarged, and now contains 2427 square feet, and 
is not half large enough for the congregation. I have also in the same 
district, another place of worship, capable of holding 600 people, which is 
regularly attended every Sunday, and is always full. The average at- 
tendance has increased from 300 to 1600, at least. ‘The communicants 
have increased from 27 to 289. In 1835, the bishop confirmed, in my 
chapel, 47. In 1840, he confirmed in the same place, 635. During the 
same period, two very large Moravian chapels have been erected in the 
same district. In the last six years of slavery, the number of marriages 
at this church, was 42]; in five years and a-half of partial or entire free- 
dom, 2614. When I came here, I found two adult negros who could 
read a little, but there was no school in the parish: now more than 100 
adults can read, and almost all the rising generation and schools are 
rapidly increasing.’ 

“ This delightful report of the rapid progress, under the banner o 
freedom, of education, morals, and religion, perfectly corresponds with 
Dr. Davy’s account of the decrease of crime. ‘ The parish over which I 

reside,’ said he, contains 22,000 souls. There is no crime in it now. 
he jail has only three inmates—one old convict, and two persons for an 
assault.’ 

Now I am sure, my dear friend, thou wilt agree with me in the sen- 
timent, that even if emancipation had for ever brought to a close the 
cultivation of coffee, in the parish of Manchester, such a circumstance 
however undesirable, would have been as nothing in the scale when 
weighed against these rich blessings, social, moral, and religious. Had 
all the planters in the district been deprived of their profits, it would still 
have been a small point in the comparison. But happily, the prosperit 
of the proprietors, is linked by an indissoluble tie, to that course of ae 
tice, mercy, and wisdom, which insures the well being of the population 
at large. The experience of A. B. and of his friend’ Dr. Davy, affords 
the clearest evidence, that a fair arrangement with the labourers on the 
ground of full and unrestricted treedom, answers for the pocket. ; 

„In the first place, they have discovered, that a good rental may be 
obtained from the labouring population, under the character of an inde. 
pendent tenantry, to the great advantage of the proprietor. A. B. showes 
me a rent-roll of £1270 per annum, (whether currency or sterling 
know not,) which sum he was levying, on a few of the estates under hid 
care, without the smallest difficulty to himself, or uneasiness on the 
of the people. And gecondly, they have ascertained the fact, that a free. 
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man, under the stimulus of wages. (paid on job-work eepecially,) will do 
a great deal more work, than a slave under the impulse or the whip; 
and therefore that work on a small scale—as in some particular job—or 
work on a large scale, as in the whole conducting of an estate—may be 
obtained at a much cheaper rate now, than it was under the old sv-tem. 
The argument, when fully stated, stands thos: the population being in 
both cases the same, a larger proportion of it becomes operative in tree- 
dom than in slavery; and ot the operative part, each individual does 
more work, in freedom than in slavery—and thus more labour is thrown 
upon the market—and of course labour becomes cheaper—in freedom 
than in slavery. But this truth, with A. B. and his friends, is matter 
not of argument merely, but of account. The expense of working one 
of A. B.'s estates in 1837, during the apprenticeship, was £2400 cur- 
rency ; in 1839, since freedom, it was only £1200 currency—exacily one- 
half. In this case the produce was somewhat diminished, but the profit 
w:.3 Increased. 

This is a point worthy of peculiar attention. The pro-perity of the 
planters in Jamaica, must not be mea-ured by the mere amount of the 
produce of sugar or coffee, or compared with the time of slavery. Even 
where produce is diminished, profit will be increased—it freedom be 
fairly tried—by the saving of expense. I had rather make sixty tierces 
of coffee,’ said A. B.,. under keelu, than one hundred and twenty 
under slavery—such is the saving of expense, that I make a better profit 
by it—nerertheless, I mean to make one hundred and twenty, as before.’ 

Do ͤ you see that excellent new stone wall round the field below 
us“ said the young physician to me, as we stood at A. B.'s front door, 
surveying the delighttul scenery—‘ That wall could scarcely have been 
built at all, under slavery, or the apprenticeship; the necessary labour 
could not then have been hired at less than £5 currency, or 15 dollars 
per chain. Under freedom, it cost only from three dollars and-a-half to 
four dollars per chain—not one-third of the amount. Still more remark- 
able is the tact, that the whole of it was built under the stimulus of job- 
work, by an invalid negro, who during slavery, had been given up to 
total inaction.’ This was the substance ot our conversation—the infor- 
mation was afterwards fully confirmed by the proprietor. Such was the 
fresh blood infnsed into the veins of this decrepd person, by the genial 
hand of freedom, that he had heen redeemed from absolute uselessness— 
had executed a noble work —had greatly improved his master’s property 
—and finally, had realized for himself. a handsome sum of money. 
This single tact is admirably and undeniably illustrative of the principles 
of the case; and for that purpore, is as guod as a thousand. 

A few more N however, which bear on the same point. 

may be interesting and satisfactory. They are contained in the letter 
already cited, from my friend Dr. Stewart, dated * Mandeville, Jamaica, 
March 28, 1840.“ With regard to the comparative expense of free and 
slave-labour,’ says he. I give you the result of my experience in this parish. 
Wherever rent and labour have not been ming i together, prices have been 
reduced, in the picking and curing of coffee, from one-third to one-half; 
from £10 per tierce, to from £5 to &6. 10s. Grass land is cleaned at 
one-third ot the furmer expense. A penn in this neighbourhood, when 
cleaned in slavery, cost, simply for the contingencies of the negros, 480. 
The fir-t cleaning. by tree-labour—far better done—cost less than £24. 
Stone walls, the only fence used in this rocky district, cost £5. ts. sd. 
per chain, the lowest £4, under slavery. Ihe usual price now is £], the 
highest £1. 6s. Sd. per chain. To prepare and plant an acre of woodland 
in coffee, cost, twenty years ago, £20; up to the end of slavery, it never 
fell below £16. In apprenticeship it cost from £10. 138. dd. to £12. 
Now it never exceeds £5. 6s. d. I myself have done it this year for 
£5; that is the general price all through the district. In 1833, I hired 
servants at from £16 to £25 per annum. In 1838, 1849, and since, | 
have been enabled to obtain the same description of servants, vustly im- 
proved in all their qualifications, for trom £4 to £10 per annum.’ 
These are pound, shilling, and pence calculations; but they develop 
mighty principles—they detect the springs of human action — they prove 
the vast superiority of moral inducement, to physical force, in the pro- 
duction of the useful efforts of mankind. It is the perfect settlement of 
the old controversy between wages and the whip. 

„know the case of a property,’ obse: ves Dr. Stewart again, ‘on 
which there were one hundred and twenty-five slaves—the expense 
amounting (at 45. per annum, for the maintenance of each slave) to 
£625, ‘The labonr account for the first year or freedom, deducting rents, 
waz only about £220, leaving a balance in favour of freedom, of E400. 
More improvement had teen made on the property, than for many vears 
past, with a prospect of an increasing extent of cultivation. Ou a second 
property, the slave and apprenticeship expenses averaged £2400 5 the 
labour account for the first year of freedom, was less than £850. On a 
third estate, the year’s expense, under slavery, was £2450; under 
ap prenticeship, £1050; uncer freedom, £037. Oa a fourth, the reduc- 
tion is from £1100 to £770." 

„Allowing a little time for the calming of apprehensions, and the de- 
velopment of truth, such re-ults must uifailibly find their way into the 
value of landed property. That they have already done so, in Jamaica, 
to a considerable extent. is undeniable. A person in the parish of Man- 
chester, who never held slaves, availing himself of the general alarm, 
bought a property, ar the date of full freedom, for £1000 currency. 
The free-labourers work the better for him, because he never was a 
slave-holder. He cleared the whole purchase-money, besides bis ex- 
penses, the first sear. He would, of course, make a miserable bargain, 
were he now to sell the property for five times the amount, i. e. for 
45000. 

„There can be no better testimony in Jamaica, on this subject, than 
that of A. B. He assnred me that landed property in that daa now, 
without the slaves. is worth its full former value, including the slaves, 
during the times of depression, which preceded the act of emancipation. 
It has found its bottom, has risen, and is still gradually rising. 
believe in my conscience,’ says Dr. Stewart, ‘that property in Jamaica, 
without the slaves, is as valuable as it formerly was with them. I believe 
its value would be doubled, bv sincerely turning away from all relics of 
slavery, to the honest free-working of a fre- syrtem. - pp. 150—157. 


From these extracts, which are but a sample of the general con- 
tents of the book, it will be scen that, in relation to the results of 
emancipation, Mr. Gurn-y’s testimony is of the most satisfactory 
kind. 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES CONTRASTED 
WITH FREEDOM IN THE WEST INDIES. 


(From A Winter in the West Indien, by J. J. Gurney.) 


„ know something of the slave-states of North America 
many interesting weeks have I spent in Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina; and some little time both in South Carolina 
and Georgia; and although I strictly confined myself to my 
functions as a minister of the gospel, I travelled with my eyes and 
ears open on the subject of slavery. I will therefore freely 
submit to thy consideration the result of my own inquiries and 
observatione in the slave-states of ou Union, on the five points 
now alluded to. ‘These are, first, the quantity of labour procured 
under slavery ; secondly the comparative expense of the system; 
thirdly, the effect of it upon the value of property; fourthly, 
the comforts of the labouring people; and lastly, the state of 
morals and religion. On these several points, I beg leave to offer 
the following remarks :— 

I. The quantity of labour.—Many a time have I secn the slaves . 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, at work in the fields under the sur- 
veillance of a white overseer ; and I conl! vot Lolieve that the 
work obtained was in quantity comparable to that of freemen ; 
for the slaves were labouring without vigour, and the overseer 
was doing nothing. On inquiry, in South Carolina, especially I 
found that the quantity of work procured from the slaves was 
even much less than I had anticipated. I understood that in 8 
body of slaves on any estate, tlie proportion in active service, at 
any given time, is not greater in America than it was in the West 
Indies. There are the old, the infirin, the sick, the shammers of 
sickness, the mothers of young infants, the numerous children, 
& e. &c. All these belong to the dead weight, and they leave 
about one-third of the black population in actual operation. 
Now, this operative class has no stimulus to labour, except 
compulsion, I. e. the whip; and people neither will nor can 

ertorm by compulsion, an average quantity of continuous work. 

hat they should do so, is contrary to the laws of nature—to the 
constitution, not only of the negro, but of mankind in general. 

The result is, that many of the cotton and rice planters of 
Georgia and South Carolina, are contenting themselves with half 
a day’s work from their negros. Their task is finished by twelve, 
one, or two o'clock ; and for the rest of the dav they are left to 
themselves. Most willingly do I allow that this arrangement is 
to the credit of the benevolence of their masters, though I fear 
that this prevailing kindness has its many painful exceptions ; 
but the plain fact is, that the slave cannot, without great violence, 
do more, or much more, than he is now doing. Compel him to 
1 the task of a free-man, and you drive him to death. 

‘rue indecd it is that driving to death, whether more or less 
rapidly, isa frequent concomitant of slavery. The exaction by 
brute force of such an amount of labour, as entails the unnatural 
wearing up of the labourers, with a corresponding excess of 
mortality, was formerly a common circumstance in the British 
West Indies; it is dreadfully prevalent in Cuba; nor can it be 
doubted that nuincrous instances of it are still to be found in the 
slave-states of North America—especially in those which are in 
the practice of importing supplies of slaves, fresh and fresh as they 
are wanted, from other parts of the Union. But my present argu- 
ment is addressed to that better class of slave-holders, whose pro- 
fession and intention it is, not to exact from their slaves a greater 
quantity of work than consists with the object of preserving them 
ina fair average condition of health and vigour. These persons 
will, I am satisfied, be willing to confess, that a slave does not and 
cannot perform by compulsion, more than half the work of a free 
labourer of equal power, under the inducement of wages. Where 
the only stimulns to labour which survives under slavery—I mean 
the whip—is withdrawn, the work of course becomes light in pro- 

ortion. I can easily believe that the slaves of my friend, Isaac 
E. Holmes, M. C. for Charleston, who would not if he could help 
it hurt a fly, lead n quiet and casy life. May they continue to 
enjoy that privilege, until they are finally set free! It appears 
then. that the work obtained from a body of three hundred slaves 
in your southern states, cannot, in many cases, be estimated as 
more in quantitv than the fair day’s labour, on wages, of one- 
sixth of the number, that is, of fifty freemen. , 

That which was true in the days of Pliny the naturalist, 1s 
equally certain now. „To cultivate land by slaves,” says that 
ancient writer, “ is the worst of follies ; for all work is badly done 
by people in despair.”* 

II. But the whole three hundred slaves must be maintained; 
and the expense of supporting them in your states, is vastly greater 
than it was in the West Indies. I was surprised to hear, on excel- 
leut authority, when lately in South Carolina, that the average 
expense of maintaining a slave, on estates where they are liberally 
treated, is not less than 50 dollars per annum. Three hundred 
slaves, at 50 dollars, is 15,000; or take it for moderation’s sake, 
at 30 dollars, and the result is 9000. But these 300 slaves repre- 
sent an enormous capital. Even now, the price of a good male 
slave at Savannah and Charleston, is 000 dollare—oftten it has 
risen to 1500 dollars. Take 500 dollars as the average price of 
men, women, and children, and your 300 slaves represent a capital 
of 150,000 dollars, on which interest at 6 per cent. is 9000 dollars. 
This added to the other 9000 dollars for their support, makes 


* Coli rura ab ergastulis pessimum est, et quicquid agitur a desperan- 
tbus. lib. xviii. 
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18,000 dollars—a terrible debit indeed in any man's annual profit 


and loss account. Such a debit may be overborne for a time by 
high prices of rice, cotton, or sngar; but it is ruinous in its nature, 
ad ruin in the end it is pretty sure to produce. Pay 50 free 


labourers 2 dollars 59 cents per weck as wages, and charge them 


half a dollar weekly for rent, (allowing two weeks in the year for 
holidays) and the result is the small comparative annual expense 
of 5000 dollars. Independently however of this caleulation in 
figures, we arc to remember the collateral truth, that slavery is 
wedded to extravagance ; whatever may be the particular excep- 
tions, its general tendency is to engender in the slare-holding 
population. those habits of indolence and wastefulness, which have 


as thou canst not fail to be aware, accelerated the downiall of 


many a reputable family, and many a noble estate. 

ITI. The value of landed property.—As the favourable working 
of freedom in the West Indies is prored by the rise in the value 
of property, so I think it must be allowed, that a proof of tlie 
ruinous tendencies of slavery is forced on the view even of the 
most superficial observer, who travels through Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolin:, and Georgia. 
thousands of acres, which were orce cultivated and productive, 
have fallen back, under the blight of slave-labour into a wilder- 
ness ; not indced, the wilderness of olden times, which teemed with 
the luxuriance of nature, but one without fertility and without 
hope. The properties to which I allude, the appearance of which 
cannot fail to be familiar to thyself, were once doubtless of consi- 
derable value ; now (notwithstanding the general rule that land 
rises in value, as a nation rises) they are worth little or nothing. 
A change for the worse in the appearance of the country is con- 
spicuous enough, even when one passes the line between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland; but I am told that it is still more striking 
to the traveller who crosses the river from the state of Ohio, into 
thy own Kentucky. The soil on either side of the magnificent 
stream being of equal fertility, the free-Lank (it is said, ) blooms 
with prosperity, while the slave-bank presents the evident symp- 
toms of neglect and decay. 

I know that the monied value of property depends on a variety 
of causcs—that it will of course rise when the wilderness becomes 
settled, and when the population increases, as on the fertile shores 
of the Mississipi. I am also aware that the richness of an alluvial 
country, as in Louisiana, and frequent irrigation, as in the rice- 
grounds of South Carolina, will long counteract the causes which 
would otherwise produce decay. But it is the privilege of a phi- 
losophical statesman, in his examination of the statistics of his 
country, to analyse and classify causes and effects. On this 

round I am sure it cannot be concealed from thee, that slave- 

bour viewed in its distinct character, and separated from circum- 
stances with which it is not essentially connected, has a uniform 
tendency to the exhaustion and depreciation of land. It is a 
consequence which belongs to the order of nature: but Ict us 
remember that the order of nature is the ordinance of God“ He 
turneth a fruitful land into barrenness for the wickedness of them 
that dwell therein.“ 

IV. Comforts of the negros.—Nothing can be farther from my 
wish, than to heap abuse on the slave-holders of the southern 
states. Those with whom I have beconie acquainted are amiable 
and benevolent men, and 1 give them credit for kindness and 
consideration in the treatment of their slaves. I can perfectly 
understand what must have been the faithful and affectionate 
feelings of thy own servant Charles, when in Canada he had thy 
full permission to take the flight of freedom, but averred that if 

a was offered to him as a present, he would not leave his 
master, Had I been in your company, however, when this con- 
versation took place, I might perhaps have addressed him in the 
language of Paul—“If thou mayest be made free, use it rather“ 
~—avail thyself of the opportunity—take the upward step in 
character and condition, which a good Providence opens before 
thec. And this advice would have been founded on the convic- 
tion that it can never tend to any man’s comfort, in the long run, 
to be the subject of unqualified and arbitrary power. Iam very 
much mistaken, if under these circumstances, happiness is not the 
exception—discomfurt the general rule. Ignorance of his own 
nature and destiny is the only condition, sal believe, in which a 
slave can be permanently comfortable. But the infractions of 
comfort, to which the slaves of the United States are liable, are 
too notorious to be disputed. The treatment of them, as it 
regards food and raiment, must and will depend, not merely on 
the dispositions, but on the %% ns of their masters. The want of 

y money in the slave-holder, often bears more severely on the 
slave, than the want of kindness. Again, we well know that 
masters are sometimes driven for many months from their pro- 
5 by tho insalubrity of the location, and tliat the slaves are 
eft under the care of overscers—persons of sufficiently low grade, 
to be induced to risk their lives for a pecuniary compensation. 
This must be a fruitful source of suffering. 
In order to form a correct view, however, on the present subject, 
it is enough for me to recur to scenes which I have myself witnessed. 
Although, in travelling through some of your slave states, I have 
often observed the ne well clad, and in good bodily condition, 
general aspect has not appeared to me to be that of happi- 
ness. Seldom have I seen anything among them, like the cheerful 
of the peasant of Jamaica; and edmetimes they have been 
half-naked, and wretched in their demeanour. When I saw large 
companies of black people following either the masters who 
owned them, or the merchants who had 


housands and tens of 


bought them, to some dis- discussion, 


tant state, the lame ones compelled to kecp up with their assuciates, 
and vet limping behind, from very weaknese—when, in one of the 
sea islands of South Carolina, L looked on a gang of them, ginning 
cotton, working as if they were on the tread-wheel, their sweat 
tulling from them like rain, and the overseer sitting by, with his 
cow-hide alongside of him—when, in the negro jail of Charleston, 
I was surrounded by a large number of negros, who had been 
sent thither, without any intervention of law or magistracy, but 
at the sole will of their holders, to be punished on the tread-wheel, 
or with whipping (not exceeding fifteen lashes) according to direc- 
tions on the accompanying ticket—when, lastly, in the iron-grated 
depot at Baltimore, I visited the poor creatures who had been 
suld away froin their families and friends, and were about to be 
transmitted on speculation, like 80 many bales of cotton or 
worsted, to the far-distant south—when these scenes passed one 
after another, in review before ine—it was impossible for me to 
think highly of the comforts of your enslaved negros. 


l] 
r 


The slave-market in Charleston is held, as I understand, in the 
open streets, immediately under the walls of the exchange. 
There our fellow-men are bought and sold without reserve. 
True indeed it is, that many benevolent holders refuse to sell their 
slaves under any circumstances, and that many others avoid 
selling them, except in undivided families. But the laws of 
bankruptey and executorship are fraught with no such tender 
feelings; and, in the breaking up and disposal of estates, husbands 
and wives, parents and children, are often sold—irrespectively of 
cach other—each to the highest bidder. With such liabilities at 
hand, where can be the solid happincss of the slave of North 
America? I would, however, recur to my original ground—no 
man, who has sense and knowledge enough to reflect upon himself, 
can enjoy true comfort, while the law regards him as the property 
of another. One of your most enlightened senators furnished me 
with an instructive anecdote in reference to this subject. A pro- 
slavery Methodist minister, in our friend's presence, was one dav 
questioning a well-educated negro, much respected by his master, 
and amply supplied with the conveniences of life. * You have 
your wife and family abont you,” said the minister; “ you have 
a good house; you and your children are well clad ; you sit down, 
day by day, to a well provided table; you are even engaged asa 
preacher to your brethren—why then are you anxious to de free? 
what can you wish for more?“ Sir,” replied the negro, “I 
wish to lay my hand on my heart, and say, My flesh is MY own,” 

V. Morals and religion. That there are, in the slave-states of 
North America, a great number of persons, both white and black, 
who are both moral aud religious, I cannot in the least degree 
doubt. I have witnessed some plain tokens of the fact, in a large 
number of decent and attentive congregations, consisting both of 
masters and slaves, who have kindly given me their company at 
meetings for worship of my own appointment. Far be it from 
me to exclude either of these parties from the pale of salvation ; 
or to forget the applicability of our common ean to bond 
and free. N e as slave-holders give way to the develop- 
ment of divine truth in their own minds, they will not fail to hear 
a voice Whispering within then“ Touch not the unclean thing— 
cease to do evil.“ That slavery is sinful, not only in its abuse, 
but in its own nature, seems to me to be evident from its 
practical results, Two of these, with which an American 
statesman cannot fuil to be familiar, I may now briefly mention 
—they are in themselves amply sufficient to prove iny case. The 
first is the dreadful licentiousness which notoriously prevails in 
slave-statcs, not merely among the negros themselves, but more 
especially between whites and blacks. Here indeed amalgamation 
speeds its course without reserve, and ina criminal form. An 
institution which constantly leads to this result—under which 
fathers are sometimes known to bequeath or sell their own 
children—must needs be, in itself, a desperate moral evil. The 
second result alluded to is compulsory ignorance. Evil in its root 
—incurably evil—opposed to the will of an intelligent and benevo- 
lent Creator—and deadly in its moral tendency—must be a system 
which shuts out half or two-thirds of the population of a state, 
from even sipping at the fountain of knowledge—which proclaims 
to a multitudinous rising generation the stern decree, “ Fou shall 
never be taught to read the Bible!“ 

I have now drawn a contrast between freedom in the West 
Indies, and slavery in North America, on five distinct points—the 
quantity of labour, the expense of cultivation, the value of real 
property, the comforts of the negro, and lastly, morals and 
religion. I have endeavoured to avoid exaggeration in the state- 
ment of either side; but who shall deny that the scale pre- 
vonderates with immense weight and power on the side of 
adoi ? Who can doubt that the American statesman is bound, 
by every principle of philosophy as well as philanthropy, of 

iolicy as well as justice, to desist from the support of slavery, and 
hicnectorth to labour in the good old cause of emancipation 2” 


Anti-Stavery New Cuurcu U. S.—The First Free Baptist 
Church of Providence was constituted on Thursday last. It is called the 
“ West Baptist Church,” and is designed to occupy a populous and 
increasing part of the city. Ihe constituents are mostly from the Pine 
Street Church—the doors of whose chapel, as is known to many, were 
closed against anti-slavery meetings some time last winter, The 
composing this church have thereforequietly withdrawn, in the spirit of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, and unfurled the standard of mercy and free 
on the soil of Roger W illiams.—Christian Reflector, 
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of carrying out these christian principles to the fullest extent. 
LONDON, Novemser 41TH. 


“In earnestly commending these children of misery to your 
enlightened and benevolent regard, we beg to express our i 
hope that your Excellency will closely watch the operation of 
that system of emigration from Sierra Leonc to the British colonies 
in the West Indies, which is stated to have received the sanction 
of Her Majesty's government. To emigration really free we do 
not mean to express the shadow of an objection ; emigration other- 
wise than free we assure ourselves vou never will permit. 

“In conclusion, we express our hope that the providence of God 
may preserve your life and health in a position which has so many 
perils, and may enable you to accomplish those bencficent plans 
for Africa, which, we believe, lie near your heart. 

“On behalf of the committee, I have the lionour to be, &c. 

G. W. ALEXANDER, Chairman.” 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 
27, New Broad St., Nov. 3rd, 1840. 


HIS EXCELLEKCY’S REPLY. 


9, Bentinck Street, Nov. 3rd, 1840. 
GENTLEMEN,—I beg you will do me the favour to accept my 
warinest thanks for your kek 0 re address, ii i 
My principles are perfectly well known to you, and, I am ha 
to ai, are entirely lenticaf with those which you have set forth 
with so much clearness, in this, to myself, most valuable document, 
whilst my acceptance of my present office is the best pledge I can 
offer of my determination to persist in maintaining them. 
Believe me with the most cordial esteem, 
Gentlemen, your most faithful servant, 
J. JEREMIE. 


Orx appeal to the congregational churches of Great Britain and 
ireland on the question of religious fellowship with slave-holders 
has been promptly responded to. The association of Baptist 
churches in London has affirmed the resolutions of the convention, 
and recommended them to the consideration of the churches they 
represent. One of these, the church at Tottenham, has already 
acted on this recommendation, and others, no doubt, will shortly 
do so. In the country similar proceedings are in progress. The 
Baptist church at Cannon Street, Birmingham, has declured 
itself; some churches in Essex have done the same, and some in 
the county of Bucks; not a few others are on the eve of it. Of 
these particulars we have received information; and we have no 
doubt that an extensive movement exists of which no intelligence 
has been sent us, We request as a favour information of all pro- 
ceedings in relation to this matter, to which we undertake to give 
the earliest publicity. We have been informed that, both in 
London and Liverpool: American slave-holders applying for com- 
munion have actually been refused. We learn als that the com- 
mittee of the Baptist union have addressed a letter to the slave- 
holding churches in the United States, of which we hope hereafter 
to be able to obtain acopy. We insert from the Glasgow Argus the 
Remonstrance of the students attending the theological hall of 
the Relief synod ; what are the committee of the Congregational 
Unions of England and Wales, and, from a copy which has been 
forwarded to us, that of the Congregational Union of Scotland, 
about all this while! Surely they cannot really mean to 
strengthen the hands of the pro-slavery party in America. But 
of course we shall hear something of then shortly, since the 
committee of the Anti-slavery society have transmitted to them 
the following resolution :— 

“ A resolution passed at a meeting of the Congregational Union 
recently held at Bristol, was laid before the committee, in which 
these words appear. Yet this meeting must add in explanation, 
that it docs not approve, but deplores the extravagance and bitter- 
ness, the violence and irregular proceedings, by which some 
American abolitionists have brought discredit on their holy cause, 
and placed difficulties in the way of its early, peaceful, aud perfect 
triumph.’ 

“ Resolved, that this committee cannot but regret the indefinite 
phraseology employed in the foregoing resolution in reference to 
American abolitionists, inasmuch as it may, and probably will, be 
applicd by the enemies of the cause to the whole body ; and 
hereby express their conviction that it is due to all parties to 
indicate the persons against whom the complaint is directed.” 

We beg to recommend to the attention of the Independent 
churches generally the following passage from the Evangelical 
Magazine tor July, 1840. We present it as quoted in an Ame- 
rican paper, and with the italics as marked by the American 
editor. 

„Perhaps the most important matter discussed was the conduct to be 
pursued in reference to slare-holding professors of the Gospel, Most ear- 
nestly do we hope that our Christian brethren in America will not lend 
a deaf ear to the voice of Truth, which sounds across the waters to them 
from this mighty Convention of the friends of human kind. QO! if all the 
ministers of Christ in that land would do their duty, the portentous cloud 
nf vengeance which now spreads itself over the western world would soon 
be scattered by the uplifted voice of Truth. We must come to u stand 
with American professors of the Gospel, and refuse to have fellowship with 
them, if they will not join the anti-slavery ranks! Who is to stay the 
plague, if they are to stand by unmoved, or to rank themselves on the side 
of the enemy?” 


We have a large quantity of West India papers, but very little 
news of importance. It appears now to be certain, that an official 
communication has been made to the governors of the West India 
colonies and the governor of Sierra Leone, giving the sanction of 
the colonial office to a system of emigration from the latter to 
the former. 

Jamaica papers bring the gratifying intelligence that the 
Rev. S. Oughtun has been finally released under the insolvent act. 
He has publicly expressed his willingness to stay proceedings in 
error, if Mr. Grant will enter up a satisfaction for the judgment 
against him. 

They mention also, that one of the obnoxious laws of the last 
session—the fisheries bill—has been disallowed by the Queen in 
council, and many ainendments suggested to others. We shall 
know shortly what they are, and what the House of Assembly 
will do with them. 

A still more important piece of information is, that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe has kadd a circular to stipendiary magistrates directing 
the resumption of their otħicial reports. Our readers know that, 
almost immediately on his arrival in Jamaica, the present governor 
put an entire stop to the system of reports by the stipendiary 
magistrates, which had been kept up monthly ever since their 
appointment. ‘This was, of course, a concession to the planters, a 
part of Sir Charles’s boasted plan of cunciliation. he notice 
taken of this very objectionable step by persons in this country, 
seems to have led Lord Jolin Rall (who on all -occasions has 
sail that he was not aware of the change) to send out directions 
for returning to the former course. Sir Charles Metcalfe, however, 
has taken care to do it very partially, and with a very bad grace. 
The reports are now to be sent, not every month, but every six 
months. ‘The circular states also, that “information is not to be 
sought by inquisitorial inquiries into the management of particular 
properties, nor to be accompanied by remarks or detail painful to 
individuals.“ A writer in the Colonial Gazette (who does not 
seem to know, however, that the stipendiaries' reports had been 
absolutely stupped,) tells us that “the planting interest hail this 
as n boon.“ No doubt they do—the effect of it evidently being 
that the truth is neither to be told nor ascertained. How particu- 
lar properties are managed is not to be asked, and if wrong doers 
are detected they are not to be exposed. We are to have the 
name of reports, but no information. Yet further, it is remark- 
able that the governor's circular has been sent, not to all the 
stipendiaries, but to a select number only, On whatever ground 
this distinction may have been made, it is evidently un- 
warrantable. That it has been made on party principles 
we should be very unwilling to believe; but Sir Charles 
Metcalfe has clearly laid himself open to such a suspicion, 
without reply. If Lord John Russell really appreciates the 
importance of the reports of the stipendiary magistrates, let 
him be entreated to restore the systein to an effective condition, 
and not to tantalize us with a shadow and a mockery. f 

We find in the papers a rumour that Sir C. Metcalfe is to be 
made governor-general of India. 

Several of the islands, as well as some parts of Jamaica, were 
suffering severely from drought. , 

By private letters we are informed that the diminution of crime 
most happilv continues, At the last quarter sessions in 1 
only two bills were sent in to the grand jury. One was ignored, 
and the other was against a young girl for stealing a string of glass 
beads, This in a population of 35,000 persons. We are truly 
sorry and cline to learn that working in chains is again in 
use “as un instrument of punishment—the chain attached round 
the waist, passing down cach leg, and fastened to cach ankle ! 

— 


Att friends of Africa must have learned with much pleasure the 
appointment of Mr. Jeremic to be governor of Sierra Leone. His 
superintendence, we understand, is to extend through forty degrees 
of latitude, twenty degrees to the northward, and twenty degrees 
to the southward of the colony. From his enlightened views and 
strength of character much good may certainly be anticipated. 
The committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 
have addressed him on his appointment, in the following letter :— 

“To His Excellency John Jeremie, Esq., Captain-General and 
Governor-in-chicf of the colony of Sierra Leone, and its depen- 
dencics. 

„Sin, — The committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Bociety, present to you their sincere congratulations on your 
appointment to the high and responsible ofice you now hold. 

“It is to them a source of unfeigned gratification that the admini- 
stration of a colony so peculiarly important as Sierra Leone, from 
its connexion with the efforts of this country to extinguish the 
slave-trade, and from its powerful bearing on the welfare of Africa 
itself, should have devolved on one whose views on the subject of 
slavery are so enlightened, and whose course of devotedness to the 
cause of freedom has been so long and so consistently maintained. 

Painfully aware of what Sierra Leone has been, we are sure that 
your Excellency will strive to render it what it ought to be, and 
hat. we would fain hope it may yet be—conducive alike to the 
re of Africans released from the horrors of slavery, and to 
the Waere & the entire continent. 

dw to know, that with respect to religious liberty, to 
red m of trade, and the elevation of the Africans in all respects, 
„ A eariy with Europeans in intellectual culture al civil 
* ts, your views are of the mo-t liberal and enlightened kind: 
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Ox the 20th ult. a public meeting of the members and friends of 
the Glasgow Emancipation Society, was held in the Rev. G. 
Ewing's chapel, the 1 object of which was to hear 
addresses on the condition of slavery in the United States, from 
the Hon. James G. Birney and Henry B. Stanton, esq., secretaries 
to the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society; also to licar 
John Scoble, esq., of London, detail information regarding the 
results of emancipation in the West Indies; George Thompson, 
esq., who was expected to present tlie report of the delegates from 
Glasgow to the late Anti-slavery Convention in London; and to 
hear an address from Charles R. Remond, esq., the gentleman of 
colour who has for some time past been on a visit to our neigh- 
bourhood. The attendance was respectable, admission having 
been obtained by tickets. On the motion of George Thompson, 
esd., the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw was called to the chair. In the course 
of the proceedings a reference was made to the Rev. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, whose visit to this country will be in the recollection of 
many. 

Mr. Tuompson wished to put a question to Mr. Birney, to which, he was 
sure, the meeting would be most desirous to hear his answer. Ata dis- 
cussion which he (Mr. Thompson,) had in this city, with an American 
gentleman on the subject of slavery, it had been stated that that individual 
had emancipated all his slaves, having imitated the example of the honour- 
able gentleman now present. Ibe chairman of tbe present meeting, who 
also presided on the occasion to which he referred, intimated that statement 
to the audience on what was considered good authority. They were sub- 
sequently informed that it was not the fact; but the information had been 
only partially diffused, or through a medium that was considered question- 
able by many in tbis city. Now, be knew that Mr. Birney had taken occa- 
sion to ascertain the precise position in which Mr. Breckenridge stood in 
relation to bis slaves. Ile had found a copy of the deed which Mr. Breck- 
enridge had made before he visited our suores; and he (Mr. Thompson,) 
should like to bear from Mr. Birney, the real facts of the cuse, and what 
was the nature of the deed referred to? 

Dr. Wanplaw should like to hear an explanation of the circumstance 
brought before them by Mr. Thompson. He bad stated, as a fact, and upon 
what he had reason to regard as good authority, that Mr. Breckenridge 
had emancipated his slaves; and that gentleman never contradicted the 
statement. 

Mr. Braxey said he had been personally acquainted with Mr. Brecken- 
ridge since he was very young. When he saw the account from this 
country of the debate between him and Mr. Thompson, he was surprised 
that be should bave sat nnd heard sucha statement as that made by the chair- 
man. He was informed at that time that his slaves were not emancipated, 
but be bad also heard that be had filed in the clerk's office a deed for their 
prospective emancipation, He had some recollection, likewise, that some 
time before this he had manumitted one man, and sent him to Liberia. He 
(Mr. B.) adopted measures to {obtain possession of a copy of the deed, 
ssid to have been filed by Mr. Breckenridge. He wrote to a friend in 
Lexington, to procure him a copy, duly identified, that is, having the sign 
manual of the clerk. The answer was, that he could not have one unless 
it was wished for some judicial proceeding. He then asked his friend to 
So to the placu, and make out a copy of it, on the accuracy of which he 
could rely. He did so, the copy was procured, and the document was 
published in the abolitionist papers. At the time the debate took place, 
there were not more than two or three entitled to emancipation by that 
deed, and it was prospective, some to be emancipated in eighteen months, 
and the remotest time extended to 1813. The terms of the deed were 
very singular; the emancipation of the slaves was not to be unconditional 
at the end of this time, but on receiving the certificate of the owner that 
they had behaved in such a way as to show that they were entitled to 
freedom. And his Mr. Birney's impression was, that the slaves were all 
at work, as slaves, at this day. (Hear, hear.) He bad inquired, but bad 
never been able to learn that any of them were emancipated, and Mr. 
Breckenridge still retained the property. 


On this occasion, also, the Colonization society was pointed! 
noticed by several speakers, and a resolution condemnatory of it 
was adopted by the meeting. Mr. Remond’s address on tlie 
occasion is inserted in another column. 

On Wednesday morning a highly respectable company of ladies 
and gentlemen sat down in the saloon of the Trades’ Hall to 
breakfast, in honour of the American gentlemen and other stran- 

rs who had taken part in the proceedings of the above mcoting. 

bert Kettle, esq., occupied the ‘chair, and the Rev. Mr. Bates 
acted as chaplain. On the withdrawal of the cloth adecply inter- 
esting conversation took place, and 

Our friends en route visited Carlisle, where a public meeting 
could not be held on account of the chartists. Our stedfast 
friend Mr. Head, however, invited a select party of influential 
friends, including the mayor and several ministers of the gospel, 
to meet the deputation at his house, where, we are informed, a 
decidedly useful and favourable impression was made. At Kendal, 
the Tract society having priority, our friends for the second time 
suffered a disappointment. : 

The delegates then procceded to Dublin, where two import- 
ant meetings were held; one held at the Adelphi theatre in 
the evening; and another at noon the following day, at the 
Rotunda. At the former, notwithstanding the inclemency of thie 
weather, a numerous and respectable audience assembled, and, 
amongst them, on the platform and through the body of the 
honse, we observed many ladies and gentlemen belonging to thie 
Society of Friends, James Haughton, esq., was called to the 
chair, and Mr. Richard Allen acted as secretary. Some use was 
made on this occasion of the circumstance that Mr. Birncy is of 
Trish descent. Ladies and gentlemen, (said the chairman) in 
Introducing to you my honoured friend, Mr. Birney, it will not 
detract from his claims upon your attention end kindness to state 
that his father was an Irishman (great cheering) ; and also, that 
his mother was an Irishwoman (continued applause). 
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Mr. Birney, on presenting himself, was received with great enthu- 
siasm. He said that, though conscious of his Irish descent, he had not 
yet had knowledge of the pleasing gratification of addressing himself to 
an exclusively Irish assembly. He knew of but few more pleasing feel- 
ings than the consciousness of his Irish parentage. He had been tor the 
last two years, wandering through various countries, circulating the facts 
resulting from his own experience, as well as those gleaned by that 
society trom which he had been delegated, and he could assure them that 
he felt more at home in that assembly of Irishmen than amongst any 
whom he had fora long time addressed, (cheers). But, independent of 
the associations arising from the fact of his parentage being Irish, there 
were other and more holy associations connected with his feelings of 
pleasure in addressing them. At a distant period the accursed system of 
slavery was voluntarily abandoned by the Irish, (cheers). Their slaves 
were not of colour; they were the white children of Britons, whom they 
bought from their English parents; and this trade the Irish people volunta- 
rily abandoned. The pleasure he felt in addressing them was enhanced by 
the conviction that a sympathy would be felt for the coloured slave by a 
people, who, in a voluntary spirit, had abandoned the infamous traffic in 
human flesh, which spirit, he was sure, had not vet wholly expired. But 
he did not come there for the mere purpose of empty praise, or raising an 
impotent shout of execration against slavery; hecame there to tell them 
that Irishmen possessed a great power in the struggle to abolish American 
slavery. They (the abolitionists) sought the aid of the Irish people ; 
they did not look for any interference in the measures of their a 
but demanded only the help of that moral influence whose exertion was 
legitimate to all the people of the world, (hear). Yearly, monthly, daily, 
great multitudes of Irishmen emigrated to America; but, alas! they 
were prone to lose a great portion of that spirit of liberty which they 
cherished on this side of the Atiantic. Some even—and he stated it 
with deep regret—who had to make America their home, for reasons 
connected with the assertion of liberty, forgot in that land the spirit 
which they breathed from their mother’s breasts, and which they had 
asserted amidst their native hills, (cries of oh; and “ shame”). 


Mr. Stanton was introduced to the meeting “ in a short but 
spirit-stirring speech” by Mr. Richard Allen; and after Messrs. 
Stanton and Scoble, Dr. Madden, who has recently acquitted him- 
self so nobly in Egypt, spoke at great length. The resolution he 
proposed was seconded by Mr. Torrens McCullagh; and the 
absence of Mr. O'Connell was apologized for by “ pressing engage- 
ments elsewhere.“ 

At the meeting at the Rotunda the ſollowing day, in the absence 
of the Lord Mayor, whose official duties prevented his attendance, 
Mr. Haughton was again in the chair; and the attendance, 
although not very numerous, highly respectable. Mr. R. Allen 
commenced the business by giving some account of the Hibernian 
Anti-slavery Society. After Messrs. Birney and Stanton had 
spoken, Mr. John O'Connell, M.P., rose to move a resolution con- 
demnatory of American slavery, making, in the course of his 
speech, the following remarkable statement :— 


He was connected with the Repeal Association, to which he alluded 
only for the purpose of saving that communications had been made to 
them, that,if they kept apart from the anti-slavery movement, sums of 
money would pour into the funds of the association to advance its pur- 
poses: but their answer was that they scorned the offer—that they 
spurned it; and that,if they wanted any reason to make them come for- 
ward in such a sacred cause, such a base offer would stimulate them 
to do so. (Loud cheers.) 

Doctor Mapven begged to ask from what quarter the offer had been 
made to the Repeal Association, if they would hold back and take no 
part in the present movement against slavery ? 

Mr. O’Connect replied, that if he had said the offer was made directly, 
he was wrong, and begged to withdraw the expression, because the com- 
munications which were made, offering a large sum of money to some in- 
dividuals connected with the political party to which he had the honour 
to belong, if they opposed the objects of the anti-slavery agitation, con- 
tained that offer in rather indirect terms, but too clear to be mis- 
understood. 


“ In the evening of this day (says Mr. Scoble) we met a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen at the house of our friend Richard 
Allen, Esq., and I trust were enabled to deepen the impressions 
made by the public incetings which had been held. It appeared 
to be the unanimous, as it was the expressed wish of those who 
were present, that the Deputation should again visit Ireland to 
hold a series of meetings in some of the principal towns for the 
purpose of diffusing the information we more thoroughly 
and extensively than we could do by a mere flying visit like the 
resent.” 

: Of a meeting subsequently attended by our friends at Belfast, 
we derive the following account from the correspondence of Mr. 
Scoble. 

„A meeting of the Belfast Anti-slavery Society was held on 
the 29th ult., in the very en and commodious Presbyterian 
chapel, Rosemary Street, the Rev. Mr. Drew, Episcopalian, in the 
chair. It was pronounced to be the largest and most influential 
meeting of the kind ever held in the town, and a fine feelin 
evidently pervaded the whole of its proceedings. Ina speech ful 
of noble sentiment, elevated feeling; and eloquence, the chairman 
introduced the business of the evening. Mr. Stanton, in the 
absence of Mr. Birney, delivered a manly and heart-stirring 
address, which evidently made a strong impression on the 
audience. I followed him on the results of eE E after 
which excellent resolutions were moved and scconded by the Rev. 
Dr. Edgar, the Rev. W. Gibson, the Rev. Josias Wilson, J. 
Stanficld, esq Rev. Dr. Bryce, and Dr. Scott. Upon the 
whole this was one of the most interesting and ,best conducted 
anti-slavery meetings I ever attended. There were many influen- 
tial eentlemen connected with the various religious denominations 

resent, and we have no doubt much good was done to our cause. 
Ine next evening we met a party of about fifty gentlemen to tea 
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at the Victoria temperance hotel ; Councillor Gibson presided, and 
opened the p ings in a speech of deep feeling. Mr. Stanton 
and myself spoke at length on different branches of the anti- 
slavery cause, and so much interested were our friends that mid- 
night arrived before any thought of stirring. As in Dublin, so 
also in Belfast we have received the warmest and most cordial 
invitations to return to Ireland, and to hold more meetings. 
In the course of the . roceedings, having understood 
there were five members of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian body present, I ventured to say that I trusted the subject 
of American slavery would be taken into consideration at its next 
meeting for business. Dr. Reed, the clerk of that important 
body, stated that both in his private and his official capacity, he 
would exert himself te forward our objects: he also said, that he 
trusted the deputation would again visit Belfast to address the 
Presbyterian students at the institution, of whom there are about 
two hundred, and with them also he would use his influence to 
direct their minds aright on the subject of slavery, as it was 


more than probable that hereafter some of them would become 
ministers of the gospel in the United States.” 


WE have received Professor Adain’s important volume on the Law 
and Custom of Slavery in India, but are reluctantly compelled to 
defer a notice of it till our next. The subject of slavery in 
British India was taken up by the committee at its last sitting, 
and the following resolution was adopted :— ; 

“ That this committee deeply deplore the continued existence of 
slavery in British India and Ceylon, and hereby declare their 
determination to use their utmest endeavours to bring this subject 
effectually before parliament at an early period in the ensuing 
session.“ 


A COLOURED AMERICAN ON THE COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY. 


The following is the report of Mr. Remond’s address on this 
subject in the Glasgow Argus :— 


Mr. C. R. Remony next addressed the meeting, and was received with 
loud cheers. Aftera few introductory observations he said, reference 
had been made to the Colonization Society; and, feeling no small amount 
of interest in the action of that society, he would occupy the attention of 
the meeting a short time in discussing a very few of its merits. He felt 
particularly anxious to do so, inasmuch as the accredited agent and secre- 
tary of that society had recently visited this city, and advocated the 
merits, he should rather prefer to say, the demerits of the society. 
(Cheers.) He was not a little surprised, in view of the anti-slavery feel- 
ing exhibited in this city, and in view of the mecting recently held in the 
city of Loudon, and before the fire lit up by that great meeting had 
begun to flicker or grow dim, that the secretary of the American Coloni- 
zation Society should appear in this country, to advocate the cause of that 
society, as if it had been an anti-slavery society, having for its object the 
amelioration of that class of the people in whom it professed to interest 
itself. Before them there stood one of that number, and he took the 
liberty to say, as the mouth-piece of the coloured population, and as the 
agent of more than one society in America, that the Co lonization Society 
had never been the guardian and friend of the coloured race—that it had 
been repudiated by them trom the beginning to the end, and that it 
ought to be branded as a society opposed to their wishes and their inter- 
ests. This would be made apparent, if he read one or two extracts, 
showing what were the objects of that society. It was high time that 
this colonization scheme were understood in all its bearings. If it was 
an Anti-Slavery Society, then, in the name of heaven, as well as 
of truth and justice, let it be malle to appear so to the humble individual 
now addressing them, and he would make the acknowledgment as free 
and open as ever he had attempted to condemn it; but so long as he 
held it to be a society that deserved to be reprobated and condemned, not 
only by him, but by every lover of truth and justice, and humanity, the 
world throughout, he would speak of it with: freedom according to its 
deserts. (Cheers.) Of the Rev. Mr. Gurley, he would speak with res- 

ect as a man, but as the agent of the American Colonization Society, 
he felt for him no respect whatever. Mr. Remond then read the follow- 
origin of the American Colonization Society.— 
December, 1800, the following passed the House of 
Delegates of Virginia, in secret session.— ee 

Mark its origin. It began in secret. Why should it originate in the 
dark 7 It is vice, not virtue, that needs the darkness. (Great applause.) 
Ayain, i 

‘Ine General Assembly of Virginia, January 22nd, 1805, passed a 
resolution instructing their senators, and requesting their representatives 
in Congress to ‘exert their best efforts, for the purpose of obtaining 
from the general government; a competent portion of territory in the 
county of Louisiana, to be appropriated to the residence of such people ot 
colour as have been, or shalt be, emancipated in Virginia, or may here- 
after become dangerous to the public safety. Governor Page, in commu- 
nicating the resolution to the senators and representatives, says,—' From 
the nature of the delicate business contemplated in the resolution, you will 
see the propriety of its being considered confidential.’ In 1816, the 
subject was again brought forward in the legislature of Virginia, and a 
resolution was adopted, requesting the executive to correspond with the 
President of the United States, for the purpose of obtaining a territory on 
the coast of Africa, or at some other place. After labouring in vain for 
sixteen years, the project was abandoned by the legislature of Virginia, 
and a meeting was called in Washington, 21st December, 1816, lon. H. 
Clay, presiding for the purpose of forming a Colonization Society, It has 
been stated that every one who spoke at its formation was a slave-holder ! 
In the memorial of the managers of the society to Congress, soon after the 
organization, it is stated—‘ This brief and correct history ot the origin of 
the American Colonization Society, evinces tbat it sprung from a deep 
solicitude for southern interests, and among the most competent to discern 
and promote them.’ ” 


ing extract of the 
“On the 3lst 


‘Those who sympetbised witb the Colonization Society, know that Mr. 
Clay,dearly as bored bis wife, would es soon give up his wife aa give up 
his slaves. He asked Mr. Gurley, he asked Mr. Clay, he asked the entire 
society, which was made up chiefly of slave-holders, if they would insult 
an enlightened audience, by pretending that the colonisation scheme was 
one that was ever intended to benefit the coloured man? (Cheers.) Mr. 
Clay said, for example, that Africa was the better place for him to live ia. 
That consideration alone stamped the society with disgrace, so far as his 
feelings were concerned. (Cheers.) Why not allow the coloured men 
to be the judges in the premises? (Cheers.) The question was never 
asked whether they would go to Liberia or not. (Hear,) But the society 
wusinstituted; and then they were to go with a free consent. And in what 
way was the consent given? The coloured people had been persecuted not 
a little to induce them to comply. Laws of the severest kind had been 
enacted against them ; and those who held respectable situations, and had 
guod employment previous to the origin of the society, had since been 
denied those situations. (Hear, hear.) Seven years ago, he met with a 
coloured man who bad five children, and who occupied the situation of a 
pilot on one of their southern rivers. During the time of the fever of 
colonization to Liberia, he was obliged to give up bis situation, or, in otber 
words, it was taken from him, and every means adopted to drive him to 
that region. This was by no means a singular case; the same kind of 
conduct had characterised the country during the last seventeen or eighteen 
years. There was not a man belonging to that society but was aware 
that, if the coloured man was allowed equal advantages in the slave- 
holding states, he would not go to Liberia. If the advocates of the Colo- 
nization Society had acted upon the principle of a song loug worn out, 
then there might have been some justice in their scheme. A song he had 
often Leard in his boyhood ran thus— 


“If you love me as I love you, 
No knives shall cut our love in two.” 


Now since they were determined that the coloured men should taste the 
blessings of Liberia, if they had gone with them, the coloured men 
would have been better able to judge, and to judge equally too. ( Laughter 
and cheers.) Ife would now, to show them what was the nature of the 
society, from its very commencement, read another extract, showing what 
were its objects: 

In the African Repository, Vol. I. No. 1. it is stated, that the Coloni- 
zation Society owes its existence principally to the Rev. Robert Finley, of 
New Jersey. It is snid, he begun in 1816, to disclose to his friends, 
and to the public, the scheme which he had been for some time meditating, 
and which he prosecuted, until, principally, through his instrumentality, the 
Colonization Society was formed in Washington, in December, 1816.’ In 
a letter from Mr. Finley, dated 14th February, 1815, he says :—‘ Could 
they (the free blacks) be sent to Africa, a three-fold benefit would arise. 
We should be cleared of them ;—we should send to Atrica a population 
partly civilized, and christianised, for its benefit; and our blacks, them- 
selves, would be put in a better situation.“ 

“ Object of the Society.—The second article of the constitution, is in the 
following language :—‘ The object to which its attention ia to be exclu- 
sively directed, is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with 
their consent) the free people of colour, residing in our country, in 
Africa, or such other place as Congress shal) deem most expedient.’ 
Such other place ! It was not the good of Africa then that was con- 
templated by the founders of this society. No: it (the Colonizaton 
Society) sprung, as we have seen, ‘from a deep solicitude for southero 
interests, and by those most competent to discern and promote them.’ 
That is, the object of the society was to protect domestic slavery iu 
the United States, by removing free people of colour out of the country 
—and the evangelizing of Africa was not thought of. The expatriated 
people of colour were to be sent to Africa, or elsewhere !” 

By removing these people (free blacks), we rid ourselves of a large 
party who will always be ready to assist our slaves in any mischievous 
design they may conceive.—Address to the Colonization Society in 
Virginia, Af. Rep. vol. i. p. 176. . 

“ Are they (the free blacks) vipers, sucking our blood! We will hurl 
them from us."—Address to the Lynchburg Colonization Society, Af. 
Rep. vol. iii. p. 201. 

In the second Report, p. 9, they declare that the ‘ colonization of the 
free people of colour will render the slave who remains in America more 
obedient, more fuithful, more honest, and consequently more useful to 
his master.” 

Mr. R. then proceeded to read further extracts to show that, up to the 
present time, the objects of the Colonization Society were the same as at 
the commencement. Take the following as part of the report of the com- 
mittee to a meeting at Stockton, Alabama, which was adopted: 

„After a due examination of the plan of colonizing the free blacks out 
of the country, with their own consent, we believe it safe, philanthropic, 
and of vital importance to its tranquillity; because it requires, to the 
fullest extent, the inviolability of private rights and private property ; 
because it proposes to remove trom among us the degraded, useless 
and vicious race, who are but nominally free, to a place where they 
can be free and happy; because the plan has been advocated and S 
ported by such men as Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Crawford, Marshall, 
Bushrod, Washington, and many other great and good men,whose wisdom 
and patriotism cannot now be questioned: and because we consider the 
measure, of all others, best calculated to produce good order and proper 
discipline among our slaves. For, notwithstanding the laws of most of the 
individual states, prohibiting immigrants within their limits to reside, it is 
notorious that they pass from state to state, and from one part of a state 
to another, without exciting the particular attention of any one, and, of 
consequence, are peculiarly accessible to designing fanatics, who mey, 
through their instrumentality, disseminate their disorganising doctrines, 
involving in their spread, insurrection, massacre, and servile war. ‘Ihere- 
fore, we deem the plan of removing them from the United States the most 
effectual method of counteracting the ultimate designs of the abolitionists. 
Itis notorious that they (the abolitionists) are the most violent opponents 
which the scheme of colonization has to encounter.” 

At a meeting in the city of Cincinnati, the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

“ Whereas, The citizens of Cincinnati, having for a length of time 
endured, with a patience and forbearance as commendable to their good 
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taste, as a law-abiding and peace-seeking people, as it was abhorrent to 
their good feelings, high sense of justice and unquestionable patriotism, 
the active operations of a clan, who style themselves Abolitionists, 
and seek, by the public exposition of doctrines conceived to be not only 

rous, but fatal to order, liberty and law. consider it due to themselves, 
at this time, as American citizens, in a public and solemn manner, to pro- 
test against their proceedings, to denounce their measures, and, by a full, 
clear and emphatic expression of public sentiment, as it really exists with 
almost the entire mass of our population, to repress their efforts, to repu- 
diate the doctrines of this misguided and d ua association, and in the 
most public manner to convey this sentiment abroad, with the seal of their 
indignant reprehension and rebuke—be it therefore, 

“ Resolved, That any association calculated, by its principles, to break 
this contract, is a breach of faith to the dead, an absolute wrong to the 
living—detestable slike for its bed fait b and its insurrectionary and most 
treasonable designs. 

“ Resolved, That so long as these societies exist, and continue their 
exertions, we will oppose them, by such legislation as will place the 
siders and abettors of such schemes in their true positions, as parricidal 
enemies to the land that has fostered and protected them, and use all 
honest efforts to make the propagandist of their doctrines amenable, by 
law, to the penalties appropriate to a mischievous internal foe. 

“ Resolved, That, in the agency of the Colonization Society, we discover 
the only sure, safe and feasible prospect of relief from the ills of slavery, 
and cordially embrace it, as the most mild, and rational, and philanthropic 
means of African freedom, and emancipation for that population pow 
resident in America.” 

Mr. R. then proceeded. This society had been pushed in America in 
opposition to the remonstrarices of the le of colour, from the first 
moment it was known; and they had endeavoured in every possible way 
to hold up the character of the coloured man as degraded and vicious ; 
but, admit it to be as black as their faces, was thet any reason for the 
course which the Colonization Society had pursued? If they were low, 
besotted, vile, and irreligious, was that any reason why they should be 
sent to Liberia, to be elevated and civilised? Why, America was the land 
of all others fitted to elevate and civilise and educate them ; but there they 
must not remain; they must be tsken from the land of Bibles, and educa- 
tion, and christian instruction, to benighted Africa, to be elevated and 
civilised, and refined! (Cheers.) He wished the people of Glasgow 
would call another meeting to denounce this scheme of African Coloniza- 
tion, to hear coloured men explain their meaning of the term, and to aid 
in promoting the interests of that too long injured people. Mr. R. then 
proceeded to observe that be had received some kind hints, in the way of 
rebuke, for sentiments which be had too strongly expressed at a former meet- 
ing. He had no desire to speak more strongly thun he ought; but perhaps, 
when bis kind friends reflected on the sufferings of the freemen of colour, 
they would pardon those expressions. (Cheers.) If the coloured men used 
strong language, let it be set down to the position they occupied—set it 
down to these two institutions, slavery and colonization. (Cheers.) After 
stating his determination to do everything in his power to put down, if 
possible, the last feeling which could favour the abominable scheme of 
colonization. (Cheering )}—Mr. Remond said, that, strongly as be felt on this 
subject, the coloured people of America felt equally strong with himself, 
they had called public meetings, and condemned the Colonization Society, 
yet, in the view of that fact, the secretary of the society came to this 
country to lay before the friends here its claims to their support and appro- 
bation. (Hear.) But be hoped an opportunity would be given of express- 
ing the sentiments of the people of Glasgow upon this subject. There 
was no anti-slavery advocate in America who had yet been proved guilty 
of a falsehood, in regard to that society. (Cheers.) They hated the 
middle ground on which this society acted. They wanted either slavery 
or liberty, and no middle ground. It only afforded a place for those who 
were ashamed to say, on the one hand, they were in favour of slavery, and 
who were equally ashamed to say they were abolitionists; these people 
were glad to call themselves colonization men, and thus they cut both 
ways. . 


BRITISH SLAVE-HOLDERS.—IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN 
MINING ASSOCIATION. 


(To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. ) 


Sin, — In No. 22 of the Anti-slavery Reporter there is a letter 
from the solicitors of the above association, partly in reply to my 
communication. 

It has surprised me that Messrs. Freshfield, who stand so high 
in their profession as solicitors to the Bank of England, should 
consent to be mixed up with what is so disreputable, in order to 
serve their clients as slave-owners ! 

When these gentlemen asserted that I was not secretary to the 
association at Gongo, they knew my appointment had been made 
by the authority of the directors, and officially notified to the 
establishment as follows :— 

„Mr. Kentish, who has hitherto acted as assistant and private 
secretary, is hereby appointed to the office of secretary, and the 
charge of the dispatch of the business of the office is placed under 
his respansibility. 

(Signed) G. V. Duval.” 

These gentlemen, whose knowledge of the existence of this 
document is to be assumed, have assured the community that I 
have falsely designated myself secretary ! 

This is a dishonourable mode of calling my veracity in 
- question, and of endeavouring to shake public confidence in the 
truth of my statements relative to the cruelties practised upon 
the slaves of the association. I have been confidentially informed 
that the board have unanimously agreed that I must be crushed, 
or the Association would be ruined; and as the directors are 
Ware that they cannot impeach my honour, integrity, and indus- 

in promoting the welfare of the establishment whilst it por 
my services, they have hit upon this disreputable method 
of attempting to discredit the facts Th have stated, 
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Messrs. Freshfield declare to the world that these statements are 
“utterly false,’ although (as we shall immediately see) the 
defensive document accompanying their own letter proves them 
to be substantially true. The superintendent admits that the 
Imperial Brazilian Mining Association have 413 slaves at their 
mines in Gongo ; but he omits between two and three hundred 
more, who are hired from slave-holders in the vicinity at very 
high wages, on condition that the said slaves shall belong to the 
said Association after a certain period in consequence ; that i 
they are actually bought, and thus paid for by instalments, an 
these slaves are subject to the same discipline and severities as the 
rest. 

He admits that the slaves work, six, eight, or twelve hours daily, 
as their regular task in certain occupations, but he omits to say, 
that they continue to toil in what is called overwork, making up 
fourteen hours daily to each, and for which he receives nine pence 
per week, and not four shillings, as is affirmed. This is evident, 

ecause the £15. divided amongst 413 slaves, at an exchange of 
48 pence, as stated by him (the actual exchange is only 30 pence) 
amounts to 200 reis each, or about nine pence. At the reul 
exchange it would be only sixpence. If anything occurs to 
prevent this overwork, then the weekly gratuity is one penny, 
and a glass of the spirits of the country. | 

He admits that they work on Sundays in cases of urgency. 
Now these cases of urgency occur every Sunday in the year, 
without exception ! | 

He admits that the torture of fixing a mask over the entire of 
the face and head was usual, but says that it is made of tin and 
not tron. Now he must be aware that what is called tin is iron, 
tinned. I may here remark, that this mode of punishment (which 
was in constant practice up to my departure) is cruel in the 
extreme. A few holes are punched in the front of the mask, 
that the wretched victim may breathe, that is, that he may not 
be absolutely suffocated. Metal being a conductor, the rays of a 
burning clime are condensed on the brain and over the whole 
head, which is shaved, so that, were the said head fixed into a 
moderately heated oven, no more torture could be inflicted than is 
thus occasioned. The wearer carries this infernal machine locked 
upon him or her, for sometimes a whole week, and as it is never 
removed, except for two horse-bean meals a-day, he or she suffers 
a maddening intensity of heat, and of course fever, without the 
possibility of allaying a parching thirst, as all means of conveying 
water to the mouth are directly cut off. 

He admits that the cat-o’-nine tails is similar to what is used in 
the English Army, and that the male slaves are flogged with it 
in the way I have stated ; but denies that the female slaves are 
ever flogged, and that brine is applied to the wounds after the 
flagellation. The superintendent well knows that ser makes no 
difference, and that the black slave who is at the head of each 

flogs male and female indiscriminately, when so ordered; and 
i now call on him solemnly to affirm, whether he does not also 
know that female slaves, taken as chéres amies, are frequently 
flogged when discovered to have committed infidelities, even in 
favour of their husbands, I ask the superintendent to name the 
ties who are and have often been guilty of this abomination, and, if 
he fails to recollect them, I will assist his memory ; but no initials of 
& name can be more familiar to Aim. As to the brine, I have 
witnessed its application; but, in order to leave no doubt upon 
these subjects, I refer the share-holders to the general memoran- 
dum book, already spoken of, and if that be presented to them 
un mut ilated, the entries therein will fully confirm the facts. 

lie admits that the instrument of torture applied to the hand, 
and which would smash every bone the first blow if anything 
were placed below to prevent recoil, is as I have stated, with the 
exception that it is a few hairs’-breadths less in circumference than 
I described it to be. I said it was large enough to cover a black’s 
hand, which it really is. 

He admits that; since Dr. Collier left the establishment, about 
two years ago, black women are kept at hard labour up to the latest 
hour previous to actual confinement. 

He denies that the nightly bacchanalian orgies ever took place, 
as mentioned by me, if which naked black women were intro- 
duced to perform dances for the moral amusement of those present. 
Now, I again call on the said superintendent to try to recollect 
the name of one, at least, who thus nightly diverted his visitors; 
and if his memory should here again fail him, I will at once remind 
him that the initials of the name are something very much like 
H. L. B. 

He denies that iron collars are put upon the female slaves, and 
that they are driven about the village with bells fixed upon the 
petticoats. I can only say I have repeatedly witnessed both, as a 
very common infliction, and that the collars and the bells are hung 
up with the other instruments of torture in the very office of the 
superintendent at the mine. 

As he has not denied anything about the tread-mill for all the 
male and female children, nor the stocksin which the head and 
legs are inserted from sun-rise to sun-set for two days, and some- 
times longer, without intermission ; nor the former application of 
the thu and other matters, it must be taken for granted 
that what I have related on these points is strictly fact. 

With all these staRTLING Apbxiss ions on the part of the super- 
intendent, how can Messrs. Freshfield in conscience assert that 
my statements “ure utterly false,” at the time they them- 
selves were actually sending the very document to prove them sub- 
stantially true ! 

As my present communication is as long as you may possibly 
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find it convenient to insert, I reserve the two or three minor objec- 
tions to comment on and explain hereafter, as well as the assertion 
of the solicitors that I“ ct up a most exorbitant and unfounded 
claim,” the contrary being the fact, that 1 required only half tlie 
claim which Lam fully and justly entitled to! 

Messrs. Freshfield say that the superintendent’s explanation 
could be confirmed by other parties, if time admitted. But if 
every officer im Gongo had put his name to the same document, 
and it evidently was his interest to have done so, 
would the association have been benefited by it! 1 lav well- 
grounded aceusitions against the association, and in honour have 
given them erer since February last, that they might send out to 
the Brazils to prepare the best defence which the nature of the 
case admitted, cither real or simulated, and the only explanation 
they have to ofter after nine months’ delay are the assurances of 
an anonymous superintendent, all which were deliberately weighed, 
well considered, and cautiously agreed upon by the chief com- 
missioner and Junta, formed expressly for that purpose, and yet 
no individual could be found shameless enough to put his nume to it. 
Messrs, Freshfield would in all probability uot have been satistied 
with as many years as they have had months, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F. A. Krxrrien. 


in what way 


22nd October, 1840. 


- 


HILL COOLIE IMMIGRATION TO MAURITIUS. 


A Fite of the Cerneen, Mauritius paper, which we have just 
received, brings accounts of the high expectations raised in that 
island by the proceedings of Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons iu Praky last, together with a copy of a letter trom 
Messrs. Barclay and Irving, (whom the Cerneen styles its agents) 
in London, in relation to them. We are pleased to say that the 
letter of these gentlemen contains excellent advice; and we trust 
it will be diligently followed in the disappointment which later 
intelligence from Europe must have intlicted on the colonists. 
The letter is as follows :— 
[ TRANSLATION. ] 


London, 11th Febrnary, 1840. 

Six, — We have the honour of acqummnting vou, in order that 
you may communicate the same to the inhabitants of Mauritius, 
that since the date of our last letter we have had different inter- 
views with Lord John Russell—the seerctary of state for the 
colonics, with the president of the board of control for the affairs 
of India, as well as with the chairman of the court of Directors 
of the Kast India Company, and it appeared to us that that they 
conceded the principle of the introduction of Indian Labourers, 
subject to certain modifications and restrictions, The intention 
Was, that this measure should have been accomplished hy means 
of an order in council in virtue of the prerogative, and under the 
authority of the crown; but the opposition manifested upon the 
subject in the House of Commons, will prevent its execution in 
that manner, and it is by the introduction of a bill that the mea- 
sure will be proposed by government. It will thus undergo the 
full discussion of parliament. 

We do not conccal from you that we expect considerable oppo- 
sition, on account of the prejudices existing as well in the house 
itself as among the people generally; and that, if the measure be 
adopted, we have reason to fear it will be accompanied by so 
many restrictions as to render its execution difficult and expen- 
sive, and to prevent the colony from deriving all the advantage 
that it might have reasonably expected from it. The immigra- 
tion of Indians without thelr wives, upon which considerable 
stress is laid, will doubtless, however futile the objection, prove: 
fertile source of difficulty. Having had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the objections raised by several members of both houses 
of parliament who are e to any modification of the now 
existing prohibition, we believe we may announce to you with a 
certain degree of confidence, that at all events no opposition will 
be made to the Indians who are already on the island renewing 
their engagements, upon terms which may be mutually agreed 
upon, 

We are given to understand that the emigration of Indian 
Jabourers to such of our colonics as arc, equally with yourselves, 
in want of their assistance, will continue to be strictly prohibited ; 
and we entertain no hope that the introduction will be allowed 
into Mauritius of labourers from Madagascar or from any part of 
Africa. In such an unsettled state of the question, and penc- 
trated as we are with the conviction of the fatal consequences 
that must result to the landed proprictors of your island from the 
indulgence of hopes and expectations which may never eventually 
be realized, we consider it our duty to recommend you, in the 
most urgent manner, to turn your attention to the African race 
at present existing in the colony, whem you should regard as 
the most certain source whence to derive the labour which 
your estates sale Endeavour by every means in your 
power, by indulgent and conciliating conduct, and by offering 
rewards for industry, to rouse them from their present state 
of apathy, and to inspire them with a desire to return to the 
cultivation of the soil. Your colony is now undergoing what was 
undergone by the colonies of the other hemisphere at the termina- 
tion of the apprenticeship ; and although the evil existing is still 
great, yet an evident progress has been made, and there is a 
manifest tendency to gradual improvement. The heavy expenses 
occasioned by the new system of labour must necessarily con- 


siderably diminish the profits of cultivation, at least until things 
have acquired a certain degree of consistency, and have been put 
into a regular train. We had flattered ourselves that, as the 
principal nourishment of the blacks at Mauritius was that for 
which they were entirely dependent upon other countries, they 
would have been induced by habit to resume the labour of the 
field, as a means of procuring the food to which they were accus- 
tomed. We do not comprehend why this has not been the case. 

Before the departure of your new governor, which will take place 
in the month April, we shall have an opportunity of conferring 
with him, and we shall endeavour to hupress him with the 
necessity of effecting some changes in the general system of govern- 
ment of your important and interesting colony, 

We have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed ) John Irvrxa. 
D. BAR ILA r. 
To A. Crevreat, Esq. Attorney, 
Port Louis, Mauritius. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Tur third Methodist Anti-slavery Convention closed its session of 
three days, October 8th, Orange Scott, President, aud La Rov, Sunder- 
land, Secretary. Iwo hundred ministers and laymen were present, from 
all parts ot the country. Letters were read from several influential 
ministers who were unable to attend. Great harmony prevailed, notwith- 
standing several nominal abolition ministers attended, apparently for the 
purpose of ueutralizing the proceedings. ‘There were more talent and 
Influence in this than in any former Methodist Auti-slavery Convention, 
and many popular ministers were present who never attended an anti- 
slavery meeting before. An“ American Methodist Anti-slavery Society” 
was tormed—{Kev. Cyrus Prindle, of Middlebury, Vt. President. Ihe 
Convention closed with a prayer meeting of very great interest. — American 
and Foreign Anti- Slutery Reporter. 


Tur Rev. Ropert Newton IN turn UNITED SrarES.— From the 
Watchman and Wesleyan Observer.}—\We do not marvel at the anxiety of 
Mr. Bunting to speak a word in favour of the course which he thought Mr. 
Newton took, while in this country. But, (excepting what Mr. Newton 
sad, in presenting the official address of the Wesleyan Conference, at 
Baltimore,) if he ever spoke publicly against slavery, it is more than we 
know, or believe; and that he did speak against the abolitionists, we 
do know, ‘The fact is, he was surrounded by slave-holders and their 
apologists immediately on his arrival in this city, and we believe no means 
were left untried to prejudice his mind against the anti-slavery cause. 
And that these means were but too successful there is no room lett to 
doubt. 


Prnits or Ano.itionsts. [From the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Reporter. )—A considerable agitation has been produced among the 
friends of the slave, on account of the tarring and feathering of a Mr. 
Kendall, aseceder minister. He was sent by the Synod, (which met in 
Baltimore some time last spring, to a few churches in North and South 
Carolina. The ministers who laboured at these churches, were pro-slaverv 
ministers, and, as l understand, they have been removed bv the Synod 
trom the sacred ofice of the ministry. This no doubt irritated them in 
some degree against Mr. Kendall. He, however, proceeded to discharge 
the duties imposed upon him by his church ; and on one Sabbath was sur- 
rounded by a mobocratic throng, who remained outside of the house, until 
Mr. K. had finished bis discourse. They then seized him, conducted him 
some fifteen or twenty miles distant, and shut him up in a small room of a 
house, with a guard to keep him. ‘They next sent for a lawver, who 
searched Mr. K’s. papers, but found “ nothing worthy of death“ about 
him. The mob being determined not to leave him without some grace. 
(as they might think it,) took him off into some dreary place in the 
woods, and gave him a coat of tar and an additional cover of feathers. — 
This outrage was committed in South Carolina. After it took place, Mr. 
R. fulfilled his other appointments, notwithstanding his lite was threat- 
ened, if he did not leave the state in ten hours. He has been at home 
two or three weeks, and is, if possible, more the friend of the slave 
than ever. 


Tue following is the reply from a postmaster in the land of freedom 
to a packet of abolition papers :— 


Post Office, Rockville, Md. July 17, 1840. 
Sır, — I return your abolition papers directed to the Rev. Mr. Mines 
and Jones, and request you not to send any more like them to this office, 
as they will not be delivered out. And to give you an idea of the con- 
tempt held in this section of country for your sect, and the full belief ot 
the murderous consequences that will certainly grow out of your principles, 
if persisted in, ] need only inform you that, if any one of you dare come 
this side of Mason and Dixon's line, and avow your sentiments, you would 
be hung Ly the neck, with as little remorse of conscience as would be felt 

by our people at killing a venomous reptile, or a ravenous mad dog. 
Sauver C. Vins, P. M. 


TEXAS. , 
Crux Maitranp, of the Barque Woodstock, has addressed the follow ' 
ing letter to the Committee of the British and Foreign Ant slavery 
Society :— 
Barque Woodstock, Lth Aug. 1840. 
Grextremes,—Having just arrived in the British channel from the 
Republic of Texas, a couptry where slavery is universally cherished, I 
hasten to lay before you a brief sketch of the horrors of the system o 
slavery in that country, as thev really exist at this moment :— 
The slaves in Texas Lave been imported from the United States“ by 


„Some few have been taken from the island of Cuba to Texas, but I 


į think the number small, perhaps eightv, not more. 


Nov. 4, 1840.) 
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dealers, labour-masters, (men who hire slaves in the states and let them 
out again to Texas,) and insolvent planters, who carry their slaves to 
Texas in order to evade their creditors. From a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred slaves are annually imported into 5 by such persons, and it 
will scarcely be believed that they are imported from the United States 
across the Gulf of Mexico, i. e. from the Mississippi to Texas, a distance 
of 400 miles, in the steam packets which run between those two places, 
in the face of every treaty and law now in force for the suppression of 
of slavery. I happened to be at the city of Galveston, Texas, in Fe- 
bruary last, when the steam packet Columbia” arrived in Galveston 
harbour from New Orleans, with no less than thirty or forty slaves on 
her deck—and again in May last, while I was at Galveston a second time, 
the same boat arrived with twenty slaves. Thus the traffic is carried on, 
and it certainly appears to me that vessels engaged in it are liable to be 
seized, and that this did not strike Captain Ramsey, of her Majesty’s ship 
Pilot, who was at Galveston in February, when the slaves arrived in that 
port in the Columbia, is very strange; whether Captain Ramsey protested 
against it at the time, or whether he bas since reported it in the proper 
quarter, I am not prepared to say. 

The slaves, however, are well treated while on board the steam packets, 
but they are not so ashore. The instant the slaves land they are carried 
away to the interior of the country, to work on some plantation, where they 
have to work from sun-rise to sun-set under the eye of their cruel task- 
masters, whose base conduct I have too often witnessed. On one 
occasion, I was so terrified at the savage barbarity of a planter towards a 
poor negro woman, that I almost sank to the earth. ‘The planter here 
alluded to is a young man about twenty-three years of age, the son of a 
widow named ——, who occupies a plantation on the Brazos river, about 
three miles above the city of Richmond. On the 20th of March last I 
had some business to transact in the immediate neighbourhood of Mrs, 
s plantation; as I rode along the boundary fence I heard the most 
agonising cries of a female, in the direction of a cotton patch within 
the fence. I hastened as rear the spot us I could get on horseback, where 
I beheld the most revolting scene imaginable. A poor negro woman. 
who complained of being ill, was seized by the planter, James , who, 
after striking her several times with his clinched fist, called her husband 
from the gang then at work in the field, made him take hold of his wife, 
place her head between his (her husband’s) legs, take up her clothes, and 
give ber a cow-hiding, which the husband did, and then led his poor 
tortured wife back to the gang, who stood watching the execution of the 
inhuman monster’s sentence. 

The next outrage that came under my own immediate notice, was the 
trial of a man named Vince, at the last term of the second Judicial District 
Court, held at the city of Richmond, Texas, in the first week in April last. 
An action was brought against Vince by a planter, to recover the value of 
a negro whom Vince bad shot. The defendant openly acknowledged that 
he shot the negro, which was not deemed murder, the action being 
brought merely to recover the value of the man. The jury after hearing 
counse] on both sides, gave a verdict for the plaintiff, and the mur- 
derer of the negro was allowed to leave this court of justice 
Without a reprimand, But any man in fact may go out and shoot any 
number of slaves in Texas, provided he is able to pay for them; and 
indeed if he cannot pay for them, he has only to make an affidavit to that 
effect, and all remedy at law is at an end. These few facts will, I trust, 
gentlemen, enable you to form some idea of the horrors of slavery in Texas, 
which loudly call for the interference of civilised men on behalf of the 
poor negro in thut country. I have the honour, &c., 

Nicuotas Maitranp. 


WEST INDIES. 


JAMAICAA—THE REPORTS OF THE STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES are 
to be renewed, according to the following circular :— 

King’s House, Ist August, 1840. 

“ Sır—I am directed by the governor to request that you will trans- 
mit to me, once in every six months, a report on the progress of agricul- 
ture of the-; with a statement of the price of labour, 
and its general character, whether easily procured, and continuous, or 
otherwise. 

“ 2. The information desired is to be of a general kind, such as is 
usually obtained in ordinary intercourse with the community, and is not 
to be sought by inquisitorial inquiries into the management of particular 
W nor to be accompanied by remarks or details painful to indi- 
viduals. 

“3. Subject to the same reservations, you are further requested, in the 
proposed reports, to notice the following points :— 

“ The general result of the crop with regard to the produce supposed 
to be realized in the staple articles of sugar and coffee. 

“ The progress of the rural population in establishing themselves as 
small freeholders. 

The effect of small independent freeholds on the supply of steady 
labour, whether conducive thereunto or otherwise. 

“ The condition of the new interior towns and villages created since 
the abolition of slavery, and their effect on the internal retail commerce 
of the colony. 

The state of education among the children of the towns and rural 
districts. The state of crime. 

“ 4. The proper periods for sending in these reports will be on the ter- 
mination of crop, aud six months afterwards, and so on in succeeding 
years. The first report, with reference to the recent crop, now probably 
terminated, or about to be, may be furnished as goon as suits your con- 
venience. l 

“ have, &c. 


Extract of a letter dated September 15th, 1840. 


“I wish you eould see us, and present us as we are to the eyes of the British 
people. Our cane-fields bloom; our pastures, that used in slavery and 
apprenticeship to be covered with foxtail and bush, are now clean and 
Pleasing to look at. Labour is abundant wherever the people are fairly 
treated, and in some cases where they are not fairly treated. The law 
allowing only seven or twelve hours notice (I forget which,) is laid hold of 
as a powerful engine to oppress. The people are threatened to be turned 
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“© J. M. Hicornson, Secretary. 


off, and their houses are locked up in some cases, if they dare to work 
where they like best; and when they work at home, they are kept out of 
their money for four or five weeks, and then they receive five shillings. 
William James, a deacon of Fullersfield church, residing at St. Albans, 
suffered in this way only last week; he received five shillings, the 
remainder (amounting, as he was told, to 42 1s. 8d.) being stopped for 
rent. At the request of a few of the friends, I purchased for them a run 
of land behind Blackness, of about 140 acres, but what is that among so 
many? One person in that neighbourhood having bought two acres, han 
called his property Save-Rent. The prospects for next crop are very 
promising. Lincoln Estate, lately bought by Mr. McNeil from the 
house of Beckford and Rankin, London, is doing much better under him 
as proprietor, than it did under his management as attorney. It made 
nine or ten, or thereabouts, last crop; it expects thirty this next, 
and is preparing for a much better for 1842, when, I dare say, it will be 
brought up to its proper standard. Monteagle only made about the same 
as Lincoln last year, it expects eighty or ninety this next crop, and work 
is going on there now very well, since the change of attorney and over- 
seer, Another of our neighbours has rented 100 acres of land from 
Geneva estate, their cane- fields being too small for these times of freedom, 
and they have sent out for an engine to replace their cattle-mill. These 
are only a few cases; I wish I had room to give you more. Wherever I 
have been, I have witnessed improved fields and prospects; but it scems 
the aim of some to keep up, if possible, the present exorbitant price of 
sugar, &c. &c. Many large estates that gave me an opportunity of 
beating them with this small estate last year, seem determined that that 
shall not happen again. I have been trying to purchase an estate in this 
neighbourhood, but have been unsuccessful, though three applications 
have been made through parties at home. It is only when a property is 
sold that we hear of its being in the market.“ 


Ba RA DOs.—TNE PLouGH is getting into active use, and that 
implement alone will open the eyes of the planters. It will show that 
they have labour enough, and more than enough. They know that 
—emigration act or no emigration act, they caunot keep the labourers at 
home so long as higher wages are offered elsewhere, and they are 
adopting the only rational plan—that of resorting to the use of agri- 
cultural implements, to supply the loss which emigration may occasion, 
The use of one plough is superior to that of one hundred emigration 
acts !— Liberal. ; 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’ s.—The licutenant governor, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, has addressed the following message to the legislature. In the 
Assembly it was sharply resented. 

Gentlemen, —I am sorry to believe that the peasantry are emigrating 
from this island in considerable numbers. Farther, I deem it my duty 
to make known to your honourable houses, that, having made per- 
sonal inquiries from many of the most intelligent of these emigrants, as 
to their reasons for leaving their homes, all assign the same causes 
viz., the uncertainty of the tenure by which they hold their houses and 
grounds, and the summary ejectments which in consequence of this un- 
certainty, many of them have suffered. It is with much pain that I bear 
witness to the existence of those causes. Ihave the highest authority 
for believing such summary ejectment, without that full notice to which a 
tenant at will is entitled, to be absolutely illegal. Be this as it may, 
since opinions differ on this point of law, since some individuals have 
taken advantage of this difference of opinion to exact and enforce labour, 
since beyond all doubt the minds of the peasantry are at this moment 
greatly disturbed and unsettled thereby; J earnestly entreat your hon. 
houses to declare by legislative enactment by what tenure the peasantry 
residing on estates hold their cottages and grounds. 

C. C. Cunnineuam, Lieut.-Governor. 

Government House, Sept. 3rd. 1840. 


Trinipap. The Standard says, 235 immigrants have arrived this 
month, (July) of whom 163 are of African descent—the total number 
arrived since Ist January is 2,125. 


Britisn Gurana.—Lettcrs from Demerara to the 4th of September 
represent the colony as most thriving; the weather as remarkably fine, 
and sugar-making as proceeding prosperously in every direction. Plan- 
tation Richmond had been sold for £35,000, Plantation Belair for £20,000 
and £40,000 had been offered for Plantation Greenheld. The merchants 
had at a private meeting agreed that instructions should be sent to their 
ater in Guiana to discontinue their opposition to the government— 
atriot. 


An Estate on the River Demerary, worth £80,000, was sold 
for £25,000 some time ago. Ihe proprietor who had been frightened by 
the representations sent home, is, we understand, now repentant of the 
sale. Royal Garette, 


THE Royal Gazette administers the following resolution to the 
alarmists of Guiana: If the Colony be fast running to decay, in the 
name of heaven, why is it that men are 80 anxious to purchase estates in 
it? and why is it that several plantations have of late been sold for sums 
nearly doubling in amount their original purchase money? What con- 
clusion must we be driven to, when we behold a public man in his place 
in the legislature, prophesying the impending ruin of the country, and in 
a few short days, advising (if not participating in) the purchese of an 
estate by his brother-in-law ? Can we believe that man to be sincere? 
and what other inference can we draw from his conduct, but that he has 
had a motive in giving such a representation of the province, which he 
contradicts by his subsequent action, and that if he be not an “ indigent,” 
he most certainly is a“ crafty ” speculator ? ” 


MAURITIUS. 


Mauritius .—Mauritius papers to the 17th of July, notice the 
arrival the day before of the transport Reliance, having on board the 
new governor, Sir Lionel Smith, his family and suite. Sir Lionel was 
the same day, duly installed before the Legislative Assembly. The Free 
Labour Association, which had for its object the encouragement of the 
immigration of the natives of India, Madagascar, Mascate, and other con- 
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tigious places, and was formed under government sanction, had issued 


their prospectuses, which had excited some attention in the island. The 
sloop of war Lily had arrived out, having on board 260 slaves, which had 
been rescued from the Portuguese slaver the Jose, which had gone 
ashore on the coast of Mosambique when chased by the Lily. In the first 
instance there were 500 slaves on board the Jose; but one-half either 
were drowned or escaped. The small-pox had made its appearance on 
board the Lily, and in consequence she had been placed under quarantine. 
It was a matter of much speculation what would be done with these 
slaves. It appeared to be desired that they should be employed on the 
public works. 


ALLEGED DEFICIENCY OF LABOUR IN THE SUGAR 
` COLONIES. 


WE extract with much pleasure from the Times the following 


letter, by a correspondent of that journal, who signs himself 


Britunnicus. We rejoice to see such just sentiments in a quarter 
where they are likely to be so extensively influential. 


(To the Editor of the Times.) 


Sin, In some of your late discussions on the subject, you have shown 
` that the demand which has been made for the admission ot foreign slave- 
grown sugars into British ports at reduced rates of duty, in order to make 
up for the deficient supply from the West Indies, cannot be entertained 
until a real, and not merely nominal, a complete, and not merely partial, 
equalization of duty has been established in favour of the products of the 
sugar-cane in our East India possessions, and due encouragement has thus 
been given to the development of their vast resources for the supply of 
the British market. We justly complain of the limited supply and high 
price of sugar, but, in order to mitigate or remove this evil, there is no 
excuse for the introduction of foreign slave-produced sugar tothe domestic 
consumption of England, which has paid so dear to free herself from the 
contamination of slavery, while the most palpable and unjust restrictions 
upon the profitable production of free-grown sugar in British India con- 
tinue» to be blindly and obstinately maintained. 

The second evil formerly noticed, connected with the present condition 
of the West India colonies, is the danger of deterioration and ultimate 
ruin to which the vast capital invested in those colonies is exposed from 
the want of an adequate supply of labour; and the remedy that has 
been proposed for this evil is immigration. Of the advantage of trans- 
ferring labour, the circulating capital of the world, from one country 
where it is superabundant to another where it is scanty, and in greater 
demand, there can be no doubt; and of the necessity ot such a transfer 
in any given case, those must under ordinary circumstances be the best 
judges who on the one hand possess the labour to be supplied, and those 
on the other who experience inconvenience and loss from the want of it. 
The chief points to be considered are the sources from which the supply 
is to come, the circumstances under which the required amount of labour 
is to be transferred, and the need of caution that greater evils are not 
created or encouraged by the transfer than those which it is intended to 
remove. 

The fitst source from which an additional supply of labour would appear 
to be obtainable, is the West India colonies themselves. It is impossible 
to read the accounts which all parties concur in giving of the increased 
physical comtorts of the negros, of their improved habits of life, and 
especially of the greater frequency of marriage, without being convinced, 
unless all past experience of the ix of nature and society shall prove a 
false guide in this instance, that population must rapidly increase; and, 
although it is of course to be admitted that the supply froin this source 
will be slow and gradual, and will not meet present exigencies, yet in the 
present state of the West Indies, it is one atthe plainest dictates of pru- 
dence that every impediment should be removed to its coming into ope- 
ration. There is strong proof that this subject has not received the 
attention to which it is entitled, either from the home or colonial autho- 
rities, in the continued existence of discouragements to negro marriages, 
and restrictions and expenses attendant on them, equally injurious to all 
classes, although immediately and chiefly affecting the coloured population. 
Independently of this prospective natural increase of population, it is to 
be borne in mind that there are certain of the colonies in which even at 
present there is no deficiency of population. There has been no call for 
additional labour from the island of Antigua, where not only is the po- 
pulation perfectly competent to cultivate all the land at present under 
cultivation, and no estates have gone out of cultivation, but it is in evi- 
dence that some estates which had been dismantled for many years, and 
thrown entirely out of cultivation, have been re-established between 183.1 
and 1840, and brought into a very thriving condition, In another colony, 
Barbados, there is not only a sufficiency, but a superabundance of popu- 
lation, the whole population at the last registration for the compensation- 
money having been 83,000, of which it is estimated that, under proper 
arrangements between labourers and their employers, one-third could be 
spared to other colonies. Instead of sparing it, however, there are local 
laws and usages in force that not only impede the diffusion of this super- 
abundant portion of labour throughout the other colonies, which are much 
in want of it, but even the free circulation of labour thronghout the island 
itself. (See Parliamentary Paper 527 of 1810, page 409—416.) It is 
perfectly clear, that in order to supply the existing acknowledged defi- 
ciency of labour in some of the colonies, the first step to be taken is to 
remove all discouragements to negro marriages, and all impediments to 
the free circulation of labour, both within each colony and between the 
respective colonies. Until this is done, there can be no security that 
emigration from any other quarter will not be attended with positive 
injury instead of benefit to the general interests of the colonies which 
embrace the welfare and protection of the labouring population, as well 
as of their employers. 

A second mode, in which an additional supply of labour may be ob- 
tained by the West India colonies, is by the importation of liberated 
Africans, i. e., enslaved Africans captured by her Majesty's cruisers, and 
liberated under the authority of the Mixed Commission Court at the 
Havana. I have now before me a statement, showing that during a 


riod of about six months, in 1839—40, not less than three cargoes of 


iberated Africans were landed at Jamaica, amounting in the first in- 
stance, men, women, and children, to 875 persons, of whom some were 
induced to join one of the West India regiments, and others were placed 


under contract for one year’s service, on different estates. The supply 
from this source will probably soon be much increased by the operation 
of the measure about to be adopted by the Spanish and British govern- 
ments with a view to check the slave-trade, viz., an enlargement of the 
powers of the Mixed Commission Court, so as to throw the burden of 
the proof of slavery in any given case, not as hitherto upon the slave, but 
upon the slave-holder, the effect of which will be to liberate thousands 
held in illegal bondage in Cuba and Porto Rico. 

An additional supply of labour has been obtained from the United States, 
and will probably be obtained to a still greater extent both from that 
country and from Canada. Agents have been sent to the United States 
from Demerara, from Trinidad, and from Jamaica, and a deputation has 
been sent by a portion of tbe coloured population of the United States to 
Demerara, and their report, which hes been published, is encouraging to 
the immigrant. The free-coloured population, that may be expected to 
emigrate, is divisible into three classes—those of the non-slave-holdin 
states, those of the slave-holding states, and those resident in Caneda. 
The first class consists of those who are least likely to emigrate, because, 
however invidious the disabilities under which they labour, their condition 
is, on the whole, comfortable, and they are under the influence of the 
abolitionists, who need their co-operation and assistance. It is remark- 
able that the colonial agents who have gone to the United States, seem to 
have applied exclusively to this class, and their success, in consequence, 
has been inconsiderable, only about 800 having emigrated to Trinidad, 
and 70 to Demerara. Those who constitute the second class, the free- 
coloured population of the slave-holding states, are more likely to emi- 
grate. Speaking of this class, the author of Despotism in America says— 
“ Tbe emancipated class is studiously subjected to mortifications and dis- 
abilities without number. They are considered as noxious vermin, whose 
extermination is required for the comfort and security of the privileged 
arder. They are hunted down by legislative enactments as bears and 
foxes are in other states; and, by depriving them of all the rights of 
citizenship, advantages of society, and opportunities for labour, the 
attempt is made to render them, if possible, even more miserable than the 
slaves.” Hence the American Colonization Society, and the American 
colony of Liberia, which are simply devices of the slave-masters and 
their friends to get rid of tho free-coloured population, who are regarded 
as nuisunces and standing incitements to servile insurrections. Eren this 
trodden-down class has strong Jocal attachments; but it would seem 
probable that a free passage, good wages, and kind treatment, would 
induce E of them to emigrate. ‘These two classes in the United 
States probably do not fall short of 500,000 in number. The third class 
are the free refugee blacks, said to amount to 12,000, and every vear 
increasing, who have escaped into Canada from slavery in the United 
States. These persons have no local attachments; they are unused to 
the cold Canadian winter; they have been accustomed to labour under a 
sultry sun; and, if proper means were employed, many of them, 
especially on their first arrival in Canada, might be induced to emigrate to 
some of the West India colonies. 

A considerable number of German and Scotch, and some Enclish 
labourers have ‚emigrated to Jamaica; but the success of these experi- 
ments has not been such as to justify their prosecution. ‘The mortality 
hus been considerable, the discontent great, and these immigrants are fitted 
to become small independent farmers rather than field labourers. Euro- 
pean emigrants have ulso been sent to Trinidad, but the selection does not 


appear to have been made with much care. According to Mr. James, the 


prisons of Malta and Madeira lost some of their inmates to supply the 


demand; and in British Guiana some Portuguese labourers have been 
found more troublesome than useful. 


It hus also been proposed to conduct systematic emigration tothe West 
Indies from the const of Africa. There would be this advantage—that the 
emigrants from Africa being of the same race would readily coalesce with 
the prevailing body of labourers in the colonies; and while I admit this, I 
also discard altogether the objection founded on un apprehension that such 


an intercourse might degenerate into something of the nature of the slave- 


trade through any fault of the planters, who 1 am quite willing to believe, 
sincerely desire to co-operate with the people of England in putting an end 
to slavery in every form. But the sound objection to emigration from 
Atrica is founded on the facts, that slavery exists in Africa, that kidnappin 
is extensively practised there, that the slave-trade continues to be canes 
on along its coasts, and that no government agency can prevent the same 
means being employed to supply the legal that are employed to supply the 
illegal trafic. There have been a proof and illustration of this in the 
ubuses that arose out of the exportation of the natives of India to New 
South Wales, to the Mauritius, and to the West Indies, under a system of 
government superintendence, 

Some strictures whicb have obtained a large private circulation strongly 
urge the legalization of the liil Coolie traffic, to which West Indian 
planters appear chiefly to look, instead of drawing forth the resources that 
are more within their reach. ‘here is a mistake affecting this question, 
into which the parties, following high authority, have fallen. ‘They speak 
of thousands of the Hill Coolies having perished within the last few vears 
in India of starvation, It might have been said that hundreds of thou- 
sands of the natives of India under the British government have so 
perished; but they were not Hill Coolies, and the scene of this calamity 
was hundreds of miles from the tract of country which they occupy. ‘That 
tract, instead of being over-peopled, is probably as thinly inhabited as 
British Guiana. It is also proposed that the Coolies should enter into no 
contract whatever at the place of embarkation, but should be lett perfectly 
free to form whatever engagement they please on tbeir arrival in the 
colony. Now, it is quite certain, that without specific agreements and 
actual payment in advance no Coolies would embark, and the moment 
that such agreements are formed, and such payments made, a wide door is 
opened to kidnapping and fraud, which all the vigilance of a government 
agency will be unable to prevent, and which are already far too prevalent 
in India to require any additional stimulus. Suppose that these evils are 
prevented, and that sufficient provision is made for good treatment during 
a long passage, and for just protection in a foreign country; the result is, 
that the Coolies are introduced into a colony of which the climate, len- 
guage, religion, customs, and modes of life are different from their own, 
and that, as experience shows in New South Wales, in the Mauritius, and 
in Demerara, without coalescing with the existing labouring population 
they continue, even when discontented, permanently detached from their 
native country and kindred. They are not placed in the circumstances of 
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Englishmen emigrating to an English colony, or of Africans emigrating to 
a country where the stock population is and must remain African. The 
emigration of the Hill Coolies from India to the West Indiee is an unna- 
tural disruption of the ties that bind man to bis fellows; a gation of 
him from those who can sympathize with him and with whom he can sym- 
pathise ; an isolation amidst those with whom he has no fellow-feeling, no 
common interests, or rights, or obligations. All humane men should 
always protest against the renewal of this traffic. 

It will thus be geen that the means by which an additional supply of 
Isbour may, in my opinion, be obtained for the West Indis colonies, are the 
natural increase of the population, and the unrestricted circulation of labour 
in the colonies themselves ; the importation of liberated Africans, and the 
immigration of the refugee blacks in Canada, and of the free-coloured 

pulation of the slave-holding states of the American Union. I am 

rmly persuaded that the planters will only waste their strength and 
resources on an unattainable object, if they seek the sanction of the country 
to measures for promoting emigration either from Africa or India. 
Britan Nicus. 


Wome revs. 


At a QUARTERLY MEETING or THE Lon pon BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 
held at Providence Chapel, Shoreditch, onthe 21st of October, 1840, 
it was by a large majority resolved, 

lst.—That the resolutions of the General Anti-slavery Convention 
respecting christian communion with slave-bolders, are expressive of the 
sentiments of this association. 

and. That we recommend the churches in this association to take into 
their early consideration that resolution of the convention, in which they 
submit their opinion that it is the duty of christian churches to withdraw 
from communion with slave-holders. 


One of the churches comprebended in tbis association bas promptly 
acted on the foregoing recommendation, and favoured us with the following 
account of its proceedings. 

“At a meeting of the church of Christ, under the pastoral care of John 
Jordan Davies, assembling at tbe Baptist chapel, Tottenham, Middlesex, 
beld on the evening of Thursday, October 29th, 1840. 

The resolutions touching the essential sinfulness of slavery, passed by the 
General Anu-Slavery Convention held in London in the month of June 
last, having been read, and various statements having been made illus- 
trative of the extent to which slavery prevails in the United States of 
America,—of the cruelties which are inflicted on the oppressed, and the 
erimes which ere committed against Heaven, in connexion with it—of the 
unnatural and unjustifiable prejudice against the coloured race, by which 
400,000 freemen are habitually subjected to the grossest insults and 
wrongs—and of the extent to which christian pastors and churches in the 
United States are implicated in these evils—an extent so great as to 
Justify the 5 that “ the American churches constitute the 
bulwarks of American slavery: — It was 

“ Resolved, Ist, That this meeting fully accords with the sentiments ex- 

essed in the resolutions of the General Anti-Slavery Convention which 

ave now been read; and avails itself of this opportunity of expressing its 
deep conviction, that SLAVERY IS A MORAL EVIL OF FEARFUL MAGNITUDE ; 
since the apostle classes men stealers’ with the vilest of the species, and 
this meeting can perceive no real moral difference between those who steal 
and those who sell or buy their fellow-creatures, or who hold them iu 
si Se bondage. 

„Resolved, ¢nd, Thatthis meeting regards the maintenance of slavery as 
pre-emineutlv crimival in those who avow themselves the disciples of Him 
who hath said, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even soto them,’ and by his apostle has commanded masters to render to 
their ‘servants that which is just and equal; and believing that all who 
live in the commission of any known sin disqualify themselves for the 
communion of saints, this meeting expresses its deliberate conviction thut 
those professors of christianity who hold property in their fellow-men are not 
entitled to participate with them in the memorials of the dying love of 
Him who came to our world to ‘ proclaim liberty to the captives.’ 

“ Resolved, 3rd, That this meeting, hoping that its voice, together with 
that of the thousands of our British Israel who may address them on the 
same subject, may be heard by their American brethren, would implore 
them, in the name of our common humanity, to let the oppressed go free; 
and thus, by the renunciation of their sin, restore A to the affec- 
tion and confidence of British christians. 

Resolved. 4th, ‘That this meeting expresses its deep sympathy with 

the 200,000 of their fellow-christians, and tbe 2,500,000 more of their tellow- 
creatures, who are held in unrighteous bondage, and with the 400,000 free- 
men, who, simply ou account of their colour, are subjected to the most 
cruel indignities by the white citizens of the United States of America. 
F “Resolved, 5th, That this meeting expresses its entire sympathy with those 
friends of humanity in the United States, who, emidst ‘ cruel mockings and 
scourgings,’ the spoliation of property end the constant danger of death, 
are devoting their talents, their lives, and their all to the sacred cause of 
abolition ; and hopes that, encouraged by the sympathies and prayers of 
their fellow-labourers in Britain, und sustained by the blessing of heaven, 
they will persevere in the course on which they haveentered, until all who 
tread the American soil shall be free, and the coloured race be raised to 
the dignity of men, and to their proper station in society.” 


Bucuinauam,—At a meeting of the Independent church assembling 
in Church Street Chapel, Buckingham, Bucks, October 29th, 1840, it was 

“ Resolved,—That slavery, under any form and modification, is repug- 
nant to the unvarying principles of justice, and to the letter and spirit of 
christianity ; and is highly aggravated by the light that has been thrown 
on the subject in the present day, end during many years past; and that 
it is therefore utterly inconsistent with a profession of the religion of 
Christ. And that in consequence of this view of the case, the church 
are convinced that, it is their duty to hold no christian communion with 
any person known to sanction the buying, selling, or bolding of slaves, as 

property of any person whatever.” 


From THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES aT SouTH OCKEN DEN 
anp Avery, Essex, the following letter has been forwarded to Mr. Tred- 


Id. 
. South Ockendon, Easex, October, 27 th, 1840. 

Dran Sim,—On the receipt of your circular I proceeded to lay the reso- 
lutions of the convention before the members of the churches of which I 
am the paster at South Ockendon and Avely, and am very happy in baving 
it in my power to stute that, without one dissenting voice in either, it was 
determined to refuse admission to the Lord's table to any person known to 
be an upholder of the sinful system of slavery. 

Wishing your society the most enlarged success. I am, &o. 


A. Brown. 
J. H. Tredgold. 


The Lords of the Treasury have sent a minute to the Custom- 
house, to pass foreign refined sugars at the same rate of duty es foreign 
brown and Muscovados. 


THE COLONIZATION METHOD OF EVANGELIZIN 
AFRICA ILLUSTRATED ! | 


(From the Journal of Commerce. ) 


THE Colonization packet ee Saluda, Captain Parsons, arrived 
88 evening from Liberia, Africa, after a passage of thirty-eight 
ays. ' 
On the 15th of March, an attack was made by about three 
hundred natives, under a chief named Goterah, upon the Metho- 
dist Missionary station at Heddington [King Tom's. ] After an 
hour's fighting, the assailants were repulsed, with the loss of their 
leader and thirty or forty men, which achievement was e 
chiefly by two Methodist Missionaries and two native converts. 
The village contains fifty-two houses. The following account of 
the engagement is from the pen of Rev. George S. Brown, one of 
the missionaries. 

Last Saturday morning, about four o’clock, we were awakened 
in our town by the firing of a gun, about two miles distant: and 
while we were musing on what it could m we were agai 
alarmed by the voice of several of our people exclaiming, — War 
is come! war is come!’ Brother Sion Harris got out of bed im- 
mediately, and went out in town. But he returned in about one 
minute, and told me to be out of bed and load the guns, for war 
was at hand. I immediately arose, slipped on my clothes, and 
was on my knees to ask God to help us. By that time the enemy 
was within musket shot of the mission-house. Brother Harris 
went down and gave them the first shot, and was answered by 
ten or twelve muskets from the enemy, while I was loading the 
musket in the chamber. The natives came on the path leadin 
from Millsburgh, crossed the creeks nesr our house, and struc 
into my casa patch, at the corner of the woods, and in a straight 
direction towards the house. They completely covered the casava 
patch. It now ‘be to be a little light. The engagement by 
this time was well under way, and increased rapidly. Tom’s 
people sallied down towards the lower gate, and gave them a few 
shots, at which time one of his men received a slug through his 
bowels, and immediately came in my chamber with his intestines . 
in his hands. 

And notwithstanding Tom and his men retreated under the lee 
of the mission-house, yet they turned, as it were, the left wi 
of the enemy, who soon fell into the main body, directly back of 
the mission-house. And in less than one minute, they were run- 
ning up and down the picket fence, about three rods from the 
house, as thick as the bees around a hive. 

Brother Bennet Demory and brother Harris were the only two 
that stood in front, between the enemy and the house. They both 
stood their ground and cut them down like mowers cutting grass. 
Meanwhile brother Jarvis Z. Nichols came into the chamber where 
I was loading muskets, (for we had eighteen muskets in the cham- 
ber, which we knew would go at every snap, and 100 ready-inade 
cartridges, and a keg of powder beside,) and poured a stream of 
lead down upon them from the window, as fast as two boys could 
hand him leaded muskets. In the midst of all this, the enemy 
broke through the fence, and poured into the yard like bees. 
Brother Harris and Demory now retreated to the door, in which 
both stood side by side, about two rods from them, with two mus- 
kets apiece, throwing buckshots into their bowels, hearts and 
brains, like a tornado. Soon brother Nichols received a slug in 
his breast, at the window, which brought him to the floor. He 
cried out— Daddy, gun catch me.” The blood poured forth 
freely. I then sent him into a bed-room in the lee part of the 
house. He had given the cnemy, who were not more than eight 
rods from the window where he stood, as thick asthey could stand 
loading and firing, about twenty shots. Beside all this the. air 
was darkened with poisoned arrows flying in every direction. 

At this time, i. e. the fall of Nichols, I stepped immediately 
into his tracks, having eleven muskets loaded, and renewed the 
fire from the window. At this time the sun was up: Goterah 
had got into the yard with a considerable number of his men, 
grow ing like a mammoth lion, and rolling about on the ground 
and saying to his men,—‘ Come on, come on.” But he soon fell 
a lifeless corpse, within two-and-a-half rods of the house ; sup- 

sed to be from a shot by brother Harris, who then stood with 

emory. At this time I was directly over their heads, taki 
deliberate aim at fifties who stood in thick groups, about five or 
3ix rods from the window ; at which time some one of the enem 
shot a nice tube out of my watch key and spoiled it. The ball or 
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slug went through the partition of sister Harris's room, and after 
straightening her hair, went out the lee window. 

Three of her slugs entered the house about eight inches from 
the side of the door five about ten inches, in various directions, 
around the window where I stood, However, they soon found 
the current too strong, and the water too deep. 

They laid hold of Goterah, their head man, made him their 
tail, turned their backs, and dragged him off, while Harris and 
Demory were peppering their hands with buck shot. While they 
were gathering up their dead to tote off, I had the best chance of 
any to fire into the groups. But they soon slung their shattered 
bodies, and went off as if the wicked one was after them. But 
we were quite willing to see them go. And if all hell had been 
let loose at once, they would not have made more noise, hooting 
and screaming as they did. There was terror in their war horns. 

The engagement continued one hour and twenty-two minutes. 
After they were gone, we went out on the battle ground; and 
although they had carried off all their dead, except three big 
slab-sided fellows, vet I never saw such a scene before. There 
was blood and brains in every direction. We picked up thcir 
greegrees in handfuls. But oh, the path in which they went was 
one complete gore on both sides, vea, it stood in puddles. We 
picked up their fingers by the wayside. 

There could not have been less than 300 warriors, and Goterah, 
the great champion leopard at their head. 


CASE OF THE AMISTAD. 


PARLIAMENTARY papers just published furnish gratifying evidence 
of the part taken by her Majesty’s government in relation to this 
vessel, in the following letter of Mr. Jerningham to the Spauish 
minister, 

Madrid, January 5th, 1840. 

Sin, —I have the honour to acquaint your Excellency, that her Ma- 
jesty's government received information that in the course of the last 
summer the Tecoru, a vessel under Portuguese colours, imported from 
Africa direct to the Havana a cargo of negros as slaves, and that. about 
six weeks after the arrival of these newly imported negros at the Havana, 
forty-nine of them were purchased in the public slave-market in that 
place by Joze Ruiz, and four more by Pedro Montes. 

Ruiz and Montes then engaged the Spanish schooner Amistud to carry 
these negros, together with themselves and stores, to another port in 
Cuba. During the passage the negros, with a view of recovering their 
liberty, seized possession of the vessel, put the master to death, and 
ordered the remaining whites to direct the course of the vessel to the 
coast of Africa. These whites, however, navigated the vessel towards 
the coast of the United States of America, until they were fallen in 
with by the United States brig of war, Washington, which conducted the 
A mistud to the port of New London. 

‘The negros were subsequently put upon their trial before the district 
court at Hartford for the murder of the Spanish captain; but it appears 
that this court expressed doubts of its having jurisdiction in the case, and 
that in the mean time the Spanish minister at Washington demanded 
that the negros should be given up to the authorities of Cuba, as the 
property of Messrs. Ruiz and Montes. 

It is however to be observed, that since the year 1820, according to 
Spanish law, it has been ilfegal to import negros from Africa into the 
Spanish dominions. As, therefore, these negros had been newly imported 
from Africa into Cuba, and as, according to the law, they could not be 
imported as slaves, they must in the eye of the law be considered as 
free persons. 

I have consequently been instructed by my government to call upon 
the government of her Catholic Majesty to issue, with as little delay as 
possible, strict orders to the authorities of Cuba, that, if the request of 
the Spanish minister at Washington be complicd with, these negros may 
be put in possession of the liberty of which they were deprived, aud to 
the recovery of which they have an undeniable title. 

Iam further directed to express the just expectations of her Majesty's 
government that the government of her Catholic Majesty will cause the 
laws against the slave-trade to be enforced against Messrs. Jose Ruiz and 
Pedro Montes, who purchased these newly imported negros, and against 
all such other Spanish subjects as have been concerned in this nefarious 


transaction. I have, &c. 
(Signed) G. S. S. Jernincuam. 
To his Excellency Don Evaristo Perez de Castro, 
&c. &e. &e. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE BIGHTS OF BENIN 
AND BIAFRA. 


Wr take the following interesting and important information 
on this subject from Mr. Jamieson's Letter to Lord John Russell 
against the expedition to the Niger. 

However the case may have been in 1834, we are prepared to show, by 
the testimony of respectable men, commanders and superrargoes of 
vessels trading to the coust—testimony, the correctness of which we pre- 
sume may any day be satisfactorily ascertained at the Admiralty, by 
reference to the log books of our cruisers on the coast—that a great and 
important change has taken place in 1835-9. From such testimony pro- 
cured in writing, now lying before us, we select the following: 

TO ROBERT JAMIESON, ESQ. 
“ Liverpool, 16th July, 1840. 

“ Six, — Being on the point of sailing for Africa, I, at your request, 
state in writing, what 1 have already mentioned in vour hearing, that 
I was in Bonny last voyage, from the month of October, 1839, to 
the month of March, this year, during which time there was but one 
slave -vessel there. 

„That J was likewise in that river in 1838, from four to five months. 
during which time there was only one slaver there ;—and that it is my 
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opinion the export of slaves from Bonny River is at an end, if the same 
watchfulness be shown by H. M. cruisers as at present. 
I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Peter Doveras,’ 
Commanding the Barque Brutus. 


“ Liverpool, July 22nd, 1840. 
„Sin, — I now state in writing, what I have before stated to you 
verbally, namely that I was in the command of the barque Boddington, 
of Liverpvol,in the Old Calabar River, Africa, from the 23rd of February 
tothe 21st of September, 1839, and that the only vessels that were 
engaged in the slave-trade in the river during that time were two small 
schooners from Prince's Island, owned by a man of colour at Prince's, 
both of which were taken by H. M. cruisers, shortly after leaving the 
river; and I firmly believe that the slave-trade is entirely at an end in 
Old Calabar, and will continue so, if the same vigilance is kept up by the 
same class of H. M. cruisers on that station; for the men-of-war have 
such easy communication with the river from Fernando Po, that 
it is quite impossible for a slaver to escape from Calabar, if vigilantly 
looked after. 
These facts I am ready to give my solemn declaration to before a 
magistrate, if required. 
I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
W. Moss.“ 


“ Liverpool, 23rd July, 1840. 


SR, In reply to your inquiry, I beg to inform you that I was with 
the barque Chatham, and schooner Killermont, at Cameroons, from the 
10th of April to the latter end of November, 1339, and that during that 
time there was no slave-vessel there or in the neighbourhood, with the 
exception of a small schooner belonging to the Island of Prince's, 
and manned by blacks. She might carry about twenty slaves, but left, 
atter remaining three months without obtaming one. I was likewise at 
Cameroons in the Strathmore and Killermont for four months in the 
year 1333; and there was no slaver there then, nor had been for a con- 
siderable time previously. 

„This I am ready solemnly to declare before any magistrate, if 
required ;—and it is my firm belief, that the slave-trade on that part of 
the coast is entirely extinguished, should our cruisers continue to keep as 
bright a look out as they have done. 

I remain, your very obedient servant, 
Jonn Dick, 
Late Master of the Barque Chatham.’ 


“ Liverpool, 18th July, 1840. 


“Sin, —At your wish I now state on paper what I had before done in 
your presence verbally, namely—that I was lying in and off the river 
Benin, or Formosa, trom the middle of December, 1839, to the 22nd of 
March, 1840, during which time no slave-vessel was there, with the one 
following exception. 

In the month of Februrary last, a Brazilian brig, the Santa la Rosa, 
came to anchor off the bar, sent in her cargo by boats, with a supercargo 
and three men to form, it was believed, a slave-factory on the river. 
Soon after (the brig having left the mouth of the river) the whole of these 
men were Massacred, and the property plundered by the natives, with, it 
was believed, the sanction of one of their principal men. 

“On a former voyage, in the early part of 1839, I was both at 
Bonny and Benin; saw no slavers whatever, neither did I on the 
passage home. 

“These facts I am ready and willing solemnly to declare before a 
magistrate, it required. 

JoserH GiBson, 


Brig Satisfaction.“ 


Sraan From Britisu Ixpta.—The latest commercial accounts 
received from Calcutta contain, among other encouraging information, the 
following statement: 

Since the British parliament performed that tardy act of justice in 
equalising the duties on East and West India sugar, the production of this 
article in Bengal has increased to a very great extent. Instead of seven 
thousand tons of sugar exported five years ago, the export this year will 
reach forty thousand. In Calcutta, nothing but sugar meets the exe at 
every turn. Out of a hundred boats which arrive there freighted with the 
agricultural „ of the interior, forty of them are sure to be laden with 
sugar. And all this arises out of no bonus offered by the government for 
growing sugar—not a cowrie of the land tax bas been remitted—but 
simply because, after half a century of oppression, the discriminating 
duties on sugar have at length been removed by the British parliament. 
In as far as this, and unfortunately only this, article is concerned, this 
country is placed on a par with the West Indies; and, to use the words of 
a Bengal paper :— 

fhe resources of India, no longer depressed by the authority of parlia- 
ment, huve recovered their elasticity, and Bengal will this year have the 
happiness of supplying England with one-fifth of the sugar she will con- 
sum’. Our supplies will progressively increase. Capital is crowding 
into this department of agricultural industry. Sugar factories are rising 
up on every side ; the cultivation of the cane is spreading rapidly through 
the country. The removal of those protecting duties, which were desigaed 
to depress the scale of free-labour, and to elevate that of slave-labour 
has led to the discovery that the objection raised against our sugars, that 
they did not contain the same quantity of saccharine matter with the West 
India sugar, was altogether a fallacy. Thus do the delusions which com- 
mercial jealousy and injustice had conjured up vanish away. Our sugars 
already rival those of other colonies in quality, and beat them in price. 
We are grudually advancing in the discovery that India is well able to 
supply all England with sugar. It is now certain that two hundred thou- 
sand tons of sugar may be raised, without being felt as an eaocroachment 
on other crops.— Patriot. 
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Ta PUBLIC MEETING of the BELFAST AUXILIARY 

to the BRITISH and FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 

SOCIETY, held on Thursday Evening, October 29th, 1840, in the 

Presbyterian Church, Rosemary Street (in connexion with the 
General Assembly ;) 


The Rev. THOMAS DREW, in the Chair, 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Edgar, and seconded by Rev. William 
Gibson— 


“1. That the warmest sympathy and most hearty congratulations of this 
meeting are hereby tendered to that noble and self-devoted band of eman- 
cipators in the United States of America, who, witha zeal snd power 
reflecting honour on the human name, are labouring to free their coloured 
brethren from a degrading slavery, sanctioned by the American govern- 
ment, and to the disgrace of religion, patronized by American churches; 
and that they be encouraged to persevere in their noble efforts by the suc- 
cess which has already crowned the labours of British emancipators, as 
well as by the plain assurance of the word of God, that liberty shall yet 
be triumphant.” 


Moved by the Rev. Josias Wilson, and seconded by James 
Stanfield Esq.— 


2. That, while we applaud the christian enterprise, and admire the 
national greatness of the Americans, we look with shame and abhorrence 
on her legalized system of slavery, and are constrained to express our 
opinion, that the British churches should refuse the right hand of christian 
fellowship to such members of the churches of America as shall continue 
to be participators in the sin of slavery.” 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Bryce, and seconded by Dr. Scott— 


“3. That having heard with deep regret, that certain Irishmen in the 
United States, Cuba, and the Brazils, are slave-owners, and that others of 
our countrymen in America are hostile to the abolition of slavery, this 
meeting express, with the strongest feelings, their abhorrence of such con- 
duct, and hold it up before the christian world as deserving the execration 
of all friends of liberty, aud of all influenced by the spirit of the gospel 


of Jesus.” 
THOMAS DREW, Chairman. 
Dr. Drew having left the chair, and the Rey. William 
Gibson being called thereto, it was moved by the Rev. Dr. Edgar, 
and seconded by Rev. Josias Wilson:—That the warmest 
thanks of this meeting be returned to the Rev. Thomas Drew, 
for his very proper conduct in the chair. 


WILLIAM GIBSON, Chairman. 


TO PERSONS CONVERSANT WITH TROPICAL 
PRODUCE. 


was TED, a person practically acquainted with the best 

mode of cultivation, and the soil best suited for the 
growth of Cotton, to fix upon a locality fit for a Cotton plantation, and to 
settle and superintend the same under a tropical climate. 

A knowledge in addition, of the cultivation of Sugar and Coffee would 
be a great recommendation. 

None need apply but those who can produce satisfactory testimonials 
as to activity, industry, intelligence, and moral and religious character. 

The remuneration would be liberal. 

Apply, by letter, to A. B., care of Mr. Bellchambers, Bookseller, 
63, King Street, Westminster. 


BRITISH SLAVE HOLDERS. THE IMPERIAL 
BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sin— The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in combina- 
tion with your Reporter, will confer more benefits on the world at 
arge than any benevolent institution yet formed. It will effec- 
tually remove one portion of the creation from the suffering 
inflicted upon them for centuries, and will bring such merited an 
universal odium upon those who are the authors of such unrighteous 
oppressions, that the dread of general execration must ultimately 
terrify them from a pursuit, however lucrative, which is so 
fahnen to justice, the benignant laws of heaven, and the merciful 
feelings of human nature. 

It behoves every one, therefore, 

subject, to furnish the society with such prominent points of 
intelligence as may enable it to perform this sacred and most 
charitable duty, without reference to the evils which may result 
to Ifin consequence. 


of information on the 
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in your last number but one. 

lt is surprising that men who are perhaps remarkable for their 
forbearance towards their hired white male and female servants, 
or who treat even their house dog with humanity, lose all sym- 
pathy’ for the black beings they purchase as slaves, whose exist- 
ence is passed in the hardest of toils, the most barbarous of 
inflictions, and the severest wants and privations ; and yet this 
extraordinary anomaly is almost universal amongst slave-holders, 
who subsist upon, and become rich by, the labour of these wretched 
and unfortunate victims, 

This, I think, is pretty strongly exemplified in the conduct of 
the wealthy individuals who compose the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Association. 

In opulent families, where servants have been faithful through 
a long life, they are usually sheltered from houseless destitution 
and absolute famine, when too old and too 1 to be any 
longer useful. Not so with the Imperial Brazilian Mining Asso- 
ciation. When age or infirmitics have rendered the being incom- 
petent to work, then he or she is freed, turned off the association's 
domains, and left unbefriended, houseless, and famishing, to die of 
hunger in the lanes or ditches beyond its boundaries. 

That this fact may not be doubted, I present the following 
example. Joaquim, and Maria his wife, were employed as nurses, 
or attendants, the one for the male, and the other for the female 
slaves in the hospital. They had been so long in this station, that 
their experience rendered the presence of the doctor frequently 
unnecessary, except in serious cases. They at length brai 
enfeebled from age, were, consequently freed, and were as custom- 
ary, obliged to quit the estates of the association. During the 
last twelvemonth of my residence I never heard what became of 
these two old, infirm, but formerly energetic and faithful slaves. 
They had no home, no friends, and were totally incapacitated 
from exertion to insure the most scanty subsistence. Their only 
fate, therefore, must have been death by inclemency of weather 
and starvation ; for there are no poor laws, no mercy nor charity 
to be met with amongst the residents of the surrounding vicinity, 
when an old decrepit slave is the object. 

Now, as the only food of the slaves is boiled horse-beans and a 
little farinha mixed up with a morsel of bacon fat, the utmost 
expense that the future subsistence of these two unfortunate 
creatures could possibly have entailed upon the association, as a 
reward for past services, would have been threepence per day for 
both. Their freedom is reported in the chief commissioner’s letter- 
book of correspondence with the directors. 

The Imperial Brazilian Mining Association have, on the aver- 
age, about 200 English miners at Gongo. When they are engaged 
in this country, the directors agree to give them perhaps a hun- 
dred pounds a-year ; but they take care to stipulate in the articles, 
that it shall be paid them in Brazil at the rate of forty-eight pence 

er milreis, although they are aware that the real exchange has 
heen as low as sixteen pence, and never for years higher than 
thirty pence per milreis. Thus these poor fellows are unconsei- 
ously deprived of half their salaries, in a country where every 
article of provision, clothing, &c. is excessively dcar, having 
received on the average half the amount of Portuguese money 
only, instead of double that sum. Fifty pounds thus saved from 
each of these two hundred men amounts to £10,000 per annum, 
which the directors retain without remorse for the miners know 
nothing about the exchange, and fancy their arrangement is all in 

ood faith, until they find themselves in distress. The officers 

115 fully cognizant of this difference, they are, of course, paid 
in full. a 

As Messrs. Freshficld have asserted that I have made an 
unfounded claim on the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, I 
will now give you a short history of my demand. 

I had been eight or nine years in the General Mining Associa- 
tion, under Mr. Duval, in their office in London. This com y 
had also extensive mines in the Brazils, were very extensive slave~ 
owners, and Messrs. Rundcll and Bridge, of Ludgate Hill, were 
the est shareholders. Those mines were abandoned, and the 
slaves all sold by public auction. When Mr. Duval was appointed 
chief commissioner to the Imperial Brazilian, he entreated 1 
would accompany him, my conduct for so many years having been 
exem ay and indefatigable. He knew I was familiar with 
French, Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian; he declared he could 
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not do without me, principally on account of Portuguese; In that year, a plan for the administration of justice in the pro- 
and assured me that if I would consent he would advance | vinces was adopted, and it. was provided ‘ that in all suits regard- 
my interest in conformity. I at length consented, was ing inheritance, marriage, caste, and other religious usages or 
introduced to the Imperial Brazilian, engaged, went out, institutions, the laws of the Koran with respect to Mohammedans, 
and, from the moment I reached Gongo, J had the chief and those of the Shaster with respect to Gentoos, shall be invari- 
business of several departments thrown on me, as everything 'ablyadheredts. On all such occasions, the Moulavies, (interpre- 
is conducted in Portuguese, which few of the English officers un- ters of the Mohammedan law,) or Brahmins,’ ( interpreters of 
derstood much about, particularly the secretary, whose business | Hindu law,) shall respectively attend to expound the law, and 
required him to be intimately acquainted with it. In addition, I | they shall sign the report, and assist in passing the decree. 
was requested to take the magisterial department of the police | Instead of the judicial plan of 1772, a more comprehensive system 
for the same reason, and to officiate at the butchery, to obviate the of law and regulation was established by the Marquis Cornwallis 
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plunder that had been carried on there. These various 1 in 1793, and in that system also the following rule was laid down 


inents kept me constantly in action day and night, so that I rarely 
got above four hours rest in the twenty-four. At length the 
secretary was appointed cashier, and I succeeded to his station, as 
was proved in my last communication. The income attached to 
the sccretaryship is £400 a-year, (it was formerly £1000) and the 
chief commissioner promised me £200a-year additional for my very 
arduous extra duties, which made rapid inroads on my health. 
What, then, was my surprise at the end of the quarter, instead of 
being permitted to draw a £150 Dill, as was at first tacitly agreed, 
I was informed that the Directors had recommended economy, 
and that I could be permitted to draw only £50, that is £200 per 
annum instead of £600 per annum! I immediately resigned my 
office, and requested leave to withdraw my services from the asso- 
ciation ; but J was informed that was impossible until the bill was 
passed in the Legislature for reducing their duties on gold, because 
all the correspondence with the government, senate, end chamber 
of deputies, depended on me. I constantly protested against the 
outrage of thus detaining me; but, although two years and a-half 
expired before their aim was accomplished, I still continued to 
perform the whole of my varied duties as before, most conscien- 
tiously. The chief commissioner at length conressed, that, unless 
I would consent to give him a release, he would not acquiesce in 
my departure until the expiration of the term of my first ngree- 
ment, although cancelled by subsequent appointments. Impatient 
to free myself from so onerous an engagement, I suffered the re- 
lease to be thus extorted. On my return, therefore, I laid my 
claim for arrears as secretary only before the Directors, amounting 
in two years and a-half to £500, not insisting on the £200 a-vear 
verbally agreed on for extra services, which would have been 
£500 more, and which the Directors know Iam justly entitled to: 
but Messrs. Freshfield, relying on the extorted release, say I have 
made an unfounded claim, althongh I doubt if a court of equity 
would confirm such decision, if I were to sue for the whole sum. 

In my next communication I shall lay before your readers some 
further information relative to the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association, the mode of conducting the slave-trade in the Brazils 
generally, and interesting matter about some other mining asso- 
ciations, who-e operations are all carried on there by slaves, 
whilst their offices, directors and share-holders are in LONDON. 

I am respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F. A. KENTISH. 
13 November, 1840. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
From the work of Prof. Adam.) 
THE BRITISH LAW OF SLAVERY IN INDIA. 


Tr now remains to show what is the British law of slavery in 
India: and this might be stated in a single sentence, viz., that it 
is a confirmation, with modifications, of the Hindu and Moham- 
medan laws of Slavery; but in order to do justice to the British 
government of India, and to furnish a clear conception of the whole 
case, it is necessary to explain the principle on which that 
confirmation professes to be based. 

An extensive territory, by cession or conquest, had through the 
agency of the East India Company, hecome subject to the crown 
and sovereignty of Great Britain. A primary and essential duty of 
every just government towards its subjects, is that of ea 
and entoreing an equitable system of law, adapted to their actua 
confition and circumstances, and calculated to yee them in the 
secure enjovment of their rights, natural and acquired. In the 
view of this obligation, by various statutes in the reign of George 
III., a supreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief justice 
and three other judges, was establisned at Calcutta, and the bene- 
St of the laws of England, as far as applicable to India, was 
extended by the iegislatuve to all persons residing within the town 
of Calcutta, and ey to all British subjects, natives of 
Great Britain, or their descendants, resident in India or elsewhere 
within the limits of the East India Company’s exclusive trade. 
But the laws of England were justly decined inapplicable to the 
native population, who, whether Mohammedans or Hindus, were 
previously in 5 of their respective written laws, under 
which they had acquired property by descent, purchase, gift, and 
other modes, and which they had been educated and habituated to 
regard and venerate as sacred. There was accordingly in 
the statutes above-mentioned, a reservation of the laws and 
usages of the native inhabitants of Calcutta in cases of inhe- 
ritance and succession to lands, rents, and goods, and all 
mutters of contract and dealing between party and party, as 
well as the rights and authorities of fathers and masters of 
families; that is, in all such cases, native laws and usages were to 
be reenenived and maintained. In 1772, the laws and usages of 
the native inhabitants of the provinces were as distinctly recognised. 


for preserving to the natives their own laws and usages. In suits 
regarding succession, inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all reli- 
gious usages and institutions, the Mohammedan laws with respect 
to Mohaminedans, and the Hindu laws with regard to Hindus, are 
to be considered the general rules, by which the {uoge are to form 
their decision? This then, was an original, and has always con- 
tinued to be a primary rule of British law in India ; and if the 
fundamental principle of all civil laws, is, that thcy ought to be 
‘suitable to the genius of the people,’ subject to their authority 
and operation, the wisdom, the justice, and the humanity of adop- 
ting and adhering to it, must be pronounced equally honourable 
to the British nation and government, and conducive to the pro- 
tection and contentment of the natives of India. 

Under this rule, however—this wise, just and humane rule—for 
giving the natives the benefit of their own civil laws 1 
succession, inheritance, marriage, caste, and all religious usages an 
institutions, the question carly arose whether it was applicable to 
cases of slavery. In 1798, this question was referred to the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut, the supreme court of civil judicature on all 
questions of native law, and. it was ea eae admitted by that 
court, that slavery was not included in the Ictter of the rule. 
Slavery, as we have seen, both in the Hindu and Mohammedan 
systems, has provisions of law proper to that subject, and distinct 
from those which regulate succession, inheritance, marriage, and 
caste. Nor can slavery be deemed one of the religious usages or 
institutions either of the Hindus or Mohammedans, The rule is 
not, at least directly and strictly, applicable to questions of perso- 
nal freedom and bondage, and the Sudder Dewany Adawlut had 
the strongest ground for denying thet slavery was included in the 
letter of the rule. And yet, in the face of this admission or denial 
voluntarily made by the court that body, as if straining a point 
—not to protect the interests of the community, not to extend 
the shield of justice over those whom the mere letter of the law 
would have left unguarded,—but to inflict a lasting curse on 
socicty, and to rivet the fetters of the slave, whom, by their own 
acknowledgment, the plain and direct letter of the law would 
have liberated from his honds—that body, as if straining a point 
for such a purpose, delivered the opinion that the spirit of the 
rule for observing the Mohammedan and Hindu laws, was apple 
cable to cases of slavery, and this construction was confirmed by 
the governor-general in council, under date the 12th April, 1798. 
This construction has never heen reversed, and it is the foundation 
on which slavery in British India legally rests at the present day. 


ANOMALIES OF THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF SLAVERY UNDER THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, 

How strange and anomalous is that state of the law of which 
we have now taken an imperfect survey! First, we see the 
British government, which has placed itself at the head of a 
crusade against slavery in Europe, Africa, and America, blindly 
permitting a delegated government to legalize it amongst 
a hundred millions cf British subjects in Asia. Next, we 
see, that delegated government legalizing, not one system, but 
two distinct systems of slavery ; calling one of them out of a 
state of illegality which had lasted seven or eight hundred years, 
into a state of practical and ettective legality ; and legalizing both 
of these systems of slavery, not bf a formal, well-considered, and 
earefully framed enactments, which would have been of course 
submitted for the approbation or disapprobation of the Imperial 
parliament, but thus depriving Nane of thousands of its 
native subjects of their persopal liberty, and consigning them and 
their posterity to slavery, by a side-wind, by a mere interpreta- 
tion, and, as I contend, by a gross misinterpretation of a rule 
which gives Hindus and Mohammedans the benefit of their own 
laws in all suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage, 
caste, and all religious usages and institutions, but which makes 
not the slightest mention of slavery. Next, we see two branches 
of this delegated government, at Madras and Bombay, professing 
to give full effect in all its provisions to the act of parliament 
which makes the slave-trade felony, and the legal adviser of the 
latter government even holding that it commands the liberation 
of discontented slaves, and prohibits the restoration of fugitive 
slaves ; while another branch of this delegated government, in 
Bengal, assumes the power, by its own sole authority, to set aside 
one-half of the same act, that which relates to the importation and 
exportation of slaves by land into the East India Company’s 
territories, in place of which it applies another enactment, with 
different penaltics of its own, and recognises the absolute and 
unconditional obligation of restoring runaway slaves, not only to 
their masters, being British subjects, but even to the governments 
and subjects of foreign states. Next, we see, as an effect of these 
proceedings, that while under the Madras government the impor- 
tation or exportation of slaves by land or sea is punishable as 
felony; under the Bengal government, the importation and 
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exportation of slaves by sea only is punishable as felony, 
the importation of slaves by land is punishable as a mis- 
demeanor, and for the exportation of slaves by land no legal 

upishment whatsoever has been provided. Lastly, while the 
Madras vernment continues to permit the sale of slaves by its 
own officers, at least in satisfaction of judicial decrecs, and 
generally by private slave-owners, and while the Bengal govern- 
ment recognises all transfers of slaves by sale, gift, or succession in 
the oldest provinces subject to British sway, the provinces most 
familiar with the spirit and practice of the British government, 
and in which a prohibition of the traffic in human flesh might 
have been 3 with the least danger to the public order and 
tranquillity, and the least injury to individual rights ; we see the 
latter government in the southern Mahratta country, a new 
acquisition, where the British rule was strange, where native 


customs and were little known, where the danger and 
injury were likely to be the greatest, suddenly, totally, and 
absolutely prohibit the sale of slaves—slaves hitherto deemed 


‘a marketable commodity,’ and the sale of them ‘an estab- 
lished custom’—and this done, as far as appears, without 
murmur or objection on the part of the people, without the 
slightest effervescence of public feeling. If slavery is to con- 
tinue in India, it must surely be adinitted that the state of 
the law relating to it which I have exhibited, abounding in 
inconsistencies and contradictions, demands investigation, revision, 
and amendment. 


THE NUMBER OF SLAVES. 

‘In attempting to form such an estimate, we must, I think, 
ut out of view the calculation that in Southern India there are 
E 000,000 of Pariar, all of whom are slaves, since this probably 
does not sufficiently distinguish between those classes of natives 
who are socially degraded without being slaves, and those who are 
held as slaves in the strict and legal sense. In estimating the total 
number of slaves in British India, properly so called, we must also 
omit the estimates that have been given respecting the number in 
native states and jagheers, as Cochin, Travancore, Mysore, and 
Coorg, and the jaghcers of the Southern Mahratta country which 
are governed by native princes and chieftains. Thus in Travan- 
core it has been estimated that there are 130,000 slaves, in Cochin 
12,000, in the Southern Mahratta country 15,000, of whom one- 
half may be assigned to the Mahratta Jagheers and to the do- 
minions of the Kolapore Raja, while of the number in Mysore 
and Coorg no estimate has been obtained. It is, however, to be 
borne in mind, that although the British government cannot be 
held answerable for the existence of slavery in these dependent 
native states and principalities, yet its indirect influence over them 
is powerful, and any measures tending to the improvement of the 
condition of slaves or to the extinction of slavery in the neigh- 
bouring British provinces, if accompanied by proper representa- 
tions to the native princes and chiefs, would probably lead to the 
adoption of similar measures in their dominions and territories. 
With these omissions, the following estimates of the number of 
slaves in British districts and provinces would appear to be 

approximations to the truth :— 


Silhet í 5 z . 80, 000 
Behar : . ie : 22,722 
e ; ; : 8 11,061 
; atta count British portion 7,500 
he re bree aioe, 
Canara . P 8 ; 80,000 
Malabar . ; : 100,000 
321,283 


This is exclusive of the following districts and provinces, respeet- 
ing which no definite estimate of numbers has been obtained ; 
viz :—Dacea Jelalpoor, where the custom of disposing of persons 
already in a state of slavery is common throughout the country ; 
N where women of the poorer classes when left widows 
sell their children to procure food; Rungpoor, where ‘among the 
domestics are both male and female slaves, and where all the girls 
belonging to seventy-eight sets of female dancers and singers § are 
3 when children; Dinajpoor, where «slaves are very 
w ;’ Purneah, where there ‘ are various classes of slaves ? Assam, 
where all the domestics are slaves,’ and where, according to the 
latest account, slavery still continues to a very considerable 
tent; Arracan, where slavery is tolerated in all shapes; the 
Tenasserim provinces, where the custom of debtor-slav or 
see labour prevails universally ;’ the Mergui Archipelago, 
where the inhabitants are hunted to be made slaves ; Boglipoor, 
where slaves are stated to exist; Ramghur, where they are em- 
loyed by native chiefs for the purposes of private revenge ; 
1 where both bond slavery and unconditional slavery 
exist; Dehra Doon, where ‘slavery is dying a natural death; 
» Where domestic slaves do not exceed one or two hun- 
> and Tanjore, where predial slaves’ ‘amount to many 
thousands,’ 
Upon the whole, I am of opinion that the very lowest 
estimate we can form of the total Araber of slaves, subjects of the 
government in India, is 500,000; and I deem it highly 
probable that a thorough and faithful census would show that the 
number does not fall short of ONE MILLION, 


THE VARIOUS SOURCES OF SLAVERY. 


Of the various sources of slavery that havo been mentioned, 
there ia not one that every Englishman, every subject or citizen 
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of afree government, must not condemn. The enslavement of 
captives in war, the sale of free children by their nts, the kid- 
napping of children, the importation of slaves, the sale of erimi- 

, outcasts, concubines, and their offspring, the sale of freemen 
by themselves—all are either expressly forbidden by law, or are 
the customs of barbarous times and governments to mentioned 
only tobe denounced. Can it be consistent with justice and hu- 
manity, by perpetuating slavery, to perpetuate the operation and 
cae of causes which justice and humanity must and do con- 

emn. | 


TREATMENT OF AGRESTIC SLAVES. 

The food, clothing, and habitations of the field-slaves are on the 
lowest 1752 1 scale. With respect to their dwellings, Buchanan 
states that they erect for themselves small huts that are little 
better than large baskets; and so very impure are all castes of 
slaves held that thcy are obliged to erect them at a distance 
from the habitations of the free castes. In Malabar the allow- 
ance of clothing consists of a waist-cloth to men, and a fragment 
to females which is just large enough to wrap round their Joins, 
and is of the value of Gd. to Is. In some districts this is given 
hut once a year, but more generally twice. As a substitute for 
these waist-clothes it is very common with slaves, especially in 
the retired parts of the country, to wear bunches of leaves, 
generally of the wild plantain tree, supported by a fibre of some 
tree or vine. In Canara the allowance of clothing is six cubits of 


cloth, a blanket, and a cloth to cover the head, for a man; four 


cubits of cloth for a woman; and four enbits for a child. Hindu 
female slaves, according to established custom, wear no upper 
rments ; but female slaves, particularly those belonging to 
oghammedan masters, adorn their persons with necklaces of 
cowry shells, glass beads, brass bracelets, and finger and ear rings. 
In Canara the daily allowance of food to a male slave is one and 
a half sers, or about three pounds, of coarse rice, two rupees’ 
(say a dollar's) weight of salt, and a little betel-nut and leaf, the 
three last-mentioned articles being optional ; to a female slave one 
ser, or two pounds of rice; and to a child, three-fourths of a ser, 
or a pound and a-half. In Malabar the allowance to a male slave is 
from one and a-half to one and three-quarters sers of rice, that is, 
from three pounds to three pounds and a-half; and to a female 
slave from one to one and a-quartcr sers, that is, from two pounds 
to two pounds and a-half. The young and aged are generally 
allowed half of what able-bodicd men and women receive, pro- 
vided they do some work. The daily wages of a field-labourer, 
who is a freeman, is about a-third more than that of a slave, 
and moreover he works only till noon, whereas the slave lias to 
toil from morning until evening, with no other sustenance than 
his morning’s rice-water and his evening meal, after which he has 
to keep watch by turns at night. When the slaves are not regu- 
larly employed, the daily allowance of food is seldom more than 
half of what it is in working seasons, and very often even that 
scanty allowance is withheld, which obliges them to seek work 
from strangers ; or if residing in those remote parts where there 
is no demand for their labour, they are left to eke out a miserable 
existence by feeding upon wild yams, and such refuse as would 
be sought after only by extreme wretchedness, and not unfre- 
quently they are tempted by the cravings of hunger to rob 
rdens of their fruit. Mr. Greme, recently acting governor of 
adras, uses the following language :— the slave in the interior 
is a wretched, half-starved, diminutive creature, stinted in his 
food, and exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, whose state 
demands that commiseration and amelioration which may con- 
fidently be expected from the humanity of the British govern- 
ment.“ Alas! the expectation, however confident, has hitherto 
been vain and fruitless! In Tanjore, indeed, the government 
humanely attached to the house of each of the slaves, in common 
with the other householders who are not landowners, a small 
piece of land as garden, tax-free ; and this is the only instance of - 
care for the personal comfort of the slaves that I have found on 
record, aud to this the government was stimulated by the benevo- 
lence of one of their own servants. It should also be mentioned 
that on occasion of marriages, deaths, and other extraordinary 
events either of joy or sorrow, small presents are made to the 
slaves by their masters, of money, clothes, oil, pepper, salt, and 
tobacco, but the two latter, especially the tobacco, though a 
n of life in a humid elimate like Malabar, (where the 
annual fall of rain averages 140 inches, being more than three 
times what it is in the adjoining province of Coimbatore, or in 
any part of the Coromandel coast), are less common than for- 
merly, owing to the greatly enhanced price to the consumer, 
ially in tlie vicinity of the Ghaut mountains, since the esta- 
blishment by the company of a monopoly in those two articles. 
Thus we see the East India company’s government, under tem- 
porary and individual influence, increasing the comforts of the 
slave in Tanjore ; and under the permanent influence of its own 
ate g and monopolizing spirit, lessening those comforts in 
bar. 

By the ancient laws of Malabar a proprietor is accountable to 
no person for the life of his own slave, but is the legal judge of 
his offences, and may punish them by death. At the present day 
all slaves are under the nominal protection of the law. Masters 
cannot take their lives without incurring the penalty of murder. 
They are also perfectly competcnt witnesses in all cases, civil or 
criminal, whether 1 freemen or others; and yet tlie evidence 
is strong that the law, in its actual administration, does not 
extend its shield over them. Mr. Græme, already quoted, says 
that the interference of the magistrate’ for the protection of 
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slaves ‘is so systematically withheld, that they could not with 
any prudent regard to the interests of themselves and families 
resort to a higher power.’ ‘How stands the fact between the 
slave and his master!’ asks Mr. Baber. Can it be denied that 
their excluded condition, their ignorance, their poverty, their 
impurity, compared with the ability, the affluence, the influence, 
and high bearing of those they have to contend with, do present 
insuperable obstacles in the way of their getting redress, unless 
their masters step forward to seo justice done to them!“ And 
is jt to be expected that their masters will step forward to see 
justice done to their slaves against their own injustice? In like 
manner, Mr. Campbell states that violence and cruelty on the 
part of the master are punishable ; but he does“ not think that 
the civil magistrate has sufficient summary power to interfere for 
their due protection.“ The usual modes of punishment are 
flogging, putting in the stocks, and working them in chains. 
Formerly the practice prevailed of cutting off the noses of the 
slaves, and although this is now illegal, the practice has not 
wholly ceased. Mr. Baber tried a case in which it was proved 
that four slaves, belonging to the same owner, had had their 
noses amputated, and that although the case had come before the 
magistrate, no steps had been taken to bring the perpetrators of 
such horrid barbarities to justice. The slaves themselves pre- 
ferred no complaints, for having no means of subsistence indepen- 
dent of their owners or employers, their repairing to and attending 
upon a public court is a thing physically impossible. Even if 
those provisions of the regulations that require all complaints to 
be preferred in writing were dispensed with in favour of the 
slaves, and they were exempted from the payment of tolls at the 
numerous ferries they would have to pass, and an allowance were 
made to them by government during their detention at the 
courts, still, unless forfeiture of the right of property over slaves 
was the penalty for ill-usaze, their situation would only become 
more intolerable than it was before they complained. Slaves are 
thus practically at the merey of their masters, and beyond the 
pale of the law. There is hardly,’ says Mr. aber, a sessions 
of gaol-delivery the calendars of which (though a vast number of 
crimes are occurring which are never reported) do not contain 
cases of wounding and even murdering slaves, chiefly brought to 
light by the efforts of the police ; though generally speaking, they 
are the most enduring, unresisting, and unoffending classes of the 
people.’ 
THE SLAVE POPULATION STATIONARY OR DECREASING, 


By a census taken in 1807 of all Canara, the total number of 
inhabitants was found to be 576,640, and in 1827, the gross popu- 
lation amounted to nearly a million; making an increase of 70 
per cent. in twenty years, while the slave-population has been 
stationary. In like manner in 1806-7 the general population of 
Malabar was, according to Mr. Wardon’s estimate, 700,000, and 
in 1827 it amounted, by Mr. Sheffield's returns, to 1,003,466. The 
increase in the general population has thus been nearly as great as 
in Canara, while, according to Mr. Warden’s evidence before the 
select committee of the House of Lords, the slave-population of 
Malabar has been diminishing. How are these facts to be 
explained exccpt on the supposition that the increase of the slave- 
population has been checked hy scanty fare, hard work, and cruel 
treatment?“ 

TIIE PRICES OF SLAVES. 


A slave of the highest class may be hired from his master for 
seven and a half fanams per annum, equal to 3s. Hd. The lowly 
Pooliar Cherumar, who compose more than half the aggregate 
lave-population, may be hire for two and two and a-half fanams 
per annum, equal to 1s. and Is. 3d. The average annual hire of a 
slave is estimated at five funains, equal to 2s. Gd. The sale-prices 
are correspondent. A slave of the highest class will fetch 250 old 
gold fanams, equal to Gl. 5s. A man of the lowest class will fetch 
48 fanams, equal to 1]. 4s. ; a woman, 30 fanams, equal to 15s. ; 
a boy, 20 fanams, equal to 108.; and a girl 15 fanams, equal to 
7s. 6d. The average selling price of all castes, of which twenty 
are enumerated, is 132 old gold fanams, equal to 3l. Gs. Such is 
the market value of human cattle in British Iudia. 


REVENUE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY SUPPLIED BY SLAVE-SALES. 


In the preceding sketch of the incidents belonging to predial 
slavery under the Madras presidency, there are many circumstances 
which cannot but be regarded with shame by every British 
subject possessed of the common feelings of humanity ; hut the 
sale of slaves away from their birth-place and families for arrears 
of revenue to the government furnishes the last touch to the dark 
picture. | When the people of England are informed, on the 
undoubted authority of trusted and experienced servants of the 
East India company, that the enormous revenuc of that company 
is not only wrung from an abjectly impoverished people, but that 
up to 1819, it was in part obtained by the open and authoritative 
wile of slaves belonging to revenue defaulters, involving the 

rmanent separation of parents from each other and from their 
children; and that at the present day the sale of slaves, 
not by the government, but by their masters, for the payment 
of government revenue, is still practised, it may be hoped that 
public indignation will be so distinctly expressed as to draw 
attention to the entire system of Indian government of which this 
is only one feature. 


TREATNENT OF DOMESTIC SLAVES. 
I am equally doubtful of the uniform good treatment of 
domestic slaves. Although Ido not question the kin ln ess and 
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lenity with which in a majority of instances they are regarded, 
yet there are several facts and considerations which prevent this 
admission from being made without exception. It is scarcely cone 
ceivable that the absolute authority which the master possesses 
over the stave should not frequently be abused, and according] 
many of the cases ee before the courts are cases of rials 
treatment of various kinds and in various degrees, Exclusive of 
cases of this kind brought before the company’s courts, I re- 
collect that during my residence in Calcutta a Mohammedan 
lady was tried before the supreme court for the murder of a slave- 
girl, and I should add was acquitted, according to my recollection 
of the case, but the proof of cruel treatment was overwhelming, 
Another consideration is, that, according to Mr. Colebrooke’s 
statement, it is chiefly from the class of domestic slaves that the 
concubines of Mussulmans and Hindus are taken; and that, in 
conformity with the law of slavery, the persons of all unmarried 
female slaves are at the absolute command of their masters. It is 
impossible to doubt that snch a relation must produce much 
degradation and suffering to the female slaves. Then, again, the 
profligate sisterhoods of Rangpur, described in a former paper, all 
of which consist of girls purchased when young, and to be 
reckoned as domestic slaves, no doubt are contented with their 
lot, but it is contentment with prostitution and infamy. If we 
turn to the male domestic slaves, we shall find many of them 
equally degraded and maltreated. A considerable class of them 
is composed of cunnchs—a name which describes them as objects 
of the most barbarous and inhuman cruelty. Still further, in 
Ramehur male slaves are employed by their masters for purposes 
of revenge and assassination ; if they succeed and are apprehended, 
to be sacrificed to the laws, if they fail and return to their masters, 
to be sacrificed by them. To all this, it is necessary only to add 
that the custom of the Gorakhpur district gives the master the 
power to sell the members of a slave-family apart from each 
other: and we shall be convinced that the treatment of domestic 
slaves under the Bengal presidency is by no means universally 
of that mild and considerate character which it has been described 
to be. 


THE SPIRIT AND OPERATION OF THE COMPANY'S GOVERNMENT IN 
RESPECT OF SLAVERY. 


The reforms of the law and practice of slavery that have been 
unsuccessfully proposed hy the good and wise in India, enable us 
to estimate the spirit and operation of the East India company’s 
government in connexion with that subject. However unin- 
formed and apathetic the majority of European residents in India 
may be respecting slavery, its evils are known and acknowledged, 
undenied and undeniable, by the government. The aerate 
and disinterested representations of some of the most enlighten 
and philanthropic servants of the East India company have left 
the government no excuse on the plea of ignorance; and to 
remedy the admitted evils of slavery in India only two methods 
can be proposed, viz., regulation or abolition, All the reforms 
that have been enumerated, contemplate regulation—not without 
a view to abolition ultimately, and by gradual approaches—but 
primarily and principally regulation of an existing institution 
still to be maintained and enforced. Now it is a fact that since 
1808, when Mr. Richardson under the Bengal presidency, and 
since 1812, when Mr. Baber under the Madras presidency, first 
endeavoured to awaken the attention of government to the claims 
of humanity in connexion with this subject, the law and the 
practice of slavery under the British government in India have 
remained essentially the same, without improvement or miti 
tion, up to the present year, 1840. During the whole of that 
period nothing whatever has been done to control the power of 
the master, to protect the rights, to lighten the burthens, and to 
increase the comforts of the slave, or to prepare the way for 
placing master and slave in a different relation to each other. 
This fact would seem to admit of different explanations. It may 
be that the governing powers both in India and England decmed 
that slavery originating in crime and violence, maintained by 
eruelty ee oppression, and productive only of vice and misery, 
did not admit of regulation, and that its only effectual cure was 
abolition—extinction—the immediate and complete emancipation 
of the slave. No such idea appears to have entered their minds. 
Slavery has continued to bo the law of the land, and therefore 
necessarily in some measure a subject of regulation : and not a 
single movement has been made towards the enfranchisement of 
the slave-population. It may be that the governing powers in 
India ad England, dissatisfied with the inadequate reforms of 
Messrs. Richardson, Harington, Baber, and Campbell, which 
would have unquestionably left much evil unremedied, have been 
engaged in devising and discussing and settling other and more 
searching and effectual measures of their own. It might have 
been expected that such deliberations would have produced some 
fruit before the year 1840, stimulated as they ought to have been 
by the express requisition of the Imperial parliament in 1833, 
a to the government of India, to mitigate the state of 
slavery, to ameliorate the condition of slaves, and to extinguish 
slavery in India as soon as practicable. But the fact is, that, with 
the exception of occasional calls for information from the subor- 
dinate local officers of government, official letters in reply to these 
calls written amid the pressure of current revenue, police, or 
judicial business, and abstracts of these letters by a clerk, or reports 
founded on them by an under-secretary, only to be added to the 
mass of papers already existing on the subject unread and un- 
e Witli these exceptions the East India companys 
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government have equally neglected the recommendations of their 
own ablest servants and the requisitions of the Imperial parlia- 
ment. The painful and disgraceful truth is, that the East India 
company, admitting—compelled by the testimony of their own 
most trustworthy servants to admit—the existence of slavery and 
the reality of its evils, have been content to continue to legalize 
slavery, to tolerate its evils, and to discourage, reject or consign 
to forgetfulness cvery suggestion dictated by justice or benevo- 
lence for their removal or mitigation. In this matter they have 
deliberately and svstematically disregarded and neglected a grave 
and solemn duty of government, involving the rights and liberties 
of hundreds of thousands of British subjects 5 under their 
authority, and they have thereby, so far, shown themselves 
unworthy of the high trust reposed in them by the crown 
and parhament of Great Britain—unworthy of the respect and 
confidence of the friends of humanity aud civilization throughout 
the world. 


THE TIME TO ABOLISH SLAVERY IS COME. 


Either then slavery in India is the halcyon state which it has 
been described to be, or it is not. If it is, then let us lose not a 
moment; let us avail ourselves of the fortunate occasion; let us 
abolish slavery without delay, while the master is so favourably 
disposed towards the slave, while the slave has so loyal an attach- 
ment to the master, while the fetters have been allowed almost to 
fall off by the one and are scarcely felt by the other, and while 
every circumstance promises an easy passage from a state of ser- 
vitude to a state of liberty. This is just the time and the occa- 
sion which a wise statesman wonld desire, and which he would 
signalize by a prompt and decisive act of liberal policy. But if 
the case is otherwise,—if slavery in India is not the mild and 

ntle, the innocent, harmless, and benevolent thing which it has 

n represented—if in a very large majority of instances it 
presents a picture of nakedness and starvation ; of perpetual, 
compulsory, and unrequited labour; of stocks, floggings, chains, 
and murders; of slaves sold to strangers and torn away from 
their birth-place, families separated, and all the bonds of natural 
affection snapped asunder to meet the demands of a forcien, a 
cruel, and an avaricious government; of temptations held out to 
kidnappers to steal children, and to hard-hearted parents to scll 
their own offspring to supply the demands of private debauchery 
and of public prostitution—if these are the chief features of 
slavery in India—if these are the crimes whose cry ascends to 
Heaven to witness against us,—in this also let us lose not a 
moment; let us relieve ourselves, our nation, and as far as depends 
Upon us our race, froin the oppressive burthen of such dire, such 
black, such flagrant iniquities; and if the English people have 
hitherto in ignorance tolerated such abominations, practised or 
permitted in their name, let them do so no 1 ut with a 
voice of indignation, that shall strike shame and dismay into the 
hearts of its money-seeking rulers, demand that slavery in British 
India be instantly and for ever abolished. 


CONCLUDING APPEAL. 


But it will be said that the question docs not lie between the 
master and the slave, but between the master and the governinent 
which has legalized slavery and legalized the master's property in 
the slave. To this it may be replied, that human law is merely 
an expression of the will of individual men, and that no man, or 
number of men can change wrong into right. The right, therc- 
fore of the slave to himself is unaffeeted by the act of any 
govermnent, But a government cannot be expected to admit its 
own sulemn act to be wrong without good reason assigned, which 
et ormay not convince, and, therefore, let it be further remarked, 
and repeated, if necessary, a thousand times, that even according 
to the existing law of slavery in British India, on the high autho- 
rity of Mr. Macnaghten, ‘tHoUsANDs are at this moment living in 
@ state of hopeless and contented, though UNAUTHORISED boudage. 
Let it be further observed, that slavery in India has not been 
legalised by a formal enactment of the British parliament, nor 
even of the British Indian government, but by a mere interpre- 
tation, and, as I firmly believe and maintain, by a gross and 
pe pablo mis-interpretation, of a rule of law which, it is admitted 

y the expounders, makes not the slightest mention of, or allusion 
to, slavery. If this alleged misinterpretation of the law should be 
established by competent authority, then tle whole question of 
slavery, in India is settled, andin no instance does the master 
possess a legal any more than a rightful property in the slave. 

Finally, let it be assumed that the law of slavery in India is 
what it is generally supposed to be, and that the legal property 
of the master in the slave is undisputed and indisputable. Then 
let the government and people of England consider the small 
number of slaves compared with the whole population, at tlie 
most, probably one million in a hundred millions ; let them 
remember the low prices of slaves in India as already specified; 
let them reflect on the eighteen or twenty millions sterling 
annually wrung from the people of India, and lavished on unne- 
cessary wars and armaments, or on wasteful civil establishments, 
at home and abroad, by which an official aristocracy are enabled 
to trample on the necks of the subject people; and then let them 
determine whether a small portion of this revenue might not be 
more justly, more humanely, and more honourably employed in 
8 from their masters the freedom of a million of British 
zubjects held in legal bondage. Nor let it be forgotten that 
the decree has alrea y gone forth from the parliament of Great 
Britain, that means shall be taken ‘ forthwith’ to mitigate the 


= of slavery, to ameliorate the condition of slaves, to extin- 


guish slavery itself throughout British India, so soon as such 
extinction shall be practicable and sate,’ and to prepare and 
transmit drafts of laws and regulations for these purposes; but 
that up to the present time, that is, after a lapse of seven years, 
ora full third of the period for which the government of India has 
been delegated to the East India company, notwithstanding the 
urgency of the injunction addressed to them from the highest 
authority, slavery has not been extinguished ; the condition of 
slaves has not been ameliorated ; the state of slavery has not been 
mitigated ; drafts of laws and regulations for these purposes have 
not been prepared and transmitted ; nothing whatever has been 
done or attempted by the Last India company or by their local 
government to render the accomplishment of the will of Parlia- 
ment more pricticable or more safe than it was or was deemed in 
1835 5 and from criminal inattention to a high and sacred trust, 
everything remains in the state in which it then was. Shall these 
things be and not excite shane, indignation, reprehension, reform! 
It is for the people, the parliament, and the government of 
England to determine. 


TEXAS. 

[As the recognition of Texas has been lately mooted again in some of 
the papers, we insert the following letter from the pen of Mr. Birney, 
which appeared in the Timesa few weeks since, but which has not vet 
been put on record in our colusius. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Sin, — My attention has just now been particularly called to an 
article signed“ A., in the Times of tlie, th ult. in which reasons 
in great variety and abundance are set forth, why the policy of the 
British government in refusing to recognise the Texans as an in- 
dependent state should be changed. 

Although diftering widely from the writer of that article in 
several of the statements and opinions he has hazarded, I should 
not, being a stranger, feel it incumbent on me publicly to attempt 
their correction, if any other person had taken on himself that 
task ; and if, asa citizen of the United States, carnestly desirous of 
secing the peaceful and lawful extinguishment of slavery there, I 
did not fully believe that a departure now by this government from 
the course it has heretofore observed towards the Texans would, 
in a great degree, neutralize the effect of the example set in her 
Slave Emancipation Act iu the United States, ad render com- 
paratively ineftectual the efforts in behalf of negro emancipation 
now being made there, because of the aid and encouragement it 
could not fail to give to the slave interest in that country. 

“A.” ought to have remembered that the present unanimity of 
the people and government of England in making opposition to 
slavery and the slave-trade—the settled policy of the country is the 
result of not less than half a century’s 1 of the subjeet in 
all its evil relations and bearings. So persevering and so sincerely 
(as its great cost will prove) has England ursued this policy, that 
her reputation has become to a considcrable extent identified with 
its consistent maintenance; and she is too wise to undervalue, and 
{ would trust, too virtuous to relinquish, the solid advantages in 
every point of view, both at home and abroad, of a national cha- 
racter based on justice and humanity. „A.,“ if an Englishman, 
ought not lightly to have derogated trom that character by insinu- 
ating that his countrymen would look on the act of formally re- 
establishing slavery, where it had once been totally abolished, as 
less eriminal and detestable when done by the Texans, because 
they were of British and Protestant descent, than they would had 
it been done by people of another stock and of a diferent faith. 
To the impartial, the advantages which their descent and their re- 
ligion are supposed to confer only make their deed of shame appear 
the more execrable, and therefore the more worthy of public re- 
buke and condemuation. 

The truth is, England is the last nation on the globe to which 
the Texans ought to have come asking anything in the way of 
comity or respect. With the United States success in their appli- 
cation to be treated as an independent power was to he expected 
as a matter of course. The United States is a slave-holding nation, 
and its government for the last twenty vears has been adininistered 
almost wholly in accordance with the views of the slave-hoiding 
° — 7 . 
interest within itself. Indeed, had the Texans made their appli- 
cation to the United States with their insurgents’ armour on, thee 
should not have looked for a denial from an administration, which 
had long winked at the unlawful, yet notorious, midday enlist- 
ment of soldiers in every part of the country for their treachcrous 
onset on the Mexican territory. Neither with France ought the 
success of the Texans to have been unlooked for, so far as slavery 
entered into the pros and cons of the question of recognition, for 
France is yet a slave-holding nation. By this I would not be 
understood to mean that there were not other grounds on which 
France, in a manner the most honourable to herself, might have 
refused to recognize the independence of Texas, But that the 
Texans should expect of England any public testimony of her 
respect, or any return on her part corresponding to the offer of 
comity that has been made, so long as they persist in holding the 
position in which they voluntarily placed themselves at the outset 
of their career in relation to the African race, shows either an 
unaccountable ignorance of what England would consider as due 
to her own character, or a surpassing effrontery that makes them 
still more worthy of rebuke. I would ask your correspondent 
« A. to consider for a moment the attitude of the two parties, 
On the one hand, we have England pleading on the score of 
humanity, and, where that motive was not prevalent, subsidizing 
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the civilized nations of the world to unite with her in putting an 
end to the slave-trade, sending her ships into every sea, and watch- 
ing every coast suspected of entertuining the slaver, and paying, 
as the price of emancipation in her own dependencies, treasures 
more than enough to have bought Texas twice over; on the other 
hand, we have the Texans presenting to the world their deliberately 
written constitution of government, in which it is provided :— 

I. That slavery shall be established. 

2. That the Legislature shall have no power to emancipate. 

3. That the slave-holders shall not be allowed to emancipate 
without the consent of the Legislature. 

4. That the Legislature -expel from the country such of the 
coloured people as had not been reduced to bondage. [It is but a 
few months since the authorities of Texas issued a proclamation 
commanding the free coloured people to leave the country. } 

5. That Africans and negros might be introduced without 
limitation from the United States.* 

This is downright malicc—malice propense and aforethought— 
aimed too at the peace and happiness of that part of the human 
race whose unmerited sufferings for centuries ought to commend 
them to the warmest sympathics, as their weakness ought to the 
fullest protection, of the truly magnanimous and powerful nations 
of the civilized world. 

If to this treatment of the African rece be added, 

The ingratitude of the Texans for the uncxampled hospitality 
which Mexico showed to them as strangers ; 


The treachery with which they repaid the lavish generosity of 


Mexico, shown in donations by the league of the public domain, 
no other condition being required of them exccpt to settle on the 
land, and behave themselves in a peaceful and orderly manner; 


The false and hvpocritical outcry made to excite in their behalf 
rotestants, insinuating a denial of the well- 


the syin aiy of Pre 
known liberality of the Mexican govermnent in permitting such 


of them as were not of the established religion of the country to 


observe their own forms unmolested ; 


Their treatment of the natives (Indians) since they seized on the 


country, scarcely condescending even to the form of treating with 


e . . . . 
them tor their lands, but waging a relentless war of extermination 


against them; 


Their menaces and efforts to enlist the desperate of all countries 
with the intention to push their conquests to the very gates of 
Mexico, and to re-establish slavery throughout that vast empire. 
If, I say, all this—omitting a multitude of other things of the 
same type—be brouglit into the account against the Texans, they 


seem rather to resemble the strolling freebonters of the tenth and 


eleventh centuries, or the buccaneers of a later period, and to be 


better qualified to be received on equal terins of comity and inter- 
course with such bands than with the civilized nations of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Lest it may be thought that I have used terms of greater se- 
verity than the conduct of the Texans will justify, I take leave to 


add the following narrative, taken from an American newspaper of 


this vear. The editor saya, “ It is the account most fovourable to 
the Texans :— 

By a recent treaty with the Comanche Indians, it was stipn- 
lated, that if they would bring in thirteen white prisoners which 
they held in bondage, terms of peace would be granted to them. 
This they promised to do, and on the 15th ult. Colonel W. Cook, 
Adjutant-Gencral M'Leod, and several other gentlemen repaired 


to Sen Antonio at the time agreed on. On the 19th, sixty-five of 


the Comanches arrived, and with them they brought only one 
prisoner, a daughter of Mr. Lockhart ; for refusing to perform the 
other part of the treaty they refused to give any reason. 

“In the meantime the terms were explained to the chiefs, 
which wonld have been offered in case they had complied with 
their engagements ; and, as the troops under Captain Howard 
had become stationed, the twelve chiefs were informed that they 
were prisoners, and would be retained until they should send word 
to the rest of their company to restore the white captives in pos- 
sessiv. of their tribes, 8 

As the commissioners were retiring from the room, one chief 
sprang forward to pass the sentinel at the door, who in attempting 
to prevent him was stabbed by the Indian’s knife. Captain 
Howard received a severe wound in the same way, 

* Ihe rest of the chic: in the meanwhile drew their knives or 
their hows and arrows, and made a general attack. The soldiers 
fired and killed the whole twelve. The warriors in the yard 
fought with desperation. The company under Captain Reid soon 
repulsed them, and forced thein to take shelter in the stone build- 
ing new. A party after a while escaped, and gained the opposite 
side of the river, but they were pursned by a number of mounted 
men, under Colonel Wells, and all killed except a renegade 
Mexican, who was suffered to escape; the Indian women fought 
like tigers. 

* It may be asked why the provision authorising the introduction of 
Africans from the United States is made a part of the written constitu- 
tion, when it is not to be presumed that Africans have been imported 
into the United States since 1808, when Congress abolished the forei 
lave · trade? I know of no practical use for the provision, unless it de 
after blin ing the eves of strangers, ignorant of such devices, by declaring 
the direct importation of African slaves piracy—to continue the impor- 
tation of African slaves, by first landing them on the United States’ side 
ot the Sabine river (the boundary), and then ferrying them across to the 
Texas’ side. This would be “importing or admitting’ them from the 
United States, and therefore no violation of the letter of the constitution. 
Je is -a, that a brik bu-ines> is already carried on in this way on the 
Sabine. 
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“ The Texan loss was six killed and eight wounded ; among the 
former was Judges Thompson and Hood. 

“ All the fighting men of the Camanches, thirty-two in number, 
were killed, also three women and two children, who fell in the 
very midst of the melie ; twenty-seven women and children, and 
two old men, were made prisoners; not an individual escaped but 
a Mexican.” 

As far as your correspondent “ A.“ is entitled to an answer, I 
may deem it cnough to say, that he has brought forward no new 
ground of claim for the Texans—nothing, indeed, that was not 
competently known in this country when they first made their 
application to England to be treated as an independent power, 
But, as he is entitled to be set right as to some of the “ facts” on 
which he seems to rest, and thers to be guarded against too 
implicit a reliance on them, I propose examining a little further 
some of his statements. 

That there is much of the Texas land well suited to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton and sugar, is not to be denied ; but that Texas is 
gencrally admitted to be, in point of health, beauty, and fertility, 
the “garden of the continent,” is an assumption that is almost 
wholly unfounded, unless in the stories of speculators, in Texas 
lands, and other classes of adventurers, who find their account in 

rmeating not only the United States but other countries to pub- 
ish the praises of Texas, praises that are proportioned in their 
extravagance to the ignorance and gullibility of those to whom 
they address themselves. To what extent favourable accounts 
put forth at a distance by the Texans are to be relied on, the fol- 
owing extract from a Texas newspaper (the Houston Morning 
Star) of February 17, will serve to show. It purports to be a 
letter from Dr. Francis Moore, jun., one of the Texan senators, in 
reply to one of his constituents, who had asked him why he 
opposed taking the census, by which his county would have bee 
more fairly represented in the legislature. ‘ Dr. Moore says, in 
the first pluce :— 

“It was proved beyond a doubt that the population of the 
republic was not sufficiently great to authorize a constitutional 
increase of the representatives, and, consequently, the measure 
would have been useless, and the expense wasted. To those who 
have been accustomed to hear the inagnified pa of the popula- 
tion of Texas, as published in the United states journals, this 
account may seem chimerical ; but if any indiv‘dual doubts this 
assertion, by turning through the files of the Telegraph and no- 
ticing the votes in each county at the annual election, he will be 
convinced of this truth. ; 

*The second reason that induced me to vote against the bill, 
was, that it would injuriously affect our foreign relations. We 
are just on the point of opening communications with several 
foreign powers for the recognition of our independence and the 
extension of our commerce. If a census were taken at this junc- 
ture, and the result should be published to the world, showing our 
popr aoi to be less than one-fifth of its estimated limit, England, 

elgium, Spain, and other Powers might be disposed to regard us 
as too diminutive to deserve notice. dane General Henderson, 
when the bill was before the Senate, informed me, that in nego- 
tiating with the French minister for the late treaty, he was com- 
pelled to refer to the exaggerated reports of the United States 
Journals, in which the population of Texas is rated at from 300,000 
to 500,000. Had the census been taken, and the French minister 
enabled to refer to the statistical tables of the republic, and found 
the population less than the least sum above-mentioned (even Dr. 
Moore will not venture to say how much less), General Hender- 
son observed, he might not have considered the question relative 
to our recognition of sufficient importance to engage his attention.’ 

This account of Dr. Moore leads me strongly to suspect that 
your correspondent’s “30,000 choice riflemen, raised to resist 
foreign invasion,” are, after all, but little else than “ men in buck- 
rain,” or, if they be still insisted on, it must be admitted they are 
the largest standing army ever known to be raised out of so sm 
a population, including masters, and slaves, and overseers, and 
fugitives from justice, and supported by one 80 poor as the people 
of Texas must necessarily be. But the story of the “30,000 
riflemen,” taken in connexion with the 40,000 bales of cotton, the 
annual product, by no means tends to corrobate the statements of 
A, that Texas is “almost the only climate where the white 
man may raise sugar and cotton,” and “the only slave country 
where white (free) labonr is éncouraged and suffered to stand in 
competition with black (slave).” he quantity of raw cotton 
that it will take to make 40,000 bales is not an immoderate crop 
from 40,000 acres of the best land of Texas, if its fertility has not 
been overrated. The 40,000 acres can be cultivated, and the pro- 
duct prepared for market by 8000 average (slave) field hands, 
men, women, boys, and girls, taken promiscuously, besides as 
much Indian corn or other articles of food as will be required for 
the suppor of themselves and the cattle employed in the cultiva- 
tion. Now, on the supposition, that owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of Texas as a new country, only one-half the workin 
slaves are employcd in raising the staple article, we have 16, 
for the whole number of working slaves. Add to this number 
even more than a third, or 9,000, for all such as do not work, from 
whatever cause, and we have 25,000 for the whole number of 
slaves in Texas. 

Uncertain as these data for ascertaining the number of the 
slaves must necessarily be, there are none at hand even to be so 
much relied on for ascertaining the number of the whites. In 
their absence, however, it may be stated, that the emigrants to 
Texas in 1834, 1835, 1836, were for the most part adventurers in 
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the strictest sense—“ landless resolutes, without slaves, and 
indeed with but little of anything that they could call property. 
Since that time quite a considerable emigration of slave-holders 
of some substance has taken place from some of the more 
exhausted portions of the older slave states of the Union. Many 
of the Mississippi and Louisiana slave-holders having embarrassed 
themselves by their wild speculations in slaves and lands, and 
become insolvent by the change of times within the last two or 
three years, have escaped to Texas to avoid the process of the 
courts, running off their slaves with them. Fro:n these considera- 
tions, which, indefinite as they are, do yet furnish some clue, it 
may safely be said, that the whites do not exceed the slaves in a 
eater ratio than 2 to 1, or at the utmost 3 tol. The slaves 
ing sct down at 25,000 (a larger cstimate), and the whites at 
75,000, the whole population is 100,000. A deal of confi- 
dence is felt that the number here given is the :naximum; and 
the opinion is strengthencd by the fact, that the cotton-planting 
region of the United States, whence a large majority of the 
Texans emigr.ted, has suffered no perceptible diminution of its 
population, unless in a few insolvent neighbourhoods of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. It would be otherwise if 400,000, or 
,000, or even 200,000 people had removed from this section of 
the United States within the last four years. A“ would have 
his readers believe that the climate of ‘Texas is decidediy more 
favourable to labouring white men than that of the adjacent and 
other southern portions of the United States. He mistakes, if he 
supposes that this point is by any means a settled one. He has 
been much misled if he supposes that in Texas sluggish streams 
are nowhere to be found, nor rivers that never overflow their 
banks, nor swamps of great extent; or that a prairie country is 
more salubrious than one abounding in timber, or that his other 
fancies about the constancy and purity of the “trade breeze” in 
Texas will cver be realized. Texas is about as salubrious as 
Louisiana, or Albama, or e the causes which usually 
produce diseases in warm countries béing nearly the same in all of 
them. But the climate of Texas, as of tlie states just mentioned, 
is dangerous, and equally so to the health of labourers, black 
or white, who are not acclimated. Proof of this, in regard to 
the former, is found in the fact, that the plantcrs in the southern 
states make a wide difference in value between acclimated slaves 
and such as are brought fresh to their markets from the markets 
of Virginia or Kentucky, only five or six degrees further north. 
When, too, a planter wishes to sell his slaves, he does not fail to 
make known the fact that they are acelimated. Thus General 
Felix Houghton advertises for sale in a Natchez paper, of April 
6th, 1838—“ thirty-five very fine acclimated negros.” ‘he 
blacks of the south labour exposed to the sun without danger, and 
when the newly introduced white labourers sicken and die under 
its influence. It is not beenuse one set is black and the other 
white, but it is that the blacks have been born and brought up in 
the south, and the whites have been born and brought up in 
higher latitudes. If two labourers, a white and a black, brought 
up in England, and equal as to health, physical powers, &c., were 
transferred to Texas to labour in field cultivation, the chances of 
health and life would continue equal with them. I am not 
unaware, that gentlemen of the first intelligence would dissent 
from this opinion so far as the West India islands and other 
tropical countries are concerned. I am giving the conclusions to 
which my own mind has been led by long observation in the 
southern states, where the poorer classes of people who have no 
slaves labour in the fields as regularly as the slaves do, and with 
no greater injury to their health. No difference between them 
and the slaves, as to their capacity for labouring in the sun, is 
once thought of among themselves. The notion that the black 
only is qualified by natural temperament to cultivate the south is 
an Ape ogy tor slave-holding that has no just support in facts, and 
that will be put aside, it is to be hoped, by the philosophic inqui- 
sition already begun on this whole subject. 

The statement that Texas is “the only slave country in which 
white (free) labour is encouraged, and suffered to stand in imme- 
diate competition with black” (slave), is one to which it is difficult 
to attach any very satisfactory meaning. 

If it mean no more than that a white man may work in the 
fields, and receive the avails of his labour, then Texas has nothing 
ro in this part of its economies: this is common in all the 

ve states of the Union. But if it mean that the Texans having 
first adopted a system of slavery, intended to be perpetual, set on 
foot at the same time a systematic encouragement of free labour, 
its antagonist element, then I must say, I cannot credit the state- 
ment; J am driven rather to believe that A.” is misinformed, 
than that the Texans would attempt what would be so ineffective, 
so absurd; for so any project looking to a regular cncouragement 
of free labour by the side of slave must appear to those who are at 
all conversant with the blighting influence of the latter. 

No: free labour and slave labour cannot both prosper for any 
length of time in the same country. Labour, honourable as it is 
in itself, becomes dishonoured by being handed over to slaves. 
The free labourer fecls his very occupation contaminated. To 
avoid 5 himself he flies from it, and resorts for support 
to any levice or stratagem that will remove him furthest from 
assimilation in character or condition to the slave, who, despised 
by others, at last falls under his contempt. 

i here are dther topics presented in the communication of A.” 

ra I should be glad to examine were it not for the great 

poth to which this article is already extended. They ought not, 
oweyer, to be passed over wholly without notice. 
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As a free statc, Texas would very early be settled by an in- 
dustrious, growing, planting, population, who would soon become 
important customers to those who could supply them on the best 
terms with such manufactured articles as they would stand in 
need of. That it may yet become a free state is not to be de- 
spaired of, if England only remain true to the policy she has thus 
far observed. As a slave state it can never be a market of much 
importance to this or any other manufacturing country. As a 
slave state, too, it will be an everlasting eye-sore to the West 
India population, and in a multitude of ways countcractive of 
the humane policy of this country in reference to the African 
slave-trade. 

In opposition to what is“ asserted Ly A., I understand that 
the Texan flag is not recognized in the ports of this country, and 
that “As” authority for making the statement he has is 
questionable. No negotiation, it is belicved, has been or is on 
foot for such object. Thie comfort of the slave brought up in 
Maryland, Virginia, Keutucky, and the other slave-selling states 
of the Union, trom which Texas would be supplied, except in 80 
far as African slaves might be fraudulently introduced, would be 
poorly promoted by his being transported to Texas. In all the 
planting countries where provisions and clothes for the 
slaves are purchased from abroad, they are invariably dealt out 
scantily. The “comfort” of the slave in being sold from one 
country to another, notwithstanding the transfer involves a 
breaking up of every domestic tie, has ever been found to be 
“promoted” only pari pussu with the master’s interest in con- 
verting him into merchandise. ' 

It has been one of the stereotyped excuses of the most aban- 
doned traffickers in human flesh trom the commencement of the 
trade on the coast of Africa up to the present day. It prevails 
equally at the Barracoons of the Gallinas and Virginia. 

The remaining statements of“ A.’s” article are either so clearly 
erroneous or so inapplicable tu the matter in hand, that I leave 
them to the reader without comment. 

Trusting that the foregoing remarks may contribute in 
some degree to the better understanding of a subject with 
which not only the welfare of my own country, but the honour 
of this, is connected. 


I reinain, very respectfully, &c, 
London, Sept. 5th. AN AMERICAN. 
SUGAR WITHOUT RUM. 

We earnestly commend to attention, and especially to that of 
the new British India Sugar Company, the following extract from 
Mr. Gurney's Winter in the West Indies :— 

“It is a circumstance much to be lamented, that the distillery is 
an almost unvarying appendage to the boiling-house, aud every 
two hogsheads of sugar are accompanied by at least one puncheon 
of rum. The new rum of the West Indies is a tempting, but 
most unhealthy liquor, and has, doubtless, caused an unnumbered 
multitude of untimely deaths. Our friend Stevenson drinks only 
water, and with an honest consistency, manufactures no rum. 
The ‘scummings’ of the sugar liquor, from which (with a mix- 
ture of molasses) the rum is usually distilled, are, on his estate, 

umped back into the clarificr, and converted into sugar as excel- 
fent as any that he makes. He is confident that this change of 
system is economical and profitable; and greatly is it to be desired 
that his example may be followed throughout the West Indies.” 


UNITED STATES. 
WE take from the Anti-slarery Standard the following account of a public 
meeting of the coloured citizens of New York, in reference to British 
West India Emigration. 

According to public notice, the coloured citizens of New York, met at 
the Asbury church, Elizabeth-street, on Tuesday evening the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1840, 

After a prayer the object of the meeting was stated, and the attention 
of the assembly was called to the claims of the Mirror of Liberty. 

Mr. Edward Yates was introduced, ond interested the meeting with 
heart-rending statements relative to the suffering emigrants who colonized 
from this country to Trinidad, in the West Indies, among whom were him. 
self and family. He left the latter in the West Indies more comfortable than 
many of his friends ; still they are in a suffering state, from which he wished 
to relieve them. 

William Waugb's pamphlet, containing a statement of facts io relation 
to the customary treatment of the emigrants by the piauters in Tri- 
nidad, was called for and read. 

Mr. Abram Caldwell was introduced to the meeting, and gave a state- 
ment confirming all with which the meeting had already been interested. 

Several other persons from the West Indies, who were expected to be 
present, were called for by the meeting, but did not appear. 

Mr. Jacob Jones, recently from the island of Trinidad, was invited for- 
ward. He stated many things, and underwent a rigid examination b 
Messrs. Van Renselaer, Rugles, Olney, Seaman, Frasier, and others. 

After a short intermission, Mr. Jones was called for the second time, but 
did not appear. f 

ane gentlemen who had preceded him were also questioned. 

he meeting was appropriately addressed by Mr. David 
ing the British West iade Saiil scheme in an lie a T 
remarks were received with a hearty response, after which the followin 
resolution was adopted :— : 8 

Resolved, — I bat this meeting commend Edward Y i 
= a 5 of 5 citizens of New Vork, er they Day 

oid bhim the means to relieve his suffering famil i inbos itable 
island of Trinidad.” E J; Bow inthe sei Ere 

The meeting adjourned. 


Epaunp Cros eee 
Wu. Waren, Secretary. osay, Cheiemen, 
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Ovr friend Mr. Birney has taken his departure for America, after 
a series of labours in the anti-slavery cause, which have so far 
affected his health as to render repose absolutely necessary. High 
and cordial is the esteem which he has acquired wherever he has 
become known; and the profound attention which has been uni- 
versally given to him asa public speaker, unequivocally indicates 
the respect felt for his 1 and the reliance placed on his 
statements. He has done more to make the people of this country 
acquainted with the actual enormities of American slavery than 
any other man; while at the same time, he has uniformly evinced 
the truest love, and the deepest tenderness for his country. His 
countrymen, we doubt not, will be grateful by and bye, for the 
wounds of so faithful a friend. 

Mr. Stanton and Mr. Scoble are still engaged in their labours, 
On the 2nd instant, a public mecting was held in the assembly 
room at Cheltenham, our old and tried friend, Samuel Bowly, 
Esq., of Gloucester in the chair. It was crowded to overflowing 
and the addresses delivered made a deep impression. The Rev. 
Mr. Kennaway, one of the clergymen of the town, who had 
taken his place in the body of the mecting to observe the pro- 
ceedings, was so moved by what he heard, that he came to the 

latform, and pledged himself to our cause. 

On the Gth inst., a large mecting was held in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Norwich, J. J. Gurney, Esq., in the chair. On this occasion he 
narrated several interesting anecdotes, illustrative of the results of 
emancipation in Jamaica. The chartists had here mustered in 
considerable numbers, and, through their leader, requested to be 
heard. To prevent discussion and confusion, therefore, no resolu- 
tions were proposed; but the chairman declared that the city of 
Norwich and County Anti-slavery Society would henceforth be 
auxiliary to the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 

The platform was surrounded by chartists, some of whom intended to 
address the meeting, and the cry oi Think of the slaves at home“ was 
raised more than once. Mr. Gurney suggested the propriety of hearing 
the American gentleman and Mr. Scoble first—and when they had con- 
cluded the hour was so Inte, that he urged the necessity of postponing 
further proceedings. ‘Three cheers were called for and given by a small 
portion of the numbers present, for ‘the slaves at home.” We are sorry to 
understand that several stones were cust through the windows from the 
outside during the meeting. 

On the IIth, a meeting was held in the Town-hall at Bury, 
George Creed, Esq, Mayor, presiding, Here the cause had the 
benefit of the assistance of two clergymen of the Established 
Church, the Rev. M. Armstrong and the Rev. A. Colvill, both of 
whom have long been the warm and tried friends of the oppressed a 
ay also that of the Rev. Messrs. Elliott and Dewlirst, Independ- 
ents, and of Messrs. Sabine and Pace. An auxiliary was formed, 
of which Thomas Clarkson, Esy., is president. 

On the 13th, at noon, a highly respectable company assembled 
in the Town-hall, Wisbeach, — Watson, Esq., the new Mayor, 
in the chair. Although the weather and other circumstances 
were much against it, the meeting was most satisfactory. The 
Anti-slavery Society at Wisbeach is now considered auxiliary to 
the British and Foreign. 

In reference to the conduct of the chartists, we make the fol- 
lowing brief extract from the Norwich Mercury :— 


Ow Monday last, a deputation of the Anti-slavery Committee 
waited by appointment on his Excellency, Sir W. M. B. Cole- 
brooke, governor-gencral of the Leeward Islands, and were most 
courteously received, We insert below the address presented on 
behalf of the Committee. and his Excellency’s reply. 


To ms ExckLLEN CY Sir WII IAN Corr nnOORFE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE 
LEEWARD ISLANDS, 


Sin,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 
as friends of the lately emancipated population of the British colonies, and 
deeply interested in their well-being, beg to present to your Excellency 
a respectful expression of their sincere congratulations on your sale arrival 
in England. 

Fully impressed as the committee are with a conviction that the happi- 
ness and welfare of all classes of her Majesty's subjects in those settle- 
ments, in which slavery and its demoralizing influence has existed, ure 
essentially connected with a just and humane administration of the exezu- 
tive, hey regard itas a duty equally imperative and gratilying to assure 
your Excellency, how deeply sens:ble they are of the solicitude you have 
evinced to secure impartial justice, and to protect the rights and liberties 
of the recently emancipated bondsmen in the important colonies under 
your government. 

In carrying into effect the humane and enlightened policy which has 
uniformly marked your Excellency’s discharge of the duties of vour high 
office, the committee are sensible of the difficulties which vou have had to 
encounter, and highly appreciate the wisdom and energy which has happily 
enabled you to surmount them. ; 

Regarding the efforts of christian missionaries and teachers for in- 
structing the coloured inhabitants of our colonies as most important in 
every sense to their welfare; the committee desire to express to you their 
cordial thanks for the encouragement and protection which vour Excellency 
has ever readily afforded to teachers and ministers of religion of every 
NAPA. ` 

Tem patente Gtfeignedly rejoice at the prospect of your Excellenev's 
sims 20 wenn the duties of your government, and they entertain the 
ul tosfdeere thet, when the spirit of slavery sball have passed away 
ea well ap X9 num, end the judicious measures of your Excellency shail 


and again at the week 


come into full effect supported by the influence and power of the home 
government a degree of agricultural and commercial prosperity hitherto 
unknown in the leewurd isiands will be the happy result. 

Your Excellency will be met on your return by the gratitude and bless- 
ing of multitudes, who must ever regard you as their sincere friend and 
protector; and the committee desire to express their earnest hope that you 
may be sustained in the responsible duties of your office by the blessing of 
the Almighty. 

(Signed) G. W. Avexanper, Chairman. 
To THe CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH 
AND ForfiGn ANTI- SLAVERY Society, &c. &c. 

Gentlemen,—In returning from the West Indies after a service of six 
years in those culonies, it is peculiarly gratifying to me to find that, in the 
discharge of the responsible duties which devolved on me at so eventful a 
period, I should have succeeded in impressing those who have supported 
the cause of emancipation in this country with an opinion that my exer- 
tions have been effectual. 

Never having doubted the capacity of the negro race to appreciate 


justly the freedom conferred on them, and convinced that the abolition of 


slavery would conduce to the prosperity of all classes of society, I entered 


on the charge with a full assurance, that it was only necessary to bring 


into operation those civilizing influences which have been elsewhere suc- 


cessful, to ensure the moral and social advancement of the enfranchised 


peasantry. 
In the colonies which have been settled under the En-lish law, 
advantages have been derived from their early admission to the exercise 


of functions which tend to inspire them with habits of self dependence, 


and a sense of their responsible relations to society; and in contem- 
plating the general improvement, I would invite attention in particular to 
the condition of the independent villages in Antigua, Occupying grounds 
the possession of which ir secure to theim, they are not more distinguished. 
for the neatness of their homesteads, and their industry as plantation 
labourers, than fos the anxiety they have evinced to support the laws in 
che choice of respectable householders as constables. 

The influence exercised by the clergy, and by the christian ministers 
and teachers of all denominations, has pre-eminently tended to promote 
the general improvement, and to lav the only sure foundation tor their 
future welfare; and. of we may be permitted to look forward to the co- 
operation of the leading proprietors in this country in giving effect to 
measures in which their own interests are so materially involved, we 
may look forward, under Providence, to the early attainment of those 
views of agricultural and commercial prosperity to which the change 
already effected has so largely conduced. 

I estimate the advantages which a temporary residence in this country 
afford to me in the opportunities of personal commumication with those 
who take an interest in the prospects of the British cclonies, and, ia 
returning to them, [ shall not lightly appreciate the possession of their 
confidence. 

I beg to return to you, gentlemen, my sincere acknowledgments for 
the expression ot vour good wishes, 

(Signed) W. M. B. COLEBROOKE. 

We have devoted a large spare in our impression of this day. to 
extracts from Professor Adam’s work on this Law and Custom of 
Slavery in British India. The publication of this volume is 
highly seasonable and important ; and the manner in which it has 
been prepared does the highest credit to the writer. We cannot 
but hope that it will attract much attention, and thatthe informa- 
tion it contains will, by a wide diffusion, contribute materially to 
arouse the British public to a sense of the existing evil, and to 
invigorate the efforts which must be made for its immediate 
removal. ' 


Wr mentioned in our last the remarkable statement made by Mr.. 
John O’Connell at the late Anti-slavery meeting in Dublin, re- 
specting the bribe offered to Irish repealers to keep apart from the 
work of humanity. This matter having been noticed by the 
Morning Chronicle, Mr. J. O'Connell has addressed an explanatory 
letter to the editor of that paper, from which we take the follow- 
ing passage :—“ The substance of what I stated was this: that an 
intimation had been made that, if the Repeal association meddled 
with the question of negro slavery, their doing so would be likely 
to stop the contributions of an immense number of persons in 
America who were friendly to the Repeal cause. That to this in- 
timation our answer was, that we would spurn at contributions 
from friends to slavery ; and that if we wanted a reason to take up 
the above question, it would be our anxicty at once to repudiate 
such a condition of support. You will perceive this is widel 
different from your supposition that I stated that ‘ advances, wit 
ofters of large sums of money, were made in private to some of the 
leading members of the association, to induce them to support the 
slave owners of America,’ 
subsequently, at a parochial meeting at Baldoyle, near Dublin, 
iy meeting of the Repeal association last 
Monday, took opportunity to denounce the horrors of negro 


slavery in America ; and, with the full concurrence and approval 
of the Association, mean to persevere in so doing at all tuture 
meetings. 


I am, sir, your faithful servant, 


“ Dublin, Nov. 4th, 1840. Jonn O'CONNELL,” 


Wr have heard nothing from the committee of the Congregational 


Union. We have, however, a letter from a minister of the Con- 
gregatioual body, from which we make a brief quotation. 

As an individual, I am pained by the resolution passed by the 
Congregational Union lately at Bristol, and cannot but ope, 
while expressing my own feelings in reprobating the unjust alle- 
gation brought against the American friends, I am also conveying 
the sentiments of many other ministers, in my own denomination 
more especially.“ 


Nov. 18, 1840.] 


Our West India papers are, happily, very barren of news. It 
appears that, in Jamaica, besides the fisheries bill, the Queen has 
disallowed the Kingston corporation bill—a step decidedly benefi- 
cial. It is understood in tne island, that government have accepted 
the judicial bill, and it is rumoured that Sir Charles Metcalfe has 
already determined on several appointments under it of a most 
objectionable character. Is the government not yet convinced of 
the necessity of putting into the magistracy disinterested and 
untainted men! How much longer must experience repeat her 
bitter lessons on this obvious and vital point! 

The working of the immigration system is painfully but vividly 
exhibited in some extracts we have made, both from American and 


Guiana papers. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF HOLLAND AND DENMARK. 


In accordance with the wish expressed by the Anti-slavery Con- 
vention lately held in London, we proceed to address to you some 
observations on the subjects of the slave-trade and slavery. 

We rejoice in knowing that these deeply interesting and impor- 
tant topics have lately received a larger share of attention in 
countries professing the benign principles of the gospel, than at 
any former period. At the same time, we deem it highly desirable, 
and indeed needful, that evils of such enormous magnitude, 
whether considered in a physical, inoral or religious point of view, 
should be yet more prominently brought under general notice and 
consideration. 

It is well-known that the slave-trade from the coast of Africa to 
the islands and continent of America has now been prosecuted for 
a period of more than three centuries, during which time the 
various great maritime gévernments of Europe and America have 
been deeply implicated in its guilt. It has heen estimated that 
the number of victims who have thus been forced from their native 
land, and carried into an unjust and cruel bondage since the com- 
mencement of tae trade, have not been less than thirty millions. 
In order to procure so large a number of human beings for sale, 
wars and massacres have extensively taken place in Africa. The 
deaths thus cccasioned, with those which have occurred during the 
conveyance from the interior to the coast, at the place of shipment, 
and during the suffocating passage across the Atlantic, probably 
form, including those who have reached their destination, a total 
little short of one hundred millions of unoffending Africans sacri- 
ficed to the system of modern slavery. 

At the present time it is calculated that one hundred thousand 
Afrieans are annually transported from the land of their birth, 
who are carried principally to Brazil, and the islands of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. 

The continued existence of the slave-trade has still the same 
deplorable effects on Africa which it has ever had, in excit- 
9 acts of violence between man and man, and amongst the native 
tribes, who might otherwise live in harmony with cach other. It 
is also a painful reflection, that this evil is intlicting a deep dis- 
honour on the character of our divine religion, and rendering its 
introduction extremely difficult throughout a very large portion of 
that benighted region. 

Scarcely less deplorable kas been, and remains to be, the influence 
of the slave trade, in those portions of the western world to which 
the slave has been transported, to satisfy the cupidity of the sluve- 
trader and slave-owner. 

We find at the present time about seven millions of human 
beings subjected to a rigorous bondage, who have been themselves 
the prey of the man-stealer, or are the descendants of those who 
were, at is their physical and intellectual condition, and, 
especially, what knowledge do they possess of that religion of 
which many of their masters are making a profession ! 

In a very large proportion of instances it will be found that the 
slave is miserably clad, meanly and inadequately fed, and only 
fnrnished with a hovel unfit for human habitation ; while a large 
measure of unrequited toil is habitually wrung from him by the 
whip, and not unfrequently by more cruel punishments. In com- 
paratively few instances is the noble gift of reason cultivated in 
this degraded class of our fellow-creatures—law, or practice, or 
both, shut out from his mind one great means of intellectual 
pr pila hy refusing to him a knowledge of the first clements 
of letters. Thus, too, isthe volume of inspiration, and those 
numerous other volumes with which the poorest inhabitants of a 
free country may be at once delighted and improved, wrested from 
the hand of the slave. Deprived, too, ina vast majority of instances 
of conjugal, and in every instance of parental rights, the slave, to 
a great extent, lives in the neglect of those ties which religion 
5 and which minister so largely to the happiness of 

uman existence under more favoured circumstances. In cases in 

which the endearing tie of marriage has been formed, often have 
the husband and wife—the parent and child, been separated for 
life by sale, thus giving rise to indescribable sigue S It is 
perhaps hardly needful to add, after what has been already stated, 
that the religious instruction of slaves, which, if it were more 
extensively bestowed, could scarcely be expected to bear much 
fruit under circumstances so unfavourable to its growth, is greatly 
neglected. How deep is the responsibility which rests upon the 
heads of those who are holding property, the title to which is 
robbery of the most flagitious character, and who are sanctioning 
by their example all those circumstances which naturally flow 
from the unjustifiable power claimed by one man over his fellow- 
man which slavery bestows ! 
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In addition to the fact of the slave-trade being now principall 
confined to Brazil and the West Indian islands belonging to Spain, 
it may be interesting to state that the vessels in which it is carried 
on appear to be generally those belonging to the subjects of Spain, 
Portugal, and the United States of America. 

Negro slavery exists in the countries which we are about to 
name. The United States of America, which hold nearly 3,000,000 
of slaves ; Brazil, an equal or greater number; Spain, in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, 1 about six hundred thousand ; France, 
„ in the West Indies and tlie island of Bourbon, two 

rundred and fifty thousand ; Holland, in various colonies, about 

one hundred thousand ; Denmark, in St. Cruz, St. Thomas, and 
St. John, twenty-six thousand, and the king of Sweden, in St. 
Bartholomew's, eight hundred. 

Among the striking features peculiar to slavery in the United 
States of America, is a law by which the education of a slave is 
prohibited under a severe penalty, in some instances death itself, 
and an extensive internal slave-trade, stated to amount annually 
to sixty thousand men, women and children. These wretched. 
beings are transported from those parts of the Union, Virginia, 
Maryland, &c., in which human beings are reared for sale like 
cattle, to the more southerly states to work in the rice, cotton, and 
cane fields, of which there is a constant and very large demand for 
slave-labour. What can be conceived more revolting than a law 
to prohibit instruction, enforced by such tremendous penalties, or 
an act of greater tyranny inflicted on the slave, or the master 
who may þe disposed to raise the character of his bondsman ? 
Such a law is suited only to a government of the most despotic 
character that can be conceived, and is a foul blot on the legisla- 
tion of the nineteenth century. 

The internal slave-trade to which we have referred is attended 
with many of the painful features incident to the African slave- 
trade, particularly in the frequent dissolution for lite of the 
nearest domestic ties. 

We cannot in this address dwell on the slavery of Brazil, and 
the Spanish islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico. It is, however, 
generally known to those conversant with the history of slave 
and the slave-trade, that, where the trade is carried on, the suf- 
ferings of the slave are aggravated, human life being less 
considered, and more extensively sacrificed by excessive labour 
and other intolerable hardships. An intelligent friend of the 
negro, Dr. Madden, lately resident in Cuba, cstimates the 
annual excess of deaths over births on plantations in that island 
at eight per cent. per annum. 

In the French colonies it appears that, in 1837, the respective 
number of births, deaths and marriages among the slaves were as 


follows: 
eo Excess of deaths 
Slaves. Marringes. Births. Denths. over births. 
Martinique | 7 ,012 15 2303 2592 289 
Guadeloupe | 94,591 19 1857 1883 26 
Bourbon 68,195 1001 2359 1358 


It is indeed stated in the work from which the above is 
extracted, that the number of marriages in Bourbon had not been 
ascertained. This however will be seen to be an easy way of 
avoiding the acknowledgment in explicit terms of what we 
suppose to be the fact, that marriage is almost entirely, if not 
utterly, neglected in a slave population of nearly 70,000. In this 
island there is a very great disparity of the sexes, a clear 
indication of the recent existence of the slave-trade, if it be 
now ceased, 

To maintain a system thus destructive and immoral, an addition 
has been made to the military force in these colonies since the 
passing of the British act of abolition, at an expense to the French 
people of 500,000 frances annually. It is a painfully in ꝛresting 
fact, that, to escape from the rigours of French colonial bondage, 
thousands of the slaves of Martinique and Guadcloupe have 
attempted an escape to the neighbouring English islands, in which 
about one-third of the number have succeeded, and a large pro- 
portion of the remainder have doubtless perished in the 
while a few have becn retaken to pay the severe penalty incident 
on the attempt to gain their freedom. 

The king of Sweden possesses rule, as has been already stated 
over about eight hundred slaves in the small island of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s ; an island which is said to be a resort of slavers and pirates. 

We come now to speak of the slaves under the government of 
Holland. We have little information respecting the islands of 
St. Eustatius or Curacon; and shall therefore confine our 
remarks very much to the colony of Surinam, which contains a 
large proportion of the whole number of bondsmen subject to 
this power. It is stated that the slaves of Surinam are in an 
extremely degraded condition—that their number is fearfully 
diminishing, probably at a rate of from four to five per cent per 
annum—that they are generally destitute on the plantations of the 
smallest amount of literary instruction—that a Moravian mission 
of more than one hundred years standing had, until within the 
last few years, access to only fourteen estates, out of between four 
and five hundred which the coiony contains; and that at the 
present time their opportunities are short and few of visiting not 
more than one-fourth of the plantations, We also learn that 
marriage among the slaves has been shamefully neglected, and 
was not, a short time since, sanctioned by law. 

The Danish West India islands of St. Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. 
John, although presenting in some features a superiority to other 
slave-countries that we have named, affords abundant grounds of 
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dissatisfaction and grief to the philanthropist and the christian. 
The population of Santa Cruz had lessened materially during a 
riod of twenty-six years, from 1810 to 1836, having at the 
ormer time amounted to 26,796, and at the latter only to 19,753. 
It is, indeed, stated that the population of this island is now increas- 
ing in a very small degree, the excess of births over deaths having 
been twenty-five in the year 1837. Education has been greatly 
neglected, but the attention of the Danish government has been 
lately directed to this subject, and several schools have been built 
by its directions. Morality and religion are in a low state among 
all classes, notwithstanding the long existence of a mission of the 
United Brethren in the Danish islands, in which, under peculiarly 
interesting circumstances, some humble members of this body 
first engaged in the good work of preaching the gospel to the 
benighted slaves. St. Thomas, which is a free port of considerable 
tradc, is frequented by slavers, who are there furnished with 
supplies. 7 
e have thus shortly sketched a picture sufficiently dark to 
awaken the sympathy, as we trust, of every impartial person who 
is alive to benevolent feelings, and the more enlarged charity 
which the christian religion requires. 

We would now ask the question, is there nothing to be done to 
remedy a state of things so deplorable, and has no step been taken 
in any instance to put an end to these abominations, and what has 
been the result where such efforts have been made ? 

The answer is, there is a country which has been deeply impli- 
cated in the fearful guilt incurred 15 the prosecution of the slave- 
trade, and by holdiug our fellow-men in an unjust and cruel bond- 
age—a country, the subjects of which, fifty years since, transported 
in their vessels one-half of the slaves at that time borne from the 
coast of Africa, and in whose colonies there were, not seven years 
since, a number of slaves nearly equal to that held at present 
under all the other governments of Europe; and this country has 
long since abandoned the hateful traffic in man, and has recently 
liberated that large number of slaves, to which we have alluded. 
Permit us shortly to refer to the circumstances which led to the 
change which has taken place in the conduct of England in refe- 
rence to the slave-trade, and the extensive abolition of slavery in 
her foreign possessions. It descrves to be more generally known 
than is, perhaps the case, that the abolition of the slave-trade so far 
as British subjects are concerned, and indeed to an extent greatly 
beyond this, was materially promoted by a circumstance which 
might at first appear of a comparatively unimportant character. 

n the year 1785, a prize being offered by Dr. Pickard, then 
vice-chancellor of the university of Cambridge, for the best Latin 
Essay in answer to the 
others against their will ?’”—Thomas Clarkson, at that time, a 
young man, and a student in one of the colleges, 
to the composition of an essay on the subject. He succeeded in 
gaining the prize; but, while occupied in collecting the materials 
or this performance, his mind became so deeply impressed with 
the magnitude of the evil which had thus providentially been 


brought under his notice, that he resolved to devote his life, if 


needful, to the attempt to procure the abolition of a system of 
such frightful cruelty and complicated wickedness as the African 
slave-trade. He succeeded, by his writings and travels, in exciting 
a large portion of sympathy throughout England in the noble 
object in which he was engaged, and especially amongst the more 
humane and religious portion of the community. At a very early 
po of his labours he was associated with the late William 
ilberforce, then a young man like himself, and who had recently 
been elected a member of parliament. To these two individual 
is principally to be 0 under the blessing of the Almighty, 
the final triumph, after a struggle of twenty years, of the principles 
of humanity and religion, in the legal abandonment of the slave- 
trade by Great Britain, The statement must not, however, be 
omitted, that these champions of the abolition cause were in no 
small degree assisted, by several eminent individuals in both houses 
of parliament, and especially by the reiterated and strongly ex- 
resxed wishes of the British people, contained in petitions ad- 
essed to the legislature. 

While the legislature of England was occupied in the discus- 
sion relative to the slave-trade, Denmark enacted a law by which 
her subjects were prohibited from engaging in this traftic, and 
the example of these two countries has been subsequently fol- 
lowed by all the great maritime powers of Europe and America. 
It has, however, been found in all countries in which slavery 
exists, extremely difficult to abolish the slave-trade, This state- 
ment might be illustrated by an account of what has taken place 
in past time, both in British colonies, and in those belonging to 
France and IIolland. It is also sufficiently manifested in the 
tenacity with which the subjects of Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and 
the United States of America cling to this cruel traftic in despite 
of law, the most solemn treatics and the reprobation of all good 
men. 

It was hoped that with the termination of the slave-trade Ly 
Great Britain, slavery in her colonics and elsewhere might be 
stripped of much of its cruelty. Time, however, only served to 
prove to the people of England the incurable evil and sufferings 
inseparable from a system of uncompensated and cocreed toil. 
Particular instances of cruelty, and facts of a more general cha- 
racter, might be brought in proof of this assertion. We will only 
mention two of the latter character; one of them is, the destruc- 
tion of human life which took place in the British colonies. 

It appears from a table drawn up by Sir T. F. Buxton from 
official returns, and presented to a committee of the House of 
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Lords, that the decrease in the slaves in the West India colonies 
was, in eleven years, 52,887. The period selected was, when the 
returns would allow, that between the end of December, 1817, 
and the same period in 1828. It appears thus that, throughout the 
colonies more than one-sixteenth part of the slave-population was 
sunk in the course of eleven years. At Demerara the decrease 
was in this period one-sixth ; and in Trinidad one-fourth of the 
slave population. 

The other fact to which we allude is, that in the year 1829, the 
recorded number of separate punishments in Demerara, when the 
predial slave population amounted to 60, 500 was 17,359. In 
1830, the number of slaves had decreased to 59,547, while the pro- 
duction of sugar had increased, and the number of separate 
punishments had also increased to 18,324, the number of lashes 
in that year being no less than 194,744. In 1831, the predial 
population had still further decreased to 58, 404; but the punish- 
ments had increased to 21,656, and the number of lashes amounted 
to 199,507. | 

In 1823 a society was first established in London, having for 
its object the amchoration and gradual abolition of slavery in the 
colonies, of Great Britain. In the course of a very few years it 
was discovered by the friends of the negro, that all their efforts 
and those of the British parliament to ameliorate in any consider- 
able or satisfactory dezree the lot of the slave, while held as 
such, was a moral impossibility, and that his deliverance from a 
state indefensible in its character, and necessarily eruel in its 
nature should, be immediate. 

In the year 18:33, the bill for the abolition of slavery was passed 
by the legislature of Great Britain ; but, unhappily, the act allowed 
a period of apprenticeship (so a) to intervene before entire 
freedom was Paowa, in which much of the character and evils 
of slavery were found. 

Asa single illustration of this rémark, it may be stated that, 
while a committec of the House of Commons, appointed in the year 
1836, to investigate the working of the apprenticeship system, 
made an extremely favourable report of the conduct of the 
apprentices in the island of Jamaica, a large amount of punish- 
15 appears to have been inflieted on this portion of the popu- 

tion. 

We subjoin an extract from the report to which we have re- 
ferred, together with a table of punishments, to which we might 
easily add much testimony of a similar kind. 

In the evidence which they have received they (the committee) 
find abundant proof of the general good conduct of the appreatices, 
and of their willingness to work for wages whenever they are 
fairly and consideratcly treated by their employers. It is, indeed, 
fully proved, that the labour thus voluntarily performed is more 
eftective than that which was obtaincd from him while in a state 
of slavery, or which is now given to his employer during the time 
for which he is compelled to work as an apprentice.” ; 


No. of | Ry | Aver LOTS Oper 

Colonies. | Time. 4% La- Males Females | Total Flog- 28° ef fund 

bourers. Eng- ashes. (lashes. menis 

Jamaica . 2 Idi. 200,000 | $5,536, 22,881 | 38,41; 10,776] 224 242825) 47,647 
British Guisa Ditto „ 72,000 | 7601; 9530 16,230| 2008} 20 63.300 18, 


The ‘other punishments” mentioned consisted in hard labour, 
ee gang, and to be worked in iron collars and chains, extra 
abour to estates, tread-mill, stocks, dark cells, imprisonment, 
solitary confinement, imprisonment at night, fines, &c., and in 
a multitude of cases, several of these various modes of punishment 
accumulated on the same individual for one offence. 

Such crueltics once more aroused the English people to a sense 
of their duty. Petitions for the termination of the apprenticeshi 
without delay, considerably before the period originally fix 
by law, were poured into parliament, having no less than one 
million’ of signatures. The apprenticeship was finally shortened 
by a period of two years, except in the island of Mauritius, where 
the wishes of the British people were met by tlie strongest 
resistance. In this island, however, it was reduced one year and 
eleven months, by the peremptory direction of the British 
government. It had been loudly and constantly predicted by 
the planting interest that the day of freedom would be the signal 
tor the massacre of the whites in the West Indies. How was this 
ee realized? The conduct of the negros throughout the 
ate slave colonies was eminently peaceful on the happy day 
which ushered in the new-born and highly prized blessing of 
liberty, and it was very extensively observed as a day of thanks- 
giving and grateful adoration, We will only quote the testimony 
of the Bishop of Jamaica, an island which contained nearly one- 
third of the whole servile population, on this deeply interesting 
occasion, 

The Bishop of Jamaica to Lord Glenelg, 6th August, 1838. 
“I have very sincere pleasure in bearing my testimony to the 
peaceable and orderly behaciolr of all classes, and particularly of 
the negros, on this auspicious occasion. I never beheld a more 
impressive and affecting scene than Spanish Town exhibited, 
where J assisted at the duty; and all the accounts received from 
the clergy concur in reporting the same correct behaviour 
generally throughout the island. I had long known the objects 
of this benevolent measure as the inost patient, enduring, and 
‘long-suffering’ people on earth, and ‘not casily provoked ; but 
it was not till the actual promulgation of this great and glorious 
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measure of justice and mercy, that I was enabled fully to 
appreciate their advancement in christian principles, evincing the 
good effects of religion on ‘servants who have hitherto not 
own,’ or very imperfectly, ‘thcir Lord’s will.’ They have 
proved themselves worthy of the boon the have received b 
their conduct, and are much better pre for it than I could 
have possibly conceived. The quiet manner in which the whole 
has passed off has added much to the general effect, and made a 
deep impression on men’s minds, It has RRE and 
animated the good, and confounded and disappointed the bad. 

“J feel convinced that nothing less than this happy change in 
their condition could ever have held out to us the hope of 
effectually improving the people; and, so long as one link of the 
hateful chain of slavery remained, that great work must have 
been delayed. 

“I have only to repeat to your lordship, that the conduct 
of all classes of the people on this joyful occasion has been 
beyond all praise, an am not aware of any instance of 
intoxication or boisterous merriment, in either of the large 
towns in this neighbourhood, to mar the christian character of 
the late festival.” 

The late governor of Jamaica, Sir Lionel Smith, very 
shortly afterwards gave orders for a considerable reduction 
in the military force in Jamaica, a step which met the 
entire approve of Lord Glenelg, at that time colonial secre- 
tary, who observed that, with the abolition of slavery, the 
principal occasion for such a provision, that of preventing the 
rising of the negros, had ceased to exist. In Antigua it had been 
usual to proclaim martial law, as a measure of precaution, on 
the occasion of the Christmas holidays, during the time of 
slavery ; but on the introduction of freedom it was deemed prudent 
to discontinue this practice. These circumstances may be advan- 
tageously contrasted with the increased military establishment we 
have stated to have taken place in the French dependencies, in 
which slavery is retained. 

Since the passing of the British Abolition Act a great increase has 
taken place in the exports to the late slave colonies, these having 
amounted, in a period of five yearssubsequent to that event, to eigh- 
teen millions of pounds sterling, instead of fifteen millions during 
this same period preceding emancipation. There has been a very 
moderate decrease in the exports from these colonies, which may 
be 1 accounted for by the following circumstances: — The 
withdrawal of women and children to a considerable extent from 
field labour, the former for the purpose of attending to the wants 
of their families, and the latter in order that they may receive in- 
struction. The number at present receiving education in du) 
schools in Jamaica is about 25,000. To the diminution of labour 
arising from these causes, may be added that occasioned by the un- 
reasonable and tyrannical conduct of the late administrators of the 
slave system, who extensively attempted to compel labour, espe- 

ially in J ary ad exorbitant charges for rent, and in other ways 
no less impolitic than unjustifiable. The export of articles of colonial 
produce is also lessened, in no inconsiderable degree, 1 the greatly 
increased consumption of them by the negros. he principal 
decrease in the ex ports from the West Indies appears to have taken 
place in Jamaica and British Guiana; in the former, in consequence 
of the conduct to which we have referred; and in the latter 1 
owing to an unusual drought during the last year. We confidently 
anticipate ere long a great increase in the production of the West 
Indies from free labour. A reasonable ground for this conclusion 
is afforded by the progressive prosperity in this ect of Antigua, 
where freedom has now existed six years, being four years longer 
than in the other sugar colonies of Great Britain, owing to the wise 
adoption of immediate freedom instead of an apprenticeship, on the 
passing of the Abolition Act. 

The exports from this island were, during a period of five years 
preceding epee, on an average 12,189 hogsheads per annum ; 
and have reached on an average during the subsequent five years 
8 9820 In 1839, the number of hogsheads exported amounted to 

7 0 

As some evidence of the prosperity of the colonies, it may be 
stated that the estates alone are now generally worth a sum equal 
to that which they formerly bore with the slaves attached to them, 
and, many cases, a sum considerably larger. 

We may here notice an increase of 600,000 dollars, or £120,000 
sterling, in the value of buildings and lots in George Town, Deme- 
rara, in a period of three years, from 1836 to 1839, as a striking 
indication of the flourishing state of trade in that district. 

We rejoice in the peace, safety, and prosperity of those colonies 
which were lately the abodes of slaves. 

We rejoice that toa great extent the eloquent language of Lord 
Stanley, in bringing in the British Abolition Bill, is now realized, 
on which occasion he said, J pro then that every slave, on 
the passing of this act, shall forthwith have the power of claiming 
to be put in a situation in which he shall enjoy all the privileges 
of a free man—in which he shall feel no taint of his servile con- 
dition—in which he shall be freed from the atrocious system of 
- arresponsible corporal punishment—in which he shall have the 
fall enjoyment of his domestic tiee—in which he shall not be liable 
to see those that are nearest and dearest to him insulted by punish- 
ment, or liable to d tion—in which his evidence shall not be 

utable ina court of justice—in which his right to property 
shall be as undisputed as every other class of the king’s subjects 
in which he enjoy every right and privilege of a free man.” 

We do not quote the exception in the conclusion of this passage 


referring to the apprenticeship, by which its force and beauty as 
originally delivered were greatly impaired. 

We rejoice that as a consequence of freedom, and those other 
measures which receive a greatly increased efficacy from its esta- 
blishment, crime has greatly lessened in these colonies, education 
is making rapid progress, and the general and almost universal 
practice of eaucabingte has given place to the equan general 
adoption of marriage. To these statements it may ded, that 
large numbers of the peasantry are manifesting, in the most 
gratifying manner, by a consistent conduct their attachment to that 
religion, to the influence of whieh they have been so much 
indebted for the spiritual and temporal blessings they now enjoy. 

We must not omit to refer to the great liberality evidenced by 
the lately emancipated negros, which n and instructively 
5 with the selfishness manifested by the supporters of 

avery. 

We quote in confirmation of this observation the testimony of 
J. Candler, an intelligent and highly respectable member of 
the Society of Friends, who has lately paid a visit of several 
months to Jamaica, aud who estimates the voluntary contributions 
to chapel-building and other church purposes in that. island at 
between £50,000 and £60,000 per annum. In Berbice the assist- 
ance freely given to a great extent by the same class, to the funds 
of the London Missionary Society, exclusive of sums expended in 
the colony on similar objects was £4,102. 

It is deserving of notice that several of the largest sums 
received by the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society during 
the last year were the offerings of those who were lately slaves, 
They are as follows: N 

From the auxiliaries formed at Brown’s Town, Falmouth, St. 
Ann's Bay, and St. Thomas in the Vale, Jamaica, £210 have been 
received by the treasurer of the society, and from that established 
in connexion with Orange Chapel, Berbice, £50 more, making in all 
£260. The greater part of this sum was generously contributed 
by the recently emancipated classes in grateful testimony of the 
blessings they are now privileged to enjoy. 

If the argument for emancipation should be met by a remark, 
that the English slaves were fitter to receive the boon of freedom 
than are those of other countries; let it be recollected, that the 
amount of literary and religious instruction was widely different in 
the various English colonies, in some very little indeed had been 
communicated ; that the white population of these islands, also, 
varied greatly in their character, being in some instances Spanish, 
in others of French, and in others extensively of Dutch origin. 
We refer particularly to Mauritius, and St. Lucia, Trinidad, and 
British Guiana. Tu all of these the introduction of freedom has 
been attended with cheering results, and bright prospects for the 
future ; associated as it has been, and will, we trust, ever be, with 
a lively care for the intellectual, moral, and religious advancement 
of the emancipated population. 

The circumstances of the Danish islands do not appear to pre- 
sent difficulties to 5 more formidable than existed in 
the neighbouring island of Antigua, where such consequences so 
beneficial to every portion of the community have followed 
immediate emancipation. Surinam, and the other dependencies - 
of Holland, offer to a considerable extent the same features 
which British Guiana, and other late slave dependencies of Eng- 
land exhibited a few years since. 

In conclusion, allow us to entreat you to acquaint yourselves 
with the details of the law, e and resulta of slavery in 
your respective countries, and let them be made public. The 
first step towards the removal of a great evil is a knowledge of 
its character, the second is its exposure. These should be followed 
by individual and associated efforts, in every constitutional and 
peaceable manner, to promote the immediate abolition of evils so 
great as those which have been ever experienced in connexion 
with that slavery to which we have sought to direct your atten- 
tion. Let the year of jubilee dawn upon the slaves in your re- 
spective countries; and thus, by your example, will the day be 
hastened, when the millions of unhappy beings who now languish 
and die in cruel bondage will be delivered, the guilt of cruel 
taskmasters cease, and Africa, freed from the plague which has so 
long preyed upon her happiness, and impeded her advancement in 
all that 1s great and good, shall lift up her hands unto God. 


DR. WAYLAND AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PATRIOT. 


I osserve, in the Patriot of yesterday, a letter from Dr, Hoby, to which 
is attached an extract from one of Dr. Wayland, President of Brown Uni- 
versity, at Providence, in Rhode Island, United States, which induces me 
to state that, Dr. Hoby having sent me a kind invitation to meet Dr. 
Wayland at his house, I declined, because I had ascertained his sentiments 
on the abolition of slavery by the extracts from Wayland’s Human 
Responsibility” given in the Eclectic Review of June last. Dr. Wayland 
having publicly committed himself to such sentiments as are contained in 
the extracts from his own work in the Reriew alluded to, I did not feel it 
my duty either to meet him, be silent, or to enter upon this subject with 
him in a private party, any more than I should with a person of equal 
ability and equally high religious profession, who might come to this 
country, after publiely avowing that an American citizen ought not to 
raise his voice against a thief, or the receiver of stolen s, or the keeper 
of a brothel, if such iniquities happened to be legalized in any part of the 
United States; fully believing, as I do that, if there be truth in revelas 
tion, the perpetrators of those crimes are not more guilty in the sight of 
God, than the American slave-holder and his abettors. 
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Dr. Wayland says, I came here a stranger, I hope a follower of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and I am, it seems, called upon to plead, as a culprit, 

ilty or not guilty, before I am admitted to a place among my brethren. 

n this I would observe, that Dr. Wayland is, in my humble opinion, fully 
convicted in his own words which he has thought fit to publish to the 
world; and it is indeed astonishing to me, if he takes as his guide the 
precept and example of Him, whose servant he professes to be, that he 
can hold and avow such sentiments: I refer the reader to the extracts 
themselves in the Review in confirmation of what 1 say; and if he 
would wish to see the almost incredible depravity of the high professors 
in many of the socalled Christian churches in America, on the subject of 
slavery J would earnestly recommend him to read a small pamphlet just 
published, entitled“ the American Churches the bulwarks of American 
Slavery, by an American.“ It is to be had at Ward and Co,’s Paternos- 
ter-row, and is compiled by my friend James G. Birney, whose veracity 
has never been impeached hy his bitterest enemies, and who has liberated 
all his own slaves. His recent valuable labours in this country in the 
anti-slavery cause are well-known, He has just returned to America; 
no confirmation of the fact is, however. needed, as the evidence adduced 
throughout is from the guilty parties themselves. 

I am, very respectfully, 
JOSEPH STURGE. 

Birmingham, Lith Month, 13th, 1840. 


[As the sentiments of Dr. Wayland have now become matter of peculiar 
interest to British abolitionists, it may be at once gratifying to them and 
an act of justice to him, to present them with his entire chapter on the 
slavery question.] 


It may be proper, at the commencement of this section, to state that I 
propose to enter into no consideration of the moral benrings of the insti- 
tution of domestic slavery. My views upon this subject, [ have already 
given in another place, Were it otherwise, I should have no occasion 
here to examine the question in this point of view. With these topics 
the present discussion has nothing to do. Granting all that may be said 
of the moral evil of this institution; granting it to be a violauon of the 
Jaw under which God has constituted moral beings, the question still 
remains to be decided, what is our duty in respect to it; and what are 
the limitations within which our efforts for its removal are to be restricted! 
In every other case we readily perceive that these questions are different 
and dissimilar. Whether or not a particular act be wrong, is one question. 
In what manner it be proper to remove or arrest the evil is certainly 
another and very different question, Aud it is evident that the considera- 
tions which would bear upon the one, would have no bearing whatever 
upon the other. Whether murder be or be not a crime, must be shown 
from the temper of heart which it indicates, and from the results 
to which, if unpunished it would lead. But these arguments would be 
entirely ent of place, if they were urged to show that a murderer should 
be punished without trial, and that every man is at liberty to knock bim 
on the head, wherever and whenever he may meet him. 

The right or wrong, the innocence or guilt of slavery, is not the ques- 
tion here to be discussed. Waiving this, and granting it to be a violation 
of the Jaw which God has ordained between man and man, and granting 
also, that it is our duty to labour for its removal, I design merely to 
inquire what are the limits within which our efforts, for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose are to be restricted. 

Our duty on this subject must, I think, be either as citizens of the United 
States ; or as human beings, under the law to God. 

1. 1 think it evident that, as citizens of the United States, we have no 
power whatever either to abolish slavery in tue southern states—or to 
do anything of which the direct intention is to abolish it. Whatever 
power we possess, us citizens of the United States, is conferred upon us 
by the constitution. This power is not conferred upon us by that instru- 
ment, and therefore it does not exist, 

But this instrument has not merely a positive, it has also a negative 
power. It not only grants certam powers, but it expressly declares that 
those not enumerated are nol granted. Thus, it enacts, that ail © the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it, to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the sole Now, the abolition of slavery being a power nol conferred, 
it is, by this article, expres-ly withheld. Whatever power we may there- 
fore have overslavery,as citizens of the several States, within our own limits 
respectively, we have none, as cen of the United States, The majority 
of the people in the United States, have, in this respect, no power over 
the minority; for the minority has never conceded to them this power. 
Should all the States in the Union but one, and that one the very 
smallest, abolish slavery ; should the majority of one hundred to one, of 
the people of the United States, be in favour of its abolition, still it would 
not alter the case. That one State would be as free to abolish it or not to 
abolish it as it is now. This is a question which has never been submitted 
to the majority of the citizens of these United States, and, therefore, the 
citizens of the United States, as citizens, have nothing to do with it. 

The same thing is evident, from the most cursory view of the circum- 
stances under which the constitution was formed. Previously to the 
revolution, each of these States was an independent colony; constituted 
into a distinct government, by charter from the British crown. Each 
colony was a government as distinct from every other, as though it had 
been a thousand miles distant from all the rest; as distinct, in fact, as 
are the different West India Islands from each other, or as any one of 
the West India Islands, from the colony of Canada, of New Zealand, or 
of Bombay. They all held of the British crown, but were all independent 
of each other, and the only bond of union by which they were connected 
together, was, that they were all subject to the same king, and all 
acknowledged the ultimate authority of the constitutional laws of the 
empire. 

When the independence of these colonics was established, this link, 
which bound each of them to the mother country, and thus indirectly to 
each other, was severed. They became independent States, having, cach 
one for itself, power to make peace or war, or to form alliances, offensive 
and defensive, with what foreign states socver they severally chose. 
While in this condition, it is manifest that no State had any power what- 
ever over any other State. Any one might have established slavery, or 
have abolished it, and no other one would have imagined that. in so doing 
it was liable to any control from any other, or from all the rest; any 
more than from Canada, Austria, Russia, or the Sandwich Islands. 
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Under these circumstances they chose, of their own sovereign will, to 
form a confederate government. Jn the formation of this government, 
each State, or the people of each State, mutually agreed to commit certain 
powers to the whole, and to submit the ultimate decision of certain ques- 
tions to the majority of the whole people represented by their senators and 
representatives in congress. What they have thus submitted to the de- 
cision of the majority, and nothing else, can be decided by the majority. 
What has not been submitted, remains precisely as it was before, in the 
power of the citizens of the several states; and ihe citizens of the United 
States have no more to do with it, than they bave with the affairs of 
Iceland. 

The principle, in this case, is the same as that which governs partner- 
ships. If twenty men put into common stock, each a thousand dollars, on 
condition that the whole, for certain purposes, shall be coatrolled by a 
majority of the proprietors, or of such persons as thev may appoint, then 
the majority has a conceded right to control that property for those purposes, 
But that is all their power. They have no control over another dollar of 
the property of any proprietor, nor have they a right to control it for any 
other purposes than those for which it was contributed. Still less have 
they a right to control the political opinions of a proprietor, or to direct in 
what manner he shall educate his children, or govern his family. The 
principle in both cases is the same, and it is a very obvious one. It is 
simply this. No man is bound by any compact, any further than he has 
bound himself. In forming any society, there are, of necessity, certain 
individual rights, which a man submits to the decision of the majority. 
But the surrender of these, involves the surrender of no other, and, in 
everything else, he is as perfectly independent of the power of the majority 
as he was before. 

As we have, therefore, as citizens, no power over this subject, we have, 
as citizens, no responsibility. The guilt, if guilt exists, will not rest upon 
us 2s citizens of the United States. Whoever supposes himself guilty, 
because congress does not pass a law abolishing slavery in the United 
States! But this is the only manner in which, us citizens of the United 
States, we have any power to act in this, or in any otber case. If, then, 
we are not responsible, we have, as citizens, no obligation to discharge in 
the premises. Whether slavery be bad or good, we wash our hands of it. 
inasmuch as it is a matter which the providence of God bas never placed 
within our jurisdiction. 

But this is not quite all. As citizens of the United States, we have 
solemnly promised to let it alone. We have declared that we leave to 
the States respectively, and to the people of the States, whatever powers 
they have not conceded to us. This is, by universal consent, acknow- 
ledged to he oue of the powers thus left. We have, therefore, promised 
as citizens of the United States, to let this alone. The concession bas 
been made by both parties, and we hold the other party to it. Should the 
majority in congress undertake to establish slavery, in one of the free states, 
we should plead this very article, as a bar to their usurpation, But, the 
slave-holding states have precisely the same right to plead it agaiust us, 
should we attempt any legislation in the case. Both parties have pledged 
themselves to abstain, and neither can intertere in the matter, without the 
violation of a solemn compact. In this respect, therefore, the Providence 
of God, and our own solemn obligations to each other, have precluded 
any action whatever. 

But L go still further. I bold that a compact is binding, in its spirit 
as well as in its letter, ‘Ube spirit of the compact, I suppose, imposes 
upon me the obligation not to do anything for the purpose of changing 
the relation of master and slave, except with the consent of the master. 
1 bave no right to declare the abolition of slavery in another state; I 
have conceded that this is to be left to the free choice of the citizens of 
that state. 1 have no right to do anything to interfere with that free choice. 
l have, therefore, no right to excite such a state of feeling among slaves, 
that the muster shall be ollized, from physical necessity, to liberate his 
slaves, whether he believes it to be right and wise, oi whether he believes 
the contrury. This is as much a violation of the spirit of the compact, as an 
arbitrary act of legislation. The compact concedes, that it is to be left to 
the free will of the states, and I oblige them to act in accordance with my 
will, and not in accordance with their own. Ibis is a violation of clear 
and solemn obligation. I have no control over the manner in which my 
neighbour shall educate his children; and to interfere by physical force, in 
order to oblige him to educate them as I please, would be infamous. But 
if l stir up such a feeling in his family, that he is obliged to follow my 
suggestions, in order to sive himself from being poisoned, I am equally 
infamous. ‘The violation of right is as great in the one cise ns in the 
other. If a question has been left to my decision, l claim the privilege 
of deciding it for myself, and 1 thank no one for deciding it for me; much 
less do I thank him for tal ing the decision out of my hands, and settling 
it by physical force. And it matters nothing to me, whether this physical 
force be exerted by my neighbour himself, or whether he stir up another 
man to exert it. In both cuses, it is a palpable and insolent violation of 
right. 

Kut it may be said, granting all this, yet congress has a right to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Here we are, therefore, responsible, 
and ot course, under obligation, Let us proceed and calmly examine this 
question, 

1 grant that the unrestricted legislative control over the District of Co- 
lumbia, bas been ceded to the United States. I grant that congress bas 
the same power over the district, ns the legislatures of the several states 
have over their own states respectively. They have, therefore, the power 
to abolish slavery within thut district. 

Nay, Iam willing to go farther. I am willing to allow that congress has 
a right to abolish slavery in the district. By right, I mean that derar the 
power, and that no legal obstacle exists to the exercise of that power. There is 
nothing in the Constitution to forbid it. There is nothing in the act of cession 
to forbid it. There is nothing in the constitution and laws of the states which 
does or which can forbid it. The cession to congress was absolute and un- 
restricted. On these points, I am disposed to raise no question whatever. 
But it is always to be remembered, that it is one thing co say that a man 
has a right to do a particular act, and a very different thing to say that it is 
right and just for him to do that particular act. The right to do the act 
may be absolute, but the fitness, and propriety, and justice of erercising 
that right, may be conditional. A man has a right to exact the personal 
labour of his wife, and also of his children during their minority, that is, 
he may do it, nd there is no law to prevent it; nay, in doing it, the law 
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will protect him from interference. But the justice of his exercising this 
right is certainly conditional. He may do it justly, if it by necessary for 
their common support. But, it surely would be an atrocious violation of 
justice, if he should live in indolence and splendour, and demand that they 
should thus labour to maintain him. Yet, if he should do this, he might 
plead that he had a right to do thus, and nobody could gainsay it. A 
father has a right to turn his children out of bis house when they become 
of age, and it may, under some circumstances, be exercised with propriety ; 
but this by no means proves that it would be right for parents always to do 
so. A parent, worth an independent fortune, has a right to bind out his 
child as an apprentice, to the most loathsome and degrading occupation ; 
but is this a right which it is fit, and proper, and just, at all times, to 
exercise! l 

It is manifest, then, that, granting a right to exist, in the signification 
above given, the question still remains, is it a right, fit and proper and just 
to be erercised! In other words, although we have the right to do it, yet 
would it be right and just for us to do it? This is really the point on 
which it seems to me the whole question hinges. 

I ask, then, in the first place, what is the object of the act of abolition ? 
Js it ultimate within itself? Is it merely because, as citizens of the 
United States, we are opposed to slavery in any territory over which we 
exercise jurisdiction? Or, is it for the sake of something ulterior, that 
is, for the sake of creating such a state of things in the slave-bolding 
states, that the citizens of those states will be obliged, whether they 
approve of it or not, to abolish slavery? In so far as this latter is the 
object, I think it unconstitutional; because we have, by the spirit of the 
compact, bound ourselves to leave it to theirown free-will. That free- 
will, we have no right, either by ourselves or by others, to control; and 
we have no right to use our power, either of one kind or another, for 
this purpose. I think, therefore, we have no right, to exercise the power 
which we possess for tbe accomplishment of this object. 

I ask, in the next place, was the power over the district of Columbia 
ceded to congress, for this purpose Did Maryland and Virginia ever anti- 
cipate that, without their consent, this use would be made of it? Did 
the southern states generally, when they became parties to this contract, 
snppose that this power would be claimed and used by congress ? I think 
that all these questions must be answered in the negative. If so, the 
right has not, in fact been unconditionally given. It is a thing out of the 
contract so far as the animus of both parties was concerned. If it be so, 
although it may be granted by the letter, it is not granted by the spirit of 
the instrument, and the right cannot, without the consent of the other 
party, be justly and honourably exercised. If I make a contract with my 
neighbour, and by the letter of that contract, obtain a power to do some 
act, which power he never intended to convey, I cannot, as an honoura- 
ble man, avail myself of it. To do so, is an act of knavery, and every 
man of sound principles would so consider it. 

Now, if it be so, it matters not what may be the purpose for the sake 
of which we propose to take an unfair advantage, I have no more right 
to impoze upon my neighbour, when I intend to use the proceeds of my 
trickery for purposes of benevolence, than when I intend to use them for 
the purpose of usury. The real question is, is it right for me to inter- 
pret the contract in this manner? If it be, I may so interpret it, let 
me do what I will with the gain. If it be not right, I may not so inter- 
pret it, let my intention be what it may, in regard to the proceeds, 

That it would not be right for us thus to interpret the contract, I think 
may be clearly shewn by the results of an extension of the princip'e con- 
tended for. It must be granted, that the power to abolish and the power 
to establish, are the same. Now congress possesses precisely the same 
power over navy yards, fortifications, arsenals, &c., belonging to the general 
government, that it possesses over the district of Columbia, Many of 
these have been ceded to the United States, by the free states, and are still 
embosomed within them. Congress has precisely the same right to abolish 
or to establish slavery in all these, as it has to abolish or to establish it in the 
district. But would it be a just, fit, and proper exercise of this right, were 
Congress to establish slavery in all these little portions of territory? Were 
such a thing attempted, I ask any candid man, whether we should not, 
atonce, exclaim that this power was never conferred for this purpose ; aud 
that the contract could not be thus interpreted, without overreaching and 
trickery? Now, J do not see that any principle is involved in the one 
ease, that is not involved in the other. I sav, therefore, that, although the 
power is conferred by the letter of the contract, it is not conferred by the 
spirit; and, therefore, we cannot use it honourablu ; that is, we cannot use 
it at all. 

But if the right to use this power be contingert, it may be asked, when 
will the contingency arise, in which we can rightfully use it? I answer, it 
may arise in several ways. First, whenever the southern states agree fo it. 
it will be proper to use it. Secondly, whenever Maryland and Virginia, 
or either of them, shall abolish slavery, it will, I think, be perfectly 
right to use it. ‘The history of slavery, in this country, shows, that 
the line of demarcation between slave and free labour, has an irresistible 
tendency to move southward. Right hasa natural power over wrong, and 
the advantages which it confers on all parties, tend, of themselves, to 
extend its boundaries. Maryland, but for untoward reasons, to which I 
will not here allude, would by this time, I believe, have nearly freed 
herself from the evils of slavery. ‘There can be no reason why Congress 
should oppose any obstacle to the natural course of events, in respect to this 
or any other change of opinion, Whenever the district would have be- 
come free, if it had remained a part of the states by which it was originally 
ceded, then it will be not only the right, but the uty of congress, to abo- 
lish slavery. Then we can abolish it without any infringement of right, 
and then, the whole country, both north and south, must rejoice in the act. 

While I hold these opinions, however, I beg leave to remark, that I 
entertain no light conceptions of the evil of slavery in general, or of the 
evil of slavery in the district of Columbia in particular. L would not own 
a slave “ for all the gold that sinews bought and sold, have ever earned.” 
My blood has curdled, as I have heard the atrocious wrongs committed in 
the very district itself, under the eyes of calm, uncommitted persons, who 
T related them to me. I never have seen them myself, for I have never 
ie ibe Soo I have felt a stain like a wound,” when foreigners 
ah unted me with the fact, that the seat of government of this free people 
ik © great slave market for the country. But deep and degrading as is 
„ I will bear it with patience, rather than wipe it off by an act of 

Justice, treachery, or dishonour. And more thas this, were I a southern, 
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as J am a northern man, I never could consent, as a man of bonour, to 
hold my fellow-citizens committed to a system, which, whether truly or 
falsely, they feel to be a national disgrace. In that spirit of frankness and 
disinterestedness, which always hus marked the southern character, I 
would say, We prefer this system, und we are willing to bear the 
reproach of it. We receive benefit, and we believe innocent benefit from 
it. But you have no interest io it, and we will not expose you to 
reproach, nor hold you to this contract, siuce it is repugnant to your moral 
sentiments.” Were I a southern, as I ama northern man, I would 
myself propose the abolition of slavery in the district. It is but a small 
matter in itself, but it is an act, which could only emanate from a noble 
and patriotic spirit. 

And were the subject presented in this light, I do believe that the 
south is equal to the occasion. I know their chivalric contempt of danger. 
I know their enthusisatic attachment to personal right. I know, also, 
their ardent love of country, and that it is with them, a point of bonour to 
be foremost in making any sacrifice for the public good. If their rights on 
this subject were freely conceded, and the question put upon its true 
ground, the ground of concession to the honest, although they may think 
it the misguided, moral feeling of the north, I cannot believe that they 
would hesitate to follow the dictates of an enlarged nnd disinterested 
patriotism. When two courses of conduct are before them, 1 believe 
them fully capable of appreciating the dignity of choosing the more noble. 
It is not natural to them gratuitously to inflict pain upon an associate, spe- 
cially upon a tellow-citizen. Ibis :s a pain which need not be inflicted, 
[am sure the noblest course that could be taken, would be, for them 
magnanimously to offer to bid it cease for ever. 

I appeal, therefore, and I do it with confidence, to the patriotism of 
the south. I declare that, as a citizen of the United States, I am grieved 
that the soil in which I have with them a common right of ownership. 
should have become a universal slave market; that that soil should be 
polluted with prisons, constructed for the express purpose of collecting 
together human beings for exportation; and that a regular line of slave ships 
should sail from the harbours of the district. I have never bad anything 
to do with slavery. J derive no benefit trom it, yet 1 am obliged to bear 
the pain of being a party to what, in my conscience, I disapprove. Yet, 
while I thus declare myself deeply grieved, I will respect the rights of the 
south to the very last tittle, in letter and in spirit, I will bear it all unto 
the very end, rather than violate, either in form or in fact, the pledge 
which I have solemnly given. But, while I thus respect the rights of my 
southern brethren, 1 surely may ask, that they respect my feelings in 
return. The action in this case must come from them. I therefore call 
upon them, to come forward, with the nobléness of which I know them 
to be capable, and of their own accord, to remove this cause of grief. I 
say nothing of consequences, for be these what they may, they as well as 
I, can look them calmly in the face. I ask them to make this. offering 
on the altar of frank, generous, fraternal patriotism. It will be a 
sacrifice honourable in the eyes of men, and well-pleasing in the sight of 
God. And bere, for myself, aud I believe I muy also do it in bebalf of 
all the true friends of man at the north, I solemnly promise, that when it 
shall be our turn to muke a similar offering, we will not be outdone by. 
them, when they have done their uttermost. 

A few words more and J have done with this part of the subject. 
There seems to me a dangerous di-position on both sides, wherever the 
question of slavery is agitated, to press upon the limits of the constitution 
to the utmost. At the north, J have no doubt that the subject ofslavery 
has been discussed in a manner decidedly at variance with constitutional 
liberty of speech and ofthe press. On the other hand, at the south, it 
has been held, that the discussion of this subject, in all manners and in 
any spirit, was to be forbidden. The right of petition has, I doubt not, 
been abused; topies have been introduced into petitions which have no 
constitutional right to be introduced, and petitions heve been multiplied 
for the sake of effect, in such numbers as to threaten to exclude every 
other subject of discussion. On the other hand, this has been met by 
measures, which seem to me, at variance with the very existence of the 
right of petition. Every one must sec, that wrong on one side is no justi- 
fication of wrong on the other. Passion is never decorous—Icast of all, in 
legislators. Patience and forbearance, calm adherence to right, will 
inthe end come off the most successtully. There is surely no greater 
wisdom in controversy, than to hold an opponent always in the wrong. 

And last, as it respects the annexation of Texas. That the annexation 
of Texas will extend the system of slavery, I presume there can be no 
doubt, nor can there be any doubt that by so doing, it will alter materially 
the bulance which exists between the slave-holding and the free states, 
Yet this is not an argument which I would use as an American cilizen, 
because slavery inthe view of the constitution, is innocent; and the sys- 
tem has a right to whatever accidental advantages may, {rom the pursuit 
of the honest and wise policy of the country, accrue to it. On the other 
hand, as this is strictly a local institution, I do not see how honourable 
men can urge a national measure for this reason. The same principle 
which precludes the north from opposing it, also as it seems to me, pre- 
cludes the south from urging it. It should therefore be decided on 
general principles of statesmanship. 

If it be left to these reasons, it seems te me that there can be but 
little room for argument. We want not territory, since we have, already 
more than we need. We need not additional strength, and if we did the 
annexation of Texas could not give ittous. This is no reason that i can 
conceive for it, and there are strong constitutional objections against it. 
The south has always contended sirongly, and I think truly, against the 
use of doublful constitutional powers. The best that can be said on thig 
subject, is, that the constitutional right to do the act, is extremely doubtful 
Let the south then be true to the construction for which she has always 
contended ; and let her manifest her fidelity to her principles, by holding 
fast to them, even when they seem adverse to her interest. ‘This is the 
only way in which we can truly increase the practical power of the con- 
stitution. Just in proportion as this is strengthened, we shall be united 
happy, and invincible. j 

II. We have now cleared our way through the question, in so far as it 
concerns our duty as cilizens. It only remains that we consider our duty 
in respect to slavery, arising from our relations as men. 

When we look upon it in this view, we are to consider it, in general 
. e . S > 
just as we should consider slavery in the West Indies, or in South 
America, or in any other part of the world. The principal, if not the 
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only difference, is, that it is an evil existing in our own neighbourhood, 
ae a wrong done by our friends and acquaintances: by men who would 
be more likely to hear argument and motive from us, than from anv one 
else; and, therefore, for these reasons, we are specially called upon to 
attempt its removal. 

In this, as in any case, therefore, we are under the common obligation 
to make known to our fellow-men, that truth which we believe to be con- 
ducive to their happiness, and to the happiness of men in general. Inas- 
much as this is a question of practical duty, our appeal ts to be made to 
the understanding and conscience of those whom we desire to convince. 
Inasmuch as the only reason which renders it obligatory on us to endea- 
vour to convince them, is the general obligation of love to man, it is of 
the utmost importance for us so to conduct the discussion, that it shall 
be not only apparent, but incontrovertible, that this is our only motive. 
Inasmuch as we are endeavouring to convince our fellow-men, that they 
are chargeable with a violation of the rights of others, we should, in 
all our intercourse, set them an example of the most delicate regard 
to their rights. He will surely labour with very little success, in the 
propagation of truth, who commences his effurts by uttering a falsehood. 
And he will labour with as little success in extending the dominion of 
right, whose first effort is an act of injustice. 

We are bound, then, | 1 in all our efforts on this subject, 
most scrupulously to avoid all measures, which could justly be construed 
into an attempt to infringe the rights of the south. We have a right to 
attempt to change southern opinions on this question, and to sliow the 
master, by argument. that it is for his interest, and that it is his duty, to 
liberate bis slave. But we have no right to take any measures of which 
the natural tendency is, to excite the slaves to insubordination and civil 
war. We have a right to change the purpose of the master by argu- 
ment, but we have no right either to oblige him by our own physical 
force to change it, or to excite another person thus to oblige him. I 
here only speak of the question of right to do the act, and not at all of the 
practical result of the act. It is my firm belief, that a general insurrection 
at the south would end, in the almost entire annibilation of the coloured 
population. 

Nor, again, can J perceive the utility of a system of societies, affiliated, 
not for the sake of circulating truth at the south, but for the sake of excit- 
ing and agitating the people at the north. The only advantage which 
can be expected to result from this measure, is the increase of abolition 
votes. But this is a matter, as we bave attempted to show, with which 
votes have nothing to do inasmuch as it is a question, over which, as citi- 
zens, we have no control. In the meantime, the very attempt to mul- 
tiply votes, on this question, cannot but beget in the minds of the south, 
the suspicion that we intend to interfere in this very manner: that is, in a 
manner at variance with our constitutioual obligations. The least suspi- 
cion of this nature, must, from the necessity of this case, render all our 
argument useless, and make our very appeal to men's understandings and 
Consciences, a positive annoyance. And in so far as 1 have been able 
to discover, such has been the effect of the system of affiliated abolition 
societies. They bave already become the tools of third-rate politicians. 
They have raised a violent agitation, without presenting any definite means 
of constitutionally accumplishing their object. In the mean time as 
combination on the one side always produces combinations on the other, 
they have embittered the feelings of the south. They have, for the 
present at least, rendered any open and calm discussion of this subject in 
the slave-holding states utterly impossible. They bave rivetted, indafi- 
nitely, the bonds of the slave in those very states in which they were a 
few years since falling off; and every where throughout the south, 
they have rendered the servitude of the enslaved vastly more rigorous 
than it ever was before. While, therefore, I would speak with respect of 
the motives of those of my fellow-citizens, who are enlisted in abolition 
societies, (the political intermeddlers, both small und great, always 
excepted) I must come to the conclusion that their efforts must be 
unwisely directed, or else they would have led to a more salutary result. 

And again, supposing we abjure all unkindness, and speak only in 
the spirit of love, it is yet to be remembered that we are only held 
responsible for setting the truth before men. They have a right to 
decide whether they will accept of us as their instructors or not. They 
have as good a right to their ears, as we have to our tongues. lence, if 
they will not hear us, our responsibility is atan end. We have no right 
to force our instructions upon them, either by conversation, or by lectures, 
or by the press. If they still determine to go on,in what we believe to 
be wrong, we must leave them to God, who is perfectly capable of vin- 
dicating bis own laws, and executing justice among the children of men. 
If they will not hear us, the indication is plain, that God does not mean 
to use our instrumentality in the affair. We must retire and leave the 
case in his hands, and turn our attention to the doing of good in some other 


way. 
But I do not believe that there is any danger of such a result. Before 
the present measures were adopted, discussion on the subject 
of slavery was common at the south. It has never been 
treated anywhere with greater boldness or ability, than it was 
a few years since, in 98 debate, in the Virginia house of 
delegates, and it was done then without offence. When the 
present agitations have passed away, there is no reason why it should 
not be treated in the same manner again. The Quakers have always 
borne theirclear, and decided, and manly testimony against slavery both 
by precept and by example: and yet no exception has ever been taken 
at the course which they have pursued. They have stated explicitly 
their views on this subject, in their yearly epistles. T hey have used no 
opprobrious epithets, but, in the spirit of love, have addressed themselves 
to the reason and conscience of their fellow-men. Ido not believe that 
a southern man would take offence, if a copy of their Epistles on this 
subject, should be sent to every slave-holder in the country. It has not 
been my good fortune to become acquainted with many of my southern 
fellow- citizens, but with those whom I have known, I have a ways con- 
versed as freely upon this, as I would upon any other subject. It is due 
to truth to declare, that they have also heard my arguments candidly aud 
kindly, and have never taken offence at the difference. wide as it might 
be, which existed between us. I do not, therefore, believe that an 
insuperable obstacle exists to labouring in this cause, in the spirit of ite. 


My confidence in the cause of truth and justic v ; 
stice, A 15 
and unabated. Justice, and charity is yet firm 


Rome Fes. 


To the Editor of the Anti-slarery Reporter. 
59, Euston-syuare, Nov. 6th, 1840. 
Sia, —I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of the Anti-Slar:ry Reporter 
of yesterday, and to inform you, that I have no claim to the rank 
of Captain, but merely came home as a passenger from New Orleans, in 
the barque Woodstock. I shail, therefore, feel obliged by your correct- 
ing the error here alluded to, at your earliest convenience. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your’s very obediently, 
N. Maitrarp. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Suci iy, 27, New Broad Street, 
November 1840. 
To R. R. Mappen, Esg., M. D., &c. &c. 

My dear Sir, —I am directed by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, to convey to you an expression of their 
sincere and cordial thanks for the excellent and manly letter addressed 
by you to the Pacha of Egypt, Mohammed Ali, on the subject of slavery 
as connected with his dominions. 

The Committee also desire to thank you for the other valuable services 
you have rendered them, and for the readiness you have on all occasions 
evinced to afford them your influential assistance in promoting the great 
and important objects they have in view. 

Iam, with much regard, my dear Sir, 
Your's very faithfully and sincerely, 
(Signed) J. H. Trepcorp, Secretary. 


Norember 13th, 1840, 7, Panton Square. 

My dear Sir, —I beg you to return my best thanks to the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for the kind and grati- 
fying manner in which they have been pleased to notice my poor efforts 
in their cause in Egy pt and elsewhere. 

If these efforts have ever cost me any trifling sacrifice of personal 
comfort, or made me obnoxious to persons opposed to their success, I feel 
myself, I assure vou, most amply repaid, by the approbation of men 
whose approval I consider it an honourable distinction to obtain; and with 
the blessing of God, for his honour, for the good of his creatures, for my 
own peace, and for the success of this good cause, I will continue to pro- 
mote its interest wherever J may be, whether at home or abroad. 

There is a phrase in your letter which would make it appear that, 'n 
the recent letter I addressed to Mohammed Ali, I was entitled to some 
credit on the score of the personal risk I might have encountered in thus 
addressing him. 1 desire no credit to which I am not entitled. Mo- 
h:unmed Ali did not receive that letter till after my departure, for the 
simple reason, that its previous presentation would have damaged the 
mission in whose proceedings I was engaged with Sir Moses Montefiore. 

This consideration alone influenced me with regard to the time I had 
chosen for its transmission, and to make assurance doubly sure of its 
reaching his highness, I forwarded a duplicate copy through the channel 
of the French Consulate from Malta. Again begging the Committee to 
be assured of my grateful feelings for their kind expression of approba- 
tion, and yourself fur the manner of conveying these sentiments to me 

I am, my dear Sir, very truly your's, 
(Signed) R. R. Mappen. 
To J. H. Tuxocorp, Es ]. 


To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter . 
November 2nd, 1840. 
20, Devonshire-street West, Mile End. 
Dran Sin,—I feel great pleasure in forwarding to you for publication 
the following resolution, adopted unanimously by the congregational 
church worshipping in Brunswick Chapel, Mile End, London. 
I remain, dear Sir, your's truly, 
(Signed) Gronce Evans, 
One of the delegates. 

The church having taken into consideration the fact, that christian 
professors in various parts of the world are holding their fellow-creatures, 
and in many cases, their fellow-christians in bondage; and being cone 
vinced that such a course is essentially unchristian in principle, and iuevi- 
tably productive of unchristian and immoral conduct: 

Hereby resolve,—-That it is their duty, and henceforth the’- determ’- 
nation to withdraw themselves from communion at the Lord’s table with 
every person known to be a holder of a slave. 

(Sigued) „ Gconce Evans, Pastor. 
“ JAMES JOHNSON, 
“Wian Coan, 
“Esau Tinaits, 
% James ÅRROWSMITH, 


T 
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Newcustle-upon-Tyne, Nov. 5th, 1840. 


Sin, —I am instructed to hand you the annexed resolution, passed at 8 


meeting of the members of the Tuthill-stairs Baptist Church, of tbis 
town, held last evening, and which you can appropriate as you may deem 
will best promote the benevolent objects of the British and Fora Anti- 
slavery Society, whose appeal to the congregational churches of our land, 
as contained in the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter of the 21st 
ult., I trust will be responded to with that promptitude which its im- 
portance demands. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
5 (Signed James Poris. 

At a church meeting of the Baptist Church, Tuthill Stairs, Newcastle- 
upun-Tyne, held on the 4th Nov. 1840 

The church having taken into consideration the fact, that chrisumn 
professors in various parts of the world are holding their fellow-creatures, 
and in many cases their fellow-christians, in bondage ; and being con- 
vinced that such a course is essentially unchristian in principle, and inevi- 
tably productive of unchristian and immoral conduct : 

Hereby resolved unanimously,—That it is their duty, and henceforth 
their determination to withdraw themselves from communion at the Lord's 
table with every person known to be the holder of a slave. 

_ _(Sigued on behalf of the church) 
J. II. Tredg old, Esq. Nicuanp PrROIIILx, Pastore 


Nov. 18, 1840.) 


To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter, | 
Dran Sir,—I took the earliest opportunity of bringing the substance of 
the resolutions past in the General Anti-slavery Convention beforehe ,, 
church and congregation under my care, and am glad of being able t 
inform vou, that a resolution to that effect was unanimously adopted. 
I am your's obediently, l 
(Signed) E. Hvones, Bryn Lion, Holywell, 


Thames Ditton, Surrey, Nov. 2nd, 1840. 
Dear Sin, —In cordial compliance with the request of the gentlemen of 
the Com‘aittee ot the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and 
thinking it was in no way inappropriate, but rather calculated to increase the 
desired effect, immediately after the Lord's Supper had been administered, 
I yesterday brought before the church members and communicants, the 
resolutions of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, as transmitted to 
me in your letter; and bave now the pleasure to inferm you that, as the 
result of our conference on the humiliating subject therein embodied, they 
bave unanimously authorized me to forward to the above Committee the 
following declaration, signed in their name as their pastor. 
Your's, Sir, respectfully, 
(Signed ) James Cuuncniti. 


To the Committee of the Pritish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

GentLemEn,—We, the members and communicants, now assembled at 
the sacred table of our Lord and Saviour, baving heard with astonishment 
and deep regret, not only of recent attempts to perpetuate, and even to 
extend the horrid slave-trade in different parts of the world, but that also, 
to their utter dismay, in America, the country which we, in this father- 
land, have been wont to speak of, as far before usin the great principles of 
the inviolability of the slain of conscience, and of civil and religious 
freedom, among all mankind of whatever climate and colour. Yes, it has 
reached to us, that even there, in many christian congregations, and among 
their officers in such churches, there are those in their communion, who 
either abet slavery, or connive at it as slave-holders! Against such a 
monstrous state of things among the professing followers of Christ do all 
our christian feelings rise up so powerfully, that, could our voices reach 
across the sea that separates us, our language of tender regret to the 
American churches concerned should be“ Come out from among them, 
and be separate, and touch not the unclean thing.” 

On such an occasion, we cannot omit tendering our sincere thanks to 
the above Committee, and to other members of the above societies for their 
kind services, and especially shall we consider it an honour to have our 
kindest regards conveyed to the venerable Crarkson, the man whose 
record is on high, and cannot perish on the earth, as the tried friend of the 
oppressed all the world over; the benefit of whose exertions only heaven 
can unfold. Signed, as above requested, 

J. H. Trepcotn, Esg. James Cuurcnitt, Pastor. 


Ar a meeting of the members of the Baptist Church assembling in Ebe- 
nezer Chapel, Scarborough, under the pastoral care of the Rev. B. Evans, 
on Thursday, October 28th— 

It was resolved.— That, alter hearing the resolution of the Anti-slavery 
Convention, and some statements from the pastor in relation to tbe state 
of slavery in America, and especially in connexion with the church of 
Christ, in that country, we do solemnly and deliberately record our determi- 
nation to refuse communion with any individual connected with this hor- 
rible and wicked system. 

That this resolution be forwarded by the pastor to the secretary of the 
Anti-slavery Society.“ 


The Rev. J. Godwin, of Oxford, informs us, that a similar resolution 
has been passed by the Baptist church in that city. 


Hounslow, Nov. 2nd, 1840. 
Ara meeting of the church of Christ, worshipping in the Independent 
Chapel, Hounslow, held on the evening of Friday, Oct. 30th, 1840— 

The church having taken into consideration the fact that christian 
professors in various parts of the world are holding their fellow-creatures, 
aad in many cases their fellow-christians, in bondage; and being con- 
vinced that such a course is essentially unchristian in principle, and inevi- 
tably productive of unchristian and immoral conduct : 

Resolved unanimously,—That it is their duty, and henceforth their 
determination to withdraw themselves from coinmunion at the Lord's 
table, with any person known to be the holder of a slave. 

(Signed on behalf of the church) 
Cuarves Fox Varpy, A. M., Pastor. 


Horncastle, Nov. 9th, 1840. 
My Dear Sin, —I have pleasure in transmitting to the committee of the 
Anti- slavery Society the following resolution, unanimously adopted at a 
meet ing of the church of Christ, assembling in the Independent Chapel, 
Horncastle, and shall be glad to see its insertion in the next Reporter, 
with the hope that the other churches may pursue the same course. 
And am, your’s truly, 


(Signed ) 
October £0th, 1840. 
l Resolyed—Thar, asa church of Christ, we will not hold communion 
with any person known to be implicated in the crime of holding his fellow- 
creatures in bondage, or who is favourable to the accursed system of 
slavery. Joux Paix, Pastor. 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


Jony PAIN. 


Penrith, November 12th, 1840. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

Dear Sir,—I write a line to inform you that, at a church meeting held 
last week, it was unanimous! resolved: by the members of the Indepen- 
dent church assembling in Ebenezer chapel, Penrith, not to suffer any 
slave-holder, or any abettor of the horrible system, to commune with them 
at the table of the Lord, as they are fully convinced that such an outrage 
on humanity is alike condemned by the light of nature and the light of 
revelation, 

Sincerely wishing success to the righteous cause in which you are 
engaged, and Praying that every one's bonds may speedily be broken, 

I remain, dear Sir, your's respectfully, 
W. Brewis, 
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Forega and Colonial Intelligence. 


WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica.—We have heard it reported that several appointments 
have been made by bis Excellency the governor under the Judicial Bill, 
but on what authority we are not aware. It is said that the bon. T. J. 
Bernard, has been appointed chairman ‘of Quarter Sessions for Kingston ; 
Henry Moresby, Esq., chairman of the same courtſior the precinct of St. 
Catherine’s ; Samuel Jackson Dallas, Esq. for St. Thomas in the East ; 
and W. J. Grignon, Esq., for Montego-bay. It is also seid that Robert 
Russell, Esq., Barrister, bas received an appointment, but for what 
place or precinct we have not learnt.— Morning Journal. 

On this the Colonial Reformer observes as follows: —“ Well, what 
shall we say if this report turn out to be true? Why, we shall say that 
Mr. Samuel Jackson Dallas is an extremely fortunate person—and that so 
lucrative an appointment will be bailed with exquisite satisfaction, not 
only by himself, but by divers other persons who are deeply interested 
therem. We suspect that so auspicious an event would create neurly an 
equal amount of pleasurable excitement with that evinced on Mr. Speaker 
Panton’s elevation to hig presént office, with the comfortable and season- 
able addition to his income of £1500 per snnum. 

„Mr. Dallas's competency for the office we more than doubt; and his 
firmness, consistency, and impartiality as a judge are more than question- 
able. We scarcely know a man of less real independence of character 
than Mr. Dallas. He ever has been, and ever will be, a mere truckler to 
the stronger party. He bas no fixed principle. 

As to the appointment of Mr. W. Stamford Grignon, that we positively 
wont believe. We don’t think Sir Charles Metcalfe would go quite so 
far. Why, Mr. Grignon, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant—from 
time immemorial, has all along been one of the most uncompromising and 
unscrupulous advocates of the very worst features of the slave-dnving 
system—both in theory und practice ! 

“Hoe, to be chairman of the Court of Quarter Sessions? No, we wont 
believe it. 

„Give us, for mercy sake, j ust, upright, and impartial judges,” 


We are favoured by the Rev. W. Kniss with the following extracts. 
CONDUCT OP THE PEOPLE, 

Mr. Crinx thus writes —Whatever deficiency there may be in the crops, 
it is certainly not owing this year to any deficiency of labour. The supply 
bas been greater thau the demand. No people on the island bave worked 
more industriously or continuously than the much calumniated Baptists 
The Methodists, Presbyterians, Independents, and church people, have. 
worked well; but, well as they may have worked, I am confident of 
this, that the Baptists have not been a whit behind the best of them. Of 
the general conduct of the people I cannot speak too highly. A few cases 
have occurred requiring church discipline in regard to our inquirers, and 
only two as to the members. Excepting one or two rent cases, no charges 
whatever have been brought into any of the courts respecting our people. 
I would undertake to prove, our enemies themselves being judges, that 
no people on the face of the earth have conducted themselves with 
greater propriety, that none bave been more industrious, honest, upright, 
sober, and virtuous, than those under my pastoral care. 

Out of the whole population of the district, estimated at from ten to 
twelve thousand, I am only aware of two cases of a criminal nature. 
One of these a man unconnected with any church, for an assault on a 
female, stands over until the meeting of the grand court ; the other is against 
a man who bought a piece of land at Sturge Town. He is charged by Dr. 
Raffington, of Green Castle, to which the property was formerly attached, 
with stealing a jealousie from his old cottage. ‘The man contends that it 
was his own property that he made. This case bas been trumpeted to 
the world through the pro-slavery papers—the man is said to be a deacon 
of my church, whereas he is not even a member or an inquirer, simply 
an attendant, That he acted illegally there cannot be a doubt, but I ques- 
tion whether bis conduct is morally wrong. ‘Ibis is the only case the 
enemies of freedcm have been able to bring forward to the disparagement 
of our people. : 

From the coming of freedom to this date, not a member or an inquirer at any 
one of my stations has been convicted of a single offence against the laws. This 
I believe to be true also as regards brother Abbott's and Dexter's districts. 

If you have an opportunity, let me beg of you to denounce the immi- 
gration scheme. Do what you can, dear brother, to prevent poor deluded 
people being seduced from their homes to make their graves in Jamaica, 
or to spread vice amongst our enfranchised population. Not long since 
the Mitchells sent out a large cargo of Irish labourers for their estate, 
Brother Bridge. Nearly, or quite, half of them are dead; most of the 
survivors are destroying themselves with rum. 

Mr. Dexter thus writes— You ask for statistics of crime in connexion with 
our churches and congregations. I am happy to say, that all the information 
I can give you is, that Í have not heard of one member or inquirer having 
been convicted of any offence at the petit sessions at Rio Bueno since you 
left, (there had been none hefore,) and that I xxow rosrrivary that there 
was not, from November 1838 to the middle of June 1840, one such con- 
viction at Brown’s Town, from the properties connected with the stations. 
Brother Clark can answer for himself, and, I believe, in the same way. 
Indeed, I believe, if we could see the returns up to the ent time, it 
would be found that, from Cardiff Hall to Duncans, from the sea 
to the borders of Clarendon and Manchester, no single case of conviction 
of any of our people has occurred. Let our enemies disprove this if they 
can. : 


FREE VILLAGES, 

1. Sturge Town, 118} acres, cost with surveying in lots £1250. Land all 
sold, nearly all in cultivation, about fifty cottages built or building. A dey- 
school with 120 children in active operation. A regular preaching station, 
with a congregation of 1000 to 2000. 

2. Clarksonville, 636 acres, cost with surveying in lots £2400. About 
850 acres sold in cultivation, A great number of houses built and building. 
A station, with congregation of 800 persons. A day-school with up 
of 100 children. 

3. Stepney, consisting of 140 acres, cost (without surveying,) £700. 
Nearly all bespoke, and £268 paid in advance. I am under liabilities for 
the balance. ‘This settlement lies about seven miles east of Bethany, an 
out-station will be formed there. 
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4. Wilberforce, near Brown’s Town, sixty-four £700. acres surveying, 
nearly all bespoke, and a part of the money paid. 

5. Buzton. ‘This isa part of Somerset plantation. Many of our people 
had bought land, and settled upon the property. I have agreed to purchase 
the building ia which our school is conducted and the remaining land, and 
shall sell it to the people—here I intend to form an out-station. We have 
about 100 children in the school, and sball have a bealthy flourisbing 
settlement. 

Mr. Dexter thus writes with reference to the independent settlements 
—I find by my books, that at New Birmingham nearly all the bundred 
town lots have been taken up, and about 350 acres of provision land sold 
to more than 150 families. There has not yet been much building in the 
town, there being only about ten houses shingled at present, but many are 
getting together their materials, aud, now crop is over, I have no doubt 
will pusb on with the work. Many others again, whose provision-grounds 
lie near the road, have built their 1 there, so that in going round the 
property you may see as many as twenty comfortable dwellings, most of 
them shingled. You know what anxieties I have hud in connexion with 
this place, but I am abundantly repaid when I look at these abodes of 
peace, and remember that the oppressor cannot now make their inhabitants 
afraid. At this place there is a chapel and school-bouse. 

At Lushington about forty persons have purchased land, most of them 
in small building lots. Iwo or three good houses are being erected, and 
seven kilns of lime have been burnt in readiness for further operations, 
Most or the purchasers have erected temporary huts, and even these are 
more comfortable than they were formerly accustomed to. 

Some persons feared that the establishment of these villages would en- 
courage squatters, and thus prevent a supply of continuous labour. It 
would not have been surprising if, from the anxiety of the peasantry to 
get a home of their own, this had been in some measure the case. 1 have 
not, however, heard of any deficiency of labour, but, on the contrary, they 
two properties from which 1 have most settlers at Liberty, Vale the crop 
was finished several weeks earlier this year than last. Those properties 
are Sportman’s Hall, and Ulster Spring. From the former fifteen persons 
bave purchased, from the latter twenty-six. 


British Gurana.—The Guiana Reformer has been at pains to 
collect information respecting the results of immigration, and furnishes us 
with the following :— 

Iuwicnants.—Seldom has it fallen to the lot of poor human creatures to 
contend with such unblusbing effrontery—such impudent audacity—such 
pertinacious determination to mislead—as the inhabitants of this colony 
have to contend with, in the diversified forms and powers of circulating 
falsehoods, put into operation by a tyrannical and despotic faction; con- 
Victed again and again of the most unchristian virtue of lying on a gigantic 
scale, they continue to promulgate, until ’tis likely they begin to believe 
themselves what they promulgate, ‘that British Guiana is the El dorada 
of the world. Men bave but to Jand here and their fortunes are made; the 
labourers in the colony are so happy, so contentod—yea, so familiar, and 
upon such intimate terms, with their masters, that visits are interchanged as 
matters of course in sickness; the labourers working in the cane pieces of 
other men can sport horses and gigs, can dine on beef and pork daily, 
&c. &c.“ 

Now it shall be our duty and care, that these falsehoods shall not go 
uncontradicted nor unrefuted to the world; and in prosecution of this de- 
termination, we to-day give publication to a few important facts respecting 
the immigrants in the colony—and the faith that enn be put in our planters, 
or in their words. We commence with those from Barbados. 

In the standing advertisement of Mr. Day in the Barbados papers, the 
following paragraph is found :— 

and should any of the immigrants, after a month's trial, dislike 
the country (British Guiana,) and wish to return to Barbados, a free 
passage will be given them at the expense of the said proprietors.¥ 

One point may here be raised, i. e. whether or not Mr, Dav was autho- 
rized by the proprietary body of this colony to assure the discontented 
Jabourers a free pussage back to Barbados? But this point is easily set 
at rest, first, from our knowledge of Mr. Day; we know that gentleman 
must have been authorized to make this offer as an inducement to labourers 
to try the place. But there is no need of speculating—this condition was 
published extensively, and not only did our planters not disown the guaran- 
tee, but they received the labourers who successively arrived from Bar- 
bados under the stipulation mentioned, of which they were not igno- 
rant, and honourable men would have held it inviolate—not only honour- 
able and upright men would have fulfilled the expectations here which 
were promised in Barbados—but others who may but have the slightest 
regard for the character of the colony, or their own words. 

With two exceptions (Sir Michael Me Turk and Mr. Goodman, jun.,) 
the rest have refused to fulfil the pledges they made through Mr. Day to 
the labourers at Barbados, and bave declared that, not only did they not 
authorize Mr. Day to assure the people passages back at their expense, but 
that they would not give it. Among these gentlemen with recret we have to 
name the firm of l'roughton, Brothers and Co. Our regret arises more from 
the circumstance of the younger brother and partner having, by his per- 
sonal presence at Barbados, sanctioned the deportation of the people, 
together with the assurance of their being sent back should they be dissa- 
tisfied with British Guiana; and yet this firm and others have broken faith 
with the people in a strange land, and leave them to shift for themselves 
the best way they can. I ben, gentlemen, tell us no more of sending Coolies 
back to Calcutta ; when you, under distinct stipulations, have refused to 
send the Barbados labourers a short distance of four hundred miles; let 
this be a warning to the unwary and too credulous. And now to the Coolies. 

We have heard much about their“ sayings’ and happiness; but all that 
has been said for them, and about them, by the planters and their organs, 
we pronounce false. On the Belle Vue, much need is there to look into 
the treatment and sufferings of the Coolies; they allege that their allow- 
ances are shortened, their houses are in wretched condition; that they are 
frequently imprisoned by the manager “ four or five times, four or five of 
them together in the sick-house ; they are locked up in it—their manager 
they dislike,—to use their own words, Mulligan no good,” “cut, cut 
Cooly rice ;” finally, they are treated somewhat after the manner slaves 
were treated. A striking illustration was afforded yesterday morning : an 
overseer was seen wich a large board, calling them out of their houses 


name by name, like the telling off of so many cattle for the field. On 
the celebrated Coolie slave-dealer Gladstone’s plantation—Vriedenhoop, a 
house, half of which is occupied by cattle, is occupied by the Coolies, in 
which, according to the description we have received, „ Coolies 
are packed in a room twenty-four feet long by fourteen broad. (What the 
proportion is each Cooley has to pay for house-rent the Rev. Scott may 
calculate—certainly somewhere about thirty-four gilders!) And these are 
the men who, for the life of us we cannot help believing, think that men 
were created for the only object of working to fill their pockets, and are 
no better than animals of the brute creation; that the world must disgorge 
her population into British Guiana, for the benefit of the insignificant 300 
proprietors she can boast of. l 

The Bahamians on Maria’s Lodge deserve alittle notice. A few weeks agoa 
gentleman compluined that“ a more lazy set of people, than the Bahamians 
he bad not met with.“ — We supply him with an answer: these people are 
not allowed to quit the plantation to go to the neiyhbouirng estates, should it 
be only to see their friends—much less to earn a few bits after their tasks 
are finished ; they are not allowed to come to town, should they wish it: 
and we have reason to believe that a rigid system of plantation discipline 
is carried on on Maria’s Lodge, and they are unable to leave the estate 
at all!! This is freedom! This is not slavery? oh, no! Go it gentle- 
men— many more, will find their way to your El dorada. 

It is for Mr. Day to account to the public now. What is the meaning 
of all this? All the responsibility is thrown upon his shoulders, and no 
small degree of odium; and we mistake him, it be expose not the machis- 
velism of these dishonest men. 

Mit. DENMS TODD, AN AMERICAN EMIGRANT. 

Has addressed a letter to the Editor of the Times, complaining of misrepre- 
sentations published in that paper about the happiness and welfare of the 
American immigrants—and with what ease they can perform field labour, 
—and pointed, it would seem, plamly to Mr. Todd as an example (this 
individual being the only tanner who has arrived from America, and the 
description was evidently intended fór him, and that he had performed, 
with no great exertion, two tasks per day (!!!) on a certain plantation. 

The cuckoo note of the writer has been suddenly stopped by the prompt 
refutation of Mr. Todd, and the further explanation of the real feelings of 
his brother immigrants from America—being those of extreme, unnalloved 
disgust at the fraud and deception practised on them, and to which they 
had all fullen dupes, in being brought to a country where they have to 
work “ nee deep in mud,” instead of finding the land flowing with 
milk and honey. An important lesson this, and various circumstances 
have of late held up to our planters similar lessons—all of which, to 
our mind, seem to point to one cbject :—that they should cease their rage 
for strangors to till the soil, and turn their attention to the husbanding 
their available resources the native peasantry ; let them cease to oppress 
and maltreat them—let them treat them kindly,—and, instead of hurrying 
to make fortunes, and sacrificing their fellow-men to their avarice and 
cupidity—learn to be content with moderate gains, that so their peasantry 
maybe happy and contented around them; that they may multiply, and that 
ultimately we may have a hardy and intelligent race. No set of immi- 
grants have in the most remote degree realized any of the great things 
promised—all have become dissatisfied—all have bitterly regretted having 
listened to the “ voice of the wise charmers.” It is to be hoped the 
people in the different countries to which our planters look tor re- 
cruits, will not be left any longer exposed to the deceptious arts of 
these lying and designing men. 

The evils that have attended immigration are many, without yielding 
any corresponding good, or visible benefit to tbe colony. Common sense 
would bave discovered at an earlier period that if the description of 
benefits held out to strangers as obtainable in Guiana by tbe sucklers 
for immigration, were true, those blessings and benefits would baye be- 
come known all over the world without the suspicious trouble of sending 
agents to represent— or more correctly speaking, to misrepresent them. 
When will our planters learn sense? Which of the many cargues of peo- 
ple that have arrived in Demerara have given a favourable report of tbe 
place ?—They have, one and all, declared they were deceived and only 
want the manliness and intelligence of the Americans to publish their 
disappointment and sufferings. 

We call the attention of our readers to Mr. Todd’s Jetter, and assure 
them that this gentleman bas represented the feelings of his brethren cor- 
rectly. 

i (To the Editor of the Guiana Times.) 

Sin,—Having just been informed that a very highly coloured statement 
appeared in one of the newspapers lately, I believe yours, () stating that 
an American immigrant, a tanner by trade, had hired,himself on an estate, 
and, in uddition to being perfectly satisfied with bis new occupation, 
laughed at the easy nature of the work he had to perform, after having 
done his two tasks per day, or words to that effect, & c. &c.—I bez leave 
to state Į am the only tanner by trade (and sorry I am that I ever left 
my native country at the instance of Mr. Carbery’s false allurements) 
amongst the American immigrants ; and that though I did hire myself to 
Mr. Jacobs, on his estate called Two Brothers, I there soon got sick, owin 
to the nature of the employment, having to work nearly knee-deep in ud 
in wet weather; I there fore left it, after having been at it six weeks, during 
two of which I was luid up with rheumatism. Consequeutly, vou and 
the public will perceive that the statement published was a gross fabrica- 
tion. And as my fellow-countrymen naturally taunt me with lending 
myself to the promulgation of falseboods tending to deceive others, per- 
mit me, humble as I am, to beg you will do me the justice to insert this 
counter-statement in your well-known impartial columns, where, as I said 
before, I believe the former one appeared. 

For general information, I would take leave to state that one and all of 
my unfortunate, deceived fellow-immigrants are dissatisfied, and intend return- 
ing to Baltimore as soon as we can find means to do so. 

I am, Sir, yours very raap luly 
is 


DENNIS }4 TODD. 
Mark 
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LIVERPOOL ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


T A MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE, HELD ON 
MONDAY MORNING, THE löru OF NOVEMBER, 1840. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR :— 
It was Resolved unanimously, 


I. That the Committee of the Liverrpoot Awsti-Staviny Society, ad- 
hering to their original and fundamental principle—the necessity of which 
is demonstrated by uniform experience—-reiterate their deliberate convic- 
tion, that until slavery be abolisbed, the slave-trade will never cease to 
exist. 

II. That this conviction is confirmed by the history of the African In- 
stitution, founded by men of high talents and well known philanthropy, 
with the view of introducing civilization and legitimate commerce into that 
continent. .Its general objects, and the views which led to its formation, 
are clearly stated in the following resolutions adopted at the constituent 
meeting on the 14th of April, 1807. 

“1. That this meeting is deeply impressed with a sense of the enormous 
Wrongs which the natives of Africa have suffered in their intercourse with 
Europe; and, from a desire to repair those wrongs, as well as from general 
feelings of benevolence, is anxious to adopt such measures as are best 
calculated to promote their civilization and happiness. 

2. That the approaching cessation of the slave-trade hitherto carried 
on by Great Britain, America, and Denmark, will in a considerable degree, 
remove the barrier which has so Jong obstructed the natural course of 
social improvement in Africa, and that the way will be thereby opened for 
introducing the comforts and arts of a more civilized state of society. 

“ 3. That the happiest effects may be reasonably anticipated from diffus- 
ig. useful knowledge and exciting industry among the inhabitants of 
Africa, and from obtaining and circulating throughout this country more 
ample and authentic information concerning the agricultural and commer- 
cial facilities of that vast continent; and that, through the judicious pro- 
secution of these benevolent endeavours, we may ultimately look forward 
to the establishment (in the room of that traffic by which Africa has been 
8o long degraded) of a legitimate and far more extended commerce, bene- 
ficial alike to the natives of Africa, and to the manufacturers of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland.” 

The particular means which this society proposed to employ for pro- 
poe civilization and improvement in Africa were of the following 

ind: 

‘1. To collect and diffuse throughout the country accurate informa- 
tion respecting the natural productions of Africa; and, in general, respect- 
ing the agricultural and commercial capacities of the African continent, 
and the intellectual, moral, and temporal condition of its inhabitants. 

“ 2. Ta promote the instruction of the Africans in letters and in use- 
fal knowledge, and to cultivate a friendly connexion with the natives of 
that continent. 

“3. To endeavour to enlighten the minds of the Africans with respect 
to their true interests; and to diffuse information amongst them respect- 
ing the means whereby they may improve the present opportunity of 
Substituting a beneficial commerce in place of the slave-trade. 

“4. To introduce among them such of the improvements and useful 
arts of Europe as are suited to their condition. 

15. To promote the cultivation of the African soil, not only by exciting 
and directing the industry of the natives, but by furnishing, when it may 
F to do go, useful seeds, plants, and implements of 

us ; 

“6. To introduce amongst the inbabitants beneficial medical disco- 
Veries, 

“7, To obtain a knowledge of the principal languages of Africa ; 
and, as has already been found to be practicable, to reduce them to 
writing, with a view to facilitate the diffusion of information among the 
natives of that country. 

“8 To employ suitable agents, and to establish correspondences, as 
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end of their last report: — P 
“I is in slavery that the slave-trade has ils origin :—it is the market 


‘provided by the slave-holder which furnishes the direct incentive to all the 


cranes of a trade in slaves, to the murders and conflugrations which attend 
their cure, to the condensed. horrors of the riddle passage which follow it, 
and to the misery and desolation of a continent.” 

III. That a suciety having been recently formed for the extinction of 
the slave-traie and for the civilization of Africa, under the patronage of 
distinguished and honoured men, this committee have felt bound to zive 
their most careful consideration to the plans it has set ferth in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“Mr. Buxton emphatically declares that, next to christianity, (the 
great and only effectual cure) the ‘ deliverance of Africa’ is to be sought 
in calling out her own resources. 

Part of this duty devolves on government, in enforcing the treaties 
already made for the suppression of the trade—obtaining other and more 
efficient treaties with native chiefs, as well as with European and other 
powers—and promoting and protecting the legitimate efforts of individuals 
engaged in the same object. 

Another part devolves on individuals, which he proposes to divide 
between two associations; namely, first, a benevolent society to watch 
over and befriend the interests of Africa; and, secondly, a company which 
shall cultivate portions of her soil. The object of the one to be charity ; 
of the other legitimate gain; distinct, therefore, in their purposes, and 
separate in their management, yet both accordant in principle, and con- 
ducing tb the same benevolent end. 

"The present society, adopting the benevolent and pacific portion of 
Mr. Buxton’s scheme, proposes to accomplish the following objects by 
agents and other suitable means :— i 

“4. To make the Africans acquainted with the inexhaustible riches of 
their own soil, ard sedulously to direct their attention to its cultivation on 
a system of free labour. ‘lo convince them, moreover, of the immeasur-— 
able superiority of agriculture and innocent commerce, even in point of 
profit, over the slave-trade which excludes them. 

2. To instruct the natives in agriculture and practic: science ; to euki- 
vate small portions of land as models for their imitstion ; distribute 
agricultural implements, seeds, plants, &c.; introduce local und 
other improvements ; and suggest and facilitate the means of bene iicially 
exchanging the produce of Africa for the manufactures of Furope. 

3. Toexamine the principal languages of Africa, and reduce them, where 
advisable, to a written form. 

“4. To investigate the diseases, climate, and local peculiarities of 
Africa, for the benefit as well of natives as of foreign residents and 
travellers; to send out medicines and praciitioners, and thus to separate 
the practice of medicine from the horrid superstitions now connected 
with it. 

5. To co-operate by every means in its power with the government 
expedition to the Niger, to report its progress —assist its operations— 
circulate the valuable information it may communicate ; and, generally 
to keep alive the interest of Great Britain in the suppression of the slave 
trade and the welfare of Africa.” 

From these plans the committee of the Liverpool Anti-Slavery Society 
are reluctantly constrained, from a sense of duty, to withhold their 
support. 

1. Because the present scheme appears, in their judgment, only a re- 
vival of the African institution in a modified and less efficient form; after 
the experience of many years have proved the entire inefficiency of such 
means as they intend to employ for the abolition of the slave-trade. 

2. Because, in particular, all treaties with civilized powers, and still 
more with the natives, having in view to secure their concurrence in such 
an object, are of doubtful utility; that, while there may be no difficulty in 
forming them, the history of the past proves incontestibly that they are like! y 
to be evaded, whenever self-interest and cupidity appear to render it 
desirable 

3. Because the profits which are known to be realized by the slave- 
trade, even as now conducted amidst considerable risks, on the admission 
of the best authorities, must render utterly nugatory all means to secure 
its extinction short of the destruction of slavery itself. Speaking of the 
failure of treaties, aud the inefficacy of laws declaring the trade piracy, Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton says, I will make a supposition still more utopian than 
any of the preceding. All nations shall have acceded to the Spanish 
treaty, and that treaty shall be rendered more effective. They shall 
have linked to it the article of piracy; the whole shall have been 
clenched by the cordial concurrence of the authorities at home, and 
the populace in the colonies. With all this we shall be once more 
defeated and baffied by contraband trade. The pores which will over- 
come all our efforts is the extraordinary profit of t e slave-trader. It is, I 
believe, an axiom at the custom-house, that no illicit trade can be sup- 
pressed where the profits exceed 30 per cent. I will prove that the profits 
of the slave-trader are nearly five times that amount. ‘Of the enormous 
profits of the alave· trade, says Commissioner Macleay, ‘ the most correct 
idea will be formed by taking an example. The last vessel condemned 
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by the mixed commission was the Firm. * ‘There was u clear 
the human cargo of this vessel of £18,600, or just 180 per cent. 
** The African slave-trade and its remedy.” pp. 291, 222.] 

4. Because, while it is conceded that the introduction of pure christia- 
nity is the only available means of operating beneficially upon the natives 
themeelves—of paving the way for the arts of civilization among them— 
and thus securing their own co-operation in the extermination of this 
detestable traic; yet. in their judgment, the Alrican Society can clearly 
do nothing directly in aid of this design; it is rather to be feared that 
their proceedings in other respects, more especially in regard to an armed 
police or protecting force, will prove a serious hinderance to any effective 
steps to diffuse the gospel. 

_“ Because several of the objects stated in the above printed plan, as 
directly contemplated, cannot be attempted without an agency to the crea- 
tion of which the Society is avowedly incompetent : others, although prac- 
ticable, are wholly inadequate to exert the smullest influence on the end in 
vier; and the remainder may be accomplished more cheaply, and as effec- 
tually, by existing institutions. 

6. Because, though approving the object and honouring the motives of 
those connected with this movement, convinced as they are that the 
measures proposed must prove abortive, they cannot incur the serious 
responsibility of lending their humble sanction to plans which are calcu- 
lated in their progress to divert attention, and by their failure to dis- 
courage the public mind, from those less imposing, but only feasible and 
exclusively christian efforts for the destruction of the slave-trade by the 
abolition of slavery itself. 

‘These reasons determine the course of the committee. They respect- 
fully submit them to the calm consideration of all who are interested in the 
welfare of Africa, at the same time deeply regretting that they are compelled 
to differ in opinion from many whom they esteem and honour. But with 
them the cauge of the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade is too sacred to 
be lightly dealt with; and, instructed by the experience of the past, night 


principles and plans in its promotion are, in their judgment, of paramount 
importance. 
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Jonn Crorrven, Jun., President. 
Wirusam Bevan, Secretary. 
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FROM THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
e SLAVE-TRADE THROUGHOUT THE 


TO THE EMANCIPATED POPULATION OF OUR WEST INDIA COLONIES, 


Dear Faienps,—We are happy to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity which the return of the Rev. William Knibb affords us, to 
assure you all of our continued and undiminished sympathy and 
kindness towards you, From the period of your emancipation 
up to the latest arrival from the West Indies, it has been a subject 
of real satisfaction to us to receive, not only from your faithful 
christian pastors, but also from other sources, the most gratifymg 
accounts of your uniform good conduct your exemplary for- 
bearauce—y our forgiveness of past wrongs and injuries—your sub- 
mission to constituted authority and law—your habits of sobriety 
and industry, and, in many instances and in different colonies, 
your religious consistency, zeal, and devotedness. You have 
thus approved yourselves worthy of freedom, and capable 
alike of enjoying and improving it; you have thus justified the 
expectations which, as your friends, we entertained and unhesi- 
tatingly avowed concerning you, and have richly rewarded the 
efforts which, along with others, we cheerfully and earnestly 
made to obtain your freedom. Persevere in such a course of 
peaceful, upright, honourable, christian conduct, and you will 
assuredly fine that it will bring its own appropriate recompense. 
„Be not weary in well doing; in due season you shall reap if you 
faint not.” 

We regret, indeed, that you have any remaining causes of com- 
plaint in laws of an unjust and oppressive character, and, espe- 
cially, that any new enactments should be framed to restrict 
your liberties, or violate your new-bom rights as freeinen; but 
you ney rest assured that no efforts on our, part shall be wanting 
to act all such Jaws altered or repealed. 

It is with feelings of great pleasure that we refer to the zeal 
which many of you have shown in favour of civil and religious 
liberty; and we would thus thankfully acknowledge the liberal 
contributions which our society has already received from the 
following churches and auxiliaries :—- 


Berbice. Orange Chapel . „ E EL 
Jamaica. Brown’s Town Auxiliary . . . 30. 
5 Falmouth do. .... 10 
» st. Ann's Bay do. .. 350. 
„ St. Catherines do. ... . 100. 
5 St. Thomas in the Vale do. . 380. 
*Demerara. e . - a ae ee 


We regard this asa tribute of gratitude on your part to the 
all-mereitul Father, through whose gracious providence your 
liberties were secured to you; and we cordially accept it as a 
welcome and valuable help to us in the numerous and necessarily 
expensive measures which we are still pursuing ; and on a much 
more extensive scale, to effect the liberation of your brethren and 
sisters in every part of the world, who are still in ignominious 
and unnatural bondage. We cannot doubt your readiness to co- 
operate with us in this, and in every way you can, to accomplish 
this most desirable and glorious result. 

Let yout: cxample continue to show to those tribes and nations 
of thé arit which yet uphold and practise slavery, that, while it 


* Neported but not yet received. )]. 
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is their first and paramount duty to give liberty to their captives, 
and to let the oppressed go free, tl 

ness will be promoted, and that, as among 
the services of voluntary and justly requite 
valuable and productive than those of their goaded and dispirited 
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acir true interests and happi- 
you they will find 
labourers far more 


bondmen. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
JOSEPH STURGE, 


27, New Broad Street, = 
airman. 


London, Nor. (th, 1840. 
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IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 
County of Dublin, Nathfurnkam, 16th Nov., 1840. 
To the Anti-slavery Society, New Broad Street, London. 


GentiEMEN—Having perused the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Reporter of 7th and 21st ultimo, I there find part 
of a report I some months since sent forward to the Imperial 
Brazilian Mining Association, for the purpose of refuting some . 
recent statements regarding the treatinent of the slaves be- 
longing to that association, and reflecting on the character of the 
person who had the particular Seki of them, I beg to lay the 
following statement before you, which 1s nearly a copy of what I 
refer to above. In January, 1832, I took charge of the slaves at 
Gongo Soco, and held that appointment until my retirement from 
the service of the association in January, 1839 ; a period of seven 
years ; and I now beg leave to lay before you some facts which 
[ trust will at once refute any charges that may be brought 
forward. l 

I had hoped that the statement I am now about to make, (being 
facts already well known to all the Directors of the Impe 
Brazilian Mining Association) would have been unnecessary from 
me, as my conduct and treatment of the slaves during the time I 
was in their service was highly approved of, and reported on b 
Colonel Skerrett and the subsequent commissioners, as the halt- 
yearly reports during that time, will clearly prove. D 

The total number of slaves belonging to the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Association, when I left Gongo in January, 1839, were— 
Men 174, women 116, children 123—making a total (including 
the children) of 413, and not as Mr. Kentish says, of 600, or 700. 
Their hours of work are divided into distinct portions of the day, 
namely, 6, 8, and 12 hours out of 24, according to the nature of 
the work to be performed, and the locality, &c : the two latter 
classes have one Tour each day for their meals, for which they 
always come to the surface, exclusive of the time expended in 
coming up and returning to their stations ; the last named class, 
or those who worked twelve hours, were solely employed on the 
surface, and never under ground. The six hours’ men were those 
who worked in wet places, and remained that time only under 
ground, during the 24 hours; at the expiration of which they 
came to the surface, changed their clothes, and had the remaining 
eighteen hours to themselves, four and a-half hours of which they 
voluntarily worked at sundry jobs on the surface, to gain money 5 
which many of them did to the weekly amount of 960 reis, 
which, at the rate of exchange fixed for paying the English la- 
bourers, was weekly near four shillings. ‘The utmost any man 
worked during the week was 62 hours, and that only on the sur- 
face, Saturday always being a holiday from two o'clock. They 
never worked on Sundays, excepting on very urgent occasions, 
the necessity for so doing but very seldom happened ; they were 
all obliged to parade in their uniform clothing, and go regularly 
to chapel every Sunday. The climate of Gongo Soco is proverbial 
as being one of the most salubrious in the world, neither epidemic 
nor malignant discases are ever known, and the mortality amongst 
the slaves did not average two and a half per cent per annum 
during the time I was there. The mine is 55 fathoms only dee 
in one shaft, consequently not more than three or four men cow’ 
work at one time, aud they were regularly relicved every Six 
hours, at the same time that the English men were. During the 
whole time that I was there not a single fatal accident happened 
to the blacks in the mine; there were some severe falls, &c., but 
in every instance they completely recovered. Every man had an 
allowance of about a quarter of a pint of rum each day, and in 
no instance were they allowed to purchase any (if found so doing 
they are liable to be punished in various ways, according to the 
degree and repetition of the offence), nor di 1 know of a con- 
firmed drunkard amongst them. , , 

No female slave was ever stripped and flogged in my time : the 
men only, and that but seldom (as the punishment book in Gongo 
will prove), and only when all other lighter means of punishment 
had failed. I can conscientiously say that my motives were always 
those of justice and humanity, and that no unishment took 
place unless the culprit was proved to have been guilty of the 
crime brought against him, for which he was to receive punish- 
ment: punishincnts were performed openly in the presence 
of the other blacks, who were first made acquainted with the 
offence committed. Colonel Skerrett, during his administration, 
always attended himself at all punishments. I am sorry to say 
this custom was discontinued by Mr. Duval consequently I was 
always obliged to request the attendance of the medical officer to re- 
lieve my responsibility, and to prevent any false or unfair reports, 
as there were many ready to attribute to me unjust motives, 
which could not be the case to the same extent when a surgeon 
was present. Such a thing as brine having been put on the slavet 
backs after punishinent, or used in any shape, never once too 
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place. Whenever it was necessary to punish, they were always 
sent to hospital after it, where they remained in general but a few 
minutes; the number of lashes never exceeded 100, nor did they 
ever amount to that but in two or three instances, all the time 
was there. The cat-o’-nine tails is mnch the same as that used in 
the army, but not so severe. The piece of flattened wood spoken of 
is about six inches in circumference ; one dozen on cach hand is 
the utmost given at any one time, and I venture to say that a 
rattan struck with force on the hand isa much more severe and 
lasting punishment: it was never resorted to by me when it 
could be avoided. 

Iron masks there were none, they were made of tin, and were done 
away with during the administration of Colonel Skerrett, who 
said they might possibl y prevent free respiration, after which they 
were never resorted to during the time I remained. Such a thing 
as an iron collar having been put on a woman never took place.; 
and as to their being driven about the village from sunrise to sun- 
set, it is utterly and wholly without foundation. Women, when 
pregnant, do not work for two months previous to their confine- 
ment; they remain all day in a large shed, taking care of the younger 
children (this was the regular rule); and formerly they went to hos- 
pital a month or more before they expected to be confined. I ain 
sorry, however, to say, that the system had been altered after the 
departure of Dr. Collier, when they were prohibited from going 
to hospital till they were in daily expectation of being confined, 
and in one instance a woman was confined in her own house; this 
was owing to her not having been admitted into hospital when her 
time for so doing had arrived. Late regulations prohibited the 
slaves from remaining in hospital, unless they were severely ill. 
Numbers have informed me they could not work on account of 
illness, and that when they went to hospital they were told they 
were not ill, and they must go back to their work. I imme- 
diately, when they appeared to me to be ill, sent them back to 
hospital, and this in many instances several times, when they 
were, with few exceptions, again sent back to me. When this 
failed, I had no alternative left but to keep them in the wine 
shed, where several were obliged to remain for many days, quite 
incapable of doing any work. Here they were exposed to the 
dratt of an open shed, where children were playing and making a 
noise all the day; this gave me great pain, and, after I had remon- 
strated with the doctor, T was driven to the painful alternative of 
reporting the matter officially in writing, but I am sorry to say 
without effect, which made me feel that Í was not properly sup- 
ported, and made me desirous of quitting the service. The inju- 
rious result this had generally, together with the severe regula- 
tions adopted in the hospital, made me acquainted with many 
cases amongst the blacks of persons severely ill, which they would 
rather endure than subject themselves to the treatinent they mct 
with in hospital, or to be told they were only “skulking.” A 
long correspondence took place between Mr. Duval and myself on 
this subject, but I am sorry to say it ended, like most other things, 
without redress, which determined me to give it up, which I 
did in disgust. I however, to the last, never allowed the blacks 
to work when they reported themselves ill. Two or three women, 
together with all those who may be ina forward state of preg- 
nancy, attended in a large shed for the purpose of taking care of 
the children, and did no other work; and all women, when they 
left the hospital, after confinement always remained in this shed 
during the day, for five or six weeks before they went to light work, 
this with a fortnight or three weeks in hospital, gave them ample 
time to recover. The slaves of Gongo Soco were both well 
clothed, and well fed, regularly twice cach day, with the best 
35 that could he procured ; they were the most healthy, 

appy, and contented set of persons I ever saw. Upwards of 
£15, was weckly distributed amongst them, with which they 
purchased what they wished for, or might require ; the only thing 
they were prohibited from purchasing was spirits, of which they 
received a moderate allowance cach day. I have always regretted 
the stop put to emancipation by Mr. Duval, of course with 
the sanction of the board, as having had the very worst possible 
effect. The emulation it created to obtain that greatest of all boons 
to this unfortunate class of persons, and the success which attended 
the experiment was, at onc period, beyond the expectations of the 
Most sanguine—nothing could surpass it, their conduct was the 
admiration of every one possessing a heart to appreciate. This 
continued till after the arrival of Mr. Duval, when he informed 
me he would not free any more, because it had been found 
not to answer ; because, truly, three or four out of fifteen had 
behaved ill after his arrival in Gongo—the remaining 288 were 
therefore to suffer perpetual slavery on their account! Surely it 
would be expecting too much to suppose that a man brought up in 
slavery and in ignorance, could change his nature in a day. What 
I saw of emancipation in Gongo answered my utmost expectations ; 
many were the appeals to me why it was not to continue, and I am 
confident that from the hour I was obliged to make Mr. Duval’s sen- 
timents known to them, they never were the same. There were 
many at that time who ought to have had, and did expect their 
freedom, and I am prepared at this moment with the names of a 
dozen at least who would now be enjoying that blessing, had 
Mr. Avaline lived to avail himself of the consent obtaincd 
from the board by his predecessor. About five months after the 
arrival of Mr. Duval at Gongo, the slaves became so careless and 
indifferent, and crime gradually increased to so serious an extent, 
in consequence of an altercd and new system attempted by him, 
that I was obliged to represent very strongly.to Mr. Duval that, 

some prompt means were put in force to stop it, I could 
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not possibly answer jor the consequences, and I begged to 
assure hint I would not remain longer in the service of the Asso- 
ciation than to the expiration of my then engagement, 10th 
January, 1837. Soon after this an order was issued in which the 
entire charge of the slaves was handed over to me, and which 
remained in force up to the time of my departure. 

The disgusting nightly bacchanalian orgies mentioned by Mr. 
Kentish, in which the black women are Drought naked on the 
scene never existed during the time I was there ; although I have 
heard that such did exist previous to my arrival in Gongo. 

I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
H. L. Barty. 
Late superintendent of the Gongo Soco slaves. 


COLONY OF LIBERIA. 


From the Times. 

A casvat allusion to the American colony of Liberia, in our recent 
remarks on Sir Fowell Buxton’s African Civilization Society, has 
led Mr. R. R. Gurley, the secretary of the American Colonization 
Sycicty, who happens now to be in England, to address to us a 
letter in explanation of the objects of that institution, and of the 
colony which it has founded. We do not publish Mr. Gurley’s 
letter, but we shall brictly state some of the grounds on which we 
spoke of Liberia as a “ slave-mart,” and deprecated the creation of 
“new slave-marts like it.“ We do not affirm that the American 
Colonization Society engages in the African slave-trade, or en- 
courages it, but that it finds abctters in their colony of Liberia, 
which within a very few years has become a focus of that nefarious 
trafic. For proof we refer to the following authorities :— 

In February, 1838, the British consul at Cape de Verds made 
the following communication to Lord Palmerston :—* On the 15th 
of February, 1838, arrived at this port a vessel under American 
colours, named Monrovia, last from Liberia, with a bill of sale 
and list of crew from the collector of that colony. This vessel had 
neither a register nor a sea letter. I have ascertained, without 
doubt, that she is a vessel belonging to Don Pedro Blanco of the 
Gallinas, has put in here directed to his agent, and that a curgu of 
slaves is ready for lier. There is a black man on board for a flag- 
apani who speaks English well. Don Pedro Blanco’s agent in 
Liberia, is J. N. Lewis, commission-merehant.” 

Again, in 1837, Captain Nicholson, of the United States’ navy, 
reported to his governmeut, that “within a year four slave fac- 
tories had been established alinost within sight of the colony.” 

Once more, the editor of the Liberia Herald published the fol- 
lowing remarks in tlie colony, in May, 1838 :—* The first requisite 
to the prosperity and advancement of the colony is the suppression 
of the slave-trade in our vicinity. This trade has been gradually 
acquiring strength for the Jast four . Its ravages have been 
more tearful, and the vessels engaged in it more numerous, than at 
any former period of the colony’s history.“ 

A British, an American, and a Liberian authority will suffice to 
establish the correctness of our description of Liberia as a slave- 
mart, and we must confess our surprise that a gentleman of Mr. 
Gurley’s personal respectability should, in his own special depart- 
ment, deny a plain fact resting on such indubitable authority. 

Mr. Gurley also calls in question a statement which some time 
ago appeared in our columns, to the effect that“ the American 
Colonization Society and the American colony of Liberia are 
simply devices of the slave-masters and their friends to get rid of 
the free coloured population, who are regarded as nuisances and 
standing incitements to servile insurrection:“ in opposition to 
which, Mir. Gurley contends that the society and the colony have 
been formed for the benefit of the coloured race, and the civiliza- 
tion of Africa. On this point also we cannot dwell, and we shall 
do little more than quote the language employed in the printed 
constitution of the society, describing its object. The object,” 
says this document, “to which the attention of the society is to be 
exclusively directed, is to promote and execute a plan for colon- 
izing ( with their consent) the free people of colour residing in our 
country in Africa, or such other place as Congress shall deem 
most expedient.” If there is meaning in language, the object of 
the society is to colonize the free people of colour, leaving the 
slave population of the United States still more absolutely in the 
grasp of the slave-masters, and to colonize them in Africa or 
elsewhere: so that the civilization of Africa no more enters into 
the original conecption and design, than the civilization of the in- 
habitants of any other portion of the globe. In the memorial of the 
managers of the socicty to Congress, soon after its organization in 
1816, it is stated that the correct history of the origin of the society 
“evinces that it sprang from a deep solicitude forsouthern interests” 
—and that southern interests in the United States, as contradistin- 
guished from northern interests, are the interestsofslave-holders and 
of slave-holding, requires no proof. lence, in the southern states 
the objects of the society are familiarly and publicly recommended 
us not at all calculated to weaken or endanger the institution of 
slavery, but as tending to establish, build up, and confirm it. If 
the American Colonization Society means so well to the coloured 
race, and has such a determined hostility to the African slave- 
trade, why does it not look nearer home, and raise its voice against 
the internal slave-trade of the United States, which, in some of its 
features, is not inferior in atrocity to that which is earried on on the 
coast of Africa, and across the Atlantic! 

Of the identity of his principles and plans with those of Sir 
Fowell Buxton, which Mr. Gurley intimates, we shall sa nothing 
—Icaying them to settle their own accounts with cach othe r. 
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Siek our last publication, it has been announced that Lord 
Palmerston has signed with General Hamilton, as the represen- 
tative of Texas, a treaty with that republic. Among British 
abolitionists this step cannot but produce severe disappointment 
and indignant reprobation, It is well known that, in our humble 
sphere, our endeavours to prevent it were strenuous; and we 
confess that our mortification is proportionate, To animadvert on 
it as a measure of general policy is altogether out of our province; 
hut as bearing on the question of slavery, it affects us with afflic— 
tion and shame. That our feclings in this respect are not without 
foundation in the judgment of others as well as in our own, may 
appear by the following quotation froin a recent number of tlie 
Times :— 


Texas is a slave-holding country. The emigrants from the United States 
were chiefly slave-holders, and they carried their slaves with therm. There 
can be little doubt that the determination to retain slave property, con- 
trary to the Mexican laws, and the determination of the Mexican authori- 
tes te support the laws on this subject, were the primary causes of the 
‘Texan revolt and separation. The African sluce-trade, as we formerly 
stated, has been declared piracy, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the lexan government is insincere in the enactment or execution of this 
law; and yet the evidence is strong that slaves continue to be imported 
into Texas, both from Cuba, and the African coast. But while the African 
slave. trade is prohibited, the United States’ slave-trade is fully and openly 
legahzed. It is not only legalized, but the Texan Congress is actully 
forbidden to entertan any law against its legalization. The languace of 
the Texan law is. thut Congress shall pass no laws to prohibit emigrants 
from the \'nited States of America trom bringing their slaves into the 
republic with them, and holding them by the same tenure by which such 
slaves were held in the United States ;” while, at the same time, “ the 
importation or admission of Africans or negros into this republic, eicepting 
fron: the United States af America, is for ever prohibited, and declared to be 
piracy.” A wide door is thus expressly kept open for the increase of the 
slave population of Texas, and, as the cultivation of cotton and similar pro- 
ducts is extended, the supply will be poured in. At present even the more 
northern sluve-holding states may be more correctly described as slave- 
rearing states, having furnished to Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Arkansas, in a single year, not fewer than 252,000 slaves ; nud Texas will 
occasion a demand equal to that of nine or ten additional states as large as 
Kentucky, so that the whole of the southern states of the American union 
mar be expected gradually to become slave-breeders, and slave-merchauts 
to Jexas. I his, it must be confessed, affords no very grateful prospect 
to the national pride of our American friends, or to the hopes and wishes 
ot the good and wise of every nation; but we are not sanguine that such a 
result will be prevented, although its prevention is one of the most legi- 
timate objects of national consideration. 


“The whole of the southern states of the American Union 
may be expected gradually to become slave-breeders, and slave- 
merchants to Texas!” And this is to result from a step taken 
by the British government! When will the shame of this be 
forgotten, or the mischief of it cease ! 

In contrast with the common sense article we have just quoted 
from the Times, we may exhibit one of a different quality from 
the Colonial Gazette, which has hailed the signature of the Texan 
treaty with the somewhat familiar plaudit— Well done, Lord 
Palmerston!” In the last number it is written as follows :— 


It is confidently asserted by persons well acquainted with Texas, that 
the salubrity of its climate is such as to admit of the production of the 
finest tobacco, sugar, und cotton, by the labour of white men. If this 
should prove to he true, slavery in America may get its death-blow trom 
‘Texas. Free labour is doubtless the cheaper of the two, because more 
energetic and more skilful, provided you can but always procure enough 
of it tor constantly combining the force of many hands in each particular 
work. Europe would furnish Texas with abundance of free labour. Let 
us suppose jor a moment that this had been accomplished by means of some 
potent system of immigration ; and then what follows? It follows, that 
slavery in Cuba, the United States, and Brazil, would be attacked in the 
only efficient manner—that is, bv the rivalry of free labour. It follows, 
moreover, that Texas sugar, being the produce of free labour, and also 
being cheap, would not long be excluded from the British market: and 
that the British West Indies, being most inadequately supplied with Jabour 
howerer free, would either be ruined outright, or permitted to adopt, like 
Texas, a potent system of immigration. ‘There is more in this wind than 
Many wot of. 

We ought, perhaps, to be grateful to our kind-hearted contem- 
porary, for his endcavour to swecten to the abolitionists this bitter 
pill; but we cannot Hatter him with the hope of being very 
successtul, possibly because we are scarcely so credulous as he 
takes us to be. Never, we think, were more mistakes and fallacies 
erowded into n single paragraph, 1. Texas is not fitted for the 
agricultural labour of white men. Upon the best authority we 
afirm the direct contrary of this, and say that Texas pre-emi- 
nently requires black agricultural labourers. 

2. If Texas were adapted to the agricultural Jabour of white 
men, fice-labour never could generally or extensively co-exist 
with slave-labour ; more especially where, as in Texas, none of 
the black labourers can be free. It is contrary to all experience 
and possibility that white free-labour should extensively co-exist 
with black slave-labour. 

3. With whatever quantity of free labonr “ Europe would 
furnish Texas,” it is well known that Texas does not want it. 
The republic invites settlers of all kinds for the general purpose 
of increasing its population ; but it does not wish. for free agricul- 
tural labourers, If it did, why should it not suffer free persons 
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of colour to remain in its territory? ‘The truth is, that the Texahg 
mean to have no agricultural Jabourers but blacks, being slaves s 
and that there is neither chance nor possibility of free labour in 
that republic making head against slave labour, without some 
alteration of the present system for that purpose. 

4. If slave labour is to be permanent in Texas, then vanishes 
altogether the alleged prospect of its banishment from Cuba, the 
United States, and Brazil; us well as that of “a potent immigra- 
tion” into the West Indies by help of Texan free-grown sugar. 
By the way, what can this writer mean by telling us that Texan 
free-grown sugar “ would not long be excluded from the British 
market 3” when he knows that cheap free-grown sugar from 
other parts of the world is at this moment excluded, and that 
ticaties exist with countries producing slave-grown sugar which 
render a distinction in this respect impossible? This is not 
ignorance but artifice, and agrees but too well with all the rest of 
this dishonest article. As to the attractions of Texas for European 
emigrants, we refer our readers to a short description of that 
country in our paper of to-day, furnished us by Mr. Nicholas 
Maillard, a gentleman personally acquainted with it, and engaged, 
as we learn, in writing a history of that republic. 


Wer have received and inserted in another eolumn a letter from 
Mr. II. L. Bayly, who, it seems, is now a sub-inspector of con- 
stabnlary in Ireland, but who was for seven years superintendent 
of the slaves belonging to the Imperial Brazilian Mining Associa- 
tion at Gongo Soco. It appears that Mr. Bayly is one of the 
gentlemen to whom the directors of the Association applied, to 
furnisn them with the means of rebutting the charges laid upon 
their table by Mr. Kentish nearly twelve months ago, and the 
author of that very report of which a portion, and that portien 
without a name, was forwarded to us by the directors, through 
the solicitors to the Association, in its defence. It is honourable 
to Mr. Bayly that he comes forward to take on himself the 
responsibility of that document ; and, although his letter contains 
some matter which we have published before, we readily print it 
again for the advantage of its appearing with the name of the 
writer. We have at length attained also this additional advan- 
tage, that we bring before the public a gentleman to whose testi- 
mony the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association can raise no 
objection, It does not appear that they have had any quarrel 
with him ; or that any circumstances have taken place Sending to 
subject his statements to the remotest suspicion of exaggeration 
or severity. On the contrary, he is one of their good friends, one 
of the very men to whom they have applied for information, and 
the man whose statement, in preference to all others, they have 
officially published in their own vindication. Not the most cau- 
tious person, tlierefore, need hesitate to believe Mr. Bayly, nor 
can the shareholders, or the warmest friends of the Association, 
refuse him credence. Let them, then, read his letter, and see—not 
only (as has been already shewn) how large a portion of Mr. 
Kentish’s charges the writer admits, while seeming to deny them 
but how much of what is deplorable and blameworthy he states 
in addition. Putting out of view altogether what Mr. Kentish 
has alleged, the state of things opened up by Mr. Bayly is aftlic- 
tive in the highest degree, and attaches a very heavy amount of 
criminality, not only to the servants of the Mining Associa- 
tiun abroad, but also to the directors of it at hone. We 
do not mean to speak otherwise of the Directors than as 
most respectable men, and we are willing to give them credit 
for having been in some measure ignorant of the mischief going on 
at their forcign establishments ; but we may affirm, first, that they 
ought not to have heen ignorant of matters so deeply aftecting the 
rights and happiness of their servants; and secondly, that, now 
their attention is forcibly drawn to these matters, they ought to 
institute a searching investigation, and apply an effectual 
remedy. It does not say so much as we could wish for 
their honesty in this respect, that they not only published the 
statement of their superintendent without a name, as though they 
wished his testimony in their favour to have more weight than it 
was fairly entitled to; but that they published only a part of it, 
sclecting what might answer their purpose of defence, and with- 
holding the criminatory testimony appended to it. It is clear that 
the Directors know more than they choose to communicate, and 
they show no great disinclination to hih the matter up, if possible. 
We recommend to them a ditterent course. Let them pursue the 
morce frank and generous method of confessing their fault, and re- 
nouncing it. In principle they must have known that they were 
wrong from the beginning. They knowingly violated every prin- 
ciple of justice, together with the law of their country, in becoming 
owners of slaves. The very first purchase of a slave by their order 
was an act of felony, both on their own part, and on the part of 
every person concerned in it. They have been parties to several 
hundred felonies of this, nature; and if instructions to this effect 
signed by their order could be proved in a British court of justice, 
they would every one of them, respectable men as they are, be 
subject toa felon's punishment. Can any honourable man 
content to remain in such a position! We think not. But, if the 
Directors of the Imperial Brazilian can be so, let them be assured 
that they shall have no rest. Besides the two witnesses who are 
now before the public, and the whole of whose tale is not told yet, 
we have information on the same subject from an independent an 
indisputable source, of which we shall shortly be able to avail 
ourselves. The slaves held by British mining companies must be 
set frec; and we earnestly hope, that, to save trouble both to 
others and themselves, the companies will set, them free without 
the necessity of legal proceedings, 
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WE recently drew attention to the circular addressed by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe to the stipendiary magistrates in Jamaiea, direct- 
ing them to resume their official reports, but in a manncr altogether 
unsatisfactory. We have now to lay before our readers a corres- 
pondence on this subject between the committec of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society and the noble Lord at the head 
of the colonial department. His Lordship’s reply, we think, will 
be read with surprise and regret. The committce had presumed 
that the objectionable limitations in the governors circular must 
have originated with himself. Lord John Russell, however, takes 
the responsibility of them, and coollv tells ns that they are in 
« accordance with his instructions !” That is to say, his Lordship 
takes it upon himself to destroy the whole value of the system 
of magisterial reports, thinking to m faith with the public by 
retaining the name and the shadow. Let his Lordship know that 
we understand this very well. We have been accustomed to look 
with confidence to the parliamentary papers ; but now, since it 
seems we shall find nothing there, we must look to private sources 
of information, and we request our friends on the other side of the 
water, accordingly, to he henceforth more copiously communica- 
tive. Of facts the publicity of which may he painful to indivi- 
duals we are now to have no official information ; nor will the 
colonial office, on the other hand, have any proper incans of 
ascertaining what ainount of truth may be contained in the state- 
ments which may be received from unofficial sources. The follow- 
ing is the correspondence :— 


27, New Broad Street, 20th November, 1840. 
My Lor p. -B the direction of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, I am instructed to invite your lordship’s attention 
to acircular recently issued by Sir C. Metcalfe, governor of Jamaica, to 
the stipendiary magistrates in that island, respecting the resumption of 
their official reports, 

The committee, regarding these reports as a most important means of 
affording information in respect to the due administration of justice in that 
island, have noticed with deep regret in the circular of Sir C. Metcalfe, 
that, instead of the reports being directed to be returned monthly, as 
formerly, they are ordered to be sent in only once in six montlis—in- 
tervals” which must render them comparatively useless as a means of 
affording information. 

The committee also beg leave to solicit your lordship’s notice to the 
following instruction, which is given in the governor’s circular, that 
“ information is not to be sought by inquisitorial inquiries into the manage- 
ment of particular properties, nor to be accompanied by remarks or detuil 
painful to individuals.” 

It must be obviousto your lordship, that this instruction may be em- 
ploved whenever it may be deemed expedient to screen the grossest acts 
of injustice or oppression, by preventing inquiry relative to the manace- 
ment of particular properties, or by avoiding a disclosure of the truth 
lest it should be painful to individuals. 

The committee, impressed with a conviction that vour lordship 
concurs with them in the view they entertain of the great importance of 
an immediate return to the judicious system under which these reports 
Were first issued, respectfully but earnestly entreat that you will be pleased 
to give directions that the reports in question be regularly prepared 
monthly as heretofore, and without the slightest partiality or fayour to any 
individual whatever. 

Presuming that your lordship's well-known attachment to the impartial 
administration of justice will dispose you to favourably regard this request 
of the committee, 

1 have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
Signed) J. H. Trevcorn, Secretary. 
To the Rt. Hon. Lord Jolin Russell, M.P., 
& c., &e., &c. 
Downing Street, 20 November, 1840. 
Sin,—I am directed by Lord John Russell to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 20th instant, requesting, by direction of the Com- 
wittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, his lordship’s 
attention to a circular recently issued by the governor of Jamaica to the 
stipendiary magistrates in that island, respecting the resumption of their 
official reports; and I am to request that you will acquaint the committee, 
that his lordship has not received a copy of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s circular 
to the magistrates—but as that part of the document quoted in your letter 
is in accordance with Lord John Russell's instructions to the governor, 
his lordship must decline to interfere any further on the subject. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Signed) 


( R. VERNON SMIIII. 
To J. H. Tredgold, Esq., &c. &c. &c. N 


Our files of West India papers have come to hand. The only 
article we find worthy of extraction from them is one of much 


2 


interest on the inter- colonial slave-trade. 


Oun file of tlie Cerneen, which comes up to the Ist of August, 
furnishes an interesting account of the early proceedings of Sir 
Lionel Smith in the Island of Mauritius. His measures have been 
taken in a frank and conciliatory, but firm and discriminating 
spirit. He had convened the stipendiary magistrates for the pur- 
pose of a conference, at which he informed them of the impression 
in this country that they had been leaning too much to the side 
of the master, and commentcd on some recent decisions, which lie 
showed might have been more enlightened and impartial. Ile has 
directed weekly returns of all their proceedings. A society for the 
encouragement of immigration had held a conference with the 
Governor. He advised them to wait for further intelligence from 

gland ; and promised in the mean time to make a personal in- 
Wan 3 interior of the island, which Sir William Nicolay 

ver done, 


Second Ddition. 
Loudon, Wednesday Evening. 
BRITISH RECOGNITION OF TEXAS. s 


Ar an adjourned meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, held this day, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted, viz.— 

1. That inasmuch as the system of slavery forms an integral part of the 
constituti onal law of the new republic of ‘Texas, this committee have heard 
with feelings of the deepest sorrow and humiliation that her Majesty's 
government have been induced to enter into a commercial treaty with its 
representative, by w hich act that republic has been introduced to the bigh 
distinction of a place among the great family of civilized nations ; and that 
thus the moral dignity and national honour of this great country have been 
outraged, the dearest interests of multitudes of human beings—their liberty 
and happiness—trampled under foot, a fearful impulse given to slavery and 
the slave-trade, and the sacred cause of christianity, civilization, and 
freedom immeasurably retarded. 

2. That in view of the great fact that the legislature of this country, 
stimulated by the christian zeal of its people, bas abolished for ever the 
guilty traffic in human beings, and terminated the atrocious system of 
bondage which formerly existed in the British colonies; and that the 
government has perseveringly, if not hitherto successfully, sought the 
entire suppression of the foreign slave-trade, at an enormous cost 
of the national treasure, and of human life; the committee cannot 
but express their great astonishment, as wellas their profound regret, that 
her Majesty’s ministers should have entered into friendly relations with a 
people whose first act, after a successful but wholly unjustifiable revolt, 
was to engraft on their constitution the system of slavery, to create a 
slave-trade between the United States and themselves, as well as for the 
utter expulsion of all free persons of African descent, and the final extir- 
pation of the aboriginal tribes from the soil; and thus to violate every 
principle of humanity and justice, and to consolidate, extend, and pepe- 


tuate slavery and the slave-trade in a country, which, as part of the Mexi- 
can Empire, had been previously devoted to freedom. 

3. That, therefore, this committee as the organ of the anti-slavery 
principles and feelings of the country, feel bound to enter their solemn 
protest against the recognition of the independence of ‘lexus, as a most 
immoral and impolitic act—alike uncalled for by the justice or the exi- 
gency of the case—as fraught with the most injurious consequences to 
mankind, and as consequently deserving the unqualified reprobation of all 
good men. 


(Signed) Jacon Post, Chairman. 


ee —y— — — 


GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that the Anti-slavery 
convention voted an address to ruling powers. One of these has 
been forwarded to the respective governors of the states which 
compose the North American union ; and one of these governors 
—Governor Pennington, of New Jersey—has returned a courteous 
reply, which was inserted in our pages some time since. We find 
by an American paper now before us, the Philanthropist, that 
three others of this genus irritabile have noticed the address, 
although not after the manner of Governor Pennington. They 
have fallen upon poor Mr. Gates, a member of Congress for New 
York, who had given the use of his official frank on this occasion. 
The editor of the Philanthropist says well: 

„The only offence of Mr. Gates—that for which his neck would ay 
the forfeit if he should chance to be in Georgia, was the act of forwar ing 
highly important intelligence to these semi-barbarians. The mass of slave- 
holders, we doubt not, will blush for the indecent fury into which these 
sell-constituted gurrdians of their rights have lashed themselves. The 
miserable bluster of our republican governors of the South, contrasts 
woiully with the gentlemanly conduct of the Pacha of Egypt.“ 

GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA. 

We invite the attention of the public to the following letter of the 
governor addressed to the lon. S. M. Gates, a whig member of Congress 
trom the state of New York, who has in:piously attempted to insult the 
people of Georgia, by forwarding to their chief magistrate documents from 
abolition societies in England and elsewhere, the nature and import of 
which require that they should not be either circulated or published in this 
stote. 

Tbe indignant rebuke of the governor to this villanous incendiary 
whose frank as a member ot Congress is so ill-merited by him as an ho- 
nournble member of Congress of this republic, will, we doubt Dot, meet 
the candid assent of every southern man, if it does not reach the sensi- 
bility of the destitute creature who has subjected himself to the contempt 
ofevery Georgian, by endeavouring thus to meddle with their constitu- 
tional rights, and insidiously attempting to offer them an indignity for 
which bis neck would pay the torfeit, if their soil bore his footsteps.— 
Milledgeville Union. 

(Copy.) 


Executive Department, Ga. 
Milledgeville, Se. 10th, 1840. 
Sir,—An address to the Hon. George R. Gilner, my predecessor in 
office, from a foreign abolition convention, forwarded under your frank as 
a member of the Congress of the United States, has been received at this 
department. It was soon followed by another package containing rexoju- 
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tions of the convention, addressed to the same gentleman, but superscribed 
to me. The superscription of this package is in the hand writing of that 
of the first, which leaves no doubt Georgia is indebted to a whig member 
of Congress of New York for both. 

The audacious attempt of a foreign convention to interfere with the 
free intercourse between the states of the nnion, is equalled only by your 
insolence in forwarding a copy of their proceedings to this department. 

This is a subject which, with the object intended to be accomplished 
by it, admits of no argument; and all who seek to agitate it and carry out 
the above purpose, either by courting foreign alliances or the use of other 
means, sball be regarded and treated as public enemies, outlaws, and 


traitors. lam, &c. 
sie Cuas J. M' Dox xi p. 
Hon. S. M. Gates, New York. 
GOVERNOR OF TENNESSLE. 
Frou the Nashville Union, 
REAL cast or ALARM, 

We bare seen in the office of th» secretary of State two communica- 
tions from the World's Convention of Abolitionists, under the seal of the British 
and Foreign Abolition Society, one of them ſranked by S. M. Gates, 
a whig member of congress from New York, and both addressed to “ his 
Excellency, James K. Polk, Governor of the State of Tennessee.“ They 
are incendiary, or we would lay them before the public. We have per- 
mission, however, to publish the letter of the governor in reply to 
Gates, which is as follows :— 

Nashville ( Tenn.) Oct. 2nd. 1840. 

To the Hox. S. M. Gates, Member of Congress from the State of 

| New York, 

Sin I have received through the post office a communication under 
your official frank as a member of congress, containing certain proceedinys 
of a body of men styling themselves ‘(a convention of the friends of the 
necro, assembled from various parts of the world, convened for the 
purpose of promoting the immediate, entire, and universal abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade.” This convention, it appears, was holden at 
London in the month of June last. ‘The envelope covering the communi- 
cation which comes to me under your frank .is post-marked at the city of 
New York—is sealed with a stamp bearing the pictorial representation of 
a person in an imploring attitude, and encircled with the words, ‘ British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soeiety. The communication itself contains an 
“ appeal to the governor of Tennesse to emplov all the influence and 
power with which Divine Providence has entrusted him to secure imme- 
diate and unconditional liberty to the slave.” 

The fact is indisputable, that you have lent your official frank to this 
self-styled World's Convention of Abolitionists, as the means of enab- 
ling them to send their infamous publications in manuseript through the 
United States’ mails, free of expense; and the presumption, therefore, is 
that you countenance anil approve the proceedings which you aid them 
to circulate. Ina postscript to the communication bearing your frank, I 
am requested to acknowledge its receipt in a letter addressed to the 
4 President of the Convention at London.” This request I shall disre- 

rd. I cannot recognise by an act of mine, official or otherwise, the 
right of foreigners to make an attempt, in itself so impertinent and impu- 
dent, to intermeddle or interfere with the domestic institution of this State. 
But vou, sir, are an American citizen, and by the part you have borne 
have made yourself equally criminal and responsible with the foreign agi- 
tators and fanatics, with whose proceedings vou have identified yourself. 
Were it not for the official station which you occupy, I am free to 
declare that I should treat tbe part which you have borne inthis dark transac- 
tion with the scorn and contempt which 1 entertain for the proceedings 
themselves, and which I am sure all patriotic citizens ardently attached 
to the Union, and desiring its preservation, will pronounce upon your 
conduct. | 

It is to be regretted that the affected and hypocritical philanthropy of 
British and other foreign abolitionists, with whom your official frank 
identifies you, had not been reserved for the suffering subjects of their 
own dominions, whose unremitting toil, even in seasons of profound peace, 
is in many instances scarcely rewarded by the means of procuring whole- 
some food and decent raiment. Unacquuinted as the Convention, whose 
proceedings you endorse and circulate by vour frank, seems to have been 
with the peaceable relation of master and slave in the United States, their 
advice is as worthless as it is gratuitous. 

The foreigner, in extenuation of his crime, may plead ignorance of 
our form of government, but from you, sir, his American aider and 
abettor, no such plea is admissible. He may be actuated by a desire to 

roduce insurrection in the heart of a rival nation. But what apology have 

ou, sir, for lending your official privilege as a member of Congress to aid 

im in an attempt to produce anarchy and confusion in one of the consti- 
tuent sovereignties of your own government? Have vou seriously reflected 
upon the dangers of the crusade in which you are engaged—a crusade 
in alliance with foreigners, which not only threatens the peace and 
harmony of the union, but may endanger its existence, if the wicked agi- 
tation to which you give your countenance Is persisted in! Are you so 
deliberately reckless of consequences, as to be willing to lend the aid of 
your official privilege to countenance and abet foreigners in proceedings 
calculated to excite sectional jealousies and heart burnings—to divide the 
states by geographieal linea—to array one section against another, and that 
too, at the imminent peril of producing domestic insurrection and servile 
war? Have you yet to be in ormed that slavery existed in the colonies 
long before independence was achieved ? Have you yet to learn that, at 
the adoption of the constitution, the adjustment of the slave question pre- 
sented one of the chief difficulties to the formation of the Union which 
had to be encountered and tbat it was ultimately settled upon principles 
of mutual concession and compromise ? Would you disturb the funda- 
mental compact upon which the Union of the States rests? But I will 
not argue the point. It is not one which is debateable. 

It is a matter of sincere regret that any American citizen should be 

uilty of such high treason to the first principles upon which the states 

me united. Yonr official frank covering these proceedings stands up 
in judgment against you, ® a witness whose testimony is not to be im- 
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PThe only further notice which I shall take of tbese nefarious proceedings 
of foreigners with whom you stand associated, will be to expose them to 


indi tion of the le of Tennessee. . 
the indignant reprobation o peop age ioe 


TEXAS. 

OF all the modern impositions, that of getting people to cmigrate 
from this country to Texas, the empire of oppressive taxation, 
fraud, and depravity, is certainly the most iniquitous. ‘Texas is 
well known to be nothing more than acontinuation of the swamps 
of Lonisiana. The physical construction of the climate of Texas, 
as well as the western parts of Louisiana, renders the soil worse 
than useless for nearly two-thirds of the year. The prairies“ or 
swamps of Texas consist of the richest possible virgin soil, it is 
true; hut what can be done to get rid of the water with which 
they are covered for seven months out of the twelve! These inunda- 
tions are not to be guarded against, for they arise from two distinct 
and great natural causes. 

First. —The autumnal rains, or rainy season,’ which sets in 
about September, and continues until the latter end of March, 
during which period the rain falls in torrents, with little or no 
intermission ; covering the prairies with water, varying in depth 
from eighteen inches to four, and in some places to eight, feet. 

Secondly, In April the sun suddenly comes forth with great 

ower, and its action on the suow, which covers the Rocky 

fountains in the north, causes similar inundations, in the valleys 
which intersect these mountain regions, where the water thus 
produced is partially confined for a short period by the waters 
produced by the first cause. ‘These form the only barrier 
opposed to the inflyx of the waters of the gulf of Mexico, which, 
owing to the strong south-easterly winds that prevail R the 
rainy season, rises from three to four feet above the level of the 
low ans ; and. thus we find one great evil is absolutely necessary 
to ward uff another not less formidable. But towards the close of 
the rainy season the wind changes to, and continues for a short 
period to blow with great violence from, the north, driving the 
water off the praries with astonishing rapidity, when the moun- 
tain valleys pour forth their torrents, not unfre uently sweeping 
everything before them, but never failing to prolong the inunda- 
tion of the low lands, from about the Ist of April to the middle of 
June. And it should be remarked, that the temperature of the 
water which covers the whole fuce of the country at this season 
is never Jess than 20 degrees below the temperature of the water 
produced by the rains; and at all times not less than from 40 to 
45 degrees below the temperature of the atmosphere, which must 

aralyse for a scason all vegetation, and must also prove most 
injurious to the whole animal family of those regions, However, 
it is usserted that draining will remedy all this; but such is not 
the case, for if the low lands (admitting for a moment that it is 
practicable) were drained so as to carry the water off the surface, 
the sub-soil must be cut into, aud being thus drained, the sub- 
soil would lose that moisture which it now retains, and which 
alone supports the vegetation on the surface during the summer 
months, which are intensely hot and dry. Hence it may be seen 
that the prairies, or swamps, of Texas, are not susceptible of the 
improvement which afone can render them worthy of the atten- 
tion of British agriculturalists. 

But again we are told by the romantic tourists and needy specu- 
lators who have visited Texas, that the emigrant will not ineet 
with the obstacles above described in the upper or western p 
of Texas; but they cannot he ignorant of the fact that all the finest 
portion of Texas, i.e. from the Colorado River to the Rio Grande 
which comprehends the whole of Western Texas, and from the 
town of Liberty on the Trinity, hence taking a straight line to the 
city of Avstin on the Colorado (for the southern boundary) to 
the Red river on the north, is still in the absolute, and indeed the 
undisputed possession of various tribes of Indians, amounting to 
about 80,000, who can never be brought into subjection, An if 
they should, by any chapter .of chances, be exterminated, their 
place would be e supplied from the state of Arkansas, 
where the innumerable tribes of Indians, who have migra 
from the valley of the Mississippi within the last thirty years, are 
now concentrating all their strength ; and it should also be remem- 
bered, that Texas has recently ceded by far the largest half of “ her 
fine western county,” to the new republic of Rio Grande. What 
can there be more iniquitous than to extol Texas as the “ finest 
region in the world, hers all kinds of artisans are wanted, and 
British industry is generally sure to be rewarded?” This is Gene- 
ral Henderson’ description of Texas, but who that has ever been in 
a sJave-holding state will for a moment contend that white labour 
is cherished, where slave-labour exists! Indeed, I never met a 
Texan citizen yet, ae Henderson excepted,) that did not at 
once acknowledge that he would rather see one slave enter Texas, 
than twenty white labourers. The influx of capitalists, however, 
they hold as essential to the permanent establishment of the repub- 
lic; but if we consider the oppressive system of taxation established 
by the Texan congress last session, few would be induced to invest 
their capital in any kind of property in Texas, and it would be 
well for those who are about to emigrate to the inhospitable swamps 
of Texas, to inquire further into the present state and future pros- 
pects of that country before they take so serious a oa? 

London, Mth Oct., 1840. Nicuotas MAILLARD., 

„ The Americans in the southern states found t word “swamp” 30 
extremely obnoxious to their brethren in the north, and more especially to. 
Europeans, that they, as a matter of expediency, called these inhospitable 
regions prairies, which is certainly an improvement. 


„ 

On the 13th ult. a public meeting was held at the Exchange 
Hall, Wisbech, for the purpose of receiving Messrs. Stanton and Scob 2 
as a deputation from the British and Foreign Anti-Slave Society. J. 
Watson, Esq., the mayor, presided, and the meeting cl by the adoption 
of suitable resolutions. 
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EXPORTATION OF HILL COOLIES. 


Tux Times of November the 23rd gives the following summar 
of the views entertained in India on the present position of this 
important question :— 

The defcat last session of the attempt to revive the emigration of 
the Hill Coolies is 3 with the greatest satisfaction in the 
Indian papers of the last arrival, in which parties speak who are 
well aware of the miseries to which these poor creatures would 
have been subject. At the same time they carnestly consider the 
ground on which the clause in the Colonial Passengers’ Bill, b 
which the exportation of the Coolies would have heen sanctions’, 
was thrown out; and this being no other than the impropriety of 
legislating in the dark on a question of such importance to India, 
they urge all that know the enormities to which the Coolie trade 
has given birth to present the English with right data, so that on 
a topic so momentous they may come to a correct decision. The 

uestion, they say, has extended; being no longer whether the 
uritius is to be supplied with labourers from India, or, in 
stronger words, whether 30,000 men are to be induced to abandon 
their families to want and starvation, but whether the whole circle 
of the West India islands, in fact, all the sugar-growing colonies, 
are to be stocked with Coolies. They then consider the reason 
why the Coolies are cgi | desired, and find it to be their ignor- 
ance of the countries to which they would be taken. The Coolies, 
they say, would be introduced wherever tlie negros refused low 
es, that they might starve the latter into compliance. These 
Indian journalists have evidently watched the progress of the 
debate very closely, and from different phrases expressive of the 
anxiety of the West Indians for a system of emigration, collect 
that the demand of these colonies for Coolie labourers will be 
insatiable. As such an alarming prospect to their country do they 
consider Coolie emigration, that they say India would suffer more 
from the working of such a scheme than from all the conquerors 
of the last six centuries. Ihe conquerors, they say, still left the 
elements of reproduction in spite of their ravages, but such a 
Visitation as the removal of Indian labourers threatens to exhaust 
the country even of its inhabitants. They view with alarm the 
union of the whole British cabinet against the cause they advocate, 
and with jealousy the obvious preference that is shown to the West 
over the East Indies. They believe that the necessity for obtain- 
ing additional labour in the colonies has been greatly magnified, 
that some justification may be offered for the flagrant evils con- 
ent on Coolie emigration. They prefcr, however, to hope 
that it is the want of evidence which has induced the ministers to 
underrate the miseries of the Coolie trade, and therefore all the 
journalists of India are urged to unite in one common cause, and 
let the evils which emigrdtion would inflict be thoroughly known 
in 1 Two parties sre contemplated in this vie w as likely 
to suffer injustice—the Coolie who is made to emigrate, and the 
negro, whose endeavour, under any circumstances, to improve 
his condition is to be kept down by a constant importation of 
Indian labour.” 
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THE EGYPTIAN SLAVE-HUNTS. 


Extract of Letter VIII. on Egypt and Mahommed Ali, from 

r. Madden to the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, dated Nov. 
20th, 1840. } 

“ Solyman Pacha is the person to whom Mahommed Ali com- 
mitted the introduction of European tactics into his army, and he 
certainly deserves the highest credit for the manner in which he 
has acquitted himself of that task. In the year 1822 this revolu- 
tion in the military discipline of his army was commenced by 
Mahommed Ali; five hundred of his young Mamelukes were 
placed at the disposal of Colonel Sclves, and with these the Colonel 
commenced the new system at Assouan. Five hundred morc of 
the sons of the Pacha’s chief officers of state, and the grandecs of 
the large towns, were soon added to the number ; and these young 
men having been trained for officers, an army was sought for them 
to command. The unmanageable Albanian and Turkish soldiers 
of the Pacha it would have becn useless to have attempted to 
select for this experiment. It was determined to ravage unfortu- 
nate Africa for recruits, The slave-hunts were duly organized in 
Kordofan, and 30,000 negroes were dragged away in chains, and 
carried down to Manfalout to be made soldiers of after the Euro- 

n fashion: six regiments were formed of these negros, and 
four of these were sent to the Morca, to fight against the Greeks. 
I happened to be in the island of Candia when they arrived there 
from Erypt, in the latter part of the ycar 1824, on their way to 
the Morea. Here they were encamped for the winter months, and 
here about two-thirds of them miserably perished from the effects 
of cold and hardship, and the despair of ever seeing their own land 
again. They could not be said to die of any disease—they drooped 
and piia away ; and many a black corpse has been thrown on the 
beach in the bay of Luda while the army of Ibrahim Pacha was 
encamped in that place. 

“The rest of the negro troops, who were scnt into Arabia and 
Sennaar, perished by thousands; and in a little time the skeleton 
of a regiment was all that remained of 30,000 stolen men.” 


Novxunzn bth, 1840, at a meeting of the Baptist church, 
Middleton Cheney, Northamptonshire, it was resolved unanimously— 
“That tbis chureb, being fully convinced of the sinfulness and awful 
criminality of slavery, feels it to be an imperative duty to witbdraw 
from communion with all holders of slaves.” 
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Forin and Colonial Inullicentt. 


GREECE. 

Stave TRADE IN Greek VESsEIS.— The Malta Times of the 5th 
instant, in giving the details of a case of transporting slaves on board a 
Greek vessel, speaks of the fact of Greek vessels being employed in the 
slave trade as of an every-day occurrence of which no one could be igno- 
rant. This has led to inquiries here. It appears certain that king 
Otho has been fully aware of it for about two years, that he has been, 
and still remains deaf to the remonstrances of his ministers, and that he 
positively will not do anything to put a stop to it, or allow the law to be 
carried into effect against the offenders, who land their cargoes under the 
windows of his consuls in Turkey, who never fail to report the circum- 
stances. Nothing but publicity will have the effect of putting an end to 
this infamous traffic, carried on under the flag of regenerated Greece. 

Well may one ask, is this the sort of Greece the allies intended to 
establish ? Will they permit so demoralizing, brutalizing a svstem as 
that described above to exist in the heart of the Levant? If they do, 
we shall soon have the Archipelago dyed with the blood shed by Greek 
pirates. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Extract of a letter from the Cupe of Good Hope, dated 25th August, 1840. 
—“‘ If emancipation has worked as well in other colonies as it has done 
here, England has no reason to regret her noble work of having abolished 
The people here, as might have 
been expected, are not equal in knowledge to the emancipated slaves in 
the West Indies; but they are ull and more tham all that could have been 
expected. By their good conduct they have given the lie totheir tra- 
ducers, and those who were last are indeed becoming first. A few short 
years, I am sure, will find many of the late slaves not only respectable , 
but wealthy members of society.“ 


MAURITIUS. 


WE take from the Cerneen, our file of which comcs up to the 
1st of August, the following account of the proceedings of the new gover- 
nor, Sir Lionel Smith, with the sentiments of the editor thereon. 


PROCLAMATION. 


In the name of Her Majesty Victoria, of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland Queen. 

Lionet Smitu. His Excellency Lieutenant-general Sir Lionel 
Baronet, K. C. B., Governor, &c. &. &e. 

His Excellency lieutenant-general Sir Lionel Smith, bart., K. C. B., & e. 
having this day assumed the government of the island of Mauritius and its 
dependencies, in pursuance of her Majesty's most gracious commands, takes 
this early opportunity of calling upon all public officers to co-operate 
cordially in the maintenance of the laws and of good order. And he 
assures the inhabitants that it will be his most anxious desire to promote 
to the utmost of his power their interests, and to protect equally and 
impartially the rights of all classes. 

Given at Government House this sixteenth day of July, 1840. 

By command of bis Excellency the governor, 
Groncs F. Dicx, Colonial Secretary. 


We publish in our columns of to-day the proclamation of Sir Lionel 
Smith, in which his Excellency expresses his desire that all the public 
officers of his government will co-operate with him cordially in the main- 
tenance of the laws and of good order, and assures the inhabitants that he 
will do every thing in bis power to promote the interests and to protect the 
rights of all classes of our society. Ibis first act of the administration of 
our new governor inspires us with confidence, and serves already, in some 
measure, to realize the hopes we were induced to form, in our last number, 
respecting the system of government be would pursue. Not being him- 
self as yet acquainted with whut is passing in the colony. His Excellency 
was necessarily obliged to restrict bis proclamation ; but we cannot help 
appreciating, and feeling highly grateful tor the spirit in which it has beem 
conceived. In the absence of any specific promises, which of course we 
could not expect it to contain, it breathes good and Iwadable intentions, upon 
which we conceive we may rely; convinced as we are, that, when occasion 
may require them, Sir Lionel Smith will not be deficient in either energy 
or determination to carry into execution any measure that he may consider 
likely to prove beneficial. We therefore look forward to the future with 
trust and confidence. 

Sir Lionel Smith arrived only a day or two ago at Mauritius, and we 
know tbat he has already occupied himself with certain details of his 
government. We are assured, moreover, that he intends ina few days 
visiting the public offices, the schools, the hospitals, &c., in order to judge 
fur himself of the reforms and improvements which it may be necessary to 
introduce into them. We do not doubt that be will shortly also visit and 
inspect our country districts ; for it is with the state of culture at Mau- 
ritius, and with the condition of the labourers, that it is above all important 
Sir Lionel Smith should acquaint himself by the evidence of his own 
senses. Weare informed that, upon this subject, it is the intention of the 
planters to adopt the initiative; and that it is proposed to send a deputa- 
tion from each district of the island to wait upon bis Excellency, in order 
to induce him to take so desirable a step. We strongly approve the 
project, and recommend its being carried into execution with the least 
possible delay. It is well known that Sir William Nicolay, during the 
whole course of his administration, never honoured more than one planter 
with a visit. We trust that from Sir Lionel Smith we may expect very 
different conduct. PEN 

The levee announced by his Excellency Sir Lionel Smith, was held at 
Government Ilouse on Wednesday last. Long before the hour fixed an 
immense crowd had congregated upon the Place d' Armes, while the recep 
tion rooms of the building wero filled to overflowing. Many persons who 
have been in the regular habit of frequenting the levees held by the 
different governors who bave administered the affairs of this island, bave 
assured us that they never assisted at one which was so numerously 
attended. ‘This manifestation is significative. We see in it, on the one 
hand, a proof of the conviction which has been formed in the minds of the 
inbabitants of Mauritius of the difficulties without number with which 
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they have to contend; and, on the other, of the hopes they repose in the 
government of Sir Lionel Smith. May his Excellency enable us to over- 
come the first, and contribute to the realization of the last! 

“ We have been informed that his Excellency the governor has intimated 


the case having been luid before him, he saw at once the mistake that had 
been committed by the local magistrates, and, with a decision aud prompti- 
tude highly commendable, he took upon himself to order the re· arrest of 
the captain of the slaver, and proceeded to take the depositions himsel!—nor. 


to the stipendiary magistrates of Port Louis and of the country districts, | withstanding the remonstrances and protests of the Spanish vice-consul 
a formal order to transmit to bim weekly a detailed report of the various at that port, (a storekeeper of the name of Wells, also n local magistrate, 
cases which may be brought before them in their respective districts ; we believe) that, De Saint having been already examined and dischar-red, 


and to call in and consult one of their colleagues, whenever any of them 
should have to decide upon a case of a more than ordinarily serious or 
difficult nature. We hope that this information may prove authentic: for 
we consider that this double measure is conceived in a laudable spirit, 
and is hkely to be productive of good results. 

We stated in our previous number that his Excellency the governor 
convoked the body of stipendiary magistrates on Wednesday last at 
Government House. We have since been informed of the cause of that 
convocation. Sir Lionel Smith frankly avowed to the stipendiary magis- 
trates that they were accused in England of not comprehending tbe nature 
of their mission, and of leaning much more to the interests of the proprietors 
than to those of the labourers subjected to their jurisdiction. Sir Lionel 
Smith declared to them, that personally, he could neither address to them 
the same reproach, nor repel it in their name as unmerited, inasmuch as 
he had not yet had an opportunity himself of appreciating the value and 
character of their decisions. This reserve on the part of the governor is 
laudable, even thongb it be, as it were, imposed upon him by his situation. 
After having addressed several questions to the stipendiary magistrates, 
with respect to the mode of their exercising their functions, his Excellency 
examined and criticised some of the judgments which he had before 
him, and expressed his opinion that they might have borne the stamp of 
stricter impartiality, and have evinced a more earnest desire to arrive at a 
real knowledge of the truth. In conclusion, his Excellency strongly 
recommends them to acquit themselves henceforward with scrupulous 
justice and severity, of the duties which had been contided to them. 

If our voice were to have any weight in this matter, we would join it to 
that of Sir Lionel Smith, in impressing upon the stipendiary magistrates 
that they are no more the exclusive protectors of the masters than they 
are of the labourers ; but that, on the contrary, it is their duty equally 
to dispense justice to both. 

The members of the committee of the Free Labour Association pre- 
sented themselves upon Thursday last at Government House, for the 
purpose of submitting to Sir Lionel Smith their plan of immigration. A 
conversation, of which the following is the substance, took place upon that 
occasion between his Excellency and the members of the committee. 

Sir Lionel Smith counselled them to await the decision of the home 
government with respect to the question of Coolie emigration ; and 
declared to them that, in the absence of any local laws against the intro- 
duction of free labourers from foreign countries, he should not oppose any 
obstacle to such introduction, provided their emigration was attended with 
the guarantees requisite for their protection. Sir Lionel Smith did not 
conceal from them that strong prejudices existed against us in England ; 
and that he had already had occasion to perceive, since his arrival among us, 
that we had been harshly and unfairly judged. His Excellency expressed 
his firm determination to punish severely ull those who should be guilty of 
violence or ill-treatment towards the newly-freed blacks; and, upon the 
other hand, to oblige the latter to resume their duties. He told the com- 
mittee that he should make a point of looking into everything with his own 
eves, that he should visit the different estates in the country, and that, while 
at Jamaica, he had strongly opposed himself to the system which prevailed 
there of confiding the management of estates to the hands of hired agents. 

In all that related to the question of emigration, Sir Lionel Smith seemed 
to be deeply pre-occupied with the dread, that in affording to that system his 
encouragement and support, he might be entailing injury on the recently 
emancipated blacks. Such appeared, at all events, to certain clear-sighted 
persons who were present at the interview, the feeling which occasionally 
displayed itself, although his language throughout was manly, straizhtfur- 
ward, and frank, ‘The sentiment is doubtless a noble one, and does him 
honour. If our late apprentices were inclined to work, and if the number of 
them so disposed would suffice for the culture of our estates, we should be 
among the first to desire that a restriction were imposed upon the introduction 
of labourers from abroad. But, alas! such is far from being the case. When 
Sir Lionel Smith shall visit our country districts, he will have occasion to 
observe large tracts of land either entirely abandoned, or very greatly 
neglected, from the want of hands to cultivate them. When he has tra- 
versed the high roads which lead to the different districts of the island, he 
will be able to understand, what we are told he cannot as vet explain to 
himself, and that is, the way in which the greater part of the Inte labouring 
population contrive to lire. He will become acquainted with their place 
of refuge ; and, under the straw huts which tbey inhabit, be able to form 
some ‘des of the means which they employ to make up for their sloth and 
indolence. A single glance at the surface of our island will suffice to 
make him comprehend that in the event even of the lately liberated blacks 
applying themselves again with zeal and activity to the labours of the 
field, the quantity of land at Mauritius which bas not yet been broughtinto 
cultivation would of itself require o considerable augmentation of bands. 


WEST INDIES. 

Jamaicac—Inten-colontaL SLAVE-TRADE:—A few weeks ngo a Spanish 
schooner called the Industria put into Black River, in consequence, as the 
Captain alleged, of the want of water, and the mutinous disposition of the 
crew. It was ascertained soon after his arrival, that the vessel had five 
slaves on board, and information was laid that a part, if not the whole, 
of these slaves had been purchased or kidnapped during the voyage from 
off the windward islands. 

This information led to an investigation by the local authorities, but, 
strange to say, either from neglect, or some misapprehension of their duties, 
or from gross ignorance of the laws for suppression of the slave-trade, 
though they claimed and detained the slaves, they thought proper to dis- 
charge from custody the captain, a person of the name of De Saint, instead 
of committing him for trial, on charges of which the evidence afforded, is, 
we are told, most clear and convincing. 

Of course, this trafficker in human flesh would at once have put to 
sea, in order to escape the punishment due to such enormous offences; but 
it providentially fell out that Mr. M‘Leod, the inspector-general of police, 
aud lately a special magistrate, arrived at this juncture at Black River, and 


Ir. M'Leod had no right to institute 1 further proceedings against hun. 


Mr. M'Leod, very properly disregarding the opposition of this person, 
continued and completed his investigation; and the result was, as we are 
told, that sufficient evidence was produced to show, as clear as the sun at 
noon dav, that the vessel was engaged in carrying on ile nefarious traffic 


in slaves between the West Indies and America. 


The schooner was, as we have said, under Spanish colours, but the 
captain, as his name betokens, was a Frenchman ; this circumstance he 
expluined by stating that be had for the lust ten years been a subject of 
Spain, and that he had property in a small island in the vicinity of Porto 
Rico. 

The vessel itself was from Porto Rico, and was upparently bound to 
Texas, but it will be seen presently that her real destmation was more 
probably elsewhere. Two cases of the purchase of slaves were satis- 
tactorily brought home to De Saint—one of these victims he had bought 
at St. Thomas 's, but the poor fellow had the good fortune to take advantage 
of the watch set over him being at the moment less alert than usual, to leap 
overboard, and thus escape to the shore. The other was a boy still on 
board, whom this slave-dealing skipper had purchased on the vovage 
(from which island we have not yet ascertained) for the sum of three 
hundred dollars! ; 

A letter was also produced and read during the investigation, conveying 
some information ot startling importance, which induces us to believe 
that the slaver was actually bound to New Orleans. It was from a French 
merchant at Guadaloupe to his correspondent in that city, and spoke in 
terms of lamentation of the determination which his yovernment appeared 
to have come to with respect to the abolition of slavery, and he testities the 
anxiety felt by the slave-holders in the French colonies “ to save,” as he 
expresses it, the wreck of their property.” a 

How the French planters are endeavouring to effect this is evident—by 
selling their“ human cattle” into the more cruel and hopeless bondage of 
American slavery, in which unlawful trade it is manifest enough that 
the Industria was engaged, = 

Ar. M'Leod, after a lengthy investigation, committed the captain for 
trial, taking the precaution of forwarding the depositions to the Attorney 
General—whose hands, we understand, they never reached. We should 
have thought that the ends of justice were now in a fair way of being se- 
cured, and that the guilt or innocence of the accused party would in due 
time be decided bv the verdict of a jury. eare not uware of any power, 
not even that of the crown itself, that can constituuonally supersede or 
annul the committal of an offender by a magistrate, when so committed 
for trial. We apprehend that the royal prerogative is limited to the exten- 
sion of mercy to the party after conviction, The jealousy of the British 
constitution will not, we say, allow the executive to interpose, for the pur- 
pose of shielding or screening an accused person, durante dite, from the 
grasp of the law and the jurisdiction of its tribunals. How then—on what 
grounds—under what plea has this man, ie disregard of the regular com- 
mitment of a responsible magistrate, been liberated, untried, from prison— 
the embargo taken off, and the vessel) ermitted to leave a British port, 
with the strongest suspicion oi her being unlawfully engaged in a most 
revolting description of the slave-trade! l 

It appears this has been done, and that oo by n direct order from his 
Excellency the governor! Prejudiced and hostile as we believe Sir 
Charles Metcalfe to be to the anti-slavery cause, we would scarcely bave 
given credence to such an extraordinary proceeding, so decided un usurpa- 
tion of power unsanctioned by the constitution, bud not the statement been 
confirmed on undoubted authority. a 

How will bis Excellency justify the steps he has taken in this matter? 
Even admitting that he acted under the strongest impressions of De Saint 
being guiltless of the charges laid at bis door—he had yet arrived at that 
conclusion on erparte evidence, and without consulting with the commit- 


ting magistrate, or calling on him to show on what grounds he had taken 


his measures against De Saint. Irrespective of any considerations as to the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, Sir Charles Metcalfe’s mode of proceed- 
ing is highly unconstitutional, and goes to establish a most dangerous pre- 
cedent. ; 
been committed to take his trial be recognized, then may Sir Charles oa 
any other occasion, by his simple mandate, order any prisoner, whatever the 
nature of the charge against him, to be released from custody. aoe 
What will the British government think of this affair? and how will it 


be received by the anti-slavery party ?—Colonial Reformer. 


The Freedow’s Offering, or August collection of congregations attached 
to the Presbyterian Mission in Jamaica, in aid of the funds of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, amounts to the sum of £46 ster- 
ling. Several planters came forward of their own accord with liberal 


donations to the fund. 


The Baptist church at Devonshire-square, London, have una- 
nimously adopted the following proceedings, viz. :=— 

“ Tbe church having taken into consideration the fact that a large os 
portion of the professors of religion in the United States buy, sell, an 
hold in bondage their fellow-creatures, and even their fellow-christians, not 
only without the censure, but with the approbation of the churches to 
which they belong, hereby declares its opinion that such conduct violates 
the command of Christ, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as ee 
robs man of his inalienable rights—and, as man-stealing, 18 classed by the 
apostle Paul with the most abominable crimes. 

Pas The church consequently expresses its judgment that slave bolara 
are disqualified for christian fellowsbip, and its determination to refuse 


communion to any person known to be the holder of a slave.” 
a mao ao —ä6g 


If his right to release De Saint from the gaol to which be had 
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BRITISH RECOGNITION OF TEXAS. 


Tue following resolutions were published in a second edition of 
our last number :— 

At an adjourned mecting of the committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, held at 27, New Broad Street, 
London, on Wednesday the 2nd day of December, 1840; Jacob 
Post, Esq., in the chair— 


It was unanimously resolved, 
“J. That, inasmuch as the system of slavery forms an integral 
of the constitutional law of the new republic of Texas, this 
committee have heard with feelings of the deepest sorrow and 
humiliation, that Her Majesty’s government have been induced to 
enter into a commercial treaty with its representative, by which 
act that republic has been introduced to the high distinction of a 
place amongst the great family of civilized nations; and that thus 
the moral dignity and national honour of this great country have 
been outraged, the dearest interests of multitudes of human beings 
—their liberty and happiness—trampled under foot, a fearful im- 
pulse given to slavery and the slave-trade, and the sacred cause of 
christianity, civilization, and freedom immeasurably retarded. 

“TI. That, in view of the great fact that the legislature of this 
country, stimulated by the christian zeal of its people, has abol- 
ished for ever the guilty traffic in human beings, and terminated 
the atrocious system of bondage which formerly existed in the 
British colonies ; and that the government has perseveringly, if not 
hitherto successfully, sought the entire suppression of the foreign 
slave-trade, at an enormous cost of the national treasure and 
of human life ; the committee cannot but express their great as- 
tonishment, as well as their profound regret, that Her Majesty's 
ministers should have entcred into friendly relations with a people 
whose first act, after a successful but wholly unjustifiable revolt, 
was to engraft on their constitution the system of slavery, to create 
a slave trade between the United States and themselves, as well as 
for the utter expulsion of all free persons of African descent, and 
the final extirpation of the aboriginal tribes from the soil; and thus 
to violate every principle of humanity and justice, and to consoli- 
date, extend, and perpetuate slavery and the slave-trade in a 
country, which, as part of the Mexican Empire, had been previously 
devoted to freedom. 

“TIT. That, therefore, this committee, as the organ of the Anti- 
slavery principles and feelings of the country, feel bound to enter 
their solemn protest against the recognition of the independence of 
Texas as a most immoral and impolitic act—alike uncalled for by the 
Justice or the exigency of the case—as fraught with the most inju- 
rious consequences to mankind, and as consequently deserving the 
unqualified reprobation of all good men. 

( Signed, Jacos Post, Chairman.” 


The preceding resolutions have been transmitted to the Foreign 
Seerctary, accompanied by the following letter. 


To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Palmerston, &c. &c. 
27, New Broad Street, London, 7th December, 1840. 


My Lorp,—I beg to transmit to your lordship a copy of reso- 
lations of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slave 
Society of the 2nd instant, and deeply regret the occasion which 
has called these resolutions forth ; and permit me to solicit your 
lordship’s attention to them as the unanimous and deliberate ex- 
pression of their sentiments. 

Whilst Great Britain sanctioned by her laws, or by a guilt 
connivance, the system of slavery and the African slave-trade 
which formerly prevailed in her colonies, it was impossible, consis- 
tently with her own evil practice, to have on this ground avoided 
the recognition of other states, who, having followed her wicked 
example in this matter, had sought commercial and political rela- 
21 
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I need hardly state, that few indeed were the native Mexicans or 
Texans engaged in the revolt which led to the formation of the 
Texan republic, and which has terminated most unhappily in the 
establishment of a wicked and cruel despotism, by the overthrow 
of a generous system of government, which had secured liberty to 
the slave, the suppression of the slave-trade, and the protection of 
the aboriginal tribes. The Americans invaded the territory, and 
by brute force have wrenched Texas from the parent state, re- 
versed the Mexican laws, established slavery in perpetuity, and 
have already issued a proclamation commanding all free persons of 
African descent, whether born in the land or not, whether pos- 
sessed of property or not, to quit the republic within a given period 
of time; and an ariny of twelve hundred men has been levied for 
the extermination of the Indian tribes. Humanity cannot but 
shudder at the sufferings which must ensue from the working out 
of this iniquitous policy; and religion must again weep over scenes 
of devastation and blood, which have too often and too long 
covered the name of nominal christians with ignominy. 

In concluding these remarks, I cannot but contrast the painful 
fact of the recognition of ‘Texas with the non-recognition of Hayti. 
In the one case, 1 perceive a band of marauders and slave-holders, 
after having deprived a friendly power of part of its dominions 
and “ framed iniquity by a law,” admitted to the highest distinc- 
tions and privileges this country can confer upon them ; whilst, in 
the other case, I behold a people, who for centuries had been en- 
slaved and oppressed, after having achieved their liberty, and 
established free institutions on a firmfoundation, treated with scorn 
and indignity. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant. 

J. II. TRepcoxp. 


To this letter Lord Palmerston has directed Lord Leveson to 
forward the following reply :— 
Foreign Office, December 14th, 1840. 


Sin, —I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 7th instant, addressed to Ins Lordship, transmitting a 
copy of resolutions which the committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society, passed on the 2nd instant, expressing their concern that 
Her Majesty's government should have entered into a commercial treaty 
with Texas, and protesting against the recognition of the independence 
of that republic by Great Britain. 

l am, in reply, directed to state to you, that Lord Palmerston very 
much regrets that the committee should take this view of the measure 
which has been adopted by Her Majesty’s government in regard to 
Texas ; but that it does not appear to Lord Palmerston, on the one 
hand, that the refusal of Great Britain to conclude à commercial treaty 
with Texas would have bad any effect in inducing the Texaus to abolish 
slavery witbin their territory ; nor, on the other hand, that the conclusion 
of such a treaty can have the effect of affording the Texans any encou- 
ragement to continue the condition of slavery as part of their law. 

It may indeed be hoped, that the greater intercourse between Great 
Britain and Texas, which will poan result from the treaty, may have 
the effect of mitigating, rather than of aggravating, the evils arising out of 
the legal existence of slavery in that republic. 

Lord Palmerston desires me to mention, that you appear to be under a 
misspprehension as to the state of the relation between Great Britain end 
Hayti; inasmuch as Great Britain has actually concluded a treaty with 
Hayti, as an independent state; and I have the satisfaction to acquaint 
you, that the specific object and purpose of that treaty is the suppression 
of the slave-trade. l 

I am, Sir = ra obedient humble servant, 
ne Lxyxzox. 
To J. H. Tredgold, 1 a 
Secretary to the Anti-slavery Society. 
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ber required for our colonics, was more than 20,000 a-ycar. If 
we suppose that 5 this 3 were 5 by 

i 71 r us again, or employed in breaking up new lands, and so increas- 
(From the Edinburgh Review.) eae ing the n Ot produce dag fata the market of the world, 
Wx must in the outset meet a most unfair clamour which is raised surely a large allowance) then our abolition has diminished, by 
against the abolition party, by those who have only superficially ' five thousand yearly, the numbers brought from Africa, supposing 
considered the subject, although it is in some measure sanctioned that Cuba and Brazil succceded to all the rest of our cultivation. 
by careless expressions, and occasionally by exaggesated statements But we must add to this a much larger number, which used 
procecding from individuals of that party itself. We have been to be imported into Guiana, Guadaloupe, Martinico, and Trinidad. 
engaged, it is said, for above half a century in putting down the | In one year this amounted to 40,000, during the war; but that 
slave-trade ; and after pluming ourselves on our victory over the number, of course, included those required for clearing new 
enormity, behold, it is found to flourish more than ever. There- grounds. As the French and the Dutch have abolished their 
fore the general inference is drawn, that all our labours have been slave-trade, the restoration of their colonics has left matters as 
in vain, and that if, instead of attempting to destroy the traffic by they stood before the peace; or as they would have stood if 
force, we had set ourselves about preventing it by civilizing Africa, we had retained those colonies. Therefore, whatever of 
our object might have been attained. Another and a practical this number, 40,000, was destined to keep up the old cultivation, 
inference is, that the old and powerful party of the abolitionists is to be reckoned as permanently taken from the slave-traffic. 
are unsafe guides, because their councils have only led to failure. Now, the mortality was always much greater in the Dutch and 
Now as we han for cight-and-thirty years followed these guides, French colonies than in ours; consequently, we cannot reckon the 

and as we see no rcasen whatever to look out for new leaders, we number saved by the abolition at less than 10,000, making the 
shall briefly state the grounds of our continued adherence, and whole at the very least 15,000—which would have been torn 
show how entirely fallacious these objections are. yearly from Africa beyond the number now taken, had the great 
The abolition of the slave-trade carried on by this country was question of the abolition not been carricd in England. To this 
the great object in view when the contest began, and that has been number we further must add those lost on the voyage and in 
completely attained. Not a single slave is now N into any Africa, in order to obtain the amount imported; for the numbers 
of the British settlements ; nor is any British subject concerned to which we have been referring are those actually brought into 
in carrying slaves to or from any other country. Slave-trading, the sugar colonics. If it be said that the attempts made to check 
as far as we are concerned, has been put down effectually ; that is the foreign slave-trade have occasioned a greater loss under this 
to say, as effectually as any other crime which our laws visit with latter head than used to be incurred, while England, France, and 
severe punishment, and much more effectually than many crimes ; Holland carried on the traffic openly, and under the sanction of 
for it is certain that fewer British subjects are engaged in this, than the law; we answer, that the question now under discussion relates 
in the great majority of the offences cognisable hy our penal laws. to the merits of the abolition as a British measure; and that 
Now let us stop here, and suppose for a moment that nothing else whatever may since have been done to put down the foreign slave- 
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has been done; that the whole of the trade given up by us has 
assed into the hands of other nations; that not one slave the less 
ie been taken across the Atlantic since 1808, than would have 
heen, had our abolition never taken pee ; that consequently, as 
far as Africa is concerned, nothing has been gained ; nay, even sup- 
ose that by the traffic being under worse regulations, positive in- 

Jury has been sustained in consequence of our ceasing to commit the 
criine—still it is quite clear that a very great benefit has been con- 
ferred upon mankind, as well asa great step been made by this coun- 
try :—a great step made by this country, because we have ceased | 
to be involved in the most horrible enormity ever committed by 
nations ;—a great bencfit conferred upon mankind, because the 
only way in which improvements ever can be made, is by one na- 
tion taking the lead to do what is right, and others sooner or later 
following. Strictly speaking, all that is required of any people is, 
to do their duty and keep clear of reproach. It is an additional 
good that their example may be followed, and benefit accrue to 
others as well as to themselves. It is a much better thing if they 
can conter the benefit sooner, by obtaining a more speedy co-ope- 
ration. But the main point is doing their own duty; just as an 
individual has first of all toact honestly and oe in his own 
concerns, and justly gains the praise of worth and wisdom, even 
if he should fail both by his example and his exhortations in gain- 
ing any converts to his system. The argument, if such it can be 
called, against which we are now contending, is as old as the very 
first moment of the controversy ; but then it was only used by 
our adversaries. “ Why give up your slave-trade? If you don't 
carry it on, others will.“ The answer was—‘ Then let them. 
Because there lurk a gang of robbers in the wood, who you know 
will pounce upon that wayfaring man, are you, therefore, to attack 
hin before he enters it’? There is great merit in desiring to 
extend the benefits of our example, so that Africa may be secured 
from the horrors of the slave-trade ; and in working actively for 
that purpose there is still greater merit. But the primary duty 
of Great Britain is, to watch over the conduct and the safety of 
British subjects ; and as no one can have the least right to com- 
plain of her after she has abandoned all concern in the traffic, by 
whomsoever or in what extent soever it may subsequently be 
carried on, so they who have made us free from the guilt of it, 
have succeeded in the first great object of all their endeavours, 

The same may be said of the abolition of slavery. We have 
succeeded completely in that important measure. t who will 
hold men as property, and work them like beasts of burden, this 
country has no share in such enormous wickedness. 1 f the negro 
emancipation should diminish the growth ot colonial produce in 
our colonies, and, stimulating the cultivation of new ands else- 
where, create increased demand fer African slaves, the erime is not 
ours. We have done our duty. Nor can it be doubted that our 
example will sooner or later be followed, long, it is devoutly to 
be hoped, before the perseverance of others in the guilt of slave- 
trading and slave-holding shall bring upon their heads, and those 
of their victims, the fearful visitation of negro msurrection, to 
which their present course is manifestly leading. Let this then be 
stcadilv kept in mind; the enemies of the slave-trade and of 
slavery in Great Britain have vor failed; they have succeeded in 
their main object ; they have destroyed both, as far as their own 
country is concerned, even upon the most unfavourable view which 
jt is possible to take of their exertions as regards Africa and other 
fo eign nations. eae 

But it is not true that no positive diminution of the slave-trade 
has been effected. Whatever portion of the slaves imported into 
our colonies wert required to keep up the cultivation of the old 
lan e, has been for ever cut off from the trafic. The total num- 


trade, is wholly unconnected with that measure. If, immediately 
after abolishing our own traffic, and . the concurrence 
of France and Holland to abolisli theirs, we had let that of Spain 


‘and Portugal alone, the difference to Africa would have been at 


the least 15,000 a-year, supposing all the extension of sugar and 
coftee planting which the abolition stopped had becn transferred 
to the Brazils and Cuba. 

It is quite necessary to keep these things in view while we are 
considering this important subject ; because the zeal with which 
men press on to things as yet unaccomplished, is always apt to 
make them undervalue what has already been gained ; and when 
they are seen to deal in such careless representations, persons of 
reflection not unnaturally either reckon them unsate guides, if the 
statement be disbelicved, or become disheartened, if it be trusted; 
—asking, what use there can be in exertions to obtain objects 
which are always described as of paramount importance until 
brought within our reach, and then treated as utterly insigni- 
ficant. Nil actum REPUTANS dum quid superesset agendum,’— 
is an admirable principle of action; nil actum cLamaNns—would 
most effectually take away the power of doing whatever remained 
to be done, at least where any co-operation was required. It is 
rather in the manner than in the substance of their statements, 
that Sir Thomas Buxton and others have given occasion to those 
cavils against which our present Saale are directed. The 
cavils, we need scarcely add, proceed chiefly from the colonial 
party, although they are not wholly confined to that body. 


SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


A voLUME* has just been published of a very singular character, 
and of great interest. By means of it a few more of the secrets 
of the prison-house have made their escape into general notoriety. 
But the most remarkable circumstance is, that it introduces us to 
the acquaintance of a Cuban slave of high native endowment and 
poetical genius. Juan ; sithoush now happily free—his 
name, nevertheless, is concealed, lest the publication of this 
volume should be to his injury at Havana—was a slave for 
thirty-eight years. Amidst the utmost disadvantages he taught 
himself to write, he acquired excellence in drawing, he shewed 
taste in modelling, he wrote a history of his own life, and he 
composed verses—nay, poetry, and that of a high order too. 
With advantages of culture, this man must have taken a high 
rank among persons of literature and taste. In the small space 
which we can allot to our notice of this publication, we cannot 
afford many extracts; otherwise we should delight in acquainting 
our readers with the modes of his self-culture ; but we must 
make good our commendation of his poetical genius by citing & 
stanza or two. Our selection shall be from an ode, entitled 
Religion. 

Ves, tho’ in gloom and sadness I may rise, 

One blessed strain can sootbe my troubled soul ; 

No sooner wakened than with streaming eyes, 

Upward I look, and there I seek my goal. 

Soaring in spirit o'er the things of earth, 

The spark imprisoned bursts its bonds of clay ; 

I fee} delight above all human mirth, 

And, wrapt in love, I live but then to pray 


To thee, dear Father!—mighty and supreme! 
Immeuse ! eternal! infinite! and blest! 

O! bow the grandeur of the theme doth seem 

T’ enlarge my thoughts, and to infame my breast. 
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Hail, blessed faith! thou only hope and trust, 

Solace most sweet, and stay of hope most sure ; 

Thou sole support and shield of the opprest, 

The weak, the wronged, the wretched, and the poor. 
e + 


In thee I find all purity and peace, 
All truth and goodness, wisdom far above 
All worldly wisdom, might beyond increase, 
And, yet su ing these, unbounded love. 
O! that its light were sbed on those whose deeds 
Belie the doctrines of the church they claim ; 
Whose impious tongues profane their father’s creeds, 
And sanction wrong, e’en in religion’s name. 


O God of mercy! throned in glory bigh, 

O’er earth and all its miseries look down ! 

Behold tho wretched, hear the captive’s cry. 

And call thy exiled children round thy throne ! 

There would I fain in contemplation gaze 

On thy eternal beauty, and would make 

Of love one lasting canticle of praise, 

And ev’ry theme bat that henceforth forsake. pp. 102 & 104. 


Juan’s account of his own life is a piece of autobiography beau- 
tifully executed, and deeply interesting. It is, Dr. Madden tells 


us, a perfect picture of slavery in Cuba; and truly it is a most 
melancholy one. We can give but a single specimen. 


When I recovered sufficiently, my first destiny was to be a page, a8 
well in Havana as in Matanze. Already I was used to sit up from my 
earliest years the greatest part of the night, in the city, either at the 
theatre, or at parties, or in the house of the Marquis M H and 
tbe Senoras C., from which we went out at ten o'clock, and after supper 
play began, and continued till eleven or twelve; and at Matanzs, on the 

ays appointed, and sometimes not, when they dined at the house of the 
Count J., or in tbat of Don Juan M., and generally to pass the evening 
in the house of the Senoras G., in which the most distinguished persons 
of the town met and played at trecillo, malilla, or burro. While my lady 
played I could not quit the side of her chair till midnight, wben we 
usually returned to the Molino. If during the tertullia I fell asleep, or 
when behind the volante if the lanthorn went out by accident, even as 
soon as we arrived the mayoral, or administrador, was called up, and I 
was put for the night in the stocks, and at day-break I was called to an 
account, not as a boy: and so much power has sleep over a man, that four or 
five nights seldom passed that I did not fall into the same faults. My poor 

and brothers more than twice sat up waiting for me while I was 
in confinement, waiting a sorrowful morning. 

“ She, all anxiety when I did not come, used sometimes to leave her hut, 
and, approaching the door of the infirmary, which wasin front of the place 
alloted to the men where the stocks were, on the left hand side, at times 
would find me there; snd would call to me, Juan!” and I sighing, would 
answer ber; and then she would say outside, Ah, my child! And then it 
was 1255 would call on her busband in his grave for at this time my father 
was dead. 

“ Three times I remember the repetition of this scene, at other times I 
used to meet my mother seeking me—once above all, a memorable time 
to me—when the event which follows happened :— 

“ We were returning from the town late one night, when the volante 
was going very fast, and I was seated as usual, with one hand boldiag the 
ber, and having the lantborn in the other, I fell asleep, and it fell out of 
my hand: on awaking I missed the lanthorn, and jumped down to get it, 
but such was my terror, I was unable to come up with the volante. I 
followed, well knowing what was to come, but when I came close to the 
house, I was seized by Don Sylvester, the young mayoral. Leading me 
to the stocks we met my mother, who, giving way to the impulses of her 

art, came up tocomplete my misfurtunes. On seeing me she attempted 
to inquire what I had done, but the mayoral ordered her to be silent, and 
treated her as one raising a disturbance. Without regard to her entreaties, 
and being irritated at being called up at that hour, he raised his hand, and 
struck my mother with the whip. I felt the blow in my own heart! To 
utter a loud cry, and, from a downcast boy, with the timidity of one as 
meek as a lamb, to become all at once like a raging lion, was a thing of a 
moment—with all my strength I fell on him with teeth and hands, and 
it may be imagined how many cuffs, kicks, and blows were given in the 
atruggle that ensued. 

“ My mother and myself were carried off, and shut up in the same 
piace ; the two twin children were brought to her, while Florence and 

ernando were left weeping alone in the hut. Scarcely it dawned, when 
the mayoral, with two negros acting under him, took hold of me and my 
mother, and led us as victims to the place of sacrifice. I suffered more 
punishment than was ordered, in consequence of my attack on the may- 
oral, But who can describe the power of the laws of nature on mothers? 
The fault of my mother was, that, seeing they were going to kill me, as she 
thought, she inquired what I had done, and this was sufficient to receive a 
blow and to be further chastised. At beholding my mother in this situa- 
tion, for the first time in her life, (she being exempted from work) 
nich (er 7 the negros and thrown down to be scourged, overwhelmed 
with grief and trembling, I asked them to have pity on her for God's 
sake; but, at the sound of the first lash, infuriated like a tiger, I flew at 
the mayoral, and was near losing my life in his hands.” — pp. 63—66. 

In warmly commending this néble-minded man to the further 
ret mapa a of our readers, we need scarcely inform them that 
he has not written in English. His compositions are translated 
from the Spanish by Dr. Madden. In addition to these, the 
volume contains two vigorous and effective sketches in verse by 
that gentleman himself, entitled, the Slave-trade Merchant, and 
the Sugar Estate; and in an Appendix are added several valuable 
and important papers, illustrative of slavery in Cuba. 


UNITED STATES. ; 
Ay excellent proposal has been suggested in the United States. It is to 
ve a convention of abolitionists from various parts of tae Union, sitting 
at Washington during the session of Congress. 


TEXAS AND THE WEST INDIES. 


THE Colonial Gazette is determined to break another lance with 
us, but neither in the swectest temper, nor with the soundest dis- 
cretion. Because we are not, like himself, delighted at the treaty 
with Texas, he says, that we “growl” out our dissatisfaction. 
Because we called his exclamation—“ Well done, Lord Palmer- 
ston !“ —“ somewhat familiar, the says, that we “ snarl” at him. 
Because we said that some of his representations were“ dishonest,” 
he affirms, that we“ have no sympathies but for negros,” and that 
we brand every man as dishonest who has. He tells the world, 
moreover, that “ anti-slavery lecturers and writers, are making a 
comfortable living by the trade,” and that the unwillingness of 
“a paid agency” to relinquish its profits is now the main spring 
of “the Anti-slavery agitation.” If our memory serves us, we 
think we have heard this before from the same quarter. It seems 
to be a favourite weapon, reserved for cases of difficulty, and when 
arguments are scarce ; but we shall cheerfully leave this gentle- 
man, who is, no doubt, eminently disinterested himself, to gain 
what credit he can for his affirmation somewhat of the unlikeliest 
withal—that the main spring of the Anti-slavery cause is the 
5 of gain. He is kind enough, indeed, to ward of the 

low which he strikes; for, a few lines further on, he says, Heed 
none of us, when we talk lightly or angrily of the others.” This 
is excellent advice, and would have made an admirable motto for 
the whole tirade. 

But we called the article—that part of it, at least, on which 
we commented—dishonest. We gave an instance of dishonesty, 
in a statement concerning Texas sugar. While we affirmed to show, 
“not ignorance, but artifice.” Does the Gazette deny this! Or 
does he sustain the assertion, or even repeat it! He does neither, 
he suffers judgment of dishonesty to go by default, and then denies 
the justice of the accusation. 

“ As to Texas,“ says the Gazette, “ the anti-slavery organ, with 
its usual one-sidedness, totally misapprehends that question:“ and 
then the writer goes on to speak of the general considerations in- 
volved in the treaty with Texas. Now, so much of one-sided- 
ness” as is implied in passing by questions of general policy is 
with ‘us, not only “ usual” but habitual, it is our declared princi- 
ple and invariable rule. We profess to look at measurcs and 
events exclusively as affecting the subject of slavery, and are 
therefore open to small blame for adhering to thismethod. We 
should not have entered on the Texas question with the Colonial 
Gazette, if our contemporary had not spoken of it in relation to 
slavery ; and we are not to be seduced from our path by his 
solicitations. 

But our reasonings on the subject of slavery have been met, 
eve are told, in a former number of the Gazette, And how, do our 
readers imagine? By the declaration of its own belief, that, 
unless the Texan government shall adopt the colonization prinei- 
ple of Mr. Wakefield, and set a high price upon every acre of its 
territory, in order to make it impossible for poor white men to buy 
any—a contingency of which there is not the slightest probability 
—‘ slaves will be procured in shoals, and Texas will become the 
greatest slave country in the world!” A week before this writer 
told us, that “slavery in America” was likely to “get its death 
blow from Texas.” 

There is something amusing in the air of martial valour with 
which our contemporary takes up his “ position” on the West 
India question. Our position,“ quoth he, “is this—that free 
labour . . is cheaper than slave labour.” Why, verily, this is“ our 

sition” also; and some other of the sayings here oracularly put 
orth are matters, no doubt, of obvious truth. The pith of the 
sentence (so far as we can discover it) is, that extensive immigra- 
tion to the British West Indies “ would give a sufficient supply 
of free labour, to work out satisfactorily the problem, of the supe- 
riority of free over slave labour.” On this idea we shall offer a re- 
mark. We suppose “the problem of the superiority of free over 
slave labour” to be the question, whether free produce can 
beat slave produce outof the markets of the world; and the 
“ satisfactory working out” of this problem we suppose to be 


the actual supply of tropical articles by free labour, at a price 
with which slave-producers cannot compete. The Gazette affirms, 
that a increase of free-labourers in our sugar colonies would 


produce this effect. We ask kow? No doubt, more labour would 
raise more sugar; but that would all come into the English mar- 
ket, where, at the present time, it is commanding a high price. 
Nor would British-grown sugar ever get any further than the 
Britisth market, unless an enormous quantity should be grown ; for 
this plain reason, that the monopoly it enjoys there will always 
secure it a much higher price than can be got for it anywhere else. 
The price has generally ranged from 30s. to 50s. per cwt., while 
foreign suger, if it could have got in, would have asked only 208. 
to 25s. There must evidently be an immense augmentation 
in the growth of British sugar, before the price of it in the British 
market can be reduced from its present amount to 35s. per cwt. ; 
and a much larger augmentation of it before the price can be re- 
duced to 25s. : yet, until the price of British sugar shall be reduced 
in the British market to 25s., no foreign market will ever see an 
ounce of it, since it will always go where it can fetch the best price. 
It follows, then, that it is only by an enormous and all but im- 
ible augmentation of it, that the growth of British sugar can 
have any bearing on the 99 9 0 whetlier free sugar can beat 
slave sugar out of the markets of the world. British grown su 
has no place in the markets of the world. It is not an article of 
the world's commerce. It is grown for British consumption, and 
nothing beyond. It is, thercfore, a mere pretence—whether 
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honestly put forth or not we shall not inyuire—it is a mere pre- 
tence, adapted to mislead persons of benevolent mind, that, by send- 
ing them plenty of emigrants, we should enable the planters to grow 
sugar so cheap as to undersell the Cuban planter in the markets of 
Europe and North America. Immigration can answer no such 
purpose. It will only make large fortunes for British proprietors. 

As the statement we have been examining is fallacious in its 
winciple, so in one respect it is laughably absurd. The idea that 

ritish-grown sugar is to drive slave-grown sugar out of the general 
market, implies that it is to be sold at 20s. to 25s. per ewt. Only 
imagine this! The British West India planter tells you that he 
longs to sell his sugar at 258. per ewt. 3 and protests it so loud, 
that he kindles your very benevolence to help him! Why, they 
are crying out of ruin with sugar at 55s. per cwt.; and yet they 
implore the benevolence of abolitionists to assist them in reducing 
it to five and twenty ! In September, 1831, owing to over produc- 
tion, sugar in the British market was at 21s. per ewt. 5 and no 
one who remembers the dismay of that period will believe that 
the planters would ever wish to see such a quotation again. 

If the question whether free produce could drive slave pro— 
duce out of the markets of the world were a “ problem,“ it clearly 
inust be solved by placing the two productive powers in similar 
circumstances. There must be no discriminating duties. But 
we cannot admit that this question has anything of a problematical 
or uncertain character. We consider it a settled point, that free 
labour can and will prevail over slave labour, in fair competition. 
The free indigo of India has driven from every market the slave 
indigo of the United States. And so it will be with sugar, only 
give time and fuir play ; but the monopoly sugar of the West 
Jndies will not help forward the process. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The first year of the existence of the Bnirisn A&D Fonricy Astı- 
Stavery Keporrer will be completed by our next number; and we 


purpose to furnish with it a ude page and index, for the convenience of 


binding and reference. 
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HE services most kindly rendered to the anti-slavery cause in 
this country by our able and valued friends, Messrs. Birney and 
Stanton, being now terminated, the Committee of the British aud 
Foreign Anti-siavery socicty have adopted resolutions expressive 
vf their feelings towards these gentlemen respectively. We are 
sure that the entire body ct our friends, both in town and coun- 
try, will syimpathise in the sentiments thus officially expressed. 
The resolutions are as follows :— 


At an adjourned meeting of the committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, held at 27, New Broad-streer, London, on Mon- 
cay, the 7th of December, 1810, 

It was unanimously resolved, 

“That this comnitt e are deeply sensible of the services rendered to the 
Anti-slavery cause by their esteemed friend and co-adjutor, James Gil- 
lespie Birney, Esq, whilst in this country, in a course of laborious 
efforts in which Ins accurate and extensive information, his wise and 
judicious counsels, and his power of calm and convincing statement, have 
become eminently conspicuous. 

“ The committee also take the present occasion to record their sense of 
his zealous and disinterested labours in defence of the rights of outraged 
“ymanity in his own country, during a period of great excitement and 
opposition: and of the proof he has given of his sincerity in having twice 
manumitted the slaves that had come into his possession, a noble 
exumpie which they trust others will not be slow to follow. 

On bebalf of the committee, 
(Signed) 

“That this committee, in taking leave of their friend and fellow-labourer 
in the cause of universal emancipation, Henry Brewster Stanton, Esq., 
record their high estimate of the valuable services rendered by bim to 
that cause, whilst in Great Britain, by his eloquent and powerful advo- 
cacy; und, in tendering him their thanks, thev express their sincere 
desire for his success in the great work to which he has devoted bimself. 

On behalf of the committee, 
(Signed) 


Tous CLAnX SON. 


Tromas CLARKSON.” 


A vesser fitted aud equipped for the slave-trade has been wrecked 
on the English coast. This singular occurrence has not, we believe, 
been announced in any of the papers, but we have received trom 
authentic sources the followiug particulars. In the gale of the 
ord of August lust, two vessels went on shore on the Bucksea 
sands, about ten miles from yaaa a on the coast of Essex. 
One of these vessels was a collier. The other was apparently of 
Spanish make, and of about 180 tons burthen ; she was in ballast, 
and appeared to have been abandoned by the crew, of whom, how- 
cver, or of persons who might have composed the crew, nothing is 
reported to have been heard. She was taken possession of by a 
fisherman resident at Brightlingsea, named Joseph Underwood, 
who found under the ballast a quantity of hand and leg fetters 
and ring chains, the latter fitted for securing several persons 
together. Underwood states that the vessel was adapted for swift 
sailing and shallow water; that she was pierced for guns, and 
hat she had guns en board, some of which are now in use as 
ballast in several of the fishing boats; and that he has no doubt 
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have been made acquainted with, and we give them as of unquestion- 
able authenticity. The occurrence is certainly singular, perha 
we might say, mysterious. How could a vessel be driven from the 
Spanish seas to the coast of Essex! Or is it possible that slavers 
are equipped in the Thames! 


Tun Committee of the Congregational Union have, at their 
earliest convenience no doubt, responded to the appeal of the 
Anti-slavery committee, by the transmission of a series of resolu- 
tions, which we insert below. The Anti-slavery Committee have 
acknowledged them in a short reply (which also we insert), by 
which the correspondence will be closed, we trust in the best 
spirit on both sides, the object of it having been obtained. The 
following are the resolutions of the committee of the Congrega- 
tional Union :— 


Ata meeting of the Committee of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, held on the 17th of November, the following resolution, 
transmitted by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
society, was taken into consideration :— 

A resolution passed at n meeting of the Congregational Union recently 
held in Bristol was laid before the committee, in which these words 
appear :—‘ Yet ibis meeting must add, in explanation, that it does not 
approve, but deplores, the extravagance and bitterness, the violence and 
irregular proceedings, by which some American abolitionists have brought 
discredit on their holy cause, and placed difficulties in the wuy of its early, 
peaceful, and perfect triumph. 

“That this committee cannot but regret the indefinite phraseology 
employed in the foregoing resolution in reference to American abolitionists, 
inasmuch as it may, and probably will, be applied hy the enemies of the 
cause to the whole body; and hereby express their conviction, that it is due 
to all partes to indicate the persons uguinst whom tLe complaint is 
directed.“ 

Whereupon it was resolved— 

“ First—That the Committee of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales feels so strong and ardent an uttnchment to the boly cause of 
the entire abolition of slevery throughout the world, und particularly in the 
United States of America, and entertains so high a respect for the judg- 
ment of the Comnnttee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery society on 
all questions connected with the great objects of that institution ; that this 
committee cannot learn without great recret, that any proceedings of the 
body they have the honour to serve, should appear to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery society to require animadversion, as, in 
its judgment, injurious in any respect tothe great anti-slavery movement. 

t Second—That this committee must vet, with great deference, ques- 
tion the justice of the strictures of the Committee of the Anti-slavery 
Society on the resolution passed by the Congregational Union at Bristol, 
The committee cannot admit that the language complained of ‘may’ be 
applied by the enemies of the cause to the whole body, because, first, it is 
not employed, as stated in the resolution of the Anti-slavery committee, 
‘in reference to American abolitionists,’ but to some American abolition- 
ists ;’ and next, because, if the clause of the resolution under review ‘ may’ 
be apphed to the whole body of American abolitionists, there will remain 
no portion of them whatever to whom the furegoing sentences of the 
Bristol resolution can be applied, which are as follow :—“ Nor can this 
meeting forbenr to express warm sympathy with the devoted abolitionists 
of America in their generous zeal to free their fellow-men from hateful 
bondage, und their country trom the more hateful crime of holding them ia 
cruel captivity; und in the noble courage with which, amidst every dis- 
advar:tage, they tuke their firm stand for truth, liberty, and benevolence.’ 
The phraseology in question of the resolution passed at Bristol, as used and 
connected by the meeting that adopted it, does not therefore seem to this 
committee to be indefinite, but to define what it condemns; and, if it 
should be applied to the whole hody of American abolitionists, it can only 
be by uncandid and unscrupulous partizans, knowingly perverting it from its 
intended application, and against such adversaries no accuracy of language, 
but only entire silence, can prove an effectual precaution. Neither is this 
committee able to respond to the call of the Anti-slavery committee, when 
that committee ‘express their conviction that it is due to all parties to 
indicate the persons against whom the complaint is directed,’ both because 
it is very unusual, and would be highly injurious, for public bodies, in 
declaring their opinions on great questions and measures of benevolence, 
to ‘indicate persons’ as the objects of their censure, and because this 
committee cannot feel itself authorised to give any such specific direction 
to sentiments not thus personally applied by a meeting of the body from 
which this committee receives its appointment, and under whose authority 
it acts. 

„Third That this committee is, however, prepared to declare its full 
belief that the resolution on slavery adopted by the meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union at Bristol, commencing, as it does, witha reference to 
the recent Anti-slavery Convention in London, was intended te express 
generally the svmpathy of the meeting with the men, the measures, and 
the principles which prevailed in that Convention; and to sustain that 
great movement by an approving and accordant declaration. And though 
this committee could not commit itself to an entire approval of all the sen- 
timents and measures adopted in the Convention—much less could it so 
commit the past general meeting of the Congregational Union—yet this 
committee feels warranted to assert for the members of the Union as a 
body, the honour of firm attachment to the anti-slavery cauee, as represented 
and sustained by the men whose counsels guided the proceedings of the 
late memorable Convention, and to claim that all declarations and proceed- 
ings of the Union on the subject of slavery, should be interpreted in 
accordance with these its known sentiments on the subject.” 


‘he acknowledgment on the part of the Anti-slavery committee 
is couched in the following terms :— 


At an adjourned meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, held at 27, New Broad-street, London, on Mon- 
day, tbe 7th of December, 1840, 

It was unanimously resolved, , 

1. That, without entering into the reasonings contained in the second 

resolution, the committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 


she had been in the slave-trude. Such are the facts which we! accept the third as sufficiently explicit for all desirable purposes; 
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and are happy in being warranted to regard the Bristol resolution as 
intended to express generally the sympathy of the Congregational 
Union, with the men, the measures, and the principles which prevailed 
in the general Anti-slavery Convention whether to be found and 
recognized on British or American ground. 

“2, That the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
cannot conclude this correspondence, without reciprocrating the cordial 
and respectful terms in which the Committee of the Congregational 
Union have spoken of them and their labours, and acknowledging the 
justice of the claim put forth on behalf of the congregational body of Eng- 
land and Wales, to the honour of a firm attachment to the Anti-slavery 
cause, 

(Signed) Jonx Beaumont, Chairman.” 

Ix our columns to-day, taken from the Congregational Magazine 
of the present month, (in which the proceedings are at length 
reported, after seven weeks delay) ap the speech of the Rev. 
Dr. Matheson, at Bristol. We learn from it that he had con- 
sidered himself pointed out by the language of Captain Stuart, 
who, early in the sittings of the Convention, spoke in pointed cen- 
sure of tlie proceedings of both the deputations which had gone 
from this country to the United States. It appears also, that, 
with a view to his own vindication, he wrote a letter to the Rev. 
T. Scales, one of the secretaries of the Convention, with the view 
of its being read, Dr. Matheson himself being unavoidably absent. 
This letter was not read, and the writer has even had some trou- 
ble in recovering it. Upon this matter it is incumbent on us to 
offer a few ors of explanation. We have then to say, that the 
omission of which Dr. Matheson has just cause to complain was 
not intentional, but wholly a matter of accident. Amidst the 
multitude of documents in the hands of Mr. Scales, to whose 
indefatigable zeal and attention we are constrained to bear the 
highest testimony, the letter in question was over-looked; and so 
coinpletely was this the case, that, up toa late period, no other 

rson was aware that such a letter had ever been received. On 

r. Matheson’s application at the office, search was made among 
the documents of the Convention, and the letter was found. It is 
now in the writer’s possession, and we express to him our sincere 
regret that any circumstance should have prevented the use being 
made of it which he intended. His address will speak for itself. 
We only wish that the public mind had not been stirred by the 
announcement of it nearly two months before its publication. 


We insert a second letter to-day from Mr. Bayly, in relation 
to the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association. It is in reply to 
certain references made to him by Mr. Kentish, and we have no 
doubt will receive from that gentleman due notice. The only ob- 
servation we feel inclined to make on it is, that, while Mr. Bayly 
denies his personal participation in the atrocities which Mr. 
Kentish has described, he to a very great extent, admits their 
existence as perpetrated by other parties. This is the main point. 
It is of no consequence to us, or to the public, whether one indi- 
vidual may be less guilty or another more so—the wrong-doers 
may divide the criminality among themselves just as they 
please, and, if possible, to their own satisfaction ; all that we care 
about is the system, which, it is now put beyond doubt, is not 
only bad in principle, as a system of slavery, but also bad in 
practice, as a system of cruclty and oppression. 

What the directors of the Imperial Brazilian are doing we know 
not, but we are happy to know that some of the share-holders 
are looking into this very serious and important matter. A letter 
which has been received from one of them will communicate some 
information on this subject, and give occasion for one or two fur- 
ther remarks. 


a ; Dec. 4th, 1840. 


** Many years since a gentleman of this place, a most zealous friend of 
liberty, became a sharebolder in the Imperial Brazilian Mining Company, 
and, iorming a high opinion of its prospects, induced many of his friends 
to purchase shares, and, so great was his power of persuasion, that 
several hundred shares thus passed into the hands of liberal and christian 
men. During this time, it was not known to these parties that the company 
possessed a single slave. As soon as it was known, the directors were 
called on to liberate the poor creatures thus held in bondage; but they 
assured my friend tbat this could not be done, in consequence of such a 
measure being in direct opposition to Brazilian law—tbat it was out of the 
power of the company to liberate a single slave—but that they had done 
all that was reasonably to be desired to render the condition of their 

slaves comfortable and happy. They were represented as living in every 
respect as freemen, saving the power to quit the estate possessed by the 
company—e different representation to the one given in the Anti-slavery 
Reporter! My object in writing is to say, that, if it can be clearly proved 
that the company have power to liberate the slaves, I believe many share- 
holders would call upon the general meeting to pass that sct of justice; 
for I know persons holding many hundred shares, werea few years since 
silenced by a contrary representation.” 


Some of the matters here stated we shall leave to speak for 
themselves; but, with respect to the principal point, the allega- 
tion that it would be contrary to Brazilian law for the mining 
companies to liberate their slaves, we can state with confidence 
that it is wholly untrue. The fact is, that the law of the 
Brazils has always been remarkable for encouraging emancipation, 
in direct opposition both to the will and interest of the slave 
owner. It enacts, that if a certain moderate sum, two hundred 
milreis, we believe, which at the present exchange is about £25—if 
this sum be tendered by the slave to the master for his freedom, 
: he has no alternative but to accept it, although the said slave, 
having acquired akill in some particular art or avocation, may 
21. 
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actually be worth ten times the amount. ‘This is an every day 
occurrence, and, although much complained of by slave-owners, 
the legislature could never be induced to alter this very salutary 
enactment. We could specify instances of the general operation 
of this law ; but we shall produce more conviction perhaps, if we 
quor our examples fromthe history of the Imperial Brazilian itself. 
e cite, then, Mr. Bayly, their chosen witness, who tells us, in 
the letter inserted in our last, that the directors of this company 
had begun in his time systematically to liberate the most deserv- 
ing slaves—a plan which Mr. Commissioner Duval (of whom no 
one seems to speak but in terms of execration) has thought 
proper to arrest. We are informed, also, of anotlier fact of the 
same class, although far less to their credit; namely, that they 
ite freedom to old and worn out slaves, that they may not be 
urdened with their support when thcy are past labour. It 
is clear, therefore, that thie liberation of slaves is neither contrary 
to the law of Brazil, nor alien from the practice of the Imperial 
Brazilian Mining Association. If ever the allegation stated by the 
writer of the letter was made on the authority of the directers, it 
conld scarcely have been on their part less than a deliberate fraud. 
Even if it had been truc, however, it should not have satisfied 
liberal and christian men. Whether or not it might have been in 
opposition to the law of Brazil to give men their liberty, it was 
in opposition to the law of God to hold them in bondage; and we can 
hardly understand, either the christianity or the liberality of men, 
who can continue, and that for many years, to be slave-holder , 
becanse it is against the law of the country to liberate them. 
What does the slave-holder of Louisiana say more than this? If 
they could not have been liberated in Brazil, they might have 
been brought to England, an atonement not at all too costly to 
have been made for the outrage of“ liberal and christian” English- 
men having become buyers of slaves. But now that it is known 
that slaves can be liberated in Brazil as easily as in England, we 
hope the zeal of our correspondent and his friends will not evapo- 
rate in mere words. The offence is rank, and they should lose no 
time in Washing their hands of it. 


We are become somewhat familiar with the sapient character of 
Jamaica legislation ; hut we could scarcely have expected such 
an illustration of it as the following. A clause in the new Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Act is to this effect. That if any person shall 
exccute a conveyance of any estate within two years of his being 
declared insolvent, such conveyance shall be null and void!“ 
The money is to be paid, of course, but the title is not to be valid 
for two years! This law must have been intended to prevent 
altogether estates changing hands; or, if not so intended, it can 
scarcely have less than this effect. Why, not a proprietor of any 
class can be secure against bankruptcy within two years; and no 
person in his senses will purchase an estate, in the face of a contin- 
gency which may render the conveyance null and void. We 
ent that this has been overlooked by those acute gentry, who 
are so laboriously depreciating property in order that they may 
buy it. Nor can we wonder much less that such an enactment 
should have been passed by legislators, to some of whom the ad- 
vantageous sale of an estate, if they had one, might be so impor- 
taut a matter. It must, we should think, be a gross blunder, and 
the rectification of it will be among the changes directed by Lord 
John Russell. 
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BRITISH SLAVE-HOLDERS. IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN MINING 
ASSOCIATION, 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Rathfarnham, County of Dublin, 30th November, 1840. 


Stn—In the twenty-third number of the Anti-slarerv Reporter I find an- 
other letter from Mr. Kentish, in which he gives my initials, and designates 
me as an unonymous superintendent. I can only say, that my name was not 
withheld by my consent, and l now beg you will insert in your next num- 
ber the following remarks, to which I expect a reply. ‘There never were 
more than fifty hired slaves at any time 5 my control, and for 
the last three or four years there were none. In every respect these were 
treated as those belonging to the association; the books in Gongo will 
prove this. There are several slaves who work as day labourers under the 
superintendent of the village; they are under no more restrictions than the 
native labourers. Mr. Kentish states, that between two and three hun- 
dred negros are hired from slave-holders at high wages, on condition 
that the said slaves sball belong to the said association after a certain period 
in consequence, and that they are thus bought and paid for by instal- 
ments“ I now ask, did Mr. Kentish ever see any agreement of the kind 
whilst I was in Gongo, or does he know of any slave during that period 
having been bought or paid for by instalments? If so, state their names, 
time, and where the document is to be found in the memorandum book, 
No slaves were bired by the commissioner for the association since 1835, 
up to my departure from Gongo, in January, 1839 ; consequently, if such 
took place, it must have been after that date. 

Out of the 413 slaves of the company there were 125 children, leaving 
only 290 adults to receive the £15 distributed, not to all equally, but 
according to their occupation for work. I mentioned the mea only ag 
those who worked over time, consequently they got what I before stated, 

Four or five men only are employed on Sundays (for which thev sre 
paid), except on the most urgent occasions, and such occasions are of very 
rare occurrence sometimes not for months together. 

The masks were disapproved of before my arrival, and only applied by 
the captains at the mine oceasionally, not as a severe, but as a ridiculous 
punishinent ; but, for reasons already assigned, they were sabsequently 
probibited, and never afterwards used during my superintendence; I, of 
course, know nothing of subsequent punishments. | 
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I most solemnly declare that such a thing as brine being put on the 
slaves’ backs after punishment never once took place, nor did I ever hear 


of its having been done previous to my taking charge of them. Will Mr. 
Kentish name any one person to whom he ever saw it applied, that such 
may be interrogated as to the truth or falsehood of the statement ? 

No slave at the head of each gang was allowed to punish the others; all 
were brought before me for that purpose. 

Women, when discovered committing acts of infidelity, were punished 
by wearing the bell petticoat, or by punishment on the hands: and I do 
solemnly affirm, that women taken as ‘‘cheves amies” were not flogged 
during my superintendence, nor could I state nt this time and distance, 
without th 
this offence. The book above alluded to will give every information on the 
subject. 

Women were never kept at hard labour up to the latest hour of their 
confinement. I stated that they were latterly not admitted into hospital 
till near their confinement, they remained in the mine shed until permitted 
to go there. 

ighdy “ Baccbanalian orgies I mentioned before never took place 
whilst I was in Gongo. Will Mr. Kentish name the one who he knew 
diverted my visitors? I most solemnly declare such a thing never took 
place in my house, and I beg to remind Mr. Kentish that he was bound 
under a solemn oath to report to the commissioner, did he ever witness or 
hear of such having taken place; and 1 now call on him to name the time, 
and who the parties were that witnessed such scenes. T bere are two gentle- 
men in this country who lived in the same house with me, and who can 
vouch for the truth of my statement, if necessary. 

The women wore the bell petticoat when they committed acts of infi- 
delity ; itwas solely applied to render them conspicuous and excite shame. 
No instruments of torture ever hung in my office but the cats, which, I 
repeat, were much lighter and less severe than those used in die army. 

The tread-mill was spoken of by Mr. Duval, but never receive my 
sanction. No person’s head was ever put into the stocks, their legs only. 
Who are the parties Mr. Kentish saw with thumb screws on? Such a 
thing never existed, or was even thought of, whilst [ was in Gongo. 

Why does Mr. Kentish suppress the fact, that, soon after my departure 
from Gongo, a slave belonging to the association was struck by a Gennan 
at Soboleiro, and in a few minutes afterwards dropped down and suddenly 
died, with the retention (perhaps to this day) of the man in Gongo? This 
is quite enough to show what the slaves were subject to after my departure. 

l am Sir, your most obedient servant, 
H. L. Bayry, 
Late Superintendent of the Gongo Soco Slaves. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Tu proceedings of the Congregational Union at their recent 


meeting at Bristol, having been published in two successive nuin- 
bers of the Congregational Magazine, we extract from the Decem- 
ber number those which relate to American slavery, and the 
Gencral Anti-slavery Convention. The matter was introduced 
in the sitting of the 8th of October. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


The Rev. Dr. Repronp then rose and said—I will now, brethren, 


occupy your attention for a few moments with an important matter, which, 


tbough it was not involved in the regular business of this, bas usually 


formed part of the routine business of our annual meeting—I refer to the 


subject of slavery. Two gentlemen were appointed as delegates to the 
meeting of the Convention in May last. 

The Rev. A. Writs said, that four delegates attended, namely, Rev. 
John Burnet, Rev. J. Woodwark, Joshua Wilson, Esq., and John Rem- 
ington Mills, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Rrpronp requested one of those gentlemen to make a 
report. 


Wilson having previously gone out.) 
The Rey. Dr. Rreorornvp—Gentlemen, though the delegation are not 


present to make a report, our brother Scales of Leeds, our brother James 


of Birmingham, and many others are very anxious that this cause should 
not stand still. 1 suppose we all sympathise with them in that feeling, 

articularly as recards the brethren of our own denomination in America. 
Vase hastily drawn up a resolution in consequence of a letter which J 
received from brother Scales, who, not being able to be present upon this 
occasion, hns left it to me to address you upon the subject. Not having 
received sufficient notice, I have not been able to draw up such a resolu- 
tion as the subject requires; but I shall be perfectly willing to remit it 
to the bands of the secretaries to alter, or to substitute another conveying 
the same in substance. If the sentiments of the resolution I hold in my 
hand meet with your approval, let it be referred to the secretaries to 
revise and correct in such a way as that it shall meet their views and yours 
unitedly. 

The Rev. Dr. Marnrfson then rose, and addressed the meeting as follows 
—Mr. Chairman, perhaps l am intruding in rising to second tbis reso- 
lution; but [ feel deeply at this moment. This question has brought to 
my recollection—it has been seldom from it since the Convention was held 
in London—the broad and indiscriminate charges brought against your own 
deputation to America, in that large and interesting assembly. I was a 
member of that Convention, but was obliged to be at home after 
I had attended one day; and in one of the newspapers which 
gave an account of the proceedings of the Convention, I found 
that a delegate from America, Captain Stuart, had brought a 
very strong chargo against both the deputations which had visited 
that country, charging them with crimes and misdemeanors, making 
charges which, if true, as far as our own deputation was concerned, 
would almost have prevented me, as an individual, from ever appearing 
before my brethren, especially in a meeting of the Congregational Union. 
Wien 1 tand that account, I had no rest in my mind till I wrote a 
9 ftur . n L addressed to the Rev. T. Scales, as one of the secretaries 
él #0: ‘auveation. In that letter 1 stated simply, and as briefly as I 
cod, -nry peoceedings while in America, on that very question. I 
State shag Jn public and in private 1 spoke of the system of slavery, 
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It was stated that neither of the delegation were present (Mr. 
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and reproved the churches and the pastors for not exercising the moral 
power that they possessed to remove tbat accursed thing. (Heer, bear, 
and loud cheers.) I stated in my letter that in several of the states, 
where meetings were held to receive the deputation, befure thousands of 
the people, and before very many of the ministers, I declared my con- 
viction that they had beeu criminal in not using the power they possessed 
against slavery. And at the last meeting that we had—the valedictory 
service in New York, where there were two or three thousand persons 
present, and seventy or eighty ministers, my very Jast sentence was to 
this effect, that I should return to England, and should be required to 
give some account of the state of religion and of everything else in 
America; their revivals I sbould have to speak of, and after having 
given, which I might do, a favourable account of many things thet I 
had seen amongst them, I could easily suppose that some one in 
the assembly might rise up and say. You have omitted one thing 
you have not told us that there are two or three millions of slaves in 
America.“ And I stated more, that I hoped the christians of that land 
and the churches were so convinced of the evil, that when any 
other deputation visited them, that deputation would find that there 
was not a slave in that republican country. (Cheers.) And I should say 
that the chief friends of the Abolition Society of New York, the morning 
after, called upon me, and expressed their full and entire gratification 
that I had been enabled, on that occasion, to bear my testimony so freely 
and fully to the evil of slavery, and to their sinfulness in not using the 
influence they possessed to remove it, Now it is grievous, after this, to 
have the matter so misrepresented, and in such an assemblv too! I have 
not been called upon, and therefore never im public have stated this be- 
fore ; perhaps I need not have stated it now; but there are personal con- 
siderauons which have compelled me to make this statement to-day (great 
cheering )—considerations, brethren, as to my own character and your 
good opinion, which forbade silence; (oneal: cheering,) for, next to God 
and my own conscience, I value the good opinion of my brethren. I 
ought, perhaps, to state, that my letter tothe Convention was not read. 
I bave tried to obtain it back again, but without success; though, per- 
haps, it may be necessary that I should yet publish it. I wished it to be 
read in the Convention, that the American delegates might hear it; I 
wished it to be read there, that it might enable me, if my statements were 
doubted, to bring forward evidence. What I said on several of the occa- 
sions ] bave referred to appeared in the American Anti-slavery papers, 
with favourable comments from the abolitionists themselves. My pre- 
sent statement I regard as very important; for Captain Stuart's sweep- 
ing censure, though unjust towards myself, was very far exceeded in 
violence by Mr. Garrison, in a meeting at Glasgow. He asserted that 
the English ministers who bad been to America had become the greatest 
traitors to abolition. Now, if that were so, I should not bave been here 
to-day, And what I regret is, that there were parties present at that 
meeting who knew the charge was not true as it regarded myself, and vet 
they had not the kindness to state what they didknow. When the news- 
papers announced the charge against the deputations at first, some five 
years ago, I wrote to my friends in Glasgow, stating that it was not true 
with regard to myself—let others defend themselves, if necessary. This 
note was sent to Dr. Wardlaw. His reply to my friend, though written 
at that time, was sent to me only a few weeks since. That reply is now 
in my bond, and, if you will allow me, I will read a few extracts from 
it; not supposing vou doubt my word, (hear, hear,) but just to show 
what were Mr. G. Thompson's views respecting myself in this matter, 
when he returned from America. Here Dr. M. read some passages from 
Dr. Wardlaw's note, stating Mr. T. s opinion, and exculpating him from 
all blame, and speaking of his conduct while in America with approbation. 
Ihe reverend gentleman proceeded in his address When the meeting to- 
day had the subject brought before it by Dr. Redford, I felt that I must 
speak, and express my regret that the silence of those who could bave 
defended me in London and in Glasgow, has obliged me to defend my- 
self to-day. I have further to say, that, since the time when I was in that 
country, I have had opportunities of sending, twice a month, communi- 
cations to one of their abolition journals; and in those journals 1 have 
kept this great subject before the American public, and some of the 
severest charges that could be brought against them, are to be found in 
those communications that I sent. I dothink that I am not guilty. (Loud 
cheers.) I bave stated this to-day only in self-vindication. J blame no 
other parties; my duty is to clear myself from charges which are unkind 
and untrue. I went out with the free consent of the committee to use 
my own discretion. I did so; and I bud to engage in a moral conflict 
with all sorts of opponents, in the house and by the way ; for very many 
hours of my time were spent in discussing this very question, and 
never concealed my views of the guilt of slavery, or the guilt of chris- 
tians in not trying to remove it. 

The reverend doctor's address was responded to throughout by loud 
cheers from the meeting. 

The Rev. J. Buapgn, of Stroud, was exceedingly glad that Dr. Matheson 
had had that opportunity of defending himself. The instance before them 
afforded a proof of the injury which was done to a good cause by ultraism 
and calumny. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. G. Smitn, of Plymouth, felt almost inclined to regret that Dr. 
Matheson should have thought it necessary to explain his conduct with 
reference to American slavery. Those who knew Dr. Matheson would not 
require trom him any explanation. , . 

Rev. A. Wretrs—It is not only in respect of some theological senti- 
ments now prevailing in America, that caution on our part is necessary, 
but also on the subject of slavery itself. It will be impossible for the 
meeting to N ita unqualified approbation of all the proceedings and 
sentiments of abolitionists in that country. I shall cordially concur in 
expressions of warm sympathy with the great body of the American aboli- 
tionists, if they be explained and limited by a clear statement of its dis- 
approval of ultra and violent proceedings. 

E. Bainss, Esq., M.P. rose and said—I had the honour to be a member 
of the Convention ; I had not the opportunity of taking much part in the 
proceedings; and 1 must say, although there was a good deal of eccentri- 
city in the conduct of some at the Convention, I belie vo a meeting of that 
nature, perhaps, was hardly ever assembled in which there was manifested 
throughout a more genuine love of liberty. I believe, too, that the results 
of thut Convention will be highly beneficial—that it will exert an influence 
eventually upon that most degraded position in which the Americans 
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stand, that, I mean, of being supremely the friends of liberty, and zu- be paid for, aud are probably not in the same bond, but doubtless liable for 


premely the supporters of slavery. 

The Rev. R. Exxiort, of Devizes, said—I wish to know if it is intended 
that the observations of Dr. Matheson should subside with their expres- 
sion in this meeting. I quite agree with the gentleman who bas just sat 
down, that any of us who are engaged in an important work must 
expect to meet with misrepreeentations. But there is a peculiar delicacy 
in the case of Dr. Matheson. That delicacy has shown itself in the cir- 
cumstance that he has not been forward to vindicate himself. He has 
suffered a good deal of agitation of mind, as every man must do when his 
character — I say, his character—is at stake. Is it, then, a proper thing, 
that we, as the brethren of Dr. Matheson, who believe that be acted most 
nobly throughout, should allow this explanation to subside without adopt- 
ing some resolution to show what is our own opinion upon the subject? 

The Rev. J. Burner, of Stroud, said—The only difficulty is respecting 
our brother, Dr. Reed. I think we are to presume that, if Dr. Reed were 
here, he could vindicate himself. Therefore, much as I should like to 
honour Dr. Matheson, I think that to pass a vote would seem by implica- 
tion to censure our absent friend. 

The Rev. Dr. Matneson—l think I may be allowed to say, that I should 
very much object to any ine that might have the appearance of calling 
upon the brethren to make what might be termed an invidious comparison. 
I can say, from my heart, Mr. Chairman, that I bave been willing to endure 
all these things to this day, because I did not wish it to appear as if I had 
done better than my brethren who bave gone to that country; and I was 
only induced to address you upon the subject to-day by the necessity which 
was laid upon me from the peculiar circumstances in which I was placed. 
If I bad allowed this motion to pass sub silentio, or seconded it without 
giving an explanation of my conduct, I should have appeared the most 
inconsistent of men. But I will tell you the chief reason why this came 
from me to-day. I expect the documents of the Convention will shortly 
be published ; thus putting on historical record the broad unexplained 
charges against tbe deputation. Now, I say that that is more painful to 
me passing and exciting remarks which may be made at a public 
meeting; and, if anything could be done to prevent tbat—or if there 
‘could be a note explaining it—I should not care for anything else. But it 
is grievous to me to be accused as one who bas done that before God and 
man which I did not do. Ministers bave said, “ We will give you letters, 
declaring that you did your duty; abolitionists have said the same; and 
when thatis the case, I do not want to be handed down to the next age as 
“ a traitor” to the cause. 

The Rev. S. S. WII sox, of Shepton Mallett, asked whether it would be 
proper for this assembly to bind itself to s resolution which was not for- 
mally before it? . 

Dr. Renrorn expressed his confidence in the ability and discretion of 
the secretaries to prepare a resolution, combining the sentiments he had 
expressed, with the suggestions of Mr. Burder and Mr. Blackburn. 

he meeting agreed to this arrangement. 


THE JAMAICANS AND THE IRISH. 


Unner their new immigration act, the planters of the isle of springs 
are wooing the peasants of the green isle of the ocean. Three 
vessels are lying at Irish ports—one of them at Limerick, ae 
emigrants to Jamaica, under plausible representations, and wit 
considerable success. This matter has been taken up with cha- 
racteristic warmth by benevolent persons across the channel, 
among whom we may name particularly our excellent friend, 
Mr. Haughton, It was introduced by him at a meeting of the 
Repeal association, where Mr. John O'Connell spoke on it with 
much force. The Dublin Freeman’s Journal was the first paper 
to notice it, and others have subsequently taken it up. It seems 
that the agents in this affair have circulated, but in a very cau- 
tious manner, a paper entitled, Remarks to Emigrants, a delusive 
and Jamaica-like docu alent: It is thus commented on in the 
Freeman’s Journal. 


It begins with announcing that, Under the Jamaica act of Assembly 
{remember what the Jamaica House of Assembly is), passed the 4th of 
April last, to encourage emigration, a large sum of money was appropri- 
ated to pay the passage of emigrants.” 

It then states that there are two modes of proceeding: one to go out 
under engagements—the other (and the one upon which we are now act- 
ing) is that the people are to go out FREE AND UNFETTERED, EXCEPT 
(those last words appear in capitals—now let ussee the exceptions) under 
this only restriction, imposed for their own benefit (very considerate truly ) 
that the Agent General of Emigration (who is he ?—doubtless some crea- 
ture of the planters), appointed by the Governor to receive them on their 
arrival (just as though they would be welcomed with drums and trum- 
pets on reaching the land- now) mark ), gives his sanction by a written 
PERMISSION to the engagement, first having examined and been satisfied 
that proper provision has been made for their comfortable accommodation, 
and that the climate is healthy, and suited for European labourers.” 

_ What balderdash? First bring them out, and then see “ that the climate 
is healthy, and suited for European labourers.” Why, every one in 
Jamaica knows that the climate is most deadly to Europeans. , 

But what follows next is xor in large ſetters:— Persons engaging 
emigrants without his written permission are made liable toa fine of 501, and 
emigrants for contravention of the same (whet is the meaning of this?—it is 
very unintelligible to an Irish peasant) are made subject to pay the amount 
of their passage out. 

It then goes on to say, that the rate of wages, &c., is to be arranged 
between the several parties making bargains—that the law provides the 
. indentures (alias Jamaica apprenticeship) shall not exceed THREE YFARS. 
The bond (a startling word in Jamaica) will also be for the parties them- 
selves to engage—say from eighteen months to three years, as they may 
5 (but mak the condition) with the concurrence of the Agent- 
en 


Then it comes out that the person who engages emigrants is to pay half 
e passage money out “say not over five pounds” (ah, this word say ìi% 
very indefinite, and it occurs more than once). This, of course, will 
l. rn a claim ago: · st the emigrants (n. ind, his wife and family are also to 


the amount), to be cancelled by the fulfilment of the engagements they 
enter into.” 
Alas, they may never fulfil them! Death may intervene. The scorch- 


ing heat of a tropical sun will stretch them under a burning fever; the 
survivors will have to fulfil the bond 

And then comes the boasted recompence! ‘‘ The vsual rate paid for 
FARM LABOUR by the day in Jamaica, is from one sbilling to one end 
sixpence!!!” And this is the reward for which expatriation first, end 
then disease, misery, and death, are to be encountered! including also 
tbe three years’ apprenticeship, the restrictions, the danger of being in for 
the whole passage-money, &c., &c. 

Our peasantry must indeed be fools to be gulled for a moment by such 
glaring sophistry ! 

There is something about“ the liabilities for half the passage—say not 
over five pounds—not standing in the way of a good servant employing 
himself elsewhere,” to which we call particular attention. 

And this flaming document winds up with some other announcements, 
amongst which is, that labour is regular all the year round, and no 
winter.” But is there no summer? Are there no days and months in 
which the white labourer would hardly turn out, except with the negro 
lash at his back ? 

The Dublin Monitor says, We never heard or read of a scheme 
so manifestly intended to sie bag this is, even by the showing of 
its own handbills, and Remarks to Emigrants.” The Journal 

further says,— 

We are sincerely glad to be able to announce that the energetic mea- 
sures which have been resorted to are likely to have an excellent effect in 
staying the headlong course of our peasantry at Limerick. The subject 
has been actively taken up by the friends of humanity there; they have 
exerted themselyes untiringly and energetically, and have awakened a 
public sympathy on behalf of those of our countrymen who had swallowed 
the bait. Thomas Steele, too, has come into the field. He met the 
agent of the Robert Kerr (says a Limerick correspondent) and told him 
plainly, as a guardian of the Irish peasantry, he would feel it to be his 
duty to prevent any of them sacrificing themselves, as he believed they 
would do if they embarked in West India servitude. 

The same correspondent also says, The Roman Catholic clergymen 
are taking up the subject. One in a neighbouring parish (Parteen) spoke 
of it, and denounced it on last Sabbath. The consequence is, I under- 
stand, that the persons belonging thereto who were about to emigrate to 
Jamaica now refused to do so. The emigration advertisements are with- 
drawn from the newspapers, whether from the noise made about the affair, 
or that the vessel is filled, I cannot learn, but I fear the latter.” 


All this, the West Indians will say, is obstructing free emi- 
gration. Our answer is, No, gentlemen ; it is exposing artifice 
and fraud. The cry of free emigration! is very well; but, so 
long as you make it a pretext for studied and fatal deception, you 
must be watched and resisted. Learn to be honest, gentlemen ; 
depend upon it honesty is the best policy. We are glad our Irish 
friends have been so prompt and energetic on this occasion; and 
we warmly recommend all parties concerned to listen to their 
counsel, 


Mavnrnus.— Extract of a letter from Mauritius, dated 27th August, 1840, 
% Our excellent and energetic governor, Sir Lionel Smith, is beginning 
to bestir himself to the right and left in favour of the oppressed ; but at 
resent without exciting the fierce animosity of our party journals. They 
lave tried to flatter him, but their unnatural exertions in that line begin 
alro dy to languish.” 


Wome Pebos. 


TEXAS. 


At a special meeting ofthe Birmingham British end Foreign Anti-slavery 
Committee beld at the public office, on Friday, December 11th, 1840— 
The Rev. Thomas Morgan, in the chair. 

It was resolved unanimously, 

J. That this Committee has heard with grief and indignation of the 
virtual recognition of Texas as an independent state, by the British 
government. 

II. That this Committee feels an invincible repugnance to any step 
which admits Texas into the honourable position of a place among the 
civilized family of man, and that for the following reasons: — 

“ 1. Because of the character of the people, composed of rebel subjects of 
Mexico, a free State in friendly alliance with us, and reckless edventurers 
from the United States, whose notorious object is to aggrandize themselves 
by trampling on the rights of humanity. 

62. Because a country in which, while it was an integral part of Maxico, 
freedom was enjoyed, is now to be cursed with all the ills of slavery. 

g. Because a fearful stimulus will be given to slave rearing and the 
slave-trade in the United Sta: es, by the demand in Texas. 

4. Because almost insurmountable obstacles will be placed in the way of 
the American abolitionists in their exeftions for achieving the liberation of 
the sluves in the United States. 

5. Because additional facilities will be afforded for the surreptitious im- 
portation of slaves from Africa, 

6. Because a grievous wrong is inflicted on the free negros, who, by the 
constitution of the State, are expelled from the soil; and upon the abori- 
gines, who are doomed to extermination by a merciless warfare. 

“7. Because it is palpably inconsistent that Great Britain, which by 
treaties, expensive armaments, and especially hy the sacrifice of twenty 
millions sterling, bas been endeavouring to accomplish the abolition of the 
slave-trade aud slavery, should now give them encouragement to an en tent 
which threatens to counterbalance all these exertions. 

“III. That, therefore, this Committee protests against the recognition of 
Texas as an independent State in alliance with Great Britain, and ear- 
nestly hopes that measures may be taken to avert the evils which must 
inevitably result from a perseverance in the course which has been adopted, 


Tuomas Morgan, Chairman." 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW IN JAMAICA. 


At a meeting of the committee of the Birmingham British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, held at the Public Office,on Friday, the 11th of 
December 1840, the Rev. Thomas Morgan in the chair, 

It was unanimously: resolved, 

That this committee have heard with deep regret that the stipendiary 
magistrates of Jamaica, have been instructed to suspend their monthly 
reports on the administration of the laws and the condition of the negros 
in their respective districts, and in future to make reports half-yearly only, 
and to state nothing which might be painful to individuals! 

„That this committee cannot refrain from an expression of their astonish- 
ment and sorrow that these instructions should have been sanctioned by 
the Secretary of state for the colonies ; such instructions being little less 
than amockery and insult to the legislature and people of this country, 
who, after paying twenty millions for emancipation, are left wihout official 
means of ascertuining the working of the new system. 

Tucaas Morcan, Chairman.” 

At an adjourned meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slaverv Society, held at 27, New Broad-street, London, on Mon- 
day, the 7th of December, 1840, 

It was unanimously resolved, 

„That this committee having taken into consideration the reply of her 
Majesty's colonial secretary to their communication on the circular 
recently issued by the governor of Jamaica, to the stipendiary magistrates 
of that colony, to resume their reports only half-vearly, and to stute 
nothing which might be painful to individuals, feel it to be their duty to 
record their severe disappointment that Sir Charles Metcalfe should have 
obtained his lordship's sanction for such a course inasmuch as thereby one 
of the great objects for which that body was appointed is defeated, 
and its general usefulness greatly impaired; the legislature and people 
of this country are left without official means of ascertaining the working 
of the new system—and the liberated negros are deprived of that pro- 
tection which their present circumstances, the character of the laws 
which have been allowed to go into operation, and the oppressive spirit 
of not a few of their masters, imperatively demand. ‘The committee, 
thersſore, call upon their friends in Jamaica to watch with vigilance, and 
to report with promptitude, the movements of the legislature and the 
local magistracy ; to mark every intraction of the letter and spirit of the 
Jaws, and to put them early in possession of such information as will 
enable them to convey to the public of this country correct impressions 
of the state of that important colony. 


(Signed ) Jons Beauwont, Chairman.” 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
THE ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE oF THE Bartist Union to the 
slave-holding churches of that denomination in the United States, 
contains the following passages :— 

“ An apology on your part, with reference to the continuance 
of slavery, founded on your political condition would, in our 
judgment, have no force whatever. {flave men no rights, or have 
you no duties, but such as ure given or imposed by human laws? 
Or, is there no authority greater than that of man}? Legisla- 
tors are hound to consider der in the principle or clauses of 
a law about to be made, anything be contrary to the law of God. 
If there be, they have no right to make it. To do so is rebelling 
against divine law, and using means to make others rebel with 
them. Should they have done so, by all the superiority which 
they yield to God in his claim to their obedience, they are bound 
on the discovery to abrogate it. The „ of crime by 
human laws cannot change its nature. That congress and all the 
states are joined in an act of disobedience to God, will never 
make it right, or justify your participating in it. By your 
profession of christianity, you have bowed to one who is higher 
than they. 

“We do not address you as labouring under responsibility for 
actions not within vour reach. The clearest precepts of our holy 
religion require both us and you to have no fellowship with the 
works of darkness, but rather to reprove them. Though 
christians may not yet be able to regulate the decrees of congress, 
or even those of their own states’ legislature, they may regulate 
the resolutions of their own churches. If they cannot at present 
remove this grievance from the governments of the earth, they 
may at least cleanse themselves and the churches from these 
pollution’ It is to this purifying of the chureh from participa- 
tion in the crime of enslaving their fellow-men, and of holding 
them in slavery, that you are now urged; and we hope not 
urged in vain. 

“ Beloved in the Lord. We have rejoiced over you with great 
joy, in many things which manifest your zcal for God and love 
for souls. We have traced your labours with delight, both at 
home and abroad. We have scen your activity in the Old World, 
even to the very place where the Saviour died; and the sound of 

our prayer has reached us, when, in solemn convocation, you 
implored direction and sae for thonsands who are perishing in 
the Western Valley. It is because we love you, and the common 
cause of mercy, that we say these things: to cast away all 
fellowship in this immeasurable crime: 

“ Deeply impressed with the justness and importance of the pre- 
ceding sentiments, we have received with approbation intelligence 
of that activity to which some of the American churches have 
been roused, and the vigour with which they have advanced 
towards the solemn act of withholding christian fellowship from 
such as hold property in man. ‘The same course being in 
progress in this country, we urge you with the utmost earnestness 
not to force the brethren to the painful consummation to which 
such procecdings must lead. 

“Praying that in this, and in all things, you may,be guided and 
blessed by the Father and Redecmer of our spirits, 

“ We are, dear brethren, Yours in christian affection,” 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


At a meeting of the Congregational Church assembling i ) 
Street Chapel, Štroud, A Sees 

It was unanimously resolved, 

“ That for one human being to bave such absolute control over another - 
human being as is now possessed by slave-bolders in the United States of 
America, is manifestly a violation of the royal law, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

_ “ That the cruelties practised in innumerable instances by slave-holders 
in that country, on the wretched victims of their despotic power, are repug- 
nant alike to religion and to humanity. 

tt That the fact that professing christians in that country are chargeable 
with these glaring transgressions of the divine law, is matter of the deep- 
est regret. 

„That this church cordially approves the sentiment of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, that christians ought not to hold communion 
with any persons who, baving been admonished of these faults, as Ameri- 
can Christians have been, persevere in such a course of evil-doing. 

„That whilst it would gladden the hearts of the members of this church 
to welcome to their columunion consistent christians from the United 
States, to whatever pert of the church they might belong, this church will 
feel it to be matter of duty to refuse the right-hand of fellowship to every 
slave-holder. 

(Signed ) Jons Burner, Pastor.“ 
Hitchin, Dec. 12th, 1840. 
My Dran Sin, —I bave much pleasure in sending you the following 
Resolution, passed unanimously by the Church under my pastoral care at 
its last meeting.—I am very sincerely yours, Jons W. Wayne. 

Resolution passed by the Congregational Church, assembling at Back 
Street Meeting-house, Hitchin, Hertfordshire, December 6th, 1840. 

Resolved“ That, being deeply convinced ef the exceeding sinfulness of 
the Slave-trade and Slavery; and having learned from undoubted autho- 
rity, that many members of professedly christian churches of different 
denominations in the United States of America are both slave-dealers and 
slave-holders ; this Church hereby avows its solemn determination not 
to hold communion with such persons, or with any who are known to be 
their abettors, defenders, or apologists. Signed on behalf of the Church. 

Jous W. W ayse, Pastor.” 
To J. II. Tredgold, Esq. 
Chatham, 5rd Dec. 1840. 

My prar Sır, —At a church meeting held at Ebenezer Chapel, Cha- 
tham, on the 27th ult., the following resolution was unanimously adopted, 
which I now forward to you to be employed at your discretion, 

Resolved, 

That the members of this church, having heard the resolutions of the 
general Anti-slavery Convention concerning the participation of many of 
the American churches in slavery, would express their tull concurrence on 
the same; and, regarding slavery as a violation of the rights of man, 
as a sin against God, as a blot npon the christian name, and as a barrier 
to the progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the world, determine to 
have no fellowship with those churches or individuals who hold their 
fellow-men in bondage.” 

I am, my dear Sir, vour’s faithfully. 
(Signed) 

To J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 

— ———— ʒ ̃ͤ ͥ—„— . —-—: —X— — — — — 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


P. Tnomsox, Pastor. 


OF THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
ARE NOW READY. 


Tuomas Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster Row : and Britisu AND FOREIGN 
AxsiieStavery Socrery, 27, New Broad Street. 

POEMS, by a Slave in the Island of Cuba, recently liberated, with Life, 
written by himself; translated from the Spanish, and accompanied by 
Two Pieces, descriptive of Cuban Slavery, and the Slave Traffic, 
By R. R. Mappen. One volume, Svo. Price Five Shillings. 

THE AMERICAN CHURCHES THE BULWARKS OF AMERI- 
CAN SLAVERY. Second Edition.—Price One Shilling. 

TEXAS ; its claims to be recognized as an Independent Power by Great 
Britain, examined in a Series of Letters, by Joux Scosre, Esy.— 
Price One Shilling. 

REPORT ON FREE LABOUR, presented to the General Anti- 
Slavery Convention by Jons Stunce, Esq. of Birmingham. Price 
Sixpence. 

MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTON. Price Sixpence. 

SLAVERY IN CUBA, an address presented to the General Anti- 
Slavery Convention, by R. R. Mappers, Esq., M.D. Price Sixpence. 

HILLE COOLIES,—a brief exposure of the deplorable condition ot 
the Hill Cooliesin British Guiana and Mauritius, &c. Price Four- 

ence. 

SLAVERY IN INDIA, by Professor Witttam Anam, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, United States. Second Edition. Price Twopence. 

THE ESSENTIAL SINFULNESS OF SLAVERY, and its direct 
Opposition to the precepts and spirit of Christianity, by the Rev. 
B. Gon ix, of Oxford. Second Edition. Price Twopence. 

THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY, the Substance of a 
Paper presented to the Anti-Slavery Convention, by Witttam 
Bevan. Price Two-pence. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
VENTION, lately held in London, To Subscribers, bound in cloth 
aud lettered, Ten Shillings and Sixpence. ‘Io Non-Subscribers, 
Fourteen Shillings. 

AMERICAN SLAVERY AND SLAVE-TRADE, being replies to 
Queries transmitted by the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to 
the American Anti-slavery Society. To Subscribers, bound in cloth 
and lettered, Three Shillings ; to Non-Subscribers, Four Shillings. 

Printed by WILLIAM JOHNSTON, and RicHaRD BAN of 13, Murk Lane, 

in the Parish of All Hallows Staining, and City of London: and Published by 
LaNCELOT WILD, of 13, Catherine Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Mary- 
le-strand and City of Westminster, at 13, Catherine Street, Strand, as aforeseid.— 
December 16th, 1840. Sold by W, EVBREIT, 16, Finch Lane, Cornhill, 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER; 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF WEST INDIANS. 


WE have received a copy of a pamphlet which nearly concerns 
ourselves, s well as the public. It is on The Present Condition of 
the West Indies, &c., &c., by Henry Morson, and“ was suggested 
by a challenge thrown out against the West India body by the 
Anti-slavery Reporter, in its number of the 8th of April fast,” 
p. 1. We are honoured by our remarks having become tlie occa- 
sion of so respectable a publication, and will proceed to put our 
readers in possession of the whole case by the following quota- 
tion :— 

“The West Indians have been reproached with intolerance, with pre- 
judices strongly fixed, and now hard to be rooted out, with antipathies 
which, growing with their growth, and strengthening with their 
strength, have become a part of their nature. Can they make up their 
minds to forego these prejudices ? Will they? It is a question, which, if 
answered negatively, goes to the upsetting of the very means of their 
regeneration, and causes it to be a hopeless task—a name—a delusion. 
If answered affirmatively, the way is smooth and clear before them. 
They not only can be saved, but will. But it is a question which must be 
answered, and speedily : for already it has been proposed to us, and we 
are challenged to the reply. In the Anti-slavery Reporter of 8th April last, 
(to which more than once Ihave alluded) appeared an article, headed“ The 
New School of West Indians,’ which, after quoting the words of an article 
from the Colonial Gazette of 25th March, to the following effect“ that 
an influential part of the body of West Indians of the new school are 
prepared to carry out the principles of emancipation to the end, by 
abolishing all distinctions of colour, socially, as well as politically, in the 
West Indies, and to aidin forming, out of the ruins of British slavery,a 
West India nation of the negro-bload,’ goes on to inquire whether such 
a statement may be relied on. Can we,’ it asks, have so cheering a 
matter in some other shape than that of unauthorised words? Shall any 
evidence of what is asserted appear promptly in substantial measures, or 
undeniable facts? Will the young West Indians cone out before the 
public, and in some official form declare themselves the holders of such a 
principle? Will even any one of them write a pamphlet avowing it as his 
own’ Concurrent as we should be in a course of immigration conducted 
on the ‘ popular’ and righteous principle of freedom in all things, we 
have had too much experience of West Indian artifice to believe that 
such a thing is intended merely because it is talked of; and whatever 
gratification it may afford us to meet with an acknowledgment of past 
errors in the West India body, we must emphaticdlly say, let us have 
more than professions.’ 

„The article speaks for itself. The writer asks,‘ Will the young 
West Indians come forth, and in some official form declare themselves 
the holders of such a principle,’ and the question, once more, returns 
upon our hands—Are there, or are there not, among West Indians any 
such willing? This is the opinion I would fain elicit from all who are 
attached to the cause of the West Indies, by the relation of birth, or by 
the ties of parentage, property, or Lusiness—this the declaration, the 
principle which they may affirm by the sanction of their names.”— 
pp. 28—30. 


It appears, then, that Mr. Morson is onc of the new school of 
West Indians, the existence of which the Colonial Gazette had 
announced, and that he writes in the name and spirit of that 
school, partly to his brother West Indians, and partly to ourselves. 
We do sincere honour to Mr. Morson. He has written in an 
admirable spirit throughout, and we can assure him that, with 
whatever West Indians we may have a quarrel, we have none 
with him, nor with such as he. We quote with the highest 
satisfaction the following portion of his appeal to the West 
Indians, He is referring in the commencement of it to the free 
coloured people of the United States. 


“ This, then, is our position. A race of free blacks, neglected, slighted, 
despised, in their own country; debarred from the right of turning their 
natural or acquired powers to advantage, or to use them as a means of 
rising; doomed, not by God's ordinance, but by the hand of man, to 
remain as they are, without a hope beyond; such a race are willing, on 
certain conditions, to desert the land of their birth, to leave friends and 
connections, and, establishing themselves with you, to earn their livelihood 
by the exercise of their labour both bodily and mental—the condition 
being, ‘ An equality of social as well as political rights.’ This equality, 
observe, binds no one to receive them into his family on a footing of 
friendship or intimacy. It means simply, that where a man by his own 
industry, his own talents, or superiority of intellect, has forced himself to 
your level, you are not to exclude or drive him back; or think, because 
you are ofa different colour, that therefore you are his superior. It 
means that, whatever conventional differences may exist, there are no 
natural distinctions; and that, let a man be black or let him be white, 
the court, the camp, the bar, the senate, are alike open to the race 
which shalldi stinguish itself most. To give in to the principle by halves, 
Would be to make matters worse, by creating dissensions, jealousy, 
suspicion, heart-burning. If acted on at all, it must be acted on wholly, 

J, openly and honestly ; for never should it be said of us, that we 
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had deccived those who had confided in us, and had taken our word in 
earnest of our performance. Not to do it, is to remain in our present 
condition, poverty-stricken, and with every prospect of future and growing 
evil, with this addition, that we receive no pity ; have no complaint, but 
against ourselves; none to thank, but our own foolish pride and vanity.” 
—p. 21. 

Most sincerely do we say, let but such sentiments diffuse 
themselves, and acquire a practical prevalence, and our jealousy 
of the West Indians will expire. 

We have now to cite the author’s appcal to the abolitionists and 
to ourselves. 


“ To turn to the Abolitionists, (and I address myself particularly to that 
portion of them whose views are represented by the pages of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter :) | would ask, and I mean no recrimination by the 
question—Are they, in accusing the West Indians of a want of sincerity, 
to be fully relied on themselves? Is that truth and candour which they 
refuse to credit in us, so unimpeachable in them? Their own writings 
might justify hesitation in according a too ready belief; for, in referring to 
their pages, where, I ask, is the calin, temperate, conciliatory tone to be 
found, which goes more than half to convince, and which, at all events, 
exemplifies that the parties haveno reserves behind? In lieu of it, we find 
violence almost amounting to virulence ; a heated and inflamed mind; and, 
more than all, a desire to prove us wrong and show up our faults, rather 
than the attempt to point out the one and amend the other, We speak 
advisedly, but in good part, and with the full intention to show, that among 
the West Indians are many anxious to join their ranks, and who would be 
willing at once to enrol their names as tellow-labourers in a cause, which, 
divested of interested motives, and apart from meaner passious and pre- 
judices, is of the purest and most holy nature. 

“ In token of the auimus of their proceedings, we need but to quote 
Mr. Prescod’s two letters, as published in their recent numbers; and, in 
token of our sincerity, to admit that, witha large proportion of error, there 
is mixed a fair allowance of truth in Mr. Prescod's publication. ‘That tlie 
conduct of the planters is not yet all that could be desired, that, bere and 
there, remaining vestiges of irritation are discernible, that seme part of the 
late deficiency may be set down todrought as well as toa want of labour, 
and that, by proper management, conciliatory conduct, and a readiness in 
proprietors to conform more to their new relations, a lurger share of Jabour 
might have been extracted, we are free to admit. But this admission, it 
will be perceived, must be taken in a modified sense, determinable 
according to the greater or less weight which may seem to attach to this 
consideration. ‘Ihe West Indiaus nrro ate no infallibility to themselves, 
but they can never admit that the error is all on one side. Supposing both 
parties to share these views, and to be guided by a spirit of doing 
right, rather than of proving each other wrong, what is to binder their 
acting together in furtherance of that principle which both have at heart! 
The Abolitionists have challenged us to the proof; and, as far as our 
means permit, we are willing to give it. Jet this verv writing be a test; 
but let it not be thrown in our teeth, that here are exhibited the thoughts 
and sentiments of only one man. We say it advisedly, that there are 
many—people too of influence, members of the Island Councils, who 
share the opinions we promulgate, and who would assist in their carry- 
ing out.”—pp. 18—20. 

As this rebuke, according to Mr. Morson, is given “in good 
part,” so we assure him we take it. We think it somewhat of 
the severest from so candid a writer, but let that pass. We hear 
from him with the most unfeigned pleasure “ that there are many 
—people too of influence—members of the island councils, who 
share the opinions he irda eae and would assist in carrrying 
them out.” All we desire in addition is to see them in action, 
and to perceive their influence in the management of affairs. Of 
this there is as yet very little appearance. We have, indeed, yet 
to learn whether a single resident West Indian will have the cou- 
rage to avow Mr. Morson’s sentiments as his own, or whether his 
implied censure on that body generally will not be repudiated and 
resented as a libel. Mr. Morson wishes not to be regarded as 
expressing “the sentiments of only one man.” Will he, then, 
inform us why, even to the long advertisement of the West India 
Immigration Company, which avowedly issues from his friends, 
there is not a single name attached, save the reverend Mr. some- 
body, as secretary! 

As to the points involved in the current discussion between the 
West Indians and the abolitionists, much more is conceded by Mr. 
Morson than by any former writer of his class. We honour him 
for his candour, but we are bound to say that we cannot 
with him in the leading sentiment of his book. Like all the 
other West Indians, he wants for those colonies a system of 
„wholesale immigration ;” and he thinks this may be recom- 
mended to abolitionists on two grounds—first, that it will relieve 
the sugar market from a pressure which threatens to occasion the 
introduction of slave sugar; secondly, that it will destroy the 
demand for slave-labour, and so extinguish the slave-trade. Now 
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we will admit that these are two very persuasive arguments with 
the abolitionists ; but we have a word to say on them both. 

As to the first, the relief of the sugar market will soon be 
accomplished, without a“ wholcsale immigration to the West 
Indies.” The enlarged cultivation of sugar in India is (to use 
the felicitous words of Lord John Russell) ing the planta- 
tion to the labourer ; and this is much better than carrying the 
labourer to the plantation. Give a little time, and we shall have 
sugar enough. It is worth now 60s. per cwt. in England; in India 
it can be produced for 108., and if, under these circumstances, it is 
not speedily grown in large quantity, there is no longer any faith 
in the sagacity or cupidity.of man; nor, indeed, in any of the 
aili bave so long and so universally regulated demand and 
sn ° 

90 are told, however, that a wholesale immigration” of free 
labourers to the West Indies would extinguish the slave-trade, by 
utting an end to the demand for slave-labour. We ask, then, 
Row this is to be effected. Mr. Morson’s answer is, that “ immi- 
gration on a large scale would at once render free-grown produce 
cheaper than slave-grown throughout the world,” p. 16; and 
would “ exhibit it as a solid irresistible fact, that sugar which 
ys wages can be produced cheaper than that which is derived 
from the compulsory sweat of man's brow,” p. 18. Of course 
Mr. Morson's idea must be, that British West India sugar should 
be sold, not in the British market only, but in all the markets of 
the world, at a less price than the slave-sugar of any country. 
Now the price which slave-sugars are asking is 208. to 25s. per 
ewt. Mr. Morson’s plan, therefore, is to reduce the price of Bri- 
tish West India sugar to less than 20s. to 25s. per cwt. We may 
even go further. For, if such a competition were to arise, the 
bbe is that slave-sugar would be sold for less than it brings 
now—perhaps at 158. to 20s. ; so that Mr. Morson’s plan may be 
described as one for reducing the price of British West India 
sugar to less than 15s. to 20s. per cwt. We simply ask, would 
this be satisfactory to the West Indians! Until we are otherwise 
instructed, we think not. We suppose that at such a price the 
proprietors would be losing money on every hogshead, and that 
no increase of quantity could compensate for so ruinous a return. 
What we say, che is, that, if it is not consistent with the interest 
of West India proprietors to sell sugar at 158. to 208. per cwt., no 
copiousness of immigration can enable them to do anything 
towards extinguishing the demand for slave-labour. The extended 
production of Bengal sugar may do it; but, by some means or 
other, the cost of raising sugar in the West Indies has become so 
large, that they can contribute nothing to so happy a result, and 
must even be ruined in the accomplishment of it. Such, as 
far as we can penetrate the mystery, are the blessed effects of 
the monopoly system. . 

Mr. Morson’s pamphlet affords scope for many other remarks, 

but we must desist for the present. i 


BRITISH SLAVE-HOLDERS.—THE IMPERIAL 
BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Srr,—It was never my intention to mix any of the officers up 
with the cruclties practised upon tlie slaves of the Imperial Bra- 
zilian Mining Association, I have declared the directors and the 
chief commissioner to be the authors of those atrocities ; and I 
should not have hinted at any other party personally, had not the 
above gentlemen had recourse to the superintendent of the slaves 
as their defender. | 

Formerly, the word of a solicitor in respectable practice and of 
wealthy merchants used to be confided in, from the general im- 
pression that they would be ashamed of having any dishonourable 
assertion or transaction traced to them. It seems that it would 
be dangerous to extend that confidence to the aggregate of these 
two classes now. 

When Messrs. Freshfields, the solicitors to the Association and 
to the Bank of England, conjointly with the directors, sent a 
reply to my first commmnication, they told the world it was 
written by the superintendent, although they knew they had not 
only suppressed those parts of his letter which contained matter 
condemnatory of themselves, but inserted sentences as his, denying 
some of the facts I had stated—which he never wrote, and whieh 
he has since accused them uf. What credence are these gentlemen 
entitled to after this: Not much, the world will be likely, perhaps, 
to say. But what will society think, when I solemnly aftirm 
that the letters written by the board to the chief commissioner 
are intended for the eye of the shareholders only! [fis instruc- 
tions are all private, in which he is urged not to spare the lash, as 
it might make a difference of five per cent. in their yearly divi- 
denis, and thus let the price of the shares down in the market 
proportionately. In these private documents, complaint is fre- 
quently made that the consumption of the horse-beans and Indian 
corn is too great, although the hungry slaves have only two scanty 
allowanced meals of this horse-fooc 125 ly, and become frequently 
so faint, in consequence of hard labour and fasting, as to be almost 
Incapable of exertion. 

The directors are aware that, as Duval is a large share-holder, in 
opposition to the laws of the Association, and as he is reputed to 
be one of the most avaricious men in tlie creation, but few hints 
of ihis nature are requisite. 

„here is another misery the wretched slaves of the Umperial 
wazima Mining Association are doomed for «ver to suffer 
threugh the scliish sentiments of the directors, As natives oF 
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Africa, they are very susceptible of cold. 
between high mountains, so that the sun disa 
village. Shortly after it sets, a damp chill succeeds, and this 
increases in intensity until the morning. No one who has never 
been there can have the least idea of the sufferings these uninter- 
rupted changes occasion; and yet the slave has no night! protec- 
tion but a little mud hut, through the crevices and chinks of 
which the chilly wind whistles. The only bed he has is a straw 
mat, the thickness of half-a-crown, extended upon the cold, bare, 
damp earth, and his only covering is a miserably light cotton 
sa There liethe Imperial Brazilian Mining Association’s slaves, 
shaking and shivering the whole night through, and they have 
frequently declared to me, that they would a million of times 
preter to be shot at once, than nightly suffer this infliction alone. 
A blanket would be an inestimable blessing to the poor, forlorn, 
and friendless slaves ; but a blanket for each would cost the share- 
holders of the 1 Mining Association a few pounds, which 
they cannot afford to part with, out of the many millions in gold 
which these destitute creatures have obtai them, from the 
swampy bowels of the deep and melancholy caverns beneath. 

Gongo Soco is remarkable for its cruelty and licentiousness—one 
moment inflicting upon a black female slave the severest tortures 
and privations, and then rendering her the medium of gratifying 
the worst of passions. In the chief commissioner's grounds stands 
one of those large trees with which the Brazils a d. Seats 
have been fitted up in it for the accommodation of large convivial 

arties, the branches thus forming an extensive, shady, summer- 
use, Which is reached by steps. Now I dare say superin- 
tendent has heard, that a certain chief commissioner and his friends 
used daily to he attended and served in this retreat by naked black 
women ; and the standing joke was, to give them a shower bath of 
brandy and water whilst ascending the steps, and the whip if they 
were dilatory ìn their movements. 

All these varied depravities have often been represented fto 
the directors, but they never used any means to check or diminish 
them, not even remonstrance. So that they can have large divi- 
dends, they care naught about the morals and convenience of those 
whose toils ensure them. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

2th December, 1840. ö 


Gongo Soco lies 
pears early from the 


F. A. KENTISH, 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF JAMAICA. 
Letter from Mr. Candler to the Printers of the Chelmsford Chronicle. 


My Respectrp Frirxos,—Before I proceed to give an opinion on the pre- 
sent moral and religious state of the late slave population, it will be proper to 
advert to a few particulars that bear on the question. The area of Jamaica 
is computed, in even numbers at four millions of acres, and as it contains 
only twenty-one parishes, there is of course an average of 190,000 acres 
of land to each parish. Every such parish must, of necessity, from its 
size, and does indeed ſor · all civil purposes, constitute a country: it bes its 
Custos, or Lord-Lieutenant, and its body of justices, its separate court- 
house and jails, and its general vestry appointed by the freeholders to tax 
he perishioners for local purposes. It bas, however, but one parish 
church and one incumbent. Formerly the parish churches, many of them 
very small buildings, were the only place of publie worsbip in the island, 
except perhaps a chapel or two ae the Scotch kirk. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that the Church of England could never have contemplated the 
religious instraction of the slaves, in fact, till within a very abort period, 
it made no account whatever of the black people; its livings afforded in 
the time of slavery, as they do now, a large emolument, but scarcely a 
school existed, and generation after generation arose and died away in 
appalling ignorance and neglect. The Moravians first entered the field as 
missionaries, then succeeded the Wesleyans, tben the Baptists, and ministers 
of otber denominations ; long before slavery was abolished, these devoted 
men had taken stations in different parts of the island, chiefly on the sese 
coast, and had begun to communicate religious instruction to such slaves 
as were permitted by the owners to attend for tbat purpose; chapels were 
built, and in a few instances school-houses erected. 
The Church of England, stimulated by the rivalry of unwelcome sects, 
and obtaining help from the House of Assembly, now began to increase 
its edifices ; chapels of ease were erected in the larger parishes, and 
curates appointed to officiate. There are now in Jamaica twenty-one in- 
cumbents and twenty-one curates, the former receiving a stipend of £500 
sterling per annum each out of the island chest, together with the produet 
of a parish glebe, the latter £400 per annum each without any other 
emolument. To these must be added six ministers paid by the govera- 
ment at home, nineteen who are supported partly out of the parish fi 
or by individuals, and partly by the society for the propagation of the 
gospel, one by a parish alone, and eight by the church missionary society 
—making a total of seventy-six ministers of the church of England. The 
annual income derived by the clergy from the parish taxes, the island 
chest, the glebe lands, and slave compensation money, including the 
salaries paid to the bishop and archdeacon, amounts to about £40,000 
sterling ; but as the house of assembly, during its last session, resolved to 
double the number of island curates, the total amount payable to the 
clergy will soon rise to near £0,0U0 per annum, exclusive of grants for 
the building of new chapels and school-rooms. The sum voted last year, 
for the last-mentioned purposes, was £7330 sterling, of which a small 
part was given to the Wesleyan Methodists. The entire claims of the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Jamzica, for only a portion of them has been 
here enumerated, will be found to absorb about one-sixth part of its entire 
revenue! But, notwithstanding all the efforts recently made, and which 
are still making, to augment the income and repair the inefficiency of the 
Church of England, | am compelled to say, and I speak it not invidiously, 
but as a matter of history, it has but a very slender hold on the affections 
of the black people. lis ministers, in the times of slavery, evinced little 
or no sympathy for the unhappy slaves ; many of them spring ir and 
were united to t'e Creole families, ar“ were ‘'emsel. es slave-holders by 
virtue of the glebe, ed the great body of them had made themselves part 
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and parcel of the iniquitous system which kept the people in bondage. 
Many of the Missionaries, on the other band, made a bold stand in favour 
of public liberty, passing through evil report and good report, and en- 
dured much calumny and political persecution. When the slaves came to 
the enjoyment of freedom, they naturally turned for religious instruction 
to their tried friends, and bent tbeir way to dissenting chapels. Some few 
of the parish churches of Jamaica are indeed pretty well filled with a 
black and brown congregation, but the great mass of the population who 
ae religion at all are dissenters, of whom the largest body are 


tists. 

the Baptist Missionary Society has twenty missionaries in Jamaica, oc- 
eupying seventy-four preaching stations, and baving under their care 24,777 
members, 21, 11 1 inquirers, and 9159 sabbath scholars: if to these we add 
those who come to chapel, and children who ere very young, we shal! 
have acommunity of at least 80,000 persons, or one-fifth of the entire po- 
N who are more or less under Baptist missionary influence. The 

aptist (native) preachers are coloured or black men, who were once class 
leaders and have broken off from the muin body of the mission, and formed 
congregations of their own ; their number is twelve, with twenty-five sta- 
tions, and 8264 members and inquirers; they have no school. This body 
may be estimated at 10,000. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society bas thirty-one missionaries, 
with 23,822 members and probationers, and 2664 sabbath scholars, and 
may be estimated as having under its care about 40,000 persons. ‘The se- 
ceding Methodists, or as they call themselves ‘‘ The Wesleyan Methodist 
Association,” bave eight ministers, five local preachers, fourteen stations, 
and 4000 members ; they receive no help from any missionary or other 
gociety in England, but are supported by their own friends and members 
alone. The London Missionary Society supports eight missionaries, who 
have several schoo!-masters and mistresses attached to the different sta- 
tions, and a large number of children in their daily schools, who are care- 
fully educated in the principles of the christian faith. The “ Oberlin 
Institute,” of North America, furnishes six young men, four of them mar- 
ried and two widowers, who come out at their own expense, and are sup- 
ported as preachers and school-masters by the contributions of the people 
who attend their ministry. The two latter classes of ministers are Indepen- 
dents, and their united congregations number about ten thousand. “ The 
Jamaica Missionary Presbytery,” consists of eleven ministers, and six 
catechists, and has schools at every station. This religious body may be 
computed at twelve or fifteen thousand. The Moravian Missionaries are 
eight, with a chapel and school at every station: some of their ¢ongrega- 
tions are large; hitherto they have confined themselves within narrow 
bounds, but they are now branching out, lengthening their cords and 
atrengthening their stakes. Tbe number of Moravians. or of persons 
under Moravian influence, may be estimated at fifteen thousand. If we 
give to the sixty parish churches, chapels, and licensed school-houses of 
the Church of England, an average of seven hundred persons each (a 
large estimate) we have Episcopalians forty-two thousand. Our tuble 
then stands thus—Baptists 90,000, Methodists 44,000, Independents 
10,000, Presbyterians 15,000, Moravians 15,000, Church of England 
42,000, Scotch Kirk say 3000, Roman Catholics 2000, Jews 5000—in 
all 226,000. As the present population does not greatly exceed 
400,000, this enumeration of different sects leaves nearly one-half of 
the people as belonging to no class of religionists wlrtever ; and if we 
consider the natural unwillingness of man to pursue a religious course, 
and look at the surface of Jamaica, and observe how numerous its 
neglected districts, without a school or place of public worship for 
many miles together both in mountain and plain, we shall not think the 
statement however appalling, to be far removed from the truth. With all 
the religious care hitberto exercised, there still remains a dense mass of 
ignorance and superstition, which nothing but the pure light of the gospel 
can chese away. More places of public worship must be built, more 
schools established, and a stronger interest felt and cultivated by the reli- 
gious public in Great Britain, Lefore the West Indies will become, what 
we or gs wish to see them, a brigbt moral example to all the regions 
around. 

The schools of Jamaica should be maltiplied by the help of a paternal 

rernment, and efficient masters sent out from the normal schools at home. 

e children receiving instruction are estimated by the bishop of Jamnica, 
according to a list, which he obligingly allowed me to inspect, at 31,866. 
but this number is much too high; an actual inspection of many of the 
echools enumerated, leads me to conclude that tho total number of day 
acholars in all the schools of the land, cannot exceed 25,000, which is a 
sixteenth part only of the whole population. ‘There are no schools more really 
useful than some of these which belong to the Mico charity. ‘These insti- 
tutions are perfectly unsectariaa ; they have already received considerable 
belp from the home government. end are deserving of every encourage- 
ment and success. Chapels, school-houses, ministers, aud teachers are. 
however, but the apparatus of religion; the question remains to be con- 
sidered, what proof do the people give that they profit by the advantages 
afforded them? We see the scaffolding, such as it is; but where is the 
venerable majestic pile? Many persons have told me, that contrasting 
the present moral and religious state of Jamaica, with what it was only 
ten years ago, the transition is as from darkness to light. ‘here ure now 
no crowded “‘ Sunday markets; the brst day of the week is observed as 
a day of rest by all classes, and solemnly devoted to its proper object by 

e numbers of the common people. the doctrines of christianity, new 
to many ot them, seem to gladdan their hearts; old things are passing 
away —degrading and immoral customs, once so common in every class 
of society, are now viewed as sinful.. Marriage, which a few years ago 
was almost unknown, and everywhere discouraged, is now three times more 
Common, in proportion to the number of inhabitants. than in Englund; and 
oven some of the planters, stimulated by tho example of the despised blacks, 
ashamed to be tbought less moral, are entering into the matrimonial bond 
wich the mothers of their children. 

Crime is diminishing. The prisons at Kingston, to which city, as to a 
Common sewer, the scum and filth of the population naturally flow, are 
ely aa full as they used to be; but the jails of the rural districts have 
very few inmates. At Falmouth, the capital of the large parish of Tre- 

ny, two weeks ago, only two prisoners were brought up to the sessions 

> one was acquitted, and the other sentenced to a week's imprison- 
meat. At Chapelton, the chief town of the parish of Clarendon, containing 
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20,000 inhabitants, the prisons last year were thrown open at several diffe- 
rent times, and on one occasion for eight days together, there net being a 
prisoner within the walls. At one of the quarter sessions at Mandeville, 
not a single prisoner was brought up for trial; and one of the propri 

of the extensive Elam estate, ia the parish of St. Elizabeth, on which are 
located 1200 people, assured me, that since freedom, not a single criminal 
charge of the slightest kind had been brought against any one of them. In 
the jail at Morant Bay, I found four English sailors committed for an assealt, 
but not a single black or coloured person! At Port Antonio, a sbippi 
town, fourteen prisoners of every class, and at Buff Bay eleven. The walls 
of the prison at Buff Bay, so little do the authorities care for their con- 
victs, were broken down, and the prisoners walked in and out at pleesure. 
The arms and accoutrements gf the island militia, an active and once 
dreaded body, arrayed in battalions to preserve order, are left to rust and 
grow mouldy ; the very discipline of their corps is gone; if a master be 
called, the privates (white men, of course,) refuse to attend it: and the 
new police, lately organized by the house of assembly, at a great expense, 
in terrorem, have, in many places. so little to do, tbat they are ready to 
create a riot now and then to relieve the monotony of an idle life. =’ 

The cause of temperance has numerous supporters ; several ministers 
of different denominations have prevailed on their people entirely to 
abandon the use of rum; the ministers of the Jamaica Presbytery have 
distinguished themselves in the temperance „formation; all of them are 
temperance members, and three-fourths ot the body, tee-totalers. Iu 
the one presbyterian congregation of Hampdon in Trelawny, consisting of 
2300 persons, 1326 are temperance members, and 360 have joined the 
Total Abstinence Society. When a new brotber offers to join the tem- 
perance section, the tee-totalers ask him it he wishes to go through ap- 
prenticeship again, and tell him he had better come to freeilom at once. 
The labourers on the large Orange Valley Estate, in St. Ann’s have all 
refused to assist in the making of rum; the overseer is compelled to em- 
ploy strangers to do the work. If the ministers of religion would every- 
where do their duty, the vice of dram drinking would vanish from the 
land, drunkenness, however, is far from a common vice among the black 

eople. 
i My Essex friends may depend upon the fact, that Jamaica, with the 
exception, perhaps of Kingston, its capital, where broils, quarrels, and 
petty assaults, are very common, has pre-eminently a quiet and sober 
population. The instruction hitherto imparted has produced a most 
salutary effect: the influence of religion is extending itself widely; the 
Holy Scriptures, hymn books, and the Pilgrim’s Progress, are purchased 
by the peuple, in large quantities, and so sensible are they of the advan- 
tages conferred on them since freedom, and so grateful to their religious 
teachers, that they seem willing, much as they love money, to make any 
reasonable sacrifice to extend and perpetuate the benefit. They build 
spacious and substantial chapels and schoul-rooms at their own cost, some 
of which, especially in the mountains, uwing to the difficulty of trans- 
porting the materials, are very expensive erections. Many large congre- 
gations support their own ministers and schoolmasters, and a few of 
them, more wealthy than the rest, have contributed to foreign missions, 
and have sent remittances to the Anti-slavery Societies of England and 
America. If the free use of silver would put down American slavery,” 
said William Knibb, at a meeting which I attended, “we would pelt the 
Americans with dollars,“ and i have no doubt he would persuade his 
people to show their liberality. 

As a specimen of the ready and cheerful manner with which the claims 
of chapel building are met by the kind-hearted labourers of this country. 
I will mention a few interesting facts. ‘The Church Missionary Society 
required a new chapel at Rural Hill, in St. Thomas of the Fast: the 
black people contributed towards it in sixteen months, in labour and 
money the sum of £709 currency, or £420 sterling. The Baptist 
chapel at Montego Bay was pulled down by the planters : ‘a new one was 
resolved on, and in one day, at the opening of the building in 1837, the 
people contributed £504 sterling ! at Fulmouth a fortnight afterwards, 
an equal sum was raised in one day, for a new chapel there. The chapel 
at Montego Bay was begun in 1835, and has cost with the fencing in, 
£7800 sterling, of which sum, the labourers alone contributed £5400 ! 
A new parish church was wanted at Port Antonio, and a very beautiful 
building has becn erected there; the treasurer assured me that the black 
people, who love the rector for his kindness and diligence as a christian 
minister, contributed £1000 currency or £600 sterling towards its erec- 
tion, because the sum voted by the parish and the house of assembly, fell 
short of the required amount. I was at Mount Carey, a station of the 
Baptist Missionaries, on the 6th instant. The people brought in their 
“ First of August” offerifigs towards the erection of a new chapel in that 
district: the subscription had been only begun four weeks, and the 
sum amounted to £315 88. sterling! My excellent friend, Thomas 
Burchell, had given notice a few days ago, that he intended on this day to 
prepare fur the foundations of the propused building, and had requested 
the people to give him a day's labour to prepare a new road, and make 
the needful excavations. Eurly in the morning, the roads, lanes and bye- 
paths, of this part of St. James, were sprinkled with men and women in 
every direction, bearing hoes, hatchets, cutlasses, and crow bars, and 
the numbers assembled on the spot to begin operations were 538! 
By four o'clock, a. m. trees were cut down, huge rock stones removed, 
the foundations of the chapel dug, and a substantial road made. Leave 
the voluntary system in undisturbed operation in this country, and the 
people will do all that is needful towards providing places of public wor- 
ship for themselves, without any aid from the state. 

I have reason to believe, from data before me, that the despised negros 
of Jamaica raise among themselves by voluntary contribution for chapel 
building aud other church purposes, at least £50,000 or £60,000 sterling 
per annum, and in the course of a few years, one of the hundred and 
twenty missionaries and schoolmasters now in the island, there will pro- 
bably be scarcely one who will occasion to draw on England for any part 
of bis income. Whilst however, the process of regeneration, by religi- 
ous and moral means, is going on steadily among the people, it is lamenta- 
ble to observe how large a number of them are casily acted upon by the 
most childish superstitions. ‘The descendants of Africa are credulous 
from the cradle, and soon become the prey of the designing. Supersti- 
tion, it cannot be denied, still exercises an extensive sway. An old 
woman died, a few weeks ago, in the parish of Vere, who is reported to 
have said on her death bed, or after she was dead, ‘That the people 
were no longer to work on Monday, but sit down on that day and think 
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over what the minister had said on Sunday: the news spread like wild- 
fire: on many estates the people stopped working, as though they had | 
heard a voice from heaven, and it has required the earnest interference of 
the missionaries and other persons of intluence to put a stop to the delu- 
sion, and restore industry to its proper channel. 

I went one morning, with several friends, to breakfust at Papina, one 
of the large sugar estates belonging to J. B. Wildmen, formerly M.P. for 
Colchester; when we arrived there, the people instead of being at work, 
were moving about all restless, like a hive of bees tbat are going to 
swarm ; we asked them the reasun—one said he was sick, another that 
he should rest to-day, and give the estate Saturday instead; another said, 
with some mystery in his manner, there was a matter to settle. We soon 
discovered that a young black man, fashionably attired, calling himself a 
Myall doctor, bad come to the property, and was persuading the | 
Jabourers that somebody had bewitched them, which was the cause of 
all the sickness they had; he had conversations, he said, with good 
angels, and could get rid ot the wizard and all bis effects; he under- | 
stood the angel language, and by virtue of what they told bim he could 
look into every part of the human body and remove diseases which no 
white man would attempt to cure. We invited the voung impostor to | 
meet us at the “great house, and there questioned him before the 
people; when he had finished his story, we asked them if they believed 
it; they said with one voice, We do believe it;“ and on our expostu- 
lating with them in regard to their folly, two men, who seemed to be | 


leaders of the band, expressed a devout wish that our eyes might soon be 
opened to see the truth, The doctor has since been imprisoned, not a 
very sagacious proceeding, for propagating Myalism, which is an offence 
against u statute Jaw of Jamaica. 

Before I leave the Island of Jamaica, I intend to send you another 
Jetter, on the prospects of the proprietary body ; this letter, though a 
very imperfect sketch of the subject it professes to treat upon, ts already 
too long for your readers. 

T remain, your friend respecafully, 


20th Bth Mo., 1810. Jons CAN DER. 


— — — — — 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The title-page and index are delayed till our next, in order that the 
contents of the present number may be properly inserted. The index 
will be so arranged as to be easily separable from the tirstnumber of the 
second volume, for the purpose of binding. 


— — ——— —— — — — — 


Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


LONDON, December BOTH. 
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Tne Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
beg to announce to the contributors to this association, to their 
auxiliary societies, and to their friends, both ladies and gentlemen, 
in various parts of the country, who have kindly undertaken to 
collect subscriptions for them, that they intend to publish, in the 
first Reporter of the new year, a list or all subscriptions received. 
They therefore respectfully request, that all names of subscribers 
which have not yet been transmitted to their office, may be for- 
warded without delay, addressed to 
J. II. Trepaosp, Secretary. 
27, New Broad Strect, London, 


Tue extract from the Malta Times which we inserted in a late 
number of the Reporter, in reference to the alleged employment 
of Greek vessels in the slave trade, has given rise to a corres- 

ondence which will be found below. We beg to make the 
i acknowledgment to M. de St. Antlioine, for the inte- 
rest he has manifested in this affair; and we trust he will push 
his inquiries far enough to ascertain the facts, which are anything 
but disproved by General Coletti's calling the allegation of them 
“abusive.” The following is the correspondence: 


Paris, 21st December, 1840. 
Sin, —I could not read without pain the article from the Malta Tones, 
announcing that the slave-trade was still carried on under the Greek flag. 
I have thought it right, as a friend ot the cause vou support so well, to 
make inquiries on the subject. I transmit to you two letters, to which 
the article in the Malla Tines has given occasion. I honour the man who 
denounces an odious fact; but it becomes us also to inquire to what nation 
the pirates belong, who traffic in men under the Grcek flag. Inquiries 
are instituted ; I will acquaint you with the results. 
Accept, Sir, the assurance of my high consideration, 
HIT -OL VIE DE Sr. ANTHOINE, 
Hon. Sec. Institut D' Afrique. 
To the Editor of the Brilish Anti-Slavery Reporter, 


(Enclosure No. 1.) 


To his Excellency General Coletti, Greek minister at Paris. 

Generat,—1 have the honour of forwarding to you, according to the 

romise 1 gave you yesterday evening, at the house of the minister for 

oreign affairs, the article relating to the slave-trade under the Greck 

flag. I shall be happy to learn from your Excellency that such an infa- 
mous traffic has no existence. 

I have the honour to be, General, with the highest regard, 
Your Excellency’s devoted servant, 
Mieroryre DE Sr. ANTHOINE. 
Pu ria, 9th Dec. 1840. . 
(Enclosure No. 2.) 


Paris, 15th December, 1840. 
Sin, —I have received, together with the letter you have done me the 
honour of addressing me of the 9th instant, a translation of an article in 
the English journal, the Malta Times, relative to the alleged transport 
of slaves in Greek vessels, and under the national flag. It is impossible 
to refute abusive assertions; but I can assure you, Sir, that not only 


nothing exists in Greece which can justify so odious an accusation, but 
that, on the contrary, the Greeks would rebuke any act which couldtend 
to cherish or propagate, in their bozom, or in their own persons, a traffic 
condemneil by all civilized nations. 

Accept, I entreat you, Sir, the assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration. 

P. Col. RTI. 

Greek minister at Paris. 


k (Signed) 


M. de St. Anthoine. 
(À true copy.) 


The Irish newspaper press has been commendably active on the 
Jamaica emigration question, We may name the Freeman's 
Journal, the Monitor, and the Register, among the Dublin papers; 
with the Nenagh Guardian, the Sligo Champion, and the Limerick 
Reporter. We notice also, with much pleasure, a spirited article 


| on the anti-slavery question in the Citizen, Dublin magazine, of 


the present month, 


Tux last mail from the West Indies has brought the h of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe on opening the session of the legislature, in 
Jamaica. The document is of unusual length, and might be 
called rather an essay than a speech. We have omitted consider- 
able portions of it, and yet we fear what we have inserted will 
Weary our readers’ patience. 

The Jength of the speech, however, is by no means its only 
remarkable pier. It is further observable for its direct notice 
of “the public meetings in England,” at which some of the acts 
of the last session (to use the Governor's phrase) “ have been 
attacked.” To notice such attacks specifically, in a document of 
so much official importance as the speech of a Governor on open- 
ing a legislative session, is, we think, altogether unusual, and 
certainly undignified. Moreover, we deem it directly improper 
and out of character for the Governor to take up the defence of 
legislative acts, his functions being, as we suppose, not delibera- 
tive, but executive only. As governor of Jamaica, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe can neither originate a law, nor discuss one with either 
of the legislative houses, nor take any further share in making 
one than by a naked assent or dissent in the name of his sove- 
reign; and we cannot but consider it a violation of all propriety 
that he should officially become the defender of laws which he 
has not made, and which, indeed, speaking on behalf of his royal 
mistress, he has had in part to condemn. If the laws ef Jamaica 
need vindication, let those who framed them come to their 
defence. 

We shall not, however, refuse to avail ourselves of the advan- 
tage which Sir Charles has afforded us, of knowing the ground 
on which he deems the acts of the last session defensible. His 
single reason is, that they resemble, more or less nearly, the law of 
England ; and his single excuse, that, if the legislature of Jamaica 
have erred, they “have been led astray by the example of the 
mother country.” An allegation more unsatisfactory than this 
could scarcely five been made, as we shall endeavour to show on 
two grounds, 

In the first place, if it were universally true—if it were true, 
we mean, that Jamaica law, as a whole, is a transcript of the 
whole British law—it would be unsatisfactory, because British 
law, as a whole, is far too coercive for any social state but one of 
great practical liberty. With all the practical freedom of this 
country, and all our checks on the exercise of arbitrary power, 
the law is in many respects so oppressive, that it can scarcely 
borne, and cries are continnally made for its mitigation ; but, 
without these counter-agents in vigorous play, British law would 
be little better than a name for systematic despotism. With 
justices, juries, planters, and peasantry, such as they are in 
Jamaica, a complete system of British law would be nothing 
short of a consolidated aristocratical tyranny. We beg to be 
understood once for all, therefore, that no law for the West Indies 
can be satisfactorily recommended to us, by its similarity to some 
of the laws of England. ; 

In the second place, the allegation of Sir Charles Metcalfe is 
the less satisfactory, because the resemblance between the laws of 
Jamaica and the laws of England is far from being complete. 
Where there is a likeness, the colonial legislators have oor 
chiefly its severer portions. Who does not know that, by culling 
out of English law, a serics of restrictive clauses only, there might 
be constructed a very slave-code? And is it with gaat like 
this that Sir Charles Metcalfe thinks the people of England can 
be satistied ! 

Sir Charles admits, however, that there is not in all cases a 
resemblance. And when there is not, the difference is in favour 
of coercion and arbitrary power. We quote the law and practice 
concerning rent and tenancy for an example. Such laws and 
doings as these would set England in a flame from one end of it 
to the other. 

The Assembly call the Governor’s defence of their legislation an 
“able” onc. To us it appears rather to besuffering judgment to goby 
default. To say that the laws of Jamaica so far resemble those 
of England, is to say nothing in their favour. Let it be shown 
that they are just and equitable, that they are congruous with the 
state of society, favourable to liberty, and conducive to the welfare 
of all classes, and then we shall be satisfied. Í 

We will not stop to notice the gaudy and fallacious colours in 
which the governor paints the condition of the island. The 
speech is altogether chat of a planter-partizan and can engage 
little confidence from considerate readers. We quite agree with 
the house of assembly, that, in presentin himeelf before the public 
in such an attitude, Sir Charles Metcalfe has shown no little intre- 


Dec. 30, 1840, | 


idity’—a compliment which we should think this volunteer 
efender of the House must feel to be a biting sarcasm. 

We cannot close our notice of this document, without giving the 
overnor credit for his just and enlightened views on the rent and 
bour question. We heartily concur in the following senti- 

ments :— 


« I have still, however, to lament the prevalence, on many properties, 
of the practice of regulating the rent of house and grounds with 
reference to labour; that is, of diminishing or increasing the demand for 
rent, as labour is or is not performed. ‘This practice, I have reason to 
believe, is the fruitful source of disputes and mutual estrangements 
between the landholder and the peasant, and rather obstructs than pro- 
motes the purpose for which it is designed. 

“ have from several parts favourable accounts of the success of the 
opposite system, and am assured that labour is obtained with greater 
facility, where the rent question is separately settled. The accomplish- 
ment of this object, or what, in one respect, has the same effect, by 
increasing the location of the peasantry on lands which they have pur- 
chased, the substitution of job-work for day-labour, and aregular money 
payment, free from deductions on account of distinct transactions, seem 
to be the means by which labour is procured to the greatest advantage. I 
allude to this subject, because it is one of predominant interest to the 
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if the right hand of fellowship is given to men who have declared that 
they will uphold the foul system to their latest breath; who have, as a 
nation, passed laws so deeply disgraceful and atrocious as the following :— 

„Sec. 9. of ‘lexan laws.—All persons of colour who were slavos for 
life previous to their emigration to Texas, and who are now held in bondage, 
shall remain in the like state of servitude, provided the said slave shall be 
the bond fide property of the person so holding said slaves as aforesaid. 
Coxcress shall puss no laws to prohibit emigrants from the United States of 
America from bringing their slaves into the republic with them, and holding 
them by the same tenure by which such slaves were held in the Unirep 
States; nor shall Concress HAVE THE POWER TO EMANCIPATE SLAVES; NOR 
SHALL ANY SLAVE-HOLDER HE ALLOWED TO EMANCIPATE HIS OR HER SLAVES 
WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF Concriss, unless he or she shall send his or 
her slave without the limits of the republic. No free person of African 
descent, either in whole or in part, shall be permitted to reside permanently in 
the republic, without the consent of Congress; and the importation or 
admission of Africans or negros into this republic, excepting from the 
United States of America, is for ever prohibited and declared to be piracy.” 

Sec. 10.—All persons (Africans, the descendants of Africans whether in 
whole or in part, and Indians, excepted) who were residing in Texas on the 
day of the declaration of independence, shall be considered citizens of the 
republic, and be entitled to ell ee of such.“ 

Surely the above laws ure alike disgraceful to those by whom they were 


two large classes of onr community—the landlords and the peasantry, and framed, and injurious to the victims of them, the Atricans and the In- 


not with any hope that legislation could be interposed to remedy what 
seems objectionable, without an injudicious interference in the rights of 


dians, the latter the rightful possessors of the soil. 


Texas is situated in such a position too, that by taking the superabun- 


property, that would be wrong in principle, and could not therefore be | dant slave population of the American slave states, she is certain greatly 


recommended.“ 


The following is the Governor's testimony to the conduct of tlie 
peasantry :— 

“I receive gratifying reports of the general conduct of the eman- 
cipated population, shewing that they continue to be worthy of the 
praise graciously bestowed on them in her Majesty's speech to the 
imperial parliament. 

“Tam happy to add, that a good understanding between labourers 
and employers appears to be gaining ground, and that the former are 
represented as becoming convinced that their own welfare is linked with 
the prosperity of their land lords.“ 


What amendments to the acts of last session her Majesty’s 
government have recommended, had not transpired when the 
mail closed; but, apart from these, the governor himself recalls 
the attention of the legislature to the pound law, the hawkers’ 
and pedlars’ act, and the act for preventing cruelty to animals. 
It will be recollected that these were among those most loudly 
complained of in this country; and that another, the fisheries 
bill, has been disallowed by her Majesty in council. So far, 
therefore, both Lord John Russell and Sir Charles Metealfe agree 
with those“ public meetings,” of which the governor of Jamaica 
so loudly complains, 


Mr. Kentish's answer to Mr. Bayly is, in substance, that. he 
does not war with particular officers of the Gongo Soco estab- 
lishment, but with the system of the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association, its directors, and chief commissioner. The useful 
inquiry is, not whether A, B, or C, are guilty parties, but whether 
facts of a certain class have existence. Upon this point Mr. 
Bayly evidently knows much, and he would be rendering valuable 
service if he would, without implicating individuals, tell the public 
what he knows. j 


— — — — — ae 


Mom Pels. 


RECOGNITION OF TEXAS. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE HIBEnNIAN Anti-Staverny COMMITTEE 
AND THE Forgign OFFICE. 


At a moeting of the Hibernian Anti-Slavery Committee, beld 2nd 
December, 1840. 


James Havucuton, Esq. in the Chair. 

It was resolved unanimously, 

That our secretary be requested to convey to Lord Palmerston our 
strong feelings of regret und indignation at the independence of Texas 
having been recognized by the British government, as we consider such 
a step to be derogatory to the national honour—opposed to the principles 
on which Great Britain has acted in abolishing slavery in the West Indies 
~—calculated to rivet the fetters of personal bondage on a large portion of 
the buman race, and certain to retard, to a serious extent, the progress of 
human freedom, by acknowledging a rebel people, who have made the 
perpetuation of slavery a part of their constitution. 

Jamis HAUOnrox, Chairman. 


To Lorp PALMERSTON, 
Dublin, 17th of 12th mo. (Dec.), 1840. 

It has devolved on me, as secretary to the Hibernian Anti-slavery 
Society, to forward to Lord Palmerston the accompanying resolution, and 
to endeavour to convey to him the strong feeling of regret and humiliation, 
which, as subjects of Great Britain, the committee of that society feel at 
the acknowledgment of Texas by the British government. 

The Texans have been noted mainly for their rebellion against the 
parent state—for their many crimes previous to their being incorporated as 
a nation—for their rooted attachment to slavery—and for their having 
established, instead of the free institutions of Mexico, which included 
Texas, a constitution of which the permanence of slavery is a constituent 


It is not necessary, perhaps, for me to go at much length into the reasons 
which cause so deep a feeling in the minds of the Hibernian Anti-slavery 
Committes—tbey appear too obvious to need much explanation ; but the 
Committee ask, of what avail is it to have sacrificed twenty millions of 
the national treasure to release one part of the human family from bondage, 


to retard the progress of freedom in those states. 

We believe that, bad Britain firmly upheld her moral station obtained by 
the abolition of slavery in her West Indian colonies, and by her strenuous 
exertions to abolish the slave-trade, she would have bad no small influ- 

‘ence in inducing Texas to modify her constitution; she would at least have 
| preserved an important moral position and her own honour, which was 
i undoubtedly pledged to the overthrow of slavery throughout the world. 

1 am respectfully, &c., Ruard ALLEN. 


REPLY. 


Foreign Office, 24th, Dec. 1840. 

Sin, —I am directed by Lord Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 17th instant, addressed to his lordship, transmitting 
a copy of resolutions, which the committee of the Hiberman Anti- 
slavery Society passed on the 2nd instant, from which Lord Palmerston 
observes, that the committee express the regret and indignation which 
they state that they have felt, at the recognition of the republic of Texas 
by the government of Great Britain. 

lam directed to state to you in reply, that Lord Palmerston can- 
not but regret that the committee should have been led to take the 
view described in those resolutions, of the measure adopted by her 
Majesty’s government towards the people of Texas. 

It does not appear to Lord Palmerston on the one hand, that the refusal 
of Great Britain to conclude a treaty with Texas would have had any 
effect in inducing the Texans to abolish slavery within their territory; 
nor is it probable on the other hand, that the conclusion of such a treaty 
can have the effect of affording the Texans any encouragement to con- 
tinue the condition of slavery as a part of their law. 

It may indeed be hoped, that the greater intercourse between Great 
Britain and Texas, which will probably result from the treaty, may have 
the effect of mitigating, rather than of aggravating, the evils arising out 
of the existence of slavery under the laws of that republic. 

I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
J. BackHouseE. 
Richard Allen, Esq., Secretary of the 
Hibernian Anti-slavery Society. 


Tue WRECKED SLAVER. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sın,—In the Anti-Slavery Reporter of last week, I perceive that refer- 
ence is made to the wreck of a slaver on the Essex coast. I beg to say, 
that I was in the neighbourhood of Brightlingsea in the month of 
August last, and, having heard that two vessels were wrecked on the 
sands, I made inquiry of the fishermen in reference to them, and was in- 
formed that one of the vessels was a slave-clipper, fitted up in every way 
for the horrid traffic. She was useless for any other purpose. Her timbers 
were so light, that the fishing boats were stronger and more secure than 
this large vessel ; thereby proving, that the blood-hounds who pursue this 
cruel traffic, are more regardless of the lives of their crews than our bold 
and daring fishermen are of theirs. The Bucksea sands, on which the 
wrecks lay, are about ten miles from the main land at Brightlingsea; and, 
as the fishermen could only get to the wrecks at low water, their toil and 
danger in doing so must have been great. Underwood, one of the men, 
told me, that there were plenty of chains and Smanacles for securing the 

r negros, scattered on the sands round the wreck; but, as they were 
useless for anything but old iron, he did not think them worth picking up. 
I begged of him to procure me some, and he furnished me with four pair of 
hand and leg chains, which I left at Fen-court, for the inspection of that 
noble friend of the negro race, William Knibb, the baptist missionary. 
I have written to a friend to procure me some more of the manacles, and 
also a few of the ring chains to which the captives were chained on each 
deck, and I shall feel a pleasure in presenting them to the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. I hope the fact of such a vessel being 
wrecked on our shores will arouse the public to support more efficientl 
the committee, in their efforts to abolish slavery N the sod. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Trusting such will be che result. 
T. H. Lewis. 


31, Dowgate-hill, 21st Dec. 1840. 


IRELAND.—THE Jamaica EMIGRATION SCHEME.—This day (Wed- 
nesday) a meeting was held at the City Court House, for the purpose of 
dissuading the people from emigrating to Jamaica in the Robert err, now 
in this port. Sir David Roche, M.P., took the chair. The meeting was 
addressed at considerable length by Counsellor Moore, the delegate of 
the Anti-slavery Society, who dwelt forcibly on the miseries and destruc- 
tere consequences likely to attend sucha step. The chairman, William 
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Howly, Esq., Thomas Steele, Esq., and Thomas Shannon, Esq., lately 
arrived from a similar climate, also condemned the measure in the strongest 
terms. A resolution was then unanimously adopted to that effect. il- 
liam White, Esq., the respected president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and his brother, John White Esq., attended the meeting, as agents for the 
Emigration Company; but the opposition was so stormy that those gentle- 
men had to retire, without being allowed to give such explanations as 
they could on the subject. Mr. White, however, stated there were three 
times as many applications to him as be could comply witb, and that he 
had returned the money lodged to every one of them that required it, and 
would continue to do so up to the moment of the vessel sailing. It was 
also stated by Counsellor Moore, on the authority of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Ryan, that a Roman Catholic olergyman from this diocese has an inten- 
tion of going out in the vessel ; and that he, with some of the Society of 
Friends, had applied at the office to know his name, and would not be in- 
formed. A vote of thanks to the chairman, and to Counsellor Moore, 
concluded the proceedings, which lasted three hours.— Limerick Chronicle. 

ANTI-SLAVERY APPEAL TO InisHiMEN.—At the public meeting, 
held at Dublin in Octuber, to receive Messrs. Stanton and Scoble, one of 
the resolutions adopted was in the following terms :—‘ That, having 
learned with indignation that somo Irishmen in America, Cuba, and the 
Brazils, are slave-owners, and that many others of them oppose and stand 
aloof from the abolition movement, we are ashamed of them as eer country- 
men, and are determined to exercise all the moral influence in our power, 
to affix the stigma of merited infamy upon men so recreant to liberty, jus- 
tice, and the plainest precepts of our common cbristianity.” i 


which of the two they will retain in their fellowship, the morthern şboli- 
tionists or southern slave-holders. Both they cannot retein, The ides 


is preposterous.” 
A large compan of gentlemen started from this place on Mon- 


day morning for Jamaica, West India Islands. Most of them are 
mechanics, who are employed by the governor of this island to erect 
necessary buildings for the purpose of making silk, which he intends 
to make a staple commodity.— Northampion Courier, 


WEST INDIES. 
Jamatca.—The house of assembly met on the 27th of October, when 
the governor opened the session by a speech of unusual length. The 
following extracts are too pertinent to our purpose to be omitted :— 

te J have great pleasure, gentlemen, in seeing you assembled again to 
renew your endeavours for the benefit of the community entrusted to our 
joint care. I cannot desire more than that your deliberations may be 
marked by the same zeal and public spirit, the same ability am@ devotion 
to your duties, that were manifested during the last session. I am 
in believing that your labours on this occasion will be lighter, although 
you will still have questions of great importance to consider. 

J congratulate you on the distinguished notice of your proceedings 
contained in her Majesty’s speech at the prorogation of the Imperial 
parliament, and on the expectation graciously expressed of your cordial 
assistance in the salutary work of improving the condition, and pallor 
the character of the inhabitants of this coluny—an expectation which, 
am sure, will not be disappointed. RET ET T Pa ý 

A few days since, a public Anti-slavery meeting was hold in the Lon “ The prerogative of the Crown has been exercised in the disallowance 
Room, Soutbampton, the Rer. T. 1 the 85 It was 9 of two of our acts, the reasons for which measure in each case shall be 
thet 1500 persons were present; and they sppeared to be intensely inte- laid before you. I have also to communicate to you several sit he nee 
rested and affected with the extent and enormities of slavery and the dations of amendments in other laws, which, I have no doubt, wil be met 
alave-trade, as exhibited by Mr. Scoble. The meeting was addressed by by you with the attention due to the sentiments of her Majesty's 
the Rer. Messrs. Crabb and Draper, Messrs. Harman, Bullar, and other | Ministers, and with an earnest desire to embrace any . pa 
gentlemen. A committee was formed, auxiliary to the British and Foreign can be suggested, as well as to remove any 55 may iscover 
Anti- siavery Society. —contingencies from which no human legislation 8 ree. 3 

An anti-slavery meeting was held at Hitchin, Herts, in the h You are aware that ‘ee of 5 bnd 8 0 = 55 
month of November, te receive Messrs. Stanton and Scoble, as a deputa- Ii 55 comes i 2 . T oa S in Jamaica b unjust and 
tion from the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. The chair was „ ip i kar it might be 8 that some 
. „ Esq., of Wymondley-house, and the usual re- . monstrous and unprecedented laws have been enacted, calculated to pro- 

pies duce that astounding effect; but the laws so reviled fare, in some 
instances, transcripts of enactments recently framed, and now in opera- 
tion in the United Kingdom ; in others, mitigations of laws previously 
existing in the island; and, where particular parts do not exactly carres- 
pond with either of these descriptions, they in no wise warrant the accusa- 
tion hazarded, or could possibly produce the effects alleged to be designed. 
No candid man, comparing these laws with those of the mother country 
on the same subjects, as well in those respects in which they differ as 
those in which they agree, could conscientiously retain that misappreben- 
sion. If these laws were really of the eharacter ascribed to them by our 
impugners, it would behove those of our fellow-countrymen in the 
United Kingdom who have joined in the onset, to consider the beam in 
their eye, before they attempt to pull out the mote in their brother's 
eye, fur these laws are, in most part, their own ; and if we have erred in 
deeming them just and good, we have been fed astray by the example of 
the moter country, Whether they are necessary, beneficial, or perfect 
—whether they might not be improved, or dispensed with—whether we 
have been wrong in supposing that English laws are the best models for 
those of a free country—are fair questions for temperate and impartial 
discussion; but, to say that we are secking to destroy liberty and restore 
slavery, by adopting the laws of the chosen land of freedom, and miti- 
gating those previously in force here, is an accusation at once unjust and 
absurd. Whatever motives may have given birth to the imputation, I 
trust that the prejudice and delusion by which it has been too readily 
adopted will yield to the force of truth, and to your perseverance in a 
wise and patriotic course. , 

“All those who are acquainted with the state of this island must know, 
that there is no more fear of a return of slavery in Jamaica than there 
is of its establishment in England; that our emancipated population are 
as free, as independent in their conduct, as well conditioned, as much in 
the enjoyment of abundance, and as strongly sensible of the blessings of 
liberty, as any that we know of in any country: and every one wi 
reflects must be aware, that, in a land where the demand for labour 1s 
pressing, and the supply inadequate—where the people have, in moet 
parts, means of support which preclude the necessity of continuous 
labour where the desire to live at ease may, to a considerable extent, be 
gratified—and where uncultivated and fertile land is abundant, and pro- 
curable at little cost, positive coercion is, in the nature of things, impos- 
sible; and that the virtual coercion which, in all countries, is impo 
the necessities of the labouring man, is likely to be less here than In any 
part of the United Kingdom. To those advantages may be added, aa 
all disqualifications and distinctions of colour have ceased; that men ot 
all colours have equal rights in the law, and an equal footing in society ; 
and that every man’s position is settled by the same circumstances wh 
regulate that point in other free countries, where no difference of colour 
exists—that civil and religious liberty is universally enjoyed in as great a 
degree as in the mother country, and that we have à press as free as any 
in the world. Such is the present condition of this colony in those 
respects, and it may be asserted without fear of denial, that the asec 
slaves of Jamaica are now as secure in all social rights as free nth 
Britons. Let it be our study, gentlemen, to confirm, and, if possible, 
improve this ha state. 2 

i In addition 10 the amendments recommended by her ine 
ministers, which it will be my duty to lay before you, Í trust that your 
attention will be directed to the Pound faw, in which the clause ae 
ing a written document for the admission of cattle into the poun dee 
regarded es likely to operate hardly on those who cannot write. 1 5 
object proposed by this clause can, no doubt, be provided for in ano ae 
manner, and this objection be thereby removed. It also deserves y 
consideration, whether the Hawkers’ and Pediars’ Act may 2 
improved, by exempting from its operation certain petty articles of ie 
manufacture. and fruits and vegetables, the produce of this cone pi 
fitth clause of the act to prevent cruelty to animals seems 3 1 
need revision, with a view to the removal of the objection to which it 
at present open. 


A SraVE-DEATER.— On Monday, at Worship- street, an uncouth- 
looking personage, who gave his name George Young, and stated himself 
to be an American subject, was placed at the bar. Late on Saturday night, 
while the waits were serenading Spitalfields, the defendant, half drunk, 
atambled against them, and, after violently abusing them for daring to 
impede the progress of a free man, tendered bis card to one of them, whom 
he challenged to meet and fight him on the following morning. The police 
endeavoured to persuade him to go bome, but he struck one of them several 
times, saying that in bis owa country he should know how to settle the 
matter in a moment; although he had not a poinard, he had a good knife, 
and would stick it into the first person that ran ageinst him. Mr. 
Broughton asked him what was his occupation? The defendant unblusb- 
ingly said that be was a slave-dealer, Mr. Broughton: What a trader to 
the coast of Guinea ?—The defendant said no; he was a trader in slaves 
inland, between tbe southern states. Mr. Broughton sentenced him to 
pey a fine of 30s. for assaulting the police.— Patriot. 


Foreign and Colonial Entelligence 


UNITED STATES. 
STATE OF VERMUNT ANTI-SLAVERY RESOLUTIONS. 


Wheress domestic slavery exists in the district of Columbia, under the 
express authority of Congress, which, at the time of the cession of the dis- 
trict, re-enacted the slave codes of Maryland and Virginia; and, whereas, 
the sanction thus given to slavery, and its continued toleration at the seat 
of 55 form a manifest violation by this nation of the first prin- 
ciples of justice, snd have a tendency to corrupt the moral sense, and 
lower the character of the whole people of the United States; aad, 
whereas this nation can have no higher interest, either before orin the eyes 
of men, than the establishment of justice and strengthening the just foun- 
dation of national honour ; and, whereas, slavery in the district of Columbia, 
being thus a national concern, and involving national responsibility, it is 
the right of the state of Vermont to remonstrate aguinst the common 
wrong, and the degradation of national character, therefore— 

Resolyed—That Congress ought to exercise its acknowledged power, in 
the immediate suppression of sluvery and the slave-trade in the district of 
Columbia ; and whereas, by the constitution of the United States, Con- 

33 bas power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and between 
we several States of the Union, in the exercise of which power, Congress, 

in che year eighteen hundred and eight, abolished the foreign slave-trade ; 
and, whereas a domestic slave-trade, as unjustifiable in principle as the 
African slave-trade, and scarcely less cruel and inhuman in practice, is now 
carried on between the several states; therefore, 

Resolved—That the domestic slave-trade between the several states 
eught to be abolished by Congress without delay. 

| solved hat no new state ought to be admitted into the Union whose 
constitution shall tolerate domestic slavery. 

Resolved—That our senators and representatives in Congress be 
requested to use their utmost efforts to give effect to the foregoing re- 

solves. 

Resolved —That his Excellency the governor be requested to forward a 
copy of these resolves to each of the senators and representatives frum 
Vermont in Congress. 

Passed in house of representatives, Oct. 29, 1840. 

P. T. Wasusuarn, Assistant Clerk. 


The slave-holders of the south are beginning to agitate for the 
exclusion of the abclztionists from the religious societies of the north. The 
following is extracted from one of tbeir latest documents. “ We can see 
no ALTEYNATIVE, hut that the PRO-SLAVERY men at the north must choose 
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fellow countrymen, who were tempted by the false promises of captains, 
planters, and other greedy speculators, to come to this country, within the 
last four years? Where are they? Who can answer? When earth shall 
render up its dead, the mystery will be unveiled. j 

„ The rum, the sun, and the dissppointments of this country, levelled 
them to the dust in a few short months after their arrival. 

If the individual cases of wretchedness which I have seen were told 
in the ears of the peesantry of Great Britain, they would submit to all the 

ivations of their native land—to the bread tax iniquity—to the poor- 

se provisions—to the starving wages system to anything, in short, 

rather than come hither—to be destroyed ?” 

“The trickery employed injthis business may be judged of by the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from a gentleman in England, given in the same 


‘€ have been engaged during the recess in endeavouring to establish 
courts of reconciliation on the system described by travellers as existing, 
with immense benefit, in Norway, and introduced with success into 
Barbados. I have received cordial co-operation from all the parochial 
authorities, and the scheme has hitherto appeared to operate with good 
effect, and will, I trust, produce beneficial results. It enables the labour- 
ing population, by the decision of juries selected entirely from their own 
class, and therefore peculiarly well acquainted with their habits and 
feelings, to settle their disputes and collisions of interests, without 
having recourse to courts of law, and expensive litigation. It has fur- 
ther in view the elevation of the character of that class, by their being 
accustomed to the discharge of important duties as judges in the affairs 
of their fellow-creatures ; whence we may hope that they may become 
qualified for the performance of the functions of any office in the com- 
munity, to which they may raise themselves by industry and virtue. 
Submission to the decision of these courts is optional. Lan not sure 
that any legislative enactment is at present necessary to give effect to 
this arrangement, although it may be, when the institution shall have 
arrived at greater maturity. , 

“The juries evince aptitude and discernment in the discharge of their 
duties, and scem duly to appreciate the motives and objects of the juris- 
diction entrusted to them. 

“I receive gratifying reports of the general conduct of the eman- 
cipated population, showing that they continue to be worthy of the praise 

ciously bestowed on them in her Majesty's speech to the Imperial 
arliament. Churches, chapels, and schools, raised with the aid of 
grants from the mother country and the island, or from the funds of 
charities and societies, and in some cases at the expense of individuals, 
or by local subscription, to which, in many instances, the labouring class 
contribute, are in the course of erection, in addition to many which 
already exist; and more are continually required to meet the demand 
for education and religious instruction. Several savings’ banks are in 
operation, of which the labouring population laudably avail themselves; 
and it may be expected, and is to be desired, that more of these valuable 
institutions will be established. 

I am happy to add, that a good understanding between labourers and 
employers appears to be gaining ground, and that the former are repre- 
sented as becoming convinced that their own welfare is linked with the 
prosperity of their landlords. When the real union of interests between 
these parties shall be fully comprehended by both, the happiest results 
may be expected. 

„have still, however, to lament the prevalence, on many properties, 
of the practice of regulating the rent of house and grounds with reference 
to labour—that is, of diminishing or increasing the demand for rent, as 
labour is or is not performed. This practice, I have reason to believe, is 
the fruitfal source of disputes and mutual estrangements between the 
Jandholder and the peasant, and rather obstructs than promotes the pur- 
poses for which it is designed. 

* have, from several parts, received favourable acccunts of the success 
of the ee system, and am assured that labour is obtained with 
greater facility where the rent question is separately settled. The accom- 
plishment of this object, or what, in one respect, has the same effect, 
increasing the location of the peasantry on lands which a | have pur- 
chased; the substitution of job-work for day-labour, a regular 
money-payment, free from deductions on account of distinct transactions, 
seem to be tho means by which labour is procured to the greatest advan- 
tage. I allude to this subject, because it is one of predominant interest 
to the two large classes of our community—the landlords and the pea- 
santry—and not with any hope that legislation would be interposed to 
remedy what seems ahjsetionable: without an injudicious interterence in 
the rights of property that would be wrong in principle, and could not 

‘therefore, be recommended. 

In consequence of the combined insufficiency and uncertainty of 
labour, owing to the scantiness of our population, and to the desire which 
men naturally entertain, when they possess the means, tu follow their 
own inclinations in pursuit of their livelihood, the minds of all who teel 
an interest in the general prosperity of the colony, are turned with 
anxiety towards immigration as the only perceptible mode of alleviating 
the existing defect. 1 have availed myself of the powers granted to me 
by the Immigration Act, and, with a view to give effect to the intentions 
of the legislature, have nominated a commissioner, who has proceeded to 
America and thence to Great Britain, and an agent-general in the island- 
The appointment of deputy-agents at the several ports I have delayed, 
until the may appear to be required. The attention of the government 
and of the public in the mother-country, has been attracted to this 
Important subject, and there is some prospect of the immigration of 
liberated Africans, and other free persons, from the coast of Africa. Whe- 
ther we shall derive benefit from the plans now on foot for the promotion 
of emigration to the West Indies, must depend on the advantages that 
we can offer, compared with those of other colonies and countries, to 
induce immigrants to settle here. 

With respect to one important point, our beautiful island presents in 
its highlands a delightful and healthy climate for Europeans and inhabi- 
tants of all countries, and on the lowlands one salubrious and agreeable 
to Africans, and the natives of tropical regions. In other respects, with 
80 great a demand for labour, and such abundance of uncultivated land, 
we ought to be able to compete with other colonics. It is manifest that 
immigration on a large scale, is necessary not only for the development of 
our still latent resources, but even for the successful cultivation of the 
present staples. How far we can obtain that desirable momentum is 
doubtfal ; and in pursuit of it, whatever may be the result, we ought 
not to neglect any means within our reach of promoting the comfort, 
content, cheerful industry, and attachment of the peasantry of the 


r.— 
ee About ten days ago a wretched and sickly looking man, apparently 
about fifty years of age, accompanied by a woman of the same age and 
bearing, came to ask my opinion as to their going out to Jamaica in the 
capacity of lubourers. The man told me he was a horse-hair weaver— 
that his work had failed, and some lady had advised him to go out to 
Jamaica, where he could get employment at a shilling (sterling) per day, 
with a house and garden rent tree, and that there was a great want 
of labour, as the negros would not work. 

& The opinion I gave him was this, that it was altogether ridiculous for 
Englishmen to go out to Jamaica as field labourers—that, especially at his 
time of life, it was not likely he would live twelve months. I said also, 
that the promises of the planters were not to be depended on—that they 
would hold bim answerable by his labour for the amount of his passag e 
money —and then, if he became sick or infirm, would turn him adrift. 
Further I added, that the whole emigration scheme was desigued for the 
injury of the negros—that they were by no means disinclined to labour 
for proper wages—and that I was assured the planters’ plan was to get 
out as many poor Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen as they could, 
to work at low wages—and if possibie compel the negros to come in to 
their terms. On the whole, I recommended him, if he could in any way 
manage to exist in England, not to think of going to Jamaica. 

„It appears that, previous to the man's coming to me, he with another 

man and his wife, and their families had, applied to the parish officers to 
provide them with the means of going out—these dignified personages 
had agreed to do so, but in consequence of my advice the men declined 
leaving England. 
In consequence of my advice I have been attacked with some asperity 
by one of the churchwardens—and to-day have had a visit from the lady 
and her daughter, who are the actual superintendants of this emigration 
scheme in Salisbury. In no measured terms they censured my advice and 
opinion, and the lady told me (on the authority of her son, a resident in 
Jamaica) that the negros would not work for less than 5¢ a du)! / that 
they were offered 4s./!! that the climate is so healthy, that out of 500 
English and Irish emigrants, who had come to that part of the island, 
not more than five had died in two years !!] that many had realized large 
property, and that the foreman received £200. sterling a yeur!!! that 
the negros absolutely will not work, preferring to lie about on the roads 
in idleness, &c. &c. &c.“ 

On this extract the editor gays, We denounce the whole of these 
statements as specimens of enormous lying. Let the son of a lady in 
question come forward, and verify his astounding averments if he be able.“ 


A HINT For Ma. M‘Quren.—“ Of a kin with the foregoing are 
the ‘extraordinary assertions’ made by the notorious Mr. James 
M‘Queen, before a committee of the House of Commons, as exhibited in 
the extract from the Anti-Slavery Reporter inserted in our last page. 
He too, speaks of the labourers refusing to labour for less than four or 
five maccaronies a day—and of the men luxuriating on champagne and 
bottled porter —whilst our black ladies are flaunting about in *‘ silks and 
satins !” Habitual lying is exceedingly injurious to a man’s morals. It 
is high time for Mr. M‘Queen to reform all such evil habits, otherwise he 
runs some risk of being sent to— 


‘The place where very wicked people go.“ 
Colonial Reformer. 


There is said to be a vast deal of oppression still carried on by 
various planters against the lalourers; high rents and low wages are the 
order of the day—but these are leading to a very salutary,result—throwing 
the people on their own resources, and driving them to seek independence 
from the tyrannous control of their former task masters. They are fast 
purchasing small settlements of their own.— Colonial Reformer. 


INTER-COLONIAL SLAVE-TRADE.—{ From tlie Colonial Reformer.] We 
have learned since our last, that there is not a doubt but that the allega 
tion of De Saint, that he purchased those slaves for the purpose of 
navigating the vessel, is a mere flimsy pretext, and that it was no secret 
to the rest of the crew that the five blacks were to be sold in the Texas 
market, or perhaps that of New Orleans. They were six in number at 
one time, but one of them had effected his escape at St. Thomas’, bv 
jumping overboard and swimming ashore. j 

But it was not from one island only that this slave dealer selected hig 
victims—three others were purchased by him at Martinique, whilst 4 
fourth, a very intelligent lad named Alexandre, was procured from Gua- 
daloupe at the high price of 300 dollars, but who, in the Texas market, 
would most probably realize from ten to twelve hundred dollars. 

Thus it is clear enough that they were not Spanish slaves, in the act 
of being removed from one Spanish colony to another, but slaves actually 
purchased during the voyage, from Danish and French islands, and em- 
barked in a Spanish bottom under a French captain, for transport to the 
Texan slave mart. l 

There is too much reason to fear that the infamous inter-colonial slave 
trade is rife in all parts of the West Indies—is carried on to a great 
extent, and is daily increasing. 


Ewsoratron.—The Colonial Reformer contains a letter on this 
subject, from which we quote the following :—‘ I have hed very favour- 
ae 335 of witnessing the working of the emigration speculation 


contemplate with horror the importation of 50,000 more deluded 


* into this country. 

For them no preparation is making no- and when they arrive they will 

add to the numbers of those unhappy victims of cupidity, whose history is 

short but appalling. They came to this country—they sickened—they died ! 
Where, Sir, are the hundreds of our fellow - men many of them our 


Caukls.—A new scheme for supplying the deficiency of manual 
labour in these colonies, has just been reported to us as having been 
suggested by the British Consul at Teneriffe to the Colonial office. We 
allude to the introduction of camels, which, it would appear, have already 
been used to some extent by the Copper Mining Companies at St, Jago de 
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Cubs, as well as by several landed pro 


prietors, as beasts of burden on their 
estates.— Royal Gasettee. 


Barsapos.—Two cases which have lately come before the court of 
appeal are painfull: illustrative of the condition of the peasantry at the 
resent hour :— 
Jack Francis is a labourer attached to Carringlon plantation, under the 
merciful management of one Mr. Lynch Thomas. He received t wo bits 


run fof four days and a half from Cape Henry. She was bound from 
Richmond to New Orleans witha cargo of slaves (forty-seven in number) 
and tobacco. Sbe bilged immediately, and is a total loss. The crew and 
slaves made their escape to the island, where the slaves were taken pos- 
session of by the civil authorities, and, after being taken to Nassau, New 
Providence, (the capital of the Bahama Isles) were set at liberty by the 
governor. The slaves belonged to Messrs. Lumpkin and Co., of Rich- 
‘mond, and their liberation, we suppose, will form anothar troublesome 


| 


a day (10d. sterling) for actual labour, and was allowed, as an incident to | question for our minister at the court of St. James, to settle. 


his service on the estate, and in part wages, to cultivate a quarter acre of 


land for his benefit. He resided with his parents, who are also labourers | St. Lucra.—The immigration to this island of the labourers of 


on the estate, no separate residence being provided for him by his em- 
ployer. 

laid up with this disease, had his head shaved and blistered, and been 
under the care of two medical men. 


When convalescent and able to, 


Martinique, escaping from slavery, which had ceased for some months, 


He is sickly and subject to fits, and for some weeks had been partly through the vigilance of their government, and partly in conse- 


quence of the prevalence of the opinion that their emancipation was not 
very distant—has recommenced. On Monday two canoes arrived at 


come out to his work, he was informed by Mr. ‘Thomas that he was Gros-Islet, one containing eight, and the other three, all young able- 
indebted to the estate four dollars and four bits (18s. dd. sterling) for | bodied men—muost of whom have their relations already settled in the 


land rent, incurred during his sickness! 
refused to pay this sum, or any portion of it. 


The poor man very properly | colony. 


It would appear that the escape of the fugitives had transpired 
in Martinique, for on Tuesday a French vessel was observed to stand 


In consequence, he was warranted before Mr. Police Magistrate Apple- across the channel, and come close under the land at, Pigeon Island, but, 
whaite for the amount, and that worthy dispenser of even-handed justice, | having missed their object, returned without communicating with the 


onthe simple showing of the manager, and without any proof to esta- 
blish the claim, gave judgment for the full amount with costs; and in four 
days after issued execution, the levy on which (a shcep) was sold the next 
day. The Jaw allows twenty-one days between judgment and execution, 
and fourteen days between the levy and sale; but, in Mr. Applewhaite’s 
opinion, this was too long a period for a poor labouring man. like Jack 
Francis; and, as Mr. Applewhaite is a member of assembly, he no 
doubt thought he had a right, in his legislative capacity, to alter and 
amend the law in this case, according to his juster view of the matter. 

Justice Tinling thought this a singular case—that was the only estate 
in the island, he thought, on which the practice exists to charge rent, in 
such cases, during sickness. We beg to correct this mistake, for such it 
really is. It is the general practice throughout the island, and did our 
life depend upon it at this moment, we could not name a single excep- 
tion, although there are very probably a few. The only ditterence is, 
that on some estates the rate is higher than on others—and on many, a 
large proportion of the wuges are cleared off in this munner, and the 
expenses of the estate lightened ! 

_ Ishmael Thomas was charged two bits (10d. sterling) a-day rent, 
because he did not agree to the task attempted to be imposed on him as 
a day's work. And his house was built by himself! 

And this is the“ happy condition” of our labouring population—this 
the sort of kind and generous tréatment they experience at the hands of 
their over indulgent employers—this the even-handed justice impartially 
dealt out to fhem—this the effectual protection which the laws of the 
country afford them—in a word, this is the state of things which we 
grossly libel—these are the men whom we maliciously slander—when we 
affirm that the Hock left to the guardianship of the wolf would not be 
in worse predicament than are these poor people at this moment! 


Liberal. 


Tainipap.—(From the Barbados Liberal.) — The (London) Colonial 
Gazetle sometime ago informed its readers, that there was one colony in 
the West Indies in which all distinctions on account of colour had ceased, 
and the white and coloured races were as one in all civil and political 
matters. This one colony was Trinidad! The honourable William 
H. Burnley, member of Trinidad council, was then in England on an 
immigration mission, and had contrived, it seems, to fool the sagacious 
editor of the Gazette, along with others, into this belief. Mr. Burnley's 
object in making this statement, was to gain over the consent of govern- 
ment to his immigration schemes for the enriching of the Trinidad planters; 
so that this object was attained, it mattered not what he said. A 
grosser misrepresentation of the colony—of the condition of the coloured 
classes, and the sentiments and policy of the whites towards them—could 
not have been made, than that which Mr. Burnley, with the full know- 
ledge of the real circumstances of the case, imposed for truth upon Lord 
Jobn Russell and the editor of the Colonial Gazette. 

So far from the coloured classes being in better civil and political con- 
dition in Trinidad than in the other colonies, we should find it difficult 
to name another colony in which their condition is worse ; in which, in 
proportion to their property, respectability, and intelligence as a body, 
they actually enjoy, comparatively with the whites, fewer privileges and 
a smaller measure of right, than in Trinidad. In no one ot the colonies 
are the coloured classes farther removed than in this from civil and poli- 
tical equahty with the whites; and nobody knew this better than did the 
honourable William H. Burnley, at the moment that he was humbugging 
Lord John Russell, and the editor of the Colonial Guzette, with a state- 
ment to the contrary. 

Our Trinidad correspondent furnishes this afternoon an illustration 
of this point. The far greater portion of the houses in Port of Spain are 
the property of coloured persons—the town almost belongs to them. 
Yet, under the Town Council Ordinance, we find that only nineteen of 
that class are returned qualified as burgesses, whilst the whites have 
ninety-one! The coloured people cannot be prevented from possessing 
houses in Port of Spain; but, because they own the majority of houses, 
it would never do to allow them to have the majority of votes in the elec- 
tion of a town council, or even an equal number with the whites. 

Of the ninety-one white burgesses, our correspondent says :—*‘ twenty- 
eight of the most conspicuous characters are not householders,” and one, 
« but a few months since, in open court, declared he had nothing, and 
prayed to be allowed to pay a small sum due by him in monthly instal- 
ments.” The object was to swell the list of whites as much as possible ; 
and, if men of property could not be found for the purpose, why not take 
men of straw? They could not give property—they could not pick up so 
many white-skinned paupers and give them freeholds, or doubtless they 
would have done so; but they could give them votes, without property, 
by the same rule that they could withhold votes from coloured persons 
who had property. 


J 


Bananas.—(From the Baltimore Palit. —A letter from Captain 
Chattin, of the schooner Hermosa, dated at Naesau, N. P., October 
SRA announces the wrecking of his vessel. She struck on a reef 
M wteks near the east end of the island of Abaco, on the night of 
M Loch of October, the wind blowing fresh at the time, after a 


Jand.— Independent Press. 


British Gurana.—The master of the Peg a Ramsay, P. C. Rebitt, 
is violently abused by the planters for his readiness to take back discon- 
tented immigrants to Barbados. They accuse him of“ fingering the gold,” 
and of a very sudden change of opinion. For the former accusation there 
is evidently no real ground; and to the latter he thus replies, in a letter to 
the Guiana Times. 

“ I expected that, when the Barbados emigrants went to Demerara and 
were located on estates, they would bave been better treated than bas been 
represented to me by many of them. Many of them went over without 
their families; they were strangers to the colony; they were taken sick; 
they got no other care than medical attendance ; they often applied to their 
managers tor a little sugar, which was denied them. If these people had 
been treated ditrerently, it is not likely there would have been so much 
fuss ubout emigration. You will gad that Demerara will be benefited by 
my bringing back a few of tbe labourers, as it will be the means of making 
some of the planters treat them better when they get them ; and, if better 
treated, it is likely they will remain in the colony. Had the Demerara 
planters not resorted to the means which they used, there would not have 
been so many complaints. The planters of |)emerafa sent over to Barba- 
dos men who went about and picked up all they could get, they made no 
inquiries into character, nor did they care bow incompetent the emigrants 
were forthe labour required of them, so long as thev could muster the 
number they were sent for, as they were generally promised a manage- 
ment, if they could collect a certain number, or they got some five or six 
dollars a-head. 

“ These dealers in human flesh held out false promises to the emigrants, 
and generally gave them five dollars each, for which they never forgot to 
make their goods payable in Demerara ; although they told the labourers that 
it was a present to them, in compensation for the time they had lost while 
waiting to get their passports.” 

The planters denounce any person who inquires after the condition of 
the immigrants as bitterly as they “id Mr. Scoble. hie jealousy speaks 
volumes, Certificates got up for the occasion avail nothing in answer to it. 


Toxsaco.—The legislature of Tobago met on the 10th of Septem- 
ber. From the governor's address we extract the following passages :— 

] regret to tind that the crop of the present year is somewhat inferior 
in quantity to that of the last; but by no means so much so as wus ap- 
prehended in the course of last summer, when, it will be recollected, the 
prognostications of some of the planters were of the most gloomy descrip- 
tion, in consequence of a continuance of unfavourable weather, which had 
for some time prevailed. 

A counterpoise to the smallness of quantity, may perbaps be found 
in the present high price of the commodity in the home market, and in the 
flattering prospects for the year to come. 

“ lhat the present pauline promise of an abundant crop in 1841 may 
be sustained throughout the year, and in the end be realised by a continu- 
ance of favourable seasons, fe may reasonably, under Divine Providence 
be permitted to hope; and it affords me much satisfaction as connect 
with this subject, to state my expectation that the reasonable com- 
plaints which bave for some time been made, of a diminution in the quan- 
tity of labour generally to be obtained, will gradually cease to be beard, 
and that Tobago will yet, ina great measure, be restored—aud chiefly 
by her native population, —to the enjoyment of ber wonted prosperity. 

“Iam laced to entertain this cheering expectation, from the con- 
tinued unwillingness shown by those individuals who have seceded from 
estates’ labour to leave the island (to most of them the land of their 
birth), and from the very important fact, that no additional diminution 
in the number of labourers employed through the last year has taken place 
on the expiration of engagements on the 1st of August just past, when a 
considerable falling off was expected. 

„ Some changes have occurred; but not to any loss of numbers, and the 
negros have, in many instances, volunteered fresh engagements for the 
year to come. : 

“ But, gentlemen, be the inclination of the labourers what it may ; 
be it ever so favourable to the planter, it will avail little, while bis mind is 
distracted by the various schemes that are resorted to, to secure his ser- 
vices—schemes in themselves destructive of the confidence which should 
subsist between master and servant, and which will ivevitably end in dis- 
appointment to the parties, and prove highly injurious to the general 
interest of the planter.” f 

The assembly were far from agreeing in the sentiments of the 
governor. They call aloud for immigration from Africa, They say, how- 
ever “we would not be understood to detract from the merits of our 
peasantry, who are highly deserving of your Excellency’s favourable 
Opinion.” i 
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EGYPTIAN SLAVE HUNTS. 


[We are indebted for the following affecting narrative to Dr. 
Madden. To him, on his late visit io Egri, it was given by the 
writer, Ignatius Palme, of Bohemia. It has been translated from 
the German.! 


Towarps the end of the ycar 1838, the viceroy ordered the pro- 
vince of Kordofan to procure 5000 slaves. At the end of. the 
month of November of that year, the ordered corps, consisting of 
2.400 foot, 750 mograbini, 200 irregular horse, 300 riders on drome- 
daries, and 1200 country people, armed with shields and lances, 
with three cannon, commenced to march. As it was impossible 


to procure the whole number of camels in the short period that 
remained before their march, many being required to carry water, 


tents, &c., two of the infantry received but one camel between 
them. Provision and cattle, as well as the necessary provender 


for the horses, were provided only for a few days, expecting after- 


wards to obtain what was necessary by robbery and plunder. 

A mountain which had suffered materially in former years 
from the troops of Mohammed Ali, as well as from the rapacious 
bakkara, and was almost dis-peopled, being one of the first in the 
territories of free Nubia, was first commanded to surrender. The 
sheik readily descended into the camp, and surrendered himself 
with all his subjects, consisting of 196 souls; he himself was set 
free and presented with a dress, but the sheha? was fastened round 
the necks of the young men, and on the following day all the pri- 
soners were transported to Lobeid. The shcik himself told me, 
that, about cighteen years ago, when the Turks went there for the 
first time, the population of his mountain amounted to more than 
three thousand souls ; but, on account of the annual tribute of 
slaves, which was always tenfold increased by the dissatisfied 
Turks, the number had been reduced to one hundred and ninety- 
six. These prisoners were treated humanely, and no suicide took 
place among them; they saw the impossibility of offering resist- 
ance, and became reconciled to their hard lot. Having found only 
a small store of provisions with the poor people of Dohna, the 
bread of the troops soon failed, and they were obliged to advance. 
An attack was made upon the next mountain, but the soldiers were 
sadly disappointed in their expectations when they found all 
empty. The inhabitants had been apprised of the arrival of the ` 
expedition, and had fled with all their goods and cattle ; nothing 
but their empty huts remained, to which the soldiers in their anger 
set fire, and entirely destroyed everything they discovered. 

They then procecded to the third mountain. The inhabitants 
firmly resolved to defend their liberty at any price, and were 
willing rather to suffer death than deliver themselves into the 
hands of the Turks; they put forth all their strength, in order to 
make a desperate resistance. The village was stormed, but the 
negros repulsed their enemy several times; after repeated attacks, 
however, it was at last taken, and then a_ horrible scene presented 
itself to the view of the spectator. Out of the 500 souls that inha- 
bited the village, only 188 were found alive. All the huts were 
filled with the corpses of young and old; many of those who had 
not perished in the battle, with their arms in their hands, killed 
themselves in order to escape slavery. The prisoners were all 
led away, the place ransacked, and the corpses left unburied, 
which presented a fearful scene of desolation, upon the return 
of the few who had been jortunate enough to save themselves 
by flight. 

In order to afford the troops some rest an encampment was 
made, and a part of the troops sent out to procure some provi- 
sions. Such a camp, which is usually pitched in a plain, consists 
of an irregular square, which is fenced in with thorn hedges, 
bushes, and sometimes with stones, and in which the regular 
infantry and the cannon are placed, while the cavalry and the 
bearers of lances are stationed on the outside. They never place 
sentinels, or adopt other means of caution, but confine themselves 
to a mere defence rae a coup de main. The negros frequently 
make a sally by night, which may prove destructive to the troops 
on account of their great carelessness. They generally encamp, 
however, only for a short time, and this was the case in the present 


* The sheba is a young tree, or pole, cut to the length of eight feet, 
such a fork being left at the top as enubles it to be fastened round the neck 
of a slave. The pole then rests on the ground before him; so th at, in 
order to advance a single step, he is obliged to take up the sheba, and hold 
it in his bands; walking in this way is, of course, dreadfully laborione 
and slow. When a quicker pace is desired, the slaves are placed in file, 
and the sheba of each rested on the shoulder of the one before bim. 
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instance; for, as soon as the soldiers had refreshed themselves a 
little, and procured some provisions, the tents were broken up, 
and te march continued to the mountain fixed upon for the next 
attack. 

The cavalry had been sent half-an-hour sooner, in order to 
surround the mountain ; but, when they approached it, they were 
suddenly attacked by the mountainecrs, who were informed of the 
arrival of the Turks, The negros, strong in number, and onl 
armed with shields and lances, rushed out of their ambus 
with violence, uttering terrible cries, in which they were assisted 
by the women who accompanied their husbands. They threw 
themselves upon the enemy. The cavalry were immediately 
thrown into consternation, and, unwilling to await the attack, 
turned and fied. Ono of the leaders of the Beduini, who was 
riding on a spirited horse that would not immediately follow 
the others, was suddenly surrounded. He took his gun in 
order to fire at the first assailant ; this, however missed fire, and, 
before he could make use of his sword or pistols, or prepare him- 
self in any way for his defence, he was pulled from fiis 1orse and 
immediately killed. None of his people made the least attempt to 
assist their leader, each one thought only of his own safety. 

While the cavalry rallied behind the infantry, the coinmander 
ordered them to make an attack on the next day. If it had suc- 
ceeded, the slaughter would have been terrible, for all intended to 
revenge the fallen leader of the beduini. It was, however, differ- 
ently ordained by the God of providence. 

As soon as the day began to dawn the infantry prepared for the 
attack, and the cavalry were kept in reserve, hut no enemy was 
visible; and it was supposed that the negros had retired into their 
village, which was situated very near a very steep precipice, and 
wanted to defend themselves there. They advanced with the 
greatest caution ; a few cannon shots directed against the village 
were useless, all remained quiet. Suddenly, however, when the 
avant-guard had reached the foot of the mountain, and were about 
to storm the place, the negros rushed forth from all directions and 
endcayoured to surround the assailants. The situation of the 
latter became very critical ; for, their attention having been exclu- 
sively fixed on the mountain which they were ordered to attack, 
they had entirely overlooked that two other mountains were 
situated on the sides of the former, and inhabited by an equal 
number of negros, who had united with their ee and 
rushed down with all their might upon the infantry. None of 
them would have escaped, had not the commander of the Egyp- 
tian troops perceived the imminent danger in time, and maei - 
ately 9 a retreat, when all fled out of the valley in the 
greatest confusion ; for, surrounded by a narrow valley, with 
searcely sufficient room to move, and no assistance to be expected 
from the cavalry, all would have been lost. As the negros came 
down the mountains like black clouds, no one could have 
resisted their attack; fer, with an indescribable fury they 
rush to the battle, heedless of pistols, guns, or bayonets: they 
use their lances skilfully, and joyfully die, fighting for their liberty. 
The cavalry did not remain, and the troops only stopped when 
they found themselves beyond the reach of their enemies. No 
one thought of commencing the battle again; for, if once defeated, 
nothing in the world can induce these heroes to make another 
attack. They are likewise aware that the negros, after being in 

vossession of an advantage, however small, become almost invinci- 

ble, especially as the guns with bayonets are of little use against 
the arms of the blacks ; for, as I observed before, these wild moun- 
taincers are reckless of danger and devoid of fear; but, blinded 
with fury, and despising death, they rush into the battle. I my- 
self experienced an instance of the intrepidity of these men. My 
servant one day came into contact with one of the negros, and 
when I perceived that the former was in danger, I hastened to 
his assistance, and pointed my gun at his breast, designing to 
frighten rather than to do him any harm; yet he remained as 
immovenble as a wall, and, heedless of the threatening danger, 
he kept his eye fixed on his opponent, and threw his lance at him, 
hut fortunately he missed his aim, and it was only by kindness 
he could be pacified. 

When the troops had again rallied, and all was set in order, 
they proceeded on their expedition, and in a few days they suc- 
ceeded in taking several other mountains, and the prisoners were 
sent to Lobeid. They then directed their course to the south of 
the Nuba mountains, which is inhabited by another tribe. 

The village of this tribe, situated on a very advantageous part 
of the mountain, was difficult to be taken by storm; and the com- 
mander, in order not to suffer loss, resolved to blockade it, and 
to force the negros to surrender from want of water. The siege 
Jasted eight days, and, as it was afterwards ascertained, these poor 
ereatures, who did not feel themselves strong enough to defend 
themselves, had not a drop of water on the fourth day. The 
cattle were killed on the first day, in order not to diminish tlie 
supply of water; on the sixth day, several children and old 
people perished throuvh thirst ; and on the seventh day, the mor- 
tality was so general that they resolved to surrender. Some 
advised to make a sally, but others, feeling exhausted, thought it 
would be of no use; and when on the eighth day the torments of 
thirst destroyed hundreds, and many in despair cut open their 
bellies with their two-edged knives, and thus destroyed themselves, 
the remainder surrendered to the enemy. Of more than 2000 
people only 1049 were alive. When the Turks entered the village, 
they found the huts filled with corpses. Several were indeed alive, 
but so exhausted that they could scarcely keep themselves erect : 
hut, with knocks frum the butt ends of the guns and flogging, these 
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poor creatures were driven out of their huts, and, suffering all kinds 
of ill treatment, were dragged into the camp, and froin thence 
sent to Lobeid, but more than 150 died on their way there. On 
the fourth day of the departure of this transport of slaves, 
when the caravan halted, and the prisoners as usual lay down in 
small divisions, an old woinan, on account of her former suffering, 
and from her long march cntirely exhausted, could not reach her 
appointed place with sufficient readiness; an unfeeling soldier 
gave her a blow with the butt end of his gun, that she sank to the 
ground alinost lifeless. Her son, who witnessed this ill-treatment, 
not being able to master his feelings, few with great fury at the 
soldier, and gave him sucha blow with the sheba fastened to his neck, 
that he likewise sank to the ground. This served as an appointed 
signal. All the slaves wearing a sheba fellon the soldiers, and knocked 
several of them down, so that, before they could seize their guns, 
and fix their bayonets at the end, fifty-six negros, favoured by the 
darkness of the night and the confusion in the camp, had fled, and 
safely escaped; while the country people, into whose care they 
had been committed, remained quiet spectators—a proof of the in- 
terest they take in such captures. 

The main troops had in the mean time continued their march, 
and taken a mountain by storm, but not without loss. The 
village, situated near a ay precipice could only he attacked on 
one side ; and, having a good supply of water, it would have been 
useless to blockade it. That being the case, they attempted to 
storm it. With unprecedented fury they fought on both sides, 
and the assailants had to pay dearly with their blood for every step 
they advanced. The negros blocked up all the passes, made use 
of every stone, of every tree and every elevation behind which they 
could hide, and rushed on the enemy, so that they could only 
reach the summit with great difficulty. It was impossible forthe 
soldiers to make use of their guns, for, creeping like ants on hands 
and fect, they were unable to take their arms in their hands, and 
consequently many of them were pierced with the lances of the ne- 
gros before they could stand erect, and in their fall they dragged 
others with them. Firing the cannon was quite uscless, and could 
not be continued for fear of injuring their own troops. The battle 
was fearful, and remained for a long time undecided ; but the sol- 
diers at last succeeded in obtaining a fair footing on the summit of 
the mountain, and were enabled to make an attack with their 
bayonets. That decided, and, in spite of the negros most desperate 
resistance, the village was at last taken. ‘The bloodshed which en- 
sued was horrible. All who defended themselves were killed 
without mercy ; children, women, and old men, were stubbed with 
bayonets, the huts were burned down, and every thing ransacked 
—in short these unhappy creatures were treated with the most 
furious cruelty. All that fell alive into the hands of the conque- 
rors were immediately dragged down into the camp; those who 
endeavoured to hide themselves in caves or cliffs were driven out 
again, or suffocated by means of fire and smoke. All imaginable 
cruclties were practised, and not discontinued till every one of 
these unfortunate people was either killed, or led away into slavery. 
All that remained of their poor possessions, and that could not 
carried away was destroyed, and at last the whole village was 
razed to the ground. 

But the sufferings of these poor people did not end here—they 
had to suffer greater torments on their way to Kordofan. I was, 
alas, myself eye witness of the misery of the prisoners. No pen 
can describe what cruclties these poor creatures, who were already 
cast down on account of the loss of their goods, and especially the 
loss of their liberty, had to suffer on their way. Partly with the 
heavy sheba round their necks, or tied together two and two with 
strong leather strings, or their hands fastened with clasps, these 
poor negros were driven along like cattle, and treated with far 
ess indulgence and much more severity. Most of them cevered 
with wounds which they had received in the battle, or from t he 
friction of the sheba, the leather strings, or the clasps, had to suffer 
the most excruciating pains ; and, if they became too exhausted 
to keep step with the others, still greater sufferings awaited them. 
The cries and lamentations of these untortunate persons, as well as 
the weeping and crying of the children, who e lost their 
parents when the village was takeu hy storm, or were too much 
fatigued to follow their mothers, who were still more so—who 
suflered from huuger and thirst, and did not receive a morsel of 
bread to satisfy their hunger, nor a drop of water to quench their 
thirst, from the hard-hearted Turks—all this could move a heart 
of stone, but it made no impression on these unfeeling captnrers. 
They walked indifferently by the side of their prisoners, and only 
stimulated them to advance by blows and strokes. As all who 
were found alive were carried off, there was a great number of blind, 
laine, old, or otherwise feeble people, respecting whoin they knew 
betorchand that they would either perish on the way, or fetch no 
price; but this was not regarded, al were unmereifully taken from 
their homely hearth, ahd left to their fate; their only care was 
to procure the requisite number of slaves demanded by govern- 
ment. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon they halted, the slaves were 
arranged into different divisions after their ages, and received 
their food, which consisted of boiled maize (dolma). No salt is 
given, and the maize is boiled so hard, that it is scarcely possible 
for adults to chew it; the children, whose teeth are too tender to 
chew this kind of corn, swallow it like pills, and afterwards perish 
most miserably, as they cannot digest what they have swallowed, 
which makes their bellies swell. T frequently saw that mothers 
chewed it for their children. 

When the division of the prisoners was made in the campac- 
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cording to their ages, no allowance was made for the children, who ja very high price; and, as the slaves frequently die before they 
anxiously embraced their parents, the sick, and the wounded : the | have sold them again, and the soldiers consequently lose all, they 
former were violently torn from the arms of their parents, in order | try all they can to let the old and feeble perish before they reach 


that they might accustom themselves to eat alone; and the sick 
received the same food as the 90 : several of them preferred 
to throw theinselves crying into the sand, and endeavoured to 
refresh their weak limbs, refusing to take any food. If any one 
became so exhausted that they saw no possibility of driving him 
any further, or if he was already dying, they would throw him 
aside like a piece of wood, and let him either perish from exhaus- 
tion, or be torn by wild beasts. Bread is not even heard of, 
although there is a possibility to bake some on their march. 
This, however, would in their opinion be superfluous for the poor 
slaves, and they must. content themselves with food which is too 
bad for cattle. As soon as the sigual of decampinent was given, 
every one was obliged to hasten to his detacnment; whoever 
came only one minute too late was beaten with whips, and the 
butt ends of the guns. Old men and women, who, bent with old 
age, could scarcely creep along, suffered the same ill treatment, 
and were left behind in the sand if they were not able to advance ; 
and the children were not allowed to take leave of their dear re- 
latives—with tears in their eyes they could only look at them, 
and leave them to their fate. In order not to see the father left 
behind in so miserable a situation, wives and daughters took him 
between them, and helped him on, while he hag his arms round 
their necks, and he was sometimes carried by them. Children 
from six years, and even from four years of age, were obliged to 
run. But they could seldom bear the fatiguing march, and were 
obliged to be carried by their mothers or sisters. I even saw 
mothers with a sucking babe in one arm, a child of two years of 
age in the other, and at last an exhausted boy on their backs, 
sink under this threefold burden. 

Officers who are ch with such a transportation are the 
chief cause why the soldiers treat the poor slaves so cruclly— 
either riding at some distance before the caravan, or behind it, they 
care nothing about the condition of the captives, and leave them 
entirely in the hands of the soldiers; and it is soon perceived 
when a humane officer conducts the caravan, for then only few 
perish. I saw one of them particularly attending to the children 
and the sick, and, as soon as he perccived that one of them lost 
his chides and could not go on with the rest, he ordered that 
he should be put on one of the beasts of burden—lie even took 
one or two on his own horse. 

An hour before sunset they halted again, and distributed boiled 
corn (dohna) among the slaves. But during the night the 
misery of the slaves reached its highest pitch. In the month of 
January, in which the change of the temperature is generally 
keenly felt, as the thermometer frequently fails to cight degrees, 
the cold was so intense, that it might be compared with the cold 
of northern Germany, when four or five degrees below the freez- 
ans BS Let the reader remember that the poor negros are 

ed, without any covering, exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
and he can judge what these poor people had to suffer; fires were 
indeed kindled, but, as there was a deficiency of wood, they were 
not sufficient to protect against the cold. The wailing and mourn- 
ing of the children, sick, wounded, and dying, were therefore 
terrible. and one morning they found a sucking child frozen to 
death, still on the bosom of its mother. The negros have indecd 
no covering when in their villages, but are quite naked, with the 
exception of a cotton girdle round their loins; but during the 
ee they lie in their huts, and cover themselves with skins, 
of which they were deprived of on their march. 

Those who wore the sheba round their necks could not sleep 
on account of pain, as their necks were so pressed together that 
they could not move them, and thus not one of them was free 
from sufferings. A woman near her confinement was delivered 
one night without any assistance. The new-born babe was wrap- 

d up in a shirt which I had given to the mother, and safely 

rought to Lobeid. I gave my donkey to the mother to ride 
on. 

It is indeed impossible for me to describe all the misery which I 
witnessed during the time I remained with them. Language fails. 
The sufferings which the slaves have to undergo are beyond con- 
Ception, and no words can describe the pain which a sensitive heart 
feels when witnessing such scenes. I did all in my power, partly 
by kind words, partly by small presents, to make the soldiers, as 
well as the country people who had to escort the slaves, more 
compassionate ; the consequence was, that many of them would 
take a poor child that could not move his wounded feet any longer 
in the sand, or that was a burden to his exhausted mother, on his 
arms, and carry it nearly the whole of the way ; but it was impos- 
sible for me to put a stop to all the acts of eruelty, and I was 
obliged one day to see an unfeeling soldier knock down with the 
butt end of his gun, a poor man, whose feet were quite inflamed 
on account of the wounds which he had received in battle, and 
whom pain prevented from keeping with the others. I was 
no longer master of my feelings, I drew my sword, and would 
have hewn this tiger into pieces, if my servant had not stopped me 
by winding my sword out of my hands: he likewise took my 
pistol from me, and did not return my arms till he saw that my 
anger had cooled. | 

n the eighth day,the whole expedition arrived at Lobeid, where 
the distribntion of the slaves took place, and this is the chief rea- 
aon that the soldiers treat the slaves so unmercifully : for as they 
are obliged to take these instead of the arrears of pay, and that at 


Lobeid. If the troops in Cordofan and other provinces received 
their pay in ready money, I feel convinced that they would treat 
these unfortunate people with more humanity. But thanks be to 
the kind care of the magnanimous Queen Victoria, who has cast 
her compassionate regards upon these distant regions, and upon 
their poor inhabitants, and through whose interposition thousands 
and thousands of poor negros, who from year to year were threat- 
ened with a similar fate, will now be able to spend their lives in 
quietude and peace, and the prayers of these henceforth happy 
people, must and will draw down blessings. 


THE UNITED STATES’ FLAG AND THE SLAVE- 
i TRADE. 

From the parliamentary papers of 1840, we glean the following 
particulars in relation to this painful subject. 

The British commissioners at Sierra Leone write thus to Lord 
Palmerston. 

Although no ship’s papers were f vnd on board the Rebecca, 
the private documents, in connexion with the evidence of the wit- 
nesses, furnish a complete illustration of the mede in which the 
American flag is at present employed to facilitate the Cuba slave- 
trade. 

“The American owner of the Rebecca, after having disposed 
of her to an Havana slave-merchant, allowed the former Ame! ican 
papers and master still to remain on board the vessel (no longer 
his property) on the outward voyage to the coast of Africa, and 
until her return cargo of slaves should be ready for shipment, 
when the nominal American master of the vessel was to transmit 
to the former American owner the American register, cut across 
the middle, by two separate conveyances, so that the owner might 
cancel his bonds at the custom-house. 

“The flag of America, which the Rebecca had no right to 
bear, was thus used by the Spanish slave-merchant to protect the 
outward voyage of a vessel which would otherwise have been 
liable to seizure and condemnation, under the Spanish treaty, on 
the ground of equipment ; and the nominal American master (the 
willing agent of tlie fraud), employed to give a specious colour to 
the transaction, was plainly told by his former American em- 
Pie ver that he must no longer look to him for a remuncration for 
lis service, but either to Ealo, the owner at Havana, or Alvarez, 
the consignee at the Gallinas. 

“This the American (Watson) seems to have been quite will- 
ing to do; and in a letter, a copy of which was found in his log- 
book, he informs a correspondent that, on a former trip of the 
same nature, he had realized a clear profit of 880 dollars, including 
his wages and the net proceeds of three slaves, who were reserved 
tor him out of the cargo. On the present homeward voyage, the 
amount of Watson’s wages does not appear; but a passage from 
Gallinas back to Havana, on board the Rebecca, was to be 
found for him, and he was to receive one slave out of the cargo as 
his pona : 

They furnjsh the following example of the conduct of Ameri- 
can functionaries in Cuba. 

The zeal and alacrity with which the United States consul at 
Havana assists such illegal adventures as the present, were, as 
usual, conspicuous on this occasion. He recognised, as a valid 
document, a register which had apparently been cancelled, and 
of which only the left half was produced to him ; and he acknow- 
ledged Williamson as owner of the Florida, and the purchaser of 
that vessel, although no power of attorney or power of substitu- 
tion wes forthcoming to prove the right which either Kelly, the 
alleged agent, or Manzanedo, the alleged substitute and seller, had 
received from Elvear, the original owner named in the mutilated 
register, to dispose of the property in question; nor does it seem 
to have excited any doubt in the unsuspicious mind of Mr. J. A. 
Smith, that a vessel fully equipped for the slave-trade, and 
bound for the most notorious slave-mart on the coast of Africa, 
should be cleared out from Havana by one of the most extensive 
slave-merchants of Cuba, with a crew of which the captain of the 
flag was the only person who professed to be an American citizen. 
A striking contrast is here presented between the sensitivencss of 
the government of the United States, with regard to the honour 
of the American flag, and the harjihood of the accredited agents, 
who recklessly invite its prostitution by every pirate and smug- 
gler who can afford to pay the fees of the consular office.“ 

From another despatch from the same parties we make the 
following extracts. 

“ Although the flag of the United States has been so extensively 
emploved in the slave-trade that it is now met with in every slave 
haunt on the coast, it is only lately that such has been the case. 
The immediate causes which have led the slave-dealers to invoke 
its assistance, were the expressed determination of America not 
to be a party to any convention on the subject of the slave- 
trade ; secondly, the concession of an equipment article by Spain; 
and thirdly, the practical adoption of the principle, that (In cases 
where the right of visitation and search exists) the natami cha- 
racter of a vessel may be fixed by the residence of her in: rchant- 
owner, and by the course of trade in which she is engeged, in 
opposition to the presumption arising from her flag and register. 

& Three years ago the abuse, which now so universally p 
as to be a matter of every day occurrence, was only a matterjof 
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anxiety and apprehension. Since then, the unfavourahle anti- 
cipations which our experience had tauglit us, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to form, have been too fully realised. 

“With such evidence before them as the records of this com- 
mission alone have supplied, it would be worse than dishonesty in 
the government of the United States, to affect to doubt or dis- 
believe that Spanish and Brazilian slave-tradc is carried on to an 
immense extent under the protection of the American flag. But 
the unavoidable admission of this incontestible fact places America 
in a peculiar position. She must either acknowledge herself 
unfaitliful to her“ obligations to the interests of the world,’ by 
having failed to employ the means she possesses for preventing 
the flagrant cnormities which are extensively practised under her 
implied sanction, or she must acknowledge that even ‘a faithful 
exertion of her own means of detecting and punishing those 
American citizens who violate her laws,’ is inefficient for the 
purpose ; and that a combination of Baltimore ship-builders, out- 
cast American sailors, and her own consular agents, is more than 
a match for the whole powers of her government. 

“ It is not only the obscure and desperate individuals who gen- 
erally act as ‘captain of the flag’ to the nominal American vessels 
which carry on the slave-trade on this coast, but the accredited 
agents of the government of the United States at Havana and 
elsewhere, who have been denounced over and over again, but 
without effect, as aiders and abcttors’ of the slave-trade. 

“The ground on which, according to the statement of the 
Honorable John Forsyth, (class B. 1834, p. 81) the opinion had 
been definitely finned tt to make the United States a party to 
any convention on the subject of the slave-trade,’ was the belief 
that America possessed within itself, unassisted by the co-opera- 
tion of any other power, the means of detecting and punishing 
those American citizens who violate its laws with respect to the 
slave-trade. This belief,“ as might have been confidently pre- 
dicted by any one acquainted with the subject, has been proved 
erroneous by the ample experience of the last three years ; and 
justice and hhunianity alike require that America should at once 
acknowledge her error, and oppose some remedy to the dreadful 
mischiefs which she has occasioned. If it was true in 1834, and 
we have no doubt that it was true then, and is much more so now, 
that ‘the abolition of the slave-trade is an object in which the 
whole people of the United States feel a deep solicitude, how 
will they bear to hear, as hear they will, that under their flag, 
at this present moment, the slave-trade of the whole world finds 
protection ; that their home government tacitly acquiesces in the 
monstrous wrong ; while the representatives of their commercial 
interests in foreign countries openly and avowedly lend the whole 
influence of their official situations to encourage and extend the 
evil? It would be a libel on the moral and religious feeling of the 
American people to suppose that they could hear of such things 
withont shame and indignation. < The discussion of the subject,’ 
which, in 1854, Mr. Forsyth so anxiously deprecated, will then be 
revived, but under very different circumstances: it will not be 
confined to the office of the foreign secretary at Washington, and 
it will meet the government loaded with guilt and disgrace, from 
which it was then free. 

The courtesy and respect with which we still treat the flag of 
the United States, notwithstanding the degrading purposes it is 
serving, whenever it appears before us, will, we trust, meet with 
your lordship’s approbation.” 

In a subsequent despatch we find the following from the same 
functionaries. 

“The tenderness with which the independence of the United 
States has been treated, under so much provocation, will, we trust, 
have its proper effect. Of the actual existence of the evils which 
were anticipated from America’s determined denial of the privi- 
lege of search, no doubt can now be entertained ; and it is to 
be hoped, that some remedial measures will at any rate be adopted 
by herself, to check and punish the abuse, which has clearly re- 
sulted from her obstinate retention of a right which other na- 
tions, less jealous and exclusive, have consented, under certain 
circumstances, and for a well-defined and humane object, to waive, 
Without any injury to their national honour. 

“ We will here only recommend one measure, to which America 
can offer no reasonable objection, It is, that a force of small 
brigs, brigantines, or schooners of war should be sent on this coast 
by the American government, each of which should cruize and 
visit the slave-trading rivers and stations in company with one of 
our own vessels, Cruizing singly would have comparatively little 
effect, as the same vessel which would show American colours and 
papers toa British officer, might show Portuguese or Spanish 
colours and papers to an American officer. The crews of such 
vessels are always composed of Spaniards, with the exception of 
one American, who, in the presence of the British cruizer, would 

re as the American captain ; and before the cruizer of his own 
nation, would declare himself a passenger, and would probably 
produce a passenger’s passport from: Havana. Cruizing in couples, 
on the contrary, would remove the possibility of such evasion. If 
the American flag and pass were assumed by a slaver, she would 
be taken charge of by-the one; and if she declared herself, or if 
che could be proved to be, Spanish, Portuguese, er Brazilian, she 
ul a prize to the other man of war. At present, however, 
f, A swarms with vessels, apparently American; and a rich 
Ns rizes would follow the immediate arrival of a squadron 
Jig rm eruizers, armed with authority to capture on the 
‘sep W.. quipment.“ 
i pars furnish us with a further extract from the samo com- 
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“A remedy for such a state of things must soon be applied, 
either by the 5 of the United Stutes, or by other 
governments, who will not consent to see the labours of thirty 

cars absolutely thrown away, and rendered altogether uscless and 
inconsequential, by the obstinate jealousy of one commercial 
power. Let the great Maritime States of Europe simply declare 
—what, indeed, is a truth easily demonstrable from the best au- 
thority, but not hitherto acknowledged by public law—that slave- 
trade is a crime against the universal law of nature and nations; 
and neither the republican flag of the United States, nor any 
other, will avail to perpetuate a trathe, of which it is well known 
our efforts hitherto have only served to increase the horrors, with~ 
out at all diminishing the extent. But should this general decla- 
ration be withheld, let the British parliament alone affirm the 
same principle, and the same consequences will follow, so far at 
least us British cruizers and British courts are concerned. To 
America will then be reserved the peculiar distinction of having 
been the first to denounce the slave-trade, as carried on by her 
own citizens, and the last to afford protection to the outcast slave- 
dealers of all other nations.“ 

The commissioners observe in another despatch, “ that tlie mer- 
chants of Havana rely with confidence on the protection which 
will be afforded by the American flag ;” and they quote letters 
from some of them, in which they tell their African correspondents 
that “the only difficulty“ in the way of sending out slavers is 
“ scarcity of American ships,” adding,“ as vessels of the descrip- 
tion required are constantly arriving, you may reckon with 
all certainty on one sailing for your place about s specified time. 

The papers afford evidence that Lord Palmerston has not been 


negligent of his duty towards the United States government. In 
a communication to inst 


r. Stevenson. in reply to a complaint 

a British officer for examining the papers of a United tates 
vessel, his lordship thus writes, under date of February 15th, 
1840. 

„The undersigned begs to inform Mr. Stevenson, that strict 
orders have been given to her Majesty's cruizers employed for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, not to interfere with vessels belong- 
ing to countries with which Great Britain has no treaty con- 
ceding mutually a right of search. But the undersigned cannot 
refrain from availing himself of this opportunity of reqvesting Mr. 
Stevenson to draw the attention of the president of the United 
States to the progressively increasing extent to which the citizens 
and vessels of the Union are engaging in the slave-trade. For not 
only do vessels which are not the property of citizens of the 
United States fraudulently assume the United States’ flag, in 
order to cover theircriminal undertakings ; but, in contempt and 
violation of the laws of the Union, vessels are built for slave- 
trade in the ports of the United States, and United States citizens 
engage more and more in that traffic. 

„Her Majesty's government, therefore, earnestly hope that the 
President will take effective means for putting down this evil, by 
enforcing in the ports of the Union the law against slave-trade, 
and by sending an adequate number of cruisers to the coast of 
5533 to prevent the abuse which is now made of the flag of the 

nion.“ 

His lordship also communicates to Mr. Fox, our minister at 
Washington, the following extract of a letter from Lieutenant 
Watson, of II. M. S. Waterwitch, dated off Prince’s Island, Oct. 9, 
1839. 

“On the 8th July, after a chase of five hours, I captured the 
Portuguese schooner, Constitugao (which vessel I had seen, on 


the evening of the 6th, standing out from Lagos, and followed in 


her supposed track), having on board 344 slaves. This vessel was 
sailing under American colours, and by the name of Dolphin, 
until the day she embarked her slaves. She arrived at Sierra 
Leone, under the charge of Mr. Clarence Taylor, mate, on the 
24th July, with the loss of two slaves on the passage. On the 
3rd August, I boarded the American schooner Hound, com- 
pletely equipped for the slave-trade ; she was direct from Havana, 
where she was fitted so as to enable her tu take her slaves on 
board at an hour's notice. Her master, two mates, and one sea- 
man, were Americans, the rest Spaniards and Portuguese, This 
vessel sailed shortly after with slaves, under Portuguese colours, 
at which time I was absent frem Lagos, in search of the Lynx 
and Dolphin, and to mect the senior officer. 

„On the 27th September I captured, after a chase of four hours 
and-a-half, the Portuguese schooner Sele de Abril, having on 
hoard 427 slaves and despatched her to Sierra Leone, under the 
charge of Mr. Wilcox, mate. I had several times hoarded this 
vessel during the last three months, at which time she was sailing 
under American colours, and by the name of Mary Cushing; 
was not then equipped for slave-trade, though with every appear- 
ance of being intended for it. 

“ It is quite evident that this, as well as all slavers hoisting the 
American flag, are sailing with false colours and papers. 
papers of the Sete de Abril are dated in October, 1838, whereas 
she was sailing so late as the 15th September, 1839, with American 
colours and papers. The American who formerly acted as master 
being on board at the time of capture, I have considered it my 
duty to detain bim for the disposal of the senior naval officer, tọ 
whom I have specially reported tho case.” 

“ You will remind the president,” says his cialis p to Mr. Fox, 
“of the many communications which you have to make to 
him of late, upon the subject of slave-trade carried on. in various 
parts of the world, under cover of rs representing vessels in 
which those papers were found to belong to the United States. 
And you will express the hope of her Majesty’s government, that 
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the United States’ government will, upon consideration of these 
facts, take measures fur preventing the United States’ flag from 
being employed to protect and facilitate a crime, which is stigma- 
tized as piracy by the laws of the United States.“ 

The foreign secretary states in a subsequent despatch “that, 
in the year 1838, niucteen vessels, and in the yenar 1839, twenty- 
three vessels, bearing the flag of the Union, left the Havana, under 
the strongest suspicion of being engaged in the slave-trade.” 

Mr. Forsyth, in reply to the communication from the British 
government, addressed a long note to Mr. Fox, on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1840. We can give only the following passages :— 

“The state of things on the coast of Africa, as disclosed by Mr. 
Fox's communication, has rendered necessury there the presence, 
for some time, of an American naval force, as a measure of pre- 
caution to protect Amcrican vessels from improper molestation in 
that quartcr of the globe, and also to detect those foreigners who 
may be found carrying, without proper authority, the flag of the 
United States. 

“The president sces with regret, by the contents of Mr. Fox’s 
note, thut her Britannic Majesty's government continues to think 
it important, that the United States should become a party toa 
convention yielding the mutual right of search to the armed 
vessels of each other, with a view to detect persons engaged in tlie 
slave-trade. Her Majesty's government considers such conven- 
tion as the most sure and effectual mode of checking that trade. 
After the determination which the position and policy of the 
United States have required this government to make, the presi- 
dent would regret extremely to be convinced that in this regard 
her Majesty's government judges correctly. He cannot but think, 
ona careful examination of the evidence exhibited with Mr. Fox's 
note, that her Britannic Majesty's government has overicoked 
both the causes of the present shocking condition of the slave- 
trade, and tlie remedics which are demanded to correct the evil. 

To do ponn to his opinion on this subject, it would be neccs- 
sary for the undersigned to institute a scrutiny into the pro- 
ceedings of other friendly nations, which might justly be con- 
sidered uncalled for and invidious. It will be sufficient to appeal 
to a few broad facts well-known to her Majesty’s government, and 
to apply to them the well established rules of trade and of cri- 
minal law. 

“ There are slave-markets. In these slave-markets, if they can 
be reached before detection, the profits of the trade are certain and 
enormous, and impunity is, in that event, unfortunatcly for the 
true interests of humanity, quite as certain as profit. Destroy 
the market and there is no sluve-trade. Pursue the criminal iuto 
the places where his profit is derived, render punishment there as 
certain as detection, and detection as certain as just vigilance can 
make it, and the fear of punishment will be stroug enough to 
overcome the love of gain—the great stimulant under which the 
laws of humanity are every day violated by worthless members of 
all human soeicties. In the largest and inost profitable of these 
markets, her Britannic Majesty’s commissioners of the mixed com- 
Mission have named vessels employed in the slave-trade, mercan- 
tile houses as notoriously dealing in that traffic, the number of 
Africans brought in contrary to legal enactments and treaty sti- 
pulations. Like statements are made by her Britannic Majesty's 
naval officers, and the commissioners of the mixed commission in 
Sierra Leone, All the evidence furnished points to the source of 
the mischicf, and indicates the only effectual corrective.” 

We find from the same papers, that Mr. Trist, late United 
States consul at Havana, has demanded an inquiry into his con- 
duet, principally, we perceive, on the ground, of a view of his mis- 
deeds given in the British Emancipator, from the parliamentary 
joie of 1859. We hope the United States government will do 

um Justice. The sense of the people at the north has been already 
expressed, ut the public meeting which was held in order to ob- 
155 his recall, and at which was adopted the following resolu- 
lon :— 

„That, it having appeared by extracts from official documents 
Jaid before the British Parliament by Lord Palmerston, that 
Nicholas P, Trist has, in repegted instances, furnished papers to 
slavers, for the purpose of aidie and abetting them in carrying 
on the unholy traffic in human flesh—he has not only abused tlie 
pons with which he is entrusted by the American government, 

ut has sanctioned, in his official capacity, practices which any 
American of true honour and philanthropic feelings would shrink 
from in disgust.” 

We close our extracts from these papers for the present, with a 
despatch from Lord Palmerston to the British commissioners at 
Havana, from which it appears, that there is a prospect of the 
Eagle, the Clara, and the Wyoming being yet condemned. The 

lary Anne Cassard was a slaver of precisely the same class, libe- 
rated by the commissioners at Sierra Leone, by a decision of which 
her Majesty's advocate-general has expressly disapproved. 


Foreign Office, November 15, 1839. 


“GENTLEMEN,—I herewith transmit to you, for your information, 
Copies of the papers enumerated in the accompanying list, relating 
to four vessels, the Mary Anne Cassard, Eagle, Clara, and Wyoming. 

“The first-named vessel having been found on the Coast of Africa, 
sailing under the United States’ fla » but equipped for the slave- 
trade, was taken by one of her Majesty's crulzers, on suspicion 
that she was in reality Spanish property, and was brought before 
the mixed British and Spanish court at Sierra Leone. This tri- 
bunal, however, decided, that ‘it was not competent for any onc 
of the mixed courts to ad judicate a vessel, sailing at the time of the 


scizure under the protection of the flag and pass of the United 
States; and the Mary Anne Cassard was accordingly restored 
to her master. 

“When, therefore, the Kagle, Clara, and Wyoming, were 
taken under like circumstances of suspicion, the officers who cap- 
tured those. vessels decided upon sending them to New York, to 
tried by the authoritics of the United States. 

“ Yon will perceive that it was decided by the report of the 
district attorney at New York, that these vessels were really 
Spanish property ; and the American authorities declined, there- 
fore, to take cognizance of them. 

“ Under these circumstances, Her Majesty's government have 
thought it right to authorise the officer in charge of these three 
vessels, to take them to the vicc-admiralty court at Berinuda ; 
and, if he cannot succeed in bringing them before that tribunal, 
to proceed to the Havana, and to bring them before the mixed com- 
mission there established. 

“ I have, now, therefore, to call your attention especially to 
the opinion given by her Majesty's advocate-gencral, against the 
decision pronounced by the mixed court at Sierra Leone, on the 
Mary Anne Cassard; and I have to desire that, should the 
cases of the Eagle, Clura, and Wyoming, be submitted to the 
consideration of the mixed court of which you are members, 
you will take that opinion as your guide. 

I am, &c., 
PALMERSTON.” 


IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIATION, 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sir,—Although my attention was directed, more than two 
months since, to the correspondence published in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter on the negro establishment of the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Company, the repugnance I have ever felt to obtrude on 
the public, has hitherto withheld me from noticing a subject in 
which my name has appeared, and in which I have ever taken 
the deepest interest, until I read your 27th number, of the 
30th ultimo. 

The motives of your publication command my respect, and 
mitigate the regret I should venture to express, did 188 as- 
sume that, in the importance of the object, the means of its attain- 
ment are of secondary consideration; and that any statement is 
acceptable, if it but tend to keep alive the interest of the public 
in the wretched fate of the enslaved negro. I must, therefore, 
infer that plain facts on which vour readers may religiously rely 
may be received with equal effect, and fully answer your humane 
purpose, 

The very strong and almost incredible assertions, that appeared 
in it previous to the 27th number, have been answered by Mr. 
Bayly, and it is not my intention to question them, so far as they 
may allude to any period previous or subsequent to that of my 
administration ; 1 shall, therefore, confine myself to what I know 
or heard from the latter part of 1829 to 1835 inclusive, during 
which I positively deny in the most unqualified terms, that a single 
sentiment was ever expressed by the directors, either verbally or 
in their letters, public or private—collectively or individually, that 
did not maniiest the most perfect humanity and unsparing libera- 
lity towards the negros of the company: and, if they did not go 
quite so far with me in the last act of bounty, (strongly as I urged 
it) E was myself sensible of the obstacles that opposed it in the 
customs and prejudices of Brazil, and the adod of those 
interests over which they presided; nor could J flatter myself that 
no considerations, no representations, or views but those of their 
commissioner, would find favour in the calm deliberations of a 
distant board, subject to be misled by plausible, ignorant, or de- 
signing parties. l was, therefore, satished with the permission 
humanely and generously granted, to proceed in the experiment 
already commenced in 1833 at my own risk, trusting to its ulti- 
mate extension in proportion to its success. 

Having now broken the ice, J shall procced to such a general 
statement as I trust may preelude the necessity of renewing the 
subject on my part, premising that I have heen totally uncon- 
nected with the company for many years, end that I have had no 
communication with the directors, to whom I feel myself by no 
means indebted, except for the honour of my election. 1 mention 
this solely because small minded persons, who do not know me, 
miglit imagine my en in a matter of mere justice might be 
influenced by partial or unpleasant feelings. Such is not the case; 
the cause is sacred, and demands the truth. Before I received the 
appointment of Commissioner, in 1829, my sentiments were inves- 
tigated respecting the treatinent of slaves. I fully expressed my 
disgust at what I had witnessed at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
stated fairly that I had brought the subject before the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry in that colony, &c. &c. If the directors of 
the Imperial Brazilian Mining Company did not approve of this, 
why did they elect me! But, so far from differing with me on the 
subject, they assured me that their commissioner would be en- 
couraged tu use every exertion for the civilization and comfort of 
the negros, that the amelioration of their condition was only a 
preliminary to education and every improvement of which they 
were susceptible, that every child born on the property was to be 
actually free from its birth ; and they allowed me to infer, that, on 
our success and my futnre reports, would depend that which I 
looked forward to with the deepest anxiety, the blessing of eman- 
cipation, at least to the deserving. With this understanding I arri- 
ved at Gongo Soco. The slaves presented a better and more healthy 
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appearance than those I had previously met with ; it was evident 
that the Company had not limited the expenses of this part of the 
establishment, but it was equally so that it required the eve of an 
active and honourable man to protect them. The contractor for 
their meat was dismissed for fraud, and a new system of messing 
them adopted, which insured regularity and abundance of excel- 
lent food. That they had not acquired the Portuguese Janguage 
sufficiently, was the cause assigned by the paid Padre, for their 
total ignorance of the worship of the country; and Sunday with 
them was passed in dancing, and occasionally in riot, till put down 
with mdiseriminate violence as a boasted exploit. An appeal to 
their reason, accompanied with encouraging promise of reward, 
was adopted, and found to be quite sutlictent, and tlie strictest 
orders were issued against any sort of ill-treatment by the Eng- 
lish. Their motley and fantastie appearance was represented to 
the board, and uniform and respectable clothing recommended— 
the directors sent out forthwith a most liberal supply for both 
sexes: their bedding was that common to the lower orders in all 
warm climates, and never was complained of. Medals for good 
conduct were next suggested; they were as promptly 55 
and the comfort, emulation and good order of this little colony soon 
became the theme of general observation. But J could not carry 
out my onject entirely to my satisfaction until the arrival of Mr. 
Bayly. Under that gentleman’s zealous supcerintendency, I no 
longer apprehended secret violence, either on the part of the miners 
or the feitors (native overscerstrequently very worthless characters. ) 
From the commencement of his guardianship, the improvement in 
their condition became more rapid, the negros responded to his 
exertions, they felt that they could not any longer be ill-treated 
without my knowledge, or with impunity ; that although their tes- 
timony might be rejected in a Brazilian court, in the jurisdiction 
to which they were then subjected it was respected. It would 
be absurd to suppose, that from three to four hundred human 
beings were to be at once released from all liability to punishinent 
or restraint. It is enough therefore to say, that, within the period 
embraced in this statement, there was not a tenth part of the 
erine or penalty I have witnessed through life amongst the same 
number of Europeans, nor was there a single instance of hasty or 
severe cocreion—the proiligacy of ruffinns, and its lamented effects, 
were not chargeable to a management instituted for the preven- 
tion or punishment of brutality, and the protection of the weak. 
Such was the principle on which Mr. Bayly acted during my 
residence at Gonzo, and his feelings were at least rewarded by the 
devoted eratitude and affection of the poor blacks, ‘The deaths 
(vide 15th printed report of the company) decreased. The casual- 
ties of 1820-27-28-29 and 50, amounted to more than a hundred, 
for the succeeding eighteen months only to one; and at length, 
such was the excellent conduct of the negros, that J felt justi- 
ħed in urging the board to sanction the emancipation of the 
most deserving. I, in fact, had commened the experiment, 
and soon atter received permission to proceed in it at the limited 
rate often per annum. This long promised boon was attended with 
the happiest resuits. Those who were freed 5 they were, with 
one exception, in the full prime of their youth) became if possible 
more zealous in their duties and attachment, generously remaining 
on very trifling wages, rather than leave their benefietors, though 
they were qualitied either as tradesmen or labourers to obtain the 
higuest el: ewhere; they were likewise actuated bv a generous de- 
sire to cicourage tlie emancipation of their comrades, by a conti- 
nuance of that conduct by which they had secured their own. Such 
was the grateful and noble return of these admirable people. In 
what conutry was it ever surpassed > No assumption of superiority 
was for one moment visible, no symptoms of pride; in all things 
they were modest, grateful, and obedient, advancing in respecta- 
hiiity to the hour of any departure, an hour I shall not easily for- 
get. Is it then extraordinary that 1 find it difficult to believe 
their very natures could kave altered, that they who for a year 
and-a-hau proved zeslous and atectionate servants, could suddenly, 
by an opposte course, have justified the retractation of a blessing 
to which ail had been permitted to aspire ; a blessing, my humble 
instrinmentaity in which was the principal solace of my arduous 
position forso many years, and Lam confident, at that time, sincerely 
participated by all the directors. Their word once passed, it was re- 
ceived by the negros as an irrevocable deeree. On the faith of it, 
(Icumot shrink from the avowal) they worked under a delusion, 
which although never designed, was, in its bitter effects, not less 
ital to their confidence in that high character established for their 
masters, om} which can only be restored by a discharge of the 
debt contracted on their written authority. Not sixteen, but 
seventy-three slaves would now have been emancipated, fifty-seven 
of whom are at this moment still subject to the evils of bondage, 
and who would, I am confident, have been all voluntary labourers 
in the company’s service, had faith been kept with them, and the 
syste or e remained unchanged, I am entirely 
ignorant of tlie cause of their heart-rending disappointment, or 
whether the children (many of them are now from twelve to four- 
teen years old) have been either cducated, or made acquainted 
with their freedom, But I must, in the latter case, candidly state 
the difficulty of the board as to the proper moment for promul- 
gating this happy intelligence, unless the parents likewise were to 
enjoy the same blessing ; all the best affections of their nature 
might otherwise have been outraged, and it was on this account 
that I considered it, not only prudent, but humane, to leave the 
infant part of this establishment, nearly six years younyer than at 
present, in ignorance of the blessing they were then incompetent 
to appreciate, but of which they might have availed themselves in 


a manner highly prejudicial to the comfort and authority of their 
less fortunate parents, l 

Iam not disposed to trespass on your columns, and therefore 
pass over charges that cannot by any possiblity attach to the 
period embraced in this statement, excepting the plain, undisputed 
fact, that the company possessed slave-property (happy had it 
been fur so unfortunate a race, could all other slaves have obtained 
such indulgent masters); nor is it to be ! that the strictest 
superintendence, unless they had been locked up, could have 
guarded against the ruffian as-ault, or subtlety of the unprincipled 
protligate, too often emboldened by the horrible fact alread 
statel, that the unhappy victim would not have been heard in 
what is called in Brazil, a Court of Justice. But there is yet, if 
possible, a more dreadful crime to which the slave of either sex is 
equally liable, and one, I am sorry to Sy, which persons of a 
higher class remorselessly perpetrate on the most faithful of their 
servants. Many of them have declared their negro or negress free, 
have brought him or her to England as a servant. The poor igno- 
rant dupe, unsuspicious of the possibility of such atrocity, and 
grateful for the shortlived happiness, has willingly returned with 
his supposed benefactor, and too late discovered that his liberty 
was but a delightful vision ; and when remonstrating against the 
treacherous return to his ill-bestowed contidence, has been silenced 
with the Jash, or a threat to sell the distracted heing to some 
severe or distant dealer, or to marry her, (if a negress) to some 
object of her aversion, I submitted the subject to the English 
commissioners for the protection of slaves at Rio Janeiro. The 
laws of Brazil were fatal to their cause. I mentioned it to a mem- 
ber of the British government, and to members of the House of 
Commons, particularly to Sir F. Buxton; I now state it to 
your society, and from my heart I hope that every influence ma 
be exerted to obtain an act that shall punish or outlaw suc 
English subjects as may be found to act so barbarous a part. I 
have stated herein facts without partiality and without reserve, 
facts which presume by my own feelings to be far more worthy of 
serious attention than any partial or interested detail. I have 
long and anxiously waited for the opportunity to place the latter 
part of them in able and influential hands. I now commit them 
to your humane society, for whose complete success you have my 
most fervent wishes. i 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
J. M. SKERRETT. 

January, 8, 1841. 


FRENCH COLONIES: MARTINIQUE. 


So very little as can be known in detail concerning the real state 
of the French slave-colonies, we have particular, 0885 a melan- 
choly pleasure, in being able to lay before our readers, the follow- 
ing extracts of a letter from Archibald Campbell Colquhoun, Esq., 
of St. Lucia, who has lately visited the island of Martinique. The 
letter is aldressed to Mr. Sturge, and is dated Castries, St. Lueia, 
November 20th, 1840 :— 

“ One of the first sights that met my eye in the town of Saint 
Pierre, was an unfortunate gang of culprits, male and female, 
employed in sweeping the streets, every couple being heavily 
chained together. All were working under sentence for different 
periods; some for ten years, some for twenty years, anc others 
tor life. Their offences were in general very trivial, such as ab- 
sconding from their owners, and petty thefts, They were attended 
by a gigantic driver, armed with a heavy piece of twisted cow- 
hide, which ever and anon he flourished without mercy. I 
have seldom witnessed any sight more disgusting, or repugnant to 
humanity. Most of these unhappy wretches were lame, and had 
their legs swollen into callous lumps, the effect of the fetters ; 
whilst their bodies were lacerated in every direction, by the instant 
application of the lash, The chief object out in this revolting 
punishment, is to degrade the unfortuate class to which these 
offenders helong, by publicly exhibiting them chained and tor- 
tured in the most humiliating manner; generally every morning 
the horrid crack of the whip inflicting punishment, is heard for 
an hour at a time from the jail—and, as it is situated in the centre 
of the town, the heart-rending screams of the sufferers are audible 
to thousands, who gaily pass along, and hear them callous and un- 
heeding. My very blood curdled with horror at the sound, and 
the many harrowing recollections conjured up by it; but what 
will my readers think, when I tell them that the blessed Sabbath 
morning is the time usually selected for grand demonstrations of 
this sort. Vet so it is! and, when the day of retribution comes, 
as come it will full surely, fearful indeed will be the amount to 
reckon up. I in vain endeavoured to obtain leave to inspect 
the prison militaire et civile. There is an evident disinclination 
to allow any strangers, particularly English, to witness the interior 
of this pandemonium 3 but the crics of suffering and misery pene- 
trate, even through stone walls. 

The government in Martinique is entirely one of force. Every 
object is sought to be accomplished by fear, and the repelling of 
hope. The island is crowded with soldiers, gens d’armes, and 
police. Armed vessels cruisc night and day around the coast, 
With instructions to detain and search any vessels likely to attempt 
the deportation of slaves. For a similar reason no vessel (other 
than French) cleared out for a British port, is allowed to depart 
after noon of any day. Notwithstanding these obstructions, the 
multitudes who it is known have perished at sca, and the terrible 
punishments inflicted on re-capture, many slaves have escaped, 
and ure daily escaping to Saint Lucia and Dominics ; and to these 
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never be attained. The English laws and character are we 


known to the poor slaves here, more particularly since the passing | 


of our abolition act; and, when they meet an Englishman, and 
can do it with safety, they do not hesitate to give utterance to 
their feelings. 

“ I am Sorry to say, that even now when every civilized nation 
seems anxious, not only to mitigate the horrors of slavery, but to 
abolish it altogether, in this splendid French island the worst 
that ever has been heard, said, or written, of the crueltics and 
bardships appertaining to the servile condition, is daily more than 
realized. And this is not in isolated cases, but as a general recog- 
nized system of discipline, which the French planters publicly 
declare their determination to persevere in, and to uphold to the 
uttermost. The whip is in continual and terrific operation, and 
the negros are subjected to tyranny and cruelties quite indescrib- 
able. For the honour of England and my countrymen I am happy 
to say, that, for years previous to the termination of slavery in 
our colonies, no very flagrant act of cruelty or injustice could 
with impunity be perpetrated on the negro. Philanthropists at 
home, and the British government and colonial governors, were 
kept too-well informed of all that went on, to allow of either 
general or individual oppression ; but, I shudder when I write, 
that ut thie moment, in the French colonies, slavery wears a more 
hideous aspect than ever British character or British laws per- 
mitted it to assume in ours. The negro has not a moment to call 
hisown. If there be nominal ordinances granting him some 
measure of protection, they are but so much insulting mockery, 
and are, as they are intended to be, perfectly inoperative. The 
sugar-works in crop time are at work all night, and even on the 
Sabbath-day. Should an ox or mule happen to die on an estate, 
and the cause of such loss be not ascertained, the occasion is im- 
mediately seized to inflict fresh punishment—to arrest every usual 
allowance, and to.compel the entire gang to work, perhaps for a 
month, two or three hours at night extra. To attempt to describe 
the horrors to which females particularly are subjected, through 
the unhallowed lusts and revengeful passions of their sordid task- 
masters, is quite beyond the powers of my pen. The French 
planters are well aware of the crater over whose murmurs} and 
threatenings they so confidently stand; but they are resolved in 
no articular to abate the severity of their present system. They 
will stand the hazard of the die, and Fiat justitia ruat colum.” 

“J came to Martinique a mere stranger, but with my eyes open, 
and the inclination to use them. I am in all I say actuated 
neither by fear nor favour, but by the wish to convey to my 
readers a faithful transcript of the immediate impression made on 
my own mind, by personal observation as to the state of affairs. 
To the authenticity of all I state, I can pledge myself; tor, of 
such matters as did not come under my own observation, I became 
cognizant through conversation with different inhabitants of the 
island, as well merchants as planters, some of whose admissions 
were often reluctantly made.” 


CAPTAIN STUART AND THE REV. DR. MATHESON. 
To the Editor of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Sin, —In your twenty-sixth Number, of December 16, page 318, 
under the head of “ The Congregational Union,“ I find the Rev. 
Dr. Matheson charging me, on a newspaper report, with having 
imputed to him and others various “ crimes ad misdemeanors” of 
a very serious description, and the Rev. J. Burder, of Stroud, 
seems to refer the terms“ ultraism and calumny” to those charges, 
80 said to have been made by me against Dr. Matheson and others. 

Dr. Matheson mistakes, in calling me a delegate from America. 
I was not a delegate from America. I was a member of the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, and I still belong to it, under 
its old character, but with its new name, “The American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. I was a delegate from the Anti- 
Slavery Union of Jamaica. 

I have no knowledge of the newspapers from which Dr. Mathe- 
son received his impressions of my imputed charges; nor have 1 
any record of what I said. I spoke as moved by the occasion. 
But I feel called upon to state distinctly what I do feel, and have 
long felt, on the subject in question, as a matter of justice to Dr. 
Matheson, to myself, and to the sacred cause of christian liberty. 

I was in Boston when Dr. Matheson was there, and heard much 
of him. I remained in the United States after he returned to 
England; and, as far as related to his individual conduct in the 
anti-slavery cause, I was led to adopt those favourable opinions 
of him, which it has since given me great gratification to express 
freely wherever I have spoken of him. 

Still it is true, that Ido emphatically censure the proceedings of 
both the ecclesiastical deputations from this country to the United 
States, of one of which D . Matheson was a member. 

What are the facts They are simply these :— 

Ist, That the churches of the United States, taken as d body, are 
“the bulwarks of American slavery.” See the pamphlet by An 
American, proving this fearful point. 

2nd, That United States’ slavery is the most accomplished sys- 
tem of legalised oppression, hypocrisy, and cruelty, which now 
disgraces and afflicts the world. See Slavery as it is; testi- 
mony of a thousand witnesses.” 

3rd, That both the deputations in question neglected, or refused, 
to bear their testimony, publicly and emphatically, against the 
intolerable guilt and dreadful danger of their sister churches ; these 
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islands all look forward as a haven of rest, which may or miy ! churches, all the time, actually forming the chief bulwarks of this 


inexpressibly nefarious system. 

Now, whatever may be justly said in commendation of Dr. 
Matheson's individual conduct—the more and the more shal! I 
rejoice—or whatever excuses others may make, or admit, for 
the above conduct of the above deputations, I regard it as em- 
phatically guilty. Nor, in my opinion, has any single greater in- 
Jury been inflicted upon the cause of holy liberty in the United 
States, than by the general conduct in the United States of the 
deputations in question. 

he Bible blasphemed by being adduced in defence of slavery— 
freedom, social, intellectual, and spiritual, all wounded and blecd- 
ing—the advocates of liberty and truth outlawed without a crime— 
all united in imploring from them the generous advocacy of the 
Christian and the British heart. And what was their reply! 

Was it uttered in the thunders of God’s wrath, revealed from 
heaven against all such things? Was it proclaimed in the warn- 
ings of Christ's love, calling to- immediate and thorough repent- 
ance? No! no! The slave-master, with all his outrageous guilt 
about him, was treated as a brother ; the mouth of the deputa- 
tions was either not opened to plead the cause of the dumb, or 
was opened so anally as to avoi’ offending his insolent and 
cruel oppressor ; and the outraged servants of God and of their 
down trodden brothe the lawlessly outlawed abolitionists, were 
kept at a verv expedient distance. 

f regret exceedingly that the Congregational Union of this 
country refuses to particularise their general charge; for, in its 
present form, their censure, however just against some persons, 
will, I doubt not, be wielded injurionsly against many to whom 
they wouid not apply it, and will lose almost all its force against 
those for whom it is intended. 

But I refrain—imerely adding, in conclusion, that I trust no 
other ecclesiastical deputation will ever be sent from this country 
to the sister churches of the United States, until such deputations 
shall he instructed to obey the divine command in Prov. xxxi. U, 9; 
in Isa. lviii. 1—6; and in Hebrews xii. 3. 


Bath, 7th January, 1841. C. STUART. 


—ů— 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THOSE 
INTERESTED IN JAMAICA AND OTHER WEST 
INDIA COLONIES, 

THERE is one peculiarity to which Jamaica, and, I presume also, 

the other islands of the West Indies, is subject, viz., the derange- 

ment of its monctary affairs, by the continual draining from it of 
its gold and silver coin. This takes place chiefly in the corn 
trade with America. The Americans will accept the price of 
their cargo only in gold and silver, and return with empty ships 

—thereby, of course, saddling the importation with the cost of 

a double freight. Were it possible to alter this, a most impor- 

tant improvement might immediately be effected in the island 

affairs. There are two ways in which I think this might be 
accomplished :— 

Ist. By taking means to raise corn, and greater abundance of 
provisions of all descriptions, in the island. No one doubts the 
extent and capability of the soil, not under cultivation for the 
staple productions, to afford all that can be required by the 
inhabitants for food; but where is the labour, secing that the 
effective population on the island is stated to be at present insuffi- 
cient to work the plantations, and save from loss the heavy capital 
sunk in them? No one, I think, could object to see even white 
emigration, with the object of bringing the high lands into cul- 
tivation or the necessarics of lite. Adverse as I have been to much 
of the Jamaica policy, yet experience convinces me, that, were the 
emigration of whites conducted on prudent, humane, and liberal 
principles, the measure might be made beneficial to both parties. 
The mountain climate is pleasant and healthful—the soil is fruit- 
ful—and with a small capital, either of his own or lent to him, 
an einigrant in a good locality could not fail of benefiting him- 
self immensely, There have, however, been errors in the former 
emigration schemes of such magnitude and fraught with so much 
evil, as should be sufficient to induce those interested in that now 
betore the public, to obtain for it the immediate oversight and 
protection of government. Indeed, the arrangements should be 
made with express reference to what has been found defective in 
mst proceedings. The intolerably high prices of provisions 
in the Jamaica markets would thus be lowered, and a great 
amount of Jabour remain free to work the capitals invested in 
estates. The labour of whites never ean be applied to estates with 
the least chance of profit; but they might, with great advantage 
to themselves, and to the eneral’ prosperity of the island, be 
introduced for the purpose I have mentioned. 

Or, 2nd. It appears that we might receive supplies of corn, rice, 
and other provisions from the coast of Africa, which is only about 
five weeks’ sail from Jamaica, at a fur less cost than from America; 
and, being imported by British capitalists, the value could be 
settled in our exchanges, as that of other British imported goods, 
The trade would prove a profitable onc for all parties. In tho 
first place, as to the Africans themselves, it appears from the par- 
liamentary report on Sierra Leone and Fernando Po, which 
embraces also various parts of the coast betwixt these localities, 
that civilization and the progress of christianity amongst the 
inhabitants of these places are seriously hindered for want 
of a stimulus to their industry. They are most willing to 
work, and anxious above all things to obtain European goods. 
They will, in exchange, give what they can raise or obtain in the 
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country—corn, rice, gold, ivory; and why not, also, yams and 
cocoas (the tropical potatoes) from Africa, as properly as potatoes 
and hay, which are now being imported into Jamaica from 
England and Ireland, instead of being raised, as they oughit to be, 
in Jamaica itself! Were timely notice given that cargoes of corn, 
and rice, and yams, were wanted, any quantity could easily be 
had from various parts of the coast betwixt Sierra Leone and 
Fernando Po. One of the witnesses, John M’Cormack, before 
the scle.t committee on these scttlements in 1830, speaking of 
the delta to the south of Sierra Leone, stated,—“ In three years’ 
time you might get sufficient rice there to supply the whole of 
the West India market, or any other, at a much lower rate than 
it can be brought forward from the United States.” (Besides, 
let us remember that American rice has on it the stain of slavery.) 
Again, another witness, Mr. Jackson, says,—® The blacks on the 
Gold Const raise sufficient to maintain themselves, and to export 
corn. There have been several cargoes of corn exported from the 
Gold Coast—five or six cargocs in a year.” Were a ship, there- 
fore, to proceed with a lading of merchandize to the coast of Africa, 
and dispose of it, taking in exchange corn and rice, or other 
articles of food (which could be raised there at far less expense 
than in the United States of America), so far as their value might 
go, and gold dust and ivory for the balance, and proceed to 
Jamaica, and there take in a cargo of sugar or coffee, there could 
be no loss of freight in the voyage, and results of the most bene- 
ficial description would accrue to all concerned. It would, 

1. Make us independent, in a great measure, of the profit less 
trade with America. 

2. It would assist, therefore, in obviating the necessity of ex- 
porting our ove and silver coin. 

3. It would cheapen provisions, and consequently labour, and 
add at the same time to the general welfare and comfort of our 
West Indian community. 

4. It would benefit Africa enormously, and be the means of 
commencing an intercourse of the must humanising kind, betwixt 
the comparatively civilized and instructed British negros of the 
West Indies with those of their father-land, and might ultimately 
lead to voluntary and frequent interchanges betwixt the popu- 
lation of the two countries, ultimately tending much to the bene- 


fit of both. W. W. A. 


Anti-Slavery Meporter. 


Ir has not yet, we believe, been publicly announced, that G. 
W. Alexander, Esq., with an associated friend, has undertaken a 
journey to Spain for the promotion of the anti-slavery cause. 
We have the pleasure of inserting below a communication from 
him to Mr. Tredgold, frem which some idea of his proceedings 
und prospects my be derived. 

Madrid, 12 mo. (December) 21st, 1840. 

My pear Frrexp—On the eve of leaving Madrid for Valencia, 
I write a few lines to say that we have been busily oceupied here, 
have seen many persons, including several of the most distin- 
guished men in Spain; and hope some benefit will result from 
our visit. We have this day been favoured with an interview by 
the Duke de la Victoria, to whom we have presented the address 
to Heads of Governments agreed upon at the Convention, and the 
annexed on the subject of the Amistad. I hope in my next to be 
able to give more details of our proceedings, and their results 
hitherto. G. W. ALEXANDER. 

To J. H. Tredgold. 

To the Duke de la Victoria, president of the regency of Spain 

Respectfully sheweth, that, in the latter end of June in the 
past year, fifty-three slaves, who appear from evidence furnished 
to have been introduced six weeks previously from Africa, con- 
trary to the laws of Spain, were boast by J. Ruiz and P. Montes, 
Spanish subjects at the Havana. 

That these slaves were subsequently embarked for Puerto Prin- 
cipe in the Amistad, but, soon after leaving Cuba, rose upon the 
crew of the vessel, whom they killed, sparing J. Ruiz and P. 
Montes to navigate the ship, in which they hoped again to reach 
the coast of Africa. 

That in this hope they were disappointed, Ruiz and Montes 
having conducted the vessel near the coast of the United States, 
where an American brig of war took possession of the Amistad, 
secured the negros, and took them with the vessel to New London, 
in the state of Connecticut. 

That the circumstances already mentioned have led to legal 
proceedings in the United States, in which Ruiz and Montes and 
the negros have been involved, the particulars of which it is not 
necilful here to recite. 

That, while these proceedings were pending, A Caldevon de la 
Barca, and afterwards the Chevalier d’Argaiz, who succecded him 
as ambassador from the court of Spain to the United States, inter- 
ceded on behalf of Ruiz and Montes, that such steps should be 
stayed as were prejudicial to their character and interests; and 
that the negros, whom they appear to prejudge as having com- 
mitted the crimes of piracy and murder, should be given up to 
the authoritics at Cuba. 

The undersigned desire further to state, that the legal procced- 
ings referred to are still continued, but may be fea titel during 
the month of February the approaching year, when it is feared 

hat the negros may be surrendered to the authorities in Cuba. 

That, under the circumstances which Love been named, the 


strong evidence which exists that the negros in question were not 
legally slaves ; that their case appears to have been prejudged, 
doubtless on the representation of 
at Cuba; and especially on account of the notorious fact of the 


uiz and Montes, or of persons 


very extensive illegal importation of slaves into Cuba, a fact which 
proves the inefficacy of the law to protect these injured and 


defenceless victims of oppression in that island, the undersigned 


respectfully but carnestly request, that the government of Spain 
will not allow any sentence which may be passed in Cuba upon 
the negros to whom this statement has reference, to be exccuted 
until a full account of the procecdings which may take place 
against them be submitted to the consideration of the home 
government. 

The undersigned also entreat the government of Spain to cause 
legal proceedings to be instituted against Ruiz and Montes for a 
violation of Spanish law, and of the sacred principles of humanity 
and justice, in purchasing slaves who had been illegally imported; 
and also that the officers whose duty it is to protect the rights of 
slaves should claim as freemen, all those unhappy individuals at 
present in Cuba who have been introduced contrary to law. 

It is respectiully submitted, that in this manner will the slave- 
trade, which has so long keen continued to a fearful extent in 
Cuha, and which also exists in Puerto Rico, in defiance of Hees 
law and the reprobation of all good men, be eftectually discou- 
raged; while the conduct recommended in the case of the protec- 
tors of slaves, can alone procure for them a confidence in their 
honest and conscientious protection of that unhappy class of 
persons, confided to so great an extent to their guardianship. 

GEORGE W. ALEXANDER, 
BENJAMIN WIT Ex. 


We cannot insert without much gratification, the following 
letter from the Rev. II. M. Waddell, of the Scottish mission in 
Jamaica; not only on account of the contribution it accompanies 
tu the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, but far more on 
account of the excellent sentiments it expresses on behalf of the 
members of his flock. 


Little River St. James's uma ica, November 10th, 1840. 

Sin. —I wrote to you in the month of May last, informing you of the 
desire felt by the members of the Scottish Missionary Church of this 
place to assist your admirable Society in its operations, by contributions 
of money, and by such other mcans as were in their power. I gave you 
at the same time some information as to the good working of freedom in 
this part of Jamaica, both for servants and masters. On the part of the 
members of the church, I now beg to present the inclosed collection of 
forty-six pounds ten shillings currency, in a bill of exchange tor twenty 
eight pounds sterling, drawn on the Treasurer of the Scottish Missionary 
Society in Edinburgh. ‘They wish it to be received as a small proot of 
their gratitude, for the exertions your Society. made in time past to obtain 
their treedom, and of their desire that other countries, still suffering under 
bondage, may benefit by your labours on their behalf. Thev desire me 
also to assure you, and through you, all their friends in Great Britain, 
that they highly value the many great benefits which they have received 
by the late happy change in their circumstances. The hardships wlich 
some of them have occasionally to endure, arising from their former con- 
dition as slaves, they reckon as nothing compared with the blessings they 
enjoy as freemen, and it is their desire to bear such difficulties in christian 
patience, aware that no condition of life is without trials of one kind or 
another. ’ ; 

They are exceedingly grieved to learn, that, owing to the falling off in 
the crops in some parts of the country, their friends in Britain, who paid 
so much for their freedom, should ulso have to pay double price now for 
sugar, and that the poor should be unable to procure it, whereas, it should 
come to them cheaper end more plentifully ; and they are determined a3 
far as in them lies, that no complaints shall lie against them on this score. 
They can sav however with truth, tbat, on nearly all the estates where 
they reside, the crops during the past year have been very good, larger 
than the year before, and nearly an average with preceding years. On 
the few estates in this neighbourhood where it has fallen off, they are bold 
to sav, and I am able to confirm the statement, that the fault did not he 
chiefy with them. They know that peaceable, regular, and industrious 
habits are the best for them to pursue ; and it is their determination to 
behave in sucha proper manner, that the report of their good conduct 
may promote the cause of freedom among the slaves in other countries. 
l remain, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, in the name of the 
Presbyterian church, Mount Zion, 


J. II. Tredgold, Esq. - II. M. Wappstt. 


WE have now to introduce another witness to the misdeeds of the 
Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, in the person of Colonel 
Skerrett, who was the company’s commissioner at Gongo Soco, 
from 1829 to 1835. His anxiety to represent in the best light his 
own proceedings, and those of Mr. II. L. Bayly, who is his 
nephew, is very natural, and we shall cntcr into no controversy 
on this part of the subject. Our readers will not fail to observe 
how very careful Colonel Skerrett is to speak of no periad, cither 
before or after that ot his own commissionership ; nor will he 
fail to recollect the authority—it is that of his own lips—on 
which we state his conviction, that, however pure and bene- 
volent was his own administration, atrocities fully bearing out 
Mr. Kentish’s statements have existed at Gongo Soco. It will be 
observed also, that Colonel Skerrett admits the existence of much 
evil under his own administration, which he was not able to cor- 
rect. But chietly remarkable is the very heavy charge which he 
brings agninst tlie directors of the company, in relation to the 
promised freedom of the children from birth, and the pledged 
emancipation of well conducted slaves. This isan aggravated item 
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in the account, and shews that the directors cling to the system 
of slavery with a determined grasp, even against their interest, 
and that of the shareholders. Colonel Skerrett’s testimony will 
now satisfy liberal and christian” share-holdcrs, that nothing 
in the laws of Brazil hinders the emancipation of slaves. 

It has long been known that not only tlie mines of the Imperial 
Brazilian, but those also of the other mining associations in Brazil 
are wrought by slave-labour. Unexpectedly, however, we have 
alighted on an official confirmation of this fearful fact, in the slive- 
trade corrrespondence laid on the table of parliament during the 
last session. It occurs in a despatch from Sir George Jackson and 
Mr. Grigg, the British commissioners at Rio de Janeiro, to Lord 
Palmerston, and is as follows :— | 

“Jn a despatch from Her Majesty’s Commissioners, diated the 10th 
August, 137, it was stated that the property of the Candonga Mining 
Company in this country was, by express instruction of the Association 
in London, to be worked wholly, or as much as posible, by hired negror. 
We since learn that this has been found impracticable, and that this 
Company now goes into the market for its slave-labour, like any other 
establishment.” 

We attach considerable importance to this intimation, We 
ather frum it that the proceedings of the Mining associations 
hive become matter of official observation and report to British 
functionaries in Brazil; and that, if they have been so onee, they 
may be so again. Why could not these gentlemen, who know so 
well how the works of the Candonya company are carried on, and 
state So clearly that it“ goes into the market for its slave labour 
like any other establishment,” ascertain and report the procced- 
ings in this respect of the ether companies also? And why, 
further, could they not know and report the number of slaves 
held by cach establishment, together with the particulars of their 
elle eae and the parties actually implicated in this felonious 
weach of the law of England? Certainly the attention of the 
Foreign secretary should be directed to this matter; and his lord- 
ship should feel that he has within his reach a number of British 
subjects, who have been guilty of several thousand distinct 
felonics of the most revolting kind. Ought Lord Palmerston to 
suffer these criminals to go unpunished? More especially when 
their felonious proceedings are still going on, and, if unchecked, 
will become indefinitely enlarged? We cannot think that his 
lordship will be inattentive to so important a matter, especially 
when the fact is thus officially brought under his notice. Deter- 
mined as he has shewn himself to prevent the slave-trade being 
carried on by other nations, he cannot surely be indifferent to the 
criminal advantage taken of it by British subjects, 

In addition to this appeal to Lord Palmerston, however, it is a 
not unimportant advantage to have on official authority a fact 
even previously notorious. Let the public remember that the 
Candonga Mining company “ goes into the market for its 
slave-labour, like any other establishment” in Brazil. Here 
is crime both moral and legal—iman-stealing and felony— 
charged on them officially by British functionaries. Are 
they going to do nothing to clear themselves?! Shall there be 
found no means of prosecuting them for the penalties to which 
they have subjected themselves? Are they to hear nothing of 
this in the Imperial parliament? They will do well to prepare 
themselves for their defence. both in the House of Commons, and 
before the tribunal of their country. 


Sick our last we have received a paper containing a full report 
of the anti-emigration meeting held at Limerick, We have 
received also Mr. O'Connell's speech against West India aud Texas 
emigration at one of the repeal meetings. Mr. Richard Allen of 
Dublin, has got into a correspondence with the Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, to whom Lords John Russell and Morpeth 
have referred the letters which that gentleman had addressed to 
them. The Commissioners have requested Mr. Allen to “give 
his reasons for the charges he las made, in order that they may 
procced with an investigation of the circumstances under which 
this emigration is conducted.’ r. Allen's reply, which is 
Vigorous and to the point, is egntained in one of the papers on our 
table; we shall hear, perhaps, something further from the Com- 
missioners, By an extract quoted from some London paper (the 
name is not given) which we confess we had not seen, it appears 
that the new West India emigration company have sent one, and 
are about to send other cargoes of emigrants from our shores. 
They are. however, if the fact be so, proceeding very quictly ; but 
the Anti-slavery committee, doubtless, will not be asleep on the 
subject. We have noticed also the formation in Ircland of 
a most respectable West Indies and Texas anti-emigration com- 
mittee. We are tempted to extract from Mr. Allen’s letter to the 
commissioners, the following statement of two of the intended 
emigrants hy the Robert Kerr. The milk of a cow“ is a capital 
hit. But it is all alike. 


* Tim Connell examined, and saith—He went to Mr. White's office; 
got a paper, Remarks for the Information of Emigrants;' had no money 
to give as a deposit; if he had, would have been entered by paying 1l 
sterling for each member of his family; has a wife and five children ; 
required security from him before he would enter him; got such in the 
person of Martin Organ, a butter buyer, who signed his name in seven 
different places in a book, to the amount of 121. 128, or 368. cach for the 
family; was promised a free passage and diet for self and family, and from 
the diy he landed at Jamaica ls. 6d. per day, equal to 28. bd. Jamaica 
currency, his eldest son to get the same. 

“The other inducements, as in the printed advertisements, were held 
out, such as the oatmeal an! herrings, milk of a cow, &e.. Ac, 
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„No remarks were made to him respecting the distance. nor the dif- 
ficulty of returning; no inquiry made as to his state of health, orir he 
were fit for such labour. 

% James Enright, wife and one child, states that he went to the agent“ 
office in Limerick; was told he would be very comfortable if he went to 
Jamaica; would get on landing 6 ewt. meal, J brl. herrings, the milk or 
a cow or 2. per day; that it was a very good country ; world havea 
comfortable good place, and Is. Gd. per day, British currency, five days 
in the weck; that it was a wholesome good place; made noirngury about 
his health. nor that of his wite and child; did not tell him of the cistance, 
nor the diticulty of getting back; did not ask him was he any way tiea- 
pacitated from work; the only persons he saw were very distressed 
persons offering for passage; further states Mr. White told hin he might 
change his employer in eighteen months, it he did not like him; bet did 
not think he was to be bound for that time; gave as his security John 
Coleman, a pensioner, in the sum of 4“. 12s., tor hunselt amv all 
the information he got was in favour ot going; in conclusion, he stated he 
knew no more about the country than the child unborn.” 

emer 

Tar Jamaica papers supply us with the communications of 
Lord John Russell to the governor of Jamaica, for the benefit of 
the house of assembly. We have given the substance ot them 
in another place, and think they will be read with satisfaction as 
far as they go. The house is said to be very busy in the work of 
amendment, with very little speech-making., Out of forty-five 
members, however, of which the house consists, sixteen are 
absent. 

The official communication from Lord John Russell to the 
West India governors, on the subject of emigration from Sierra 
Leone, is found among the papers communicated tothe Jama ica 
house of asscuubly by Sir C. Metcalfe. We insert it below. 

Dorvenme-steert, Vth of Jure, 1540. 

Sir,— transmit to vou enclosed a copy of a despatch which T have re- 
ecived from the governor of Sierra Leone, reporting the wich witch is 
entertained be many of the Maroons and original settlers of that colony to 
immigrate to the West Indies, and have to desire that vou will transmit 
to me any information which you may consider likely to be acceptable to 
governor Doherty, in explanation of the advantages which inigar he 
placed within the reach of any able-bodied natives ot Africa, who may be 
desirous of transferring their labour to Jamaica, 

l have, Ac. (Sigued) 

The Right Hon. Sir C. Metealte. 

Extract from a communication from the governor of Sierra Leone to 
the Right Honourable the Secretary of Suve tor the Colonies. 

At this moment it likewise happens that many of the XI. rom and 
settler population, having been intormed of the encouragement iven to 
immigration in Prinidad and others of the West Indies, express tae wih 
and purpose of removing thither with their families, curt, in day opinion 
nothing ought to be dane to discourage their departure, winch. it, as they 
conceive, it would be beneficial ta themselves, wonld undonbted!e be not 
less so to the colony. But Tam desirons of knowing from sour lord-hip 
what course it would be advisable for me to pisue, in the event of any 
considerable number of liberated Africans being mducod be thew examp'e 
to decide upon removing likewise to the same part of the word, 

T have. Ke. (Signed) R. Donna v. Governor. 


J. Reesenn. 


Under the title of Suggestions for the consideration of those in- 
terested in Jamaica and other West India colonies, we insert to- 
day a paper drawn up and privately circulated hy W. W. Ander- 
son, esq., now in this country from Jamaica, The long experi- 
ence and extensive local knowledge of this gentleman cannot but 
render his suggestions of much practical value, while his well— 
known character, as a firm and enlightened friend of Tiberty and 
the negro, entitles his remarks to the confidence of abolitionists. 
We draw attention particularly to his sentiments on the subject 
of emigration. Jle lays it down expressly, that “the lehanr of 
whites can never be applied to estates with the least cheuce of 
profit.’ We adds, however, “no one, [think, could object to see 
even white emigration, with the object of bringing the high!ands 
into cultivation for the necessaries of Gite’ We hope persons 
who do emigrate from this country will observe this distinction. 
Let them accept no offer to labour on estates; but let them make 
a point of going to the mountains, “ where the climate is pleasant 
and healthtul,” and where, “witha small capital, either of his 
own or lent to him, an emigrant in a good locality cannot) fail of 
1 himself immensely,” by “ cultivating the necessaries of 
ite.“ 


In another column we have inserted extracts from a letter of 
Xr. Colquhoun of St. Lucia, giving a most melancholy account 
of slavery in the French colonies. We here present another ex- 
tract from the same letter, containing a valuable and gratifving 
testimony to the conduct of the peasantry, not only in the islan 
of St. Lucia, but in the West Indics generally. 


© Our friends and yourself will be glad to learn that matters in thi 
colony (St. Lucia) wear a most cheering aspect, only disturbed occasion- 
ally by the scurrilous invectives against all virture and good, issued by a 
miserable and venal faction, who are the worst enemies of the colony. 
The prospect for next crop is excellent, the diminution of crime very 
considerable, and morality, education, aud industry are making rapid 
advances amongst our peasantry. In all the other British islands I am 
certain similar favourable testimony may be borne respecting the deport- 
ment fof the emancipated negros; and I assure you, (and from expe- 
rience aud intimate knowledge I am competent to do so) that. whenever 
the results of freedom have seemed defective, this has been solely caused 
by the ignorance, incapacity, or wilful negligence of the planters them- 
selves. There never existed a more well-di-posed body than the late 
apprentices, and this character they have carned for themselves uncer a 
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most abominable system of persecution, extortion, and deception. Should 
you honour me with further correspondence, I shall furnish you with 
proofs innumerable and irrefragable in support of my assertions: mean- 
time be assured that the people and the cause are worthy of the noblest 
efforts.” 
SAEED 

Tae parliamentary papin on the slave-trade for 1840, afford the 
explanation which has been desired in relation to the treaty 
between Great Britain and Hayti. It appears from them that 
the British government have been negotiating with the various 
powers of the western world, for the conclusion of treaties “ for 
the more effectual suppression of the slave-trade.” Among those 
with which they have been successful is the republic of Hay ti. 
We observe, however, that the Haytian treaty is negotiated with 
a reference to the French consul, and is called a“ treaty of acces- 
sion to the conventions between Great Britain and France for 
suppressing the slave-trade.” This is rather a significant pecu- 
liarity. The treaties in the other cases are simple treaties with 
Great Britain, without any reference whatever to existing con- 
ventions with France, or any other power. 


— — .. 
— — ——— — S a 


Poetrn. 


TO DR. MADDEN, 


ON HIS LEAVING ENGLAND FOR AFRICA. 


God speed thy mission, whatso’er it be! 
One not t'enslave, but rather to set free. 
Tis not to wrong my brother in distress, 
But rather teach the fruits of righteousness. 
Tis not to take the blood-stain'd merchant's gold, 
Or fill with human stores the cursed hold. 
Tis not to break the bond of kindred ties, 
To pierce the heavens with frantic walls and cries; 
To seize the husband—son—the maid—the wite— 
Or dash the youngest offspring out of life. 
O no! we know it—and the world can tell 
Your mission must be one which augurs well 
For Africa! It must be one of love, 
To British freemen dear—and seal‘ above. 
To Atric’s swarthy race some blessing take, 
Some potent charm which may their sufferings break, 
A timely warning to their cruel foes, 
Alleviation to unnumbered woes. 
God speed thy course, and keep thee on thy way, 
Protect, preserve, and bless thee night and day! 
Above the mighty deep—'mid perils there, 
In storms or calms—almighty be His care ! 
JosEPpH SouL. 


Forcian and Colonial Entelligence. 


UNITED STATES. 

Tne ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CoNVENTION.— 
[From the New York Journal af Commerce.] — Reference is made in the 
late Message of the governor of Georgis, and also, we believe, in those of 
the governors of some other slave-bolding states, to a circular letter 
which had been received by their Excellencies from the Anti-slavery 
Convention recently held in Loniton, They complain of the letter as an 
impertinent interference, and also blame Mr. Gates, a member of Congress 
from this state, for franking it. ‘lhe circumstances which led him to do 
this, we understand, were as follows :— Fhe parcel containing the circulars 
was received by a gentleman of this city, who, happening to be with Mr. 
Gates as he was passing through town on his way to Genessee County 
from Washington, requested him to frank them, which be did, without 
knowing their contents, though aware thut they proceeded from the afore- 
said Convention. We, however, do not perceive that the letter contains 
anything very dreadful, especially as it was addressed, not to the slaves, 
nor even to their masters, but to the executive, who, of course, could make 
such disposition of it as he thought proper. Some curiosity will naturally 
be felt to know what the letter is, about which so much noise is made at 
the south. This curiosity we have it in our power to gratify, a copy of 
the letter having been obtained from Governor Pennington of New Jersey, 
as follows :—{ The letter is then inserted.) 

Pena Stravery.—The following letter from the Nobile Chronicle, 
affords a curious insight into the working of the criminal law in the 
United States. It is addressed to the mayor of Mobile by the executive 
department of Virginia: — 

“Sir, —On the 12th of September last, a man calling himself Randolph 
Littlejohn, purchased the following named slaves, who had been con- 
demned to death for offences against the laws of this state, and subse- 
quently reprieved by the governor for sale and transportation beyond the 
limits of the United States ; giving bond in the penalty of 27,000 dollars, 
being 1000 dollars for each slave, conditioned for the transportation of all 
and every of the said slaves beyond the limits of the United States, 
according to the true intent and meaning of the law of Virginia. 

T. this bond aman calling himself William H. Williams is the secu- 
rity. and the governor has received information since the purchase which 
justifies the belief, not only that Williams was the real purchaser, but 
that an attempt will be made to sell the slaves so purchased for transpor- 
tation beyond the limits of the United States, either at New Orleans or 
Mobile. The brig Uncas, Nathaniel Bouthe or Bouche, master, sailed 
from the port of Alexandria on Saturday last, the 10th instant, carrying 
about seventy slaves, some of them the property of Williams, and includ- 
ing the twenty-seven purchased as before-mentioned, under the penal 
ot 1000 dollars each unless transported beyond the limits of the Unite 
State:. 


The governor deeming it incumbent upon him not only to see, as he 
is required to do by the constitutioa, that the laws of his own state are 
faithtully see | within his jurisdiction, but that no injury shall be done 
to any of our sister states by means of such contracts as that referred to, 
has directed me to give you this information, and to request that you will 
cause such measures to be taken at Mobile-as will lead to detection in the 
event of an attempt being made to land or sell the slaves there.” 

In reference to the slaves above spoken of the Bobile Chronicle has 
the following :— 

‘¢ The brig Uncas, with the convict slaves from Virginia, reached the 
bar of our bay yesterday. We do not know exactly what was done by our 
authorities to get rid of them, but we believe that they were prevented 
from traiding here, and that the next place where an attempt will pro- 
babiv be made is New Orleans. The authorities there are doubtless on 
their guard.“ 


WEST INDIES. 


JAMAICA.—THE First IMMIGRANTS FROM THE UNITED Srates.— 
Fourteen of these persons arrived at Kingston on Thursday last, in the 
Isabella from Baltimore—the first fruits ot Mr. Barciay’s mission thereto. 
From what we bave seen ot them they appear rather a superior order of 
people, and better calculated for domestic than field purposes. Larger 
shipments are, however, expected immediately. From the late period at 
which the sub-agent for tbe district, Dr. Paul, received his appointment, 
on preparation had been made for their reception.— Royal Gazette. 


The governor has communicated tothe House of Assembly, various 
despatches, and extracts of despatches, from Lord Joha Russell, trom 
which we take the following :— 

Fisheries’ Bill.— In this act I find that many of its provisions are unne- 
cessarily severe, and that some of the offences which it would’ punish are 
not described with sufficient precision for à penal statute. Under these 
circumstances I have deemed it proper to advise her Majesty to disallow 
this act. 

Kingston Corporation Bill. — This act raises the qualification of candi- 
dates tor the office of common councilman, to an extent which must vir- 
tually exclude the coloured population from the enjoyment of privileges 
from which they should no longer be debarred. . 

Her Majesty's government will not consent to the raising of the quali- 
fication in any shape, either for municipal or parliamentary elections, 
and I have therefore advised her Majesty to disallow thia act. 

Immigration Act.—Her Majesty's government entertain a decided 
repugnance to the introduction into the colonies of jaws for the appren- 
ticeship, tor any term of years, of adult persons. Such laws, as all expe- 
rience shows, are either ineffectual for their purposes, or are rendered 
effectual only by compulsion and terror. Men will not labour strenu- 
ously and cheerfully at a low rate of wages, in fulfilment of contracts 
of this kind, when fully aware that a high rate of wages might be obtained 
if they could procure their discharge from the engagement. They serve 
grudgingly and ill, and the result is a constant succession of petty dis- 
putes, ending in the disappointment of the hopes and plans of the em- 
ployer; or it, to escape this consequence, the law provides compulsory 
means for enforcing the performance of the engagement, the compulsion 
must be so prompt, formidable, and decisive, as to render the servitude 
under apprenticeship distinguishable in name rather than in reality from 
the state of slavery. This dilemma has practically arisen as otten as the 
experiment has been tried. English apprentices hired for a term of years 
in the Australian colonies, under the authority of acts of parliament 
which authorized such hirings, have invariably been discharged after,a 
short time as useless. The labour of slaves is profitable only because the 
owner possesses the means of instant punishment. The labour of con- 
victs has been profitable, exactly in proportion as the dread of penalties 
imposed by the magistracy could be brought to bear on them. 

For these reasons, I think that no contract of service under the Immi- 
gration Act should ever be made for more than twelve months; or if 
entered into for a longer period, it should be a part of the agreement, 
that the service should cease at any time after the expiration of the twelve 
months, if either party should give three months’ notice of his determi- 
nation to dissolve the engagement. The master and the servant would 
thus mect and act towards each other in the spirit and under the motives 
of treemen. On the side ot the servant, while yet a stranger in the island, 
there would, during the first year, be many inducements to prove his 
capacity for useful labour, and to conciliate the good will of his master. 
On the side of the master, there would, from the first, be powerful mo- 
tives for securing the confidence and attachment of his servant. There 
would not be, on the one side, the dejection produced by the prospect of a 
long service, employed in working out a debt, and on the other side, there 
would not be, the indifference to the feelings of the servant, which the 
conscious security of retaining his services might so readily engender. 
The first year past in the interchange of good offices on either side, would 
probably lead toa lasting and voluntary engagement, and the power of 
dissolving the contract would probably be found the most effectual secu- 
rity for its real continuance. 

You will, in whatever manner may appear to you best calculated to 
produce the desired result, make known to the legislature of Jamaica 
that such are the views of her Majesty's government on this subject, and 
that they will not be able to advise the Queen to sanction this act, unless 
it shall be amended in such a manner as to limit to twelve months the 
duration of any apprenticeship, or contract for service, into which the 
immigrants may enter; or at any rate to provide, that, after the expiration 
of twelve months, either party may put an end to the contract by giving 
three months’ notice. 

Crimini Law B.. This very important act was unaccompanied by 
any report from the Attorney General; and, when it was at length sup- 
plied at the desire of my predecessor, it simply stated that the act car- 
ried on the progressive assimilation of the island law to that of England.” 

It appears, however, that this act is open to very serious objection: 
Among misdemeanours to be punished by imprisonment with or withou: 
hard labour, are enumerated “any djsturbance at any place of publ. 
amusement,’ open and notorious lewdness,” publicly exposing the 
naked person in an indecent posture,” ‘ forestalling, regrating, or en- 
grossing,” having enclosed any open or enclosed ground with intent 
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there to aid or abet, or assist any person or persons illegally to destroy, 
take, or kill game.” Some of these, as forestalling, regrating, and engross- 
ing, cannot I conceive properly be considered offences to be prosecuted ; 
N as open and notorious lewdness, are too vaguely defined; and others, 
such as any disturbance at a place of public amusement, ought nat to be 
visited with the infamous punishment of hard labour. opens also, that 
bi or poly is in the catalogue of misdemeanoors, while it is con- 
sidered felony by the British law. Another serious obiection to this act 
. is, that it creates capital offences in escaping a second time from prison 
and being at large after a sentence of transportation. 

Fire Arns Act.—The Act, No. 336, for registering fire arms is, as 
you observe, revived in opposition to Lord Glenelg's instructions of 4th 
July, 1838; and moreover, instead of being passed for four years, like the 
last corresponding act, is perpetual in its duration. I must request you 
to propose its amendment. 

Vagrant Act.—The Act, No. 315, on the subject of vagrancy, is 
reported by you to be founded on the Order in Council of 7th September, 
1838, and to contain most of the provisions of that order. I observe, 


however, some important deviations from that model. The terms of 


imprisonment are considerably lengthened. The definition of vagrancy 


is greatly enlarged. In one case it is declared an act of vagrancy if a 
man shall run away from his wife and children, so as to leave them bur- 


thensome to any individual. Rogues and vagabonds may, under this act, 
be committed to labour on the public streets and highways. In the 
absence of a police officer any man is authorized to arrest a Vagrant, and 
a record of conviction by a justice of the peace is to be admitted as 
evidence on a second conviction in aggravation of the punishment. What- 


ever may be the causes of these deviations from the model, they are at 


least unexplained; and the tendency of all of them is to render the law, 
more severe and stringent. 


Sin C. METCALFE’3 EQUAL JUSTICE.—A policéman in St. Thomas 
in the Vale, whilst serving a summons on a labourer, observed a fowling- 
piece lying over the man’s bed; suspecting it had not been registered, he, 
on his return, mentioned the circumstance to the magistrate. He was 
ordered instantly to go back (withoutany warrant, or written authority) 
scize on the gun, and bring it to the magistrate. This was done; the 
labourer was cited to appear; confessed to non · registration; was fined 
40s. (we believe, ) and the fowling-piece confiscated. Shortly after this 
occurrence, a respectable person, that is, a man with a white skin, was 
charged before the same magistrate, associated with two others, with some 
matter of assault, and firing off a pistol or pistols. In the course of the 
investigation, it was admitted by the defendant that these fire arms’ 
were not registered according to law. At the conclusion of the proceed- 
ing, the two associate justices urged upon their senior colleague that he 
ought, in common fairness, to adopt the same steps towards this res- 
pectable person, as he had done towards the labourer. But in vain—he 
turned a deaf ear to all their remonstrances— the law wus not intended 
to affect the respectuble part of the community.“ - We have since learned 
that the upright, intelligent, and impartial magistrate that acted this part, 
was no other than Ma. PETER Garnriaues.—Colonial Reformer. 


Tae Rev, T. E. Warp.—In this prosecution for obstructing the 
police in the execution of their duty in the matter of the Africans, which 
18, no doubt, fresh in the recollection of our readers, 
Mr. Ward suffered a signal defeat. It appeared that the whole of the 
proceedings against the Africans were illegal; and that, had the right 
parties been tried, Messrs. Chrystie, his Policemen, and Mr. Vermont, 


Ought to have been put to the bar of their country for their unlawful and 
Unwarrantable conduct.”—Baptist Herald. 


Barsapos.—What may be done under the administration of Sir Evan 

cGregor ? —Two poor men, William Morris and George Leacock, 
Mr. Alexander Morris, another planter, magistrate, and member of as- 
sembly, Placed at the bar of his court, without any summons or pre- 
zous notice of the charge to be brought aguinst them, and convicted them 
in penalties of £50 each, for :educing away labourers from the island! 

he poor men gave notice of their intention to appeal against this illegal 
proceeding—the very conviction itselr being unsustained by evidence such 
as the law of the case required; but, as th 
the charge against them, or of the inte 


a their trial, they were unprovided with sureties, and in consequence were 
r ito gaol, and kept there (Mr. Morris retusing to furnish them copies 
F ! e proceedings against them)—one for eleven and the other for cight 

ays. The Court ot Appeal, on their petition, quashed the proceedings 
against them, and liberated them from Prison. But thatis all the redress 
they can get; and Mr, Morris, for any check that this will have on his 


TA feat do the same thing again to-morrow, and every day of his 


ation of the magistrate to put them 


Anticua—Extract of a Letter from W. Thabo 

ANTI : u, Esq., to 

sur. Sturge, dated Nov. 19th, 1840 -—« Our labourers are busily 1 

im cleaning the cane for the next crop, and opening lands for 1842. ‘Task 

9 8 is the order of the day, opening lands at 18. 3d. per 100 cane holes. 
now of two Persons earning £1 48. 9d. currency in two days, at weeding 
young canes. Ile prospect for the next crop is cheering after the 

Severe drought, it will however be late, generally speaking. I may say all 


&5 are going on well. The laws, with perh : 
are fairly administered—the village ove perhaps some few exceptions, 


are purchasing lands wherever an op 
o proprietors are almost disposed to dis 


— a 


the enemies of 


ey had no previous notice of 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


IN LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Should any inaccuracy be discovered in this List, the Secretary will feel obliged 


Donations. Ann. Sub. 


. e £ s. d. 
Allen, Stafford, Cowper-street . a us 2 2 0 
Allen, William, Plough-court . E A 20 0 
Friends per Ditto 16 4 6 
Bax, Thomas, Bishopsgate-stree e ° 1 1 0 
Beaumont, John, N orthampton-square . 1090 
Bennet, George, Hackney ũ . «© « 8 2 0 1 10 
Betts, Lucy, Islington ä e` œ . . 010 0 
Booth Isaac, Hackney . . « . . 1 0 0 
Bowsar, William, Parsons-street, Wellclose-square 2 2 0 
Brooks, William, Islington ° 010 0 
Birchall, S. J., Doctors Commons ‘ 1 1 0 
Birchall, S. J., ditto . . . . ; 11 0 
Buxton, Sir T. F. Spitalfields. . 1010 0 
Campbell, Lieut.-Colonel, Whitebal!. 8 ; 11 0 
Clarke, John, Moorgate-street ° 1 0 
Collected at Exeter Hall 69 6 3 
Cooper, Joseph Lawrence, Pountney-lane 2 2 0 
Delegate, A, per Robert Forster . 100 0 0 | 
Ewart, William, M. P., Pall Mall i 5 0 0 
Friends, per H. Sterry ; +- « 010 0 
Friend, A 5 4 8 š i r š 010 0 
Gilbart, J. W., London and Westminster Bank. 3 3 0 
Gilkes, Alfred, Spitalfields ` ; 2 R 10 0 
Grimshaw, William, jun., Goswell-street R 010 6 
Gurney, W. B., Abingdon- street i . 10 10 0 
Harvey, Robert, Gracechurch-street 3 11 0 
Hinton, Rev. J. II., A. II., Finsbury- terrace E 1 10 
Hubbert, John, Hull-street, St. Lukes . . 0 10 0 
Johnson, Robert. Watling-street è 5 5 0 ; 
Kinder, Mr., 9, Cheapside ` 8 0 10 0 
Latchmore, John, Laytou's- buildings, Borough 1 a 
Lecesne, L. C., Fenchurch- buildings 8 ‘ 2 2 0 
Lister, D., Berketey-square . - 1010 0 
Livesay, Thomas, ‘Triangle, Hackney : - 200 
Lushington, Right Hon. Sir Stephen, M. P. 10 10 0 
Lushington, Charles, M. P. j : 1 1 0 
Masters, H. W., Wilson-street, Finsbu š 1 1 0 
Neatby, Josepb, Kennington ° x 500 2 3 0 
Norton, Thomas, jun., Bermondsey 7 . 11 0 
Oborn, N., Guildſord- street, East A . 010 0 
Oliver, James, Newington-causewa ‘ . 1 1 O 
Palmer, Edward, High-street Southwark ° 110 
Peek, James, Love-lane : Í : 5 5 0 110 
Poile, Rev. W. F., Ampton- street, Grays-inn Road 0 10 0 0 10 0 
Post, Jacob, Islington : . . -1210 0 1 1 O 
Robarts, Henry, Conduit. street i ° 10 10 0 
Robinson Joseph P., Leadenhall-street . 1 1 0 
Savory, Joseph, Cornhill : ‘ 5 0 0 1100 
Sheppard, Charles H., Pump-court, Temple . 11 0 
Smith, Ebenezer, Bitliter-square F 1 1 0 
Smith, Rev. Dr. J. P., Homerton 3 . 1 1 0 
Sterry, Henry, Borough . ° ° 3 3 0 
Sterry, Richard, Ditto . ° 110 
Sterry, Joseph, Ditto $ . : 2 2 0 
Sterry, Joseph, jun., Ditto . 11 0 
Struthers, William, Parliament-street - ©1010 0 
Taylor, William, New Ormond-street ‘ 500 2 2 0 
Thompson, Thomas, Keppel-street . 11 0 
Thorowgood, S., IIoundsditch e 10 O 
Tredgold, J. II., Wellelose- square ° 1 1 0 
Tuckett, Henry, South-street z 11 0 
Warner, John, Jewin-street e 200 
W. 8. . : . . „ - 3 0 0 
The following are the names of friends who have contributed to the Fund 
7 of the Society, but their addresses are unknown. 
Brown, G. B. a : : á 5 5 0 
Brown, Henry Knibbs . . 2 «© 5 5 0 
Everett, a4. A ‘ ‘ 1 oa 
Fletcher, Edmund š è 10 0 0 
Griffin, N. 8 8 - 19 0 
Langton, Mr. ° : ` . 5 0 0 
Mills, Samuel K e - 500 
Parker, F. G., x . 1 0 O 
Pryor, James ; . 0 5 0 
Ramsay, Rev. S., A. NI. . ° 010 0 
Robinson, Samuel a 5 - 0 10 0 
Robinson, George . ° . 010 0 
Smith, Elizabeth . . . . 010 C 
Walker, S., per G. W. Alexander . ; . 1010 0 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE COUNTIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, &c. 
(Exclusive of those in London and its Vicinity.) 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Ampthill 
May, Samuel ; ‘ 10 0 
Bedford. 
Alliott, Rev. Williag . , - 0 5 0 
An Absent Friend . . "e" 1 0 0 
Kilpin, Tbomas, and Son e e « .« 100 
Laugley, Miss . ` 1 0 
Livins, George P. ; : $ : - 100 
Malden, Ebenezer . ` ` 7 0 5 0 
Manning, William. . . . 00 10 0 
Metcalfe, C. J. (Roxton) . š . 200 
Metoalſe, C. J. Jun. Do. 22 0 0 
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Donations Ann. Sub. Donations. Ann. Subs. 
2 * d, . * . £s. d. £ s. d. 
Metcalfe, C. J. Jun., ſor Cans: Church, Roxton 1 0 0 Truro. 
Metcalfe, John r r > 1 0 0 James, S. ° ° . ` . „ 2-10 0 
Metcalfe, Mrs. and Miss r è è 8 10 0 James, J.’ 8 r . r 4 210 0 
Sharman, A. . . i . n Tweedy, William : . ° . - 220 
Smith, Mrs. W illiam å ‘ r . F i 1 1 0| CUMBERLAND. 
Leighton Buzzard. Carlisle. 
Grant, John ° è ° è r 10 0 O Ferguson, Joseph . ° ° è ° 5 0 0 
BERKSHIRE end, George Head. P 4 x . 50 0 0 10 0 0 
Farringdon. Sutton, Lydia . . . > - 11 0 
Reynolds, Jane Š š e ° ° „ 100 0 Cockermouth. 
Reading. i Brown, Joseph > . : ° BSG 
Willis, John n ` ; > r 1 0 0 Harris, Jonathan A $ a è . 010 0 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Spencer, Jeremiah é á ° > e 
Olney. f Penrith. 
Bass, Henry . - E 2 „ 00 2 8 Wauchope, Capt. R. N. 2 0 0 
Bell, Sheppard . . . 300 Wauchope, Master W. Box, for the ‘extine- 23 
Eccles, Rev. Mr. R. C. P., Weston Underwood 0 5 0 tion of slavery ° è à T a RE 
Gauntlett, Samuel 8 x > è 010 0 Whitehaven. 
Gribble, Rev. C. B. A. M. 4 ° ; .050ü 0100 Bell, Joseph. $ . 5 A 03 0 
Killingworth, John . ° ° i k 5 0 Forster, Ralph. s ° Š š . 010 0 
Killingworth, William 7 . ° . 0 50 Gordon, Thomas ‘ ` 1 A 0530 
Killingworth, Thomas ‘ : . . Miller, Joseph . V sa é à „ 1 1 | 
Longland. G. . N . . . 0 5 O Nicholson, William F. $ ‘ 010 6 
Maltby, Hugh See me at ee Re A Pei er ee BD 0 
Morris, Rev. John . . . G 0 2 6 Rundleson, William é A A Š 1 
Old James ‘ š ° e ° 8 010 0 Spencer, John ° š ° ‘ „ 2 LOR 
Palmer, Joseph . e e. 010 0 Turnass, Hannah 4 „ N. 
Palmer, Mary 8 0 2 6 Wilkinson, Jobn H o'a ‘ ‘ . 010 0 
Perry, James. Lavendon 0 5 0 Wilkinson, William . > „ 90 10 0 
Raban, Sophia y è è ° . 050 Woodville, Rebekah ° . . . 010 0 
Smith, Anne Hopkins s a „ 100 0 0 5 0 0 DERBYSHIRE. 
Smith, Elizabeth . ° . „ S ° 010 0 Chesterfield. ° 
Swannell, William, Weston . a . 050 Prince, Dr. ê 8 è 010 0 
Talbot, John II. , . ä Friends, per ditto i 5 3 2 2 0 
Talbot, John š r s 3 Š s 1 0 0 Derby. 
Taylor, John . . > . * s +, 0 5 0 Steer, John r. z 8 . 010 0 
Whitlock, James è ° > s é 02 6 DEVON. 
Woodroffe, Joseph ‘ j ° è „ Exeter. 
CAMBRIDGESILIRE. A. B. a” RPE 
Cambridge. A Child’s Offering e o „ . 0 0 4 
A Friend, at Queen's College . F 110 Alexander, Daniel P ° : r è 010 0 
A Friend, at St. John’s College. . P s3 t -0 Another Child’s Offering. . „ ° 00 4 
% „ ee eh Sr BE A Friend, per Mrs. Glyde „ „ 0 S e 
Bond, Joseph A K a 2 a 0 5 O Balle, ‘Thomas ° „ . . ° 0 530 
Brimley, A. G. e : 100 Binham, Miss Esther . : . „ 
Calthrop, Rev. J. II. ‘ . ° ot 1 9 Colson, JW. ° ° $ $ ° 010 0 
Chaplin, J. R., Fulbourn . + 14 0 0 Cross, hoy € © 1410 0 
Dee, W. II. š ; è . y « 5 0 Davis, 5. . . S . . . 010 0 
Hura We Ss — 90910 9 Drewe, William F W eae © ae” 11 0 
Forster, Richard . ê A z á =- 3 00- T10 Dymond, Robert ‘ è ‘ 10 0 
Forster, Edward i Š å ° A 0.10 0 beri John e . . ‘ e 10 0 
Golshead, James, Jun. ; š s . 010 Q E. ame ‘ r P % 02 6 
Graham, Rev. J., D. D). A à ‘ 1 0 0 a R. A . 5 ° P „ 100 
Gunning, F. J. ‘ 5 5 >. 1 0. 0 Glyde, Mrs. ° . ° : . T E 
Hall, Rev., F. R., D. D. b ‘ e 1 8 Godfrey, Major à ° ° : è 1 0 0 
Hurrell, Swank. « <« ‘ P . 010 0 Jacomb T. . . . . . - 010 0 
Jobnson, Elijah . > > > 0 5 0 Knott, Thomas 1 1 0 
Johnston, R. > A š 5 š . 020 0 Ladies’ Auxiliary Society, per kira. 8. J. 1 
Lee, Professor A 8 s ~ 1 0 0 Dymond x y ES à W 
Ritter, James - $ g A „ 1 i 9 J.ee, William A á ý 5 š 100 
Proctor, John . ‘ ; A š s 010 0 Macgowan, Dr. E. ° s . ° 3 i 00 
Rott, Rev. Robert 8 ° s = . 010 0 M: ackintosh, J., Sen. 10 0 
Shippey, W. and E. A ‘ P 010 0 Neyle, Mrs. Catherine, per Miss M. Dymond 010 0 
Wood, Thomas . 3 r à s „50 aN Ottley, Drury s è S 
Wisbeach. Palk, John . . e > a e 1 0 0 
Dawbarn, Robert : . ° 1 0 0 Pope, Rev. J. W. . i è . . 010 6 
England, William, M. D. x ; z - 10 0 Sawer, F., Sen. $ A $ > 1 1 0 
Holmes, John ene . . 100 Sercombe, J. C. and ő; . . . . 11 0 
Jackson, E. ‘ Š 100 Sheppard, J. ‘ Š $ ‘ A . 010 0 
Jackson, Rev. Jeremiah ° ° > è 076 Sparkes, Thomas T. P 5 A é 010 0 
Leach, Henry (Mayor) N TE ay M. Sparkes, Sarah b a E 11 0 
Leach, Matthew . s ° e ° 010 0 Sparkes, Rachael 2 1 0 
Metcalfe, Charles, jun. à A . . 010 0 Stabback, the Misses, per “Miss Sparkes on, . 2 
Peatling, Thomas $ è ‘ x 010 0 Sundry Donations, per Miss M. Dymond 0 10 0 
Peckover, William ‘ ; ò 5 0 0 Treftrey, Henry š ; A A ` 1 0 0 
Stanton, Stephen ë s ‘ è 10 0 Were, Joseph . è f ° é 8 1 
Usill, A. 8 P ; å . 100 Westlake, Bobert . ° ° é ; 0 5 0 
Usill, J. . 8 5 ° 1 0 0 Milo, . . è 7 . á „5 1 L 
Weatherhead, J. | A 4 z 1 0 0 Wilkey, J. F. : x ‘ a è 1 0 0 10 
Wherry, R. . à . z 019 Q Wilkey, Sarah. ‘ 8 3 : . 010 0 
Whitshed, J., M. D. ERE Ta © OS Wilkinson, W. H. r ae, O 3 
CORNWALL. Hazlewood. 
Burncoose. Peek, Richard. ‘ è 5 Š 3 8 1 0 1 1 0 
Williams, J. jun. n é ° ° 12 0 0 2 0 0 Heavitree. 
Camborne. Wright, Miss. F ; ; «| 1 1 0 
Budge, John z f . r 0 3. Modbury. 5 
Liskeard. Prideaux, George J . 3 < 90 5 0 
Abbott, Samuel . . . . . 0 10 0 Plymouth. 
Allen, John è é ° x ° s 1) Or White, James ò j 5 s š 0 10 0 
Allen, Franck r 43 s ‘ 010 0 Spiceland. 
Bowden, John ° . š i 0 5 D Friends, per W. Fry T ° ° . 117 0 
Brown, Solomon . ° ° ° è 010 0 Uffculm. 
Bustin, Jacob . . - . se 5,9 Milward, Thomas . ° ` . 010 0 
Elliott, John r À . è ‘ 010 0 DORSETSHIRE. 
Jackson, Clement . ° . . . 010 0 Marnbull. 
Kingston, Ann ee „ OO Hatcher, J. A ay ey Se S 
Rundle, Samuel ` ° ° à „ 00 Poole i 
Sansom, James . . . . . 0 5 0 Hine William z 4 a 3 eS 4 0 0 11 0 
Wadge, John ; = ° ° ` . 1100 DU RHAM. . 
nae 8 C barles i Barnard Castle. 
N E fe OU - £20 210 Friends, per Rev. W. L. Prattman e. >. 311 4 
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Donations. Ann. Subs. 
£s d. £8 4. ae ar cia 
Bishopwearmouth. . Harford, Summers 3 0 
Richardson, William 1 ; ; . 100 Harwood, Edward : è 7 ° . 1 
Darlincton. Ovens, Paulina ° 8 . ° . 1 1 0 
Backhouse, Edward 5 : . 5 0 0 Reynolds, Hannah © , ° è e 
Backhouse, Jonathan © . . 70 0 0 ‘Thomas Georges . 25 0 0 
Pease, Joseph, Sen. 110 0 0 Cirencester. 
Pease, Elizabeth . : J EN . 5 00 Auxiliary Society” per F. Brewin, Trea- 
Sams, Joseph . š 8 > - è 1 1 0 saurer n ; ; ‘ ‘ r - 10 0 0 
North Shields. Clifton. 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Society 1 : „ 10 0 0 Guilleband, Rev. PP. 8 - > 10 10 0 1 1 0 
Sunderland. : Lindoe, Dr. Š ; . P b . 5 0 0 
Paull, George e 0 e * e 1 1 0 Lindoe, Mrs. bed e e e * 5 0 0 
Ransom, John ‘ 5 å ° . 11 0 Frenchay. 
ESSEX. Tuckett, P. P..... 11 0 
Bard field. Tuckett, Francis è 2 ` ° 8 11 0 
Smith, Joseph . + «© 0 10 0 Gloucester. 
Cbelmsford. Harward, Capt. R.N. e e e e e 1 0 0 
Candler, John S 1 1 0 HAMPSHIRE. 
Christy, Thomas š é è ° - 56 0 0 Alton. 
Clayton, Hollie . . . 2 0 0 Crowley, Hen © e« «© « 10 0 0 
Gray, C. J. kean ee e Crowley, Abraham © >. 5 O00 
Greenwood, M. and8. . è é - 1000 Holmes, William . ° . ° ° 010 0 
Greenwood, E. 8 ‘ s ; 3 0 0 Basingstoke. 
Jobns, W. and T. „ . > 00 Lefroy, C. E., (Westham .)) 10 0 0 
Knight, Ann . : ‘ P 100 Fordingbridge. 
Marriage, Caroline ; 8 ; . 300 Neave, Josiah . . s. e «© ¢ 100 
Marriage, Joseph r ‘ ` 8 3 0 0 Petersfield. 
Marriage, Josepb, Jun. . « 200 Vick, J. O. „ o oe Se. 6 OO. O 
Marriage, Mary ; ‘ 8 8 1 0 0 Southampton. 
Ridley, Willia 3 0 0 Clarke, Thomas, Sen. 2 0 0 
win net sums ° . ° »- 5 0 0 Winchester. ` m 
ills and Perry . . e 10 0 0 Knight, Miss . . .« .«. « « 
Coggeshall. | HEREFORDSHIRE. DOEN ARR 
Doubleday, William, Jun. . . - 010 0 Leominster. 
Kay, Rev. Jobn . . P . e 010 0 Newman, George : 3 2 
Pattisson, Mrs. . A ° $ 1 0 0 Pritchard, John A : 200 eno 
Pattisson, J. W. e ° . . 010 0 Southall, Samuel 7 a" í i 
Colchester. Soutball, Edward P. : : 3 
Auxiliary Society, per the Secretaries . - 70 0 Southall, John i i í ° 22 9 
Bradnack, Dir. 9 10 0 HERTFORDSHIRE. „ ae 
Catchpool, Thomas è é $ - 7 0 0 200 Bedwell Park. 
Catchpool, Mrs. . x ; ; 3 0 0 Smith, Sir C. E., Bart. 5 5 0 
Chaplin, John (Lexden) . r : . 010 o Harpenden. ° j 
Cross, W iliam : š ° ° 1 0 0 Curtis, James 2 1 , 
Cross, John 5 r ° . . . 010 0 Hertford. ° 11 0 
Esdell, J. C. © e e œ .«. 0 5 0 Cole, Joseph . ; : 010 0 
F enton, F, ° ° ° ° ° - 050 Lucas, James R ` 4 
Francis, W. W. è ‘ . ‘ 5 2 0 0 Lucas, Elizabeth and Susan e ` wane 
arnon, Mrs. . . . . . - 0 5 0 Manser, William A 7 i a a 
Gubb, Jonathan, (Lexden) . . 2 0 0 Pollard, William f 3 f 010 9 
Knight, Thomas e. 6© e + 010 0 Shillitoe, Richard . ioe 
Levett, Robert, (Birch) ° . è 2 0 0 Squire, Henry . : ° Š 0 5 0 
Marriage, Edward . . . 0 0 Hitchin. n en 
I S, onn „ 0 e ° * ° 500 Auxiliar i 5 = 
Papillon, Mre. E., (Lexden) . . `. saol Mie Oe a 0 
Rowe, Mrs. ù ; - 050 Manser, James P. : 
1 George . è : ° å . 200 are. ` " 010 0 
‘abor, James $ è ` . 010 0 Cranstone, Geo 
Taylor, John. Jun, g r á 8 010 0 Hooper, Maria De Horne j 2 i ` ore 0 
8 Thurley . A è ° è 1 0 0 Messer, Joseph . . ; 5 Fe 5 
ead. uire, Joseph H ° 
Friends at ° í à ° . 2 0 0 HUNTINGDON. i aa : : 010 0 
aster on Houghton. ; 
ight, Thomas. í 5 8 . 1 0 Brown, Potts : 5 l 
Marriage, Robert ‘ $ ° e 2 0 5 Goodman, Joseph š ° „ = 0 © 
ed George 8 š e ° s - 010 0 Se. Ives. . j ZR 200 
attisson, Joseph n 1 0 0 Auxiliary Society : 
Read, W. P. : ; O: š . 100 Bliss, Rev. Thomas, B. A. aa i 5 0 
Wilmshurst, Jon 1 0 0 Gillens, Edward . . n fe 010 0 
Stanstead. Holland, Rev. J. K. f 1 0 
Hicks, Charles. A ms. 4246 i A 100 Paul, T. D. 4 R 7 $ 1 o 5 
Upton. - Ulpb, John Birt ; g 33 010 0 e 
Fry, Mrs. Elizabeth. . . I 1 0 Upober, Joseph . . i . 100 
Samy, Samud, b a á . . 2000 KENT. 
turges, ! iss ° ° 0 ° e - 1121 0 Margate. 
Woodwark, Rev. 7. 010 0 Auxiliary Society, per Capt. Dove, R. L. 6 0 o 
Woodwark, Mr. 110 Sharples, Joseph . . í 55 0 0 
Witbam. Rochester. ° 
Bolt, William. k 8 E è i 1 0 0 Tatham, William ‘ ; 3 1 0 
Butler, William e 0 e e e e 010 O Wheeler, Samuel ° 0 0 0 1 00 2 
Butler, Thomas ° 0 0 e 0 1 0 O Strood. 
Catchpool, James oa oe ue. 010 0 Wheeler, Frederick  . . ‘ 200 
Catchpool, Thomas . g g i : 1 O0 O LANCASHIRE. 
Dixon Benjamin, Wickbam Mill á - 010 0 Fearnhead. 
Dixon, R. W .. 1 1 o Cropper, the late James . . 2 00 500 
Joster, James 1 10 0 Fletcher, Martha : . é 200 
Kendall, Eliza. . 8 oe oe 010 o Manchester. l 
Pattisson, W. l. „ . 5 0 1 1 0 Clare, Peter . . . . 1 1 0 
Pattisson, J. H. 4 7 . ` 110 Crewdson, Isaac a 5 10 10 0 
Piper, D. H. „ ee o a - 0 5 0 Hall, James, jun. (Salford . . 1 1 0 
Shoens, the Misses 010 o] Liverpool. 
Smith, Tbomas . e F . a 010 0 Benson, Robert i š . 30 0 0 
Unwin, J. r 5 5 è 0 10 0 Cooke, Isaac e 0 e e 3 0 0 e 0 0 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Cropper, John n ‘ ° - 2 0 0 
Bristol. Cropper. Edward e ° 0 25 0 0 
7755 Edward, M.. 10 0 o 5 George and Co. . 1 s ? 0 
rom one who purchased twenty shares in the cay, William . 3 : : ré 
Imperial Brazilian Mines, without the know. Rathbone, Richard e 
ledge of their being worked by slaves. In] 10 0 0 LINCOLNSHIRE. 
yia to ep ied for the benefit of the SoA a T 1 060 
aves employed i n „51. ° ° 
ployed in the said mines. . . Brand, William =. è ° e 100 
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lk N et E E 8 
Donations. Ann. Sub. 


Gart, William 
Gilson, H. R. 
Knowles, T and Sou 
Man, I. 
Man, Mrs. 
Noble, Jobn 
Oldrid, John 
Reynolds, R. 
Small, William 
Smith, Tbomas 
Smy th, J J. F. 
Veall, T. , Sen. 
Vv eall, T Jun. 
M ake, Mrs. 
Ww right, C., (Mayor) 
Yeatman, F. - E 
Bransbv. 
Spencer, Thomas 
Gainsborough. 
Brown, Simon Man 
Kitching, William. 
Palian, T homas à 2 0 
Watson, Edward . 
Loutb. 
Auxiliary Society 
Barker, Francis 
Lardner, Joseph . ` e . 
Manby 
Collected at the Parish Church aftera Sermon ? 
per Rev. Tbomas A. Dale, A.M. 5 
Spalding. 
Cutto, Abraham 
Johnson, Theoph. F. 
Massey, W illiam . 
Neare, J ames 
Smith, Thomas Z . 
MIDDLESEX. 
Hampstead. 
Forster, W. E. 
Hounslow. 
Ashby, William 
Isleworth. 
Beck, Edward , 
Staines. 
Ashby, Thomas, Jun. 
Stamtord Hill, 
Beaumont, Abraham 
Stoke N ewington. 
Alexander, G. W. 
Homan, Francis 
Hunton, Joseph 
Rosling, Miss Ann 
Thompson, W. ` 


Ladies’ 1 » Mrs. J efferson, Treasurer 
Ackroyd, J. 


e 
e 
o“sccomosrdocoo Onl 


. . 10 


° e . 125 


A Friend ; , 

A Friend : 8 o 

A Friend. P A ; 0 
A Friend. P ‘ i è 5 A 

A Friend 5 . R i 


A Friend. x 
Alexander, Mrs. S. c. 
Alexander, Miss S. A. 
Allen, Eliza 
A Servant 
Barclay, Mrs. 
Beaumont, R. 
Beck, Mrs. $ 5 8 5 
Beck, Mrs. 8 

Blackwell, 
Briant, Mrs. 1 
Burgess, Mrs, 
Burnell. Mrs. 
Clark, Mrs. F. 
Clark, Mrs. H.. 
Clark, Misses C. and XI. 
Clay, S. A. 
Clements, J. 
Clements, Miss. 
Collected at Public Meeting 
Cooper. Mrs. 
Cox, 8 
Croyer, s 
Cullen, Mrs. š 
Dawes, E. i . 
Day, Mrs. 5 0 e 
Dimsdale, Mrs. S. 

Dixon, E., senior. 
Dixon, E., junior é g 
Engisch, ` ‘ 
Evans, Mrs. ° 
Evans, Misses . 
Evison, Mrs. 

Farmery ’ Mrs. M. A. e a 
Fisher, Miss š ` 
Forster, Mrs. ‘ 
Forster, Mrs, 8 
Forster, Surah 8 š g 
Forster, S. and L, . 
Gardner, Mrs. e . 
J. Grant, ‘ 5 8 


SSS 


N 


cco oosce 


> 


2282 


O ma 
— 


c n 0 Oe cow O 28 


. ° ; 0 15 


1 0 0 


— 
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eooe@esccooos qooooodce 
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SO 88 ious 
000888. 0 0008808888 Aq@ooeeconrocs 0 . 0 88 
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£. 8. d. 


0 


000 O Coo 


Ilanburx, Mrs. 
Harcourt, Mrs. 
Ilenslex. Mrs. 
Hertford, M. 
Homan, Mrs. i 
Honeyball, — 
How, Mrs. 

llows, Mrs. 
Hunt, Mrs. 
Hunton, Mrs. 
Jacob, Mrs. i 
Janson, Mr. . 
Janson, Mrs. 
Jefferson, Mrs. 


Jefferson, Misses NI. aiid J. 


Jones, Mr. 
Kitchener, Mrs. 
hitching, Mrs. 
Laing, Mrs. 
Lane, Mrs. 
Lawrence, J. 
Lawrence, G. — 
Lewis, Mrs. 
Lister, Miss S. . 
Masters, Mrs. 
Maugham, Mr. 
Messer, Mrs. 
Messer, Miss S. 
Moline, Miss L. 
Moline, Mrs. T. 
Newton, Mrs. ° 
Face, Maria 
Pellum, Mrs. J. 
Post, Mrs. 
Post, Miss 
Post, E. 
Potts, Miss C. E. 
Price, A 
Rawlings, J. 
Reed, Mrs. 
Robinson, M. A. 
Roslyn, Miss Ann 
Rust, Miss 
Rutter, P. 
Savory, Mrs. A. 
Savory, C. and E. 
Scoble, airs 
Scott, Mrs. 
Sex. Mrs. Edward i 
Southall, Constance 
Soutbwaite, — 
Steadman, A. 
Story, Miss 
Tege. George 
Thomas, — 
Timpson, — 
Watts, — 
Webb, — 
Willis, Mrs. 
Wright, Miss H. 
Subscriptions 
Donations 


Expenses 


Teddington, 
Hathaway, W. S. 

Tottenham. 
Ball, William 
Forster, Josiah 
Forster, Robert. 
Howard, Robert 
Stacey, George. 
Stacev, Rachael 


NORFOLK. 
Norfolk and Norwich Auxiliary, Per J. J. 


Gurney . é 
Bignold, “Thomas 
Forster, William 
Gurnev, Joseph John 

Wereham. 
Sewell, Philip. 
* armouth. 
Clowes, E. G. 
Creak, Rev. A. i 
Sewell, Edward à 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Kettering. 
Friends, per J. G. Gotch 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Beaumont, William. 
Finlay, James è 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Nottingham. 
Clarke, C. H. ‘ 
Fox, Samuel . 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
Banbury. 
Gillet, Edward as 


Donations. Ann. Sub. 


£. s. d. 4. 8. d. 


0 5 0 

0 5 0 

010 0 

0 1 0 

010 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

1 1 0 

010 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 

2 2 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

010 0 

010 0 

0 5 0 

0 0 5 

0 2 0 
0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 
0 10 0 

05 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

100 

010 0 

0 2 6 

O 2 6 
0 2 6 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

050 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

010 0 

0 5 0 

010 0 

1 1 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

O0 2 6 

010 0 

0 5 0 

O 1 0 

0 2 6 

0 3 0 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 5 0 

0 2 6 
£41 1 10 
5 0 0 
£36 1 10 

1 1 0 

10 10 0 2 2 0 

2 2 0 

1 1 0 

5 5 0 

2 2 0 
0 0 
60 0 0 

5 0 0 1 1 0 

1 1 0 

50 0 0 5 5 0 

3 0 0 1 1 0 
10 0 
1 1 0 

10 0 
7 16 6 

5 5 0 1 1 0 
2 2 0 
5 0 0 
25 0 0 
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Donations. Ann. Subs. . d. 
Bete de ee beetle 9 40 5 . 
i seph A. 82 ee . : 1 iller, Henry . . ° 
3 N l Moseley, Rev. Robert : ° ; 1 0 
Albright, Nichols 5 0 0 Neve, John a ° . 1 
Albright, William . . ; 3 i 010 0 Notcutt, Jobn é : . eee 
SHROPSHIRE. i Noteutt, S. A. . ° 940 
Coalbroox Dale. Paul, N. and W. F. > . ° 
Bartlett, Rev. John ° . . . 1 1 0 Pitcairn, the Misses . . „ 010 0 
Darby, Ahraham ° ° ° * 8 110 0 0 2 2 0 Pollard, William e ° 0 0 7 0 
Darby, Alfred . . 10 0 0 2 2 0 Ransome, Robert ° ° 10 0 
Darby, Deborah . ° . ° - 10 0 0 2 2 0 1 J. A. . . 0 10 0 
Darby, Luey ° . . . e 10 Ọ 0 2 2 0 ay Shepherd . . ° - 100 
Darby, Mary © > « «+ +« 1000 #2 2 0 Ridley. Jobn * 5 . . 100 
Darby, Richard ° e 0 ° e 1 1 0 Ross, T. B. e 0 10 0 
Dickinson, Barnard . . . . œ 11 0 Shaw, Robert Newton, (Kergrave Hall) 2 0 0 
Grebam, Thomas š s b $ l1 1 0 Sbewell. John T. 5 „ 5 0 0 
Harrison, Thomas : r : . 050 Shewell, Thomas ` A Š 10 0 
Norris, William . . . š 0 5 0 Smyth. J. B., Stoke House . - 300 
Pritchard, George . . . 1 1 0 Steggall, Samuel e . ° 010 0 
Pritehard, John . ° . 5 ; 1 1 0 Thompson, Robert r : : 010 0 
Reynolds, Hannah . : e ‘ š 1 1 0 Towell, George, snd Son . è . 010 0 
Rose, Ann 8 é ° . š 010 6 Webster, W. H. B. s : . 050 
Sankey, Elizabeth ‘ è 7 $ . 050 Needbam Market. ` 
SOMERSET. Maw, Thomas r a ° - 20 0 11 0 
th. Rusbmere. 
Auxiliary Society . . . . 15 0 0 Fox, Thomas > š ; f 200 
Ladies ditto 0 ° . - e” -15 0 0 Ransome, James 7 S 8 . 100 
Blair, W. 1. r ° ° ‘ 200 Stowmarket. 
Dilwyn, Thomas . ° é . 5 0 0 Cornell, W. G. 8 N 7 010 0 
Stuart, Captain C. ° . ‘ 10 0 0 5 0 O Cutting, James B. r ‘ i . 100 
Bridgewater. Fison, Joseph š co 4 ò 0 10 0 
Brown, Captain G., ia N. ° 010 0 Hant, John George . . . 100 
Brown, Miss . - ° 010 0 Hewett, William i : ; 100 
James, Rev. W. . . . . ” 10 0 King, Benjamin . . ° 0 10 0 
Jeffries, E. ° ° . 010 0 Knewsbaw, William . 010 0 
Nicholls, H. e ° . 010 0 Lankester, J. A. 8 š 200 
Peach, William 8 ‘ ‘ 010 0 Prentice, Thomas and Co. : : 5 0 0 
Thompson, J. ° . . . 010 0 Prentice, William 8 5 „ 100 
Thompson, CO. i ° . 0 10 0 Stevens, Jobn W. A ; 4 100 
Thompson, F. Waa a . 010 0 Stevens, George ; ; ; 100 
Whitby, J. e . ° . 010 0 Ward, Rev. William ; E . 010 o 
Frome. Webb, Joseph A. : š 5 5 00 
Bunn, Thomas . . . 0 10 0 webb, Lankester . ° . . 100 
Taunton. ` Sudbury. 
Ladies’ Auxiliary è è . 210 0 Bass, William ° : . 100 
5 . . 0 10 0 Woodbridge. 
awe, ary . ° e . 100 Auxilisry Society, per Rev. H. Taylor 
Dymond, Miss M. z ; r 110 Ladies’ Puilla, Aa Miss Evans” 8 í 0 x 
French, William : . : 0 5 O . per Rutt Taylor 
Smith, Mra. 1 1 0 Alexander, J. š ; i 0 10 
Thompson, Hon. Mrs., Poundersford Park 10 10 0 Corrana, F. We es ee 1 0 
Voung, John . : è š 1 0 Good, Rev. A. ; : . z . 0 10 
Wellington. Jessup, A. . . . . ; 0 10 
Fox, Henry . e . . 1 0 0 Lamb, G. R i i 8 s 0 10 
Fox, Sarah . : $ ý . 100 Moor, Major ° 2 ore 0 10 
Fox, Sylvanus š r ° r 10 Oo Negro Friend Society whe 2 0 0 l 
Horsey, W. D. è e . 8 010 0 Oakden, B. . ° ° r K o 10 
STAFFORDSHIRE. Ross, J. . . ° 8 i š 0 10 
Camp Hill. ° Shaw, R. WOW. 1 0 
Wedgwood, Sarah © e > 40 00 Smitb, Miss eB ge E oe 0 10 
SUFFOL ° Small Sums 0 ° ry 0 e é 0 12 
Bury St. Edmund's. Silver, T. T. ° ° . r 1 0 
Adams, Samuel . r ‘ . 010 0 Taylor. Rev. H., A. M. z 1 A . 0 10 
Armstrong, Rev. Matthew, A. M. . 010 0 Thomas, G. © w 1 0 
Creed, George, cach! ‘ F . . 1 0 0 Thompson, P. 7 ‘ n ; : 1 0 
Dalton, Willian . : e . e 2 0 0 Webster, Rev. G. 2 % N 0 10 
Elliott, Rer. Joseph . š ` A - 010 O Amount Collected 3 8 £12 12 6 
Friends, per ditto, . e e 6 0 0 Less expense of Public Meeeting 19 6 
Fennell, Samuel 8 r 8 ° . 10 o £12 13 0 
Gedge, ‘Jobuson . . . r . 0 10 0 SURREY. 
Grayson, Matthew . . ° - 010 0 Clapham. 
Hastead, Rev. Henry, AM. . e à 10 0 Horne, J. S. . . . 10 0 0 
Le Grice, Henry r ` ` . - 100 Croydon. 
Moore, George © 2 I VO Barrett, Richard, (Waddon) ; ; 2 2 0 
Pace, John . . ° e . - 010 0 1 00 Bedford, Peter . ° ° . 2 2 0 ° 
Portway, George. . ; r e 0 10 0 Frith, Pbilip e 5 ` 5 5 00 
Portway, George, Jun. - . «+ «6 010 0 Towell, John . . . 1 0 o 
Ridley, John P P A ; 100 Kingston-on-T hames. 
Ridley, John unn. . „ 010 o Ranyard, W. ; : ; . 100 
Ridley, thomas. 8 `: 5 . 0 10 0 Peckham. 
Ridley, Thomas, Jun. A : i 0 5 0 Cash, William ‘ r j - 200 110 
Sabine, John 1 r 2 8 : 010 0 Jeffrey, Russel! 1 : ; 100 
Watson, John E . 8 . . 0 5 0 Norton, William 8 $ s è 110 
Ipswich. Walworth. 
Abbott, Samuel A i : A š 010 O Harris, Mrs. Jane ‘ ° ° 10 0 0 
Alexander, R. DP. : è . 5 0 0 Harris, Aliss Jane ° ° ° - 5 0 O 
Braine, 35 e x r ; r 100 Harris, Miss Lydia A i g 500 
Burton, C. : ; . 1 0 0 Wandsworth. 
Clarkson, Thoma, Playford Hall ° . . 15 0+0 Bell, John ° . . - 7000 220 
bb Phillips, Mrs. Mary . 2000 3 0 0 
Conder, George . i . 010 0 SUSSEX. 
Conder, Thomas, Jun. ; x 010 0 Brighton. 
Conder, James J : . 010 0 Bass, Isaac ° ° . ə 1 1 0 
Cowell, S. H. š i š 1 0 0 WARWICKSHIRE. 
Cowell, A. K. ; 4 i . 100 Birmingham. 
Everett, J. D. g f 100 A Friend, per sla Pe SERT special 2 o o 
Goodchild, William r 8 „ 10 0 expences 
Harmer and Ransome = ; 1 0 O A Friend to the cause os 5 0 
Head, Jeremiah, (Hill) : ‘ - 2 9 O Atkins, Thomas ° , . 9 8 
Lacey, Robert z 8 : 9 10 0 Bache, Rev. Mr. N . eae 
Long, Peter B. e 7 é „ 0 10 0 Baker, James : : j i 0 10 0 
May, Charles i : x v10 o Baker and Swinburne ` 7 
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Beilby, Thomas Donations. Ann. Subs [ WEDNESDAY 
Birmingham « Auxiliary z „ d. £s d. 7 
Ditto. Eanes ditto y at . 15 x 5 Cleck Heaton Potini Ann. Subs. 
Boultbee, toroid Ladies’ ditto My 0 O R Mrs. Jane , s. d. 2 8. d. 
Brewin, Thomas s e 9 0 0 A eld. 0 5 0 0 
Butler, Josepli 0 A 5 110 5 D. 
Cadbury, R.J. . : 0 a 1 : 15 0 0 
Catler, T. H., Alderm 1 0 0 oe at, towards the Exp 
Chapman, Air. an "i : 2 0 D onvention, per Robert Jowett of 3 a 5 
C. M., of Birmingham 0 ae J „ illiam ; : 0 
Collins: and Son . F Joseph Sturge 10 0 8 Taa PA 8 00 0 
; nee a aig ° 0 10 5 on oem: . i 1 i i 
n rs. Rebe z e Ba N 7 è bd 
Sew, ‘Mr. Gane ; 1 5 0 Du, ah Francis i 1 0 0 
Ete vies 010 0 Gre haw, Mrs. Hi 2 5500 11 
3 Sarah, and e 2 0 0 Horner, w 11855 Hannah 0 5 0 0 
erguson, Joseph . 0 Jow pan s 0 2 6 
Gedge, Lydney e 4 : . 5 10 0 Kni re , Benj. (Carlton) ° 0 5 0 
Glover, Mrs. S. © 90 0 N i 2 119 
Goodman, Thomas s . . 0 1 > E Ra = 5 
Goodwin, George + 2 101 f l. GO 
n . * $ e 
Harris, Rice Te Mtg; $ . 1410 8 John, (Carlton) ` 0 : ó 
: Harrold, W. e E e r 0 . ; I 1 0 
Hickson Mrs. Sarah ‘ 2 3 0 . 
oby, Rev. J., . x y, isaac 
Homen, Jain” a 9 Wen hobet oe 
7 Ve 8 SN z 
James, 1 0 en 5 R o Wa Joshua, jun. 1 05 
a don, Caleb S ° e Leat i "ali 
Ledsam, P. ° . 9220 8 5 illiam 1 0 0 
Lee, J. P. * © Alc: i j 20 0 0 
Lee, 1. E ° . is : 0 o York am, W. 
Lenard. M : . ° 2 0 : : . 10 
Lloyd. Bat . 2 . 0 5 0 Fletcher, Caleb 10 0 
T y amuel . 10 0 Jephson, Catheri 
Lloyd, James ’ k 3 0 0 1 1 0 IRELAND. ert ° 010 0 $ 
15 re Jun. ° 5 0 0 Carlow. ` ° 5 0 0 
ov : . Leekey : 
125 villa : 5 5 a Cork. ey, Mary James, (Kiinock) 30 
ucy, Villiam ° Dovle * Ve 0 0 
Micklin, Edward 5 ae 0 Allen, Richard . 10 0 
Moseley, Rer. Thomas e i 100 Calvert. Adam . . 
Nutter, William! : Haught: 1 
a Mr. ` g „ 9 8 Joseph : À 3 0 0 
Pl . „ 010 0 ell, Daniel, M. a 1 
zillipe, Mr. . 050 Pim, Jonathan . N 
Phipson, William - . 0 5 0 Webh, R. D. ý : 10 0 
Pope, Jacob i . 200 Webb, J. H. s 1 0 0 
Pumphrev, Josiah ; À . 110 Webb, James - 100 
Riland, Rev. Jobn EO SCOTLAND. 2 0 0 
Room, W. F. : . 10 0 0 Edinburgh. „ Oa 
Row linsen, D. T. i ° 200 Dunlop, John 
Salt, A. r . 1 Ganimer, Mrs 
Scholeticld, W. 5 WALES f 10 0 
Shorthouse, Rebecca . 026 ron gd To Neath Abb 
Shorthouse, J. : 1 1 0 REIGN. . ° 20 
Smith, Thomas . a West Indies. 0 0 5 0 0 
Southail, T. and W. 010 0 Berbice . 
itto 5 z . 150 rown's Tow 
Sturge, Charles oe i aa 45 č . 5 5 0 Falmouth = À . . 30 
Sturge, the late John : 25 0 0 Be River, St. Jamie: 100 8 
Sturge, Edmund 0 10 St. Ann's Ba ee ; $ 2 0 
Tayl 2 . 0 0 St. y ; 23 0 0 
5 - 5 0 0 St. Se ee 0 a 
rnton, : ° i om . 
Pata a : : ‘ 0 0 l as in the Vale : . 85 : ` N 
oventry. ° : i ussell, Rob 
as Arthur a 5 sae ` 
rash, Josep! ° ‘ Turnbull, Davi - 1 1 0 
de no Jobn l l ' ° i 8 Es „David, British Consul 11 0 
SSTMORELAN ° 0 L'Inst ` 
Kendal. Da 1 0 o aoe ae ant : ; i 1 6 0 
Braithwaite, Isa is Excellene 
e W. D. s . 8 = da America. n Sir John Jeremie, Governor 1 0 
ilson. Isai 0 A anerio. 0 
WILTSHIRE. „ 30 0 0 _Stevenson, David 
Devizes. North Americu. r 
Pee Miss Montes 5 0 0 
nstie, G. W. i . 0 ougall, Capt. 
Melk Kalinin ° . * United States. N i 10 
F 2 2 Ohio. 10 0 
inch. Mrs. Mary , Daw 
onan. f ; a 19 2 SA ° 2 
ee Thoma- j Baa Dr. 8 a 
atravers, Will ° . 4 a , 
Hd 1. a j E Ae an e 
owell, Mary 2. 1 rch, Edward, and C 
WORCESTER i : a Holland. i o. l 
Evesham. SHIRE a 5 N 
. . . . 2 
Ackworth. ; 0 10 oe a 6 1 8 
Friemia, per Francis Barker a= — 
0 4 2 12 G 
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NOW READY. 


SLAVERY and the INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE of NORTH 
AMERICA ; being REPLIES to QUESTIONS transmitted by the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to the American Anti- 
slavery Society. In one volume, 8vo. Price Five Shillings. 

POEMS, by a Slave in the Island of Cuba, recently liberated; with Life, 
written by himself: translated from the Spanish, and accompanied 
by Two Pieces descriptive of Cuban Slavery and the Slave Traffic. 
By R. R. Mappen, M.D. One volume, 8vo. Price Four Shillings 


Just received from the United States, ä 


A FEW COPIES OP 
AMERICAN SLAVERY AS IT IS; 
Witnesses. Price Half-a-Crown. 


Tuomas Warp & Co., 27, Paternoster Row ; and British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON EGYPT. 
Just Published, in One Vol., post 8vo., price Six Shillings. 


EGYPT and MOHAMMED ALI, illustrative of the Condition of his 
Slaves and Subjects. By R.R.Mappen, M.D. With a beautiful 
Likeness of M med Ali. 

Contents.—Life and Character of Mohammed Ali, with the present state 
and future prospects of Egypt—Letter to the Pacha on Slavery in Egypt— 
Indian Slavery—Persecution of the Jews at Damascus, with a detailed 
account of the Mission—Egyptian Slave Hunts, by an Eye Witness—The 
Plague at Alexandria in 1840—Overland Journey to India—Glossary of 

rn Terms in constant use. 


Hamilton, Adams & Co., 33, Paternoster Row; J. L. Porter, 43, 
Sloane Street; and Joseph Soul, 27, New Broad Street. 


Emigration to Jamaica. 


WHY SHOULD NOT ENGLISHMEN, IRISHMEN, AND 
SCOTCHMEN, GO TO JAMAICA! 


Tux Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
are not op to emigration, when conducted on honourable 
Principles, for the purpose of improving the condition of their 
countrymen ; and would not, therefore, restrict the market for 

labour in any of the world. But they are decidedly 
opposed to emigration to the island of Jamaica under existing 
circunistances, 

First.—Because the laws of that colony regulating immigration 
are bad. They are opposed to the model order in council for- 
warded to the colonies in 1838, which was designed to protect 
the immigrant labourers, to give them the choice of their own 
Masters and employments when in the colony, and to enable 
them to obtain prompt redress from an independent magistracy, 
when injured or defrauded by their masters. The laws actually 
existing do not afford, either a guarantee against fraudulent 
contracts for labour on the part of the planters, or security to 
immigrant labourers against oppression and wrong. 

Secondly.— Because these laws, framed by the planters for their 
Own benefit, will be administered by them as magistrates and 
judges in their own case. 
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Thirdly.—Because these laws, notwithstanding they have not 
received, and will not receive, the sanction of the crown, are 
nevertheless in force in the colony, and therefore all con- 
tracts made under them, however injurious to the immigrant 
labourers, will be binding upon them when there. : 

Fourthly—Because the representations now currently made to 
induce immigration to the West Indies, are of a character in the 
highest degree delusive and fallacious, and are calculated only to 
edie the credulous and unwary to their ruin. l 

But besides these reasons, which may perhaps be temporary, 
there are considerations of much weight of a permanent kind. 
The gencral employment of the colony, viz. the cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar, is found by experience to be dreadfully 
destructive of the health and lives of Europeans ; while the climate 
of the colony, except in the-mountainous districts, which are onl 
suitable for the cultivation of provisions, is altogether unfitted, on 
account of its intense heat aid the malaria engendered at certain 
seasons of the year, for European labourers. 

For these reasons and considerations, along with others which 
might be given, the committee would earnestly call on their 
tellow-countrymen, in every part of the United en to turn 
a deaf ear to the false representations and delusive promises of 
interested agents. None but small farmers going to the moun- 
tains to cultivate provisions, or artizans who would have to work 
only under shade, could find it either safe or profitable to resort 
thither. To such as these they would say, Form no engagements 
in thiscountry ; enter into no contracts here; go as freemen ; make 
your own arrangements on the spot. Remember that, when once 
there, the difficulty of returning to your native land—the 
bosom of your families, and the circle of your friends, will be 


almost insurmountable. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
J. H. Taxon, Secretary. 
N. B.— This address can be had in any quantity, at the office of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 27. New Broad Street, London, 
for gratuitous circulation at the principal outports, or other suitable places. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY PROCEEDINGS IN SPAIN. 
To the Edilor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Barcelona, let month (January ) 6th, 1841. 


Arter leaving Madrid on the twenty-third of last month, we 
visited the city of Valencid, where we were introduced to the 
acquaintance of a gentleman who entered warmly into-our object, 
and offered all the aid which he could give towards its promotion. 
We arrived at Barcelona on the third instant, and have seen the 
authorities of the place, and a number of individuals, several of 
whom enter, with more or less earnestness, into our cause. It 
was suggested by one of these, that it would be useful to state 
briefly in writing, our views, and the information which we de- 
sired to procure. The following address was in consequence 
written, which a printer of this city offered voluntarily to trans- 
late and print immediately, at his own expense ; which generous 
proposal was accepted. e expect to have this evening the com- 
ny of the three to whom we have referred, and others, at our 
otel, for the purpose of explaining more largely the views of the 
friends of the cause in England, and of receiving their opinions 
respecting the best means of promoting the object in view in this 

country. I remain respectfully, i 

BensaMin B. Wirren. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLA- 
VERY, ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMA- 
NITY IN SPAIN. 


Ir is well-known that the subjects of the slave-trade and slavery 
have long and deeply occupied the attention of the people of 
England. It is also well known that the former of these evils has 
been abolished by law, and toa great extent, (in fact, so far as 
British subjects are concerned) for a period of many years past ; 
while, more recently, between seven and eight hundred thousand 
slaves in the British colonial possessions have been emancipated. 
It may deserve remark, that any grace which may attach to the 
rformance of an act imperatively required by the principles of 
umanity and justice, in the abolition of slavery in the British 
West Indies, has been by some improperly and falsely attributed 
to political considerations on the part of the British government. 
It is unnecessary to answer such a statement, when addressed to 
those who are acquainted with the history of abolition ; but, for 
the sake of those who may be less intimately acquainted with 
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this subject, it may be proper to state, that emancipation in the 
British colonies was much less the act of statesmen, than that of 
the t mass of the most intelligent and virtuous part of the 
people of England, who supplicated for the termination of the 
crime of slavery, with an earnestness and perseverance which 
compelled the act of justice on the part of the government. 

In the course of the long struggle to which allusion has been 
made, the nature and consequences of the slave-trade and slavery 
became intimately known to the English people. This circum- 
stance, while it increased the earnestness of the friends of the 
negro in England tor the abolition of slavery in their own colon 
does not allow them to rest without respectfull 
imploring the inhabitants of other countries, (ee these evils 
atill exist, to inform themselves of their extent and character, 
and to use every other suitable means for promoting their early 
und entire removal. It is conceived that one of the first steps 
needful to the removal of great evils, like those to which we are 
now referring, is a knowledge of their circumstances; a second, 
the diffusion of this knowledge; and the third, a constitutional 
ee on the part of the community at large for their abolition. 

hese are the means which have proved to so great extent, effec- 
tual in England, forthe abolition of the slave-trade and slavery ; 
and they will, it is presumed, meet with similar success, in a 
period more or less limited, in every country in which they shall be 
adopted. It appears especially needful, in regard to the existence 
of an evil at a great distance from the mother country, to obtain 
and circulate information; because, otherwise, enormities, how- 
ever great, may continue for an unlimited period, owing to their 
not coming under the notice or consideration of those who are 
most likely to take an interest in their removal—those whose 
judgments are not biassed by pecuniary considerations, or stceled 
by the constant sight of human sufferings. The information to 
be sought may be comprised under the following heads:—As 
respects the slave-trade, the number of slaves annually carried 
into Cuba and Puerto Rico at the present time; their sufferings 
and mortality during the passage, and in their seasoning; the 
persons implicated in the violation of the law respecting the slave- 
trade, whether official or others; bribery, or other considerations, 
which induce this contempt of the laws; the number of slaves in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico who have been illegally introduced, and 
who are consequently entitled to their freedom at the present 
moment, by the laws of Spain. In reference to slavery, the 
number of slaves in Cuba and Puerto Rico; their dict, clothing, 
lodging, punishinent, and hours of labour, distinguishing care- 
tilly the situation of the town slaves as compared with those in 
the country, and particularly on the sugar estates ; what literary, 
moral, or religious instruction ; to what extent marriage eXists, 
and how far the conjugal relation is recognized and protected by 
the law; the proportion of the sexes; the mortality among tlie 
slaves, distinguishing those during infancy and at a dite riod ; 
and the number of births and deaths whieh occur andai: It 
may be noticed, that the slave population of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico is probably about 500,000 ; that from one-third to one-half 
of this number may have been illegally introduced ; and that it 
is believed, that the reply to the questions given will generally be 
found, if correct, to present the most melancholy results. It is 
also desirable to inquire what is the general state of morals, espe- 
cially in Cuba, where the principal slave population exists; and, 
in this inquiry, particular attention should be paid to ascertain 
the general character, as regards morals and humanity, of the 
overseers of slaves or plantations, to whom the happiness and 
welfare of the bondsmen is to a great extent committed, and 
whose character, unless we are greatly misintormed, is corrupt 
and flagitious in the highest degree. Should a result be obtained 
from the answers to these questions, that the law respecting tlie 
slave-trade is openly violated to a great extent, and that this has 
been winked at or sanctioned by the highest persons in authority 
in Cuba, it will afford a strong presumptive proof that other laws 
intended for the benefit of the negro are also extensively dis- 
regarded. If the state of slavery should be proved to be in Cuba, 
as it is gencrally known to have been, and still to be, in the West 
Indies, a system opposed to human improvement, happiness, and 
life, it is surely right to adopt measures for removing this crime 
from the nation and government of Spain. It will be the duty 
of the friends of the negro in England to furnish the friends of 
humanity in Spain with statistical, official, and other documents, 
proving the immense advantages which have followed emancipe- 
tion in the Britis colonies,—the peace, prosperity, moral and 
veligions advancement, and the vast addition to the happiness of 
nearly three-quarters of a million of human beings, entitled to 
the same rights with ourselves, and now in their peaceable enjoy- 
ment. 

If it should be said that the pecuniary rights of the colo— 
nial proprietors should be respected, or that this consideration 
Opposes un insurmountable obstacle to emancipation by the govern- 
ment of Spain; we reply, that if on the one hand, the pecuniary 
rights of a comparatively few proprietors should be respected, it 
cannot be less a duty on the part of the government and people of 
Spain to regard the happiness and lives of half a million of her 
subjects, who have no less a claim upon her justice and protection. 
If the gold of the Cuban proprictor is to be weighed against the 
just happiness and the lite of their degraded hondsmen, we think 
that no person of right feelings, who understands the question, 
can fora moment hesitate in determining that the rights of the 
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and earnestly 


crimes to be committe 


continuing to do so when thcir wickedness is generally known 
and acknowledged. 


others, the homely proverb is true, that honesty is the best policy ; 
in proof of which, we appeal to the results of emancipation in t 
British colonies, so far as they are hitherto known. 
number of instances estates are now worth as much (or more) 
without the slaves, as the 

the slaves upon them; voluntary labour being no less profitable 
to the owners of estates, and in many instances much more so, 


comparative ignorance of the nature and circumstances of the 
slave-trade and 5 European nations have allowed these 
„tl 


lis cannot be considered as an excuse for 


It may, however, be shown that in the present instance as in 
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In a vast 


were previous to emancipation with 


thau toil extorted by the Jash from ill-fed, grief-worn, and dis- 


pirited slaves. Adam Smith, one of the greatest political econo- 


mists of the last century, stated, before the question of slavery 
had so extensively occupied public attention as at present, that 


slave-labour is less productive than that of free men, a sentiment 


which we have no doubt will be contirmed by every instance in 
Which emancipation shall be fairly tried—where it shall take 
place, not as the result of domestic or external convulsions, but as 
the deliberative act of a great and reflecting people, and 
accompanied by those other measures which are calculated to 
raise the character of the untranchised slave—education, moral 
example and precept, and the inculcation of the benign doctrines 
of christianity. These are means which are not now untried, 
and which have been attended with those results to which we have 
alluded. Finally, we would say, Fullow the example of other 
countries, in which socicties have been formed for the abolition of 
slavery ; among which may be named, in addition to England, 
the United States, France, Holland, and Sweden. Encourage 
and help each other in this good work ; and adopt measures to 
have it bronght forward and supported in the approaching Cortes. 
The sympathies of every right-minded Spaniard will be with you, 
and those of the civilized world. Your efforts will, we humbly 
trust, be blessed by Him who hath made of one blood all men to 
dwell upon the face of the carth, and who wills the happiness of 
all his creatures. 
Grorce W. ALEXANDER, 
BTNIAUIN B. WIFFEN, 


To this we are enabled to add some further gratifying intelli- 
gence, from a letter of Mr. Alexander to Mr. Scoble dated Va- 
lencia, December 29, 1840. 


“ I Have received some interesting and important information dur- 
ing the time that I have been in Spain, showing the enormous 
wickedness and cruclty, incident to slavery in Cuba. The infor- 
mation was communicated by a person who was for a considerable 
number of years resident at Cuba, and had many opportunities of 
visiting plantations. On our return home, however, we shall be 
able to present a more complete pou of Spanish slavery than 
we can do at present. We have had intercourse with many influ- 
ential persons, and were favoured with an interview with the 
Duke de la Victoria, on the day preceding our departure from 
Madrid. We may, I think, indulge the hope, that our visit to 
Spain has already had the effect of bee a in the capital, a 
larger amount of attention to the subject of slavery than it has 
heretofore received. On the eve of our leaving Madrid, an allu- 
sion to the object of our journey, and to the circumstance of two 
members of the Society of Friends having visited the city, was 


thus made in the Corresponsal, one of the daily papers, in an 
article of which I send you a translation.” 


[The following is the article referred to.] 

To the Editors of the Corresponsal. 
„Sina, — Observing that you have alluded, in your number of yesterday, 
to the fears of the inhabitants of Cuba, that a treaty may be entered 
into between Engiand and Spain for the abolition of slavery in our pos- 
sessions, I do not think it superfluous to state to you, that this news is 
not a novel circumstance, independent and unexpected, but a natural 
consequence of the march that has taken place, with respect to the slave- 
trade and its abolition, by every government. Spain has agreed to this 
abolition of the slave-trade since the year 1817, and has received of Eng- 
land, as an indemnity, the sum of twenty-five million dollars, or five 
hundred million reals. Notwithstanding the solemnity of this treaty, the 
slave-trade has continued to be carried on in the island of Cuba, in con- 
tempt of all the remonstrances of the English government. On the 
other hand, the suppression of the trade should have been considered as 
the preliminary of emancipation, for which the supreme government, and 
the authorities and inhabitants of the island, ought to have taken all the 
preparatory steps which might prevent angry feelings and troubles, when 
the period of emancipation shall arrive. Thus have England and France 
acted, but Spain has done nothing, except continuing to authorize a 
scandalous tratlic prohibited by the laws. There have been presented to 
the British parliament every year, documents proving the continuation of 
the slave-trade in the island of Cuba, the protection lent to this traffic 
by its authorities, and the tacit approbation of the Spanish government; 
and, connected with these statements, have been presented those of the 
expenses incurred by England in repressing and checking this trade, 
conformably to the express terms of the treaty. There exists then an 
Open account against Spain, on account of the trade which has continued 
to be carried on in the island of Cuba; and which we, or our children, 
will undoubtedly have to pay. 

“ With respect to emancipation, the inhabitants of Cuba may continue 
the discussion the peculiar manner in which suits their particular 
interests ; but emancipation is at present a resolved problem, and will 
only be modified as regards the greater or less distance of time when it 
will take place. All the threaten.ngs, all the pictures of disasters and 


latter ave the more sacred, and cannot be abandone without a | calamities, which the Cubans are pleased to make, can have no weight 


Serious dereliction or duty and national dishonour. 


If in times of | inthe opinion of Europe, which undoubtedly will become general in 
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Spain as it is in France, against the interested vote of some colonial pro- 
prietors. 

6 In order to procure more precise data concerning the state of slavery 
in the Spanish possessions, there have arrived here within the last few 
days two English Quakers, individuals of the Society of Friends, which 
has contributed so much by its ardent and christian zeal, to accelerate 
the emancipation of the slaves in the English possessions. The ministry 
of Spain can hear from the mouth of these two individuals, confirmed by 
official documents, a faithful relation oi the present state of the question, 
of the progress, that it has recently made, and of the advantageous 
results which may be confidently expected from following the wovement, 
in the point of view of colonial production by free labour. In this respect, 
as in many other questions of local interest, the illusion is melancholy 
which exists among the inhabitants of Cuba. As in Spain, we are not 
surrounded by an atmosphere which so monstrously disguises the form 
of objects, it is to be hoped that the government may understand 
well and clearly the state of the negro question, when the negociations 
commence, Which are announced, and which the Cubans so much dread. 

“ Ee pieased to give a place in your esteemed periodical to these ob- 
servations, Which may be useful even to those who at preaent regard them 
as dangerous, because they are blin Uy prejudiced, aud compromise their 
own interests in seeking to maintain them contrary to the principles of 
reason, und the justice of existing treaties, 

‘An IMPARTIAL SPANIARD.” 


e Madrid, Dec. 30, 1810. 


SLAVE-MARKETS: BRAZIL. 
RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Tux place where the great slave-mart is held is a long winding 
street, called Vallongo, which runs from the sea at the northern 
extremity of the city. Almost every house in this place is a large 
ware-room where the slaves are deposited, and eustomers go to 
urchase. These ware-rooms stand at each side of the street, and 
he poor creatures are exposed for sale like any other commodity. 
When a customer comes in, they are turned up before him; such 
as he wishes are handled by the purchaser in different parts, as I 
have seen butchers feeling a calf; and the whole examination is 
the mere animal capability, without the remotest inquiry as to 
the moral quality, which a man no more thinks of than if he 
were buying a dog or a mule. I have frequently seen Brazilian 
ladies at these sales. They go dressed, sit down, handle and 
examine their purchases, and bring them away with the most 
pere indifference. I sometimes saw groups of well-dressed 
males here, shopping for slaves, exactly as I have seen English 
ladies amusing themselves at our bazaars. 

** #* * * The ware-rooms are spacious apartments, where 
sometimes three or four hundred slaves, of all ages and both 
sexes, are exhibited together. Round the room are benches on 
which the elder pon ly sit, and the middle is occupied by the 
younger, particularly females, who squat on the ground, stowed 
close together, with their hands and chins resting on their knees. 
Their only covering is a small girdle of cross-barred cotton, tied 
round the waist. 

The first time I passed through the street, I stood at the bars of 
the window looking through, when a cigano came, and pressed me 
to enter. I was particularly bete by a group of children, 
one of whom, a young girl, had something very pensive and 
engaging in her countenance ; the cigano, observing me look 
at her, whipped her up with a long rod, and bade her with a 
rough voice come forward. It was quite affecting to see the 
pon timid shrinking child standing before me, in a state the most 

elpless and forlorn that ever a being, endued, like myself, 
with a reasonable mind and an immortal soul, could be 
reduced to. Some of these girls have remarkably sweet 
and engaging countenances. Notwithstanding their dusky hue, 
they look so modest, gentle, and sensible, that you could not for 
a moment hesitate to acknowledge that they are endued with a 
like feeling, and a common nature with your own daughters. 
The seller was about to put the child through all the attitudes, 
and 18 her person the same way he would a man; but I de- 
elined the exhibition, and she shrank timidly back to her place, 
en seemed glad to hide herself in the group that surrounded 

r. 

The men were generally less interesting objects than the 
women. Their countenances and hues were varied, according to 
the part of the African coast from which they came; some were 
soot black, having a certain ferocity of aspect that indicated strong 
and fierce passions, like men who were darkly brooding over some 
deep felt wrongs, and meditating revenge. When any one was 
ordered, he came forward with a sullen indifference, threw his 
arms over his head, stamped with his feet, shouted to show the 
soundness of his lungs, ran up and down the room, and was treated 
exactly like a horse put through his paces at a repository ; and 
when done, he was whipped to his stall. 

Many of them were ly ing onthe bare boards; and, among the rest 
mothers with youngchildren at their breasts, of which they seemed 
passionately fond. They were all doomed to remain on the spot, like 
sheep in a pen, till they were sold ; they have no apartment to re- 
tire to, no bed to repose on, no covering to protect them; they sit 
naked all day, and lie naked all night, on the bare boards or benches 
where we saw them. 

A great number of those who arrive at Rio are sent up the 
country, and we every day met cofilas winding through the 
htc as they travelled from place to place in the interior. The 
formed long processions, following one another in a file. * * * * 
It was another subject of pity to see groups of these poor creatures 
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cowering together at night in the open ranebros, drenched with 
cold rain, in a climate so much more frigid than their own. 

* * * * A scene now presented itself highly repugnant to 
European feelings, particularly those who witness it for the first 
time. We had overtaken on the road several troops of slaves 
bought at Rio, and driven like sheep into the country, to be sold 
at the different villages. A market was here opened just before 
the inn-door, and about thirty men, women, and children, were 
brought there. The driver was the very model of what I con- 
ceived such a fellow to be. He was a tall, cadaverous, tawny 
man, with a streak of black hair hanging about his sharp, but 
determined looking visage. He was dressed in a blue jacket and 
pantaloons, with buff boots hanging loose about his legs, orna- 
mented with large silver spurs. On his head he wore a capacious 
straw hat, bound with a broad ribbon, and in his hand was a long 
whip, with two thongs ; he shook this over his drove, and they 
all arranged themselves for examination, some of them, particularly 
the children, trembling like aspen leaves. He then went round 
the village for purchasers, an when they arrived, the market 
was opened. The slaves, both men and women, were waiked 
about, and put into different pace:, then handled and felt exactly 
as I have seen butchers feel a calf. He occasionally lashed them, 
and made them jump to show their limbs were supple, and caused 
them to shriek and cry, that the purchasers might perccive that 
their lungs were sound. 

Among the company at the market was a Brazilian lady, who 
exhibited a regular model of her class in the country. She had 
on a round felt hat, like an Englishman’s, and under ita turban, 
which covered her head as a night-cap. Though it was a burning 
day, she was wrapped up in a large scarlet woollen cloak, which, 
however, she drew up so high as to show us her embroidered 
shoes and silk stockings; she was attended by a black slave, 
who held an umbrella over her head, and she walked for a consi- 
derable time deliberately through the slaves, looking as though 
she was proudly contrasting her own importance with their 
misery, 

On tuming away from a spectacle where every thing, though 
so novel, was so revolting, we were accosted by a man with a 
gaudy flowered silk waistcoat, who spoke a little English, and 
said he was a German doctor settled in Aldéa. He informed us 
that the people in the neighbouring valley treated their slaves 
with the greatest inhumanity. They allowed them but a scanty 
portion of farinha, or feijao, and never any animal food ; yet on 
this they compelled them to work fourteen hours a day, exposing 
them to the alternations of heat, cold, and wet, without the 
smallest regard to health, comfort, or life. The consequence was 
that the deaths exceeded the births in such a proportion, that, if 
it was not for the constant supply sent down in this way, the 
negros of the district would soon become an extinct race.— Walsh. 


SLAVE-MARKETS: EGYPT. 
GRAND CAIRO. 


I was induced, from curiosity, to visit the slave-market, which has 
been long established in this quarter. Although I may attempt a 
description ef the objects which I witnessed, yet no idea can be conveyed 
of those painful sensations which I experienced on this occasion. The 
place set apart fo this most scandalous traffic is a lkrge court of the prin- 
cipal street, in the form of a quadrangle, with a range of apartments 
around, elevated about twenty feet from the ground, to which there is 
access by astair-case at one end, and a sort of platiorm or gallery in front 
of the apartments, not unlike what we meet with in the yards of inns in 
London. In one place I observed a Turkish woman bargaining for the 
purchase of a young female, who was stripped previously for the purpose 
of examination, turned round, her joints felt, her tongue inspected, and, 
after a deal of negociation, refused to be purchased. In others I saw 
wretched creatures, of all ages up to fifty years, in a state of nudity, and 
absolutely huddled together in hovels, like cattle. At the door of a 
miserable den sat the cold-hearted guardian, orkeeper, of this receptacle 
of woe; a tyrannical looking fellow, seated on the ground, cross-legged, 
and smoking. He was watching for the arrival of purchasers ; and, 
having presumed I had come to market with this view, he demanded in a 
growling tone, if I wanted a boy or a girl. At this time a poor helpless 
child was turned out. I could not suppress a tear at the incident, and 
the unfeeling conduct of the barbarian; and I hurried away from a scene 
in which it would be dificult to determine, whether human nature 
appears in its most guilty or its most abject form. 

This depot continues always well stocked with slaves of both sexes, 
who arrive in prodigious numbers in boats, from Nubia, in Upper Egypt. 
Upon any person being observed to enter it, (which is always concluded 
to be for the purpose of buying these despised creatures,) they are turned 
out from their den quickly, as such person passes along, when they are 
ranked and exhibited by their inhuman keeper. Such, indeed, appears 
to be their own anxiety to be purchased, so as to be liberated from their 
captivity, that there seemed to be a marked rivalship and emulation 
among them, by looks and motions, which of them should attract most 
attention. Some of them were completely black, with an excellent set 
of teeth, were finely formed, and had a mere rag thrown round part of 
the body.— Wilson. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


Ox visiting the slave-market, I found it as it existed twelve years ago, 
crowded with female negros, mostly children under fourteen years, I 
saw only one Abyssinian, and no white slaves at all. On inquiring the 
prices, I found that of the female children about one-third more than 
that of the male. A female child of ten or twelve years old sixty-five 
dollars ; a boy of the same age forty; an adalt negress eighty dollars. 
There was not an adult male negro slave in the bazaar. The sheds of 
the slave-mart in Alexandria have fallen into decay since my last visit, 
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Fortunately for humanity, there were no Greek lands to be ravaged by | worth, talent, rank and political influence combined in it—its steady, un- 
the soldiers of his highness ; and, consequently, there were no christian 


diverted attention to the one great object—the wide range of its inquiries, 
women exposed for sale in the markets. I inquired particularly for | and the sober, business-like manner in which they seem to have been 
white slaves, having heard of the fate of the unfortunate Druse women | prosecuted—the more I am constrained to acknowledge, that it has fully 
of Syria, who were recently enslaved, carried away, and sold by the | realized my most sanguine expectations. How refreshing, how animating, 
Albanian soldiers of Ibrahim Pacha—those Jawless mercenaries whom | has been the voice which it has sent over the waters, those of us can tell, 
Mohammed Ali could not keep in Egypt on account of their turbulence, | who have listened unwillingly to the mutual criminations and reproaches 
and who were let loose on the unfortunate people of Syria, in the late | of those once dear to each other as labourers in the cause of Emancipation 
insurrection, However, I had the satisfaction to find that none of these | ata time, too, when, under the mighty temptation of party politics, our 
poor women had been carried to Alexandria, and that the Pacha had | once firm and unbroken host is every where going over to the enemy. It 
given orders to have them taken out of the hands of the Albanians, and re- | has awakened new hope—a livelier faith—it has been as water in a dry 
stored to their friends. One of the slave-dealers in the market directed | land, as food in the wilderness, and we feel that, like the Tishbite of old, 
us to a lane off the bazaar, where he told us some merchants were to be | we can go long days in the strength thereof. 
found who had white women for sale. On proceeding there we were The rejection of the women delegates from this country, however it 
informed, that at that moment there were ro women, either Circassian | may be viewed by some of our friends, seems to me to afford no just 
or Georgian for sale, the last they had were sold. ‘These women chris- | grounds, or even excuse, for a general and sweeping condemnation of that 
tians are not permitted openly to purchase, but the negro-slaves there great and important meeting. Our enemies, of course, will do all in their 
is no objection made to their buying.—Dr. Madden's Egypt and Mo- power to disparage it, and counteract its influence. Let us beware how 
hanuned Ali. we md them, let pro-slavery editors glean nothing from anti-slavery 
journals or speeches in support of their assertion that it was a “ failure.” 
Whatever may be our opinions of the disposal of the question of women's 
rights, or of anv other distinct and extraneous matter, let us see to it 
that we do not gladden the heart of the slave-holder, by depreciating and 
undervaluing its really glorious aAsti-staveny character, Well and fully, 
in my view, it fullfilled its great mission, ‘Tbe work which was given it 
to do, it has done to the uttermost. For this let us rejoice. If our friend 
Garrison could not conscientiously sit in it, he did right in holding himself 
aloof, and I respect him for it; but let him not make his own conscience 
the standard for others. Let him consider, too, whether, if the decision 
had been in accordance with his own feelings, and, contrary to the inten- 
tions of those who called the convention, and the established usage of 
European abolitionists, women had been admitted as delegates, and James 
G. Birney had felt conscientiously bound, in consequence, to withdraw 
from the meeting, together with all who agreed with him in sentiment, 


he would have treated their consciences with the respect which he now 
claims for his own, 
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SLAVE-MARKETS: UNITED STATES. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Let us proceed, gentlemen,” cried the sciler of human flesh, in a 
atentorian voice; let us proceed; a woman for sale!“ 

An excellent woman; not a fault! Anda little boy in the bargain. 
How much for the motber and child? 250 dollars; very well, sir, 250 to 
begin. Some one has bid 250. ‘Truly, gentlemen, they sell cattle for a 
larger price. 250? look at these eves, examine these limbs—shall 
I say 260? Thanks, gentlemen, some one has bid 260. It seems to me 
that I heard 275 ;—go on, gentlemen ; I have never sold such a bargain. 
How? 280 for the best cook, the best washer, and the best dress-maher in 
Virginia? Must I sell her for the miserable price of 280? 300; two 
gentlemen bave said 500. Very well, gentlemen: I ain happy to see you 
begin to warm a little; some one bid 310—310, going —330—335—340— 
840, going; upon my honour, gentlemen, it is indeed a sucrifice to lose so 
good a cook: a great bargain for 340 dollars. Reflect upon it a little, and 
do not forget there is a little boy in the bargain.” 

Here our auctioneer was interrupted in his barangue by one of his 
customers, a man whose appearance had inspired me, from the first moment, 
with a feeling of horror, and who, with the indifference and sang froid of 
an assassin, made to him the following observation: “As for the negro, 
child, it is good for nothing; it is not worth a duv's nourishment ; and if 
I have the mother, I will give away the child very quick; the first bidder 
will be able to bave it a cheup bargain.” 

I glanced at the unfortunate mother, anxious to see what effect this 
barbarous proposal would have upon ber. She did not speak, but a pro- 
found sadness was impressed on her countenance. ‘Ihe little innocent 
which sbe held in her arms fixed his large eves on ber, as if saving, 
mamma, why do you weep? Then he turned towards the witnesses of 
this heart-rending scene, with an impression that seemed to ask what 
they had done to his mother to make her weep so bitterly. No, never 
will tbis moment escape my memory; it has confirmed ine for all my 
life in the horror that J already felt at this infamous traffic. The auction 
continued, and finally the crier, striking a heavy blow with a hammer, pro- 
nounced the award to Mr. -—-—, for 360 dollars. The victim descended 
from the table, and was led away by the purchaser. The other slaves 
were sold in the sume manner as poor Betsy. Julia was sold at 526 
dollars, and Augustus at 105. They both fell tothe same individual who 
had purchased the furmer lot.”—.4r/rewdsen. 


„ 


l have seen, in a letter written by William Howitt, (who was not, by 
the way, u member of the Convention, and who has never taken any 
especial interest in the cause of emancipation,) a singular reason assigned 
tor the decision of the Convention. It is stated that the Orthodox 
Friends” of England, were unwilling to sit in convention with Lucretia 
Mott, on account of her beterodoxy! The leiter entire bears evidence of 
a disaffected and bitter spirit on the part of its writer towards the Societ 
of Friends, whose discipline und testimonies he has long since discarded. 
Who are the men, whose characters ore assailed in this miserable sus- 
picion? The Sturges. Allens, Forsters, Gurneys, Alexanders, and Staceys, 
—the “ Orthodox Quakers” of Englind—the men who, according to the 
concurrent testimony of all, have been the very soul and sinew of the 
Anti-slavery enterprise from the outset: who, in the prosecution of their 
benevolent labours, have associated freely and unbesitatingly with all 
classes and sects in the United Kingdom; and who were the first to wel- 
come to the warm hospitality of their families and fire-sides the philan- 
thropic and gifted stranger, not as a “ Ilicksite Quakeress, but as a friend 
of the perishing slave. 1 cannot, without fartber and better evidence, 
credit for n moment the idea that they have made their abolitionism thus 
pitifully subservient to sectarian prejudice. 

The gifted editor of the Jerald of Freedom, who was one of those who 
declined a seat in the convention, says, that “ the great mass of British 
abolitionism is more despotic, as well as more servile, than our republican 
pro-slavery :” I would sooner,” he adds, * trust our enterprise in the 
bands of our pro-slavery mob, than in the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society!“ I am not aware how far the pro-slavery 
mob” of Concord and vicinity has improved since 1835—when it bunted 
for the life of George ‘Thompson, and, failing of that, seemed disposed to 
take myself and the lamented Kimball as substitutes ; but really, had 
friend Rogers been, like myself, the target for its brick-bats on that occa- 
sion, he would have hardly complimented its leaders, abettors and actors, 
by representing them as more trust-worthy friends of emancipation than the 
Scobles, Prices, Sturges, Jameses, Allens and Buxtons of England. 
“ They bave no freedom in England, he continues, and bow can they 
have Anti-slavery?’ Logical and convincing might this be, did not 
800.000 Facts to the contrary, in the redeemed and disenchained islands 
of the West Indies, start up before us—did not the voices of emancipated 
men, and women, and children, in those islands, rising above the roar of 
many waters, bemurmuring the “ still vexed Bermoothes, invoke blessings 
upon the heads ofthe men whom our brother has termed ' despotic” and 
‘* servile’—less worthy than our“ pro-slavery mob.“ Well might that bend 
of philanthropists point us to the West Indies — contrast our nicely woven 
abstractions with their glorious practice—and show us the broken chains 
eight children were placed, and sold at auction. I watched their emotions | and unrivetted fetters, which they have torn from the limbs of nearly one 
closely, and saw their feelings were in accordance to human nature. ‘The | million of buman beings, while we bave been establishing a platform” — 
sale began with the eldest child, who, being struck off to the highest settling“ first principles,” and blowing up, doubtless, with much expendi- 
bidder, was taken from the stage or platform by the purchaser, and led | ture of breath, soap-bubble resolutions, which the first blast of party politics 
to his waggon and stowed away, to be carried into the country; the second | dissipates into thin air. The truth is, our friend Rogers bas little sympathy 
and third were also sold, and so until seven of the children were tornfrom | with any thing staid, sober-paced, prosaic, and formula, fettered ; and we 
their mother, while her dtscernment told her they were to be separated | suppose be found most of our English brethren mere non-conductors of 
probably for ever, causing in that mother the most agonizing sobs and | his fervid, imaginative, electric sparkling abolitionism. He went dreaming 
cries, in which the children seemed to share. The scene beggars descrip- | of setting a whole world free from all Kinds of oppression -imantal; Pay- 
tion; suffice it to say, it was sufficient to cause tears from one at least | sical, social, religious and political ; millennial fore-shadowings fell 
‘whose skin was not coloured like their own,’ and I was not ashamed to | him in his pathway across the waters: he went to receive, and in turn com- 
give vent to them.— Stone. municate, an enthusiasm which was to go round the world, the pharmukon 
nepenthis for all its evils and they gave him dull reports, plans for abolish- 
ing the slave-trade, and for cotton growing in the East—passionless, and 
figurative only in tables of statistics. Fresh from the excitements of our 
own unti-slavery gatherings, where Greek meets Greek, and old and new 
organization, with male and female combatants, discuss “ great principles 
—and liberate the two and a half millions of law-bound slaves by resolu- 
tions, as General [full conquered the Canadas by proclamation—he found 
himself amidst quiet Quakers, sturdy impassive country gentlemen, be- 
gowned clergymen, and baronet NI. P. 8, sitting down to the work of 
abolishing slavery, with as much coolness and imperturable self-possession, 
as if they were engaged in reckoning the interest of the Briti National 
Debt. Staid philanthropists “ of respectability and standing,” they wended 
their way to the convention with one fixed idea, in a methodic, bu sine 
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I saw droves of the poor fellows driven to the slave-markets kept in 
different parts of the city, one of which I visited. The arrangements of 
this place appeared somcthing like our northern horse-markets, having 
sheds, or barns, in the rear of a public-house, where alcohol was a handy 
ingredient to stimulate the spirit of jockeying. As the traders appeared, 
lots of negros were brought from the stables into the bar-room, and by 
a flourish of the whip were made to assume an active appearance. * What 
will you give for these fellows?’ ‘How old are they?“ Are they 
healthy?“ Are they quick? &c. At the same time the owner would give 
them a cut with a cowhide, and tell them to dance and jump, cursing and 
swearing at them if they did not move quick. In fact, all the transactions 
in buying and selling slaves partake of jockeyship, as much as buying 
and selling horses. There was as little regard paid to the feelings of the 
former as we witness in the latter. 

From these scenes I turn to another, which took place in front of 
the noble Exchange buildings, in the heart of the city. On the left 
side of the steps, as you leave the main hall, immediately under the 
windows of that proud building, was a stage built, on which a mother with 
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THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, &e. 


WE copy from the Pennsylvania Freeman, the following in- 
teresting letter of Mr. Whittier to the editor of that paper. 


Amesbury, Ninth month 24th, 1810. 
Dear Frienn,—Welcoming the“ Fnerman” this morning, as I would 
the familiar face of an old friend, I am induced, albeit not in the writing 
mood, to send thee a line: and thus commune in letter as well as in spirit 
with my Pennsylvania friends. I am glad to see the details of the World’s 
Anti-slavery Convention published at length in the Freeman. The more 
1 examine the proceedings of that meeting—the moral and religious 
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like manner, to devise ways and means for the abolition of negro slavery.” 
„ The bead and front of their assembling,’ 
liad this extent, no more.” 

They came prepared, witb statistics, reports of parliamentary committees, 
colonial laws, and such living witnesses as Sturge, Scoble, Stuart, and 
Knibb, who, not without toil and peril, had taken the gauge and dimen- 
sions” of slavery and emancipation in the West Indies—to show that the 
particular system of oppression called slavery, whereby one man becomes 
the absolute property of another, was an abomination which no christian 
nation, or Tarter horde even, should tolerate—not admirers of the largest 
liberty” as exemplified in our slavery-ridden republic, and naturally enough 
cherishing their English pride, by contrasting the 800,000 new made free- 
men of the colonies of “ Victoria I., by the grace of God, Queen of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,” with the two and a half millions chained 
in our land of democratic enlightenment, their fetters rattling to the jar of 
patriotic cannon, Jet off in celebration of the day on which the fathers and 
grandfathers of their masters declared“ ALL MEN BORN EQUAL They caine 
to welcome American ubolitionists to their hearts and homes, and join them 
in promoting the extinction of chattel slavery. They did not, however, 
come prepared to ora our new doctrines of human equality; and pro- 
bably knew little of them—our declarations, immortal in lithograph and 
satin; our 5 on which men and women lose their distinctive 
character, and become “ souls without sex”—our long reports, and 
indignaut protests“ —old and new organization tactics—hair-splitting 
metaphysics of the Joseph Tracey school poetical and rhetorical flourishes 
—transcendentalism engrafted upon puritanism; Cousin’s “ Pregress and 
Reform,” and Cromwell’s “ Sword of the Lord and of Gideon’’—our dis- 
cussions of ethics, theology, politics, ‘ foreknowledge, will and fate, 
“long drawn out,” although not always, with the linked sweetness” 
Milton speaks of! ‘Ihe faintest possible rumour of all this had alone 
reached our British fellow-labourers. They came to meet American 
abolitionists, as men altogether like themselves—intent upon the one com- 
mon object. That object they supposed might be attained without sub- 
acribing to our Yankee doctrines of equality, or sexless democracy. For 
was not Wilberforce himself a Tory? Did he not with one breath de- 
nounce the slave-trade, and with the next defend that Church Establish- 
ment which Milton, eloquently indignant in the name of his abused and 
plundered countrymen, declared bad been, for twelve hundred years, a 
sad and doleful succession of blind guides to the souls of Englishmen, a 
wasteful band of robbers to their purses?’ Was it to carry into practice 
any abstract doctrine of equality, thatthe measure of West India Kmanci- 
pation received the votes of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in parlia- 
ment? Did William 1V. in giving his royal assent to tbat bill, become a 
radical democrat—a second Monsieur Egalité? And now, when members 
of the Royal Family, Lords and Knights and Right Honourables— 
England's chivalry and ber highest born, grace the platforms of Anti- 
slavery meetings, will Ireland find redress for her wrongs—will China, 
swallowing opium poison under the guns of the British navy, obtain a 
respite—will the starving murmur of the miserable chartist be answered 
lesa sternly with pistol shot and sabre cut? Not at all. It were as 
unreasonable to suppose it, as that we ourselves, by reason of our abolition- 
ism, should be found perfect patterns of consistency, meekness, self-denial, 
and kind-dealing—with no segment wanting to complete the circle of our 
perfectibility. Our British friends, I suspect, after all, upon a rigid 
scrutiny, will be found quite as consistent as ourselves. 

In making these hasty comments, I take it for granted that the editor of 
the Herald will understand that they are offered in a spirit of kindness. 
We have known each other too long and well, to permit slight differences 
of opinion to disturb our settled esteem and friendship ; or rank us in the 
aumber of those, who, after toiling and suffering together for years, in the 
cause of humanity, have allowed a hastily uttered word, or an honest dis- 

ment upon topics not immediately connected with our great common 
object, to separate them from each other; and who now— 

“ Stand aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which have been rent asunder— 

A dreary sea now flows between, 
But, neither rain, nor frost, nor thunder 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once bath been.” 

I was pleased to see, in late number of the Freeman, an excellent letter 
upon slavery in the Methodist Church in the United States, addressed to 
a Methodist gentleman in England by our worthy friend, James C. Fuller. 
The editors of the New World, for whose talents I have a high respect, 
sometime since published in their widely circulated sheet, a severe article 
upon friend Fuller, virtually, if not in express terms, inviting outrage upon 
him on his return from Europe. His offence seems to have been, that of 
suggesting to the great champion of free principles, Daniel O'Connell, the 
expediency of addressing a letter to the Irish emigrants in this country, 
urging them to do nothing, by their votes or otherwise, to uphold and per- 
petuate the system of slavery, Is thisacrime? Is it evidence of a lack 
of patriotism, for an American citizen to ask that foreigners shall not inter- 
fere with the progress of republican principles—that the fruits of the 
Declaration of Independence may not be withheld from us by emigrants 
from despotic or monarchial governments? It would puzzle, I am per- 
‘avaded, even the ingenious editors of the New World to show what 
particular danger is to be apprehended from a correspondence of O'Connell 
with bis late countrymen. Is be the enemy of our free institutions? Ask 
Sir Robert Peel, ask the Duke of Wellington, or that tory portion of par- 
liament b+fore whose shrinking eyes he bas so often flared the truths of 
our glorious Declaration. Is it likely that he will advise our Irish-born 
population to assail our liberties, and build up in this country the despot- 
ism which they fled from, and which he is so stoutly grappling with ? But, 
if friend Fuller's offence be held as unpardonable, what will be done with 
one Tomas Jerrersun, a mau of some note in his day, who wrote a letter 
to Dr. Price of London, urging him to send his pamphlets on slavery (as 
“ incendiary” as O' Connell's,) to the young men of William and ee 
College in Virginia? Thomes Jefferson sleeps in the shadows of his 
Monticello ; he cannot be lynched with friend Fuller, but it is not too late 
for modern patriotism to burn him in effigy. 

I have little that is new to communicate in regard to the anti-slavery 
cause in this region. The Societies here are by no means 30 active as 
formerly; but the anti-slavery feeling (somewhat diluted I admit, ) has 


become pretty generally diffused through the community. In the present 
mad whirlwind of party excitement, however, its voice, I fear, will be 
scarcely heard, or its influence felt. Party has. in a great measure, ceased 
to fear us. Politicians count upon our votes for slavery-pledged candidates 
with entire confidence. Amos Kendall appeals to the democratic abolition- 
ists of New England to support the author of the veto pledge, and they 
will do it. Webster pledges to Preston and his southern friends, at the 
Alexandria slave market, the whig abolitionists of New England in defence 
of the domestic institutions of the south,” and his pledge will be redeemed. 
As for Massachusetts, neither old nor new organization will be able to 
hold back their members from the runks of party. Here and there only 
will be found a man unwilling to be collared and banded over to the keep- 
ing of party managers, numbered and labelled,“ GOOD For A Pro-sLAVERY 
VOTE.” 

I notice with pleasure that thou art able to devote a considerable portion 
of thy time to lectures and discussions in the country, and that our friends 
in the city and adjoining counties, do not “ omit the assembling of them- 
selves together, as unhappily the manner” of too many is, at the present 
time. Iucupacitated as I have heen, owing to protracted ill health, for 
active mental or physical exertion, for some months past, I can do little 
more than cheer on and encourage those who, like thyself, are yet able to 
“ carry the battle to the gate.” Will you do anything in the way of 
petitions this season? Or will those who vote for slavery at the com- 
ing elections think it unavisable to petition against it? Viewing, as 
they now do, their National Bank and ‘Treasury matters as of vastly 
more importance than the abolition of slavery, will they not, on the 
whole, think it expedient to embarrass Congress, while engaged in 
settling these profoundly important concerns, with these troublesome 
and unwelcome petitions? Most probably—and satisfy their consciences 
by deploring, in anti-slavery conventions and monthly concerts, the sin 
of our southern brethren,” in the weak utterance of a faith dying for 
lack of works. Sins of our southern brethren !”—yes, friends, it is 
a sin,—monstrous and abhorred of humanity the world over. What. then, 
are we who prostitute our glorious rights of freedom and citizenship to 
strengthen and perpetuate it? Slavery in the district of Columbia, and 
Florida, and the domestic slave-trade, stand or fall with the votes of the 
north. Here Congress, with its majority of free-state members, has the 
constitutional power to legislate—and it has legislated but, thus far, always 
on the side of slavery. Ihe sin of that slavery and that slave-trade is our 
own. While we neglect to use our best exertions for its abolition, we are 
condemned out of our own mouths. But what shall be said of us, if, while 
our lips are eloquent with professed abhorrence of it, we vote for those 
who stand trebly pledged to sustain it! So fatally inconsistent—and pre- 
senting in ourselves such a manifest solecism—what virtue will there be 
in our solemn * appeals to our southern brethren,” our prayerful wrest- 
lings, our“ moral suasion!” Has it not been said of old time—that 
“the hope of the hypocrite shall perish?” I have strong faith in the 
efficacy of moral power, wielded by pure hands. The testimony of 
John Woolman—to outward seeming, one of the weak and poor of 
this world—what a potency was there in it! The humble and self-nbased 
instrument nqw rests from his labours—but that testimony still lives 
—its holy mission not yet accomplished—for it was the testimony of a 
spotless life—a living epistle of charity, love and obedience,—all men 
recognizing its unsullied truthfulness and beauty. The “ moral suasion” 
of such a man is as the power of God, —the christian’s / unresistible 
might of weakness,” stronger than “ the blasts of the terrible ones, which 
are as a storm against the wall.” Let us then endeavour to “ wash our 
hands in innocency” of any voluntary participation in the evil we de- 
precate—let us do so. at any sacrifice, and against the strongest tempta- 
tion, and then may we hope that the blessing of the all merciful Father 
of mankind will attend our efforts, and the redemption of millions of 
our countrymen from the manifold ills of slavery—the oppressor from 
his sin, and the oppressed from his suffering—bear witness to the holy 
and regenerating influences of the Trevir in purity and love. 

Ever, and affectionately thy friend, 
Joux G. Wurrrirn. 


BRITISH SLI VE-HOLDERS. THE IMPERIAL 
BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Srr,— When Colonel Skerrett had an interview with some gentle- 
men at the office of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
I believe he confessed that my account of the cruelties inflicted on 
their slaves by the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association was cor- 
rect ; and that several individuals then in London could confirm 
it. The above gentlemen, therefore, would doubtless be somewhat 
surprised at the tenor of the colonels communication inserted 
in your last Reporter. He first admits verbally that such 
atrocities have really been perpetuated ; then in writing he assures 
the world, that the conduct of the very directors, so practising or 
authorizing them, had been remarkable for its humanity and 
liberality, throughout the whole course of his administration as 
chief commissioner at Gongo Soco. Surely there is some little 
inconsistency here, or the said directors are most ext-uordina 
men; at one period just and benevolent, at another hard-hearted, 
selfish, uncharitable, and merciless. 

The colonel further affirms, that“ the association resolved and 
determined that every slave-child born from the commencement, 
and thenccforward, was to be free from tts birth, many of them 
now being from twelve to fourtecn years of age ;” but that * he is 
entirely ignorant whether they have ever been made acquainted 
with their freedom.” 

If, as chief commissioner, the colonel did not make them and their 

arents acquainted with their freedom, the moment he received 
instructions from the board of directors in London to that effect, 
then he neither performed his duty, nor satisfied his own sensitive 
and philanthropic conscience on the subject ; because, after having 
obtained their emancipation, he left thcm in slavery, not only 
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a meae ae ee ER, 
during his superintendence, but at his departure, and ever since is grown fecble, we know not ; but certainly some member or other 
for no such order from the directors has ever been proclaimed. | of it is much more frequently coming before the public. It is not a 

The colonel’s reason for thus neglecting his duty, and sacri- | month ago since we met with Mr. Morson ; and, for nearly a fort- 
ficing the erence on of his own feelings, is somewhat singnlar. | night, there has been lying on our table the pamphlet of Mr. Greg. 
He says “he considered it not only prudent, but humane, to leave | This gentleman, indeed, introduces himself under somewhat of a 
the infant part of the establishment in ignorance of the blessing disguise. He entitles his pamphlet Past and present efforts for 
they were aneom pe cut to appreciate, unless the parents likewise , the extinction of the African slave-trade ; and he devotes the first 
were to enjoy the same blessing,” because “they might have and second parts of it to lamentations over the actual failure of Mr. 
availed themselves of it in a manner highly prejudicial to the | Wilberforce, and the coming failure of Sir Fowell Buxton. All 
comfort and authority of their less fortunate parents.” Now the this, however, is nothing but a ruse de guerre, a mask for his 
very reverse of this always occurs. The moment a child is freed ; battery. He really comes forth as a West Indian, to swell the 
from slavery, not only the offspring, but the parents consider clamour for immigration, to which subject his third part is 


themselves raised several degrees in the seale of human nature, entirely devoted. Ile brings his argument to bear in three formal 
and this sentiment insures the utmost steadiness and regularity. : propositions. 


As a proof of this, the colonel, when speaking of those who were 1. The only effectual way to suppress the African slave-trade ia to 
emancipated, observes, “that they became, if possible, more | extinguish the demand tor slaves. 

zealous in their duties and attachments, generously rema'aing on |“ 11—Thbe only sure way to extinguish the demand for slaves, is to pro- 
very trifling wages, rather than leave their benefactors, though cure. the abolition of slavery in all slave-holding countries. 

qualified to obtain higher wages elsewhere. They were likewise 


11. — The abolition of slavery by the present slave-holding countries 
actuated by a generous desire to encourage the emancipation of enn only be accomplished, by proving to them experimentally that slav 


their comrades, by a continuance of that conduct which had se- is an expensive and unwise system; and that the produce of free is 
cured their own. No assumption of superiority, no symptoms of, cheaper tban that of compulsory, labour.”—pp. 58, 50. 

pride were visible. In all things they were modest, grateful, and: With respect to the first two of these propositions we shall not 
obedient, advancing in respectability till the hour of his departure.” | pick a quarrel with the author; but we are far from agreeing with 
Here, then,,with all these proots, without an exception, of the bene- | hia in the last. For an authority we will quote one which Mr. 
ficial results of freedom, the colonel leaves the infants and their | 


Greg will certainly not depreciate, from the twenty-ninth page of 
parents in ignorance that they, the children, had been emanci- | the pamphlet before us; where, in relation to Sir T. F. Buxton’s 


pated, lest the knowledge of it should be productive of evil use of the same eons it is said, Mr. Buxton will find him- 


consequences ! self mistaken. th with civilised and savage men, much more 
As a proof how little it was ever intended that the children 


is requisite to induce them to pursue any proposed course, 

should be freed at birth, Iwill here state, that one of the colonel’s|than merely to show them that it is their interest to do so.” 
nephews having a mulatto child affiliated on him by a black slave, But to let this a Mr. Greg’s desire, he says, is to make the 
he was forced to pay—and therefore the association received trom | produce of tree-labour in the West Indies cheaper than that of 
him, as breeders and sellers of slares—a certain sum for its emanci- | slave-labour ; and his method of accomplishing it is “a large 
pation, or the child would have remained in fetters; as is the case | immigration of labourers.” We must say a word on both. 
With several on the estate, though proceeding from clricf con-] Without charging Mr. Greg with insincerity, we demur to his 
missioners, &c. Ke. accuracy when he states his object to be the making of free-labour 

J have already said, that I dojnot desire to call in question the | produce cheaper than that of slave-labour. If we understand it 
conduct of any officer connected with the Imperial Brazilian | rightly, it is rather to make the produce of the British West 
Mining Association, beyond that of the present chief commissioner | Indies cheaper than that of the foreign colonies in the same region. 
and directors. I am obliged to implicate them, or I could not have | His view clearly extends no further. But this is not the same 
exposed tlie system. One question, however, I will take the liberty thing as making the produce of free-labour cheaper than that of 
to ask Colonel Skerrett, although he is, of course, not forced slave-labour. These two kinds of labour exist in other parts of 
to answer it. How happened it, that, with the heavy obligations | the world besides the West Indies, and their relative economy 
due to the colonel for his exemplary administration, and with the in that region is not to be taken as determining it in other regions. 
most ardent desire on his part, and on the part of the directors at | A fallacious conclusion results from this way of putting the 
his instigation, to be merciful and kind to the slaves, and to render | case ; namely, that, because free sugar from the British West In- 
them all comfortable, contented, and happy, that the Aid directors dies is dearer than slave sugar from Cuba, therefore free labour is 
did not renew his engagement at the expiration of its term; but, as yet dearer than slave labour all round the world. The fact is 
on the contrary, levied, as I have been informed, a heavy fine | quite the reverse. The sugars of Manilla, Siam, and Bengal are 
upon his sureties, for the breach or the non-performance of a free produce, and they are made quite as cheap as those of Cuba 
portion of the terms of his agreement, entered into when he was or Puerto Rico. Free sugar in the British West Indies is dearer 
appointed! than slave sugar in the foreign West Iudies, not because free 

i know the history of every transaction relating to the opera- | labour is dearer than slave labour—which it is not—but because 
tions and arrangements of Gongo Soco, from the moment that | sugar is made in the British West Indies under circumstances 
property passed into the {possession of the association; but an which artificially enhance its price, and for no reason besides. 
exposition of it would be superfluous on the present occasion. 1} We protest, therefore, against the relative prices of British and 
will, however, state what I have recently learned; namely, that, | foreign West India sugar being taken as a standard of the eco- 
alter frequent deliberations at the board, the directors have come to | nomy respectively of free and slave labour. 
the conclusion, that, when the shareholders call a special general | It, moreover, it is clear, on the one hand, that Mr. Greg wishes 
mecting, to take into consideration what has recently been laid no more than to make British West India sugars cheaper than 
before the public, they may possibly be dismissed, and others | foreign, we must be permitted to question whether he really 
appointed; aud have agreed that, if Colonel Skerrett would | wishes this. We will simply ask him the question, and request 
undertake their defence, they would use their influence with their; him to give us a direct answer. Cuba sugars are offered 
successors to get him re-appointed chief commissioner. [at 20s, to 228. per cwt. Does Mr. Greg wish that the market 

What appears to me unaccountable is, that, although the sliare- price of British West India sugar should be lower than 
holders must individually have known, for months past, the very | this! We surmise not. But we will wait for his answer. 
serious situation they have been placed in as shareholders, and the Let us suppose, however, that this writer really does wish to 
odium that must have attached itself to them in consequence of reduce to such an amount the market price of British West India 
the cruelties exercised towards their slaves, by the authority | sugar, by what means would he seek the end! He tells us, by 
of their directors and chief commissioner ; yet, up to the present 


“a large immigration of labourers.” How is this to operate! 
time, no one has considered it his duty, or seems to have | Mr. Greg has the candour to avow that it is by a reduction of 
indicated the least inclination, to call a special general meeting, in wages. The scarcity of labour has made wages inordinately 


order that he might obtain necdful information on so important a high in the West Indies,“ says he; and he adds, that the evil 
subject This apparent indifference must certainly induce a!“ clearly points to its natural and easy cure.”—p. 81. Now 
general belief in the minds of the community, that the share- | plantation daily wages in the West Indies runge from . to 
holders approve of the conduct and proceedings of the directors | 1s. Gd. sterling ; and Mr. Greg has the heart to think this too 
and the chief commissioner from the very period of the formation | high, and to call for“ a large immigration to reduce it:“ But, if 
of the association, in 1825, a year after the law declared the pur- | daily wages be too high, the masters have an easy mode of reduc~ 
chase of every separate slave a felony. ing it, by employing task work. To a considerable extent this 
In an carly article, I shall give an exposition of the killing and | has been done; and the result is, that every Ts of labour is 
slaying of one of the slaves of the Impcrial Brazilian Mining | done cheaper by task work under freedom, t it was under 
‘Association, which the late superintendent of the slaves called my | slavery. Instead of paying more for free labour than they did 
attention to in his last communication. for slave labour, the planters are paying less. It is a pure fiction 
I am, Sir, your obedicnt Servant, to allege the cöntrary. If they now want emigration that they 

19th January, 1841. F. A. Kentisn, may reduce wages, it is not because labour is made dearer by 
e freedom, but because they cherish an unbridled avarice and 

IMMIGRATION TO THE WEST INDIES. en, 


do go a step further, however, with the writer before us. Sup- 
Inxnx is nothing more marvellous to us, in the present pro- po 


se wages were reduced, and sugar made at less cost im 
ceedings of the West India body, than their incessant appeals to Jamaica than in Cuba; would this demonstrate the superior 
the public. These gentlemen have been accustomed to manage | cheapness of free labour! Clearly not. That is to be. 
their affairs in a very different manner. They have hitherto demonstrated, not by what sugar costs the producer, but 


generally had the car of the government, and have prevailed to | by what it costs the purchaser. Now, there are two circum- 


; i tances which, at the present moment, prevent British sugar from 


the attainment of their ends, by influential whispers in the | tan : 
cabinet. Whether the private influence of the West India party | being sold cheap, at however small a cost it may have been 


— — -- — — 
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produced. The first is, that the demand in the English market 
very much exceeds the supply ; the second, that a monopoly of 
that market is given to the British producer. Hence, if sugar 
werc made in Jamaica cheaper than it is in Cuba, it would, never- 
- theless, not be sold cheaper, because the monopoly always secures 
for British sugars in the English market a higher price than 
foreign. The experimental proof of the superior chcapness of free 
labour, which Mr. Greg would secem so ardently to long after, in 
order to give the death-blow to slavery and the African slave- 
trade, cannot be afforded by any amount of immigration to the 
West Indies. 

This conclusion being so plain, and so often stated, it is difficult 
to believe that it is not very well understood by the West Indians 
themselves. And, if what they profess isnot the real object of 
their immigration zeal, it may be asked by what other they may 
be conceived to be actuated. Without assigning a motive, we 
will only adduce Mr. Greg's statement (p. 1) of the cost of 
sugar making. All charges paid, but exclusive of duty, he thinks 
the cost of sugar from British Guiana may be 293. to 35s. per 
cwt.; from Trinidad 35s. to 385.3; from Jamaica, and other of the 
West India islands, 35s. to 41s. Let us take the average, which 
is about 35s. Now sugar has fora long time been selling at an 
average of 55s. per cwt. ; so that, by Mr. Greg’s own showing, 
which is far below the truth, the producers of sugar have been 
realizing a clear profit of 20s. per cwt., or more than fifty per 
cent. on the entire cost of the article. It is no wonder they want 
“a large immigration of labourers !” 
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BARBADOS GAGGING ACT. 


To the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, Her Majesty's 
principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


The humble memorial of Samuel Jackman Prescod, of the 
island of Barbados, in the West Indies , 


Sheweth, 


Tuar, in the report of a select committee of the council and 
assembly on your lordship’s despateh of 26th June last, to his 
Excellency the governor general, on the subject of the act to re- 
gulate the emigration of labourers from this island, &c., the com- 
mittee state, in reference to your lordship’s objections to the third 
clause of the said act, that it “ was neither intended, nor carried 
into effect, in any other spirit than the one recommended by your 
lordship.” ` 

That, as this statement is a virtual denial of the truth of the 
allegations contained in the address to her Majesty, and the peti- 
tions to the two houscs of parliament, got up at a public meeting 
in April last, at which your memorialist presided as chairman ; 
and as your memorialist, moreover, finds himsclf individually 
alluded to, in this report of the select committee, as ‘the most 
clamorous adviser” of “the peasantry,” and his words and con- 
duct misrepresented and distorted ; he humbly and respectfully 
avails himself of this constitutional means, to bring your lordshi p 
acquainted with the following facts illustrative of the “ spirit” 
in which the said act has been, and is yet being “carried into 
effect,” by the magistrates and others in authority. 

1. On the 6th of April, by adjournment from 30th of March, 
Thomas Day, emigrant agent for British Guiana, was convicted 
before police magistrate Applewhaite, of St. Phillip parish, in the 
extreme penalty of £50, or three months’ imprisonment, for acting 
as such agent. The Assistant Court of Appeal reduced the fine to 
£25, which, on Mr. Day’s further appeal to the Court of Error, 
composed of the governor aud council, was confirmed by that 
court. It was not stated in the charge, nor shown in evidence, that 
any particular person or persons had been contracted with, enticed, 
or ane by defendant to leave the island; but simply that 
he had acted, and was acting, as an emigrant agent. And neither 
before the magistrate in the first instance, nor on either of the sub- 
Sequent appcals, was it shown in evidence that he had“ promoted 
his object by falsehood or fraud.” 

2. On the 2nd of April, Mrs. Jane Dayrell, a poor widow 
woman of Bridgetown, was summoned before the police magis- 
trates of the town for a breach of the act ; one of the said magis- 
trates, in passing the street, having overheard her jocularl y recom- 
mending a labourer, who had asked her an exorbitant price for a 
bundle of fuel, to go to Demerara, where he would make a better 
living. After a week's adjournment of this case, it was dis- 
missed for want of sufficient evidence to convict. One of the 
magistrates (as Mrs. Dayrell informed your memorialist in a letter 
which was published at the time) holding out a threat to her 
that they would bear the charge in mind if she ever appeared 
before them again for the slightest offence. 

_3. On the 18th of May, Thomas Day was a second time con- 
victed by police magistrate Applewhaite, on a similar general and 
vague charge as in the former casc. Neither falsehood nor 
fraud was shown in evidence. The penalty imposed was the 
extreme one of six months’ imprisonment, to which the magis- 
trate observed hard labour would have been added but for 
the apparent delicate health of defendant. The assistant Court 
of Appeal, without entering into the merits of the case, quashed 
the proceedin 
appellant, on 
a rule of that 


on account of the magistrate’s refusal to furnish 
emand, a certified copy of proceedings, agreeably to 
court. 
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4. On the same day, (18th of May) John Thomas Brown, a 
shop-keeper in the parish, examincd as a witness in the preceding 
case, was convicted by the same magistrate in the extreme penalty 
of £50, or three months’ imprisonment, for aiding and abetting 
Mr. Day in his agency. It was shown in evidence, that Mr. 
Brown had served Jabourers in the parish about to emigrate with 
provisions from his shop, by order of Mr. Day, taken the bag- 
gage of emigrants to town, whence they embarked for Briti 
Guiana. The Assistant Court of Appeal reversed this judgment 
on Mr. Brown’s appeal. 

5. On the 8th of June, Cadwallader Redman was convicted by 
police magistrate Bascom, of St. Andrew parish, in the extreme 
penalty of £50, or three months’ imprisonment, for a breach of 
the act, the charge and conviction resting on his having solicited 
a labouring man, some time in March, to accompany him te 
Demerara (whither he was himself about to emigrate as an over- 
seer), in the capacity of a servant; and also on the frequency of 
his absence from his parish, which the magistrate thought sus- 
picious. The Assistant Court of Appen] reversed this decision on 
the 20th, after Redman had suffered twelve days’ incarceration for 
want of bail pending the appeal. 

6. On the same day, ( sth of Junc) W. C. Hoppe was convicted 
by the same magistrate, in the extreme penalty of 450. or three 
months’ imprisonment, for acting as emigrant agent. Defendant 
adinitted that he was a salaried agent, but it was not shown in 
evidence that he was „promoting his object hy falschood or 
fraud.“ The Assistant Court of Appel diminished the fine to £25, 
and otherwise confirmed the decision of the magistrate. 

7. On the 6th of October, E. C. Whitlock, a planter from 
Demerara, was convicted by police magistrate Scantlebury, of 
Speights town, in the extreme penalty of £50, or three months’ 
imprisonment, for a breach of the act. There was a written 
statement in the island, signed by five of six labourers whom 
defendant had already sent to Demerara, complaining of dis- 
appointment and deception on his part: this paper was not pro- 
duced, and neither falschood nor fraud appeared in evidence 
against him. He appealed, but left the island before the case was 
heard, and the Assistant Court of Appeal confirmed the decision 
of e magistrate, on his non-appearance in court to prosecute his 
appeal. 

n revicw of these cases, your memorialist begs respect- 
fully to call your lordship’s attention to the following cir- 
cumstances :—First, That in all of them, (except No. 2, in 
which there was no conviction,) the extreme penalty of the law 
was invariably imposed by the convicting magistrates :—Sccondly, 
that in none of them did it appear in evidence that the party had 
“ 3 his object by falsehood or fraud :”—Thirdly, that 
Messrs. Applewhaite and Bascom, the convicting magistrates in 
cases J, 3, 4, 5, und 6, are members of assembly, and therefore 
competent to know the “ spirit“ in which the act was “intended :” 
—Fourthly, that Mr. Bascom, if not Mr. Applewhaite also, was 
upon tlie select committee to report on your lordship's despatch 5 
and, as senior member of the committee of the House, is officially 
reported in the minutes of 15th September, published in the 
official gazette of 31st October, as the member by whom the report 
was brought up :—And fifthly and lastly, that the governor and 
council, sitting as a court of error, finally disposed of the case No. 
1, yy confirming the decision of the assistant court of appeal. 

our memorialist trusts that he has already made out his case, 
and clearly shown, in the preceding statement of facts which can- 
not be controverted, that the said act has heen “ carried into effect 
in another spirit than the one recommended by your lordship,’ 
if the following passage from your lordship’s despatch of the 26th 
of June aforcsaid, be understood as conveying your lordship’s 
recommendations; namely—“ If an emigrant agent be defined 
to be a person who, for hire or other einolument, is employed to 
induce labourer or artificcrs to emigrate from Barbados, i shall 
not object to such a person being subjected to moderate penalties, 
for promoting his object by falschood or fraud.” On the contrary, 
it will be scen by the above cited cases, and the documents in the 
subjoined appendix to which your lordship’s attention is respect- 
fully directed, that this act has, in very fact, been all along con- 
strued and extended, as your eee apprehended it might be, 
“ to the infliction of very severe punishments on any person found 
recommending or assisting any other person, being a labourer or 
artificer, to leave the island of Barbados.” And the governor and 
council in their judicial capacity, and members of the house of 
assembly in their capacity of magistrates, having been parties in 
so construing and extending it, your memorialist is fairly war- 
ranted in inferring, that, in their legislative capacity, they so in- 
tended it. . 

Your memorialist would further respectfully call your lord- 
ship's attention to the second clause of the amendment act, which. 
has been passed by the legislature to meet your lordship’s objec- 
tions to the original act. In that clause, the mere acting as an 
emigrant agent without the sanction of Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, is declared to be unlawful, such agency being altogcthor 
undefined. And although the gramuinatical construction of the 
clause would seem to confine the penalty to those persons onl 
and their abettors, who “for hire or other emolument,” shall. 
„promote their object by falsehood or fraud”—yet this being pre- 
cisely the construction of the third clause of the original act, the 
abuses of which your lordship has scen in the above cited c: 
your memorialist, and other friends of civil liberty in the island, 
are reasonably apprehensive that this said second clause of tho 
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amendment act will be o 
which it is your lordship 
full operation. 

And in evidence that this appreliension is not without founda- 
tion in fact, your memorialist begs to state for your Jordship’s infor- 
mation, that, since the passing of the said act, five convictions have 
taken place, in not one of which has it been clearly shown in evi- 
dence, that the party convicted was receiving “hire or other 
emolument,” or had “ promoted his object by falschood or fraud.” 
These cases were— 

1. William Morris, convicted on the 12th of October, by Alex- 
ander H. Morris, police magistrate, and member of assembly for 
St. Lucy’s parish, in the extreme penalty of £50, or three months’ 
imprisonment, for a breach of the act. Proceedings quashed b 
assistant court of appeal, on account of the magistrate’s withhold- 
ing certified copy from appellant; Morris having in the mean 
while suffered aleve days’ imprisonment, for want of bail pending 
his appeal. Morris says that having gone to the magistrate’s 
office to get a certificate to emigrate, he was put upon his trial as 
an agent, without notice or previous summons. 

2. George Leacock, convicted by the same magistrate on the 
15th of October, also in the extreme penalty of £50, or three 
months’ imprisonment. Proceedings also quashed, as in the pre- 
ceding case, by the assistant court of appeal, after Leacock had 
suffered nine days’ imprisonment for want of bail. 

3. Thomas Day, convicted by the police magistrates of Bridge- 
town, on the 4th of November instant, in the extreme penalty of 
£50, or three months’ imprisonment, defendant admitting that 
he was acting as an emigrant agent. The appeal in this case $ 
still pending. 

4. Cudjoe Rowe, convicted by police magistrate Alexander II. 
Morris, on the 3rd of November instant, in the extreme penalty 
of £50, or three months’ imprisonment, for a breach of the act, 
and conviction confirmed by the Assistant Court of Appeal, on the 
9th. Has further appealed to the Court of Error, but meanwhile 
suffers imprisonment for want of bail to await his appeal. 

5. George Leacock, (the same as in case 2,) again convicted 
by police magistrate Alexander H. Morris, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber instant, in the extreme penalty of 50, or three months’ im- 
prisonment, for a breach of the act, the charge, witnesses, and 
matter in evidence, being with little variation, the same as in the 
former case, the proceedings in which were quashed by the assis- 
tant court of appeal, on the 24th of October; the informers in 
the two cases being different. The assistant court of appeal re- 
versed this judgment on the 19th, Leacock having the mean- 
while suffered twelve days’ imprisonment for want of bail. 

Your lordship is respectfully referred to the proceedings before 
the magistrate in this case; in which it will be seen, that all the 
witnesses who speak to time refer vaguely to a period “ about 
three weeks ago,” “a few Sundays ago,” “near or about four 
weeks ago,” and “ about a month ago.“ This case was heard 
on the 7th of November, and Leacock had remained in gaol 
pending the appeal in the former case, from the 15th to the 24th 
of October, when the appeal was determined ; only a fortnight 
having elapsed between his liberation from prison in the one case, 
and his conviction and imprisonment in the other. 

Your memorialist respectfully and earnestly entreats your lord- 
ship’s particular attention to this case, inasmuch as it clearly and 
conclusively evidences great danger to result, in the present 
state of affairs, to the iil likey ot her Majesty's subjects of poor 
condition in this island, and to the tranquillity and prosperity of 
the island, from any law, however plausibl woned, to restrict 
them in the free exercise of their ep right to carry their 
labour to another colony. 

In the above cited cases of conviction under the amendment act, 
the one No. 3 excepted, the partieson whom the extreme fine of 
£50 has been imposed, with the alternative of three months’ im- 
prisonment, are of the labouring classes, and without any ostensible 
property, save the clothes on their back, and, it may he, a few 
mean articles of household furniture. And in the case of Cudjoe 
Rowe, (No. 4,) whose conviction had been confirmed by the assis- 
tant court of appeal, and who is still suffering imprisonment 

ending his further appeal to the court of error, which may not 
hold for another month, your lordship will perceive, hy the copy 
of certified proceedings betore the magistrate in the first instance, 
the amount of guilt which the magistrate and the assistant court 
of appeal consider, in the case of a poor labouring man, worthy 
of punishment under the said amendment act, by a fine of £50, or 
three months’ imprisonment amongst felons, 

That your memorialist has no other object in addressing this 
memorial to your lordship, than to bring your lordship acquainted 
with the facts herein stated, with which your lordship may not 
otherwise be made acquainted, and thus to enable your lordship 
and her Majesty's government to come to a just decision. 

And your memorialist respectfully entreats your Jordship to 
take this memorial, with a copy of which his Excellency will be 
furnished, his information, and the facts herein stated, into deli- 
berate consideration, in connexion with the Amendment Act, and 
Hleareport of the select committee aforesaid, and advise her Majesty 
hy disallow the said Amendment Act, and the original act of the 
vast of March ; and also to institute an inquiry into the general 
etase Of laws which affect the labouring classes of this island, and 
tr administration by the local magistrates and others in autho- 
rity, And your memorialist will ever pray, &c. &e. 

S. J. Prescon, 


en to similar abuse, and the very evil 
aim to prevent be carried out into 
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Farbados, Nov, 21st, 1840, 
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Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


arrived safely from his anti-slavery journey in Spain. An inter- 
esting communication from him may be expected in our next. 


We learn with pleasure, by the papers, that Mr. Birney has 
arrived in safety at New York. A special meeting of the New 
York City Anti-slavery Society was to be held on the 12th of 
December, when he would give some account of the proceedings 


connected with his visit to this country. 


We have been informed that Mr. Alexander Barclay, a member 
of the Jamaica House of Assembly, is in this country, and in 
communication with Her Majesty's government respecting the 


emigration of Africans from Sierra Leone to the West Indies. It 
is added b 


our informant, that Mr. Barclay is about to proceed 
one, under ‘the- sanction of the colonial office, with a 


to Sierra 
We shall return to this 


view to carry this measure into effect. 
very important subject in our next. 


Mr. Kensisn, in a letter which we insert to-day, has thrown 
some valuable light on the communication of Colonel Skerrett, in 
our last. Certainly the directors of the Impcrial Brazilian seem 
to be wise in their generation, They are anticipating the calling 
of a special general meeting of the shareholders, and the loss 
of office, with a vote of censure ; and they are making provision for 
the worst. But are they sure that this is the worst that will 
happen to them, unless they relinquish their illegal grasp of more 
than four hundred of their fellow-creatures? Colonel Skerrett’s 
testimony to their purchase of slaves may do more to convict them 
as felons in a court of law, than all his protestations of their hu- 
manity can do to exculpate them. 

But a word to the shareholders, some of whom have publicly 
claimed to be, and doubtless are,“ liberal and christian men.” In 
common with Mr. Kentish, we do feel surprised that none of 
them have yet taken any measures for calling a special general 
meeting, on this heart-rending subject. Does the recollection sit 
so lightly on them, that they are implicated in the commission of 
several hundred felonious breaches of English law ; that they are 
the real purchasers and holders of more than four hundred of 
their tellow-creaturcs as slaves, who are daily flogged by their 
authority, and by whose slow murder they are to be enriched ? 
Every shareholder is as responsible to God, to man, and to his own 
conscience, as if all this were done with his own hand. Do 
„liberal and christian men” need to be told this twice! 


Tux following curious letter has been handed to us for publication. 
It is from General: JJarrison, the president elect of the American 
Union, and is in reply to a letter addressed to him on the 2nd of 
September last, by Messrs. Tappan, Leavitt, and Dresser, on the 
subject of sluvery. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 2nd, 1840. 
GENTLEMEN, — Your kind letter of the 21st ultimo, came duly to 
hand. The subject on which you address me, I look upon as one 
of the greatest importance to the people of this country, though I 
have generally refused to answer the numerous queries addressed to 
me, generally fronr my police enemies, knowing they have in- 
tended to injure me with the south. In my letter, however, to judge 
Morris of Massachusctts, which he had the liberty to use in any 
way that he thought proper, except to publish, 1 expressly state 
my views on the abolition question. I therein state that I joined 
an abolition society in Richmond at the early age of eighteen 
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and that I have seen no reason to change my views on the subject 
since. And I will now further state, that I believe Congress has 
full and complete power to legislate on all subjects relating to 
the district of Columbia, and should use that power by abolishing 
slavery in the district. And although Congress, perhaps, has no 
power to interfere with slavery in the several states, yet so 
anxious am I to see this immense evil put down, that I would 
willingly sign a bill, should onc pass Congress, appropriating all 
the surplus revenue for the purpose of pene the slaves, or 
for indemnifying the statcs that should voluntarily abolish the 
system. The appropriating tlie surplus revenue for this purposc 
is no new idea with me. It is one I have long entertained, and 
have more than once so expressed myself, and I hope yet to live 
to see so desirable an object accomplished. 
You are aware, gentlemen, that this is a delicate subject for the 
of the south, and, whatever is done, should be done with 
much caution. You probably have seen my letter to Mr. Lyons, 
of Virginia. You will, of course, know what kind of estimate to 
lace upon that, written as it was to a southern man, and a slave- 
older. I have refused, gentlemen, to make promises or pledges to 
any great extent during this canvass ; but as thc great contest is so 
near at hand, I have no hesitation in deslaring the above as my 
sincere sentiments, and hope you will find them to accord, at least 
in „ with your own. 
am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
7 „H. Harrison. 


Tue President’s message contains a reference to what has becn 
done on the part of the United States for the suppression of the 
African slayc-trade under its flag. The naval force employed for 
this purpose has consisted of two vessels, a brig and a schooner ; 
and “ the apprehension of their presence, Mr. Van Buren com- 
placently tells us, has, in a great degree, arrested the prostitu- 
tion of the Amcrican as Hh this inhuman purpose,” along tlic 
whole coast of Africa! Prodigious! The terror of the American 
navy must be marvellous indecd. This boast, however, is evi- 
dently designed to cover the fact, that these tremendous vessels 
have done nothing, but cruised about “ till the commencement of 
the rainy season,” and then “ returned to the United States for 
supplies.” What, indecd, could such a paltry forve be expected 
to do, when both the brig and the schooncr are commanded by 
the sons of southern slavo-holders ! 

The President inakes parade of a suggestion for prohibiting the 
citizens of the United States from all traffic with the slave-facto- 
ries on the African coast. No doubt this would be useful, if it 
could be effected ; but what would such a prohibition be, more 
than waste paper? We subjoin the following remarks from the 
Morning Chronicle :— i 

While slavery continues, there can be little hope of the destruction 

of the trade. Nor can we perceive any solid basis for Mr. Van Buren’s 
boast, on behalf of the Americans, that they were the first to declare it 
piracy. Considering how fast slaves are bred in the United States, the 
abolition of the African trade was a cheap philanthropy. The home 
manufacture is adequate to the consumption. Those who can sell their 
own offspring, have little occasion for foreign supplies. They are in a 
condition to become exporters, rather than importers, of the human com- 
modity. The slave-trade with which Congress should grapple is carried 
on within its own territories: the traffic between state and state. A 
vigorous effort to put this dowa would be a far better pledge of sincerity 
and earnestness, than any number of frigates stationed eff the African 
coast. Each State may be supreme within its own boundaries; but the 
roads are under the control of Congress. The mail runs on Sundays in 
spite of Boston sabbatarianism. A free transit should be made the transit 
only of freemen. If every single state be independent enough of the 
Union to violate within its boundarics the first principle of the American 
constitution, its power need not extend one inch beyond. Its own slaves 
should satisfy its own slavism. To this restriction Congress is perfectly 
competent. The internal regulation may be left sacred to the state sove- 
reignty, and yet the home trade between the states proscribed. Why 
does not Congress attempt this? And why prolong so gross an infraction 
of the solemn document, and great charter of haman right under which 
it exists, as is afforded by the existence of slavery in the district of 
Columbia? There at least, Congress is omnipotent. ‘There, its real 
disposition is manifested, and its example given to the different States 
with all the moral power of nationality. And Columbia, the sacred 
ground of the American coustitution, is a slave state. 


WE are sorry to find the island of St. Christopher in a disturbed 
state. Till lately it was eminently peaceful and prosperous ; but 
the avarice of the plantcrs has led them to introduce the Jamaica 
rent system, by which the otherwise contented labourers have 
been universally disgusted. They are endeavouring to leave the 
island in swarms, us their only refuge from this causcless and 
wicked system of oppression. 


Mr. Scone has put into our hands the following extracts of pri- 
vate letters from Demerara, from a gentleman of high respect- 
ability. They will be read with much interest. As for the gen- 
tlemen who have been sent by foreign governments to inquire 
into the working of emancipation in the British colonies, (with 
two or three distinguished exceptions) they have notoriously 
been of the most prejudiced pro-slavery school. Soine of them 
have been sclected from the resident planters, and there ts too 
much reason to believe that they have been employed for the 
purpose of procuring unfavourable reports, in order to counteract 
the numerous and authentic statements of a contrary kind. We 
particularly request our French friends to notice what sort of 
an agent has been employed to obtain information for them. 
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f “ Denwrara, October -24lh, 1840. 

te It has occurred to me that you might wish to be in possession of a 
specimen of seekers after trulh, who visit the West Indies from our neigh- 
bours the French. On the 23rd of September last, a French man of 
war schooner arrived here from Cayenne and Surinam, having on board a 
Monsieur Chabot de la Freite, invested with authority to examine the 
working of freedom in the several islands. I dined with him at the 
governor's table, on the 24th of September. He then stated publicly 
that he was come out from France in search of the truth; to ascertain 
faithfully how the labourers worked in a state of freedom. He spoke loud 
and vehemently, and evidently with much irritation. His words were 
these, as near as I can give them, ‘Gentlemen, I am convinced that the 
English have done wrong in giving liberty to the slaves; they have ruined 
their colonies; the negros will not work gencrally, and those who do 
work demand such excessive wages, that the proprietors cannot eventu- 
ally exist. Behold what the English have done for them!’ To which it 
was replied, that, as the wants of the negros increased, they would labour 
to supply them, and that it only required patience, and mild explanation 
with the labourer, to induce him to do his duty. At this his rage knew no 
bounds, and he exclaimed ‘What! reason with the negros? God has 
given them to us to work; they are by nature idle, wicked and covetous ; 
they have the head and the form of the :nonkey the beasts!! They ought 
not to be free; God has never willed it.“ He continued in this strain 
for some time, so that no one could be heard but himself. At length a 
gentleman present told him that he might bluster and make a noise, 
but he could not convince the company of the impropriety and impolicy 
of freedom, and that he would not be permitted to choke them with his 
Opinion, that the company had their opinions also, and would maintain 
them. He then said, ‘I am a journalist, and I must support the views 
of my countrymen.’ To which it was replied, that he had said he came 
in search of ‘truth,’ and yet he was overwhelmed with prejudice, which 
was a great stumbling-block in the way of its attainment. He left the 
oa few days after this, to report that the slaves ought not to be set 

ree! 

The same gentleman adds, ‘‘ This colony is in a sad state: the ports 
thrown open, no colonial duties received whatever, party feeling, 
discord, and contention evervwhere prevailing amongst the public men, 
and carried even into private life. Governor Light on a bed of thorns, 
because he has no opinion of his own, no conciliation of temper—and, 
but for the present enormous price of sugar, the colony would be 
destroyed by aclual bad munagement.” 

Another extract from aDemerera letter to Mr. Scoble, says, ‘ Colonel 
Dogherty has written to Lord John Russell, to sav that there are a great 
many men, liberated Africans, at Sierra Leone, who have nothing to do, 
and that they would not abject to go to the West Indies as emigrants. 
Lord John has communicated this to Trinidad, &c., and they have been 
adopting means to induce Lord John to accede to their removal. Keep 
your eye on this, and on Colonel Dogherty, who is a pro-slavery man, 
and known to all West Indian planters.” 

Lord John has acceded to the wishes of the planters in this 
matter, and under circumstances which render it absolutely neces- 
sary that the friends of ay should watch the proceedings 
with the utmost jealousy, or we shall have to lament the existence 
of another Coolie affair. 


— 


PORTUGUESE SLAVE TRADE. 

FROM THE PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

“ Foreign Office, November 2, 1839. 

& GENTLEMEN,— With reference to my despatches, marked slave 
trade, of the 25th of August and of the 3rd of September last—the 
first enclosing copies of an address upon slave-trade fron the House 
of Peers to Her Majesty, and her Majesty’s most gracious answer 
thercto ; and the second enclosing a copy of an act of parliament 
recently passed for the suppression of the slave-trade—I have to 
acquaint you that the Queen has been pleased to command, that 
orders should be given to the e of ller Majesty's erui- 
zers to detain vessels engaged in slave- trade, and sailing under the 
flag of Portugal, wherever met with ; and also to detain vessels 
engaged in slave-trade but hoisting no flag, and destitute of any 
papers proving their nationality. 

“ Orders have also heen given to establish British courts of vice- 
admiralty at any places within Her Majesty’s dominions and colo- 
nies abroad, where such courts may be requisite for the adjudica- 
tion of vessels detained as before mentioncd. 

“Thirdly, orders have been given, that the crews of Portuguese 
slnve-vessels so detained shall be sent to that port of the Portu- 
guesc dominions to which it may be most convenient to ccnvey 
them, in order that they may there be delivered up to the Portu- 
gucse authorities. 

«Fourthly, orders have been given, that negros found on board 
such detained vessels shall be landed at the nearest British port or 
settlement, and shall there be placed under the care of the gover- 
nor, or other officer in command. 

And, fifthly, orders have been given to the governors of Her 
Majesty’s forts and settlements abroad, to make the necessary 
arrangements for the care and suppor of the negros who may be 
landed and set free under these orders. 

The officers commanding Her Majesty's cruizers employed for 
the suppression of the slave- trade, have, at the same time, been ac- 
quainted that nothing contained in the before-mentioned act of par- 
liament is intended to confer upon British cruizers any new right of 
search, as to any vessel sailing under the flag of a state with which 
Great Britain has no treaty granting a mutual right of scarch ; and 
that, with respect to vessels sailing under the flag of a state with 
which Great Britain has a treaty granting a mutual right of scarch, 
that act of parliament is not intended to authorize Her Majesty’s 
naval officers to visit and scarch such vessels, in any other way than 
that which is prescribed by such treaties, and by the instructions 
annexed thereto. I am, &c., 


(Signed) T ALMERSTON. 
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Anti-slaberp Publications. 


SLAVERY IN INDIA. 
THaT very 5 friend of India, the Rev. James Peggs, has 
again laid the public under obligation to him, by putting forth q 
pamphlet on The Present State of East India Slavery. He has taken 
the pains to wade through the voluminous parliamentary papers 
which have from time to time been produced on this subject, and 
he has furnished a valuable exhibition of their most important 
contents. The heads under which he has arranged his materials 
will appear by the contents of the four chapters into which the 
work is divided. a 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory Remarks.—Origin, Nature, and Evils of Slavery in India, 
and the Eastern Islands. 

CHAPTER II. 

Nature and success of efforts for the abolition of the Slave Trade in 
India and the adjacent Islands.—Melioration of Slavery by the Hindoos, 
Mussulmans, French, Dutch, and British. 

CHAPTER Iil. 

The present state and extent of Slavery in British India. —Probable 

number of Slaves. Want of more correct information. 
CHAPTER iv. 

Methods proposed for the melioration and abolition of Slavery in India. 
Answers to objections to its abolition, arising from the supposed kind 
treatment of Slaves—The preservation of Children and Adults in famine, 
py selling themselves for support—The indifference of the Slaves to 

mancipation — Decreasing the population of an island or distriet 
Mahomedan prejudices, prohibiting any others than Slaves attending 
on their women; and the interest of Slave-owners and the Govern- 
ment.—-Concluding appeal. 

The appearance of Mr. Peggs's pamphlet is highly seasonable, 
and we thane it will have an extensive circulation. The time is 
come for doing something effectual on this painful subject. The 
government commission have completed their labours, and have 
sent home their report and voluminous evidence, When par- 
Ifament meets this will soon be laid on the table, and there will 
be no longer any pretext for delay. 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

We commend to all who are concerned to know what United 
States’ slavery really is, a volume which has just been published 
by the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty. Its title in 
short is, Slavery and the internal slave-trade in the United States 
of North America, The matter of it has come from the free re- 
ll itself, and has been furnished by a body no less well-in- 
ormed and responsible than the executive committee of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. In truth, in anticipation of the 

neral anti-slavery convention, the committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti- Slavery Society circulated queries in many quarters, 
for the sake of obtaining copious and authentic information. One 
Series was addressed to the committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Socicty, and the answers which were kindly furnished to 
these constitute the important volume which is before us. Tena- 
ciously disputed as the allegations of abolitionists have been, and 
vehement as have been the protestations of pro-slavery men that 
American slavery is mild and equitable, the present volume may 
be received as an arbitrator to end the strife ; for its allegations, 
although put forth by abolitionists, are made upon authorities 
which southerners can never contradict. 


RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS. 


We have received a copy of a painphlet on the eve of publication, 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hackney, entitled, The Scriptural Duty 
of churches in relation to slare-holders professing Christianity. 
The subject is one of great importance, and of general intcrest. 
The pamphlet has arisen out of a discussion which took place in 
the quarterly meeting of the London Baptist Association, in Octo- 
ber last, on the resolutions of the General Anti-slavery Conven- 
tion, which had been officially transmitted to that body. The 
sentiment of those resolutions was affirmed by a large majority ; 
but, as the question of withholding religious communion from 
slave-holders was perceived to have difficulties in itself, and to 
have been thoroughly considered hy very few, it was thought 
that a few remarks explanatory of it might be useful. Dr. Cox 
was consequently requested to write, and he has written well. 
His observations, although extending through twenty-four closely 
printed pages, are inexpensive—the price being only three-pence ; 
and we may hope, therefore, that they will be widely circulated 
and extensively read. Although the appeal made by the resolu- 
tions of the Convention, and enforced through our columns, has 
been far from fruitless, there remain a large body of British pro- 
fessors and British churches who have not discharged themselves 
of the responsibility which attaches to them. The plea for inaction 
is, that there are difficulties in the question, and that they cannot 
sce their way clear to the course recommended. This, however, 
we heg them to observe, is no plea for inconsideration. It be- 
comes rather the more incumbent upon them to think the ques- 
tion resolutely through, and to solve the difficulties of it on some 
principle or other. To refrain from acting in a matter so interest- 
ing to humanity and religion, unless they have valid reasons for 
doing ye, can hardly be satisfactory to persons of benevolent and 
pious mind. Let them, then, look the alleged difficulties of the 

nestion in the face. Perhaps, on a scrutinizing view, assisted by 
the valuable pamphlet before us, they may disappear; and then 
these excellent friends will, of course, hasten to become coadjutors 
in the holy effort. 


Wome News. 


b 
RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS3, 


- Galeshead, Jan. 6th, 1841. 
Dear Sin, —At a Church Meeting held at Melbourne-street Congre- 
gational Chapel, on Thursday, the 3lst of December, the following reso» 
lution was unanimously adopted, which I beg to forward to you for inser- 
tion in the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Resolved, 
That the members of this church, having heard the resolution of 
the General Anti-Slavery Convention concerning the participation 
of many of the American churches in slavery, express their full concur- 
rence in the same; and, regarding slavery as a violation of the rights of 
man, (being a breach of God's command to love our neighbour as our- 
selves) an exceeding sinful blot upon the christian name, and a barrier 
to the Receemer's kingdom in the world, determine to have no fellowship 
with those churches or individuals (professedly Christian) who hold their 
fellow-men in bondage. 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Epwarp Tasxer. 


J. H. TaxDGOlb, Esq. 


At a meeting of the Baptist Church, Bugbrook, Northamptonshire, 
December 18th, 1810; 

It was resolved unanimously, 

That it is with grief and shaine we learn that many Baptists in North 
America most pertinaciously attempt to justify themselves in the ini- 
quitous practice of holding slaves, and buying and selling them at pleasure ; 
and that, under a deep conviction that ‘for man to hold property in man’ 
is a gross violation of the law of Christ, Matt. vii. 12, whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you that do unto them likewise,” we 
declare our determination not to hold Christian fellowship with any person 
known to be guilty of the sin of n 

` (Signed) ossru LARWELL, Pastor, 


At a full meeting of the Baptist Church-meeting, held in Charles- 
street, Leicester, December 28th, 1840, it was resolved unanimously, 
That we will hold nocommunion with any church abetting slavery, and 
that we will not hold occasional communion with any member of a slave- 
holding church: believing that slavery is a most flagrant violation of the 
laws of justice and our common Christianity; that a divine revelation 
was no more necessary to prove the unlawfulness of slavery than that of 
robbery or murder; and that it isthe duty of every Christian church 
to denounce and discourage it by every lawful means. 
(Signed) James Simons, Pastor. 


The following resolution was passed unanimously by the second Baptist 
Church, Northampton, January Ist, 1841: — That this church, believing 
slavery to be a daring sin against God, and a gross violation of human 
rights, hereby determine to hold no fellowship with those who support, 
advocate, or practise it, in any of its forms. 

(Signed) Ricwarp Tunvey, Pastor. 

At ameeting of the Independent Church, Long Buckby, Northampton- 
shire, held January Ist, 184], it was resolved unanimously, 

‘That we, the members.of this church, are fully convinced that slavery, 
in any form or degree, is contrary to the eternal and immutable principles 
of justice, and to the spirit and preceptsof christianity. 

That we cannot but deeply deplore the fact, that any christian churches 
should countenance, encourage, or practise such an enormity, a sin both 
against God and man. And, e 

That it is our incumbent duty, and our deliberate determination, to hold 
no fellowship with the advocates or abettors of slavery, under whatever 
name or profession, in any part of the world. 

Daniet Garrritns, Pastor. 


At a meeting of the church under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. R. Pool, in Providence chapel, Great Driffield, held on the 25th of 
November, 1840, the following resolution was passed unanimously :— 

“That this Church considers the whole system of slavery as anti- 
christian, and resolves to bold no communion with any minister or member, 
of any denomination, who is known to hold the opinion that man may be 
deprived of liberty, sold like a beast, and kept in perpetual bondage ; being 
fully persuaded, that what is wrong in itself cannot in any circumstances 
be right, but will always continue a violation of the law of Christ, “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.” 

The following resolution was unanimously d by the 
Baptist church meeting at Great Driffield, November 25th, 1840. 

Being fully convinced of the intrinsic evil of slavery, and of its utter 
inconsistency with the Christian religion, we do bereby declare our abhor- 
rence of the system, and our determination to have no religious fellowsbip 
with slave-holding churches or ministers. 

James Normanton, Pastor. 


Foreign and Colonial Intelligente. 


UNITED STATES. 


Tue Presipent’s Mssack contains the following reference to 
the African slave-trade:— 

“ The suppression of the African slave-trade has received the continued 
attention of the gowernment. The brig Dolphin and schooner Grampus 
have been employed during the last season on the coast of Africa, for the 
purpose of preventing such portions of that trade as were said to be prose- 
cuted under the American flag. After cruizing off those parts of the 
coast most usually resorted to by slavers until the commencement of the 
rainy season, tbese vessels returned to the United States for supplies, and 
have since been. despatched on a similar service. 

“ From the reports of the communding officers, it appears that the trade 
is now principally carried on under Portuguese colours; and they express 
the opinion that the apprehension of their presence on the slave-cosst bas, 
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in a great degree, arrested the prostitution of the American flag to this 
inhuman purpose. It is hoped, that by continuing to maintain this force 
in that quarter, and by the exertions of the officers in command, much will 
be done to put a stop to whatever portion of this traffic may have been 
carried on under the American flag, and to prevent its use in a trade which, 
° while it violates the laws, is equally an ou on the rights of 
others and the feelings of humanity. The efforts of the several govern- 
ments who are anxiously seeking to suppress this trafie must. however, be 
directed against the facilities afforded by what are now recognised as legi- 
timate commercial pursuits, before that object can be fully accomplished. 
Supplies of provisions, water casks, merchandise, and articles connected 
with the prosecution of the slave-trade, are, it is understood, freely carried 
by vessels of different nations to the slave factories; and the effects of the 
factors are transported openly from one slave station to another, without 
interruption or punishment.by either of the nations to which they belong, 
engaged in the commerce of that region. I submit to your judgments 
whether this government, having been the first to prohibit, by adequate 
penalties, the slave-trede—the first to declure it piracy—should not be the 
first also to forbid to its citizena all trade with the slave factories on the coast 
of Africa, giving an example to all nations in this respect, which, if fairly 
followed, cannot fail to produce the most effective results in breaking up 
these dens of iniquity.” 


A SLAVER CONDEMNED IN New Lonx.— In our September number 
we mentioned that the schooner Catharine, captured by a British cruiser, 
and sent into this port, had escaped condemnation owing to a defect in 
our laws. It bas since appeared, that, in unlading her, a quantitv of fetters 
were found, which, with other evidence, leaves no doubt of her having 
been on a slave voyage. Judge Betts has lately condemned the schooner 
Butterfly, which was captured by H. B. M's Brig of War Dolphin, while 
sailing slso under American colours on the coast of Africa, August 26th, 
1839. The mixed Commission Court at Sierra Leone declined to tuke 
jurisdiction of said vessel, because she bad American papers and colours, 
tut sent her to the autborities here under a prize master. The cargo 

condemnation, owing to 2 provision in the law, that unless it shall 
be brought in by an American officer, it sbail not be condemned. But the 
British consul, Mr. Buchanan, considers the Catharine and Butterfly, and their 
cargoes, still in his possession, on the ground that if our courts do not con- 
demn them, they remain with him statu quo. This is as it should be. 
Francis Montero, of Havana, claims the cargo of the Butterfly He must 
now demand it of Queen Victoria.— American & Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


VoLUNTARY LIBERATION OF SLAVES ON THE CANADIAN FRONTIER. 
{From the Detroit 5 We have seldom witnessed a sight 
which gave us more unfeign pleasure than one which came under our 
own eyes yesterday, in Jefferson Avenue. We allude to the parting 
scene between an aged and pious couple, Mr. Mordecai Slyers and lady, 
from distant Alabama, and several slaves whom they had journeyed with 
from a southern home, and left among our Canadian neighbours, 

Free as the winds that blow.” 

The parting words of kind advice, and the sobs of the freed men, at thus 
sundering the links wbich had so long bound them together, sank deep 
into the beart of every by-stander, and should elicit the warmest sympa- 
thy of the lovers of freedom throughout the land. l 


A BRIBE FoR KIDNAPrING.—The governor of Virginia has 
offered a reward of three thousand dollars, for the three coloured men who 
assisted some of their fellow-creatures out of slavery, and whom the 
governor of New York refused to surrender on the demand of the go- 
vernor of Virginia.— American and Foreign Anti-slurery Reporter. 


TEXAS. 


Stave-Trape.—A gentleman recently returned from Texas 
states, that within eight months, the period of bis residence in that country, 
he heard of two cargoes of slaves imported directly from Africa, ‘They 
were landed first in Cuba, in some obscure spot, then brought to town, 
sold to their owner, carried to some out-of the-way place on the coast of 
Texas, and landed in the night. In the morning, the vessel was out of 
sight, ard all was right. He did not witness the transaction himself, but 
it was common talk in Metagorda Every body seemed to know and 
approveof it. He says, the Texans are driven to the importation of 
African slaves, because white people cannot work, and the slaves brought 
from the United States frequently become worthless, from being assailed 
with certain fatal diseases so soon as exposed to a Texas sun. One dis- 
ease is elephantiasis ; another, inflammation of the brain, producing in- 
sanity. In this last condition, they are often flogged for obstinacy till 
almoat dead. One man was mentioned, who took down about sixty slaves 
from Kentucky, and lost nearly all of them. 

Another gentleman from the south, well acquainted with Texas, informs 
us, that there is a great tide of emigration from Great Britain to Texas. 
English emigrants of course become slave-holders, No one can calcu- 
late what a tremendous stimulus will yet be given to the slave-trade 
by the settlement of this slavery-cursed territory.— Philanthropist. 

It is reported in the papers, that the Americans who have lately come 
into Texas, have brought with them an immense amount of negro-pro- 
perty.” Not less than ten thousand slaves are stated to have been thus 
introduced into Texas within the last year. 


WEST INDIES. 


Barsapos.—On the 6th of November, a deputation of the friends 
of Mr. Prescod, the editor of the Barbados Liberal, presented him with a 
purse of £126., as a token of esteem. A large portion of that amount 
was contributed in small sums by labourers in the rural districts. 


St. CHRISTOPHER.—The vessel that arrived this morning from St. 
Christopher, brings intelligence that the labourers in that colony are 
leaving the estates, not by twos or twenties, but by hundreds, and flock- 
Ing to town, with the view of emigrating. Considerable numbers had left 
for Demerara; not that they preferred it to Trinidad, but because there 
were no vessels to convey them to this island. Private letters state that 
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British Gu1ana.—Private letters from Demerara, to the 18th 
November, represent the colony as improving. The weather was fine, 
and there had been some useful heavy rain. It was anticipated that the 
produce made on estates during the December quarter of the year, would 
prove considerdbly larger than it had been fur the corresponding quarters 
of the four preceding years. ‘The export of sugar to the 3uth September 
last, exceeded the exports up to the same period in 1839: it was also 
expected that the annual crop would be more than 40,000 hogsheads. 
Sugar was selling in the colony as high as seven and a-half stivers the 
pound, about equal to forty guineas the hogshcad. Some estates had 
sold for very large sums. Colonial Gazelle. 


Cusa.—DEstTRUCTION oF A sLAVER. The well-known fast-sailing 
clipper, El Arrogante, was run on shore and completely destroyed, on the 
5th of July last, after a chase of some bours in the most gallant manner, 
by H.M. schooner Pickle, commanded by Lieutenant Frederick Holland. 
This officer, while lying at the Havana, noticed a slaver ready for 
sea, and determined to stand out into the offing, and await ber appearance. 
On the following day, among a large fleet of merchantmen working to the 
eastward, tbe rogue“ was easily singled out by his peculiar rig, well set 
sails, and white canvass, nnd chace was immediately given. El Arrogante, 
as soon as she discovered her mistake, strained every nerve to get back to the 
Havana, distant only eighteen miles; but, finding that the Pickle hed cut 
her off from her port, she shaped her course dead on shore, followed by 
H.M. schooner to within a quarter of a mile of the land, when it was 
deemed prudent to haul off. El Arrogante went on shore on the Rincon 
reef, about nine miles to the eastward of the Havana, and became a total 
wreck: the crew were saved. ‘The governor in his palace, and the 
worthy inhabitants of Havana,’ says Lieutenant Holland, ‘must have 
heard our guns at that short distance. What disgrace it reflects on one of 
the (so-called) principal powers of civilized Europe, to be necessarily so 
insulted, as to have a vessel cleared out of one of its chief ports on one 
day, and knocked to pieces on the following by the ship of a friendly 
power, who is merely aiding her to repress the nefarious traffic of ber 
own subjects. May such ever be the fate of those who ‘keep the word of 
promise to the ear, and bresk it to the hope!“ When British naval officers 
are again taunted in the House of Lords with neglecting to capture or 
destroy outward-bound slavers, I trust that the case of the Arrogante may 
not be forgotten. Friend of Africa. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 
(FROM THE JOURNAL DES DEBATS.) 


News was received a few days ago of the opening of the session of Colo- 
nial Councils at Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Guiana. The speeches 
made by the governors of these three colonies on the occasion were also 
received. These speeches deserve particular attention, inasmuch as it is 
the first time that the government signifies officially to the colonists its 
desire to abolish slavery. It consults them at the same time upon the 
various systems put forward for emancipation. Apropos of this, we must 
observe there is a difference in the language heid at Guiana and Guada- 
loupe by Messrs. Gourbeyre and Jubelin, and the terms made use of b 
Rear-Admiral Duval d’Ailly, on opening the session at Martinique. M. 
Gourbeyre and M. Jubelin announced that the government, better able to 
appreciate the necessity of a reform in the colonies, had at last irrevocably 
decided to accomplish it ; and that, its firm intention being to respect vested 
rights, and keep work going, it addressed them, calling upon them for their 
advice, as to the most preferable mode of execution. The language of 
M. Duval d’Ailly is much less clear; he merely announces to the council 
that some copies of the first report of a . formed at Paris for ex- 
amining questions relative to the colonies will be transmitted to them, 
and he begs the attention of the council upon this preparatory report. These 
palliatives, employed designedly, contrast still more forcibly with the 
language held in the two other colonies. M. Duval d’Ailly, recently called 
to Martinique to replace the Count de Moges, brought himself from Paris 
the decisions of the government, and could not be mistaken as to its 
intentions. 

We willingly acknowledge the difficulty of the position at this time of 
the governors of our slave colonies. The inbabitants, in general misin- 
formed upon the state of the public mind in the metropolis, think it their 
duty to resist a measure now inevitable. On the other band, the naval 
officers to whom these governments are entrusted find themselves in a 
delicate position, the time of their government not being ‘counted in their 
years of service, and the consciousness of a good act being their only 
recompense for the obloquy and difficulties attending their duty. 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


Extract of a letter to Sir T. F. Buxton.— Your cruisers have re- 
cently been unusually active and vigorous, and have almost completely block- 
aded the celebrated marts of Gallinas and New Cess. ‘They have invested 
these points so vigilantly, tbat the slavers, unable to ship the slaves with 
any probable degree of security, bave kept them pent up iu the baracoous, 
where they have died by scores from hunger and disease. Indeed, it is 
rumoured that the slavers have been so annoyed of late, that they talk of 
abandoning New Cess entirely. A vessel captured off Trade Town, a 
few days ago, by one of her Majesty's cruisers, is said to have had only 
sixteen inches’ space between ber main and slave decks. Friend 27 
Africa. f 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


We have heard, on authority which we fear is too correct, that the 
Boers who have emigrated beyond the Orange River, on the banks of the 
Vaal and elsewhere, are treaung the natives, especially the bushmen, with 
an inbumanity worthy of the good old times. Our informant snys (we 
shudder in giving his statement) that these unhappy beings are shot 
with reckless cruelty, and their children taken into the service of the emi- 
grants, amongst whom they are transferred from hand to hand at a price! 
not to reward the wretched Jabourers for their service, but for the gain of 
the man who disposes of them! This is slavery, call it by what initigated 
terms we may. And are these things really done on the very verge of 
British dominion, and by men who are still British subjects; althou h, 


the island is in a most deplorable state.— Port of Spain Gazette, Oct. 10. | baving placed themselves from under the dominion of all law, they cau thus 
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trample upon the sacred rights of humanity and justice? Surely some in- 
uiry will be made into these matters. It becomes both the English set- 
er and those of Dutch origin to clear South Africa of such a blot, and 
to brand with merited infamy, if the facts be true, tbe parties who are guilty. 
Frontier Times, 


MOZAMBIQUE. 


Capture or a Sraver.—The Debats quotes letters from Bourbon, giving 
the following further details of the capture of the Portuguese pirate 
slave-ship by the Prevoyante :— 

“The Prévoyante, Lieutenant Jehenne, engaged in making hydrogra- 

hical surveys in the Mozambique channel, when at one of the isiauds, 

Pound a brig manned by a numerous crew of Spaniards, but showing Por- 
tuguese colours, that she might the better carry on her nefarious traffic 
in slaves. Having no commission to interfere in the trade, the Licu- 
tenant contented himself with doing all in his power to warn the natives. 
The brig, having discovered this, stole away inthe night, having, however, 
contrived to get some blacks on board from a point of the island where 
she was unperceived by the Préroyante. After a lapse of a fortnight, 
this ship put in at the Comora islands, where a French ship of war had 
never before made her appearance. Here she learned that a brig engaged 
in the slave-trade had got under weigh as soon as she came in sight, and 
lav concealed from her at the back of the island. The inhabitants further 
stated, that the brig had committed acts of piracy on the island. This 
warranted Lieutenant Jchenre in running round to the brig, laying his 
ship alongside of her, and making a search. In her hold he found 220 
slaves closcly packed, but it required greater scrutiny before he could dis- 
cover teu of the islanders, who had been forcibly carried on board, and 
who expressed the utmost joy on being releascd. This fact, and the de- 
clarations of the sailors on board the brig, authorized the commander of 
the Prévoyante in seizing the brig as a slave-ship, also engaged in acts of 
piracy. She was called the Pocha, and is believed to be one of the Mexi- 
can ships of war taken by Admiral Baudin, at Vera Cruz, in 1838, when 
she was named the Iturlade. She was sold toa French merchant, who 
gave her the name of the Alar Gull, which, on her being transferred to 
the Spaniards, was changed into that which she now bears. When seized, 
she was on her third vovage in the slave-trade. At Mozambique she had 
taken on board seventeen Portuguese sailors, as passengers to the Havana, 
but, when out at sea, the captain informed them that was not his 
destination, for he was engaged in the slave-trade. He had on board, 
besides these men, a resolute crew of forty-seven men, all Spaniards, 
except three or four who were Portuguese. lu an arm chest on deck 
were fifty muskets, all with bayonets, and some of them loaded, but they 
made no defence, as they knew the French did not interfere in the slave- 
trade, and hoped that the islanders they had piratically taken would 
escape detection. It was not as a slave-ship, but as a pirate, that the 
Pocha was detained. The supercargo, on being taken on board the Pre- 
voyante, demanded a private interview with Lieutenant Jehenne, stated 
that, if he was taken to the Portuguese settlement of Mozambique, he 
would be a lost man; and that he had a large sum of money in the Pocha, 
of which the Lieutenant might take as much as he pleased, if he would 
release him. This offer was not only refused with indignation, but the 
supercargo put in irons. The poor blacks were caten up with the itch, 
but eight or ten died from nostalgia (regret for their country) before the 
vessels reached Mayotte. Their countenances became expressive of the 
deepest distress, and they retired into corners, rejected all endeavours to 
make them take food, and at the end of a few days they expired. The 
captain of the Pochu one day coolly stated, that, when the negros had 
not the itch, it was the custom of the traders to purchase several who had 
the disease in the most virulent degree, and take them on board to infect 
the others, as the complaint cured them of nostalgia, and rendered the 
mortality among them much less. He added that, when one-tenth only 
of the number died in the course of a voyage, it was considered as having 
been a very successful one. The capture of the Peha has given satisfac- 
tion to the authorities of Bourbon, and the governor of the colony has 
addressed a very flattering letter to Lieutenant Jchenne, in answer to his 
report of his proceedings, highly approving of his conduct, and declaring 
that he had acted as he ought to have done, whatever may be the judg- 
ment pronounced on the validity of his prize. The slave-owners, how- 
ever, are indignant at the capture having been effected.“ 

The Temps says, that the Pocha is to be brought to Brest, under the 
guard of the French brig of war Lancier. ‘The value of the merchandise 
and money found on board her is estimated at 250,000f.—T imes. 


MAURITIUS. 


In the Mauricien mention is made of a considerable excitement among 
the working population, in consequence of expectations formed from the 
ast policy of Sir Lionel Smith in the West Indies. Since bis arrival 
in Mauritius, he had declared that he was prepared to do justice to all 
parties, and this had augmented the excitement: some supposed that 
this declaration was meant to express a determination to include the planters 
in the general justice; others, that it conveyed a censure on former 

vernments of the island, and indicated a disposition to do greater 
justice by the working-people. The Mauricien thinks that the fairer 
construction is to be put upon Sir Lionel's intentions. Nevertheless, the 
labourers had built upon a declaration which they construed in their own 
favour: they had increased their demands for remuneration, and besieged 
the doors of Government-house with applications for the Governor’s 
attention to their claims. The paper admits that some colour is given to 
their generally unreasonable demands by individual cases of injustice.— 
Colonial Gazette. 

We find in the Cerncen the following account of the move- 
ments of Sir Lionel Smith “His Excellency the governor continues 
his visits io our different public establishments. A few mornings ago he 

rocceded to the Bazaar; and we are assured that the bigh prices asked 
for certain articles exposed there for sale struck bim with astonishment, 
and impressed him with the necessity of establisbing a regular tariff of 
rates for market articles. We ourselves long ago suggested the expedi- 
ency of a measure of the kind. 

“ On Tuesday last, his Excellency accompanied by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and attended by his aide-de-camp, visited the civil prison of Port 
Louis ; where he was received by the members of the prison committee, 
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who conducted him over the whole of the establishment, and furnished 
bim with every information be desired respecting it. 

“ The attention of the governor was directed to every class of prisoners. 
The different kinds of labour to which they are severally subjected, the 
nature of the crime for which they are suffering punishment, together with 
their mode of treatment, were all the objects ol scrupulous and laudable 
investigation on the part of his Excellency, who listened attentively to 
tbe observations made to bim by the members of the committee with res- 
pect to the improvements that yet required to be made in our penitentiary 
system, and promised hig support in aid of them. 

“ Sir Lionel Smith atterwards exercised one of the noblest prerogatives 
with which, as the representative of our Sovereign, he is invested—that 
of awarding pardon to eighteen prisoners, and of direeting tbe immediate 
enlargement of twenty-nine others who continued in confinement after the 
expiration of the term of imprisonment to which they were condemned, 
merely becnuse they were unable to defray the expenses to which their 
prosecution had given rise. To each of the prisoners of whom be or- 
dered the liberation, Sir Lionel Smith addressed a paternal exhortation, 
earnestly counselling them, upon their release from prison, to try and im- 
prove their condition by industrious, sober, and regular habits.” 


STATE OF THE ABOLITION QUESTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES :—THE BAPTISTS. 


The Rev. C. P. Grosvenor thus writes to the Rev. J. Morgan, 
of Birmingham. Let it not be believed by you that the 
influence of the English Baptists is either inoperative or 
injurious in America, when exerted for the purification of 
the church from crror and sin. The slave-holder frets under it, 
I know, but this fact proves that he feels it; and christian influ- 
ence, if it is foreign, is from its nature unavoidably salutary. 
Brother Galusha, in his letter published in your Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, has told you of the bitter feelings expressed by some of 
our fellow-citizens towards us who had presumed to take seats in 
the World’s Convention—a Convention whose good effects will 
flow down through ages to come, in an ever-widening current. 
I hope, however, our English brethren will not draw too strong 
conclusions from such facts. The religious men of the north, not 
abolitionists, do not much sympathise in this hostility of the south, 
and of the apologists for slavery in the north. I have been 
treated by the New England men with uniform respect, since my 
return; and the fact of my recent nomination to a somewhat 
important office, may indicate to you that no opprobrium attaches 
to my name from its publication in the catalogue of the con- 
vention, i. e. in the opinion of politicians, By an examination 
of the papers I send, you will obtain some evidence that our north- 
ern Baptist action on slavery is producing a strong sensation amon 
our southern churches ; while the pro-slavery party of the nort 
are enchained sub silentio, for the present at least. You will not 
indulge any terrifying apprehensions on our behalf, lest, by the 
combination of slave-holders with northern moderate men, wo 
my be excluded from the fellowship of the denomination. If 
(which we by no means expect) we should be so thrust out, it 
would neither injure us, nor deter us from persevering in this 
God-ordained enterprise, nor alienate us at all from the Baptist 
faith. It we live, we shall be Baptist abolitionists—if we die, it 
will be fighting under the Baptist flag. We do, indeed, antici- 
pate an encrgetic contest; it may be a long, and not a very 
pleasant, commotion of the elements ; but we know our duty, and 
must do it; and, God being on our side, they that are for us are 
more than they that are against us. Let us, then, enjoy the 
continned co-operation of yourself and other English brethren, 
who pity the oppressed, and: would rejoice to see the church puri- 
fied from this foulest of stains. We shall labour in hope, and 80 
much the more as we see this day of trial a proaching. 

“ The ground taken by the slave-holding Baptists, is that 
slavery is approved of God—that only its abuses are sinful. If 
they hope to be countenanced in this by the “ moderate brethren” 
at the north, they are deceived; for, although such men as 
Daniel Sharp, Francis Wayland, and co., are well pleased to rebuke 
their abolition brethren, and censure them, and join with the 
slave-holders in reproaching them as “mad deluded fanatics,” 
and do all in their power to weaken their hands and discou 
their hearts, they dare not, if they were disposed, atter the 
opinion here, that slavery is right. They would not dare 
utter that opinion in England. If either of them should visit Lon- 
don, woo may expect to find them very anti-slavery. They have 
hoped to keep us quict at the north, by talking a little 57 7 
slavery, while they fail not to condemn our measures. These 
men are, however, under a tuition at present, in which they will 
learn that their croaking against the weakness and folly of their 
abolition brethren, and their attempt to maintain a neutral posi- 
tion, (as they would call it, though their hostility is manifest 
against abolitionists exclusively) will not carry them safely 
through the straits. Their masters at the south are now dictatin 
to them to “ take sidcs,” and that “ they shall not stand neutral, 
Whether they will continue to how servilely to their old masters, 
or will take alarm and makc to their duty, is yet to be seen. One 
of the signs of the times is the fact, that, although former 
most of the northern Baptist newspapers, while they condemne 
abolitionists to please the south, occasionally called in question the 
rightcousness of slavery, to satisfy, and, if possible, quiet the north. 
Yet, since the south have come forth from their retreat, and have 
avowed their belict in the divine right of slavery, and their deter- 
mination to maintain it for ever in defiance of all opposition, 
these papers hive become quiescent, corel prohably to ascer- 
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tain their future course, by observing which way their patrons 
will be best pleased to have them take.” 


Jan. 27, 1841.] 
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“All parties are looking forward to the triennial convention to 
be held in Baltimore, in April next, with a lively interest. I feel 
no anxicties in relation to what may then be done. That conven- 
tion has always refused to entertain the subject of slavery, when 
it has been proposed for their consideration by abolitionists, on 
the plea that the constitution of the convention limited its action 
exclusively to one subject, viz. Forcign Missions. Will they 
entertain it when introduced by slave-holders! We shall sce. It 
would gratify us to have it so introduced, but we believe they 
will not dare do it. 

“Of the state of anti-slavery feeling in our northern churches, 
you will form some opinion when J inform you, that very many 
of the associations who have held their anniversaries since my 
return, have adopted strong resolutions in favour of immediate 
abolition. An advance has evidently bcen made since the last 
year’s meetings.“ 
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The Slabe-trave. 


WE proceed to give such further extracts as are interesting, from 
the parliamentary papers of last session on the slave-trade. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


From an official return we find that, at this colony, between the 
Ist of January and the Ist of Junc, 1839, there were releascd 
from eight vessels, 1588 Africans. The entire number of regis- 
tered Africans up to that date was 49,933. 

In addition to their complaints (which we gave in our last) of 
the use of the American flag, the commissioners give the follow- 
ing statements, implicating British subjects in this atrocious traffic. 

„The long detention of the Maria in the Rio Pongos was 
owing toa war, which had been carried on in the river for some 
time, between the mulattoes (descendants of European and Ameri- 
can traders) and some of the native chiefs, and which completcly 
prevented slaves from passing down in security. The Maria was 
consigned to Mrs. Faber, or Madame Febre, as the Portugucse aud 
Spaniards write the name, who took part with the native chiefs ; 
and another Spanish schooner which was there at the same time, 
was waiting for a cargo of slaves from Mrs. Lightburn, who sup- 

rted the inulattoes. Each vessel assisted the party with which 
it was connected by interest, and angry and threatening cor- 
respondence ensued bacen the opposing captains. The capture 
of the Maria has put us in possession of part of the 55 
ence, from which much useful inforination has been obtained. 

‘© Mrs. Faber is a Sierra Leone woman, and one of the Nova 
Scotian settlers. She lived in the Rio Pongos for some years, as 
the mistress of an American named Faber, who, having amassed 
a fortune in the slave-trade, returned to his own country. Mrs. 
Faber, however, still continues to carry on the business, and is 
extensively en p in slave-trading pursuits. She is assisted by 
a young man belonging to Sierra ‘Leone: of maroon family, and 
who was formerly a clerk in this place, of the name of Parkinson. 
Both these persons are British, and therefore, we should suppose, 
amenable to the laws which they are continually violating.“ 

Nothing can be more revolting than the facts here stated, and 
we ho rd Palmerston has not permitted them to pass un- 
noticed. The next excites scarcely less indignation. 

“ We beg to call your lordship’s attention to papers No. 12 and 
13, showing that guns and gunpowder were purchased by the 
Dos Amigos, very shortly before her capture, at the British 
settlement of Cape Coast. ‘This is by no means a solitary instance 
of vessels, equipped for slave-trade in every respect, being allowed to 
exhibit their guilty intentions within reach of British law, in our 
settlements to the southward of this colony ; and we can hardly 
complain, with reason, of the conduct of Spain in this respect, if 
we hesitate to require from our own authorities on this coast a 
strict search, with regard to the equipment of every foreign vessel 
which anchors ina British port.” 

Before quitting this colony, we must quote a dispatch of the 
Commissioners, which shows that ies who make a fictitious 
use of the American flag, are sometimes caught in their own trap. 

“ My Lorp,—With reference to our despatch marked separate, 
of the 31st ultimo, on the subject of the detention of the American 
schooner Florida, David Bell Williamson, master, we have now 
the pleasure to inform your lordship that the object of Lieutenant 
Hill, the captor, has been fully accomplished, by the total destruc- 
sion of that vessel. 

The assertion of the ship's papers that Williamson was the 
owner of the Florida, coupled with the anxicty of that 8 
to obtain the amount due to him for his services on board, and 
then to free himself from all further connexion with the vessel, in- 
duced Mr. 1 dpe suggest to Lieutenant Hill, that William- 
son's object might be obtained, if, as the acknowledged owner of 
the Florida, he would direct her to to be treated in all respects 
as a condemned Spanish vessel, and to be sold at public auction. 

_ “The suggestion was approved by Lieutenant Hill, and was 
Immediately acted upon by Williamson, who had previously re- 
moved from the protection of Her Majesty's brig Saracen, to 
that of an American merchant-vessel lying in the harbour. Ac- 
cordingly, without the intervention of Lieutenant Hill, who sailed 
on à cruise, or of Her Majesty's Commissioners, who had no com- 
munication whatever with Williamson, but with the assistance of 
the mercantile agent employed by Williamson for the purpose, 
the Florida was dismantled, her stores, spars, sails, and cargo 
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were landed, and she was then conveyed to Destruction Bay, 
where the hull was beached, and cut into four parts. The whole 
was soon after sold by public auction, and the proceeds handed 
over to Williamson, who declared his intention of paying himself 
therefrom in the first instance, and of handing over the balance 
to the real owner of the vessel whenever he might chance to mect 
with him. 

“ While the process of dismantling and cutting up the Florida 
was going on, the rage and astonishment of the Spanish officers 
belongiug to her may be imagined. Application was made by 
them to the principal lawyer of the place for advice and assistance, 
and a large sum of moncy was offered to him, if he would save this 
new and beautiful vessel from destruction. They declared that 
she was owned by merchants of Havana, and that Williamson 
was only a scaman on board. But all was in vain. The papers 
under which the Florida sailed, verified and attested as the 
were by the American Vice Consul at Havana, proclaimed Wil- 
liamson to be ‘the true, lawful, and sole owner.’ Ve followed only 
his own inclinations with respect to the disposal of his own 
property; and, having realized the sum which its sale, in detached 
. produced, he sailed on the following morning for New 

ork, in the American brig which had for some time previous 
afforded him shelter and protection from the vengeance of his late 
Inessmates. e have, &c. 

II. W. MACAULAY. 
R. Donkngrr.“ 


CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 


The British consul resident here, communicated to Lord Pal- 
merston the following extract of a letter from Licutenant Stoll, 
of II. M. S Bonetta, dated December 11th, 1839. 

“ French subjects seem to be largely engaged in the slave-trade. 
I have captured three vessels within] the last twelve months, com- 
manded and practically manned by Frenchmen, besides having 
come into contact with several more; there are many other 
vessels publicly known as commanded by them, The two slave- 
agents in the river Congo are Frenchmen.” 

In forwarding this to Lord Granville, Lord Palmerston says :— 

& I have to desire that your Excellency will poa to the 
French government a note, in which you will embody the 
substance of the enclosed communication respecting the slave- 
trade of France ; and you will state, that Her Majesty's govern- 
ment feel assured the f rench government will learn with regret, 
that the laws of France against slave-trade have thus been broken 
through. You will add, that ler Majesty's government hope the 
government of the king of the French will take decided mea- 
sures, in order to prevent this proscribed traftic from being curried 
on with impunity, cither from the possessions of France, or under 
cover of the French flag, or in any way by the assistance of 
French subjects or of French capital.” 

HAVANA. 


The papers relating to this quarter present several atrocious 
cases of kidnapping British subjects. The following is a letter 
from Mr. Tolme, the late British consul at Havana, to the Captain- 
general of the island of Cuba. l 

ec Havana, November 20th, 1839. 

c Mosr ExcELLENT Srr—I had the hononr, so long ago as the 
24th November, 1838, to address your Excellency on the subject 
of a young man named Wellington,’ who, in the year 1834, was 
kidnapped in Jamaica, brought to Santiago de Cuba, and, after 
legal inquiry as to his quality, was deposited with the protector of 
slaves, to be delivered up to the British authoritics whenever 
claimed ; but who, notwithstanding these facts, and in spite of 
application for his release made by their Excellencies the Mar- 

uess of Sligo and Sir Lionel Smith, successively governors of 
amaica, and by myself in the name of the latter, is still held in 
bondage. 

„Her Majesty's ep Racer, arrived this day from Port 
Royal, brings me dispatches from his Excellency, the right hon. 
Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, the present Governor-general of 
Jamaica and its dependencies, by which I am desired again to call 
your Excellency’s notice to the matter, as I have now the honour 
of doing. 

“ am also to request your Excellency to be pleased to cause 
inquiry to be made, as to the case of a person called Henry Shirley, 
who, it seems, was stolen from Jamaica by a Mr. Antonio 14 
Damont, or La Dezma, a shopkeeper of Santa Cruz, once owner 
of a schooner trading to Montego Bay, called tlie Lucen; for this 
unfortunate individual, Shirley, though discharged by the late 
Governor of Santa Cruz, is still held in slavery ; and I am further 
to ask, if this statement be true, of which there is little doubt 
that Shirley may likewise be set at liberty. 

c The justice and benevolence which characterise your Excel- 
lency’s administration are a sufficient guarantee for the release of 
these unhappy people, as soon as the iniquity and cruclty of their 
detention engage your Excellency’s attention: but when, more- 
over, I learn, from public documents, that her Catholic Majesty’s 
government has expressly declared to her Britannic Majesty’s 
representative at Madrid, that the penalties of the Spanish laws 
upon those who venture to commit the crime of kidna ping a 
freeman are as severe as those of England enn be, and that Ther 
Majesty the Queen would issue orders to the Captain-general of 
Cuba to persevere in his zealous investigation for the elivery of 
free British negros, illegally and surreptitiously reduced to 
slavery,’ I am convinced that your Excellency will not only 
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liberate the two individuals who are more peculiarly the subject 
of the present despatch, but likewise others who May be or become 
enslaved under similar circumstances, and punish with the utmost 
severity of the law those who are the authors of their misfor- 


tune. I am, &c. 
Signed) «C. D. Tome.” 

Mr. Tolmé reports also the cases of two vouths who had been 
kidnapped from Sierra Leone. On behalf of one cf them, Daniel 
Speck, his interposition was successful. 

The commissioners write as follows concerning the wretched 
treatment of the liberated Africans remaining in Cuba :— 

There is a report very prevalent in this place, that a royal 
order has been received from Spain, directing the Captain-general 
to deliver up to the British government the negros who have in 
former years been liberated by decree of the mixed court of 
justice, and left in this island. We trust the report may prove 
correct, as 5 be more vile tlian the treatment which 
those poor beings have received. Those who have been taken by 
the government for employment on the public works, have been 
tasked for that purpose with felons and other offenders, until the 
name of ‘emancipado’ hus become a bye-word of scorn among 
the people of their class. And even those who nave been hire 
out to the inhabitants, as your lordship will remember, at so 
much per head, having been in effect so sold, were of course 
treated as in reality slaves. Thus we know several instances of 
c emancipados being allowed to work out, as other slaves are often 
allowed to do, upon the condition of bringing home so much per 
day, or month, to their masters,” 3 


In relation to the same subject, we meet with the following 
despatches from Lord Palmerston to Mr. Aston, a British func- 
tionary at Madrid :— 


Foreign Office, Murch 30th, 1840. 


ec SIR, — I herewith transmit to you a copy of a communication 
which I have received from Her Majesty's commissioners at the 
Havana, stating the conduct which has been pursued by the 
government of Cuba towards the negros who were taken in the 
year 1832, in the slave vessel the Negrito, and who were after- 
wards emancipated by sentence of the court of mixed commission 
at the Havana. 

“Eight years have now passed, since these persons were nomi- 
nally emancipated by sentence of the mixed court; but, from the 
accompany ng communication, it appears that they are still held in 
a state of bondage ; it appar also, that, at the time of their eman- 
cipation, it was declared hy the governor of Cuba, that they were 
to be emploved solely on the public works, and not in the service 
of individuals ; and yet, that, in the face of this declaration, they 
were assigned out to individuals, who purchased their services at 
so much per head. 

“ It appears also, that recently the captain- general of Cuba has 
made fee assignment of them for money, and has taken the price 
of their assignment as a perquisite for himself; that the persons to 
whom they are assigned let them out again to others on hire, and 
that thus these emancipated negros undergo the evils of slavery, 
without even enjoying the advantages, such as they are, which are 
granted to slaves in Cuba. I have to desire that you will com- 
municate by note to the Spanish government the substance of the 
enclosed communication, that you will remonstrate against 
this violation of the treaty between Great Britain and Spain, for 
the suppression of the slave trade, and that you will say that, as it 
appears that the government of Cuba practically sells as slaves 
11955 negros who have been emancipated by judgment of the 
mixed commission, and whose full and complete liberty the 
Spanish government has bound itself by treaty to secure, her 
Majesty’s government demand that those nenos so emancipated 
by judiciak sentence, but actually held in slavery, shall be de- 
livered over to the superintendent of emancipated negros, to be 
by him sent to a British colony, where their liberty would by law 
be secure. I am, &c. 

(Signed) 


„ PALMERSTON.” 
4 A. Aston, Esg. &c.“ 
“ Foreign Office, March 30th, 1840. 


ec Srrn,—I have received Mr. Jerningham’s despatch, slave trade, 
of the J4th instant, containing the answer given by M. Perez de 
Castro to the offer of Her 5 government to take charge of 
negros liberated by the mixed court at the Havana. 

* J have to desire that, in reply, vou will present to the Spanish 
minister a note, in which you will quote the case of the Negrito, 
explained in my other despatch, marked slave trade, of this date, 
as proving that the condition of the negros nominally emancipated 
by sentence of the mixed commission in Cuba is not that of prac- 
tical freedom, as da) age by M. Perez de Castro. 

„ You will urge the Spanish government to comply with the 
request contained in my despatch above mentioned, with regard to 
the negros taken on board the Negrito ; and, with respect to the 
other negros emancipated by the mixed court, you will propose, 
that, with a view to ascertain with certainty that nothing like com- 

ulsion is exercised over these negros, they shall all be brought 
efore the mixed commission, and the superintendent of liberated 
Africans ; and that each of those negros shali be asked separately 
whether he is in a state of perfect freedom, and whether he prefers 
remaining in Cuba or removing toa British colony, and that, 
if he prcfers so to remove, the superintendent of liberated Africans 
should make the necessary arrangements to enable him to do so. 

Thie negros should be produced according to the list made out 
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when they were emancipated, the questions put to each, and the 
answers given should be taken down in writing. 

- You will observe to the Spanish minister, that a strong im- 
pression prevails that these negros have been practically reduced to 
slavery ; and you will say that an examination and inquiry, such 
as are now proposed, would afford the best means of vin icating 
the honour of the Spanish government, and of satisfying the just 
uneasiness of the British government on this matter. 

“Tam, &&. 
(Signed ) % PALMERSTON.” 
“ A. Aston, Esq. &c.” 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Our readers will recollect a former despatch of the commis- 
sioners at this place, implicating, more or less directly, British 
capital and British 0 in the slave-trade; and Lord Pal- 
merston’s note, 5 such information as might lend to the 
prosecution of guilty parties. We have now the commissioners’ 
reply to this request, of which the substance is as follows :— 

„In reply, we beg leave respectfully to represent to your lord- 
ship, that our statement in the despatch referred to sceins to have 
been misunderstood, and that a greater latitude appears to have 
heen given to our expressions than they were intended to convey. 
That there is nothing to prevent any British subject from buying 
and selling slaves in Brazil, every day’s practice fully demon- 
strates ; and the case of Dr. William Cullen—by no means, we 
regret to say, a solitary one—is an instance of a British subject 
making purchases of blacks imported since the promulgation of 
the law of the 7th November, 1831, by which, as your lordship is 
aware, every African entering the territory of Brazil after chat 
date, with only two exceptions, becomes de facto free; but that 
British merchants are concerned in the slave-trade we never meant 
to affirm, although we certainly did, and still must very dis- 
tinctly advert to the indirect, if not, as we before said, direct 
interest which both they and British capital derive therefrom. 

“In confirmation of the former we observed, that it was 
chiefly with British goods, technically called coast goods, that the 
African market was supplied through this country, and that the 
payment of the same had been in some instances refused, tem- 
porarily or conditionally, by those whose speculations had heen 
ruined by the capture of their vessels. 

« As regarded British capital, which, we have been assured on 
what we consider good authority, has suffered severely in this 
city from the recent captures, we reminded your lordship that 
the various undertakings going on in this country, which are 
every day multiply ing, and which are for the most part the result 
of British enterprise, are all dependent on slave-labour.” 

The following despatch presents an instructive account of the 
difficulties amidst which the court of mixed commission has to 
carry on its proceedings at this place. 

‘© Rio de Janeiro, April 24th, 1839. 

“My Lonèd— We have refrained from troubling your lordship with any 
mention hitherto of the various petty insults and annoyances to which we 
have been uniformly exposed, on the capture and condemnation of alave- 
vessels in this port; because, bowever distressing to ourselves, we were 
willing to more that the consequences might go no further. 

“ OF the threats beld out to deter Mr. Stevenson from acting as proctor 
for the captors in any future case, your lordsbip is already aware, as also of 
the zealous endeavours of her Majesty's consul to supply the deficiency. 

“ Latterly similar attempts at intimidation have been extended to the 
commission, which, on the arrival of every successive prize, have been 
repeated and enforced. 

‘© On Saturday, the 20th instant, one of the principals concerned in the 
slave-vessel Ganges made his escape, on his return trom his examination 
before the court, in a way, and under circumstances, which sufficiently 
confirmed the determination, long previously declared by the traffickers, to 
oppose the proceedings of the commission by open violence. 

“In the enclosed translation from the Jornal do Commercio of the 
43rd inst., will be found the best account which has reached us of this 
transaction, except that one very material fact is omitted, namely, that, on 
landing, the prisoner immediately jumped into a carriage which was in 
readiness, a proof that the whole affair was preconcerted. Her Majesty's 
government will, however, doubtless receive the fullest report of what 
passed from Commodore Sulivan. 

“ On the following night a most melancholy catastrophe occurred. A 
Braziliaa gentleman was mortally wounded by a musket shot from the 
Ganges sluve-vessel; but we do not trouble your lordship with the 
details, as we consider the occurrence to have no immediate connexion 
with the business of the commission, and refer to it only as having been 
artfully and studiously seized by the traffickers to increase the excitement 
already raised by the success of her Majesty’s cruisers, and the condem- 
nation of the slave-vessels. This excitement was so great that, when the 
court met on Monday for the examination of two other prisoners, it was 
found that their landing had been obstructed, and that, though attended by 
a small force, both of police and national-guards, the efforts of the popu- 
lace to rescue the prisoners, bad been so serious as to oblige the party to 
take shelter in the guard-house of the palace, opposite the landing-place, 
till an additional force could be obtained. 

At length, after waiting till late in the afternoon, the prisoners were 
brought to the court, but followed by several hundreds of the mob, who 
were very clamorous, and with difficulty restrained from more open 
violence. 

„On the return of the prisoners from the court to re-embark, the mob 
increased in number and excitement. The troops were assailed with 
every kind of missile, and several persons were wounded ; and every 
individual known or taken to be English, was attacked when met. 

“ Aii tbis time the police were in constant communication with the 
court, which was surrounded by the mob; and at lest the commissioners 
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were told they must not venture out into the street for some time, and 
must wait for an escort, which would be ready to attend them. 


„On the following morning the mob was only to be seen bere and there 


ups, by one of which her Majesty's 5 
insulted; but, at the meeting of the court, the 


in judge was hooted 


course which may be pursued in this business. 


“ In the mean time, it continues unsafe for the members of the commis- 
sion to appear in public ; and even a guard, which waz promptly given to 
her Majesty's commissary judge, has not been sufficient to preserve his 


house from indications of violence. 


“ Various untoward causes have contributed to produce this state of 
feeling. The deep conviction in the public mind, which nothing can eradi- 
cate, and which, we are sorry to say, is shared by individuals who, whether 
from station or personal bias, are little disposed to give easy credit to any- 
thing to the prejudice of British honour and interests, that blacks were 
sold from the first two prizes brought into this port last year ; the irritating 

darag several successive days at the early part of 

tbis year, was made by the slave-vessels actually condemned by the court ; 
the distribution of the negros belonging to the Flor de Loanda; the 
escape of an individual enjoying British protection, a native of Malta, 
after having been apprehended on board of that vessel, whither he had 
oh chi to complete the pia of some of them, for whom, as he 
eges, he bad already paid a sum in advance, under circumstances but too 
well calculated to give colour to the report that he had been allowed to 
escape because he could tell tvo much, and because he was English ; the 
recent sale, by public advertisement, and the auction of the hull of tho 
Flor de Loando ;—these several causes, combined with the severe losses 
which the traffickers have lately suffered, and are daily apprehending, have 
produced a spirit of hostility to the commission und its proceedings, in all 
od by the Portuguese flag (and none other are to be expected), 

which we much doubt whether it will be in the power of the Imperial 
The 
tation to proceed with the business of the commission strengthens this 
impression ; and there is too much reason to fear, that the first attempt to 
bring another prisoner before the court—and, still more, anv fresh capture 
which may be made—will cause a repetition of the scenes of the last few 


demonstration which, 


cases cover 


8 even supposing them to have the will, to withstand. 
esi 


days.” 


ferred to in the foregoing despatch. 


“Saturday evening the captain of one of the prizes now in this port, who 
had been brought ashore to be examined before the mixed commission, 
Was returning on board, accompanied by some marshalmen ; in the act of 
embarking the prisoner attempted to escape, but was retaken and put 
again on board of the English boat, which had scarcely shoved off, when 
some persons on the beach called out to the prisoner to throw himself into 
the sea, which he immediately did, and made for shore. Upon this, a 
shower of stones fell on the boat, with a view to cover the flight of the 


prisoner, who, in fact, effected his escape. 


“ Another scene, of a more grave nature by its possible consequences, 
occurred yesterday. Two prisoners were brought on shore, to appear 
They had scarcely Janded, when a multi- 
tude assembled on the quay gave signs of wishing to rescue them. The 
escort that accompanied them being few and weak, they withdrew them 
In the meantime the assemblage increased, 
and became tumultuous. The justice of the peace arrived, and some 
time after the chief of police, who hastened to address an harangue to the 
assembly, which, being received with respect and attention, appeared 


before the mixed commission. 


to the palace guard-house. 


to pacify them. 


“ The chief of police then availed himself of this, and ordered the prison- 
ers to be taken to the mixed commission, where they arrived without 


accident. But the English boat, which was to take them again on board, 


had already arrived at the quay. The maltitude became again exasperated, 
The boat retreated to the Marine Arsenal. 
The mob directed itself in mass to that point, the (boat receiving orders to 
withdraw, ) but did not disperse, to commence anew the same disturbances 
At six o’clock the prisoners left the court in the 
midst of a great concourse of people; at the corner of Rue dos Pesca- 
dores stones and bundles of wood were thrown at the permanentes of 


and attacked it with stones. 
shortly afterwards. 


the escort, but they at last succeeded in getting the prisoners into the 


Arsenal, and embarking them in two armed bouts belonging to the same, 


which took them on boerd. 


The commissioners subsequently ascertained, that an association 


of above 200 individuals, almost entirely Portuguese slave-dealers, 


had been formed for the purpose of arming vessels, and of making 


an attempt to cut out a slaver moored in the harbour. 

The state of feeling at Rio may be further judged of by the fol- 
lowing remark of Mr. Hesketh, the British Consul, when Lord 
Palmerston had directed him to procure the printing and circula- 
tion of two notes of Lord Howard de Walden to the Portuguese 
porumeni “The influence of the slave dealers, says Mr. 

esketh, “ is so general and so powerful, that the editors of all 
the newspapers in this place have refused to publish these notes, 
declaring that their interests would be seriously injured by 
allowing their newspapers to become the means of such a publica- 
tion ; and one editor even going so far as to declare, that he con- 
ceived his life would be endangered by acceding to my request.” 

To this may be added the language of M. de Castro, a chief of 
police, in reply to an order he had received to take measures 
against slave traders. ‘ The law of the 7th of November, 1831, 
it is said to tell your Excellency, has become a complete nullity. 
The traffickers in hyman flesh, knowing the propensity and the 
wishes of this district, not to say province, do not hesitate to run 
the risk, because the interest of gain speaks louder to their hearts 
than the principles of humanity, and the assured impunity does 
the rest. In one word, your Excellency, there exists in all a 
complete conspiracy in favour of the traffic, aud against the law 
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razilian commissary 
judge, after consultation with the authorities, proposed a suspension of the 
proceedings of the commission for a few days; and, just before it broke 
up, an informal recommendation to the same effect arrived from her 
Majesty's charge-d’affaires, to whom we must refer your lordship for the 


The following is the extract from the Jornal de Commerces re- 
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of the 7th of November, 1831. I find myself without the means 
of preventing or remedying the evils consequent upon so great 
immorality, the causes of which I know, and therefore lament 
the future fate of my country.” 

On the state of the liberated Africans, the correspondence of 
the commissioners furnishes the following extracts :— 

Having scen the working of the instruetions respecting the 
distribution of the Africans from on board the vessels lately cap- 
tured by Her Majesty's cruizers, issued by the present minister of 
justice, and communicated in our despatch of 22nd April last, we 
must beg leave, at the risk of appearing tedious, again to state our 
conviction of the total failure of the present system in fulfilling the 
humane intentions of Her Majesty's government, and in affording 
any return for the great expense incurred by it, with a view to 
the benefit of the negros. 

In the recent distribution, the different departments of govern- 
ment and the various public works, whether carried on in this 

capital or at a distance, have been allowed to select the able-bodied 
of either sex, leaving the young and sickly to be given out among 

rivate individuals. The separation of children from their parents 

is not the only evil resulting from this course. The remnant, 
whose tender age or debility made them of present trifling value, 
have been given into hands from which, for the most part, they 
have little chance, even if they survive, of ever receiving, either 
their wages or their liberty. 

„Indeed, the objection to tolerating free blacks in this 
country is becoming stronger every day, from the influence which 
their existence might have on the slave population. This feeling is 
so strong, that we are persuaded that, even among those most hostile 
to the traffic, and most ready to oppose the introduction of new 
Africans into this country, we can never look for any real, 
cordial co-operation in securing liberty to such as may once be 
imported.” 

“ With regard to the distribution of emancipated negros, all 
that we have advanced in our preceding despatches becomes more 
notorious every day ; and the statement made in our despatch of 
the 27th October, 1838, of the political use that had been made 
of them, has even been admitted and justified in the chamber 
of deputies, by some not very discreet friends of the late adminis- 
tration.” 

If arrangements, in concert with the imperial government, 
could be made for sending them to a British settlement, their ulti- 
mate freedom would naturally be secured ; whereas, under the 
present system, the poor African, by his nominal emancipation, is 
much worse off, with very few exceptions, than he would have 
been if sold as a slave by his importer. 

In the one case he is considered and treated, if only from 
motives of self-interest, with comparative care, as property ; in the 
other, the object of the hirer is to turn his acquisition to as good 
an immediate account as he can, whether by overworking, or 
transferring him to another for pecuniary consideration, conscious 
that, at the worst, he incurs no positive loss beyond that of his 
services.” l 

It will be recollected that the attention of the foreign secre- 
tary has been forcibly drawn to the fact, that British functionaries . 
abroad have become purchasers and holders of slaves, thus involv- 
ing themselves, and the country they represent, ina glaring and 
mischievous inconsistency. Lord Palmerston seems to have 
expressed his wish that such a state of things should no longer 
exist; and the following we take to be the very unsatisfactory 
answer of Sir George Jackson on the subject :— : 

“ Rio de Janeiro, September 10th, 1839. 

“ My Lorp—Your lordship’s despatch of the 8th May last 
reached ine in due course, and I have allowed myself to delay my 
answer thereto somewhat longer than I should otherwise have 
done, in the expectation that 5 the completion of some 

neral arrangenient with regard to the destination of Africans 
iberated under sentence of the mixed commission, might enable 
me to reply to your lordship’s instructions on this occasion more 
satisfactorily than I am at present enabled to do. 

“In the first place, I do not distinctly understand whether 
your lordship intended that those instructions should have a 
retrospective operation. Had, however, a arrangement for the 
reception of such individuals in any of Her Majesty’s colonies 
been concluded, I should not have hesitated in giving at once the 
utmost latitude to your lordship's directions, and in including 
those now in my family in that arrangement; but I own, when 
I consider what wonld be the almost certain fate of these beings, 
were I to relinquish their possession without any such security 
for their future welfare, and the length of time which they have 
been with me ; that they entered my doors in an almost dying 
state, so much so, that my medical attendant advised me not to 
receive them; and that some have now infants belonging to them, 
that I cannot bring myself, without previously stating these 
particulars to your lordship, to take a step which would be 
equivalent to cancelling the pence of apprenticeship they have 
already served, and reducing them to a state of hopeless slavery. 

« Actuated by the motives, and under the impression explained 
in the concluding part of my despatch of the 14th February last, 
I had made application for, and obtained the promise of, other 
emancipated Africans belonging to the recent prizes, before the 
receipt of your lordship’s despatch of the 8th May. 

« These, of course, I have not thought it right to keep myself, 
but have entrusted them, provisionally, to persons on whom I can 
depend, to await your lordship's final determination, “ I have, &c. 

(Signed) „GEORGE JACKSON.” 


~ 
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A letter from the British Consul at Bahia, Mr. Whateley, con- 
tains the following, under date of October 24th, 1839 :— 

“The slave-trade has no doubt considerably diminished in this 
province lately ; and the arrivals of vessels are by no means so 
numerous as the departures, which I attribute to many being 
fitted out herc, whid proceed with their slaves to Havana and 
other ports. The falling off of the import of slaves in this pro- 
vince is to be attributed to the increased vigilance on the part of 
her Majesty’s cruisers on the coast of Africa, and also tu the great 
losses sustained by many interested in the trade, by the burning 
down of the factories situated at Onim, containing property to a 
large amount, which has damped speculation for the present.” 

Mr. Watts, British Consul at Pernambuco, writes as follows of 
the effect of the measures consequent on the passing of Lord Pal- 
merston's act, on the Ist of February, 1840 :— 

“The knowledge of the actual enforcement of these efficient 
measures has made a strong 1 oe among the slave-dealers in 
this province, who are evidently becoming more seriously appre- 
hensive of the dangers which now menace their future enterprises 
in the prosccution of the African sluve-trade, particularly since 
they have heard of the increased vigilance of British cruisers on 
the African coast.“ 

The British Consul at Para, Mr. Cowper, suggests the establisli- 
ment of another slave cominision, either at Para, or ut Maranham, 
He writes on the 1st of March, 1840, and says :— 

“ My reasons for venturing to make this proposal to your lord- 
ship, are as follows: —Altliough from physical causes, I mean the 
fact of the country being impassable to strangers from the dense- 
ness of the vast forests which cover its surface, it is impossible tu 
obtain anything like a correct account of the number of slaves 
which are imported into the northern proviuces of Brazil, it is 
undoubted that half of the whole quantity smuggled into the 
empire are brought to then. This arises from sundry causes— 
first, the waut of population, which, secondly, renders them the 
best markets for 9 I have known 1000 dollars in silver asked 
for a a good 1 ; und lastly, from the great facilities 
offered to the smugglers, hy the many tributarics of the Amazon, 
which all run into (except to them) impenctrable forests. The 
Portuguese had a great advantage until the passing of this act, 
namely, the contiguity of these provinces to the Equator; 
and, although that advantage has now ceased, it ix highly probable 
that they will still frequent their old markets. 1, therefore, con- 
ceive, that it would be most advantageous to station one or more 
of her Majesty’s cruisers upon this part of the coast, with a 
court at one of the abuve-mentioned ports, in which their prizes 
might be condemned; for at present, supposing a capture to be 
made between Para and Maranham, the man-of-war is obliged to 
ee with her prize to Sierra Leone, the Havana, or Rio de 

anciro, and cannot return to her cruising ground froin eitlier of 
these places under three months ; and [humbly imagine that the 
expenses of her Majesty’s government would hus incur would be 
greater than those of the commission, which latter would unques- 
tionably give increased effect to the recent act of the imperial par- 
liament.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND MAYTI. 


It appears from these papers that the British minister has been 
somewhat vigorously engaged in negociating treaties with the 
various powers of the western world,“ for the more effectual sup- 
pression of the slave-trade.” Such treaties have been concluded 
and ratified with the republics of Buenos Ayres, Chile, Hayti, 
Monte Video, and Venezucla. Negociations are pending with 
New Grenada, Mexico, and Peru. The proceedings of the last 
named, Peru, are altogether scandalous. We must give the de- 
spatch of Mr. Wilson without abridgment :— 

“ Lima, January 11th, 1840. 

“With reference to my ‘lespatch, marked ‘ slave-trade,’ of 30th November 
last, I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a note, which on 
the 27th ultimo I addressed to Don Manuel Ferreiros, the Peruvian minis- 
ter of Foreign Affuirs, renewing my request for a reply to my note of the 
25th of the previous September, requesting to know generally, for the 
information of her Majesty's government, whether that of his Excellency 
General Gamarra be willing to adjust and conclude with her Majesty, a 
treaty for the entire suppression of the slave-trade, and for declaring the 
crime of slave-trade to be piracy; the receipt even of which note, I have 
only been able to procure after two months of urgent representation. 

“I profited also by this opportunity to invoke the serious attention of the 
government of his Excellency General Gamarra to the circumstance, not 
only of the injurious moral effect upon the national character of Peru, but 
also of the general impolicy and fruitlessness of attempting. by legislative 
or other means, to encourace a trade in slaves from New Grenada or the 
Brazils; it being notorious that, to promote that traffic, the congress of 
Huancayo had omitted to iutroduce into the new political coustitution 
thereby issued, the customary constitutional guarantee, ‘that nobody can 
enter Peru without immediately becoming free.’ 

‘ At the time of sending in this note, | waited upon Mr. Ferreiros, for 
the purpose of ascertaining to what extent bis government was prepared to 
encourage the traffic in slaves ; and be, Mr. Ferreiros, made no hesitation 
in stating to me, that the import of slaves from the Brazils, or any other 
country but Africa, would be favoured by his government; whe. with 
this object, was fully resolved, upon the arrival of the first cargo of slaves 
in Peru, to repeal the cecree issued on the 24th November, 1821, by 
Genera! San Martin, declaring tbat ‘any slave arriving from that date in 
Peru, should become free by the mere act of setting his foot upon the 
Peruvian territory.’ 

„A translation of this decree is herewith transmitted. 

„ Subsequent to this interview with Mr. Ferreiros, I. in common with 
every individual who has perused the law, aud who is possessed of a par- 
ticle of humanity, bave been scandalised by the publication of a law issued 
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by the congress of Huancayo, on the 27th November (a copy and trans- 
lation of which are herewith enclosed,) declaring that the children of 
slaves, declared free by the decree of the 12th August, 1821, shall remain 
under the protection of the owners of their fathers until they sball attain 
the age of fifty yeurs, and authorizing the masters to cede their so called 
patronage to a third party, by any of the means sanctioned by the law for 
the trunsmission of rights. 

€ This law robs of their birth-right men declared by law to be born free, 
and dooms them to a state of continuous slavery, until the period of their 
lives at which, in the debilitating and unhealthy climate of the coast of 
Peru, manual labour can no Jonger be available to a task-master ; and when 
life itself, in these unfortunate men, is generally but disease and wretched- 
ness. 

Zy a supreme decree, dated 24th November, 1821, it is enacted, that 
as a just retnbution of the expenses incurred by the master in the mainte- 
nance and education of their treed men, particularly in tbeir infancy, these 
are obliged to serve tbeir patrons till the age to be thereafter determined 
by law, namely, twenty-one years. 

‘‘ The so called patrons bave, however, universally neglected to perform 
this their duty imposed by Jaw towards their freed men; whom on the 
contrary, they have kept in an unmitigated state of slavery ; nevertheless, 
in the second article of tbe preamble of the law under discussion, it is set 
forth as a justification for retaining these freed men in slavery till the age 
of fifty years, that they have neglected to procure education for their 
children under the protection of their former masters, that is, under the 
protection of men, who, with impunity have set at defiance, the law which 
imposed upon them the duty of educating these very freed meu, in whom 
it is thus denounced as a crime, that they have omitted to procure an 
education for their children from patrons who have withheld it from them- 
selves, 

It is a lamentable fact tha: the congress of Huancayo, by consenting to 
the before-mentioned omission in the constitution of the usual guarantee 
prohibiting the import of slaves into Peru, and by the promulgation of the 
law above referred to, has been induced to set at defiance a vital principle 
of universal morality, and of Peruvian national policy; namely, the com- 
plete extirpation of the traffic in slaves and of slavery itself in Peru, out 
of deference alone to the personal interests of three lurge slave-holders, 
political partizans of the actual government. 

“ The curse of slavery is therefore anotber of tbe many evils inflicted upon 
Peru, by the overthrow therein, by the arms of Chile, of the honest and 
enlightened government of his Excellency General Santa Cruz, which 
stood formally pledged to conclude with Great Britain a treaty for the 
entire suppression of the slave-trade, and for declaring the crime of slave- 
trade piracy.” 


PURCHASE OF SLAVES BY THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tur parliamentary papers contain the following despatch of Lord 
Palmerston on this subject, to the British minister at Paris :— 
Foreign Office, April 2nd, 1840. 

“My Lorn,—I herewith transmit to your Excellency, for com- 
munication to the French government, a copy of a letter and of its 
enclosure received at this office from the colonial department, con- 
taining a report that French vessels of war have been making 
contracts on the coast of Africa, for the purchase of slaves to serve 
as suldiers in the French West Indian colonies. 

“You will endeavour to learn whether this statement is well 
founded ; and, if it should turn out to be so, you will represent to 
the French government, that though Her Majesty's government 
do not in the least doubt the liberal intentions of the French 
ee in respect to the future treatment of the negros so to 

e bought, yet the transaction is a real case of slave-trade, and 
tends to revive, among the tribes with which the contract is to be 
made, all the bad and ernel habits connected with the slave-trade 5 
that it must necessarily occasion those acts of violence, rapine, and 
bloodshed in the interior, which arc inevitably necessary for the 
procuring of slaves—and that it will lead the natives away from 
their recent habits of legitimate commerce, and tempt them back 
again to their former practices of man-stealing. 


I am, &., 
(Signed) "€ PALMERSTON.” 
SLAVERY IN TIIE LEVANT. 


Tue parliamentary papers contain the following document, issued 
by the Tuscan legation at Constantinople :— 

“ The Tuscan legation at Constantinople, and all the consuls and 
other agents of the grand duchy in foreign parts, particularly those 
who have their residence in ports of the Ottoman Empire and of 
Africa, will for the future by no means permit blacks, attached to 
the service of individuals or families of any nation whatever, 
under the name and in quality of domestics, to be admitted on 
board Tusenn vessels, 

“Phe admission of these black domestics on board, shall only take 
place in cases in which the person to whose service they are at- 
tached shall issue in writing a declaration, setting forth that these 
blacks are not at all in a state of slavery, and that they shall be 
treated as free men, enjoying the right to quit their actual service 
every time that they demand it, whether from the captain of the 
ship, or from the authorities, civil or military, of the port where 
the vessel touches. Such declaration shall in cach case he made in 
duplicate; one copy shall be deposited in the archives of the lega- 
tion or consulate, the other shall be placed in the hands of the 
captain of the ship, in order that he may make use thereof in be- 
half of the black domestics, in case they shall show a desire to quit 
the masters in whose suite they have embarked.” 
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ANTI-SLAVERY PROCEEDINGS IN SPAIN. 
NARRATIVE OF MESSRS, ALEXANDER AND WIFFEN. 


Deepry impressed with the importance of endeavouring to pro- 
mote the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the colonies of 
Spain, we left town on the [8th of the Ilth month, in the past 
ear. On the day of our arrival at Madrid, we learned that A. 
ail, recently appointed ambassador there from the United States 
of America, and who had previously, as acting secretary of state 
in his own country, conducted a considerable part of the corres- 
ndence relative to the Amistad, was an inmate of the same 
otel with ourselves. On the following morning an interview 
was obtained with him, and the probable time ascertained at 
which the case of the slaves of the Amistad would be decided in 
the United States ; a circumstance respecting which it appeared 
desirable to have early information, in order, if needful, to make 
immediate application to the Spanish government in their behalf. 
It will be seen in the sequel that this subject received some fur- 
ther attention. The interview with the American ambassador 
afforded us an opportunity of expressing our desire, that he would 
be one of those who would use his influence to promote the 
righteous cause of negro frecdom, especially in his own country. 
A copy of Gurney’s Winter in the West Indies was presented 
to him; and he subsequently stated that he had read great 
part of its contents, and with much interest. He added, that, if 
the results of emancipation were such as they were stated to be, 
they must exercise a powerful influence in promoting the abolition 
of slavery where it at present exists. 
We called upon a considerable number of persons in Madrid, 
including the Duke of Victoria, president of the council of 
regency in Spain; — Ferrar, and — Gamboa, associated in the 
same high office; A. de Arguelles, M. D. Aquilar, M. de Marli- 
ani, and other distinguished individuals. In doing this, we were 
greatly assisted by the kind offices of S. Usoz y Rio, brother of 
a gentleman of the same name who attended some of the sittings 
of the Anti-slavery Convention. The persons whom we saw, with 
little or no exception, expressed a disapproval of the system of 
slavery and the slave-trade ; but few were found who were wil- 
ling to unite in efforts for the termination of these evils. The 
objections made to such a course, in many instances, arose from a 
fear that active measures for such an object, on the part of the 
Spanish government, would lead to a separation of Cuba ‘rom the 
parent country. In some instances other political considerations, 
or the opinion that the time was unfavourable for the attempt, 
were urged as the motives for not taking up the anti-slavery ques- 
tion at the present moment. 
It is not surprising that such seutiments should extensively 
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prevail, ina country whose attention has of late been almost exclu- 
sively directed to its own internal concerns; and in which the 
abolition of slavery and the slive-trade has been seldom spoken of, 
except as the favourite scheme of the people or statesmen of 
England. A few persons, however, expressed a willingness to 
unite in an anti-slavery society at Madrid; and they have deter- 
mined to make application to others, for the purpose of establizh- 
ing such a society. It is also satisfactory to state, that M. de 
Marliani, the talented author of a recent History of Spain, has 
5 his willingness to serve the cause in any way which is 
in his power. The information obtained during our stay in Spain 
will be given at the close of this statement, and will be found to 
confirm that lately furnished by Dr. Madden, in his address to 
the Anti-slavery Convention, and by D. Turnbull, in his work on 
Cuba; thus furnishing an additional evidence that the enormous 
cruelty and wickedness of slavery under the Spanish rule, is 
at least equal to that produced by the same unrighteous system 

in other lands. ö 

Before leaving Madrid, the address of the Anti- Slavery Con- 
vention was presented to the Duke de la Victoria, and at the 
same time a memorial from ourselves on the subject of the negros 
of the Amistad, and the case of Ruiz and Montes. The latter docu- 
ment has already appeared in the Reporter. 

On the evening preceding our departure from Madrid, an en- 
couraging notice of our visit and its object appeared in the pages 
of the Corresponsal. This also has been transferred to thé 
columns of the last number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

At Valentia a few calls were made. Among the persons seen at 
this place, were Antonio Soaune, Captain General of Valentia 
and Murcia, who had witnessed in South America the calamities 
incident on slavery and the slave-trade, and who behaved towards 
us with much courtesy. It is due to Dr. Barlez, rector of the 
university, to mention that he expressed a deep interest in the 


' abolition of the evils brought under his notice, and a readitess to 


render his assistance. 

In referring to the steps taken at Barcelona, we may remark, 
that this town contains 120,000 inhabitants, being in population 
the second city in the kingdom, and that it is the principal com- 
mercial town of Spain. It may, indeed, be regarded as the 
Liverpool of that country ; deriving much of its importance from 
extensive manufuctories in the neighbourhood, and from its foreign 
trade. The finest range of buildings which it contains, and which 
is of modern erection, is the fruit of money acquired by the dis- 
honest system of slavery. It is not long since, that a large vessel, 
notoriously intended for the slave-trade, sailed from the port of 
Barcelona for Cuba. l 

At Barcelona interviews were procured with General Facundo 
Infante, governor of the town, the Condé de Pezzacamps, Captain 
General of Catalonia, and several other individuals. It was hoped 
that in this town, from its close connection with the Spanish 
West Indies, some information might be obtained respecting the 
slavery which prevails in those colonies, and the extent and cir- 
cumstances of the slave-trade carried on with them. This, how- 
ever, did not prove to be a very easy task; and it wes suggested 
that the general views entertained by us, as well as this particular 
object, might be promoted by a written statement of the precise 
character of our mission to Spain, and an cnumeration of the 
topics respecting which knowledge was desirable. Such a statement, 
was accordingly drawn up without delay, and kindly translated 
into Spanish the day on which it was written, by Antonio Bergues. 
The same individual printed a thousand copics by the following 
morning, at his own cost, having refused payment for them. We 
fee] that we, and the cause of abolition in Spain, are already much 
indebted to him, for the interest he has manifested in the object of 
our visit, and the pains he has taken in its promotion. It may be 
interesting to know, that Antonio Bergues is an extensive printer, 
well acquainted with several languages, including the English ; 
and, from his previous knowledge of the anti-slavery question, 
and just appreciation of its importance to the cause of human 
serpin and improvement, as well as of religion, eminently 
qualified to serve the great cause in which he is now enlisted. His 
assistance was valuable at a meeting held at our hotel, at which 
information was communicated respecting slavery and the slave- 
trade in the Spanish colonies, and the formation of an anti-slavery 
society at Barcelona was recommended. At this meeting, where 
a deputation from the patriotic society of the town attended, it 
was concluded that such a society should be formed; and it ig 
very satisfactory to know, that it is contemplated, in connection 
with it, to establish a monthly periodical. o early attention to 
the case of the slaves of the Amistad was reccommended to the 
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socicty. A considerable number of important documents, including 
abstracts of parliamentary reports on the results of freedom in 
the British West Indies, parliamentary reports on the slave-trade 
and slavery for 1839 ae 1840, Turnbull's Cuba, and Gurney’s 
Winter in the West Indies, were left for the use of the committce. 
There is reason to hope that the friends of the negro in Barcelona 
will be able to establish anti-slavery socicties in some other towns 
of Spain. 

Copies of the observations to which reference has been made, 
were sent to the persons who had been scen by us in Barcelona, 
to many of those to whom we had been introduced at Madrid and 
Valentia, and to some other persons. At Barcelona it was con- 
cluded to relinquish the intention which had been entertained, of 
proceeding at this time to the South of Spain and Portugal. In 
snaking this alteration, it was determined to return home by wa 
of Perpignan ; and, in doing so, we availed ourselves gladly of 
the opportunity of seeing some friends at Thoulouse and Montan- 
ban, with whom we had communications on the Anti-slavery ques- 
tion. The result has been, that a considerable portion of interest 
has been revived or excited on this subject, in these two important 
towns in the south of France; and an Anti-slavery Society, it is 
believed, will be shortly formed, consisting of individuals residing 
in them. It was suggested at Montanban, that the cause of abo- 
lition in France would be materially promoted by a compilation, 
comprising the general facts and arguments of the abolition ques- 
tion, with references to authoritics, to be contained in a pamphlet 
of thirty or forty pages. Among other particulars which it is 
desired should be included, are an account of the results of eman- 
cipation in the English colonies; a comparison of the present 
state of the French colonies, which are alleged to be unprepared 
for liberty, with those of Eugland, ora portion of them, pre- 
viously to the passing of the abolition act; and a statement of 
the facts relative to the introduction and results of liberty in St. 
Domingo. A correct knowledge of these subjects will, it is be- 
lieved, furnish the means of refuting the principal objections urged 
against the immediate introduction of freedom in the French 
colonial possessions, and supply irresistible arguments in favour 
of such an act of justice, humanity, and enlightened policy. Our 
friends in the South of France propose to use the information they 
seck as the basis of a French publication, which they wish at 
once to put into extensive circulation. We may add, that the 
French and Engiish work might be extensively useful in. various 
parts of Europe and America, besides accomplishing the object 
originally contemplated.* 

G. W. ALEXANDER 
Stoke Newington, 2nd Afo. 1840. Bensamin B. WrFrin. 


® Such a statement is in course of preparatior. — Ep. 
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INFORMATION RESPECTING SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE IN CUBA. 


Iv giving the result of the information we have obtained in Spain respect- 
ing slavery and the slave-trade in the island of Cuba, we may observe, 
that we make no statement which has not been communicated to us on 
testimony of the bighest character. It will be seen, also, thut the particu- 
larity of some of the facts mentioned shows an intimate knowledge of the 
subject. In order to account for the form in winch the statemen appears, 
we may observe, that it consists almost entirely of answers to questions on 
the subjects referred to. One onussiou may be noticed, that it cot tains 
litrle statistical information. This unportant particular has been illustrated 
by D. Turnbull, the Baron de Humboldt, aud especially by R. de la Sagra 
in his volume on Cuba, the complere edition of which last is at present 
un ba, pily out of print. It is very desirable that a work easily accessible 
from us price should be published, eontaining the latest and most complete 
Information on this subject. 

We may remark generally, that the slave-trade in Cuba is variously es- 
timated nt from 20,000 to 60,000 Africans annually introduced; while 
more thun 400,000 human beings are probably involved in the wretched- 
ness und degradation of slavery in thut island. 

PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE SLAVE. 

The climate of Cu’ a is favourable to the African constitution, while it 

is unfriendly to that of the European. 
FOOD. 

The food given to the slaves, consists principally of rice, banana- 
maize ground, various roots of the country, and salted ment from the 
contiguous coast of South America aad from Bens Ayres; six Ounces oi 
meat are allowed daily, sometimes salted cod. The negros also, occa- 
sionally, but rarely mix park, raised hy themselves, with their other food. 
The quality of the provisions supplied by the owners of slaves is 
generally good, and the quantity sufficient for ordinary labour; but, in a 
great number of plantations, the overseer does not give the whole, retain- 
ing a part for Lis own profit. 


CIONNING. 

Tte ciothing is sufficient for the climate, but inadequate in a mora! 
pt. int of view ; the men inthe country being balt naked, while the women 
wear only chemises, which do not sufficiently conceal tbeir persons. 

La BOUR, 

The usual bours of labour in the field aro during the whole day, from 
suntise to zunset. which. in Cuba, is trom eight o'ctock in the morning to 
half-past eight in the evening. During this time, however, an hour for 
dinner, and half an hour tor breaktast, s allowed. fn the large plantations, 
the latter meal is often hastily isken walking. The slaves do not enter 
their huts, except to dine and seh. Durg the crop, they are compelled 
to labour during a part of each night in the macucacture of sugar, and 
while tins season continues, which is of three months duration in each 
year, bey bave only a rest of four hours m the day und might. 

TRAVAIL router. 

A practice ezists in Cuba. which is ror regarded there as in moral, called 

€ travail force, which may be thus explained. Lhe proprietor of an estate 


is, from the temptation of high prices, desirous of augmenting the quantit 
which he is accustomed to raise. On such an occasion be writes to bis 
manuger, and inquires whether he can make 2000 instead of 1500 boxes of 
' sugar. The manager replies, that the negras are looking well, and it can 
be done, but it will occasion a loss of twenty-five labourers, The pro- 
prietor makes a calculation of the money vulue of the extra quantity of 
sugar, and that ofthe twenty-five slaves; and, finding that a gain will arise 
from the excess of the former over the latter, gives the order force them.’ 
Thus a number of the wretched bsndsmen are sacrificed by the excessive 
| labour exacted from them. The isducement to perpetrate such acts of 
almost super-butaan wickedness is greatly increased by the existence of 
i the slave.trade, which enables the owners of plantations to supply the 
place of their murdered slaves at a moderate cost. 
LABOUR ON SUGAR ESTATES, 
The whole of the slaves, both men and women, perform a large amount 
of labour generally on sugar estates, and the wenker sex work like the 
rest, when under circumstances which peculiarly require consideration. 


LABOUR ON COFFEE ESTATES AND COMPARISON WITH THOSE OF SUGAR, 


The slaves on the coffee estates are better off than those on sugar plaa- 
tations, a less amount of labour is required, aud the punishments are much 
less numerous. In gathering coffee, it is usual to require that a certain 
quantity be brought in daily by each slave, and little regard is paid to its 
being ripe. Three or four owners of coffee estates on the island give a 
sum of money if the coffee thus furnished ıs all ripe, a course which is 
found to work well, being productive of the object sought, and is thus 
a mutual advantage to the proprietor and the slave. 

As an illustration of the different manner in which suger and coffee 
estates ure regaided in the towns, it was stated that it is customary to send 
a domestic slave for a small fault to a coffee plantation, and for a great 
offence to one on which sugar is cultivated. 

ESTATES CONSIDERED TO BE WELL REGULATED, AND THE REVERSE. 

Well regulated estutes are said to be very rare. On some which are 
considered of this description, no slaves have been bouglu since 1817, and 
a surplus arising from births bave been sold. Ibe contrast which these 
plantations afford to the geuerality of those on the island is said to arise 
trom the encouragement of marriage. ‘Ihe mortality ot children on estates 
conducted on the common system, is very great, and on these properties 
they are obliged to purchase slaves every year. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

The overseer always carries a whip in the field, as the only means of 
discipline and obedience. It is used continually. ‘here are also special 
punishments, which vary from twenty to two hundred lusbes, in the infliction 
of which the physical capability of the slave is considered, and the punish- 
ment given in different days. ‘The deaths of negros from punishment is, 
notwithstanding, more frequent than is reputed, owing to such cireum- 
stances being often concealed. A very large power of punishment is 
vested in the overseer, without any necessity of applying to a judicial 
tribunal. lu cases in which this power is abused, and complaint made to 
the master. such an act is generally found to bring down the severe dis- 
piensure of the overseer, who seldom fails to visit, on the part of the slave, 
with severer treatment for the future. [lence the worse than futility 
of complaint to proprietors, on the part of their bondsmen. 

LAW AND JUSTICE. 

Justice is unattainable by slaves in the country. The Jaws are in 
generul good, but the social position of the master, and the practices of 
the country, render them nugatory. The judge is also a proprietor of 
slaves, and is named by the municipality, and not by the crown. 

Among the punishments inflicted, are the privation of dinner, and the 
dungeon; but the last is the most usual, being tbe most advantageous to the 
muster, by interfering least with the performance of labour. Somelimes the 
slaves wear a bell attached to the head. 

EDUCATION, LITEKARY AND RFLIGIOUS. 

Education of slaves in letters is considered dangerous, and does not 
exist. Religious education is also unknown. ‘There are some schools for 
tree people of colour in Cuba, but this circumstance is extremely un- 
pulatable to the white inhabitants of Cuba, and it is said there that it will 
cause the destruction of the country. 

MORALITY, 

As respects morality, the Africau is degraded by being subjected to the 
delenorating influence of sluvery. His temper and disposition is gene- 
rally good, be is generous, affectionate, mild, and attached to his family; 
but the principle of slavery destroys all his virtues, by the example which 
it places before him in the conduct of the whites. 

WANT OF RELIGION AMONG THE WHITES. 

The whites in the country are, to a great extent, negligent of religion. 
There are few churches in these parts, and the priests are very immoral. 
In the town the churches are frequented only by women, some old men, and 
free people of colour. At the Havana these ure regarded as the most fre- 
quent altenders OF divine worship. 

MARRIAGE. 

Marriage begins to be favoured in Cuba, but not for the sake of morality 
und the ties of family, the latter of which ure frequentiy broken for the 
interest ot the muster. Husbands and wives, purents and children, can 
be separuted. I he natural disposition of the negro is to marry; slaves, 
when they bave the meuns of doing so, first buy their wives, afterwards their 
children, and lustly themselves. The law permits them to visit their wives 
on Suturdey evening, aud on Sunday. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN TOWN AND PLANTATION SLAVES. — 

There are few slaves who buy their liberty in the country, many 10 town. 
Slaves in towns have u great advantage over tbose in the country, in their 
clothing, lodging, and pecuniary means. 

DESCRIPIION or OVERSEFRS. 

The overseers in Cuba are of two classes, either Creoles, who are gene 
rally married, or natives of the Canary Islands, who come to Cuba to seek 
their fortunes ; these are unmarried, and leave tbe country when they have 
ucquired ulortune. Both are ignurant brutal tyrants, and plotung continually 
against the int, rests of the muster. Ibey are immora!, und ackuowledge 
no principle ot humanity or of honesty. All these defects are acknowledge 
by the mbubitants of the country, who are always complaining of them, but 
Lave no means of dispensing with their services. 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE WHITES. 

There is no industry among the natives of the country; the Creoles 

regard work as despicable and degrading. It is considered iguoble, as the 
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a Sar of slaves. Europeans employ themselves in some employments | 


ich require labour, and begin to chauge the general sentiment. The 
atate of morals is intimately connected with the existence of slavery, by 
which its principles are destroyed. Tbe influence of slavery in the denie- 
ralization of the whites is greater than that which it exercises on the un- 
happy slaves. 

FEELING RESPECTING SLAVERY. i 

Since 1817, no law has been passed on the subject of slavery. The 
abolition of slavery is considered as impossible, and as an event which 
would lead to the destruction of the island. Itis also supposed that this 
measure is excited by England to accelerate the loss of the colonies of 
other countries, and to increase the advantages which it desires from 
its possessions in India. Every proposition to ameliorate the condition 
of the alsves is listened to with contempt, with hatred, and considered 
as altogether contrary to the interests of the country. No Creole is 
willing to hear anything on the subject. 

OFFICIAL AND GENERAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

The authorities encourage the slave-trade. The captuin general receives 
for each slave from eight dollars and a half to seventeen dollars (half an 
ounce to an ounce of gold). The slave merchants also make presents to 
the judges of the country, and to the maritime commanders of the coasts, 
by means of which recompence the entry of the slavers is protected. The 
present price of slaves newly introduced from Africa is lower than before 
the treaty made with England. The mixed commission established at the 
Havans may be useful to furnish information to the English government, 
but is of no value for repressing or lessening the slave-trade. ‘Ihe traders, 
proprietors and authorities, in a word, the whole country, bave taken 
measures to evade the laws. The penalties contained in statutes against 
the mpn of slave vessels are rendered nugatory, by means of a certifi- 
cate of death at the hospital to which they bave been taken under pretence 
of illness. The age of slaves imported, is generally from twelve to 
twenty-five years; probably one-third are males, and the proportion of 
males was formerly still greater. 

DIFFICULTY OF PROCURING STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

It is very difficult to procure a correct account of the number of the 
slaves, as, when sought, it is frequently stated by the proprietor to be much 
Jess than is the case. 

SLAVE DEPUTS. 

There are slave depöts in the small plantations in the neighbourhood of 
the Havana, at the distance of half-a league, where every body goes to 
buy them. 

ABOLITIONISTS. 

The only individuale favourable to the abolition of slavery in Cuba, are 
some young people whose ideas have been acquired in Europe, but not a 
siagle proprietor. i 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN BRAZIL. 
(From the Colonial Gazette. ) 


Since the suppression of the slave-trade in Brazil, about ten years 
back, the difficulty of keeping up a supply of labour by means of 
the illict trade in negro slaves has occasioned many projects for 
procuring a supply of free labour from Europe, which have failed 
through various causes—partly in consequence of internal dissen- 
sions, but principally, it appears, through bad management. 
Since 1839, the political economists of Rio de Janeiro have become 
-aware that the chief point in the bad management was the neglect 
of providing any basis for European colonization, in lands set 
N for the purpose: for in Brazil, as in most new countries, 
e land has been given away with that reckless profusion which 
prevents the real use of it by a nominal appropriation. The 
zubject was indefatigably discussed in the newspapers of the 
capital; and, at the opening of the Chambers in 1840, the Empe- 
ror, in a h from the throne which is described as giving voice 
to the wishes of the whole community, drew the attention of the 
pai assembly most pointedly to the subject of immigration. 
project of law was already before the chamber of deputies, 
having been presented by a select committee in 1838. Mean- 
while, the report of Mr. Ward’s committee, articles from the 
Spectator and Colonial Gazette, and other English writings on this 
pa a had appeared in Rio de Janeiro, having been translated 
£ ben, commented upon by a Brazilian gentleman, who had 
imbibed the new theory when residing in England; and, when the 
old project of law came under active discussion in May last, 
Seuhor Souza Franco and many other members found it so inade- 
quate for the desired end, and proposed such sweeping amend- 
ments, all founded upon reasons avowedly drawn from the above 
documents, that at last it was determined to send it back to the 
Committee, to which Senhor Franco was added. During the 
debates, Senhor Franco insisted upon the policy of selling all 
public lands, and applying the whole of the procceds, without 
exception, to immigration. The discussion in the chamber seems 
to have given a new impulse to the discussion which had already 
taken place out of doors; and the Journal of Commerce, Desper- 
tador, and Diario, pursued the subject with a spirit and intelligence 
which would do honour to any European press. On the 23rd 


May, that journal contained an exposition of the evils under which 
the country laboured, recommending a total change of system. 
It showed how the competition of slave-labour with free-labour 


tended to exclude the latter, by beating down wages; and it 
recommended that a bounty should be put on the introduction of 
free migranta that free-labour should be employed in public 
works, and that relief from im should be given to those 
em loying free instead of slave-labour. By this means, a great 
deal of negro labour would be disengaged for employment in the 
agricultural districts, while preparation would inade for the 
gradual substitution of free for slave-labour throughout the coun- 
try. Postponing for the present the discussion of a redemption or 
rezumption of unused appropriated lands in the more settled 


districts, or of a tax upon such lands, all the leading papers 
recommended the immediate application of the Wakefield systein 
to the provinces of Santa Catharina, Bahia, Para, and Goyaz, and 
the districts of Goyatacases and the Rio Doce. In a second paper 
on the subject, on the 14th June, the writer showed that he was 
fully alive to the theory as well as the rules of the system. These 
articles arc highly interesting, as illustrating the progress of econo- 
mical knowledge in one of the states of South America but 
yesterday deemed semi-barbarous. 

This paper especially urges the advantages offered by the 
system in the extinction of slavery— 


One of the most veluable advantages of the system we wish to incul- 
cate, is the powerful influence which it must necessarily exercise over the ertinc- 
tion of slavery amongst us. Brazil is to be likened to a patient who suf- 
fers from inveterate ulcers, which, fortunately, in God's infinite goodness, 
are not yet incurable: one is indifferentism in religion, which isthe cancer 
of the mind; the other is slavery, which is tue cancer of the body. 
Leaving the care und cure of the first to whom it concerns, we shali 
occupy ourselves solely with the second. Slavery is an insatiuble gulf for 
all the goods and property of the Brazilian planter. Look to the interior, 
to the provinces, and you will see how the embarrassed planter sacrilites 
the last bag of coffee, the last bale of cotton, and tbe last cask of sugar, 
for buying more blacks and more blacks; and thus, there goes off to 
Africa all that he possesses, like water which is absorbed by the earth 
without ever returning.” 


It might be dangerous, however, observes the Journal of Com- 
merce, suddenly to destroy the evil, as it is suddenly to close up 
bodily sores, without first having removed the necessity for 
them.” | 

A striking proof of the progress of opinion in Brazil was 
given in the repcrt of the Deputies committee, which was pre- 
sented on the 16th of June, accompanied by a new project of law, 
and published in the papers on the 22nd of the same month. 

The report begins by explaining why the planters of Brazil 
have resisted the abolition of slavery— 


“ Your committee is persuaded that the resistance which the greater part 
of our agricultural proprietors have offered to the laws which forbid the 
introduction of blacks into the country, proceeds not so much from their 
ancient habit of cultivating their lands by means of these, as more particu- 
larly from their not finding readily, and without great expense other hands 
or labour which would vield them profit: wherefore it is of opinion, that 
it is a rigorous duty of the political powers of the state to facilitate by all 
means, and with whatsoever heavy sacrifice, the introduction of free 
labour into the country, in proportion as the labour of blacks is becoming 
scarcer and more difficultly obtainable. Your committee is further of opi- 
nion, that it is necessary to convince the proprietors of lands in Brazil, 
how very useful to themselves would be a change in the present manner 
of their possession of lands. Setting aside the considerations by which it 
might be proved, that the Jandowner amongst us does not draw a real and 
solid advantage from the perishable capital which he is obliged constantly 
and successively to invest in slaves, who are disinclined to labour, and 
who perish after a few years, your committee only observes, that the difi- 
culty which the proprietors will have henceforth to encounter in obtainin 
this labour will reduce them to poverty, (though they possess rich lands Ù 
if perchance tbey will not in time resolve in changing their mode of 
ownership; that is, if they will not contract with agricultural settlers, 
whether for the renting of their lands or their cultivation, thev receiving 
from such colonists anv stipulated part or proportion of their production. 
If, by such contracts, the lands should produce to them less than what they 
now apparently draw from them, this product would be a net product, and 
would not bave to be employed again in the purchase of fresh slaves, who 
would disappear in succession, and perish from many co-operating causes. 
The agriculturists of Europe, who rent tbe land from the original proprie- 
tors, are comparatively much richer than our very richest planters.” 


The Report goes on to show, that the planters would be mis- 
taken if they expected to derive advantage solely from the reduc- 
tion of wages by the copious introduction of free labour; and that 
they might benefit greatly by disposing of their land under contract 
to secondary proprictors (tenants). It was desirable, therefore, that 
governinent should encourage the introduction of agricultural 
settlers from Europe, and the formation of agricultural settle- 
ments: “and really,” observes the report, whatever sacrifices were 
made, “ every expenditure made by government on account of the 
settlers, though it be not in a direct way returned by them, yet it 
indirectly returns to the public treasury in a very few years, not 
only by the increase of production from their labour, but also by 
the consumption which they necessarily cause of home produce 
and of sade from abroad, the duties on which will increase in 
proportion to the number of consumers.” 


Jour committee, however, judges, that, by the system laid down by it, 
the introduction of promiscuous immigrants, and the establishment of agri- 
cultural settlements on a more comprehensive plan, by which both the 
country and the landowners individually will derive great advantage, can 
be obtained without a great sacrifice from the public treasury. It is this— 
by means of the gradual sale of the national waste lands, and by an indi- 
rect obligation imposed on the owners of many leagues of land to sell that 
part of it which they cannot bring under cultivation. The committee also 
thinks, that, at the same time with foreign colonization, it would be expedi- 
ent to encourage native agricultural settlements, somewhat in imitation of 
those which were founded in 1818 and 1822 in the northern provinces of 
Holland, by societies protected by government. Many poor families 
amongst us have no regular means of subsistence, while yet the country 
possesses immense extents of waste land; and a government cannot be 
well organized, said the great Henry the Sixth, as long as it has useless 
men and lands. 


Government, the report says, shouid set an example in com- 
mencing -e entire change of 5 by abolishing the use of 
slave-labour on its own lands. e report also recommends a loan 
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inmigrants from Europe 


„One measure your committee considers as of paramount necessity, not 
only for enabling government to meet the payment of interest and sink- 
ing fund of a luau, which by this law it is authorized to contract for the 
useful purpose it has in view, but also indirectly to oblige proprietors of 
large extents of uncultivated lands to try to bring them under cultivation, 
‘bis measure is a moderate tax 


or to sell them to parties who may do so. 
upon land, in proportion to its value and extent.” 


The committee also recommend certain auxiliary measures 


which were contained in the old project of law, such as the exclu- 
sion of slave labourcrs in certain public establishments, the exemp- 
tion of companies and coasting-vessels cinploving free-labour from 


certain imposts, and some others, 


By the pri of law which accompanics the report, govern- 

orized to contract for a loan amounting to 1000 contos 
Nat for five years, for the purpose of 
oreigners, native-born Brazilians, and 
native Indians; and to sell certain public lands by annual public 
aper dollars“ (about £50) 
the square league ;f sacredly employing all money thus received 
in the extinction of such loan, and, when this is effected, in 
A committee in Rio de Janeiro, con- 
sisting of three citizens appointed by government, and presided 


ment is aut 
de reis (about £120,009) a 
establishing settlements of 


sue, at not less than 400 milrees or 


premiums for immigration. 


over by the minister for home affairs, and a similar subordinate 
committce in each province, under the direction of the president 
of that province, is annually to fix the price at which land shall 
be put up to public auction, and will be charged gencrally with 
the execution of the proposed law. 
voted by the deputies, and realized by the sale of land, is to be 
expended in importing immigrants from the continent of Hurope, 
not under twelve nor above forty years of age—“ married people 
in prcference’’—and in the formation of the settlements mentioned 
above. From the rule of age the parents and children of nume- 
rous families are excepted. The committees will contract with 
private families to effectuate this immigration; or, if therc are no 
tenders, will conduct it themselves on government account. Tlie 
immigrants will be distributed to persons who apply for them, 
and who will pay the expense of their introduction into the 
country; and the immigrants will be provided with food and 
lodging until they are so distributed. Proprietors taking thirty 
couples of immigrants, and establishing settlements on their own 
and entircly and permanently separate from slaves, shall pay no 
interest on the bills with which they may pay the expense of 
immigration, and shall be allowed a deduction of 30 per cent. on 
the amount. Those who take above sixty couples, and prove that 
they have established such settlements, shall be 1 a deduc- 
tion of 40 per cent. ; those who take one hundred, 50 per cent.; 
one hundred and fifty, 60 per cent.; and two hundred, 80 per 
cent. Proprietors introducing immigrants from Europe at their 
own expense to the number of one hundred couples, and founding 
such settlements, are to be allowed a bounty of 80 dollars for each 
couple. If such scttlements are not established on private lands, 
they are to be formed on the public lands, preferring those nearest 
to towns or villages ; or, if in remote lands, some of the land-fund 
is to be devoted to the opening of roads; and the settlers are to 
be allowed the ownership of part of the land which they may 
bring under cultivation, on condition of paying for it within ten 
vears, at the fixed market value of the land; and to be provided 
during the first year with habitations, a daily stipend for their 
support, and tools, repayable in annual instalments commencing 
inthe third year. Slaves admitted by these settlers within the 
bounds of the settlement are to be forfeited, and declared free. 
Similar settlements of Brazilians or native Indians, established by 
private partics or by government, are to be formed under similar 
regulations. All these settlements are to be free from conscrip- 
tion for ten years; and the foreign settlers are to enjoy ihe 
rights of Brazilian citizenship from the second year. A tenth- 
part of the immigration fund may be devoted to trying experi- 
ments in the formation of military settlements on the frontiers. 
Every proprietor of land beyond the urban boundaries, to the 
amount of two leagues, shall pay a land-tax of 3 per cent. on tlie 
estimated value of his land, provided the gross annual payinent 
does not exceed fifty dollars; the owner of three, 4 per cent.; of 
four leagues, J per cent., but not more than one hundred dollars 
annually ; and, if more than four leagues, } per cent. for every 
additional league, but not more than two hundred dollars annu- 
aly. Within three years at least after the publication of the 
law, slave-labourers are no longer to be admitted into the employ 
of the public departments, on public works, or in the national 
farms; and the slaves already so employed shall be freed within 
three years, if they should be able to pay their own value, or 
otherwise sold to planters under guarantee that they shall be 
employed in agriculture. The project of law also provides for 
exemptions from certain imposts to be made in favour of trading 
and mining companies, and coasting-vessels, employ ing free instead 
of slave-labour. 

That the project of law thus outlincd is yet by no means a 
complete measure, nor calculated to remove all the difficulties in 
the way of the effectual colonization of Brazil, is apparent. The 
session closed without the project being passed; but it will again 
este before the chamber in the ensuing session. According to 

ue milree, or paper dollar, equals, at the present rate of exchange, 
about half-a-crown. 

+ The Brazilian square league coutains about 7, 800 acres. 
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and a land-tax, to be employed exclusively for paying passages of 


The amount of the sums 
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the latest accounts, it seemed still to be under active discussion of 
the press ; and its faults, originating partly in the desire to do too 
much at once, were freely pointed out—particularly in an elabo- 
rate analysis of it, accompanied by the suggestion of ve 
judicious amendments, ae api in the Despertador. One of the 
most important obstacles to an improvement in the state of the 
labour-market, ariscs from the political condition of Brazil. 
The Despertador of the 13th July speaks thus, alluding especially 
to the proposed settlements of native Brazilians— 


“If the lower class of free people take no part in agricultural pro- 
duction, the reason is, because the scale of wages does not permit it, nor 
ever has permitted it. If it become so rarely an owner of lands, it is be- 
cause it is oppressed by the large proprietors, who in the country keep it 
in a state of absolute vassalage ; and thus it is that the possessions of the 
poor are precarious, that their produce bas neither a market nor a value, 
and that their very persons are not secure under the weight of the military 
conscription and of the local militia, and under the fine caprices of country 
lordlings. How many habitations were not suddenly forsaken in all the 
provinces at the occasion of the conscriptions ? How many tenants are there 
not tured out? Hence the precarious existence, the vagrant habits, the 
dedication to powerful patrons, and the disposition to enlist themselves 
under whatever banner promises confusion and plunder, in which these 
people have all to gain, but nothing to lose; hence, in a word, the borri- 
ble wars which successively desolate the distant provinces of the empire.” 


To expect all at once perfect legislation among all the difficulties 
of the case were unreasonable. The remarkable thing is, not that 
legislation was dilatory and imperfect, but that it should be so 
earnestly and upon the whole so intelligently and discreetly 
attempted, in a country torn by internal dissensions, wasted by 
the old no-systems of colonization, and still so oppressed, as to its 
commerce, by the effects of mismanagement as to be without a 
single bank, or a circulating medium deserving the name of 
money. In that view, the legislature of semi-barbarous Brazil is 
found to be far in advance of the parliaments of the great colo- 
nizing countrics of supercivilized Europe, not only in the enlarge- 
ment of its views, but in its practical zeal. A country which can 
make such strenuous’efforts towards civil and moral improvement, 
cannot very long be behind in the progress of the great nations of 
the carth. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Lover or my Country, although excellent in spirit, is scarcely in 
newspaper style. 

Mr HavuGuron’s communication touches on, to us, forbidden ground. 

A letter inserted in our last as addressed to the rev. John Morgan, was 
addressed to Mr. John Morgan. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Vabery Reporter should be 
addressed to the Anti-slavery Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 
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Anti-Slavery Neporter. 
LONDON, FRRRUARTY 10TH. 


A very important bill has been introduced by Mr. Labouchere into 
the House of Commons, for reducing the duty on rum imported 
from the East Indies. This is a part of the sugar question; and, 
as tending to favour the cultivation of sugar in India, we cannot 
but concur in it. Mr. Ewart has given notice of a motion 
for a more general equalization of import duties. In view of 
both these measures, it becomes of increasing importance that 
articles imported into this country should be the produce of free- 
labour. ‘lo this subject the attention of the Anti-slavery com- 
mittee has been directed ; and they have resolved on presenting 
to the House of Commons a petition of the following tenor: 


To the honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, ia parlia- 
ment assembled. 

The humble petition of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade throughout 
the world, meeting ut 27, New Broad-street, London 

Sheweth—That your petitioners have learnt that proceedings bave been 
taken in your honourable house which may have the effect of allowing the 
introduction into this country, under favourable circumstances, of articles 
the produce of slave labour. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray, that your honourable house will not 
pass any act admitting for importation into Great Britain the produce of 
any of the dominions of the crown raised or manufactured by slave-labour, 
upon the same terms as the produce of those British colonies where slavery 
has been wholly abolished. 

On behalf of the committee, 
(Signed) Josian FonsrEn, Chairman. 


Tux narrative of Mr. Alexander's journey to Spain will be read 
with interest. ‘The success of his endeavours, although small, is 
greater, we think, than could reasonably have been expected in so 
neglected a field. It constitutes a hopeful beginning of the 
anti-slavery cause in Spain ; and we fervently hope that the seed 
will germinate with vigour. Subsequent accounts are encourag- 
ing. It is particularly ieee to know that the subjcct of the 
abolition of slavery will now certainly be brought before the 
Cortes. 


WE mentioned in our last the mcasures which are in progress for 
facilitating emigration from the colony of Sierra Leone to the 
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West Indies. Our anxiety in reference to this measure has not 


arisen from any idea that the colony so nearly resembles a para- 
dise that it would be much loss to leave it ; nor are we uninformed 
of the fact, that many of its inhabitants are so dissatisfied with it 
as to be determined not to remain there. More than a thousand, 
we have been told on good authority, have left it already, and for 
parts of Africa where they are in imminent risk of a second 
enslavement. No doubt, they may as well go to Jamaica. But 
we have felt surprise that Lord John Russell should have done 
nothing—publicly, at least—to guard against the evils which an 
uncontrolled systein of emigration has so often generated. We 
learn, however, from a high quarter, that his lordship has laid 
stringent regulations on the parties euguged, to the effect so much 
to be desired; and, as the Anti-slavery committee is in correspon- 
dence with him on the subject, we hope in our next to be able to 
announce this on his own authority. 


We call the especial attention of our readers to an article in our 
es of this day, relating to Brazil. The facts detailed in it are, 
in our judgment, very remarkable, and most promising. The 
empire of slavery is tottcring in Brazil; and, it is gratifying to 
say, not through a pressure from without, but through the opera- 
tion of home-born elements. Sound opinion among influential 
rsons there is evidently making rapid progress; and tlie 
ppiest effects may justly be anticipated from it. 


Ir the explanation which Colonel Skerrett (in a letter which will 
be found in another column) gives of the observations he made 
when at the Anti-slavery office is correct, he must have been mis- 
understood. Were we satisfied of this, we would immediatcly 
recall our unintentional misrepresentation. It is distinctly stated 
to us, however, that his remarks had reference, not merely (as he 
now affirms) to aggravated facts foreign to the proceedings of the 
Imperial Brazilian, but to the concerns of that association also. 
In particular, he said that Mr. Kentish had understated 
some things, and had overstated others.“ Now Mr. Kentish 
had made no statement which did not relate to the company in 
question. However, admitting that the Coloncl was misunder- 
stood, the case is not altered. The horror which he has lest his 
couleur de rose should affect, in ever se sparse a manner, any por- 
tion of the company’s history but the administration of himself 
and his nephews, evinces that he knows, although he will not 
say, that their proceedings have been rank and abominable. 

Colonel Skerrett has spoken in the highest terms of his nephew, 
Mr. H. L. Bayly; and Mr. Bayly was the person whose testimony 
the directors of the Imperial Brazilian brought forward to vindi- 
cate them from the charges of Mr. Kentish. He is somewhat 
more candid than his hide-all relative. His letter inserted in 
our number of the 16th of December, concludes in the 
following language: Why docs Mr. Kentish suppress the 
fact, that, soon after my departure from Gongo, a slave 
belonging to the Association was struck by a German at 
Soboliero, and in a few minutes afterwards dropped down, 
and suddenly died; with the retention (perhaps to this 
day) of the man in Gongo? This is quite enough to show what 
the slaves were subject to after my departure.” ‘To-day we 
insert Mr. Kentish’s account of this affair, of which he was an 
eye-witness. An atrocious affair indeed it is; but we must not 

ve way to our feelings in speaking of it. Poor Bonifacio! Thy 
blood lies at the door of Fnglish gentlemen—and some of them 
“liberal and christian men”—by whose moncy thou wast pur- 
chased, and for whose gain thou hast toiled, and died—by the hand 
of a sheltered and rewarded murderer ? 

Mr. Kentish notices the fact, that one shareholder in this blood- 
stained company has sent his last dividend as a donation to the 
Anti-slavery Society, because he could not with a clear conscience 
put it into his pocket. For the saine reason the anti-slavery 
committee could not receive it, but on the express condition that 
it should be in trust for the benefit of that gentleman's slaves. 
Are there no other shareliolderg who will follow this example:? 
We do not call upon them to sell their shares, On the contrary, 
we agree with those who have made the just observation, that 
this would be only shifting the crime and the responsibility to 
other hands, But, if persons are obliged to hold their shares, 
they are not obliged to pocket the profits of them. How can 
they endure to appropriate the newark of felony, and the price of 
blood! If the dividends of benevolent and conscientious proprie- 
tors were put together as a fund to be used for the benefit of the 
slaves, the amount might afford the means of mitigating in some 
measure the lot of the oppressed, until their unrightcous bonds 
can be broken. 


In the House of Commons, last night, Dr. Lushington asked 
Sir John Hobhousc, the president of the board of control, whe- 
ther any despatches had been reccived respecting the state of 
slavery in India, and whether he would consent to lay such 
despatches on the table of the house. The right honourable gen- 
tleman answered both questions in the affirmative. We shall, 
therefore, soon know something on this pressing matter. 

Toa question by Mr. O'Connell, Lord Palmerston replied, that 
he could not lay before parliament the treaty into which her 
Majesty’s government had entered with Texas, before its ratifica- 
tion. Mr. O'Connell then said, that lie should bring forward his 
Promised motion on the subject in duc course, without being in 
possession of the treaty. 


BRITISH SLAVE-HOLDERS. THE IMPERIAL 
BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sin— The concluding paragraph of Mr. Bayly’s last communi- 
cation in the Reporter, obliges me to anticipate a fact which would 
have appeared before the termination of my correspondence, rela- 
tive to the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, and Duval, their 
chief commissioner. 

The case referred to, was that of a German mining carpenter 
having committed homicide, manslaugliter, or murder, on one of 
their male slaves; but under which of these heads to class it I 
cannot determine, because there is nothing in the shape of a 
coronci’s inquest held on the estates of Mining companies in the 
Brazils, on such occasions. The impression of all present, how- 
ever, and of myself amongst the number was, that it was a deli- 
berate murder, on an unoffending, amiable, sober, uscful, and 
industrious slave. The following are the particulars :— 

A stamping and amalgamating mill was in course of ereetion at 
a place called Soboleiro, where the Gongo stream issues from the 
company’s estate. The German mining carpenter was superin- 
tending the erection, and had under his direction a party of 
slaves. My extra duty, as head of the police, requiring my 
presence in the vicinity overlooking Soboleiro, I witnessed the 
German strike one of the slaves a violent blow on the epigastric 
region. The slave staggered, carried his hands convulsively to the 
pit of the stomach, and fell. My attention having been called off 
in another direction at the time, a few minutes elapsed before I 
again looked towards the stamping mill; when I perceived the 
slave stretched on the grass, surrounded by the other slaves, who 
all appeared in a violent state of excitement, amounting almost to 
insurrection. I then hastened to the spot to inquire into the 
affair, and found the slave, Bonifacio, dead. No doubt existing as 
to the extinction of life, as pulsation had ceased, and ammonia 
applied to the nostrils had no effect, I assembled the witnesses, 
whom I examined; whilst a messenger went for the doctor to the 
village of Gongo, distant about vale rele of a mile. The 
depositions of the slaves and Brazilian labourers present proved 
that he was in good health and spirits the moment before ; that 
he was willing, active, and obedient under the German’s dircction 5 
that his conduct had offered no reason for such violence ; but that 
the outrage was one of those bursts of furious and ungovernable 
passion, which they were constantly suffering from him; and 
that they had no doubt he was killed on the spot by the blow he 
had received. 

I hastily returned to Gongo, to acquaint Duval with what had 
happened; and I had laid the general memorandumjbook upon my 
desk, with the intention of noting down the particulars, which it 
was a portion of my duty to do, when he interfered, and insisted 
that nothing should be inserted beyond a notice that the slave had 
fallen down suddenly, and expired whilst at work at Sobolciro. 

These instructions I informed him that I conld not comply 
with; as such an entry would be in Hara to what I and every 
one around witnessed, as well as to the depositions I had officiall 
taken; and that, unless every thing were fairly stated, I would, 
from conscience, lay an account of all the particulars before the 
board of directors, as soon as tlie doctor's report was made, whether 
he approved of it or not. He declared he was convinced the man 
had died of apoplexy. This, I showed him, was impossible, as he 
exhibited no symptoms to induce it, the neck being rather long 
than otherwise, and his habit of body neither robust nor plethoric : 
hours had elapsed since his scanty breakfast, and, therefore, it 
could not be caused by repletion ; he was remarkable for sobriety ; 
but, had it been otherwise, Sobolciro was too far distant from any 
village for the slaves, even surrcptitiously, to obtain spirituous 
liquors ; indeed, the watch kept over them whilst at labour was 
too vigilant to admit of any one being absent for ever so short a 
time. After the doctor’s examination of the body, he publiely 
declared that the slave had been killed upou the spot by the blow 
he had received. On reaching Gongo, he hada long and private 
interview with Duval at his residence; but he still maintained the 
opinion that the slave died of violence, and not of apoplexy. 

As no measures nor proceedings were taken against the German, 
however, the slaves began to be very clamorous; and, when pre- 

arations were made for the interment, that clamour broke out 
into such a general exhibition of insubordination, and expressions 
of dissatisfaction unless the body were opened, that the burial 
was delayed, as there was no alternative but to accede to a post 
mortem examination. All the witnesses were, therefore, again 
examined, and Duval laboured hard to impress cach with the idea 
that he dicd of apoplexy, and by the visitation of God. They, 
however, all persisted in declaring that it was by the visitation of 
the German only, and no evidence differing from what had been 
already given could be elicited. The post mortem examination 
took place in a private room in the hospital, Duval only present ; 
none of the officers were permitted to see the performance of the 
operation, nor were they called on to witness the appearances, or 
to testify their opinion as to the cause of death. Subsequently 
even, the doctor confirmed his previous opinion; but, when his 
report was made out at the end of the month, for transmittal to 
the board, it was stated that the slave dicd of apoplexy ! 

I objected to this report being sent unaccompanied by the 
evidence as taken in the second instance, and inserted in the 
memorandum book. Duval replied, that, as it wasa serious case 
and he should have to comment on it in his private letter to the 


chairman, he would himself copy it for the board. Thus I 
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conclude that the directors would have the evidence and report 
by the same conveyance, each differing altogether from the other ; 
and yet I never heard that they required any further information 
on the subject. No communication, at least, to that effect ever 
came under my notice. Thus the German not only escaped pro- 
secution, but he was afterwards promoted, and his salary very 
considerably augmented. ‘hic doctor's salary was likewise ver 
greatly eee I do not mean to insinuate on this account, 
merely state the fact. 

One example I will here state of the ferocity of this German’s 
nature ; it is recorded in the memorandum book at Gongo. He 
was in the habit of killing every dog he met with in the village. 
Being charged with this act of cruclty before Mr, Morgan, who 
was acting for Duval during his absence, he admitted the fact ; 
but pleaded that he could sec nothing blameable in the action. as 
the dogs belonged to no one, and the killing of them afforded him 
the only sport he enjoyed in his leisure hours, Mr. Morgan 
fined him heavily for his brutality, and read him a severe lecture 
on the occasion. This seemed to stimulate rather than to miti- 

te his propensity ; for, so frequent were similar cases afterwards, 
that he was deemed incorrigible, and no further notice was taken of 
them until the arrival of Duval, who dismissed the charges with 
his accustomed levity, and censured the levying of the fine. 

The fact is, tlie man was Duval’s particular favourite and protegé. 
Some ycars before he had hired him in Germany, to go out in 
Rundell and Bridges’ slave-working company, the General 
Mining; the other directors being Thomas Bigge, of Rundell’s ; 
Edward Blount, M.P ; Sir F. H. Doyle, of the Excise; Felix 
Calvert Ladbroke, banker; John Wright, banker; Baron de 
Lagos, and A. T. F. Marreco, hoth Portuguese; and Ambrose 
Humphreys, solicitor. When the Brazilian operations of that 
company were abandoned, and the slaves all sold by auction, he 
recommended him to the Saint John d'EL Rey slave-working 
Mining Company, in which he himself is a director on leave of 
absence for five years, and ultimately received him into the Im- 
1 Brazilian Mining Association; whose directors are Joshua 

alker, chairman, Timothy A. Curtis, deputy-governor of the 
Bank of England, Thomas Gibson, Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, George 
Lewis Hollingsworth, John Shore, Thomas Stokes, Michael 
Williams, copper-merchant, Thames Street, and John Wray, 
Fellow of the Horticultural Society. ; 

Duval’s wife is a Pole, and, therefore, half a German. As such 
she has always shewn a strong predilection in favour of this dog- 
slaughtering ruffian. Her will is law at Gongo. No operation or 
arrangement, however trifling, is determined on by Duval, until 
her opinion is consulted, and her sanction obtained. She is in 
reality the chicf commissioner, which readily accounts for the 
retention and protection of this man. 

The directors and servants of a company act for the proprietary 
generally. In the event, therefore, of any mismanagement, 
criminality, or the like occurring, in any of the arrangements, the 
sharcholders are the aiders and abettors of-these misdeeds, unless 
they insist on a full inquiry and investigation as soon as the cir- 
cumstances become known to them. As the above appears to be 
a very serious case, I trust that some of the sharcholders will be 
‘sufficiently actuated by feelings of justice and humanity to insist 
that every document relating to it shall be laid before them. 
These documents should ultimately be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the physicians of sume one of the hospitals in Lon- 
don, that a professional opinion may be obtained, as to whether 
the slave died of apoplexy or violence; because, in the latter 
event, they must not look for that subordination, even amongst 
the slaves on their estates, which will tend to promote their 
worldly interests, unless they shew a disposition to protect the 
said slaves from such unmerited tyranny. 

I am happy to observe that, in the list of subscriptions to the 
anti-slavery cause, a shareholder of the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association has given £10 in trust to the committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, to be applied for the benefit of 
the slaves employed in the mines at Gongo Soco. This subserip- 
tion, coming from one of the partners owning the said slaves, 
will doubtless entitle the committee to a list of all the slaves by 
name on the estate, (which lies at the office of the Imperial Bra- 
zilian Mining Association, in Broad Strcet) and to all such further 
information as will enable them to carry such bequest fully into 
effect. And I further hope, for the sake of humanity, that this 
example will be followed by every conscientious SLAVE-HOLDER 
belonging to the association. 

Tan, Sir, your obedient servant, 
22nd January, 1841. F. A. KENTISH. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
Sin, —When J called at the office of the Anti-slavery Association, the 
end of last October, it was to request I might see those numbers of the 
Reporter, that I had been just informed contained some threatened 
charges against the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association. While the 
secretary or clerk was in the act of obliging me with them, I did observe, 
that, had I sooner known of such an institution, I would have stated 
facts respecting slavery far more important, and better entitled to public 
attention ;” and my statement that appeared on the 13th ultimo con- 
cluded with one of them, sufficiently revolting to justify that opinion. 

I have had no communication with or from the Board of Directors, 
directly or otherwise, for many years. I was offered, in gratifying terms, 
a re- engagement before I left Brazil; my sureties reccived back their 
bonds free from any demand, on my return to England. I did withhold 
the final emancipation of the negro children, never having received order 


or authority to complete an act so singularly inconsistent with humar ity | unsuccessful. 
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perfectly known, and I believe confided in, by the whole establishment. 
I cannot discover even a remote analogy in the position or the conduct of 
the liberated adults. The tender age of infancy (demanding incessant care) 
rendered the separation of children from their pafents impracticable ; even 
the oldest class could not have procured food or clothing for themselves 
—and (unprotected by the company) few of them could have escaped 
starvation, or the inevitable alternative, renewed slavery. 

At a more advanced stage to furnish them with the knowledge of some 
trade, or other means of free and profitable labour, would appear a humane 
preliminary, and enhance the value of their liberty; but I shall not permit 
myself to depart from the determination I formerly expressed, to abstain 
from any subject whatever that does not come strictly within the period 
of my own administration; and, as I am in possession of documents re- 
lating to every part of it, to its termination, that might satisfy the most 
sensitive mind, I shall not encumber a publication professedly philan- 
thropic farther than to observe, that this short explanation is conceded 
to the respect I must always entertain for the great object of its benevo- 
lent subscribers. 

1 am, your very obedient servant, 


February 5, 1841. J. M. A. SKERRETT. 


THE TEXAS LAND AND EMIGRATION COMPANY 
ON ANTI-SLAVERY PRINCIPLES. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sir, — Having seen, in the Times newspaper of the 25th 
January, a report of the views and proceedings of a board recently 
established in London, under the title of the“ Texan Land and 
Emigration Board, established on anti-slavery principles,” I 
sought and obtained an interview with the secretary to that, 
board ; and I must say, that, although nothing occurred at that 
interview to lead me to doubt the sincerity of the parties concerned 
in this new undertaking, I am of opinion that the anti-slavery 
views of the board can never be realized, and that any plan em- 
bracing those views will be found quite impracticable. In order 
to enlighten “the Texan Land and Emigration Board” on this 
subject, and to resolve the doubts of those who take an interest 
in the Texan slavery question, permit me, sir, to put a few 
questions to the Texan envoy now in London, through the 
medium of your valuable paper. 

Ist, The Texan Land and Emigration Board, established on 
anti-slavery principles,” state, that they have an accredited agent 
in Texas. Query—Would any Texan Citizen, or foreigner, dare 
to undertake an agency “established on anti-slavery principles !’ 
And, if he were, whit would be his fate! 

2nd, How would British emigrants be received in Texas, if it 
were known that they entertained anti-slavery principles, or that 
they were merely sent out to that country by a “ board” estab- 
lished in London on anti-slavery principles? Would not that 
cireumstance alone endanger the lives and property of the emi- 

ts! . ; 

3rd, Is not the simplest anti-slavery movement that could be at- 
tempted in Texas punishable by death, under “tle general law 
for the punishment of crimes and misdemeanours, passed by the 
Texan Congress, and approved by the president, in Jauuary, 1836, 
or 1837: 

4th, Would it be safe, or even possible (here I do not mean 
to raise a question as to the validity of the board’s title to lands 
in Texas), for an emigrant, or any twenty emigrants going in a 
body, to locate themselves on lands west of San Antonio de Bexar, 
which is situate on the frontier of the Comanche Indians’ 
territoy ? 

5th, Will the Texan envoy (merely as a private individual) 
e the life and property of a clergyman (while in Texas) 

elonging to the church of England, or any other church, who 
would undertake to visit Texas for the purpose of preaching tlie 
gospel to the negro population! 

These questions are simply such as any one man might put to 
another, on the score of justice and humanity ; and, as they are 
put in a way that cannot give offence, it is to be hoped they 
will be answered by those to whom they are addressed. However, 
in the mean time i feel bound to state, that, during my residence 
in Texas, I found that a mere suspicion of abolitionism operated 
like the plague on all around me. And I strongly recommend 
my countrymen who are about to visit that country, not, as they 
regard their lives, to express their sentiments publicly in Texas 
on the subject of slavery. This advice I give on mature con- 
sideration, and with a perfect knowledge of the universal, and I 
fear unalterable prejudice, which exists at this moment in Texas 
in favour of slavery. 


I have the honour, &c. 
London, February, 4th, 1841. N. D. Marnar. 


[We take the following remarks on the same subject from the 
Morning Post.] 

It is amusing to see the excessive eagerness with which almost every 
nation in the civilized world pushes its claims to a participation in the 
capital of this country, such has been the improvidence with which the 
millions that might have been usefully employed, have been misapplied in 
the furtherance of selfish purposes. Even Texas, though not yet confirmed 
in her alienation from the mother country, is, as was explained by the 
message of the president to Congress, a copy of which was a few weeks 
since inserted in our columns, a candidate in our markets for a loan. 
General Hamilton has been stirring heaven and earth to get a million of 
moncy out of our capitalists, but his negociations have proved thus far 
No direct loan can be obtained. The wily Texans aro 


and good sense; the declaration of the Directors was never concealed, but therefore making an effort to attain their object through an indirect pro- 
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vess. A land company has been got up, as an easier method of raising 
the wind. It is proposed, upon this principle, to appropriate lands to her 
Majesty's subjects at the rate of 158. an acre. It becomes our duty, 
therefore, as conservators of the public purse, to look a little into the 
pretensions of those by whom the proposition is made. Texas is supposed 
to contain 150,000,000 acres, so that, taking the Texan rating of the 
value of the land to be just, the Mexicans, by their (the Texans,) defec- 
tion, have lost a territory worth 112,500,000I., for which the Texans have 
given literally nothing. The Texans offered to pay one million sterling of 
the Mexican debt due to Great Britain, provided Lord Palmerstqn would 
prevail on Mexico to recognize their independence and right to that 
valuable territory. Now, under the circumstances we have stated, this 
is not to be wondered at. It would, however, be surprising if Lord 
Palmerston,.in any negociation of the kind, should overlook the following 
liens which her Majesty's subjects undoubtedly have upon these lands in 
‘Texas; namely, 25,000,000 of acres hypothecated for the Deferred 
Mexican Bonds, and 20,000,000 further, as the proportion of 100,000,000 
of acres, falling upon Texas in common with the other departments. 
These liens were granted by Mexico, the rightful owner of the soil, in 
1827. Upon the faith of them the British bondholders consented to the 
conversion, and it is beeoming high time that the latter should look after 
their property—the hypothecated acres in question—when an office is 

ublicly opened in London for the disposal of the whole of the vacant 
fand in Texas, beginning first with ““ a section of prairie land in the neigh- 
bourbood of San Antonio de Bexar,” next to the Comanche Indians, on 
the west, and the Mexicans on the south, and where the fifteen-shillings- 
an-acre-paying immigrants are likely to be soonest killed off, in the 
approaching attempt of the mother country to re-conquer that valuable 
part of her dominions. 


EAST INDIA SLAVERY. 


As this most important subject will shortly come before the 
House of Commons for discussion, we have thought it desirable to 
place before our readers the exact state of the question so far as 
that House is concerned, and to which we would call particular 
attention, as furnishing direction as to the course which British 
abolitionists ought to pursue at this juncture. 

On the 13th June, 1833, Mr. Charles Grant, now Lord Glenelg, 
brought before the House of Commons, the subject of the East 
India charter, and in the course of his speech said, “ another part 
of the bill will relate to the system of slavery in India. It will 
be necessary to pursue a different course in dealing with slavery 
in the East and West Indies, in consequenee of peculiar circum- 
stances connected with the former. It cannot be denied, that on 
the coast of Malabar there have been some melancholy instances 
of oppression to the slaves; but generally speaking, slavery is 
not so severe in the East Indies, in consequence of its being the 
effect of caste, and connected with religion. I mention these 
circumstances not as an objection to the abolition of slavery in the 
East Indies, but as a reason for proceeding to effect this object 
with caution. I shall, therefore, propose, that, after a given 
period, slavery shall cease in India, and that the Governor-general 
shall have the power of appointing commissioners to inquire on 
the spot into the best mode of effecting this object, with thie 
proviso, that tf he should find hiniself able to abolish slavery before 
the period fixed by law, he shall be at liberty to do so.” 

In conformity with this determination, on the 24th June, the 
president of the India board forwarded to the East India com- 
pany a summary of the main provisions of his bill, in which he 
said, “as to the natives, besides placing them on a level with 
British subjects in point of lands, there are two enactments :— 
First, no person, native or natural-born in India, is to be excluded 
from any office, merely by rcason of his religion, birth-place, 
descent, or colour. Second, slavery after a specified period to be 
abolished.” | | 

These were the just and noble principles on which the govern- 
ment of Lord Grey proposed to legislate for India, and to the 
application of which, as the law of this great empire, Mr. T. B. 

acaulay, then secretary of the India board, said, “come when 
it may, it will be the proudest day in the English history, when 
a great people, whom we found sunk in slavery and superstition, 
shall, under our rule, have been rendered capable of enjoying all 
the privileges of free citizens. This,“ he added, “ will indeed be 
the triumph of reason over barbarism, by establishing the im- 

rishable empire of our arts, our morals, our literature, and our 
aws.“ 

On the 28th June, Mr. Grant introduced his bill for the better 
government of India, in which the clause respecting slavery ran 
as follows :—* And whereas it is expedient that slavery should 
cease in the said territorics, as soon as sufficient time shall have 
elapsed for making such provisions as the change of the condition 
of the numerous cless of persons therein now in a state of slavery, 
may appear to require ; be it therefore enacted, that all rights over 
any persons, by reason of such persons being in a state ot slavery, 
shall cease throughout the said territories on the twelfth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven: provided always, 
that it shall be lawful for the Governor-general in council to 
make laws or regulations for the extinction of slavery, either 
entirely or in part, reviously to the said twelfth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, throughout the suid 
territories, or any part of them.” 

The subject having been taken into consideration by the com- 
pany, the reply of the court of directors to the communication of 
the government was forwarded on the 2nd of July, and contained 
the following ph :—* Any plan which may be calculated 
to improve the condition uf the natives, by abolishing slavery, 

doing violence to the feelings of cur. e, or to the riyhts of 
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property, cannot fail to meet with the court’s cordial approba- 
tion.” 

To the initiated this meant neither more nor less than that 
slavery ought never to be abolished, inasmuch as it was an affair 
of caste, and consequently had the force of a religious institute 
among the people. Sir. R. H. Inglis endeavoured to frame an 
amendment embracing the views of tle directors, but he was 
told by Mr. Macaulay that it was contradictory in terms, for the 
clause commences by stating, “ Whereas it is expedient that sla- 
very should cease in those territories, and my honourable friend,” 
he observed, “ wishes to provide that, in so doing, we shall not 
interfere with the usages, civil or religious, of the natives. Now 
according to this, we could not abolish slavery, it is one of the 
usages of the people.“ 

evertheless, in compliance with the wishes of some members 
of the house, viz., R. C. Fergusson, Esq., Sir R. H. Inglis, and 
C. Buller, Esq.; and in consequence of the opposition of 
the East India Company, led on by Sir George Tucker, R. 
Jackson, and Mr. Jenkins, the clause in the original bill was 
modified, and stood as follows on the third reading: And 
whereas if is expedient that.slavery should cease throughout the 
said territories. Be it enacted: That the said governor-general 
in council shall, and he is hereby required fort hwith, to frame 
laws and regulations for the extinction of slavery, having due 
regard to the laws of marriage, and the rights and authorities of 
futhers and heads of families ; and that the said governor-general 
shall, on or before the first day of rma ty 1835, and on every 
first day of January from that day forward, report to the court 
of directors, the progress which he shall have made in framin 
such laws and regulations, and that the court of directors shal 
within fourteen days after the receipt of such report, if par- 
liament shall then be sitting, or otherwise, within fourteen days 
alter the next meeting of parliament, lay such reports before both 
houses of parliament.” | 

Thus it will be seen, that although the period when slavery was 
to terminate in India was left indefinite, the House of Com- 
mons determined on its extinction, and required the governor- 
general forthwith to frame the necessary measures for that end. 

We now follow the clause to the House of Lords, where we 
find it violently assailed by Lord Ellenborough, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Marquis of Salisbury, &c. Lord Ellenborough 

ronounced it not only “ useless and unnecessary,” but 80 far 
injurious, that it must excite apprehensions in the mind of every 
individual in India.” He further said, It would not only excite 
the indignation of the landed proprietors, but it would at the 
same time shake the confidence 8 the allegiance of all the native 
officers.” The Duke of Wellington recommended “the striking 
out of this clause from the bill, and providing the governor- 
general in council with the necessary power to apply such 
remedies to the evil, as would check any abuse growing out of the 
system of slavery prevalent in India.” And the noble Duke added ; 
In my opinion, interference at all (at present at least) would be 
attended with the very worst and most dungerous consequences.” 

In consequence of the opposition there met with, the govern- 
ment promised to alter the clause. On the 9th of August, there- 
fore, it was submitted to the Lords, by the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, in the following terms: —“ And be it further enacted, that 
the said governor general in council shall, and he is hereby re- 
quired forthwith to take into consideration the means of mitigating 
the state of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of the slaves, 
and of extinguishing slavery throughout the said territories, so 
svon as such extinction shall be practicable and safe; and from 
time to time, to prepare and transmit to the said court of 
directors, drafts of laws, and regulations for the purposes aforcsaid ; 
and that in preparing such drafts, due regard shall be had to the 
laws of marriage, and the rights and authorities of fathers and 
heads of families; and that such drafts shall be forthwith, after 
receipt thereof, he taken into consideration by the said court of 
directors, who shall, with all convenient speed, corinunicate to 
the said governor general in council, their instructions on the 
drafts of the snid laws and regulations, but no such laws and 
regulations shall be promulgated or put into force without the 

revious consent of the said court ; and the said court shall, within 
ourteen days after the first mecting of parliament, in every ycar, 
lay before both houses of parliament, a report of the drafts of such 
rules and regulations as shall have been received by them, and 
of their resolutions or proceedings thercon.”” This clause, with 
a mere verbal alteration, finally passed both houses of parliament, 
and received the sanction of the crown. 

It will thus be seen, that the abolition of slavery in British 
India was at length evaded in the house of lords, notwithstanding 
it formed part of a great measure of justice to India, and was 
agreed upon by the cabinet, and sanctioned by the house of 
commons! ' 

Eight long years have now passed away since the India bill 
reccived the sanction of the crown, and not a single rule or regulas» 
tion has been laid on the table of the house of commons, by the 
directors of the East India Company, to show that they have 
taken a single step, in compliance with the requisition of the law, 
to ameliorate the condition of the slaves in British India! And 
thus the law, defective as it is, has either been neglected, or set at 
defiance hy the directors. y 

In 1836, and again in 1837, Mr. (now Sir F.) Buxton, put qucs- 
tions to the president of the hoard of control, Sir . Cam Hobhonse, 
on which occasion, the right hon. gentleman suid, “I beg to state, 
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FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS. 


The following resolution was passed at the first meeting of the 
Irish Soutbern Baptist Association, held at Cork, on the 18th of January, 
1841. 

Resolved— That the brethren representing the churches in this Associa- 
tion deeply deplore the existence of slavery in the United States of 
America, and feel it their imperative duty to enter their protest against 
this enormity ; and furtber to declare, that they can bold no tellowsbip with 
any professing christian, who in any way participates in the guilt of this 
great sin. 


that I will take an early opportunity to call the attention of the 
court of directors to the matter, with a view to ascertain whether 
any plans have yet been framed in India, for the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves there; and I can assure my honourable 
friend, that the board of control will direct its best attention to 
the subject. Mr. Buxton then said; “ Certainly my impression 
at the time of passing the charter was, that slavery was to be 
abolished in India. If that was an erroneous impression, the fact 
will create a strong feeling throughout the country.” 

That slavery in India was not abolished, we have now scen ; 
and that the duty of mitigating slavery even has been utterly 
neglected by the East India Company, we have also seen. What 
then remains to be done, but to sweep away the foul abomina- 
tion at once and forever! By this means we shall deliver our 
free institutions from a foul reproacli- perfect the great work of 
West India emancipation—rcimove out of the way a great impe- 
diment to the cause of universal freedom—and cause the hearts of 
millions of our fellow-subjects in India to rejoice. 

The cry of danger to our Indian empire will, no doubt, again 
be raised. We shall be reminded of vested rights, of immemorial 
customs, of the sanctity of the zenonas and hareins, and of the 
respect due to the laws and prejudices of Mahommedans and Hin- 
doos. We shall be told that it is an affair of caste, and that to 
abolish slavery we must abolish caste. It will be said that the 
system is patriarchal, and the treatment under it mild and gentle, 
and that we should inflict great injury on the slaves in making 
them free, But we tell the objectors the system is doomed, that 
it cannot be longer tolerated by 4 humane and christian people, 
and that we cherish the hope that the legislature of this country 
will, during its present session, do its duty, by terminating this 
enormous evil, and the slave-trade, which it so extensively 
cherishes, 

In closing these remarks, we would call attention to the language 
of Mr. Macaulay, when, justifying the course of the government 
in determining upon tlie early extinction of slavery in India, he 
said :— With respect to the question of slavery in the East, the 
board of control has been in communication with some of the most 
able of the civil servants of the company ; and they all assure me, 
that they do not anticipate any danger from our endeavouring to 
get rid of slavery, if proper caution be used to prevent interference 
with the domestic habits of the people.’ And on the same point, 
the late lamented Lord Suffield, used the following Femarkable 
words in his place in the House of Lords: —“ I cannot but express 
my surprive, that whenever the sacred cause of slaverv is attacked, 
there should always be found certain noble lords its sure and 
ready advocates. Your lordships are Jure to be told, that the 
subject must be approached with the greatest caution, and that 
there is danger in any interference at all. I trust,“ said his 


(Signed) _ Cmantces Harpcast ie, Secretary. 
Copy of resolution passed unanimously by the church meeting 
in Providence Chapel, Shoreditch, London, November 27tb, 1840. 
Resolved—That this church, fully considering that slavery in every 
form is incompatible with the spirit of the gospel, and desirous of testify- 
ing their conviction of the unjustifiable conduct of those christian pro- 
fessors who continue to bold their fellow-creatures in bondage, hereby 
express their solemn and deliberate determination, to refuse a participation 
in the elements of the Lord’s Supper to every person known to be holder 
of a slave, or to be engaged in any way in the promotion or support of a 
system so demoralizing in its influence, so evidently at variance with the 
golden rule of the Saviour, and so obnoxious in the estimation of a just 
and equitable Jehovah. a 
(Signed) Wira Miar, Pastor. 
By the church mecting in Little Prescot Street, London, the 
following resolution was passed, December 23rd, 1840. , 
Resolved, — That this church, being convinced that modern slavery is 
opposed to the laws of the Redeemer, will no longer admit to their fellow- 
ship, or commune with, persons who hold property in slaves. 
(Signed ) Cuances Stover, Pastor. 
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Dr. Channing has just published an admirable tract, entitled 
Emancipation, under the impulse derived from perusing Mr. Gurney's 
Winter in the West Indies. It will go to diffuse the facts of that work 
more extensively through the United States, and to associate with them a 
degree of energy, which the quiet manner of the author fails to supply. 
‘The whole tract abounds with noble sentiments, and is written with Dr. 
Channing's usual eloquence. It will be read for its beauty, and it cannot be 
read without benefit. We had marked a passage for extraction, but the 
crowded state of our columns forbids it. 
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The following Contributions have been received during the past month, 
and are hereby thankfully acknowledged. 
Donations. Subs. 
£s. d. £s d. 
Northampton Auxiliary Society, per James l 
Atkins, Secretary . : . i . 10 0 0 
Spilsby and Alford Auxiliary, per W. Rose, Sec. 10 0 0 


lordship, that I shall be among the first to admit, at all | Mr. and Miss Bunn, Frome e . 8 i 3 5 
times, the claims of the noble Duke (Wellington) on the gra- | Josiah Forster, Tottenham ae P ies eG 
titude of his countrymen for his great military exploits Put John Paynter, „ sa 1 
I must be allowed to express my astonishment, that he, by f Part of a bequest of the late ene 
: ere: j : ; for the benefit of the natives of Africa, per 
whose exerti(ns the despotism oÈ one man was overthrown, 1 Fox. Tottenh 20 0 0 
should be, on all occasions, the advocate of the system of | g 1 „ 2100 0 10 
slavery by which the despotism of a thousand tyrants is main- Mr. French, Taunton per Miss S. Dymond 0 5 0 
tained.” And in eonduding an able speech, his lordship said, | Samuel P. Pryor Chesham . © . ; 11 06 
One word more only, as to the pretended alarm. I hold in my i Collected by John Morgan. 
hand a copy of a petition presented to the House of Commons, Bulley, Thomas, Alderman, Liverpool . 200 3 
some time ago, signed by four thousand inost respectable persons, | Comer, William „ 500 11 0 
Hindoos, Parsces, and Mahommedans, in which, after expressing | Cooke, George s . . I 0 0 à : Fr 
their approbation of the conduct of Sir Alexander Johnstone, the | Coward, John a R 2 00 7 
petition concludes with these expressions: “ Illustrious legislators, Cox, George L. $ e ee gs gy 8 Oe 
nefactors of the human race, your persevering exertions to | Cropper, Edward 25 0 0 500 
bolish the trade of slavery have spread the f of _ | Cropper, John, junior A BEE 
a yh pread the fame of your human field. M G & Co. “ „ 10 0 0 
ity over all the world! And,” said his lordship, “ I think this 5 J T eorge AE oe 1 10 
is a sufficient proof that the natives of India would not be a eae 4 10 0 0 1 0 0 
ee ‘ E ; awcett, William . . 
alarmed by the passing of a law for the abolition of slavery.” Greene F. H. ce s 4 10 0 
= Hadwen, Isaac 5 e. 5 5 0 
UNITED STATES, Bladen, Deane) JUNIE i 3 0 110 
SLAVE-TRADE.— ANOTHER SEIZURE.— Brig Tigris, of Salem, was at ae AW illians e u a 1 1 0 
Ambriz, Africa, October 17th, in charge of a prize-officer of the British J E Mea Brothers cc . ; 5 0 0 : 
brig Water Witch, for having a black boy on board, a native of the coast, Jo ae. Robert and Sons 40 k 500 110 
shipped at St. Thomas as a free lad. Jer cargo consisted of 20,000 Ibs. of Kin ~ Alfred T p 11 0 
ivory, and some coffee. Tbe captain and crew were to remain on board, 9 058 Tosenh 4c : 1 1 0 
and the vessel was ordered to New York.— Bastm Courier. Naos ot Thomas 4e i 500114 
MAURITIUS. i illi ce ; . 10 0 0 
The Mauricien, October 9, says, “ Jt is the universal opinion that Sir h Lele ce ; 10 0 0 11 0 
Lionel Smith, the governor means to judge of everything, especially in | Robson H. E. “ ` 100 10 
what concerns the coloured people, by his own eyes. This has excited a | Ryley James cc i fe 1 0 0 
universal feeling of disquiet Those of our labourers who kept to their Ryley, James, junior 40 ; 500 0 
work have always been remarkably docile, now all are alike in commotion. | Walmsley Sir Joshua 4c . r 2 2 
Sir Lionel had scarcely announced that justice should Le done to all, than | Waterhouse. Mrs. N. 40 ; . 200 0 
the labourers conceived every man to get land for nothing, or higher wages. | yates. Richard Vaughan 10 . . 500 11 
The governor could not stop the first absurd expectation, and in various | Miss Marvaret Pope, Staines è „ 5 0 0 0 0 
forms wages were increased. It must be confessed too, that in some in- Frederick Achby 40 ; ; 1 90 
stances the people were ill-used. Thus things are brought to that pass, Charles Ashby ce p : 1 
that the whole labouring population of the colony is in opposition to their : Bristol. 5 0 
employers, and the ordinary authorities. ‘They are frequently seen in E, ton Joseph , . R : 15 0 0 3 3 0 
troops at Government-house, asking for justice. Some ot our fellow-colo- John 0 Connell, M. p., Pall Mall : 


nists blame Sir Lionel in this matter—we do not. But. we trust the com- 
mon course of business will at no distant day be restored, and the people 
be both satisfied and brought to reason. 

Accounts from the Mauritius to the 24th of October, state that 
Sir Lione) Smith had issued a circular to the stipendiary magistrates, to 
put a stop to the desertion of their work by the bands of Iudians who 
come up to town to prefer complaints against their masters, and whose 
abandonment of their labours at that critical season of the year was a 
source of serious injury. Numbers still came to Port Louis.— Tines, 


pe a . 0 0 
Kendal Auxiliary Society . ‘8 . 71 ; Bath 
In List of Contributions of January 27 :—For Thomas Dillwyn, ’ 


read George Dillwyn, £5. c 
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Fortign and Colonial Intelligence. 


UNITED STATES. 

Tue Asistan Captives,—The case of the Africans captured in 
the Amistad was, at the date of the last accounts, exciting the deepest 
interest. Almost the whole of the American and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Reporter, Nos. 12 and 13, is occupied with documents relating to it; 
and the feeling entertained by the friends of humanity, in relation to the 
approaching trial in the supreme court, is thus expressed in the follow ing 
number of the same journal. 

“ The crisis approuches. Contrary to the opinion entertained by many 
for some months, it is now believed that the situation of these poor Africans 
is indeed perilous! We do not say this merely to induce the benevolent 
to send money for their relief. Most generously has a partion of the com. 
munity responded to the appeals of the committee. But the action of 
influential slave-bolders at Washington—the tone of the government press 
—und letters received from the capital—render it but too certain that 
powerful influonces are in operation to induce the judges of the supreme 
court—who are but men of like passions with other men—-and, as a majo- 
rity of them are sluve-bolders, we may say with like passions as other 
slave-holders—to give adecision unfavourable to the captives. Great 
alarm is beginning to be felt and expressed by the editors of the leading 
newspapers who have flesh in their hearts—some have not,“ I speak it 
to their shame, — at the atrocity about, as is apprehended, to be perpetrated. 
This alarm, we venture to predict, will rise into nornon if any branch of our 
government undertake—in view of the facts before the American people— 
to consign these kidnapped and much-wronged Africuns to the Spanish 
minister, who, under the pretence of sending them to Havana, that their 
claim to freedom may undergo a judicial examination, will ussuredly con- 
Bign them to certain death. A feeling of sympathy and indignation will 
prevail throughout the free states, and even among many in the slave 
states. But, even if the worst befuls them, God will cause the wrath of 
man topraise him. Should the supreme court, or the executive, proceed 
to the extremity so justly feared, Divine Providence, we doubt not, will 
Overrule the flagrant outrage, and stir up an opposition to slavery, and 
its concomitant, the slave-trade, that will not rest until the accursed sys- 
tem is for ever extinguished on this continent. As the death of the mar- 
tyra was the seed of the church, so, undoubtedly, would the MASSACRE 

OF THE AFRICANS OF THE AMISTAD be the deuth-Enell of the 
accursed system of slavery in the American Republic." 


British Commencta Treaty witu Texas. — The American 


and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter contains the following just and important 
remarks on this subject :— 


“ The political newspapers announced some time since that negociations 
were on foot between Lord Palmerston and General Ilumilton, which 
would probably result in the establishment of commercial relations between 
the republic of Texas and the kingdom of Great Britain. Very many, in 
both countries, considered it an idle rumour. They though!, indeed, that it 
Was quite probable that the clever ambassador, once governor of South 
Carolina, and now an adopted citizen of Texas, was attempting to procure 
the recognition of his newly-adopted country; but they did not believe that 
the British government was prepared to recognise this nation, at least until 
the atrocious feature in her constitution, making slavery perpetual, should 
be abolished. The English philanthropists were, it would seem, lulled into 
Quietness by the apparent indifterence of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
to the subject, and his seeming acquiescence in the views presented by them 
in opposition to the measure. At length the negociations were disclosed, 
and it was found that, while Lord Palmerston was apparently listening 
With conviction to the representations that were made to bim by the friends 
of universal liberty, be and General Hamilton had been concocting a 
commercial treaty, which is virtually a recognition, on the part of England, 
of the republic of Texas. This treaty was signed on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1840. Teius has now been acknowledged by the United States, 
England, France, Holland, and Belgium. ‘Ihe abolitionists of Great 
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essentially upon the recognition. 
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Britain, disappointed and deceived, bave given vent to their feelings of 
regret und apprehension by passing a set of admirable resolutions, which 
have been transmitted to us for publication. 


letter accompanying them, hoping that they will be extensively published 


We insert them, with the 


in this country. 
“ Without professing much skill in penetrating into the secrets of diplo- 


matists, it is quite probable that the Texan ambassador was aided by those 


British bankers who have negocinted loans to the new republic, and who 
might have been made to believe that the value of the securities depended 
It is understood that a special conven- 
tion has been agreed upon, authorizing England to mediate with Mexico, 
with reference to the boundary line between that country and Texas. It 
is understood also, that Texas has engaged to take ber portion of the debt 
contracted by Mexico, as soon as peace shall be declared. 

„We would not assert as a positive fact, that any members of the British 
ministry have found their private interests concerned in the consummation 
so earnestly and perseveringly sought by Texan ambassadors. But we do 
know, that British investments, to an enormous amount, have been made in 
Texan lands and Texan bonds, for which nothing could have been realized, 
had the ‘Nexans failed in their attempts to conclude treaties, &c., by which 
Texas might be recognized by Muropean powers as an independent nation. 
Time may disclose other stipulations and promises of advantage that have 
won the regard of the British cabinet, to a measure that appears, at first 
view, disastrous to the cause of freedom. Meantime some consolation may 
be derived from the fact, that this act of the British government puts an 
end to the expectation long held by the people of Texas, and by a consi- 
derable portion of the people of the United States, that the two republics 
would be united as one nation. We conclude oar preliminary remarks by 
quoting from a letter from a higbly respected eorrespondent, whose 
tongue and pen have been repeatedly and ably emploved in warning his 
countrymen against the“ unboly alliance“ into which this country seemed 
at one time about to precipitate itself. 

“e This measure does not dishearten me. According to the usages of na- 
tions, Great Britain was not called to inquire into the legitimacy of this 
new government, but simply whether it could sustain itself, and sustain the 
usual relations with foreign powers. I doubt not that Great Britain thought 
much of getting a good customer; but, unless 1 am deceived, she had two 
other objects first to settle a boundary between Texas and Mexico, wl. ich 
she will feel herself authorized to maintain, and next, to keep Texas sepa- 
rate trom this country. In both these objects she has a palpable interest. 
Iler West India possessions require that she should not suffer Texas to 
stretch itself along the gulf of Mexico ; and, seeing in this country her great 
competitor, she cannot but be willing to prevent our extension, and to get 
up a rival state on our borders. I trust, these foreign alliances have secured 
us against the annexation of Texas. Iler great men, after figuring as heads 
of a nation, and carrying on diplomatic intercourse with foreign countries, 
will havejhittle disposition to shrink into state offices under our confederg- 
tion. Youare in the way of much more information thun myself, and I 
may err—but I have a good hope.’ 

“ We unite with our respected brethren and co-udjutors in Great Britain 

in deplocing this untoward event. The avaricious spirit of the British 
government has not resisted, it seems, the temptation to increase its trade 
by sacrificing its avowed principles. It is a deplorable affair, and will 
greatly detract from the high reputation so justly acquired by the British 
nation for doing so much for the oppressed. In view of this transaction, 
we are more impressed than ever with the belief that governments, as such, 
cannot be relied on to achieve anything for the moral reformation of the 
world. The philanthropists of Great Britain, by enlightening the public 
mind, and reaching the hearts and consciences of the people, have acted 
cn the government from time to time, and thus accomplished many things 
for the cause of human rights, by the instrumentality of men who cared 
little or nothing for that sacred cause. But the aristocracy of any coun- 
try cannot be relied on to ameliorate human sufiering. It is covetous, 
proud, selfish, and unfeeling. ‘The bope of tbe oppressed is not 
m this class, but in the virtue, sympathy, and piety of the mid- 
diing and labouring classes. The recognition of Texas by Great Britain, 
deplorable as it is, adds another to the many motives we have to per- 
sı vere in addressing the moral sense of our countrymen as to the great 
iniquity of slavery; and convincing them that the great body of tho 
people must arouse themselves, and put down the iniquitous system, or the 
aristocrats of this republic, as well as the lords of Europe, will not only 
keep the enslaved in perpetual bondage, but rednce to the same condition 
all the working men of the civilised world. 
% Knowing the ability of England to wie Id the precious metals in aid of 
her diplomatic skill, and the want of such intluences in Texas, we were 
in hopes that the British government, if she determined on forming a 
commercial treaty with that power, would purchase an amendment of 
its constitution favourable to perpetual liberty, by a loan of a few millions 
sterling. Surely money could never be more wisely and beneficially em- 
ployed by a great and powerful nation, than in inducing a young and needy 
republic to perform an act that she had not moral virtue enough to achieve. 
But, notwithstanding our regret and apprehensions, we think it a point 
of wisdom to hope for the best, and rely wth unshaken faith upon 
the watchful providence of that great being, who holds the destinies 
of nations in his hands, and who will guard the welfare of the detence- 
less from the spoliations of eraſty, covetous, and unmerciful men. 
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“The English newspapers, of nearly all parties, affect to think the 
negociation has been brought to a successful issue by Lord Palmerston in 
a way to reflect great credit upon the administration, while it secures 
great advantages to the British nation. ‘They say, another power is now 
established, which will tend to moderate the arrogant pretensions of the 
slave-trade of America; that Texas will hold the United States in 
check; that a reciprocal trade will be carried on between Englsnd 
and Texas to the disadvantage of this country, as the former power can 
supply the young republic with her manufactures without their being 
subject to the duties imposed by the United States, and then Texas can 
raise cotton at thirty per cent. less than the southern States can grow 
it. Whatever commercial or political advantages may accrue to Great 
Britain from the recognition of Texas, we venture to predict tbat they 
will prove of small value, in comparison with the higb moral character 
she would have sustained bv refusing, on any terms, to shake bands with 
a nation that bas incorporated into her system the accursed system of 
slavery, without making it a sine quá non that such un odious feature sbould 
be struck from her constitution.” 

CONDITION OF THE SLAVE SraTEs.---The same paper contains the 
following extracts of a letter to Gerrit Smitb, a leading abolitionist, from 
East lennessee, dated August 31st, 1840 :— 

** L attended a meeting in „and found mvself in a crowd 
of the aristocracy of South Carolina. They treated me politely, even 
with marked attention. All that were present knew my sentiments respect- 
ing slavery. 1 bad spoken plainly of it, and of transactions connected with 
it in South Carolina. While this was gratifying, I thought it was a cir- 
cumstance of some importance, as it seemed to confirm my opinion that 
southern people really respect those who deal plainly with them, and 
firmly too, showing that they do not wish to invite severe criticisms, 

There were some things at this meeting which were perhaps worthy of 
remark. Those who were in attendance, and those who were on pleasure 
excursions, having nothing to do with the business of the meeting, were 
generally in a style indicating extravagance. They had fine eastern 
carnages, with a retinue of servants. ‘They spend much of their time 
in this kind of absenteeism. Very often the money they use is in advance 
of their growing crop of cotton. With the planters l should presume 
this is, nine times in ten, the way they raise the means to travel abroad. 
These able to go to this extent make but a small proportion of the white 
population. Those who own but few slaves cannot defray the expense, 
while the greater body of the white population, who own no slaves, are 
extremely poor and ignorant, 1 have no where travelled in the United 
States, where so much ivnorance prevailed as among the great body of tbe 
yeomanry. The lands of all are much exhausted, so that they depend on 
an annual supply of pork, horses, mules, and cattle, from the West, 
mostly from Kentucky. They live poorly. Coarse corn bread, bacon, 
Sweet potatoes, and cabbage, constitute the principal articles of diet. Milk 
makes a part, where they are able to keep a cow. In the cities the mode 
of living is better. The wealthy in the country purchase their flour, &c. 
South Carolina exports ber principal crop, which is cotton and rice, and 
much of the produce of Georgia and South Carolina, giving her an appear- 
ance of wealth, which is unreal. In 1829, the census taken by the state 
showed something over 250,000 white inbabitants. Previous to the meet- 
ing I attended at „in September, it had been taken again, showing 
a white population of about 250, 100. If I recollect correctly, the post- 
master of told me there had been a decrease in ten years, though 
he remarked that the most unwarrantable efforts had been used to bring up 
the aggregate to that of 1829. My own opinion is, that there is a steady 
decline of the white population—probably of the black too—end from 
causes not likely to cease ; one of the most prominent, their miserable 
system of agriculture, which soon murders their land. It is estimated by 
many that one-half of all the cleared lunds in the state are thrown out as 
waste old fields. Much that is in cultivation is so exhausted that it pays 
but pœorly for the labour on it, Another cause, vet more melancholy, is the 
idleness and dissipation of the young mea. large proportion of them 
have broken constitutions at the age of twenty-five years; a yet larger 
find themselves unfitted to become heads of families, and do not make the 
attempt. 

„Vet South Carolina, feeble, old, and poor, thinks she hasa kind to 
prescriptive right to control the Union. She claims the chivalry. The 
north awards it, which makes them conclude that they are really a supe- 
rior order of men, who can at pleasure bully the north into any measures 
—no mutter how absurd and destructive to the interests and prosperity of 
other sections, She must have her way, no matter who suffers. This is 
bad policy of the north. If they would secure tbeir own interests, or the 
respect of the south, they should be firm and unyielding. $ 

“ On the subject of slavery but, little is said, except so far as it is con- 
nected with politics. Both parties charge the other with connexions with 
the abolitionists. Probably neither of them make any political capital out 
of it. Those really opposed to slavery think that, on account of the poli- 
tical excitement, the times are unpropitious for discussing it. ‘Those who 
Jook for remote causes think there has not been a time for many years 
when they had so much reason to take courage, ‘Ihe decline of cotton 
bas put an end to the slave-trade. Mississippi, the great market for them, 
is bankrupt. Two weeks since I was told by a planter living near Vicks- 
burg, that, of all the men in business in that town three years ago, only one 
had escaped bankruptcy. He said one-third of all the plantations in the 
State are uncultivated; and one-third of all the slaves are tuken off. Many 
have gone back to Virginia. More have been run off to Texas. Others 
estimate both items at one-half, his bas had much effect to lower the 
one of slave-dealers, many of whom bave broke, and planters of cotton too.” 

Messrs. Birney AND Sranton.—The return of these highly es- 
teemed friends is thus noticed in the same journal. 

4% The safe return of these two brethren to their native shores, has 
given great delight to their numerous friends, and the friends of the cause 
an this country. At the first meeting of the Executive Committee after 
their return, they communicated a statement of their labours in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and of the cordial reception given them wherever 
they journeyed orlectured. In view of their return, and of the gratifying 
reception they everywhere met, the eommittee have adopted the following 
resolutions. 

Resolved That the Executive Committee welcome the return of 
their esteemed associates. James G. Bir, ey und Henry B. Stanton, afier a 
sojourn in Great Britain and Ireland, where they have been engaged in 
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diffusing information respecting American slavery, with zeal, prudence, and 
fidelity, to the acceptance of the friends of human rights in that country, 
and the approbation of the members of this committee. 

Resolved That this committee bas heard with the most grateful feelings 
of the honourable manner in which the delegates from this society to the 
general anti-slavery conference in London were treated by the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society on their arrival in England, 
and during their sojourn in Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Resolved—That they have beard with the seme grateful feelings of the 
multiplied and distinguished hospitalities extended by the said Committee, 
and Anti-slavery people generally, of Great Britain and Ireland to our 
Secretaries, Messrs. Birney and Stanton, during their journeyings in those 
countries with the view of diffusing correct information concerning slavery 
asit exists in the United States, and particularly as to its unbappy influence 
on our various religious communions. 

„Resolved— That the recording sccretary transmit a copy of the fore- 
going resulutions to the Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society.” 

FRUITS oF THE ConvENTION.—Extract of a letter from Theo- 
dore D. Weld to Charles Stuart ;—‘‘ The effect of the London Con- 
vention upon American slavery is already showing itself thoroughly. 
Within a few weeks I have been overlooking some hundreds of 
newspapers in the slave-holding states—alarm pervades them all. 
The certainty that they are becoming infamous in the eyes of the ci- 
vilized world, that their shifts and subterfuges and false issues are all 
exposed, and that, turn which ever way they list, the world’s searching 
and consuming glance blazes upon them, is beginning to burn to the 
quick. The effect, too, upon the pro-slavery ministry and church of the 
free-states is very manifest. They are now defending themselves from 
accusations which have been talked against them for years, but which 
they have never, till now, been stirred up to ward off. Prejudice against 
colour,’ so called, has also set up his howl, showing that the thrust has 
struck deep. The last two years have wrought mightily against American 
color-phobia. Oberlin and Oneida are still onward; the former has 
nearly 500 students—the latter about 80 or 90.“ 

Wuat Next!—From the Charleston Courier of February 12, 
1841.— Field Negroes, by T. Gadsen.—On Tuesday, the 17th instant, 
will be sold at the north of the Exchange, at ten o'clock, a prime gang 
of fen negros, accustomed to the culture of cotton and provisions, belong- 
ing to the Independent Church in Christ’s Church Parish.” 

Tur Tionis.— The court at Salem has pronounced the seizure of 
this vessel unlawful. An action of trespass was immediately 
against Mr. Jackson, with damages laid at 4000 dollars. Mr. Jackson was 
bailed by the British consul at Boston ; and it was pleeded on bis behalf 
that he acted under orders and was not personally liable. The court, 
however, ruled that that was quite another branch of the question, to be 
referred to the two governments, but that there was clearly within the 
meaning of the law and the powers of the courts of Massachusetts a 
of action for trespass. A more moderate bail was then demanded ; and 
several citizens of Boston became bound for Mr. Jackson’s due appearance 
when the cause is to be tried. 


WEST INDIES. 

Jamatca.—The Legislature was prorogued on the 22nd of De- 
cember, after a seasion of, two months, during which they had passed no 
less than fifty-six acts. The Governor's speech contains nothing worthy 
of notice. An amended Marriage Act has been passed, containing, 
according to the Colonial Reformer, the following improvements :— 

1st.— All documents connected with the registration of marriages exe 
empted from stamp duty—except when married by epecial license. 

2nd.— Dissenting ministers are empowered to marry by license as well 
as by banns. 

3rd.— Penulties imposed by the act, fine, or imprisonment. 

4th.—Time for recording duplicate marriages extended to siz months 
instead of three. 

5th.— Time of recording back marriages extended to the 30th June next. 

6th._— De facto marriages can be recorded up to the same period. 

7th.—Clergy of the established church can record de facto marriages. 
8th.— Marriages solemnized after the passing of the act in April last, but 
not recorded from want of form—declared legal and valid. 

9tb.— Publication of banns on chapel doors abolished. 

The same paper adds: —“ AN ACT TO REGULATR THE DURATION OF A 
bav's LABOUR (!!!) was brought before the house by the indefatigable 
blunderer, Mr. J. R. Grosett, of St. George's. It was scouted as it de- 
served to be. 

“ Tut Vacnant Act—the infamous act FOR REGISTERING Finz-aRMs, 
and the Fisngrirs’ Brit have again passed the house. 

“ Mr. John R. Grosett, in a recent discussion, objected to the abolition 
of punishment by whipping, because large number of free immigrants 
would shortly be arriving, and might require that kind of punishment!!! Let 
this fact be proclaimed throughout Europe and America. It speeks 
volumes, and needs no comment.” 

The island continues to experience a destructive drought. ; 

Tbe Baptist church at East Green-street, Kingston, bave published 
some resolutions on the liberation of their pastor, the Rev. S. Oughtoa. 
We quote the following :— 

e That this meeting would scknowledge, witb emotions ‘of deep and 
lively gratitude, the timely and liberal assistance of the committee and 
subscribers of the . Jamaica Persecution Society, togetber with those 
friends in England by whose approbation and countenance its pastor 
was cheered and supported in his privations and sorrows, and who bave 
exerted themselves so actively in his behalf. i 

“That this meeting cannot withbold a public expression of its ad- 
miration of the conduct of the Honorable Dowell O'Reilly, her Majesty s 
Attorney General, for the very disinterested and liberal manner in wbich 
he espoused the cause of tbeir persecuted pastor, and tbe talent and zeal 
which be uniformly displayed, and by wbich (under tbe blessing of 
God) be. together with his learned colleagues, was enabled to bring the 
suit to a successful issue.” 

The fisheries bill, although re-enacted by the House of Assembly, was 
thrown out by the council, who have, during the late session, shewn 
themselves the more triendly of the two bodies to liberty. ; 

A copy of the new Immigration act is given in the Alligator. It con- 
forms, in the letter, to the suggestions of Lurd John Russell; and, in 
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some important respects, only in the letter. The rules respecti 
sengers ca accommodation are copious, but the violation af then 
subjects the party to nothing more than a penalty of from five to twenty 
nds. As to the proportion of the sexes, it is required that one-third 
„shall be females; but the disregard of this enactment subjects the 
to no penalty at all. It is, however, enacted, that- agreements 
Finli not extend beyond one year, and shall be determinable by either 

party at three months’ notice. 


We are happy to learn that the Rev. Mr. Knibb has at length 
returned to his post. He arrived, together with his friends who accom- 
ied him on his mission, in the id el Reserve, on the 8th Jan., and on 
the following day he was escorted to his residence at Falmouth by an im- 
mense concourse of his friends on horseback, to the deep annoyance and 
mortification, it would seem, of certain parties in that town.—Colonial 


Reformer. 

At the St. Catherine’s court of quarter sessions, on the 6th of 
January, Mr. Baynes congratulated the grand jury and the public on the 
unusual lightness of the calendar; it had, in fact, contained fewer cases 
than at any sessions within his memory, for the period of nearly seven 
years, during which he had the honour of sitting on that bench. This 
was a satisfactory and convincing proof of the moral advantages of a state 
of freedom, and of the porerne improvement and social advance of the 
labouring population of this colony, than whom, (he took the present 
occasion, the last that in all probability be afforded him of bearing witness 
from that seat) there did not exist a more docile, industrious, or better 

i try on the face of the globe.— Ibid. 

e jainenteble “ petition from the inhabitants of the new 
settlement (free-village) of Porus,” which, we see, is carefully quoted by 
the Alligalur, turns out to be a fraudulent document, concocted by some 
enemy of the free-village system. 

Barpapos.—THEe AUXILIARY ÅNTI-SLAVERY Society in this 
island has transmitted the following acknowledgment of the resolutions of 
the committee of the parent society of the 17th of July last. 

Bridge Town, Barbados, December 14th, 1840. 

My Dear Sin, —In acknowledging the receipt of your kind letter of 
the 27th of July, with its enclosure, I am directed by the committee of 
the Barbsdos Auxiliary to convey to the committee of the Parent Society, 
through you, their grateful acknowledgments for the active co-operation 
and sapport thus afforded them on, a question of vital importance to the 
cause of emancipation in these colonies. 

As the steps taken by the committee of the auxiliary on the promulga- 
tion of the late emigration act of the local legislature unhappily occa- 
sioned at the outset an angry division among the members, and exposed 
the committee to much censure here, not only from the known enemies of 
freedom, but from some of its supposed friends also; they could not but 
rejoice to find that the view tbey had taken of that act was entirely 
borne out, and their conduct approbated, by the committee of the parent 
Society, in the resolutions of the 17th Julv, a copy of which was com- 
municated in your letter of the 27th. It will be gratifying to your 
committee to learn, that Her Majesty’s government also had taken the 
name view of the sct, notwithstanding the extraordinary exertions of its 
framers an d supporters to induce a more favourable consideration of its 
merits. In a despatch to his Excellency the governor, which has just 
been published, Lord John Russell clearly exposes the vicious tendency 
of the objectionable clause, and declares, “ It is impossible for Her Mujesty's 
government to advise the confirmation of such a law; adding. that, unless 
amended or repealed “ in the course of the present vear,” be sball feel it 
to be his duty to advise its disallowance. 

It would give me great pleasure, were I able to communicate for the 
information of the committee of the parent society, that the difference 
among the members of the auxiliary,” referred to in your letter, has been 
“reconciled and forgotten,” or was likely soon to The committee 
deeply regret that difference in the first instance, and the contioued estrange- 
ment of the minority in consequence; but. as it could only have been 
prevented by the abrogation of the principles and views of the society, 
and the abandonment of its declared object, they trust that, on a candid 
review of the subject, even the seceders will attach little blame to them 
for these occurrences. 
Permit me, in conclusion, to apologise on behalf of the auxiliary com- 
mittee for the delay which has occurred in replying to your letter, and 
to request that you will present their affectionatd regards to the members 
the parent committee, and assure them of our sincere prayers for 
strength and support for them from heaven, in the prosecution of their 
ptous labours on behalf of the slave. 
I remain, my dear sir, sincerely and respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Samust J. Prescon, Secretary. 

J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 

AL AND CONVICTION oF Mr. Prescop— The Liberal of 
December 23rd is entirely occupied with the trial of Mr. Prescod, the 
editor, for a libel on Mr. Watts, whose activity in getting up a labourers’ 
address to the governor to contradict the statements of Mr. Prescod, may 
be in the remembrance of our readers. Mr. Prescod was found guilty, 
and sentenced to three months imprisonment, with a fine of £50, and to 
gire surety in bonds of £100 to keep the peace for twelve months. He con- 

ucted his own defence, and, as appears, with eminent temper and ability. 
Little can be said for the temper of the court. The result, notwithstanding 
the conviction, is spoken of as a practical triumph of the liberal party. He 
paid the fine, but remained in gaol only eight days, when bis Excellency re- 
mitted the remainder of the sentence. Mr. Prescod was attended by an im- 
mense concourse of his friends from gaol to his house. At a public meeting 
on the 28th Dec. the following resolution was unanimously adopted: That 
the friends of liberty in this island, having felt a deep sense of regret at the 
mearceration of their zealous advocate, Samuel Jackman Prescod, conse- 
quent on his attempt to refute la calumny gratuitously propagated against 
him at the expense of the labouring population, are happy to observe that, 
without any compromise of principle on his or their part, and contrary to 
their anticipations, he is thus early restored to the society of his family and 
friends,” planters and their organs have come out with a full a on 
Sir Evan Macgregor, whom they call by every insulting name, for releas- 

Mr. Prescod, the indefatigable champion of liberty, from prison. 

BTINIQUE.—At this island the council had requested the 
governor to dissolve the board, as the members doubted how far they 
Tepresented the sense of the people upon the question of emancipation— 
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the discussion of which was expected to be brought forward shortly. 
The governor expressed his regret at their request, but acceded to it.— 
Trinidad Standard. 

Sarnt Luct4.—Extracts of a letter from a gentleman at St. Lucia, 
tc Joseph Sturge, dated the 25th of December, 1840.—“ At the council 
board of Martinique the question of abolition bas recently been mooted, 
under the auspices of the new governor, Admiral Du Valduily. Things 
are approaching a climax there; and, whether „ or amidst terror 
and bloodshed, the speedy accomplishment of freedom must be the 
inevitable result. God grant that soon, and by the former, it may come? 
For the crime, wretchedness, and brutality which weigh down that unhappy 
colony beggar description. ‘The miserable slaves, who had been buoyed up 
in hopes that a war with England would bring them freedom, as these 
decline are relapsing once more into utter despair. Attempts are again 
making daily by them to escape from the cruelties which encircle them, 
and about twelve succeeded lately in escaping to this colony, although 
pursued to its very shores: but who can calculate the far superior number 
of those who perish in the effort, or are re- captured to suffer even more? 
The French refugees in this colony are now a numerous body, and rank 
amongst its most industrious inbabitants. 

“ This island is in a pesceable and prosperous condition. A more general 
diffusion of the English language is, however, highly desirable, and 
would accomplish much improvement. This great object the exertions 
of the Mico Charity will, I think, ultimately bring to bear; although, at 
present, there is but a commencement made, and that confined of course 
to the rising generation. Crime is dimiuishing everywhere in these 
colonies, whilst the march of industry, sobriety, and general morality, is 
rapid and marked. The sugar crop this year will show an increase of 
nearly forty per cent over last crop, and no where do I hear complaints, 
either of the deficiency of labour, or of its dearuess, Many establish- 
ments have already commenced crop, and new, substantial, and expensive 
sugar establishments are making their animated appearance, whereas manu - 
factories of any sort were scarcely, if at all, known before. Our friend Mr. 
M. bas done, and is doing, much in this way, and sets a splendid example to 
proprietors generally. I am happy to add, that he is also unwearied in his 
exertions to increase the comforts, and advance the rising intelligence of the 
labourers; and I hope very shortly to see, through his efforts, two or three 
other respectable and well conducted schools established in the island. Sir 
John Jeremie’s friends here, and they are not a few, are delighted to 
bear of his appointment to Sierra Leone. It is boped he may long be 
spared, and be a meuns to effect much good. This is Christmas day, and 
our population, all quiet, orderly, and thoughtful, are thronging to the 
different places of worship with grateful hearts. It is a cheering, yet 
solemn sight, and to one who, like myself, can from experience compare the 
present with the past, it affords much food for reflection.— No martial law, 
no whips and chains, no drunkenness er profanity, distinguish this season 
now ; but, instead, peace, harmony, content, and freedom are with us.“ 

Danisuy IsLIAR Ds. [From the Grenada Free Press] “The St. 
Thomas Times of the 21st November contains a royal proclamation, dated 
Ist of May, 1840, setting forth the conditions under which the “ unfree 
negros in the islands under the Danish government, shall be secured from 
improper treatment, and for rendering more easy the acquisition of their 
freedom, whenever their full value shall be paid to their masters, either 
by themselves, or some other persons who may give them assistance for 
that purpose. Corporal punishment has been reduced to a mere name, 
and other provisions are made for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves without injury to the owner, or any interruption to the present 
system of agriculture. The royal mandate appears to have been 


| framed in a feeling of justice to both parties, and is evidently based 


upon the apprenticeship act of the British colonies, in some of its most 
material points. Whether it will work as badly for the Danish proprie- 
tors and their slaves, as it did in these colonies, remains to be seen. It 
is, however, as with us, intended to pave the way to a state of entire 
freedom, and raise anotber altar in this hemisphere to Heaven-born li- 
berty, upon which France, after this noble example, must ere long sacri- 
fice those considerations which keep her so far behind in the race of 
christian civilization.” 

Sr. CHRISTOPHER's.—The legislature of this island assembled on 
the 22nd of December. We make the following extracts from the speecia 
ofthe governor, Mr. Cunningham :— 

“I am happy to congratulate the community on the seasonable rains 
with which this island has recently been blessed. The drought, however, 
bad been of such long duration throughout the greater portion of the 
island, that it is to be feared our crop for 1841 will tall short of that of 
some preceding years. But in no instance have I heard this anticipated 
falling off attributed to idleness on the part of the labourers, or to an in- 
sufficiency of labour. On the contrary, J have every reason to believe 
that the labouring population are working very steadily, and for reasonable 
wages, and that there are very few estates indeed, on which the supply of 
labour does not equal the demund. i 

‘© At the same time I am sorry to believe that a certdin amount of emi- 
gration from this island still prevails. It is painful to hear this, not only 
because, were such emigration to continue, it must seriously affect the 
interests of this colony, but because, as I am most credibly informed, 
those who emigrate from their native dry islands undergo much suffering 
in the colonies of the south. It is puinful also to see the sort of indivi. 
duals, who, from time to time, muke their appearance in this island, and, by 
raising expectations ns imaginary as they are splendid, seduce, in too many 


cases, the young and inexperienced from their homes and natural protec- 


tors. It is still worse when tbese sordid agents prevail upon heads of 
families to break through the most sacred domestic ties, and forsake those 
whom God has committed to their trust. 

But, whilst we deprecate this system of decoy on the part of strangers, it 
behoves ourselves to be very careful so to minister to the happiness, 
cheerfulness, and content of our labourers, as that the promises of emigra- 
tion agents may fall harmless on their ears. 

„The happy and contented are not restless, and few but the restless, ix 
the lower walks of life at least, will be disposed to seek their fortunes in a 
strange land. I have always felt and stated as my opinion, thut the presen: 
system by which houses and grounds are given in reference to the per- 
formance of labour, is likely to prove most injurious in its effects. It 
proprietors pay the labourers from other estates more than their own 
people, they must in turn expect their own people to work away from 
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home. If labourers work sway from home, they must expect to be de- 
pa of tbe advantages which they enjoy at home in part payment of 
ome labour. 

% But what are the ultimate consequences? Mutual estrangement ensues 
—anger on tbe part of the proprietor, and perhaps ejectment—discontent 
on the part of the labourer, and perhaps emigration, 

“ I trust tbat tbe proprietary body of this island, whilst I thus simply 
state my conviction that emigration 13 more or less connected with the 
present system of hiring, will feel assured that I wish neither to mace 
complaint nor to pass censure, but to invite calm attention to the adop- 
tion of some plan, by which the questions of rent and labour may be placed 
on a distinct footing—some plan which may render it utterly impossible 
that any emigrant from hence should: have it in his power even to assign 
summary ejectment as a cause of emigration.” 


TRINIDAD.—Immicration continues with a steady current. — Dur- 
ing the month the number of labourers arrived is 433 : of these 390 only 
had their passages paid by government, this being the number in which 
the sexes were equal; the remainder had the money advanced to them 
by planters with whom they entered into arrangements for work. Com- 
plaints of a scarcity of hands still reach us, and increase of population has 
not as yet had the slightest effect upon the price of labour, 

A letter from Mr. Burnley stated, that so strong an opposition to emi- 
gration had been raised in the northern states of America by the Anti- 
slavery party, that he should not be able to procure emigrants from that 
quarter; but that in Virginia, Maryland, and further south, there was 
not this opposition, and the people were desirous of coming.—Trinidud 
Standard, 


Britisn Guiana.—The news from this colony is of great im- 
portance. Under the influence of Sir Henry Me Leod, the Combined 
Court have passed an act making a satisfactory settlement of the civil 
list; while Sir Henry has conceded the measures desired for the en- 
couragement of immigration—a loan of £400,000, with the immediate 
expenditure of the £30,000 in the chest. On this occasion Mr. Young, 
the government secretary, made a Jong and very interesting speech, from 
which we mean to make considerable extracts. It appears that the civil 
list now accepted is less than that proposed and rejected in May last; 
and the gist of the government secretary's speech is, that a reduced civil 
list is not accepted through “an opinion of the instability of the remark- 
able prosperity which this colony now enjoys.“ He is thus led to take a 
general view of the state of the colony, a subject on which, he says,“ my 
acquaintance with the colony, loth anterior and subsequent to the great 
change which emancipation has effected, entitles me to have an opinion.“ 
His general opinion is, that“ the prospects of the colony are highly 
satisfactory, and every day renders them more favourable.” He then 
goes into detail, as ſolſows: —“ J must advert to that foundation of the 
prosperity of all countries—the people. And looking around me, what do 
I see ?—The spectacle of a peasantry patient of labour, respectful to their 
superiors, subordinate to the magistrates, obedient to the laws, content 
with the obscure walk in life in which Providence has placed them, and 
finding in it as much, if nat more, of happiness than belongs to any more 
exalted position in society. Yet, Sir, this rational acquiescence with 
their lot does not degenerate—does not sink them into inactivity. They 
are still emulous to improve their moral and physical condition, eager to 
learn, retentive of improvement, industrious to acquire, careful of their 
gains, and sober in the enjoyment of them. Would to heaven the 
peasantry all over the world was as meritorious as in Guiana! [| confess 
myself to be perfectly astonished at the few exceptions which can by any 
possibility be established against the gencral features of the picture which, 
albeit with weak colouring, I have feebly drawn.“ 

He then notices the alleged increase of crime in Guiana: —“ Those 
who think that the morality of the people has deteriorated of late—that 
the people are more vicious mare frequently guilty of crime, are hasty 
in their conclusions. and superficial in the grounds on which they rest 
their judgment. The apparent increase of crime is attributable to causes 
of which the native population of this country are innocent. Of the 
total nu nber of persons in gaol on the 30th of November last, under 
sentence, forty-five per cent. are emigrants. Of the total number of 
persons under sentence for thetts in town, nearly thirty-six per cent. are 
emigrants. Of the total number of persons under sentence for burglary, 
twenty-eight per cent. are emigrants, Of the total number of persons 
under sentence for assaults, seventy-one per cent. are emigrants. Of 
the total number of persons sentenced by the Supreme Criminal Court, 
forty-one per cent. are emigrants; by the Interior Criminal Court, 
nineteen per cent. are emigrants; by the police magistrate, fifty per 
cent. are emigrants; and of those at present committed tor trial, or whose 
cases are under investigation, thirty-four and a-half are emigrants. 
There are fise women in gaol, and three of them are emigrants. But, if 
it be contended that, admitting the influx of immigrants to have swelled 
our calendar, there is still a vast increase of offences and punishments, 
the court should Le informed of this fuct, that the number now in gud under 
sentence belonging to Demerara, is not greater than the number of Deme- 
rarians under sentence on an average made in reference to the last Lwenty 
years, I need not suy that private prisons in those days had their inmates, 
which are now found in the comnon gaol. Thus those who think that 
our gaols are fuller now than they used to be, know more of the occur- 
rences of the present day than of the history of the past.“ 

He goes on to Say, Shall I be controverted when I say, that the em- 
ployer of a free peasantry. by a more eqnitable distribution of his gains, 
by a greater diffusion of knowledge and consequent civilization among his 
dependents, and by an abdication of arbitrary power — has a:lded a secu- 
rity to property, which more than counterbalances a diminished return of 
agricultural produce? I should expect no such contradiction, even had 
the increased price of produce not more than compensated for its less- 
ened amount; but when, as now, and for some time past, it has been, 
and still is notorious, that the value of our exports is undiminished, and 
the cost of production, if not less, is certainly not more than formerly, 
I cannot but conclude that there is still less reason to think worse of the 
condition of the liberal proprietary body of this colony, than of their pre- 
decessors. I would fain believe, on the contrary, that, when they con- 
trast pa-t and present times, the increased content, improvement, and 
happiness of the people, are considered by them to be no insignificant 
itens of the account—no unimportant guarantees for the increase of the 
population, the peace ef society, and the stability of every description of 

proprietary interest,” 


Further to show the condition of the proprietors, be adduces the value of 
the crops. ‘‘I have prepared a statement of the value of the crops, for the 
last fourteen years, in those counties, viz, Demerara and Essequebo, res- 
pecting which information was at the moment within my reach. I will 
read that sta.ement, first premising fhat the amount of produce is extracted 
from the returns of the planters themselves, made for purposes of taxation 
and, therefore, ia my opinion is certainly much under the mark ; and that 
the amount of the produce of 1840 is estimated at 10 per cent more in 
quantity than the produce of 18.39, whilst I verily believe it will be much 
nearer to an excess of from 15 to 20 per cent. ‘The prices of produce 
have been extracted from bond fide account sales, in the possession of a mer- 
enntile gentleman of the highest integrity and respectability, who has been 
engaged in the purchase of colonial produce in Demerara for the last seven- 
teen years, 

Statement of the value of the crops of Demerara and Essequebo for 
14 vears, ending Stst December, 1840; calculated on the returns of 
produce from each estate, as rendered for taxation by the proprietors ; the 
prices ascertained from actual account sules ; the produce of 1840, com- 
puted at ten per cent more in quantity than the produce of 1859. 


Years. Value of Crop in Pounds Years. baa of Crop in Pounds 

sterling, sterling. 

£. 8. d. £. s. d. 
1827 1,459,010 0 0 1854 1,141,343 6 8 
1828 1,369,129 18 7 1833 1,421,125 5 3 
1829 1,421,278 2 1 1836 2,302,785 12 3 
1630 1,067,327 9 3 18337 1,618,127 3 5 
1831 964,050 17 1 1838 1,175,107 14 2 
1832 1,131,985 8 8 1839 1,023,784 2 9 
1233 1,198,952 7 8 1840 1,573,911 15 5 


“ The average value of the crops of Demerara and Essequebo. during 
fourteen years, is £1,568,971. The positive value of the crop of 1840, 
on the above low computation, £1,573,311. The largest quantity of pro- 
duce was made in 1829, and the crop of 1840 much exceeds in value that 
of 1829.“ 

He then adverts to the market value of estates, and chastises the 
noisy prophets of evil. “I shall now advert to the sales of estates 
which have recently been effected, as criteria by which to judge of the 
estimated security or decay of property. I shall not specify the large 
prices paid for Jand by the lower orders, nor the yet larger prices 
expected from them in some further purchases which they once con- 
templated. 1 confine myself to the investment of large capitals. I 
allude to the very recent sales of Montrose for £38,500, which, in 1837, 
was valued by Messrs. George Rainy, Collin Simson, and James Chap- 
man, for £26,000; plantation Ogle for £26,000, which, by the same 
appraisers, was valued in 1831 for £20,000; plantation Bel Air, £20,000, 
Success, 430,000; Wales, £30,000; Vreed-en-hoop, £395,000, with 
£2000 more for the services of the Coolies for two years; Kitty, for 
426, 000, which, in 1819, with slaves, sold for £22,000; Malgre Tout, 
for 436,000; Richmond, for £35,000. I think from these sales a fair 
estimate of the value of estates may be formed. I prefer such data to 
any statements or averments whatsoever. Purchases, or offers to 
purchase, and refusals to sell, are as useful for ascertaining the real 
value of property, as the · stethescope is for ascertaining the condition 
of a patient supposed to be suffering from consumption. Tried 
by this test, the decay of property seems not quite so imminent; 
the age of property cannot yet bave dwindled to its shortest span ; its 
dissolution is at least not expected to take place by learned and experi- 
enced doctors—tbe practical planters of the colon —before the repayment 
of the large sums which I have mentioned as the prices of the estates 
named. Sir, I have said that I prefer such tests as these to the most 
elaborate calculations, to the most plausible opinions of practical men, 
and to the most affecting descriptions of ruin and decay, which, by no 
means for tho first time in the history of Guians, are now so rife. . 
believe the prices actually paid for estates to be substantial proofs of their 
value; I look upon them as the declarations of a deliberate judgment pro- 
nounced by competent judges, under the heaviest of pecuniary responsi- 
bilities; and whilst to those gentlemen who are of a contrary opinion I 
attribute no want of sincerity—no desire to mislead—I must, nevertheless, 
say that, in my opinion, an over eager desire to attract the attention of 
parliament to the advantage of recruiting our labouring population bas, 
unconsciously perhaps, led them to conclusions respecting the condition 
of landed property in this country, which are not only proved to be hasty 
and erroneous by the numerous sales which I have quoted, but have 
proved wholly inaccurate in the special instances which were cited and relied 
on as illustrations of their general predictions. I will read to you & 
statement made by one of the most influential colonists in Guiana; & 
statement coupled too with a prediction, which not only appears to have 
caused a great sensation here on the spot, but, to my certain personal 
knowledge, excited no less interest—nay, I may say, consternation 
amongst the Demerarians in London ;—not only because of the quarter 
from whence it came—not only because it emanated from an honorable 
gentleman at the head of the Mammoth bank of the colonies in Guiana; 
not only because of his position as a leading and influential member of 
their court; not only because of his being himself the proprietor of a 
plantation: but because also of the business like accuracy of the figures 
on which the honorable gentleman rested his conclusions. I will read 
to vou the prediction:— i 

‘<< There was an estate near town possessing every advantage that could 
be desired to facilitate labour and to encourage the labourers, which in 
August, 1832, had 614 labourers, by whom 220 hogsheads of sugar were 
maide in the first six months of that year: for the same period of this 
vear, with 440 labourers, it had only made thirt -nine hogsheads ; and 
the falling off in next year’s produce would be still greater. (Hear, hear.) 
The estate to which he alluded was Rome and Houston, where every- 


thing had been done to promote the moral and religious instruction of the 


labourers." . 

Sir, this estate, so far from falling off this year, as was predicted, ree 
of late been making sugar at the rate, not of 39 bhds. for six months, i 
at the rate of 140 hhds. for one month; not at the rate of 220 bhds. = 
G months, as in the year 1832, the year quoted, the year of slavery, bat Pr 
the rate of nearly GOO hhds. per annum: which has been the crop of 1840, 
and that of 1841 will be not less than 700 hhds, The disheartening pros- 
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pects of 1359 were attributed the unsteady working of the people; to the 
results of emancipation. Sir, I think myself more than justified in saying 


that the conduct of the people bas been unreasonably arraigned ; the cha- 
racter or results of freedom unjustly aspersed. 
admission, that, if the same opinions are now retained which were expressed 
in November, 1839, in the quotation of the speech which I bave read, the 
condition of plantation Rome and Houston, so far from being corroborative 
of their accuracy, does most utterly prove their entire fallacy ; and I have 
no doubt that, with the candour and straightforwardness which are so uni- 
versally attributed to the hon. member, he will feel it to be his duty to take 
an opportunity of expressing his great satisfaction, that the alarming and 
rophetic picture which he drew of plantation Rome and Houston has 
ppily not been verified by subsequent events. I will pass from this topic 
with but one additional ob-ervation, and that is suggested by the results of 
a change of system at plantation Rome and Houston shortly after the de- 
livery of the honorable member’s memorable and pathetic prediction. I 
am, and long have been, of opinion, that we are too much accustomed in 
this colony, and in other parts of the West Indies, to look beyond our- 
selves for aid, in those ordinary difficultiesand embarrassments which oc- 
casionally attach themselves to landed property in every country under 
the sun. One while we blame the inconstancy of the labourers ; then the 
parent government; and next, and more frequently still, the local go- 
vernment; but, Sir, as a celebrated American—Dr. Channing—has beau- 
tifully and truly said, government resembles the wall which surrounds 
our lands; a needful proteetion but rearing no harvests, ripening no fruits. 
It is the individual who must choose whether the enclosure shall bea para- 
dise or a waste.” 
plantation Rome and Houston? The decay to which it was supposed to 
be hastening has been proved to be owing, neither to the policy of the go- 
vernment, nor to the impossibility of obtaining continuous labour—tor 
experience has shewn that that which could not be accomplished by 
the attornies of Hyndman, had been successfully worked out by the 
spirit, intelligence, perseverance, and liberal, (because prudent) 
management of the present resident proprietor, Mr. R. M. Jones. A 
state of ruin and decay has been converted, as by a magician’s wand, into 
a state of princely and secure prosperity! Sir, I will give but one more 
instance of the little dependence that can be put on the most plausible 
statements respecting the condition of property, although made, as I have 
before remarked, with all sincerity and honesty; and how much wiser it is, 
therefore, to take as our criteria the substantial proofs which the sales ot 
estates afford. If my memory does not greatly fail me, I have scen an elabo- 
rate calculation madein 1839, by one of the cleverest practical planters 
in the colony, in which the constantly increasing abstraction of labour was 
—I had almost said proved—but was represented to have such an effect on 
the cultivation, as to afford but little hopes that the estate would survive 
more than three years. This affecting anticipation of a plantation in a state 
of rapid and hopeless decline is, however, apparently dissipated—tbe con- 


sumptive property has been subjected to the stethescope test, an offer of 


purchase bas been made and accepted; and itis now generally believed, 
at least I may infer tbat it is believed by the purchasers—that the melan- 


choly event of its dissolution will not take place befure the re-payment of 


the £35,080, which was the price paid for it; and I am bappy to add, that 
he who once thought himself justitied in pronouncing so unfavourable 
an opinion of the longevity of the property, bas himself become the 
half owner of it, at the large price I have named. In what I have 
hitherto stated, my object has been to show that the colony bas not sus- 
tained the decline of prosperity which is supposed to exist. I will now 
turn from the proofs which I have adduced that the colony bas sustained 
no injury by the act of emancipation, to the numerous proofs which 
exist, on the other hand, that there are new and gratifying symptoms 
of gradual and unprecedented improvement. I allude to the realization 
of one of the happiest effects, next to personal liberty, which the warmest 
friends of emancipation expected to follow, from that great measure. There is 
a vast and useful local diffusion of that wealth, which formerly was expended 
out of the colony by non-resident proprietors. Our resident proprietors 
are increasing in number; our exports and imports are undiminished in 
value; indeed, of the imports there is a vast increase in quantity as well as 
in value; three hundred thousand dollars per month are circulated in pay- 
ment of wages to agricultural servants; and the excess of profits over 
expenditure is not now remitted, as once it was, across the Atlantic, but 
fiads a safe and profitable local investment in objects of general colonial 
utility; a local bank with a large paid up capital; with large deposits, 
with an increasing reserved fund; steam navigation; Marine, Life, and 
Fire Insurance companies; the attention of agriculturists rivetted on 
devices to substitute mechanical power for manual labour; steamers on the 
rivers Demerara, Mahaica, Essequebo, and Berbice; new ferries; new 
warehouses in town and country; new villages; a metropolis whose 
wealth is estimated at alow computation, by his worship the mayor, at 
not less than four millions sterling ; wages high; an ample revenue, no 
pressure of taxation. To represent such a state of things to be one of 
uncertainty, gloom, melancholy, or distress, must certainly indicate the 
existence in honourable members of extraordinary tragic talents, and 


power, 


— Cons picit arcem 
Ingeniis opibusque, et festa pace virentem, 
Visque tenet lacr , quia nil lacrymabile cernit.” : 

Exstavine Native Inpians.—The Guiana Times contains 
the proceedings in the case of Mrs. Spencer, alias Henry, who was tried 
on the 2nd of December, on a charge of holding in slavery an Indian 
woman, named Rosina. She was acquitted; and two other charges of 
the same kind were similarly disposed of. There have been shameful 
doings, however, at the posts up the river, notwithstanding this verdict. 

SPAIN. 

Private letters announce that the statements published by Messrs. 
Alexander and Wiffen, were producing a considerable sensation. Two 
of the papers in the town of Valentia had opened their columns to the 
advocacy of abolition. l 


Ara meeting of the Independent Church assembling in Marshall 
Street Chapel, Holbeck, in the parish of Leeds, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev, John Cummins, It was unanimously Resolved, — 

That to show our utter abhorrence of all slavery throughout the 
world, we will not admit to the Lord’s table amongst us any whom 
we know to be slave-owners, or hold communion with them in their 
Own churches, 
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At least, Sir, I claim this 


— — — — 


And how strikingly is not this illustrated in the case of 
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CORRECTIONS IN OUR LAST. 


Stavery IN Cuba.—Page 34, “ Among the punishments inflicted, 
are ‘he privation of dinner and the dungeon’’—should read, “ the priva- 
tion of dinner, the dungeon and the lash.” 

Page 35, The age of slaves imported is generally from twelve to 
7 Ng years ; probably one-third are males“ should read two- 
thirds.” 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-warery Reporter should be 
addressed to the Anti-slavery Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 


LONDON, Fenrvary 2411. 


a a — — — 


Tue westerly winds have brought us in such an accumulation of 


intelligence, and much of it is so important, that we have been 
constrained to devote to it a large part of our present number. 

We are sure that corresponding sympathy will be felt in this 
country, with that which now so decply agitates the friends of 
humanity in the United States, respecting the Africans captured 
in the Amistad. The attention of our readers will be well 
bestowed on an article from the other side of the Atlantic on 
the British commercial treaty with Texas. 

From the West Indies the intelligence is on the whole gratify- 
ing. Some amendments have certainly been made by the legis- 
lature of Jamaica in the laws of the preceding session, and in the 
marriage act among them ; but no opinion can be safely expressed 
until the new laws, fifty-six in number, are printed. The new 
immigration act appears as an advertisement in the Adigator. 

Another scene in the drama of oppression versus liberty has 
been enacted in Barbados, by the fia: of our friend and fellow- 
labourer, Mr. Prescod, for a libel. In such hands his conviction 
followed of course. Promptly do we assure him, however, that 
he has risen, rather than fallen, in the estimation of all whose 
opinion he values, by the course he has pursued. Expecting no 
acquittal, he made his trial subservient to the advocacy of the 
cause of freedom in the midst of its adversaries ; and for it he has 
thus gained a popular triumph, of infinitely greater value than the 
legal triumph of his enemies. We learn by a private letter, that, 
after his imprisonment, it was suggested to him to petition 
for the remission of this part of his sentence, a measure of 
humiliation which he promptly and nobly declined. Subse- 
quently the governor remitted it without petition ; assigning as 
his reason the delicate state of Mr. Prescod’s health, but really 
actuated, no doubt, by far weightier considerations. The perse- 
cuted champion of liberty was triumphantly conducted to his 
house by a mixed multitude of about 2000 persons, watched by a 
strong body of police, but not interrupted by them. The influence 
of these proceedings on a large number of the respectable whites 
is, and is likely to be, most salutary. . 

The most important intelligence from this quarter, however, is 
that which announces the settlement of the long pending dispute 
between the government and the court of alte at British 
Guiana. Upon this occasion the honourable fr. . Young, the 
government secretary, made a speech, which we may characterize 
as altogether remarkable, and highly valuable. It is a survey of 
the state of the colony, which he declares to be eminently pros- 
perous ; and he exhibits the clamorous croakers as children who 
are determined to cry, although they can find nothing to cry for. 
Alas! for the pet colony of these tearful gentry: Will they be 
constrained at last to wipe their weeping eyes! 


WE mentioned in our last, that the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, were in correspondence with Lord 
John Russell respecting tlie new system of emigration from Sierra 
Leone to the West Indies, and that we hoped to be able to state, 
on official authority, what we had then the pleasure of announcing 
on private information. We are sorry to say that we are dis- 
appointed. The noble Sy for the colonies, has directed Mr. 
Vernon Smith to answer the letter of the committee in a way 
which fails of affording us the gratifying assurance we had 
anticipated. 

Such of our readers as may take the trouble to peruse it, may per- 
haps think his lordship’s reply wanting in courtesy. Our regret is, 
that when, as we know, Lord John Russell has taken the pains 
to frame judicious instructions for the emigration of Africans from 
Sierra Leone, he should not have availed himself of an unexcep- 
tionable opportunity of saying 80. | 

27, New Broad Street, 4th February, 1841. 

To rue Ricnt Honorasre Lorp Jons Russert, 

My Lord,—The attention of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, having been directed to the despatch addressed by 
your lordship, to Sir Charles Metcalfe, and other governors of the West 
India colonies, referring to the removal of the Maroons, and other able- 
bodied natives of Africa from Sierra Leone, to those colonies; and having 
obtained information that one or more vessels sre now fitting out in this 
country, under the direction of gentlemen from Jamaica now residin 
here, to be followed by others from that colony and Trinidad; they would 
earnestly, yet respectfully, call your lordship’s attention to the evils which 
are likely to result, under present circumstances, from this measure. 

Ist. While the committee deeply regret that anv of the Maroons, or 
liberated Africans at Sierra Leone should be in such circumstances, as to 
render their removal from that colony desirable, if not absolutely necessary, 
they deprecate their removal to any of the British colonies, because they 
fear it may be drawn into a precedent by other nations, who, under the 
plea of recruiting their military forces in the colonies, may pass negros 
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through their settlements in Africa as free emigrants, when, in poiat of 
fact, they may be purchased slaves, as in the late cases of Holland and 
France. By this means the treaties with these powers may be violated to 
a certain extent, and Africans transported as soldiers, or as free labourers, 
may merge into the slave populations of their respective colonies. 

2nd. Because the persons who may be removed will undoubtedly be 
employed in the cultivation of sugar, the most laborious and deadly of all 
agricultural employments, which may prove greatly destructive of tbeir 
health and lives, unless expressly reguisted by law until they are fully 
acclimated, and regularly trained to that species of toil. 

Srd. Because it does not appear that any regulations have been insisted 
upon, either with respect to the tonnage and character of the vessels to be 
employed in the removal of them to the colonies, or the number of emi- 
grants to be put on board such vessels, or the quantity and quality of food 
and water to be provided for them, or the medical attendance that may be 
requisite during the voyage. 

4th, Because no provision appears to be made for securing an equal 
number of the sexes as emigrants, a point of the greatest importance, as 
connected with the morals and comfort of those who may be removed, and, 
indeed, to the future prosperity of the colonies. 

5th. Because no suitable arrangements appear to have been insisted on 
as necessary on their arrival in the colonies, either with respect to their 
accommodation, their food, or their health. 

6th. Because the immigration laws of Jamaica, which have been so 
very properly condemned by your lordship, afford no guarantee against 
fraudulent contracts on the part of the planters, or security to the emi- 
grants against oppression and wrong. 

For these reasons the committee would earnestly entreat your lordship 
to suspend the permission granted to the colonists to remove these people 
from Sierra Leone to the West Indies, until at least the laws of the legis- 
lative colonies are assimilated to those of the crown colonies regulating 
contracts, as under the order in council of the 7th September, 1838, and 
the regulations of the British passengers’ act for the protection of emi- 
grants be extended to Sierra Leore.—I have the honor to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

J. H. Trevco.p, Secretary. 
REPLY. 
Downing Street February 11th, 1841. 

Sir,—I am directed by Lord John Russell to acknowledge the receipt 
of the letter which you addressed to this department on the 4th instant, by 
direction of tbe committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, respecting immigration to the West Indies from the colony of 
Sierra Leone. 

Lord John Russell desires me to state, for the information of the com- 
mittee, that bis lordship is sorry to differ with them, but he thinks emi- 
grants are more likely to be free in our own colonies, than in those of 
nations who still maintain slavery.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 


obedient servant, 
R. Vernon Surrn. 


(Signed) 
J. II. Tarboorn, Esu. 


WE are now able to state, that some most respectable shareholders 
in the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association have put themsclves 
into communication with the directors, in relation to the purchase 
and holding of slaves by that body. We are sorry to learn that 
the directors have not evinced the readiness which might have 
been expected from English gentlemen and British subjects to 
relinqui an attitude, which involves at once the legal guilt of 
felony, and the moral criminality of ieee ‘he share- 
holders at large, however, will now shortly be appealed to; and we 
cannot allow ourselves to question for a moment what thei 
decision will be. The inquiries which have been made have 
clicited one fact, which, we are sure, will excite the deepest aston- 
ishinent and regret. It appears that, with between four and five 
hundred slaves their property, the directors hare never received 
any report of the punishments inflicted on them. This one fact 
speaks volumes. 

The crowded state of our columns to-day will not allow us to 
insert a letter which we have received from Mr. Kentish, in reply 
to the last of Colonel Skerrett. The substance is, that the state- 
ments which the colonel contradicts were currently made in 
Gongo, in the presence of his three nephews, without being con- 
tradicted by them; and that he has full reason to confide in the 
intimations he reccives of what passes among the directors. The 
village where the slave Bonifacio was murdered was not Soboliero, 
hut Tabolicro. 
AFRICANS RELEASED FROM CAPTURED SLAVERS. 

On Saturday, the 13th inst., the following memorial on the 
condition of the liberated Africans in Cuba, Brazil, and Surinam, 
was presented to Lord Palmerston, by a deputation from the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, composed of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, Messrs. Josiah Forster, George W. Alexander, 
John Beaumont, Joseph Cooper, Samuel Fox, Stafford Allen, 
Josiah Conder, J. II. Tredgold, and John Scoble, viz. :— 

MEMORIAL. 
To THE Ricut IION. Loro PALMERSTON, &c. &c. 


My Lonp— The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society are deeply sensible of the efforts which her 
Majesty’s government, and especially which your lordship in that 
important department over which your Jordship riides have 
made for the entire suppression of the foreign slave-trade, by 
entering into friendly treatics with different nations for the accom- 
plishment of that most neccessary and desirable object. And, what- 
ever may be their gencral views of the inefficiency of all such 
treatics, arising from the vast demand for slaves, the enormous 
profits attending the guilty traffic, and the bad faith of the 
governments interested or implicated in its continuance ; and, 
though they have the most entire conviction that only the uni- 


versal abolition of slavery will secure its complete termination, they 
most cheerfully and gratefully acknowledge those efforts, as evi- 
dencing on the part of your lordship, and of your Jordship’s dis- 
tinguished colleagucs, a sincere desire to extinguish an evil which 
has so long desolated Africa, and afflicted and disgraced mankind. 

But, my lord, it must be confessed with grief, that, whilst the 
great object contemplated by those treaties has been defeated by 
the daring enterprise of unprincipled men, stimulated by the lust 
of gain, and the great evil has increased, both in extent and horror, 
under the very system to which the government has resorted to 
subdue it; so also have the collateral benefits which were antici- 
pated to have resulted from them been defeated, to a 00 gee 
extent, by the indifference of governments in treaty with Great 
Britain to the claims of humanity and justice, and to the faith of 
treaties, or by direct and culpable connivance in practices which 
have rendered nugatory the designs of the government. 

It was unquestionably the design of the government that the 
captured Africans, liberated by sentence of the mixed commission 
courts in Cuba, Brazil, and Surinam, kept up at a heavy cost to 
this country, should, after a certain period of apprenticeship, merge, 
with their respective descendants into the free lation of these 

ive countries; but your lordship is painfully aware, that, 
of the many thousands who have been 80 liberated since the 
establishment of thosc courts, only those who have been rescued 
by the direct interference of the government at the Havana are 
now in the possession of their liberty. 

The sympathy whieh the committee feel for these doubly 
wronged individuals, and the sorrow with whieh they contemplate 
their hard fate, is mixed with feelings of indignation against the 
parties who have thus defrauded them of thcir just rights, as well 
as against the governments which could allow this state of things 
to exist ; and the more so, when they consider that in addition to 
the vast expenditure of thcir own government, in keeping a fleet 
of eruisers on the coast of Africa for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, a large bounty has been paid to the captors of these 
wretched Africans, and an expensive machinery instituted to 
deliver them from bondage, without, after all, securing to them 
their personal liberty, or preventing their becoming the most help- 
less and abject of slaves. And thus, my lord, unfortunately, 
arrangements founded in benevolence, though not in wisdom, as 
the melancholy result has so fully proved, have operated as a 
oe to slaveholders, and have increased the victims of the slave- 
trade. 

In addition to the proofs already before your lordship on this 
painful subject, the committee would respectfully call your lord- 
ship’s attention to the following extracts of letters in their posses- 
sion. The first is dated“ Rio, &c., and is as follows, viz. :— 


Extract of a letter from Rio Janeiro, dated 5th September, 1840. 


“My last communications may not, in all proven reach 
London very long before this; vet, as one subject has muc 105 

on my mind, viz. the necessity of, if possible, preventing the con- 
tinnance of the system of apprenticing in Rio the negros captured 
by the British cruisers, I am induced to write again sooner than 
I otherwise should have done. Unhappily, by this system being 
pursued, all that is effected by this capture is the actual loss to 
the trader, the poor apprentice is as much a slave as though he 
had been clandestinely failed: and, doubtless, the proprietors of 
estatcs are very glad to get hands at so cheap a rate, and thus re- 
serve their capital for the purchase of more, as occasion offers. 
Indeed, so much valued is the advantage, that it requires no small 
influence with those in authority to obtain the apprentices ; thus 
the estate where I now reside has many, but the owner of the 
same is father-in-law to the Ex Regent, who is of course now out 
of office from the accession of the emperor. But to return to the 
actual condition of these unhappy apprentices, who differ not m 
the smallest degree from the fer ularly purchased slave. Why, it 
is notorious, that, when any slave dies belonging to the parties pos- 
sessing these apprentices, an apprentice is reported dead, (nay, it is 
declared that they will 9 a dead body for the purpose) 
whereas he is substituted for the dead slave, and henceforth 
becomes the undisputed property of the proprietor and his heirs ; 
of course, if the party be a female, slavery is entailed on her 
issue.“ 

The writer of the foregoing paragraph, after adverting to the 
capture of the ‘Paquete de Bengula’ by Her Majesty's ship 
© Wizard? on the 29th October last, having on board 284 negros, 
states that these poor Africans are actually to be apprenticed 
here ; say rather to be enslaved.’ 


Extract of a letter, dated Cape of Good Hope, November 14th, 1840 


& I suppose you know that the men-of-war belonging to the Cape 
station are on the look out for slavers, both on the west and east 
coast. When captured, they are sent for adjudication to some 
British port, if convenient, but, if not convenient, then to Rio. If 
sent toa British port, the ships are broken up ; but if to Rio, they 
are sold. When slaves are taken, they arc condemned to the 
crown, and apprenticed to the inhabitants for three or four years. 
At Rio the vessels are not broken up, and frequently leave the 
port in a week or two after they have been sold through the 
admiralty court, to pursue the iniquitous trafic. As to the cap- 
tured slaves, the persons to whom they are apprenticed are bound 
to report any who may die in their service. By bribery they 
obtain certificates from the pricsts, that certain negros dicd and 
were buried by them. The deaths are duly registered, and the 
negros counted for dead. The poor creatures being very ignorant 
are casily imposed upon, and know nothing of the expiration of 
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Leen a a ne 
their apprenticeship ; when that riod arrives, if any inquiries are | from the Morning Pos.“ These will receive an answer, no doubt, as soon 
made by the officials, the priest’s certificates are produced. The | as the General returns. 
negros are dead; their curators are discharged, and in due course, | Having touched upon these points, I will reply seriatim, in the absence 
the negros become a part of the goods and chattels of the worthy | of General Hamilton, to the questions put by Mr. Maillard. 
inhabitants.” 1. The first question embodies an assertion which is incorrect. It states 

Now, when we think that the officers and crews of the men-of- | that the Texan board have represented themselves as having an accredited 
war receive a bounty for every slave landed, it is too bad that | Sent in Texas, this is not true: the Texan board have stated that “ agents 


761 will be appointed at Galveston,“ and tbat measures are in progress for 
= sia et 11 jas 5 and slavery perpetuated at the that purpose ; but they have not stated that such an agent has yet been 


i EME appointed. After this error, Mr. Maillard inquires, ‘“‘ whether any Texan 

ut the committee trust they may rejoice in the fact, that | citizen or foreigner dares to undertake in Texas an agency established upon 
these appresa pepi ei ee under the phages 5 5 anti-slavery principles, and, if he does so, what will be his fate? Although 
government, heir om is guaranteed by solemn les, this question is merely speculative, the Texan board reply, that one o 
and that, in the 5 exercise of the influence and power their own members int ends, in the course of a few onthe. to take such 
with which your lordship is invested, they may yet be rescued | an e bimself; and they have no doubt srr a gentleman will 
from the degradation and misery into which they have been! very shortly be appointed at Galveston to take it in the meanwhile. 
plunged, and placed in such circumstances as shall Re to them 2. Mr. Maillard asks,“ how would British emigrants be received in Texas, 
the privileges of freemen. Effectually to accomplish this, however if it were known that they entertained anti-slavery principles; and would 
the committee do humbly conceive they should be transferred as 13 „ a property be 5 1 , oe ga 

: P s their own belie a regardto the 

early as possible to the British colonies. CCC , 


lusi h : cold full interests of Texas would induce the government of that country to abolish 
In conclusion, the committee would respectfully urge on your | slavery; that any British emigrants impressed with this belief, and 


lordship the necessity of taking immediate steps to secure to the | expressing it in good faith and with good sense in Texas, would be well 
liberated Africans in Brazil, and in Surinam, as well as in Cuba, received; and that their lives and property would not be in danger. 

the rights which accrue to them under treaties with the respective | 3. I have looked in vain through the volume of the laws of Texas, 
governments of these countries; to provide for their early removal published at Houston in 1838, for the law mentioned by Mr. Maillard as 
to the British colonies ; and, further, to make arrangements for the | punishing the simplest anti-slavery movement with death; I cannot find 
proper disposal of any Africans who may be found on board of any such law, and I cannot believe in its existence. The African slave 
captured aren by directing the condemnation of all such vessels | trade has already been declared to be piracy, and convictions have taken 


z : ; urts : ; | place under that law The introduction of slaves into Texas is not allowed 
1 the vice-admiralty co established in Her except from the United States, and that only on the most limited and 


. ; partial scale. Among the laws J find are some for the relief of free Africans 
rele (Signed) Jostan Conner, Chairman, which would lead me to infer 1 5 the spirit of legislation towards the 
7, New Broad Street, London, 6th February, 1841. negro population is already liberal, and may be rendered more so. 

The deputation was received by his lordship with his usual 4. Mr. Maillard asks, ‘whether it would be safe or possible for an 
courtesy and kindness, and seve papers were read, and state- emigrant, or body of emigrants, to locate themselves on lands west of San 
ments made by him, to show that the subject had received the Antonio de Bexar? which is situate,” says he, on the frontier of the 
attention of the government, and that, for several years past, | Comanche Indians’ territory.“ The assertion at the conclusion of this 


Sage : ; zu | question admits of an easy answer. If Mr. Maillard will refer to the 
negociations had been going on with the government of Spain, President's last message, he will see that the country around St. Antonio 


Brazil, and Holland, for the purpose of realizing the objects con- de Bexar has been lately cleared of the Comanche Indians by General 
templated in the memorial. With Spain the government had Rusk. Equally anavai ng is the reference in the Morning Post to the 
been 0 far successful as to secure, for the Africans liberated by the | Mexicans. At the present moment it is probable that a treaty of pacifi- 
mixed commission at the Havana since the year 1835, their cation and boundary between Mexico and Texas is under consideration at 
transport to British colonies, where they were now in the Mexico. Again, if Mr. Maillard will refer to the best authorities re- 
enjoyment of their liberty, under the protection of British specting Bexar, he will find that that town is the oldest Spanish garrison or 
laws. With the Brazilian government the government had not settlement in Texas, and that it contains a population of 3500 souls. The 
hitherto been equally successful, although that government, several lands of the board in this district are protected by their vicinity to Bexar, 
years since, had expressed its willingness that the liberated Afri- a town which is valuable both as a garrison and a market, and the board 
cans should be removed to the British colonies ; and similar nego- have no doubt that a body of emigrants, large or small, might settle upon 


rae ; 5 those lands with equal safety and advantage. 
ciations had been entered into with the Dutch government, for 5. The ‘Texan board are not aware, and cannot believe, that clergymen 


the protection of the same class of persons in Surinam. His in Texas are prohibi l ; 
1 . prohibited from preaching the gospel to negros. It is scarcely 
lordship frankly stated, that there was too much reason to fear possible to imagine a law which would be more injurious than this to the 


that the allegations contained in the Memorial were true, that the Texan proprietors themselves ; and its folly is such that the board cannot 
liberated Africans were reduced to a state of slavery ; but assured believe in its existence. 
the deputation that government would follow up the measures it With the private opinions of Mr. Maillard as to the impracticability 
already taken to rescue them from bondage. His lordship of abolisbin slavery in Texas, and the unchangeableness of the preiudices 
stated the number of African slaves liberated previously to 1835 Which he alleges to exist on this subject, the Texan board have no inten- 
in Cubs, and therefore to be accounted for by the Spanish govern- t'en to interfere. They have commenced operations upon their own princi- - 
ment, was about 8000; the number in Brazil about 4000; and 9 are determined, if possible, to carry those principles into operation. 
the number in Sar 50. wih their descendants ? midium facti qui cœpit habel. They refer with pleasure to the example 
9 e 


: : : : i of Ohio, one of the neighbouring states of the union, in which slavery has 
The deputation seized the opportunity of pressing upon his lord- been abolished ; and to that of Kentucky, in which it would 8 


ship the critical position of the negros of the Amistad, whose fate abolished but for the indiscretion of the abolitionists. As, on the one 
by this time has probably been decided by the American govern- hand, there is nothing more dangerous than zeal without prudence, so, on 
ment; and were assured by him that he would lose no time in the other, Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia. In our own country, 
pressing the subject on the Spanish government, for the purpose there are two classes of allies against whom the abolitionists ought to be 
of securing them the protection to which they were entitled under on their guard; viz: the Roman Catholics, and the Mexican bondholders. 
treaties with this country. Whatever differences of opinion may exist among these men, in one respect 
In alluding to the extensive prevalence of the slave-trade, his they are united: viz, in wishing to see the government of Mexico re- 
lordship said he had reason to hope, that, from the more stringent established in Texas. The one looks to tne ascendancy of his religion, 
character of the treaties for its suppression which had been nego- and the other to the price of his stock; yet both of them affect to oppose 
tiated by the British government with Foreign powers, it had re- the independence of ‘Texas under the banner of Anti-slavery principles. 


ceived a considerable check yet that he conceived these were but A 88 e nec defensoribus istis 


Palliatives at the best, and that the only effective method of In the opinion of the Texan Board, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
suppressing the slave-trade, was the abolition of slavery through- conduct more unwise and impolitic, than that of hoe Englishmen who 
out the world. would resist the independence of Texas. That republic in the south is in 
Lord Palmerston, who, together with Lord Clarendon, had England what Canada is in the north; indeed, it may be rendered far 
most kindly favoured Mr. Alexander with such introductions as more valuable to us than Canada. By the law of nations, we had no 
might be serviceable to him in his late journey in Spain, reeeived better right to make the abolition of slavery in Texas a condition precedent 
from that gentleman, not merely with politeness, but with evident to the recognition of its independence, than any state in Europe would 
e an acconnt of ‘is tenli Ga connexioa with the antic sree had to pass a Ae act agains 5 5 existence of 
: ae slavery in our own colonies, e origin of slavery in Texas cannot be 

5 „ 1 ee justified, but it may be extenuated from the overwhelming necessity of the 

> 


A : beac š circumstances under which it commenced. Mr. Maillard will find th 
being attainable only by the extermination of slavery itself. circumstances fairly stated in the Colonial Magazine, for January, 1841. 


We lament its origin, and rejoice that there is no necessity for its conti- 


nuance. Let us avail ourselves of this last circumstance to promote its 
TEXAS LAND COMPANY. abolition ; at the same time, let us act with good temper. 1 am Baber 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. to see that Mr. Maillard gives us credit for sincerity. How could he do 


Stn,—In the last number of your journal you have inserted a letter from otherwise? Our chairmain is a West India proprietor, who possesses 
Mr. Maillard on the subject of Texas, and of the board which has been re- two estates on which the slaves have been freed, and who would rejoice 
cently established in London to promote the settlement of that country to see that done in Texas which has been done in Barbados. Can we offer 
by emigrants from England: I hope, therefore, that in fairness you will al- à better proof of sincerity ? He that is not with us is against us; and 
ow me an opportunity of saying a few words in answer to that gentleman, it would be a singular anomaly to find the Anti-slavery Society in the 
and of correcting at the outset one or two mistakes into which he has ranks of our enemies. I remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
fallen. Henry Pararer, Sec. 
1 a Was an error to assert that General Hamilton was in London when Texan Land and Emigration Board, Exeter Hall, 15th Feb. 1841. 
ast number of your journal appeared ; he was, in truth, in Paris, and, 
although daily expected in London, he has not yet returned. * It is proper to state, that the extract from the Morning Post was not 
2. Connected with General Hamilton’s absence is the delay which has sent by Mr. Maillard, nor in any way connected with his letter, except 
Occurred in replying to the statements quoted and adopted by Mr. Maillard by juxta position from similarity of subject.—Eo. : 
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ON THE DEAIIL OF JohN STURGE, ESQ., OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Gentle, and good, and great—whom death hath bound 
Fast in bis mute cold cell—ill spare we thee 

From holy warfare, where thou erst wast found, 

In armour on the field of liberty ! 

Thou badst a heart as tender as would grace 

Fair women's lovelier breast. Thou hadsta mind 

That led the van in the imperial race 

For truth and wisdom, round thy brows to bind. 
Twas thine to give to poor estateless youth 
Nnowledge and virtue, liſe's most precious dower; 
To break the bondman's fetters by the truth, 

That freedom’s labour in the greatest power. 

But thou hast left these labours for yon world of bliss : 
Wife, kindred, all who knew thee, mourn for thee in this! 


SLAVERY IN MARTINIQUE. 


The following notices of the treatment of slaves in this French 
colony, are taken from a work recently published in Paris, 
entitled, “Sourenirs dun Creole sur lu Martinique,” written by 
M. Fauvel Gouraud, a white gentleman born in the island, and, 
it would appear, a planter, The work has been highly praised in 
one of the principal Parisian reviews, and its author described as 
a man of excellent qualities, who has written only what lie him- 
self has seen. He writes thus :— 

“One afternoon, passing through this plantation on my way to 
the Quartier du Francois, I called at the house, for the purpose of 
having a little chat with Madame la Marquise de Bellegarde, and 
the Chevalier de® * * This Indy was not given to the reading of 
romances. ‘£ These fooleries, said she to me, ‘corrupt the minds 
of young women.’ She possessed a little library of eight volumes 
of the works of Voltairc, aud, on cach occasion that I visited 
3 was always sure of finding one of these volumes in her 

id. 

It was near five o' clock when J alighted from my horse, at the 
door of the house. After having given orders to the two black 
servants who accompanied me not to unbridle the horses, or place 
them in the stable, 1 immediately entered the mansion. This 
time I did not find the Marquise reading her favourite Voltaire ; 
but holding in her hand a inte and beautiful telescope, which 
enabled her to watch the negros at work in the garden, without 
leaving the house. I had surprised her intensely occupied in 
looking through the jalousies of that part of the house where she 
stood, to one particular spot of the plantation. She was so ab- 
sorbed as not to perccive me, for at least ten minutes after my 
arrival. On my uttering the words ‘I have caught you,’ she 
turned her head towards ime, exhibiting some degree of alarm. 
Ah! what are you doing there ? I said. What are you looking 
at, Madame, which appeared to cause you so much pleasure ? 

Pleasure ? she replicd ; < if it be one, it costs us dear. Vou know 
that we arc ruined and that we have lost in a little time sixty 
negros, and more mules and oxen than that.“ < Yes, Madame? 4 
replied, ‘I have learnt with grief tlie misfortunes which have 
happened to you. But where is the chevalier!’ ‘Ile is at present 
much occupied. Here, if you would see him, take this telescope, 
and direct it to the point where you will see men on horseback, 
and you will learn what he is doing.’ 

* Having directed the telescope to the point indicated by the 
Marquise, a frightful trembling seized me. ‘Wow horrible!“ I 
cried, the glass falling from my hands. I felt myself fainting, and 
I approached a chair for support. J cast my eyes on the woman I 
had seen, only two minutes eie wrapped in enjoyment, while 
looking at the same object which had caused me so much emotion. 
What an abomination!’ said I to her. ‘Why, Madame, is it 
M * ® *, a white, a European, that I have just seen goading a 
bullock to make him move, that he may drag after him a miserable 
negro, by the cord fixed round his horns and tied to the negro’s 
leg? In short, I had seen six vigorous oxen, incited by six 
whites, or rather six torturers, engaged in tearing a poor African 
limb from limb, on suspicion that he had poisoned the blacks who 
had perished in plantation Bellegarde. This was the second negro 
that had shored this horrible death, and a third was subjected to 
the same torments, as J] afterwards heard. 

“Though Madame Bellegarde entreated me to join the party 
who were assisting the chevalicr * * * to quarter his slaves alive 
who were suspected of poisoning, J decided on quitting the house 
at once. I called for my horses, and left z few minutes after, 
never to return thither,’ 

In the same volume, M. Tauvel Gouraud records the particulars 
of an interview between a Mr, Charles Wale, an English gentle- 
man, and a M. F. du Vauclin, at which he was present, as follows: 
— Charles Wale rose, and looking at“ * * with indignation, 
said, I know you, Sir, as well as you know yourself, and I know 
that you are a coward and an assassin, and that you are capable of 
any villany. Two months have not passed since you mterred 
alive onc of your domestics. You ordered him to dig his grave ; 
he dug it by your orders, and therein you buried him alive! 
Had hie been criminal—had he merited his death, you had no right 
to dooim him to death, and to become his exccutioner, for you 
were his master; the laws under which you live give you no such 
ower . 

“ Scarcely had F * * left the room, when Mr. Wale drew 
from a box which contained my depositions, a letter from the old 
Dubue Ramville, addressed to him by one of T s neigh- 
bours, and which gave me the details of this atrocious murder. 
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“I had a full and entire knowledge of the horrible affair of 
which he was the author. I do not report that which was known 
to but few persons, for unfortunately it was too well known to 
very many colonists ; since this mode of execution was but too 
often repeated at that period, without the government having the 
power to repress it. The vexations which the planters encoun- 
tered in the execution of the laws, and the slowness with which 
the special tribunal, appointed to take cognizance of the crimes of 
the loves proceeded, led to a general relaxation of the obligations 
imposed by colonial regulations. Many of the planters became 
the judges and executioncrs of their own slaves. Even women 
did not hesitate to take part in these horrors. Nobody could 
know better than myself the occurrence of these barbarous exe. 
cutions. My profession of surveyor of the colony gave me the 


means of knowing, not only the individuals for whom I surveyed, 


but all their neighbours, as well as the anecdotes of each family. 

“ When tlie special tribunal had condemned to death one or 
two negros for having eae the slaves of their master, or those 
of his neighbours, or the mules of one or the other, all the neigh- 
bourhood received news of it; and this was the case when the 
planter, without having recourse to the tribunal, determined upon 
the exccution of his slaves. All the country round was informed ; 
but the residents in the towns, such as Port-Royal or St. Pierre, 
were entirely ignorant of these executions perpetrated by the 
inhabitants of the country. ‘The Creoles who dwell in the towns 
cannot be accused of cruclty towards their slaves. 

„All the plantations that I know in Martinique, which have 
been 18 800 by poison, are those on which the sugar cane is 
grown. The negros of the coffee estates being more happy, and 
not subject to so painful a labour as the others, have not the same 
cause for poisoning. Nevertheless, several cases have come to my 
knowledge, when coffee estates have lost many negros by the 
poison administered to them by those who live on the sugar 
plantations. 

“Among the atrocious cases that I have known, one not less 
frightful than those which I have already cited presents itself to 
my recollection. D* * D * * *, of the Quartier Francois, 
caused one of his negros to be put to death in the following 
manner. He had lost several slaves by poisoning. His suspicions 
having fallen on the headman, he made all his other slaves attend 
at the boiling house, where the manufacture of sugar was then 
going on; and, after having had him tied by his hands and feet, 
caused him to be put, feet foremost, on the fire of the furnace, 
over Which the coppers were then boiling. 

* During the time I was occupied in making 5 of planta- 
tion Gateinnlo, situated in the Quartiere de la Riviere Pilate, 
belonging to Madame Gregoire, I was sent for by the attorney of 
the plantation of Madame Samfort, in the same quarter, on 
business. I saw there a negro, whom the attorney, C * , 
charged with being a poisoner, to whom was given daily a morsel 
of bread, a little fish, and a glass of water. The fish was powdered 
with arsenic. The negro having suspected this, preferred dying by 
starvation, to dying by poison. Ife lived eleven days. After his 
death, all the poisoned provisions were found in his cell. The 
attorney of the estate had taken upon himself to inflict this 
punishment, without appealing to any tribunal whatever.” 

In the eighteenth chapter of his work, M. Fauvel Gouraud gives 
the following facts: „One morning, about eleven o’clock, I 
arrived at the house of F * * *, in proceeding to the Quartier de 
Marin, where I had to visit a plantation. I found his wife and 
children in tears. Having been informed of the cause of their 
sorrow, I learnt that M. F * * * was engaged at an execution, 
and that the militia of the neighbourhood, as well asthe workmen 
of the environs, were present to witness it. I asked Madame 
F ¢ © e ifthe special tribunal had been held at her house; she 
replied, ‘No,’ ani invited me to go and join her husband. 

“ce * As I desired, before proceeding on my journey, 
to sce her husband, I asked for my horses, and went to the place 
where the negro had just been put to death. II is two feet had 
been tied together, as well as one of his hands, after he had dug 
his own grave in the prescnee of the other labourers. Que of his 
arms had been attached to a cord, and two negros, placed one on 
either side of the grave, held him up by means of a stick, to which 
the other end of the cord was joined. At a signal given by M. 
„ © , four additional negros, who had been placed there with 
shovels, commenced filling up the grave. When I arrived at the 
place of execution, the hand of the wretched negro was still quiver- 
ing. * * * It is repugnant to humanity to believe that 
men who have received their education in France, could be capable 
of committing such atrocities. Now what were the reasons which 
induced M. 1° * * to perpetrate, in cold blood, this abominable 
act? I will tell you. This unfortunate negro, who had been a do- 
mestic in the house, had stolen one or two fishes from the store, and 
for this had been sent to labour in the field. Some time after he 
was scized with fever, and asked permission to go to the hospital. 
F * © * accused him of making himself ill, and refused this per- 
mission, and made him continue his work in tlie field. Negros 
when sick require care as well as whites; but F * * * refused 
this to his slave, and declared that, if he would die, he should die 


| before he desired it. In short, he kept his word, and the negro 


L 


was killed as I have stated.“ 
— ——— CD 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


A sriour consideration of the present state of the Anti-Slavery 
5 at home and abroad, appears to us to afford much ground 
or satisfaction and encouragement. We are, therefore, desirous 
of briefly stating some of the observations which occur to us on 
this subject. 

We will first direct our attention to the indication of public senti- 
ment in England, afforded by some of the public prints which 
bave the largest circulation in this country. Among these we 
may mention the Times, Morning Herald, Morning Chronicle, 
Manchester Guardian, and Leeds Mercury. In the former of 
these journals we have recently noticed, with much satisfaction, 
articles on slavery in India, on slavery in America, and on the 
American Colonization Society. e might also refer, with 
similar feelings, to remarks in the Chronicle on American slavery, 
as well as to judicious and talented articles in the other news- 
papers we have mentioned. We, however, fear that, in naming 
a very few only of the journals to which our remarks have 
reference, we may seem to do injustice to many, both in town 
and country, in which the claims of the slave are conscientiously, 
zealously, and ably advocated. 

We must not omit, in connexion with the subject to which we 
are referring, to advert to the altered tone of some newspapers, 
which have done themselves no small discredit hy the manner in 
which they have, in past time, alluded to one of the fairest acts 
in the records of British history, the act of emancipation. We 
might cite as an illustration of this remark, the organ of the 

lanters, the Colonial Gazette, and quote, as an evidence of some 
improvement, passages in the review of Gurney’s Winter in 
cL West Indies, and -a notice of the recent work on American 
slavery. 

For the purpose for which we have referred to the newspaper 
press, we would advert to our literary periodicals, and observe 
that a most satisfactory testimony to the results of emancipation 
will be found in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, in an 
article on free trade. We may also remark that the London and 
Westminster Review has distinguished itself as the advocate of 
the slave, particularly in a paper since published in a separate 
form, under the title of the Mart rr Age of the United States. 

The Electie Review has laboured in the same cause, and has won 
for itself no small honour by the often repeated attacks on the 
iniquities of slavery and the slave-trade contained in its pages. 
We might further allude with much satisfaction to sentiments 
which we have scen in the Christian Observer, conducted by 
members of the church of England, in the Baptist Magazine, the 
Saturday Magazine, and in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. The 
proper limits of this article will not, however, allow us to enlarge 
upon this fruitful topic. - 

If, from England, we turn our attention to the United States of 
America, we find there a large number of newspapers exclusivel 
devoted to the abolition cause. It is also a source of no small 
satisfaction to us to know, that there are in that land men whose 
zeal on behalf of the rights of the slave is not inferior to that of 
any who have promoted the same righteous cause in our own 
country. We may add, as might be expected under such cir- 
cumstances, that public sentiment in the United States is 
advancing with no slow or uncertain progress. On this point 
We quote an illustrative remark from a recent publication in 
that country, by Dr. Channing, entitled Emancipation. In re- 

erring to an article of the American constitution, requiring 
the surrender and return of fugitive slaves, it is said “this pro- 
vision of the constitution is undergoing a silent repeal, and no 
ee on earth can sustain it. Just in proportion as slavery 
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mes the object of conscientious reprobation in the free states, 
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Gazette, with a levity or want of propi consideration which we 
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just so far the difficulty of sending back the fugitive increases. In 
the part of the country where J reside (Boston), it is next to 
impossible that the slave who has once reached us should be 
restored to bondage. Not that our courts of law are obstructed ; 
not that mobs would rescue the fugitive from the magistrate. We 
respect the public authorities. ‘Not an arm would be raised 
against the officers of justice. But what are laws against the 
moral sense of a community: No man amongst us who values 
his character would aid the slave-hunter.” 

A circumstance has lately occurred in the western world, in 
relation to which the anti-slavery feeling in the United States has 
been strikingly manifested. It is well known that, not long since, 
some Africans who had been recently imported into Cuba as 
slaves, and who were re-embarked from Havana for Puerto 
Principe, rose upon tlie persons in charge of the vessel, killed some 
of them, made themselves masters of the oa) and were finally 
carricd into Newhaven, in the United States, by a ship of war be- 
longirg to the government of that country. These Africans, who are 
not legally slaves, have been claimed as such by the Spanish repre- 
sentative in the United States, for the purpose of sending them to 
Cuba. On the other hand, in order to secure, if possible, justice for 
these men, the abolitionists of America have engaged the assistance 
of sume of the most distinguished lawyers in that country, and the 
strongest remonstrances have been addressed to the governinent on 
their behalf. The public press has lent its aid, and teenis with allu- 
sions to the deeply interesting and momentous question, whether 
the Africans of the Amistad shall be protected, or delivered over to 
alinost certain death, in an island where laws for the abolition of the 
inhuman trade in men are flagrantly and extensively violated, and 
where (as may reasonably be supposed from a knowledge of this 
fact, as well as froin the history of slavery in other lands,) laws 
for the protection of slaves are to a great extent a dead letter. 
Whatever may be the result of the proceedings now pending, to 
which we look with more of painful foreboding than of hope, we 
regard with much satisfaction the deep sympathy which has been 
manifested in the situation of the Africans of the Amistad ; and ` 
believe that the circumstances connected with this case will do 
much to increase the interest felt in the lot of the slave in America, 
and in other parts of the world. 

We feel it needful, before quitting the subject of the Africans of 
the Amistad, to state distinctly, that, as Christians, we strongly 
condemn the killing of the crew of that vessel; but, when we 
consider that these Africans had been cruelly forced from their 
native land, and were illegally held in bondage, and that they 
were untaught the benign doctrines of the gospel, we cannot 
think that they should, either in law or justice, be delivered 
over to the tender mercies of men by whom law and justice 
are openly trampled under foot. 

We should do wrong to the prospects of abolition in America, 
did we not, in attempting to describe them, advert to one work, 
among others, worthy of much praise, recently published in that 
land. We now speak of Dr. Channing’s Emancipation, trom 
which we have quoted a short extract. This pamphlet appears to 
us inestimable for its noble advocacy of the claims of the slave, 
and the spirit in which they are urged, while the eloquent lan- 

uage in which it is written is 5 of its intrinsic excellence. 

e are much mistaken if this little book, and its precursor, J. J. 
Gurney’s Winter in the West Indies, (originally published in the 
United States,) have not a powerful influence on the American 
mind, and on the liberation of nearly three millions of slaves held 
in that country. 

We pass on to the Brazils, which has been called by the Colonia: 


cannot but deeply regret, “the bugbear ‘of abolitionists” We 
confess that we are appalled by the consideration of the human 
misery and enormous guilt which are to be found in a country 
holding from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 of slaves, and which is the 
greatest mart in the world for imported Africans, of whom 60,000 
are annually introduced. 

Some light has, however, arisen in the midst of the thick 
darkness of that unhappy land, in the circumstance that. a 
portion, of her inhabitants have discovered that the crimes of 
slavery and the slave-trade are inconsistent with sound policy— 
that “the land owner amongst us (to use language in a paper 
lying before us) does not draw areal and solid advantage from 
the perishable capital which he is obliged constantly and suc- 
cessively to invest in slaves, who are disinclined to labour, and 
who perish after a few years.” Again, it is said, “Slavery is an 


insatiable pat for all the goods and property of the Beaviden 
planter. Look to the interior, to the provinces, and an wit geb 
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how the embarrassed planter sacrifices the last bag of coffee, the last 
bale of cotton, and the last bag of sugar, for buying more blacks, and 
more blacks; and thus goes off to Africa all that he possesses, like 
water which is absorbed by the earth, without ever returning.” 
The first of these cxtracts occurs in the report of the deputies’ 
committee, which was presented on the 16th of June last ; and 
the second in the remarks of the Journal of Commerce, published 
at Rio de Janciro. Some observations condemnatory of slavery 
and the slave-trade by Jose de Bonifacio, an eminent Brazilian 
statesman deceased, with prefatory remarks, have also just issucd 
from the press at Rio de Janerio, We refer also, with much 
satisfaction, to a letter from shareholders in the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Company, which will not, we think, be lost to the Anti- 
slavery cause in the country to which we are alluding. 

In Spain there are indications that the horrors of slavery and 
the slave-trade in her colonies will not inuch longer be tolerated. 
In addition to the account which has been lately given in our 
columns, of efforts to interest the people of that country in the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade and their results, we 
may state that, in a letter recently received from an important 
town in Spain, the writer says that every feeling of his heart 1s 
enlisted in the efforts now making for the deliverance of 
the slave. Our correspondent adds, that he will use his best 
efforts to establish an Anti-slavery Society in the place, and thus 
to follow in Spain the example of other civilized ccuntrics. 

“We would next direct our attention to France. In Guadaloupe, 
one of the colonies of that country, a case of great eruelty has 
recently taken place, in which, according to established precedent 
in slave countries, the white offender, although the commission of 
the crime is proved, is declared to be not guilty, and the sentence 
is heard with approving plaudits. The circumstances are stated 
in the Times of the 25th ult.; and five days afterwards, in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 2nd of this month, we find the follow- 
ing paragraph: —“ The French colonial minister has sent orders to 
the French West India islands, in consequence of the infamous 
treatment of the female slave, and the acquittal of her owner, 
that henceforth all private prisons are abolished, and that slaves 
can only be confined in the public prisons, and that at least one-half 
of the judges must be from France, with some other minor regula- 
tions.” Such an act on the part of the French government, hows 
the power and influence of the abolition party in that country. 
In this point of view, and as indicating a considerable degree of 
promptitude and energy on the part of the French government, 
we regard their conduct with much satisfaction, and as a good 
example to other countries in whose borders the curse of slavery 
is to he found. It is, however, only a remedy for one mode of 
oppression, and affords no protection against a thousand which are 
still possessed by the master of the slave, or his agent. It is hke 
extracting a claw from the lion, while the monster is left at liberty. 
It is impossible to procure justice for the slave, while retained in 
that degraded and helpless condition. 

We have very recently read with much pleasure, in a French 
newspaper called L Esperance, which has a considerable circula- 
tion among protestants in France, the following remarks: „Our 
readers are hot ignorant that societies exist in England, whose 
efforts, after having obtained emancipaticn of the slaves in the 
Euglisli colonics, are at present directed towards those of other 
countries. France herself has her society of philanthropists for 
the same object. But hitherto French christians have done 
nothing to promote this end, execpt by isolated cttorts. We be- 
lieve that it is at present contemplated to establish a more syste- 
matie action. While anticipating this, we will give from time to 
time information calculated to interest our readers in the lot of 
the unhappy Slaves.“ ‘Thus docs one and another new stream 
pour its waters into the swelling tide, on which liberty will 
shortly be borne to 250,000 slaves in the colonics of I'rance. 

We might allude to the progress of the anti-slavery cause in 
Holand, where the Rotterdsm Society are lil:ely shortly to pub- 
lish, in the Dutch language, 5000 or 6000 copies of the address to 
the people of that country and Denmark, and to take other steps 
calculated to promote the righteous object in which they are 
engaged. 

We are informed that two gentlemen at Amsterdam have offered 
to sell their estates at a very reduced price, to any who wish to 
emancipate the negros, Tt is added that the colony, Surinam, is 
far from being in a Hourishing state. 

We might speak of favenvsble indications as respects Denmark, 
and express our trust that slavery in the colonics of that country, 
and the encoursgement given to the slave-trade at St. Thomass, 
will not much longer disgrace a government which led the way in 
the legal abolition of the slave-trivle. 

But it is time to conchide. We trust that enough has been 
said to prove the statement we have advanced, as to the hopeful 
aspect of the anti-slavery cause. Abolitionists of every land, be 
faithful, energetic, persevering! lie eyes of the world are upon 
von; und, O! how carnestly would those of the slave be so, did he 
know the position you aly as his advocate and friend! Do 
your duty, and constantly seek the blessing of the most High upon 
your labours, Soon, then, will the jubilce of freedom, which 
has dawned upon 800,009 slaves, he proclaimed for seven millions 
that yet remun. America and Alrica will be freed from the moral 
pestilence, by which their prosperity and moral and religious im- 
proversent have been so long blighted. Christianity will have 
achieved a fresh and glorigus triumph, and, disembarrasscd of one 
of her deadliest foes, will advance with accelerated progress in 
subduing the world, until that day shall arrive when the know- 
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ledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea; and, in every place incense shall be offered unto his name, and 
a pure offering. 


SLAVE TREATMENT IN GUADALOUPE. 


A TRIAL of considerable interest took place at the assizes of La- 
Pointe-à-Pitre, in the island of Guadaloupe, in October last. A 
colonist, named Donillard-Mahaudicre, was charged with having 
tortured and otherwise cruelly treated a female slave, named Lucile. 
It appeared from the act of accusation, which was borne out by a 

reat number of witnesses, that the accused, who had recent] 
loat his wife and several head of cattle by death, imagined that 
they had been poisoned ; and that Lucile was connected with a 
gang of negros, who were reported to he preparers of poisons, and 
were said to hold secret meetings, at which they decided as to their 
victims, and fixed upon those who were to administer the poison. 
Impressed with the idea of the guilt of Lucile, Douillard, without 
examination or inquiry, had her immured in a dungeon, 
where she was fastened to a bar of iron, and her left leg and arm 
were confined in a sort of stocks, so as to prevent all possibility of 
motion. In this crucl position, with the exception of her having 
been able to extricate her arm, the wasting of her flesh rendering 
it possible to withdraw it, she remained an entire year. At length, 
a milleped having during the night been gnawing her flesh, the 
acuteness of the agony gave her momentary energy, and tearing a 
stone from the wall she was enabled to extricate her leg. er 
relief was, however, of short duration, for on the following day, 
when the fact was discovered and reported to her master By the 
negro who conveyed to her the miserable rations of manioc flour 
and cod-fish which were allowed her, orders were given for her being 
again placed in the horrible position of torture from which she 
had extricated herself. The unfortunate woman remained in this 
state of confinement altogether twenty-two months, the greater 
part of which she was allowed only a bottle of water a day, not- 
withstanding the great heat of the atmosphere ; and she must 
have been starved to death, from the irregularity with which even 
the very small quantity of food allowed tu her was supplied, if her 
daughter had not, in bringing her clean linen, occasionally con- 
cealed some food in it, and if the daughters of her master had not also 
from time to time, but unknown to him, taken some nourishment 
to her. The dungeon in which she was confincd was only nine 
feet long and six fect broad, and not four feet in height, with no 
other opening for light and air when the door was closed than a small 
window. The knowledge of this barbarous and illegal treatment 
having at pu reached the law authoritics, the prisoner, who was 
reduced to a skeleton, was at length released by them, and a prosecu- 
tion was commenced against her owner. The court was excessively 
crowded, and many of the colonists who were present appcared to 
take a dgep interest in the defence of the prisoncr, which was 
chiefly cdnfined to an assertion that he had only exercised the just 
right which a colonist bas over his slaves, and that he believed the 
woman Lucile to have poisoned his wife and his cattle. The Procu- 
reur du Roi, (M. Marais) in his address to the court, stated the case 
against the accused, who it alee had formally protested against 
the recent order which gives the law authorities the power of visit- 
ing the slave establishments in order that the slaves may be pro- 
tected against ill-treatment, pointed out the violations of the law 
committed by the accused, and stated that he would perforin his 
duty to the end, notwithstanding the excitement amongst the 
colonists in favour of the accused, and the confident tone in which 
they predicted his acquittal. During the address of the Procu- 
reur du Roi, the manifestations of dissatisfaction by the colonists 
present were frequent and indecorous ; but, the president having 
declared that he would see that the tribunal should be respected, 
they subsided. All the leading facts were, as we have stated, 
proved in evidence ; and it was also proved that there was no 
ground for supposing that any cattle had been poisoned by the 
natives, there being at the time a contagious malady raging which 
carried them off; nor was there the slightest ground for supposing 
that the wife of the accused had been poisoned. Amongst the 
witnesses called for the prosecution was Lucile, who gave an 
account of her sufferings, and stated that another female slave had 
been so inhumanly flogged- upon the same absurd charge as that 
for which she herself was confined, that she died a few days after- 
wards, he curé of the commune, stated that he had written a 
letter to M. Douillard, entreating him to release his slave, but 
that he had refused to do so. On being reproached by the presi- 
dent of the tribunal for not making further eflorts in the cause of 
humanity, the curé replied, that lie did not feel that he had a 
right to interpose between master and slave. The mayor of the 
commune, who was called as a witness, admitted that lie had been 
requested to interfere, but that he had not done so, as he considered 
that masters had a right to punish their slaves who offended ; and 
he entered into Jong details about his own losses of cattle, which he 
also attributed to poison. The accused was defended by M. Grand- 

ré, and the trial, which lasted several days, terminated in a ver- 

ict of e As soon as the verdict was pronounced, the 
colonists who were in the court rushed to M. Grandpré, and shook 
hands with him with great warmth, and then conducted M. 
Douillard out of court in triumph. Almost immediately after- 
wards M. Douillard got into his cabriolet, and drove through the 
strects of Point-a-Pitre, followed by his friends, amongst whom 
was the vice-president of the colonial council. When the crowd 
arrived opposite to the house of the advocate of M. Douillard, 
they set up deafening shouts of * Vive Grandpré.“ Times. 
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TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE IMPERIAL 
BRAZILIAN MINING COMPANY. 


Havina, unknowingly in the first instance, become shareholders in 
a Mining Company which employs slave labour, we dee ly feel 
the responsibility which devolves upon us, and upou all who have 
an interest in companies similarly situated. Thus impressed, allow 
us to call attention to the paintul fact, that you, with ourselves, 
are slave-holders, and to present to you some information and re- 
fiections in connexion with the subject. 

We may observe that the, Brazilian Mining Company claims 
about 413 slaves, of whom about 168 are inen, 114 are women, 
and 131 ure children; and, in addition, thero are 40 slaves 
hired by contract for a period of two years. Allow us to 
remind you that the slaves which are thus owne or liired, are 
the victims or descendants of those who were obtained by cruel 
wars carried on in Africa, in many instances waged for the very 
purpose of procuring captives for sale, or have been procured in 
other ways no less inconsistent with humanity and religion. This 
is the origin of the slavery the Imperial Brazilian Mining Com- 
pany is countenancing. l 

We not only object in the strongest manner to the way in which 
this unrighteous species of property is acquired, but to the system 
of slavery, as in itself unjust and necessarily cruel. We cannot 
but regard such a system as in direct opposition to the righteous 
law of God, and to the merciful principles of the gospel. 

Entertaining these views of the essential character of slavery, 
we must strongly deprecate the countenance of it by the Imperial 
Brazilian Mining Company under any circumstances. We have, 
however, thought it our duty to make some inquiry as to the par- 
ticular situation of the slaves held by the Company, and we regret 
that, upon several important points on which we have sought 
information, we have either not been able to obtain it, or that 
which we have obtained is of the most unsatisfactory character ; 
for instance, the nature, extent, and effect of the punisliments in- 
flicted on the slaves is not known to our Directors: only one return 
of such punishments appears to have been sent home, and that 
several years since. And with respect to the education of the 
slaves, it appears to have been abandoned in deference to the feclings 
and wishes of the slave-holders jn the vicinity. 

We will not dwell upon the statements which have been made 
of eruelties perpetrated by some of the servants of the Company, 
when separated thousands of miles from the Directors, some of 
which, however, we believe to be too true; we would rather call 
your attention to the circumstance, that the slavery which is thus 
sanctioned by the Imperial Brazilian Mining Company, is a system 
by which millions of human beings are subjected to a debasing, 
cruel, and, in many instances, life-destroying bonduge—a system 
which fosters, both on the part of the slave and his oppressor, a 
fearful amount of immorality and neglect of religions obligations. 

It must also be ever borne in mind, that, as slavery originated in 
the enormous iniquity of the slave-trade, so it continually fosters 
this evil, which exists to an enormous extent in the Brazils, in 
despite of laws for its abolition ; the number of its annual victims 
is calculated at 60,000! With a knowledge of these facts, can you 
withhold your most strenuous exertions to remove from your 
character the reproach of being a slave-holder, and from your 
conscience the guilt of being implicated in a crime so fatally and 
extensively destructive to human happiness, and to the advance- 
ment of civilization and religion ! 

Brother share-holders, there are no impediments to the immediate 
and complete emancipation of our slaves in the Brazils; you have 
only to will it, and they may at once become free. It is our in- 
tention shortly to call upon the Directors of the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Company to summon a meeting of the proprietors in that 
Company, to consider the deeply important A of giving 
liberty to the slaves held by them. We respectfully and earnestly 
solicit the aid of all share-holders on this occasion, in order to effect 
an e in which our honour and duty are so deeply concerned. 
Should the Company perform that act of justice which is sought 
at their hands, we entertain the hope that it would in no small 
degree promote the righteous cause of emancipation in Brazil, and 
in other parts of the world. 

For ourselves we feel it a solemn duty to protest against the 
employment of slave labour by the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Company, and express our determination to usc our most carnest 
exertions to prevent its continuance, whencver an opportunity is 
afforded. 

(Signed by) 
Epwarp Harris, London. 
Grorce Tuomas, Bristol. 
EpwarpTHouas, <“ 
Josxrn Fry, i 
Any communication on the subject may be addressed to Henry 

Tuckett, at 7, South Street, Finsbury. 

London, March 3, 1841. 


Francis Fry, Bristol. 
Ricwarp Fry, *“ 
Henry Tuckett, London. 


Tar subject of slavery in America having been brought under 
the consideration of the church meeting in Maze Pond, London, November 
24th, 1840, it was 

Resolved—That, after bearing the resolutions of the Anti-Slavery 
Convention, and some statements in relation to the state of slavery in 
America, and especially in connexion with the professing church of 
Christ in that country, we do solemnly and deliberately record our deter- 


mination to refuse communion at the Lord’s table with any person known 
to be the holder of a slave. od 


(Signed) Jonn Arnis, Pastor. 
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EAST INDIA SLAVERY. 
GLEANINGS FROM EAST INDIA PAPERS, 1839. 


“Ir is in contemplation to form a society for the protection of 
native christians from the oppression of Temindars and others, 
and an Anti-slavery Society, to watch over the movements of the 
men-stealers of Hindustan.” 

The Commercial Advertiser states, that “the practice of kid- 
napping boys and girls is carried on at an enormous rate in Colinga 
Calaseytollah, in the suburbs of Calcutta.” ; 

“Two slaves, girls, having escaped from the residence of one of 

the Mysore princes, were brought before Mr. Patton, the magis- 
trate of Tellah, twenty-four Pergunnahs, by the Nazier of the 
coast ; the father of one and the mother of the other, who were 
arrived from Burdwan, accompanicd them. The magistrate 
ordered the parties to come forward, and questioned them. They 
stated that they had been severcly ill-treated by their mistress, 
and refused to return to her mansion. The beat Sad of the slave 
girls showed a large scab on the crown of her head, which she 
said was occasioned by her mistress causing hot water from, a 
kettle to be pourcd over it.“ The magistrate ordered the liberation 
of these 1 955 , 

There is a case before the marine police authorities that is 
likely to prove subject matter for investigation before the Supreme 
Court, it being the discovery of twenty or thirty youths, belong- 
ing to a native vessel in the roads, in a state of slavery, having 
been purchased at various prices, from three rupecs upwards. 
è a e * «The discovery was made by a Peon, who, accompanying 
a boat proceeding to the vessel alluded to, had his a Gee excited 
by something apparently eohccaled in the bottom of the boat: on 
going to the spot he found, on removing the covering, several 
youths, the eldest not exceeding ten years of age. The boat was 
immediately ordered to make for the shore, und, on the circum- 
stance being made known to the master attendant, the result of 
the inquiry and search he ordered was the discovery of from 
twenty to thirty youths, either on board or being conveyed to this 
vessel, under the circumstances we have stated.” ; 

The parties guilty of the above transaction, seventeen in num- 
ber, were tried before the Supreme Court for “ piracy felony, and 
robbery,” and the evidence produced on the tria fully established 
their guilt ; but the counsel for the prisoners, Mr. Fullerton, dis- 
covered a flaw in the indictment, the word feloniously having been 
left out of all the counts of the indictment except the last. The 
court held the objection to be fatal, although there was no doubt 
the prisoners were guilty of the crime with which they stood 
charged, and they were dismissed with a severe admonition from 
the bench. 

In commenting upon the result of this trial, the press observed, 
“ It isan evidence that, however the law may be considered by 
some as the perfection of reason,’ it is in fact just the reverse; 
for the present is not a solitary case of the course of justice being 
eke by such errors in indietments, which, as in the present 
case, are pronounced“ fatal, but are almost of daily occurrence.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


A most revolting and aggravated case of slave-trading has transpired, in 
a capture made by H. M.S. Ringdove. We have two accounts of it; the 
one from a correspondent of an American paper at Havana, the other from 
Mr. Candler, who fell in with the Ringdove at Cape Haytien. We shall 
give them both. The letter from Havana is dated January 17th. 

“ On Sunday morning last information was given that a slaver, captured 
by a British sloop of war, (the Ringdove,) had arrived during the night, 
and I determined to visit her. An officer reported the small pox on board, 
and directed the negros to be removed tothe Romney, a British receiving 
ship in this harbour. Not fearing the small pox, I went on board the 
Romney on Thursday. Her commander is Lieut, Hawkins, who was in the 
battle of- Trafalgar, and who received me kindly. On his deck, transferred 
from the slaver, were 2-40 children, boys and girls, from 7 to 13 years of 
age, all naked. Four are females of about 20, and one of these bad an 
infant in her arms. They were busy washing und feeding them. Some 
appeared to be very il], and many were much chafed and sore from the 
motion of the vessel; a great number of them seemed to straighten them- 
selves and stand up with difficulty, from their long confinement and bent 
position in the hold of the slaver. 

“She was lying alongside a Spanish built vessel, named the Jesu Maria, 
of not more than 35 or 40 tons—about one-half the size of a common river 
sloop, and in all respects like a lime or manure boat from a Jersey or Long 
Island inlet. The water casks and ship stores were stowed in the hold, 
leaving above them, and under the deck, a space of from 2 to 3 feet, into 
which these childran had been crowded. The cargo originally consisted of 
280; 30 bad died before and 10 after the capture. 

“J expressed to the honest old lieutenant a desire to learn the story of 
these clildren and of their captivity, if it were possible, and he called u 
a black man who had been sent on board, and professed to speak their 
language. He stated that he had conversed with them, and that they had 
told him they had all been sold to traders in Africa by their parents. I 
asked him to point out one with whom he could speak—he hesitated—tbhe 
lieutenant then ordered the woman with the child to be brought before him 
and directed certain questions to be put to her. It was soon apparent to 
the lieutenant, to myself, and to a gentleman of Boston who had accom- 
panied me on board, that the black man was an impostor, and that he and 
the woman did not understand a word of what passed between them, 

‘ The slave-trade is much encouraged here by public feeling, When a 
Guinea vessel arrives, it is immediately proclaimed by every body, if the 
slaves are men, that they were captives taken in war, and shipped to save 
their lives ; if children that they were sold by their parents. The com- 
merce is thus reputed to be philanthropic, and curses are loud and open 
against British interference. The city bas several barracones, or public 
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slave-markets, im Its vicinity. It slaves can once be got into any Mlet be- 
fore capture, they are bevond the reach of British authoniv.” 

Mr. Candler’s account is from a letter dated Cape Havuen, Jan. 15. 

* Went on board the Ringdove, ship of war, just arrived in the har- 
bour to get a supply of water. This vessel, commanded by Capt. the 
Hon. Keith Stewart, captured off Sants-Cruiz on the 2uth ult., the 
Spanish brigantine, Jesu Maria, of small burden, having on board 248 
children of from ten to sixteen vears of age, and four young women, max- 
Ing in ull 252 captives. She took in her cargo at the river Sherbro, had 
been thirty-eight days at sen, and wus bound to Porty Rica; twenty-eight 
had died previous to cepture, and four since; and twenty-two were in a 
Very emaciated condition, Ihe poor young victims had been placed on 
water-casks, on which no pianks were laid, aud many ot them were 
grievously bruised. Ihe greatest heiglit between the casks and the deck 
Was two feet eight inches; under the beams, two feet four inches; average 
height, thirty inches. Let the borrifying fact be made known. Eleven 
persons, most of them villanous looking men, were taken out of the slaver 
as Claiming to be passengers, and were on board the Ringdove to be sent 
to Porto Rico. I he captain and crew bad been sent to Havana, with the 
vessel and cargo, fur adjudication. The pilot of the slaver, a pretended 
passenger, a wicked-looking Cuban slave-stealer, showed me his chart of 
the African coast, and pointed out the precise places trom which the chil- 
dren were carried off. ‘here is war, he says, between the Gallinas and 
Cape Mount people, and the captives were part of the fruits of the cenfict, 
purchased of both parties, and sent to Sherbro to be shipped off as slives, 
The present price of children of the above age is a doublocn’s worth of 
merchandise, disposed of at 50 per cent. profit, making the actual cost in 
net silver, eight dollars each! Fbe pilot told me he bought one jer him- 
self for an old cloak and ao empty chest. A Cuban free black man, 
anctber passenger, related to me some ot his iniquitous duings iu Africa, 
and justißed his conduct by saying that he could earn more money in this 
way tban any other!” 

We cannot help adding to this rarratire, that Cape Mount is witlia the 
colony of Liberiu. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Vuvery Reporter should be 
addressed to the Anti-slavery Office, 27, New Broad Street, Loudon. 
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Anti-Slavery Neporter. 
LONDON, Marca 10ru. 
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Ovr friends will learn with much interest and gratification that 
Mr. Joseph Sturge is on the eve of departing for the United 
States, witha view to the advancement of the anti-slavery cause 
there. He sails by the British Queen, which leaves London this 
day. 

e are sure he will be followed by the sympathy and the 
prayers of many; and we cherish the liveliest hope that his visit 
will afford important encouragement and aid to abolitionists in the 
Western world. The following minute is entered on the books of 
the Anti-slavery Committee in relation to this sulject. 

“ Qur much valued friend and fellow-labourer, Jo-eph Sturge, 
has informed the committee of his intention, as an act of duty, to 
visit some parts of the United States, with the desire of being 
made instrumental in promoting the great and single object of the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 

The generous devotedness of our dear friend is highly estimated 
by this committec, and the object which he has in view commends 
itself to our cordial syinpathy. It is our warm desire and prayer 
that it may please the Lerd to preserve him in health, to support 
him by his strength, and to bless his Jabours. 

„G. W. ALEXANpDEn, Chairman. 
“J. II. TREDGOlb, Secretary.” 


Ovr readers will see with satisfaction that tlie misdeeds of 
the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, have at length 
been cake up hy the proper parties. The address to the 
sharcholders which appears in our columns to-day, was circulated 
among such members of this body as attended a mecting of husi- 
ness on the 4th instant, and has heen subsequently inserted as an 
advertisement in the Times and the Morning Chronicle, It will 
surprise our readers, perhaps, to be informed, that this is the 
only way by which the shareholders of the association are geces- 
sihle one to another. Most naturally did those who have interested 
themselves in the slave-holding question apply to the directors for 
access to the list of sharcholders, that they might, by direct 
communication, make their fellow-proprietors acquainted with the 
facts, and elicit their opinion upon thea. The directors have re- 
fused this request! This issturdy partizanship, we tivuk. of the 
cruel and unrightcous system of slavery ; and is evidently doing 
all they can to shield both themselves and their course of iniquity, 
by preventing the proprietary froin being appealed to. “This atti- 
tude of the directors is indecent even to insult, an] we are assured 
that it is also illegal. It is, of course, a very doubtful matter, how 
many of the shareholders may happen to sce the advertisement ; 
but the directors may he assured that the business is in the hands 
of men who will not suffer themselves to be defeated hy evasion. 
Their nefarious deeds must be dragged to the light. If they can 
be defended there, let them be so: but they shall not be hidden. 


Tu attention of our readers should be particularly directe? to 
the case of the slave-girl at Guadaloupe, and the action of the 
French government thereon, as noticed in the article headed Sigis 
of the Times, 


| 
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Wr gave in our last a copy of the memorial respecting the condi- 
tion of the Africans liberated by British cruizers, which was lutely 
presented to Lord Palinerston by a deputation of the Anti-slavery 
Committee. We subjoin with pleasure the courteous acknow- 
ledgment of it by his lordship which the Committee have subse- 
quently received. 

“ Foreign Office, March Mth, 1841. 

“Sin I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge 
the receipt of the mcmorial of the Gth ult., from the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavcry Society, forwarded by ycu as chairman, and 
urging his Jordship to take steps for securing to the liberated 
Africans in Brazil, in Surinam, and in Cuba, the rights which 
aceruc to them under the treaties concluded by Great Britain 
with Brazil, the Netherlands, and Spain; and 1 am to request 
that you will state to the sucicty, thut her Majesty's government 
shares fully the humane sentiments expressed by them on this 
occasion; that the subject to which their memorial relates has 
ready for several years engaged the attention of her Majesty's 
government, and that repeated communications have been made 
thereupon to the governments of the countries in question, as 
appears by the papers annualiy laid before parliament. 

“ Lord Palmerston regrets that the endeavours of her Majesty's 
goverinnent on these matters have not as yet been attended with 
success 3 but he has recently issued instructions to her Majesty's 
ministers at Rio de Janciro, at the Tague, and at Madrid, to 
press in the most urgent manner the governments of Brazil, of 
the Netherlands, and of Spain, to agree to arrangements calculated 
to ensure to the liberated negros the full benefit of that freedom 
tu which they are entitled by treaty. 

“ unn, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
Signed) „ LrvEson.” 
“J. Conder, ESI.“ 
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GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
Ir will be in the recollection of our readers, that, at the General 
Anti-slavery Convention, an address to Sovereigns was agreed to, 
the duty of presenting it being devolved on the British and Foreign 
Auti-slavery Committee. Of the presentation of this address to 
the Queen of England, and to some other Sovereign powers, an 
account has already appeared in our columns. We have now the 
pleasure of reporting further progress in this matter, as exhibited 
in an official document recently laid before the Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee by a few of their number, to whom it had been confided. 


Report of THE DEPUTATION APPOINTED TO PRESENT THE ADDRESS 
TO SOVLREIGNS FROM THE GENERAL ANTL SLAVERY CONVENTION, 
TO THE SEVERAL AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS FROM FoRcIGN 
COURTS RESIDENT IN LONDON. 
1. January 15th, 1841. 

J. G. Bennrenps, Esq., Consul, representing tlic High Senate of 
the Free City of Frankfort. 

The deputation were courteously received. Mr. Behrends 
stated that he would, with great pleasure, forward the Address to 
the senate; and that, although the senate had no colonies or 
slaves, they would feel deeply interested in the objects to which 
it referred. 

2. January 255th. 

Ilis Excellency M. Deoxt, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, representing his Majesty the king of 
the Netherlands. 

His Exce'ency informed the Deputation that his government 
had united with our own in a treaty for the suppression of the 
slave-trade; hut, as he found the subject of the alvolition of slavery, 
which still existed in some of the Dutch colonies was referred to 
in the Address, he begged to be allowed a short time to consider 
whether it would be his duty to forward the sune to his Sovereign. 

3. January 28th. 

Iis Excelleney Prince Mavrecorpato, Ambassador represent- 
ing his Majesty the king of Greece. 

His Excelleney expressed himself delighted to reecive the 
Deputation on such a subject, and assured them of his sympathy 
with the objects of the Address, After adverting to the charge 
which had been brought against the Greck government, that its 
flag covered the slave-trade, he read a clanse from the fundamental 
laws of the Greck nation, showing that slavery could not exist in 
any form in any part of its territories, and that the same provision 
extended to all ves-cls subject to its flug. They understood him 
to say, that, if slaves had on any occasion been transported by 
Greek vessels, it must have been clandestincly ; for the moment 
they trod the deck of a Greek vessel they were ipso facto free. 
His Excellency said that, if, however, there were auy cases dis- 
covered of slave-trading under the Greek flag, and particulars 
were forwarded to him, he would transmit tlie same to his govern- 
ment, and a strict inquiry would be instituted in the same. He 
assured the Deputation chat they might rely on the Greek nation 
to aid them in the cause, as the Greeks themselves had suffered 
severely, and had been compelled to take arms to recover their 
liberties. 

4. January 28th. 

His Excellency Baron de Biome, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, representing His Majesty the king of 
Denmark. Although his Excellency had intimated that he thought 
it might not he necessary to trouble the Deputation to wait on 
him, it was considered most respectful to do so: they therefore 
called at his residence, and, not finding him at home, left the 
Address. They are happy to add, however, that, in his Excellency’s 
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KOO i 
communication, he assures the committee that he will lose no time christian principles and instruction to the native chiefs would 
in transmitting the Address to his Sovereign, and feels convinced | prevent their continuing the wars afl rapine which had so long 


that it will be received with all the interest which an Address 
emanating from an assembly convened forso noble a purpose ought 
to inspire. 

5. January 29th. 


desolated Africa. 


He affirmed that the Portuguese government were sincere in 


| their desire to suppress the slave-trade, and are now determined 


on making. the most strenuous and decided efforts for its ex- 


His Excellency Don MANUEL Marexo, Minister representing the | tinction. 
government of Buenos Ayres, and the Argentine Republic. He admitted that the Portuguese flag had been greatly disgraced 
His Excellency received the Deputation with much kindness, in covering this traffic; and stated that he lind now under ex- 
and assured them, he would avail himself of the earliest opportunity | amination the papers of thirty-six vessels transmitted to him 
of transmitting the Address to the government of Buenos Ayres. | by Lord Palmerston, which had been captured by British 
The Deputation understood him to say that mesures had been j eruizers. IIe found that the documents were in some instances, 
taken, soon after the establishment of the present form of govern- ! forgeries, in other eases granted by men in the character of con- 
ment at Buenos Ayres, for the abolition of slavery within its ! suls, &c., particularly at Cuba, who had abused the power they 


territories, and that these must end in a few years in its total 
extinction. 
into with the British government for more efectually suppressing 


the slave-trade. 
6. February Ist. 

His Excelleney tlie Baron de CErro, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, representing the king of Bavaria. 

The Deputation were most cordially received by his Excellency. 
He assured them he was much gratified by the honour they had 
donc him in calling, that, although Bavaria possessed no colonies 
or slaves, he fully concurred in the sentiments expressed in tlie 
Address which was read to him; and was persuaded that Ilis 
Majesty the king of Bavaria would most e co-operate in 
any way in his power, to promote the extinction of slavery and tlie 
slave-trade throughout the world. 

7. February 6th. 

His Excellency Count Bsorxstserna, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, representing the king of Sweden. 

The circumstances under which the Address was prepared for pre- 
sentation to his Majesty the king of Sweden and Norway having 
been briefly Sees and a copy of the Address read, his Excel- 
lency expressed in earnest terms his desire to promote, by every 
means in his power, the objects referred to in the Address, and ex- 
pressed his regret, that, in consequence of the season, he would be 
prevented from forwarding the Address to his Sovereign until the 
month of March. He would, however, avail himself of the carliest 
opportunity of so doing, and had no doubt that it would be most 
favourably received by the king. The Deputation understood 
him to say, that, in the only colony (St. Bartholomew's) possessed 
by Sweden, there were no slaves, He requested to be informed 
by what ineans the association was supported, and begged of the 
Deputation to state in what manner they thought the king of 
Sweden could best promote its humane design, which they took 
the opportunity of doing. l 

8. February Sth. 

His Excelleney Baron Burow, Ambassador representing the king 
of Prussia, in reply toa communication addressed to hiim soliciting 
an interview for the Deputation to present the Address, requested, 
in consequence of indisposition, to be excused rrom receiving the 
deputation, but directed the Address to he sent to B.Hebeler, Esq. 
the consul, who had received instructions from him to forward it, 
by the first opportunity, to his Majesty the king of Prussia. 

9. February (th. 

John L. Prevost, Esq. Consul-general representing the Canton 
of Zurich Federal Directory. 

The Deputation, after a few introductory remarks, read the 
Address, and Mr. Prevost assured them that he would avail himself 
of the first opportunity of forwarding it to the Burgo-masters and 
others constituting the Federal Divectory. In the sentiments of 
it he fully concurred, and he felt assured that the Federal Diree— 
tory would do the same. Their power of aiding the anti-slavery 
cause, he apprehended, was very limited, as they possessed no 
direct interest in slavery or the slave -trade, but, as far as it extended, 
it would be freely afforded. 

10. February 11th. 

His Excellency Baron de Torre ve Moxconvo, Ambassador 
representing the Queen of Portugal. 

The Deputation were highly gratitied by the frank, courteous, 
and 1 in which they were received by this minister. 
The Address having been read to him, he informed the deputation 
that he had received positive instructions from his government 
to forward no addresses, without previously cominunicating with 
them in reference to it; but, from the interest he felt in this 
subject, he should take upon hiinself the responsibility of de- 
Viating from his orders, and transmit this Address to her Majesty 
on Saturday next. 

The Deputation understood him to make the following remarks 
—that his country, Portugal, had been accused of countenancing 
slavery and the slave-trade to a greater extent thun could be 
supported by facts—that in the reign of Joseph I., which com- 
menced in 1750, a law was passed declaring freedom to every 
slave who trod the soil of Portugal; that in 1836, her Majesty 
the Queen of Portugal passed, unsolicited, an act for the more 
effectual extinction of the slave-trade ; and, that, although the 

ortuguese navy was not strong, yet many small vessels had 
been fitted out, and were now actively and successfully engaged 
z 555 coast of Africa, in the suppression of this iniquitous 

raffic. 

He greatly deplored the slave-trade, as linving the most in- 
Jurious effect in blighting and destroying the fair commercial 
Prospects of several of their finest colonies on the coast of Atrica ; 
and stated it to be his firm conviction, that nothing but imparting 


had received from the Portuguese government; but the autho- 
fo) a] 


He stated, also, that a treaty had lately been entered frites of Portugal were now resolved on instituting a severe 


scrutiny into the conduct of those persons, and on preventing 
such proceedings in future. He alluded to, and read to the Depu- 
tation, the speech of the minister for fore:zn affairs in Portugal, 
made on the 20th of last month, in which that functionary ex- 
pressed his determination to adopt immediately vigorous measures 
for the extinction of the slave-trade. He expressed himself much 
leased at the movement lately made in the Brazils (of which 
ie is a native) for the abolition of slavery in that country. 

He presented to the Deputation a pamphlet on the slave-trade, 
addressed to Lord Palmerston, by Visconde de Sada Bandeira, 
printed in the Portuguese language, which, lie remarked, con- 
tained some important facts, although he could not wholly 
approve of the spirit in which it was written. 

le added that he should be most ready at all times to receive 
or communicate any intelligence referring to the important objects 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, in which he felt 
a deep interest. 
(To he continued. ) 


— owe —— — ee ee 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION: DR. REED. 


Tue Anti-slavery proccedings of tlie Congregational Union at 
its meeting in Bristol, in October last, have drawn forth a letter 
from the rev. Dr. Reed, the colleague of the rev. Dr. Matheson 
in the deputation to America. It is inserted in the Con- 
gregational Magazine for January. We have no remarks to 
make, except on the following passage :— 

“I object to the policy and the right of making tle slave question 
a test aud term of christian communion. If a slave pledge is to be 
adopted, why not a peace-pledge, and a temperance-jledge, and a host of 
other pledges? i his is not the apostolic method. 1 disown and dencunce all 
terms of communion, but the one term of our salvation—faith in Christ.” 


We should have been glad, ecrtaiuly, to have found the judg- 
ment and influence of Dr. Reed on tlie side which we have seen 
it our duty to espouse in this matter; but, since this is not to be 
our happiness, it hecomes us to give a candid consideration to that 
Which he has to say on the contrary, 

He “ disowns and denounces,” he tells ue, “all terins of com- 
munion, but the one term of salvation—faith in Christ.” We 
think this statement must be inconsiderate. Certainly Dr. Reed 
Will bear us out in saying that he admits perscus to communion, 
not because they possess faith in Christ, but because they profess 
it. The profession of faith in Christ is, beyond question, the 
term of communion owned and acted on by himself and the 
whole Congregational body. It is true, that faith in Christ is all 
that candidates are called upon to profess; but that docs not 
aflect our position. It is not their hae faith, but their pro- 
fessing it, which, in that body, fulfils the condition of religious 
fellowship. ‘This obvious distinction destroys the apparent force 
of the writer's statement. It seems very plausible to sa y, “ nothing 
should be aterm of communion which is not aterm of salva- 
tion, and I act upon this rule.” In fact, no one acts on this rule, 
and no one ever can zet upon it. No one knows with certainty 
who is a believer, aud who is not. By various evidences, eharita- 
bly interpreted, there may be formed a hopeful and probable 
judgment; but we are always liable to mistakes, and we are all 
somctimes mistaken, Congregationalists wish to have fellowship 
with none but believers, and they do their best to confine their 
fellowship to such persons ; but they can form only a proximate 
and probable judemert on this point. Hence thcir terms of com- 
munion are a profession of faith sustained by satisfactory evi- 
dences of its sincerity, and not fuith itself. But faith itself, and not 
the profession of it, is the condition of salvation. That is to Ay, 
the terms of salvation and the terms of communion are not, even 
with Dr. Reed himself, one and the same. Something isa term of 
communion, which is not a term of salvation. 

It is true, as already admitted, that faith in Christ is the only 
thing which Dr. Reed would require a candidate for communion 
to profess. But it is true also, that he would accept ho such pro- 
fession without collateral evidences of its sincerity ; nav, if he 
found it associated with inconsistent conduct, he would allow it no 
force at all as a ground of communion. Here, then, it comes out, 
that, besides a profession of faith in Christ, Dr. Reed demands the 
fruits of faith, by which the sincerity of its profession may be 
evinced. 

Nor are we sure that this is all. We will not venture to assert 
it, but we put it to Dr. Reed, whether, in a case which left him 
no doubt of the sincerity of picty, there might not exist circum. 
stances—infirmities of character, for example, or infelicities of 
pesition—which would induce him to decline a proposal of religious 
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fellowship. The principle on which such hesitation might arise 
is by no means recondite. The profession of religion is intended 
to honour its author ; and, if a person be either of such character, 
or in such circuinstances, that his profession could not answer 
this end, but would have a contrary effect, the design of it cannot 
be answered, and the obligation of it ceases. On this principle it 
seems to us that some of the N directions concerning disci- 
pline must be understood. il! Dr. Reed take the pains to 
ascertain, whether, in every case indicated for separation in the 
New Testament, the absolute insincerity of the party is a neces- 
sary element! If he should think not, he will find no difficulty 
in agreeing with us in the following position, namely, that religious 
fellowship should be acknowledged only where profession is 
accompanied, not merely by evidences of sincerity, but by things 
honourable to n 

On this ground we judge that a person holding a slave is, either 
in character or position, unfit to be oe as a professor of 
christianity, he may be a good man; but his position as a slave- 
holder, is so abhorrent to christianity, that, while he is such, he 
ought not to make a profession. And if he should do so, it ought 
not to be recognised. 

In addition to the general principle which we have thus endea- 
voured to dispose of, Dr. Reed takes a special objection. “Ifa 
slave-pledge is to be adopted,” says he, “ why not a peace-pledge, 
and a temperance pledge!“ The whole semblance of argument in 
this interrogatory, lies in the harmless or equivocal character of 
the things with which the propounder of it has been pleased to 
compare slave-holding. Let us he permitted to substitute some 
other terms for peace and temperance, and we shall have no objec- 
tion at all to the interrogation. “If a slave-pledge is to be 
alopted, why not a robbery-pledge, a murder-pledge, and a forni- 
cat ion-pledge!“ Certainly, if circumstances should arise which 
demanded it, Dr. Reed could have no objection to take from the 
members at Wycliff chapel a pledge that a robber, a fornicator, 
and a murdcrer, never should commune with them. The will of 
Christ is clear on that point. And not less clear do we think the 
will of Christ is respecting “men-stealers.” If Dr. Reed does 
not think so, let him refrain; but he can find no fault with those 
who do. There is no usurpation of a right here; it is a declara- 
tion merely of the sense in which the will of Christ, the only law- 
giver, is understood. 

Undoubtedly it is inexpedient to solicit pledges of this sort, un- 
less there are circumstances which require it. But circumstances 
may requiro it. Let us put a case. Let us suppose that, in some 
of the churches in this country, the act of stealing becomes on 
some account so popular as not mercly to escape church discipline, 
but to engage the voice of the churches officially on its side—to be 
declared a patriarchial custom, n divine institution, &c., &c. 
Would not such a state of things call for a declaration on the part 
of the churches who retained their uprightness, that they considered 
stealing to be among the sins agunst God and man, condemned 
by the authority of Christ, and requiring separation from christian 
fellowship ? ust such is the position of slave-holding at this 
moment in the United States; and such is the action taken with 
respect to it—ns just, we think, as we hope it will be beneficial. 
We trust Dr. Reed, and others of the Congregational body, will 
re-consider this subject. 


TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 
THE ADDRESS OF THE BELFAST ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


BRETHREN, professors of the sume faith with ourselves, will you 
suffer the word of exhortation which we feel ourselves bound to 
address to you, on the all-important and engrossing subject of 
slavery? It has been widely circulated, and is generally believed, 
throughout Britain, that more than two millions of our fellow- 
creatures are enduring the wrongs of slavery in your southern 
states—that the perpetrators of these wrongs are professing chris- 
tians—that the churches of America have, almost universally, con- 
nived at this gross outrage on justice and religion and that, in some 
instances, instead of exercising the highest censures of the church, 
as was their duty to do, they have cast the shield of their protec- 
tian over the unrighteous dealer in slaves. There may, no doubt, 
be noble exceptions; we hope there are many, and to such our 
address is not directed; but the evidence is too plain and abundant 
to forbid the conclusion, that slavery in the United States has 
found its most secure refuge in the church; and therefore do we 
feel ourselves imperatively called upon to address our remonstrance 
to our brethren in America, and to do so upon the high authority 
of apostolic command—* Exhort one another daily, while it is 
called to-day, lest any of you be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin.“ 

Surely it is only “ the deceitfulness of sin” that can account for 
the toleration of slavery by a church of Christ. It is a flagrant 
violation of the laws of revelation and the principles of chris- 
tinnity. If it is argued that slavcry was permitted under the 
legislation of Moses, we reply that it was permitted in the same 
way that polygamy was permitted, because of the hardness of the 
hearts of the people, but both were manifestly and equally con- 
trary to the first principles of the law of Moses, Nor let it be 
said that examples of slavery were found in the early christian 
churches; for, while it is admitted that such did exist, they were 
ever contrary to christianity, and they were tolerated only until the 
puritving principles of christianity should operate to cast them 
out of the church, Who would undertake to reconcile slavery 
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with that one fundamental law of the gospel, “ whatsoever you 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them * 
They are utterly incompatible, and subversive of one another. 
The early teachers of christianity did not introduce the chan 
which it contemplated hastily and violently. ‘Their grand aim 
Was to gain wlodgment for the truth ofthe gospel in the heart, and 
that was left to exercise its silent, but sure and gradual intluence 
on the customs and practices of mankind. Among other evils, 
slavery was thus destined to destruction. Yet, neither under the 
law of Moses, nor in apostolic times, did any such slavery 
exist as is now found in the southern states of North America, 
nor could the toleration of the one, justify the encouragement of 
the other. Where shall a passage be found in the scriptures to 
justify the enactment of a law furbidding a slave to be tanght the 
art of reading, making it criminal to instruct him in religious 
knowledge, and leaving him to the caprice of a cruel taskmaster, 
to employ him or punish him as he will! The essence of modern 
slavery consists in constituting a right of property in man ; but 
such slavery is not found in the scriptures, nor can it be justified by 
them. Suppose that, when Paul sent back Onesimus to Philemon, 
his master bad treated him ns a runaway slave would now be treated 
in America, how would Paul have regarded Philemon! True, 
he sent hin back, but it was not to be punished as a criminal, or 
treated as a slave, but that Pliileinon might have the 1 Sudcaion | 
of doing cheerfully what Paul, and the religion which he preached, 
required hin to do. lad Philemon treated Onesimus with 
severity, or made such laws for his future conduct as are now made 
in America for the government of the slave, Paul would have 
disowned him asa disciple of Jesus, and denied him the privileges 
of christian fellowship. This is precisely what the churches of 
America should now do towards the traders in slavery. The whole 
system is in manifest contradiction to the religion of Jesus; and, 
witile they voluntarily continue to be part and parcel of it, they 
should not be permitted to be part and parcel of the brotherhood 
of believers. 

It is peculiarly criminal in the churches of America to hold 
the protection of their shield over the abominations of slavery. 
American independence is the basis and boast of their national 
constitution. e need not remind vou, that one of the funda- 
mental principles of the union was a condemnation of slavery. 
Drinking at this fountain, the national character has become sig- 
nalized by an unconquerable love of liberty. We have had many 
opportunities of remarking, that, when your eloquent men have 
visited our country, they have been fond to speak of America, as 
“the land of the brave, and the home of the free” It was to you, 
therefore, above all people, we should have been disposed, in our 
first movements for the assertion of equal laws and rights, to have 
looked for sympathy and succour. The idea of an American 
citizen would have encouraged us to expect a hearty co-operation; 
and, when to this we alded an American christian, we could not 
have imagined the possibility of indifference in the cause of liberty. 
What shall we say when we find whole churches, not only indif- 
ferent, but abetting the cause of slavery? American independence 
trumpling on the rights of two millions of her people! Ameri- 
can churches holding their peace, while the bodies of men 
are enslaved, and their souls denied the bread of life that 
came down from heaven! American christians buying, and 
selling, and flogging their fellow men, their fellow-christians ! 
“ Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumph.” America, but especially the church of 
Amerien, is disgraced for ever, if she clear not her escutcheon of 
the foul blot of slavery ; and let her be assured that, while the voice 
of the civilized world shall condemn her, the judgments of Jehovah 
will speedily overtake her. Her churches would do well to inquire 
into her commercial and public calamities. We have felt ourselves 
the shock of the mighty convulsion that has made your country 
heave, as though she were in the pangs of dissolution, Consider 
your ways.“ These judgments were at their height when your 
pe Appearances against the liberty of the slave were at their 

eight. ‘Shall I not visit for these things, saith the Lord ? Shall 
not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?’ Let the 
churches of America repent—let them call upon the nation to re- 
pent, in dust and ashes, for blood is found in their skirts! The 
church is the security of society ; and, if she be faithful in her testi- 
mony and discipline, God will spare the country for her sake, 
and establish her interests in righteousness. 

How can the churches of America endure to think that their 
country is almost alone among the civilized nations of the earth, 
in openly and nationally encouraging slavery? Our own country 
was once deep in criminality, but she has manifested repentance 
by her long, and arduous, and expensive efforts for the extinction of 
slavery. She is now joined by France, and Spain, and Portugal, 
and other European nations. All countries are uniting to cry sin 
and shame upon the accursed traffic in human flesh—and shall 
America stand alone ? And shall the churches of America screen the 
offender? Would that she were only neutral: but our hearts 
have been afflicted to observe the treatment endured at your own 
hands by a noble band of martyrs and confessors among your- 
sclves—we have listened with agony and woe to their recitals of 
their own dangers, and the sufferings of the enslaved whose cause 
they espoused—we have read with astonishment and grief that. 
blood has often been shed, because the voice of religion was li 
up in the cause of humanity—and these heralds of mercy have 
assured us that the stronghold of slavery is now in the churches. 
Let the churches do their duty, and cast out of their communion 
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those who have polluted it by bringing into them the stain of 
blood; let them vindicate their own character by bringing the 
offenders to punishment ; and soon may the churches of America 
bring the whole nation to see and act aright upon the question of 
slavery. O that it may soon be found in its right mind, sitting 
at the feet of Jcsus! Never rest, until you find your beloved 
country joined in a holy league with our own and the other 
nations of the earth, to crush the vile demon of slavery, wholly and 
for ever. 

You arc, no doubt, aware that the christians of Britain have felt 
themselves called upon to enter into a solemn compact, to refuse 
the privileges of christian fellowship to any members of your 
churches who may be participators in the crime of slavery, either 
by practising it themselves, or conniving at it in others. Be 
assured this was a resolution not hastily formed ; it was adopted 
after long, paticnt, prayerful, and painful consideration. But it 
appeared to us, that the churches of America had fallen under a 
deep slumber, and that decided measures were necessary to awaken 
them to a just sense of their danger and duty. In taking such a 
step we felt ourselves constrained by a strong sense of duty. As 
we could not admit to our communion a member of our own 
churches who was found to be a participator in the sin of slavery, 
it was only consistent that the same rule should be extended to all 
others. Fondly do we hope that this line of separation shall soon 
be removed — we cannot give you the right hand of fellowship 
across it—it must be cut away, and your hand must do it. O! 
let brethren be no longer separated. We would act an unwor- 
thy and injurious part did we suffer sin upon our brother. God 
is our witness, that, in what we have done, we have felt tlie force 
only of that command—“ Be not partakers of other men's sins, 
keep thyself pure.“ We have often read of your revivals ; we 
have had our souls refreshed and strengtliened by the reports of 
them ; we have been at pains to circulate the knowledge of them ; 
but what are we to say or do now: Were we to speak of them to tlie 
people at large, they would mock us and say, revivals in America! 
revivals and slavery! The slavery of America has brought con- 
tempt and scorn upon her revivals. Will you permit the good 
work of the Lord to be thus evil spoken of! Were vou not even 
convinced of the sinfulness of slavery itself, would it not be your 
duty to destroy it as a hinderance to the cause and honour of 
Christ! But have not your revivals been declining! We have 
not heard of them lately, as we were accustomed to do in years 
that are gone by. Blessed be God, we are becoming more familiar 
with them at home, and it was from America this live coal was 
brought at first to kindle the fire of our altars. And must we 
now stand in the attitude of protesting against the sins of vur 
teachers! Must we refuse our fellowship to those from whom 
we hoped to derive increasing benefit! Bitterly have we learned 
the lesson, “ cease from inan.“ And carnestly do we entreat you 
to lift up your voices like a trumpet, to show the people their 

ssions, and testify against their sins ; then shall the work 

of the Lord again be revived among you—we shall hear of your 

prosperity, rejoice in your joys, and become partakers of your 
lessings. 

Consider that, while slavery is tolerated in America, you are 
judged by all the other nations of the earth to be the abet- 
tors of the slave-trade itself, especially while the humili- 
ating and disgraceful traffic of an internal slave-trade is 
known to prevail to a great extent among yourselves. Against 
this charge you perhaps exclaim with horror; yet rest assured 
it is thus your conduct is vicwed by others. It is not easy to 
distinguish between slavery and the slave-trade, so as to excul- 
pate the one and condemn the other ; the one is dependant on the 
other; destroy either and you destroy both: maintain the one and 
you uphold the other; they arc one and the same sin in the sight 
of God. Yet, under the law of Moses it was ordaincd that “he 
who stealeth a man shall surely be put to death.“ By encouraging 
slavery, we must express our solemn conviction that the churches 
of America are participators in the cnormities of the slave-trade. 
And, oh! when you think of these—the capture of the slave— 
torn from his family in the dead of night—manacled and marched 
some hundred miles, till the galling fetters wear the flesh from his 
bones—confined on the sea shore in a loathsome dungeon, till an 
enemy for his shipment may arise—packed in the narrow 
hold of the crowded, fetid, suffocating RV 
under agonies of body and tortures of mind, which the robust only 
can survive—when Pues a living man hawked to the market- 
place, and sold to the highest bidder—then hurried away, to drag 
out a miserable existence, which, the longer it is endured, is the 
more intolerable !—Oh! can it be, that, by any part of your con- 
duct, you should be accounted participators in such deeds as these? 
Yes, the voice of Europe now makes this charge against the churches 
of America; they blame you as encouragers of the slave-trade, 
while you tolerate slavery. Even were the charge unjust, and the 
inference wrong, you should weigh it carefully ; but we are con- 
strained to join in this accusation ; and we say, calmly and advi- 
sedly, that, while you do not abolish slavery at home, you can bear 
no consistent and honourahle testimony against the slave-trade. 

Upon a great moral and religious question, such as this is, 
christians should give no uncertain sound, You should not leave 
it in the power, even of your enemies, to mistake your views. 
There was no obscurity in the views of prophets, and apostles, and 
Jesus Christ ; hear their words, and act upon them, and you shall 
fully meet the purpose of our remonstrance—“ Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen, to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burden, and to let the oppressed go frec, and that ye break 
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every yoke?” “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tive, and recoyery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bound, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Signed, in the name, and on behalf of the Belfast Auxiliary to 

the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society— 

James Morcan, Chairman. 

JAMES STANDFIELD, 

F. A. CALDER, 


DEPUTATION VISITING ENGLAND ON BEHALF OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 


From the Times. 

The absurdities connected with such a demand on British benevolence 
are so numerous, that it is really surprising that any persons should hare 
patience to listen to it. A few of these we muy briefly enumerate. 

1. The field of the Society’s alleged labours is in a colony on the coast 
of Africa, called Liberia. ‘This is wholly an American aflair. But did we 
ever solicit the Americans to help us in the matter of Sierra Leone; or 
have even the Nigger expedition” people, x * so much 
as thought of begging brother Jonathan to lend his aid? Why, then, 
cannot the Americans carry on their own colonization schemes, without 
sending round the begging-box in the British metropolis ? 

2. This said colony of “ Liberia“ is now of twenty years’ standing. 
Would it be unreasonable to expect that, if based on any rational proba- 
bilities of success, it should now begin to show itself capable of sustain- 
ing its own obligations? 

3. But how comes America, possessing many millions of unoccupied 
acres of the richest fertility, to be employing ber ships aud seamen to carry 

reat numbers of her adult labourers to the pestilential cousts of Africa? 
Surely there must be something more in this than meets the ear! 

A document is now before us, whicb partly explains this mystery. It 
is a protest, drawn up several years since, against the proceedings of the 
American Colonization Society, and signed by “ W. Wilberforce, S. Lush- 
ington, T. F. Buxton, W. Evans, Samuel Gurney, William Allen,“ and 
several others, in which it is unbesitatingly declared, that the said Society 
“was formed chiefly to indulge the prejudices of American slaveholders,” 
and that to the destruction of slavery throughout the world we are 
compelled to say that we believe the Colonization Society to be au 
obstruction.” 

Another passage in the same protest partly explains the drift and opera- 
tion of this crafty scheme. It is observed, that it fosters and increases 
the spirit of caste, already so unhappily predominant ; that it widens the 
breach between the two races; and exposes the coloured people to greut 
practical persecution, in order to force them to emigrate.” 

This is, we believe, the real secret of the whole plan. It originates in, 
or at least is mainly fostered by, the dislike and dread which are felt by the 
American slaveholders ‘awards the free coloured people of the States. 
Gladly would they expel the whole. The task, however, being too 
weighty, this expedient is resorted to ; a professed philanthropic scheme of 
colonization is got up; the money of the pious and charitable is solicited 
towards its carrying on; and the free uegros are persecuted with a view 
“ to force them to emigrate !” 

This view of the case is confirmed in the work of a native American, 
Neu England and her Institutions: by one of her Sons.” We tnere learn, 
that “the removal of the free blacks in a great degree removes the occa- 
sions of discontent among the slaves; and by thus taking from the planter 
all fear of insurrection, they are encouraged to let the system remaia as it 
is, without auy effort for its removal.“ “The planters at the South thus 
understand the tendeacy of the Society, and advocate it for the avowed 
purpose of giving them a stronger hold upon the slaves.” 

But the time for these petty contrivances is fast passing away. The 
American people surely must see how they are hampered by their own 
crime. At the present instant, while they talk so loudly about Mr. 
M’Leod, the boundary question, and every other assumed grievance, they 
know full well that in six weeks from tbeir declaration of war with 
England the union would be dissolved. Nothing could prevent the 
negrosjof Jamaica, now free, happy, rich, and full of ardour, from rushing 
to the rescue of thoir brethren in Carolina. Three milhous of internal 
foes would be rather a serious feature in the strife. Ilaw much longer 
will the people of America permit themselves to be rendered incapuble of 
going to war by this fatal weakness ? 


\ Secretaries. 


We extract the following interesting account from a recent. letter 
of the Committee ot the Massachusetts Female Emancipation Socicty, to 
the Female Anti-Slavery Society of Bond Street Chapel, Birmingham :— 
6 J cannot close without noticing an affecting incident that occurred in 
our covenant meeting two months since. An excellent coloured sister. a 
member of the church, rose and said, Dear brethren and sisters, I feel 
as though my heurt would breuk— i1 hardly knew how to get here to- 
night, but I thought 1 would come for a few moments, and tell vou my 
sorrows. I heard to-day (she continued) that my poor dear son, who is a 
slave in Richmond, Virginia, lately tried to get away—he had got a guod 
way from them, but was betrayed by some one, and carried back again to 
his cruel master. And (related she) one of my free-sisiers there wrote mo 
a letter, telling me that he was to receive PORTY LASHES EVERY DAY TILL 
Curistmas! O dear! my heart is almost broke when I think of it; 
but I thought I must come and tell you, and beg of you to pray for lim, 
that the Lord would pity Aim, and bring him here yet to me.“ This 
poor sister was once a slave herself, but laboured till she had accumulated 
sufficient to purchase herself. She is à very excellent woman. It was 
enough to make one weep teurs of blu, to see this precious sisler’s heurt so 
wrung with unguish at the thought of the sutferings of her poor dear 
child. But behold her fuith! ‘I believe,’ said she, with a hopeful voice, 
that the Lord will hear my prayers, and that my dear boy will yet be free.’ 
I met her at meeting a few evenings since, and seeing two coloured men 
who were introduced by her tu vur good pastor, I asked her if either of 
them was her son? ‘No, my child,’ she replied, but I trust in my 
God for that yet; I think he will yet give me my child!’ My heart in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, ‘May it be unto thee according to thy faith ” 
Pray fo wher, dear sisters, for the expectation of the pow shali not be 
cut off.” 
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MR. TURNBULL IN CUBA. 


Our readers are aware that this gentleman, who has distinguished him- 
self as an abolitionist, was appointed by ber Majesty’s government British 
consul at Havana, and superintendent of liberated Africans, The papers 
inform us thut the authorities in Cuba have refused to acknowledge him, 
on account of his anti-slavery principles. Asa straw to show which way 
the stream runs, we give below on extract of a letter from the corres- 
pondent of the Morning Chronicle at Madrid, to which we shall subjoin the 
brief but pithy rejoinder of that paper. This is the extract. 

„Mou will doubtless have seen a paragraph in the journals, stating that 
the Spanish government had denied its erequatur to Mr. Turnbull, British 
consul at the Ilavana, in consequence of his writings and conduct with 
respect to the slavery question in the island. The Spanish government, 1 

believe, have no official information of their authorities there having 
refused or withdrawn the ereguatur of Mr. Turnbull. But it is true that 
the injudicious zeal of the agents and persons professing to be connected 
with the Anti-slaverv Association of London has given much uneasiness 
to the Spanish capiialists, colonists, and government, in that quarter of the 
world. I have no doubt that the indiscretion of the parties alluded to has 
materially injured the cause of abolition in the Spanish colonies. The state 
of Spain and England in this respect is very different. England was able 
to compensate the holders, andto prevent the evil consequences that might 
arise from the emancipated slaves themselves. Her treasury and her navy 
enabled her to do this. Unfortunately Spain bas neither one nor the other. 
If the Spanish goverument even wished to move in the matter, what 
answer could it give the slave-proprietor on asking compensation? None. 
If, on the other hand, the abolition doctrines are pushed to the extent in 
the Spanish colonies of exciting the black gd elated to revolt, the loss of 
those colonies, the most important sources of Spanish revenue, might be 
the consequence. These are points of serious consideration to the Spanish 
government, snd which no reasonable person should lightly tamper with. 
Doing so, in fact, is but to injure the cause which the society professes to 
serve, because, as it is utterly impossible for the Spanish government and 
people, however well they may be disposed, to imitate the example of 
England, any measures at individuals or of the society to force the attain- 
ment of their objects can only lead to the provocation of both government 
and people to reject the advice and arguments of the abolitionists. The 
removal of the evil in the Spanish colonies will be a tedious process; it 
cannot be accomplished immediately, or even io a few years.” 

So far the Madrid writer. ‘I'he editor remarks as follows: 

„Our Madrid letter is of the 21st, and turns chiefly on the refusal of 
the exequatur to Mr. Turnbull as consul atthe Ilavana,and on the fears 
of the Spaniards at having the abolition question too hastily pushed. But 
Jet the Spanish government take care, for events are impelling the question 
forward as fast as Mr. Turnbull The French are already determined on 
an emsncipation law ; and Cuba will not many years remain an exception, 
merely for the sake of the Madrid treasury.” 


— — 


Ax interesting debate has arisen on the slavery question in the 
French chamber of deputies. It appears that M. Thiers was acting 


treacherously in the matter; but M. Guizot declares the sincerity and} de- 
termination of tbe present cabinet. ; 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


No. I. 
Tue fact that slavery exists to an enormous extent, and in forms 
which every humane and christian mind must greatly deplore, in 
our. Indian empire, admits of no doubt among those who have 
paid the slightest attention to the evidence furnished by the 
government on the subject. 

As the question is one of growing interest and importance with 
the country, and as a great demand for information on it is every 
where expressed, we propose to lay before onr readers the sum of 
the evidence now before the public in the documents printed by 
order of parliament, and in the admirable and uscful publications 
of William Adam, Esq., and the Rev. James Peges ; both of 
whom, by their long residence, in India, and thcir habits of 
patient research, are well qualified to illustrate the evils and 
extent of slavery in that immense portion of our dominions. 

THE EXTENT OF SLAVERY IN Britisit Inpta.—No census of tlie 
slave-population of British India appears to have been ever taken. 
From the information, however, scattered through the parlia- 
mentary papers, which he has diligently and carefully examined, 


r. Peges gives the following summary : viz.— 
In Malnbu rer — * 146,000 
Canara, Coorg, Wynad, Cochin, } 954.000 
and Travancore . j : 

Tinnevelly. . $ . 324, 000 
Trinchinopoly . 3 5 5 10,600 
Arcot ° e ° ° ° 20,000 
Asam 8 : è 2 5 11,300 
Surat ‘ x : : 3000 
Ceylon . s i í x 27,507 
Penang . . s. 33 . 3000 
800,297 


East Ludiu Slavery, pp. G, 84. 

In this enumeration Mr. Peggs has included the slaves found in 
tome of the states and Jaghecrs governed by native princes and 
chieftains, under the authority and protection of the East India 
Company. ° 

Mr. Adam states the number of slaves within the Company’s 
territories to be as follows: viz.— 


In Sithet and Buckergunge 80,000 
„ Behar e 2 ; : 8 22. 
„ Tirhoot . . . g . 11,061 
„ Southern Mahratta Country . 7500 
„ Arcot . 20,000 
„ Canara s , : ; R 80,000 
„ Malabar and Wynad. . 100, 000 


321,283 
Law and Custom of Slavery in British India, p. 128. 

But from this enumeration lie excludes, not only the slaves in 
the provinces governed by native chicfs, but those of the 
islands of Ceylon, Penang, and Malacca, amounting to at least 
30,000 more 
Judge Baber, than whom no man was better qualified to give 
information on Indian slavery, in his evidence published in 1852, 
estimates the number of slaves in those districts in which he had 
been able to collect evidence at about 400, 000.—Par. Pap. No. 
128—1834, p. 42. 

It is manifest, however, from a careful examination of the autho- 
nities W these gentlemen, as well as of others to which 
they do not refer, that the highest computation given by either of 
them falls short of the actual number of slaves in British India, 
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over whose destiny the Company has at this time unlimited autho- 
rity and control. | 

Mr. Adam, after alluding to the existence of slavery in Dacca, 
Jelalpuor, Buckergunge, Rungpoor, Dinajpoor, Parneah, Asam, 
Arracan, the Tenasserim provinces, the Mergui Archipelago, Bog- 
lipoor, Ramghur, Dehra Doon, Bellary, and Tanjore, of the 
number of slaves in which districts he could obtain no exact. 
account, concludes his able statement with ‘this remark, that it 
is “highly probable that a thorough and faithful census would 
show that the number (of slaves in the Company's territories) 
does not fall short of oN MILLION.” 

Ju further illustration of this point, and to show the exten- 
sive prevalence of slavery in one or other of its forms, in tlie 
different presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, the follow- 
ing authoritative statements may he relied on. 

Savery ix Benoar. Mr. Colebrovk, in 1804, published Fe- 
marks ou the husbandry and internal commerce of Bengal, in 
which we find the following admissions ;— Slavery, indeed, is not 
unknown in Bengal.  Througheud some districts the labours of 
husbandry are executed chiefly by bond servants.” In an oflicial 
paper written by him in 1826, he is more specific; he observes, 
s Woe find domestic slavery rery general among both Hindus and 
Mussulmans * *  # * = very opulent 
person, every one raised above the condition of the simplest me- 
diocrity, is provided with houschold Saves, and from this class 
chiefly are taken the concubines of Mussulmans and Hindus.” * 
+ = = * $ In the lower provinces under this 
presidency,” he further observes, “the . of slaves in 
the labours of husbandry is nearly, if not entirely unknown. In 
the upper provinces, beginning from western Behar and Benares, 
the petty landholders are aided in their husbandry by their slaves.“ 
Distinguishing ‘the serfs,’ who “pay rent and other dues for the 
lands which they till,“ &c. he says, “but those employed in hus- 
handry by the inferior class of landholders are strirt/y slaves ; and 
their condition differs from that of houschold slaves, only as the 
onc is occupied in out door work, and the other in the business of 
the interior of the house.” Ile adds, “it may be stated, that 
slaves are neither so few (in Bengal) as to be of no consideration, 
nor so numerous as to constitute a notable proportion of the mass 
of the population.“ — Pur. Pap., No. 138—1849, p. 311. 

Stavery IX Bonusar. In Mr. Chaplin’s report, made in answer 
to queries addressed to the collectors of districts, he says, “ Slavery 
in the Deccan is rery prevalent, and we know that it has been re- 
cognized by the Hindu law, and by the custom of the country, 
from time immemorial.” Mr. Buber gives more definite informa- 
tion of the number of slaves in onc of the divisions of the Bombay 
territory, viz, that “lying between the rivers Kistna and Toong- 
butra,” the slaves in which he estimates at 15,0005 and in the 
southern Mahratta couutry, he observes, “ All the Jagheerdars, 
Deshwars, Zemindars, principal Brahmins, and Sahookdars, retain 
slaves in their domestic tabiina: in fact, in every Mahratta 
household of consequence, they are, both male and female, espe- 
cially the latter, to be found, and indeed are considered to be 
indispensable.“ — Par. Pap. No. 128—1834, p. 4 

Savery IN Mapris. Mr. A. D. Campbell says, “In tlie 
territories under the Madras government, slaves are of two distinct 
descriptions ; the one includes the great slave population, termed 
‘agrestic slaves,’ or such as are usually employed in the field, 
though occasionally also in other labour.“ * * * * The other 
description of slaves consists of those who may be termed domestic, 
from Meine employed only in the house itself. The class princi- 
pally subjected to slavery in this presidency, are the /’ariar, all of 
whom are slaves.” Pur. Pap. No. 1280—1834, p. 30. Hamilton 
says, The Pariar are so numerous, that they have been computed 
at one-fifth of tlie whole population of India, south of the Krishna,” 
The population thus alluded to is computed at 15,000,000: the 

ariar, therefore, would amount to , 000,000, all of whom, tho 
same accurate writer, on the authority of Dr. Francis Buchanan, 
states to be sluves.— Vol. 2, pp. 6, 179. 

If our space admitted, the incidental notices and official admis- 
sions of the Company’s servants on this point might be here 
introduced, for the purpose of shewing the strong probability there 
is, that the slave population of India must be reckoned by millions 
rather thun by thousands, but we close with the statement of the 
rev. Mr. Malcom, who has recently returned from an exten- 
sive tour of observation in IIindostan and other parts of the East, 
whither he went as the representative of one of the American 
missionary societies. That gentleman says, “The number of 
slaves in the Carnatic, Mysore, and Malabar, is said to be greater 
than in most other parts of India, and embraces nearly the whole 
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of the Puncham Bundam caste. The whole number in British 
India has never heen ascertained, but is supposed by the best 
informed persons I was able to consult to be, on an average, at 
least one in eight, that is about ten millions. Many consider them 
twice as numerous.”—Travels in Hindostan, &c. Chambers's 
edition, p. 23. 

But, whether the number be few or many, the fact of any por- 
tion of British subjects being held and used as the property of their 
fellow subjects and fellow men is enough to warrant, and should 
call forth, the most vigorous and united efforts of the people of 
this country to secure their immediate and entire liberty. 


For further information on the extent of slavery in India, consult Par : 
pap: No. 128—1834, and No. 158—1859, and the authorities quoted by 
Adam, Law and custom of Slavery in India’ p. p. 103 to 129 inclusive; 
and Peggs, East India Slavery’ p. p. to 84 inclusive. 


ON THE STATE OF CRAB ISLAND, IN THE WEST 
INDIES. | 


Tne attention of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee 
having béen engaged to the present condition of Crab Island, the 
following letter been addressed to Lord Palmerston on the 
subject :— 
27, New Broad Sircet, London, March 5th, 1841. 

My Lorv—I am directed by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society to draw your lordship's attention to a subject which 
has recently been pressed on their notice, and which, it appears to them, 
calls for the immediate interference of her Majesty's government, to 
prevent the very serious evils which may otherwise arise. 

Bieque, or, as it is more commonly called, Crab Island, contiguous to 
Porto Rico and the Virgin islands, is described by those who have visited it 
as an extremely fertile and beautiful colony, capable of sustaining a popu- 
lation of 250.000 or 300,000 souls, and as a place of great consequence, 
in many respects, to this country. Ihe sovereignty over this island has 
been frequently asserted by the British crown, especially in the negocia- 
tions with the Spanish government, which were conducted by your Jord- 
ship afew years since, for the purpose -of obtaining possession of Fer- 
nando Po, on the coast of Africa, by the offer of its cession in return. 
The exchange, however, was refused by the Spanish authorities, who 
afterwards laid claim to its sovereignty, though there can be no doubt 
whatever that it isa British possession. 

Since that period the Committee are not aware that any steps have been 
taken by the government for the better securing of Crab Island to the 
crown, and for the exercise of its legitimate authority therein; whilst, in 
the mean time, Spanish subjects have taken possession of it, and have 
established, as the Committee are credibly informed, a system of slavery 
of the most atrocious kind. which is likely to extend rapidly, if not pre- 
vented by interposition of British authority. But, as the Committee are 
anxious tbat your lordship should be put in possession of the latest par- 
ticulars they have received on this painful subject, and should know how 
injurious the present occupation of the island is to British interests, they 
transcribe for your lordship’s information, an extract of a letter received 
from a highly respectable individual resident at Tortola, dated September 
24th, 18:10. 

“ Within the last few months, orders have been received here to pass 
the produce of Crab island as British plantation, and forty barrels of this 
sugar was shipped hence to London by the Duke of Gordon, on the 10th 
of August last. Ihe only sugar made there is on the estate of L. Guillio. 
‘This person is deputed as the governor of Crab Island by the government 
of Porto Rico: he works on bis estate about sixty slaves; some, I hear, 
are Africans, and others from the French islands. ‘Vhere are other slaves 
on this island, besides those owned by I.. Guillio. That part of the island 
occupied by L. Guillio is very fertile; he ruises sugar hitherto by means 
of slaves, and he has a British market for his produce. These advantages 
enable him to offer higher wages than the ‘Tortola planters, under present 
circumstances, can possibly give. He has lately employed persons 
here to induce our labourers to emigrate, and he gives a sum for 
each Jabourer introduced. The consequences are that persons here 
who own or navigate small boats take off the people in great numbers 
from several out-bays of Tortola; and it is no unusual thing to see 
mothers running about looking for their truant children, who, on 
inquiry, they find have been taken to Crab Island the night before. It 
is Inconsistent with freedom to restrict the labourer in tbe disposal of his 
services ; but, in this instance, many of tender age are taken from those 
who have natural claims on them ; others are of the young male population, 
incapable, 1 think, of judging correctly what is most to their advantage, 
and are the dupes of L. Guillio’s agent. The wages offered by him is six dol- 
lars per month; for a month he exacts thirty davs’ labour ; he works his 
slates on Sunday, and maintains a right to the labour of his hired servants 
on that day. Those who go from Tortola do not work on Sunday, but 
thev admit! L. Guillio’s principle, by giving him thirty days’ labour for 
a month. Once at Crab Island, their labour is compulsory ; they are not 
allowed to hire themselves to any other than L. Guillio, and his permission 
is necessary before they can depart. We might hope that, as the labourer 
ſound he did not beneſit bimself by going to Crab Island, he would seize 
tho opportunity, by some independent British vessel, of returning, and the 
injury to the Tortola land-holder might be temporary ; but to the emigrant 
found it is to be feared it will be lasting. The absence of any religious 
instruction, the disregard of the Sabbath-day, the great plurality of males, 
and the absence of wholesome and protecting laws, are calculated to injure 
the morals, and degrade the minds of those of our peasantry who go there, 
and who, if left alone, would be a comparatively virtuous, comfortable, and 
prosperous race. . ; 8 

“ Crab Island presents a British possession, where slavery with all its 
er and degradations exists. It is under the dominion of a foreign 
adrentares, whose will is the law. I would respectfully submit whether 

at anomalous state of things should continue. If Crab Island be 
Bruen, the influence of British power and the exercise of her laws, 
pAministered by British officers, should extend there; if otherwise, their 


produve ld not be admitted as British. 
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“ The night before last an information was laid before me of a felony. 
The perpetrators, ten in number, immediately after committing the 
offence, started to Crab Island. Quere, Would a warrant from our 
chief magistrate here be acknowledged, or have any effect there? To 
demand the persons from J. Guillio would be an admission of his 
authority. ` 

In addition to the important information contained in the foregoing 
extract, the Committee would also respectfully call your lordship's atten- 
tion, to an extract from the recent work of Mr. Gurney, A Winter in the 
West Indies, from which your lordship will perceive there is reason 
to fear Crab Island affords shelter and security, if not assistance, to vessels 
engaged in the Spanish slave-trade. It is as follows—“To our right lay 
Crab Island, which is said to be of considerable fertility and value. For sa 
long time this island continued unsettled and unclaimed: but of late 
it has fallen into the hands of Spain, und is said to be a kind of dependency 
on Porto Rico. The governor is a Frenchman; and slaves bave already 
been introduced into the island. It is greatly to be feared that it not onl 
a Tords a refuge for the slavers of Cuba and Porto Rico, but that it 
itself be gradually peopled with slaves from Africa. It seems to be a 
questionable point whether Great Britain is not in possession of the first 
claim on this island. If so, it is surely most desirable, for mercy’s sake, 
that she should assert her rights.” 

Whatever measures your lordship should think proper to oy for 
obtaining peaceable possession of the island, the Committee trust 
will be prompt and decisive ; inasmuch as they cannot but fear that the 
parties at present occupying the colony may otherwise quit it, and compel 
the labourers there to leave it with them, and, by taking them to Porto 
Rico, deprive them and their descendants of their freedom, by selling or 
using them as slaves in that colony. And the Committee further trust 
vour lordship will order measures to he taken for the punishment of those 
persons who may be found in the unlawful possession of the lands of the 
colony; and otherwise acting in oppcsition to British laws. 

By recent intelligence of a private nature, brought by the last pecket 
from Cape lfaytien, the worst fears of the Committee are likely to be 
realized in reference to Crab Island. They would, therefore, again entreat 
your lordship’s early attention to this important matter. I have the honour 
to be, my Lord, your lordsbip's most obedient humble servant. 

J. H. Trxpoorp, Sec. 
Right Hon. Lord Palmerston, & c. &c. 


REPLY. ° 
Foreign Office, March 16, 1841. 


Sin, —I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter which you addressed to his lordshi respecting 
Bieque, or Crab Island; and I am to acquaint you that his lord- 


ship has transmitted it to the Colonial Department, drawing the 
attention of the Colonial Secretary of State to the report you 
inention, that British negroes have been enticed from the island of 
Tortola to Crab Island. | 
I am, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant. 
J. II. Tredgold, Esq. (Signed ) LEVESON. 
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INTERPOSITION OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT ON 
BEHALF OF TIIE AFRICANS OF THE AMISTAD. - 


The following correspondence between the British minister to 
the United States and the Secretary of State, has been communi- 
cated by the President to Congress :— 


MR. FOX TO MR. FORSYTH. 
Washington, Jan. 20th, 1840. 

Sir—I am instructed to represent to you that the attention of her 
Majesty’s government has been seriously directed to the case of certain 
African negro¢ found on board the Spanish ship Arnistad, the same 
persons whose case had been brought before the courts of law of the 
United States, and for whom £ powerful and humane interest appears to 
be felt in this country as well as in England. 

It is known to her Majesty’s government that these negros were im- 
ported into Cuba direct from the coast of Africa, in a Portuguese slave 
vessel called the Tecora, in the summer of 1839, and that, shortly after 
their arrival, they were purchased as slaves at the Havana, by two 
Spaniards of the names of Jose Ruiz and Pedro Montez. Ruiz and 
Montez then placed the negros on board the schooner Amistad, 
intending to convey them to another port in Cuba. It appears that, 
during the voyage, the negros, with a view of recovering their liberty, 
seized possession of the vessel, put the master to death, and ordered the 
remaining whites to navigate the vessel to the coast of Africa. The 
whites, however, directed their course towards North America, until they 
were fallen in with by the United States brig of war Washington, when 
the Amistad was finally brought into the port of New London, in Con- 
necticut. The proceedings which have taken place subsequently to the 
arrival of the negros in the United States are sufficiently well known 
to you. 

Now Her Majesty's government have to observe, that, since the year 
1820, it has become unlawful, according to the law of Spain, to import 
negros from Africa as slaves into the Spanish dominions, and that, as the 
negros here referred to had been newly imported from Africa into Cuba, 
and could not by law be imported as slaves, they must in the eye of the 
law be considered as free persons. , 

And Great Britain is also bound to remember, that the laws of Spain, 
which finally prohibited the slave-trade throughout the Spanish dominions 
from the date of the 30th of May, 1820, (the provisions of which law are 
contained in the King of Spain's royal cedula of the 19th of December, 
1817,) was passed ih compliance with a treaty obligation to that effect, by 
which the crown of Spain had bound itself to the crown of Great Britain, 
and for which a valuable compensation in return was given by Great 
Britain to Spain, as may be seen by reference to the second, third, and 
fourth articles of a public treaty concluded between Great Britain and 
Spain, on the 23rd of September, 1817. 

Her Majesty's government, therefore, are moved by special and pecu- 
liar reasons to take an interest in the fate of these unfortunate Africans, 
who are known to have becn illegally and feloniously reduced to slavery 
by subjects of Spain. 
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It is next to be observed that Great Britain and the United States 
have mutually engaged themselves to each other, by the tenth article of 
the Treaty of Ghent, to use their best endeavours for the entire abolition 
of the African slave-trade ; and there can be no doubt of the firm inten- 
tion of both parties religiously to fulfil the terms of their engagement. 
Now the unfortunate Africans whose case is the subject of the pre- 
sens representation, have been thrown by accidental circumstances into 
the hands of the authorities of the United States; and it may probably 
depend upon the action of the Unitcd States government, whether those 
persons shall recover the freedom to which they are entitled, or whether 
they shall be reduced to slavery, in violation of known laws and 
contracts publicly passed, prohibiting the continuance of the African 
slave-trade by Spanish subjects. 

It is under these circumstances, that Her Majesty's government 
anxiously hope that the President of the United States will find himself 
empowered to take such measures in behalf of the aforesaid Africans, as 
shall secure to them the possession of their liberty, to which, without 
doubt, they are by law entitled. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurances of my 

istinguished consideration. 

The Hon. John Forsyth, &c. &c. H. S. Fox. 


WR. FORSYTH TO MR. FOX. 


Department of Stale, Wushinvion Feb. ist, 1841. 

Sia—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
20th ultimo, in which you state that you are instructed to represent to me, 
that the attention of Her Majesty's government has been seriously directed 
to; the case of the negros of the Spanish ship Amistad, with the 


anxious hope that the President of the United States will feel himself 


empowered to take such measures in their behalf as will secure to them 
the possession of their liberty. 

Viewing this communication as an evidence of the benevolence of 
Her Majesty's government, under whicb aspect alone it could be enter- 
tained by the government of the United States, J proceed, by the direc- 
tion of the President, to make in reply afew observations suggested 
by the topics of your letter. The narrative presented therein of the cir- 
cumstances which brought these negros to our shores, is satisfactory 
evidence that Her Majesty's government is aware that their intro- 
duetion did not proceed from the wishes or directions of the government 
of the United States. A formal demand having been made by the Spanish 
minister for the delivery of the vessel and property, including the negros 
on board, the grounds upon which it is based have become the subject of 
investigation before the judicial tribunals of the country, which have not 
yet pronounced their final decision thereupon. You must be aware, sir, 
that the executive kas neither the power nor the disposition to control! the 
proceedings of the legal tribunals when acting within their appropriate 
ee: With regard to the other considerations presented by you 

behalf of the negros of the Ainiskul, I have to remark that it i3 not 
understood that the facts upon which they are founded are admitted by the 
minister of her Catholic Majesty; and this government would with great 
reluctance erect itself into a tribunal, to investigate such questions between 
two friendly sovereigns. If, however, these facts are established, they 
cannot be without their foree and effect in the proper time and place. 
You have doubtless observed, from the correspondence published in a con- 
gressional document, that it is the intention of the Spanish minister to 
restore these negros, should their delivery to his government be ordered, 
to the island of Cuba, whence the vessel in which they were found sailed, 
where they will be placed under the protection of the government of 
Spain. It is there that questions arising under the Spanish laws and 
the treaties of Spain and Great Britain may be appropriately discussed 
and decided; and where a full opportunity will be presented to the govern- 
ment of her Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain, to appeal to the treaty 
stipulations applicable to the subject of your letter. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurances of my 
distinguished consideration. Jonx Forsytu. 

Henry Stephen Fox, Esq., &c. &c. &c. 

THE GLADSTONE SLAVE-TRADE. 
(To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter.) 
Sm—In the admirable speech delivered by the lion. H. F. Young, the 
government secretary in British Guiana, which appeared in your paper of 
the 24th ult., there is one short paragraph which cannot fail to excite 
astonishment, if it do not beget indiguation. Among the estates enume- 
rated by that gentleman as sold, to prove the undiminished value of 
Property in the colony, is Vreed-en-IIunp, the late property of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is thus referred to:. Vreed-en-[loup, £30,000, wrru £2000 
MORE POR THE SERVICES OF THE Coolixs rou TWo YEARS! !” Now, when 
We recollect the circumstances under which these wretched creatures were 
brought to his estate, and their horrible treatment whilst I was in the 
colony, which I was providentially instrumental in bringing to light ; their 
sale, for a period of two years, though in keeping with previous trans- 
actions, appears almost too monstrous to be believed. My object, how- 
ever, in calling attention to the fact, is, to assert the illegality of the sale, 
which can neither be justified by the indentures under which they were 
held by Mr. Gladstone, nor by the laws of the colony; and to call upon 

r Majesty's government to assert the rights of these much injured 
people, by declaring them entitled to their freedom. 

1 an, sir, your’s respectfully, 

London, 22nd March, 1841. Jonn Scosce. 
en ⁵ĩ ͤb ee foes 

Tae UNITED STATES FLAG AND THE SLAVE-TRADE.—The A meine 
Zeitung, in a well drawn article compiled from the English parliamentary 
papers, has diffused throughout Europe tbe facts in relation to the slave- 
trade which throw so much discredit on the United States. The article 
concludes in the following terms:—‘ The false position in which the 
United States have placed themselves, in respect to everything nearly or 
remotely connected with slavery, is such, that in matters of this kind 
neither justice nor decorum is to be expected from them: the President 

ing well aware that the elections depend on slave-holders and slave- 
dealers. How long England will tolerate these wretched subterfuges it 
la difficult to say; but the question will probably become one of a more 
Serious discussion than that which respects the Canadian boundary, for the 
People of England will never allow their government to relax in its efforts 

obtain the Suppression of the slave-trade.” 
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GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


REPORT or THE DEPUTATION APPOINTED TO PRESENT THE ADDRESS 
TO SOVEREIGNS FROM THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 
TO THE SBVERAL AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS FROM FOREIGN 
COURTS RESIDENT IN LONDON. 


: (Continued, ) 


11. February 11th. 

IIis Excellency Baron de GkRs Dohrn, Minister resident, repre- 
senting his Majesty the king of Saxony. 

The deputation were reccived by the minister in a polite and 
affable manner. A copy of the address having been read, and 
the original presented, to be forwarded to his Majesty the king 
of Saxony, the minister expressed himself much gratified in 
having the pleasure of mecting the deputation ; and stated that, 
although his Sovercign had no direct interest in the subjects 
noticed in the address, yet he was persuaded his Majesty would 
fully concur in the just sentiments it expressed, and would readily 
unite in testifying his sense of the evils connected with the un- 
righteous system of slavery and the slave-trade. He assured the 
deputation that he would avail himself of the first opportunity of 
forwarding the address to Dresden, fer presentation to the king. 

12. February lith. 

His Excellency Tuomas Munruy, Esq., Resident Minister for 
the republic of Mexico. ` 

The deputation were received with much openness and courtesy 
by this minister, to whom the address was read, On its being 
handed to him, with a request that he would transmit it to the 
President of the republic of Mexico, he expressed his full concur- 
renee in the sentiments it expressed, and his conviction that it 
would be favourably reccived by the President of the republic. 
Ile likewise reminded the deputation, that one of the first acts of 
the Mexican government had been to extinguish slavery in their 
territories, and that they had constantly employed a portion of the 
small naval force they possessed in attempts to aid the suppression 
of the slave-trade. 

He expressed his regret at the course which the British govern- 
ment had recently pursued in the recognition of the independence 
of Texas, and added, that the Mexican government and people 
may be regarded as pledged coadjutors in any efforts made for the 
universal abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 

13. February 12th. 

His Excellency Count Nomis pe-PotLeu, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from Sardinia. 

After a few introductory remarks, the address was read to his 
Excellency, and a copy presented for transmission to His Majesty 
the king of Sardinia. His Excellency assured the deputation 
that he fully concurred in the sentiments expressed in the address, 
in reference to the twin abominations of slavery and the slave-tradc, 
and he was quite persuaded that it would be most favourably re- 
ceived by his sovereign, to whom he would immediately forward 
it. He inforined the deputation, that the Sardinian government 
have been anxiously and sincerely desirous of using all the in- 
fluence they possess fur suppressing the slave-trade, although they 


‘have no direct interest in the matter; and that, regarding it as 


the duty of every nation professing christianity to unite in efforts 
to annihilate this inhuman traffic, his government have recently 
resolved to adopt further measures to assist in promoting its uni- 
versal extinction. IIe observed, that the sentiments of his nation 
and government on this subject were so generally known, that he 
believed there had been no instance of the Sardinian flag having 
been used by individuals engaged in this disgraceful trade. He 
stated it as his opinion, that the only meuns of effectually de- 
stroying the slave-trade was the universal extinction of slavery ; 
and the deputation understood him to express his regret, that our 
government did not watch with more 9 the ſew ports which 
were now well known to be chiefly the places where the slave 
cargoes are landed, rather than employ so many of their cruizers 
with so little effect on the coast of Africa. 

His Excellency evidently felt a deep interest in the subject, and 
the result of the interview impressed the deputation with the 
gratifying conviction that, in as far as the power or influence of 
the Sardinian government extended, their co-operation might be 
relied on. 

14. February 12th. 

His Excellency Chevalier M. de Montezcsta, resident minister 
from his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the Brazils. 

The address having been read, and a copy having been presented 
to be transmitted to the emperor of the Brazils, his Excelleney 
received it with much courtesy, and entered into a long and inter- 
esting conversation, in the course of which the deputation under- 
stood him to make the following remarks :—He stated the dit- 
culties in the way of the abolition of slavery in the Brazils to be 
two-fold ; first, the degraded condition of the slaves, whom he | 
represented to be idle, immoral, ignorant, and ferocious ; and, 
secondly, the peculiar institutions of the country, which consti- 
tuted every free man a voter so that it would be dangerous to the 
political rights of the community, that so overwhelming and igno- 
rant a portion of the population should be suddenly put in 
possession of the franchise. 

On the first point, the deputation reminded his Excellency 
that his objection to emancipation was preciscly that which had 
been urged by the British West India planters ; but that the 
result had proved how utterly unworthy it was of consideration. 
They dated to him the gratifying fact that, out of the large num- 
ber who had been emancipated iu the British colonics, there was 
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not a solitary case on record of the spirit of revenge having roused 
the negros to murder. or even to assrult, their late masters. 
And, with respect to the ftro- of the Brazilian slaves for frec- 
dom, they showed that the negr.s of St. Lucia, Mauritius, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, were in „ low a state of morals and 
education as those in Brazil, On the second point the deputa- 
tion stated, that they did not make their A to the Brazilian 
government for political rights, but for the natural richts—the 
personal liberty of the negros, and the protection of the law of 
the country, in common with all other oe Persons. 

It is due to his Excellency to state, that, in aply to the obser- 


idea of libelling the character of the negros, and attributed theit 
degradation to slavery, which he termed the plague spot of the 
country, and which he, in common with his government, was 
most anxious to get rid of. Ile not only spoke of the demora- 
lising effects of slavery on those who were subjected to it, but 
also of its terrible re-action on the white population, especially 
the voung ; and, finally, admitted that the dithiculty, in respect to 
the immediate assumption of political rights by the emancipated 
slaves, might be met by arrangements which would net se 8 it 
necessary to alter the constitution of the country. It appeared 
from his Exccllency’s statement, that the libertados, or cmanci- 
ated slaves, could not exercise political rights until after they 
fiad been naturalised ; only thcir children, born free, being entitled 
to the rights of citizenship. 

Mis Excellency then stated, that he was of opinion, with the 
celebrated Jefferson, that the two races—Europeans and Africans 
—could never enjoy equal political rights in the same country. 
He was told in reply, that, however great Mr. Jefferson might 
have been as a statesman, in maintaining such an opinion he had 
overlooked a great fact, namely, the natural identity of the 
human race, whatever might be their diversity of colour; that 
whites and blacks were governed by the same impulses—were 
grateful when justly and generously treated, and W when 
injured and abused 3 and that the enjoyment of equal privileges 
under an impartial government would remove prejudices and 
jealousies, and destroy the antipathy of the whites to the blacks, 
which had its origin in slavery. 

Illis Execlloney admitted the great extent of the slave-trade, 
but did not think the mortality connected with the system of sla- 
very was so great as had been represented. IIe concurred, how- 
ever, with the deputation in believing that the slave-trade could 
never be put down ctrectually, but by the abolition of slavery. 

In the course of his communications his Excellency stated, in 
reply to questions proposed to him, that there had heen several 
insurrections of slaves in the province of Bahia of late vears, and 
that they had been put down by the sword. In reference to the 
Negros in this province ho stated gençrally, that they were a 
powerful and intellectual body of men ; chiefy, he was under- 
stood to say, of the Ossave and Minas nations. Very many of the 
former were able to read and write Arabic, and to solve problems 
in mathematics 5 and those of them who were free were among 
the best merchants in Brazils. Ile stated them to be extremely 
elever in making bargains; and, when once brought under 
engagements, scrupulously punctual and exact in fulfilling them. 

‘he deputation did not fail here to point out the fact, that there 
was more danger in continuing the system of slavery than in abo- 
lishing it, and that man was fit for no other state than that of 
freedom. 

On one other point his Excellency expressed himself decidedly, 
namely, that there was no legal hinderance to emancipation ; that 
the laws were favourable to freedom ; and that negros having the 
means of purchasing their liberty, could compel their masters to 
discharge them upon a fair valuation. 

In conclusion, 15 Excellency said he would be happy to receive 
the Deputation at any time, and communicate any information 
in his power, and that he would transmit the address to his 
sovereign. 

15. February 17th. 

His Execlleney CHR Errexot, ambassador from his Iinpe- 
ral Majesty the Sultan Abdul Medjid, Emperor of the 
Ottomans, &c. 

A letter having been addresse) to his Excelleney, soliciting 
an interview for the Deputation to present the Address from the 
General Anti-slavery Conveution, the following answer has been 
received. 

1, Bryanstane Square, Wrth Fehruary, 1841. 

Sin, —I am directed by the Chebik Effendi. the Ottoman am- 
bassador, to acknowledge the receipt of vonr letter of the 13th 
instant, wherein, by the direction of the committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, you express a wish of confiding 
to his care an Address to nix Majesty the Sultan, passed at the late 
Convention held by that socicty in London. 

„The Ambassador regrets that, under the existing customs and 
usages of Turkey, he could not take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of conveying to his sovercign any document that is not of a 
strictly official nature, and emanating from the government 
where he is accredited. 

J have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

(Signer) Env. Zouraz, 

J. II. Trodgold, L-. &. 


(Ji be cantinned. ) 
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vations which the deputation addressed to him, he disclaimed the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for the Fditor of the In- Reporter should be 
addressed to the Anti-slavery Othee, 27, New Broad Street, London. 
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We are happy to see that the movement of the friends of hu- 
manity in reference to slavery in British India is attracting atten- 
tion in the proper quarter. Two articles have recently appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle, headed with the following question :— 
“ Does slavery exist in Indian!“ Marvellous to say, it is the 
writer's aim to show that it does not exist there, otherwise than as 
a name “to designate a peculiarly affectionate relation between 
master and servant!” For boldness we think these communica- 
tions are almost unparalleled ; but we are very glad of their appear- 
anec, both because they indicate a degree of feeling in quarters where 
we rejoice to see it, and because they will awaken the attention of 
the public more powerfully to the whole subject. A paper in reply 
has subsequently been inserted in the Cheoniele, and appears in 
our columns to-day, and others may probably follow. The docu- 
ments already in existence furnish copious matter for them; but we 
are looking with cagerness fur those further papers which have 
been granted on the motion of Dr. Lushington, and by which the 
question — Does slavery exist in India! will no doubt be answered 
convincingly to all parties. In the mean time, the sensitiveness 
which has been manifested may well encourage the friends of 
humanity in their endeavours. 


eel 


We hastily noticed in our last, the animated, and we are happy 
to say decisive debate, which arose on the subject of slavery in 
the French chamber of deputies, on the 7th instant. To-day we 
heve the pleasure of laying before our readers two letters from 
M. Isambert, by which this important matter will be more fully 
detailed. It will be observed that the first of the two letters was 
written in anticipation of its vecurrence. The sentiments which fell 
from the lips of M. Goubert so offensively on the cars of the colo- 
nists of Martinique, were the simplest dictates of humanity towards 
the slaves. The letters follow. 


Paris, February 26th, 1841. 

Dear Sir, — I avail myself of Mr. Wright's return to England, to send 
vor a copy of a very interesting pamphlet, published in Paris by JI. 
Cabbe Goubert, ex-curé of Fort Royal, Martinique, who ha- been driven 
from that colony in concequtnee of a most christian and touching discourse 
delivered in his capacity and profession as a clergyman, 

An abominable case which has just been decided at Guadeloupe, the 
imprisonment and torture during twenty-two months of a slave in a pri- 
vate dungeon, has furmshed an oecasion of excuing a strong opinion 
against slavery, which authorises such barbarous punishments. 

A parhamentary notice has been given on this subject. We reckon on 
complete succes ; for M. Guizot, principal secretary of state, is favour- 
able to us; and otherwise facts speak so loudly, above all while they con- 
tinue unpunished, that the chamber of deputies, little philanthropic as it 
mar be, cannot withhold its sympathy from us. 

We shall trv at least to obtain the suppression of private dungeons, and 
to give a new impulse to the colonial commission presided over by the 
Duke de Bogle, which has done nothing for eight months but ask 
questions, 

It is said that affairs proceed better in Jamaica. I beg you to send us 
the returns to January, 1841, of the exports from the emancipated colo- 
nies, Whatever may be the result, we shall not be discouraged. 

Accept the surance of my high consideration. 

IsaMDERT, 
Secretary of the French Society for the abolition of slavery. 

J. H. Tredgo'd. Esq. &e. 

Paris, March SIR, 1841. 

Sin,—I have the pleasure of informing you, in the name of all my col- 
leagues, that we had yesterday in the chamber of deputies a spirited, but 
decisive debate on the question of slavery, on occasion of a scandalous 
acqnittal which has taken place in Guadeloupe, in reference to an impri- 
sonument of twenty-two months in a private dungeon. 

The ministry has positively promised to second With all its power the 
commission named last year, and presided over by the Duke de Boglie, 
tor the solution of this great and difficult question. 

It appears that the head of the last cabinet (M. Thiers) had, without 
the ccucurrence of his colleagues, and contrary to the wish of the 
Count de Remnsat, four worthy and faithful colleague in this work, 
in / lirectly endeivoured to throw obstacles in the way of this cogm:ssion. 
M. Guizot on the contrary, explained himself clearly and frankly. He 
showed himself such as you saw him in London, in June last. 

We hope that a project of law, which shall determine the period of 
slavery, will be perfected in the next session. Accept, &e, 

IsamBert, Secretary, &c. 

Our ministry hag just published the accounts returned of the state of 
your emancipate f colonies. It is impartially done. With regard to 
Antigua, the returns are satisfactory in every respect. The documents 
for the mo-t part stop at 1840. If any thing should be published during 
the pre-ent session of parliament, make us acquainted with it. 

The entire press agrees that the last blow, morally, was struck at 
slavery vesterday. i 


J. H. Tre cold. Esq. Kc. 


An interesting sample of the sentiments of the French press on 
this subject. will be found elsewhere in our columns, translated 
* 7 * * . „ 
from /, Esperance, a Parisian journal. We are happy to add, on 


good authority, that a project of law determining the main points 


| ef this great, question is likely to be introduced to the French 


legislature during the present session, 
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In the West India papers last arrived we find an important docu- 

ment in the shape of an extract of a letter from the late governor 
of Sierra Leone to one of his friends at Demerara. It is inserted 
in the Guiana Times, with introductory remarks as follows :— 


A gentleman, to whose kind offices we have been indebted oftener 
than once, has handed us an extract from a letter addressed to one of 
his friends by Governor Doherty, of Sierra Leone. It will be recollected 
that this worthy and intelligent officer's first communication to Lord 
John Russell was written at some date anterior to the middle of the 
year: the following extract, therefore, contains the substance of his 
Excellency’s sounder intormation and later experience, and it is at this 
moment, exceedingly well timed, inasmuch as it has a tendency to correct 
any extravagant notions which might be formed, as to the probable value 
of Sierra Leone as a source of qmigration. 

Sierra Leone, Sept. 18th, 1840. 

“I have had the pleasure to receive your letter of the 10th July, on 
the practicability of procuring field labourers for the West Indies from 
this colony. Within the last eight or ten months, I have heard from 
Mr. Burnley junior, and repeatedly from Mr. Robert Neilson; and, in 
consequence, both in Freetown itself, and during visits to the villages of 
the colony, which are formed by the Jocation of the liberated Africans 
whom you mention, endeavoured to ascertain the sentiments of these 
people with respect to the proposed emigration. I cannot find, however, 
that any of them are disposed to leave Sierra Leone for employment as 
daily labourers, or that they would be disposed to move at all, except on 
an express understanding of their being sent back, should they desire it, 
within two or three vears. They are, for the most part, an active and 
industrious population, fond of employing themselves in barter and trade, 
in which they rise from small beginnings, some of them to great comfort 
and considerable property; and, upon the whole, are in a better condition 
here than I was prepared to find them, or than you and others are 
probably aware of. I am of opinion, therefore, that little could be done 
in procuring volunteers among them; but there is a race of strangers in 
the colony, from the eastward, who are in every respect better adapted 
for bodily labour, who indeed are exclusively emploved here, and on 
board ship, in severe labour, and who could, I think, be induced to go 
over to the West Indies—though neither would they do so, except upon 
an understanding or agreement to be returned within three, four, or five 
years, as might be. These are the Kroomen, of whom you may have 
heard, and they might be procured from this, 1 should think, or from 
their own country; but they never emigrate with tneir families, and their 
object is gain, and to return with it to their native country. You might 
not get many at first; but, if they were well treated, and sent back to 
the Kroo country, numbers would then be likely to offer their services. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me that the best plan that yourself 
and others interested in the matter could do, would be, in the first 
instance, not to rely on any general reports from this, but to send out 
some individual to ascertain the facts on the spot, and to engage volun- 
teers among the Kroomen; he would have the best prospects of success : 
but he might alsq make inquiries among, and offers to, certain classes of 
the liberated Africans. With respect to the mercantile houses you 
request me to name, I will mention those of Mr. William Cole, and Mr. 
Robert Hornel!, with either of whom 1 think you might correspond with 
advantage on finally deciding on the measure. 

“R. Doverry.”’ 

Two points are observable in this communication of Governor 
Doherty. First, that he has ascertained that the liberated 
Africans of Sierra Leone are not sy ei to emigrate as labourers, 
for any remuneration whatever. condly, that he suggests a 
plan for the emigration of the Kroomen, natives of Africa, 
through Sierra Leone. Thjs is a very remarkable proposition to 
come from the governor of a British colony. Is it possible it can 
have obtained the sanction, or can have been submitted to the 
consideration of the home government ? 


WE are sorry to find, that several parts of the West Indies are 
severely suffering by drought. This will, of course, diminish the 
production of sugar, and impede so far the relief which the con- 
sumers of that article so earnestly look for. We are sure, however, 
that Englishmen would not desire that relief at the cost to human 
life and happiness which would be involved in the admission of 
slave grown sugar to the British market. No money price can 
make sugar so dear, as it must be reckoned when it is purchased by 
the uncompensated labour and immeasurable suffering of our 
fellow-ereatures. 


Tux latest accounts from the United States manifest the intense 
interest felt at the date of them in the impending fate of the 
Africans of the Amistad. From a private letter dated New York, 
February 27th, we are favoured with the following :— 


The Amistad case is now being argued in the supreme court at 
‘Washington. Mr. Baldwin, of Newhaven, one of the original counsel, and 
always, I think, the one on whom the main reliance was placed for the 
full preparation of the case, made his argument in the beginning of the 
week, and a most masterly one it is said to have been. John Quincy 
Adams has already spoken two days, about four hours each, and his 
speech of course will be an able one. We have managed to make the 
whole nation look the Amistad captives in the face. The case is, in my 
view, 80 plainly in favour of their being set at full liberty here, that I 
cannot as yet fear that any other result will take place, although in this 
most of our friends differ from me. 


We find, indeed, that, generally, fear much preponderates over 
hope. It is, we suppose, a favourable circumstance, that, by 
delays which have arisen in the hearing of the case, the decision of 
it has been thrown beyond the 4th of March, that is to say, into 
the hands of a new government. All British sense of justice is 
outraged by the pre-judgment of the case in long newspaper 
articles, abounding with pro-slavery virulence and denunciation ; 
the worst of these, too, being written, as is said, by a person of 
no less official importance than Mr. Forsyth, the secretary of state 
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to the Van Buren government. It will be seen with pleasure, 
that the British ministry has interposed its good offices with that 
of the United States on this deeply interesting occasion. We 
trust Lord Palmerston will yet ask himself the question, whether 
there is nothing more that he can do. 

Since writing the above, we have received the New York Journal 
of Commerce, containing Mr. Leavitt’s notes of the proceedings 
before the supreme court ; but we have not room for extracts. 


Wr take from a letter of the correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, a e again 1 the carrying on of the slave- 
trade under the flag of Greece. May we be permitted to recom- 
mend to all persons who have any real knowledge on this subject 
to put it into the form of specific facts? Nothing else can become 
matter of investigation; and we have the recent promise of the 
Greek minister in this country that any specific allegation shall 
be inquired into. The extract we give below says that a case 
occurred “when Lord Powerscourt was at Syra:“ but when 
was Lord Powerscourt at Syra? What was the name of the 
vessel! The Maltu Times will of course give circulation to the 
declaration of Prince Mavrocordato, that, on the deck of a Greek 
vessel, as on the soil of Greece, no person is a slave, but is ipso 
facto free. The following is the extract: 


I had almost forgotten to call your attention again to the open way 
in which the siave-trade is carried on in Greek vessels, and after England 
has spent so many millions to abolish it. Lord Powerscourt openly said 
in society here, that, when he was at Syrathe other day, there was a 
Greek vessel in that port with one hundred black slaves on board, most 
of them women, and naked to the waist! His lordship was performing 
quarantine in his yacht, and the slaver was moored near his vessel. Can- 
not our navy interfere to put anend to this infamous traffic, carried on 
openly under the flag of independent Greece ? 


We direct attention to a paper ina preceding column, under the 
head of (rab Island. The subject to which it relates is 
of great importance, and is well deserving of attention in the 
high quarters to which it has been introduced. We should have 
been gratified if the answer of Lord Palmeston had indicated a 
more thorough appreciation of its merits. 


WE need scarcely direet attention to the extracts we have made 
from the report on the Indian Coolie trade. It will be found 
amply to justify all the steps which have been taken in opposition 
to it; and we should suppose it will lay the matter finally at rest: 


— 


— 


— — — 


EXPORTATION OF HILL COOLIES. 
It will be recollected that, in the parliamentary 5 of 
last ya frequent reference was made to an official inquiry insti- 
tuted by the government of India respecting the exportation of 
Coolies, and a consequent report, not then received in this country, 
but indispensable to any satisfactory proceniti: This document, 
so highly important and so loudly called for, has at length arrived, 
and has been printed by order of the House of Commons. 

It appears that, on the Ist of August, 1858, the secretary to 
gorenari wrote to T. Dickens, Esq., the Rev. H. J. Charles, 

- Dowson, Esq., Major Archer, Russomoy Dutt, Esq., and J. D. 
Grant, Esq., C. S., intorming them that the deputy governor had 
selected them as a committee, to investigate the alleged abuses 
of the system of Coolie exportation, The committee commenced 
thcir operations on the 22nd of August, between which period and 
the 14th of January, 1839, they held not less than fifty sittings, 
and examined between thirty and forty witnesses, besides carrying 
on a considerable correspondence. The report is signed by only 
three of the gentlemen, who constituted the committee; 
Major Archer having left Calcutta pending the inquiry, and 
Messrs. Grant and Dowson differing in opinion on some points. We 
extract the following passages :— 


9. We conceive it tohe distinctly proved beyond dispute, that the Coolies 
and other natives exported to Mauritius and elsewbere were ( generally 
speaking) induced to come to Calcutta by misrepresentation and deceit, 
practised upon them by native crimps styled dufadars and arkotties, em- 
ployed by European and Anglo-Indian undertakers and shippers, who 
were mostly cognizant of these frauds, and who received a very considers 
able sum per head for each Coolie exported. 

10. That, if the natives in the interior, Hill Coolies or others, had been 
distinctly made aware that they were to go beyond seas to a great distance, 
and to remain absent for five years, it is probable that not one, or at least 
that very few, would have been induced to take such an engagement, 

11, That the Coolies seem generally to have been induced, by the duf- 
fadars aud others employed in that business, to come to Calcutta, by being 
persuaded that they should find employment as peons under the Company, 
work on the public roads, or as gardeners, porters, &c. 

12. That, in the case of the Hill Coolies especially, and in many other 
instances, the parties were really incapable of understanding the nature of 
the contracts they were said to have entered into, even when an oppor- 
tunity of explanation bad been afforded apparently sufficient for the purpose, 

13. That, in despite of the regulations of 1837, and the interference of 
the police, an impression was successfully created snd maintained up to 
the date of the suspension of the trade among the Coolies, that they would 
be liable to penal consequences if they expressed dissatisfaction at being 
sent on board ship; and this seems to have induced tbem, both previous 
to their departure and their re. urn, to suppress the mention of their grieve 
ances wherever they conceived themselves interrogated by government 
officers. 

14, That kidnapping prevailed to a very considerable extent ; and that 
the Coolies, while kept in Calcutta itself and its neighbourbool, were 
actually in astate of close imprisonment. 
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15. That, notwithstanding the existence of these practices of kidnapping 
and illegal imprisonment, to a very great extent within the local limits of 
Calcutta itself, the police authorities of the town do not seem to bave been 
well-informed of the facts; and it is certain that, whatever measures were 
adopted, such measures were completely ineffectual as a check upon these 
abuses, 

16. That the advance, as it was called, of six months’ wages, seems to 
have Leen real as far as the planter wishing to import Coolies was con- 
cerned, snd nominal as far as the Coolie was concerned. The planter paid 
the whole money, yet the Coolie received but little or nothing, until Ser- 
jeant McCann’s interference. His mode of adjusting the accounts between 
the Coolie and the agent, or person that shipped the Coolies, was, in all 
cases, to allow the latter to retain twenty rupees of the money of each 
Coolie, out of which the trifling articles of clothing and utensils furnished 
to him were paid; the charges of Mr. Hughes, and other intermediate and 
subordinate crimps, such as the duffadars and arkotties; and lastly, the 
charge of Serjeant McCann himself. This system of nominal allowances 
to the Coolie was a source of fraudulent and dishonest gain to all the sub- 
ordinate agents engaged in the export; and it is certuin that, if advances 
were forbidden, the prop and mainstay of the Coolie trade, as heretofore 
carried on, would be at once removed. It will be observed, that, of the 
different parties engaged in the procuring and shipment of Coolies, not 
one tendered the production of his accounts. 

17. That the legislative enactments and regulations of police made and 
passed for the prevention of ahuses and due regulation of the trade in Cal- 
cuttu, were of very little effect when enforced at all; for, though it appears 
that some amelioration was effected after the Act of 1837, yet the foregoing 
well-established facts abundantly bear out the general conclusion. We 
may further remark, that it has been proved by the evidence of Captain 
Rapson, that, out of 356 Coolies which he carried to Mauritius in the 
Sophia in October, 1856, only 140 were embarked while the ship he com- 
manded was at ber moorings, and the rest (that is to say, very nearly 
two-thirds) during her progress down the river, and without any pass 
or permit from the police at all. The only inference to be drawn is, that 
the laws and regulations of Calcutta restrictive of the illegal export of 
Coolies, can be evaded to any extent the shipper and captain may choose, 
and this with the utmost ease and impunity. 

18. It may be further inferred, that the laws and police regulations of 
Mauritius were not of much greater practical atility in restraining the 
illegal importation of Coolies, because, if strictly observed, the greater 
number of the Coolies carried by Captain Rapson in the Sophia must have 
been sent back, as shipped against the restrictive laws and regulations of 
Calcutta, of which the Mauritius police authorities were, as already ob- 
served, previously made aware; but it appears from Captain Rapson’s 
deposition, that they were all received and divided equally among the 
planters. l 

19, It further appears, from the evidence of the native witnesses taken 
as a Whole, and atter all due allowance made for a habit of exaggeration 

revalent among Bengalees and Hindoostanees, that the local police of the 

interior of Mauritius was not very accessible to complaints; that the 
regulations of the plantations are such as closely to resemble imprisonment 
within their boundaries, and that the magistrates of the interior ara not very 
cordially disposed to enforce those provisions of the contract inserted for 
the advantage of the Coolie. 

20. lt further appears (although the despatches of the Mauritius to the 
Bengal Government would seem to make it doubtful whether these persons 
were imported in French vessels) to be distinctly proved by Mr. Dowson's 
evidenee, that, since this export trade in Coolies from India to Mauntius 
began, more Coolies were exported from Pondicherry than from Calcutta 
and other Indo-British ports, or at least as many, and great numbers from 
Madras to a French colony in which slavery prevails. It follows that all 
„„ and restrictive measures adopted merely in British ports are 

ut of comparatively small utility, and will, if they should prove effective 
in any great degree, end in driving’ the trade to foreign ports, if Mauritius 

or the West Indies are permitted to receive Coolies from them, as well as 
from our own. 

21. The hardships ard miseries endured by the Coolies in the passage to 
Mauritius are proved to hare been very great, under the most favourable 
circumstances, and with the most humane commanders, acquainted with the 
language and manners of the natives; the mortality from drowning and 
other causes was most serious. We are fully persuaded, that, if the emi- 
gration to Demerara and the West Indies were permitted, the mortality in 
the voyages, taken together, would not fall much short of 10 per cent. on 
the numbers exported. 

22. It uppears in evidence that no restraint has at any time existed on 
the emigration of women, yet very few have gone. The Mauritius govern- 
ment has reully been desirous that they should be sent; but we think it may 
be fairly inferred that the planters have not. The result of the emigration 
that has already taken place has been most disastrous to the families of 
those who have emigrated ; and it is shown by the memorandum furnished 
to the Landholders’ Society, by Mr. Taylor, that the districts of Bancoorah 
apd Maunbhoom have been burdened with a vagrant and mendicant popu- 
lation of paupers, composed of the deserted families of emigrant Coolies. 

23. On the subject of the condition of the Coolies in Mauritius, there 
is contradictory evidence. Mr. Onslow, of the Medras Civil Service, the 
Rev. Mr. Garstin, Dr. Wise, Captains Mackenzie and Rayne, (all unex- 
ceptionable witnesses in point of good faith, character and veracity) bear 
testimony to their healthy appearance and their apparent contentment, and 
seem to consider them as improved in condition. The natives, however, 
who have returned, with the exception of one Ramdeen, gave evidence the 
other way. It must he admitted, on such questions, these persons, however 
ignorant, are really the best judges. ‘The European gentlemen would, 
from their own position in society, and their natural dispositions, a$sociate 
probably only with planters of the superior classes and of humane tempers, 
whose treatment of their Coolie labourers would, it may be reasonably 
presumed, be liberal and considerate. And, when an opinion is pro- 
nounced that the condition of a Coolie is bettered at Mauritius, it should be 
first ascertained what that condition was in India, and what is the condition 
of his wife aud children, or those of his family dependent upon him, when 
left behind. Any benefit derived from the superiority of climate at Mau- 
ritus or elsewhere, may, we think, very reasunably be put out of question, 
as a mere European notion. It is clear, however, that, if the contracts be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith, the individual Coolie temporarily betters 
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his condition by emigrating to Mauritius, because he gets higher mone 
wages, and food and clothing found him beside, though he has to w 
harder than in India. But it is clear also from. the evidence, that the con- 
tracts, generally speaking, are not fulfilled by the planters. The conclu- 
sion of our minds from the whole evidence is, that these contracts have 
been strictly and Jiterally fulfilled in no instance. Under good masters, 
there may be substantia) fulfilment in good faith, as far as the circumstances 
of the island, in respect of imports of the kind of food stipulated for,- 

rmit, an equivalent being provided when the thing stipulated for cannot 
be afforded. In the majority of cases, however, there is nothing like 
kind of performance sbown ; but, on the contrary, rice, and salt, and cloth- 
ing, seem to be all that the Coolies do actually receive from bed masters ; 
snd no money wages at all seem to be paid in the majority of instances. 


The committce subsequently advert to the question of resuming 
the “trade” in Coolies, on which they express themselves in the 
following decided terms :— 

27. We are thoroughly and intimately persuaded, from our knowled 
of this country, of the working of judicial and police establishments in 
the interior and in Calcutta itself, of the character of the natives, and of 
those classes of persons who would engage actively in promoting the 
export of Coolies here, and whom government would be compelled to 
employ in the practical supervision of the details of all regulations to 
prevent abuse, whether in the interior or in Calcutta, that scarcely any 
human precaution would avail to prevent a repetition of abuses, How- 
ever, abuses quite as gross as those which have already ‘prevailed, in 
despite of the acts and regulations 5 passed, might perbaps be ren- 
dered rare. But no system, we are firmly convinced, would ever suffice 
completely to counteract the tricks and falsehoods that would be resorted 
to in India by the duffadars, urkotties, and other persons engaged in similar 
avocations, 

28. We are also convinced that no regulations, nor even any such as we 
have subsequently pointed out as absolutely necessary, would after all, in 
practice, suffice to secure tbe emigration or export of a due proportion of 
women, or an emigration by families. The interests of all classes of 
private persons concerned as exporters or importers are against it, and 
they will always operate more successfully than any laws or regulations that 
can be devised. Besides, it appears to be contrary to the general Asiatic 
character, and opposed to the feelings and prejudices of even the lowest 
classes, to emigrate with their women or families. There ere thousands of 
Chinese emigrants at Singapore, and hundreds of thousands, we might 
even estimate by millions, in Siam, Java, Borneo, Manilla, and the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago ; of women there are few or none. Certainly, 
the laws of China do, as it is said, prohibit the emigration of women; but 
as they equally prohibit the emigration of men, tbe true reason of the 
rarity of female cmigrants must be sought for elsewhere ; and it will be 
be found in tbe jealousy and prejudices of Asiatics with regard to the 
female sex, in the want of due accommodation for women in maritime 
emigration, and in the extreme poverty of the emigrants, which leads them 
to abandon all family ties as an incumbrance, which, unable to bear at home, 
they are doubly unwilling to sustain abroad. 

21). We doubt, moreover, whether any regulations in the island of 
Mauritius will suffice to secure the strict and just performance of any 
contracts. Of the state of things in the West Indies we are uninformed 
by evidence. Further, we think, that no contracts really as just and bene- 
ficial to the Coolie as they ought to be would be entered into, if the regula- 
tions were so enforced as that a near approach were made towards a strict 
enforcement of performance. 

30. We are convinced, in fine, that no laws or regulations likely to be 
passed, short Of making the whole land and sea transport of Coolies 
government services, superintended by government officers and medical 
men, will suffice to prevent great misery and distress, even on this side of 
the Cape; and that, if West Indian voyages be permitted, the waste of 
human life and misery that will fall on the Coolies exported under the 
nume of free lubourers, will approach to those inflicted on the negro in 
the middle passage by the slave-trade. The numbers of Coolies exported 
to Demerara, Berbice and Essequibo, to Trinidad, Jamaica, and the West 
India islands generally, would probably be very great; the cost of the 
voyage there and back would be very heavy, particularly if short terms of 
contract were enforced, and the impossibility of preventing exportation 
(whether professedly regulated or merely illicit) from foreign European 
ports and native territories in India complete, We think the latter consi- 
deration quite decisive against the expediency of re-opening the trade, 
when we reflect that, in addition to Danish, there are Portuguese and 
French ports and territories, from which a very large exportation could 
easily be organized. A prohibition to receive Coolies into British colonies 
in foreign vessels, might no doubt be enforced, but the exportation to foreign 
colonies could not be checked, except by ‘long negotiations, if it were 
once begun, and our government would have no reason to urge for remon- 
strance or interference that could not be answered by a 1 to its 
own example, and on the general and abstract principles, that it is always 
an advantage to all countries where lahour is dear, to import it from those 
where labour is cheap; and that it is the right of all men to trade in free- 
labour, and especially of bim whose only property is his capacity to 
labour, to sell that commodity to the best profit. 

31. It seems to us that the permission to renew this traffic would wesken 
the moral influence of the British government throughout the world, and 
deaden or utterly destroy the effect of all future remonetrances and nego- 
trations respecting the slave-trade ; and this effect would eneve, however 
stringent, minute, or restrictive, might be the regulations framed to check 
abuses. Regulations would be met by other regulations, specious and un- 
objectiorable in form ; the difference would be in the execution and in the 
good faith of the framers. 

32. Moreover, we think, as fur as India is concerned, the supreme 
government and the government of each presidency, would be harassed by 
the occurrence of political disputes with the governments of foreign pos- 
sessions, in addition to the Jabours of the watchful superintendence which 
would be required to be exercised, even by the supreme exe cutive authority 
itself from time to time, over all the departments and executive officers 
employed in carrying into effect the laws and regulations intended to 
prevent abuse. 


The report concludes with a statement of regulations which the 


committee would deem necessary, if ever the Coalie trade should 
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befrenewed. Into these we need not enter at present; suffice it 
to say, that they differ vastly frem the provisions of the Colonial 
P Act. The committee candi y state that they framed 
their suggestions, “not without a hope” that, if they should be 
adopted, “the trade would be abandoned as unprofitable by all 
ies now in it. l 
We learn from the report, that, of the six gentlemen who com- 
posed the committee, two were “favourable to the trade, and one 
actually engaged in it.“ These, no doubt, are the two dissidents. 
One of them, Mr. 3 a ex resed his views in a minute 
tothe report. He describes it as ‘a case got up against 
the Mauritius interests, in a spirit of the most reckless 8 
oni 1 This is the Coolie trader, beyond question; and staunch 
to the last. 


Colonial & Foreign Tntelligente. 


UNITED STATES. 
Movement m Kxrrucxr. [From the Free American.] I have 
gathered from various sources an account of a very deeply interesting discus- 
sion on the subject, which has recently taken place in this noblest of the slave 
states. It is evident that slavery cannot long endure such assaults upon 
it. Indeed, as the slave-holders of Kentucky are not more than one in 
eight of the legal voters, it evidently requires nothing but an impulse and 
union of action to ensure its immediate overthrow. The colonization 
scheme is a great hinderance in the way. For, although it has no influence 
for good, and secures very little pecuniary support, its speculations on 


the . of the two races living harmoniously together have 
befogged the minds of not a few bf her statesmen, so that they do not see 
the almost self-evident truth, that, as a free labour community, Kentucky 
cannot bear the loss of a single labourer. She will need 200,000 more within 
two after slavery is overthrown. But to return to the debate. 

The occasion of it was this. Kentucky, like other of slave-states, had 
sent large numbers of her useless slaves into the extreme south for sale, 
from 1835 to 1838, for which long credits were given, as in other cases. 

quantities of produce, bagging, hemp, and cattle, &c., had likewise 
been sold in the same manner, on the same terms. This debt, to the 
amount of three to five millions, has never been paid. As a means of 
securing re-payment to some extent, and at the same time of strengthen- 
ing the slave interest, which had been very much weakened by the large 
export of slaves, the party in favonr of the perpetuation f slavery pro- 
posed to repeal the law which probibits the farther introduction of slaves 
into the state, so as to get back the slaves sold, and many more, in payment 
of their southern debts, and so increase the number of slaves, and the 
waning influence of the slave interest. e 

At the last election the question was, to a considerable extent, 
made a test at the polls, in the election of members of the state legislature. 

In one of the representative districts, Mr. Cassius M. Clay, a cousin of 
Hon. Heary Clay, and Mr. Robert Wickliffe, jun., were the opposing 
candidates. Wickliffe, a virulent slaveite, in a stump speech, of which a 
sketch was afterwards published, violently assailed Clay as an opposer of 
slavery, and of the repeal of the law so obnoxious to the slavery party. 
Mr. Clay published an able reply. The subject has been freely discussed 
in the papers, and subsequently in the legislature. The merits of the 
whole syatem of slavery were examined by some speakers on both sides. 
Nor has the discussion ceased since the rejection of the repealing law by 
a decisive majority. Slavery in Kentuoky has not long to live. 


POLITICAL ACTION: THE CENSUS, [From a private Letter. ] 
“ New York, February 27, 1841. 

“Tam satisfied that what the abolitionists have been doing ‘has not been 
in vain. The popular mind is deeply imbued with our principles. The 
legi is now in session. The nine months’ slave-law of this state will I 
think be repealed ; and I would not be greatly surprised if the 
sition to extend the electivé franchise to the coloured people should also 
succeed. There are now the only remaining vestiges of slavery in 
this state, The 7000 who adhered to their principles at the election of 
pona and vice-president have done wonders for the cause. In the 

states, abolitionists, and their principles and objects, are treated with 
more than at any time heretofore. I feel well convinced, if we 
had cast 50,000 votes ay, or even 20,000, it would have been looked 
8 ede sealing the fate of slavery. As it is we have no cause to 


ropo- 


“ There have been very interesting discussions on the slavery subject in 
the legislature of Kentucky this winter: so there has been in the legis- 
lature of this state, arising out of a demand made by the governor of Vir- 
ginia on our government, for the delivery to the former of three men, 
charged in Virginia with having stolen a slave. Our governer has taken 
high ground, and will maintain it, and the people will sustain him in it. I 
am inclined to believe that the 7 000 will remain firm, and that they will 

accessions to their ranks. You may have noticed in the Eman- 

cipater, thet there is to be a national convention in this city in May, in re- 
ference to the next presidential election (1844). I think it will be well 
attended, unless the present hard times, so far as money matters are con- 
cerned, should continue, and that it will command great respect from the 
political parties. The census of last year shows the south to be in a state 
of almost going to pieces. Their white population has increased but little 
Comparatively; even their slaves have fallen from 150, 000 to 250, 000 
below what their number was expected to be. I can account for it setis- 
y in no other way than that which is most injurious to the humanity 

of the elave-holtiers. Texas I do not suppose has received a greater num- 
ber of slaves from the United States, than have been illicitly introdaced 
into the latter from Africa and the West Iudies. The fugitives to Canada 
and the free states will affect the result but little. Our planters, I fear, 
have added another dreadful item to their bloody list. The Georgians have 
hed a controversy with Maine for the last three years, growing out of the 
escape of a slave from the former, in a vessel belonging to Maine. The 
captain and mate of the vessel were indicted, but the governors of Maine 
(iro, one of each party) refused to give them up on the demand of the 
The Georgians, of course, threatened heavy vengeance. A 

T ago the house of representatives passed s bill, imposing a quarantine 
of 100 days on oll vessels from Maine, (a thing they had no constitutional 


ight to do) and inflicting severe penalties for violating it; but the senate 
rejected it. This winter both houses passed the bill, but the governor has 
failed to ratify it: so itis no law. The south is, in my opinion, from this 
time, rapidly to lose its influence in the political affairs of the country. The 
free states, looking at their increase in population—their growth in im- 
provement, and in everything that constitutes the power of states, are evi- 
dently beginning to pluck up courage, and rather to look down with con- 
tempt on the comparative insignificance of the south. The low price of 
cotton, and the low price of slaves, has a powerful effect against the south. 
How I do wish you could just now give a finishing blow to our saith 
by a two years’ supply of cotton from India! I really think it would 
the means of suddenly dissolving the slave-system here. If slaves should 
become unprofitable, and be considered an encumberance, the slave-holders 
would soon be regarded as the most hateful beings on earth.” 


CHANGE OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT.—Among the numerous proofs of 
a remarkable change of public sentiment in favour of Anti-slavery dis- 
cussion, we are highly gratified in perceiving that Cincinnati, Ohio, here- 
tofore a stronghold of pro-slavery sentiment, has now fairly redeemed 
herself,“ as the Philanthropist expresses it, from the disgrace inflicted 
on her by the mob-meeting of 1836, and the abhorrence meeting of 1839.“ 
On the 5th of January a public meeting was held at the court-house, to 
consider the subject of slavery and the slave-trade in the district of Colum- 
bia, and the gag-resolves of Congress. Some highly respectable citizens, 
not heretofure connected with anti-slavery associations, attended the 
meeting, and took an active part in its proceedings. American and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 


THE scHOONER CATHARINE has been condemned by Judge Thomp- 
son. The vessel was built for the slave-trade in Baltimore, and owned 
by R. P. Allen and John Henderson, of that city. It was sold by their 
agent in Havana to the well known slave-trading firm of Pedro Martinez 
and Co. Some difficulty, however, occurred, and the bargain fell through. 
The vessel was then sold to Don Tiran, another slave-merchant, the money 
payable when the vessel was delivered at Bona, on the African coast, 
She sailed under a charter to one Thrasher, with an American captain and 
crew, sufficient to navigate her as a trader, but not as a slaver. A large 
Spanish and Portuguese crew was on board as ers! A slave-deck 
ready to put up, and all the conveniences for a cargo of slaves, were stowed 
in the hold. The vessel was consigned to J. Peviera, a merchant and 
slave-trader on the coast. She was captured by a British vessel before 
reaching the coast, and sent to the United States for trial. An unsigned 
paper was found on the person of the captain, directing him, in case a 
man-of-war boarded him, to take command with the American crew, “all 
the others to be passengers.” From a reference to the instructions, it 
would seem that Thomas Wilson and Co., of Baltimore, were interested 
in the results of the voyage. The decision of the judge embraces these 
points. The Act of congress forbids the employment of American vessels 
in the slave-trade—Ibid. 


Tue late proceedings of the British government on the subject of 
slavery, are thus sorely noticed in the late warlike report presented to 
the senate of the United States. 

„We have other points of difference with Great Britain, which add 
interest to every question that arises between us at present. She has 
recently seized our vessels, and exercised a power involving the right 
of search, under the pretext of suppressing the foreign slave-trade, which, 
if persevered in, will sweep our commerce from the coast of Africa, and 
which is incompatible with our rights as a maritime power. She has 
recently, in her intercourse with us, refused indemnity and denied our 
rights to property, on a subject-matter vital to near one-half the states of 
this confedergcy, and which, considering her military position at Bermuda, 
and her growing power in the West Indies, is of the last importance to 
our national independence.” 


BRAZIL. 
Tue following extract of a circular from the minister of foreign affairs to 
the ambassadors and consuls in Europe, published in the Jornal do Com- 
mercio of the 7th of January last, shows that the government are taking 
measures for the abolition of slavery in that empire. 

“ Whereas the imperial government should employ all means within its 
reach to promote within this empire the moral and material improvements 
of which a new, vast, and rich country is susceptible, and where eve 
thing that can contribute to its prosperity and future grandeur is but in ita 
beginning, or has still to be created, it is my duty to recommend to your 
zeal various objects, making at the same time some observations which 
may guide you to contribute on your part, in that quarter ut the world 
where you reside, towards the purposes which this guvernment has pro- 
posed to itself. You, as well as any reflecting politician, in looking atten- 
tively and with earnestness to the futurity of our country, cannot but 
acknowledge that its progress must be languid, and that this empire cannot 
reach the power and greatness for which it appears to be destined, if we 
do not earnestly think on, and make every possible effort for, calling to us 
the greatest possible number of free and 5 settlers. 

„Our immense forests and extensive navigable rivers, our varied 
nataral products, are so many, which, if turned to account by the repid 
increase of a free and industrious population, will give us rank and 
respect amongst other nations, while with slave labour (the farther im 
tation of which is even henceforth impeded by solemn treaties which 
government, from duty and from principle, must maintain), this coun 
will never be able to near such nations in industry and civilization ; nor ig 
it necessary to ponder on the perils which the empire would run for the 
future, exposed then to become a prey to some powerful nation having a 
redundant population, if perchance, as is no more possible, the introduction 
of Africans, licitly or illicitly, were to continue, in a century in which all 
civilised nations have given themselves the hand to put down the slaye- 
trade, and to establish daily more vigorous measures to attain this end. 

“* Seeing these truche, a committee of the house of deputies presented 
last session a peat of law, which, as yet, could not pass for want of 
time, but which, no doubt, will be adopted in 1841, providing means for 
promoting a free emigration to this country, and which in its preamble 
makes reflections tending to destroy the projudices of most of our planters. 
This project and the said reflections I remit to you, that you may order 
them to be published in the journals of the country where you reside. 
because they are also calculated to meet those prejudices which reign in 
Europe against Brazil, and to invite a spontaneous emigration. 
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“ When we make a comparison between the numbers aunually emigra- | 
ting from Europe to the United States, and the few coming to this country, 
we cannot but think that this great difference is owing to such prejudices. | 

„A most fertile soil, a pleasant and healthy climate, and infinite natural | 
productions, would, no doubt, invite emigration, if such erroneous impres- | 
sions were removed; the more so, as it is certain that no industrious and 
quiet foreigner has ever sought means of subsistence in Brazil without 
finding it, and almost genefally abundance and riches even, and protection 
from government, and friendship from the people, who cannot be said 
to be otherwise than hospitable. | 

It being decidedly anomalous tbat a free government, trying to attract 
free labourers to the country, should employ in its arsenals, workshops, or 
many of its public works, any workmen that are slaves, government has 
already probibited and stopped the employment of such bondsmen in most 
of the public establishments; but since we suffer a very great want of | 
handicraftsmen, and particularly of carpenters, masons, ship-carpenters, | 
smiths, paviours, and locksmiths ; it becomes highly necessary that you | 
should employ every means for disposing these kind of people to come 
and settle in Brazil.” 

To this we are enabled to add, that, in January last, above 500 hired 
slaves of various trudes were discharged from the navy yard at Rio; and 
that circulars were issued by the ministers of war and marine, directing 
the same to be done at the arsenals of Bahia and Pernambuco, ! 


MAURITIUS. ! 
Frox our file of the Cerneen we learn that Sir Lionel Smith is far from 
finding his government a bed of roses, Some planters of the districts of | 
Pamplemcusses and Riviere du Rempart having addressed a letter to him, 
alleging that they were“ reduced to a deplorable condition in consequence 
of the insubordination of the Indians,” his Excellency directed the follow- 
ing repiy:— 


' 


“ Colonial Secretary's Office, 23rd November, 1840. 

« Ginitemen—Ilis Excellency, the Governor, bas received your 
meniorial under date the 15th instant, setting forth the relaxed state of 
discipline and disorder which prevails among the Indian labourers in this 
island, and praying that prompt means of repression may be adopted. 

“ His Excellency has directed me to express to you bis extreme regret 
at the evils therein complained of, and to offer to you the assurance of his 
willingness to do every thing in his power to check and control, so far as 
the Jaw will admit, any spirit of disorder which may unbappily exist 
amongst the labouring population. 

‘With tbis view bis Excellency bas directed the stipendiary magis- 
trates to proceed to the estates of the several gentlemen who have signed 
the memorial, there to warn the labourers of the obligations under which 
they are bound to theiremployers, and of the danger they incur by any 
breach of their engagements, 

“His Excellency has directed me to add, that, as soon as he shall have 
returned from Mabcbourg, he will attend ut the Powder Mills, on a day 
of wich due notice will be given to you, to speak to such of your 
labourers ns you may send there, and, with the mogistrates, endeavour to 
indiuce them to pursue a better course ot conduct. 

“ have the korar to be, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

“ G. F. Dien, Colonial Secretary.” 

Disorders having broken out on Mr. Cordouan’s estate, in the district of 
Plaines Wilhelms, the governor proceeded thither to make investigation. 
“ Arrived upon the spot, his Excellency summoned to his presence every 
Indian on the establishment, and, aided by an interpreter, severally inter- 
rogated them. Some of them having complained that the quantity of salt 
fish meted out to them was short of the weight specified in their engage- 
ments, Sir Lionel Smith, at the solicitation of Mr, Cordouan himself, caused 
several bundles, selected at hazard out of the store in which the provisions 
of the labourers are kept, to be weighed before him ; and the result was, 
that tl.ev not only proved to weigh more than was asserted by the Indians, 
but that they eren exceeded the weight prescribed by the agreement passed 
between them and their employer.” 

So says the Cerneen ; but it says nothing of those other compluints 
which, doubtless, must have been forthcoming on so serious an ocension, 
and ot those rebukes which his Excellency may have found it necessary, 
for aught that appears, to administer to Mr. Cordounn, The Cerneen 
makes it matter of complaint that Sir Lionel bas issued a circular, directing 
the stipendiary magistrates to make * periodical visits to the different 
estates in their jurisdiction to receive the complaints of the servants 
against their masters:“ a measure evidently adopted because the masters 
made such a clamour when their servants carried their complaints to the 
magistrates. The spiritot the Cerneen may be judged of by the following 
sentence :—'* Will sir Inonel Smith persist in bis illusion, and refuse to 
convince himself by the evidence of his own senses, that the cluss 
which, on his arrival at Mauritius, he supposed to constitute a population of 
saints and martyrs, is for the most part composed of the very dregs of the 
principal towns of India, whom the state of helplessness to which we 
were reduced, and that alone, induced us to accept as a boon 2?” 


FRANCE. 

Ou Saturday last M. Lacrosse put some questions to the ministers, 
respecting a particular occurrence which involves the whole question of 
slavery. It related toa colonist, who, after having confined a negress in 
a private dungeon for. twenty-two months, without cither air or light, 
was not only acquitted on his trial, but was carried in triumph by the 
free population of the colony ! 

The debate which arose on this subject proves that the question of the 
abolition of slavery is already decided in, the public mind. Nothing re- 
mains but to determine the manner in which it shall be accomplished ; 
and, if anything is astonishing, it is that it should still exist. There are 
enormities which cease to excite attention, because they are so common: 
war and slavery are of this class. The former is justified, even when it 
is aggressive and unjust, by a pretext drawn from the necessity af self- 
defence: but slavery! slavery! what sophism can justify this? We give 
a calm and simple view of the subject. 

Some men who declare that they have no greater blessing than liberty, 
obtain other men to make slaves of them; men whose whole laws rest 
on the principle that duties and privileges all emanate from justice, act on 
this principle, we have no law but force! Their whole life is spent in 
defemiing their own liberty and rights, and in violating the liberty and 
rights of others; and this deliberately, without remorse, in the name of 
justice, and invoking humanity! They assert that the negros are mnch 


more happy in being their slaves, and in being certainly provided for, than 
in being tree, and having to get their living; that, if they were not slaves 
to them, they would be so to some one else.— We are indignant at such 
language. We feel that such men cannot be reasoned with; unless it be 
by applying to themselves the whip which they inflict on their human 
beasts ot burden, or by subjecting these gentle colonists, and their philan- 
thropic delegates, for one year, to the toil and torture they impose on 
their proteges. 

You give me favours? may the slave say to them; but, for my part, 1 
want none of your favours, I want my liberty. You understand my 
interest better than myself? Perhaps so; but let me manage my own 

airs. Keep your favours to yourselves; and, as I want nothing from 
you, do you take nothing from me. I want to be unhappy, wretched 
miserable, if J please; this is no concern of yours. 
own; my limbs, my time, my life, my liberty ! 

Slavery is a crime; nothing less. The divine law punished the man- 
stealer with death; and if the colonist has not gone to the cvast of Africa 
to commit the robbery, he is at least the receiver of stolen goods. Now 
vur Jaws puuish the latter crime equally with the former. What can the 
inhabitants of the old world do, then, against the new, chargeable with 
depriving of their liberty millions of their fellow-creatures? Renounce 
und terminate our relations with them, just as we should act towards 
thieves and receivers. France, certainly, will not be slow to abolish 
slavery in her colonics. A commission is charged with this question. 
But will not other nations continue after her implicated in this erime; 
and the greatest among them, one which, on so many accounts possesses 
our sympathies, will not she continue to consume millions of lives in 
slavery? Why should not the European powers take up the cause of 
humanity, and place the culpable ones without the pale of nations? 
When the rights of humanity are so mamiestly and so flagrantly 
violated. does not our simple character as men entit!e us to interpose on 
behalf of the oppressed? Í think it dces. I should like, then, that by 
persuasion, if possible. or, if necessary, by suspended relations, Europe 
should conduct the entire continent of America to the abolition of slavery. 
It might not require more than the privation of one of our products to 
constrain her to it. 

It is not ouly nations, however, but individuals who can advance this 
cause. The proof of this is before our eyes. It need not be disguised, 
that the motiye which has induced France to take up this question is thé 
example of England, and the emancipation of the English slaves origi- 
nated in the persevering efforts of one man, the illustrious Wilberforce. 
Christian societies, without doubt, came to his aid; but what are societies 
but individuals united as each of us may be united with his neighbour, to 
promote in his little sphere the advancement of the greatest questions? 
Every one has some portion of money, of talent, of time, of influence ; let 
each bring his offering, and emancipation will follow. You can write; 
you, petition; you, require from your representative a motion or à vote; 
vou, circulate what is already written; you, by conversavion in your 
circle, elicit public opinion; all, subscribe to works u hich relate tothe 
subject. This article has less for its end tu act on the European powers, 
who will never read it, than on the individual persons who may find it 
in their hands. J. Esperance. 


Tur feeling of the chamber on the slavery question may clearly 
he traced, in its refusal to allow £200 for the mission tu the West Indies 
ot M. M. de Feuillide and de Cassaignuc. ‘The former had gone to inquire 
into the slave-question, and had conducted himself most shamefully; the 
latter had gone for the purpose of getting himself named delegate of 
Guadeloupe at Paris. Both had clauned to represent the ideas of the 
French (Thiers) ministry; both declared themselves in favour of the con- 
tinuauce of slavery: both were introduced into the colonial council, one 
recommending the other as delegate, and as representing the opinions of 
the French ministry. M. de Cassaignac was chosen delegate; and all 
this while a commission for the abolition of slavery was sitting in Paris, 
and flattering itself that its views would be furthered by the cabinet. M. 
Thiers defended himself by saying, that he had merely given one of these 
geatlemen a latter, and the other a mission, without much inquiry into 
the opinions or character of either. 
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IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 
[From the Mining Journal.) E 

Tne movement Jately made by some shareholders in the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Company, whose philanthropy and proper feeling on this quesuon 
is so praiseworthy, causes us to take up the subject, as one which is highly 
deserving the attention of all who may be embarked in foreign mines where 
slave labour exists. We find in the reports of the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Company, that, in taking stock, the value is set upon the slaves in 
the same manner as produce, stores, or mute rials; and, in case of the sus- 
pension of operations at Gongo Soco, the consequence would be, that the 
slaves, who have by their labour yielded the returns from which the share- 
holders have ↄbtaiued their dividends, would be sold, and turned over to 
some other party, being put up to obtain the highest price. When we 
reflect that £20,000,000 was granted for the abolition of slavery—when. 
the general hatred and detestation which Englishmen entertain to slave 
traffic is considered—we can hardly believe, that any one who professes the 
feelings or principles which should influence every Christian, should sub- 
scribe to a Company, or allow the funds placed at their disposal to be 
applied to the purchase of human flesh. We trust that the gentlemen who 
have taken up the subject will follow it out—success must attend their 
exertions, and the good wishes of all, with the prayers of the enslaved, 
will accompany and prosper the cause they advocate, supported as it is by 
all those kindly feelings which christianity inculeates. 

Another slave-schooner, with 290 souls, prize to the Cleopatra, 
had arrived at Havana. These were to be taken to Nassau by the brig 
Meg Lee, of Sunderland ; and she was to be convoyed by a Mexican man- 
of-war schooner which the British consul had asked for, there being no 
English man-of-war at Havana. The Meg Lee had just returned from 
Nassau, whither she had carried the Cleopatra's previous capture, 
— Morning Chronicle. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


No. 2. 
ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMANITY IN FRANCE. 


We have said that liberty will shortly be borne to 250,000 slaves 

in the eolonies of France. There are, indced, cheering indica- 

tions, some of which we have noticed, that the enemies of the 

negro, too long dominant in the councils of nations, can now do 

little to retard the triumph of a cause which is continually gain- 

ing strength, and which can only be seriously injured by the mis- 
ces, the supineness, or the timidity of its friends. 

The slavery which now exists is shortly to be abolished by law 
in the French colonies; but in what manner! Shall it be by the 
substitution of a system having any affinity to that erronc- 
ously called apprenticeship, which was established in our colonies 
in opposition to the just and intelligent wishes of the British 
people, and destroyed by their merited indignation? Will the 
5 of France, untaught by the lessons of experience, 

ecide to adopt the errors into which the parliament of England, 
warped from the path of wisdom and duty by the voice of the 
pawan, were unhappily led ; or, will they give that immediate 
iberty which has been attended with such complete success in 
Antigua; and which the assembly of Jamaica would have con- 
ferred, instead of establishing the system of apprenticeship in 
that island, had they not been advised to do otherwise by a per- 
son then high in authority in the colony ? 

We believe the solution of the questions we have proposed 
depends greatly upon the course which shall shortly be adopted 
by those who are, or who may be regarded as the representatives 
of the negro in France. Theirs, is indecd, a position of great and 
almost unspeakable importance at the present moment. 

We have been led to make these remarks, after having read with 
feelings of deep uneasiness the eighteenth number of a publication, 
issued by the French Society for the Abolition of Slavery, con- 
taining instructions issued on the 18th of July last, by the then 
minister of marine, to the governors of the French slave colonies, 
and the report of a commission appointed by the king of France 
on the subject of the abolition of slavery, over which the Duke 
de Broglie presided. 

We propose briefly to refer to some p es containcd in this 
publication; but may previously observe, that there have been 
made by the pro-slavery party, during a long course of years, 
reiterated and positive statements, which too long imposed upon 
the judgments of those who really wished to terminate the 
wrongs and injustice inseparable from a system of coerced and 
uncompensated labour. Among these statements may be cited 
the asserted destruction of the whites, in the event of freedom 
being bestowed upon the negros, together witha general abandon- 
ment of labour on the plantations. It was also predicted that a 
state of almost universal licentiousness (then indeed prevalent 
would result from so rash a course, crimes fearfully increase, an 
the nev freemen degenerate into brutal savages. 

How completely have all these predictions been falsified by the 
actual results of emancipation in the British colonies ! here, 
among more than 700,000 who were lately slaves, has one act of 
Violence been committed on a white man! Have the newly eman- 
cipated freemen evinced a disposition to idleness, where they have 

been fairly and kindly treated? Have marriages among them 
diminished or greatly micrensed ? What is the report of crime, and 
what of education (almost unknown under slavery, and greatly 
impeded under the apprenticeship) ; and is or is not religion more 
than ever respected and obeyed by these shamefully calumninted 
men! We pict state, after a long and patient investiga- 
tion of facts, principally as furnished by official documents, that a 
most satisfactory reply may be given to each of these questions. 

Will not, then, the people of” France, her statesmen and those 
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who stand in the responsible situation of the friends of the negro, 
dare to be just towards those who have too long groaned under an 
iniquitous and intolerable oppression? We look to the measures 
which are about to be taken in France with no common interest, 
and it is our earnest desire that a large measure of wisdom, 
energy, and decision may mark the conduct of all who stand 
in the front of the battle, or in any part of its ranks. Not 
one friend of the negro should be sleeping at the present critical 
moment when a false step may possibly retard for years (how 
long under a grievous servitude!) the reasonable wishes and 
expectations of the French bondmen ; and may present to other 
countries a pernicious example, instead of one worthy of being 
imitated in the approaching proclamation of freedom through- 
out the world. i 

We may now frankly remark, that we regret to find in the 
correspondence to which we have alluded, and in the report of 
the royal commission, the importance which appears to be 
attached to the information sought from the colonial councils, 
We recollect the remark made, many years since, by the late 
illustrious Wilberforce, that the colonial party sec subjects con- 
nected with the slavery question through a West Indian atmo- 
pues which strangely perverts their vision, and continually leads 
them to make representations wholly at variance with truth. We 
fully concur in this sentiment, and confess that we feel little 
confidence in suggestions emanating from those who have been 
familiarised to the evils and cruelty of slavery. It is too true, 
as our poet ‘Thomson has said 


ce Vice is a monster of such horrid mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace!” 


We regret, also, that it is by some distinguished individuals 
deemed needful to grant an indemnification to the planters for 
losses that will probably never be sustained; as abundant proof 
exists that emancipation in general only transfers the value of the 
slave, or a greater valuc, to the land where the new freeman is 
treated with justice and proper consideration. Much more should 
we regret, profound indeed would be our grief, if the present 
bondman should be retained as such, under any system that 
ingenuity, ill applied in our humble apprehension, could possibly 
suggest. 

There is no effectual protection for the negro, especially in coun- 
tries long cursed by the spirit and 8 of a cruel. despotism, 
except in entire freedoin, subject only to the infliction of punish- 
ment for the violation of laws equally framed for the protection 
of every portion of the community. 

The English system of apprenticeship, to which we have already 
referred, isa proved failure, and we will say little on this point, 
except that, in every colony in which it eme into operation, a very 
large amount of punishment was inflicted. ‘This took place, not- 
withstanding a committee of the house of commons, appointed to 
examine its working, report that, in Jamaica, to which their atten- 
tion was confined, and which containcd “ more than” one-third 
of the apprentice-population, “in the evidence which they have 
received, they find abundant proof of the general good con- 
duct of the apprentices, and of their willingness to work for 
wages whenever they are fairly and considerately treated by their 
employers. It is, indeed, fully proved, that the labour thus 
voluntarily performed by the negro is more effective than that 
which was obtained from him while in a state of slavery, or which 
is now given to his employer during the time for which he is com- 
pelled to work as an apprentice.” 

It may be worthy of remark, that a new and severe punishment, 
by a treadmill of a torturing construction, was first adopted 
during the period of the apprenticeship. A counterpart to this 
conduct, if indeed it should ever become law, may be found in 
the following passage in the instructions to the French colonial 
governors, which is 5 by these memorable words: “ The 

overnment will wish that the black be always punished severe} 
in every case of neglect of his obligations.” Can this be the lan- 
of a French minister to the governors of the French West 
India colonies, and that of Bourbon! But we might cite many not 
less objectionable. “I have only to add on this last point an 
important instruction. The intention of the government is to 
establish a place of transportation, in order to place there blacke 
whose bad conduct would trouble the public order, or whe, 
by incorrigible habits of idleness and vagabondage, woulg: 
become a burden and even a danger to colonial society. Thb 
punishment will be conscquently included in the work to be, 
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rformed. We may hope, however, that it will be seldom adopted. 
The greater part of the slaves of our colonies are born there; 
others have found there a new country ; and doubtless the fear 
only of forcign transportation will be adapted to prevent the great- 
est number of faults of a grave charactcr, which sucha penalty 
would be destined to repress.” 

It appears to us that a purchase of the slaves by the French 

vernment, and letting out their labour, differs little, if at all, 
Fom the English apprenticeship system in its general character ; 
especially, if their forced services be secured to the planter for a 
fixed period. It would, in addition, have this highly objectionable 
effect, that it would place the French nation more conspicuously 
than it appears at present, in the odious position of a slave-holder. 
We advisedly use the expression more conspicuously, because the 
French government at present retains slaves of the domain, appa- 
rently in deference to colonial wishes, constantly opposed to the 
introduction of liberty to the negro. 

We have lately heen informed, that the managers of slaves in 
Cuba, too much like those in other countries in the same employ- 
ment, are generally immoral, cruel, and destitute of all Prin 8 
They, in consequence, continually aet in a manner opposed to the 
interest of their employers; these however, retain their services, 
because they can only exchange them for others of a similar 
character. Very similar would be tliessituation of the mis-called 
emancipated French slaves, under the system we arc considering. 
It soul be of little use for them to change their master, when 
this would only be to exchange one tyrant for another. Very 
different would be the case under freedom, when a proper consider- 
ation for the long abused negio would be partially secured at least, 
by the importance of thus retaining their services. 

1 appears to us very remarkable, that those who recommend the 
intermediate state, by whatever name it may be designated, do not 
advert more frequently to the idle and profligate character of the 
white population, which might be adduced as a ground for placing 
thon in a transition state, and which certainly disqualifies them 
for being entrusted with the power which slavery, whatever sup- 
posed modification may be associated with it, confers. 

We are grieved that it should be proposed that the slave should 
purchase, either wholly or in part, his own freedom; a course 
which we must be permitted to characterize as wholly derogatory 
to the character of a great, a generous, or a just people. 

We might say much more on the topies embraced in the docu- 
ments wider review, including that which relates to the foreed 
apprenticeship of children, to which some of the remarks already 
made will apply; but we have wished rather to state our general 
opinions, than to comment on the many points bronght under 
notice in the publication before us. 

Frenchmen, and especially those among you distinguished for 
wisdom, virtue, and religion, be not content to destroy the out- 
works of slavery, but carry your holy warfare into its citadel ; 
thus will you obtain the warm approbation of the friend of the 
slave in other lands, the sincerest gratitude of 250,000 of your long 
and deeply injured fellow-subjects, and perform a duty impera- 
tively-required by the solemn obligations of justice and religion. 
This we shall indeed regard as one of the most cheering signs of the 
times in which we live, a bright presage of universal emancipation. 

„e hope shortly to be able tostate that the Rests of Enaencqpation, 
mm course of preparation, ts compreted. We have lying by us some deeply 
interesting works published in toreign countries within the last few years, 
devoted wholly or in part to the advocacy of the rights of the slave. We 
hope to be able to make extracts from some of these shortly, but may in 
the mean time commend to those who may have an opportunity of pro- 
during them the tollowiag :— 

Memona analytica a` cerea do commercio d`eserava e a’ cerea dos 
malles da eseravi dao comestica por F. L. CB. pp. 142. Rio de Janeiro. 
Typ. Commercial. Furaingxti. 1837. 

Tratado de degislacion or exposicion de las leyis jenernles con arreglo a 
Jas cules prosperan, decaen o se estancan los pueblos, por Carlos Comte, 
traducida de la segunda edicion por A. IB. — 5 vols. 12 mo. Barcelona. — 
A. Bercnes, 1837. . 

Mi premera pregunta. La abolicion del comercio de caclavos Africanos 
arruinara o atrasara la agricultura Cubaba? Delicada à los hacendados 
de la Isla de Cuba por su compatriota Jose Antonio Saco. pp. 39.— Madrid 
— MAR ELINO CALERO, 1537. 
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ALTERATION OF THE SUGAR DUTIES. 
Tne following memorial has been presented to government. by the 
Committee of the British and Forcign Anti-slavery Society :— 


To the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Melbourne, &c., &c., &e. 


My Lorv,—The rumoured intention of her Majesty's government 
to lower the duties on the staple productions of the British colonies, 
and to make such other arrangements as shall adinit the produce 
of slave as well as free labour into the British market, havin 
come under the consideration of the Committce of the British iid 
Forcigh Anti-slavery Society, they venture respectfully to lay the 
result of their deliberations on the subject before your lordship, 
That the question of the reduction of duties is deemed onc of 
vital importance, may be inferred from the amount of pune atten- 
tion which has for some time past been given to it, both in and out 
of parliament. On the one hand it is asserted, that the welfare of 
the country at large, but especially of the labouring classes, and of 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests, e requiros 
the reduction; whilst, on the other hand, it is contended, that any 
such reduction would be destructive of an immense amount of 
capital invested in the colonies, that their cultivation, as a conse- 


quence, must be abandoned, and the important market they now 
afford to the manufacturer and the merchant he altogether closed. 

To the government, therefore, the subject must have been one 
of difficulty, if not of embarrassment ; pressed as it has been on 
their attention by parties of opposite views and conflicting claims. 
The committce conccive, however, that, whilst the expectations of 
those who advocate the reduction of duties as to the anticipated 
results of the measure are unduly raised, the fears of those who 
oppose it arc as unduly exaggerated. No donbt, the immediate 
eftect of the contemplated reduction would be to lower the price 
of colonial produce in the British market, as it would bring the 
cheaper produce of Cuba and Brazil into competition with it; but 
that it would materially increase the exports of manufactured 
goods to either of those countries may be fairly questioned, since 
that, the committee apprehend, must depend upon the increase of 
population, and the general distribution of wealth amongst the 
community-—a thing which can never take place where the great 
mass of the labouring population are slaves. 

That the ultimate result would be to advance the price of the 
productions of those countries in the continental markct, and also 
in this, must be obvious, inasmuch as every ton subtracted from 
the present supply of the foreign market to meet the demand of 
the consumers in this, must necessarily affect it; and, to whatever 
extent the reduction in the duties may diminish cultivation in the 
British colonics it must, sooner or later, affect the exports to them. 
Cuba and Brazil will undoubtedly be benefited. The British 
colonics may, and most probably will, be injured by the measure. 

But, my Lord, they are some who cannot look on the question 
as one of wcre fiscal arrangement. They regard it as aes 
great principles and solemn responsibilities. In the relation which 
it bears to slavery and the slave trade—in the strength it will give 
the one, and the impulse it will yield the other—the committce 
find an argument which appeals with irresistible force to their 
convictions and feelings against it. 

It is not, and cannot be, a question with them, how far the 
political interests and commercial policy of this country may seem 
to require the measure ; but whether the great principles of uni- 
versal justice and benevolence may not be compromised thereby. 

That in Cuba and Brazil, the great slave-markets of the western 
world, the cupidity of slave-dealers will be stimulated to increase 
the number of their victims, and that the cart whip of the slave- 
drivers will be plied with redoubled energy to extort labour from 
reluctant bondsincn, should the reduction take place, there can be 
no doubt; the committce would therefore carnestly deprecate 
the measure, as involving a criminal disregard of the liberty and 
welfare of millions of their fellow-men, and of the sacred obliga- 
tions of duty to the Most High. 

The committee are far from being opposed to the principles of 
free trade, in their fair and legitimate application. They are not 
in favour of monopolies. fence they are desirous of scein 
the produce of other countries, raised by free labour, introducec 
into this. But they conceive that, to admit the produce of slave- 
labour into the British market on such 1 terins as these, 
Which it is understood, have been proposed, would under present 
eireumstumces, give a bonus to slave-holders, supply a fearful im- 
petus to the nefarious traffic in human beings, and consolidate a 
system of iniquity, which has been branded with deserved infamy 
by the people, the legislature, and the government of this country. 

"hereas it mav be confidently expected, that the temporary 
pressure of high prices, already in process of removal, will entirely 
give way, ifthe free system, which has happily been established 
in the British colonies, be not embarrassed in its infancy with diffi- 
cultics with which it may not be able to contend. 

The documents laid before parliament clearly prove, that the 
deficiency in the supply of produce from the British colonies 
during the last two vears, has arisen partly from the great change 
which has taken place in the condition of the labouring population, 
considerable 1 of them having, cither wholly or in part, with- 
drawn from agricultural employments ; partly from the unjust 
and severe laws which have leer allowed to go into operation, to 
coerce labour under a state of freedom; partly from the injudicious 
arrangements of some, and the dishonourable proceedings of other 
planters, in the management of properties confided to their care; 
and partly from providential dispensations, such as the long con- 
tinucd and heavy rains in some colonies, and the length and sever- 
ity of the droughts in others. But these causes, the committee 
sincerely trust, will not be permanent in their continuance. To 
the government they would confidently look to remove every un- 
9 70 and unrightcous law, and to purify and strengthen the 
administration of justice. To the prophet body they would 
look to adopt such wise measures as shal] promote the cheerful 
labour, and the full development of the industrial energics of the 
liberated bondsmen; and, above all, they would look to the 
Divine blessing to crown the great work of emancipation, which 
thev are anxious every where to promote, with abundant success. 

The committee are much et el in being able te state, that, in 
the judgment of practical men founded upon accurate information, 
no fears of a short supply of produce for the present year need be 
apprehended ; that the prospect of an increased quantity from tho 

ritish colonies may ho rcasonably anticipated in 1842; and tliat 
there is every reason to believe, that each successive year will vield 
still larger supplies than have hitherto been imported from them 
into this country. The late complete assimilation of the duties 
between East and West India sugar, will also greatly add to the 
stock of that necessary article for home consumption. 

In conclusion, the committee would re-pectfully, yet earnestly, 
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entreat your lordship, and your lordship’s colleagues in office, 
that, in the contemplated alterations in the tariff of custoins 
duti rovision may be made for the exclusion of the produce of 
slave- bour from the British market, and for the greater encou- 
ragement of free labour, by all practican and legitimate means, 
throughout the world. On bchalf of the committee, 

Henry Trckrr, Chairman. 

London, March 26th, 1841. 


DESTRUCTION OF SLAVE-FACTORIES AT GALLINAS. 


Tux most serious blow ever struck at the slave-trade by the naval 
power of Great Britain was effected at Gallinas, on the coast of 
Africa, in November last. It appears that Commander Denman, of 
H.M.S. Wanderer, in charge of the windward part of the Sierra 
Leone station, has planned and executed a close blockade of the 
river Gallinas; by which seven out of the slavers approaching 
it have been either captured or beaten off, and a very large num- 
ber—nearly a thousand—of slaves accumulated at the barracoons, 
to the great inconvenience of the holders. Siacca, the African 
king of Gallinas, complained to the governor of Sierra Leone 
(Mr. Doherty) of this blockade; and the governor, on the otker 
hand, complained of the detention of two British subjects by 
Prince Manna, the king's son. Commander Denman was charged 
with the conduct of these complicated negociations, and he brought 
them on both points to a favourable issue. He then formally 
complained of repeated manifestations on the part of the king and 
his people of hostile feelings, in that the boats of her majesty’s 
cruisers had on several occasions been refused supplies, and that ie 
(the king) had on one occasion carried this hostile feeling so far 
as to threaten an American trader, then lying in his port, for hav- 
ing afforded succour to the boats of one of he Majesty’s vessels. 
The king apologised amply for having done so, and stated 
that he had been persuaded and menaced to adopt that line of 
conduct by the Spanish, French, and Portuguese slave-traders, 
who had established themselves in factories on his shores—that 
those persons had become so numerous and powerful, and had 
established themselves so firmly in his dominions, that his autho- 
Ha his own people was overruled—that he desired their ex- 
pulsion, and requested Commander Denman, as the representative 
of a friendly power, to aid him in driving them from his territories. 
The required aid was promptly and cordially given. Eight slave 
factories were burned tu the ground. The king seized and deliv- 
ered to Commander Denman all the slaves he could lay his hands 
on, (amounting to 976) for emancipation at Sierra Leone ; and, 
further, expressed his determination to seize and confiscate to his 
own use whatever merchandise might thenceforward be landed in 
his territories for the purpose of slave-dealing. 

In communicating this intelligence, Governor Doherty closes 
his despatch with the following observations :— 


It is not necessary that I should make much comment on the transactions 
thus detailed. One opinion only, as it appears to me, can be entertained 
respecting the decisive measures adopted by Commander Denman; nor 
does it seem possible, in anv view of the subject, to estimate too highly 
the service which that very intelligent and active officer has rendered by 
them to the cause of the suppression. The traffic has undoubtedly sus- 
tained a greater blow by what has now been done on shore, than it has re- 
ceived during my administration of this government by any of the nu- 
merous and Important captures which have been effected at sea. Gallinas 
was the most celebrated mart and stronghold of Spanish slave-trade on the 
whole line of the African coast. As such it had long maintained itself in 
insolent defiance of this colony, its immediate neighbour ; and as such it 
may be said, for the present, to have ceased to exist. That remains of the 
traffic are still left in this river, and that this deplorable commerce will re- 
vive on its shores after a time, and after the present blockade shall have 
been discontinued, is indeed true. But in the meantime the blockade is 
persevered in with the same vigilance as before; and, while the actual 
material benefit that has been achieved is very great, it has been attended 
with a moral consequence still more considerable and important. The 
novelty of the proceeding itself, and the thorough determination it has 
evinced on the part of the cruizing squadron, cannot fail to have excited 
in the Spanish slave-dealers a new feeling of insecurity, and to bave pro- 
duced adeep discouragement in their minds, which will speedily extend to 
the Havana. As Commander Denman has justly remarked, all confidence 
in the river itself between the Spaniards and the natives must be destroyed ; 
and such is the present feeling against the former, that many of them 
sought the protection of the British flag on board the Wanderer, and were 
brought here in a state of the same destitution and misery in which they 
are commonly landed from captured slave ships, so that it became ncessary 
for 8 E place them on the rations of the commissariat as if they had been 
20 


In a letter of Commander Denman to the governor of Sierra 
ne, written on the 12th of December, about a month after the 
transaction, he communicates the following important views and 
information: 
Her Majesty's Sloop Wanderer, off Monrovia, 12th Dec. 1840. 
Sin, —I beg to forward to your Excellency such information as I have 
been able to cullect respecting Gallinas, which, though trifling in amount, 
and necessarily very imperfect, I am induced to trouble you with, under 
the impression thet, owia to the long and exclusive prosecution of the 
slave-trade, that ce untry is entirely unknown to the people of Sierra Leone. 
The bar of the rwer is only passable fur large boats or small coasting 
craft, and is very @angerous during the rains, when it ia frequently im- 
passable. During the dty season it may be generally passed with safety, 
© Acepting occasiox lly at the full and change of the moon, which has a very 
m arked effect upo nthe surf on the whole of this coast. 
After passing tk ebar the river opens out into a spacious sheet of water. 
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lately occupied by the slave dealers, and aflording very favourable situa- 
uons for trading factories, 

The chiefs describe their territory as spreading out very much and run- 
ning far into the interior, where it is said to be much more fertile und 
papu ons than the district near the sea, which appeared to me to be thickly 
peoplea. 

When the English slave-trade was abolished, considerable traffic sprung 
up, and was rapidly increasing, when the Spaniards commenced the slave- 
trade in about 1817. From thut time, legitimate commerce gradually 
withered, and was at length totally annihilated by the establishment of a 
permanent slave factory in shore about fifteen years ago by Pedro Blanco, 
at that time mate of a slave vessel. 

Since then the slave-trade bas been the only pursuit; and, during the 
long period that has since elapsed, not enough produce bas been exported 
to form the cargo of the smallest coasting vessel. 

Cattle, formerly abundant, are now extremely scarce. Beef cannot be 
e under 1s. Gd. per pound; and for rice, the principal article of 
ood, and once a considerable article of export, they now depend upon the 
Sherbro and the Plantain islands. 

They have already, in a wild state, but of the finest quality, cotton, in- 
digo, pepper, and pulm-nut, the sugar cune, and tobacco. which they are 
enabled to cure. Salt is procured in considerable quantities; and theré is 
no doubt that coffee would flourish as well as at Sierra Leone and 
Monrovia. 

The chiefs unanimously agreed that they could obtain camwood and 
ivory in large quantities; gold-dust, also, from the interior; and that 
cattle might be reared to such an extent as to enable them to export hides 
in considerable quantities. 

The following list of articles, which they assure me would find a ready 
market, appears to me to prove that the necessaries of civilized life are in 
sufficient demand to ensure the cultivation of their natural resources, now 
they can no Jonger be obtained through the medium of the slave factories— 
flour, wine, tea, coffee, rum, butter, cheese, tobacco, hats, clothes, shoes, 
coral, muskets, knives and forks, beads, trinkets, glass, crockery, powder 
brass pans for making salt, hardware, and cotton and linen clothes of all 
descriptions. 

I am satisfied, that so long as the natives consider it possible to carry on 
the slave-trade, they will never abandon it. In my conversation, there- 
fore, with the chiefs, I endeavoured to convince them of its future imprac- 
ticability ; this, they were prepared to believe, from the success which has 
attended the system of blockade lately pursued, followed up by the 
recent decisive measures. 

I pointed out that, if they kept lingering in the hope of its revival, their 
country would inevitably fall into decay, and urged them at once to turn 
themselves vigorously to the cultivation of the soil, parucularly recom- 
mending their attention to cotton and palm oil. 

They declared they were heartily glad to be rid of the Spaniards, who 
had treated them with great insolence. They were willing to reccive a 
missionary, but did not wish people to form factories from Sierra Leone. 

They put some questions as to the light in which we regarded their 
domestic slavery, which I told them we should never interfere with, 
excepting by endeavouring to enlighten them sufficiently to induce them 
voluntarily to adopt a better system, which would be every year assisted 
by commerce: and 1 took the opportunity of showing them the broad dis- 
tinction between the resident and permanent servants of the soil, under 
the constant cure of their masters from generation to generation, until the 
advance of civilization should reduce their bondage to a mere name, and 
the enormous practice of kidnapping their fellow-creatures, and consigning 
them to the horrors of foreign slavery. 

They declared they gave up all hopes of still following up the slave-trade, 
and were very anxious to open a trade with Sierra Leone. 

Many applied to me to take their children to Sierra Leone for instruction, 
and I received two sons of a very intelligent chief, named Gomez (who 
had been educated in England) on board my ship; but declined taking 
more until I should be in possession of vour Excellency’s views upon the 
subject. | 

I bave thus long trespassed on your Excellency’s time, feeling that the 
consequences to Gallinas of the virtual suppression of its slave-trade must 
have most important effects upon the surrounding native states. 

Upon these grounds I consider it imperatively necessary to seize on the 
opportunity of encouraging that people to cultivate their natural resources, 
Should they fail or even delay to apply themselves to this only sure foun- 
dation of improvement and civilization, the ideas of prosperity and slave- 
trade will be inseparately connected over a vast tract of country, to the 
very great detriment of our exertions. But it appears to me, that, if the 

resent circumstances are improved, Gallinas, so long the strongest 
bold of the slave-trade, may become of great use in destroying this fatal 
traffic over a large district of country which bas bitherto supplied the 
slave dealers with victims; and may become the means of spreading far 
and wide, over the countries where its 18 influence has so long ex- 
isted, the blessings of peaceful industry, and of security to life and pro- 

rty. 
Pe Tho attempt to export from Sea-bar an increased number of slaves, 
which was determined on in 5 of the difficulties thrown in their 
way at Gallinas, has been already defeated by the capture of three vessels 
within a week—one by this sloop, with 350 slaves on board, and two by 
the Saracen, equipped for the purpose of slave-trade. 

At Young Cestos, the only other point where slove factories exist be- 
tween Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas, the effect of the destruction of the 
Gallinas factories has been so great, that Mr, has voluntarily aban- 
doned the slave-trade, and delivered up those slaves which he possessed to 
Lieutenant Seagram. I have, &c. 

(Signed) JosepH Denman, Commander. 
To His Excellency the Governor of Sierra Leone. 


Commander Denmaw’s last letter is sont home by Sir John 
Jeremie, who has succeeded Mr. Doherty in the government of 
Sierra Leone. His despatch is dated the 4th of January, 1841 
and expresses his concurrence in the seutiments of his predecessor 
as to this officer's achievement and its results. He then adds :— 


It is with much regret and some surprise I find the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leone, the scene ot a verv extensive slave traffic; the 


about three miles across in every direction, which is studded with islands | people at the Gallinas alone had, beyond doubt, undertaken to furnish 
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Spaniards from Cuba to pay ſor these thirteen thousand, amounting. 
according to mercantile calculation, whic!:, however, I cannot but consider 
greatly exaggerated, to two hundred thousand pounds, that the chief bas 
taken possession of, and confiscated to bis own use. And by the enclosed 
excellent letter from Captain Denman, to which I beg leave respectfully 
to call your lordsbip’s attention, it would appear there are two other exten- 
sive slave-marts in that direction, Cestos and Sea-bar ; whilst to the north 
are the Pongos, Nunez, and others. 

The remedy for this state of things, your lordship, I am satisfied, will 
not expect I should, on 30 short an experience, attempt to suggest; but 
the general impression is that, owing to the shoals at the Bissagos, nothing 
but light steamers will satisfactorily drive away the slaver from the coasts 
between this and Gambia. And as to the expense of maintaining them, 
now that I have seen this harbour and anchorage, J am convinced that, by 
pl ie them when, not otherwise engaged, to tow merchant vessels in 
and out, they would nearly, if not fully, repay the charge of their main- 
tenance and wages of the crews. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The advertisement sent by Mr. Pease is declined. 
Communications for the Editor of the Anli-sluvery Reporter should be 
addressed to the Anti-slavery Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 
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Tue Committee of the British and Forcign Anti-slavery Society 
have had the gratification of recciving the following acknowledg- 
ment of the address of the General Anti-slavery Convention, on 
the part of his majesty the king of Prussia. 
London, 19th March, 1841. 
Srr,—I have the honour to acquaint you, that the king, my 
master, has received with much satisfaction the address submitted 
to his majesty by the committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, in compliance with their request as expressed to 
me by your letter of January last; and I am further commanded 
to state, in addition to this acknowledgment, that the benevolent 
objects of the socicty are very highly appreciated by his majesty. 
In confirmation of these gracious sentiments, his majesty has deigned 
to intimate his intention of promoting tlie cflicacy of the association, 
whenever opportunities may present themselves; although, from 
the position of his majesty's states, such co-operation could not 
be made available in any direct manner, 
1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Burow. 
J. H. Tredgold, Esy., &c. 


Weare desirous of directing the attention of our French readers 
to an article entitled Signs of the Times in the present number, 
which is intended particularly, for the perusal of the friends of 
humanity in France. We may at tlie same time make a few 
remarks in connexion with the topic which it embraces—the im- 
portance and duty of seeking the immediate and entire abolition 
of slavery. We believe that it was said by Edmund Burke, one 
of the most illustrious statesmen and orators that our country has 
produced, that there is no executory principle in slavery ; as a 
consequence of which the best laws frained for the protection of 
men held in this debased condition have always been of little 
practical value. The same sentiment was advanced by another 
cminent English statesman, the late George Canning, and has long 
been embraced by the great body of abolitionists in this country. 
It docs not however appear to have been fully acted upon in the 
origin of the anti-slavery society in England, which, on its first 
institution, was called the Anti-slavery Society for the mitigation 
and gradual abolition of slavery in the British colonics, A very 
few years, however, sufficed, after thefsubject of slavery was promi- 
nently brought under public notice in this country, to convince the 
friends of the slave generally that their eftorts should be directed, 
not to the vain attempt to ameliorate in any considerable degree 
an incurable, vicious, and guilty system, but to seck its immediate 
and entire removal. 

These were the views, both of the leaders of the anti-slavery 
cause in England and of its numerous supporters, both before and 
after the passing of the act for the abolition of slavery, by which 
an apprenticeship system, so called, was enacted. 

We do not wish to lay an improper stress on the judgment of a 
Clarkson, a Wilberforce, a Macaulay, a Lushington, or a Buxton; 
but, when, to the sentimentsof such men as these, we join those of 
that mass of intelligent and talented individuals with whom they 
were associated, we trust that our French friends will not think 
we ask too much in secking for their opinion, a grave con- 
sideration. It may also be worthy of remark that Lord Howick 
resigned his place of colonial secretary, in the government of which 
his father, Lord Grev, was the head, rather than give lus sanction to 
a measure wholly opposed to his enlightened judgment. It is well 
known that the term of the apprenticeship, as originally proposed 
by Lord Stanley, was twelve years ; but this measure found solittle 
favour with the House of Commons, that the term was altered to 
six years. A proposal that the slaves should pay a part of their 
redemption money was rejected on similar grounds, 

We have thought that these few facts might not improperly be 
brought under the notice of the statesmen and people of France, 
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of that country is about to be introduced. 

We learn that extracts from English parliamentary documents, 

relative to the apprenticeship and the state of our colonies since the 
introduction of freedom have been printed by the French govern- 
ment, and supplied to the members of the Chamber of Deputies, in 
order to aid them in forming a correct judgment on the course 
popa to be taken in terminating the system of French colonial 
wndage. If we possess any influence with the French anti-slavery 
society, we would respectfully but earnestly recommend to them 
the immediate translating into French, and printing, of a pamphlet 
entitled“ Negro Apprenticeship,” published by the anti-slavery 
society which lately existed. This pamphlet contains, not only a 
summary of tlie evils attending the apprenticeship, but an appendix, 
in which will be found many important illustrative proofs of the 
positions advanced. 

We would also commend to the perusal of our French friends 
observations published by the Marquis of Sligo on the same sub- 
ject, during tite struggle for the termination of the apprenticcship, 
which possess a peculiar value froin the circumstance of his hav- 
ing been governor of Jamaica during a portion of the period in 
which this system existed, as well as from his standing in the 
position of a planter. This document unfolds the misconduct of 
those who possessed authority over the apprentices, and shows the 
disposition to labour and general good behaviour of the latter. 
We know a member of the British parliament, whose sentiments 
on the subjcct of the apprenticeship were considerably changed by 
tlie perusal of Lord Sligo's statements. 

We have heard it said by an eminent individual, who was also 
connected with the island of Jamaica, that he believed that not 
less than 2000 instances of miscarriage occurred yearly in that 
colony, during the apprenticeship, from excessive labour, among 
the female apprentices. We have reason to suppose that such dis- 
tressing circumstances from a similar cause were not confined to 
the island we have named. The situation of these unhappy bond- 
women, and we might add of their infant offspring, to whom a 
mother's care should not be denicd, have a peculiar claim to con- 
sideration on the part of those who may huve any disposition to 
prolong a system of bondage, which, under a supposcd amelioration, 
is productive of such calamitous results, How painful, too, is the 
thought, that, unless immediate liberty be given, there are not a 
few of those who have long drunk the bitter cup of slavery, who will 
have to partake of it to the last moment of their existence by 
whom the promised, and perhaps purchased, blessing of freedom 
will never be enjoyed. We do feel very strongly the in- 
justice, the cruelty, and the impolicy of adopting any course 
short of immediate emancipation, and hone that those who may 
read these lines will pause before they give their approval to any 
other measure. We would finally say to every friend of the 
negro in France to whom these lines may come, petition at once 
for immediate and entire liberty to the negro ; and may this be 
done not less numerously than was the case in our own land. 
Thus will you discharge an important duty, and assist those who 
would promote the rights of the slave in the government and legis- 
lature of France. 


Tne attention of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Cominittee 
has been scriously directed to the measure which is now under- 
stood to be under the consideration of the government, by which 
the British market would be opencd to foreign, and therefore to 
slave-grown sugars, A memorial to Lord Melbourne on this sub- 
ject, which is most deeply interesting to humanity, has been 
adopted by that body, and was presented to his lordship on 
Friday last, by a deputation consisting of the following gentle- 
men :—Messrs. Samuel Gurney, Josiah Forster, George Bennet, 
John Beaumont, Edmund Gurney, John O'Connell, II. P., E. N. 
Buxton, and Henry Sterry. The noble premier received the 
deputation courteously, and assured them that the memorial should 
reccive the scrious attention of the government. 

We are desirous of calling the particular attention of the 
friends of the slave in England to the document we have named, 
and the important subject to which it refers. It is our decided 
opinion that no pains should be spared to prevent the passing of 
a measure, which we regard as eminently calculated to fasten the 
bonds of the slave in Cuba and Brazil; and to add fresh diffi- 
culties to the task (almost impossible at present) of inducing the 
governments of Brazil and of Spain to prevent the constant in- 
troduction of wretched Africans into their respective territories, 
in defiance of every sentiment of humanity and religion, and the 
obligation of solemu treaties. 


WE have presented in another column, the substance of an impor- 
tant parliamentary paper just published, detailing the procecdings 
of Commander Denman, of H.M.S. Wanderer, on tlie const of 
Africa. Our readers will see that Sir John Jeremie. (he new 
governor of Sierra Leone, expresses both regret and -arprise that 
the slave-trade should exist in so much vigour in the immediate 
neighbourhood of that colony. 

Of the slave-factory at Young Costos, within the territory of 
Liberia, which Commander Denman reports as voluntarily relin- 
quished by its owner, we find in an Ainerican paper the following 
particulars :— 


New (ess is n river some twelve or fifteen miles below Bassa Cove, and 
has long been known as a principal slave mart. New Cess is in the terntory 
chumed by the colony of Litera, but has never been formally purchased ; 
therefore the proprietors of that place leased it out to Canot for a slave 
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establishment. Canot has long been known on this coast as a veteran 
-slaver, who has periled life and liberty for the prosecution of bis favourite 
employment. It appeared that, on hearing the fate of Gallinas, he wisely 
concluded to compromise ; and when II. B. M. men-of-war visited him, 
they found bim favourably disposed to negociate on the following terms. 
He agreod to give up to the men-oſ- war all his stock of slaves ; to discon- 
tinue the slave-trade ; to enter into a legitimate trade, say in ivory, palm. 
oil, camwood, gold dust, &c. Upon these conditions it is said he was 
spared, and left to repent of former misdoings. It is also further reported 

at he has applied for, and is to receive, the protection of a British 
subject. 

We had intended to make some remarks on the probable results 
of this transaction, and its . influence on tlie slave-trade, 
which, in the enthusiasm of the moment, may very easily be over- 
rated. The trouble of doing this, however, is spared us by a 
valued correspondent, Mr. Scoble, to whose letter on the subject 
we direct attention. 


Taer intelligence conveyed in the following extract from the 
Morning Chronicle will rejoice the hearts of many. Although 
we have not yet received it by a direct channel, we can entertain 
no doubt of its correctness :— 


We learn with satisfaction that the long-pending cause of the African 
negros found on board the Spanish ship Amislad, was, on the 9th ultimo, 
finally decided in favour of the negros by a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, then in session at Washington. 

By this decision the negros were declared to be free men; and all claim 
against them, whether on the part of the Spanish Minister, or of the 
pretended Spanish owners, is dismissed. The negros were to be im- 
mediately set at liberty in the State of Connecticut, where they had been 
detained in custody waiting the event of the trial. 


THE last mail from the West Indies brings an interesting letter 
from the rev. W. G. Barrett, of Jamaica, to Mr. Sturge, of which 
we have been favoured with the following extract :— 


Four Paths, Clarendon, March 2, 1841. 

Though England, Ireland, and Scotland, groan beneath accumulated 
misery, cease not to warn the people not to emigrate to the West Indies. 
Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath, will he give for his life ; but let the 
half fed mechanic come here, with his wife and children, and, in a few 
months, the grave’s green grass shall grow above them. Twelve months 
ago, I saw fifty-seven Irish emigrants land at St. Ann's Bay, young, and 
healthy, and full of life, come to the “better land,’ where a little Inbour 
and large wealth awaited them. The week before last I was riding 
through St. Ann’s, and met with an intelligent Irish emigrant, a Presby- 
terian, from the north of Ireland. I asked him where all the emigrants 
were that went to Leicesterfield, and Boroughbridge. “ ‘I'bere’s just one- 
half of them dead, sir,“ —wus his reply. In one year and one month 
twenty-seven out of fifty-four have been cut down. In our own neigh- 
bourhood a case of heart-rending distress occurred ‘lately. One of the 
Mitchells’ emigrants, a man of the name of Rose, came from Leicesterſield 
into this quarter. He went one day to Old Harbour to get some work, (he 
Was a shoemaker, but brought bere to dig cane holes) leaving his two little 
girls behind, in the care of a person at Belle Plaine. While absent, one 
daughter sickened with fever and died. They sent to Old Harbour to ac- 
quaint the father—the messenger returned, and said the father was dead 
and buried three days ago. Soon after the other girl sickened and died 
also; and thus all were swept off in a few days. The heartless wife 
of this man, to complete the tale of woe, had gone off with a young man, 
an emigrant who came out in the same ship with them. 

A communication of mine in the Colonial Reformer, in answer to some 
questions on the subject of emigration from a friend in Salisbury, has, I 
find, excited great interest in Limerick and Dublin; and, what 1 rejoice at, 
Stopped some scores of my unhappy countrymen from coming hither. Not 
that I think the climate so unhealthy ; but out of doors exposure to the 
sun, plenty of rum, and little wholesome food, with temptation to every 
kind of vice, will cut down the emigrants as fast as they bring them hither. 
On other grounds I oppose the emigration scheme. It is, on whatever 

you observe it, a gigantic iniquity. We shall have a people brought 
to this country, who will require a doubly strong police force to keep them 
in order. We shall have the black population (already beginning to pick 
up a little) thoroughly indoctrinated into all the iniquities of St. Giles's, and 
the blackguardism of Billingsgate—popery with its evils introduced by the 
Irish, and chartism and socialism by the English; und ultimately, should 
the Emigration scheme succeed, (as I think it never can or will) this island 
will become a curse on the earth —the Botany Bay of the West Indies. 

You know, I presume, that there will be scarcely any crops made this 
year on the south side in the low lands. There is still prevailing a most 
alarming drought, which has now continued upwards of a year. In Vere, 
I heard to-day they were paying the people five shillings sterling for cut- 
Ung down an acre, and that ten acres, in many places, scarcely returned a 
hogshead of sugar: so that high prices at home must be looked for, unless 
you push your East India sugar growing company—a consummation de- 
Youtly to be desired; or an impulse is given at home to the cry for 
the equalization of the duties—e consummation devoutly to be depre- 
cated. I scarcely think this last will be gained. West Indians and anti- 
slavery men will make common cause to defeat this project—alas! if 
gained, only to rivet the chains of the slave more firmly, while their inbu- 
man drivers would ly the lash with redoubled ecstacy. Let the British 
people know, that the short crops of this year are to be attributed to the 

ailure of the usual seasons, and not to the failure of labour. The first 
year of freedom, we had fine seasons—noble tields of cane; the people 
Were willing to work, and the planters refused to employ them in a num- 

r of cases: now the fields are without a cane, and the people cannot be 
employed. Then they attributed the short crops, not to their determina- 
tion to fulfil their own predictions, but to the 1 the obstinacy of the 
people; now they admit, one and all, it is not the people's fault. Who 
shall say how much retributive justice there is in this 


ee date of the 4th of March, Dr. Palmer writcs a3 follows : 


e had a very alarming riot in this town [Spanish Town] 
on Saturday hight last. belicve it originated solely in the 


improper conduct of the police. The police are doing a vast deal 
of mischief ; and I carnestly hope that, before another year, they 
will be entirely disbanded,” The following extract from the 
Colonial Reformer exhibits certain parties in Jamaica in a ee 
perfectly characteristic. Dr. Palmer may be assured that hi 
constancy will be duly appreciated in this country. 


On Thursday the 25th inst. the long expected trial of the Exiitor of 
this paper, for alleged libel on certain magistrates of Saint David's, was 
brought on. After occupying the whole of that day, and until a late hour 
in the afternoon of yesterday, the jury retired to consider on their verdict ; 
and, after the lapse of about two hours returned into court and gave in 
the verdict of guilty. 

Our counsel immediately moved an arrest of judgment, on two or three 
specific grounds, which will be argued in next term; we were then 
directed to find bail for our appearance on the first dav of next court, to 
receive judgment, &c. ‘This being promptly complied with, the pro- 
ceedings, for the present, terminated. 

At this late hour it would be out of the question for us to enter into 
any particulars of the trial; in our next we expect to lay before our 
readers a pretty full report of the proceedings. In the meantime we 
must content ourselves by observing, that, as we were not permitted in 
our defence to go into any proof in support of the truth of those of our 
allegations against the St. David’s magistrates which constituted the libel 
complained of, a conviction under such circumstances neither clears the 
characters of the prosecutors, nor attaches the slightest moral guilt to 
that of the defendant. We are offered up, another sacrifice to the mon- 
strous inconsistency of that disgrace to our statute book, the Luw of 
Libel! A law which in effect proclaims with iron tongue —“ The greater 
the Truth, the greater the Libel?” 

To those who know us it will be unnecessary for us to say, that the 
result of this trial will not for one moment deter us trom boldly and fear- 
lessly continuing to advocate the cause of the oppressed; whatever 
suffering or oppression we may endure from the conscientious discharge 
of this duty, we shall sabmit to without a murmur. 


Tue public meeting held at Bridgetown, Barbados, on oceasion of 
the late conviction and imprisonment of Mr. Prescod for libel, 
adopted a resolution requesting the governor to institute an official 
inquiry into the transactions out of which the trial had arisen. 
His Excellency, while declining this, courteously communicated to 
the applicants a considerable mass of information derived from 
inquiries which he had already instituted. This information does 
not alter the complexion of the case. One part of it, however, 
requires a remark from us, inasmuch as Sir Murray M’Gregor 
has thought fit to notice an article which appeared in this journal 
on the 12th of February last year, accusing him, as he says with 
truth,“ of having stooped to connive at the entrapping of a depu- 
tation of negros into the measure of presenting an address” to 
him. The gentlemen to whom the investigation of this delicate 
affair was entrusted altogether clear his Excellency, with a proper 
anity of indignation and vehemence, of this imputation ; and 

r. Prescod, “as an act of justice to the Anti-slavery Reporter,” 
presents the following apology on our behalf. 


On the 14th November, 1839, Mr. Frederick Watt=, a justice in the 
general Commission of the Peace, and then acting as police magistrate 
for St. George parish, got up a deputation to his Excellency, with an 
“ address from the labouring population of the parish,” in reply to a 
circular from his Excellency, inquiring into the truth of curtain state- 
ments in a letter of ours to the Brilish Emanciputor. Within a week 
after this deputation had waited upon the Governor, the true character of 
the affair was blown, and Mr. Watts publicly charged by us with having 
imposed upon the people, and forged their assent to a document with the 
contents of which they were utterly unacquainted ; and the authority of 
some of the people themselves was stated in support of these charges. 
Respect for himself—respect for public opinion—re<pect for the atlice 
which Mr. Watts was charged with having thus grossly abused, demanded 
of his Excellency an inquiry into these charges—an investigation iato the 
mode in which the deputation and its address had been got up. But no 
such inquiry was instituted; and the address of this deputation, with 
these charges uninvestigated and uurefuted, was secretly forwarded, in a 
collection of the vilest slanders that desperately wicked men ever con- 
cocted, to Lord John Russell, in evidence that the statements in our 
letter to the Emancipator were false and unfounded. Remembering that 
Sir Evan MacGregor had, only a few months before, on the authority of 
Mr. Nathaniel Roach, expressed his unqualified enmity to the liberal 
press, and his determination to use every means in his power to put it 
down—remembering this in connexion with the transaction now before 
us, the reader will be able to judge with what reasonableness his 
Excellency was considered a party to this movement of the faction to 
destroy our credit and efficiency, if such means could. If injustice was 
done him, himself inflicted it. The conduct of a subordinate arting 
under his orders, and, as will be seen in the evidence of“ the intelligent 
Edward Waith, telling the people that he is acling in conformity with those 
orders—the conduct of this subordinate is openly impeached. and his 
Excellency forbears all inquiry into the alleged misconduct, and furthers 
its object by the impress of his authority. Who is to blame, if some 
of the discredit attached to the transaction be reflected on his Fx- 
cellency ? 

To this we have only to add, that, wherein we have dono his 
Excellency wrong, we unfeignedly regret it; and that no parties 
enn more sincerely rejoice in the equity, impartiality, and benevo- 
lence of the governor of Barbados than ourselves. 


Wr are happy in being able to state, that the shareholders in the 
Imperial Brazilian Mining Association who have taken up the 
question of the employment of slaves, are proceeding with their 
measures, It is now determined, that the half-vearly general 
meeting of proprictors, to be held in the ensuing month (May) 

shall be made special, for the purpose of considering tlie subject. 
We cannot express the intensity of our shame, that the direction, 
of this company should be in the hands of inen who are resolved to 
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do their utmost to perpetuate this system of iniquity and wrong. 
We trust, however, that such notoriety will be given fo the busi- 
ness as shall ensure a knowledge of it to every shareholder, and 
then we shall have no fears of the result. It never can be, that 
the gentle, the noble, the reverend, the pious, the humane, among 
Englishmen in this age, will give their sanction to a felonious 
breach of the laws of their country, or refuse to unbind the yoke 
which, in their name, has been unrighteously fixed on the necks 
of their fellow men. We quote with pleasure, che following ex- 
tract froin the Mining Journal: 


The employment of slaves by the several companies formed in this 
country tor working the mines of Brazil and Cuba, hes excited a feeling 
which is not likely to be allayed without some measures being adopted, 
and the attention of those interested directed to the subject. In our 
present number will be found two letters, and, without making any im- 
mediate reference thereto, we may observe on the letter of Mr. H. Tuckett, 
which appeared in the Journal of the sth instant, in which that gentleman 
states, that in Gongo Soco alone, 413 slaves are employed, of whom 131 
are under fourteen years of age. It appears from the letter of this gen- 
tleman, that, being anxious to direct the attention of the shareholders to 
consider this deeply important subject, two several applications for per- 
mission to obtain a list of shareholders were refused, and a similar appli- 
cation to see the deed of settlement, with the view of ascertaining the 
powers whereby he might legally convene a meeting, to communicate 
with the proprietary, was only permitted after“ considerable difficulty.“ 
The conduct of the directors. we have no hesitation in saying, is highly 
discreditable. 

As regards reference to the deed, there can be no doubt but that any 
shareholder who may have signed it has a perfect right to inspect the 
document to which he has attached his signature, and which is, in fact, a 
part of his property—he being a <harcholder. Now, with regard to the 
list of sharehohlers, we hardly know what to say. Judging by the prac- 
tice observed hy the East India Company, and others, where the list of 
proprietors is published, we should sav that no real objection can exist ; 
but we would even go further, admitting there were no precedent, we 
then would contend, and insist, that every proprietor is entitled to know 
who are his co-partners; he has no right to inspect the accounts of his co- 
partner, or to know the interest he possesses by reference to the books. but, 
for purposes such as contemplated by Mr: Henry Tuckett, there can be no 
second opinion, and we regret that the directors should have raised the 
question. 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
No, 2. 
( From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Stavery in Hindostan is not sanctioned by British law, except in so far as 
it has been recognized as an institution by the various rules and regulations 
which have been issued by the supreme authority in India, from time to 
time, to mitigate or to check it. It is, however, sanctioned by the Hindoo 
and the Mahomedan law, as may be seen in the following extract from a 
minute on the subject by Mr. Colebrooke, inserted in parliamentary papers, 
1839, No. 138, p. 311. He says: —“ The Hindoo law fully recognizes 
slavery. It specifies in much detail the various modes by which a person 
becomes the slave of another, and which are reducible to the following 
heads: viz., capture in war; voluntary submission to slavery, for divers 
causes (as a pecuniary consideration, maintenance during a famine, &c) ; 
involuntary, for the discharge of debt, or by way of punishment of specific 
offences ; birth, as offspring of a female slave ; gift, sale, or other transfer 
by a former owner; and sale or gift of their offspring by parents. It treats 
the slave as the ahsolute property of his master, familiarly speaking of this species 
of property, in association with cattle, under the contemptuous designation of 
bipeds and quadrupeds. It makes no provision for the protection of the slave 
from the cruelty and ill-treatment of an unfeeling master, nor defines the master's 
powers over the person of his slave; neither prescribing distinct limits to that 
power, nor declaring it to extend to life or limb. It allows to the slave no 
right of property, even of his own acquisition, unless by the indulgence of 
bis master. It affords no opening for his redemption and emancipation 
{especially if he be a slave by birth or purchase), unless by the voluntary 
manumission of him by his master; or in the special case of saving his 
master’s life, when be may demand his freedom or the portion of a son; 
or in that of a female slave bearing issue to her master, when both she and 
her offspring are entitled to freedom, if he have not legitimate issue; or 
in the particular instance of persons enslaved for temporary causes (as 
debt, amerciament, cohabitation with a slave, and maintenance in consider. 
ation of serritude) , or the cessation of the grounds of slavery by the dis- 
charge of the debt; or mutual discontinuance of the cohabitation, or relin- 
quishment of the maintenance. 

“ The Mahomedan law equally acknowledges slavery, originating, how- 
ever, in fewer sources, viz. :—capture of infidels in war; birth, as issue 
of a female slave; to which some authorities (who are chiefly followed) 
have added sale of their offspring by parents ina dearth or famine. The 
property is so absolute aud complete, that it is assigned us a reason for subjecting 
an owner to ro worldly punishment or penalty for the murder of his slave ; he 
has, of course, entire power over his person, being restrained by no provisions of 
the law adopted to protect the slave f rom ill-treatment. 

„ Manumission cannot be exacted from the owner, unless in the case 
where, for some cause, the slave is already emancipated in part, in which 
tase he is entitled to redeem himself by emancipatory labour equivalent to 
the remaining portiou of his value. Ín all other instances emancipation 
depends wholly on the wiil of the owner. But manumission of slaves is 
strongly recummended as a pious act, and the law leans much against the 
slavery of Mahonolans, A female slave bearing issue to her master does 
Not acquire freedom, Dut gains other privileges, of which the chief is that 
of not heing liable to be sold to another person. Her issue is free, and 
ranks with other illegitimate but acknowledged offspring of her master.“ 

It may be observed here, that the authority of Hindoo law in those parts 
of British India formerly under the dominion of the Mahomedans is not 
only questioned, but denied. By right of conquest their laws superseded 

those of tho Hindoos. It may be further observed that the British govern- 
ment acquired its power of legislation from the Mussuln.- ans; und, in its 
turu, bas asserted its right, aud bound the peuple of this country, as matter 


of duty, to promote the interests and happiness of the native inhabitants 
of the British dominions in India, and has declared that such measures 
ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction amongst them of use- 
ful knowledge, and of religious and moral imprdvement (vide 35 G 

III., cap. 155), provided that the free exercise of their religion be invariably 
maintained.” (Parliamentary papers, 1839, No. 138, p. 317). If it be 
true that the Mahomedan has superseded the Hindoo law, and we see no 
reason to doubt it, then it follows that the slavery sanctioned by the Hindoo 
law bas no legal existence, and that the slavery permitted under the Ma- 
homedan law may be legally abolished by this country, inasmuch as it is 
not a religious, but a civil institution. Indeed, so far from its being a 
‘religious institution, we bave the best authority for saying, that the manu. 
mission of slaves is considered an act of piety and an panon of divers 
offences by the natives of India (ibid, p. 312). It would further appear, 
from the deliberate opinions of many eminent persons, that, if the Mahome- 
dan law were construed strictly, and the letter, not the spint, of that law 
were rigidly enforced, an end would be put almost immediately to the sys- 
tem of slavery in British India, 

We bave said that slavery in India is not sanctioned by British law. 
Mr. Adam, however, thinks that the Hindoo and Mahomedan law of 
slavery, ‘ with some modifications,“ is confirmed by it [Law and Practice 
of Slavery, &c., page 24]; and such certainly appears to have been the 
general opinion entertained and acted upon by the government and judi- 
ciary in India. This opinion is grounded on the assumption, that the 
decision of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the supreme court of civil judi- 
cature on all questions of native law, given in 1798, was the correct inter- 
pretation of the rule of 1793, which provided that “in suits regardi 
succession, inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages an 
institutions, the Mahomedan laws with respect to Mahomedans, and the 
Ilindoo laws with regard to Hindoos, are to be considered the general rules 
by which the judges are to form their decision.” The question referred to 
the court was concerning the succession or right of inheritance tos 
zemiudary or other real property,” according to native law, when it was 
determined“ that the spirit of the rule for observing the Mahomedan and 
Hindoo laws was applicable to cases of slavery, though not included in 
the letter of it,” and this construction of the rule was subsequently con- 
firmed by the governor-general in council, and is in full operation at the 
present day. 

In the rule of 1793, passed by Lord Cornwallis, legal authority for the 
possession of slaves is withheld ; tbe reason for which may, probably, be 
found in the fact, that, as far back as 1789, his lordship had notified to the 
Court of Directors that he had “a plan under consideration which he hoped 
to be alle to execute without doing much injury to the private interests, 
or offering great violence to the feelings of the natives, and which had for 
its object the abolition of the practice (of slavery) under certain limite- 
tions; and the establishing some rules and regulations to alleviate, as 
much as possible, the misery of those unfortunate people during the time 
that they might be retained in that wretched situation.’ (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1828, East India Slaverv, p. 13.) This plan bis lordship either 
never matured, or else abandoned, for we find no after reference to it in 
official papers. 

But to return to the rule of 1703, and the construction put upon it by 
the Suider Dewanny Adawlut. We venture to assert, that, neither upon 
principles of general reasoning, nor of strict legal interpretation, can that 
construction be sustained. It is admitted by the late Chief Justice Har- 
rington, that,“ the law and usage of slavery have no immediate connexion 
with religion,” (Par. Pap. No. 138, 1839, p. 317). It is also clear that 
slavery is not included in the letter of the rule, in other words, it is not 
recognised, and certainly, not guaranteed, by that rule; therefore, when 
we consider that, as a religious institution, slavery required not the 
sanction of British law, we conceive tbe silence of the rule on the subject 
ought to have been interpreted in favour of freedom, not against it. To 
say that the spirit” of that rule sanctioned tyranny and oppression, the 
inseparable incidents of slavery, is monstrous, and would for ever prevent 
the benefit of British legislation from being enjoyed by a large portion of 
the native inhabitants of India, whose “ interests and happiness,” as we 
have before seen, we are bound to promote, 

Which ever of these opinions may be correct, whether slavery in India 
be the creature of custom or of la~—whether it be a civil or religious 
institution—whether it have the sanction of the Koran or the Shastera— 
the fact of its existence within any part of the territory subject to our 
control must determine its fate. Like its sister abominations, infanticide 
and suttee, it must be abolished, and be numbered smongst the things that 
were. 

At various periods from 1798 to 1833, when the charter of the East 
India Company was renewed, various attempts have been made by eminent 
and distinguisbed persons in India to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves, and to promote their emancipation, all of which proved, unhappily, 
unsuccessful. In 1808, Judge Richardson proposed that the state of 
slavery throughout the British possessions should be determined by Ma- 
homedan law, the British government having acquired the right of 
legislation from a Mussulman power, in previous possession of those ter- 
ritories for centuries ; and having adopted the Mahomedan laws, particu- 
larly in all criminal cases, and indeed in all judicial cases, except those 
heirship, marriage, caste, or matters connected with religion.” (Par. Pap. 
No. 138, 1839, p. 316.) This would at once have terminated slavery 
among the Hindoos, who had previously to our occupation of the county 
been subject to Moslem power, and to a very great extent among t 
Mahomedans themselves. In Mr. Harrington, then chief justice, the 
worthy judge of Bundelcund met with a powerful opponent, sud 
scheme was rejected. (Ibid p- 517.) 

In 1816, Mr. Leycester, a circuit judge, made a report to the supreme 
court suggesting the abolition of slavery. On this the court of Nizamut 
Adawlut passed resolutions, under date the 12th ut June, 1816, in which 
they state that “ they fully participate in tho sentimenis expressed by Mr. 
Leycester in abhorrence of hereditary slavery, and earnestly wish it could 
be discontinued with regard to all childrer born under British protection. 
But, whilst it is allowed to remain with respect to the progeny of existin 
slaves born under the British government in the West Indies and South 
Africa. the abolition of it, on general principles of justice and humanity, 
could aot, the court apprehend. be consistently proposed for India,” 
(Adam's Law and Custom, &c., p. 202); and his propositions conses 
quently ſell'to the ground. 


APRIL 7, 1841.) 


In 1817, Chief Justice Harrington, who had oppósed Mr. Richardson, 
drafted a regulation for the guidance of Courts of Judicature in cases of 
slavery,” designed to prevent the enslavement of certain classes of the 
population ; and “ the mal-treatment, by emancipating the slave, in cases 
that appear to call for this measure, on grounds of justice and humanity ;” 
it being, in bis opinion, indispensably necessary to prescribe rules for the 
guidance of magistrates and criminal courts in such instances,” (Par. Pap. 
138, 1839, p. 318). But even his very moderate suggestions were never 
attended to. 

From the labours in behalf of suffering humanity of these eminent 
persons, who occupied high offices in the Bengal presidency, we now call 
attention to the zealous and unremitting efforts of Mr. Baber, who has held 
various important situations under the Madras government for nearly forty 
years. This gentleman has exerted himself not merely to put a stop to 
the “ horrible traffic in human flesh, but for the amelioration of the slaves 
in general, by restraining their owners from selling them out of the coun- 
try, and from separating families; and also by making it compulsory on 
them to afford the slaves a suitable provision in food, clothes, and habita- 
tion, in sickness, or health, young and old, at all times, and in all seasons,” 
(Adam, p. 209, and Par. Pap. 128, 1834, pp. 1 to 28). But he failed to 
secure the assistance of his fellow civilians in bis benevolent objects, or to 
make any impressions on his superiors. From 1823 to 1832, Mr. Baber 
er “I have confined myself to occasional notices of the condition of the 

alabar slaves, as often as my public attention bas been drawn to the 
subject, but with little or no benefit to the unfortunate slaves, who con- 
tinue the same reprobated people as ever.” (Par. Pap. 128, 185-t, p. 27). 

The proposition of Mr. Campbell, sustained by the recommenda- 
tions of the Madras boerd of revenue in 1819, suggested, among other 
things, that the purchase of free persons as slaves should be illegal ;” 
that “ the children of all slaves born after a certain date sbould be free ;” 
that “ voluntary contracts to labour for a term of years, or for life, should 
bind the individual alone, and not his wife and children ;” that the pur- 
chase of children to be brought up as prostitutes should be subjected to 
special penalties ;” that “ tbe local civil officers should have power to 
cause masters to provide wholesome food and decent clothing for their 
slaves, and to prevent their neglecting them in sickness, age, and infir- 
mity: that “all slaves attached to lands or estates escheating to govern- 
ment should be declared free ;” that the power of corporal punishment 
should be transferred from the masters to the local civil officers ; and that 
slaves, on being ill-treated by their masters, should be allowed to clam 
the privilege of being sold to another ; and that the breach of any of these 
rules by the master should, at the option of the slave, entitle him to liberty.” 
These humane propositions, thus powerfully recommended, and sustained 
in whole or in part by such men as Mr. Baber and Mr. Greme, were 
merely ordered to be recorded, that is, laid on the shelf. During the 
twenty-two years that I resided in India,” says Mr. Campbell, or 
since 1808, no material changes have taken place in the condition 
of the slaves in the territories subject to Madras ;” and he adds, the 
outcry raised in India against the suttee was long powerless, until it re- 
turned reverberated from the British shore; and that against slavery will 
continue disregarded, unless it receives support from all the energy of the 
home government.” (Par. Pap. 128, 1834, pp. 35, 36.) 

In this rapid sketch we have found it impossible to do justice to those 
of the company’s servants who have strenuously and honourably exerted 
themselves to ameliorate the condition of slaves in British India, with a 
view to their ultimate emancipation, They, however, effected compara- 
tively nothing. Ridiculed by some, and opposed by others, of their fellow 
civilians, their valuable suggestions were either allowed to slumber in 
silence in the offices of the supreme government, or were brought to light 
merely for the purpose of being formally condemned and abandoned. And 
this state of things continued until the year 1833, when the government of 
Earl Grey, with a resolutión and magnanimity which did it the greatest 
honour, determined to strike at the root of the monstrous evil—in other 
words, to abolish it. Justice to the natives of India formed the basis of 
the bill introduced by Mr Grant (now Lord Glenelg) to the attention of 
the House of Commons for the renewal of the company’s charter, and was 
thus announced to the chairman of that body :—‘‘ No person, native or 
natural, born in India, is to be excluded from any office merely by reason 
of his religion, birth-place, descent, or colour; and “ slavery, after a 
specified period, to be abolished.” The period fixed in the bill for its com- 
plete extinction was the 12th of April, 1837. But the strenuous opposition 
of the honourable directors, aided by the influence of certain noble lords 
in the upper house, defeated the wise and humane intentions of govern- 
ment, and slavery, unmitigated and unchecked, has been allowed to con- 
tinue to the present day. Will not the present government honour itself, 
and add to its other claims on public respect and gratitude, by extinguishing 
this great evil in every part of the British dominions ? 

Note.— For an authoritative exposition of the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law of slavery, consult Par. Pap. No. 138, 1839, pp. 319 to 522 inclusive ; 
and Adam’s Law and Custom of Slavery in British India, pp. 1 to 51 
Inclusive. For attempts to ameliorate the condition of slaves, and promote 
the abolition of slavery in India, the inquirer is referred to Par. Pap. 128, 
1834, to Adam's Law and Custom, &c., pp. 195 to 279; and Pegss's 
Fast India Slavery, pp. 84 to 111. 


CorontaL REPENTANCK.—The Grenada Gazette bewails the emi- 
gration of peasantry from that island in the following pathetic and penitent 
terms. This 1s truly lamentable. Our situation admits of no delay. 
The labourers are weekly leaving by scores, and, if this can possibly be 
prevented by kind and conciliatory treatment, those who are foremost in 
accomplishing so desirable an object, will deserve and receive the thanks 
of all who truly regard the prosperity and happiness of the island. We 
have heard some persons attribute the emigration of the labourers to the 
system of summary ejectment which has been pursued on some estates, 
and we have no doubt but that this silly measure did contribute, in the first 
instance, to the creation of the evil, which we have now cause so deeply 
to deplore; but we cannot for a moment suppose, that the planter, with 
dear-bought experience before him, would be so fool-bardy as to persist in 
a course fraught with such baneful consequences to himself. It bas, 
however, become necessary that some investigation into the causes which 
are thus effecting the ruin of the colony be forthwith entered into, and for 
this purpose we seriously advise that a commission be appointed, and should 
emigration be really found to proceed from summary ejectment, that means 
should be promptl devised to put down the abominable system. 
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SLAVE TRADE AT GALLINAS. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Str,—The late destruction of the slave barracones in the river 
Gallinas has occasioned an extraordinary sensation in various quarters; 
and has procured for the Hon. Commander Denman, through whom it 
was achieved, the reputation of being a skilful diplomatist and an able 
officer. I pass no opinion on the merits of the transaction viewed as a 
question of christian morals or of international law, when I express my 
gratification in the fact that nearly a thousand human beings have been 
delivered from a state of horrible captivity, without the loss of a single 
life, either on the part of the natives, or on that of her Majesty’s seamen. 
Having said thus much, permit me to draw attention to one or two con- 
siderations, tending to show that the influence of this transaction, as a 
permanent blow to the slave-trade, will be neither so extensive nor so 
lasting as may, in the eagerness of triumph, be anticipated. 

1. The destruction of the barracones in the Gallinas will, no doubt, for 
some time, check slave trading in that river, us the blockade had previously 
done. But, let the blockade be raised, and, in a few months, the ship- 
ment of human beings from that quarter will be as active as ever. The 
Chiefs in that river might well second the exertions of Commander 
Denman, when the booty to be obtained thereby was so immense! 
Knowing, however, the nature of the cargoes usually shipped and em- 
ployed in the slave-trade (they consist in great part of rum, gunpowder, 
and fire-arms), I fear that great additional demoralization of the natives 
will take place as the consequence. 

2. The check which the slave-trade has received at Gallinas must have 
the effect of increasing it elsewhere. When the Havana slave-traders 
found that river closed to them by the vigilance of Commander Denman, 
they resorted, no doubt, to other parts cf Africa, where less vigilance was 
or could be exercised, or where the suppression of the nefarious traffic is 
necessarily limited to the ordinary means set forth in our treaties with 
foreign powers. Whilst the demand for slaves in the Spanish colonies 
and Brazil is so great as at present, and the profit attending their sale is so 
enormous, to drive it from one quarter is merely to ensure its appearance 
in another. To repress the foreign slave-trade by a marine guard,” said 
Lord John Russell, in his celebrated letter to the Lords of the Treasury 
recommending the expedition to the Niger, would scarcely be possible, if 
the whole British navy could be employed for that purpose. It is an evil 
which can never be adequately encountered by any system of mere pro- 
hibition and penalties.” 

3. The treaty for the suppression of the slave-trade at Gallinas, made 
between the Chiefs of that river and Commander Denman, contains no 
guarantee that it will be faithfully kept. Obtained by the presence of a 
naval force, and concurred in to secure the plunder of the slave factories, 
it will be abandoned when the opportunity is afforded, or when the 
necessities of the Chiefs may seem to require it. From the character of 
the Chiefs as displayed in the ap yong ret I fear, if kept at all, it will 
have to be enforced by the guns of her Majesty's cruizers. Besides, the 
treaty is defective. It merely binds King Siacca that no white men 
shall ever for the future settle in his country for the purpose of slave 
dealing.” Coloured and black men may, therefore, carry it on, even under 
the direction of white men, without an infraction of the treaty. 

4. But, supposing it should turn out otberwise, that the treaty should 

rove bond fide, and that King Siacca, and the subordinate chiefs at Gal- 
inas should direct their attention to the cultivation of the soil and the pro- 
secution of legitimate commerce, a question of immense importance to the 
interests of humanity, and to the future civilization of Africa, imme- 
diately arises, viz.—that of the consolidation and extension of slavery in 
Africa. It is deeply to be lamented, that so intelligent a man as Com- 
mander Denman should have Jet slip an opportunity of impressing upon 
the minds of the chiefs, that the Wages of this country look upon slavery, 
no less than the slave-trade, with the utmost abhorrence; that they con- 
sider it contrary to every principle of justice and humanity, and necessary 
everywhere to be abolished ; and, finally, that their interests would be 
more advanced by making those subject to their power freemen, than by 
continuing to hold them asslaves. Instead of this, however, the gallant 
officer “ took the opportunity of showing them the broad distinction be- 
tween the resident and permanent servants of the soil—under the constant 
care of their masters, from generation to generation, until the advance of 
civilization should reduce their bondage to a mere name—and the enor- 
mous practice of kipnapping their fellow-creatures, and consigning 
them to the horrors of foreign slavery.” ‘This is nothing less than a 
direct sanction of slavery itself, while condemning the slave-trade. I 
cannot but anticipate tbat, if such doctrines as these are instilled into the 
minds of the native chiefs, we shall bave to deplore, that, in seeking to 
destroy one evil, we have aggravated another not less fearful. Pradial 
slavery in Africa will ultimately give rise to an internal slave-trade, to 
supply its victims, far more extensive, and not less atrocious, than that 
which it may supersede. How much better would it have been for Com- 
mander Denman to have addressed the chiefs as lords of the soil, rather than 
as lords of the persons of their subjects, and tohave instructed them as to 
the best means of deriving a legitimate revenue from that source! Had 
he recommened to them the hiring out their lands tothe people as 
free cultivators, for a rental in the shape of a proportion of the produce, 
or for payment in any other mode the custom of the country and the 
means of the people might allow, he would have comferred an immense 
boon upon all parties concerned. 

Earnestly trusting this important subject will not be lost sight of, 

J am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 
Joun Scosre. 


SLAVERY IN GuapALouPE.—The Constitutionel states, that, on 
the 3rd of November last, a negro was brought before the tribunals of 
Pointe-a-Pitre, at Guadaloupe, whose body had been dreadfully lacerated 
by flogging, and who had an iron ring fastened to his neck, weighing nine 
pounds. He was sent to the hospital, and a judicial inquiry was imme. 
diately instituted by the examining magistrate; but the prosecution was 
stopped by the Procureur-General, on pretext that the owner of the slave 
had not exceeded the legal limit of twenty-nine blows of the whip. In 
order to remove the iron ring from the neck of the slave, it was found 
necessary to place his head upon an anvil, and for a smith to employ hig 
hammer upon the iron. The affair has been referred to the minister of 
marine and the colonies. 
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FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS. 


Ar a meeting of the Independent Church, Queen Street Chapel, 
Leeds, under the pastoral care of the Rev, T. Scales, held on Friday, 
February Sth, 1841, 

It was unammousty Resolved, — 


That this church learns with the deepest regret, that the existence and 
evils of slavery in the United States of America are upheld by a large 
boily of the mini-ters and churches of that land; and that the sanction 
they give forms one of the principal hinderances to the abolition of a 
system of wrong and outrage, which is opposed to the law of God, the 
religion of Christ, and the natural rights and best interests of a consi- 


derable portion of the human race. 


Thit this church, having had its attention directed to the subject, feels 
it an incumbent duty to declare, as its decided judgment, that all 
ministers and churches implicated in the maintenance of slavery, acting 
£0 as to involye or retain their fellow-men in bondage, or giving their 
sanction to tho-e who do this, and admitting them to their fellowship, are 
chargeable with gricvous sin against God, the common parent of mankind, 
and the impartial and righteous Judge and Governor of the world; and, 
g0 violute the spirit and law of Christianity, as to sever the bonds of 
brotherhood, which should associate them with the visible church of 


Christ on earth, 


That this church, therefore, with regret and reluctance, yet from an 
imperative sense of duty, determines and declares that it cannot have 
christian fellowship with any of the religious communities of the United 
States, or any other part of the world, which retain and countenance this 
enormous evil; and, though anxious to reciprocate all friendly offices and 
privileges with fellow-christians of every name, and especially with those 
of the same order, holds itself pledged henceforward, from a regard to 
the authority of Christ and the honour of religion, to the dictates of 
humanity and of sympathy with the oppressed, as well as for the convic- 
tion and reformation of the oppressors, to refuse the services of all 
Ministers, and to refrain from communion at the Lord's Table with all 
members of churches, clanning, holding, or sanctioning the claim to hold, 


their fellow-men as property, and in a state of bondage. 


AT a meeting of the Baptist Church in Eagle Street, London, held 
on the oth of March, 1541, the following resolutions were uuanimously 


adopted :— 


1. That. in the opinion of this Church, slave-holding is a crime of the 
first magnitude, equally opposed to the dictates of humanity, justice, and 
christianity; that it exists in America under the greatest aggravations, 
flourishing as it does in a profes-edly free country, and cultivated within 
the very precincts of the christian church, and that like every other sin 
it should be visited with church discipline, and subject those who practise 


„ 


it to exclusion. 


2. 


nion to those who hold property in slaves. 


(Signed) R. W.Ovenaury, Pastor. 


The church of Christ of the Particular Baptist Denomination, 
meeting for divine worship at Clare, Suffolk, to the committee of the 


British aud Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


Dear brethren in the common cause of freedom.—aA printed copy of the 
four resolutions passed at your meeting held in London, June 12—2⸗, 
18 10, and signed Thomas Clarkson, president, having been received, was 
this day laid before us, to which we cheerfully and unanimously respond, 
We are determined 
as a christian church, not to hold any communion or fellowship in the 
name of our Lord, with any who continue in the horrid sin of slavery, or 
who in any way hold in slavery any of the buman family, of whatever 
tribe, colour, or kingdom thev may be, and thus enter our decided protest 


by expressing our cordial approbation of the same. 


against slavery in all its forms and bearings. 


We have not language sufficiently strong to express our abhorrence of 
the conduct of those in the western world especially, who are members of 
societies called christian churches, and who are notoriously guilty of hold- 
ing their fellow-men, aud fellow members too, in slavery ; and thus, in our 
view, resemble children of darkness, while they profess to be children of 
From such we must 1 and heartily withdraw, and reſuse to 


light. 
acknowledge them as christians, so long as they are stained with the guilt 
of slavery. 

Read and unanimously approved at our church meeting, March 14th, 
1841, and signed in the name and on the behalf of the whole church. 

Loi Crow, 
G. Perry, 
Cuanzrs Hace, 
WII II Nu Isce, 

At a recent meeting of the Baptist Church, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon, under the pastoral care of the Rev. G. Stonehouse, tbe following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

“the church, having taken into their consideration the fact, that, 
in various parts of the world, and especially in the United States of Ame- 
rica, there are those who profess to be christians, and who are yet holding 
their fellow-creatures, and in many cases their fellow-cbristians in bondage, 
and being convinced that such conduct is not only in the highest degree 
sinful in the sight of God, but productive of numberless and nameless 
social evils, hereby resolve that, us it is their duty, so henceforth it is 
their solemn determination to refuse to receive to communion with them 
at the Lord's table any person known to be the holder of a slave in any 
part of the world.” 


At a meeting of the Baptist Church, Road, Northamptonshire, 
January 24th, 1041, was passed the following resolution, viz.— 

That this church, believing slavery to be a gross violation of human 
rights, and a sin aguinst God, determine to hold no fellowship with those, 
who practically, or otherwise encourage such a cruel system, 

l , Grorct Jayxe, Pastor. 

At a mceting of the Baptist congregation, at Ravensthorp, 
Northamptensbire, Feb. Sth, 1841, was passed the following resolution: 

That we as a christian church, disapprove of slavery in every form ; 
and hereby pledge ourselves, not to bold any sort of fellowship with those 
who sanction that practice, which we believe to be contrary to the princi- 
ples of justice, and to the spirit and precepts of christianity, 

W. Goopvricn, Pastor. 


WII I IA LReysoris, 


Jeacons. 
Pastor. J ons 


That, as we recommend this course to our sister churches in Ame- 
rica. so We are prepared to act upon it ourselves, by refusing our commu- 


At a meeting of the Baptist Church, Weston, Northampton- 
shire, Jan. 11th, 1841, was passed the following resolution : viz.— 

‘bat, as slavery in every form is contrary to humanity and the laws of 
Christ, we will not hold fellowship with any who are advocates, abettors 
or practisers of it, 

W. WII II aus, Pastor. 

At a meeting of the church of Jesus Christ, worshipping in 
Shakspere’s Walk Chapel, Shadwell, London, Feb. 24th, 1841, was passed 
the following resolution, viz.— 

That we hold modern slavery to be opposed to the principles of justice, 
anil the spirit and precepts of the gospel, and learning that there are many 
professing christians in different parts of the world, and especially in the 
United States of America, who are guilty of holding their fellow creatures, 
and even their fellow christinus in bondage; we feel it to be our solemn 
duty to refuse communion at the Lord's ‘lable, to all persons known to 
he slave-bolders, as those who are not entitled to the privileges of chris- 
tian fellowship, until they repent of this sin against God. 

T. Moore, Pastor. 

Ata meeting of the Baptist Church, Burford Oxon, held, 
March 7th, 1811. It was unanimously resolved—That, viewing slave- 
holding as a sin of great enormity, considerably aggravated by the increas- 
ing light that has recently been thrown on tbe subject, we cannot kaow- 
ingly hold communion with any person who is a slave-holder. 

(Sigũed) Samuec Joxts, Pastor. 

At a meeting of the Baptist Church, Tewksbury, Gloucester- 
shire, held March 24th, 1841, it was unanimously resolved—That this 
meeting considers slavery a sin against God, which is awfully enormous 
when committed by professing christians, and therefore solemnly and de- 
liberately determines not to commune with any person at the J.ord’s Table 
who is known to hold slaves. 

(Signed ) Jessee Hewett, Pastor, 

At a meeting of the Baptist Church, Colne, Lancashire, held 
March 25th, 184], it was unanimously resolved,—That this christian 
church cordially adopts the sentiment distinctly expressed in the third re- 
solution attached to the circular of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, dated October 10th, 18-40, in reference to the incompatability 
of slave-holding with a credible profession of christianity. 

(Signed) Tuomas Lonspacr, Chairman. 
Lymington, Hants, March 10th, 1841. 

Sin,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the circular issued by your 
committee. I have to assure you that the church of which I am the 
pastor is fully alive to the importance of the subject to which it refers, 
and heartily accord, with the resolutions adopted by the convention in June 
last. I have to inform you that they have adopted a resolution, declarative 
of their determination to withhold christian fellowship from all who are 
implicated in the enormous guilt of holding their fellow-creatures in 
slavery. I remain, &c, 

J. MILLARD, 
Pastor of the Baptist Chureh, Lymington. 
Beverley, March 15th, 1841. 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with the request of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 1 brought the subject of the 
resolution passed at the General Anti-slavery Convention, in June fast, 
before the Baptist churclr here of which I am pastor ; when, I am happy 
to inform vou, it was unanimously resolved by us, not only to bear our 
emphatic testimony against the crime of slavery, but never to receive to 
our communion those by whom it is perpetrated, or who would cven 
advocate the abominable principle. Iam, &e. 

J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


Rog E RT JOHNSTON. 


Tue following is the correspondence which has taken place 
between the secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
and Lord Melbourne :— 

My Lorp,—By the direction of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, I am requested to inform your lordship 
that, the committee having understood that her Majesty's government 
have some plan under consideration for lowering the duties on the staple 
productiuns of the British colonies, and for admitting the produce of 
slave as well as free labour into the British market, and conceiving that 
the adoption of any such measure would greatly support the existence of 
slavery in many parts of the world, and give a fearful impetus to the 
slave-trade, a deputation has been appointed for the purpose of present- 
ing a memorial to your lordship, embodying the views of the committee 
on this subject. 

I am instructed respectfully to solicit the favour of an audience for the 
deputation appointed to seek an interview with your lordship on this 
important question, and beg to be informed when it may be agreeable 
and convenient to your lordship to receive them. 

I have the honour, &c. &e. 
(Signed) J. H. PaevGorp, Secretary. 

Right Hon. Lord Melbourne. 

REPLY. 
Downing Street, April 1st, 1841. 

Sın—I am desired by Viscount Melbourne to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 29th ult., and to acquaint you that he will be happy 
to see the deputation from the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
here, at three o'clock to-morrow. I have the honour, &c. Xc. 

(Signed) C. IIowand. 

J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


— — — 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The following contributions have been received during the past month: — 


Honorable Chief Justice Reddie, St. Lucia, per Sir K. 8. d. 

George Stephen ; . . . ° don. 5 0 0 
Southwark Ladies’ Auxiliary . 5 . „* 5 0 0 
S. Wedgwood, Camp Hill. í . . . „ 2) 0 0 
A Friend, per B. R. Haydon ; a š . — 5 5 0 9 
W. H. Ashurst, 137, Cheaps ile. ann. 1 1 0 
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ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Tue Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 


have requested Mr. Sturge to present to the President of the 
United States an address, of which the following is a copy :— 


Sin, — As the head of a great confederacy of states, justly valuing 
their free constitution and political organization, and tenacious of 
their rights and their character, the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, through their esteemed coadjutor 
and representative, Joseph Sturge, would respectfully approach 
you in behalf of millions of their fellow-men, held in holies in 
the United States. Those millions are not cnly denied the political 
immunities enjoyed by the citizens of your great republic gene- 
rally, and the equal privileges and the linpartial protection of the 
civil law, but are deprived of their personal rights: so that they 
cease to be regarded and treated, under your otherwise noble insti- 
tutions, as MEN, except in the commission of crime, when the ut- 
most rigour of your penal statutes is invoked and enforced against 


them; and are reduced to the degraded condition of “chattels - 


personal“ in * the hands of their owners and possessors, to all in- 
tents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever.” 

This is the language and the law of slavery 3 and upon this law, 
99 with jealousy by their political institutions, the slave- 

olders of the south rest their claims to property in man. But, 
sir, there are claims anterior to all human laws, and superior to all 
political institutions, which are inmutable in their nature—claims 
which are the birthright of every human being, of every clime and 
of every colour—claims which God has conferred, and which man 
cannot destroy without sacrilege, or infringe without sin. Personal 
liberty is among these the greatest and the best, for it is the root 
of all other rights, the conservative principle of human associations, 
the spring of public virtues, and 1 to national strength and 
great ness. 

The monstrous and wicked assumption of power by man over 
his fellow-inan which slavery implies, is alike abhorrent to the 
moral sense of mankind, to the immutable principles of justice, to 
the righteous laws of God, and to the benevolent principles of the 
gospel It is, therefore, indignantly repudiated by the fundamental 

ws of all truly enlightened and civilized communities; and by 
none more emphatically thane by that over which, sir, it is your 
honour to preside. 

The great doctrine that“ God hath created all men equal, and 
endowed them with certain inalienable rights, and that amongst, 
these, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,“ is affirmed in 
your Declaration of Independence, and justified in the theory of 

our constitutional laws. But there is a stain upon your glory. 

lavery, in its most abject and revolting form, pollutes your soil; 
the wailings of slaves mingle with your songs of liberty, and the 
clank of their chains is heard in horrid discord with the chorus of 
your triumphs, 

The records of your States are not less distinguished by their 
Wise provisions for securing the order, and maintaining the institu- 
tions of your country, than by their ingenious devices for rivetting 
the chains, and perpetuating the degradation of your colourcd 
brethren. Their education is branded as a crime against the state; 
their freedom is dreaded as a blasting pestilence ; the bare sugges- 
tion of their emancipation is proscribed as treason to the cause of 
American independence. 

These things are uttered in sorrow; for the committee deeply 
deplore the flagrant inconsistency so glaringly displayed, between 
the lofty principles embodied in the great charter of your liberties, 
and the evil practices which have been permitted to grow up under 
it, to mar its beauty and impair its strength. 

But it is not on these grounds alone, or chiefly, that they deplore 
the existence of slavery in the United States. Manifold as are the 
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‘as its re-action confessedly is on its supporters, the de ah of its 

ich gave it 
birth. The subline principles and benign spirit of christianity 
are dishonoured by it. In the light of divine truth it stands 
revealed in all its hideous deformity, a IME aGAINsT Gop, a daring 


— ' usurpation of the prerogative and authority of the Most High. It 


is us a violation of his righteous laws, an outrage on his glorious 
attributes, a renunciation of the elaiins of his blessed gospel, that 
‘they especially deplore the continuance and support it receives 
among you; and, in the spirit of christian love and fraternal 
i solicitude, they would counsel its immediate and complete over- 
throw, as a solemn and imperative duty, the performance of which 
no sordid reasons should be permitted to retard, and no political 
considerations to prevent. Slavery is a sin against God, and ought, 
therefore, to be abolished. 
| The utter extinction of slavery, and its sister abomination, tlie 
internal slave-trade—second only in horror and extent in the 
United States to the African, and in some of its features even 
more revolting — can be argued by the philanthropists of this 
country only, on the abstract principles of moral and religious 
duty; and to those principles the people of your great republic 
are pledged on the side of freedom beyond every nation of the 
world. 

The negro, by nature our equal, made like ourselves in the 
imave of his Creator, gifted with tlie same intelligence, impelled 
by the same passions, and redeemed by the same Saviour, is re- 
duced by cupidity and oppression below the level of the brute ; 
spoiled of his humanity, plundered of his rights, and often hurried 
to a premature grave, the miserable victim of avarice and heedless 
tyranny! Men have presumptuously dared to wrest from their 
! fellows the most precious of their rights—to intercept, as far as 
they may, the bounty and grace of the Almighty—to close the 
door to their intellectual progress—to shut every avenue to their 
moral and religious improvement—to stand between them and 
their Maker! It is against this crime the conunittce protest, as 
men and as christians; and they earnestly and respectfully call 
upon vou, sir, to use the high powers with which you are invested 
to bring it to a peaceful and speedy close. 

May vou, in closing your public career, and in the latest hours 
of your existence on earth, be consoled with the reflection, that 
von have not despised the afflictions of the afflicted; but that, 
faithful to the trusts of your high stewardship, vou have been 
“just, ruling in the fear of God“ that vou have executed judg- 
| ment for the oppressed, and have aided in the deliverance of your 
| country from its greatest crime, and its chief reproach ! 

Signed on behalf of the committee. 
| London, Murch 8th, 1841. Tuomas CLARKSON. 
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| RELEASE OF THE AMISTAD CAPTIVES. 


; From the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter we extract 
the following details of this very interesting occurrence. 

The beart-cheering news was communicated in a letter to n member of the 
committee acting on behalf of the captured Africans, from the honourable 
anil venerable Jous Quixcy Abus, senior counsel for the prisoners, of 
which the following is an extract. 


Washington, March 9, 1841. 

“ Drar Sin,—The captives are free! ‘The part ot the decree of the 
District Court which placed them at the di-posal of the president of the 
United States, to be sent to Africa, is reversed. They are to be discharged 
from the custody of the marshal—free. 

“ The rest of the decision of the courts below is affirmed. 

Not unto us—not unto us, &. 

J. Q. Araus.“. 

The committee soon met, and agreed upon the following notice, which 
thev hope will be extensively copied for the information of those who wel 
so deep an interest in the temporal aud spiritual welfare of these liberated 
Africans, 

TO THE FRIENDS OF THE AIRICAN CAPTIVES. 


| The committee have the high satisfaction of announcing, that the supreme 
court of the United States have definitely decided, that the long imprisoned 
| captives who were taken in the Amistad ARE FREE, on this soil, with- 
out condition or restraint. Tbe opinion of the court was pronounced on 
Tuesday, March 9, by judge Story. In view of this great deliverance, in 
which the lives and liberties of thirty-six fellow-men sre secured, us well 
as many fundamental principles of law, justice, and buman rights estab- 
lished, the committee respectfully request, that public thanks be given on 
the occasion to Almighty God, in all the churches throughout the land. 
S. S. Joceryn. 
Josuva I. xa err. 


New York, March 11, 1841, Lewis Tarran. 
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The committee bave taken measures to effect the liberation of the 
coloured cabin boy, Antonio, who was a slave to the captain of the Amistad, 
and who bas been imprisoned with them as a witness, during the long 
eighteen months they have been incarcerated in jail at New Haven. They 
have also directed the suits ngainst Ruiz and Montes for assault and bat- 
tery, at the suits of Cinque, Xc., to be prosecuted for their benefit. Mea- 
sures will also be taken to insure, if possible, the punishment of Ruiz and 
Montes, for the atrocious crimes of which they have been guilty. It is 
the intention also of the committee to bave a public meeting in this city, 
when all the Africans can be present, to render thanks to Almighty God 
for the interposition of His providence in protecting them, and delivering 
them from slavery and death, and to hear an appropriate address from Mr. 
Adams, if he accepts the invitation already forwarded to him. ‘he dis- 
posal of these grateful and rejoicing Africans will bea subject of immediate 
and prayerful consideration. Their own wishes will be consulted, and the 
leadings of Divine Providence followed, so far as the action of the com- 
mittee is concerned. The committee acknowledge. with heartfelt gratitude, 
the liberal donations that have been made to enable them, by the blessing 
of God, to vindicate the rights and achieve the freedom of these men and 
children, whose lives have been for so long a time in jeopardy, and who are 
now about to enjoy, what ea have ever been entitled to, “certain in- 
alienable rights, amongst which are life, liberty, and tbe pursuit of bappi- 
ness. The also entreat the prayers and counsels of the friends of justice 
and libertv, both for the Africans and themselves, until all the objects 
enumerated are accomplished. 


— 


RECEPTION OF THE NEWS BY THE CAPTIVES. 
Extract of a letter from Amos Townsend, Jun., Esq., of New Haven. 
New Haven, 11th March, 1841. 

Bless the Lord, for his right hand hath gotten him the victory. The 
oppressor is contounded, and the oppressed delivered. i 

Our African friends received the tidings of their deliverance with great 
joy. Yet their joy was not that tumultuous outbreak of feeling which the 
first decision of the lower court produced. It was a more christian-like 
and dicnitied gladness, chastened and modified, no doubt, by the remem- 
brance of their former disappointed hopes, arter being assured of the decision 
of the circuit court. . 

To the inquiry whether they wished to remain in America or return to 
Africa? They replied, ‘‘ Ask Cinque.” Cinque said,“ I think—can’t tell 
now. I tbink. We talk together and think—then I tell.” So that they 
will bold a council among themselves, and decide. I think it very pro- 
bable that many of them would prefer to remain in America. They 
say ‘‘ America country good country America people good people—set 
wa free.” 

An eve witness gives us the following statement. Intelligence was 
expected trom Washington on Thursday the lltb. The Africans had been 
informed that the decision of the court might be expected. For days pre- 
vious they had shown much anxiety, and this day their feelings were greatly 
excited, so much go that they called to persons who were passing by the 
prison to make inquiries.: Tbe marshal and the jailer, ou receiving the 
New York newspapers, rode over to Westville, two miles, to communi- 
cate the intelligence to the Africans. They were all assembled in one 
room, and ona signal from Cinque were seated, with the deepest anxiety 
depicted on their countenances, ‘Ihe marshal then said, The big court 
has come to a decision—they say that you, one and all, are free, and no 
slaves.’ Cinque immediately sad. Me glad—me thank American men— 
me glad.“ He then spoke to his countrymen in their native language. 
They laughed and began to talk in the Mendi tongue. The marshal 
addressed Cinque and inquired, ‘ You want to go home to Africa!” 
Cinque said, * [don't know—I think one or two days—then say—we all 
talk—think of it—then me say.“ The marshal then showed them a news- 
paper, and said, here it is in this paper—read it.” Cinque beckoned to 
little Ka- le to read it aloud, but looked doubtingly, and said, paper lie 
sometimes.“ Kinna said, * Me do as Cinque say—we all do as he say 
me little—Cinque big—Cinque he know—I don’t know—Cinque he great 
man—he get us all free he president.“ “es, said Grabeau, he pro- 
sident oi the poor. 

Rev. H. G. Ludlow and Mr. Townsend now arrived. Mr. L. said he 
wanted to speak to them a few moments. Cinque,“ said he, I want 
you, and all of you, to know that Christ has watched over you—raised u 
frie:.ds for you—and inclined the court to decide favourably, &c. They said, 
“we very glad—Jove God—love Jesus Christ—He over all—we thank 
Him” Iliev then, with all the pious friends present, knelt while Mr. Lud- 
low offered solemn prayer and thanksgiving to God. At the close they all 
gave a hearty Amen, Amen. 


ABOLITION IN FRANCE. 
(From L’ Esperance.) 


Tne cause of the emancipation of the negros has made great pro- 

ess within a few vears, in the public opinion of France. So far 

as this gone, that a minister declared a few days since, in the 
tribune, that it was this irresistible force of opinion which 
the government had obcyed, in constituting a council to determine 
the best mode of arriving at this result. Some decisions favour- 
able to the negros have already followed. Regulations for the 
treatment of slaves have been made for the colonies ; ecclesiastics 
and schoolmasters have been sent to them ; and we, in France, 
happy in the adoption of these measures, have not doubted an in- 
stant that they would have the proper effect. But, alas! it is one 
thing to make regulations, and another to enforce them. Ina 
word, according to a little volume entitled The Poor Negros, 
which has just been published, everything remains at the Antilles 
as it was before the men and the laws arrived. Our readers may 
judge by the following extracts, and they will then see more clearly 
the neccssity of adopting some definitive measure. 

In the colonies, the code noir, the successive ordonnances, the various 
reculations, the half-measures, the abortive plans of improvement, the 
ministerial instructions, exhibit plenty of official ameliorations, loudly pro- 
claimed in administrative correspondence, solemnly stated in parliamentary 
documents, repeated to satiety in the Monitenr, aud inserted in the columns 
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attached to all the journals: but what is actually done in these islands, on 
which they shower down 80 many beneficent laws? This is what I saw in 
1839, and even so lately as vesterday. 

I was requested to administer baptism to a negro, thirty-five years of 
age. His mistress, who is one of the most respectable persons in Port 
Royal, and who acted as interpreter, observed that the patient kaew enough 
of christianity, and desired baptism. I interrogated him myself, and, on 
satisfactory evidence on his part, I administered it. The lady took me 
into the parlour, and this was our conversation :— 

‘Is it not unfortunate, M. l'abbé, that my husband persists in keeping 20 
passionate a driver for our negros? This is the second he has lost us; 
und the first was as stout as this. They are worth 1500 francs (£60 ) each.” 

“ Has he beaten the man too severely P’ 

“ No; only one blow: which, however, has affected him so unfortunstely 
that it will kill hin.” 

The drivers always strike the vertebra of the neck when they are en- 
raged. 

e But why did he strike bim? 

“ He was entrusted with part of the cargo of a ship, which he bad to 
carry a certain distance. It appears that he was fatigued, and thet, meet- 
ing a free negro, be asked him to share bis burden; our driver, seeing 
this, and being angry at it, hurled him a blow, by which we shall lose 1500 
francs.” 

In an hour afterwards this upfortunate man died, and M—— lost 1500 
francs. 

The governor, being informed of this assassination, directed the law 
officers to investigate the affair; and in twenty-four bours the i 
were aufficiently enlightened to declare that there was no ground for fur- 
ther proceeding. 

Not long ago it was resolved to reach emancipation by religious instruc- 
tion. We will examine presently the value of this. measure, on which 
every one seems to rely. What has already taken place is this. On the 
demand of the minister, M.de Mackau, the governor, in 1837, proposed 
to the council of. Martinique a vote of 30,000 francs, as n remuneration 
for. priests who should devote themselves, in the fields and cottages, to the 
religious instruction of the slaves. The inbabitanta, resolved as they were 
never to open their premises to such dangerous apostles, nevertheless, ea- 
thusiastically accepted this proposition, and this supplement to the bud, 
was voted unanimously. The colonists would prove to the capital 
they were animated by the best spirit. 

They gave another evidence of it. Funds were entrusted to M. Castelli, 
prefect apostolical, that he might return to France, and chose some eocle- 
siastics suitable to the work. After being absent a year, he returned alone. 
The vote bad made a noise, but the 30,000 francs remained in the chest. 
‘lhe prefect, however, had shown some zeal in the business. He had 
frankly approved and promoted it. He had scarcely returned to the chief 
town of the colony, when his house was burnt down, and he escaped only 
with bis life, and the loss of everything he had in the world. This hes 
been generally attributed to. the ill-will of the whites. The culprits have 
known how to evade the inquiries of the police and the government. 

® + ® ® e ® + * hd e . * 

What is the cause of the uselessness of the schools, established at s 
great expense for the education of the blacks? It is to be found in the 
tyranny of the planters. When France sent them instructors, they monopo- 
lized them for their own ¢hildcen, and prohibited them to the little negros. 
Thus, as we have said, the clergy established at the Antilles, from their first 
colonization, have not at all modified the system of slavery. This is not 
because they are not willing, but because they are not able. At the present 
moment the government ia founding establisbments for the brethren of 
christian instruction. Some of the teachers have already opened schools 
at Guadaloupe and Martinique. The utmost pains is taken to mould their 
ideas after those of the planters. They are lodged in handsome apartments; 
they bave slaves to wait on them, with horses and boats for their journeys : 
but they cannot be at peace, even in private life, unless they are seen to 
adopt, in all their lessons, the love of tyranny and contempt for the slave 
class. Is it possible that young rustics from the bamlets of Brittany 
should resist this aystem of creole seduction! 

e * 9 ® 2 e 0 e 9 e + 

It was for the same purpose that the minister of marine established, 
some years since, a house for the sisters of the congregation of St. Joseph, 
at the town of St. Pierre. These ladies soon received at their establish- 
ment none but white children, because, seeing that this sagacious prefer- 
ence brought tbem 55,000 to 60,000 francs annually; seeing also that 
those who held out their arms to them were rich, and could afford them 
effectual protection, they have not hesitated to give to their instructions 
that colonial spirit and irreligious tendency which have just drawn from 
the bishop of Autun, their superior, that formal condemnation in which 
AJ. Quelen has sbewn his entire concurrence, by prohibiting the celebra- 
tion of holy offices in their mother house at Paris. Now, for this school, 
from which litle girls of colour, although free, are thus repelled, the 
government has Created a situation which is worth 100,000 francs, and it 
pays annually towards the support of theveligieuses from 25,000 to 30,000 
francs. Slaves belonging to government they have for servants, The 
expenses of their voyages and journeys are defrayed. They draw from 
their sixty pupils a revenue of 71,000 francs annually: aad why these 
enormous charges? For the whites, to the exclusien of the blacks. 

+ * e * 0 * a e 0 a ° 

With money, at Paris, one can open for one’s-self all the royal colleges, 
and the evil consists only in the nature of the instruction and the q 
of the teschers; but at the Antilles, every establishment, every sp OF 
instruction, is prdbibited to the very great majority of the population. 
Ignorance is the normal condition of a slave people, and the colonists will 
find means of perpetuating it. There are two ways by which the negros 
may be led to knowledge. First, the lessons sold by the schoolmasters, 
who make them buy them. Now the negros have no money. On the other 
hand, their attendance at the schools is a recreation: their lebour is never 
interrupted. Secondly, the lessons given gratuitously by the priests, the 
brethren, and religious persons; and we have seen how they get rid of 
them. For the rest, the workshops are closed against them ; and when- 
ever they may seem disposed to force an entrance, tbey will be driven from 
the colony. The last ordonnances (1840) for the education of the young 
negros have been universally denounced as impracticable, 

e * * è * 
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Nothing but liberty, immediate liberty, emancipafion without indemnity, 
ean make this enormous evil disappear. Such a law would, as by enchant- 
ment, make the entire population, masters and slaves, see no more 
safety but in liberty, which, we know, is the life of all things. The pro- 

ietors, in losing their slaves, would recollect that they have lands; and, 

ving no other method or bope of obtaining it, instead of favouring the 
ignorance of the people, which was fatal to them, they would push on in- 
struction, in order to give to labour which had become free, the skill, the 
sagacity, and the energy, which should make agriculture and every other 
employment flourish. In their turn the emancipated would feel, in their 
new relief, u more imperious want of instruction, and would gradually 
raise themselves in knowledge and in wealth. The colonies, then worthy 
of France, would have been regenerated by her. | 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
No. 3. 
[From the Morning Chronicle. ] 
Ir we may credit those who have reported on the subject, the 


condition of the slaves in British India is not only bearable, but | - 


enviable, as compared with that of multitudes who call themselves 
freemen. The system under which they are held is denominated 
patriarchal, their treatment is said to be mild and gentle; and, it is 
affirmed, that no comparison whatever can be instituted between 
their circumstances and those of the late bondsmen in the West 
India colonics. ‘ Turning,” says Mr. Colebrooke, from law to 
practice, we find domestic. slavery very general among Hindoos 
and Mussulmans. More trusty than hired servants, slaves are 
almost exclusively employed in the interior of the house for 
attendance on the members of the family, and in all the most 
confidential services. Every opulent person, every one raised 
above the condition of the simplest mediocrity, is provided with 
household slaves, and from this class chiefly are taken the concu- 
bines of Mussulinans and Hindoos, in regard to whom it is to be 
remembered, that concubinage is not sage P of those re- 
ligions an immoral state, but a relation which both law and 
custom recognize without reprehension; and its prevalence is 
liable only to the same objection as polygamy, with which it has a 
near and almost n connex ion. . “I trust not 
to be considered an advocate for slavery, nor indifferent to the 
miseries incident to the most degraded condition in human society, 
when I observe that, in this country, slaves are in general treated 
with gentleness and indulgence. I should, however, demonstrate 
only an ill acquaintance with human character, if I affirmed this 
to prevail universally, without any exception. I cannot doubt 
that bad temper and disposition sometimes constitute a harsh, 
severe, and even cruel master ; nor have I been withont occasions 
of being convinced that such characters are to be found amongst 
the owners of slaves.” This gentleman, therefore, when he wrote 
the foregoing passages, deprecated the agitation of the subject of 
slavery, and was opposed to any decided measures to put it down. 
His remarks had reference, however, exclusively to the treatment 
of domestic alaves. 

There are others, more observant than Mr. Colebrooke appears 
to have been, who bring ns better acquainted with the system of 
Indian slavery, both predial and domestic. 


CONDITION OF PRÆDIAL SLAVES. 


“Nothing can be more abject and wretched,” says Mr. Baber, 
“than the condition of that degraded race of mortals, the slaves of 
Malabar, whose huts are little better than mere baskets, and whose 
diminutive stature and squalid appearance evidently show a want 
of 4 50 nourishment.” (Parliamentary Papers, 128—1834, 
PP. í, ° l 

“The slave,” says Mr. Greme, in his report on Malabar, 1822, 
“has his sieve of a hut in the centre of the rice lands; but, on the 
coast at least he is an industrious, and not an unintelligent being, 
in gocd condition, and nothing deficient in bodily frame. In the 
interior, he is a wretched, half-starved, diminutive creature, stinted 
in his food, and exposed to the inclemencies of the weather ; whose 
state demands that commiseration and melioration which may con- 
(151d, be 2 5 From the humanity of the British government.“ 

1 P · ° 

Mr. Campbell, in reply to the questions on slavery proposed by 
the Board £ Control in 1832, states, Thie creatures in human 
form who constitute, to the number of 100,000, the agrestic slave 
Popo ation of Malabar, being distinguishable, like the savage tribes 
still to be found in some of the forests of Arabia, from the rest of 
the human race, by their degraded, diminutive, squalid appearance, 
their dropsicul pot bellies, contrasting horridly with their skeleton 
arms and legs, half-starved, hardly clothed, and in a condition 
agpi superior to the cattle they follow at the plough.” (Ibid, 
Pp- 0 i 
In answer to the same queries, the Rev. Joseph Fenn observed, 
= 1 present a wretched appearance to the beholder. . . . 
The slaves are in the lowest possible state of degradation. 

If it were lawful,” he adds, “‘to speak so of fellow-creatures, 
serine the same capabilities and the same destinies as British 
8, I should say they were witp mEN.” (Ibid, p. 3.) 

These gentlemen refer to the general condition of the predial 
alaves in the western peninsula of India. From the evidence of 
these, and other persons of high reputation, in answer to queries 
submitted to them by the commissioners for the affairs of India 


in 1832, we learn that “husbands and wives are spammed by sale 
to different parties” (Fenn). That they are sold off the estates 


Where they were born and bred, . p . , And the nearest 


and dearest associations and ties of our common nature severed” 
(Baber). That they are sold “ in satisfaction of revenue arrears,” 
or, “when proprietors are in want of cash to pay the revenues” 

Baber). That “slaves can be and are sold at pleasure” (Welsh). 
That “ the sale of agrestic slaves is common“ (Campbell). The 
children of female slaves, recognised by the Mohammedan and 
Hindoo laws asthe absolute property of their owners, are con- 
sidered by those laws to inherit the condition of their mothers; 
and, nea Wane to be slaves for life, unless the acknowledged 
offspring of their owner, in which case both the mother aud child 
are entitled to freedom.” Thus are they regarded and treated as 
mere articles of property. (Par. Pap. 138, 1839, p: 318.) 

Crornine,—In reference to their clothing, we find that “there 
is a custom of giving thein a cloth occasionally, the only clothing 
they wear” (Fenn) That “the allowance consists of a waist- 
cloth, called moond, to men ; and moori, signifying a fragment, to 
females ; it is just large enough to wrap round their loins, and is of 
the value of one or two fanaains, equal to from Gd. to 1s. ; in some 
districts this is given but once a year, but more generally twice. 
As a substitute for these waistcloths, it is very com- 
mon, especially in the retired parts of the country, to use or wear 
bunches of leaves, generally of the wild plantain tree, supported 
by a flbre of some tree or vine” (Baber). 

Foop.—With respect to food we gather the following parti- 
culars :—‘ The daily allowance of slaves varies from one and a 
half to one and three-quarters seers of paddy (rice in the husk ) to 
the male; and from one to one and a quarter to the female slave.“ 
The “ daily wages of a freeman are about one-third more,” but 
then he works only till noon, whereas the slave has to toil from 
morning until evening, “and to keep watch by turns at night in 
the paddy field” (Baber). ‘The food, clothing, and comforts of 
the agrestic slaves are every where inferior to those of the domestic 
one” (Campbell). “ The general condition of the agrestic slaves 
is bad everywhere. They enjoy little comfort, have coarse, pre- 
carious, and scanty food, (Dr. Buchanan states not more than 
‘two-sevenths of what isa reasonable quantity,’) bad clothing, 
frequently none at all, and no provision (that ever I could learn) 
for old age or sickness. The domestic slaves are for the most 
part better off, but still subject to the despotic will of their owners, 
in everything short of life’ (Welsh). In the Tamil country, 
“some of them who are outcasts possess also a right to all the 
cattle that dic from disease; anu they eat the flesh of such ani- 
mals, as well as that of snakes and other reptiles ; but in general 
their food is the coarsest grain” (Campbell). In times of scarcity, 
“they are left to eke out a miserable existence by feeding upon 
wild yams, and such refuse as would be sought after by that 
extreme wretchedness which envied the husks that the swine did 
eat” (Baber). i 

LAhOUR.— The labour exacted from them is onerous and oppres- 
sive. They are employed in all kinds of agricultural labour, 
rice tillage, and the sugar cane” (Fenn), “ without the inter- 
mission of a single day, so long as their masters can find employ- 
ment for them” (Baber). They have no particular hours 
which they can call their own, nor any day in the week set apart 
for rest or devotion” (Welsh). In the Tamil country the men 
are employed in ploughing the land and sowing the seed, and on all 
the various laborious works necessary for the irrigation of the 
land upon which the rice is grown; the women in transplanting 
the rice plants, and both in reaping the crop. . . . They 
usually work from sunrise to sunset, with an intermission of two 
hours for meals. They are not exempted from work on any par- 
ticular day of the week” (Campbell, “ The slave has to toil 
from morning till evening; after which he has to keep watch by 
turns at night, in sheds erected on an open platform in the centre 
of the paddy field, several feet under water, exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather, to scare away trespassing cattle, or wild 
animals” (Baber). . 

Besides their ordinary agricultural employments, these slaves are 
also often engaged in erecting 5 rooms, or pandols, used 
by their masters on marriages or other festivals, and occasionally 
are called upon, by requisition of the collector or magistrate 
issued to their mastcrs, to aid in stopping any sudden breach in the 
great works of irrigation conducted at the expense of government, 
or in dragging the enormous cars of the idols round the villages 
or temples, to move which immense cables dragged by many 
thousands are necessary. In Tanjore, in particular, from the 
great number of temples, and the frequency of the festivals, this is 
a very onerous duty.” (Campbell). I have observed the slaves 
in gangs when they have been pressed to make or repair the high 
roads ; to carry the luggage of public servants and their establish- 
ments; of marchiug regiments and of travellers ; or when carry- 
ing treasure, remittances from the several talook-cutcherries to the 
collectors treasury at Calicut (and scarcely a weck passes, that 
parties of ten to one hundred of those slaves do not arrive); or, 
when bringing stolen goods with parties of robbers sent in by the 
different police officers; or when carrying the company's 1 
from the several depöts for sale to tlie talook and revenue cutcher- 
ries; on all which occasions they are guarded by kolkars, (armed 
peons) or choorabakar (persons with cancs), to prevent their run- 
ning away ; and it must be confessed, that it is no less a source of 
complaint to the masters, than gricvance to their slaves, to be 80 
worked” (Baber). ; 

Puntsaments.—The discipline required under such cireum- 
stances, to coerce labour and enforce obedience to the will of the 
master, must be necessarily severe; we therefore find, that, if 
slaves either refuse to work or run away, they are, on being 
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caught, “ flogged and put inthe stocks for some days, and after- 
wards made to work with chains on” (Baber). Moreover, 
there is hardly a sessions of gaol delivery, the calendars of which 
(though a vast number of crimes occurring are never reported ) do 
not contain cases of wounding and even murdering slaves, chietly 
brought to light by the efforts of the police, though, generally 
speaking, they (the slaves) are the most enduring, unresisting 
and unoffending classes of the people” (Baber). “ The lash, or 
at least coercive strokes, are, I fear, too commonly used, and indis- 
criminately to both sexes” (Welsh). “ The practice of slitting. 
and even cutting off the noses of slaves was formerly, and is said 
even now, to prevail? (Baber): As “ corporal punishinent pre- 
vails much in India,” coe and as the use of the lash has been 
recognised by the Sudder Foujdary court in Malabar as a legal 
punislunent for slaves, it will not be difficult to imagine the tor- 
ture to which they may sometimes be put in exacting compulsory 
toil, (Parl. Paper, 128, 1838, pp. 9, 10, 13. 20, 32, a. 
MEzhical. Arrennance.—In old age and sickness the slaves 
appear to be utterly neglected. “Iam not aware of any pro- 
vision for age or sickness” on) “They enjoy no provision 
(that ever I could learn) for old age or sickness” (Welsh). 
“ Sickness among them causes no additional attention on the part 
of the proprictors, who frequently lose many of their slaves when 
an cpidenie gets among them,” (Bevan), 

The moral and social, as well as the physical degradation of 
these wretched beings is complete. Sunk in the grossest supersti- 
tion, their principal worship is offered to“ Bott, the devil,” (Ba- 
ber). The slaves profess generally either the Mohammedan or 
Hindoo religion, with a small portion of christians ; but, as far 
as mortal can judge, their religion consists chictly in outward 
observances ; their morals being, like their persons, most wretch- 
edly debased,” (Welsh). “Ou the western coast I fear it will 
be found that the slaves generally propitiate the evil spirit 
alone, and many of them are belicved to practise sorcery” 
(Campbell). 

Two or three facts will illustrate their social degradation. They 
are compelled,” says Mr. Brown, “ whenever they come in sight 
of a habitation, to fly from the public high road, and make a long 
circuit to avoid the remotest approach ; forced to utter a cry, to 
give warning to others that a human being, not a dog, was coming 
—and driven, whenever their cry was answered, to hide them- 
selves in the jungle. Thus it is that the right of public way, 
which is freely conceded to every beast of the field, is denied to a 
whole class of human beings. ... The unhappy Poo- 
har,” it is added,“ is in a condition which ranks him beneath the 
lowest brute, and his state is without a parallel in the annals of 
human abjectness and degradation.” (Par. Pap. 138, 1839, p. 
413.) And Dr. Buchanan, who travelled extensively in Malabar, 
Canara, and Mysore, states, that “they follow all the oxen and 
buffaloes of the village, as so much lire stock, when these are 
driven in procession at a great festival which the farmers annually 
celebrate“ (Adam’s Law and Custom &e., p. 264.) Mr. 
Newnham, first Judge of Circuit, western division Madras, in al- 
luding to a certain legal process which came before him, expressed 
his repugnance “at a demand made in a civil suit of twenty 
Mooluminshers, value fifty pagodas, without individual specit- 
cat ion, immediately followed by a like summary demand for brute 
animals,” and „at the practice of thus suing, without name, or 
individual description, for so many sentient creatures of God.” 
( Par. Pap. 188, 1859, p. 405). In another communication, he 
speaks of them “as having been claimed as fere@ natura, that 
became the property of the owner of the ground on which they, 
by becoming resident, can be taken into bondage.” (Ibid. p. 
427). The slaves,” says the reverend Mr.Fenn, “are in the lowest 

ossible state of degradation and “nothing,” he 
adds, “but christianity, in my opinion, descends low enough to 
mect them, and to raise them to the level of mankind.” (Par. 
Pap. 128, 1834, p. 3.) The foregoing extracts chiefly refer to the 
condition and general treatment of agrestic slaves. 

Domestics AvD Dancis Grris.—The domestic slaves, those 
of them whe become the favourites of their masters, are treated 
with greater leniency. “They are well fed,“ and“ well clothed, 
Such, however, is not the lot of the female domestic slaves em- 
ployed as attendants in the seraglios of Mussulmans of rank; they 
arc too often treated with caprice, and frequently punished with 
much cruelty. . . .. The complaints made to me as 
superintendent of police at Madras, gave me an insight into trans- 
actions committed in the recesses of the female apartments, which 
has left on my mind a strong impression of the eruelty and wanton 
barbarity with which this class of temale slaves is subject to be 
treated; indeed, /ittie doubt can be entertained that the seclusion of 
ſeuiule slaves e „ omens of Mussulmans of rank, too often pre- 
cludes complaint, prevents redresa, and cloaks crimes at which 
Huropeans wand shudder.” (Campbell.) Occasionally these vic- 
tims of a ruthless oppression escape from their torinciutors, “ bearing 
on their persons the sears and wounds which have been inflicted on 
them; and sometimes providentially, by the merest accident, į 
their murder has come to the knowledge of the police.“ (Ibid. | 
pp. 10, 20, 32). Several atrocious cases of the barbarous treatment 
of female slaves, not inserted in the parliamentary papers, have , 
come before the courts in Calcutta, the details of which should! 
Save been given had our limits permitted their insertion ; but wo 
Dien on to consider the case of another class, to whose extremely 

ane wretche! condition we call particular attention. 
T <SAeetuation of “the dancing girls? savs Jude Lascelles, “ is | 
bine most objectionable, combining as it docs every attendant » 
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on the very worst description of slavery. Initiated in early youth 
into the mysteries of their profession, and immured within the 
walls of the pagoda, they are taught, as the first and chief lesson, to 
consider an implicit and blind obedience to the will ofthe Brahmin 
as their highest duty; and their obedience forms their sole and 
only code of moral obligation. The wily guardians appear to make 
it their chief endeavour to destroy all that would enuoble the 
female character, and foster the basest passions of the human 
heart, as the means of pandering to the vices of the multitude, and 
continuing to themselves their ill-gotten revenue. F 
Their servile compliance with the disgusting desires of their 
superiors robs them of all self-respect. . . . It will readily 
be believed how degrading this system is to the miserable subjects 
of it. Butthe evil of this description does not stop here; 
there is, unhappily, too great cause to apprehend a latent mischief 
of more e To say that these miserable beings are 
subject to the caprice of their masters, the Brahmins, is but to say, 
in other words, that they suffer under the worst slavery known 
either in ancient or modern times. Their excesses, it is true, are 
rarely exposed, for they are veiled in all the intricacies of their 
religious observances, and witnessed only hy the actors of them, in 
the security of their polluted walls; but this much is open to 
observation. The aged are seldom found among this wretched class, 
nor is it possible, in many cases, to trace their steps. It would be 
superfluous, he adds, to draw an inference which is so very obvious.” 
(Parl. Pap. 138, 1839; p. 391-2.) 

Once. word of comment on the foregoing statements is unneces- 
sarv. The painful details speak for themselves. To hesitate one 
moment in apply ing the necessary remedy would be as inhuman 
as criminal. 

Note. — For additional information on the points referred to in 
this paper, consult Parl. Papers, No. 128, 1834, and No. 138, 
1839; Adain’s Law and Custom of Slavery in British India, 
pp. 51 to 73, and pp. 163 to 194; and Peggs’s East India 
Slavery, pp. 1 to H. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The letter of Mr. Tyler is under consideration. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Societv may be forwarded to the Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) 
at the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad Street, London, 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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Our foreign intelligence this week is scanty. Our readers, how- 
ever, Will tind interesting matter in the articles relating to France, 
Brazils, and British India. We direct attention especially to the 
address to the President of the United States, confided for pre- 
sentation to Mr. Sturge, | | 


Tue American papers have brought us the details of the memo- 
rable triumph of justice achieved in the supreme court of the 
United States, by the liberation of the Africans captured in the 
Amistad. Lengthened extracts will be found in another column. 
To these particulars we have the pleasure of adding some others, 
conveyed in a private letter to Mr. G. W. Alexander, which we 
are permitted to insert below. 


New York, March 25th, 1841. 
Dear Sin, — The committee in New York who have had, and still have, the 
charge of the interests of the Africans taken in the schooner Amistad, feel 
themselves called upon to express to you their sincere thanks for tbe kind 
interest you have taken in their case, and for your considerate zeal in urging 
the subject upon the attention of the Spanish government. The very 
favourable and happy result of the final trial in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, of which the papers sent herewith will gire vou the 
particulars, oucht to awaken our gratitude to the giver of all good, and 
encourage us to further efforts in behalf of these interesting strangers. ` 

Having, through the Divine blessing, obtained their complete deliver- 
ance, we are now desirous of obtaining the fullest remuneration practi- 
cable for their wrongs, and a restoration to their own rative bomes, 
carrying with them to their kindred sl! the blessings of the gospel and of 
civilised life. : 

We are desirous of bringing several points in the case mere fully before 
the British government, particularly the statement made by Vega, the 
Spanish Vice-Consal at Boston, the prostitution of officia: forms and func- 
tions at Havana in the shipment of these Africans as fadinos, with a 
clearance as passengers on account of the government; and the liability 
of Ruiz and Montes to exemplary punishment by the laws of Spain. 

We also wish to obtain the fullest information that can be had with 
regard to the country from which these Africans came, supposed to be 
300 to 400 miles from the coast, among the mountains from which the 
rivers Sherbro, Gallinas, and St. Paul's take their rise, rather south of the 
latitude of Sierra Leone: the geography of the country, and tbe prac- 
ticubility of reaching it by these people; the route to be pursued, whether 


to land at Sierra Leone, Gallinas, or Monrovia—whether under English 


or American protection—whether in small companies or all together, by 
what white men attended, what provisions for the journey, how long time, 
and what expense, &c. It is supposed the African Institution, the lieo- 
grapbical Society, the Officers of Government; Sir F. Buxton’s Society, 


or the merchants concerned in the African trade, may furnish valuable infor- 


mation on some of these points. We shall write to Sir John Jeremie, 
Governor of Sierra Leone, and to David Turnbull, Esy., M. B. M. Con- 
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aul at Havana, asking information on the subject. It is possible some of 
the officers of the navy who have been employed in the sleve-trade sup- 
ion service may ajd these investigations, which are highly important, 
involving, as they do, the happiness of these exiles, and, perhaps, the 
safety of their lives in attempting to return to their loved Mendi. We 
cannot but cherish a hope that the recent exploit of H. B. M. cruizers in 
breaking up the establishment of Pedro Blanco, at Gallinas, (the very man 
who held these people,) may ere long put a period to the dreadful wars, 
and other devastating commotions, which have hitherto spread over the 
vast region whence the waste of that horrid slave-factory bas been sup- 
plied, so that a safe access may be had to the Mendi land. 

Finally, we design to invoke the aid of our own government, in sending 
these people home at the public expense, as a small recompense for their 
long and unrighteous imprisonment by the requirement of the national 
executive. 

We muke no apology for troubling you with these inquiries, witb the 
proof sie before us that your benevolence has identified you with the 
case as much as ourselves. It is now desirable for us to avoid, if possible, 
the expense of sending a messenger to London, to obtain the necessary 
information on which we have to act. We think it important to send the 
Africans (sucb as choose it) home, as zoon as it can be ascertained to be 
practicable and reasonably safe. 

We are, dear Sir, with much respect, your fellow labourers in the cause 
of humanity, 

Simos S. Jocgtyn, 
Josnua Leavitt, 

G. W. ALEXANDER, Esq. Lewis Tarrax. 
Alrnovon the Directors of the Imperial Brazilian Mining Asso- 
ciation persist in their refusal to allow Mr. Tuckett and his 
friends access to tlie list of shareholders, they have undertaken 
to forward to every member of this body, together with the offi- 
cial notice of the meeting on the Jōth proximo, any communica- 
tion which may be confided to them for this purpose. It is now, 
certain, therefore, for we cannot suppose that the Directors will 
betray the confidence they solicit, that every shareholder will be 
made acquainted with the facts, and with the necessity there is for 
action. e cannot entertain any doubt of the result. Every 
shareholder will feel a heavy individual responsibility; and even 
those who would not have taken part in a meeting for the trans- 
action of ordinary business, will encounter whatever tronhle may 
be imposed upon them by so loud a call of humanity and justice. 

We have inserted in another column an article from the Ifining 
Journal on this important subject, in which, after some remarks 
on the general issue in an admirable spirit, the writer adverts to 
the question, whether the mines could be protitably worked with- 
out slave-labour, and expresses his doubts on this point. 
Although, in a matter so deeply involving principles of humanity 
and justice, the question of loss or gain cannot be permitted to 
exercise a ruling influence, it will nevertheless have some weight, 
no doubt, in the deliberations of parties whose property is so 
largely implicated. We are happy, therefore, in being able to 
say, that grou exist for believing the very contrary of what is 
apprehended. We have had a letter some time in our possession 
from a gentleman whose nephew (now in a distant part of the 
world) was for a considerable period on the spot, the principal part 
of which bears so directly and so chceringly on the subject before 
us, that we shall now submit it to consideration. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

I am very glad to find the case of the poor slaves owned and employed 
by the Gongo Soco Mining Association brought forward in your periodical, 
ond trust they will never be lost sight of by you until their deliverance is 
effected. I had heard of their extreme oppression, some years since from a 
nephew of mine who was a clerk in a smaller mine, not far from Gongo Soco. 
On bis return home he gave me an account of the treatment of the slaves, 
which quite accorded with that now given by your correspondent, Mr. 
Kentish. Among other things, he told me that forty of the slaves absconded 
at one time, and were never again recovered, but quite lost to the Com- 
pany. Considering the very great precariousness of capital invested in 
slaves from that cause, and also from the many other casualties, together 
with their constant deterioration from age, and taking into account fur- 
ther the high price paid in their purchase, one cannot help wondering 
what motive there can be for prefering their labour to that of freemen. 
This can be had to any extent at one shilling a day, even at the mines, 
whilst in Brazil generally eight-pence is (or was) the common rate of 
wages fortable-bodied men. The cost of a slave is £80 sterling, and 
money in Brazil was worth eight per cent. per annum; so that, to cover 
interest, wear and tear, and heavy casualties, including desertion, we can 
hardly put down less than twenty per cent., or £16 a year; whilst 313 
working days of free labour cost only, at Is. per diem, £15 13s. But we 
have also to add the cost of maintenance of the slave, and further to take 
Into account the very inferior value of slave-labour compared with free; 
and in this item their greatest loss will be found. One of the Cornish 
miners, who has returned home, states, that every twenty slaves have one 
of the English miners appointed as a driver, and that be hin., 1-7 been 
so employed there; that it was with very great difficulty lk. could get 
them to do their work ; and that he was obliged to whip them contioually 
to get them to do anything. Our friend Joseph J. Gurney also states, 
you will recollect, that fifty emancipated men in our West India islands 
will do as much work as three hundred slaves in the United States of 
America. Now, when we have added this to the former items in the 
‘account of slave-labour, we shall find it will amount to a heavy loss 
indeed; and vou will think with me, that it is high time the share- 
holders should be apprised of this gross mismanagement in their affairs. 
The only way it would seem we can account for the preference given to 
the labour of slaves, is that the love of despotic power is inherent in our 
fallen nature, and that rapacious avarice blinds men to their true interest, 
even in worldly affairs. C. C 


As his nephew is abroad, and out of the reach of direct appeal, 
our correspondent does not permit us to give his nance ; to us, 
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however, it is a guarantee of the value of his communication, 
which we earnestly commend to the attention of all parties con- 
cerned. 

We may add that the recent movements in Brazil towards the 
abolition of slavery throughout the empire, should not be lost on 
the Mining Associations which , have property there. What a 
disgrace will it be to large and respectable bodies of Englishmen, 
to be found clinging to the last toa system of wrong and ruin, 
Py Brazilians themselves shall have sagacity enough to aban- 

on! 

WE are happy in being able to announce a very promising move- 
ment on the abolition question in the kingdom of Sweden. In 
both houses of the diet an address to the king has been moved 
and carried, soliciting an inquiry into the state of slavery at St. 
Bartholomew's, with a view to its termination. The address was 
moved in the upper house by Professor Gier, a person of distin- 
guished literary rank, and by his brother in the lower. 


NOTES FROM THE LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER 
IN BRAZIL. 


ANECDOTE OF TWO RUNAWAY SLAVES. 


—— SHORTLY after, two runaway slaves were brought to the door 
of the venda, (a public house, or inn). They were tall, well- 
looking men. They were directed to sit down, which tliey accord- 
ingly did on the earth, with their backs against the wall of the 
venda, Shortly afterwards their master arrived. He had a well 
caparisoned horse. He entercd the venda, and took the other end 
opposite to mine, so that I had no communication with him. He 
had scarcely entered when a by-stander asked them (the slaves) 
& question, which they answered by sounds of Bow, wow, wow, 
intimating that they were taken by dogs. I now learned that 
these poor creatures were new negros, who could not speak Portu- 
guese. Alas! torn from their homes and relations, and trans- 
ported to a country in which, by the law of 1831, they are 
virtually free; but now cheated of that freedom by perjury, 
forgery, and fraud! My new acquaintance walked with me as I 
turned from this scene, and shortly after asked my opinion on 
slavery. I was in no mood for duplicity or disguise, and was 
favoured with a flow of words by which 1 argued its wickedness, 
and proved that free labour was more profitable. In all this he 
appeared to be well pleased. We d, and I returned to the 
venda. It was now six o’clock, and the runaways were ordered 
to stand up, which they obcyed. Their blankets, or rugs, as full 
of dust and dirt as if they had been used for wiping the road, 
were now thrown over them. These covered their heads, an 

hung down to their knees. Such a picture of misery was never 
surpassed, particularly when the owner, well and comfortably 
dressed, was seen to retire to a good dinner, whilst these poor 
creatures were led to the stable, to sleep for the night under 
charge of two keepers. At night I resolved to ask pardon for 
the captives. I accordingly rose on hearing the keeper open the 
door of the stable, which was underneath my room. I opened 
my window, and asked him if he thought 1 could obtain their 
pardon. He replied, “ Nad, Senhor, that cannot be.” I, how- 
ever, wrote the following note to the owner (the note was in 
Portuguese, but I translate it): “ I entreat pardon for the two 
slaves, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, who said, ‘Be ye 
merciful, as your Father also is merciful.’ I hope that, if you 
grant this petition, our Father in heaven, will bless you and 
your family.” I now heard the keeper preparing to move his 
prisoners, and I opened my window. It was a cloudy, misty, 
cold morning. I called him again, and dffcred him money if he 
would deliver it to his master, at the same time telling him the 
subject. He replied, Can you not deliver it yourself?” “ How t 
he is in bed!“ No, Senhor, he is up, preparing to accompany 
us.” I threw my cloak over my dress, and went through the 
rain into his peo, where he was with the landlord, and one of 
his keepers. He was seated at the table. I presented him my 
card, which he read. I told him the object of my visit, but, say- 
ing that I could write Portuguese better t speak it, I 
requested he would peruse the note, which I now presented. 
He read it over, paused, and read it again. His countenance 
seemed to indicate that his conscience required more than he was 
willing to grant. He read it again—paused—at length he said, 
„Eu nað os tocareci, I will not touch them.” I retired, 
thanking him, and returned to my bed, where sweet sleep 
closed my eyes until eight o’clock, when the master and his 
captives were miles away. I now prepared for my departure; 
and, when I had advanced some miles on my journey, I 
saw one of the keepers who was in the breakfast room with 
the slave-owner, when I presented my petition for the pardon 
of the captives. I moved towards him, and anxiously desiring to 
know how the poor creatures were treated, extended my arm, as 
offering to shake hands withhim. But he advanced, saying “ Nao 

nao, nao, Senhor ;” and stooping, took my foot and kissed it. 1 
was much affected by this, but my anxiety for the slaves pre- 
vented my giving way, until I asked if ay were really pardoned 
He replied, Les, they were not touched.” I sent a kind mes- 
sage of thanks, and moved forward. O love! love! surely thy 
power is omnipotent, that thus thou couldst make a human ing 
offer such a mark of attention as to kiss my fect! All the whips 
in the Brazilian empire could not do this. 
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BRAZILIAN MINING—GONGO SOCO MINE. 


I have seen the Reporter containing Kentish’s letters (the two 
first) and the reply to the first. ’Tis a loss of time to quibble 
about the slaves working in the extreme depth of the Gongo Soco 
Mine. I have now before me a particular account of my descent 
into that mine, (occupying ten pages) when I walked through a 

rtion of its various vel, to the extent of three quarters of a 
mile. Of the details of this enterprize I made a rough sketch ; and, 
because the ways were so intricate and the passages so dark, I read 
it over to the captain of the mine, who, with the plan in his hand, 
adjusted what I wrote. The mine is sixty-two fathoms deep in 
the shaft by which I descended, and fifty-five in that by which I 
ascended. There are eiglit levels, or leading galleries, one below 
the other, about seven fathoms. The bottoms of these are not more 
than four feet wide. In the seven lowest of them, the bottom is 
covered by streams of water which oozes through the sides of the 
openings from the body of the mountain. The streams from the 
seventh and eighth levels are pumped up to the sixth, or water adit, 
into which fall those from the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
levels. Thus a large rivulet is formed, which runs underground 
more than a mile, til) it finds egress from the side of the monntain. 
It must now be easily understood, that, after reaching the first of 
these water courses, there is no difference in the hardship of the 
labourer. The white men labour there also; but these are en- 
gaged as miners, following leaders to the gold, or digging out 
aurifcrous lodes. These work on their own heaps, which are taken 
away by the slaves, who roll them in barrows thrangh the water. 
Working in dry places is the exception to the negro, working in 
wet places is the exception to the white. 
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The number of slaves at Pondicherry, Mahé, Karikal, Chander- 
nagur, and Vandon, in the Past Indies, has not been ascertained. 
Besides the slave population of Bourbon, there 1388 Coolies, who 
have been introduced from the British possessions, under contracts 
to labour fur given periods of time. 

Notes on the foregoing tabular statement. 

1. The number of female slaves in Martinique and Guadaloupe 

eatly preponderates over the males; a clear proof that, if slavery 
falls with less severity on the former, as a whole, than on the 
latter, concubinage with the tree part of the community must be 
dreadfully prevalent. On the plantations there are not less than 
20,646 free „ the largest port ion of whom are males. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the female slaves who are com- 
pelled to toil with the men are greater sufferers than they, for 
reasons which must be obvious to all, and therefore need not be 
specified. 5 

In Cayenne and Bourbon there is a great disparity of the sexes, 
particularly in the latter colony ; Which demonstrates that tlie 
slave-trade has prevailed there to a very late period, and probably 
continues to this very hour, notwithstanding the honest and 

raiseworthy endeavours of the French Government to suppress 
it. It is said, that occasionally, small numbers of African slaves are 
still introduced into Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

2. In Martinique and Guadaloupe the decrease in the slave-popu- 
lation has been 315; in Cayenne and Bourbon 1689; in all 
2004. The frec-population of these four colonics is 117,741, and 
the excess of births over deaths 835, in the same period; notwith- 
standing the offspring of the illicit connexions between thie free 
males and female slaves is added to the formcr—such offspring 
following the condition of the mother. 

In comparing the number of children under fourteen years of 
age of the free and slave populations of the French colonies, we 
have the following results :—viz. Free children 39,024, slave 
children only 67,547; whereas there should have been of the 
latter 84,580 to balance the former—the slave-population being 
254,938, and the free 117, 741. 

g. The number of marriages celebrated among the free-popula- 
tion during the year was 559; among the slave-population of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Cayenne 77, in Bourbon none! 
The system thus stands revealed in all its deformity and cruelty— 
licentiousness and inurder are its chief characteristics, 
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SENTIMENT IN BRAZIL. 


Tux late Senhor José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, the patriarch 
of Brazilian independence, and brother to two of the present 
ministers, published a memoir against slavery, which has recently 
been reprinted at Rio de Janciro, with an introductory preface ; 
a translation of which will be found below. As showing with 
how much energy and promise anti-slavery sentiments are work- 
ing in the empire of Brazil, it is a document of much interest. 


The scandal with which, daily, thousands of unhappy Africans, torn from 
their homes to increase our own misfortunes, are landed on our shores, 
cannot be contemplated without the most painful feelings, by any one 
who reflects on the future condition of Brazil. 

Planters, blinded by habit and by false conceptions regarding their in- 
terests, merchants, and authorities, stand accused of carrying cn or favour- 
ing the commerce in human flesh; either allured by lucre. or apprebensive 
of the perils to which they would expose themselves, if they were to resist 
the torrent of prejudice or of rapacitv. 

Thus much ts certain, that, along all the extensive coast of Prazil, this 
trafic is appalling from its extent and number; and that the feeling of the 
public generally as vet attaches no shame to this species of crime. Nor 
can we wonder at this. A great number of vears did Wilberforce, and 
other enemies of the African trade, labour to insinuate their ideas, which 
were those of reason and of justice. into the enlightened British parhament, 
and only after a thousand repeated ettorts they obtained their victory. 
After the prohibition of the slave-trade in the British dominions, the law 
was nevertheless a long time eluded in the colonies, and verv energetic 
measures were necessary to put an end to such s¹ameiul proceedings. 

The principal means for so great an end is that of persuasiun, and much 
will bave been done towards it, if the now ruling ideas in favour of the 
introduction of slaves into razil be replaced by more healthy and judicious 
ones. It is with this view that we now reprint the celebrated Memoir 
against slavery, by the patriarch of the incependence of this ccuntry, the 
late Senhor Jos“ Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva. 

The means of conviction are slow, it is true, and also uncertain in their 
results: thev have to contend against the incentive of immedia‘e gains, 
and the strongest reasons will only with difficulty enter minds pre-occupied 
and seduced by the love of gain. On the other hand, all measures are 
useless, if public feeling is in any manner against them; therefore the 
greatest care should be taken to rectify public feeling. by spreading infor- 
mation through the mass of the people, and making them see that such 
trafhie directly offends the rights of humanity, and ìs at the same time ruin- 
ous to the land. as well as to all the individuals of whom our industrial 
populaticn is composed. 

This does not exclude the use of administrative measures, and the en- 
forcement of the laws, which, on these points, have up to this dav remained 
a dead letter. And indeed, the dealer in human flesh, the introducer of 
barbarism into the midst of our retarded civilization, the contrabandist in 
slaves, is quite sure of impunity ; while, on the other hand, they are in- 
vited to this fraud by the immense gain which it leaves. 

To avoid the punishment ot piracy, they have got the Portuguese flag 
realy always to lend itself to the most infamous tricks which that trade 
requires; and our country is inundated with a savage and stupid people, 
Whose present numbers should already excite our serious upprehensions. 

We will uot now stop to show the hatefulness of this infamous tram, 
nor shall we enter into the horritwing details of the mortality of these poor 
people on their passage from Africa to Brazil, heaped one on the other like 
so many logs of wood, or thrown overboard when a cruiser approaches; we 
will not enter into the examination of any of the atrocities of whica many 
are victims, even within our own civilized capital; Jet us look on this 
matter with a general glance, and consider slavery such as it must be, and 
as it is impossible to be otherwise. 

The sad gift of African sluves was a plague-spot thrown on our country, 
and has retarded the real prosperity of our blessed land, by vilhfying irdus- 
try amongst us, which vivifies everything, and without which there is 
neither riches nor social happiness. 

Frail machines, subject to a thousand infirmities, carried off at every 
instant by illness, and always remaining in @ state ot brutality by tbeir very 
condition, slaves can never be other than a verw imperfect instrument 
for the support of our agriculture, and are totally useless tor the arts, or for 
the support of any sort of manufacturing business. 

Immense capitals emploved in negros are every year interred, or made 
useless by illness or by age. 

Meanwhile, the facility of finding these machines all ready at hand, pre- 
vents an attention being given to the improvements introduced into every 
process of industry by the activity of the European spirit of enterprize ; and 
our procuring a better population by inviting colonists of other nations, 
who would cultivate the soil for themselves or for others. 

‘Tho existence of slaves, and what is most fatal to colonization, their 
uninterrupted importation from the African forests, perpetuates the igno- 
rance and apathy of a numerous class of our cultivators of the soil, and 
renders it impossible to root up the errors which the blind routine of past 
times has introduced into our agriculture. 

The slave has not, and cannot barve, any interest wha'sceveria any kind 
of improvement of industry; he has not the stimulus ofl ucrste drive him 
to adopt any better method of labour, be only fufills his hatedt ask. But, 
if the slave is capable of improvement, we may say that the native African 
is so, certainly, in but a very small degree: for his intellectual capacities 
have been suppressed by the savage life which he pursued in his native 
forests, which has given them a turn which resists every kind of civilization. 

Who would yet this day doubt of the advantages which free labour bas 
over slave lnbour? To believe that a free man cannot perform certain 
work in Brazil, would be to establish that as a general and absolute fact, 
which depends entirely on the existence of slavery, and which will gradu- 
ally disappeas with slavery. Concerning its morality, who does not see 
and acknowledge that certain habits contracted by many of our country- 
men originate in slavery? From our first childhood we are waited upon 
in the most trivial movements of life, and we disdain Jabour as belonging 
only to the servile, to the slive ; and thus we go on, contracting detects 
and vices which are of the sadest consequence to our own felicity. Slavery 
carries corruption aud vice to the very heart of families, whether by ree 
peated examples of the grossest immorality, or by the depravity which it 
iustils into the mind of so many children, entrusted to slaves, who, iu many 
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cases, become the teachers of infamy and of every vice. What examples 
do these not generally see before them? Aud how can a man in his public 
career be free and moral, who from the cradle was accustomed to be a 
despot and a tyrant? Will not his very inclinations, his very ideas of liberty 
not be affected by such habits? Can it he said that the relations between 
master and slave are calculated to rectify the human heart? What open 
gate do they not offer for every kind of moral confusion! As yet they go 
on without conscience, shutting their eves to a fearful futurity, filling our 
land with new recruits for slavery, whose numbers, without exaggeration, 
are rated at 50,000 per annum. No! Brazil can have no worse enemies 
than the slave-traders ; they are men who, for the sake of an infamous 
profit, go on putting fresh barrels of powder to the mine, which threatens 
to blow us up altogether. 


EFFORTS IN HOLLAND. 


We have the pleasure of communicating some cheering facts 
ting the cause of abolition in this country, in the following 
extract of a letter from Mr. James Laming, of Rotterdam, Trea- 
surer to the Anti-slavery Society in that place, to Mr. G. W. 
Alexander. It is of the 2nd instant. 
„A few days since I met on board one of our steam- 
„ a very independent member of our 
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The following table exhibits the per cent. the free and slave states have 
had of the population of the United States each ten years. 
1810. 


1800. 1820. | 1830, | 1840. | 


Free States, 51 5-5151 125155 1.2 1257 1-2 
Slave States, |48 2-5/48 4.5044 1-2145 1-242 1-2 


Majority, 3 1-2] 2 2.511 9 

Thus it appears that the slave states have lost 11 1-2 per cent. of the 
relative political power, based on population, which they enjoyed in 1800. 
From 1800 to 1810, and from 1820 to 1830, they gained upon the free 
states. But in the other two periods, lost very much. Nor is there the 
slightest probability that it will be otherwise hereafter. 

The annexed table shows the whole increase in each state and territory, 
the rate per cent., the increase of slaves and free people, and the rate 
cent of each, and the whole number of slaves. In the columns relating to 
the slaves, the numbers marked a, show the decrease, and those marked b, 
the increase, 
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states-general. In conversation with him I introduced the subject i n „ 
of slavery, and was much pleased to find that this gentleman is ve. 0000. mebaesael geass 
strongly opposed to its existence, and expressed himself willing to K. . 1.877 1 . | seseo 
assist in any measures likely to forward the objects of the British Conn.] 12,40 4 12. ... gah oii 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. He has requested me to for- N. Y. | 413,227 77 F. 
ward him such information as will enable him to bring the ques- Pa, 420,308 30 1. ..... 1% 
tion of the abolition of slavery before the states-general, and to Obio, | 579,901] 02 8-400 —— . % a, 
put him in possession of official documents to benr out his state- Ind, | 841,789 ls | verses | .. . l | eres 
ments, Mich. | 180,381 | 590 .. .. aes 
„We have translated and printed the Address to the People of Del. | 1,359] 2 1809a| 22a 
Holland and Denmark; and it is our intention to have it left „ „ 
at the houses of those most likely to interest themselves with its N. C.] 18,052 2 1-25 
contents in all the principal cities and towns of Holland.” ice 11.5% 0 0 
UNITED STATES. — THE SLAVE POWER. 25 hoor 
Ovr readers have probably noticed the intimations which have been Hoes 8 ssp | S20 
given in various communications from America, that the result of enn. | 142,163 | 20 1-2 
the late census of the population of the United States has been i 0 
unfavourable to what is called the Slave Power, and auspicious to D. C.] 3854] 9 8-4 
the advancement of freedom. We extract from the Free Ame- Fa. 5,870) 14 9,8525/ 14d 


rican a summary of the facts elicited on this subject. 


We have prepared the following tables with great care and labour. They 
will repay attentive study. 


3,856,396] 30 2-58, 42,2710 32 4-5} $13,722 | 15 3-5 2, 30 


1. FREE STATES. 


1800 1810. 1620 1830. 1840. ; „5 . 23232 eet he Be eS 
vi ee 3 7 285 3 The increase of free population in the slave states is 886,010, or 23 per 
Vt ° 154.465 217.713 236.764 280.632 | 291.848 | cent, or 15 3-5 per cent. less than the increase of the same kind of popu- 
Mass. 25,245 472.040 523,287 610,408 737 "468 lation in the free states; while the whole increase in the latter hag been 
K. l. 69,122 | 77,031 | 83,059 | 97,199 | 108,837! | © Per 5 nee ih pa fornier. T E 
Conn; 251.002 262.042 275.202 297,665 310,131 In the slave states, the free are to the s aves as 3 1-3 to one of the po- 
N. V. 586,750 959.9 40 1 372.812 1,918,608 {2,432,855 pulation, or sbout two-thirds. In the whole union, as 7 1-2 to 1, or abuat 
N. J. 211,919 [ 249,555 | 277,575 | 320828 73.272] #x-sevenths of the 1 I | 
pa. 602,365 810,091 | 1,049,458 1,348,238 [1,793,541 In two states, Sou arolina and Mississippi, the slaves outnumber the 
17 i 937903 1.515.785) | free people. In the first they are as 5 to 4, in the last as 9 to 8, very 
Ind 4.875 94520 | 147178 343.031 683,314 | nearly. In 1830 this was true of only South Carolina. In that state the 
In. 12.282 55.211 157.455 | 445.475 | disproportion is even greater than in 1830. In four states, South Carolina, 
Mich ie 47 52 8 B96 31 , 639 211.705] Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, the slaves gain upon the free popu- 
Wi. ven 1 . : er hee lation. In the other states, it is the reverse. . 
i = 2255 2 200 eceeeceese | cocecee e 9629 5 226 0 43,035 The new territories, Iowa and Wisconsin, are not reckoned in this table, 
i 3 — eee ees Le Ee x n as they were not in the last census. With them the increase of free popu- 
Totals, |2,684,609 |5,738,065 |5151 812 7.018.627 9.783.115] lation 17 be as in the first table—the per centage varying but slightly 
a ea err agian | aera | aga a] |in any subsequent estimates. 
Per ct., 201:3 37 3-5 36 1-4 hi The increase of free population is more than the whole number of slaves. 
2. ALA vH STATES. The ſew slaves noticed in the free states are either aged people, once 
Vel. 64.273 72,674 72,749 76,748 78,120 | | Slaves, or, in Illinois, slaves held under the cover of apprenticeship, (a 
Md. 341,558 | 389,516 | 407.350 | 447.040 467.567 scheme sanctioned by General Harrison, when Governor, ) or, in New 
Va. §80,200 | 974,629 1,065,879 1,21 1.405 1,931.444 | Jersey and Pennsylvania, young persons not yet freed by age, under their 
N.C. 478,103 | 555,500 | 638,329 | 737,987 | 756,939 | | gradual emancipation laws. l l 
S.C 345,591 415,115 502.741 581.185 594,439 Ps slow relative increase of slaves will be the subject of another article 
*Geo. 162,101 292,45 3 2 18,166 | | Of intense interest. 
i 5 . is 55 13 305 A 41 In the slave states, as a whole, the free have gained on the slave 
Miss. 8,850 40,352 | 73.448 | 186621 | 376,099 | | population more than one-third of the whole number of the latter, chiefly 
La. N 76,556 155,407 | 215,739 | 303,000 | | by immigration. 
tTenn. 105,602 | 261,727 2. 64 823,067 — .. ĩb—rßÄ—rͤĩ5—xñ—,væ ¶ę᷑ — 
Ky. 220,55 o 75 5 915 55 915 777.350 Unirep Srarzs. VALUE or SLAVES aT THE Sourn.— The slaves 
Mo. ere 20,845 66.586 140,445 863.761 belonging to Mr. Marigny, sold yesterday at the Exchange by Mr. 
Ark, e : ia RUS 14.273 0,388 95.642 Garidel, brought the following sums. 
D. C. 14,093 24,023 93.039 39,834 43,712 Dollars, 
§Fa. T. 7 1 34.730 40.000 38 Negros, from 18 to 50 years t 2 eee fee ee 47,810 
8 AREER i 20 Negro women, from 18 to 40 years, with 18 children, from 6 
Totals, | 2,621,316 | 5,501,749 | 4,486,319 | 5,848,203 |7,749,736 years to 1 mont a —ꝑL: —U .I AB4A—.V- G . 41.050 
Pr. ct. inc. 37 9.5 28 1-8 30 2-3 32 1-2 16 Negros, from 11 to 15 years COOH „ „ 12,875 
Totals, 5,305 925 7.239.814 9,688,131 12,866,929 17,532 85: 82,635 
Pr. ct. of wle, N 36 12 33 1-5 34 1.2 ge 1-5 The terms were one tenth cash, and the balance at one and two years 


Nine small counties not returned. 
__ t Part of the returns only received—the whole estimated at the rate of 
mcreuse from 1820 0 1830, which is probably large. 

1 Part of one eounty not returned. 

§ Owing to the war, the increase is small, and I have estimated it at 14 
per cent. only, which is probably large. 


Average increase of free states, each ten years, 38 per cent. nearly 
Av. increase in the slave states 32 1-4 per cent. each ten years. Increase 
of free over slave states 5 3-4 per cent. Av. increase of the union, each 
ten years, 35 per cent., nenrly. ‘Ihe last three periods the free have in- 
Creased 7 per cout. taster than the slave states. 


| ° Estimated at the ratio of the Ist table, 40 per cent. 
| + Do. do. allowing the increase of both sorts of population to be 


New Orleans Bee. 


Danish Staves are in the habit of escaping from the 
islands of St. Ihomas and St. John to the British island of Tor- 
tola. A Danish brig was stationed to prevent this. Its fire killed a 
negresa. ‘he English authorities have complained ; but the Danes say 
she was shot on the neutral ground of Thatch island. Borsen Halle. 


Sugar From Inpta.—The import of ea from India, for the 
year ending A ri! 30, 1841. which was variously estimated at from 30,000 
to 50,000 tons, will, it is now ascertained, exceed 62,000 tons? 
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JAMAICA. 

WE are glad to be able to find room to-day for a document which 
we had for some little time lying by us. It is an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Candler to Mr. Sturge, in which he gives the result of 
a tour of inspection which he had made in the island of Jamaica, 
with a view to ascertain the pann working of freedom, and 
the true causes of complaint where it was otherwise than happy. 
The information loses little of its value by being not of the most 
recent date; the tour having been accomplished in the fall of 
last year. The omission of the names and places with which the 
letter abounds, isa matter of delicacy due towards the parties 
directly concerned. 

CLARENDON. The estate consists of 3000 acres, is greatly neglected 
as a sugar property, and will soon be abandoned. It used to make 180 bogs- 
heads of sugar; this year it makes only eighteen hogsbeads. The canes 
are left to ratoon out their strength without being cleaned ; and the 
fine level lands, fit for the plough, are fast gathering the guava busb. 
The attorney last year brought it in debt £600 sterling. Ludlow bas 
been lately purchased by , for £4,500 currency. He is now 
re-conrerting it to a sugar property, having planted such a large 
breadth of cane as to insure him (tie hopes) next crop, 120 hogs- 
heads. This year it produced only four hogsbeads of sugar, and one 
puncheon of rum. ‘Thou wilt, no doubt, remember the evidence delivered 
by , before the Commons’ committee. He was the ostensible pro- 
prietor of estate, which, twenty-five years ago, was purchased 
for the nominal sum of £50,000, having on it 700 slaves: he worked it 
at a dreadful waste of human life, and brought it deeply into debt. ‘This 
property once yielded 900 bogsheads of sugar in one year, being culu- 
vated to the hill tops, and manured with liquid manure, carried up on the 
heads of the slaves. It came down gradually to 400, 300, 200 hogsheads! 
Ibis year it yields only thirty bogsheads ; and, owing to its great distance 
from the sea, and the bad roads, is about to be given up for sugar, and 
turned to something else. , and other estates, are the property of 
—, Comprising in all about 7000 acres. is goue to England, 
to endeavour to buy these properties at a low rate, and will, no doubt, 
give them a bad name. If he sbould succeed in buying all these lands, 
it will be a clear proof, thut, much as be runs them down, he thinks tbey 
are likely to pay well in time to come. , the property consists of 800 
acres, of whicb, 140 are in cane. This year, owing to the quarrels atteading 
the coming in oi freedom, which prevented the planting of cane for one whole 
season, tbe crop is only seventy hogsbeads, ‘Ile present season is one of 
great drought, aud Vere is a dry parish ; but a great breadth of new cane 
bas been put in, part of which is establisbed. has looked for 120 
hogsheads next year, but ig doubtful now whether he shall bave so much. 
Vere yielded this yar 2,400 Logsheads of sugar; tbe average produce of 
several years past has been 4000 bogsheads. I here is no want of labourers 
in the parish, and they earn a great deal of money, as they work by job, 
and give five and sometimes six days’ labour in the week. Their provision 
grounds bave utterly failed from the drought, and cassava, which is much 
cultivated by the planters, is scarce from (he sume cause, so tbat tho com- 
mon people chiefly subsist on bread, which is brought by dray here from 
the Kingston steam mils. I saw one garg of men at work, fencing ina 
large field with penguin, and learned from their own mouth that they bad 
taken the job so favourably tor themselves, as to nett them a dollar and 
a half each per day; but then they worked very hard, and this was a very 
rare instance of good bargain making. Rode on tbe borders of 
and estates, looking wondertully well, the season considered; and 
on our return to — , halted at ,a fine property, under the 
attorneysbip of , but cruelly mismanaged by a surly, ferocious over- 
seer, who is driving the labourers away by his il conduct. It is one of 
's estates, and the only wonder is, that, with such proofs of the good 
working of freedom on his oiber properties, he should suffer this to be 
spoiled through the madness of one man, All the other estates that we 
passed on the road seemed to be enjoying repose, and to be fairly prosper- 
ing. Thou must well remember estate, near Porus. I be present 
overseer, treading in the steps of „the attorney, and imitating bis 
conduct on other properties, has managed to drive oft the people, who 
bave bought plots of land for themselves on the Mandeville road, so that 
only nine of the estate cottages remain occupied. These rent persecutions 
are grievous to bear; but they are working a great change in favour of the 
labourers, who are building houses for themselves on their own freebolds, 
to an extent which you would hardly bave conceived possible in so short 
atime. Now free settlements are rising in all directions, That at Porus 
extends for about two miles on the road side, with intervals between, and 
must now number, | should think, about 1500 inhabitants. ‘The estates of 
and —, near Mandeville, the property of „ sre now 
getting to be deserted of labourers. A considerable number of them have 
bought land at the new settlement of Shgo-ville ; and others are anxiously 
looking out for land in their own neighbourhood, ‘I Le overseer is a foolish 
man, and insists on three shillings sterling a week rent for house and 
grounds, besides his other vexations : it would really seem as if common 
sense were a contemptible thing in the eyes ot the old time planters, and 
that nothing but sheer distress, arising from misconduct, can induce them 
to change their course. In the parish of St. Elizabeth, the planters have 
made a rod for their own backs. — was one ot the lending men in the 
game of vexation ; but the labourers have gained the day in that quarter. A 
new settlement is formed ou one of the mountain slopes near the plain; 
and so large a number have left their old bomes to go to it, that poor old 
is now offering yearly leases to those who remain with him, and 


to others who may come. ‘Lhe general abuse of a landlord's power in attended, and the audience apparently deeply interested, 


Jamaica is bappily advancing tbe work of freedom. 

The people of Jamaica, speaking generally, teel themselves free and 
happy. They are oppressed in some places by infatuated attorneys and 
overseers, who are seeking to compel labour by the cruel rent screw; but 
they are fast getting out of their rapacious hands. by choosing home-steads 
of their own, and the very meaus intended to crush them proves a means 
of their rising in the world. 1 doubt whether, with all tbe oppression 
still practised against them, both under cover of the law and without law, 
there be in the whole world a peasantry so bappy as that of Jamaica. 
Some look at the dark clouds, some look at the blue sky, some look through 
the clouds. l am one of the latter sort. I em sure the clouds sre about 
to clear away, and all will be bright and fair in Jamaica ; prosperity will 
attend the people, and heaven's blessing rest upon them. 
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Before 1 leave the country, it will be my endeavour to get bold 
of tacts to prove the advantages of free over slave-labour, as it regards 
economy; but this is no easy task, as the managers of estates are very 
tacitura on this point. The new Immigration Act is likely to be a failure. 
I conversed with A. Barclay on the subject, before he left the island; and 
at the Governor's request, have bad free communication with che agent- 
general for immigration. The latter seems to have very little hope of 
much result from the act. They rather Jook for a sbip load or two of 
immigrants from Maryland; but there seems an uncertainty about it, as 
the free people of colour who leave the United States prefer Trinidad, 
because wages are higher. The population of Jamaica is so fast increasing, 
that che island will soon have labourers enough. It has enough already to 
keep up the cultivation, to more than the apprenticeship limits; and the 
produce from this time forward will go on increasing, if the pluuters only 
act fairly, aud have a proper regard to their own interests. 


IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 


(From the Mining Journal.) 

Wr are glad to find, from the letter of a correspondent, that the question 
of the employment of slaves in working mines in Brazil will be mooted at 
the meeting of the shurcholders of the Imperial Brazilian Company, on the 
15th proximo, when it behoves every proprietor to be present, and to vote 
according to the dictates of humanity. The question is one which partakes 
of a national character, reflecting, as it does, upon the British nation, in 
privately upbolding a system which it publicly repudiates; and in filling 
the one pocket with the gold, tbe produce of the slave, while from the 
other it contributes £20,000,000 for his emancipation. Vessels are 
equipped for ploughing the seas with the view to put down slave-trading, 
aud yet companies exist in this metropolis the dividends afforded by which 
are the produce of the labour of the slave—the bought human being, who, 
when the operations of the company are no longer profitable, is to be sold 
to the best bidder, and thus turned over like cattle to do the bidding of his 
owner. We doubt not but that the apologist for slave-Inbour will base bis 
argument in favour of the employment of slaves, by stating that, without 
this description of labour being availed of, the mines could not be worked 
toa profit—that the returns of the company would not pay £2000 or 
£3000 a-year to the manager in Brazil, or £500 to £800 a-year to the 
sub-agents, or, moreover, the salaries of directors in London—mucb less, 
dividends to the shareholders ; and this is the only argument he can adduce 
which can lull his conscience into transitory repose, or smother the feelings 
of humanity which must rise in the breast of every thinking and reflecting 
man. Ihe produce of the mines of Cuba and Brazil have vielded large 
returns to the philanthropic shareholders—they have been earned by the 
slave, at the cost of the treemau—in other words, the employment of the 
slaves of Cuba bas taken from the Cornish miner the means of subsist- 
ence—the influx of forcign ores has affected our standard—the successful 
working of the mines has attracted the attention of the capitalist (no less 
than £480,000 having been given for the Cobre mines alone)—and when 
the English miner seeks labour in the clime to which capital is directed 
(from its natural channels in our own mineral districts), be finds the free 
ininer is there supplanted by the sluve ; and, should be get employment, 
the chances of hte being preserved, from the nature of the climate, are 
such as to render him anxious to return to his native land. 

The question, however, in the present instance, is, whether emancipation 
can be granted to the slaves employed by the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association—some 300 or 400 in number—and, at the same time, the mines 
be worked with profit? Weconfess we bave our doubts on this point, as the 
slave, once freed, would, in a great measure, be independent of the com- 
pany, and bis lebour could not be enforced ; 1 the extra charge which 
the company might sustain in employing free iusteud of slave-labour, 
leads us to suppose that they could not work to a profit, if the present 
system were abolished. ‘Ihe next question which naturally arises is, what 
course, under such circumstances, should be pursued? Will the company 
continue slave-labour, or will they be content to lose their stock—that is, 
the value of them (which, if we assume £40 u-piece, for we are not 
dealers in human flesh, and therefore, know not the intrinsic value, would 
amount to £16,000), and then abandon the mines, subjected, as they must 
in such case be, to the heavy expenses attendant on the transport of the 
English colony Lome, payment of salaries under agreements for term of 
years, and the consequent expenses on winding up so heavy an establish- 
ment—indeed, it is hard to say what they will do, or what to recommend. 
We shall await the proceedings of the meeting with much Interest and 
anxiety, and hope to tind that the attention of the share-holders will, in 
the interim, have been devoted to the important subject, and the conse- 
quences attendant, which will then come under their consideration. 


SLAVER CAPTURED, —The South African Commercial Advertiser 
of 20th February. 1841, contains the following extract of a letter from 
St. Helena:— We have here a Portuguese schooner, prize to the Water- 
witch, for condemnation, with 230 slaves on board. They have the small- 
pox very bad; those that are free from it, are landed at Lemon Valley, 
which place is kept under strict quarantine. When the W ater-witch first 
gave chase, the captain endeavoured to get away by lightening the vessel, 
for which purpose he threw overboard about 130 slaves, having originally 
on board 350. He then ran his vessel on shore, and made his escape. 
The boats of the Water-witch saved about seventy from drowning, but 
the greater part of them died afterwards from exhaustion. 


Cuatuam.—On the 15th inst., an anti-slavery lecture was 
delivered at this place, by the Rev. W. G. Lewis. The lecture was well 
and well satis- 
fied. When the circumstances were adverted to which led to the 
increased price of sugar, an appeal was made to the audience, whether, if 
it had been needful in order to effect what had been done to give for 
that article four times its former cost, or even wholly to renounce its 
use, they would not cheerfully have chosen freedom tor our distant fellow 
subjects at that sacrifice. The answer was in the affirmative, as mani- 
fested by the approbation of the meeting, in which not the slightest 
Appearance of a contrary sentiment was discernible. 
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NEIDA AND OBERLIN;; or, A CALL addressed 
to BRITISH CHRISTIANS AND PHILANTHROPISTS, 
affectionately inviting their sympathies, their prayers, and their assistance, 
in favour of the Christians and Philanthropists of the UNITED 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, for the extirpation, by our aid, 
of that Slavery which we introduced into those States while they were 
under our power. By CnanrESs STUART. 
Published by Wright & Albright, Bristol, and Sold by Tanner, Bro- 
thers, 6, Amen Corner; Hamilton, Adams & Co.;: and Edmund Fry, 
London ; Johnstone, Edinburgh; and Gallie, Glasgow. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
No. IV. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


In connexion with the system of slavery in India, there has ever 
been an extensive slave trade carried on; and so great was this 
vile commerce in 1774, that regulations were issued to check it. 
The substance of these regulations was, that all persons were pro- 
hibited from selling or buying a slave who had not already been 
proven such by legal purchase (Par. Pap. 1828, Slavery in India, 
. 2, 3). The evil, however, still continued, when, in 1786, Lord 
nwallis issued a proclamation, in which he stated, that any 
rson “convicted of carrying on, or aiding or abetting the bar- 
us traffic, would be certain of meeting with the most exemplary 
punishment.” (Ibid. p. 19). But it was not until the year 1811, 
that any law was passed by the Indian government for the repres- 
sion of the sale of human beings, when, at the suggestion of a 
native, Dushrut Sing, an officer of the Rajah of Nepaul, the cele- 
brated regulation 10, of 1811, declared the importation of slaves, 
by land or sea, into places immediately 1 on the presidency 
of Fort William, to be strictly prohibited ; and affixed the penalty 
of six months’ imprisonment, and a fine not exceeding 200 rupees, 
to the offence. The slaves to be released. 

In 1812, it was decided that this regulation did not affect the 
case of slaves brought by their owners from foreign provinces, un- 
less for sale, nor was it applicable to the sale of slaves legally held 
within the British provinces ; but only to the sale of slaves im- 
ported into them for that special purpose (Ibid. p. 135). In this 
view, the governor in council concurred. Instructions were 
forwarded the same year to the government of Madras and Bom- 
bay, recommending a similar regulation to be issued, and at the 
same time calling attention to the Act, 51 Geo. III. cap. 23, for 
the more effectual suppression of the slave trade, observing “that 
the provisions of that Act would effectually restrain the im- 
. 1425. of slaves into the British territories by sea” ( Ibid. 
P. ° 

The advocate-general of Fort St. George, Mr. Anstruther, 
gave it as his opinion that this Act applied, “in all its consequences 
and penalties, to all persons residing within the King’s or Com- 
pany s territories, including therefore, the native subjects of their 
government” (Ibid. p. 715). It does not appear, however, 
that any regulation was issued in the Madras presidency, to pre- 
vent the importation of slaves, 


6 * 


In 1823, we perceive by an extract from a proposed regulation 
respecting slavery, “ that the kidnapping of children, and se lling 


5 them as slaves, is an offence now cognizable, and punishable on 
conviction by the criminal courts” (Par. Pap. 138, 1839, p. 326). 


The government of Bombay issued a regulation No. 1, of 1813, 
similar to the Bengal regulation 10, of 1811, the character of which 
has already been described. 

In 1826, the government of Madras issued regulation 2, of that 
year, which contained “provisions for the punishment of the 
offence of earrving away or removing, from any country or place 
whatsoever, any porn or persons as slaves, or for the purpose of 
being sold or dealt with as a slave or slaves.” This regulation was 
designed to prevent the export of slaves from India to foreign 
states ( Par. Bap. 138, 1839, p. 331). 

Up to the year 1832, the law relative to the external slave-trade 
or importations of slaves by sea into the Company's territories, 
appeared to have been subject to the provisions of the English, 
statute, and the importations by land to regulation 10, of 1811, 
which simply forbad their introduction for purposes of traffic. In 
that year its provisions were extended to the newly-acquired 
territory of Assam, “and such other provinces as have or may 
become dependent” on the presidency of Fort William (Par. Pap. 
138, 1839, p. 339). 

It is a very remarkable fact, that, whilst the law officers at Fort 
St. George and Fort William widely differed in the interpretation 
of the Act, 51, Geo. III. cap. 23, against the slave-trade ; and the 
true extent and meaning of that statute was discussed by judges, 
magistrates, and councils, during a period of twenty years, viz., 
from 1812 to 1832, the governments of Madras, Bengal, and 
Bombay, completely overlooked the fact that that statute was re- 
pealed in 1824, by the Act, 5 Geo. IV. cap. 113, now known as 
the Consolidated Slave Trade Abolition Act. The only refe- 
rence we find to its existence in the papers relative to slavery 
in India, is in a minute of Mr. Colebrooke's, in 1826 (Par. Pap. 
138, 1839, p. 310); and in an opinion of Mr. Norton's (Ibid. 
p. 377). But, pee this was of no importance ; for, as the 
provisions of the 51 Geo. III. cap. 23, for the punishment of 
offenders against its enactments were of such a nature as to render 
the Act “a dead letter everywhere in the Madras territory, except at 
the presidency” (Par. Pap. 128, 1834, p. 32); so those of 5 Geo. 
IV. cap. 113, would, from their similarity, and the inattention or 
indifference of the executive in India to the subject, or its indis- 
position to adapt them to the end proposed, have led to the same 
result. And with respect to the regulation 10, of 1811, of which 
so much has been said, we are told, “it was rendered nugatory in 
its effects, from the impossibility of ascertaining the PURPOSE for 
which slaves are imported 19 75 Pap. 138, 1839, p. 343). To 
what can we attribute this but to the vis inertia, of which Mr. 
Campbell so justly Sa eater “hostile to all change... . . in 
the local government of India?” (Jbid. p. 36) And how loudly 
does it call for the authoritative interference of the government of 
this country, to enforce the laws of the imperial legislature. 

Having thus briefly referred to the state of the law for checking 
the external and internal slave-trade of British India ; and having 
seen that, in consequence either of its want of adaptation to the 
existing state of things in India, or of proper regulations to 
enforce its penalties, the British statute was almost a dead letter; 
and that the regulation 10, of 1811, from the interpretation put 
upon it, was rendered all but nugatory, we propose to take a 
rapid glance at the sources of supply, and the mode in which the 
nefarious traffic has been, and still is carried on, and by which the 
system of slavery is extended and perpetuated in that part of our 


empire. 

tt is evident, that, during the earlier periods of the East India 
Company’s authority in the east, considerable traffic in slaves was 
carried on, not merely for the supply of its own subjects, but also 
for the supply of foreign states. There was an external or forei 
slave trade, by which the natives of Africa, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Red Sea, were introduced into British India for sale; and 
through which native children, collected and purchased in a clan- 
destine manner, were exported for sale to the French islands, and 
to different parts of India not subject to the Companys jurisdic- 
tion. (Par. Pap. No 128. 1824, p. 4, and 1828, p. 13). There 
was also an extensive internal slave-trade carried on for the supply 
of the home market. 

In 1785, Sir William Jones, in a charge addressed to the d 
jury of Calcutta, said, “The condition of slaves within our juris- 
diction is, beyond imagination, deplorable ; and cruelties are daily 
practised on them, chiefly on those of the tenderest age and weaker 
sex, which, if it would not give me pain to repeat, and you to hear 
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yet, for the honour of human nature, I should forbear to particu- 
e... Hardly a man or woman exists in a corner of this 
populous town, who hath not at least one slave child, either pur- 
chased at a trifling price, or saved perhaps from a death that might 
have been fortunate, for a life that seldom fails of being miserable. 
Many of you, I presume, have seen large boats filled with such 
children coming down the river for open sale at Calcutta ; nor can 
you be ignorant that most of them were stolen from their parents, 
or bought perhaps, for a measure of rice in a time of scareity.” 
(East India Slavery ). ; 

The victims of this infamous traffic not only were, but still con- 
sist mostly of children, who have been kidnapped, or sold during 
seasons of dearth and famine. ‘Great numbers,” says Colonel 
Welsh, “used formerly to be kidnapped from a distance, and sold 
by dealers for both dames and agrestic purposes. Muny 
have been, and still are, sold in infancy by parents and relations, 
particularly in times of famine and scarcity, to any one who will 
purchase them.” (Ibid. pp. 4, 28, 31 k By these nefarious means 
the slave population of India, both prædial and domestic, has 
been recruited trom generation to generation, up to the present 
time. 

By the laws now in force in India, viz. 5 Geo. IV. cap. 113, and 
reg. 10, of 1811, &c., the external slave trade is forbidden—kid- 
napping is also declared to be a punishable offence. The sale of 
children, however, except for purposes of prostitution, is not for- 
bidden. Nevertheless, the demand for slaves is so great, the inter- 

retations of the law so various, the indifference or apathy of the 
ompany’s servants in many districts so apparent, and the chances 
of detection so few, that both the external and internal slave-trade 
are still carricd on, it is to be feared to an enormous extent. (Par. 
Pap. 128, 1839, p. 365.) 
THE EXTERNAL SLAVE TRADE. 

In 1836, the attention of Sir Robert Grant, governor of Bom- 
bay, having been drawn to the subject by an able report of the 
political agent at Kattywar (Ibid. pp. 107 to 111), subsequently 
confirmed by a report of the senior naval officer, Captain Brucks, 
stationed at Surat, (Jbid. pp. 149, 150,) recorded the following 
minute on the extent of this nefarious traffic, and the necessity 
which existed for its suppressiona—“ This report confirms tlie 
account previously reccived from the late political agent at Katty- 
war, of slaves being imported in considerable numbers on this side 
of India. We must do all in our power to put down this nefarious 
traffic, but must act with prudence and discretion.” (Ibid. p. 
150). From the reports to which reference has becn made, we 
learn that slaves are imported into British India, through the 
native states of IXattywar, Cutch, and Seinde, and the Portuguese 
possessions of Diu, Goa, and Dumaon. A few quotations from the 
official papers will enable the reader to form some idea of the 
extent of the evil. The Rana of Porebunder in a communication 
to Mr. Willoughby, the political agent in Katty war, says,“ Slaves 
are landed on the coasts of Cutch,and at other ports, where no 
interruption is shown to the traffic ;” (Ibid. p. 118) and again 
« Slaves are imported at all the bunders 1 for Arab vessels 
frequent the whole of them ; but they are no way interfered with 
except at my port.” (Ib id. p. 123). This complaint was made by 
the Rana of Porebunder, because three vessels from the Maculla coast, 
having on board seventy-nine slaves, were seized by the British 
authorities, in consequence of the Rana having been engaged to pre- 
vent the importation of slaves for the future ; and to detain all ves- 
sels arriving at Porebunder, with slaves on board (Jbid. p. 108). 
The slaves seized were Africans, viz., forty-nine boys from four 
to ten years of age, and thirty girls from five to fifteen years old 
(Ibid. pp. 109, 127, 128). “ The poor wretches,” says Mr. Reid, 
„ere sume of them concealed in boxes and other private places 
in the hold, which will explain the difficulty my people had in 
collecting them” (Zbid. p. 115). They were totally naked“ 
(ibid, p. 113). On the same authority we learn, “ that about 
twenty-four unfortunate wretches of the same description were 
clandestinely landed from a boat here, about the morning of the 
30th ult. (October, 1835), and marched to the interior of the 

rovince accompanied by two Arabs.” (Jbid. p. 115). Two 
emale slaves were captured about the same time, and given up 
to the British authorities by the Jam of Noanugger. (/did. p. 113). 

An export of slaves also from the coast of Katty war sometimes 
took place, especially, in seasons of scarcity, of young girls from 
five to twelve years of age.” (Ibid. p. 113). In 1839, a dreadful 
famine desolated this province. The accounts represented the 
unfortunate inhabitants as flying by thousands from the country, 
and parents as selling their children for a few measures of grain! 
The province of Kattywar is under the protection of the com- 
pany's government. “ Slaves of both sexes from Arabia, Scind, 
&e. are brought to the bunders for sale in this country,” (Um- 
relee and Okamundel), belonging to his highness the Guicowar. 
(Lhid. p. 141). The Wadee Arabs carry on a considerable 
trade with the Suwahil, or the eastern coast of Africa, and bring 
from thence numbers of negro slaves, whom they dispose of at the 
various ports in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf.” (Jbid. pp. 
152, 15). Besides the traffic in slaves carried on by the native 
chiefs under our protection (and“ Arab vessels from both gulfs” 
are extensively engaged in it) they proceed to the coast of Africa 
with cargocs, and from thence return with slaves, which are im- 

sorted into the various places to which reference has been made. 
We learn from Captain Brucks, that numbers of slaves are 
brought in here (Surat), as well as other ports in the Nawaub 
territory.” IIe also states that from“ Diu, a Portuguese settle- 
ment, between which and Mozambique, on the coast of Africa, is 


a regular trade, four to six brigs are constantly employed in this 
trade, besides an occasional additional vessel. in all these vessels 
slaves are imported to that place on the return voyage.” Inthe 
distribution of these slaves, we learn that “a portion go to the 
opposite territory, some to Gogah, and others are smuggled into 

mbay and Surat. Of the entire slave-trade carried on in these 
quarters, the same officer states, that a VERY LARGE PORTION or 
THESE $SLAVES, THERE Is KO DOUBT, ARE IMPORTED INTO THE 
BRITISH TERRITORY.” (Ibid. p. 150). 

The demand for African slaves is so very great in Bombay, that, 
when the children captured at Porebunder were, by order of the 
executive, transferred there, the senior magistrate of police (Mr. 
Warden) was fearful of allowing them to go about for exercise, 
thinking they might be stolen. In a communication to the 
government secretary on the subject he says, “ African children 
are so valuable in Bombay, that I have been afraid to let them 
abroad lest they should be stolen ;” aguard, therefore, of “a = 
cient number of police peons” was ordered for their protection. 
(Ibid. p. 129). 

Another capture of ten Africans, four boys and six girls, from 
seven to sixteen years of age, forming part of a cargo of eight 
or ninety slaves landed at Mandaiie, in Cutch, was made in 1 
and forwarded to Bombay. (Tbid. p. 170.) Subsequently to this 
“ a quantity of Abyssinian slaves, male and female,” were im- 
ported into Bate, in the Guicowar’s territories, of whom only four 
males and four females were secured by the government. (Ibid. p. 
180.) These gleanings will be deemed sufficient to prove 
activity of the African slave-trade with British India, and the 
inefficiency of all the measures hitherto adopted for its sup- 
pression. 

But, it may be asked, with such facts brought under its atten- 
tion, was the government of Bombay content to leave the evil 
urtouched? It would be unjust to affirm this; for we find that 
Sir Robert Grant not only gave orders to the political agents in 
Kattywar, Cuich, &c. to prevail upon the governing chiefs to 
unite with the British authorities in their several states to pre- 
vent the slave-trade; but also that he gave orders for a small 
squadron to cruise along the coasts to prevent it. (/bid. p. 119), 
In making the latter arrangement Sir Robert found he ex- 
ceeded his powers, and was obliged to recall his orders; and 
although he succeeded with the chiefs under British protection, 
in obtaining their promise to prevent slave-trading, it is manifest 
that but litte reliance could be placed on their hearty co-operation, 
inasmuch as it was well known, not only that “the slave-traffic in 
the Asiatic states is notorious,” but that “the commercial pros- 
perity and importance of many of these states depended, in great 
measure, upon their slave traffic and system of slavery.” (Ibid. 
p. 132.) In reviewing the steps which he had taken, Sir Robert 
Grant observes, in a minute dated 5th July, 1836, The object 
is to ppr an inhuman traffic in slaves, carried on within the 
limits of the coasting trade of our immediate dependents and 
tributaries, and almost under our own eves.” (Ibid. p. 158). But 
finding how limited were the means at his disposal to suppress it, 
even “among our allies,” he was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
his plans, and to say the question must be settled exclusively by 
the government of India.“ The important matter was consequently 
referred to the consideration of the supreme authority ; but what 
became of it after that does not appear. (Ibid. p. 159). 

Into Calcutta, as well as Bombay, no ineonsiderable number of 
African slaves are, from time to time, introduced by Arab traders. 
In 1823, the Calcutta Journal called public attention to the “ slave 
trade in British India,“ in a spirited article in which it was 
indignantly reprobated. This great capital,” said the editor, 
“ig at once the depõt of the commerce and riches of the East, and 
the mart in which the manacled African is sold, like the beast of 
the field, to the highest bidder! ......We are informed,” he 
adds, “that 150 eunuchs have been landed from Arab ships this 
season, to be sold as slaves in the capital of British India! It is 
known, too, that these ships are in the habit of carrying away the 
natives of this country, principally females, and disposing of them 
in Arabia, in barter for African slaves for the Calcutta market! !” 
In reference to the eunuchs, to shew the “ murderous barbarity 
resorted to by the wretches engaged in a traffic so revolting to 
humanity,” he states, “ a gentleman has informed us that, of 200 
African boys emasculated at Judda, only ten survived the cruel 
operation,” (Ibid, p. 308). The police magistrates, who really 
appear to have had no knowledge of the facts of the case, ventured 
to pronounce the statements in the Calcutta Journal to be “grossly 
exaggerated ;” but at the same time admitted, that the only 
restriction to the importation of slaves into the town, consisted in 
a rule requiring “a list of their crews and passengers from the 
commanders of a certain class of ships.” This they pronounced 
avery inadequate means of preventing the slave-trade, the lists 
required not being “ given upon oath, nor any means taken to 
ascertain their correctness.” They also added, “The penalty 
incurred” undcr the law then in force “could only be enforced 
by the detection of the offence, which is attended with much 
difficulty.” They therefore suggested that the Custom House 
officers should visit such vessels immediately on their arrival at 
Saugor, “for the purpose of taking down a correct list of every 
person on board of them ;” as if that would have been sufficient 
to have prevented the traffic from being carried on, (Ibid, p. G). 
We regret to say, that Mr. Landford Arnot, the editor of the 
Caleutta Journal, gave so much offence to the Bengal government 
by this exposure of the evil, that he was summarily deported to 
England, and his paper suppressed ! 
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In June, 1830, the following statement ap in the India 
Gazette :—“ Jewellery, and other articles, to the value of four 
lacks of rupees, had been offered by an European jeweller for sale 
to the King (of Oude), who took other merchandise, in the shape 
of a batch of newy imported Abyssinians, which had been offered 
for sale and bought by his Majesty. This demands,” said the 
editor, and we hope will receive investigation; and, if it is pro- 
perly conducted, and all the obstacles to the prosecution of the 
offenders be removed, we venture to predict, that it will be found 
that the importation of slaves continues to be carried on, to an 
extent utterly disgraceful.” No inquiry appears to have taken 

lace; but in June, 1834, we find the chief magistrate of 

cutta addressing Mr. Secretary Bushby, “on the subject of 
adopting further means of preventing the importation of slaves 
into Calcutta, and to suggest, for the consideration of his 
honour, the vice-president in council, that orders should be 
issued to the pilots, requiring them to take diligent notice, and to 
report to the poliee office, every case where they may have good 
cause to believe that male or female slaves were im „ or 
might still be in ships. It would appear from a previous com- 
munication of the same gentleman to the secretary to the Marine 
Board, that slaves were introduced “into Calcutta from the 
Persian gulf and other ports,“ and admits that, as the police 
cannot issue search warrants upon vague and general suspicions, 
vessels might possibly have slaves on board; that, as the 
slaves the:nselves cannot complain, and the crew are not likely to 
do so, therefore “the traffic may goon to some extent.... 
without the police knowing any thing about it:“ and he 
requests the board would sanction a general order being issued to 
the pilots bringing vessels into this p to report to the police, 
when they might have good cause to believe slaves were on board. 
The order was granted; but the board consider,” as they stated 
in their reply to Mr. M‘Farlan, that“ the pilots cannot be held 
responsible, should any slaves be landed from any particular 
vessel,” (Ibid, pp. 219, 220). Beyond the approval of this mea- 
sure, no steps whatever appear to have been taken by the 
governor in council to put down this flagrant abomination. 

To what extent the foreign slave trade may be carried on in the 
presidency of Madras, we find little in the official papers on which 
we can ground an estimate. Mr. Baber states the domestic slave 
population of Malabar to consist of the “descendants of outcast 
persons,” of those that have been N and of the “ natives 
of Arabia, but chiefly of Abyssinia” . pap. 128, 1834, p. 11). 
It is bake clear, however, that Mussulmans continually resort to 
Hyderabad, and other ports where thé traffic is not prohibited,” to 

urchase slaves ; and that Abyssinian slaves are generally their 

vourite menials (Par. pap. 138, 1839, p. 400). Other intima- 
tions are given of this trafic (Ibid. pp. 183 to 186): but as it is 
not quite certain whether the “ importations by land” referred to, 
properly belong to the external or internal slave trade ; we merely 
call the reader's attention to them, leaving it to his judgment to 
decide to which branch it belongs. With regard to the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies, it may be remarked,” says Mr. Adam, 
“that the aisle line of the western coast of India, by its proximity 
to the coast of Africa and Arabia, and to the ports of the Red Sea, 
presents facilities for importation, which are increased by the exist- 
ence on the coast of the Portuguese settlements of Goa, Damaun, 
and Diu, under the flag of which nation the slave trade has con- 
tinued to be carried on elsewhere” (Law and Custom of Slavery, 
Kc. p. 153, 154). 

How melancholy the reflections to which the foregoing incidental 
notices of the slave trade in British India naturally give rise! May 
we not repeat the remark of the governor ge in 1774, and say, 
“There appears no probable way of reme yg this calamitous 
evil, but by striking at the root of it, and abolishing the right of 
slavery itself” (Par. pap. 1828, East India Slavery, p. 3). 

THE INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE. 

The sale and purchase of persons legally held as slaves in British 
India is everywhere permitted, and justified as an incident belongin 
to that species o property ; the sale of children by their parents and 
relatives, ially during seasons of dearth, is, in like manner 

allowed. Thousands’ are, by the latter permission, annually con- 
signed to perpetual slavery. 

In connexion with this melancholy fact, we call attention to 
another equally so, viz., the rapid decrease in the slave prr 
lation of British India. Mr. Colebrooke, in one of his celebrated 
minutes on the subject of slavery, observes ;—“ The number of 
slaves continually iminishing, a demand constantly exists for 
the purchase of them, which is supplied chiefly by their parents 
In seasons of scarcity and famine, or in circumstances of indi- 
Vidual and peculiar distress” (Par. pap. 138, 1839, p. 312). 

uring one of such seasons in the Solapoor and adjacent dis- 
tricts, we learn that the nts, being unable to support them, 
either sold or deserted their children, and that some of them 
“were seized and carried off, and di of to the best ad- 
vantage” (Ibid. p. 485). What a picture of the wretched state 
of society in India ! ht not the causes of these famines to be 
strictly inquired into by the government, with a view of ascertain- 
mg how far they result from the dispensations of providence, or 
are occasioned by mis-government! We fear it will be found, 
upon inquiry, that the appalling calamities of which we so 
frequently hear, are to be traced more frequently to the injustice 
of man than to the providence of God. 

In Kumaoon, we learn from Mr. Trail, the commissioner, that 
“ individuals of the Dome caste are allowed to be purchased and 
transferred by sale from one master to another, for the purpose of 
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cultivation, which is carried on solely by Domes,” and that, in 
accordance with this rale, thousands of children of both sexes are 
annually sold” (Par. Pap. 138, 1839, p. 358). The political 
agent, Lieut.-Col. Young, in a communication relating to this 
subject, addressed to the agent of the governor of dated 
10th December, 1835, says, “ the custom of itting Brahmins 
to purchase Domes for the cultivation of their lands, if it be per- 
mitted by government, is liable to gross abuse,” as it was proved 
in a recent case, that prostitutes were upheld in the purchase 
of females, for the vilest of purposes” (Ibid. p. 358). An 
attempt was made to check this, by rendering the tenure by 
which slaves were held in Kumaoon uncertain (Ibid. p. 363), 
and “the purchasing of slaves for purposes of cultivation, was 
forbidden. Upon a representation, however, of the Rajah Sood- 
ursem Shah, t “the cultivation cannot be continued without 


purchasing men for the pupon the acting governor-general 


at Delhi, C. T. Metcalf, „ replied, that he was “ aware that 
it is a common practice in the hill provinces (from Kumaoon to 
the Sutledge) to traffic in slaves ;” and, that, knowing it could 
not be “suddenly suppressed, he merely recommends the Rajah 
“to discou and forbid as much as possible the buying and 
selling of slaves; and Lieutenant-Colonel Young was ordered 
not to interfere farther with a view to enforce the execution of 
the orders issued by him within the separate territories of the 
Rajah” (Ibid. pp. 75, 76, 77). There can be little doubt that 
the permission to sell children fosters improvident marriages, 
destroys natural affection, generates the most wretched habits, 
and leads to the perpetration of enormous crimes, whatever may 
be said by its apologists in justification of the practice. 

The importation of slaves: by land into the ag $ territories, 
except for purposes of traffic, is not forbidden. e may, there- 
fore, expect that they are not only frequently removed from one 
district to another, but are either openly or clandestinely intro- 
duced from the native states, as occasion may require, without 
exciting the attention of the authorities. It cannot escape 
observation,” says the Chief Judge Leycester, “that the extension 
of our territory has greatly added to the increase of this detestable 
traffic, and its far more detestable impunity. British protection 
has had the peculiar property of branding nations with slavery, 
who, as far as we were concerned, were protected from it before ; 
that, under the show of British liberality and justice, lurked the 
economical taint—that, successively as the ceded provinces were 
transferred to us, as Nepaul was conquered, and the Mahratta 
combination annihilated, each act of sovereignty carried with it a 
secret clause, ‘You may now, your wives and children, be 
removed into Bengal, as slaves; and at the caprice of a slave- 
master, a man's wife being what is termed a slave, may, with his 
children by her, be carried off from him to any remote corner of 
the province, boasting tlie enjoyment of British protection.“ 
This has occurred; and, as to what might happen, “they might be 
lotted, and sold at outcry in Calcutta, or put up tothe hammer 
as assets in liquidation of a balance of revenue, or in satisfaction 
of the decree of a court of justice! (Ibid. p. 315). 

Kidnapping, we have said, is a punishable offence, nevertheless 
it prevails to an enormous extent in British India, and under cir- . 
cumstances truly revolting and atrocious. To produce the whole 
of the evidence on this painful subject would be impossibe within 
the limits of this article; we shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
toa few notices of this abominable incident of Indian slavery. 
Among those notoriously engaged in stealing children are the 
Brinjarries, of whom, and the great difficulty of controlling their 
movements, we have some account in a valuable communication 
of Mr. Williamson's, collector of Dhoolia, to the commissioner in 
the Deccan, dated 30th of July, 1825. After suggesting certain 
rules to check the evil, he says, while the free transport of 
slaves is allowed, and while the sale of them is permitted, the 
5 of kidnapping will be continued, whatever penalties may 

enacted against it: and, supposing the existence of such rules 
as he recommends, he observes, “the great difficulty will be to 

ive effect to the rule prohibiting the import and export of slaves ; 

or, intimidated by their possessors, the children kidnapped will 
give any account of themselves that those possessors choose ; and 
custom farmers consider it so much their interest to keep on good 
terms with Brinjarries, and other such traders, that they will 
afford but little aid to the wishes of government in respect to such 

rohibition: . . and, he ade “I fear mustering the 
ollowers of the Brinjarries would have little effect, and might 
to elude detection, lead to murders, for they are an unfceling an 
cruel race; . . . . and this could be often done without 
detection. Besides, it would be difficult to detect a slave, dressed, 
as it would be, in their own clothes; and, as before alluded to, 
taught to say it was the child of one of themselves, or of a deceased 
relation (Far. Pap. 138, 1830, p. 437). 

In 1835, in consequence of the discoveries which had been 
made in one of the collectorates, an order was addressed to the 
Mamletdars, to take measures for the detection and punishment 
of l which contained the following reference. Brin- 
jarees and Lumbanees are in the habit of travelling all about the 
country, and, during the sojourn of their thandas near villages, 
kidnap children, and commit other robberies, against which it is 
very essential that immediate bundobusts be made. Do you, there- 
fore, inquire and report on the best way to prevent children 
being thus taken away.” ala, p- 5 

Another class engaged in kidnapping children are Dacoits. We 
find a reference to them in a minute of Mr. Robertson's, revising 
certain proceedings in the case of one Onygain. That functionary 
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said, I have revised the proceedings in this case, and find that 
the woman whoin the petitioncr purchased as a slave was taken 
by a gang of Dacoits, who attacked the village in which she resided, 
in the province of Arrakan, in the day time, murdered four men 
and nine women, and carried off twenty females as slaves’ No 
intimation is given, that any of these Dacoits were taken and pun- 
ished ; but we are informed Onygain and another, who had been 
sentenced by the court which tried them to“ imprisonment for 
seven years, with labour in irons, for purchasing two slave-girls“ 
from these very persons, were released, on the ground that they 
“had committed the mere offence of purchasing slaves, in con- 
formity with the customs of their country!“ 1 p. 344.) 

We proceed now to notice another class of Indian kidnappers, 
the Thugs. References to their horrid practices will be found in 
Par. Pap. 138, 1839, p. 69; where they are described as having 
kidnapped children, and very possibly murdered their parents. 
A painfully interesting account of this division of the crime of 
Thuggee will be found in the Friend of India, quoted in the Asia- 
tic journal, from which we make the following abstract. The 
Megpunnas (Thugs) immolate travellers to obtain their children, 
whom they afterwards sell into slavery. The great founder of 
this system, Kheama Jemadar, was considered alle man,” and 
“the greater part of the gangs who have engaged in this revolting 
stein of murder, sustain the character of religious mendicants ; 
and the system itself is firmly believed to be under the patronage 
of the goddess Kalce. In common with the Thugs they have a 
slang language, known to all the initiated. Unlike the Thugs, 

however, they always take their families with them on these 
murdcrous expeditions; the females assist in inveigling travel- 
Jers, and in taking charge of the children till they can be disposed 
of. Their victims are generally chosen from the more indigent 
classes, the disappearance of whom is less likely to excite suspicion 
than that of more wealthy individuals; and they find that it is 
more lucrative, as well as more safe, to murder the poor for the 
sake of their children, than the opulent for their wealth. The 
Brinjarries, who are widely scattered throughout the upper pro- 
vinces, are ever ready to receive the children of murdered 
parents, and they enjoy many facilities for subsequently dis- 
tribnting them among the brothels of the principal cities, or dis- 
posing of them to men of wealth and consideration : suspicion 
may he at once lulled by the declaration that the children were 
purchased from indigent parents, who had no longer the means of 
supporting them.” 

From the depositions of some of these Thugs who had been 
taken, we make the following extracts.— “ Gopaul: 61 mur- 
dered, in company with a large gang of Thugs, cight travellers at 
Beloocnepore, and took six of their children.. I never 
bad anv other occupation” .. e.. . Jewan:—* I murdered 
four people at Kussecagunge. “... Six children of the 
e people were recovered. Khumba (a female) :— My 
husband had a gang of forty or fifty men and women, whom I 
always accompanied on Thuggce. never performed the office 
of Sugh Andoss, or strangler.” Three of this woman’s sons and 
two of her relations were hanged for the murder of three travel- 
Jers, whose children they obtained. “ Radha :—‘* My parents 
were murdered near the village of Dunkaree between 
forty and fifty Thugs were present on the occasion 
I was subsequently adopted by Salga Jemadar, a relation 
of Khema..... I have been three or four expeditions with 
him. A poor woman was murdered in my house.. . I took 
charze of her children (three) while my husband was employed 
in strangling her?” 

The report of Major Sleeman, from which these particulars have 
heen abstracted, closes with a list of 223 Thugs employed in mur- 
dering indigent parents for the sake of their children, all of whom, 
with the exceptionof forty who had just heen captured, were at large. 

We might pursue this subject further, but we forbear. Enough 
has been said to prove the existence of slavery in its most degra- 
ding and atrocious forms in British India; and to show that its 
kindred abomination the slave-trade prevails to an enormous extent, 
as aconsejuence of its existence. It is also elear that the foreign 
branch of it is marked with the usual revolting features of African 
slave trade, of which it forms a part, with the additional enormity, 
that mutilated individuals are required bythe voluptuous Asiacties 
to watch over their harems; and that the home branch of it is 
associated with all that is debasing in idolatry, and cruel in murder, 
Iniquities cluster thick round the system of Indian slavery ; but, 
like everv other crime which has afflicted and disgraced mankind, 
it mav find its apologists ; it has found them in men of ability and 
rank, but vain we trust will be their attempts to sustain it against 
the united efforts and prayers of the christian philanthropists of 
this country. 

Notk. Additional particulars may he found in Par. pap. No. 
128, 1834, No. 188, 1859, and Adam’s Law and Custom of Slavery 
in British India, pp. 130 to 194, and pp. 272 to 276. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
No. III. 
ADDRESSED TO THE ABOLITIONISTS OF ENGLAND. 


‘WE do not forget that it is said, “Jet nut him that putteth on 
hizannouy boast himself as he that putteth it off’? We hope to 
avoid being guilty of this folly, while we reter from time to tiuie 
to thi-e.tireumstances which are calculated to animate our hope, 
and rtrengtlien our resolution, While engaged in the arduous con- 
Hict-to wk the friends of the slave are still called. 
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There is no country in which there is so much to checr those 
who are employed in promoting the cause of abolition as our own. 
When we reflect upon the band of illustrious men who have in 
time past nobly contended in this sacred cause, we feel persuaded 
that their exuinple is not lust, and that a large portion of their 
spirit yet lives amongst us. We have had an evidence of this 
fact very recently, in the energetic and determined eftorts which 
were made for the shortening of the cruel system of apprentice- 
ship, and were happily successful in abolishing the last relics of 
slavery in our West India colonies. 

Never, however, was so large an amount of public sentiment in 
England enlisted on the side of the decply-injured slave of every 
land, as at the present moment. In proof of this position, we 
have already appealed to some of our most influential newspapers 
and most widely circulated periodicals; we might also refer to 
our general literature in further confirmation. Few, indeed, are 
now to be found in England, who atteinpt the defence of a system 
which Great Britain has marked with merited reprobation, by the 
act for the abolition of slavery. It is however, possible, not- 
withstanding the facts to which we have alluded, that there may 
be some who entertain the opinion, that, now the eruelties of 
slavery, and of the apprenticeship which succecded it, have passed 
away in our evlonies, it may not be easy to call forth a manifesta- 
tion of n opinion similar to that which has been in time 
past, and even very recently 5 We have no fears un this 
point. It is true, that the feelings of Englishmen and English- 
women are no longer harassed by the recital of the intolerable 


sufferings of their fellow subjects in the West Indies, at the Cape, 
or at Mauritius, to stimulate their zeal in the righteous cause of 


abolition; but the recollection of what these sufferings have been, 


and the knowledge of the immense increase in the happiness of 


nearly 800,000 slaves now liberated, and their rapid advancement 


in intelligence, morality, and religion, are an ever present and 


owerful motive to new, and, if ncedful, increased exertion. We 
iave also now fuller evidences of the general character and results 


of slavery, wherever it exists, than at any former period ; these 


have gradually accumulated from a variety of sources; and the 


late Anti-slavery Convention has largely contributed tu the stock 
of knowledge on this deepl 
The knowledge thus acquire 
felt, of the cssentially cruel, demoralizing, and irreligious nature 
of slavery ; and cannot but serve to strengthen the hands of those 
in our own, as well as in other lands, who are seeking its imme- 
diate and entire abolition. 
know too well the duty which devolves upon them, and the 
satisfaction which results from the endeavour to perform it, to 
allow themselves to withdraw their hand from the plough, until 
the great work before them is fully accomplished. 


important and aftecting dake 
has deepened the conviction, long 


The friends of the slave in England 


We now proceed to refer to the manner in which the know- 


ledge and zeal of Englishmen may be employed in promoting the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 


Slavery exists in British India, and in the islands of Ceylon, 
Malacca, and Penang. There is reason to believe that tlie number 


of slaves on the continent of India subject to Great Britain is very 


large—not less than one million, and probably as many as three 
These wretched beings are divided into domestic and 
predial slaves, Of the former class a large portion are females, 
who are in a state of the deepest degradation, and are not unfre- 
quently (as far as we can learn) victims of the most barbarous 
cruelty ; while the usual hardships and sufferings of field slaves 
are endured by the latter class, 

We know there are those who contend that slavery in India is 


generally of an extremely mild character, and ought not to be 


called by that harsh name. To this we reply, that they must be 
ill acquainted with the nature of man and the results of slavery 
under English, French, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, American, 
Brazilian, and other European and trans-atlantic masters, who 
can believe this monstrous proposition. It becomes us, however, 
to seck for the best evidence which we can obtain respecting the 
circumstances of slavery in British India and Ceylon, in order to 
place them fully before the public. To collect and disseminate 
this knowledge is one important duty of the friend of the slave in 
England at this time. This must be accompanied with direct 
cfturts to procure the immediate abolition of slavery in the parts we 
have named, by petitions to the legislature ; and by pcrsonal en- 
deavours to interest members of parliament with whom we may be 
acquainted, or connected as constituents, on this subject. We are 
desirous it should be universally known among our friends, that 
Dr. Lushington is to bring the question of the abolition of slavery 
in British India before the House of Commons in the present ses~- 
sion of parliament ; and it is of great importance that, in 80 
doing, he should be vigorously supported by every abolitionist, 
by every fricnd of humanity and justice throughout the land. 

A clause relating to the abolition of slavery in the parts to 
which we are now referring, contained in au India Bill, passed the 
I{ouse of Commons in tlie same year in which the Act for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery received the sanction of legislature, but was unhap- 
pily mutilated. in the House of Lords. No pains must be spared to 
prevent the occurrence of a similar calainity, or any other dis- 
appointment, when the subject shall again be brought under the 
consideration of parliament. It is a deeply afflicting circum- 
stance, not hitherto generally known, that in connexion with 
slavery in our eastern possessions, a slave-trade is carried on from 
the Portuguese settlements in India, and other parts of the con- 
tinent of Asia, which all the efforts of the British government 
have hitherto been unsuccessful in repressing. 


May 5. 1841.] 
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We should here notice the important measure just announced 


for the consideration of parliament, the reduction of the duty on 
forcign—that is on slave-grown—sugar but that it is s)-ccifically 
treated in another paper, to which we therefore refer. l 

The Coolie emigration to the West Indies and Mauritius, 
although proved to have been attended with a large amount of | 
fraud, injustice, and suffering, still has advocates amongst those 
who are governed by an insatiable avarice, or who are unwilling 
to deal justly and liberally towards the labourers already at their 
disposal. It is sought, too, to bring labourers from Africa to 
cultivate our sugar colonies; although these will doubtless be 
subjected to a portion, or the whole of those wrongs to which 
the Coolies have been exposed, owing to their general ignorance, 
and little acquaintance with the language of those who engage 
them. In addition to these objections, we cannot but feel that there 
is much force in the consideration, that our conduct in taking 
labourers from Africa may be urged as an excuse for a similar 
measure, by governments under which less security against 
oppression in their colonies exists than in those of England. We 
must not, however, forget—can we forget —how lately slavery 
has been abolished by law in our colonies, and what a disposition 
has been manifested to rctain its practices, as far as possible, in the 
new state in which the labouring population is placed: and with 
these recollections, it is our duty to watch with the utmost 
jealousy every instance in which Africans have been introduced, 
and to take such steps as may be calculated to prevent the exten- 
sion of this evil. 

We must also, if required, use our most strenuous exertions to 

revent the renewal of the trade in Hill Coolies, with all the 
fraud proved to have been used in procuring tlem, and the cruel 
sufferings and mortality incident to their passage, and the hard 
servitude which has been imposed upon them. See sober | 
pers relating to the Hill Cooliesand other Indians sent to British 
uiana and tlic Mauritius. 

We must not omit attention to the foreign objects of the 
society, which require that an extensive correspondence and occa- 
sional personal intercourse should be maintained; that anti- 
slavery publications, including those which exhibit the results of 
emancipation where it has taken place, should be largely circu- 
lated; and that every step should be adopted which may be 
calculated to encourage, stimulate, and assist those who muy be 
disposed to take an interest in the abolition of slavery in every 
part of the world. In order to supply the requisite funds, and to 
aid in other ways the accomplishment of our British and Foreign 
objects, it is highly desirable that a more general organization 
should exist throughout the land. Thus, with the blessing of the 
Ahnighty on the united efforts of the abolitionists of England, 
shall the conduct of our country soon be consistent throughout 
the wide extent of her dominions ; and we shall no longer be 
liable to the charge of inconsistency, in retaining slavery in the 

„ While we have destroyed it in the West. Thus will the 
moral influence of England be immensely increased, in lier efforts 
to induce foreign lands to abolish the iniquity of the slave-trade, 
and that cruel slavery to which it owes its rise. A new and 
happy sign of the times will be added to those cheering indications 
Which exist in this land, in which so much has been already 
accomplished for the most helpless, degraded, and suffering portion 
of the human race. 

See Adam and Pegg on Slavery in India, and a work now in 
the press on the same subject, the substance of which has for 
the most part, appeared in the pages of the Reporter. 


ADMISSION OF SLAVE-GROWN SUGAR. 


Tats is a subject on which the abolitionists of Britain must not 
be supine. It is proposed by the Government, to reduce the 
duties on sugar the produce of foreign countries, in order to in- 
crease the supply of these articles to the British public, and to 
afford the means of procuring them on more reasonable terms. 
It is also supposed that such a measure would be favourable to 
our commerce with some of the countries from which we might 
thus receive it. We must, however, recollect, that, among the 
great marts for this article, are Cuba, Brazil, and Louisiana; the 
two former the great emporiums of the atrocious trade in human 

ings from Africa, and the latter a large consumer of the surplus 

ves of the more Northern American slave states, from whence 
they are brought without regard to the ties of kindred by which 
they are bound. Can persons who reflect on the enormous suf- 
fering and wickedness by which sugar is obtained in these regions, 
seek to open a new market for their produce, and thus add a fresh 
incentive to the extension of the Slave Trade, and the destruction 
of human life in hopeless, unrequited, and excessive toil? Against 
such a step the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society have made a protest, in a memorial which has 

en presented to Lord Melbourne, by whom it was courteously 
received, and in which they have stated at length their views on 
this deeply important subject. It was their sincere hope that the 
Government would not have ersevered in their reported in- 
tention to reduce the duties on orcign sugars: this, however, is 
unhappily at an end, and we have now forced upon us the con- 
sideration of the course which it may be proper to take, to prevent 

ose deplorable consequences to which we have alluded. We are 
not unaware of the difficulties with which this question is attended. 

e Government measure has, doubtless, many friends among the 
manufacturers of our country, and is strongly urged by the ad- 
Vocates of free trade. The late high price of sugar may also 
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pre-dispoze many, especially crong-t the poorer classes, to hail an 
alteration in the duty, which promises to effect some reduction in 
the cost of a luxury tu which so large a portion of the com- 
munity have become accustomed. We cannot, however, lose sight 


of the painful fact, that the extra supply of sugar which we may 


receive from the ccuntries we have named, is produced by a system 
which robs the poor of those lands, not only of their rightful 
wages, but of that liberty which is more valuable than any earthly 
treasure ; that it is produced at a frightful cost of human hap- 
piness and lite, and to a great extent by a shameful dereliction of 
the faith of treaties for the abolition of the Slave Trade, pur- 
chased, in the case of that with Spain, at a large amount of 
British treasure. Of what avail is it to have paid twenty millions 
of money to abolish slavery in our own colonies, if we are now called 
upon to consume the slave produce of others? Of what avail is it 
to expend an enormous sum in seeking to suppress the Slave Trade 
on the one hand, while holding out a bribe to prosecute it still 
more extensively on the other! 

We cannot but think that no friend of the slave in England, 
whose attention may be directed to this subject, will do his duty, 
who does not petition that, in the event of a reduction in the price 
of foreign sugar, this measure may be ee only to those 
countries in which it is produced hy free labour. We commend 
this subject to the most serious consideration of our friends 
throughout the country. 
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TIDINGS FROM CUBA. 


Two interesting and important letters, of very recent date, have 
just been received at the Anti-slavery office, addressed by a 
gentleman in Havana to Mr. Tredgold. We extract their prin- 
cipal contents for the information of our readers. 


Havana, 10th March, 1841. 

Having been for some time a resident in this island, and havin 
had an opportunity of making myself more or less scyaainted 
With several of the prominent features of the slave-trade and its 
attendant evils, I take the liberty to call your attention to the 
following statement of facts with which, perhaps, you are not 
already made acquainted. 

Within the last two months, two slave-vessels have been 
captured and sent into this port by Her Majesty’s Cruizers—the 
Jesus Maria, with 250, and the Segunda Rosario, with 282, 
victims on board; the one a prize to the Ringdove, Captain 
Keith Stewart, and the other to the Cleopatra, Captain Milne. 
Condemnation by the mixed court followed immediately atter- 
wards, when the survivors were delivered up to H. B. M. super- 
intendant of liberated Africans, David Turnbull, Esq., and were 
by him sent to one of the Bahama islands. 

On board the prize schooner Jesus Maria, rape and murder have 
been committed to a frightful extent by a man of the name of 
Vincente Morales, who juinped overboard when the vessel was en- 
tering the harbour, and swam to the shore. This man, it is said, 
is now g ing at large in this city, notwithstanding the efforts of 
H. B. M. consul, Mr. Turnbull, to have him apprehended and 
„ in conformity with the treaty of 1835 between Great 

ritain and Spain, a treaty but in name. The Government of 
this island, so tar from acting up to it, countenance and facilitate 
the introduction of slaves in the most open and barefaced manner. 
This very crimimal, Vicente Morales, and another named Manuel 
Porche, a native of Lima, ought, in justice to common humanity, 
to be made examples of, as a warning to others of their class. 1 
know that Mr. Turnbull has tried by every means in his 
pm to get possession of these men, and send them to Nassau, to 

e tried there by a British court of admiralty, in conformity 
with the opinion of the attorney generai, Mr. Anderson, of that 
place; but, strange as it may appear, he has not only been 
unsuccessful in the attempt, but has not even met with en- 
couragement from the mixed court to pursue further measures 
for the attainment of so laudable and desirable an object. 

Vessels of the first-class are continually arriving here from Bal- 
timore, and are sold to men notorious as slave-dealcers. They are 
publicly fitted out at the celebrated wharf of the Casa Blanca, and, 
under the eyes of the whole community, receive on board all the ap- 
paratus and implements appertaining to the slave-trade, which 
proves them to be slavers bound to the coast of Africa. In many 
Instances these vessels commence their voyage under what one 
should suppose ought to be considered an highly honourable flag; 
and return with their load of victims bearing another. In almost 
every case, such as are destined for this port are landed on the 
coast avery few miles from the city, thence conducted to the 
public barracones a short distance beyond the walls, where 1215 
of the survivors have been disposed of within the last two mont 
to the planters and others, at from 300 dollars to 425 dollars 
each. 4 

At one of these barracones, or Spanish marts for the vending of 
our fellow-men, the following affecting circumstance took place a 
short time since; and it was witnessed by many of a class of 
society in this country bearing the image of God, but without the 
feelings of man. I shall relate the circumstance in the words of 
an eye-witness. ‘On the occasian of one of the voyages to the 
coast of Africa of the celebrated slave-ship Maria de la Gloria, alias 
Socorro, an interesting young woman was kidnapped and taken on 
board. Her mother, having learned the fate of her darling and 
only daughter, and aware of tlie utter hopelessness of having her 
restored to her arms, came voluntarily forward, and gave herself 
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np to the monsters on board, supplicating by all they held dear on 
earth (alas ! poor woman, how little didst thou know that that all 
was gold) that they should not be separated. In due course or 
time they arrived at their destination, the barracones—were put on 
sale, and sold to different masters residing far apart. The dread- 
ful and heart-rending cries of the unfortunate victims were of course 
unheeded. The wretched mother, driven to despair by the cruelty 
of her fellow-man, whilst grovelling on the earth, implored aloud 
in the language of nature that mercy which she never received; 
and the agonizing separation was effected by the slave-holder 
without one single pung of remorse.” Report says, and I believe 
truly, that the mother only survived her cruel fate a few days. 
Scenes such as these are of frequent occurrence in this“ purple 
land, where law secures not life.“ 

In the course of the last week, two highly respectable American 
gentlemen, General Talmadge of New York, and Mr. King of 
Albany, were impelled by curiosity to visit one of the barracones 
(where were deposited at the time several hundred Africans, who 
had just been landed), in order to judge for themselves of the 
calamities attendant on the slave-trade. On their arrival at 
the place; they were refused admittance on the supposition of 
their being Englishmen, to which they replied that they were 
Americans, and requested permission to see the negros; they were 
then asked to what part of the United States they belon ed, and 
on having answered that they were from New York, Saeson 
was immediately and peremptorily refused, with the observation 
that, if they had been from New Orleans, their request would 
have been granted. 

There is another class of negros in this island, called emancipa- 
dos, or manumitted Africans, who have been brought into this 
port by her Britannic Majesty’s cruisers, have been regularly 
emancipated, and placed under the immediate protection of this 
government. These unfortunate and deluded people, thousands 
in number, continue in abject slavery; without even a hope of 
ever being made free ; toiling day and night for the benefit of a 
ruthless master, who, when called upon to produce the eman- 
cipado (who has been sold to him for a term of five ycars for 
85 dollars), produces in his stead a certificate from the Comisario 
de Barrio and Tribunal de Difuntos, proving the person to have 
died! This certificate is easily obtained by those who can afford 
to pay for it, and thus the ends of justice are evidently frustrated, 
by the imbecility and enpidity of those whose duty it is to protect 
the much injured and unfortunate African, whose only crime is 
that of having a black skin. 

From the kuowledge of this affecting subject that I have been 
able to glean during iny residence here, I am disposed to believe 
that the final putting down of the slave-trade will have to be 
effected solely on the part of the British government. I think I 
may venture to state, with safety as to truth, that there never 
will be any effective co-operation on the part of this government; 
notwithstanding the well known fact that there are many very 
respectable natives of the island, who, although unfortunately 
without the power, are extremely anxious to see it terminate. 

The new governor-gencral of this island, his Excellency Don 
Geronimo Valdez, arrived here on the Gth instant, and landed on 
the morning of the 7th. It is said of him that he is an upright 
and honourable man, and that he brings with him orders from his 
government to do every thing possible for the effectual appr - 
sion of the slave-trade. Time alone can prove whether tlis be 
true. 

ITavana, 20th March, 1841. 

It is positively asserted, on good authority, that the new captain- 

eneral, Don Geronimo Valdez, has caused to be given to him a 
hist of the vessels engaged in the African trade; and has declared 
that such vessels as are already out shall not be interfered with, if 
thev succeed in arriving and disembarking safely their cargoes of 
victims ; but that no vessel shall be allowed to leave the port on a 
slave-trading expedition; and that, besides being vested with the 

ower to do so, he is fully resolved to suppress effectually this 
inhuman and selt-condemning traffic. I may add, as a proof of 
the purity of his intentions, that, only the day before yesterday, 
he positively refused to receive the blood-stained perquisite of 
two hundred halt-ounces, that was tendered to him for 200 unfor- 
tunate Africans just landed, being the customary bribe paid to his 
predecessors for their toleration of the deed. 

At this distance trom home, and in a country where Anti- 
slavery publications are far from being freely circulated, the 
proceedings of your great convention, held in London in the 
course of last year, have searcely been heard of. It has been 
stated, I know not with what truth, that a law has been passed 
in England making it penal for any of Her Majesty’s servants in 
a foreign country to be the owner, or even the hirer of slaves; 
but I am sorry to be obliged to inform you, that, if such be really 
the case, the law has not been very promptly obeyed in this part 
of the world. 8 , 

It is only within the last few days the English judges in the 
mixed commission coart have parted with their slaves ; and there 
is an inferior functionary connected with that tribunal, who, 
during an official residence of some twelve or fourteen years in 
this island, has distinguished himself, even more than the native 
slave-holders, for extreme severity towards his emancipados and 
his other unpaid domestics, J have been assured that this person 
has 1 improved his income by the buying and selling of 
domestic slaves; a fc? which, in justice to the Creole population, 
J may say is contrary to their habits, and, generally speaking, 
abliol ent 20 ‘heir feelings, It is generally understood that this 
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individual is about to retire on the pension he has earned by his 
length of service, and it will be not a little curious to see whether 
he will endeavour to evade the provisions of the new law 
or, in fact, what he will do with the slaves and the emancipados 
now in his service. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
COMPARATIVE PROSPERITY OF THE COLONY, 


Waen honourable members of the Combined Court dilate upon 
the great amount of fixed capital in this colony, which lies unem- 
ployed for want of labour—when they exert their eloquence to 

rove that an addition to the labour of the colony would increase 
its produce to a very great degree, and would prove equally benefi- 
cial to the labourers and to their employers, they follow a line of 
argument which is rational, and true, and they do but discharge 
their duty to the colony. 

There is one thing, however, of which they should beware, as 
only tending to defeat the object at which they aim. The West 
India colonists, by raising the cry of ruin! ruin! upon all posi- 
ble occasions, have made themselves a complete laughing stock; 
and, like the boy who amused himself by crying out wolf! they 
are no longer believed, even when they speak the truth. 

By undertaking to compare what is with what was, our legisla~ 
tive advocates for colonial interests are treading upon very danger- 
ous ground, Such a comparison, as they make it, with all the ad- 
vantages on the side of past times, even if the comparison was 
truly made, could do no possible good. It amounts in fact, to an 
assertion, that, in an economical point of view, the colony has been 
a sufferer by the emancipation ; and that, whatever other advan- 
tages may have resulted from it, the colony has lost money by it. 
Now, even if this were true, to insist upon it would only raise up 
a host of enemies, men who staked their reputation upon the success 
of the emancipation, even as an economical project, and who have 
the power, and who are already disposed to place obstacles in the 
way of immigration, so essential to the rapid advancement of this 
colony. 

Still more impolitic is it to make such assertions, when they are 
wholly untrue; and that they are wholly untrue a few conside- 
rations will most conclusively show. 

Previous to the emancipation, the property of the planters con- 
sisted— Ist of the slaves, and—2ndly, of the land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, and fixed capital ; and the value of the slaves was reckoned 
at one half the amount. 

The total value of the slave property in the oy at the era 
of the apprenticeship, Was estimated, from actual sales during a 
long period preceding, at about £9,500,000. This appraisement, 
however, founded upon actual sales, gave a value, very conside- 
rably above the real productive value of that property. To prove 
this assertion, we cite the authority of a “declaration of the colo- 
nial members of the honourable court of policy of British Guiana, 
delivered in court, to his excellency major-general Sir Benjamin 
d' Urban,“ signed by James Johnston, F. Van Berckel, John 
Crow, T. Frankland, and John Cameron, dated January 10th, 
1832, in which those gentlemen very justly aver, that the price 
which slaves still fetch in the colony, is owing to labour in agri- 
culture not being otherwise attainable, and consequently must be 
procured at a partial sacrifice on the part of the planter, to avoid 
the total loss bf his estate. 

Thus it appears that so long ago as 1832, during the existence of 
slavery, the want of labour which now produces such an outcry, 
was even then severely felt ; and that the planters were obliged to 

rocure labour ata partial sacrifice, that is to say, by paying much 
uigher prices for slaves, than the returns of that labour would 
justify, in order to prevent the total loss of their estates. 

Are we not justified then in saying, that the appraisement of 
1834, being founded upon actual sales, estimated the value of the 
slaves, very considerably above the real productive value of that 
property ! f ; 

ut there is another thing with respect to this property, which 
deserves also to be taken into account. It was undergoing annual 
diminution ; and tending rapidly to total decay. In the ten years, 
preceding August 1834, it appears from official documents that the 
slave population of British Guiana, diminished by upwards of 
twelve thousand, being an eighth part of the whole. This diminu- 
tion, at the rate of twelve hundred slaves a vear, according to the 
average of the above appraisement, shows an annual loss of 
£144,000 ; representing at five per cent., a capital of near 
£3,000,000. s 

Taking all these things into consideration, we shall make bold 
to hazard the assertion, that the owners of the slaves, having 
received about half of their apprizcd value, and their services for 
four years into the bargain, made a most fortunate and advantageons 
disposal of a very aly kind of property. No doubt there were 
individual cases of hardship on the part of recent purchasers, but 
considering the transaction as a whole, we repeat it, the planters 
had a most fortunate bargain. f 

The result of the emancipation was to transfer the ownership of 
the labour of the colony, from the planters, to the labourers them- 
selves. This labour, as we have seen, represented in ihe hands of 
the planters, a apial of £9,500,000, a Capital constantly depre- 
ciating, and yielding a very poor interest, 

Taking the monthly cane of the labourers as stated b Mr. 
Young, and acquiesced in hy Mr. Troughton, at 300,000 dollars : 
and making no account at all of the proceeds of their labour whic 
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do not take the shape of wages, the labour ôf the colony in the 
hands of its present proprietors, pent at six per cent, a 
capital of sixty millions of dollars. yond all question, the pre- 
sent race of labourers is increasing instead of diminishing. That 
. the colony has been a great purer by the emancipation, as far as 
labour merely is concerned, cannot admit of doubt. The old pro- 
prietors of the labour of the colony were paid all that their inter- 
est in it was worth; and the new proprietors of it form a new 
class, who annually spend in the colony a t amount of money, 
giving a great extension to the consumption of British nianufac- 
tures ; thus benefiting the mother-country, benefiting themselves, 
and benefiting the colonial merchant. 
What effect the emancipation has had upon the value of the 
colony, lands, buildings, &c., and also upon the eost of production, 
we shall procèed to consider hereafter.—Guiana Chronicle. 


JAMAICA. 

Nuor at Spanisn TOWN PROVOKED BY THE POII cx. [From the Colo- 
nial Reformer.}—It appears that a man called Jack Reid, whom the King- 
ston scribes designate ‘‘ a vagabond,” meaning thereby a black man, 
for, in their vocabulary, the words are synonymous—was indulging in 
obstreperous mirth in the market place, by running off with some pieces of 
cane belonging to two women named Harvey and Yates—whilst engaged 
in these pranks he was, as is usual with persons of his class, especially in 
Spanish Tow, excessively noisy. After restoring the canes to their 
owners, he was retiring from the market place, and was accosted by the 
police stationed there, who told him he had no right to be making that 
noise in the market—his reply, the precise terms of which we have been 
unable to gather, gave great offence to the testy policeman, who called 
out, if you say another word, I will take you up and carry you to goal.” 
Reid, it appears, defied him to do so, on which he was immediately sur- 
rounded by the three policemen, who laid violent hands on him, and endea- 
voured to drag him to gaol. He refused to go, alleging that he had 
done nothing to deserve it, and then threw himself on the ground; one of 
the three policemen was then sent to obtain additional aid—the two 
others in the mean time keeping hold of Reid. Before the additional 
men arrived, Reid, by a sudden effort burst from the grasp of the two 
men, and laid hold of one of the columns of a piazza, which he firmly 
embraced to prevent his being carried to jail. By this time three or four 
additional hands arrived, and a desperate attempt was made to force Reid 
away, and whilst some were pulling at his legs and body, one of the 
number beat him on the arms with his staff to make him Jet go his hold. 
The violence of the efforts used by the police, and the powerful resistance 
of Reid to those efforts, will be appreciated when we mention that the 

illar itself at length gave way, and fell with considerable force across 

eid’s chest, and, of course, stunned him a good deal. The police, how- 
ever, now dragged him along towards the jail, but, on their pazsing acart, 
Reid again stopped their progress by catching hold of the wheel, to which 
he clung with such tenacity as to bid defiance to their efforts to remove 
him; one of the police commenced a savage attack on him by beating 
him on the arms and shoulders to make him let go his hold—he called out 
to one Philip Bogle to mark which of the police was beating him—and 
on Bogle replying that he would, thepoliceman, we are told, turned round 
and struck him a blow. At length, Reid received a terrible blow on the 
back uf the neck from the policeman’s staff—his grasp of the wheel 
instantly relaxed, and he fell senseless to the earth. 

By this time an immense crowd had collected on the spot, and had been 
testify ing their indignation by loud cries of shame ; but, when they saw Reid 
fall under the policeman’s staff, and beheld him as they supposed lying 
dead, they became infuriated to a most alarming degree. The excitement 
spread like wild fire—they demanded the body of Reid, but the police 
refused to give up, and stood over the supposed dead man, brandishing 
their staves to keep the crowd at bay. At this juncture a rush was made 
—sticks, stones, brick-bats, and other missiles were showered on the police 
with frightful efficacy ; they were compelled to retreat, and Hew for pro- 
tection into the different shops and houses that happened to be open. 

The mob, by this time roused to a pitch of phrenzy, vowed vengeance 
against the whole of the police, and hunted them down wherever they 
were seen. One of them received a dreadful blow upon the eye-brow, 
which in all probability will cause the loss of the eye—another was severely 
wounded by a broken bottle in the neck, and several others, we under- 
stond, were severely beaten by the enraged mob. When the attack was 
made, one or two of the police rushed into the house of Mr. Sauly, a 
respectable elderly person, who immediately attempted to close the doors 
to keep out the pursuers—whilst doing so a stone or brick was flung 
with great force against the door, and struck the old gentleman on the 
arm, and broke it. 

The mob were now masters of the field, and were rushing about the 
streets hunting after the police. To this one object of revenging them- 
selves on that body, was their rage directed. Reid was now raised from 
the ground, under the belief that he was either dead or dying—he was 
carried to the surgery of Drs. Turner and Bowerbank, where one of the 
assistants attempted to bleed him. Shortly afterwards the editor of this 
peper was called upon, and desired to render his professional assistance. 
On our arrival we found an immense concourse of people collected in the 
street,a vast number of whom were armed with bludgeons—the people 
were evidently in a state of the most alarming excitement, uttering the 
most violent imprecations on the police. 

On examining Reid, we found him lying in a state of insensibility, but 
we were quickly satisfied that be was in no immediate danger. We 
communicated this fact to Mr. Derbyshire, who was present in his magis- 
terial capacity, and at his suggestion we went outside to report the favour- 
able intelligence to the assembled multitude, for the purpose of allaying 
the excitement on this head. We addressed the people, and told them 
that the object of their solicitude was neither dead nor dying, and, such 
being the case, earnestly advised them instantly to disperse to their 
respective homes. A respectable person named Ashley offered to give 

ter for the night to Reid—he was accordingly lifted up and carried 
by his friends to Mr. Asbley’s, the crowd at the same time separating 
and moving away from the place. 

From this time we learn that there was not a single act of violence com- 


mitted by the people—but a great number continued to loiter about the 
streets, collecting in small groups in the vicinity of the scene of the late 
disturbance. ‘The greater part, however: are stated to have been respect- 
able persons, who had been led hy curiosity to come out and see what was 
going on. Mr. Hill aud Mr. Derbyshire used every exertion to get the 
people to disperse, and, finding that their remonstrance bad no effect, and 
fearing from what passed that there was some intention to renew the attack 
on the police, the two magistrates considered it advisable to call in the aid 
of the military to overawe the populace. Accordingly ten file of soldiers 
were marched from the barracks, and stationed opposite Mr. Derbyshire’s 
store— still the people budged not they remained perfectly passive, with- 
out muniſesting the slightest excitement. After a time the soldiers were 
marched away, and then the greater part of the crowd quietly retired to 
their homes. 

RIOT FROM THE DISPUTED POSSESSSION OF A CATHOLIC CHAPEL AT KINGSTON. 


It appears that, on Friday evening, a party of Mr. Murphy's adherents 
walked into St. Martin's Catholic chapel, and took quiet and peaceable pos- 
session thereof. The next morning, the rev. Mr. Gleeson, who had been 
appointed us pastor of that church by the vicar apostolic, the head of the 
catholic church in this island, together with one of the trustees, demanded 
possession, and, on being refused, applied to Mr. Hector Mitchel for bis 
magisterial authority to put them in possession of the premises. Instead 
of recommending the parties to adopt the legul process of ejectment, if it 
were really a case of forcible detainer, Mr. Mitchel thought proper to 
prostitute his magisterial authority by making bimselt a party to the mattor! 
He accompanied the complainants to the spot—ordered out a detachment 
of the police, and directed them to cilmb over the fence, and by force of 
arms to eject the parties in possession. 

This act, beyond a doubt, constituted a flagrant viol:tion of the law, and 
Mr. Mitchel has thereby redered himself morally, and we suspect legally 
responsible for what ensued. 

Tbe police, having forced their way into the premises, attempted by main 
force to drive out the then occupants—a scuffle ensued, during which, some 
severe injuries were inflicted—a great crowd surrounded the chapel—and 
the building was attacked both from within and without: the windows 
were smashed in—the benches broken, and the organ shivered to atoms. 
The police, as might be expected, were unable to stand their ground, and 
were compelled to retire without executing the mayor's illegal order. 

One might have supposed that, by this time, Mr. Mitchel would have 
become sensibie of his gross ignorance and folly, and would have en- 
deavoured to retrace his footsteps; but no- there is a fatality in all he does; 
every step be takes is but an advance towards his own downfall. His 
honour drove to the barr:cks, and demanded the aid of a company of 
soldiers to quell the mighty disturbance created by his own folly, the prin- 
cipal part of the rioters consisting, we understand, of women! ‘The mili- 
tary were marched down, and about thirty persons were immediately taken 
into custody, many of whom were in no way concerneil in the disturbance, 
either directly or indirectly! The prisoners were at first lodged at the 
office of the commissary over the way, and subsequently conveyed to jail, 
where a commitment was lodged, accompanied by an injunction from Mr. 
Hector Mitchel that no bail was to be taken—it was not a bailahle offence. 

At one period during the row, we understand Mr. Mitchel was on the 
point of reading the riot act, but was prevented by the timely and judicious 
intervention ot Mr. Moresby, or perhaps the scene might have terminated 
in a little wholesale butchery. 

be persons who by the imperious mandate of Mr. Mitchel had been 
consigned to prison, were detained there till Monday morning when, they 
were marched down under an escort of armen vorice, headed by inspector 
Armstrong on horseback, with a drawn sord in his hand, to the private 
counting louse of Mr. Hector Mitchel, where a star chamber investigation 
seas entered into hy Mr. Mitchel alone, to the exclusion of every other magis- 
trate—to the exclusion also of the friends of the accused and even their solicitor ! 
And what was the result of this extraordinary proceeding? Why, that 
nothwithstunding Mr. Mitchel on the Saturday had declared the offence 
for which they were committed was not a bailable one, on Monday he is 
content to take their own simple recognizance for their appearance, 

Had there been no police, there would have been no riot at St. Martin's Chapel. 
—Colonial Reformer. 


British Guiana.—The official report of produce during the past 
year (1840) exported from this colony, exhibits an increase of More than 
five per cent., or 2199 hogsheads, on ugar; thirty-two per cent., or 3865 
casks, on molasses ; and one hundred and twelve per cent., or 1,772,000 Ibs. 
on coffee, as compared with 1839; concurrent with an apparent diminu- 
tion in the quantity of rum, of five per cent., arising from the con- 
centration of the spirit, for want of a sufficient supply of casks, and an 
actual deficiency of seventy-five per cent. on the small quantity of cotton 
grown in this province. ‘The comparative exports of timber do not appear 
in the official table. The growth, therefore, of this valuable and rapidly 
increasing branch of commerce cannot be ascertained. The value of the 
surplus quantity of produce shipped last year, making a fall allowance for 
the apparent diminution in the quantity of rum, and the real deficiency 
in cotton, is estimated at £138,936. The nett revenue of the planters 
last year, from data furnished by themselves, amounted to £415,748, or 
more than 10 per ceni., afler allowing 6 per cent. for interest of invested 
capital, and 10 per cent. for wear and tear of machinery, and dilapidation 
of buildings. ‘The gross revenue of the planters of British Guiana during 
the year 1840 considerably exceeded £2,000,000 sterling. 


At a meeting of the Baptist Church, at Arnsby, Leiccstershire, 
held on the 3Ist of March, 1841, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :— 

“ That we regard slavery as the foulest blot upon humanity, and the 
grossest infraction of the liberties of man ; directly repugnant tothe prin- 
ciples and the spirit of the gospel, and a heinous sin in the sight of God. 
That, therefore, it is our fixed belief that individual professed christians 
and christian churches in the United States of America, or elsewhere, 
that support or connive at this atrocious system, grievously offend the 
majesty of Heaven, and if, after expostulation, entreaty, and warning, 
they still refuse to ‘take away the accursed thing from among them, 
they are wholly unworthy of the communion of saints.’ ” 

(Signed) J. Wess, Pastor. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter should be 
addressed to the Anti-Slavery Office, 27, New Broad Street. 
Some further contributions bare been received, and shall be duly 
acknowledged in our next list. 
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Anti-Slavery Weporter. 
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Notice has at length been given in the House of Commons of an 
intention, on the part of Her Majesty's government, to propose 
the reduction of the duty on foreign sugar from 638. to 36s. per 
cwt., with the view of opening the British market to this com- 
modity. The fearful impulse which will thus be given to slavery 
and the slave-trade in Cuba and Brazil must, if possible, be 
prevented; and the occasion calls loudly for the prompt and 
energetic action of all the friends of humanity. The subject is 
under the serious consideration of the Anti-slavery committee, 
who will communicate their sentiments to their fricnds by a cir- 
cular, in a day or two. 
tionist to be awake to the extreme importance of the subject, and 
all to be prepared for immediate exertion. 


In the meantime we intreat every aboli- 


Our friends will see by advertisement that the Annual Meeting 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slaverv: Society is to be held at 
Exeter Hall, on Friday, the 14th instant. e cannot doubt 
that it will be a meeting of great interest, and of important 
influence. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Haydon’s great painting of the General 

Anti-slavery Convention will he opened for exhibition to tlie 
ublic at Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on Monday, the 10th of May. 
t will certainly be an object. of much attraction, and, in our 

judgment, it will amply repay the intcrest it will excite. 


We perceive by an advertisement, that the half-yearly meeting 
of the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, on the 15th instant, 
is made special, in order to take into consideration a proposal to 
emancipate the slaves held by that body. In our last we men- 
tioned that the directors had engaged to convey to every share- 
holder, with a notice of the meeting, any paper which the gentle- 
men who have raised the question should desire. The address 
already advertised has been adopted for this purpose, one para- 
graph having appropriately been added to it, of the following 
tenor :— 

The Directors have, in accordance with our earnest request, resolved 
to make the general meeting of the Proprietary on the 15th of Sth mo. 
(Mav) special tor the consideration of the propriety of emancipating the 
slaves, und providing for the security of their future freedom ; we, there- 
fore. respecttully but earnestly call upon our brother shareholders to at- 
tend that meeting, or entrust their proxies to the friends of this righteous 
cause: und we trust they will all be so deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity of this step, that they will freely offer their assistance to accomplish 
it, aed let all bear in mind the precept of our Holy Redeemer, ** There- 
fore, all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ve even 
soto them.“ Should the company perform that act of justice which is 
sought at their hands, we entertain the hope that it would in no small de- 
gree promote the righteous cause of emancipation in Brazil, and in other 
parts of the world. 


We cannot but cherish an assurance that so respectable a body 
will answer promptly and energetically to such a call. They will 
fech that the eyes of the country are upon them—we may say 
the eves of the world. What has been already done has been 
done in privacy ; but a decision is now to be taken beneath the 


full Llize of public observation. Hitherto we have had only half 


a dozen gentlemen in a counting house, feloniously purchasin 
slaves, and pertinaciously holding them; the British public ad 
the civilized world will now wait to sec, whether proceedings at 
once iniquitous and illegal will be sanctioned and perpetuated by 
a solemn vote of a numerous and respectable public body, com- 
posed of meinbers from every rank of British socicty. 


Orr readers will doubtless peruse the letters from Cuba with 
consiierable interest. It is satisfactory to receive a communica- 
tion from Havana, evineing on the part of the writer an abhor-- 
renee of that iujustice and cruelty which is there continnally tak- 
ing place. We notice the allusion to Gencral Valdez, which, so 
far as his integrity and general character for humanity is concerned, 
we believe to be just. How painful must it have heen to such a 
man to countenance, for however brief a period, the atrocities of 
the slave-trade! With regard to the futnre, however good the in- 
tentions of the present government of Spain and those of General 
Valdez may be, we can have little confidence in their results, 
when we reflect on the guilty motives for continuing the slave- 
trade, and the want of that virtue in a community of slave-holders 
which is necdful for its repression. j 

Lut, seppe-ing even that the slave-trad: in Cuba is for a moment 
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shortly be displaced, and may give way to others who will adopt 
a different course, and allow the tide of iniquity to run with more 
than its accustomed vigour in its long and deeply worn channels! 
There is no security against the slave-trade, except in the abolition 
of slavery. 


Tue fears of the friends of freedom and tranquillity in Jamaica, 
that the new police of that island would provoke serious breaches 
of the peace, have been but too speedily and too painfully realized. 
In our Colonial Intelligence will be found a narrative of one alarm- 
ing riot, which sprang trom the irritating conduct of this foree, in 
Spanish Town, on the 27th of February last; and of another, in 
which they were the instruments of an infatuated magistrate, at 
Kingston, on th Gth of March. The Colonial Reformer of the 13th 
contains a passage which we shall extract below, premising onl 
that the police were parading the strects, night and day, wit 
bayoncts and loaded pistols, so late as the 20th (which is the last 
date), without any interference of the governor. 


MARTIAL LAW! 


Kingston and Spanish Town’ may now be declared in a state of siege. 
The streets of both towns are being paraded might and day by bands of 
armed men—armed with bayonels und pistuls—for the obvious purpose of 
over-nwing her Majesty's subjects. 

Things are coming to a pretty pass indeed! This is a specimen of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s “peaceful reign! Here are the very men who have 
been the direct cause ot every disturbance which has occurred in the 
island since they Were organized into n body—these men who are em- 
ployed and paid to preserre the peace, but who have uniformly acted the 
part of peace breakers, now authorized to mix amongst the people with 
murderous weapons in their hands! We call the attention of our friends 
in England to this startling fact, and would put it to them what sort of 
liberty is likely to be enjoyed by the labouring classes, when it is thus . 
controlled by the tyrannous dominion of a set of men, who, for the most 
part, are the scum and refuse of the community. 

If these Jawless and turbulent petty tyrants are to be authorized to go 
amongst the people with loaded fire-arms and side-arms, in order to 
avenge theniselves in the event of any dispute with the people - for such 
is the avowed object of their being armed then, what is to prevent the 
citizens also from adopting the same means of defence ? And who can con- 
template without horror the consequences that might ensue from a colli- 
sion between the parties under such circumstances ? 

Let any one read over the report we have copied from the Morning 
Jourual, of the peace office proceedings in the matter of complaint of Mr. 
Hart against the inspector, Mr. Armstrong. Mark the language of that 
ruffian policeman— NOTHING BUT A MOUNTED POLICE WOULD PUT THE 
VAGABONDS DOWN: GIVE US A DOZEN MOUNTBD roricx, with SHARP 
SWORDS, and we WILL PUT THEM DOWN, THEIR RINGLEADERS, AND 
THEIR TAILS!!!” 

Once more we call on all who have an interest in the peace and welfare 
of the country, to unite ip the adoption of all lawful measures for the 
speedy removal of this most worthless and mischievous body of men. 


It is at once melancholy and instructive, to contrast the state of 
things now before us with that which has for some years past 
happily existed in Jamnica. During the recent contumacy of the 
House of Assembly, there was no police in existence ; and then, 
when every element of disturbance was free to work uncontrolled, 
there prevailed the most perfect tranquillity—jails were empty, 
treadmills overgrown with weeds, and justiccs without employ- 
ment. We have no sooner a police than the scene is changed alto- 
gether. Between their own folly and that of headstrong magis- 
trates, of whom they are the willing tools, the two most conside- 
rable towns in the island (one of them the scat of government) 
are, within seven days, convulsed with frightful riots, and the 
whole population, for weeks afterwards, placed under the scarcely 
less frightful apparatus of a lawless despotism. We do not quarrel 
in the abstract with the existence of a police; but we maintain 
two points—the first is, that a police system should never be carried 
further than necessity demands—and the second, that its powers 
should be exercised with the utmost courtesy and forbearance. 
rude police is a nuisance for which their could be no occasion, and 
of which there can be no endurance. With the spirit that now 
actuates the Jamaica police, it is plain that the island cannot be 
quiet ; and we trust that the prompt and serious attention of the 
home government will be directed to the subject. 


Wx recall to the recollection of our readers, the appearance in our 
columns, on the 27th of January last, of a letteripurporting to have 
been addressed by the late General Harrison, when candidate for 
the presidential chair which he has so soon and so solemnly vacated, 
to Messrs. Tappan, Leavit, and Dresser, on the Anti-slavery ques- 
tion. Mr. Sturge, in a letter dated New York, April 9th, informs us 
that the document was the forgery of political opponent, with 
the intention of injuring Gencral Harrison in the south. We 
are truly sorry that the hoax played upon the highly respectable 
parties who were the source of our information, should have been 
so far successful; and we take the earliest opportunity of making 
to the friends of the deceased statesman the fullest reparation in 
our power. 


ALTHOUGH very unwilling to trouble our readers with a double 
paper, we have deemed it so important to insert the whole of the 

roccedings in the United States respecting the Africans taken 
in the Amistad, that we have ventured on it this week. Wo 
direct more especially the attention of our Spanish friends to this 
interesting document. 


May 5, 1841. ] 


Tue following have been received during the past month. 
Donations. Subscrips. 


Charles Tylor, Heath, near Wakefield . 8 3 11 0 
Bristol and Clifton Ladies’ Auxiliary . += 10 0 0 
Joshua Priestman, Tboraton : ‘ ; s 1 Q O 
Joshua Priestman, junn. e 3 1 0 0 
Exeter Ladies’ Auxiliary . 8 3 . 9 0 0 
Stoke Newington Ladies’ Auxiliar . . 3000 
George Thomas Bristol . K : -25 0 0 
Edward Thomas . : . à - 2 0 0 
Henry Hunt 8 : . 8 10 0 0 
Thomas Saunders 5 . „ y .10 0 0 
A Friend cS eM Ms 10 0 0 
Joseph Reynolds : Do y -10 0 0 
Jobn Harford * . . . 10 0 0 
John Tanner Š 8 e . 500 
James Charlton „ oa , : . 10 0 0 
Gawen Ball “ í ° . . 25 0 0 
Edward Ash 5 . . . . 2 2? 0 
Colchester Auxiliary . . - 4 0 0 
Henry Crowley, Alton e à - 2 0 0 
Abraham Crowley . : : a g . 100 
William Curtis . è . i : 1 0 0 
William Curtis, Jun. š 8 P : . 010 0 
B. H. Coleb A r , i i 5 1 00 
Joshua Coleby i ` . . - -« 010 0 
W. Holmes ; ; . r : 1 00 
Misses S. S. and E. Bell u ny š . 010 0 
Wiliam Exa .. 8 . $ : R 0 10 0 
Rev. J. Banister . ; ; ; : - 010 0 
Rev. C. Howell ` š . ‘ N 0 5 0 
Mrs. A. Warner i 8 fe i - 050 
Mr. Newton, Bansby . . . . 0 5 0 
Mr. Edmund Andrews ` . . ‘ - 0 5 0 
Mrs. A. Smith ; á 8 P i — 0 5 0 
Mr. Burnett : : 8 s : ‘ - 0 5 0 
Mr. W. A. Rogers . : . ° - 050 
Mr. W. Heath : A . : . 0 7 6 
Wisbech Auxiliary . . : . . 5 0 0 
Rer. P. Guillebaud, Clifton . P A : 1 1 0 
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TRIAL OF THE AMISTAD. 


Washington City, February 2¢nd, 1841. 

Tuis important trial was finally commenced on Saturday last, all the judges 
being present. The sitting on Saturday was occupied by the attorney- 
general, H. D. Gilpin Esq., on behalf of the United States, until the hour 
of two, when the court adjourned as a personal favour to Mr. Adams, and 
by his request. i 

Mr. Gilpin gave, from the printed copy of the record and the Con- 
gressional document, No. 185, of last session, a detailed narrative of the 
events connected with the case, in the order of time. He began witb the 
coasting license of the Amistad, dated 18th May, 1838 , tho permit to 
Montes, 30th April, 1859, and to Ruiz, 14th June, 1859, to proceed in 
the schooner to Havana. Then, 22nd June, the passport or license to 
three ladinos, belonging to Montes, to proceed to Porto Principe in the 
schooner, and signed by Espeleta, governor-general. Also, a similar license 
26th June, to forty-nine ladinos belonging to Jose Ruiz. The same day 
an endorsement on the passport of Ruiz, that it had been presented at the 
proper office in Havana. June 27th, the certificate and register counter- 
signed by Martinez, the commandant of the port. Same day, the clearance 
of the captain, crew, and fifty-four passengers, signed by Martinez. Also 
a certificate that the captain, crew, and fifty-four passengers passed the 
Moro Castle. The next incident is the revolt, with the killing of the cap- 
tain and cook, July 1st. 

26th August, the Amistad arrived at Culloden Point, anchored on the 
high seas, within the Admiralty jurisdiction of the United States Courts, 
and was taken possession of by Lieut. Gedney, of the United States brig 
Washington ; on the 29th she was delivered to the United States marshal, 
at New London, and a warrant was issued against the Africans, under 
which they were imprisoned to take their trial for murder and piracy on 
the high seas. The same day, J.ieut. Gedney filed his libel for salvage. 

Sept. 17th, the United States circuit court sat at H art ford, and on the 18th 
the habeas corpus was brought by the Africans. The district court also 
sat on that day, when Ruiz and NIontes filed their claim to the Africans 
es slaves legally purchased and held as such in Cuba, and their property, 
which was bound to be restored to them by treaty. Under these libels or 
claims, the marsbal took them into custody by warrant of the court, they 
being already in custody under the libel of Gedney. In his return, he calls 
them ‘‘ the said slaves named in the libel.” On the 19th, the United States 
district attorney filed a libel on behalf of the government, averring tbat 
the minister of her Catholic Majesty had claimed them as the property 
of Spanish subjects, taken possession of by officers of the United States, 
under such circumstances as made it the duty of the United States to 
return them; and praying the court to make such decree as will enable 
the government to comply with the treaty, and preserve the public faith 
mviolate ; or, if they should be found to have been brought into the 
country in violation of the laws against the slave-trade, then they should 
be placed in the hands of the President, to be disposed of according to the 
Act of Congress of 1819. Under this libel the marshal again took pos- 
session of the negros. 


Sept. 20, the indictments were laid before the grand jurv, but were not 
found by the jury. ` 

Sept. 23.—The habeas corpus was dismissed by the circuit court, both 
courts adjourned and all criminal proceedings were at an end, and the case 
remained only under the several libels. 

Nov. 19.—The district court met again, the United States attorney filed a 
second libel, and the Spanish vice-consul put in a claim to the boy, Anto- 
nio, on bebalf of the heirs of Captain Ferrer: The negros filed their 
several pleas to the A of the court, setting forth that they were 
free, were kidnapped, carried to Cuba, unlawfully sold there, never sub- 
Jeet to the laws of Spain, but put by force on board the Amistad to be 
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carried they knew not where, as slaves; and, in the exercise of that love of 
liberty natural to all men, they rose, killed the captain, took possession of 
the wessel, and determined to return to their own country, as they hada 
right to do. aoa . 

Jan. 7, 1810, the trial before the district court, in the course of which 
the district attorney entered on the record his admission that the Africang 
were bozals. Judge Judson decreed that the schooner and cargo were 
Spanish, and that Gedney and his associates sbould receive salvage; also 
that the negros were not the property of Ruiz and Montes, but were free, 
and, having been imported unlawfully from Africa, should be placed in the 
hands of the President to be sent back, under the act of congress. From 
this decree the United States appealed. 

After giving this summary, which took about three hours, Mr Baldwin 
read his motion to dismiss the appeal, on the ground, 1. That the United 
States have no right by their constitution or laws, or the laws of nations, 
to take an appeal, or to take any proceedings to procure the surrendering 
of the respondents as slaves; 2. That there was no demand made by the 
Spanish minister for them as slaves, and no appearance authorized by him, 
or on his behalf, against them as slaves ; 3. That the United States govern- 
ment had no right to surrender them for trial; and 4. That, in any view, the 
appeal could not be tried here, because the several appellees were not, 
individually, of the value of 2000 dollars. 

On Monday, the attorney general briefly recapitulated the evidence 
and substance of the decree of the court below, which had been affirmed 
pro forma in the circuit court, and then stated the points which he con- 
sidered to be established. They were, that the vessel and cargo at Ha- 
vana were the ascertained property of Spanish subjects; that slavery is 
allowed there, and slaves are property; that these icular ne 

were there certified by the governor-general, the highest official autho- 
rity on the island, to be ladinos, and the property of Ruiz and Montes, 
who had a regular permit to sbip them on board the Amistad. Thig 
vessel, thus certified, und these negros in charge of the persons certified 
to be their owners, were regularly cleared, with the proper papers. 
Here then was the complete documentary evidence of property, ascer- 
tained by the highest official evidence. On the 26th of August, the ves- 
sel not having changed in any respect her national character, her papers 
all cn board, and the certified owners of these negros on board, and in 
possession of the property whicb they were thus officially shown to be 
entitled to hold by the laws of Cuba, were taken possession of by a public 
armed vessel of the United States, and delivered to the proper tribunals. 
At this point, the minister of Spain interferes, and demands that, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the treaty, the vessel, cargo, and negros shall be 
delivered to his charge for the owners. 

The only inquiries then are, 1. Whether due and sufficient proof bas 
been made of the property in the vessel, cargo, and negroes? And 

2. Have the United States a right to interfere, as they bave done in this 
case, to obtain the restoration of this property toits owners? 

Ile argued that due and sufficient proof of property bas been made to 
authorize the restoration of this property. Property in slaves is held as 
completely in Cuba as in any one of the United States, and if they are 
property of Spanish subjects, they must be given up under treaty of 1795, 
the same as any other property, on proof of ownership. The certificate 
of the governor-general, that they are slaves, and are the pro erty of 
the persons named as owners, is conclusive on this point. He is the 
highest functionary known to the Jaws of that land, and, as such, his pub- 
lie acts are to be received as evidence of any facts certified by bim, 
within the scope of bis authority. Commerce would be at an end, if 
countries were to refuse full faith to the official documents of the proper 
authorities of other countries. Ilie question whether these authorities 
have acted right or wrong cannot be raised here ; if it is ascertained by 
the proper certificate that they have acted within the scope of their 
authority, whether they be judicial, executive, or any other public func- 
tionary, makes no diflerence. How could the tribunals of our country 
inquire into the local laws and municipal regulations of another? This 
doctrine is sustained by the whole course of judicial decisions, both in 
this court and elsewhere. This court has sustained the decrees of foreign 
courts, on matters before them, whether this court deemed the decree right 
or wrong. The principles so well established on this point, can apply tono 
case more fully than to the present. Here is exactly the evidence that ought 
to be had, the papers are such as the parties were bound to have, and they 
are therefore conclusive. The evidence is found by the district court to be 
sufficient to establish the right of property in the vessel and the goods; why 
is it not'then in regard tothe negros? It was sufficient in the island of Cuba 
and therefore ought to be received as sufficient here. It is a settled prin- 
ciple of admiralty proceedings, that the best evidence to be had is the docu- 
ments accompanying the property. and the courts will always look to that 
as conclusive where they are regular, 

The learned attorney argued further, that there is no different rule of 
evidence in the case of slave property and any other; that it must bave been 
the understanding of both nations, by the Oth article of the treaty, that 
slaves were to be restored as any other property; that this court cannot 
look behind the certificate of the governor-general, to ascertain whether 
the negros are recently imported from Africa; that, if they are 80 im. 
ported, they vet are not free by Spanish laws, until Judically de- 
clared free by the proper Spanish tribunal; that the allegation of fraud 
in obtaining the certificate cannot be made here. But, if you go behind 
the certificate, there is no evidence but hearsay. Dr. Madden’s deposition 
is chiefly hearsay, and has been contradicted in several important particu- 
lars, It is upon such grounds that the court will set aside the official 
records of foreign countries ? 

On the point whether the executive had a right to interfere, at the re- 
quest of the public functionary of Spain, the attorney-general urged first 
that the executive was bound to interfere, because it was in the execution 
of a treaty stipulation, and the executive was the proper organ of the go- 
vernment to see to the execution of treaty stipulations. If called upon to 
restore property, the President was bound to take measures for that pur- 
pose. And, if he found it in custody of the courts, be was bound to go to 
the court, and present the evidence, and require the decision of the court. 
As to the decree of the court below, it was clearly wrong in awarding sal- 
vage on the vessel and curgo, because the treaty is express that property 
shall be restored entire and without diminution ; and therefore no citizen of 
the United States had any right of salvage under such circumstances, The 
treaty was as effective as any Act of Congress, because all treaties are 
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declared by the constitution to be the supreme Jaw of the land. And in 
regard to the negros the decree is erroneous, because they are fully shown 
to be property of Spanish subjects, and ought to have been restored as 
such, on due proof. 

Mr. Gilpin closed at twenty minutes past one, and the remainder of 
the sitting was occupied by Mr. Baldwin, on bebalf of the Africans, in 
arguing the motion to dismiss the appeal. 


. Washington City, Feb. 23, 1841. 

Mr. Baldwin, in opening his argument, said that, in appearing in behalf 
of these humble Africans whom he represented, and who are contending 
for freedom and life, with two powerful governments arrayed against them, 
it was a source of high gratification that the question will be heard and 
tried before a tribunal which is elevated high above the influence of exe- 
cutive power or popular prejudice. By its very constitution, it is ex- 
empt from all the imputations to which, under other circumstances, courts 
are subject, imputations such as, he regretted to say, have been most 
unjustly cast, in certain quarters, on the hon. judge of the district 
court in Connecticut, before whom this cuuse was first tried. In a case 
of this kind, involving the destiny of thirty-six unhappy men, cast by 
providence on our shores under circumstances calculated to excite the 
3 of all to whom the facts were truly known, he was very sorry 

at attempts should have been made here, on the very eve of the trial 
before the court of dernier resort, to disturb the course of justice by 
appeals to local prejudices and sectional interests; and especially that 
even the official gazette ef the government bad stooped to publish impu- 
tations upon judicial functionaries, and appeals to prejudice, represented 
as coming from one of the most commanding minds of the country, cal- 
culated to impair the confidence of our own and otber nations in the 
purity and impartiality of this high tribunal. And, what seemed still 
more grievous, that the accredited minister of a foreign government 
should, on the very day on which it was expected that this case would 
come toa bearing before the Judiciary, communicate to the executive 
department of our government an article from a Spanish newspaper, to 
bave it published to the world, charging upon these unfortunate men the 
most atrocious crimes, with the intent ta have-them regarded as monsters in 
human shape. I do not mention these things, said Mr, Baidwin, because I 
fear their effect upon this court, but because it is my duty thus publicly 
to reprobate a course of proceeding, calculated to impair that just confi- 
dence whicb the country has ever been accustomed to repose in the deci- 
sions of this court. 

This case, said he, is one of deep interest from its circumstances, and 
is felt as such throughout our whole country, and almost through the 
civilized world, so extensively have the circumstances become known, 
But it has an interest on other grounds to our own citizens, It has pre- 
sented the question of power on the part of the executive, in a manner 
that has filled men in one portion of the country with alarm and anxiety. 
It is the first time since this government was formed, founded on the 
principles of the revolution, thut all men are created equal, and have from 
their Creator certain inalienable rights, and formed expressly to establish 
justice, it is the first time that the Executive has appeared in court, liti- 
gating and appealing from court to court, to consign human beings to 
slavery. Can the government thus appear before the courts for such an 
object! I deny it, and trust the courts will not sanction the interference. 

In discussing the case, he said he would not appeal to any local pre- 
judice or sectional feeling, nor present a single consideration which he 
could not hope would obtain the concurrence of every intelligent and up- 
right mind, from every quarter. Ile was not ore of those who thought it 
right to agitate one section of the country with questions which properly 
belong to another. He had not come here to address the court on topics 
calculated to excite the prejudice or wound the ſeelings of any. At the 
same time he was in favour of the broadest liberty of inquiry and discus- 
gion, although that liberty ought always to be guided by discretion and 
tempered with kindness. 

Before proceeding to argue the motion to dismiss the appeal of the 
United States, he would advert to the facts as they appear on the re- 
cord. It appears that the schooner Amistad arrived in the waters of the 
United States, in Long Island Sound, in the possession of the appellees, 
who are all admitted on the record to be native Africans, recently from 
Africa. The papers of the vessel show that when she left Havana, there 
were on board of her fifty-four passengers, of whom the appellees were a 

rt, who were taken on board as slaves under the colour of two custom- 
bones permits, describing them by Spanish names, and as the property of 
Ruiz and Montes. They were hbelled as property by Lieut. Gedney, and 
claimed as property by Ruiz and Montes, and all the parties in interest 
were thus regularly before the court, by admiralty proceeding, in a con- 
dition to litigate their respective claims. In this stage of the case, the 
United States come in, and allege that the Spanish sinister had made a 
demand, & c., which claim was now pending upon the United States,” 
and praying the court, if the slaves were found to be the property of 
Spanish subjects, to do what was necessary to keep the public faith invio- 
late or, if they should be found to have been brought in by an infraction 
of our laws against the slave-trade, then that they should be delivered to 
the President to be sent back. The court, after a patient investigation, 
found the facts to be, in all material points, as had been set forth in the 

leafor the Africans, and that they were entitled to be free; but, as it ap- 

ared that Ruiz and Montes, in steering the vessel for the United States, 
Bad in view the preservation of their property in the slaves, it was 
adjudged that they were guilty of violating the slave trade act, and 
so the Africans were placed at the disposal of the President. The claim 
of Lieut. Gedney was dismissed, and that of Ruiz and Montes, with 
costs, and the first part of the claim of the United States. From this 
decree neither Gedney, nor Ruiz and Montes, nor the Spanish minister 
acting for them, has taken an appeal. Nobody has appealed but the 
United States. 

The Spanish minister never was a party before the court. He had 
made a demand upon the executive, not for the delivery of the Africans 
as property, but for their surrender us criminals. He had protested 
against the right of the courts to hold jurisdiction over the case, and, so 
far from having requested the government to litigate the question of 
property, he confined his argument solely to the duty of the United States 
to transmit them to Cuba for punishment. The first letter of M. Calderon, 
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in which the demand was made, not only insists that the negros should be 
sent to Cuba for punisbment, but he goes into an argument to show how 
much less salutary will be the effect if they are executed here, of which he 
seemed to entertain no doubt, than if they are sent to Cuba. Not a word 
in the letter intimates a demand for their surrender as property. Ile every- 
where keeps up a distinction between the vessel and cargo, and the negros. 
Throughout the correspondence, as communicated by the President, both 
M. Calderon and M. Argaiz protest against the jurisdiction of our courts, 
and yet the learned attorney-general argues here as if it was the Spanish 
minister, throrgb the district attorney, who was prosecuting these suits. 

Now, said Mr. Baldwin, what has become of Ruiz and Montes? They 
submitted to the jurisdiction of the district court. No principle is better 
settled in Admiralty practice, than that a party in court is bound by the 
decree, unless he appeals. ‘Tbe question whether these Africans are the 
property of Buiz and Montes, hes at the foundation of ull the proceedings, 
at the foundation of the claim of the United States; the district court 
bave decided that the property is not in Ruiz or Montes, and they have 
acquiesced by not taking an appeal. 

What right bad the executive to interfere? The whole case was fully 
in the hands of the judiciary, it was the duty of the court to decide, and 
to see that justice was done. The parties in interest were all there; where, 
then, is the law which authorizes the executive to interfere, to appear be- 
fore our judicial tribunals, and make itself a party in questions involving 
individual rights? Is not the. judiciary sovereign in its sphere, and is it 
not the appropriate department, so recognized and established by the very 
treaty of 1795, to investigate and determine the question of property and 
ownershi>? Was it ever beard of before, that the executive should inter- 
fere to stimulate the courts to their duty? What does this appeal of the 
United States put in issue? This court has decided that on an appeal they 
will take no notice of any point in the case, not put in issue by the party 
taking the appeal. The libel of the United States alleges nothing, only 
the fact that ike Spanish minister has demanded that the negros be given 
up as the property of Spanish subjects, but the libel does not allege that 
the Africans are slaves, or are such property. In the case of the Exchange, 
in Dallas’s Reports, the United States’ attorney filed a suggestion that the 
vessel seized was a public armed vessel of a power with which we were 
at peace, and the court thereupon determined that it had no jurisdiction 
over sucha case. But this is a case of private litigation, and, as to all the 
parties in interest, it is definitively settled by the decree of the coart be- 
low. ‘Ihe question of freedom or slavery is so settled, as between the 
Africans and Ruiz and Montes, the only persons who it was ever pretended 
had a right of property in them. 

Look at the consequences of this interference. Ruiz and Montes are 
mulcted in costs, in the court below; now, can they be allowed to with- 
draw, and the United States come in their place, and thus deprive other 
parties of their remedy in costs, and perhaps damages? For it is to be 
observed that the United States pay no costs, and are responsible in no 
damages. No department of the government needs to be more carefully 
guarded against executive encroachment than the judiciary ; for no depan- 
ment is less able to protect itself. But if it is to be thus subject to execu- 
tive interference, what becomes of the security which the framers of the 
constitution aimed to effect by the distribution of the powers of govern- 
ment ? 

But, suppose the executive bad a right to appear in a private litigation 
as to property; hus it a right to interfere for the re- capture and surrender 
of fugitive slaves, who have come without wrong into the territory of a free 
state! Was this the object for which the free states joined in framing our 
constitution of government? Did they ever consent to such an object? 
This whole matter of slavery was wisely left to the States, AND TO 
THEM ALONE, The government of the Union has no power to establish 
slavery in a state where it does not exist, nor to give extra-territorial force 
to the slave laws of a foreign nation within the bounds of a free state. I 
speak not now of cases where slaves in possession of their owners are 
driven into our ports by stress of weather, and remain in the pos- 
session of their owners, nor that the government should interfere to 
set them at liberty, as was done at Bermuda, That is not this case. 
These slaves did not come in the possession of Ruiz and Montes, 
but in the full possession of their liberty, with Ruiz and Montes in 
subjection to them. And now the claim of the United States is, that the 
executive is bound to enter upon the territory of the free state of New 
York, by its naval officers, and seize these men, and carry them by force 
into another district, and re-enslave them, for the benefit of Spanish negro- 
dealers. The vessel had been taken by force out of the hands of Spanish 
subjects, was not sailing under Spanish colours, had lost its national cha- 
racter, and was in the full possession of the Africans. What right had 
Lient. Gedney to seize it, or them? That seizure was a wrong, not to Ruiz 
and Montes, not to Spain, but to the Africans, who were in possession, 
and had committed no crime fer which they were amenable to our autho- 
rities. 

If Singua, when he landed on the shore of New York, was free by the 
laws of that state, can the United States interfere and change his relations 
and make him a slave? This is on the supposition that the Africans had 
been domiciled in a Spanish colony, and were actual slaves by the laws of 
Spain. But the record shews that they were recently from Africa, and 
therefore never were subject to those laws. Yet we are asked, as an act of 
comity, to suppose that there might be some Jaw by which they could be 
held as property in Cuba. Slavery, as recognized by admiralty courts, is 
purely local in the territory where it is established, but there is no country 
now where recently imported Africans are recognized as slaves. If the 
United States could give extra-territorial force to Spanish laws, it would 
not be against these Africans. 

To the argument that the treaty required the surrender of ‘‘ merchan- 
dize,” Mr. Baldwin made a most conclusive and elaborate reply. The 
same clause was in our treaty with Tripoli. Would a citizen ot Tripoli 
be allowed to hold his white slaves in our courts under that clause? 
It mny be well doubted whether it was ever within the power of the treaty- 
making department of our government to establish such a right. The frau- 
dulent nature of the transaction at the Havana Custom House, in first 
shipping the negros as /adinos with Spanish names, to evade the local laws, 
and then clearing them as * passengers for government,” to elude the 
British cruizers, was strongly argued. But 1 cannot give even an outline 
of what is by general consent acknowledged to have been one of the most 
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eomplete, finished, conclusive legal arguments ever made before that 
court. 1 felt that it was an honour to my country and her courts, an 
honour to the science of law and the jurisprudence of christian nations, 
that a foundation was laid by them for such an argument. 

Mr. Baldwin closed about twenty minutes after three o'clock, by paying 
a deserved tribute to the illustrious individual who was to present the re- 
mainder of the topics in the case ;—who, after having filled the highest 
office in this or any nation, thought it yet a higher honour to appear in vin- 
dication of the rights of these unbappy foreigners, the honour of the 
country, and the character of our free institutions. 


J. 


Washington City, Feb. 24th, 1841. 

Mr. Adams spoke to-day about three hours and a half, and paused for 
the court toadjourn. I have copious notes of the whole, covering fifty 
post pages, not written very compactly, it is trae, but sufficient to enable 
me, I hope to give hereafter a tolerable view of the whole argument. Of 
course vou will not expect from me aught beyond a meagre skeleton of 
the performance, which, I may say, has surpassed the most raised expec- 
tations in regard to its interest and power, and the skill with which the 
argument bas been carried forward to its object. His exordium was in 
something like the following words: : 

May it please your honors— 

In rising to address this court, as one of its attorneys and counsellors 
regularly admitted at a great distance of time, 1 feel that an apology 
might well be expected for my appearance, where | shall perhaps be more 
likely to exhibit at once the intirmities of age and the inexperience of 
vouth, than to render those services to the individuals whose lives and 

liberties are at the disposal of this court which I would most earnestly 
desire to render. But, as I am unwilling to employ one moment of the 
time of the court in anything that regards my own personal situation, I 
shall reserve what few observations I may think necessary to offer as an 
apology, till the close of my argument on the merits of the question. 

I therefore proceed immediately to say, that, in a consideration of this 
case, I derive, in the distress I feel both tor myself and my clients, conso- 
lation from two sources; first, that the rights of my clients to their lives 
and liberties have already been defended by my learned friend and col- 
league in so able and complete a manner as leaves me scarcely anything 
to say, and I feel that such full justice has been done to their interests, 
that any fault or imperfection of mine will be merely attributed to its true 
cause; and secondly, I derive consolation from the thought that this 
court is a court of JUSTICE. And in saying so very trivial a thing, I 
should not on any other occasion, perhaps, be warranted in asking the 
court to consider what justice is. Justice, as defined by the institutes of 
Justitian, nearly two thousand years ago, and as it is felt and uuderstsod 
by all who understand human relations and human rights, is 

“ Constans et perpetua voluntas, jus suuM cuique tribuere.” 

A constant and perpetual will to render TO EVERY ONE that which 
Is his own.” b 

And in a court of justice, where there are two parties present, justice 
demands that the rights of each party should be allowed to himself, as 
well as that each party has a right to be secured and protected by the 
court. This observation is important, because I appear here on behalf of 
thirty-six individuals, the life and the liberty of every one of whom depends 
on the decision of this court. The court, therefore, I trust, in deciding 
this case, will form no lumping judgment but will act on the consideration 
that the life and the liberty of every one of the thirty-six individuals, must 
be determined by its decision. 

Ther are here, individually, under very different circumstances, and in 
very different characters. Some are in one predicament, some in another. 
In some of the proceedings by which they have been brought into the 
custody and under the protection of this court, thirty-two or three of them 
have been charged with the crime of murder. Three or four of them are 
female children, incapable, in the judgment of our laws, of the crime of 
murder, or piracy, or perhaps, of any other crime. Yet, from the day when 
the vessel was taken possession of by one of our naval officers, they have 
all been held as close prisoners, now for the period of eighteen long 
months, under custody and by authority of the courts of the United States. 
I trust, therefore, that before the ultimate decision of this court is estab- 
lished, its honorable members will pay due attention to the circumstances 
and condition of every individual concerned. 

When I say I derive consolation from the consideration that I stand 
before a court of justice, I am obliged to take tbis ground, because, as I 
shall show, another department of the government of the United States has 
taken, with reference to this case, the ground of utter injustice ; and these 
individuals for whom I appear stand before this court, awaiting their fate 
for its decision, under the array of the whole executive power of this 
nation against them, in addition to that of a foreign nation. And here 
arises a consideration, the most painful of all others in considering the duty 
I have to discharge, in which, in supporting the motion to dismiss the 
appeal, I shall be obliged not only to investigate and submit to the censure 
of this court the form and manner of the proceedings of the excutive in 
this case, but the validity and the motive of the reasons assigned for its 
interference in this unusual manner, in a suit between parties for their 
individual rights. At an early period of my life, it was my fortune to 
Witness one of the tragedies of the great dramatist of England, I may say 
the great dramatist of the world, where I heard Lord Surrey heaping re- 
proaches upon Cardinal Wolsey, at the moment of his disgrace and loss of 
‘avour with his sovereign; and the Lord Chamberlain checks him saying, 

O, my lord, press not a falling man too far; ‘tis virtue.” I was struck 
with the sentiment, and have ever looked upon it as a lesson of morals 
which I hope to carry to my grave. 

It is peculiarly painful to me, under present circumstances, to be under 
the necessity of arraigning before this court, and before the civilized world, 
the course of the existing administration in this case. But I must do it. 
That government is still in power, and, subject to the control of the court, 
has the lives and liberties of all my clients in its hands. And if I should 
pass over the course it has pursued, those who have not had an opportunity 
to examine the case, and perhaps the court itself, might decide that nothing 
improper had been done, and that the parties I represent had not been 
wronged by the course pursued by the executive. In making this charge, 
or arraigament, as defensive of the rights of my clients. I now proceed 
to en examination of the correspondence of the secretary of state with the 
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ambassador of her Catholic Majesty, as officially communicated to congress, 
and published among the national documents. 

Mr. Adams then commenced a “ searching operation,” of unequalled 
skill and thoroyghness, into the proceedings of the executive, with the 
reasons assigned. In the letter of Mr. Forsyth, Dec. 18, 1859, in de- 
fending the course of the government against the reproaches heaped upon 
it by the Spanish minister, he says that allthe proceedings of the government, 
Judicial and executive, have been grounded on the assumption that Ruiz 
und Montes were alone tho parties aggrieved. I ask your honours, said 
Mr. Adams, is this JUSTICE? The Secretary proceeds to describe the 
sympathy which actuated Lieut. Gedney, and his officers and men, towards 
the Spanish gentlemen suffering under the lawless violence of their op- 
pressors, aud he declares that this sympathetic feeling soon became in 8 
manner national. Here was the motive of the United States for appear- 
ing as a party in this suit, And that motive is not JUSTICE, it is 
sympathy with one party ugainst the other. With too much reason does 
he call this sympathy national, and it is against this sympathy that I must 
call upon even this Court to restrain itself—in the name of JUSTICE, 
One of the judges who presided in some of the preceding trials, is said to 
have called this an anomalous case. It is anomalous, said Mr. Adama, 
and I know of no law, but one, which I am not at liberty to argue before 
this court, no law, statute, or constitution, no code, no treaty, applicable to 
the proceedings of the Executive or the Judiciary, except that law— 
pointing, with tremendous emphasis, to the copy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, hanging against one of the pillars of the court-room,] that 
law, two copies of which are ever before the eyes of your honours. I 
know of no other law that reaches the case of my clients, but that Jaw of 
nature, and of nature's God, on which our fathers placed our own national 
existence. The circumstances are so peculiar, that no code or treaty bas 
provided for such a case. That law, in its application to the case of m 
clients, I trust will be the law on which the case will be decided by this 
court. 

In commenting upon the first seizure of the vessel, he quoted the se- 
nate’s resolutions (Callioun’s) of lust session, and said, admitting those 
principles to be true, to what nation did the Amistad belong when taken 
possession of by the officers of the United States? The Africans were 
in possession, and had the presumptive right of ownership, they were 
in peace with the United States ; the courts have decided, and truly, that 
they were not pirates ; they were on a voyage to their own native homes, 
their dulces Argos; they bad acquired the right, and, so far as tbeir 
knowledge extended, they had the power of prosecuting their voyage; the 
ship was theirs, and being ia immediate communication with the shore, 
wus I believe in the territory of the state of New York, or, if not, at 
least half of the number were actually on the soil of New York, and en- 
titled to ail the provisions of the law of nations, and to the protection, and 
aid, and comfort, which the laws of that state secure to every human being 
within her limits. In this situation Lieut. Gedney, without any charge or 
authority from bis government, without warrant of law, by force, by fire- 
arms, seizes and disarms them, then being in the peace of that common- 
wealth and of the United States, drives them on board the vessel, seizes 
the vessel, aud transfers it against the will of its possessors to another 
state. I ask in the name of JUSTICE, by what law was this done? 
Even admitting that it had been a case of actual piracy, which your 
courts have properly found it was not, there are questions arising bere 
of the deepest interest to the liberties of the people of this union, and 
especially of the state of New York, Have the officers of the United 
States navy a right to seize men by force, on the territory of New York, 
to fire at them, to overpower them, to disarm them, to put them on board 
of u vessel, and carry them by force und against their will to another 
State, without warrant or form of law? I am not arraigning Lieutenant 
Gedney, but I ask this court, in the name of JUSTICE, to settle it in 
their minds, by what law it was done, and how far the principle it embraces 
is to be carried. 

In commenting upon the demands first made by the Spanish minister, 
Don Calderon de la Barca, Mr. Adams adverted to the illustrious standin 
of bis name in the Spanish annals, and to bis own friendly relations wi 
him while a resident of this country, and begged to be uuderstood as not 
intending to treat him personally with disrespect while he examined his 
demands, as they ought to appear in the eyes of an American executive or 
un American court. M. Calderon then demands, 1, that the vessel shall 
be delivered to her owner—who was killed; 2, that it should be declared 
by the president that no court could try the negros, but that he should keep 
them safely, and send them to Cuba for punishment; and 3, that they 
should be 1 up to their owners, or the latter indemnified. In what 
position does he place the president of the United States? First, he is to 
turn jailor and keep these men safely, and then to become a tipstaff and 
carry them to Cuba, to be tried by the slave holders of the baracoons. Was 
ever such a demand made upon a civilized government? If the president 
had arbitrary and unlimited power, he could not satisfy all these demands. 
And if he could send forty Africans beyond the seas by his own lettres de 
cachet, he could send forty American citizens as well by the same power. 

In commenting upon article 9 of the treaty of 1795, on which the 
United States government bas rested its claim for the restoration of these 
Africans as merchandize rescued out of the hands of robbers, he said he 
spoke of bis own knowledge with regard to the objects of the Article, 
having himself negotiated the revisal and renewal of this very treaty, in 
1819; and there was never such an idea passed between him and the 
Spanish minister of that day, as that this clause was to include persons as 
merchandize. The courts below have decided that they have no right to, 
consider these Africans as pirates and robbers. If the sympathies of the 
government and the nation bad been impartial, in what light would Ruiz 
and Montes have appeared? These Africans had been torn from their own 
country, shipped at Lomboko against the laws of Spein, against the 
laws of the United States, inst the laws of nations—ag fer as the 
United States and Spam Great Britain were concerned — they 
were in fact and in law on tbe continuation of the original 


voyage, 
they were in a perishing condition, dropping dead from day to dey as 
leas than sixteen having died of the treatment they received from Rui and 


Montes before they reached our shores, while, during the last fourteen 
months, not one hus died in an American prison. The moment they were 
restored to the absolute wants of human nature, furnished by the tender- 
ness of our laws, the mortality ceased, and they have enjoyed perfect health. 
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At the great day of accourt, said Mr. Adams, who is to be responsible 
for the souls of these sixteen men that died! Ruiz claims them as his mer- 
chandise. Who. in the closing hour of bis life, would have those sixteen 
passing before bis eyes and exclaiming, “ Let me sit heavy on thy soul to- 
morrow ™ Who, then, Kere the oppresscrs and robbers from whom this 
vessel was rescued! 

The article cannot apply to human beings. It says the ships and mer- 
chandise sball be restored entire. Is that treaty made between cannibal 
nations, an‘! does it intend to stipulate that, when human merchandise is re- 
stored, the legs and arms shall not be cutoff? This single word“ entire” 
is sufficient to exclude human beings from the scope of the article. But 
it says merchandise, rescued from robbers, Who are the robbers, and 
what is the merchandise? According to the construction of the Spanish 
minister, the merchandise is the rubbers, and the robbers are the merchan- 
dise ; the merchandise was rescued out of its own hand, und the robbers 
were rescued out of the hand of the merchandise. Ibese Africans are 
themselves the robbers, out of whose hands they themselves have been 
rescued. Is this the meaning of the treaty ? 

With regard to article 10 of the treaty, he showed that, if it applied to 
any party, it was to the Africans, who were in possession of the ship, and 
who were pursuing a lawful voyage, while that of Rutz and Montes was 
clearly unlawful. The treaty savs they shall be treated as our own citizens. 
Suppose the case had been an American vessel, a Baltimore clipper. fitted 
out for the African slave-trade, and had performed its voyage, directly or 
indirectly, and, with fifty-four African victims on board, bud been taken 
possession of by our cruisers, how would our own citizens have been 
treated ? The captain would have been seized and hung. No appeal before 
this court could have saved him. Is that the provision of the 10th article, 
which is sought to be applied in behalf of Ruiz and Montes? Perhaps it 
would be a nearer 16 ae their merits than the restoration of these poor 
negros to their power would be, or any other act enabling them to complete 
their voyage. 

Washington Feb. oth, 1841. 

After having shown the absurdity of the pretext that the treaty afforded 
any ground for the surrender of the Atricans as merchandize, or as a part of 
the cargo of the vessel, Mr. Adems proceedéd to examine the other argu- 
ments urged bv M. Calderon de la Barca upon the American secretary of 
state, to induce him to send these untortunate men to Cuba, to meet the 
justice of the barracoons. One was, that if these men were suffered to 
go unpunished after what they had done, it would greatly endanger the 
safety of the island of Cuba, where the citizens of the United States bave 
Bo extensive a trade, and where numbers of them own properties, which 
they cultivate by the labour of slaves. I submit to your honours, said Mr, 
Adams, that the Spanish minister has no right to appeal to the courts of tbis 
country to pass a particular sentence between parties before them, on the 
consideration of their personal interest, or that of other American citizens 
in sluve property in Cuba. What will become of the liberties of this coun- 
try, if our courts are to pass sentence affecting individual rights, upon a 
consideration of the effect their decision may have upon the interests of 
American citizens in all parts of the world where thev are scattered ; 
for if it applies in the case of American interests in Cuba, it is equally 
applicable in regard to interests in China, Hindostan, or the Fejee 
islands. It is no proper argument for the Spanish minister to address 
to the secretary of state. It was undoubtedly calculated and designed to 
appeal strongly to the sunpathy which the secretary speaks of, and which 
he savs had well nigh become national. It was well calculated to excite 
and influence the secretary of state, not only in regard to supposed Anneri- 
can interests in Cuba, but perhaps also in regard to interests that might be 
supposed to be nearer home. But was it JUSTICE? Was it a ground 
on which courts will decide causes? I trust not. 

The Spanish minister proceeds to say, that the influence of capital 
punishment inflicted in this country, which he seems not to have entertained 
a doubt would be promptly dealt out to these Africans, would not be at- 
tended with the same salutary effects as if inflicted in Cuba. The indem- 
nilication, says he, which I officially ask in that case to the owners of the 
slaves would be but a slender compensation—for, though the property of 
individuals might be unimpaired, the sutisfuction due to public justice is not 
accorded. And that, said Mr. Adams, is the reason why the president of the 
United States was asked to issue his lettres de cachet, and send these unfor- 
tunate individuals to Cuba. There are some other passages in this letter, 
said Mr. Adams, which I had rather your honors would read when you are 
together in your apartment for consultation. I hope the coutt will read them, 
but I had rather not trust myself to comment upon them as no deserve. 
Your bonors, in the pursuit of JUSTICE, will read them, and will see why 
I abstain from doing it. l , 

The Spanish minister conludes by referring to the readiness with which 
the Spanish authorities would accord to citizens of the United States any 
fugitive slaves who might be found in the island of Cuba. And was this, 
said Mr. Adams, an argument to be addressed to the secretary of state of 
the United States? Is it upon these principles that this case is to be de- 
wided? Is it by the offer of such an equivalent that our government is to 
be persuaded to deliver over these unhappy men? ‘If yon will deliver 
these negros to me, for whose blood all the slave-traders of Cuba thirst, 
any slave from the southern states who shall take refuge in the island of 
Cube will be readily given up.” What is this argument, as addressed to 
the secretary of state? It is, that it would be a very easy thing for the 
governor-general of Cuba to seize a fugitive slave, or pretended slave from 
the south, and put bim on board of a vessel, and send him to one of the 
southern states. It may be so. It appears from one of the authorities read 
by the learned attorney-general, that this governor has roval power—that 
he is in fact equal to the king, and it may be easy for him to do such a 
thing to any man, black or white, slave or free. But is that to be done by 
the president of the United States, or to be required of him? If it is, I 
should hope he would wait for some more explicit stipulations than appear 
in the treaty of 1795. It was quite enough, one would think, to require 
the president of the United States to keep these men safely, and to send 
them beck speedily, without making this—what sball I call it?—this offer 
to send back tbe slaves of the south, if the president will deliver up these 
Africans to the authorities of Cube. a, ; 

Now, may it please your honors, we are to inquire, what was it the duty 
of the secretary of state to do, on receiving such a demand? What did he 
do? His first act was to misrepresent the demand, and write to the district 
attorney of the United States for Connecticut, directing bim to pursue a 


claim for these negros to be delivered up as property, because the Spanish 
minister had demanded them to be given up under the treaty. That is 
what he did, when it is apparent that tbe Spanish minister had made no 
such demand, and he ordered the district attorney to take care that no 
decision of the district court, or of anv other, should place them beyond 
the control of the executive. That is what he did. And the consequence 
is the appearance of this case before the court. The attorcey of the United 
States pursued his orders. He stated in his libel, that the Spanish minister 
had demanded the restoraticn of the negros as the property of Spanish sub- 
jects. And then, as if conscious that this process might not be sufficient to 
effect the other branch ot his instructions, to wit, to prevent tLe necros 
from being ‘‘ placed beyond the control of the executive,” he added another 
claim, of his own accord, as far as appears, that if the court should find 
them not to be slaves, they should be placed at the disposal of the president, 
for a violation of the laws against the slave trade. ‘That was the execution 
of his order to take cure that no court should place them bevond the con- 
trol of the executive. 

In a subsequent stage of the proceedings, the district attorney filed 
another libel, in which he lett out this alternative demand. Why was this? 
I cau conceive of no reason, but that be bad been so instructed by the secre- 
tary of state. These instructions do not appear in the printed documents 
communicated by the president to congress. But it does not follow that 
no such instructions were given. That document is not a full communica- 
tion of all the papers in the case, as 1 know cf my own knowledge. The 
resolution calling for the papers contained the usual exception of papers 
that cannot be published consistently with the public interest and under 
thut exception papers were kept back. Tbe amount is, however, that the 
executive did not choose to hold itself responsible for the alternative de- 
mand. This appears by the bringing of this appeal by the United States. 
What has the (United States appealed from? The district attorney knew 
that the libel, founded on the claim of the Spanish minister, falsified as that 
claim was by the secretary, was not sufficient to keep these Africans from 
being placed beyond the control of the executive, and he therefore inserted 
the other count. 

Weil, the district court examined the case, and dissipated every pre- 
tension that these negros could be held as merchandize. The only 
ladino concerning whom there was any pretence that he was a slave, the 
court decrced should be given up. We do not appeal from that decree, 
although I confess, had I been of counsel in that stage of the proceedings, 
I should have been much disposed to appeal, on the ground that there is 
no article in the treaty which, by any possible construction, can apply to 
persons as merchandize, or that had any thing to do with the restoration 
of this bov, and the decree was not warranted by law or treaty. Indeed, 
the district judge seems to have felt the same difficulty, for he inserted in 
his decree that the boy was desirous of returning, and as volenti non fit 
injuria, J reconcile my mind to that part of the decision, for I could cer- 
tainly have no possib'e motive to interfere with the wishes of the boy to 
return. And now, so strange, so singular is every thing that happens in 
connexion with this case; 1 understand that the boy has not returned, 
but remains now in the custody of the officers of the court! And I feel 
bound, as an individual, to protest against his being delivered up to the 
representatives of his Jate master on any grounds arising out of the treaty, 
which, I maintain, has no application whatever to the case. 

And now, what answer ought the secretary of state to have returned to 
these demands ? It was his duty instantaneously to answer the Spanish 
minister, by telling him that every one of his demands was utterly inadmis- 
sible, and that the president of the United States had it not in his power- 
to do any one of all these things he had required. He would not deliver the 
ship to her owner—he was dead—there was noowner—and there was no 
duty of the United States to dispose of the vessel in that manner. As to 
the question of salvage, that depended on the court before which the case 
was pending for trial according to law. The proclamation required of the 
president, or the declaration that no court of the United States had authority 
to try the case, was not only inadmissible, but an offensive demand—it was 
calling upon the president to usurp a control over the judiciary, which he 
could not exercise but by the overthrow of the whole constitution generally, 
and, in every particular, all the rights of the nation, and all the rights of 
the states. And as to the delivering up of the negros, that was equally 
inadmissible, tor the president had no such power to arrest or deliver up 
any person whatever. 

But this demand is insignificant, in comparison with the other—that 
the president should himself send them beyond the sea fortrial. He 
should have called upon the Spanish ambassador to name an instance in 
the history of nations, where such a demand had been made by any go- 
vernment ot another and independent nation. To make the president 
of the United States, not the head of a nation, but a constable, a catch- 
pole—a character not possible to be named in gentlemanly language ! 
Yet that is what this demand makes of the president of the United 
States. And the secretary should have set the Spanish minister right 
with regard to the 5 before which these questions were pending, 
by showing him that it was not a state court, but a court of the United 
States, sitting in the district of Connecticut. And now, from that day 
to this, the secretary of state has never answered one of these demands, 
nor arrested one of these misapprehensions, nor asserted the rights and 
the honour of the nation against one of these most extraordinary, inad- 
missible, and insolent demands. He has degraded the country, in the 
face of the whole civilized world, not only by allowing these demands to 
remain unanswered, but by proceeding, I am obliged to say, throughout 
the whole transaction, as if the executive were earnestly desirous to 
comply with every one of the demands. In the very misrepresentations 
of those demands, in his instructions to the district attorney, under 
which this case is brought here, why does he take such a course? The 
Spanish minister pronounced the court before which the secretary brought 
the question an incompetent tribunal—and this position has been main- 
tained by the legation of Spain down to this very month, that a letter of 
Chevalier d' Argaiz officially protests against the jurisdiction of the courts, 
before which the secretary professes to be prosecuting the claim of this 
very minister! 

Why does the Spanish minister persist in such inadmissible preten- 
sions? It is because they were not met in limine in a proper manner— 
because he was not told instantly, withont the delay of an hour, that this 
government could never admit such claims, and would be offended if they 
were repeated, or any portion of them. Yet all these claims, monstrous, 
absurd, and inadmiasible as they are, have been urged and repeated for 
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eighteen months upon our government, and an American secretary of | purchase their liberation; and it would seem that the persons concerned 
state evaces answering any of them—evades it to such an extent that the | in this trade have resolved upon setting the government of the mother 
Spanish minister reproaches him for not meeting his arguments! country at defiance.’ Almost the only specific fact which I can collect 

SS from the reports of the commissioners, is the statement, that 1835 pre- 
sents a number of slave-vessels (arriving at the Havana) by which there 
must have been landed, at the very least, 15,000 negros.’ Butin an offi- 
cial letter, dated 28th May, 1836, there is the following remarkable pas- 
age: — I wish I could add, that this list contains even one-fourth of the 
number of those which have entered after having landed cargoes, or sailed 
after having refitted in this harbour.’ This would give an amount of 
60,000 for the Havana alone; but is Havana the only port in Cuba in 
which negros are landed? The reverse is notoriously true. The com- 
missioner says, I have every reason to believe that several of the other ports 
of Cuba, more particularly the distant city of St. Jago de Cuba, carry on the 
traffic to a considerable extent.’ Indeed itis stated Ri Mr. Hardy, the 
consul at St. Jego, in a letter to Lord Palmerston, of the 18th February, 
1857, ‘that the Portuguese brig Boca Negra, landed on the 6th inst. at 
Juragua, a little to windward of this port (St. Jago) 400 Africans of all 
ages, and subsequently entered this port.’ But in order that we may be 
assuredly within the mark, no claim shall be made on account of these 
distant ports. Confining ourselves to the Havana, it would seem proba- 
ble, if it be not demonstrated, that the number for that port, d fortiori, for 
the whole island, may fairly be estimated at 60,000.” ; 

This evidence is important to show what is the real value of this cer- 
tificate of the governor-general. There is one other proof which I will 
read to the court, and leave it to your honors to judge of its bearing, and 
of the conclusion to which it arrives. It is the statement of the Spanish 
vice consul, Mr, Vegu. 

„The following statement was made to me by A. G. Vega, Esq., Spanish 
consul, as near as I can now recollect, and according to my best knowledge 


and belief, 1U:h Janury, 1810. 
a W. S. HOLABIRD. 


“ That he is a Spanish subject; that he resided in the island of Cube. 
several years, that he knows the laws of that island on the subject of 
slavery ; that there was no law that was considered in force in the Island 
of Cuba, that prohibited the bringing in African slaves ; that the court of 
mixed commissioners had no jurisdiction except in case of capture on the 
sea; tbat newly imported African negros were constantly brought to the 
island, and after landing were bond fide transferred from one owner to 
another, without anv interference by the local authorities or the mixed com- 
mission, and were held by the owners and recognized as lawful property; 
that slavery was recognized in Cuba by all the Jaws that were considered in 
force there; that the native language of the slaves was kept up. on some 
plantations for years. ‘That the barracoons are public markets, where all 
descriptions of slaves are sold and bought; that the papers of the Amistad 
are genuine, and are in the usual form; that it was not necessary to pras- 
tise any fraud to obtain such papers from the proper otticers of the governe 
ment; that none of the papers of the Amistad are signed by Martinez, 
spoken of by R. R. Madden, in his deposition; that he (Martinez) did not 
hold the office trom whence that paper issued.” 

This is the statement given to the district attorney by Mr. Vega, and 
by him made a part of this case. This Spanish functionary declares posi- 
tively, that he knows there is no law in force in Cuba against the African 
slave-trade, and that recent Africans are held and sold bond fide as slaves. 
It is conclusive to prove this fact, that the illegal importation and purchase 
of Africans is openly practised in Cuba, although it is contrary to the laws 
of Spain, but those laws are not considered in force, tbat is, the violation 
of themis constuntly connived at by the authorities. 

It may not be universally known, but is doubtless known to members of 
this court, that there is a volume of correspondence on this subject by our 
consul at Havana, which will be communicated to Congress for publication 
in afew days, and I can state from my personal knowledge that it con- 
firms every word of Dr. Madden’s statements on this point, and will show 
how much reliance is to be placed on this certificate of the governor- 
general. 

But I will return to the letter of the Chevalier de Argaiz. I have not 
the honour of knowing this gentleman personally, as I knew his prede- 
cessor, but I certainly entertain no feeling of unkindness towards him. 
And in examining his correspondence, although it is my duty show that 
his demands are utterly inadmissible and unprecedented, yet it must be 
admitted, that his sympathy and partiality for his own countrymen are 
at least natural; and, if his zeal and earnestness are somewhat excessive, 
they are at least pardonable. There is in this letter, I must say, a sim- 
plicity, what the French call bonhommie, which gives me a favourable 
impression of his character, and I certainly feel the tarthest possible from 
a disposition to pass any censure on him. I repeat that, so far as this 


55 sympathy is concerned, if it is not entirely excusable, it is much more 
government, that the government of her Catholic Majesty will cause the reasonable than it is in some others who have not the same interests to 


oh a a the slave-trade to be enforced against Messrs. Jose 3 and | defend. He goes on to express his pleasure at the assurance received 
A DA ontes, who purchased these newly imported negros, and against | from the secretary, that whatever may be the final settlement of the 
suc _ other Spanish subjects as bave been concerned in this netarious question, it will be in consequence of a decision emanating from the 
transaction. : „ | government, and not from any other source:“ and he adds, that ‘he 
These facts, said Mr. Adams, must be well known to the Spanish | doubts not such decision will be conformable with the opinion which was 
minister. If be complains of injustice in the charge of general connivance | confidentially communicated to him at the Department of State on the 
made by Dr. Madden, why has be not undertaken to prove that it is a | ) 4th of November, as founded on that of a learned lawyer, and which he 
calumny? Not the slightest attempt bas been made to bring forward any | was assured had been adopted by thr cabinet.“ 
evidence on this point, for the very plain reason that there could be none. | I take it for granted that the opinion referred to is the opinion of the 
The fact of the slave-trade is too notorious to be questioned. I will read, said attorney-general of that time, Mr. Grundy, contained in the congres- 
be, from another high authority, a book filled with valuable and authentic | sional document. It will be necessary for me to examine that document 
information on the subject of the slave-trade, written by one of the most | before I close, as well as the other papers, and I wish to say that the 
distinguished philanthropists of Great Britain, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. | decision of that gentleman, under the circumstances in which it occurred, 
r. Adams then read as follows: has made such an impression on my mind as could not but have disarmed 
It is scarcely practicable to ascertain the number of slaves imported | me of any disposition to censure him, if I had before entertained it. It 
into Cuba; it can only be a calculation on, at best, doubtful data. We are | will be a painful duty to me to examine, as I must with the utmost 
continually told by the commissioners, that difficulties are thrown in the | severity, that document. And I shall show that it is such, that neither 
way of obtaining correct information in regard to the slave-trade in that the courts nor the cabinet ought ever to have acted on it. 
island. Everything that artifice, violence, intimidation, popular counte- In another part of his letter, M. de Argaiz says of Ruiz and Montes, 
nance, and official connivance can do, is done to conceal the extent of the | that they were not exempted from the persecutions of an atrocious in- 
trafic. Our ambassador, Mr, Villiers, April, 1857, says, that a privilege | trigue, and the undersigned is not the first who has 80 styled this perse- 
(that of entering the harbour after dark) denied to all other vessels, is Í cution?’ This is a pretty plain intimation that the American secretary 
granted to the slave-trader; and, in short, that with the servants of the , of state wus the first who called the suit of my clients for legal redress, 
overnment, the misconduct of the persons connected in tbis trade finds “ an atrocious intrigue,” in hia “ confidential conversation” with the 
avour and protection. The crews of captured vessels are permitted to | Spanish minister. This is followed by an idea so novel and ingenious, 
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Washington, March 1, 1841. 

Mr. Adams resumed his plea in behalf of the African captives of the 
the Amistad. He commenced by briefly re-stating the course of 
argument which he ha:l thought it his duty to adopt, first appealing to this 
court a3 acourt of JUSTICE, and then showing with what injustice his 
clients had met from the executive of the government, which injustice he 
traced to its source, a strong sympathy with one of the parties in interest 
and against the other. He took the occasion to disclaim all feelings of per- 
sonal unkindness towards the president, or the secretary of state, or any 
of the cabinet, relative to the case. With every one of them he had lived 
in private intercourse, on terms of the most friendly character. And as to 
their political ditferences, they must pass for what they were worth, At 
the very moment of the expiration of this administration, he felt extreme 
reluctance at bringing its conduct before the court. He appealed to his 
learned friend the attorney-general, to bear witness that he was not volun- 
tary in doing it. He had even descended to personal solicitation that he 
might be spared the necessity of appearing, by a consent on the part of 
the executive to a dismissal of the appeal, and allowing the matter to rest 
on the decision of the court below. But he had failed in his effort, and 

inful as it was, he would do justice to his clients, whose lives and 
iberties were now depending upon the decision of this court. 

At the close of my argument the other day, said he, I was commenting 
upon the complaints of the Chevalier de Argaiz, in his letter to the 
secretary of state of the 25th December, 1839. In that letter he com- 
plains of the injustice done to two of the subjects of her Catholic Majesty, 
who were arrested in the city of New York in a suit commenced on 
behalf of some of these Africans. 

‘* The secretary of state, however, says that he cannot but perceive 
with regret that the Chevalier de Argaiz has not formed an accurate con- 
ception of the true character of tbe question, nor of the rules by which, 
under the constitutional institutions of this country, the examination of it 
must be conducted.’ Possibly the undersigned may not have formed such 
an accurate conception of this affair, since it has been carried within the 
circle of the subtleties, as he bas not pursued the profession of the la; 
but he is well persuaded that, if the crew of the Amistad had been com- 

d of white men, the court or the corporation to which the govern- 
ment of the Union might have submitted the examination of the question 
would have observed the rules by which it should be conducted under the 
constitutional institutions of the country, and would have limited itself to 
the ascertainment of the facts of the murders committed on the 50th of 
Jure; and the undersigned does not comprehend the privilege enjoyed 
by negros, in favour of whom an interminable suit is commenced, in 
which everything is deposed by every person who pleases; and, for 
that object, an English doctor, wbo accuses the Spanish government of 
not complying with its treaties, and calumniates the captain-general of the 
island of Cuba, by charging him with bribery.” 

This English Doctor is Dr. Madden, whose testimony is giren in the 
record. He certainly does not charge the captain-general with bribery, 
although he says that both he and the otber authorities of Cuba are in the 
habit of winking or conniving at the slave-trade. That this is the actual 
state of affairs, 1 submit to the court, is a matter of history. And I call the 
attention of the court to this fact, as one of the worst points of this case. lt 
is universally known that the trade is actually carried on contrary to the 
laws of Spain, but by the general connivance of the governor-general and 
allthe authorities and the people of the island. The case of this very 
vessel, the visit of Ruiz and Montes to the barracoon in which these people 
were confined, the vessel in which they were brought from Africa, are all 
matters of history. I have a document which was communicated by the 
Bntish government to the parliament, which narrates the whole transaction. 
Mr. Adams here read from the parliamentary documents a letter trom Mr. 
Jerningham, the British minister at Madrid, to the Spanish secretory of 
state, dated January 5th, 1840, describing the voyage of the ‘ecora from 
Africa—the purchase of these Africans who were brought in her, with the 
subsequent occurrences, and urging the Spanish government to take 
measures, both for their liberation, and to enforce the laws of Spain against 
Ruiz and Montes. l 

He says, “ I have consequently been instructed by my government to 
call upon the government of her Catholic Majesty to issue, with as little 
delay as possible, strict orders to the authorities of Cuba, that, if the 
request of the Spanish minister at Washington be complied with, these 
negros may be put in possession of the liberty of which they were 
deprived, and to the recovery of which they have an undeniable title. 

“ I am further directed to express the just expectations of her Majesty's 
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that it is necessary to repeat the whole of it. After complaining that 
negros should be allowed to be complainants, he goes on to argue that 
they ought to be considered, ‘morally and legally, as not being in the 
United States, and of course, if they should be delivered up physically, 

I suppose it was to be inferred that the executive would not incur any 
responsibility. 

They are morally and legally not in the United States, because the 
court of Connecticut has not 1 0 eae whether or not it is competent to 
try them. If it should declare itself incompetent, it declares that they 
are under the cover of the Spanish flag ; and, in that case, they are physi- 
cally under the protection of a friendly government, but morally and 
legally out of the territory and jurisdiction of the United States ; and, 
so long as a doubt remains on this subject, no judge can admit the com- 
plaint. If this argument be of any value with the secretary of state of 
the government of the Union, the undersigned entreats him to prevail 
on the president to cause a protest, founded on this argument, to be 
officially addressed to the court of New York.” 

His predecessor, M. Calderon, called upon the president for a proclu- 
mation forbidding the courts to take up the case, and the present minister 
of Spain insists that he shall send forth his protest to take it out of the 
hands of the courts—and this cn the ground, that my clients, although 
personally imprisoned for eighteen months by the United States marshal, 
under order of the United States court, yet are “ not moraily and legally 
in the United States.” There is another argument by the same gentle- 
man, very much of the same character. The court will find it in his first 
letter after the arrest of Ruiz and Montes at New York. He says: 

It would be easy to demonstrate the illegality of these arrests, the 
orders for which have possibly been obtained from the attorney by sur- 
prise: as it would also be easy to show the ignorance of the declarant, 
Tappan, in declaring that Ruiz is known by the name of Pipi, whereas he 
would have been known and distinguished throughout Spain, as all other 
Joses are, by the diminutive of Pepe, and thus it appears that a Pepe 
has been imprisoned instead of a Pipi, which I believe the law does not 
permit.“ 

The argument is certainly ingenious, and, if it is sound at all, it is 
worth more in favour of the Africans than of the Spaniards, as I may 
hereafter have occasion to show. when I come to consider the case of 
nine-and-forty persoas with Spanish names, who have been arrested and 
brought into court by African names. 

The Chevalier de Argaiz, in the close of this letter, exhibits his Joyalty 
towards the then acting sovereign of his nation, 

„At the moment when the heart of the august Queen-governess is 
filled with delight on account of the termination of a civil war, and the 
assurance of the throne of her august daughter, her minister in the 
United States has to perform the painful duty of diminishing her happi- 
ness by communicating to her, as he did by letter on the 19th instant, 
the disagreeable event which forms the subject of this communication. 
The desire of calming the disquiet which this news may occasion in the 
mind of her Majesty, together with that of alleviating the lot of the two 
prisoners, urge the undersigned to entreat you, Mr. Secretary of State, 
to take into consideration what he has here set forth, and to afford -him 
the means, in a prompt reply, of satisfying those just desires, which will 
be completely done if he is able to transmit such a reply to his govern- 
ment, by the packet sailing for Havre on the lst of November next.” 

It must doubtless, said Mr. Adams, be some consolation to this loyal 
minister, to reflect that, betore the august Quecn-governess could have 
received the painful intelligence of the imprisonment of two such meri- 
torions subjects as Ruiz and Montes to diminish her happiness, her heart 
had been gratified in a much better manner. In the pursuit of that 
happiness tor which she longed, it seems that she retired altogether from 
the cures of state into the comforts of domestic life, with a husband 
that, I hope, has calmed her disquiet ; and if it should ultimately turn out 
that the lives of these poor Africans are saved, there will be no further 
occasion to diminish the happiness of the august Queen-governess. 

On the 30th December, five days after the date of the letter I have 
been commenting upon, the Chevalier de Argaiz, wrote again to the 
secretary of state. N 

Washinglon, Decenber, 30th, 1839. 

Sir—lIn the conversation which I had with you on the morning of the 
day before yesterday, you mentioned the possibility that the court of 
Connecticut might, at its meeting on the 7th of January next, declare 
itself incompetent, or order the restitution of the schooner Amistad, with 
her cargo and the negros found on board of her; and you then showed 
me that it would be necessary for the legation of her Catholic Majesty to 
take charge of them as soon as the court should have pronounced its sen- 
tence or resolution; and, although I had the honour to state to you that 
this legation could not possibly transfer the said negros to Havana, still it 
appears proper for me now to declare that— 

& Considering that the schooner Amistad cannot make a voyage, on 
account of the bad condition in which she is, of her being entirely without 

a crew: 

„Considering that it would be difficult to find a vessel of the United 
States willing to take charge of these negros, and to transport them to 
Havana; and also that these negros have declared before the court of 
Connecticut that they are not slaves, and that the best means of testing 
the truthof their allegation is to bring them before the courts of Havana. 

Being at the same time desirous to free tue government of the United 
States from the trouble of keeping the said negros in prison, I venture 

to request vou to pres ail upon the president, to allow to the government 
of her Catholic Majesty the assistance which it asks uncer the present 
circumstances from that of the United States, by placing the negros 
found on board of the said schooner, and claimed by this legation, at the 
disposition of the captain-general of the island of Cuba, transporting 
them thither in a ship belonging to the United States. Her Catholic 
Majesty's government, I venture to assert, will receive this act of gene- 
rosity as a most particular favour, which would serve to strengthen the 
bonds of good and reciprocal friendship now happily reigning between the 
two nations.” 

Here is no longer a demand for the delivery of slaves to their owners, 
nor for the surrender of the Africans to the Spanish minister as assassins, 
but an application to the president of the United States, to transport 
forty individuals beyond the seas, to be tried for their lives. Is there a 
member of this honourable court that ever heard of such a demand made 
by a foreign minister on any government? Is there in the whole history 
of Europe an instance of such a demand made upon an independent 


government? J have never in the whole course of my life, in modern or 
ancient history, met with such a demand by one government on another, 
Or, if such a demand was ever made, it was when the nation on whici it 
was made was not in the condition of an independent power. 

What was this demand? It was that the executive of the United 
States, on his own authority, without evidence, without warrant of law, 
should seize, put on board a national armed ship, and send beyond seas, 
forty men to be tried for their lives. I ask the learned attorney-general 
in his argument on this point of the case, to show what is to be the bear- 
ing of this proceeding on the Jiberties of the people. I ask him w tell 
us what authority there is for such an exercise of power by the executive. 
I ask him if there is any authority for such a proceeding in the case of 
these unfortunate Africans, which would not be equally available, if any 
president thought proper to exercise it, to seize and send off Citizens 
of the United States. Will he vindicate such an authority? ill this 
court give it a judicial sanction ? 

Mr. Adams then concluded his analysis of the course of the executive— 
the correspondence of the secretary with the district attorney of Connec- 
ticut—the suppressed letters of the latter—the opinion of the late attor- 
ney-general—the complaints of M. Argaiz that there was any sympathy 
fur the Africans—the alleged confidential conversations of the secretary 
with the Spanish minister—the suggestion first made by the district 
attorney of Connecticut in his suppressed letter to the secretary of state 
—then by the secretary in a confidential conversation to the Spanish 
minister, which resulted in the formal application of the latter for a ship 
of war to carry the Africans * beyond seas” for trial; the despatch of the 
Gramps to New Haven, under gecret orders, with the direction not to 
wait for the Africans to appeal. Perhaps I may hereafter give you a 
brief survey of the whole of this part of the argument, including what is 
yet behind of his first day's speech. The examination of the opinion of 
the late attorney-general was considerably minute and very searching. 
The whole rests on the idea, that the“ due faith and credit” which 
“comity” requires should be paid to the acts of foreign courts and officers, 
goes so far that a mere passport or custom-house permit is to conclade all 
courts in regard to all questions of life, liberty, or property, in all countries 
and between all parties. Papers are to be credited, said Mr. Adams, for 
that which they purport todo. But whoever supposed that a custom- 
house permit was evidence of property in him who obtained it? And be 
referred to decisions of this court to that effect. 

After quoting the conclusion to which the attorney-general came, advis- 
ing that the president should at once issue an order for the delivery of the 
slaves (as they were assumed to be) to the Spanish authorities, he ex- 
clauimed—‘‘ for the delivery of these MEN,” being at that time in the 
judicial custody of the courts of the United States! And that is the 
opinion which the American secretary of state told the Spanish minister 
the cabinet had adopted! Why did they not act upon it? Why did not 
the president send an order at once tothe marshal to seize these men 
and ship them beyond seas, or deliver them to the Spanish minister? I 
ain a~hamed, said he, I am ashamed of my country, that such an opinion 
should have been delivered by any public officer, especially by the legal 
counsellor of the executive. I am ashamed to stand up before the 
nations of the earth, with such an opinion recorded before us as official 
and sull more as adopted by the cabinet—which yet DID NOT DARE 
TO DO THE DEED. Why did they not do it? If it had been done, it 
would have ended the question at once, at least so far as relates to my 
unfortunate clients. They would have been wrested from that protection 
which was of all things their duc after they had been taken into the cus- 
tody of the courts of the country. Why was itnot done? There seems 
to have been an impression still left, that an order like this would 
require to be enforced by a body of troops. The people of Connecticut 
never would, never ought to have suffered it to be executed but by main 
force. 

The order of the president, which was given to consign them over to 
slavery and death, was not signed by him in his official capacity, and Mr. 
Adams intimated a strong suspicion that the blunder in the first order, of 
substituting circuit for district court, was corrected in the state depart- 
ment without the knowledge of the president. It was this sympathy, he 
sail, prevailing every where to such a degree as to pervert the under- 
standing of all persons concerned. and blind their minds to all the most 
sound principles on which the liberties of this nation are founded—lead- 
ing to a course of action, not only unjust to the persons whose lives and 
liberties were at stake, but hostile to the independence of the judiciary 
and the power of the courts. 

Mr. Adams then went into a brief but severe examination of the arti- 
cle said to be from one of the brightest intellects of the south, which 
xppeared in the official Gazette of the government on the very day that 
this court convened. 

I will now, said Mr. Adams, make a few observations on the passport, 
or permit, as it has been called, which is relied on as of authority sufficient 
to bind this court and government to deliver up my clients irrevocably as 
slaves, on a claim of property by Ruiz and Montes.“ Here we have what 


* It is thought best to give a copy of this celebrated passport, as it ap- 
pears in the congressional documents, with the exception that the inter- 
polate word neg ros is omitted, and the portions of the paper which were 
in writing are printed in italics. It will beseen that the signature of the 
captain-general, of which so much was made, was printed! 


N. Hasana, 26 de Junio de 1839. 


Concedo licencia a cuerenlu y nueva 
nombrados Antonio, Simon, Lucas Jose, P edro, 


Filiacion. 


E-tatura - — 


Edad - - Martin, Manuel, Andres, Eduardo, Celedo nio, Bar- 
Color - - tolo, Ramon, Agustin, Evaristo, Casimiro, M elchor- 
Pelo - + | Gabriel, Santurian, Escolustioo, Pascual, Estanis, 
Frente - — lao, Desiderio, Nicolus, Esteban, Tomas, Cosme, 
Cejas - - Luis, Bartolo, Julian, Frederico, Salustiano, Ladis- 
Ojos - + | luo, Celestino, Epifuneo, Tibureo, Venancio, Fe- 
Nariz - — lipe, Francisco, H ipolito, Benito, Ysidoro, Vicen te, 
Boca - - Dionisio, Apolonco, Esequiel, Leon, Julio, H ipolito, 
Barba - = | y Zenon, de la propiedad de Don José Ruiz, para 
Senales particulares | que pasen à Puerto Principe por mar, debiendo, 


presentarse con esta al juez territorial respectivo. 


Espclata—Derecho dos reales—una rubrica. Comandancia de Matricu- 


las. Pasan en la poleta Amistad à la Guanaja, patron Ferrer. 
Habana, y Jonio 27, de 1839. MARTIN EZ. 


M.ay 3, 1841.} 


appears to be a blank passpori, filled up with forty-nine Spanish names, 
of persons who are described as ladinos, and as being the property of Don 
Jose Ruiz. Now, said he, this on the face of it is an imposture. It is 
not a passport that can be inspected as such by this court, or by any 
tribunal. It appears on the face of it to be a passport designed for one 
person, a man, as there are blanks in the margin to be filled up with a 
description of the person, as to his height, age, complexion, hair, fore- 
head, eyebrows, eyes, nose, mouth, beard, and particular marks. This 

icular description of the person is the very essence of a passport, as 
it is designed to identify the individual by the conformity of his person to 
the marks given : and a passport is nothing, and is good for nothing, if it does 
not accord with the marks given. The man who presents it must show 
by this accordance that he is the person named. Every body who has 
ever had occasion to use passports knows this. We are not in the habit 
of using passports in this country ; you may go through the country from 
state to state freely without any passport to show who and what you are, 
and what is your business. But throughout the continent of Europe 
passports are everywhere necessary. At every town you show your pass- 
port to a public officer, who instantly compares your person with the 
description, and, if itcorresponds, you proceed, but, if the description varies 
from the reality, you cannot pass. That is the nature of a passport. It 
gays, let the person who bears these marks pass the custom-house or the 
guard, as the case may be. And its validity depends on the accuracy of 
the description. 

I once had occasion, many years ago, to see the operation of these things 
in a very remarkable case. I was a passenger in a merchant vessel bound 
to the north of Europe. In passing through the Sound, at Elsinore, we 
were arrested by a British squadron, who brougit us to, and sent a lieu- 
tenant on board to examine our crew. He ordered all the men to be mus- 
tered on deck, and the captain had no alternative but to comply. It was 
a most mortifying scene to an American. Every American seaman was 
obliged to show his protection, the same thing at sea as a passport on the 
land, to secure him from impressment by British cruisers. The officer 
examined every man carefully, to see whether his person corresponded 
with the description in his protection. He finally found one young man, 
who was a native of Charlestown, Massachusetts, within ten miles where 
I was born, but his description was not correct, whether through the 
blunder of the man who wrote it, or because he had taken another man’s 
protection, I do not know, but the officer said he had a good mind to take 
him; and, if I had not been on board, as the bearer of a public commission 
in the service of the gevernment, I have no doubt that man would have 
been taken, and compelled to serve on board a British man-of-war, solely 
for the want of correspondence of the description with his person. I 
mention this to show that the value of a passport, according to the rules 
of those countries where such things are used, depends on the description 
of the person, and this is all left blank in the paper here presented us as 
a passport. There is not a particle of description by which even a single 
individual named could be identified. It is not worth a groat. I do not 
fay it is a forgery, but I say its incompetency to answer the purpose 
of a passport is apparent on the face of it. Who knows, or how is 
this court to ascertain, that the persons named in this paper are the 
same with those taken in the Amistad. No court, no tribunal, no 
officer, would accept such a document as a passport. And will this court 
grant its decree in a case affecting both liberty and life on that paper ? 
It is impossible. 

I now come to the case of the Antelope, as reported in ten Wheaton, 
66, and I ask particular attention to this case, not only because it 
brings a show of authority in favour of the delivering up of slaves, but 
because I feel bound to entreat the court, whether they find a principle 
settled by that case or not, to settle the question now upon further and 
Mature consideration. Chief Justice Marshall said expressly, in deli- 
vering the opinion of the court, that, as the court was divided, no 
principle is settled.” If there was a principle settled, and that was in 
favour of delivering up persons held as slaves by foreign Jaws, I ask this 
court to re-examine that principle, and settle itanew. And if, upon 
re-examination, by what I should deem the greatest misfortune to this 
country, the court should be divided in this case, as it was in that, I 
respectfully ask your honours to give your separate opinions, with the 
reasons. I would not call in question the propriety of the determination 
of the court in that day severally to withhold their reasons from the 
public; the state of the matter is now materially altered. It has become 
a point in which the morals, as well as the liberties of this country, are 
deeply interested. The public mind acquiesced before in postponing the 
discussion; but now it is no longer a time for this conservatory course, 
the question must be met, and judicially decided. I ask, therefore, that, 
whether the court shall now decide the case or not, the reasons of your 
honours may be given to the world. 

The case of the Antelope was an appeal from the circuit court of 
Georgia. The material facts were as follows; a privateer, called the 
Columbia, sailing under a Venezuelian commission, entered the port of 
Baltimore in 1819: clandestinely shipped a crew of thirty or forty men; 
proceeded to sea, hoisted the Artigan flag, assuming the name of the 
Arroganta, and prosecuted a voyage along the coast of Africa, her officers 
and the greater part of her crew being citizens of the United States. Off 
the coast of Africa she captured an American vessel from Bristol, in 
Rhode Island, from which she took twenty-five Africans ; she also cap- 
tured several Portuguese vessels, from which she took Africans; and she 
captured a Spanish vessel, called the Antelope, in which she also took a 
considerable number of Africans. The two vessels then sailed in com- 
pany to the coast of Brazil, where the Arroganta was wrecked, and her 
master, Metcalf, and a great part of his crew, made prisoners; the rest 
of the crew, with the armament of the Arroganta, were transferred to 
the Antelope, which, thus armed, assumed the name of the General 
Ramirez, under the command of John Smith, a citizen of the United 
States; and on board this vessel were all the Africans which had been 
captured by the privateer in the course of her voyage. She was captured 
by the United States revenue cutter, Dallas, Capt. Jackson, and brought 
into Savannah for adjudication, The Africans at that time were upwards 
of2s0 in number. The vessel and Africans were libelled by the Portu- 
guese and Spanish vice-consuls ; and were also claimed by John Smith, 
as having been captured jure blli. They were also claimed by the United 
States, as having been transported from foreign ports by American citizens, 
In contravention of the laws of the United States, and as entitled to their 
tiesdom by those laws, and by the law of nations. The United States 
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they have assumed in the present case. Then they claimed all the Afri- 
cans for freedom, and to be sent to the coast of Africa; that was the 
part then assumed by the Executive Administration of the United States. 
Capt. Jackson also filed his claim for the bounty given by the law if the 
Africans should be adjudged to the United States: or for salvage, if they 
should be adjudged to the foreign consuls. 

The court dismissed the claim of John Smith, and the claim of the 
United States, except to that portion of the Africans taken from the Ame- 
rican vessel. The residue to be divided between the Portuguese and 
Spanish claimants. 

No evidence was offered to show which of the Africaus were taken from 
the American vessel, and which from the Spanish and Portuguese ; 
and the court decreed, that, as about one-third of them died, the loss 
should be averaged among these different classes, and that sixteen should 
be designated by lot, from the whole number, and delivered over to 
the marshal, according to the laws of the United States; as being the 
fair proportion of the twenty-five proved to have been taken from an 
American vessel. 

I ask the attention of this court, said Mr. Adams, to the principle om 
which the court proceeded to identify this remnant of twenty-five men, who 
were expressly determined to be freemen, entitled to their liberty by the 
laws of the land and of nations. ‘The identical persons were directed to 
be called by lot —yes, by lot—out of a company of 280 men destined to 
slavery. The liberties of twenty-five men, which the court recognised 
as their right, were cast back into hotch-potch—with 280, and only six- 
teen drawn out by lot. By lot! Is that jus suum cuique? Even in 
decreeing liberty to sixteen, the court was urged by the overpowering 
spirit of liberty beyond the evidence in the case; for the testimony 
shows, that of the twenty-five who were taken from the American vessel, 
eighteen were dead—dead by the usual effects of the middle passage—in 
the horrors and sufferings of which my clients have had their full share, 
as is shown by the mortality that took place among them while in the 
hands of Ruiz and Montes, The court, however, applied the rule of ge- 
neral average for the dead, and assumed that but mine had died, and 
decreed that the remaining sixteen should be drawn by lot from the whole 
280 of their brethren, who were doomed to slavery. 

In delivering the opinion of the supreme court, Chief Justice Mar- 
chall said :— 

In prosecuting this appeal, the United States assert no property in 
themselves. They appear—[(would to God, said Mr. Adams, that they 
appeared so now]—in the character of guardians, or next friends of these 
Africans, who are brought, without any act of their own, into the bosom 
of our country, insist on their right to freedom, and submit their claims 
to the laws of the Jand and to the tribunals of the nation. 

« The courts of Spain and Portugal respectively demand these 
Africans as slaves, who have, in the regular course of legitimate com- 
merce, been acquired as property by the subjects of their respective 
sovereigns, and claim their restitution under the laws of the United 
States. 

“ In examining claims of this momentous importance—claimsin which 
the sacred rights of liberty and of property come in conflict with each 
other—which have drawn from the bar a degree of talent and of elo- 
quence worthy of the questions that have been discussed—this court 
must not vield to feelings which might seduce it from the path of duty, 
and must obey the mandate of the law. 

That the course of opinion on the slave-trade should be unsettled, 
ought to excite no surprise. The christian and civilized nations of the 
world, with whom we have most intercourse, have all been engaged in it. 
However abhorrent this traffic may be to a mind whose original feelings 
are not blunted by familiarity with the practice, it has been sanctioned, in 
modern times, by the laws of all nations who possess distant colonies, 
each of whom has engaged in it as a common commercial business, which 
no other could rightfully interrupt. It has claimed all the sanction which 
could be derived from language and general acquiescence. That trade 
could not be considered as contrary to the law of nations, which was 
authorised and protected by the laws of all commercial nations; the right 
to carry on which was claimed by each and allowed by each. 

“The course of unexamined opinion, which was founded on this inve- 
terate usage, received its first check in America—[glory to the land, 
said Mr. Adams, where this trade first received a check !]—and, as some 
of these states acquired the nght of self-government, the traffic was for- 
bidden by most of them. In the beginning of this century several 
humane and enlightened individuals of Great Britain devoted themselves 
to the cause of the Africans; and, by frequent appeals to the nation, in 
which the enormity of this commerce was unveiled and exposed to the 
public eye, the general sentiment was at length roused against it, and the 
feelings of justice and humanity, regaining their long-lost ascendancy, pre- 
vailed so far in the British parliament as to obtain an act for its aboli- 
tion. The utmost efforts of the British government, as well as of that 
of the United States, have since been assiduously employed in its suppres- 
sion. It has been denounced by both in ternis of great severity; and 
those concerned in it are subjected to the heaviest penalties which law 
can inflict. In addition to these measures operating on their own people, 
they have used all their influence to bring other nations into the same 
system, and to interdict this trade by the consent of all. 

“ Public sentiment has, in both countries, kept pace with the measures 
of government; and the opinion is extensively, il not universally enter- 
tained, that this unnatura! traffic ought to be suppressed. While its ille- 
gality is asserted hy some governments, but not admitted by all, while 
the detestation in which it is held is growing daily, and even those nations 
who tolerate it in fact almost disavow their own conduct, and rather 
connive at than legalise the acts of their subjects: it is not wonderful 
that public feeling should march somewhat in advance of strict law, and 
that opposite opinions should be entertained on the precise cases in which 
our own laws may contest and limit the practice of others. Indeed, we 
ought not to be surprised if, on this novel series of cases, even courts of 
justice should, in some instances, have carried the principle of suppres- 
sion further than a more deliberate consideration of the subject could 
justify.” 

Said Mr. Adams—J pass over the cases cited by the court, of the 
Amedie, the Fortuna, and the Diana; your honours will have the book 
before you, and will come down to the case of the Louis, in Dodson’s Rep. 
238, where Sir William Scott, after full consideration, lays down the 
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broad principle, that the right of search is a right strictly belligerent in 
its character, which can never be exercised by a nation at peace, except 
against professed pirates, who are the enemies of the human race. The 
uct of trading in slaves, however detestable, was not, he said, the act of 
freebooters, enemies of the human race, renouncing every country in its 
coasts and vessels indiscriminately ;” it was not piracy. He also said, 
that this trade could not be pronounced contrary to the law of nations. 
A court, in the administration of Jaw, eannot attribute criminality to an 
act where the law imputes none. It must Jook to the legal standard of 
criminality ; and, upon a question of this nature, that standard must be 
found in the law of nations, as fixed and evidenced by general, and an- 
cient, and admitted practice, bv treaties, and by the general tenor of 
laws and ordinances, and the formal transactions of civilized states; and, 
looking to these authorities, he found a difficulty in maintaining that the 
transaction was legally criminal.” 

„The question, whether the slave-trade is prohibited! by the law of na- 
tions has been seriously propounded, and both the affirmative and negative 
of the proposition have been maintained with equal earnestness. That 
it is contrary to the Jaw of nature,”—vour honours will observe, said Mr. 
Adams, this is not Sir William Scott, but the supreme court of the 
United States, speaking by Chief Justice Marshall—‘“ that it is contrary 
to the law ot nature will scarcely be denied. That every man has a na- 
tural right to the fruits of his own labour is generally admitted ; and that 
no other person can rightrully deprive him ot those fruits, and appropriate 
them against his will, seems to be the necessary result of this admission. 
But from the earliest times war has existed, and war confers rights in 
which al! have acquiesced. Among the most enlightened nations of an- 
tiquity, one of these was that the victor might enslave the vanquished. 
This, which was the usage of all, could not be pronounced repugnant to 
the law of nations, which is certainly to be tried by the test of general 
usage. That which has recewed the assent of all must be the law of all. 
Slavery, then, has its origin in force; but, as the world has agreed that it 
is a legitimate result of force, the state of things which is thus produced 
by general consent cannot be pronounced unlawtul. 

Throughout Christendom this harsh rule has been exploded, and war 
is no longer considered as giving a right to enslave captives. But the 
triumph of humanity has not been universal. The parties to the modern 
Jaw of nations do not propagate their principles by force, and Africa has 
not yet adopted them. Throughout the whole of that immense continent, 
so far as we know its history, it is still the law of nations that prisoners 
are slaves. Can those who have themselves renounced this law be per- 
mitted to participate in its effects by purchasing the beings who are its 
victims? Whatever might be the answer of the moralist to this question, 
a jurist must search for its legal solution in those principles of action 
which are sanctioned by the usages, the national acts, and the general 
assent of that portion of the world of which he considers himself as a 
part, and to whose law the appeal is made. If we resort to this standard 
as the test of international law, the question, as has already been observed, 
is decided in favour of the legality of the trade.” 

The court laid it down as a settled principle, that as the law forbids 

American citizens to engage in the African slave trade, so they could not 
use the flag of another nation, though that such use was practised was a 
matter of history. And because no Portuguese owner appeared for the 
negros ordered to be given up to the Portuguese consul the court pre- 
sumed that the real owners were Americans under Portuguese colours, and 
therefore ordered that the negros should be placed in the hands of the 
marshal to be sent to Africa, the same as those taken from the American 
ship. And with regard to those taken from Spanish vessels, and given 
up, the point on which the whole argument turns, Chief Justice Marshall 
says, Whether, on this proof, Africans brought into the United States 
under the various circumstances belonging to this case, ought to be re- 
stored or not, is a question on which much difficulty has been felt. Itis 
unnecessary to stale the views in support of the affirmative or negative answer 
to it, because the court is divided on it, and consequently no principle i 
settled. So much of the decree of the circuit court, as directs the resti- 
tution to the Spanish claimant of the Africans found on board the Ante- 
lope, when she was captured by the Arroganta, is affirmed.” 

I have taken the trouble, said Mr. Adams, to get copies of the opinions 
of the district and circuit courts in this case, for the purpose of examining, 
and showing to this court, the exact state of the question, as it was lett 
by this court in the case of the Antelope. And it appears that the de- 
cision of the circuit court was affirmed solely because the supreme court 
was divided, and as a majority is required to reverse a decision, the case 
stood in fact solely on the decision of the circuit judge. And therefore 
judge Marshall says, no principle is settled.“ The supreme court, how- 
ever, reversed the decision that the different classes should be designated 
by lot, and ordered the Spanish consul to make proof of the identity of 
those they claimed as slaves to the satisfaction of the circuit court. 

I have, said Mr. Adams, the opinions of the district and circuit courts, 
which I have taken the painsto have copied from the files of this court, for 
the purpose of throwing additional hght on the real bearings of that import- 
ant case. I will read from the opinion of Judge Davies of the district court, 
February 21, 1821. After reciting the several claims or libels of Captain 
Jackson, John Smith, the Spanish and Portuguese consuls, and the dis- 
trict attorney, the judge first considers the character of the capturing 
vessel, and then of the Antelope. Of the latter, which was claimed as 
Spanish property, he says, 

“A variety of decisions in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
establish the principle that upon a piratical or illegal capture, the pro- 
perty of the original owners cannot be forfeited for the misconduct ot the 
captors, in violating the municipal laws of the country where the vessel 
seized by them is carried—5 Wheaton 333. If, then, the Antelope is 
subjected to forfeiture, or the Africans found on board of her be 
entitled to their freedom, it must be because of some act committed 
by the Spanish proprietors of the vessel, or some circumstances existing 
antecedent to the capture. The attention of the Court has been called 
to the act of 1818, on the subject of the slave-trade. Whatever may be 
the case with regard to the captors, most certainly there does not appear in 
evidence any circumstances connected with the vessel, or the Africans 

found on board of her, previous to the capture, which brings either the 
one or the other within the provisions of that act, or of any other law of 
the United States, except as it regardsthe Africans taken out of the 
American vessel by the Arroganta. 

6 But it is contended on the authority of some recent decisions in the 
British Admiralty Court, that Africans are to be considered free until it 


is shown that they are slaves ; and that the burthen of proof is with those 
who set up a claim to them. This doctrine nuy be correct in England, 
since there, negros have always been held to be free, except in cases 
where they have voluntarily entered into engagements Linding them to 
service. And yet, inconsistent as it may be, slavery has been recognized 
in all the British American colonies, 

But it does not appear to me that I can admit the proposition. in 
the form and manner in which it is here presented. The period is not 
remote, when all the governments of Europe, and the several states of 
the United States when they were British colonies, and many of them 
after they became independent, recognized slavery. But a few vears have 
elapsed since the government of the United States permitted her citi- 
zens to engage in the African slave-trade. Under such a state of things, 
it appears to me that this Court is bound to consider the unfortunate 
Africans, when found in the possession of the subjects or citizens of any 
government which has herelofure permitted this traffic, as slaves, until 
the contrary be shown. 

„That this trade, however inhuman it may be, and however obnoxious 
it is to every benevolent feeling, must now be considered legal, not- 
withstanding its injustice, until it is shown to have been prohibited by 
that government whose subjects claim the right of engaging in it. 

When it shall have been ascertained that the different governments 
of the civilized world have consented to abolish the trade, or after it shall 
have bren uscerlained that any particular state or government has determined 
lo abolish it, this court would consider the claim set up in favour of the 
Africans in the situation of those before the court in a different point of 
view. In the one case they would, I think, be CONSIDERED FREE, 
until the contrary was shown; in the other case, they would be so con- 
sidered when they were found in the possession of the subjects or citizens 
of thal government which hud determined to abolish the trade. 

If it could be made to appear to this court, that at fhe time these Afri- 
cans were taken from the possession of the Spanish and Portuguese claim- 
ants, Spain and Portugal hud agreed to prohibit their subjects from engaging 
in this trade, this court, I think, would be bound to restore to these people 
their liberty. 

“& It is true this court will not enforce the municipal laws of 
another country, by punishing the subjects of that country for the infraction 
of them; but this court would feel bound to respect the rights of Africans, no 
less than it would respect the rights of any other claas of persons. Spain, 
however, had not at the time I am speaking of abolished the trade to 
Africa, although she had placed it under certain restrictions.” 

Thus it will be seen that Judge Davies places his decision on the 
ground that the nation to which the vessel belonged had not abolished the 
trade at the time of the capture; but, if it could be made to appear” 
that the nation had then agreed to abolish the trade, a different view would 
be taken, and the court will consider the Africans free until the contrary 
is shown. I have also, said Mr. Adams, the opinion of Judge Johnson, 
in the circuit court, which is different in some respects from that of Judge 
Davies, but which entirely concurs with it on this point. I will not now 
take the time of the court in reading what Judge Johnson says. It is 
among the records of this court, and vour honours will, I trust, consult it. 

I said when I began this plea, that my final reliance for success in this 
case was on this court as a court of JUSTICE, and in the confidence this 
fact inspired, that in the administration of justice, in a ease of no less im- 
portance than the liberty and the life of à large number of persons, this 
court would not decide but on a due consideration of all the rights, both 
natural and social, of every une of these individuals. I have endeavoured 
to show that they are entitled to their liberty from this court. I have 
avoided, purposely avoided, and this court will do justice tothe motive for 
which I have avoided, a recurrence to those first principles of liberty which 
might well have been invoked in the argument of this cause. I have shown 
that Ruiz and Montes, the only parties in interest here, for whose sole 
benefit this suit is carried on by the government, were acting at the time, 
in a way that is forbidden by the laws of Great Britain, of Spain, and of 
the United States, and that the mere signature of the governor-general of 
Cuba ought not to prevail over the ample evidence in the case that these 
negros were free, and had a right to assert their liberty. I have shown 
that the papers in question are absolutely null and insufficient as passports 
for persons, and still more invalid to convey or prove a title to property. 

In closing his speech of seven hours, he said, 

May it please your honours :—On the 7th of February, 1804, now more 
than thirty-seven years ago, my name was recorded on the rolls of this 
court as one of its attorneys and counsellors—and five years afterwards, I 
appeared before this court as one of its attorneys and counsellors, five years 
afterwards I appeared before this court in an important cause. Since that 
time I have never appeared before this court until the present occasion, and 
now I stand before this court again. It is the same court, but not the same 
udges. At that time these seats were filled by honoured men indeed, 

bat not the same. They are all changed. Then there was Chief Justice 
Marshall, and Judges Cushing, and Chase, Washington, and Johnson, and 
Livingston and Todd. Where are they? Where is that able statesman 
and learned lawyer, who was my associate counsel in the cause, Robert 
Goodloe Harper? Where is the eloquent counsellor, so long the pride of 
Maryland and the American bar, who was the opposing counsel, Luther 
Martin? Where is the excellent clerk of that day, whose name has been 
inscribed on the shores of Africa as a monument of his abhorrence of the 
African Slave Trade, Elias B. Caldwell? Where is the marshal? Where 
are the criers of the court? Where is one of the very judges before whom 
I commenced my argument in the present cause? Gone—gone; all gone. 
Gone from the services which they rendered to their country, to appear 
before a tribunal where they must answer for all the deeds done in ae 
body. From the excellent characters which they sustained, so far as 
have the means of knowing, I fondly hope that they have gone to receive 
the rewards of eternal blessedness. In taking, as I suppose, my final leave 
of this bar and of this honourable court, I can only ejaculate a fervent 
petition to heaven that every member of it may go to his final account 
with as little to answer for as these illustrious dead, and that you may 
everv one receive the sentence— Well done, good and faithful servants, 
enter into the joy of your Lord.“ 

I need not RRA crowded audience was deeply affected by this 11 
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Tus second annual meeting of the above society was beld in Exeter Hall, 
on Friday, the 14th instant. From 2000 to 3000 persons were present. 
On the platform we observed, B. Hawes, Esq., M. P.; J. Rundle, Esq., 
M. P.; D. O'Connell. Esq., M. P.; W. Evans, Esq., M. P.; the Rev. 
Drs. Henderson and Vaughan; the Rev. Messrs. S. Green, T. Archer, 
J. Burnet, J, Carlile, E. Mannering, J. H. Hinton, C. Williams, E. 


Mushett, W. Wall, S. S. England, J. Sherman, &c., &c.; Samuel Gurney, 
Esq.; E. N. Buxton, Esq,; J. Conder, Esq.; G. Bennett, Esq.; C. L. 
Remond, Esq., (a gentleman of colour from the United States); G. W. 
Alexander, Esq. ; $ . Bullarn, Esq. ; J. Eaton, Esq.; M. L’Instant (from 
Hayti); B. R. Haydon, Esq. ; J. May, Esq., (mayor of Ipswich); Cap- 
tain Saumarez, R. N. H. Asbworth, Esq., & c., &c. 

e Cuarnman rose and ssid, it will be in the recollection of many of 
the old friends of this cause, that the Duke of Sussex has shown a very 
Warm interest in the behalf of the oppressed Africans, and that he presided 
at a former meeting of this society. I waited upon bim at Kensington, a 
few days ago, and requested of him to repeat the favour by presiding over 
us this day. He expressed the strongest feeling for our cause, and for 
those who have been labouring so many years for its support; but he 
told me that, in consequence of an attack of influenza some time ago, 
he found the exertion of attending a large public meeting more than 
he could sustain. (Hear, hear.) F regret it 5 and I oan only 
assure our friends and this respectable company, that I have no object in 
presenting myself before you, but that of acting in conformity with feelings 
and principles which I bave entertained for fifty years. It must be borne in 
mind that our present meeting has not been convened upon any particular 
Occasion, or to answer any particular purpose, (hear, hear,) and that the 
room was taken for this object tbree months ago. We are, therefore, only 
assembled for the prosecution of our ordinary business. (Hear, hear.) I will 
now call upon the secretary to be so good as to read the report. 

John Scoble, Esq. then stood forward, and said, thet before he proceeded 
to read that document, he begged to state, that there had been put into his 
hands a letter from their venerable friend, Thomas Clarkson, who deeply 
regretted that he could not be present upon this occasion. It is addressed 
to the chairman, and is as follows: 

Ma. Cnainnax, ann Lapres ann Gentienzn.—I am truly sorry that, 
in consequence of the statu of my health, and increasing age and infir- 
mities, I have been deprived of the pleasure of attending the meetin 
which is to be held to-day, and of addressing you again. Last year 

the satisfaction of witnessing the delightful spectacle in this ver 
Place, of hundreds of persons who, throwing aside their different reli- 
gious and political distinctions, met together for the sole purpose of 
attempting to heal the wounds of suffering humanity ; and this was the more 

ourable to them, as these poor sufferers were in distant lands, aud known 

to them only by their misfortunes, But, as this pleasure has been denied 
me, let me assure you thst my heart beatsas warmly as ever in this sacred 
cause, and that I hope this meeting also will manifest the same kind 
Soclings towards it as were manifested in the preceding year. 

I candot take my leave of you, without earnestly entreating that you 
will continue your F to this good cause. Many can further it by 
their purses, and a by their voices. There are very few who have not 
some friend or other, and if every one here would make a point only of 
making his friend or neighbour acquainted with the subject, popular opinion 
would receive a great accession of strength. Nor let it be supposed that 

is but of little co uence. The opinion of England can do 

much. It has done muc already with its own government, much with 
rance, much with Germany, and not a little with America, and elsewhere. 

I bave only to add my hope that God may give his blessing to the efforts 


ace to promote this righteous cause. I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, your 
friend and well wher,” i : 


Playford Hall, May the 10th, 1841. 
He had also received a letter from Sir T. F. Buxton, who regretted 
» M Consequence of ill-health, be could not be present that day; he 
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had received another letier from their esteemed friend, Joseph Joba Gurney, 
who was detained from the meeting by particular business. Dr. Lush- 
ington had written to say, that, in consequence of official duties on the 
Judicial committee of the privy council, he feared that he should be unable 
to appear amongstthem. Mr. Scoble then read the report. 

[By an accident (for which, however, neither the printer nor the editor 
is accountable), the Report cannot be given in our present number.] 

S. Gurney, Esq. then rose, and said. Before reading the resolution, 
and leaving it in the hands of the gentleman who is to second it, I am in- 
duced to point out the very interesting matter laid before us in this 
report. It will have been observed, that it presents before us the two 
main features of this society ; one is to protect and guard our qwn emanci- 
pated colonies, and to watch over the workings of that great measure 

y which freedom has been accorded to the negro population—the other, 
and by far the largest field of its operations, is the state of slavery and the 
slave-trade as it now exists in the world. Isny the world, for witbin no 
narrower limits is the operation of this important society confined. It 
must be evident to every one present, that the care which the committee 
has exercised in reference to the laws recently attempted to be enacted in 
the colonies, has been attended with very beneficial results. (Hear, hear.) 
So successful has the grent measnre of emancipation been, that prosperity 
is not only dawning, but, I am bold to assert, largely extending itself in the 
colonies. (Cheers.) It is, however, only in its infancy, and a careful 
investigation is required of all the proceedings which are there taking 

lace. I very much regret, that, on one point to which the committee 
have directed their attention, that of the mining associations in 
foreign countries, their efforts have not been attended with greater suc- 
cess. I cannot doubt that it is from ignorance of the true bearings 
of the case, that British merchants of high standing and reputation 
still implicate themselves in the guilt of murder—murder of the blackest 
character, for the sake of filling their pockets with gold. (Hear, hear.) Iam 
satisfied that the crime will not admit of being characterized by any milder 
term than that which 1 bave now stamped upon it. ( Hear.) Should these few 
remarks of mine reach the ears of all those who are involved in it, they will 
be heard by very intimate friends of my own, and I shall not regret it. 
(Cheers.) I may be allowed to make a few remarks, respecting the larger, 
and more important field of the society 's operations. It is not my intention 
to depreciate the importance of our colonies, ox the interests of their coloured 
population; but still, the most important sphere of the society’s labours is 
the abolition of alavery and the slave-trede throughout the world. When 
we look at the United States of America, at the islands in the West Indies 
under the dominion of foreign powers; when we look to the Brazils ; to 
the effect of slavery in Mohammedan countries, and to the horrors with 
which the slave-trade is carried on, by means of which all those colonies 
are more or less supplied with fresh victims for destraction, the evil 
appears almost too gigantic for any one Association to attempt its removal. 
But be it remembered that, large as it is, every single step that is taken 
with effect is of great value in its results. (Hear, hear.) Every ship that is 
prevented sailing with 200 or 300 victims on board, crammed down in & 
small apace, exposed to all the horrors of the middle passage, and then, on 
arrival at their place of destination, consigned to interminable slavery, is an 
amount of good effected, worth all the trouble this society may take, and all 
the expense it may incur. Therefore, though our objects are vast, yet, inas- 
much as each particular is of vast importance, I hope it will be considered 
that this society is well worthy the united support of all those who are friend] 
to thiscause. The peculiar means adopted by this society for effecting the end 
in view, are limited, and rightly limited, to moral, religious, and other pacifie 
operations. One heartily desires that these measures should ‘increasingly 
prevail, and, I cannot doubt but that we shall make inroads in the United 
States of America, and in other countries, until the fetters of the slave shalt 
be loosened, and ultimately full off. (Cheers.) It is only under Divine power 
that we can anticipnte any very great and mighty result, but that is no 
reason why we should not always be energetically at work. It is only by 
constantly holding up the standard that we can expect to succeed. There 
are mercantile and other arrangements of great importance, touchin the ques- 
tion of slavery all over the world. It is the supply of cotton to this market 
which is the great incentive to the continuance of American slavery, and if 
we could procure that article, the produce of free-labour, from any other patt 
of the world, a severer stab could not be inflicted on slavery in the United 
States. I am quite sure, that our market is in fact the great maintainer of 
slavery in the United States at the present time, and that no outward 
regulation could be so effectual to its annihilation as a supply of cotton from 
elsewhere. (Cheers.) Far be it from me to allade to subjects which are a¢ 
present agitating the public mind in this country ; bat let it be recollected that 
this is the principle that our society must maintain, that while our market is 
open for the supply of American cotton, it is impossible, without the direct 
interposition of the Most High, that our labours can be effectual. The 
abolition of slavery throughout the world is a very large question, and 
could not be fully entered into without taking up too much of your time on 
the present occasion, I shall therefore content myself by moving, 

“That the report which hss now been read be printed and circulated 
under the direction of the committee.” 

I have had a paper put into my hands, in which it is stated that the value 
of the cotton imported into ibis country from America, on an average of 
several years, is about fourteen millions sterling per annum. (Loud cries 
of hear, bear.) 
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The Rey. J. CaRLII.E rose, and said, while I intend, in the few remarks 
I shall offer in seconding the resolution, to abstain, as my esteemed pre- 
decessor has judiciously done, from all reference to the great questions 
which now agitate the public mind, there is one thing which I think must 
strike and gratify the mind of every one whom I have now the pleasure 
to address. I remember the time when, even in this hall, in order to gain 
access to the heart by convincing the judgment, it was indiapeusable on 
anti-slavery questions to begin by the discussion of the mere elementary 
principles ; and I remember the time, when we could obtain but few to 
concur with us in the soundness of our elementary principles, that 
slavery—that all slavery—chat slavery in its most mitigated forms, was 
entire, unmixed, essential evil ; involving a violation of man’s inalienable 
rights, involving an assumption of the divine prerogative—an evil essen- 
tially opposed to the spirit and genius of our own admirable national con- 
stitution, But now, in the arrangements of the all-wise providence of God, 
the great difficulty would be, perhaps, at this day to find a person who isnota 
thorough out-and-out abolitionist (Cheers). 1 rejoice to see your ve- 
nerable form in that chair (cheers), and this platform occupied by 
men who have borne the heat and burden of the day; because it shows 
i determination, and their determination, not to be outdone by the new- 

rn zeal and the new-born sympathies of certain modern abolitionists. 
(Laughter and cheers). It is exceedingly gratifying to see the new-born 
zeal and newly developed sympathies to which I refer; but, while it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and delightful even to hear a class of men 
saying, we consider slavery to be a sin, and we consider that the negros 
have the very first claim on all the convictiens of our judgments, and on 
all the affections of our hearts, it is more deeply interesting still to see 
this class of persons giving to the world practical, convincing demonstra- 
tion of the soundness of their recent profession, by doing justice to those 
who were the subjects and the victims of their former oppression ( Hear). 
I remember to have read, and I trust we all remember to have read, a 
deeply interesting case of repentance and conversion, a man whose repent- 
ance and conversion are, for instructive purposes, recorded in the evange- 
lical history. I remember to have read of a man who had once crushed 
the poor by his oppression, nnd by his essential injustice: he was a tax- 

therer ; he was fond of high taxation, he was a vary monopolist in his 
ay; and yet, when this man was brought, by an influence and by an agency 
which I need not state, more explicitly to discover a new-born zeul in the 
cause which he was led by that agency to adopt: one of his very first acts 
was the declaration, under the subduing and the melting influence of anew 
and heavenly principle, that be was ready to make restoration fourfold to 
the persons who had been the victims of his former oppression (Cheers). 
I ask, I demand, that those who display this new-born zeal shall carry out 
their sound and salutary principles to all its just and legitimate 
conclusions (Cheers). I demand that the rights aud the claims of the 
poor at home (immense cheering) shall be regarded equally with 
the righteous demands of the negros, whom Britain, by an influence 
from above, was led to emancipate from their unjust and unrighteous 
thraldom. I demand. that the claims of the one shall not be put in 
opposition to the claims of the other; but that our right sound prin- 
ciple shall be carried out into all its practical operations. (Immense cheers. ) 
Dearly as I love the very name of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, and high, immeasurably high, as I consider the honour of having 
my bumble name in any sort of connexion with that noble institution—(and 
my connexion with it in days that are past, and my unofficial connexion with 
it in present times, I shall place amongst the highest, noblest privileges of 
my lite) if ever the day should dawn (and it may appear presumption, even 
to allude to its possibility) that the society should dare to consider the 
claims of our domestic poor, and place them in opposition to those who are 
the immedinte objects of its benevolent regard, 1 will throw its ungrateful 
honours at its feet, (loud cheers,) und, retiring far from its corruption and 
crime, I would carry out the sound and salutary principle, and endeavour 
to save the sacred cause of philanthropy from such an unmerited disgrace, 
(Long continued cheers.) I know the men with whom it has been my 
honour and my happiness to act far too well, to suppose that such a day 
will ever dawn in their official history, (cheers); and I rejoice in having 
this opportunity of stating my full and entire conviction, thut any apparent 
collision into which they have been brought with those to whom, in com- 
mon with them, 1 feel that our cause is placed under an immeasurable 
obligation, has been the result, not of circumstances of their selection, but 
of circumstances over which they had not the slightest control. (Cheers.) 
I rejoice in having the opportunity of thus very briefly, and without any 
pre-meditation, expressing my unabated attachment to this sacred cause, 
and my full and entire conviction, that those who constitute the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society will pursue their onward straightforward 
course; and that while, as members of this society, they strictly, and with 
fidelity adhere to the one great principle apon which the society is based, 
they will show, as ciuzens of the state, a just and righteous regard to the 
claims of the poor at home; and that they will thus carry out 1 
scriptural, divine principle of universul benevolence to man. (Loud and 
long continued applause.) 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

The Rev. J. Burnet rose and said, the resolution which I have been 
requested to move is as follows. 

„% That whilst this meeting deeply deplore the extensive prevalence and 
unutterable horrors of slavery and the slave-trade, as sanctioned, upheld, 
or countenanced, by professedly christian and other powers, they espe- 
cially lament their existence in British India; and emphatically call on the 
people, the legislature, and the government of tbis country, by their influ- 
ence and authority, to accomplish the entire and immediate abolition of 
these enormous evils, and to declare that, henceforth, every portion of the 
British empire shall be the asylum and home only of the free.” 

In directing your attention to the resolution which I have just read, 
allow me to say, that uround me I am glad to see the old friends of the 
anti-slavery cnuse, and I am glad to see in this hall such a large assembly 
come together to give their support to that noble cause. Many did pre- 
dict—for we have at all times had prophets connected with that cause—as 
is the case with most pabi questions when they are moving the minds of 
the people—many did predict that there would be nothing more of anti- 
slavery feeling in the country, after the abolition of slavery in our West 
India colonies. ‘The stimulus associated with home—for we still connected 
our colonies with our homes—it was supposed would at once be witb- 
drawn, and every thing that had been excited by its previous operation 
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would evaporate, and leave us without knowing what to do with anythin 
that might remain of the spirit of philanthropy amongst us. (Hear, hear. 
Now I think this meeting shews that those predictions were vain, as were 
many other predictions. Ibis meeting shews that the old friends of the 
British slave—aud I am glad that in reference to the West Indies we cane 
not speak of British slaves now—this meeting shews that the old friends 
of the British slave are still the friends of the slaves of all nations through- 
out the world. Patience and perseverance will do much, and I am glad to 
say that our worthy chairman bas set an example of patient perseverance, 
For half a century he has been labouring in this cause, (cheers) and is 
labouring in it still. paniy forty years ot that half century, he abstained 
from sugar when it was produced by slaves, and, on the day tbat the slave 
was set free, he returned to his sugar again, to shew that, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had learned to live without it, uow that the free man was to 
be employed in its production, he would renew his old habit, and cultivate 
bis own taste to support him in his labour. This was consistency—patient 
and persevering consistency—end this should read to every one of us a 
lesson of patient perseverance. But the resolution which I have to 
move calls upon you, and upon this meeting, to lament the prevalence of 
slavery throughout the world. We bave amongst what are desi 
Christian powers, six millions of slaves still! (Hear, hear.) What en awful 
fact! We have laboured for cur own slaves in the West Indies, and we have 
succeeded ; but how deplorable is the fact, that six times as many are still 
held in bondage, and that too by powers bearing the Christian name! Our 
sympathies must not cool down, our exertions must not be relaxed. The 
cry of all these individuals, still labouring in the same circumstances in 
which our slaves were once placed, must be heard and answered by us; 
and we must wor by moral and religious means to carry out the great 
principle of freedom, until all Europe shall have felt its influence and 
power, and until every crown worn by a man or a woman, associating him- 
self or herself with the Christian name, shail render itself honoured in 
lending its influence, its authority, and its power, in breaking the fetters of 
its enslaved subjects (Loud cheers). If the friends of the slave are to be 
silent, and leave the European powers indolently acting, or altogether 
indifferent in reference to this great question, we shall be guilty of a 
dereliction of the principle we have always professed to maintain, as the 
lovers of freedom. But it may be said, bave we not done all that 
we can do? Have we not entered into treaties? Have we not resolved 
upon the seizure of slaves? Have we not resolved upon the appointment 
of commissioners to try these cases, to liberate those that are sei 
and to condemn tbe vessel in which they bave been found? And what 
can we do more? We can do this, we can tell those powers thus acting, 
that, so long as they keep a market for the slaves stolen from their homes, 
20 long commercial cupidity, commercial depravation will steal them from 
their homes. (Hear, hear) We can say to those who have made treaties 
with us, you tell us you cannot execute them: it will not do for us to say 
you can, but will not; but we can say to them, you must destroy slavery 
in the colonies; and then the robberies, the murders, the pluoders in 
Africa, carried on by commercial cupidity, are at an end for ever. Shut up 
the market, and no more customers will come to it. (Loud cheers.) Let 
them know that no slaves can exist in Cuba, that no slaves can exist in 
the Brazils, and in the different colonies where they are now labouring 
under oppression, that slavery there is now at an end, and there will be 
no more plunder of the sons of Africa for the slave market. (Hear, bear.) 
But as long as the slave market is open, and slavery exists in those coun- 
tries, who can say to what extent the plundering of Africa may still be 
carried on; and who can set bounds to skill cultivated by the Jove of gold, 
which can bring its talent into the market for the purpose of supplying 
slaves, wherever there is found a slave-mart to dispose of the plunder? 
(Loud applause.) We seek therefore the annihilation of slavery, as well as 
the annibilatiuu of the slave trade; and, if we find the treaties are grappling 
with the trade, we endeavour by principle to grapple also with the minds 
of those who have the power to struggle with slavery itself. We bold up 
in all its moral deformity the wickedness of slavery ; we hold up in all its 
impolicy the injustice and ine xpedieney of slavery ; we hold up in all its 
profanity the irreligion of slavery, and can we continue to propagate these 
views of its baseness; and are the sovereigns of Europe so blind, and the 
governments of Europe so sealed against all conviction, that they will never 
be influenced by tlis public cry? Certainly not. (Cheers.) But we 
have one particular province of our own still, which deprives us of the 
honour of proclaiming that our beloved sovereign is no longer the Queen 
of slaves. (Hear, hear.) Yes, there are slaves still under the British 
crown, and to these slaves T am now to direct the attention of the meeting. 
(A voice, that's a lie.) I bave no objection to excite the interest and the 
feelings of any individual in connexion with this question. If he has an 
interest and a feeling on the side of slavery, I wish to call out that feeling 
and that interest, (loud cheers,) 1 wish to employ both in the consideration 
of that question. If lie has no interest in slavery, and in the feelin 
created by it, I wish to call out his feelings and interest on behalf of 
principles of freedom, philanthropy, and patriotism. (Cheers.) A alight 
interruption, therefore, in such a meeting as this, so far from being a matter 
to be deprecated, really becomes relieving ; and just as the traveller, wesried 
on his journey, is pleased ‘to see, at the turning of a corner, an unexpect 
milestone to tell him of his progress, so we have no objection whatever, 
when any individual slows he is taking an interest in the question before 
us. (Loud cheers.) We have no wish to speak to cold hearts and 
dormant affections; if, therefore, we can kindle any interest and any 
feeling upon such a great and important question, 1 sbould say that in- 
terest and that feeling furnish a part of the stcam-power (laughter, ) by 
which we are to carry out the question, in its progress through all the 
lands that hold their fellow-men in bondage, until at last the mightiest 
sovereign that aways the most potent of Europe’s sceptres, shall feel that 
(he interest has become so great, and the feeling so high, tbat be must 
join in the demand which each man mekes for the freedom of his fellow. 
(Loud cheers.) I return to the question, whether there are slaves among 
our own subjects in the distant parts of our own empire. I look at 
once at that part of the empire embraced by the resolution: 1 mean the 
East Indies. There we have slaves, call them servants if you please, as 
some designated the slaves we once had in the west; but that did not de- 
lude us, and we must not be deceived by name. If there are individuals 
who have learned to designate things by their right names, there are 
also individuals who have learned to designate things by their wrong 
names; and the man tbat tells me that a slave is a servant does not for a 
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moment impose upon me. When we look on the Indian empire, and reflect 
on the circumstances through which it bas passed, we can see at once the 
reason why so many slaves are there; and we can see at the same time 
what we have to do for the purpose of giving them their freedom. It is 
well known that India was possessed by the Hindoos, previously to the 
period when the Mohammedans conquered it. The Hindoos had various 
classes of slaves, amounting to fifteen different sorts, for slaves are allowed 
to be held by their shastera. The Mobammedans conquered the Hindoos, 
and of course the Mohammedan law gained the sscendancy over India, 
when the Mobammedan arms had subdued that country, and the Mohamme- 
dan law, based on the Koran, also allowed slavery. Hence, in India, we have 
a mixture of Mohammedan and Hindoo slavery interlaced with one another, 
throughout the whole extent of country. When the British government 
became possessed of that territory, they again subdued the Mobammedan 
power that had previously overcomethe Hindoo power. It then became a 
question, how were the mixed nations to 5 in future by the Bri- 
tish, who had now risen to the ascendancy ? It was agreed, that, in the case 
of inheritance, marriage, and caste, the Hindoos should be regulated by 
their own laws, because they told on habits peculiar to themselves, without, 
as it was supposed, interfering with the community at large; whilst the 
Mohammedan criminal law was to be considered the criminal law of India, 
thst law having had for generations the 3 during the period of 
the Mohammeden power. But where is the law by which the slave is to be 
recognized, and all the slaves of these two different communities, the 
Hindoos and the Mobammedans, to be disposed of? Were they to be tried by 
the Hindoolaw? No, that law had only a reference to inheritance, to mar- 
riage, to caste, and there it ceases. Then they were not to be held slaves 
by the Hindoo law, inasmuch as it only affected the objects to which I have 
referred. Were they to be held slaves by the Mohammedan law ? The Mo- 
hammedan law recognizes those as slaves only who have been taken in war, 
or who are the descendants of those who have been so taken. The slaves in 
India were not in this position. They were not slaves by the Hindoo law, be- 
cause they touched not the question; they were not slaves by the Mohamme- 
dan law, inasmuch asmany of them came not under that law, not being taken 
in battle nor descended from those so taken. What then was to done 
with the question? We put it to the Hindoo and Mohammedan lawyers, 
and what was the result? Native lawyers—I should state, that native law- 
yers are the assistants of the British judges in India, where natives are 
concerned. They give their opinion on the law on which British judges are 
to decide. Their opinion is not to supersede that by the judges; they are 
rather to assist them in forming en opinion of their own. When the 
Hindoo lawyers gave their opinion upon this question, they admitted that 
the letter of the law did not hold any man to be a slave any longer; but they 
ssid the spirit of it did (Laughter), and the British adopted this idea, 
(hear,) and these poe have been allowed to the present moment to 
remain in slavery. The Hindoos and Mobammedans to whom I have been 
alluding, and whom my resolution calls upon me to allude to, have left 
these to the present moment in slavery, upon the presumption that the 
spirit of the law is against setting them free—that the spirit of the law 
holds them slaves, while at the same time the letter of the law does not. 
(Hear, bear.) Now, I wonder what would be said of any British judge 
who could not quote you the terms of any act of parliament for a decision 
gave—who could give no form of words from the statutes, no prece- 
dents in common law ; but who would tell you, that, whilst he could point 
to nothing definite, there was something like a spirit—an evil spirit cer- 
tainly, (Hear, hear,)—there was something like a spirit and a genius in 
the law; and chat this invisible spirit, tbis invisible genius, not named in 
any reports of authority, not named in any statutes. but still haunting the 
mind of the judge, as the evil genius of Brutus haunted him, and threat- 
ened to meet him at Philippi—tbat this genius was at work, and the 
udge pronounced his decision under his authority? (Hear, hear.) What 
indignation wouid it excite in this empire, if a judge were to pronounce, 
by an undefined and undefinable spirit of the law, that millions of our 
fellow-people were justly and legally made slaves? (Hear, hear.) Vet 
that is the case in the East Indies. Bue many will say that this is a mo- 
dified system of slavery, and you may call it only service; but it is 
allowed to be slavery by all Indian authorities, by every member of both 
houses of the British parliament, and by every individual who has paid 
any sort of attention to the subject, But these men are not badly treated 
N may be said. Are the people in India so good, so kind? Are the untu- 
tored Hindoos so gentle? Are the uninstructed Hindoos so sympathetic? Are 
the Mohammedans so far above chnstians, that you can trust the liberties 
and the persons of individuals in their hands, quite sure that they will not 
be injured on account of their bondage? (Hear, hear.) Why, then, they 
must be very far beyond those called christian. (Hear. bear.) The fact 
is, | would not trust the freedom of any man in any man's bands. If I 
bed the modification of his bondage in my own power, and were per- 
mitted to state the definition of that modification ; if I were allowed to im- 
pose any restrictions | chose upon the claims to the person and labour of 
the man, that might be urged by bim who bad became his possessor, I 
would still sav that this man, whatever the modifications mav be, must be 
a slave ; and l dare not, I cannot give any countenance, even to a modified 
ete of slavery. Let us hope that those who are in this predicament in 
the East Indies will soon be called our fellow-subjects ; but in the mean- 
time let us call them slaves, for slaves they are. ‘hey can be, and they are 
bought and sold. (Hear, bear.) O! but says some friend of their mas- 
ters, they are attached to the soil, and cannot be sold but with the soil. Why, 
the only difference between this and slavery elsewhere, simply consists in 
their belag like the laud itsolf—in the one case they are never permitted 
to leave it, and in the other they are sold away wiih it. But if you sell a 
man, I care not what you sell with him. (Cheers.) You may sell the 
glube, and suy he is not a slave because be goes with it. He is a slave, in 
whatever wav you treat it (Cheers.) But it may be said, Las notbing 
een done about this! Yes, much bas been done. What was done u hen 
Earl Grey was in power? An attempt was made fo get the slaves declared 
ree; and it was thwarted, and successfully thwarted. When the East 
India a eal charter was renewed, what was done by the House of 
Commons ? Provision was embudied in that act by which they were 
to become free at a fixed time. 


5 M hat was done in the progress of that 
act? Alter it had passed through the House of Commons it was changed, 
aud. instend of providing for their freedom, u commission was a pviuted to 
report wad inquire. This was in 1839, and we have heard noih 
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commission from that day to this. (Hear, hear.) We must just begin 
again where we were in 1853; we must just send the question again 
before the House of Commons, and let us see whether tbey understand it 
now, after waiting seven years for the promised results of the amendment 
(Laughter and cheers,) which the measure received while passing tbrough 
the legislature. Let us remember that we have in the Esst Indies five 
times as many slaves as we bad in the West. (Hear, hear.) Never for- 
getting this, let us labour onward in the course which that circumstance 
brings before us. If any sbould say, O! but you will sbake our 
Indian empire, let us remember the old Roman proverb, Do jus- 
tice, and let the heavens come down.“ (Cheers.) We bare 
often seen justice done, but the heavens never came down. (ue 
newed cheers.) Taking the very worst result, however, as possible, it 
is our duty to do justice. Shall we continue slavery for any ier pee 
Why, if we are disposed to countenance slavery for the interests o my 
part of the community, we may find interests pleaded against us st all 
times for the support of slarery. But, without dwelling longer upon the 
subject, I shall commit to you and to the meeting the resolution which I 
bave read ; but in doing so, I cannot help adverting to the circumstances 
under which we bave been called together. A great cry was raised in the 
country, and a great cry was raised in the town—great and ominous whis- 
perings went the round of both houses of 55 tbat now there must 
be some wondrous clashing amongst the old anti-slavery friends. Those 
who are interested in monopolies and those who are interested in free trade 
(loud cheers) must now come together, and unite their efforts, and act 
aguinst the administration that they have previously been used to 
support and to uphold, and we sball see strange things at Exeter Hall. 
Now here we are, and we see the old faces, and we bear the old voices, 
and the old principles, and we see the old friends of the slave, just as- 
sembled in their wonted peaceable manner, endeavouring to carry out the 
liberties of the whole human race, as far as those liberties have not yet 
been enjoyed. (Cheers.) If it should be said, however, that it does look 
somewhat ominous, let me remind you of what has been already stated, 
that the meeting was determined on three months ago; and that the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of last summer gave it as their decision, that 
through the medium of fiscal regulations, and in every other way, it was 
right to discourage slave-growo produce. If the committee had thought 
proper to come forward witb a substantive resolution to this effect, it 
would only have been acting out the resolutions of the Convention, 
and acting in consistency with the principles of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. ‘There was no getting up of this meeting, therefore, for a particular 
occasion, and the individuals who thought that there was, thought so, 
just because they were getting up something for the occasion, (bear, 
bear;) and when an individual is engaged about anything suspic:ous, 
he thinks he cannot be the only rogue in the community; (cheers 
and laughter;) be supposes that other individuals are necessarily 
plotting some terrible thing as well as himself. (Renewed laughter.) 
The meeting therefore to-day, presents itself in its usual aspect to the 
community at large. If any should say that slaves at bome are ne- 
glected, we answer, not by persons who belong to the Anti-Slavery 
Society. Look at the individuals who bave endeavoured to improve our 
prisons and prison discipline, (bear, hear); at the individuals who have 
endeavoured to improve the working of our manufactories. (Hear, bear). 
I. ook at the individuals who endeavoured to cheapen every thing that 
could be cheapened, both hread and government, (laughter, and tremen- 
dous cheering), are they not the very people that exerted themselves, 
in connexion with the liberation of the slave? While they luok at the 
black man, and pity his sufferings, and seek his freedom, they look at 
the white man and sympathise with his sorrows, and seek bis improvement 
(loud cheers), for they wish to see him improve bimsell. Look at them, 
and you will find them attending meetings for hia education and his culture, 
tbat they may give bim the opportunity of knowing his own interest, feel- 
ing his own weight, knowing his own importance; and that they may school 
bim into bis proper place in the community, and enable him, with a moral 
power which none can resist, to assert his moral rights. (Cheers.) It 
is useless, theretore, to sav these lovers of the blacks forget the whites. 
(Hear, bear.) You will find them as much abused for seeking to enlarge 
the freedom of the whites, as they were abused tor seeking the interest of 
the blacks. (Hear, hear.) Therefore we feel we can quietly luok across 
our vastly extended Indian territory, and say to all tbe friends of man, 
there are your fellow-subjects. suffering from year to vear, commissions 
appointed and neglected, credentials opened and closed, witbout an 
effect, while acts are proposed and successfully opposed, or while acts 
ure pased insufficient for the purpose of con erring freedom; say tbis 
shall be done no more. Let lnd, with ber rich productive valleys, yet 
stand out in her own sunshine, that Britain's flag may not be degrade 
amid India’s bondage. If anv should say that we cannot govern them 
if we shake their prejudices, we answer again and again, the best autho- 
rities have assured us, tbat we shall sbake more of their prejudices in 
giving them their freedom. (Cheers.) Let us, at the same time, watch 
all the movements of our poreriment m conneizon with the condition 
of slavery, associated with the other powers of Europe, and let us stimu. 
late and urge, bv all fair and honourable, moral, religious, and just 
means, every man in office, till every official has done bis duty, and 
until slavery in European countries shall be thrown back into the recollec- 
tions of history. (Loud and long continued cheering). 
E. N. Buxtox, Esq., in rising io second the resolution. ssid, | feel 
reat diffidence in addressing you on the present occasion, partly because 
f have never taken any share in the meusures and proceedings of this 
| society, and partly because l am surrounded by gentlemen so much better 
| qualified to address you. l have come here to-day, not on any specific 
Sround, but by the desire of my father, in order that I may express 10 the 
society bis feelings and my own—that the committee deserve ibe thanks 
of all the friends of bumanity, for the course which they have taken with 
respect to slave-grown suzar. (Hear. hear.) It would be entirely foreign 
to my wishes or intentions to enter into anything like a political discussion. 
| J am not come here to inquire if it is the duty of the legisimture to reduce 
the price of sugar a fartbing or a balf penny per pound; but l do say. as an 
abolitioniet, whether it be right or wrong, that every man ought to know, 
tbat, if they reduce the price ol sugar by the admission of slave-gruwn 
sugur, they will greatly increase the evils of slavery. (Mingled cheers 


ing of the | and hisses, which lasted for a considerabie time ) I bope | teel us much 
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as any person here the great distress of the manufacturing population of 
this kingdom: (Cheers.) I am myself an inhabitant of Spitalfields, and 
I know that the inhabitants of this country are often re uced to great 
straits; I do not, therefore, in coming here, say whether you are right or 
wrong in doing so; but I do say, and I repeat it, that if you admit so 
much slave-grown sugar that the revenue shall derive an increase of 
seven hundred thousand pounds per annum—(Confusion, in which the 
conclusion of the sentence was lost.) I am happy to aay that I bave ex- 
pressed my opinion on this subject, 1 have also expressed the opinion 
which my father holds. I bave no intention of speaking on politics, but I 
must say, that there is no person in this room who more highly regards ber 
. present ministers than I do. (Cries of Ob, oh i Taughter, bisses, 
and cheers.) I will say that firmly believe that no minister ever occu- 

ied the colonial department in this country, who wae more enlightened 
in his principles, and more determined to carry them out than Lord Jobn 
Russell. 1 cannot forget which party it was in this country that abolished 
slavery (Renewed and protracted cheering); at the same time, I must 
repeat the observation uttered by Mr. Burnet, that come what may we 
must express our principles. The motion that I rise to second relates to 
British India. On that point at least they were all agreed, that it was 
a disgrace to this country, that, after having given twenty millions sterling 
to abolish slavery, we find it still exist, not among thousands, but millions 
of our fellow-subjects. 

A working man, who gave his name Martin, of Birmingham, here 
rose at the extremity of the Hall, and claimed the right to address the 
meeting. After some ineffectual efforts to make himself heard, he 
crossed the Hall, and ascended the platform. Mr. Henry Ashworth rose 
at the came time, and for some moments they contested their priority of 
claim to address the assembly, but Martin ultimately gave way. 

Mr. Henry Asuwortn then proceeded with his address; but, on its 
being suggested to him that his observations had no reference to the reso- 
lution before them, and that, if he wished to propose a substantive reso- 
lution at the close of the ordinary business, there would be no objection 
to it on the part of the committee, he stated that he should avail him- 
self of the offer which had been made. Having resumed his seat, 

Martin then rose, but had not utterred many sentences, when, tho 
meeting perceiving that his remarks had no connexion with the resolu- 
tion, the uproar and confusion completely drowned his voice ; and, having 
obtained permission of the Chairman to address them at the close of the 
usual proceedings, he retired. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

Captain Saumanez, R.N., rose to move— 

“That this meeting, in view of the manifest progress of the anti-slavery 
cause in various parts of the world, consider that grateful and reverend 
acknowledgments are due to the Most High, for the measure of success 
with which He bus favoured it; and they take encouragement to prose- 
cute, with renewed zeal and diligence, its noble and christian objects. 

“ That, regarding the magnitude and importance of the great objects of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and their bearing upon 
social happiness, civilization, and christianity throughout the world, this 
meeting commends that society to the generous sympathies, and the 

— Liberal support of all who are interested in the welfare of the human 
race.” 

Let us give glory to God for the deliverance of mankind, and not be led 
away by our private feelings to other matters than those for which we are 
specially convened. 1 feel bound, as a British officer, to bear my testi- 
mony to the advantages which the Anti-Slavery Society has conferred on 
the British colonies in particular, and on mankind in general. I have 
been employed in the West Indies, and was there when slavery univer- 
sally prevailed. What was the operation of slavery? Jt separated hus- 
hand from wife—child from parent, and enabled the proprietors to tear 
asunder the strongert feelings of humanity. 

The Rev. Dr. Vaucuan briefly seconded the resolution, 
put and agreed to. 

D. O’Coxnett, Fsq., M.P., then rose to move— 

“ That this meeting rejoices to learn, that, amidst the various discou- 
ragements felt by the abolitionists of the United States of America, the 
cause to which they are devoted is steadily gaining ground, at no distant 
period, they trust, to triumph over every obstacle: to them the meeting 
extend their warm sympathy and zealous co-operation, and they solemnly 
call on all who profess the christian name in that country to clear them- 
selves of the odious crime, that they may bear their united testimony 
against a system which violates the dearest rights of mankind, aud is con- 
trary to the spirit and precepts of the gospel. 

„That whilst this meeting tender to the government of this country their 
grateful acknowledgments for the deep interest it has manifested in the 
suppression of the foreign slave-trade, and the attention it has generally 
paid to questions e the freedom and happiness of the human race, 
they feel bound to record their disapproval of the recognition by the Bri- 
tish government of the independence of Texas (u state which, by its fun- 
damental laws, has legalised the existence, and provided for the perpetuity, 
of slavery and the slave-trade, as at once derogatory to the national 
honour, and calculated to increase the sum of human misery and degra- 
dation. 

‘+ That this meeting regard with 
government and people of France, 


which was 


intense interest the proceedings of the 
in relation tothe abolition of slavery in 
its various colonies, and cherish the bope, that no measure which bas not 
for its basis the complete and unccnditional emancipation of the slaves, 
will either be introduced into, or receive the sanction of, the legislature ; 
that, by the just and speedy termination of so hateful a system, the honour 
of that great nation may be advanced, and a noble example set for the 
imitation of other nations.” 
He moved also the appointment of the officers and committee, 

J cannot help rejoicing that, under the circumstances, so much of unity 
and good temper appears amongst us. When coming here, one of my 
good-natured friends asked what business I had to attend this mecting, 
(laughter), and added, that there were dissensions, differences, and a 
split among yourselves. I told him at once, that, upon the great princi- 
ple of anti-slavery philanthropy, humanity, and christian benevolence, 
and ardent and ‘sincere anxiety for the spread of liberty all over 
the face of the globe, there was no difference whatever. Cheers.) 
My worthy friend is one of those very amiable individuals whose 
sensibilities are exceedingly alive to their own interests, and who 
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are astonishingly compassionate when you touch any lucrative monopoly 
of their own, and who never i 

(Laughter and cheers). He reminded me of one of our friends, 
whom I may differ in 
ciple we are both 
of mighty mind—the most powerful advocate—the most learned lawyer 


HN career the sun of benevolence 
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before knew what the anti-slavery spirit was, 
from 
his view of the present question, but upon prin- 
agreed. If I venture on that vote to differ from a man 


the strictest integrity—the christian patriot, upon whose 
shines with uneclipsed glory—if I 
differ from Dr. Lushington on that vote, I trust I am entitled to stand on 
the same platform with him in the cause in which he has so powerfully 
laboured, and in which I have zealously, but humbly followed. (Cheers.) 
It has been said, that, having obtained emancipation for our West India 
slaves, your business is done, you may shut up shop. ee Is 
your work done? (Hear, hear.) Are there not six millions of the African 
race still in a state of slavery ? (Hear, hear.) Our business, so far from 
being done, has not, as yet, well commenced. While there is one man 
held in slavery our business is not completed. (Cheers.) We must 
see slavery abolished from civilized society, aye, and from barbaric states, 
before our business is accomplished, and we can repore tranquilly. (Cheers.) 
But then I was told, that, if the business of the „ Society 
was not at an end for any other reason, surely it was ſor this— that noble 
lords, and right honourable baronets, and gentlemen of great influence, 
have at last discorered that they are the real anti-slavery men. They 
now allege that they always hated slavery, that they detested the idea of 
it. (Hear, hear.) I remember that, when J applied to the House of Com- 
mons to have the lash taken off the back of females, I thought it 
impossible that any being in human shape could resist such a motion as 
that. But it was resisted, and by whom? By our modern anti- 
slavery advocates, (Loud cries of hear, hear.) They are ready to obtain 
the price of the starvi 
manufacturer. (Loud cheers.) It is a mockery, a delusion, to speak 
the same currrent with 
They seek to deprive the manufacturer 
i i or a poor-house, 
—to separate his children from him in that dungeon of misery, 
name of humanity to sanction their hypocrisy. 
(Hear, hear.) They may be statesmen; that they are 
christians at all. (Cheers). Away with our false friends. eek 
I will vote for the introduction of foreign sugar (Loud cheers. 
—stop, let me finish the sentence—provided that it be the produce 
free labour. (Cheers). Will our worthy hypocrites in the House of Com- 
mons assist me? (Cries of “ no, no,) Not they, forsooth. (Applause). Will 
they sweeten the poor man’s cup in Ireland? The consumption there is 
bat one single ounce per head per week. In proportion to the prosperity 
of any country is the consumption of sugar. It is the most healthful of 
all condiments that belong to human food. It has abolished leprosy, it 
has coloured the human countenance, and it gladdens the human heart. 
But I am told that we shall injure the West Indians. I do not call them 
vagabonds, but they are the most exacting gentlemen that ever lived. 
(Laughter). Have you not put twenty millions in their pockets? Are 
not the people of England taxed one million and a half every year to pay 
the interest ? And yet they are so greedy, that they want to fax you £3 
millions and £4 millions more! (Hear, hear). ‘They remind me of Lord 
Donoughmore, who was constantly asking a certain Lord Lieutenant to 
increase his estates, until at length the latter became so tired of his im- 
portunities, that he told him that, if the government gave him England 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, he would ask for the Isle of Man as a 
cabbage garden. (Laughter and cheers). It is the same with the West In- 
dian proprietors. I am not disposed to gratify them to that extent. They 
have got our C20, O00, 000, and they are entitled to no more. The hon. and 
learned gentleman then referred to the successful results of emancipation 
in the West India colonies. He had lately seen the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Guiana, who had authorized him (Mr. O'Connell), to state the following 
fact. Three estates had been purchased by a jointstock company of 
negros, for the least of which they paid 80,000 dollars. There was in 
the neighbourhood a gentleman who had acted with the greatest humanity 
as the agent of three or four estates. He (Mr. O'Connell) was happy to 
say, that that gentleman was an Irishman. They made a bargain with 
him to pay him £500 per annum to manage the estate for them, and 
bound themselves to follow out any made of cultivation he would direct 
(Cheers). A school was established, 300 children attended it, and the 
Roman Catholic bishop declared, that more merry, better disposed, good. 
natured children, he never saw than those little blacks. They had not 
been above five months under instruction when they were publicly cxa- 
mined, the governor being present. Instead of showing inferiority in 
mental power, there was even a greater readiness in them to learn than 
in the children of the whites, because they were actuated by a greater 
desire for instruction. (Cheers). Would the yellow miscreants 
North America again impute to the African race intellectual infe- 
riority ? The governor examined several children taken indiscriminately 
and was £o astonished at their attainments that he requested a copy o 
the school books. The honourable and learned gentleman then animat- 
verted in strong terms upon American slavery and the internal slave- 
trade, and dwelt upon the hypocrisy of suppressing the African slave 
trade, when their only object was to mere the price of indigenous slaves. 
He then referred to he recognition of Texas as an independent state by 
the British government, and, after expressing his abhorrence of the laws 
enacted by the Texans for the perpetuation of slavery, and characterising 
their charter as written with blood and sealed with the impression of the 
hoof of a demon, stated his determination to bring the oral recenti 
entered into by Lord Palmerston under the consideration of the r 
parliament. He was a general supporter of the present gorenen i 
cause he thought that, if they were displaced, a worse would follow; 85 
he would not be a supporter or à partaker of the misdeeds of any a 
ster. Lord Palmerston had said that he had recognised the Texans, 
cause by that means European literature and European public OP ele 
would get among them, and they would be ashamed of at 1905 
negros in bondage. (Laughter.) It wasa mockery. Lord 1 pues * 
good, sweet man, hoped to coax the birds from the bushes, and w^ oe 
had done that, he would perhaps be able to coax the Texans T ker d 
their slaves, but he would not be able to effect it before. (Laug 15 9 15 
cheers.) They had made a law that negros should not be sold d 
execution. It bore the aspect of humanity, but what was its 11 5 
racter? A fraudulent debtor ran away from North America to , 
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taking with him his negros. His creditor followed him, with proofs es- «It may be remembered that when Capt. Baylis, of the British East India 
tablishing bis debt, but the newly arrived planter had nothing but his | forces, came to this city, in the early part of last summer, for the purpose 
negros, and they could not be sold to discharge it. The Texans had em- | of getting men acquainted with the process of raising cotton to accom- 
ployed the American and the British press to deceive the public mind, | pany him to India, the Free Trader was the first journal to expose and 
and to convince the British people that that country of outlaws and | denounce his plan, as a dangerous scheme to undermine the prosperity of 
runaways, whose president lived in a house built of five or six logs, with | the American planters, and ruin the sale of their great staple. In no 
the chimney outside, (laughter) was a mighty state, so healthy, that | measured terms of rebuke, the Free Trader denounced both those wealthy 
neither Paradise nor Connaught were to be compared to it. (Laughter.) | and influential planters in Adams county who lent themselves to aid 
It was true that some few spots were healthy, but they were only known | Capt. Baylis in his designs, and those nine young men from the states of 
to be so by the contrast. (Cheers.) let stock jobbers and loan lenders | Mississippi and Louisiana who sold themselves to the ancient and invete- 
beware of Texas—it was a poisonous aos in which they might, as a | rate enemy of their native land; but, at that time, the acting editor of 
return for their money, catch the yellow fever, but they would catch | that journal knew not the whole enormity of the insidious scheme. Little, 
nothing else (Laughter and cheers.) If they had anything to do with | perhaps, thought those young planters and overseers, when they con- 
those loans, they would rue the day when they advanced them. (Hear, | sented to go to India, that they were to be used as tools in the unholy 
hear.) His trade was agitation on behalf of justice. (Hear, hear.) He | hands of the abolitionists! (Hear, hear.) 
was an advocate for a fair representative government all over the earth, | Of the startling fact that the East India cotton growing project is 
and he contended that every man in the British dominions, who attained | but a powerful organization designed to overthrow the system of domestic 
the age of manhood and had a fixed habitation, whether a lodger or a | slavery in the American states, we have now the most ample evidence. 
proprietor, ought to be represented in the British parliament. (Cheers.) | This evidence we hasten to present to our readers; it is vitally impor- 
t was by such meetings as the present that they were stimulated in the | tant to the south, and merits all the deep attention which it will surely 
work of the regeneration of mankind. It was meetings like this which receive 
enabled him to express his indignant scorn at the political hypocrisy of | The attitude of the south in sustaining the patriarchal institutions 
statesmen, who pretended to weep at the sufferings of humanity, while they | of slavery at this moment is full of interest. England is arraying its vast 
were only sighing for office. (Loud cheers.) That shout was just and gener- moral, commercial, and political power against us. The ocean queen 
ous. (Cheers.) It was said, John Bull was remarkable for his good sense, | is about to work her thirty millions of white slaves and serfs in the jungles 
and saw as far through a millstone as the man who made it. (Laughter.) | and on the plains of India, for the express purpose of rendering the labour 
Could he not see that theirs was a flimsy pretext, and not a scheme to be | of (aree millions of black slaves in America unproductive and of no value. 
worked out for the sake of humanity ? Let it not be forgotten, that the | This will be done. There is no vacillatiun or weakness of purpose in the 
West India planters in their own country consamed nothing but slave | English character. (Cheers.) All India will, in a year or two, teem like 
grown sugar. It was brought to England, entered at the Cuztom-house, | @ vast bee-hive with the cotton enterprise, cheered or. by the fratricide 
refined, and then exported, there being a drawback of the duty. (Hear, | abolitionists and mock philanthropists of the northern states. Meanwhile, 
hear.) He never knew a case of drawback of duty in which there was not O'Connell, the Irish agitator, is invoked to agitate his countrymen against 
a little swindling. It was sent to the West Indies. and consumed on | slavery on this side of the water, while, both in Ireland and England, his 
the estates of the Goulburns, the Grants, the Gladstones, and the San. | roaring voice is perpetually lifted up in abuse of the noble-hearted, the 
dons, who were delighted that they got it so cheap, and that it tasted of | independent, and the fearless southern planters, as well as the American 
the blood of the negro. (Hear, hear.) The honourable and learned | Character at large. The Kirk of Scotland thunders her anathemas against 
gentleman then alluded to the corn laws, and concluded by calling on the | the American Presbyterians, because they will not excommunicate slave- 
meeting not to cease the prosecution of their object until every slave was | holding church members. The Wesleyans and tlie Quakers are per- 
free. He sat down amid long-continued cheering. petually using clerical influence against the rights and peace of our social 

(Before the conclusion of the honourable and learned gentleman’s | institutions. The royal consort of the Queen of England is not ashamed 
speech, Martin and his associates disappeared from the piatform as by to preside over the opening of a meeting, vauntingly called the“ World's 
magic, and no further interruption was offered to the proceedings.] Convention,” the chief business of which was tu abuse American insti- 

Mr. C. L. Resioxp, on rising to second the resolution, said—In the few | tutions—where Birney, once a slave-holder, and the negro Remond, side 
remarks which I propose to offer on this occasion, I shall confine myself by side on the same platform with the highest bishops of the church of 
to the merits of the resolution. I approve of it throughout, and I hope England, and with O'Connell, lifted up their voices, traitors as they are, 

u will do the same. The friends of the coloured man in America have | against their own native land; all joining in full cry against a domestic 

en wont to despond ; for never, while Great Britain pursues the course institution which has come down unbroken from the world’s grey fathers,’ 
she does at the present time, can they hope to carry their course to asuc- the holy pratriarchs, with whom angels walked and talked,” (Laughter, 
cessful termination. It is in vain to attempt the annihilation of Ame- | aud very loud cheers.) 
rican slavery, while that system receives the encouragement now afforded | I have only to add, that, if speaking before so large an audience as this 
to it in this country. (Hear, hear.) I know that the question is a diffi- on behalf of freedom constitutes me a traitor, I am proud of the appella- 
cult and a troublesome one; but, inasmuch as the anti-slavery party of tion. (Cheers). I expect to return to my native country soon, and I 
Great Britain have been the chosen instruments of the Almighty for car- have said nothing here which I shall not say there, and which I have not 
rying out the great doctrine of human rights, I hope they will continue already said there again and again. (Loud cheers). I have been in danger 
to stimulate their friends in America. If ever there was a class of the | of my life cn more occasions than one, and before slavery is abolished it 
fellow-inhabitants of an portion of the civilized world which deserved the | is probable that I shall again. I believe that there will be more martyrs 
co-operation of philanthropic minds in this country, it is their fellow- | to the great cause of emancipation than one. Let slavery in America be 
abolitionists, comparatively few in number, in the United States. (Loud abolished, and it will then be a happy country, and England will receive 
cheers.) I was one of 17 members of the first Anti-Slavery Society | the gratitude of the coloured man for the efforts she has made, (Loud 
formed in America. From that time to the present I have been ac- | cheers). 
quainted with all their movements, and they have had to make larger The resolution was then put and agreed to. 
sacrifices, and to undergo deeper sufferings, than any other class of nen WIITIAx Evans, Esq., M. P., rose to move 
in the world who have associated for so noble and good an object. (Loud| That this meeting rejoices in the steady progress of education and 
cheers.) The foreign slave trade, to say nothing of the domestic slave religion among the emancipated slaves of the British colonies; in their 
trade in my own country, never flourished to such an extent as at the | uniform obedience to the laws; in the better understanding which is gra- 
5 moment; and we cannot hope to lessen it while it continues to dually taking place between them and their employers, and in the conse- 

50 lucrative, arising from the consumption of slave-grown cotton in a advance in the general prosperity of those dependencies of the 
this country. I cannot but regret whenever attempts are made to call | British Crown: and assures the emancipated classes of the unabated 
interest it feels in their welfare, and of its determination to watch over 
and protect their rights, to call for the purification of the administration 
of justice, and to insist on the security of the inestimable privileges con- 
ferred on them by tie act for the abolition of slavery. 

That this meeting regards with inexpreasible regret the now notorious 
fact, that the British Mining Companies operating in Cunha and Brazil 
have been possessors of slaves, to the appalling number of four thousand 
and upwards ; having purchased them in violation of British law (which 
declares every such purchase to be felony), and holding them in violation 
of every principle of humanity aud justice.” 


away the minds of persons met for the discussion of this great question. 
(Cheers.) When the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society cannot 
stand on its own merits, then let it fall. (Hear, hear.) I need not refer 
to the thousands of coloured people who have been driven to a premature 
grave, by the impetus which Great Britain still gives to slavery. The 
system which we wish to see destroyed rolls on unheeded by recreant 
Americans, and, for having spoken the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, I have been stigmatised as a traitor to my country. 
ner than approve of the system of slavery in the United States, if I 
must take the alternative of being the oppressed slave or the oppressor, 
give me the condition of the former. (Loud cheers.) Give me the] Tam certain that you will rejoice in the statements here made, and which 
chance, if I may so express it, of being the poor slave rather than the | I believe to be literally true, of the improved condition of the liberated 
Oppressor, when they shall meet at the bar of God, and there shall be no | negros, manifested in their earnest desire for education, and in the pro- 
uestion of bank or anti-bank, tariff or anti- tariff. I trust that the day is not gress they have made in industrial habits. (Cheers). You will also 
r distant, when, in my own beloved country, as well as yours, mankind | receive with that scorn. indignation, and disgust, which I felt in read. 
shall be considered great only as they are good. (Cheers.) At the pre- ing it, the latter part of this resolution. 
sent day, in the United States, men, women, and children, are enslaved G. W. Acexanper, Esq., in seconding the resolution, said, it is not 
for the complexion they wear. If a man there has one drop of African | my intention, at this hour of the meeting, to address to you many obser- 
blood flowing in his veins, it not only dooms him to be an outlaw, but ex- | vations, but J am inclined very briefly to refer to the two circumstances 
poses him to seizure as a slave. But, if the growth of cotton in the East In- | which form the subject of the resolution. It is, indeed, a most heart- 
dies be taken up as it ought by the British public, slavery will become cheering circumstance to those who have laboured, whether long or short 
the great question of the day in America, and it will soon be terminated | in the cause of negro emancipation, to know that, where only a few 
(Cheers.) Liberty has a name in my country, but in practice it is com- years since 800, 000 of our fellow-subjects were enduring the severest 
pletely dead. (Cheers.) I hope the meeting will bear with me while I | degradation of suffering, there are now to be found 800,000 happy 
read one or two extracts confirmatory of the remarks I have made. I freemen, (Cheers). It isa most gratifying circumstance, to find that 
will refer to a source which has had a powerful action on a great and in- | they have conducted themselves in a manner most worthy of admi- 
fuential part of the district of Columbia. If a coloured man goes to! ration, and far beyond what could reasonably have been anticipated. 
umbia to attend the funeral of a deceased relative, he is liable to be (Cheer-.) It is also pleasing to reflect, that this must have a power- 
seized, bound, and detained till he proves his freedom. (Hear, hear.) ful influence on slavery throughout the world. It has deprived those 
e must prove it while immured within the bolts and bars of a dungeon, ' who were opposed to emancipation of one of the strongest argu- 
otherwise he is sold as a slave. (Hear, hear.) ‘There are two young ments on which they were accustomed to rely, viz. that the negro is unfit 
men being flogged as slaves, whose father receives a pension for his ser- for liberty. (Cheers.) The latter part refers to Englishmen holding 
Vices in the revolutionary war. (Hear, hear.) The extract. to which I shares in the mines of Brazil and the Island of Cuba. Allow me to 
refer is taken from the Natchez Free Trader, which, in copying an ac- state a fact mentioned to me very recently, when in Spain, with regard to 
count of the great meeting in Manchester, England, with reference tothe j the manner in which the planters are accustomed to treat their slaves in 
growth of cotton in India, says Cuba. A highly respectable individual, who resided there for many 
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years, told me, that it frequently occurred that slaves were destroyed by 
forced labour. He stated, that, when a considerable temptation is offered, 
by the high price of sugar, to procure as large a crop as possible, a pro- 
per will sometimes ask a manager if it is possible to procure 2000 
xes instead of 1500 by forced labour. The managers reply, that the 
slaves are looking well, and it may be effected, but it will be at the cost 
of twenty or thirty lives. The proprietor makes his calculation, and 
draws a balance between the increased quantity of sugar and the pecu- 
niary value of the slaves, and, if he finds that it will yield a profit, he 
desires them to be forced, and thus the negros are destroyed. (Loud 
cries of hear, hear.) It is impossible for those who are acquainted with 
such facts to feel other than a very strong hesitation at encouraging the 
the introduction of Cuba and Brazilian sugars into this country, without 
the least regard to any political considerations. I should greatly rejoice 
in the circumstance of this sugar being excluded from the English market, 
by whatever men it may be urged. We have no regard to political 
parties, but we have regard for consistency of principle. In acting out 
the principle laid down when the society was first formed, and in carry- 
ing out the resolutions adopted at the Convention, we feel that we have 
done our duty; and we are prepared to abite by the consequences. We 
felt that it was our incumbent duty to protest, before the country and 
the whole world, against the introduction of a system based on the loss 
of human life, and the increasing traffic of the slave-trade on the coast of 
Africa. I ask is it right that these countries, having increased to a con- 
siderable extent their commerce by their very iniquities, should ask us 
on that ground to take their sugars into our market? Iwill not dwell 
on this point. I will just refer to one circumstance, to which the reso- 
lution leads me, which is, that there are Englishmen connected with the 
mines in Brazil and Cuba, who are lending their countenance to all 
the iniquities to which I have alluded. A few individuals, who be- 
came connected with the Brazilian Mining Company without 
beipg aware that they had slaves, felt it to be their duty to 
remonstrate against it. 
terday ; two hundred persons were present, and out of that number only 
seven voted for the emancipation of the slaves. (Shame, shame.) There have 
been individuals classed as hypocrites, and they must be hypocrites, who, 
while they could advocate the exclusion of sugar, could vote for the conti- 
nuance of this practice. (Cheers.) I know no terms in which to express my 
indignation at such conduct. I could not shake hands with a man guilty 
of this crime, or acknowledge him as a friend, whatever his station, while, 
in fact he is a party to murder anda daily system of robbery. (Cheers.) 


I trust that the feelings of the British public will not allow the continu- 


ance of a system so calculatedto promote slavery in other lands; with 
such facts before us, [ question whether any disinterested man can do 
otherwise than come to the resolutions adopted by the London com- 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

J. Cox pER, Esq., moved a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

Mr. H. Asnwonr in seconding it, stated that the meeting appeared 
so fully impressed with the views which he himself entertained, that he 
should not propose the resolution he had intended to bring forward. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, and the meeting separated. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


Resprcrep Frienp,—I cannot but suppose that many, whilst perusing the 
pages of the Anti-slavery Reporter, have been pained by the reflection, that 
they are constantly wearing upon their persons, and using in their bouses, 
the produce of the labour of slaves. ‘lhe prospect is cheering of our sup- 
plies of cotton being one day drawn from the British possessions in India, 
or, perhaps, from the free home labour of Africa. But 1 would put the 
inquiry to all, whether we should continue to suffer ourselves, however 
unwillingly, to be a party to the great crime of slavery ? and, whether we 
are doing what we can in the cause of abolition, whilst we continue to be, 
as consumers of the production, the great supporters of the system. It 
may be objected, that, unlike the case of sugar, the public have no means 
of distinguishing in articles made from cottun, the production of the one 
bemisphero from that of the other. But if the public, or any part of it, 
manifest a determination not to touch the unhallowed ponure of iabour 
wrung from the slave, there is little doubt but that shopkeepers, manufac- 
turers, and merchants will be found, upon whom we may depend for a 
supply of free-grown cotton only. Nay, we may hope that some of these 
will rejoice at the opportunity of shaking their hands from receiving, how- 
ever indirectly, the gain of oppression, from being, as it were, links in the 
iron chain that binds the limbs, and fetters the spirits, of our brethren in 
bondage. 

The rejection of slave-grown cotton by this country could not fairly be 
charged as the effect of national jealousy, since we shall only be with- 
holding from the slave states of America, the same encouragenient which 
some amongst us refused, in the case of sugar, to our own West India 
Colonies. Is the satisfaction forgotten, with which many, of various classes 
and religious communities in this kingdom agreed to abstain from West 
India sugar? And is it less incumbent upon us, and will it be a less ac- 
ceptable testimony in the sight of Him, who hath commanded us to let our 
light shine in the world, to abstain from the use of American cotton, for 
the growth of which such vast numbers of our fellow creatures toil in 
chains! And now especially is the moment arrived for this step, when we 
hear India, whose resources and necessities have never yet been measured, 
calling to Great Britain, from whom she has suffered much, to remove 
many n heavy burden, and to permit rather than help her, to assume ber 
high but long lost rank amongst the enlightened and productive nations of 
the earth. 

As I have not seen this subject mentioned in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
or elsewhere, these remarks may serve as a bint to some one of more ac- 
quaintauce with the difficulties, and more able to judge of the practicability 
of the object than I um; and I shall be glad to see the question taken up 
by able hands, 

Of course, the above observations will apply equally to all other articles 
of slave-labour, as well as to cotton; so tbat, as far as possible, we may 
be guiltless of fostering or countenancing the great sin of slavery. 

If there be any production imported from slave countries which is not 
grown elsewhere by free-labour, our conduct, with regard to such articles 
may adn: it of further consideration; but I am not aware that such is the 
case. I am, thy friend, 

Heath, near Wakefield, 4th Month 7th, 1841. Cuartas TYLER. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


(Hear.) They did so at a meeting held ves- 


[ WEDNEsDay, 


THE SUGAR QUESTION. 
[From the Morning Chronicle. 


Tux following extract of a letter from Sir T. Fs Buxton contains the 
baronet's opinion on the question which is now occupying the attention of 


parliament :— : 

J can have no hesitation in saying, that, in my opinion, the best and 
wisest course that we can pursue is to enforce the prohibitory duties 
against slave-grewn sugar, that is, against the sugars of Cuba and Brazil. 
It seems to me one of those questions in which ordinary rules are to be 
disregarded, and in which considerations of political advantage must be 
made to yield to the superior law of moral duty. We cannot admit the 
produce of Cuba and Brazil into home consumption, without giving a 
vast impulse to the growth of sugar in those countries; or in other 
words, without giving the strongest encouragement to the slave-trade, 

‘© The question, then, presents itself in this form:—Shall England, 
which has hitherto been the only hope of Africa—which has cheerfully 
paid E20, O00, O00 for the emancipation of her own slaves—which has, as 
some of us think, derived more true glory from this, than from Trafalgar 
or Waterloo—which, persevering in the cause of humanity, is now send- 
ing out an expedition to effect in a new form the extinction of the slave- 
trade~shall this England, which has hitherto thought no labours and no 
sacrifices too great for the accomplishment of this special object, now 
turn round, and by a single act do more for the promotion of the slave- 
trade than she has ever done for its suppression ; and be the very means 
of pouring down upon Africa a more aggravated load of misery, ruin, 
crime, and desolation, than she has ever yet endured? J cannot think 
that it will be for a moment pretended, that we should be justified on 
principle in taking this course; and if this be true, such a course cannot, 
in the long run, prosper. A temporary relief, no doubt, the country may 
obtain; but at what cost? Such inconsistency would tarnish the cha- 
racter of the country in the eyes of the civilised world. Our high pro 
fessions—our appeals to other nations, calling upon them to relinquish 
from fear of God, and in pity to a quarter of the human race, the 
iniquitous gains of the slave-trade—the boast we have made of superior 
humanity—all these would be held up in mockery against us when the 
world shall perceive, that for the sake of revenue, and for the sake of 
effecting some reduction in the price of an article of consumption, we 
have resolved, with our eyes open, to do that which must necessaril 
produce an increase of the very trade which we have hitherto pretend 
to detest. 

“ But we shall lose more than reputation. We shall forfeit His favour 
who rules the destinies of nations, Enlightened as this country is on the 
subject of the slave-trade, and knowing well that guilt upon the largest 
scale and to the most intense degree inscparably cleaves to it, I can con- 
ceive no national crime more likely to call down the vengeance of God, 
than for us now to become knowingly parties to the extension of that 
traffic. President Jefferson, himself a slave-holder, said, I tremble 
for my country, when I remember that God is just.’ When Great Bri- 
tain shall have been bribed to give direct encouragement to the trade ia 
human flesh, shall we not have reason to fear that such a crime attended, 
as in our case it would be by such consummate hypocrisy, would bring 
down upon the nation some heavy chastisement? These are the leading 
considerations which present themselves to my mind, but there are others 
which must not be lost sight of. There seems good reason to believe, 
that the high price of sugar is but a temporary evil. I think we may 
reasonably expect that many of the difficulties which have hitherto ex- 
isted in the West Indies will cease; and we may. hope, that the islands 
will not continue to suffer from unfavourable seasons. Again, the quan- 
a of sugar coming from the East Indies is increasing every day, and 
wi J, without doubt, go far towards the reduction of prices. As a ques- 
tion of pure policy, would it not be better to give an impulse to the 
growth of sugar in our own territories in the East and West Indies, than 
to confer such a bonus on Cuba and Brazil ? 

Another paint should he borne in mind. The government, of course, 
cannot say that they are driveu by necessity, and by the overwhelming 
voice of the country, to dispense with the prohibitory duties. There have 
been, I take it, no demonstrations of any great anxiety on the subject on 
the part of the people. The noise that is made is not very loud, and it 
proceeds rather from the merchants, who want to sell Brazilian sugar, 
than from the populace who want to buy it. If the matter should be laid 
clearly before the public, and they should be made really sensible that 
they can only obtain foreign sugar through the medium of the slave-trade, 
they would not call upon the government to instigate such crimes and to 
mi ely such horrors as they know belong to the slave-trade, for their 

ief. 

. When we proposed the abolition of slavery, it was tauntingly said, 

the public are your friends now; but tell them they shall have their will, 
that slavery shall cease, but they shall pay for it, and you will hear no 
more of anti-slavery meetings and petitions.’ 

Slavery was abolished, and a tremendous mulct was thereby imposed 
upon the people of England; and it must ever be remembered, to their 
honour, that no one petition was presented against it while the measure 
was In progress; and not a murmur, as authenticated by any public re- 
monstrance or petition, has since been heard.” 


Jamatca.—The New York Sunday Morning News gives the 
following extract of a letter, dated Jamaica, 4th of March, 1841—'* We 
have now a new cause of confusion, excitement, and speculation. A few 
days since two large British steam-frigates, fully armed and equipped, 
arrived and anchored in Port Royal harbour. . two more of 
these formidable visitors made their appearance, and the four are now 
anchored in the proximity of the fort. The destination of this fleet is not 
known: indeed, it is kept a profound seeret, I think, from even the 
island authorities. From recent demonstrations and movements, how- 
ever, it is most probable that an attempt is shortly to be made to wrest the 
island of Cuba from the government of Spain.“ 

; In the Times and Chronicle it is stated, that about sixty blacks 
rom Jamaica, bad been found in the island of Cuba; thet thirty of them 
had been shot by the military, who were hunting the remainder. They ars 
represented as anti-slavery emissaries, They were, at all events, British 
subjects ; and such a transaction cannot but form a subject of prompt and 
serious interposition on the part of the British government. Mr. Turnbull 
will certainly not permit this atrocity to pass without very grave notice. 


May 19, 1841.) 


ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN MADRID. 


Tae following is a translation from a Spanish paper, (the 
Hurricane) published in Madrid, dated the 6th of May, 1841. It 
is an extract from a series of accusations against Don Claudio 
Pinaillor, Intendant of Havana, and Count of Villanueva. 

“It is said he has protected the commerce of slaves, thus levelling 
the road to Cuban prosperity. We admit this; but this protection 
is a crime against wounded humanity ; it is a political crime ; and 
it is a crime also which the law punishes. The prosperity of Cuba 
does not depend on its continuing to sustain, in contravention of 

rohibitions and treatics, this horrible traffic, which cries out 

esolately for human and divine vengeance. The labour of the 
negro is not necessary, neither is it the most productive, for 
fertilizing the rich lands of intertropical countries. But, even if it 
were so, how does the white man assume the right of the European 
to enslave and make the negro work, to increase his pleasures and 
satisfy his avarice? Slavery, which demoralizes and brutalizes 
equally the master and the slave ; which makes them both cruel, 
ferocious, indolent, and without foresight or calculation ; which 
in its cost, is so very dear, and which, moreover, is paid with 
blood and tears, and with the degradation of the two races; is 
asad proscribed in all civilized communitics : and if it is pre- 
served in some of the states of the American Union, even there it 
3 its frightful effects, for the warning and punish-ment of 
hose who infringe the laws of nature.” 


BRITISH OFFICERS AND THE SLAVE-HOLDING 
MINING COMPANIES. 


Tue fact that officers of the British service, both in the army and 
pair accepted engagements in the employment of the slave- 
holding mining companies having been brought under the notice 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee, they have 
addressed to the secretary of state for foreign affairs, the following 
memorial, on this very inconsistent and dishonourable practice :— 


To the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Palmerston, &c. &c. &c. 


My Lonp,— The deep interest which her Majesty's government 
has uniformly taken in the suppression of the African slave-trade, 
the promptitude with which your Lordship removed the late con- 
sul of the Havana, and the orders which bit is understood) have 
been issued to prevent any of the civil functionaries of tlie erown, 
from being directly or indirectly engaged in aiding or countenanc- 
ing the slave-trade, in those countries where it is still unhappily 
carried on, and in which they may reside, induce the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to call your lord- 
ship’s attention to a painful fact respecting another class of the 
servants of the crown, who, they have every reason to believe, are 
directly implicated in upholding that cnormous crime. 

Your lordship is fully aware, that there exist in this country 
companies which have invested large capitals in mining specula- 
tions in the Brazilian empire. 
their property upwards of two thousand slaves, no inconsiderable 
number of whom (as well as many others now dead) have been 

urchased out of slave ships, to supply the waste of mortality in 

eir slave-gangs, or to meet other exigencies of their establish- 
ments, in defiance of the laws of their country, as well as in 
direct contravention of those of the empire in which their opera- 
tions are carried on. 

In connexion with such establishments gentlemen of the army 

‘ahd navy have been engaged, as chief commissioners, directors, or 
superintendents, to the grief of those most anxious to terminate 
this inhuman and revolting traffic, and to the great dishonour of 
their country. These persons are in the pay of the companies, and, 
it is understood, have the entire contro] and management of their 

irsin Brazil. : 

Holding commissions, as some of them do, in her Majesty’s 
navy, a 1 of which is actively employed on the coast of that 
empire for the suppression of the slave-trade, the committee decm 
it highly inconsistent with the duties of their profession, and with a 
Just respect for the laws of their country, as well as disgraccful to 
the commissions which they bear, for them to be, in any way, 
accessory to the continuance and extension of an evil which her 
Majesty's government, and the people of this country, generally, are 
80 desirous of putting down. 

The committee would venture, not only to point out to your 
lordship the flagrant inconsistency of officers in the pay of her 
Majesty being thus engaged, but the evil influence which such 
conduct exerts, in giving currency to the idea entertained by Bra- 
zilians, that, after all, the people and the government of this 
country are not sincere in their philanthropic endeavours to 
abolish the slave-trade ; but are influenced by the basest motives 
in seeking its suppression—namely, the determination to destroy 
their property, and to cripple and restrict their commerce. 

The committee would therefore respectfully urge upon the 
government, through your lordship, the necessity of immediately 
issuing a general and peremptory order, forbidding such engage- 
ment in future, on the part of any persons holding her Majesty's 
commission ; and marking the practice with the signal displeasure 
of the crown, 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Grorak Benner, Chairman, 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


These companies hold and use as 
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HAVANA SUGAR. 


Tuznx has been handed to us a copy of the following paper, 
which, we understand, has been widely circulated in the island of 
Guernsey (where Havana sugar and coffee are largely consumed ), 
by some young women interested in the abolition of slavery. 


READ AND REFLECT. 


Havana is a chief town and district in the West Indian island of Cuba. 

Cuba belongs to the Spaniards. 

The labourers in Cuba sre slaves. 

For Cuba twenty-five thousand young men are taken by force from 
Africa every year. 

War never ceases in Africa: seventeen thousand barrels of powder, and 
an Immense amount of fire-arms, are supplied every year to African chiefs, 
that they may attack towns, lay them waste, and seize the inhabitants to 
sell thein for slaves. 

Almost all the wars of Africa are wars excited, begun, and carried on 
for the sole purpose of seizing men, women, and children, and carrying 
them off into staveny. 

Villages are often pounced upon at night, and set fire to. Old men, 
women, and children are murdered, and the young are carried off into 
perpetual siavery. 

The native negros, the aboriginal people, the savages as we call them, 
thought of no such wars: people called civilized and christian hire them 
to lay the land waste, teach them to burn villages, to murder, and to sell 
their fellow-men. The white men grow rich by the destruction of the 
black men. 

The captains and agents of the ships buy young men as we buy cattle. 

Men who are free—men who live peaceably in their own land, in their 
own homes—men who have their fathers and mothers, their wives and 
children around them are torn away suddenly from all that is dear to 
them ; their children, their parents—their wives, are often murdered before 
their eyes. 

Free born men are fettered and chained, and are driven from the interior 
to the western const. They are hurried along with the fiercest cruelty ; 
on the march they are flogged and tortured, and, when they can goon no 
further, they are left to die of hunger and thirst, or are murdered. 

Many die during the journey. Sorrow and torture, and the terror of 
SLAVERY kill them; the first grasp of the tyrant breaks the liberty-loving 
heart. 

And all this fiendish cruelty is set to work that sugar and coffee may be 
grown by force in Cuba. And all who use Havana sucan help all thig 
cruelty. 

Those who live over the journey to the coast are sold to agents and 
captains. 

They are forced on board the slave-ship; are hurried down between 
decks ; they are packed as if they were sacks full of merchandise, not 
human beings full of life. 

They are crowded, and crushed, and crammed together. They can 
neither stand, nor sit upright, nor stretch their limbs. 

They are placed sitting, stooped, crippled up, ranged in rows, alternately 
back to back and knee to knee. When they lie down, every atom of 
room is covered ; a mouse could not walk between them. They are ranged 
like pins when you place them close together, heads und points. 

The passage occupies about fifty days. 

Multitudes die from disease and suffocation on the passage. 

When all these sources of mortality are summed up, it is found that, 
for every slave who is alive in Cuba at the end of six months, two hun- 
dred human beings have been miserably murdered ! 

When the slaves arrive at Havana they are sold by auction, as we sell 
horses. . 

Soon after they arrive and are forced to work, numbers die. 

All are worked to death in ten years. 

The slaves in Havana have no wives, no children, The supply of 
labourers is kept up by bringing them fresh aud fresh from A frica—twenty- 
five thousand every year. 7 

They are seized in Africa; they are brought from Africa; they are sold 
in Havana; they are worked to death; they are flogged ; they are 
tortured; they are ground into their graves in ten years. 

What is all this cruelty for? To make sugar—Havana Sucan. 

In the sugar season the slaves are kept at work for twenty hours out of 
the four-and-twenty. 

Havana Sucar is drenched with human blood. 

Don’t buy Havana SUGAR. 

Don’t sell Havana Stucan. 

Don't take a present of Havana Sucar, Don't put Havana Sugar 
into your tea or coffee. Don't bave Havana Sucar in the house. 

Think of Havana Svucar with horror and disgust. 

Hate the very name of Havana Sucar—the produce of Sravery—the 
produce of the murder-bought labour of SLavery. 

Tell every one that Havana Sucar is the produce of robbery and 
murder, ‘Tell every one that it is clotted with human blood—with the 
blood of the Africans ! 

Don't use Havana SUGAR. Don't use anything from Cuba, until the 
slaves there have been made free. 

Don't disgrace yourselves by supporting Sravery. 

As you love oe own Freepom—as vou reverence christianity—hate 
the very name of SLAVERY. 

British West India Sugar is the produce of the labour of free men. Not 
long ago tbey too were slaves. By cruelty they were forced to work 
they worked lazily, heavily—they had no heart, no spirit; they were set 
free, and with Frerpom came work in earnest, peace, security, prosperity, 
happiness, piety. Fretvom filled the negro heart with gratitude; Fuxtkbok 
made labour light ; Freevom biotted out the memory of the heaviest wrongs ; 
Fnerpom found the negro a home, and parents, and wile, and children; 
Frerpom filled the negro’s heart with love to God— with hopes of heaven. 

Help the spread of Frerpom throughout the wurld. 

' here are slaves inthe French West Indies; there are slaves in the 
Danish West Indies; there are slaves in Brazil; there ure slaves in 
Texas ; there are slaves in Cuba; there are slives in the East ludies ; 
there are three million slaves in hiberty-boasting America! 
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Help those who labour to set them all free - who labour to set mankind 
of every colour in every climate free 

Write about Freedom talk about Freedom with all your heart — love 
Freedom, —hate Slavery ! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The verses sent us from Newcastle-on-Tyne, are respectfully declined. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, may be forwa:Jed to the Treasurer, (G. W. Alehander, Ex.) 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society; as above. 
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INELLIGENCE from various and distant portions of the world, of a 
highly interesting and encouraging character, will be found in our 
columns to-day. We refer particularly to the articles relating to 
Spain, Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, and Cuba. The whole 
system of slavery totters, and the cause of emancipation is ma- 
king a healthy progress which secures its triumph. 

Letters and papers from the United States, inform us of the good 
health of our friend, Mr. Sturge, and of his cordial welcome 
by the Committee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Socicty. 


Tue debate in which the proposed reduction of the sugar duties 
is involved, has engrossed the attention of parliament for cight 
successive days, and terminated last night, by leaving ministeis in 
a minority of thirty-six. Our tried friend, Dr. Lushington, 
coinciding in his views with the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Committee, has consistently taken that ground in the House of 
Commons, provoking much abuse from many quarters, but en- 
titling himself to our admiration and gratitude. The anti-slavery 
bearing of the question has been frequently referred to by 
speakers on the conservative side, with various degrees, no doubt, 
of consistency and sincerity. Much and severe remark has been 
made onthe new position in which the sudden conjuncture of 
circumstances has placed the committee ; but in coincidence, with 
whatever parties the chapter of accidents may have placed them, 
it could supply no reason for their deviating from the straight path 


of their duty. 


A LETTER animadverting in severe terms on the conduct of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee having been ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Globe, and published in that paper, the 
committee have sent the following reply :— ji 


To the Editor of the Globe. 


Sin, —A letter which has appeared in your columns, with the sig- 
nature of A Hater of White and Black Slavery, animadverting on 
the conduct of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee, 
was read before that body on Thursday last ; and they request 
the insertion of the following remarks in re ly. They premise 
only, that an earlier notice has been prevented by the pressure of 
business connected with the Annual Mecting of the society. The 
writer asks, 

How is it that the London committee of the Anti-slavery Society 
is now, for the first time, found openly in alliance with the bread 
monopolists? Is this accidental, or are there individuals exercising an 
influence in that small body, who are disposed, if they can do so by a 
side-wind, to favour monopoly in bread as wellas sugar! I will trouble you 
with a few facts which have given rise to this suspicion. 

After some lengthened remarks and extracts from American 
papers, respecting the connexion between British Corn Laws and 
‘American slavery, which it is not necessary to notice, the writer 
comes directly to his purpose, as follows :— 

I would ask, why has the London Anti-slavery Committee, and why has 
their organ, the Anti-Slavery Reporter, abstained from all allusion to the 
complaints so constantly made by the American abolitionists, that our corn- 
law is the main prop of the accursed slave-owning interest in that country? 
Is it inadvertence? Then let the Anti-slavery Reporter, in its very next 
number, show its consistency.” ‘Ihe facts are now before the British 
public. But, no—it is not inadvertence ; for,to my own knowledge, this 
subject has been again and again brought before the notice of the committee 
and editor. 

To this the following replies are given :— 

First, The Anti-Slavery Reporter, which your correspondent 
justly styles “ the organ” of the committee, has not “ abstained 
from all ‘allusion to the complaints of the American abolitionists’’ 
on the subject of the Corn Laws. In proof of this, you are re- 
ferred to that journal of the 29th of July, 1840, in which there 
is an article entitled Slavery, Cotton, and Corn, which is as much 
to the point as anything in the letter of your correspondent, and 
which, of course, i 


you are entitled to print in your columns, in 
whole or in part, if you think good. 

Secondly, This subject has not upon any occasion, in the recol- 
lection of any member of the committee present, been brought 
under the consideration of that body. The editor of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter answers for himself, that it has never been brought 
under his notice by any person, or in any manner. Let your cor- 
respondcot adduce the proofs of his assertion. The writer then 

rececis ~~ 


Uut I Bave a still more important fact to add, ond which first | 
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awakened my suspicions tbat a sinister influence was at work upon 
the London Committee. 
a great anti-slavery convention was held last spring in Freemasons’ Hall, 
at which delegates from many foreign 
these was a gentleman from America, 
of very important facts, and was prepared to prove that the British corn 
and provision laws operated as 8 
Those important statements were suppressed, and the papers afterwards came 


into my possession. 


pressions unfavourable to the parties who hold a 
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It will be recollected by your readers, that 


countries attended; and amongst 
who brought witb him a mass 


, 


irect premium upon slavery in America. 


Why were they su 
The answer to this is, that no member of the committee present 


knows anything of the existence of the documents referred to. 
One of them was one of the secretarics of the Convention, and 
several of them were members of the committee for preparing the 
business of the Convention ; and, 
papers ever heard of. 
clear they could not have been suppressed. 
says that those papers have come into his 
good enough to state to the public what they are ; how he became 
possessed of them ; and what 
possessor ! 


by neither of them were such 
And if they never were 5 it is quite 
our co ndent 

ion. Will he be 


are the name and address of the 


These facts,” your correspondent adds, “ are calculated to raise im- 
redominant influence in 
the London committee. When we now behold the same parties colleagu- 
ing with the bread monopolists in their sham battle upon the sugar duties, 
but real battle for the corn-law—and when we see the consistent bread 
taxer, Lord Sandon, put forth as their champion, the suspicion is strength- 


ened that a sinister influence is at work in the committee. 


Of course, it will be obvious that “ unfavourable impressions” 
cannot justly be raised by allegations which are not facts. When 
the writer represents the committee as e with the 
bread monopolists,” and as “ putting forth Lord Sandon as their 
champion” he wiscly abstains from calling his assertions “ facts.” 
These are pure fictions, without even the shadow of a foundation. 
What is true is, merely, that the course taken by the Anti-slavery 
committee, under the dictates of humanity, happens to be coin- 
cident with that taken by other parties, actuated variously by 
commercial, economical, or political objects. The committee 
affirm the coincidence to be purely accidental, and they challen 
proof of the contrary. The opponents of the ministry, and the 
upholders of class interests, have endeavoured to profit by this 
coincidence, and have pretended to believe it intentional ; but in 
this point they were altogether mistaken. The friends of 
ministers, and the advocates of frec-trade have assumed that 
hostility was meant towards them, and they have thus fallen into 
an equal error. The committee did not mean to befriend or 
oppose either; and they deserve neither the applause of the one, 
nor the reproofs of the other. 

On the behalf of the committee, 
J. II. Trepcoxp, Secretary. 

27, New Broad Street, 

Muy 17th, 1841. 


A report of the proceedings at the second annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Auti-clavery Society will be found in our 
columns this day. In consequence of the indisposition of his 
Royal Highness the Dnke of Sussex, and the absence of some of 
the more elevated friends of the cause, the chair was taken by 
William Allen, Esq., a man than whom few have been more dis- 
tinguished, for the duration, the consistency, and the value of 
their services. The attendance was large and, with one excep- 


tion, highly respectable. Unfortunately for the tran uillity of 
the meeting, a knot of chartists, in two divisions, entered 


the hall, to pursue their usual course of violence and noise. 
The meeting, of course, was not insensible to the political 
excitement of the hour; and as sentiments, and even expressions, 
fell from different speakers, cither referring, or capable of being 
understood as referring, to party topics, the different portions of 
the assembly warmly 0 do them. Attempts, indeed, had 
been made, to give the meeting a party character utterly foreign 
to it. The Times had formally stated that it was a special! meeting 
convened for the purpose of supporting the motion of Lord San- 
don; and a general idea prevailed, that a meeting held at such a 
crisis must have a close relation to it. Persons of all parties there- 
foro were congregated together, and expectation was on tiptoe. It 
was somewhat damped, perhaps, when the chairman stated that the 
meeting was merely the regular anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, held at its regular season, and in 
pursuance of arrangements made several months before. The re- 

ort carried the assembly over a wide field, both domestic and 
oreign, to dwell on objects of the test interest and importance, 
but altogether of a general anti e character. Among the 
resolutions, as prepares by the committee, was not one whieh had 
any reference to the contendin pos or to the political crisis. 
Some remarks of Mr. Edward uxton brought up Mr. Henry 
Ashworth, a gentleman of a family largely interested in the 
industry of Lancashire, under “ a just jealousy” (as he expressed 
it) lest the Anti-slavery Society, which ought not to have, and 
did not wish to have, any political influence, should be turned 
to a political purpose; but, whatever his wishes might be, the 
feelings of the meeting seemed to be so nearly in accordance with 
them, that he was satisfied without submitting any proposition to 
their consideration. The regular business of the day, therefore, 
was accomplished without diversion. The meeting was much in- 
debted to the Rev. J. Burnet, for an excellent speech on the 
question of slavery in British India; but more especially to Mr. 
O'Connell, of whose address we may say—without making our- 
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selves 


parties to any but its anti-slavery sentiments—that his 


varied and admirable powers as an orator were, we think, never 


„ We see that the Globe and Chronicle 


brought more fully into play, and never applied to a more 
e cial u 


also talce up the idea, that the meeting was got up by the com- 


mittee for a party purpose. These oracular gentlemen, if they 


really believe themselves, were never more mistaken. A sudden 


conjuncture of circumstances has made the influence of the anti- 
parties will have it that 


slavery party worth bidding for; and all 
we have been, like themselves, at market. Already they must 


have been in part undeceived ; and we care not how soon they will 
open their eyes to what is an absolute fact, namely, that the anti- 

very committee pursue a course of pure humanity, and are 
e have no 
What we most fer- 
riends of the ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD will not suffer their excitement on a 
single topic to divert their attention, or their interest, from the 
various N and important objects which the committee are 

J. 


inaccessible to political considerations on either side. 
claim, either to their flat or their abuse. 
vently hope is, that the 


assiduo and they trust, effectually 05 
By the cash account, as read by Mr 


POUNDS, and further liabilities have been necessarily contracted. 
The committee, therefore, respectfully, yet earnestly, entreat the 
liberal assistance of their friends. 

In accordance with the intimation given in our last, the Anti- 
slavery Committee have appealed to their friends throughout the 
country, on the pro reduction of the duty on foreign sugar. 
On the 5th instant, after prolonged and most serious deliberation, 
they adopted unanimously the following resolutions. 


That this Committee have heard with deep regret the announcement 


lately made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the intention of her 


Majesty's government to lower the customs duty on foreign sugars, whe- 


ther the produce of free or slave labour, to such a scale as will admit of 
of that article into the British market 


the importation of a vast quantit 
for home consumption, especially from Brazil snd Cuba; in which countries 
the atrocious system of slavery is maintained in all its rigour, and the 
revolting trafic in human beings is carried on to an enormous extent. 

That the inevitsble tendency of euch reduction in the duties will 
be to stimulate the growth of sugar in those countries by materially in- 
creasing the demand for it in this, by which the extont of the slave-trade 
will be fearfully increased, and its unutterable horrors aggravated and pro- 
longed ; while, at the same time, the condition of the wretched and degraded 
slaves already in bondage, will be rendered more grievous and intolerable 
than ever. 

That as the legislature of this country bas declared the slave- trade to 
be piracy, and the system of slavery to be inherently and essentially un- 
just, and has sanctioned a vast outlay of the national treasure in the sup- 
pression of the former, and the abolition of the latter in the West India 
colonies ; it will be flagrantly inconsistent, with its own solemn decisions 
embodied in Acts of Parliament, directly or indirectly, to promote, extend, 
or countenance such enormous evils, or to seek an increase of revenue 
from sources so iniquitous. 

“ That the Committee would, therefore, urge upon the friends of huma- 
nity, both in and out of perliament, to offer the most strenuous and decided 
Opposition to the measure proposed by government, in so far as it may 
affect the article of sugar the growth of slave-labour, as a great duty 
which they owe to the principles of universal justice and benevolence, 
and, as they firmly believe, to the best interests of their country.’ 

G. W. Avexanprr, Chairman. 


These resolutions, together with the memorial which they had 
resented to Lord Melbourne some weeks before, were imme- 
iatcly forwarded to their friends, with a circular in the following 


terms :— 
London, May 5th, 1841. 

Dear Six,—In transmitting to you the accompanying resolutions, 
passed at a special meeting of the committee, I am requested respectfully 
and carnestly to solicit you to call together your committee, or as many 
of our influential anti-slavery friends as may be convenient, for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of founding upon them an urgent ad- 
dress to your representatives in parliament, to oppose the contemplated 
reduction in the duties of sugar, in so far as it respects the introduction 
of that article, the produce of slave-labour, into the British- market for 

ome consumption. Such address, allow me to say, should be as nu- 
merously signed by constituents as possible, and be forwarded to its des- 
tination without delay. 

The committee, in offering their strenuous opposition to the proposed 
reduction in the duty on sugar, are not to be regarded as inimical to the 
. of free-trade combined with free- labour. A commerce with 
Oreign countries in which such labour is employed, founded upon the 
most liberal principles, they believe to be essential to the ultimate pros- 
Perity and stability of nations, to their advancement in civilization, morals 
und religion, and to the promotion of peaceful and honourable relations 
among mankind. 

8 The committee would also take the liberty of calling your attention to 
oi memorial which they presented to Lord Melbourne on the 2nd of 
1 55 last on the same subject, to shew you the course which they have 
c 15 to be their duty, under present circumstances, to pursue. 
he committee would feel o liged by an early intimation of what you 
ve Leen enabled to do in carrying their recommendation into effect. 
I am dear Sir, your's respectfully, 
J. H. TREDGOLD, Secretary. 
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rsuing. 

. G. W. Alexander, the 
Treasurer, at tne Annual Meeting, it appeared that the amount 
received, including the balance in the treasurer's hands last year, 
was £4050. 6s. 3d., and the disbursements, £4626. 3s. Id., leaving 
a balance due to the treasurer of £575. 16s. 10d. In carrying out 
the important measures adopted by the Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion held last year, which were entrusted to the eare of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, the expense already 
incurred on that account has been UPWARDS OF TWO THOUSAND 
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In addition to this, the resolutions were advertised in the prin- 
cipal papers, and a petition founded on them was presented to the 

ouse of Commons on the 7th instant. This public proceeding 
immediately attracted the attention of the political parties now in 
such strenuous conflict, the one denouncing the committee as 
enemies, the other hailing them as friends, and both equally in 
error. In due course the committee have received communica- 
tions, neither few nor unimportant, from their friends in various 
parts of the country, generally, but not universally, differing with 
them. Under these circumstances, they felt called upon to offer 
some public explanation of the ground they had taken, and they 
issued a document which is here subjoined. 


BRITISH AXD FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Tux single and exclusive object of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society is the universal abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade, by moral, religious, and other pacific means. To this 
object the committee have strictly confined themselves, irrespec- 
tive of all party predilections or party differences; and it will 
readily appear, that, in the measure they have recently adopted in 
relation to the proposed reduction of the duty on foreign sugar, 
they have strictly fulfilled the great trusts confided to them, an 

kept in view the principles laid down for their government. 

he society was formed on the 18th of April, 1839, when its 
constitution was settled, and the mode of its operation prescribed. 
Among the means to be employed in the accomplishment of its 
noble objects, the following was laid down: viz.—“ To recom- 
mend the use of free-grown produce, as far as practicable, in 
preference to slave-grown, and to promote the adoption of fiscal 
regulations in fuvour of free-labour.” 

It was under this constitution that the committce accepted 
office, and they have endeavoured faithfully and conscientiously 
to fulfil their duties. 

The committee would also recal to the memory of their friends 
the fact, that the same course of conduct as that enjoined in the 
above rule was recommended by the unanimous dccision of the 
General Convention, hcld in London gree ha So strong was 
the conviction of that distinguished body of philanthropists 
(gathered together from all parts of the United Kingdom, as well 
as from various countries in which slavery exists, or has existed) 
of the vast importance of this point, that they recorded their 
views in the following strong and emphatic terms :— 

“That, impressed with the importance of avoiding all means of 
strengthening slavery and the foreign slave-trade, tlus Convention 
is of the judgment, that the Britteh government ought on no 
account to allow of the introduction of slave-grown sugar into the 
British market ; and that the friends of the abolition of slavery 
ought, in their individual character, to uphold this view.“ 

When the question of the proposed alteration in the sugar 
duties was brought under the attention of the committee, it 
became necessary to inquire how far the introduction of slave- 
grown sugar into the British market, for home consumption, 
might be facilitated thereby ; and it was incumbent upon them to 
carry the principles of the society into full effect. nvinced of 
the soundness of those principles, after a calm survey of the whole 
question, its difficulties, and their duty, they determined to memo- 
rialise the head of Her Majesty's government on the subject; 
and the document which they presented to the right honourable 
Lord Melbourne has now been before the public several weeks, 
without having drawn forth (so far as they are awarc) an expres- 
sion of disapprobation from any quarter, until the late aunounce- 
ment of her Majesty’s government, through the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of a substantive measure for the reduction of the 
duties on sugar. 

It should e that, at tlie time the momorial of the 
committee was presented to Lord Melbourne, there was no public 
intimation given of any intention whatever, on tho part of the 
government, to propose an alteration in the corn laws, or a reduc- 
tion in the customs’ duty on timber. If these important ques- 
tions have become mixed up (as unhappily they have been) with 
that of the duty on sugar, the committee are clearly not responsi- 
ble for any consequences that may ensue therefrom. 

The resolutions last issued by the committce were grounded on 
the announcement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and had, 
in common with the memorial referred to, but one object in view 
—the exclusion of slave-grown sugar from the British market. 
They were designed to uphold no 5 , to strengthen no class 
interests, to promote no sordid or selfish views, much less any 
party purpose, but to lessen the sum of human misery and 

egradation, and to advance the sacred cause of freedom through- 
out the world. If other parties pursue a similar course with 
themselves from factious or interested motives, they can only 
deplore and condemn it. 
ere the committee might rest their defence, but they feel it 
to be due to themselves, and to the great cause they have at heart, 
to lay before their friends and the country at large the views which 
they entertain of the proposed reduction in the duty on forcign 
sugar. In their memorial to Lord Melbourne, the committce 
state, that they “ cannot look on the question as one of mere fis- 
cal arrangement. They regard it as involving great principles and 
solemn responsibilities. In the relation which it bears to slavery 
and the slave-trade—in the strength it will give the one, and the 
impulse it will yield the other, the committee find an argument 
which appeals with irresistible force to their convictions and teel- 
ings against it. 
* It is not, and cannot be, a question with them, how far the 
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political interests and commercial policy of this country may 
seem to JFC ] ˙ U the preat prio pla d 


Universal justice and benevolence may not be compromised 


“That in Cuba and Brazil, the great slave-markets of the 
western world, the cupidity of slave-dealers will be stimulated to 


increase the number of their victims, and that the cart-whip of 


the slave-drivers will be plied with redoubled to extort 
labour from reluctant bondsmen (should the reduction take 


place), there can be no donbt. The committee would, therefore, 
earnestly deprecate the measure, as involving a criminal di rd 
of the liberty and welfare of millions of their fellow-men, and of 
the sacred obligations of duty to the Most High.” 

In the resolutions issued on the 5th instant, the committee give 
it as their deliberate judgment, “that the inevitable tne y of 
such reduction in the duties, will be to stimulate the growth of 

r in those countries, by materially increasing the demand for 
it in this; by which the extent of the slave-trade will be fear- 
fully increased, and its unutterable horrors ageravated and pro- 
longed, while the condition of the wretched and degraded slave 
already in bondage will be rendered more grievous and intolerable 
than ever.“ And, both in the memorial and the resolutions they 
direct their opposition against the measure proposed by govern- 
ment only so far as it may affect the article of sugar, the growth of 
slave labour. At present they are called upon to do no morc. 
Sugar, the prodnce of free-labour, from every quarter of the 
globe, they would encourage by fiscal regulations; and thus induce 
even those nations which recognise and sustain the system of 
slavery to abolish it from interested motives, if they cannot be 
prevailed upon to do so from a sense of justice. 

Such are the views embodied in the constitution of the society, 
set forth in the resolution of the General Convention, and repeated 
in the memorial and resolutions of the committee ; and from them 
they dare not recede, unless it can be shown, cither that they are 
morally wrong, or that they are a departure from the duty 
devolved upon them. The committee would add, that there is not 
a single individual of eminence, known asa leader of the abolition 
cause, but has expressed his cordial approbation of the views 
entertaincd by them on this deeply interesting and exciting subject. 

They wait calmly the time when the present excitement shall 
have passed away ; and confidently anticipate from their friends, 
not only the justification of their motives in the course they have 

ursued, but an approval of that course itself. 

It cannot be imagined for a moment, that the committce are 
insensible to the privations so extensively felt in the manufactur- 
ing districts. They are firm in the persuasion, that the welfare of 
the industrious clases of this country, the prosperity of the 
nation, and the freedom of the enslaved thronghout the world, 
are closely identified. In concluding these remarks, they repeat 
the language of their memorial addressed to Lord Melbourne, and 
of the circalar which accompanied the resolutions recently for- 
warded to their friends throughout the country. 

“The committee are far from being b to the principles of 
free-trade in their fair and legitimate application. They are not 
in favour of monopolies. Hence they are desirous of seeing the pro- 
duce of other countries raised by free-labour introduced into this. 
But they conceive that to admit the produce of slave-labour into 
the British market, on such favourable terms as those which, it is 
understood, have been proposed, would, under present circum- 
stances, give a bonus to slave-holders, supply a fearful impetus to 
the nefarious traffic in human beings, and consolidate a system of 
iniquity which has been branded with deserved infamy, by the 
people, the legislature, and the government of this country.’ 

In their circular they observe :— 

“The committee, in offering their strenuous opposition to the 

roposed reduction in the duty on sugar, are not to be regurded as 
inimical to the principles of free-trade combined with free-labour. 
A commerce with foreign countries in which such labour is em- 
loyed, founded upon the most liberal principles, they believe to 
be essential to the ultimate prosperity and stability of nations, to 
their advancement in civilization, morals, and religion; and to tlie 
promotion of peaceful and honourable relations among mankind,” 
On behalt of the committee. 
27, New Broad Street, London, J. H. Taznoorn, Secretary. 
May 13th, 1841. 


Having thus narrated the occurrences in their order, we shall 
proceed to make, briefly, such remarks as the occasion may seem 
to require. 

It seems to be doubted by some persons whether the proposed 
reduction of the duty on foreign sugar would have the effect of 
vating the bon of the Cuban and Brazilian slaves, and 

of consequently stimulating the slave-trade. Into this question 
we mean to enter presently ; but, as there is one aspect of the case 
to which we wish to advert previously, we must be permitted to 
assume for the moment the affirmative of it. We wish to ask, 
whether, taking it for granted that slavery and the slave-trade 
would be aggravated by the proposed reduction of duty, the com- 
mittee have adopted a course to he complained of. Have they 
violated the constitution, or departed from the principles of the 
society ? Would their course have been complained of, if it had 
not been adverse to a popular measure of the government, or if it 
had not been coincident with the excitement of corn-law repeal ? 
Would it have been complained of, if it had been taken at a time 
when the public was not agitated on a kindred question, or when 
there was no strife for political ascendancy? We are in pos- 


session of materials for answering these questions with posi- 
tivity. In the General Anti-slavery Convention a resolution 
was carried with absolute unanimity. to the effect that “the 
government ought on No accovxt to allow of the introduction of 
slave-grown sugar into the British marhet a resolution supported 
in person by some of the very abolitionists who now publish to the 
world a contrary opinion. There is evidence still more recent. 


Just six weeks ago there was published in the Anti-slavery Re- 
porter a memorial on this subject, which the Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee had adopted and presented to Lord Melbourne. Whether 


abolitionists throughout the country are in the habit of perusing 
our humble pages, we cannot positively affirm, but we suppose it 
robable that some of them saw this document. Did any oP them 
isapprove of it! None of them, at all events, wrote a line to say 
so ; and the committee have been left to su that their course 
in this instance, was as acceptable to their friends at large, as they 
have the happiness of knowing it has been in others. 

The inference, then, is obvious that no British abolitionists 
would have complained of the step whiclr the committce have 
taken, purely on its merits. e committee have incurred 
displeasure because they have not shaped their course by a 
to its political bearings. They have (it is said) been “ injudi- 
cious,” and “ ungenerous towards the ministry.” Now to all 
language of this lass the answer is, that the Anti-slavery Society 
has to do exclusively with questions of humanity and justice; and 
that it is bound, equally by its constituency and its constitution, 
never to modify its course by political considerations. It is to 
look at any matter affecting slavery and the slave-trade solely 
as affecting them; and has no right to ask whether a step they 
may take will either uphold a ministry or destroy it—will either 
consolidate monopoly or undermine it. Every body knows that 
it is on this principle only that the Anti-slavery Society can exist; 
consisting as it does, and as every benevolent society is entitled to 
do, of men of all partics—whigs and tories, monopolists and anti- 
monopolists—although no man is known as either in its affairs. If 
a different principle is to be introduced, and the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety is to become an appendage to a whig or any other 
ministry, it will be not only an absolute novelty, but 
a novelty at once destroying its glory, and terminating its 
existence. The committee may well be content, that the com- 
plaint against them is—not that they have slumbered at their 
while human suffering was likely to be auginented—not that they 
have thrown overboard their principles, or deviated from the 
course marked out for them by their constituency—but only that, 
when it was plainly their duty to speak, they refused to let 
political considerations reduce them to silence. 

It is said, however, (we are sure that those of our. friends who 
have lent themselves to this insinuation will speedily atone for it) 
that the committee have become political, that they have inten- 
tionally aided the opposition and the monopolists. This is much 
more easily asse than. proved. We distinctly deny it, and 
challenge the evidence, That one effect of the stand which the com- 
mittee have made may possibly be to embarrass—say even to dis- 
place the ministers, that another may be to prevent the breaking up 
of the corn monopoly, and that a third may be to favour the views of 
the West Indians, proves nothing to the purpose. The question 
relates to the intention of the Anti-slavery Committee. No doubt 
here is coincidence ; but is this coincidence a matter of accident or 
design! We affirm it to be purely a matter of accident, and we 
defy any one to produce evidence of the contrary. Can it even 
be said that the committee have chosen to express their sen- 
timents at a moment when they may have a political influ- 
ence? Quite the contrary. An intention to lower the duty 
on foreign sugar has been matter of rumour for the last 
twelve months, and the high prices of 1840 presented a reason 
of obvious force for entertaining the project. During the 
whole of this period, the attention of the committee was anxiously 
directed to the subject. It was hoped that the declining price of 
sugar had induced the abandonment of the intention ; but, at the 
beginning of March, the impression that it was still under the con- 
sideration of government became so strong, that it was felt nght 
to convey to them the opinion of the committee. This was done 
in the memorial already referred to. At that time ministers had 
not committed themselves by any announcement; still less had 
any intimation been given that the reduction on foreign sugar was 
to be part of a general plan of finance, and to be identified with 
the question of the corn duty, The introduction of this question 
took even the parliament itself by surprise; and the strongest 
asseverations on the pert of Lord John Russell have been neces- 
sary, to satisfy the House of Commons and the country that it 
was not the mere scheme of the moment—a trap for popularity. 
We assert a second time, that there is no proof whatever that the 
committee have wished to play into the hands of either the mono- 
polists, the tories, or the West Indians. We assert solemnly that 
they have not. If we are asked, what, then, the sentiments of the 
committee are on the existing political and commercial crisis, we 
say, as a committee they hove no sentiments at all. For aught 
we know, one may wish Lord Melbourne to be in, and another 
out; one may be for the corn laws, and another 5 them; 
one may be in favour of free trade, and another for protecting 
duties: but nothing can be known on these points in or by the Anti- 
slavery Committee. Joseph Sturge, William Allen, Samuel 
Gurney, Sir T. F. Buxton, Dr. Lushington, and other members of 
the committee, have opinions on both subjects ; and what they are 
may be easily learned by all who are anxious to know them. 
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So much we have said upon the supposi 
sake of the t—that the reduction of the duty on forei 
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slave-trade. We are aware that this is not universally admitted, 
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are to 
eaper than slave labour, and are taunted with an apparent 
unwillingness to trust it, we need bespeak only a moment's 
eonsideration. Abolitionists never have affirmed the superiority 
of free labour to slave labour under every variety of dissi 
5 eee e down ee 
eris paribus, in equal competition ur is cheaper 
slave labour. Thus we my, free labour in Jamaica will be 
cheaper than slave labour in Jamaica, and free labour in Cuba 
will be cheaper than alave labour in Cuba; but it antes another 
thing to say, that free labour in Jamaica will be cheaper than 
slave labour in Cuba. This may be true, and will be true if the 
conditions are similar ; but, if there be material inequalities, as of 
soil, quantity of labour, fiscal burdem, or other elements, it ma 
be otherwise. Now there is a wide difference of this kind 


between the British possessions in the West Indies, and the | lent} 


Spanish and Brazilian sugar plantations ; 80 that it is not the fact 
at the present moment that free labour in the British West Indies 
is cheaper than slave labour in Cuba and Brazil. This was dis- 
tinctly laid down by Mr. John Sturge, in his admirable paper 
read before the Convention, as appears from the following quota- 


tion: 


“ 8.— That the advantages of free- labour cultivation cannot be fairly 
tested or fully realized under a system of husbandry and general manage- 
ment which has grown up under the existence of slavery, and which is 
attended bya waste of human labour, that, but for monopoly prices 
must have absorbed all the profits of cultivation. That the unrestrict 
competition of free-labour in the cultivation of sugar would necessarily 
introduce a new system, by which the cost of production would be fur- 
ther diminished, and the fall of prices that must ensae would leave no 
Profit upon slave-grown sugar. 


Nothing tends to shake our conviction that free labour on the 
broad scale, as fast as it can be brought into fair rivalry, and in 
our own West Indies ultimately, will be cheaper than slave 
labour. But, if we are desired to leave these two elements to a 
competition wholly uureetricted at the present moment, we “y, 
give us u little time. Slave labour in Caba and Brazil can 
applied to the produce of sugar by the lash on the insiuni, and, 
by a system of wholesale murder, to any extent, This cannot be 
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[WEDNEspDay, 


coming to church; but when informed that this was a mistake, the effect 
I wrote a note to the poor people, 
xed for entering into a written agreement to attend church 
informing them that, if the Queen was made acquainted with such pro- 
ceedings, she would be perfectly ashamed of her servants. This note got 
into the hands of the clergyman, and was reported to the governor. 


was „ to what was expected. 


on the day 


Since then the friends there have been unmolested. 


We give publicity to this statement, in order that his Excellency, 
the lieutenant-governor of the Bahama islands (who seems to 
to the effect of poets); may know 


have a salutary sensibilit 
that his proceedings are observed. We beg to 
farther freaks of this class which it may ah 


to him her sentiments upon them. 


The British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committce have had the 
pleasure of receiving from Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian 
ambassador to the British court, the following announcement of 
his Majesty, the Emperor of 


the favourable acceptance by 
Austria, of the address of the General Anti-slavery Convention. 


Chandoe House, May 2nd, 1841. 


Srr—I have the honour of acquainting vou, that His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria has been pleased to accept the address 
which the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society confided to 
my care, in the month of February last. 

At the same time I feel great satisfaction in expressing to this 
highly philanthropic society, His Majesty's thanks, as well as the 
assurance that the wishes contained in the above-mentioned ad- 
dress, have already been anticipated ; negotiations for the purpose 
of concluding a treaty for the speedy abolition of the slave-trade 
having been going on between the great powers for some time, the 
result of which 1s anxiously expected by His Imperial Majesty, 
who takes a lively intercst in the success of an undertaking 
which will put an end toa practice so discreditable to mankind. 

I avail myself of this opportunity, to offer you sir, the assu- 
rance of my distinguished consideration. 


(Signed, ) EstTRRHAZY. 
J. I. Tredgold, Esq. 


1 


Tue meeting of the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association has 
been held. The attendance was unusually numerous, the share- 
holders present being estimated variously at from 120 to 200: 
but, alas! the spirit of justice and humanity was not among 
them. In their report, after adverting to the state of the concern 
(which, to say the truth, is bad enough), the Directors “ entered 
at very great length,” says the Mining Journal, “into the 
question of emancipating the slaves belonging to the company. 


The report expressed the surprise of the directors at the late period 
at which the requisitionists had come forward, acquainted as they must 
have been, since their connexion with the company, with the employment 
of slaves, allusion being constantly made in their reports to the number 
of slaves, &c., at Gongo Soco ; the directors came candidly before the pro- 
prietors at all their meetings, at which any shareholder was privileged to 
ask questions. Allusion was then made to Captain Lyon’s letter, in the 
eighth report, on the ameliorated condition of their slaves; and, in 1830, 
the measure of emancipation was seriously entertained by the directors, 
for the children upon arriving at the age of twenty-one, and in 1833, for 
the emancipation of all gradually; but, the results having been by no 
means satisfactory as regards the adults, the measure was suspended— 
the children, however, being entitled to emancipation at the age of 
twenty-one. 

A letter from a friend of the directors was then read, which went 
into detail of the condition of the slaves, showing their comparative state 
of terrestrial felicity ascompared with that of the English working classes. 
—Another letter, from Mr. Lewis Bowen, who was for upwards of three 
years medical officer to the Cocaes Company, was also read, in refutation 
of some articles which had appeared in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, but 
which appeared to us so highly coloured that extracts would be use- 
less.— Then followed a letter from the directors to the superintendent, 
pledging themselves in a measure that slavery was not to be interminable, 
and also with some plan for the encouragement of education; in April, 
1837, it endeavoured to establish, under their respected pastor, aschool, 
but, it being looked upon with a jealous eye by the government, a native 
priest was appointed to superintend the establishment.—The treatment 
of the slaves, from the report, appeared to be of the mildest character, 
and the hours of Jabour short, and the salubrity of the district, as well as 
the good ventilation of the mines, beyond question. It concluded with 
the declaration of the directors, that, in their opinion, emancipation was 
impracticable; as to obtaining free-labour it was out of the question, and 
supplying workmen from this country was attended with too great an ex- 
pense ; and, further, that, if the present system was not continued, the 
mines must be abandoned; they were equally anxious as the requisionists 
could possibly be for the improvement of the condition of the negros, 
both as to theireducation and personal comforts, and the measures already 
taken would be strictly followed up. 

The Chairman then put the resolution — That the report be received 
and adopted.’ 

Mr. George Thomas (a “friend,” but not the secretary) inquired, 
if the resolution was carried, whether it would preclude his making 
any observation; and, on being answered in the affirmative, he stated it 
to be his intention to move an amenilment on the resolution; the object 
of his amendment was the emancipation of the slaves, and the security of 
future freedom. He assured the meeting, that, when he became a share- 
holder, he was ignorant of the fact of slaves being employed, and he 
wishel to know how persons, not seeing the directors’ reports, could be 

acquainted with that fact; through the instrumentality of Samuel War- 
ing their condition had been ascertained, and, at the instigation of some 


informed of any 
ease his Excellency to 
enact; and we engage that, if they are repeated, his most gra- 
cious mistress, the Queen, shall have an opportunity of conveying 


well-disposed persons, the directors had made the efforts alluded to in the 
report. He then read some tedious extracts from the Anti Re- 
porter, which tended to raise the directors and the condition of their 
slaves in the estimation of all the proprietors present. 

Mr. Goldsmid said, that the proprietor was occupying so much of 
their time, and reading publications, that he wished to know the point 
which the worthy proprietor was driving at ?—Mr. Thomas (after having 
finished the extract) stated, that the improvements commenced had re- 
trograded, the directors having neglected to advance, or follow them up 
by further measures, and, in his opinion, there was no safety but in 
entire emancipation. The government of Brazil afforded facility rather 
than throwing obstacles in the way of the granting that boon, which he 
considered it the duty of every man to perform who had it in his r, 
and which, if the proprietors refused, must rest on their own shoulders. 

Mr. J. L. Goldsmid said, he would trespass for a moment on their 
attention; he had had the honour of co-operating with members of the 
Society of Friends in several measures, but in this instance he could not 
advocate the emancipation of some 300 or 400 slaves, in a country with a 
slave population of 1,500,000 ; and thought that, by setting an example 
of humanity and kindness, greater beneficial results would arise than by 
the adoption of the recommendation of the requisitionists. He hoped 
the worthy proprietor would withdraw his amendment, and leave it in the 
hands of the directors, as they were pledged, in a measure, to carry out to 
the fullest extent everything that could be done for the improvement of 
their condition. He said he was the proprietor of seventy-five shares 
only—what was that? he would give ten times the number to carry the 
great measure of the abolition of slavery in the Brazilian empire, if such 
could be possibly effected. 

Mr. R. Fry, (of Bristol) said, he would offer no apology for occupy- 
ing their attention; he came there to perform aduty which he considered 
imperative—to oppose a system which the government of this country 
had denounced, and to relieve his conscience by performing that duty to 
the best of his power.—A Shareholder—Have you sold any shares ?— Mr. 
Fry replied that he had not, and would not—he would retain them to 
endeavour to carry his views. 

A great number of shareholders were leaving the room, when the 
Chairman requested them not to leave, as he wished whatever was de- 
cided on to be carried with a large majority.—Mr. Ray said, that much of 
their time had been occupied by extracts from the Anti-Slarery Reporter, 
a publication he was quite unacquainted with; he expressed his surprise 
that any member of the Society of Friends should have, in ignorance, 
become connected with companies who were the proprietors of slaves, as 
they were generally celebrated for a thirst after knowledge. Let the So- 
ciety of Friends buy up the concern, he should be happy to dispose of his 
interest, and no doubt others would be the same, and then they might 
carry out their own views. 

The Chairman then put the resolution to the meeting, after which the 
amendment, when there appeared for the amendment six; the original 
resolution was, thereupon, declared to be carried.— Thanks were then 
voted to the Chairman, and the meeting separated.—The number of pro- 
prietors present was upwards of 120.“ 


We are indebted to the Mining Journal for these particulars of 
the proceedings, and shall proceed to make upon them one or two 
remarks. | 

In the first place, we must acknowledge, with due thanks, the 
notice taken of the Anti-Slavery Reporter on the occasion. Mr. 
Thomas, it appears, read some tedious extracts” from our 
columns, “ which tended to raise the Directors, and the condition 
of their slaves, in the estimation of all the proprietors present.” 
What extracts these were we are not informed; but we are sure 
that, if they had the effect described, they could not have been at 
all“ tedious,” at least to the Directors. That they were tedious 
to so impatient a meeting we have no doubt; and this is proof 
sufficient of their power to condemn a course which the Company 
was resolved to pursue. 

The Directors also honoured us with a notice. They read a 
letter from Mr. Lewis Bowen, “a friend” of theirs, in refutation 
of some articles which have appeared in our columns. This, of 
course, was not at all tedious; it was only incredible. 
reporter of the Mining Journal significantly says, it “ appeared 
to us so highly coloured that extracts would be useless.” 

Of the report of the Directors we shall be able to take some 
further notice hereafter, if (as we presume) it shall be printed as 
it was read at the meeting. The gist of it is, that, if slaves 
were set free, the mines must be abandoned—~s mere 
(although, by the way, the result is likely enough to take place 
whether the slaves are liberated or not) which is not one whit 
better than our assertion to the contrary, and which only affirms 
that the N should not do their duty, because it is con- 
trary to their interest! Just so the old slave-owners talked about 
their sugar estates ; and now the whole posse of them make the 
welkin ring with the praises of emancipation as a source of wealth 
and prosperity. 

So it was, however, that, out of so a company of English 
en of all ranks, ONLY SEVEN held up their hands for the 
iberation of the slaves! Hear it, Britain! Hear it, all nations! 
While British philanthropy and justice, thus signally dishonoured, 
shed bitter tears. 

Mr. Thomas and his coadjutors are deserving of the highest 
commendation, and have so far done their duty nobly. But we 
are sure that they will feel they have not done all their 
duty, and that they will not shrink from the exertions which are 
still demanded at their hands. 


Mavarrivs.—A Circular has been just addressed by the Go- 
vernor to the Planters of the different districts of the Island, apprizing 
them that the Block is no longer to bo made use of among them as a 
means of repressing or punishment for the blacks, and directing the im- 
mediate destruction of any of those instruments which may yet remain 
upon the Estates.—Cerneen. 


May 19, 1841,] 
Poetry. 


HAYDON’S PICTURE OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION. 


There is the soul of poetry in art, 
Where nature guides the pencil, and her forms, 
Noble and matchles, glow upon the scene. 

O! who can look upon that lofty work, 

Simple, yet grand, and chaste, yet beautiful, 
Where genius towers and triumphs in her might, 
And not be stirr'd by feelings strong and deep! 
There venerable age and ardent youth, 

And manly grace and female loveliness, 

Attracted by one common object, meet :— l 
Strangers, yet friends, they meet from every clime. 
The swarthy sons of Afric’s burning zone, 

The slave of yesterday, unfetter d, free, 

Exulting in his freedom, long withheld. 

The polished sons of Pore classic shores ; 
Those of the western world, whose pilgrim sires 
Left their dear homes, for conscience and for God. 
And those from utmost Ind and from the Isles, 
Which stud, like gems, the Atlantean deep. 

They met at freedom’s loud and trumpet call, 

But not to wield the sword against the foe ! 

The lofty brow where reason sits enthron'd, 

The eye that beams divine philanthropy, 

The heart full fraught with love of haman kind, 
Proclaim them peaceful, though of high resolve. 
They meet in sympathy with human woe; 

They come to pour the wine, the balm, the oil, 
Into the 5 wounds oppression makes; 

To plead the suff'rers cause, himself though dumb; 
To raise the abject, and subdue the proud, 

By weapons of celestial proof and power, 

Or speak, in thunder tones, the oppressor’s doom ; 
To stand between the tyrant and his prey ; 

And bid the Afric mother weep no more 

The loss of children slaughtered or enslav’d. 

This was their end, sublimely great and good ! 

For this they met in council and in prayer ; 
Copied their great exemplar in his deeds, 

And sought his blessing on their high emprize. 


MORE TIDINGS FROM CUBA. 


A sxconp letter has just been received at the Anti-slavery office 

from our valued correspondent in this island. The document 

forwarded with it is extremely interesting and important. 
Havana, 8th April, 1841. 

Sm have the honour to hand you enclosed, a translation of a 
memorial presented to the new captain general, Don Geronimo 
Valdez, which bears the signatures of the most enlightened and 
philanthropic natives of the country. This document carries with 
it, in the truth of its assertions and the bold energy of its argu- 
ments, the proof of the progress of civilization in this island; and I 
cannot deny myself the satisfaction of felicitating the friends of 
African freedom on a proceeding so favourable to our cause. 

Notwithstanding the fair promises of General Valdez, (vor, et 
vrœterea nihil,) slavers under the Portuguese flag continue to be 
fitted out here for the coast of Africa, from whence they are daily 
arriving with new victims. A few days ago, a splendid vessel be- 
longing to a Mr. Forcade, of this city, so often denounced in the 
par iamentary papers, left the port on her slave-trading expedition. 

he day after her departure she was chased back by her Majesty’s 
cruizer Rover, Captain Symonds, (the active and intelligent son 
of the surveyor-general of the navy,) who unfortunately could not 
catch her, restrained, no doubt, by the fear of giving offence if he 
followed her into the harbour, where she now rides at anchor with 
insulting impunity, under the protection of Spanish philanthropy, 
until a safe opportunity presents itself for her to go to sea again. 

I most humbly leave to call your particular attention to a 
rumour now afloat in this city, alarming in the extreme to the 
enlightened natives, as well as to the friends of African freedom. 
It is said that the British consul, Mr. Turnbull, is to be recalled, 
at the immediate request of the philanthropic captain-general, 
Valdez, through the mediam of his 1 in Spain. Such 
a circumstance, if it should prove to be true, will be a death- blow 
to our hopes in this part of the world. I, therefore, in the name 
of many of the most distinguished gentlemen of the place, who, if 
they.dared, in consistency with their own personal safety under 
this yoke of despotism, would accompany their names—in the 
name of hundreds of thousands of African victims, daily sacrificed 
8 n in behalf of the glorious cause of African 

om, implore that you will submit to your society the probabi- 
117 of such an event, and urge them to use every effort to support 

„Turnbull in the office which he now holds in this city, and 
which he fills with honour to himself, ser bagel to his fellow man. 
No 9 dares to be his diiy a e re resentative of his 
country, can ever be liked here ; and there can be no rp 
of Mr, Tarnbull’s value, than the circumstance of tis being ad- 
mired and ed by all the enlightened and philanthropic 
natives, whilst, on the contrary, he is disliked and opposed by 
government of the island. 

Let us examine into the causes of offence, and we shall find that 
the removal of Mr. Turnbull will yield a decided victory to our 
greatest enemies. Free subjects of her Majesty Lave been stolen 
at Jamaica, brought to this country, and sold into slavery :—Mr. 
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Turnbull, it is said, has demanded them. This is the first cause 
of offence. 

All the emancipated Africans who have been landed in this 
island, and placed under the immediate care of the government, 
are subj to the very worst of slavery ; themselves, as well as 
their free-born children, are sold, and the price is deposited in the 
treasury of the marine department :—Mr. Turnbull has ed 
to the first authority of the country in their behalf. This is the 
second cause of offence. 

The free subjects of her Majesty of African descent arriving 
here in British ships, are taken to a public prison, there con- 
fined, starved, and beaten, without redress :—Mr. Turnbull bas 
5 with the government. This is the third cause of 
offence. 

British ships arriving here are subjected to the delay, trouble, 
and expense, caused by the capricious execution of unreasonable 
quarantine and other port lations, which are put in force with 

i rigour against British vessels 5 from our 
emancipated colonies:— Mr. Turnbull has applied for a repeal, 
This is the fourth cause of offence. i 

Mr. Turnbull is known to be a n whose philanthropic 
principles constitute him the friend of man, which he proves him- 
self to be on every occasion; such principles are in direct 
opposition to the policy observed in this island, where only abeo- 
lute despotism and sordid self-interest are the predominant 
features of the government. 

These are the only grounds of offence of which I have been 
able to obtain any knowledge ; and these, I humbly submit, are 
so far from being sufficient to cause his removal, that his just 
demands ought to be supportéd by her Majesty’s government, not 
only by diplomatic reasoning, but by the voice of our cannon. 
Can it be presumed that the British nation, after the immense 
sacrifice she has made to abolish slavery for ever from her domi- 
nions, after having emancipated the unfortunate (but not 
unworthy) descendants of African victims, shall now r them 
to be stolen from their home and friends, and again made slaves of 
in a foreign land? Shall procrastination, on the part of those 
whose sacred duty it is to yield up forthwith the free subjects of 
her Majesty, thus cruelly held in bondage in defiance of all laws 
both human and divine, be tolerated! Shall the innocent 
coloured man, as loyal a subject as the white Englishman, be 
treated with contumely, imprisoned, wounded, and ot ise mal- 
treated by a friendly power, merely because the curl of his 
hair or the colour of his skin has caused some fantastic man in 
authority to conjure up some imaginary shadow of fear to his 

rejudice, and no attempt be made to seek for redress! Shall a 
hiach of faith, which tends to augment the sufferings of those 
unfortunate persons committed by treaty to the care and protec- 
tion of this government by the British nation, be looked upor 
with cool indi nce ? o! Forbid it, heaven! Why, then, 
in justice to man, to humanity, and to the great cause of African 
freedom, the representative of his country, who dares to do his 
duty, must and will be supported by his government. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


[The following is the Memorial referred to above.] 
TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT, GOVERNOR, AND CAPTAIN- 


GENERAL, 

The subscribers, inhabitants of this city, proprietors of Urban 
and Reveal estates, approach your Excellency with the most 
profound respect, in virtue of the invitation addressed to this 
vicinity, in the proclamation which was published on the oceasion 
of your assuming the government of this island ; respectfull 
declaring that one of the penaa efforts, if not the greatest an 
most urgent, required from its chief by its actual situation, is an 
energetic and irrevocable provision for thé perpetual suppression 
of the contraband traffic in slaves from Africa. 

The memorialists, who are intimately acquainted with the 
material interests of Cuba in all their details, and with the best 
mode of preserving and securing them in the distressing crisis in 
which the island is involved, are deeply convinced that the only 
means of arresting the storm with which they are threatened is 
to be found in what they have recommended to your Excellency’a 
superior discretion. e two most respectable corporations in 
Havana, viz., the most excellent and most illustrious Ayunta- 
miento, and the royal Junta de Fomento, are of the same opinion, 
and have thus addressed themselves to the provisional regency of 
the kingdom, with reasons and arguments worthy of all consideraa 
tion, 

The slave-trade is the sole 7 00 aune cause of 2 80 e 
with which the in ing agricultural and comme prosperit 
of this island is regarded by all-powerful England ; and that trade 

nt motive for its having e the target for 


which has excited the philanthropic sus- 
ting, in books, 

in legislative 
emselves to the cabinet, in order 
that ours may be required, at any price, to consent to the perform- 


of our treaties. 
ft is for the sake of the suppression of the slave-trade that the 
British government has 80 recognised the independence of 
the neighbouring republic of Hayti, from whence we are exposed 
toa d of (committed with perfect impunity) which 
it horrifies the imagination to conceive. 
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It is on account of the slave-trade that two active and center- | succeed in accomplishing their correction. Already, in the cen- 


p envoys of the British and Foreign society, established in | tral portion of the island, the glorious career of 
ndon for the destruction of slavery wherever it is to be found, | form has been 1 by a son of our industrious 


have presented theinselves in Spain, without any disguise, and to 
the imminent peril of our tranquillity, for the general emancipa- 
tion of our slaves ; and we are already aware that in Madrid they 
have met with a very favourable reception, as they tell us them- 
selves, and as is to be inferred from the articles which have 
appeared, without any impediment, in the metropolitan press, on 
a question, the mere agitation of which in public has opened the 
door to the most serious calamities. 

It is by the slave-trade that the number of our natural enemies 
within the island is daily increased since, according to the sta- 
tistical information contained in the Strangers Guide tor Havana of 
the present year, they now amount to 660,000 persons of colour, or 
about 60 per cent. of the whole population, Jeaving only about 40 

er cent. of the whites. In the year 1775, the coloured inhabitants 

ormed no more than 36 pe cent of the general population; 80 
that, since that period, the whites have proportionally and pro- 
gressively decreased tu the extreme point in which they now ap- 
pear, while the negros have gained the relative ascendancy. It ap- 

ears, therefore, as the result of that providential law deducible 

rom these statistical facts, that the increase of the servile is destined 
to prejudice the increase of the dominant race. Such has been the 
result observed by able staticians in the other West India islands, 
and in the empire of Brazil, from whence the celebrated Humboldt 
and de Tocqueville have drawn the most disconsolate horoscope 
of the future fate of the white inhabitants of other countries 
similarly situated. 

And it is the slave-trade which is the efficient cause of this 
melancholy phenomenon. It is on account of the slave-trade 
that the immigration of Europeans has not been increased, as for 
our future welfare it ought to have been, under the written pro- 
visions of the Royal Cedula of the 21st September, 1817, under 
the contribution of 4 per cent. imposed for its increase on the ex- 
pas of judicial proceedings, and under the committee established 

or promoting it. 

During the quinquennial period from 1835 to 1839, there 
entered 35,203 white passengers at the port of Iavana, where 
they generally arrive, one half of whom, as mere travellers, would 
probably not remain. During the same period, there were landed 
on the coast of this western department only, the moderately 
estimated number of 63,055 negros from Africa. Hence it follows, 
that, iť future events should proceed in the same career, we shall 
be compelled in a very tew years to lament, without the means of 
redress, the disastrous and inevitable consequences, which, thanks 
to our own apathy and incomprehensible want of foresight, seem 
destined to overwhelm us. 

And this, most excellent sir, is not all. Let us cast a glance 
only over the countries which surround us. The firmest mind 
well_tremble to contemplate the dense mass of negros which 
so horribly obscure our holzon. Nine hundred thousand are to 
be found to the eastward, in the military republic of Hayti, with 
disciplined armies, and holding at their disposal the whole means 
of transport which Great Britain has to give. To the south there 
are four hundred thousand in Jamaica, who wait only the signal 
of their proud liberators to fly to the rescue in our eastern 
mountains. Twelve thousand, at least, are scattered over 
the Bahama archipelago and islands in our immediate 
neighbourhood, where as many more have been placed by 
British policy, from the captures which have been made at 
their expense of the trade to this island. And, setting aside the 
condition of the slaves of the French West Indies, which are now 
on the eve of emancipation ; let us turn our eyes towards the 
north, in the direction of the capes of Florida, and the ports of 
Louisiana, Georgia, and the Carolinas, which place us almost in 
contact with the continent, where nearly three millions of negros 
are presented to us—a number so immense as to excite alarm, not 
in Cuba only, but throughout the whole American confederation, 
whose very heart is sooner or later to be, in consequence, convul- 
sively agitated and devoured. Sad to us will be the day when 
this event occurs, if we do not prepare ovrselves deliberately in 
due time, nay, this very day, for the tremendous explosion. 

This is so urgent, most excellent sir, that, although it were 
certain (as many crroncously suppose) that the advance of our 
agriculture would be paralyzed without the aid of negro labour, 
we ought immediately to prefer to live in poverty with security, 
rather than, with blind cupidity, aspire to seize a rich harvest for 
a single year, and expose ourselves the next to lose not only this, 
but all that has preceded it, together with the soil, the machinery, 
and the whole territory of the island, in one general insurrection 
of the negros—so easily stirred up and inflamed by cunning 
emissaries, und fed in our very fields by those elements of com. 
bustion which will be thrown upon the fire, from the great centres 
of rebellion which surround us on every side. 

But, fortunately for the island of Cuba, for its present in- 
habitants, and for the interests of the mother country, it has not 
been condemned by heaven, nor by the stern law of nature, to 
the necessity of cultivating its tertile soil by the sweat of African 
brows. This was the notion entertained in a former age, when 
the most fatal errors were regarded as axioms; but, for men of 
the present day, it is a duty to correct the economical and social 
mistakes of our ancestors, and, guided by the light of experience, 
and by the prodigions progress which human reason has made in 
these latter tunes m all branches of knowledge, we shall doubtless 


ricultural re- 
atalonia. He, 
however, and all who follow his excellent example, must expect 
to have to struggle for some time to come with the innumerable 
obstacles which habit, prejudice, bad faith, and, above all, the 
deleterious influence of the slave-trade, will oppose to them ; for 
it is in that traffic alone that we are to seek for the origin of all 
the evils by which we are assailed. 

It is for this reason that the memorialists beseech your Excel- 
lency to take what they have stated into consideration; not to 
offend your Excellency’s high intelligence, nor to anticipate what 
your prudence will dictate in the important affairs to which this 
memorial refers. ‘They look with confidence in the result to the 
illustrious chief by whom they are now governed, to whom is re- 
served the unfading honour of snatching this precious relic of the 
Spanish Indies from the precipice whose brink it overlooks. 


BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE VIDEO. 


Tue agitation of this territory is proving favourable to the 
cause of negro es Whaat General Rosas, the governor 
of the Argentine republic, has liberated all the slaves under 
his government ; ad being about to invade the oriental 
state, of which Monte Video is the capital, he has pro- 
claimed his intention of liberating the slaves in every part 
which shall be occupied by his arms. The following is an extract 
of uletter from Monte Video, dated February 9th, quoted in the 
Jornal do Commercio, a Rio Janciro paper, of the 3rd of March, 
1841. 

“We know that the government dispatched a circular to the 
foreign residents, that tliey miglit intimate to the subjects of their 
respective nations, that their slaves should be removed within a 
certain period, because Rosas gives liberty to the slaves of the 
territory which he occupies ; and the oriental government (i. e. 
the government of Monte Video) is obliged to anticipate this, by 
arming all those that are in its territory. 

In the Jornal of the 9th of March we have the following, in 
another letter from Monte Video, dated the 22nd February, in 
reference to tlie above subject. 

“In the last circular to the foreign consuls, it was announced 
to them that, Rosas being accustomed to give liberty to the slaves 
of the territories which he occupies with his arms, and the 
oriental state being threatened with an invasion by him, 
perhaps the government would see itself obliged to take pre- 
ventive measures against this evil; and that, in consequence, the 
consuls should announce to the subjects of their respective 
nations, that within a given period they should be able to 
remove their slaves. The consuls agreed, that the expor- 
tution of the slaves was difficult, and almost unanimously 
were of opinion, that, not being able, under existing treaties be- 
tween the different powers of ehaiten doni, to make shipments of 
sucha number of negro slaves as would be necessary, in case of the 
foreigners exporting their slaves, the government should liberate 
them, indemnifying their masters. From the opinion of the other 
consuls, Mr. Hood the British consul, dissented ; and said that 
the slaves of the English could not be liberated without their 
masters heing previously indemnified for the price for which they 
hought them, and without paying them also for the damage, and 
the services of which emancipation would deprive them ; or what, 
in literal terms, meant, that in no case the slaves of the Fnglish 
could be liberated. Such is the philanthropy of Mr. Hood! 

“ The government, with the consent of the rmanent commis- 
sion, resolved that it would ransom one-half from slavery. This 
measure is weak and incomplete. In these cases nothing should 
be done by halves. This step will, however, not be taken, in case 
the liberating armies (i. e. the armies of the oriental state) should 
recover what they have lost in the interior Argentine provinces 5 
on th: other hand, be assured, that, in case of a powerful invasion, 
“all the slaves will be emancipated.” We find from the same 

apers, that General Ribera, the president of the oriental state, 
iad already liberated his slaves; and that he had suddenly ap- 
peared at Monte Video, to quicken (as it was rumonred) the pro- 
ceedings of the cabinec on the emancipation of all. 

This letter further informs us that “the English consul, Hood, 
sets out to-day (22nd February) for England, on temporary leave 
of absence.“ He is now, therefore, most probably in this country. 

Mr. Hood is not the only functionary who does his best to hinder 
the cause of justice and humanity. The judge ot the mixed com- 
mission court at Rio de Janeiro, Sir George Jackson, threw 80 
many obstacles in the way of the condemnation of the vessels 
seized in consequence of their being equipped for the slave-trade, 
that it became necessary to send the vessels over to the Cape of 
Good Hope, to be tried by the admiralty court there. By this 
means great prejudice was done to the service, a number of prize 
crews being taken off the station, and one of the squadron being 
obliged to be sent over to bring them back ; thereby affording 
increased facility to the slavery to run their cargoes during her 
absence, which could not occupy (under favou able circunistances 
less than three months. 
has been seized as & 
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A Bremen snip, the Julia St. Edward, 
suspected sla er on the coa-t of Af. ica, by the En ish brig Persian, 
sent home. Th.s ha- cau ed a grea. reusatton at Bremen.—Han 


paper. 


M ay 19, 1841:] 


THS COMMERCE OF BRITISH INDIA, VIEWED IN 
ITS PROBABLE INFLUENCE ON THE SLAVE PRO- 
DUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY AN AMERICAN, 


We know nothing of the author of the following remarks. The 
ve come to us through the Post-office, printed, but not published. 
We think them highly worthy of publication, and therefore give 
them a place in tlie columns of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. | 


The present condition of the commerce of Great Britain with the Fast 
India Company's possessions, and its probable influence on the slave pro- 
perty, and products of our southern states, is a subject at this time of the 
most serious and interesting character ; and to all who are connected with 
the great staples of cotton, rice, and sugar, should be one of diligent and 
careful investigation. It is clear, from the great increase in the amount 
of East India imports within the last ten years, that they have begun to 
exercise an important influence on the prices of these articles in the Eng- 
lish markets; and if they go on increasing in the same ratio for the next 
ten years, our commerce with Great Britain must be materially affected. 
Since the year 1836 (when the duties on East and West India sugar were 
qgualized ), the importation of sugar from British India has almost doubled, 
and it is the same with the articles of coffee, and cotton. Rice is also 
another article of increasing consumption and of improving quality, and is 
now seen for sale side by side in the grocer’s window, with that from 
Carolina—the former at 3d. the latter at 5d. a pound. As to tobacco the 
present amount of importation from India is small; arising no doubt from 
the want of proper management in the preparation for the Lome market, 
and skill and knowledge in the cultivators. 

The two subjects connected with India, which now engross the atten- 
tion of the people of Britain, are of a double character and opposite points. 
India wants from England justice and righteous protection, and a fair 
acknowledgment of her claims, as an integral part of the British Empire. 
England wants from India raw materials for her manufactories, and the 
luxuries of coffee, sugar, and tobacco, for her artizans and labourers ; and 
most of all, she wants an extensive market for her numerous wares and 
fabrics, which she can produce cheaper than any other country. These two 
different points of one great national question, have now become the sub- 
jects of discussion by the philanthropists on the one side, and the mer- 
chants and manufacturers on the other. Both are working for the attain- 
ment of their separate objects, at different ends of the same chain. The 
one will civilize India by justice and religion—the other by unfettered 
commerce and an improved agriculture. Who would dare to say thut these 
are things which the southern people should pass by carelessly and heed- 
lessly, and not prepare themselves to meet the coming change! 

British India comprises a tract of country almost as large as the entire 
settled parts of the United States, and extensive enough to supply the 
whole of the present demand in England for cotton, rice, sugar, cottee, and 
tobacco. A glance at the situation of the Fast India Company's territory, 
is sufficient to convince any one that these are no vague assertions ; and 
that causes many of which have ceased to operate, are the reasons of the 
small proportion of East Indian articles, which have been able to compete 
with the same materials from our slave states, in the English market; and 
not from the want of a capacity of production in the soil of India, or from 
the quantity of land, or the price and amount of labour. 

Montgomery Martin says, in bis history of the British colonies—" Tha 
British PoR in India are rich to overflowing with every product of 
vegetable life, which an all-wise and ever beneficent Providence could 
bestow, to gratify the sight, and contribute to the happiness of his cren- 
tares.” Professor Royle, of King's College, says—“ In the peninsula of 
India and in the neighbouring island of Ceylon we have a climate 
capable of producing cinnamon, cassia, pepper, &c. The coffee grown on 
the Malabar coast is of so superior 8 quality, as to be taken to Arabia and 
re-exported as Mocha coffee. The ‘Tinnevelly senna brings the highest 
price in the London market. The common potatoe has been introduced 
Into almost every part of India with great success, and benefit to the 
people. The continent every where produces indigo, cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, and opium. The first, hardly of any note as an Indian product 
thirty years ago, is now imported in the largest quantities into England ; 
the cotton is indigenous to India; many prévinces seem peculiarly adapted 
for its culture, particularly Malwa, und those to the north-west. The 
tobacco brought home by Dr. Wallach was pronounced by competent 
judges to be equal to the best from America. The quantity grown in 
India is enormous ; every class, high and low use it, and if the duty on 
it were reduced in England, the different soils of India would afford an 
infinite variety of that fascinating weed for tho British market. Very rich 
lands produce about 160 Ibs. per acre of green leaf: excellent Havana 
tobacco is grown in Guzerat, Boglinpoor, Bundlecund, &c.: and some 
from the Irawaddy territories has been reported by the brokers in London, 
as equal to the best American. The want of proper attention in the curin 

been a great obstacle to its arriving in a marketable state in England, 
after a long East India voyage. Experiments are now making at Bombay 
in the curing process.” . ` 

“ The sugar-cane is cultivated in every part of India,” says Royle, “ but 
the quality has hitherto been poor : lately, however, a manufactory has 
been established in Burdiwan ; a new mine opened in the Burdiwan coal 
formation, and very superior specimens of sugar sent Lome.” Sugar,“ 
Martin states, (e may be cultivated in India in sufficient quantities to supply 
the whole world ; its production at present is immense, as it forms an in- 
gredient in almost every article of food or drink used by the Hindoos ; 
and where the manufacture is attended to, the grain is as large and as hand- 
some as that from Demerara. The soil and climate of the three presi- 
dencies are peculiarly suited to the production of this essential nourist- 
ment to man. The small quantity of sugar which British India now (1834) 
sends to England, notwithstanding that in the former country (India) it is 
exceeded only by rice in consumption, is 76,613 cwts. ‘ If,” says a writer 
in the Wexford Independent, “we do thorough justice to India, we could 
5 th 5 vast and favoured regions the product of free cultivation, 
ieee the essing end full it a of the Indian labourer—more than 
By consumption of ali the sugar we import, and more than all the 
ot ihs 85 to us from the slave states of North America.” ‘The valley 
of „ ye Secretary T revellyan, “ is a tract of alluvial country, 
ales ak inary fertility, about 1000 miles long, and from 150 to 300 

3 abroad, and is capable of producing sufficient sugar for the con- 
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sumption of the whole world.“ This valley is densely populated,“ aud 
might be given up entirely to the growth of sugar, indigo, tobacco, cotton, 
and other valuable productions, getting its grain and provisions from the 
neighbouring provinces.” To prove that the assertions of these have a 
good foundation, we have only to look into the government tables, and we 
shall see, that the importation of sugar from India has almost trebled since 
1631. A late number (November, 1840) of the Calcutta Friend of 
India states“ that the cultivation of sugar has extended amazingly since 
the duties were equalized in 1636; sugar meets the eye every where in 
Calcutta, and were it not for the scarcity of sbipping (which is now em- 
ployed in transporting soldiers to China) we should be able to send double 
the quantity that was sent last year to Encland.” Another paper remarks 
“ the exports of the year (1840) will probably reach 54,000 tons,” and 
that“ the public mind, both native and European, continues to bo abd 
attracted towards the cultivation and manufacture of sugar.” ‘The Glad- 
stones of Liverpool, have lately sold their property in Demerara a an 
enormous price though), and bought large quantities of land in India tor 
the cultivation of sugar and cotton. J have no doubt, said Zachary 
Macaulay, “that sugar could be produced in India profitably at a penny a 
ound. “I have received,” the venerable Thomas Clarkson remarks, 
information lately (1814) from India of the new and extensive cultivation 
going on there, of sugar, cotton, &. 5 

But to come to figures. We learn from the custom-housge returns, that 
in 1831 the exports of sugar from India to England were about 60,000 
cwts.—in 1836, 152,163 cwts.—in 1839, 519,126 cwts.—and in 1840, 
nearly 600, 000 cwts. In the Gazettee prices towards the end of the first 
quarter of 1841, we find that the increased quantity of Indian sugar in 
the London market, brought the price down 108. on the cwt.. In the 
year 1834, the price was 61s. to 6lis., and in 1840, 568. to 87s., some 
qualities selling as bigh as the best West India. In 1835, there were 
35,000 boxes and bags imported into Liverpool, and in 1859, 92.000 of 
the same packages. ' 

The next and most important article, and one that enters more 
into competition with our slave-produce than any other, is cotton— 
and here we come to a question of most serious and grave import. Shall 
we or shall we not be able to compete with India in the production of 
this valuable staple, when she receives from England her full measure of 
justice and good government? and the people of that country are disposed 
to give tbem to her, which is evidenced by the interest taken in the sub- 
ject, in and out of parliament this year, and even by the members ot the 
government itself! 

That we have some real grounds for asserting that India is able to com- 
pete with us in the cultivation of cotton, and that of all qualities, the 
writer of this has endeavoured to show, by a few substantial facts of recent 
date. Itis high time for the people of the south seriously to set about the 
investigation of the subject; and to ask themselves the question, whether 
slave-labour, at thirty-one cents a day, (three slaves doing the work of one 
free man— a common proverb in slave-countries) with all its concomitant 
evils and vexations, is equal to free labour in the East Indies, at twelve 
cents a day; a large supply of labour, and any quantity of unoccupied 
land for the purpose ; and with a government and wealthy company ready 
to second them, buving only one great impediment in the way— the greater 
distance of transportation. The whole people of the United States are 
interested in this subject, and should be, alike by all, one of common 
interest. 

As to the capability of production, Montgomery Martin says, “ cotton 
everywhere abounds, but sufficient care has not been bestowed on the 
growth, so as to render it, as in America, u triennial instead of an annual’; 
or in the picking and cleaning it for export. The Decca cotton is unequalled ; 
and the “ sca island cotton,“ from Saugur island, near Calcutta, promises 
to be a valuable article of export.“ And in another place, he says,“ the 
Indian gavernment have, of late years, made several attempts for the ex- 
tensive introduction of the cotton plant into Guzerat, near the Persian 
gulf, which seems well adapted for the culture.” Royle says, the best of 
cotton is procured from the coast of Coromandel.“ The natural inter- 
nal navigation,” states another writer, in 1839, “is most extensive, 
There are vast tracts of land so near the Hooghly, Ganges, and otber large 
navigablo rivers, that without the delay of making roads, the produce can 
be brought to Calcutta at the moderate cost of transportation of from fi ve 
to ten shillings a ton. The presidencies of Madras and Bombay likewise 
contain land capable of growing cotton to an illimitable extent” „ You 
consume,” said Gladstone, in parliament in 1838, 316,000, 000 of lbs. 
of cotton which proceed from slave- labour, and onl‘y 15, 000, 000 of lbs. 
which proceed from free labour; and that too while you have 
the means in India, at a very little expense, of obtaining all you require 
from free-labour.” ‘‘ Under a juster government, says a writer of 1840, 
„we might make ourselves independent of the great product of the United 
States; and low as the price of upland cotton now is, (Gd.) we might 
bring it down to 3d.a lb.” It is not attempted to be denied,” says F. C. 
Brown, of Tellichery, (E. I.) in 1838,‘ that the natives of India can 
produce sugar, cotton, tobacco, aud coffee, in the proportion of millions to 
hundreds. It is admitted that they ask no more than to be suffered to 
produce these commodities; had they been so suffered fifty years ago, it is 
demonstrably certain, that not a negro slave would now exist, either in the 
West Indies or American; for he could not be profitable to his master 
competing with tbe Indian labourer at 3d. a day The venerable Clarke 
son says, in a late pamphlet of his, thut he has received information 
recently from India, that individuals are hiring large tracts of ldan of the 
East India Company, principally for the cultivation of cotton. One person 
has taken 60,000 acres at his own risk, and expects to employ 100.000 
people more than at present.” We are all aware, too, that the East India 
Company have latterly been taking mueb pains to procure the best seeds 
from America. Cotton is as fine in Rajupotanah as anywhere in India.“ 
says a late writer (1841); and again, another part of the seme province 
ages produces all kinds of grain, cotton, sugar, &c.” Rangoon, at 

e mouth of the great river Irewaddy, ‘ships large quantities of raw 
cotton of superior quality to Calcutta, and other places, which is used in 
the fabrication of the finest muslins.” This part of India is very similar in 
climate and situation to the Delta of our Mississippi; and coul supply an 
immense quantity of cotton of the best quality for the English market” A 
Bombay newspaper of 1839 ks, we have shown, in a former num - 
ber, that until tho your 1830, we derived no agricultural produce whatever 
from the fertile plains of Berar, (600 miles from the coast); and supplied 
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that district with but a single article—salt—which, owing to the almost 
impracticable atate of the roads, was conveyed from this city on the backs 
of bullocks. In that year, one of the native salt merchants tried the 
experiment of conveying back to Bombay, upon his returning bullocks, 
some of the cotton which abounds in that country; the experiment was 
completely successful, and next year (1831), 10,000 loads were received 
from that one district by the same rude conveyance, In 1836, 90,000 
loads were received from the same province; but,” the paper remarks, “ the 
roads were so bad, that it imposes an additional cost of 80 per cent. upon 
its original price. The government, however, have at e up the 
subject ; and have directed surveys to be made for building the road, to 
cost £30,000.” They have also resolved to make a road from Bombay to 
‘Agra, into the very heart of the cotton district. The Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, in connexion with the East India Company, having directed 
their attention particularly to this staple, express their conviction, that large 
supplies of cotton could be procured from British India at a moderate 
cost, if the cultivation and preparation were better attended to. Accord- 
ingly, the Company sent out an intelligent and capable individual to the 
United States; and in the fall of 1840, he returned to England, accom- 
pore by several Americans, well acquainted with the cultivation ; and 

ringing with them several American cotton gins, and parcels of the best 
kinds of seeds. The gins were set up in Liverpool, and several parcels of 
Indian cotton (in the seed) submitted to the working of the new machi- 
nery, and declared increased in price, from the operation, } to g of a penny 
on the pound. The result was, that while the American gins could clean 
1400 Ibs. a day, to the great improvement of the raw material; an Indian 
machine (a churka), with three labourers to work it, could only turn off 
40 lbs. Let it be remembered that with all ibis extra labour in India, 
they seud cotton to England at the low price of from 6 to 13 cents a lb., 
and after paying the cost of an expensive transportation. By alate Indian 
mail, we learn that these individuals had arrived, and applied for 1000 
acres of land, in the Tinnevelly district, to make a commencement. 

(To be continued, ) 


ONEIDA AND OBERLIN, 


WE have reccived a pamphlet (an advertisement of which appeared 
in our last,) entitled Oneida and Oberlin,‘ from the pen of 
Captain Charles Stuart. It is full of interesting matter, of very 
small cost, and highly deserving of general circulation. A part of 
it is devoted to an account of the educational institutions in the 
United States which have no respect to colour. Of Oberlin we 
have already heard, but it seems there are at least three others 
founded on a similar principle. We quote with pleasure the fol- 
lowing statements on this subject :— 
Dan ron Cotiecs.—Prrsipent, N. Lorn, D. D. 
At Hanover, in the state of Neu Hampshire. 

This Institution bas no respect of nation or colour. It was begun as a 

school for Indians, and has one on its graduating class this year, who is a 
Seneca Chief, and a highly respectable and promising young man, In 
1828, a coloured gentleman, named Edward Mitchell, graduated at this 
college, and is now a respectable Baptist minister, either in Vermont or 
New York, At present this college bas another coloured gentleman, 
named Paul, amongst its students; und it may be mentioned as an evi- 
dence of the estimation in which they are held, that the Seneca chief is 
president of one of their literary societies, and that Mr. Paul is vice presi- 
dent of another. Mr. Lord, the president of this college, has advocated 
the principles of immediate abolition for several years, although he has 
never joined the Anti-slavery Society. One of its professors, named 
Peabody, lately deceased, was one of tl-+ most fervent oi the aboli- 
tionists. 


BAWDOIN COLLEGE. 
At Brunswick, State of Maine. 

Professor Smith, of this college has always been one of the most decided 
of abolitionists. The college itself has no respect of colour. In Maine, 
the state in which it is situated, the laws of the state make no distinction of 
colour; there is no difficulty on this subject among the ssudents. 

ONEIDA INsTITUTE.—President, Rev. Bertan GREEN. 
Whitesborough, Oneida County, State of New York. 

This institution is somewhat unique in its character. It dispenses with 
Latin and Greek, except the Greek of the New Testament and of some 
of the fathers—and with the Latin, at the option of the student. But it 
gives a four years course of study, and designs it to be equivalent to the 
usual college course. It has attached to it a printing press, a workshop 
for carpentering and cabinet-making, a farm for roots, vegetables, and 

in, and cows to supply milk for the fine market of Utica, about four 
miles distant. The character of its president, the Rev. Beriah Green, as 
a scholar, a christian, and an immediate abolitionist, is of the highest and 
noblest stamp. The following is an extract of a letter from him to the 
Rev. A. Phelps, dated 31st July, 1840. 

e I know not how to speak, or what to say of myself, or any labours 
of mine in the cause of humanity. My activity in the anti-slavery enter- 

rise did not commence with my connexion with this institution. 
Brother Wright (late secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society) 
can you give an account of the part I took, whatever it was, in the hard 
struggle we had with the slave power, at the Western Reserve College.“ 
A leading object with me in oming to preside over this (the Oneida) 
Institution, was the promotion of the cause of holy freedom. I came 
hither in the summer of 1833. Of the convention which formed that— 
the American Anti-Slavery Society—you may remember, I was President. 
From that time to this, my aims and activity, both in the pulpit and the 
Jecture-room, at home and abroad, tongue-wise and pen-wise, are known 
and understood as extensively as my obscurity would permit. I cannot 
ess how many lectures, as an advocate of freedom, I have delivered ; 
can only say, a great many. Something I have attempted with my 
pen ; an ironical discourse on colonizatiou in the Emancipator ; a num- 


This was in Ohio, in 1832. It was the first struggle with the slave- 
power for freedom of thought, speech, and action, on the subject of 
slavery, in the American literary institutions. It preceded the forma- 
tion of the American Anti-Slavery 5 upwards of a year; the 
American Anti-Slavery Society not having been organised at Philadel- 
phia till December, 1833. 
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ber of articles in the Anti-Slavery Quarterly Magazine; two or three 
sermons—one delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, on the death of 
Lovejoy ; a large tract on the New Testament views of slavery, may be 
particularly mentioned. The discussion at Utica, to which you refer 
occurred very soon after I came to this place; it awakened a very deep 
interest in the community, and led, I think, to important results. The 
trials my activity has brought upon me 1 have little to say about. 1 
have been misunderstood, misrepresented, traduced, opposed, virulently 
and extensively, both in Church and State. To go into particulars I 
cannot, with the hope of making e just impression; I am, in such mat- 
ters, almost peculiarly forgetful. 1 know not to what to ascribe it 
but I bare no heart to record what wicked and unreasonable men 
say and think of me. The Lord knoweth them that are his. A 
story about the trials, and the magnanimity, and the excellence of 
Oneida, I cannot summon up mind enough to tell; much less about 
persecution.” 

This extract gives a glimpse of Beriah Green. Bright, brave, gener- 
ous, fervent, free from self, disdaining the recital of his trials and perse- 
cutions in the cause of religion, humanity, and holy freedom ; yet, with 
the institution of which he is the bead and soul, having done and suffered 
more in the cause of the slave than any other institution in bis country, 
or than any other individual, excepting T. D. Weld, J. G. Birney, E. P. 
Lovejoy, and Dr. J). Nelson. The discussion at Utica, to which he ad- 
verts in the above extract, was between him and a then powerful colo- 
nization agent, named Danforth. This discussion attracted the attention 
of the entire country, and powerfully contributed to dissipate the coloni- 
zation delusion. Ile has ever since been almost incessant in his generous 
labours ; with scarcely an exception, he has been present, and borne g 
conspicuous part in all the greater Anti-Slavery conventions and anniver- 
saries of his country. The productions of his pen have been of the 
highest order, his lectures and addresses are almost numberless, and 
have been given in season and out of season, spurning toil, and freely 
hazarding life. The Oneida Institute, over which be ee has now 
about twenty coloured students, of negro or of Indian blood. 

In 1836, the beroic faithfulness of Beriah Green awakened legislative 
persecution against the institution, and Oneida is yet the only institution 
which has been thus honoured. Mr. David Wager, of Utica, moved earl 
in that year, in the senate of the state (New York), a resolution, whi 
was adopted, “ directing the committee on literature to inquire into the 
propriety of denying the Oneida Institute all participation in the benefits 
of the Literature Fund.” 3 

This fund is a governmental fund for the advance of public literature. 
Its benefits were accordingly restricted from the Oneida Institute. The 
only real grounds of the restriction were, that, both among officers and 
students there was freedom of thought, speech, and action, agreeably to 
the laws of the state, on the subject of slavery and abolition ; the only 
pretended grounds, “that the institution was the hot-bed of sedition”— 
“ that it was exerting a political influence,”—and that its president, Beriah 
Green, bad been active in propagating the doctrines of abolition,” &c.— 
That is, dauntlessly declaring the truth of God, against slavery and 
hypocrisy ; exerting a moral and religious influence in favour of liberty, 
law, and justice, and propagating the eternal principles of righteousness 
and love. 

On these lawless and unconstitutional proceedings of the legislature, a 
public meeting was convened in Utica, and several noble resolutions 
adopted, in order to sustain the thus violently and proudly assailed liber- 
ties of the State. One of these resolutions was — 

«c That the recent attempt in our legislature, to diminish the pecuniary 
resources, and to tarnish the character of the Oneida Institute, on the 
ground that its officers and students vote as they please, and embrace 
a religion which pronounces slavery to be a sin, is not only a dangerous 
infringement of our political compact, but a daring and wicked invasion 
of God's moral government.“ : f , 

In the course of the proceedings of this meeting, Gerrit Smith, one of 
the noblest and loveliest types of manhood now existing, whether ins 
natural or christian sense, said, “On the present occasion, Sir, we have a 
special duty to perform, in aid of the sacred cause of anti-slavery. | The 
providence of God affords us an eminently favourable opportunity of 
testing the sincerity of our devotion to this cause. By extending a help» 
ing-hand to the school, which has fallen under pro-slavery vengeance, we 
shall be giving good proof of our appreciation of the great principles of 
that cause. These principles, the Oneida Institute has had the courage 
and the honesty to espouse ; with these principles, hated—yet beautiful— 
persecuted, but one day triumphant and glorious—she has ever dared to 
identify herself; she has made common cause with them, and nobly de- 
termined that their fate shall be hers.” 

But the pro-slavery heart of the United States was not satisfied with 
legislative persecution ; the American Education Society, an association 
of voluntary benevolence, though patronizing all sorts of seminaries, col- 
leges, and academies, good, bad, and indifferent, which will consent to be 
dumb respecting the idol-crimes of their country, has seen fit to prohibit 
Onedia to its beneficiaries, on pain of forfeiting its aid. 

But thus scowled upon, and assailed by 5 as well as by na- 
tional turpitude, Oneida Institute, with Beriah Green at its head, has pitied 
wavered. In the heart of the Empire State, as New York is called, ali 4 
from its extent, its population, its ebaracter, and ita giant progress, an 

ossessed of a location admirably adapted to the purpose of one 
labour with study, Oneida only needs the means of procuring addition 
libraries, and apparatus, to command any desirable 


l ; in artic) s in its behalf, to the 
The writer of this article appeal of the world; and 


instructors, buildings, 
number of are H 5 
abolitionists, botb of Britain and America, . | 
he does so, because Oneida is the oldest and most thorou h anti-slavery 
Educational and Literary Institution which exists in the nited States ; 
because its distance from all similar institutions, Oberlin, the nearest, 
being 500 miles distant from it,) precludes all local interferences 3 
them ; and because, being situated in the most flourishing 5 i 
tho most powerful State in the Union, it has peculiar advantages, 


point of attack upon the common enemy, the pro-slavery spirit of tts country. 
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INDIA. 


This Day is Published, 


VERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN 
BRITISH INDIA; 


With notices of the existence of these evils in Ceylon, Malacca, 
Penang, and Singapore, from official documents. 


Showing the extent of Slavery iu British India; the laws which regulated 
it; the present condition of the slave-population ; the external and internal 
oo ; and the proceedings in Great Britain and India relative 

reto. 


WARD AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


T a Meeting of the Anti-Slavery Committee, and other 
Friends uf the Negro, held at the Court-house, in LEEDS, 19th 
May, 1841. 


ROBERT JOWITT, in the Chair; 
Ir was UNANIMOUSLY ResoLven, 


1. That we regard with high satisfaction the statements put forth by the 
West India interest, in their recent petitions to Parliament, and iu the 
debates thereupon, as to the expected supply of sugar from the British 
colonies under the system of free labour, and of its probable suffi- 
ciency for the demand of this country—as an abandonment of their un- 
founded alarms, and gloomy prognostications, with respect to the working 
of the system of freedom. 


2. That we are strongly of opinion that these statements cannot be 
realized, and the cultivation of the colonies ensured to the full extent of 
their capabilities, without the payment of fair rates of wages, the separa- 
tion of rent from wages, and the relinquishment of oppressive police 
and vagrant laws, and all other attempts to coerce labour, and to restore, 
indirectly but in fact, the slavery now happily, in name, abolished. 

3. That, having always maintained slavery to be a system as costly and 
ruinous to the masters as it is cruel and iniquitous towards the slave, we 
have no fears as to the capability of the population of the British posses- 
sions in the East and West Indies, if — really free, in fact as well as 
i name, to compete in the production of sugar with any countr where 
slavery is still maintained. Bat we believe that competition, in this as in 
ell other cases, would eventually conduce io the general welfare, because 
monopoly tends, as seen in the British West Indies, to check enterprise 
and economical improvements, and to promote wasteful and unscientific 
methods of production ; while it is at the root of numerous abuses, highly 
eal to the interests of the emancipated population of those 
colonies. 


4. That, without pronouncing as a body any opinion upon the financial 
measures of her Majesty’s government, which we consider alien from 
the higher motives which impel us to seek the destruction of slavery and 
the slave-trade, we are of opinion that the recent petition from the com- 
mittee of the London Anti-Slavery Society is not such as we should 


have concurred in. 
ROBERT JOWITT, Chairmen. 
8 + WILLIAM WEST, Secretary. 


A T a Meeting of the LIVERPOOL ANTI-SLAVERY Com- 
mittee, held on Wednesday, May 171, 1841, 


JOHN CROPPER, Jun. Esq., Presi in the Chair. 
It was moved by William Kay, Esq., secondedb  Villiam Rathbone, Esq. : 


1.— That this Committee record their unwave: ag abhorrence of the anti- 
christian systems of slavery and the slave traue, and their unshaken at- 
tachment to every legitimate means for their universal extinction. 

Carried, nem. con, 


It was moved by Dr. Sutherland, seconded by W. tiam Crosfield, Esq.: 


2.—That this Committee regret to learn, on high nd unquestioned autho- 
rity, that all previous and hostile efforts to secure heir abolition have not 
only signally failed, but that tbe victims of the uetestable traffic have in- 
creased fearfully in amount and aggravated suffering. 

Carried, nem. con. 


It was moved by James Ryley, Esq., Jun., and seconded by Mr. Alderman 
Bulley : 


3.—That, adhering to these principles, and at t.e same time recog- 
nizing the principles of free trade, conceding to which the legislature has 
removed the restrictions formerly imposed on the trade of tbe British 
West Indies ; and considering, on the other hand, the immense interests 
of this manutacturing country, this Committee record their approval of 
the proposed measures for the reduction of the duties on sugar, ss essen- 
tial to the relief of our own oppressed and suffering population. 

Carried, nem. con. 


It was moved by Richard Fry, Esq., seconded by Michael Ashton, Esq. : 


4. That while this Committee would afford no sanction to monopoly 
prices, which only present fresh inducements to the coercion and injury 
of the free labourers in the emancipated colonies, they are at the same 
time firmly of opinion that these fiscal arrangements, taking into account 
the sacrifices this country has already made, ought to be coupled with such 
negociations with slave-holding states as would lead to the abandonment 
of the costly and cruel system of slavery, and its concomitant evil the slave- 
trade, and with the determination to admit, from all countries, at once, on 
equal terms, suger and other produce the result of free labour. 

Carried, nem. con. 


It was moved by Mr. Alderman Blackburn, seconded by William Rath- 
bone, Esq. : | 
5.—That as, in the opinion of this Committee, free labour, when 
fairly brought into operation, is cheaper than that of slaves, the most 
effectual means of abolishing slavery will be found in the fair compe- 
tition of free and coerced labour; and, as the contest between the two 
must eventually take place, they cannot but regard the proposed altera- 
tion in the duties on sugar as the commencement of a course at once 
beneficial and wise, and calculated, in its ultimate effect, to promote the 
entire abolition of slavery in every part of the world. 
Carried, nem. cun. 
Jonx Cropper, Jun., President. 
WIrTIaX Bevan, Secretary. 
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FRANCE. 


Tue following is the substance of a letter addressed by M. Isam- 
bert to Mr. Tredgold, dated, 
Paris, May 18th, 1841. 


We have had in the chamber of deputics, during the last two 
days, a discussion on a bill, the object of which is to withdraw 
from the four slave colonies of France the right ( imprudently 
conceded to them in 1833) of voting money, which gives the 
colonial aristocracy the power of oppressing the coloured popula- 
tion. M. Isambert produced several scandalous examples of the 
fact. Among others, it appears, that the council at Guadeloupe 
has voted, at different times, nearly 100,000 francs to writers and 


journals, in order to sustain the TOR of P So scandalous, 
indeed, has been the conduct of the council at Guadeloupe, that it 


appears the French government has sent orders to the governor 
of the colony to dissolve it. 

Many of the members of the chamber of deputies who formerly 
0 the abolition of slavery, have not only become resigned to 
the measure, but express themselves strongly in favour of its ne- 
cessity. Indeed, public opinion is now 80 strong upon the subject, 
that-the honour of France can no longer suffer its continuance, 
The present cabinet will present to the chambers, at their next 
session, the law of emancipation; and M. Guizot, it is hoped, 
will not fail in the duty imposed upon him. Ifthe cabinet should 
be modified between this and the next session, the anti-slavery 
party in it will be strengthened, rather than weakened, by the 
change. Our hopes consequently are strong. 
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The French anti-slavery society have repudiated the idea of 
compensation to the planters, on the ground that it cannot recog- 
nise the right of man to property in his felluw-iman. 
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SPAIN. 


We are enabled to lay before our readers the following interestin 
extracts of a letter from a gentleman in Spain, to Mr. G. W. 
Alexander, of the date of the 15th of May, 1841. i 
“ I have been detaincd much longer here than I could have 
anticipated on my arrival, I deeply regret this, if I could, by any 
_ exertions of mine, arouse a feeling in » Or continue to kee 
Amsterdam, 2nd 5 mo. (June, ) 1841, alive the interest already excited, with reference to the oppresoa 
My pear Fricxp,—I have long intended to address thee at and wretched state of the slave in the colonies dependent on this 
some length, but have been prevented from doing so, partly on ac- T e Ihave kept up a correspondence with my friends there, 
count of my occupations, and partly because I have been in daily and 1 have lost no opportunity to urge them to exertion on a sub- 
expectation of having a very important communication tomakethee, ject, on which, any man possessed of the common feelings of 
about a plan which has originated with one of the planters of Suris humanity, must feel deeply. Every man professing himself a 
nam, und which would have a result entirely conformable to our christian can have but one opinion on the matter; and, for myself, 
Wishics—namely, the complete emancipation of the slaves of that I have viewed this vile traffic in human souls as the most abhorrent 
colony. But thou knowest how slow the Dutch are in all their of crimes, and now, that my attention has been more particularly 
operations, and canst not be surprised, therefore, that I am as yet directed to the subject, by our chance meeting, and further 
still waiting. I am afraid, also, that even this plan will meet with by the details published in that most valuable little journal, 
considerable opposition from the side of government; and I begin the Anti-Slavery Reporter, I would feel it as indeed a holy work 
to think that we shall obtain our ends, even without its being put to direct every energy of my soul, every exertion within the 
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HOLLAND. E l 


Tux anti-slavery leaven is working here, as appears by the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter to Mr. G. W. Alexander from Mr. J. 
S. Mollett, dated 


into execution, though perhaps not without much struggle. 

The work of our friend J. J. Gurney, A Winter in the West 
Indies, of which the British and Forcign Anti-slavery Socicty sent 
me two copies, has been circulated among the proprietors of the 
West India estates, and is still circulating, lent from one to the 
other as a sort of favour, and on that account more eagerly read 
than it would have been otherwise, Has made a decp impression on 
the minds of several of them, who are among the most influential. 
It would have made a still deeper impression if it had been trans- 
Jated into French, as some of the proprietors are not able to read 
English. 1 know already several who are convinced that some 
steps ought to be taken immediately, to prepare the slaves for 
emancipation ; and I advise them to try the method of paying them 
a fixed salary for tle work which they have to perform, with 


an extra bonus for every thing they do besides, to encourage , 


matrimony and prevent prostitution, to promote religious instruc- 
tion, and to have a care that the children be well taken care of, in a 
physical as well as in a moral way. Much harm is done also for 
want of proper medical and surgical assistance, the patients being 
too oft abandoned to the care of old women, who use all sorts of 
superstitious practices to cure them, which is one among the many 
causcs of mortality. As to religious instruction, it is already 
improving rapidly, but the Moravians cannot supply as many 
missionaries as would be wanted. Schools are building in several 
places, but not vet in sufficient quantity. 
The free negros have been again visited, and many seem dis- 
posed to embrace christianity, and to enlarge their agrienlture. 
There are not a few people in the colony who consider the 
emancipation of slives as a step which ought to be taken as soon as 
ossible. A petition was read a few days ago in the Second Cham- 
Per of the States-general, demanding both that the slaves should be 
made free, and Paramaribo made a free port; although nothing 
was decided, as the legislature of this country has no control over the 
colonies, which are wholly and exclusively under the direction and 


management of the king, who has also received a similar petition. | 


Surinam is a colony which costs the government a great deal more 
than it produces. I had last week a visit from our friend of 
Groningen. IIe tells me that they have formed themselves into a 
soviety, Which, though entertaining anti-slavery principles, has not 
assumed that title, but call themselves the Society for the Promotion 
of the Temporal and Spiritual Welfare of the Negros in the West 
India Plantations. The formation of an anti-slavery society in 
this city is as impossible as ever ; and, from what I observe, would 
do more harm than good, But the circulation of anti-slavery 
publications is productive of much good. Jam much assisted in 
that way by my friend, James Ingram, the Presbyterian preacher, 
Being acquainted with several of the planters, he lends them the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter as an object of curiosity ; and, as they know 
they must return it, they feel more anxious to peruse it than if 
they were to detain it. This is also the case with some others of 
these to whom I distribute it. I am sure it leaves strong impres- 
sions, and has already sliaken some decply-rooted prejudices. If I 
could have some complete sets I might place them in some of our 

ublie libraries; but some of the first numbers are entirely ex- 

austed, as in the beginning I did not receive twelve numbers o 
each as I do now. 


We carnestly direct attention to a pamphlet which has just 
appeared, under the title of Slavery and the Slave-trade in British 
India. Considerable portions of it have already appeared in our 
columns; but the pamphlet contains much additional matter, and 
is of great value, as giving a view of tlic subject authenticated by 
constant reference to the parliamentary papers. For the instruc- 
tion of the uninformed, and for the silencing of cavillers, it is, we 
think, of unequalled utility. ae 

We are happy to see a lively interest in this matter diffusing 
itself through thie country. Within these few days the attcntion 
of the public has becn called to it, at two meetings which have been 
held, the one at Dublin, the other at Leeds. At both these places 
a petition to parliament for the abolition of slavery in India was 
unanimously adopted. Although, of course, there can be no ex- 
pectation of parliamentary progress during the current session, the 
present moment is peculiarly favourable for pressing the subject 
on the notice of candidates for the popular suffrage. 


| limits of my humble capacity, for the complete abolition of a 
traffic, so fraught with evils to society generally, and so at variance 
with every principle of christianity and jnstice. I have never lost 
an opportunity of advocating the abolition of slavery in every society 
among which I have mingled. I think, however, that any in- 
temperate zeal would lend to no result, and that it is better 
to watch the passing scenes, impressed with a most thorough con- 
viction, that the day is not far distant, when the abolition of 
slavery will be proclaimed with a loud voice, from one coast to the 
other of the continent of Spain. The country is rapidly advancing 
in civilization and knowledge, and with this growing intelligence, 
the slavery system cannot long find advocates, even looking on it, 
as it is generally looked upon, as a system of expediency, a devia- 
tion from which, it is asserted, would insure the loss to Spain of 
one of the most valuable additions to the crown. 


t 
! 


| IMPERIAL BRAZILIAN MINING COMPANY. 


A Generar Meetine of the Proprietary of this Company was held at 
the London Tavern, at one o'clock, on Thursday, the 13th of May, 1841; 
| Joshua Walker, Esq., in the Chair. 

The attendance was unusually large, in consequence of the following 


Address having been circulated among the shareholders :— 


“ To THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE IMpBRIAL BaAZTTIAN MINING 
ComMPANY. 


| « Having, unknowingly in the first instance, become shareholders in a 
Mining Company which employs slave-labour, we deeply feel the respon- 
sibility which devolves upon us, and upon all who have an interest in 
companies similarly situated. Thus impressed, allow us to call attention 
to the painful fact, that you, with ourselves, are slave-holders, and to 
present to you some information and reflections in connexion with the 
subject. 

| ei We may observe, that the Brazilian Mining Company claims about 
413 slaves, of whom about 168 are men, about 114 are women, and 
about 131 are children; and, in addition, there are forty slaves hired by 
contract for a period of two years. Allow us to remind you, that the 
slaves which are thus owned or hired are the victims or descendants of 
those who were obtained by cruel wars carried on in Africa, in many 
instances waged for the very purpose of procuring captives for sale, or 
have been procurcd in other ways no less inconsistent with humanity 
and religion. This is the origin of the slavery the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Company is countenancing. 

„We not only object in the strongest manner to the way in which this 
unrighteous species of property is acquired, but to the system of slavery, 
as in itself unjust and necessarily cruel. We cannot but regard such a 
system as in direct opposition to the righteous law of God, and to the 
merciful principles of the gospel. 

“Entertaining these views of the essential character of slavery, we 
must strongly deprecate the countenance of it by the Imperial Brazilian. 
Mining Company under any circumstances. We have, however, thought 
it our duty to make some inquiry as to the particular situation of the 

‘slaves held by the Company; and we regret, that, upon several important 
points on which we have sought information, we have either not been able 
to obtain it, or that which we have obtained is of the most unsatisfactory 
character : for instance, the nature, extent, and effect of the punishments 


f inflicted on the slaves is not known to our Directors—only one return of 


such punishments appears to have been sent home, and that several years 
| since! And, with respect to the education of the slavea, it appears to 
have been abandoned in deference to the feelings and wishes of the slave- 
holders in the vicinity ! 

te We will not dwell upon the statements which have been made of 
| cruelties perpetrated by some of the servants of the company, when se- 
parated thousands of miles from the Directora—some of w ich, however, 
| we believe to be too true; we would rather call your attention to the 

circumstance, that the slavery which is thus sanctioned by the Imperial 

Brazilian Mining Company is a system by which millions of human 
beings are subjected to a debasing, cruel, and in many instances, ute- 
destrankig bondage—a system which fosters, both on the part of the 
slage end his oppressor, a fearful amount of immorality, and neglect of 
rafigious obligations. 

„% It must also be ever borne in mind, that, as ater) ia th 
enormous iniquity of the slave-trade, so it continually fosters this evil, 
which exists to an enormous extent in the Brazils, in despite of laws for 
its abolition; the number of its annual victims is calculated at 60,000 
With a knowledge of these facts, can you withhold your most strenuous 
exertions to remove from your character the reproach of being a slave- 
holder, and from your conscience the guilt of being implicated in a 
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crime so fatally and extensively destructive to human happiness, and to 
the advancement of civilization and religion ? 

1 The directors have, in accordance with our earnest request, resolved, 
to make the general meeting of the proprietary on the 13th of 5th mo. 
(May) special, for the consideration of the propriety of emancipating the 
slaves, and providing for the security of their future freedom ; we, there- 
fore, respectfully but earnestly call upon our brother shareholders to 
attend that meeting, or entrust their pona to the friends of this righ- 
teous cause; and we trust they will be so deeply impreased with the 
necessity of this step, that they will freely offer their assistance to accom- 
plish it; and let all bear in mind the precept of our Holy Redeemer, 

Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to vou, 
do ye even So to them.’ Should the company perform that act of justice 
which is sought at their hands, we entertain the hope that it sould in no 
small degree promote the righteous cause of emancipation in Brazil, and 
in other parts of the world. 

“ For ourselves, we feel it a solemn duty to protest against the em- 
ployment of slave-labour by the Imperial Brazilian Mining Companx, 
and express our determination to use our most earnest exertions to pre- 
vent its continuance. whenever an opportunity is afforded. 

Signed ‘“*Epwarp Harris, London. 
‘“S George THomas, 
t Epwanp THOMAS, 
“ Josten Fry, 
“ Francis Fry, 
« RICHARD Fry, 
« HENRY Tucxett, London. 

“ Any communication on the subject may be addressed to Henry 
4 Tuckett, at No. 7, South-street, Finsbury. 

4 London, 4th mo. 26th, 1841.” 


The Cuatnman opened the business of the meeting by reading the 
report of the Directors, 

Mr. Gisson, the treasurer of the Company, rea‘! the statement of 
accounts. 

The Caatnman then said.— As our time advances rapidly, and the. 
report has been a very long one, I will proceed at once to the usual 
business of the day. The resolution which I have to propose is,“ That 
the report and statement of accounts now read be received and adopted, 
and that the same, together with the appendix, be printed, at the dis- 
cretion of the directors, for the use of the proprietors.” 

Mr, Gzoroz Taomas.—I suppose that the adoption of that report 
would not preclude me from making the motion which the requisition 
has given notice of. 

r. Giso -O! certainly it would. 

Mr. TaouAs.— In that case I must move an amendment to that 
report, and the amendment which I propose is as follows: —‘‘ That mea- 
sures be taken immediately to emancipate the slaves held by this com- 
pany, and to secure to them their future freedom.” It is very nearly 
in the words of the requisition. I shall move that asan amendment, if I 
am to be precluded from moving it in any other shape. I observe that, 
in the report delivered by the directors, they have etated that the gentle- 
men who have signed the requisition have been shareholders for a num- 
ber of years; that various reports have been sent out, in which it has 
been stated that slaves were employed by the company, and that they 
conceive that that fact is incompatible with the declaration of the requi- 
sitionists, that they were ignorant that slaves were employed in these 
mines. But I beg leave to state to the directors, that we do not say 
that we were at a late time ignorant of the fact, but unknowingly in 
the first instance; and I would put it to this meeting, how it is possible 
for any member of this association to be acquainted with that fact, till 
he actually becomes a member of the association. There is no such thing 
as a report sent to a person before he buys the shares; and therefore 
how is he to know that? I think this is a complete answer to that point. 
However, I do state for myself, and I believe I mo state for my friends, 
that we were ignorant, entirely ignorant, in the first instance, of these 
mines being worked by slaves. (Cries of Oh! oh!) I can only say for 
myself, gentlemen may believe me, or not believe me, as they please, 
that I did suppose that these mines were worked entirely by British 
miners, because I had an opportunity of seeing that Cornish miners were 
sent out. Immediately after discovering that we were so circumstanced, 

it was with great regret that we discovered it) we did, through our friend 
samuel Waring, who was, I believe, well acquainted with many of the 
directors, make efforts to get an alteration made, or ameliorations car- 
ried into effect for the benefit of the slaves. Those ameliorations have 
been alluded to in the report of the directors which has been read this 
morning; and we do not mean to call in question the statement that 
some ameliorations have been carried into effect by the directors. If I 
mistake not, a resolution was passed in 1830 to emancipate the children, 
and I believe, in 1833, provision was made for their education. Then, 
besides that, there was a resolution, or at least an instruction—I believe 
gathered so much from the report—an instruction to the chief com- 
missioner, that he might, under certain conditions, liberate a certain 
number of adults yearly, not exceeding ten. Now the ground of our 
calling this meeting is, that we were satisfied at that time with the steps 
taken by the directors to ameliorate the condition of the negro popula- 
tion; but, from certain documents which have been printed —we disclaim 
those of Mr. Kentish entirely, that individual being actuated by mer- 
_ Cenary motives, and we agree in what thé directors say upon that point. 
But, if the directors are to bring forward evidence to support their report, 
namely, that of the officers of the company, surely those who have signed 
the requisition have an equal right to appeal to documents issued hy 
those very gentlemen (I mean Mr Bayly and Colonel Skerrett), to show 
that the e have gone in a retrograde course, rather than forward. 
hat is one point which has made the gentlemen who have signed the 
requisition uncomfortable ; that the original intentions of the directors, 
instead of being carried out, have been either relaxed or given up. In 
order to show that, I shall read to this meeting certain documents, signed 
by the two gentlemen who have been so largely quoted in the report to- 
day. The first is signed, “ H. L. Bayly.” 

A Pnorkteron.— What is the date, pray? 

Mr. Tromas.—It is dated the 16th of November, 1840. 1 will first 
state, that the Directors having identified the statements of Mr. Bayly, I 
need not produce proofs of it. In this letter, which is dated the 16th of 
November, 1840.— 


Bristol. 
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A Prorrietorn.—From whence ? 
Mr. TnonAs.— Rathfarnham, county of Dublin. In this letter he 
says, Women, when pregnant, do not work for two months previous 
to their confinement ; they remain all day in a large shed, taking care of 
the younger children (this was the regular rule); and formerly they went 
to hospital a month or more before mey expected to be confined. I am 
sorry, however, to say, that the system had been altered after the depar- 
ture of Dr. Collier, when they were prohibited from going to hospital 
till they were in daily expectation of being confined, and, in one instance, 
a woman was confined in her own house; this was owing to her not having 
been admitted into hospital when her time for so doing had arrived. 
Late regulations prohibited the slaves from remaining in hospital, unless 
they were severely ill. Numbers have informed me that they could not 
work on account of illness, and that, when they went to hospital, the 
were told they were not ill, and they must go back to their work. 1 
immediately, when they appeared to me to be ill, sent them back to 
hospital, and this in many instances several times ; when they were, with 
few exceptions, again sent back tome. When this failed, I had no alter- 
native Jeft but to keep them in the wine shed, where several were obliged 
to remain for many days, quite incapable of doing any work. Here they 
were expose to the draught of an open shed, where children were play- 
ing and making a noise all the day. This gave me great pain; and 
after I had remonatrated with the doctor, I was driven to the painful 
alternative of reporting the matter officially in writing, but I am sorry to 
say, without effect—which made me feel that I was not properly sup- 
ported, and made me desirous of quitting the service. ‘The injurious 
result this had generally, together with the severe regulations adopted 
in the hospital, made me acquainted with many cases amongst the blacks 
of persons severely ill, which they would rather endure than subject 
themselves to the treatment they met with in hospital, or to be told they 
were only ‘skulking.’ A long correspondence took place between Mr. 
Duval and myself on this subject, but I am sorry to say it ended like 
most other things, without redress, which determined me to give it up, 
which [ did in disgust.” 
A Propaieton.—Who is this person? 
Mr. Tuomas.—The late Superintendant of the Gongo Soco slaves. 
A Proparetor.—Did he retire, or was he discharged ? 
The CHarnman.—He retired in consequence of ill health. 
Mr. THomas.—I will also read to you another extract, in order to 
show that the Directors recognise the statements of this gentleman; it 
is from a letter signed J. C. and H. Freshfield, and addressed to the 
editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, October 21st, 1840. The Directors, 
some months since, extracted from a letter of your correspondent, the 
principal charges which appear to be reiterated, nearly verbatim, in your 
paper ; and we now transmit to you these, with the replies they received 
from a gentleman who had the charge of the blacks on their establishment 
for seven years, from 1832 to 1839, and who, having left the service 
of the association, had no inducement to represent any facts otherwise 
than as they really existed.” I read this in order to show that the Direc- 
tors identify themselves with this gentleman, and that he was a servant 
of the company. Then as to the step put to emancipation, he states this: 
1 have always regretted the stop put to emancipation by Mr. Duval, 
of course with the sanction of the board, as having had the very worst 
possible effect. The emulation it created to obtain that greatest of all 
boons to this unfortunate class of persons, and the success which attended 
the experiment was, at oue period, beyond the expectations of the most 
sanguine—nothing could surpass it; their conduct was the admiration of 
every one possessing a heart to appreciate it. This continued till after 
the arrival of Mr. Duval, when he informed me he would not free any 
more, because it had been found not to answer. Because, truly, three 
ordour out of fifteen had behaved ill after his arrival in Gongo, the 
remaining 288 were therefore tosuffer perpetual slavery on their account! 
Surely it would be expecting too much, to suppose that a man brought 
up in slavery and in ignorance could change his nature in a day. What 
I saw of emancipation in Gongo answered my utmost expectations; 
many were thé appeals to me, why it was not to continue; and I am con- 
fident that, from the hour I was obliged to make Mr. Duval’s sentiments 
known to them, they never were the same. There were many at that 
time who ought to have had, and did expect their freedom; and Iam 
prepared at this moment with the names of a dozen, at least, who would 
now be enjoying that blessing, had Mr. Avaline lived to avail himself of the 
consent obtained from the board by his predecessor. About five months 
after the arrival of Mr. Duval at Gungo, the slaves became so careless and 
indifferent“ now mark the effects gentlemen—‘ and crime gradually in- 
creased to so serious an extent, in consequence of an altered and new sys- 
tem attempted by him, that I was obliged to represent very strongly to 
Mr. Duval, that, unless some prompt means were put in force to stop it, I 
could not possibly answer for the consequences; and I begged to assure 
him, I would not remain Jonger in the service of the association than to 
the expiration of my then engagement, 10th of January, 1637. Soon after 
this, an order was issued, in which the entire charge of the slaves was 
handed over to me, and which remained in force up to the time of my 
departure.” Now, that is one of the facts which I have to bring for- 
ward, to show that, in the opinion of this gentleman, the directors, in- 
stead of carrying out those good intentions which they formed in 1830 and 
1833, were taking a retrograde motion. Now, from the same authority, 
though not from the same individual, but from the authority quoted by 
the directors in their report, I have from another late officer of the com- 
pany information which fully bears me out in saying, that such was the 
state of the case at least if the documents themselves are to be depended 
upon. This is from Colonel Skerrett, dated January 8th, 1841, from 
Ireland. ‘I shall confine myself to what I know or heard from the 
latter part of 1829 to 1835 inclusive, during which I positively deny, in 
the most unqualified terms, that a single sentiment was ever expressed 
by the directors, either verbally or in their letters, publicly or privately, 
collectively or individually, that did not manifest the most perfect huma- 
nity and unsparing liberality towards the negros of the company.” I beg 
to say, that nobody wishes to deny this statement; all that we want is 
that they should carry out their own views at that time, and carry them 
a little further. And if they did not go quite so far with me in the last 
act of bounty (strongly as I urged it) I was myself sensible of the obstacles 
that opposed it, in the customs and prejudices of Brazil, and the x 
dianship of those interests over which they presided ; nor could I fatter 
myself that no considerations, no representations, and no views, but 
those of their commissioner, would find favour in the calm deliberations 
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of a distant board, subject to be misled by plausible, ignorant, or design- 
ing parties. I was therefore satisfied with the permission humanely and 
generously granted, to proceed in the experiment already commenced in 
1833 at my own risk, trusting to its ultimate extension in proportion to 
its success. Before I received the appointment of commissioner in 1829, 
my sentiments were investigated respecting the treatment of slaves. 1 
fully expressed my disgust at what I had witnessed at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and stated fairly that I had brought the subject before the com- 
missioners of inquiry in that colony, &c. &c. If the directors of the Im- 
perial Brazilian Mining Company did not approve of this, why did they 
elect me? But, so far from differing with me on the subject —”’ 


A Paorriztor.—I beg pardon for the interruption; but perhaps you 


will have the goodness to say, whether what you are reading from is cir- 
-culated through the country ? 

Mr. Tuomas.—Yes. 

A PRorzIBErOR.— Have you any objection to mention the name of it? 

Mr. ‘THomas.—The Anti-Slavery Reporter, of January 13th, 1841. 
“t They assured me that their commissioner would be encouraged to use 
every exertion for the civilization and comfort of the negros, that the 
amelioration of their condition was only a preliminary to education and 
every improvement of which they were susceptible, that every child born 
on the property was to be actually free from its birth; and they allowed me 
to infer, that, on our success and my future reports, would depend that 
which I; looked forward to with the deepest anxiety, the blessing of 
emancipation, at least to the deserving. With this understanding I 
arrived at Gongo Soco. The slaves presented a better and more healthy 
appearance than those I had previously met with; it was evident that 
the company had not limited the expenses of this part of the establish- 
ment, but it was equally so that it reyuired the eye of an active and 
honourable man to protect them. The contractor for their meat was 
dismissed for fraud, and a new system of messing them adopted, which 
insured regularity and abundance of excellent food. That they had not 
acquired the Portuguese language sufficiently, was the cause assigned by 
the paid Padre for their total ignorance of the worship of the country ; 
and Sunday with them was passed in dancing, and occasionally in riot, 
till put down, with indiscriminate violence, as a boasted exploit. An 
appeal to their reason, accompanied with encouraging promise of reward, 
was adopted, and found to he quite sufficient; and the strictest orders were 
issued against any sort of ill-treatment by the English. ‘Their motley and 
fantastic appearance was represented to the board, and uniform and 
respectable . recommended the directors sent out forthwith a 
most liberal supply for both sexes: their bedding was that common to the 
lower orders in all warm climates, and never was complained of. Medals 
for good conduct were next suggested; they were as promptly provided, 
and the comfort, emulation, and good order of this little colony soon 
became the theme of general observation. But I could not carry out my 
object entirely to my satisfaction, until the arrival of Mr. Bayly. Under 
that gentleman’s zealous superintendency, I no longer apprehended secret 
violence, either on the part of the miners or the feitors (native overseers, 
frequently very worthless characters). From the commencement of his 
guardianship, the improvement in their condition became more rapid ; 
the negros responded to his exertions, they felt that they could not any 
longer be ill-treated without my knowledge, or with impunity; and that, 
although their testimony might be rejected in a Brazilian ‘court, in the 
jurisdiction to which they were then subjected it was respected. It 
would be absurd to suppose, that from three to four hundred human 
beings were to be at once released from ail liability to punishment or 
restraint. It is enough, therefore, to say, that, within the period em- 
braced in this statement, there was not a tenth part of the crime or 

enaltvy I have witnessed through life amongst the same number of 
Baer nor was there a single instance. — 

A PROrRIZTOR.— Really, Mr. Chairman, I beg to speak to the point of 
order. If this gentleman is reading from published documents, I should 
like to know how much time he means to occupy. Everything we have 
heard yet is in favour of what the Directors have already told us; and as 
many gentlemen, who are quite averse to that gentleman's principles, 
are leaving the room, I think it is only fair that he should tell us how 

ime he means to occupy. 
N should think ten minutes would be ample. The fact 
18. I have nothing to found my case upon but these documents. I have 
no access to the books of the company, and therefore cannot see what 
there is there. It is enough, therefore, to say, that, within the period 
embraced in this statement, there was not a tenth part of the crime or 
penalty I have witnessed through life, amongst the same number of 
Europeans, nor was there a single instance of hasty or severe coercion— 
the profligacy of ruffians, and its lamented effects, were not chargeable to 
a management instituted for the prevention or punishment of brutality, 
and the protection of the weak. Such was the principle on which Mr. 
Bayly acted during my residence at Gongo, and his feelings were at least 
rewarded by the devoted gratitude and affection of the poor blacks. The 
deaths (vide 15th report of the company) decreased. The casualties of 
1826-27-28-29, and 30, amounted to more than a hundred, for the suc- 
ceeding eighteen months only to one; and at length, such was the excel- 
lent conduct of the negros that I felt justified in urging the board to 
sanction the emancipation of the most deserving.’ Now that is one 
of the points to which I wish particularly to call your attention; that the 
board did agree to a certain number of adults being emancipated year 
after year, and I believe it cannot be said, that they still go on with that 
i EE you allow me to say, that we were never asked to 

í roposed it. 
zit N J, in fact, had commenced the experiment, and soon 
after received permission to proceed in it, at the limited rate of ten per 
annum. This long promised boon was attended with the happiest results. 
Those who were freed (and they were, with one exception, in the full 
prime of youth) became, if possible, more zealous in their duties and 
attachment, generously remaining on very trifling wages"—bear that in 
wiod—‘ generously remaining on very trifling wages, rather than leave 
car benefactors, though they were qualified, either as tradesmen or 
gaboerers, to obtain the highest elsewhere. They were likewise actuated 
ua generous desire to encourage the emancipation of their comrades, 


inuance of that conduct by which they had secured their own. 
Rui grateful and noble return of these admirable people”—to 
ue for less wuges than they could gel elsewhere. In what country was 


their less fortunate parents.” 
brought before the directors about three years ago. 


it ever surpassed ? No assumption of superiority was for one moment 
visible, no symptoms of pride; in all things they were modest, grateful, 
and obedient, advancing in respectability to the hour of my depar- 
ture, an hour J shall not easily forget. Is it then extraordinary that I 
find it difficult to believe their very natures could have altered, that they 
who for a year and-a-half proved zealous and affectionate servants, could 
suddenly by an opposite course, have justified the retraction of a blessi 

to which all had been permitted to aspire?“ Now I think that I have 
shown you that the directors have gone backwards, if this report is to be 
depended upon ; and I have nothing else to appeal to, but that which I 
see printed. A blessing, my humble instrumentai ty in which was the 
principal solace of my arduous position for so many years, and I am con- 
filent at that time sincerely participated by all the directors. Their 
word once passed, it was received b7 the negros as an irrevocable decree. 
On the faith of it (I cannot shrink from the avowal) they worked under 
a delusion, which, although never designed, was, in its bitter effects, not 
less fatal to their confidence in tbat high character established for their 
masters, and which can only be restored by a discharge of the debt con- 
tracted on their written authority. Not sixteen, but seventy-three slaves 
would now have been emancipated, fifty-seven of whom are at this mo- 
ment still subject to the evils of bondage, and who would, I am confident, 
have been all voluntary labourers in the company's service, had faith 
been kept with them, and the system of superintendence remained un- 


changed. I am entirely ignorant of the cause of their heart-rending 
disappointment, or whether the children (many of them are now from 
twelve to fourteen years old) have been either educated, or made ac- 
quainted with their freedom. But I must, in the latter case, candidly 
state the difficulty of the board, as to the proper moment for promulgating 
this happy intelligence, unless the parents likewise were to enjoy the 
same blessing. All the best affections of their nature might otherwise 
have been outraged ; and it was on this account that I considered it, not 
only prudent, but humane, to leave the infant part of this establishment, 


nearly six years younger than al present, in ignorance of the blessing they 
were then incompetent to appreciate, but of which they might have availed 
themselves in a manner highly prejudicial to the comfort and authority of 

I will now just allude to a subject which I 
I then recommended 
the directors to take precisely the same line of conduct which I recom- 
mend to them now. In a_ private letter, which I addressed 
to the directors, I recommended the emancipation of the negros at 
that time, and stated my unwillingness, and that I should not, unless 
they assented to the proposition, to receive any future dividends from 
the company. And Lexplain this, that I may not appear to be at all 
inconsistent; because, although I have not received those dividends, it 
would appear as though my agents had done so for me. My agents, 
Messrs. Foster and Braithwaite have received them, (a laugh,) gentle- 
men before they laugh, will just understand that I have not received 
them for my own benefit, but that I have paid over the amount received 
for those dividends to the Anti-Slavery Society. Now I think I have 
shown clearly, that certain promises which were made through the 
officers of the company have not been fulfilled. The expectation was 
certainly held out, that ten at least of the adults belonging to the com- 
pany should be released every year, and Colonel Skerrett says, that if 
that had been carried into effect, there would have been eeventy- 
three persons at this moment enjoying their freedom. I think I have, as 
ashareholder, a right to complain that the directors have nut carried out 
their own views; but, if they had, I should not feel, under present cir- 
cumstances satisfied with that. it were to read some other things, it 
would be seen by the same evidence, (I believe given to the company 
themselves,) that flogging exists at the mines in Brazil. 

A Proparetor.—Not of females, I think. 

Mr. THomas.—Not of females, but of males; and I think from the 
same testimony it appears, that 100 lashes is the highest amount. 

A Proprietor.—He states that five-and-twenty lashes given in the 
army, are equal in severity to 100 in Brazil. 

Mr. THomas.—This is from the same letter that I have quoted before. 
“ Whenever it was necessary to punish, they were always sent to hos- 
pital after it, where they remained in Seer but a few minutes; the 
number of lashes never exceeded 100, nor did they ever amount to that, 
but in two or three instances, all the time I was there. The cat-o’-nine- 
tails is much the same as that used in the army, but not so severe.” 

A Prorrietor.—You remember, Sir, the medical man stated, that 
100 lashes given there was not so severe a punishment as fixe · and- twenty 
given here. 

Mr. ‘T'omas,—Very well, I have no objection to admit that it is 20 
stated. But I would also state, for the information of the proprietors, 
that the directors have only received one account of the punishments in- 


Hicted upon negros. I understand that to be a declaration they have 
made to a friend of mine. 


Mr. GinsoN.— It is a mistake. 


Mr. Tucxerrt (to Mr. Gibson).—You remember that I asked for a 
statement, and the reply was, it had not been received for many years. 

A Proprigror.—If the gentleman is going for any specific point, he 
had better state it. If he only means to say that certain recommenda- 
tions have not been attended to, I dare say the directors will be happy 
to investigate that point; but, if he means tocome to the general subject 
of emancipation, he would do well to state it; because, whether flogging 
has been excessive in one instance, or the terms have not been pro- 
perly observed in another, becomes quite another consideration. Let 
him go upon the broad question, whether emancipation is to be carried 
out or not; that is the point submitted for our discussion this day. It is 
not whether the directors, in the flogging which has been inflicted, 
have or have not exceeded a certain point of severity. Let us only know 
mie pon he is drawing our attention to. 

. THomas.—I am going to refer to that point, but I think it is of 
great importance to state to the meeting, that the resolutions formed 
many years ago have been rather relaxed than carried out. 

A Prorrirror.—Then ask the directors to strengthen them. 

Mr. Tuomas.—My argument tends to show that there is no safety in 
any scheme but entire emancipation ; because, if you are satisfied to- 
day that the directors will do what is right, and they go next year 
from their resolution formed to-day, what reliance can you place upou 
the resolutions of the directors? I think you will see clearly from the 
letters of Colonel Skerrett and Mr. Bayly, that the alteration of 
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the system has produced disobedient conduct in the negio popu- 
lation, and that so long as those ameliorations were carried on, the 
behaviour of the people was better. Now, I mean to say, that as a 
matter of sound policy, it is better for us to emancipate the negros 
than to keep them in a state of bondage; because you have proof from 
our own accounts, that they actually behaved better in a state of 
freedom, and were willing to work for less wages than they could get 
from other persons. What can more strongly show that it is consistent 
with sound policy to emancipate these negros? Now, we have proof, 
we have strong proof, that it would be the wisest course to grant the 
whole boon. In order to show that, I will bring forward the case of An- 
tigua. Antigua is the only island, which I am aware of, that did not adopt 
the apprenticeship, or the gradual system of emancipation, but proceeded 
1 to grant emancipation. What bas been the effect of 
that? Why, that the whole island has doubled the amount of produce 
since the act of emancipation, and the planters themselves declare that 
the whole of the compensation granted to them by the act of emancipation, 
was clear profit. Why can we not suppose, that, if we adopted the 
same liberal policy, it would be attended with the same results? I say 
it would. 

A Proparietor.— Different kingdoms, sir. 

Mr. Tromas.—That makes no difference. A certain line of conduct 
will produce certain consequences. Then, when we come to consider that 
this country, England, has condemned the system; that it is contrary to 
the laws of this country to hold slave property, why should we, sitting in 
this room, be in a different position from our fellow countrymen ? Why 
should we avail ourselves of the situation in which we are placed, to 
refuse to do that which our own country has done as a country ? 

A Pxornistor.— Me are subject to the government. 

Mr. Tuowas.— We have a right to deal with our own property, though we 
are subject to the government. ‘The minister of Brazil has said that nothing 
stands in the way of emancipation, that the laws afford a facility for it, 
rather than otherwise, so that argument will not avail. ‘Ihe laws of En- 
gland consider the holding of slave property as felony. Why should we 
put ourselves in such a position? Ido not conceive that a number of 
gentlemen assembled as Euglish merchants, which I suppose most of the 

ntlemen present are, would like to. put themselves in a Sifern position 

m all tbeir countrymen, simply because they have it in their power to do 
so; but that they would be regulated and governed in their public conduct 
by the same rule as those who live under English Jaws and English 
government. But now I come to another and more important reason, 
namely, that, in a religious point of view, we are called upon to grant 
emancipation. We do—lI suppose we all do, profess christianity. If so, 
we have no right to hold a fellow creature in bondage, whatever we may 
consider expedient. There is an inalienable right to freedom in every man. 
The Creator has created all men alike. Ile has created all nations of one 
blood, and therefore they bave all equal rights in his sight. And we are 
commanded to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our 
God ; if we do so, we certainly cannot be owners of slave property. If 
we would do justly, we must put them in the same position as ourselves. 
I am sure no man would think, if J had the power to take the chairman 
this morning, and convert bim into a slave, and should exercise that power, 
that that would be doing justly. And I don’t know that we have any greater 
right to do so in the case of these poor creatures. It is a mere exercise 
of power, which does not only a deal of mischief to those who are under 
its influence, but to those who exercise it. I believe the effect upon those 
who exercise it, is quite as bad as upon those who are subject to it, and 
that it does in a great measure harden their feelings. If you are not desirous 
to act To the principle, do unto others, as you would be done by,” 
then I don't know that I have any bope of your voting for this resolu- 
tion; but I do submit that you ought to do so as a company of pro- 
fessing christians. Ilaving now, as I think, very fairly brought the matter 
before the present meeting, I conceive that the responsibility of holding 
these people in bondage will rest with those who support the system. I 
believe that there is a certain amount of guilt attached to our maintaining 
the position which we occupy. I think we have too long suffered this 
question to remain where it is, and that we ought, as Englishmen, to take 
some steps upon it. 

The Cnammman.—There is one point, gentlemen, upon which I wish te 
make a remark, and I will not take up more tlian a minute of your time. 
Colonel Skerrett received bis orders from the board. Now he was sent 
out in 1833. He tried the system in 1834, and came away in 1835; 
Consequently he could not hare been long enough there to know the effect 
of it. The effect we learned from Mr. Duval, and upon that ground we 
5 We are told we bare been going back. We did not with- 

raw our order till the system had been tried, and was proved to have 
failed; nor have we ever withdrawn it. With regard to flogging, we 
sent out some time ago unconditional orders to put a stop to it entirely. 

Mr. Gotpsuip.—I should not trouble this meeting — 

Mr. R. Fry.—I think in common courtesy, the Chairman should allow 
the resolution to be seconded. 

r. Gorbsxd. —I beg your pardon, I am sure. 

Mr. E. Hanris.—I beg to second the motion. 

The Cnainnax.— The amendment which has been proposed is as 
follows: — That measures be taken immediately to emancipate the slaves 
held by this company, and to secure to them their future freedom.” 

Mr. Gotpsu1p:—efore that amendment is put, I only beg leave to say 
a very few words on this occasion. Having taken a very active part in 
the formation of this compeny, I beg leave just to say a few words. There 
is no person who entertains more respect than I do for the humane feeling 
which dictated this. There is no person who respects that body of men, 
(the Society of Friends) more sincerely and affectionately than Ido. 1 

ve been connected with them from the earliest period of my life. I was 
connected with them in vsrious committees on a variety of subjects, and 
followed their steps ss much as J could, both upon the subject of prison 
pee and the punishment of death; and therefore I blindly (almost 
blindly) would have been ready, if I were not placed in the situation in 


which I now stand, to have admitted their proposition. But I have been a 


director ever since the formation of the company; and, holding that 

position, I must say that I widely differ from them on this subject. When 
By the Consolidated Slave-trade Act of 1824, the purchase, or any 

participation in the purchase of a slave, by a British subject, is felony. 
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this company was originally formed, I considered that it would not be wise 
to employ slaves, and the consequence was, that I was doubtful whether it 
ought to be entertained. But I consulted an excellent friend of mine, Mr. 
Joseph Fry, and I am sure I cannot mention tbat name without men- 
tioning in connexion with it that most amiable woman, Mrs. Fry, to say 
that all the acts of her life were devoted to philantbropy and kindness ; 
and he never would have joined in an undertaking of this kind—no money 
could have tempted him—if it had not been for the performance of a great 
work. Great moral good was performed, by setting an example of good 
conduct in the management of slaves in the midst of a large population. 
Now, how was that accomplished? Not by violence, but by an attempt to 
improve their condition. Now that condition could only be improved by 
example. Consider how widely different this is from colonies where the 
whole body are to be emancipated. Consider that here is a million and a 
half of slaves; and we have a handful; and that it is only by kind treat- 
ment that we have induced those around us to follow that example. Can 
it be doubted, after the statements made by various persons unconnected 
with the company, and after tbe statements used by the gentleman, who 
tells you frankly that he has nothing to support the proposition but bis 
humane feelings, except the testimony of Colonel Skerrett and Mr. Bayly 
—the greater portion of that tells, [am sure they themselves would say, tells 
in favour of us 2—If there hare been any aberrations from the right course, 
it has been only in consequence of a difference of opinion having existed between 
Colonel Skerrett and his successor. The whole question turns upon that. You 
have one of two courses to pursue, Either to emancipate your slaves, 
and, in consequence, to create dissatisfaction and disgust in the minds of 
those around—perhaps the probability is, that they would be either kid- 
napped or absorbed into the slave population; or to take them away 
altogether. Do not you destroy the moral effect which we anticipated at 
the commencement of this establishment, by taking away the example ? 
What hope can there be ever after, of inducing the Brazilians to follow 
the bright example which this company may set? What have they to follow - 
but the example which you set? As far as I am personally concerned, it is- 
of very little consequence what is done; I have only 75 shares, which is 
about 4400; and I would give ten times that umount, if we could but in- 
duce the Brazilians, which is the great object and desire that I believe we 
all have, to emancipate their slaves. Their emancipation is to be expected 
and hoped for, by the slow process of convincing them that they should do- 
good to their fellow men, by the example which we sball set them, not by 
the untimely and burried efforts made by the friends of humanity to de- 
prive them of that example. Under these circumstances, I am quite sure 
that the humane gentlemen themselves will see the wisdom of withdrawing 
their amendment, in order to make it a unanimous feeling that we should 
leave the directors themselves, their minds, their own intentions, their 
hearts devoted to ameliorating the condition of the slaves. If they were 
to see what unfortunately they have not seen of lute years, that the con- 
dition of the older blacks would be improved by emancipation, depend 
upon it the directors would emancipate them. But, as to the children, 
what better could you expect than that, at the age of twenty-one, they 
have pledged themselves tha:thev shall be emancipated ? How could they 
better instruct and teach those around them, than by the example of good 
conduct set by these children? I am quite sure that the directors have 
done the utmost in their power, that, if there have been these changes, it 
has not been their fault; and that they were not stimulated by the induce- 
ments of their friends here to urge them forward, but by their own feelings. 
Under these circumstances I do hope that my friends—I om sure they will 
allow me to call them so—no man feels more disposed to call them so, or 
to lend himself to their good works; but I trust that they will give their 
support and confidence to the directors, and, instead of finding fault with 
what we have done, strengthen our hands. Tbe gentleman has stated 
that the government of Brazil gives every facility to emancipation. I think 
we have a letter in our possession, which would show very distinctly that 
the Brazilian government have not moved either one way or the other, 
that they have not at all interfered with emancipation, and have expressed 
no opinion; but it must be for the gentlemen themselves to determine, 
whether they can desire to see the emancipation of two or three hundred 
men in the midst of a slave population of a million and a half. There is 
one important circumstance mentioned in the report, which is, that we 
have so kindly treated our slaves, that a number of persons have come to 
us in order to be taken into our service. Under these circumstances, I 
hope and trust that the gentleman will withdraw his motion. 

Ir. R. Fry.—Considering the long report which has been read, I 
trust I may be allowed to address you for five miautés. I was one of 
those who signed and circulated the address. My name is Richard Fry— 
I live in Bristol. I mention that to show that I am not the gentleman 
who bas been alluded to by Isaac L. Goldsmid. I respond, I am sure, to 
the name be gave me, a friend; and I wish to return it to him. 1 wish 
to call every man my brother, and my friend. I wish to say something 
in explanation of the introductory ab of the address, which states 
that, when we became proprietors we did not know that there were slaves 
employed by this company. When I first became a proprietor of these 
mines, 1 was of the age of twenty-one, and was engaged in a mercantile 
counting-house in this city. One morning by post I received a transfer 
of the shares; my kind father made me a present of certain shares in thig 
company. I knew nothing about the company, about nines in Brazil, or 
mines in Cornwall: whether they were worked by blacks or whites; and 
therefore, gentlemen, for myself, whet I state is perfectly true. I did 
not know that these mines were worked by slaves. I trust, gentlemen 
that you will believe me for myself. 

A Proprizror.—Ten years ago? 

Mr. Frv.—lI think it is twelve. (Here considerable impatience wos 
manifested by several proprietors). Be patient, gentlemen, we gave the 
chairman a very fair hearing. I must throw myself upon the chairman, 

A Propristor.—I hope the gentleman will consider the time of the meet- 
ing, and compress his observations. 

Mr. Fry.—So 1 will; but we are assembled for an important purpose. 
I wish to do my duty, end to throw the responsibility off my own shoul- 
ders, and on yours. I hope you will take it. Mr. Goldsmid has spoken 
of the propriety of setting a good exemple, by treating our slaves well 
| I fully agree with bim, that, inasmuch as you treat your slaves well, you 

aet a good example; but, if we do to them as we should be done by, should 
we not setthem a much better example? (A voice, No, you would do 
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harm.) No, gentlemen, we shoul'l be then doing to others as we would 
be done by. (Cries of “ question.“) l 

The CilAIin nav. -e will not keep you more than a few minutes. 

Mr. Fuv.— If I did, I maintain that I have a full right to keep you as 
long as I please. 

A Pnornirron.— We cannot stay any longer; you positively said that 
vou would only detain us five minutes. 

The Coarmwan.—It reully is, gentlemen, a matter of such vital import- 
ance that this question should be set at rest to-dav, and with, as 1 believe 
it will be, an overwhelming majority, that I should be sorry indeed if you 
were to go away; because l should be sorry to see a small majority. I think 
it would be tantamount to a disapproval of our conduct. 

Mr. Fuv.— If you will have the goodness to listen to me, I will keep my 
promise. A gentleman spoke of kidnapping ; if you observe the words of 
the resolution, we provide for that by saying, secure to the slaves their 
futuro freedom.” With regard to the policy of the thing, I believe it is 
always the best policy to do that which is right, to do to others as we 
would be done by, and that will secure to us prospe:ity. 1 hape that 
every gentleman present will lay it to his conscience, before he gives 
his vote, whether he believes that he is acting up to the precepts of the New 
‘Testament. 

A Propntetor.—You must submit youself to the powers that be. 

Mr. Fry.—Yes; your own power is to liberate these slaves. I am 
much obliged to you for listening to me. | 

A Proprirror— Will the gentleman allow mo to ask him a question! 


Has he, or has he not, sold any of his shares, since he became a pro- 
prietor? 


Mr. Fry.—I have not. 

A Prornietor.—Why not? 

Mr. Fny.—Because I will keep them, to endeavour to use any power or 
influence which I have to set at liberty the slaves. bat is the motive by 
which we are all influenced. I have held these shares when I could have 
sold them at a considerable profit, but I kept them for that purpose. 

Mr. Gray.—The gentleman who proposed the motion, said, that he con- 
sidered his statement was confirmed. Ile copiously referred to a publica- 
tion which I never saw before. In some parts of that quotation he did 
great justice to Colonel Skerrett. I should certainly not object to their 
dealing as they pleaso with other people's property. It is quite clear, as 
Mr. Goldsmid has said, that, if you were to emancipate the slaves, they 


would only fall into worse hands, und that they would exchange a state of 


comparative bappinegs for one of great hardship. L was really surprised at 
the statement made by a gentleman to the meeting, that he was perfectly 
ignorant of the mode of carrying on mining in Brazil. I did suppose, 
that the Society of Friends, who were very anxious to acquire knowledge, 
must have read some history of Brazil, and, if so, must have come to the 
conviction that the laborious part of the work was carried on by slaves. 
Abstructedly, I am as great an enemy to slavery as any man can be; but I 
think it is the bounden duty of every person, before he votes for the eman- 
cipation, to consider, whether it will be a benefit to those who are cman. 
cipated. Tquite agree that the course recoinmended by the gentleman 
is dictate l by the humanest feelings; but, if their advice is adopted, it 
must end in the complete destruction of the property. Mr. Macaulay, the 
other night, stated, with much force and propriety, that it was the bounden 
duty of this country to suppress slavery in its own dominions ; but that 
we have no right to interfere with the internal slavery of other countries. 
if the society for the suppression of slavery would subscribe to buy the 
property, [am quite ready to give up my share to them. There is no 
analogy between the case of Antigua and Brazil. The gentleman said, 

that cultivation in Antigua had gone on since the emancipation much 
more successfully than it did before; but, in the first instance, they were 
compensated for the value of their slaves. I say, compensate me, and take 
the slaves. 

A J’rormetor (to Mr. Thomas).—You have made strong allusions to 
those slaves who have been emancipated by the instructions of the direc- 
tors. Pray, sir, have you any account how many of those men that were 
liberated turned out well, and how many badly? Because it is very 
likely, and very possible, that the whole ten per year that were emuncipated 
(and as you say there would by this time be 70) would be bad. 1 think 
it is desirable to know whether the older slaves were entirely good after 
they were emancipated. ‘There can be no doubt as to the propriety of 
emancipating children, when they arrive at the age of twenty-one. 

Mr. Tnoyas.—I think I may be allowed to say a few words in reply. 

A Pnornikron.— I only ask, have you any statement of that kind! 

Tus Cuatnuan (to Mr. Thomas).—Have you any such statement ? 

A Prornterorn.—-From what 1 can understand, they have generally 
turned out badly. 

Mr. Tuomaa.—Why? Simply because of disappointment; their just 
expectations not being realised, and that which was promised being with- 
held, that was the reason. Colonel Skerrett and Mr. Bayly both say so 
distinctly. (Cries of chair, chair.) I would just say in reply to the gentle- 
men wh» are opposed to us, that honesty is the best policy, and that we 
cannot without being dishonest retain these people in slavery against their 
will. (Cries of question“). The Chairman here intimated that, as Mr. 
‘Thomas was the mover of an amendment, he had no right of reply. 

The Canna then put the amendment and called upon those who 
were in favour of it to sigoify the same by holding up their bands. 

Seven hands only were held up for the amendment. The Chairman 
then put the original resolution, which was carried. : 
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Castle Wisbech, April 30th,1841. 
My Dear SIR, l l 
Having laid before the church over which I preside (the indepen- 

dent church of this town) the circular of the 10th of October last, issued 
by the committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slaver Society,—the 
members present (and we hada full meeting) unanimously came to the 
following resolution. :—~ l a 

That this church, deeply convinced of the exceediag sinfulness of 
slavery and the slave-trade, and having learned from unquestionabie au- 
thority, that many members of professedly christian churches, of different 
denominations, in the United States of America, are both slave-dealers 
and slave-holders, hereby avows its solemn determination not to hold com- 
munion with guch persons, or with any who are known to be their abcttors 
or apologists. Signed on behalf of the charch, 

J. H. Thereorp, Esq. Witttam Horus, Pastor, 


THOUGHTS ON THE SUGAR QUESTION. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


| A QUESTION has arisen on which the friends of the slave in England 
are at present divided in sentiment. ‘We, of course, allude to the 
measure lately proposed, by which foreign sugar, including that 
which is slave-grown, would have been admitted at a lower rate of 
duty than that which is now imposed. It is evident that the 
opinions to which we have referred cannot both be correct ; and 
believing as we do, that a large proportion of those who differ from 
us on this question are as honestly desirous as ourselves of knowing 
and embracing the truth, we are disposed of presenting those argu- 
ments which we deem to be conclusive against the introduction of 
slave-grown sugar for consumption in this country. l 
There are at present about fourtcen million cwts, of foreign 
sugar raised in the castern and western hemispheres, exclusive of 
that raised in our own possessions, as stated in the Companion to 
the British Almanack for 1841; and, according to the same autho- 
rity, less than one million of this amount is 1 98 fröm Java, 
the only place named among those from which this sugar is ex- 
ported, where slave labour is not employed in its cultivation ; and 
Java is not free from suspicion on this point, as slavery is known 
to exist in that island. Brazil and the Spanish West India islands 
export nearly scven million cwts., or about one-half of the whole 
quantity produced. We extract this information from an article 
in which the ahnission of foreign sugar is strongly advocated. 
We think it right to observe, however, that we believe an amount 
of sugar by no means inconsiderable, and which can be sold at a 
low price, is produced in the Philippine islands by free labour, and 
exported from Manilla. The quantity is not, however, so great 
as materially to affect the argument we intend to bring forward. 
„Foreign sugar, under existing regulations is virtually pro- 
hibited for home consumption, ad may at present be pur- 
chased (independently of duty) at about one-third less than 
sugar from our own colonies. The consequence of allow- 
ing foreign sugar to be consumed in this country at a duty of 
123. above that charged on the same article trom our colo- 
uial pussessivus, would naturally be to occasion a difference in the 
price of the two descriptions of sugar of the same quality, to the 
precise extent of the extra duty charged on foreign sugar. We 
consider it more than probable, that in the event of this circumstance 
occurring, which we are now contemplating, there would be a 
large introduction of Brazilian and Cuban sugar, at a price remu- 
nerative to the planters of those countries, It must be sup- 
posed. that the opening of a new market in England to Brazil and 
uba, and this a market which consumes more than one-fourth 
art of the sugar now exported from all the countries in which it 
is produced, and in which it bears a higher price than in any other, 
would have the effect of raising the value of this article in other 
markets, thus . for the Brazilian and Cuban sugar planter 
an immense pecuniary benefit. It will not, we think, be denied 
that the increased advantages thus held out to the cultivators o 
sugar raised by slaves would have a decided tendency to stimulate 
an increased production, while this can only be obtained by in- 
creased severity of labour, or the importation of new slaves from 
Africa. It cannot be denied that we should thus be giving a de- 
cided encouragement to slavery, as truly as every individual 
customer of the shopkecper or the merchant contributes to his 
success, and especially those who are among his largest and 
safest customers. 

Let us now consider what is the character of slavery in Brazil 
and Cuba, and what are its guilty accompaniments. In these, as 
in other slave countries, the unhappy bondsman is compelled to 
work without recompense, 80 to labour as tlie beast of the 
field, kept in a state of the deepest mental and 
and, in a multitude of instances, prematurel 
bitter sufferings and excessivetoil. It is well known, too, that 
among all the various kinds of labour in which slaves are em- 
ployed, that of the cultivation and manufacture of sngar is one of 
the most deadly. The great mortality among the slaves in Brazil 
has been recently acknowledged in the most forcible manner, in 
some passages derived from authorities in that country, which 
have lately appeared in the pages of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

The excess of deaths over births, among slaves on many of the 
ge estates in Cuba, is estimated at 10 per cent. yearly. i 

n connexion with the frightful character of slavery in Brezil 
and Cuba, it is well known that the slave-trade in these countries 
exists to an immense extent; the former receiving at least 60,000, 
and the latter 40,000, ycarly, of the stolen children of Africa, as 
stated by Sir. T. F. Buxton. Thus is a large portion of two con- 
tinents rendered miserable by that guilty system, which holds its 
accursed sway in these lands. o: 

We conclude, then, that, as we are not at liberty, as christians, 
to countenance, but, on the other hand, are bound to discounten- 
ance, to the utmost extent of our power, every evil, and especially 
those which are of the most fearful magnitude, we must 5 

ri 


moral degradation, 
destroyed by his 


against the introduction of slave-grown sugar into the 
market for home consumption, and the encouragement which 
would thereby be given to a system, which robs man, not only of 
his just wages, but of his own person, and of conjugal and parental 
rights ; which inflicts an immense amount of uhmerited suffering 
upon its victims; degrades the intellect and the morals of the 
oppressors and the oppressed, and consigns multitudes of human 
beings to a premature grave. f 

So long as it remains true that we must not do evil that good 
may come, and as we would avoid that condemnation which 18 
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justly due to those who would thus act, we are bound, as christians, 
to protest against the British people becoming thus involved 
in encouraging the tremendous evils of Brazilian and Cuban 
slavery. f 

We will now proceed to notice some of the reasons which 
have been urged in favour of the admission of foreign, including 
slave-grown sugar. 

It is said that such a measure would have the effect of lessening 
the price of sugar, a circuinstance of no small importance to the 
poor, especially as it might promote the substitution of tea and 
coffee for pernicious stimulating beverages. We confidently an- 
ticipate, however, that this result will be obtained without 
resorting to such a step ; and, at the moment when we write this, 
foreign sugar, with the additional duty of 12s, per cwt., will not 
be found to be J per Ib. cheaper than that from our own colonics. 

It is well known that, during the present year, we can calculate 
on receiving 1,200,000 cwts. of East Indian sugar, being about one- 
third of our usual consumption, and a vast increase as compared 
with past years, while a larger quantity than that of last year is 
confidently anticipated from our West Indian possessions. It is 
highly probable that both these sources of supply will continue 
to increase, and that thus the price of sugar from our colonies 
will shortly be reduced to as low, or below that which it bore very 
few years since, when it ranged generally from 25s. to 35s. pr 

cwt. In confirmation of this opinion, we quote a remarkable 
anticipation from the writings of the late James Cropper: “ Be- 
sides all these permanent advantages, there would probably be a 
large temporary profit from a reduction in the cultivation of sugar, 
the pea of which might, for a few years, be brought below the 
increased consumption of the country, the present growth bein 
30, 000 to 40,000 tons per annum above it. If the growth should 
be reduced only 20,000 tons, or to about 18,000 tous per annum, 
an advance of 6s. per cwt., would be very probable, and would add 
to the profits of the planters £1,080,000 per annum. To give such 
a temporary advance of price, in order to introduce the cultivation 
by free-labour in the West, and improve and extend it in the 

Last, would very soon be repaid by more abundant supplies and 
low prices.” Should we be disappointed in our expectation of 
this increased supply, we shall still feel satisfied that we have done 
right in resisting the in troduccion of slave-grown sugar, because 
we dare not say, let us do evil that good may come. 

It has been alleged that the proposed measure would advance 
our commercial, manufacturing, knd shipping interest, by leading 
to an extension of our trade with Brazil. Let it, however, be re- 
membered, that our West Indian colonies and Mauritius, with 
a population of less than a million, consume a larger amount of 
articles of British export than Brazil, with four or five millions. 
If our exports to Brazil have increased, so have those to our own 
sugar colonies, which now take nearly four millions in value of 
our manufactures, aud the East Indies almost five millions. 
When we reflect, however, on the comparative wants of freemen 
and slaves, the latter being restricted to a partial supply only of 
the most absolute necessaries for health, and some regard to de- 
cency, and on the growth of free as compared with slave countries, 
in wealth and population, we are at no loss to which we ought to 
give a decided preference in a commercial point of view. Such 
arguments as those which we are now combatting were put forth 
by the old apologists and defenders of the slave-trade and slavery ; 
and in our opinion should not, for one moment, if they were true, 
divert us from the path of duty. We must not do or encourage 
evil, whatever may be the inducements or teinptations which are 
held out. 

It has been said, that free-trade, by promoting a competition be- 
tween free and slave-labour, would eventually destroy the latter, 
as being the dearest. Whatever may be the alleged grounds of 
such an opinion, it must be evident that the duration, if not the 
result of such a race, may be greatly affected by circumstances 
over which we have no control among which we may mention 
that of war occurring in British India, continued gross inisma- 
pe Sol in that country, or unfavourable seasons peculiarly 

ecting our own possessions. We must, however, bear in mind, 
that, at present, thero is a moral certainty that slavery, with all 
its barbarities, would be promoted by the proposed measure. It 
may be that, among those who advocate this step, there are those 
who think that, if they were now slaves in Brazil, they would be 
willing for themselves, their wives, their children, their whole 
circle of friends, to consent to bear an increased amount of laslies, 
of suffering, and of toil, and to have the period of existence still 
more abridged than it now is in these fields of human sacrifice. 
But, if there be those who would thus act, we submit that neither 
they, or any man, nor body of men, are at liberty thus to increase 
the horrors of an intolerable bondage, and to sanctión a larger 
amount of murder, for the sake of any contingent or possible 
future advantage. 

We have been told, that a competition between free and slave- 
labour will lead to a better system of cultivation in our own colo- 
nies, and that on this account the proposed measure should be 
supported. We reply, that the case appears to us to resemble 
that ofa person frequenting a shop where stolen goods are known 
to be sold, in order to add to the energy of the honest tradesman 
in the vicinity. We cannot, however, consent to countenance 
and promote evil for the accomplishment of such an object. 

e strongest argument which we have heard in favour of the 
government measure, is derived from the fact that a considerable 
„ of slave-grown sugar has been exported to our 
Own West India colonies, and has thus, by supplying their 
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wants to a certain extent, enabled them to send us a larger 
amount of their own production. We must protest in the 
strongest manner dgaiust such a proceeding, of which we have 
only recently been informed, and would advise the different West 
Indian legislatures, at once to prohibit a conduct, which, if per- 
severed in, is peculiarly calculated to lead to an opening for foreign 
sugars into the British market, with all its attendant disadvan- 
tage to themselves and frightful evils to humanity. At the same 
timc, the abuse to which we are referring is not to be compared 
with the extent of mischief which would arise from opening to 
Cuba and Brazil the rich market of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a population of thirty millions. We cannot, therefore, 
while we deprecate the admission of slave-grown sugars into our 
colonics, admit that this is a sufficient reason for doing another, 
and a much greater evil. 

It is said that we consume American cotton, and many other 
articles produced by slave-labour. This is true in meny instances, 
and the more our attention is fixed upon this circumstance, the 
more we must deplore it; and earnest is our hope that we shall 
soon be supplied from other and legitimate sources, should Amc- 
rica 55 in her present guilty conduct. We should be dis- 
o to make large sacrifices to effect such an object. We may, 
owever, indulge the expectation, that should America and other 
slave-holding countries sce the band of abolitionists in this land 
once more unanimous and determined in reference to the refusal 
to countenance the admission of slave-labour sugar, they might re- 
ceive instruction from tlic fact, and kepi for the termination 
of a system which may lead to their losing a market which is 
indispensable for the sale of their cottons, However this may 
be, we cannot commit a new evil for the sake of any good, or tor 
the purpose of a guilty consistency, 

We are told that we act inconsistently with the principle that 
free labour is cheaper than slave labour, if we refuse to sanction 
the introduction of sugar produced by slaves, at a protecting duty 
of 50 per cent; and that such a conduct on the part of abolitionists 
is calculated to produce an unfavourable and incorrect opinion of 
the consequences of freedom in slave-holding countries. Our 
reply to these remarks is, that, great as we believe to be the supe- 
riority of voluntary and paid labour over that which is un- 
requited and coerced, there are circumstances which, at the present 
moment, admit of the introduction of slave sugars into our mar- 
ket, even subject to the proposed differential duty. We allude 
especially to the fact, that the large tracts of rich soil in Cuba 
enable the planters of that island to produce the same quantity of 
sugar with less than one-third of the amount of labour which is 
required in a large portion of our colonics, a circumstance which 
is more than sufficient to counterbalance a decided inferiority in 
tlie slave, as compared with a free system, and to allow a large 
profit on the importation of sugar from that island on the terms 
proposed, We must also bear in mind, that Brazil, and the Spanish 
islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico have, together, a slave population 
of not less than three times the extent of that of the free labourers 
in our West India colonies, including the Mauritius. With a 
knowledge of these circumstances, we must deprecate a measure 
which would allow the sugar of Brazil and Cuba to be consuined 
in England, and by which we should commit the evil of encourag- 
ing all the crimes to which slavery is hourly giving birth in those 
lands, for the sake of maintaining a supposed consistency from 
which we feel that we do not really depart, or from any other con- 
sideration whatsoever. 

It has been stated in substance by an eminent statesmay, in his 
place in parliament, that we, as a people, do at present all that we 
can do to encourage slavery in the Brazils, by sending our manu- 
factures to that market, and receiving their sugar in return, 
which we export in their raw state, or refined, to every part of the 
continent, lf this statement be correct, on what account do the 
people of Brazil, and the merchants trading to that country, so 
earnestly desire to have the English home market opened to them 2 
This is a manifest and gross fallacy, and has been already answered 
in speaking of the benefit which would arise to the countries 
named by the measure under consideration. 

But we are further informed, that, if we will consent to receive 
the sugar of Brazil and Cuba, we may be able to make arrange- 
ments with those countries by which the slave trade may be 
abolished, and slavery itself gradually terminated. We would, 
however, ask, have we not already treaties of the most complete 
and binding character, if public faith were regarded with these 
powers, purchased in the case of that with Spain at the expense of 
£400,000 of British treasure? We cannot, withall tlie experience of 
the past, confide in so broken a reed as that of engagements, kow- 
ever solemn, with a nation of slave-holders who, accustomed to the 
daily violation of all the laws of humanity, morality, and religion, 
in their conduct to their bondsmen, do not shrink from the most 
unblushing abandonment of public faith. It has lately required 
all the 805 the wisddom, and the perseverance of the abolitionists of 
the northern portion of the United States to prevent slaves illegally 
imported from Africa being returned by the government of that 
republic as criminals to Cuba, the authorities of which are infa- 
mous for their encouragement of the African slave-trade, to be 
there immolated by the dealers in human flesh. We must not com- 
mit the evil of consenting to be partakers with thieves, in order to 
convert them to honest habits. We must not do this evil that 
good may come. 

Finally, we are bound, in consistency, to discountenance to tho 
utmost of our power a system, to suppress which England 
expends £600,000 annually, and sacrifices the lives of many of her 
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seamen, on the pestilential coast of Africa, and which is utterly 
opposed to the feelings of a people, who have made immense sacri- 
fices in the cause of freedom—sacrifices, however, which have 
been repaid a hundred fold, by the advantages which they have 
procured for a long and deeply oppressed portion of our fellow 
subjects. The example thus given, and the glorious results of 
freedom, which mark its earliest infancy, have cheered the aboli- 
tionists of every land, and shaken the wicked system of slavery 
to its foundation. Let us be firm, consistent, and united; and 
very soon shall the day dawn, in which the fetters shall be riven 
from every slave, and free trade, combined with free labour, shall 
extend its blessings to every ‘portion of the habitable globe, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Tylor (whose name in our last was mis-spelt Tyler) informs us that 
be wrote to us some weeks ago, desiring to have the concluding sen- 
tence of his letter struck out of it. We are sorry not to have effected his 
wish; but we really cannot undertake literary labour of this sort. He 
should have sent us a corrected copy. He adds, “my sentiment with 
regard to any such production [any not grown by free labour] is, that we 
must simply do without it. 
b Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, may be forwarded to the Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street. London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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HER Most Faithful Majesty, tlie Queen of Portugal, has been 
leased to intimate her gracious acceptance of the address of the 
eneral Anti-slavery Convention in the following terms :— 


Portugese Legation, London, 25th May, 1841. 

Sin, -I have the honour to enclose to you a letter addressed by 
his Excellency, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of her 
most faithful Majesty to Mr. Clarkson, the President of the Anti- 
slavery Convention, the answer which her most faithful Majest 
is graciously pleased to give to the address sent to her, and whic 
I had the honour to receive from the deputation of the said Con- 
vention, to be fowarded to my court. 1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient and humble servant, 

J. II. Tredgold, Esq. 

To the illustrious ‘Thomas Clarkson, 
slavery Convention held in London :— 
Most 1 LC srRiIous Sir,—lHlaving laid before her august Majesty 
the address which you as President of the Anti-slavery Con- 
vention, held in London, directed to her, entreating her royal co- 
operation in putting an end to the odious traffic in slaves; her 
Muje-ty has ordered me to signify through you, the interest 
which she takes in the enlightened zeal of so philanthropic an 
association in favour of an oppressed portion of the human race, 
and that I should expressly, in her royal name, that she will con- 
tinue to co-operate effectually for the total extinction of that 
criminal traffic, which scourges humanity, and is so revolting to 
the benign heart of her Majesty. 

Thus fulfilling the orders of my Sovereign, I avail myself of 
this occasion to offer you the assurances of my distinguished con- 
sideration. May God preserve you, 

Roprigo pa Fonseca MAGALHAENS, 

Office of State for Foreign Affairs, May 15th, 1841. 


Monxcorvo, 
President of the Anti- 


Accorpinxe to the intimation in our last number, there appear 
in our first page of this day all the communications on the sugar 
question which the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Committee 
have been requested to insert. The Committee have no wish, 
either to raise, or to prolong a controversy with their friends on 
this subject; but they icel it due, partly to themselves, but much 
more to their friends and to the cause at large, now to insert the 
following documents. 


Belfast, 14th May, 1841. 

Dear Six, —In reply to your esteemed circular, I have to 
inform you that our anti-slavery friends have forwarded a petition 
for presentation to the House of Commons, against reduction in 
the duty on sugar, the produce of those countries where slavery 
has not been abolished. J remain, dear sir, faithfully yours, 


JAMES STANDFIELD, 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


Newcastle, 18th May, 1841. 
Dear Str,—I send you a copy of a resolution of our anti- 
slavery committee, forwarded by this post to eleven of our 


neighbouriug M. P.'s. f 
In great haste, your’s faithfully, 

J. H. Tredgold, Esq. MATTHEW FORSTER, 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Newcastle Slave Eman- 
cipation Society, held on the 12th May, 1841 ; 

Mr. Ja{es Finvay in the Chair. 

Resolved—That this meeting views with the greatest anxiety 
and alarm, the proposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
introduce the produce of slave-labour into this country on equal 
terms with that of freemen ; as having, in the opinion of this com- 


he forwarded to the members of par 


Gateshead, Tynemouth, South Shields, Sunderland, South North- 
umberland, and North Durham. 


Tue committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slave 
have received from the committee of the American and Forei 
Anti-slavery Society, two important resolutions, which they pu 
lish below, for the information of their friends. 


ceived that one of them refers to the calling of another Conven- 


important, that their meeting on Fri 
been made special, for the purpose 
instructed, on behalf of that body, to invite the assistance on that 
occasion of every member of the committee of an auxiliary so- 
ciety who may find it convenient to attend. 


mittee, a tendency to perpetuate the greatest practical evil that 
ever afflicted the human family, and to contravene the 
national testimony of Britain against slavery, in abolishing it 
throughout her vast dominions, and at the enormous cost of 
twenty millions of the public money. 


That copies of the a by the chairman, 


ve resolution, ms i 
iament for New 


( Signed, ) James Fintay, Chairman. 
To these documents, it may be permitted us to add— 


that, in some important places in which resolutions like those of 
Leeds and Liverpool have been passed nemine contradicente, 
there are abolitionists, neither few nor uninfluential, who take a 
different view; and, secondly, that, in other places not less impor- 
tant, in which no public proceedings have been taken, the 


prevailing, if not the universal sentiment, is in accordance with 
that of the committee. 


With a view to ascertain (so far as such an occasion might 


afford the means of doing so) what the sentiments of the anti- 
slavery friends generally may be on this matter, and to afford an 


portunity of mutual explanation, advantage was taken of the 


0 
loss of the yearly meeting of the Society of Friends, at whose 
mecting-house in Houndsditch a public meeting was held on 


Saturday evening last. A free, and (we cannot doubt) a bene- 


ficial interchange of sentiments took place on this occasion. And, 


if it was not permitted us to observe any very considerable 


approach to unanimity on the particular point under discussion, 


it afforded us certainly the highest gratification to witness a uni- 
versal spirit of devotedness to the aANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE, A friendly 
feeling towards, the committee was declared on all hands; and 


assurance given of uninterrupted and undiminished co-operation 


with them, in the various great and important objects to which 
tlieir attention is directed. i 


Society 
It will be per- 


This suggestion is felt by the committee to be so 


y, the 11th instant, has 
of considering it; and we are 


Ata meeting of tha Executive Committee of the American and Foreign 


Anti-slavery Society, held at the society’s rooms; 128, Fulton Street, 


New York, April 16th, 1841, Joseph Sturge, of England, being present, 


the following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, that the committee fully recognise and adopt tbe principles 


upon which the General Anti-slavery Convention, beld in London last 
year, was convened, and upon which it acted ; that we feel greatly encou- 
raged by the result of ite meetings; that we would strongly recommend 
our transatlantic friends to summon a second Convention in London, at 
about the same period in 1842; and that, in the event of their ork 80, 

mo- 


we will use our best exertions to promote a good representation of 


rican abolitionists on the occasion. 


Resolved, that we deeply sympathise with the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society in their noble efforts for the abolition of slavery and 
the slave-trade; that we assure them of our hearty co-operation in their 
well-devised plans and energetic labours; and tbat, so long as the slave 
question, in connexion with the promotion of the rights of the free people 
of colour, and nothing else, is admitted to a place in anti-slavery meetings, 
we may expect the co-operation of all true hearted abolitionists throughout 


the world, in carrying forward the great objects of our association to a 


glorious consummation. 
Antuurn Tappan, Chairman. 
Josu ua LSAvrrr, Recording Secretary. 


Tux comic part of the Irish Einigrators jaunt to Jamaica having 
been enncted, the tragic now begins. Patrick Cunningham, one 
of the emigrants by the Robert Kerr, is gone already, and the 
coroner’s verdict says “ that his death was accelerated by mental 
anguish, occasioned by the carelessness and inattention shewn him 
by his late employer, Mr. Harrison.” But happier are the dead 
than the living, if the treatment of Honor Glyn, another Irish 
emigrant, be a sample of what they are to expect. We need 
scarcely press upon our readers the perusal of the details, which 
we have 8 elsewhere from the Colonial Reformer. 

Severe drought, with some exceptions, is still heavily complained 
of in the West India papers. 


WE are favoured with the following letter from M. Hippolyte 
de Saint Anthoine, on the prostitution of the Greek flag to the 
use of the slave-traders. The postscript, we should think, must 
be a corrupt version of the proposition for lowering the duties on 
foreign sugar. 
To the Editor of the .inti-Slavery Reporter. 
Paris, May 20th, 1841. 

Sin, —I promised you some information in reference to the trade in 
slaves justly denounced for the reprobation of civilized nations by the 
Malta Times. It is unhappily too true that the Greek flag is still lent for 
the transport of slaves. I bave to acquaint yau, that a vessel laden with 


slaves has been seized by order of the Greek government, end conducted 


to Cephalonia; and that there all the slaves have been set at liberty. 
Since this capture, the Greek council of state, on the proposition of his 
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Excellency, the Prince of Mavrocordato, has promulgated a law forbid- 

ding to all Greek subjects the transport of slaves, under very severe 
nalties. 

ri received these details from M. Mavrocordato himself, who recollects 

the wishes which were expressed to him by your deputation in London 

and which are thus accomplished. 

The statement was confirmed to me, at the last reception of the minister 
of foreign affairs, by his Excellency the envoy of Greece to London. M. 
Tricoupi, whom I consider as a true friend of the blacks. “ To the 
Greek nation, said he to me, who bave groaned during so many ages in 
servitude, belongs less than to any other the odious privilege of making 
slsves.” 

I write this account in haste, not doubting that you will hear it with in- 
terest, after having powerfully contributed, by your generons endeavours, 
to the extinction of a traffic abhorred by all civilized nations. 

Receive, I beg you, the assurance of my bigh regard. 

Hippolyte de St. Anthoiite. 

P.S. A Brazilian informs me this moment, that your government has 
just signed a secret treaty with Brazil, permitting the introduction of slaves ‘ 

ust we believe this news ? 


WE arc enabled to insert to-day the very valuable and interesting 
report of the proceedings of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, which was read at the recent annual meeting at Exeter 


A FULL and accurate report will be found in our columns this 
day of the proccedings at the late meeting of the Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Association. For the present our readers may peruse it. 
We shall have something to say upon it in our next, and upon tlie 
current tactics of the pro-slavery partizans. 


We have been furnished with the following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Candler, who is now in the United States, dated 


Philadelphiu, April 27th, 1841. 

Our friend, Joseph Sturge, is doing a good work among Friends 
here. Some Friends of Philadelphia wished me to give a statement of 
the well working of freedom in Jamaica at the close of the year, and ap- 
plied for the use of the large committee-room in Arch-street, the use of 
which was granted. A noble meeting we had—crowded to overflowing. 

We copy the following from an American publication, the Pro- 
tectionist : 

A report is in circulation that Arnold Buffum called upon Thomas 
Robson, of Liverpool, and inquired of him whether Friends in England 
did not join the Anti-slavery Societies; to which he replied, yes; and 
thou knowest what became of those Friends.” ‘To this it is added, b 
way of comment, that the Friends in England who have joined the Anti- 
slavery Societies, have lost their religious character, and have generally 
been disowned from the Society of Friends. Will Friends in England, 
be so kind as to inform us, in language that cannot be misunderstood, 
whether it is so, For such is by many, believed to be the fact. Thomas 
Robson said no such thing to Arnold Buffum. 

We answer simply, It is not so. No representation can be 
further from the truth. 


In relation to religious fellowship with slave-holders, we have 
the pleasure of inserting to-day a document of singular interest 
and importance, as emanating from so very large a portion of the 
rising ministry in this country. We are happy in giving place also 
to the resolutions adopted at the late meeting of the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, , 


WE direct attention to a communication, which the letter of Mr. 
Prater, secretary to the Texas Land and Emigration Company 
on anti-slavery principles (!) has brought us from the other 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Prater scarcely anticipated, we suspect, 
such an antagonist. 


A * — — -= — — 
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THE IRISH EMIGRANTS TO JAMAICA. 
[From the Colonial Reformer. |] 


CASE OF PATRICK CUNNINGHAM. 
Ax adjourned inquest was yesterday held at the Parochial Asylum 
in the House of Correction, on the body of Patrick Cunningham, 
one of the emigrants lately imported inthe Nobert Kerr, from 
Limerick. 

The circumstances attending the death of the unfortunate man, 
are, as far as we have been able to learn them, as follows :— 

It appears that the deceased, who was between 50, and 69 years 
of age, together with three othcr emigrants, had been engaged in 
the service of Mr. Harrison, on Ensom Pen, near this town—but 
his three companions, it is said threw up their engagements within 
a day or two after their being entered into. About the beginning 
of last month, the deceased was ordered to drive in a mule from the 
prn; and, in endeavouring to do so, he received a severe kick 

m the animal. The injury he sustained incapacitated him from 
work, and rendered medical treatment necessary ; upon which Mr. 

n, to rid himself of a profitless servant, and to avoid the 

5 of a medical bill, thought proper to throw the onus on the 
oulders of the public, by removing him to Spanish Town, and 
eie his admission into the hospital for the sick and destitute 
poor, Here he remained without the comfort or consolation of a 
single relative or friend to cheer him under his sufferings—he had, 


ik even the satisfaction of a single visit from the Master in whose 
rvice he had received the injury which had laid him on the bed 


of sickness, The rest is soon tol. 


—disappointed and heart broken 
was attacked with onc of the mal 5 


malignant fevera of the country, 
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and his accounts with this world were speedily closed—he died on 
Thursday. last. 


The jury which sat on the inquest, we are happy to find, insti- 
tuted a strict and thorough investigation into all the circumstances 
of the case, and at the conclusion of the inquiry gave in the follow- 
ing unanimous verdict : 

“ That the deceased, Patrick Cunningham, came to his death on 
the Ist day of April, in consequence of a kick accidentally received 
from a mule, ai that it is the opinion of the jurors, that his death 
was accelerated by mental anguish EE by the carelessness 
and inattention shown him by his late employer, Mr. Harrison.” 

In addition to the foregoing, we learn that the jury gave in a 
very strong presentment of the circumstances under which the 
deceased had hecome an inmate of the Institution, and particularly 
advertcd to the fact, of the deceased and his companions being 
employed in the “ lowlands,” in direct contravention of the provi- 
sions of the Immigration Act. Poor Patrick e e then, 
is, as far as we know, tlie first victim of the Limerick Emigration 
speculation but we fear that we shall soon have to report many 
others. IIis melancholy fate will shew our friends in Ireland the 
perfect propriety of the vigorous opposition which they exhibited 
to the kidnapping mission of the “ Robert Kerr,” and we trust 
will have the effect of cutting up that branch of the new slave-trade. 

In addition to the above, it falls to our lot to lay before 
the public another sample of the treatment to which the poor 
deluded creatures who venture to our shores in the character 
of emigrants, become exposed. The miserable condition of 
the unfortunate Honor Glyn may be gathered from her 
touching reply to the significant threat of her employer, as to 
the probability of her heing put in jail; “ Z had rather be in jail 
for my three years, than at Compton Lodge!” We trust that the 
entire case will be re-published in Galway, for the benefit of those 
who may still be disposed to place faith in the golden visions of 
wealth and happiness, presented to their imagination by the 
Jamaica syrens and their satellites. Honor Glyn, and her com- 
panions in misfortune were seduced by the promise of five or six 
shillings sterling a day for their labour, which at five days labour 
in each week would amount to £70 or £80 per annum. But the 
reality of the vision dwindles down to the paltry sum of £9 per 
annum, or about eight pence per day! Then her room full of 
rats, disturbing her rest and devouring her very clothes—and the, 
allowance of cocoas as food—un article at which the veriest bog 
trotter in Ireland would turn up his nose with disgust ! All these 
things taken together will, we should suppose, incline the Irish 
peasantry rather “ to bear the ills they have, than fly to those 
they know not of!“ 


CASE OF HONOR GLYN. 


PETTY SESSIONS, BLACK RIVER, Wednesday, March 24th, 1341. 

Before John Gurley and J. B. Wells, Esqrs. 

B. M. Senior, Esq. v. Honor Glyn, for breach of contract, 

B. M. Senior sworn — Commenced the proceedings with a 
lengthened address to the sitting justices, on the evils likely to 
accrue if an evaniple were not made in the present instance, to 
deter other immigrants, from breaking their contracts, now that 
so many were coming to the island. In the case before the 
court, he was prepared to produce documents to shew that the 
defendant was doubly bound, first in London, and then on her 
arrival in Jamaica ; both documents were then produced. 

The first, dated London, 16th December, 1840, with the mark 
of Honor Glyn attached, purported that she had engaged in 
London, with H. Hendricks to proceed to ( e 
Jamaica, to serve B. M. Senior as a labourer— tlie document is not 
attested, neither does it appear that it was ever read to her before 
she attached her cross to it. The latter signed by B. M. Senior, 
with the cross of Honor Glyn attached, dated the 8th February, 
1841, seems to have been entered into a few days after the arrival 
of the ship Marlborough at Black River, the purport of it being, 
that Honor Glyn is to serve B. M. Senior, at Compton Lodge, as a 
general scrvant, in doors, for three years, wayes £9. sterling per 
annum, with allowances in the shape of provisions to the amount 
of about four shillings sterling per week, for a certain period ; and 
to be furnished with a comfortable room, the expenses of outfit 
and passage from London to be repaid to Mr. Senior hereafter, by 
Honor Glyn. 

Mr. Senior, in continuation, stated that a few days after her 
arrival at Compton Lodge, he heard Honor Glyn crying very much 
during the night, in her room. On Friday the 12th instant, she 
went away from Compton Lodge, without permission. On Sunday 
the 14th, she returned, and asked for her provisions for the ensuing 
week, (provisions were served to the immigrants in advance on 
Saturday each weck.) “I refused to give her any, as it was 
Sunday. I told her to come on Monday, and I would give her 
HER cocoas! I cautioned her as to her conduct, and told her if 
she did not behave herself that she would soon be in jail!! She 
replicd, that she would RATHER BE IN JAIL FOR HER THREE YEARS, 
than remain at Compton Lodge!!! She then went away, and É 
have not seen her since. ` 

Honor Glyn in defence, stated, that the room she wasin at 
Compton Lodge was so full of rats, that her clothes were cut to 

ieces ; she had no time to consider about the arrangement with 

r. Senior before she was called upon to sign it; was put to wash 
clothes the Monday after her arrival at Compton Lodge; the 
allowance of food stated in the agreement with Mr. Senior is not 
enough ; comes from near Gort, county Galway was engaged in 
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Ir clan by Mr. Mahon, to come out to Jamaica with others; 
Mahon told us that we should get FIVE on SIN SI LI. IN Es A DAY for 
picking coffre in Jamaica; we were told that they would not 
wear such clothes in Jamaica as we then had on, and that we had 
no occasion to take them with us. We arrived in London at night 
from Ireland, and were put on board the Marlborough the nert 
morning ; I can’t real or write; the paper I put my cross to, on 
board the Marlborough, was uot read to me was called down 
into the cabin, and desired to make my cross to it. On Friday, 
the 12th of March, I went to Black River to buy bread for myself 
and the othee emigrants, as it was cheaper at Black River than in the 
vicinity of Compton Lodge, and we were hungry. Mrs. Fendyan and 
Catherine Glyn promised to attend to my work for me until J re- 
turned. Imet Pat Navan near Black River, who took me to his 
house, and he went with me to Compton Lodge on Sunday; the 
reason why 1 quitted Compton Lodge again on Sunday was, 
because Mr. Senior refused to give me my allowance of provisions 
for the week following. 1 never washed clothes before 1 came out 


to Jamaica. 


Decision postponed till it be ascertained whether the case omes 
under the provisions of the late immigration act, the woman not 


having been brouzht out at the public expense, but under the aus- 
se D E . 2 e . 3 
pices of a private individual. 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, FOR 1841, 

Ix reviewing the events and transactions of the past year in connexion 
with the anti-slavery cause, the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Al. ti-Stavery Socfety find cause for devout gratitude to the Most ligh, as 
well for the measure of success with which they have been favoured, as 
for the general and steady progress of the principles they advocate; and 
they are encouraged to prosecu'e, with renewed diligence and zeal, that 
“work of faith and labour of love’ in which they are engaged. 

The First Anniversary of this Society took place at the close of a series 
of meetings of unexampled interest and importance in tbe history of 
benevolent enterprize, held in this great metropolis during the month of 
June last year, Philanthropists, not oily from different parts of this 
country, but from distant portions of the world, responded to the cull of 
this Committee, and assembled to promote the universal abolition of 
Slavery and the slave-trade, “by moral, religious, and other pacific 
means. Of that Convention it is not perhaps too much to say, that, for 
sound intelligence, accurate aud varied information, and high Christian 
principle, it never was surpassed by any assemblage of men, in this 
or any other ccuntry. The results of its counsels and labours will soon 
be given to the world in a volume, which has been prepared for the press 
with unusual pains : and the committee regard it, not only as a faithful 
record of the proceedings of that distinguished body, but as a pledge that 
the gigantic evils which it illustrates and condemns sball, at no distant 
period, be utterly overthrown. 

In anticipation of the appearance of this volume, the committee have 
printed, and very extensively circulated, the Minutes of the Convention, 
together with the valuable papers prepared and read during its proceed- 
incs, by the Rev. Messrs. Scales, Godwin, and Bevan ; Ir. Madden, and 
Messrs. Adam and Sturge, on the following subjects:—The Objects of 
the Convention the Essential Sinfulness of Slavery—the Influence of 
slavery on the character of the enslaver and the enslaved, and its opposi- 
tion to the advancement of civilization, education, and christianity—Slavery 
in British India— Slavery and the slave-trade in Cuba—and the superiority 
of free over slave - labour. ‘Ihe committee cannot notice the Inst document 
without referring to its esteemed nud lamented author, who, in the fulness 
of his mental ard physical energies, and amidst the sincere regrets of the 
friends of this cause, has descended into the tomb. His life promised to 
be one of great usefulness and honour ; his death forcibly reminds those 
who survive him of the admonition to“ work while it is day.“ 

Besides the pamphlets enumerated, the committee have published a 
volume on Slavery and the Internal Slave-trade in the United States of 
America, drawn up with the greatest care in answer to queries submitted 
to them, by the committee of the American Anti-slavery Society. This 
masterly work should have an extensive circulation among the friends of 
the oppressed in every part of the kingdom; and should be introduced by 
them into the circles in which they move, as eminently calculated to 
awaken sympathy, and to quicken exertion, in behalf of the suffering and 
the enslaved. 

So far the committee have endeavoured to fulfil the literary duties con- 
fided to them by the Convention; and it now remains for their friends to 
give effect to their labours, by diffusing through all countries to which 
they may have access, or to which their influence may extend, the vast 
amount of information thus presented to the world. 

The other duties devolved on the committee by that body they have 
endeavoured also to discharge, in the spirit in which they were confided to 
them. Among these, perhaps the most important were the transmission 
to the ministers of religion of this and other countries (as far as was prac- 
ticable) of the important resolutions (passed without a dissentient voice) 
on withholding christian fellowship from slave-bolders ; and the presenta- 
tion to the crowned heads of Europe, and to rulers generally to whom 
they might have access, through their respective ambassadors at the British 
Court, of the address voted to them. 

With respect to the former, the committee are happy to record, that, in 
no instance have they received a communication questioning the entire 
acc ordance of them with christian duty, whilst the principles on which they 
are based have been affirmed by the independent decisions of the Wesleyen 
Methodist Conference of 18:40; the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and the Baptist Union, at their annual meetings. In addition 
to these important proceedings, no inconsiderable number of the Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches of this country have separately announced 
their determination to refuse communion with all who buy and sell their 
fellow-men, or use their neighbour's labour without wages. The number 
the committee trust will go on increasing, until there shall not be found, 


in a single secticn of the British churches, one who will extend to a slave- 
bolder the right band of christian fellowship. 
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In reference to the address to the heads of governments, the com- 
mittee are happy to report, that in only three instances, have their repre- 
seutatives at the Court of St. James's declined to be the medium of 
communicating it to their Sovereigus. In all other instances the depu- 
tations were received in the most courteous manner, and by none more 
so than bv their Excellencies the ambassadors representing the Emperor 
of Brazil, and the Queen of Portugal; and the committee cannot but 
entertain the hope, thot the free exposition of their principles and feelings 
allowed by the distinguished individuals referred to, the unaffected interest 
which they appeared to take in the anti-slavery cause, and the undiscuised 
expression of sympathy for the oppressed, may conduce to the great end 


-the Convention had in view in preparing the address. 


HOME OPERATIONS. ` 

In reference to the Home Operations of the society, tl committee call 
attention, in the first instance, to the series of meetings held aſter the Con- 
vention, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the purpose of diffusing 
information, and encouraging the formation of auxiliaries. Messrs. Birney 
and Stanton, representatives of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, having, on the invitation of the committee, kindly consented to 
remain in this country fer a tew months, they accomplished various tours 
through the country, accompanied by two members of the committee. It 
is inpossible not to bear a high testimony to the efficient service thus 
rendered to the cause of the oppressed, especially in reference to the 
system ot slavery existing in the United States, and the support which it 
derives from the various seòtions of the professedly christian churches 
there. ‘The facts which these gentlemen gaye to the public were most 
touching; and, whilst they deepened the conviction of the criminality of 
slave-holding and slave-dealing in every form, they excited deep commise- 
ration for the slave, and prompted to more strenuous efforts than ever for 
his release. The meetings were mostly presided over by the chief 
magistrates of the towns in which they were held, and were attended by 


influential persons of dierent religious denominations, and all shades of 
political opinion. 


In London, the atiention of the committee has been directed to a variety 
of important matters, bearing upon the great objects the society have in 
view, and tbey trust they have not unsuccesstully exerted themselves in 
lessening the amount of evil, in those cases in which they have not been 
able absolutely to prevent it. Among the subjects which have engaged 
their consideration, the committee particularize the following :—1. The 
state of the laws and the administration of justice in the colonies. 2. The 
suspension of the monthly reports of the special magistrates of Jamaica, 
and the ultimate substitution of others, at intervals of six months, limited 
to few particulars. and subject to revision by order of the Governor ; and, 
3. The question of immigration, which has almost absorbed the attention 
of the colonists since emancipation. On all these matters, the committee 
have memorialized the government. 

On the first point, they have the pleasure to report tbat several of the 
obnoxious laws passed by the Jamaica and Barbados legislatures have 
been either digallowed, or, by alterations recommended in them, rendered 
less oppressive. Yet the committee bave reason to fear, that, with respect 
to Jamaica in particular, some objectionable matter has been inserted in 
the laws passed during the last session, which, if allowed by the govern- 
ment, will operate most injuriously onthe people. Incessant vigilance on 
the part of the friends of the negros is necessary, to defeat, if possible, 
the insidious measures of those whose main object appears to be to nullify 
the rights and privileges of the negros; and to retain the means of coercing 
them. 

The committee regret that, under the government of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, the reports of the special magistrates have been suspended; and 
that the people and the legislature of this country have consequently been 
kept in official ignorance of the state of that important island. Two years 
have elapsed since the publication of any reports. It is only, therefore, by 
information derived from private sources that they have been able to repel 
the calumnies which have been heaped upon the peasantry of that colony. 

In reference to the importation of labourers into the British colonies, 
the committee have felt it to be their duty, on the one band to guard 
against the restriction of the labour market in them, and on the other to 
insist on adequate protection to those who might voluntarily resort thitber 
for employment. Against the introduction of the natives of Il indostan 
into the colonies, however, the committee felt it necessary earnestly to 
protest; as also to use every exertion, during the last session of 
parliament, to oppose the measure of government for their further trans- 
portation to Mauritius. The appalling facts then laid before the counjry, 
in connexion with this new slave-traffic, bave been amply confirmed by 
the papers recently presented to both houses of parliament; and the 
committee sincerely trust the government will not relax the restrictions 
which bave been deemed necessary by the supreme authority in India. 
Tbe committee have further felt it right to lay before the government. 
their objections to the permission granted to the West Indians to import 
native Africans from Sierra Leone into the British colonies. They con- 
ceived that such a measure was likely to be attended with serious evils; 
and to afford a precedent to nations having slave colonies, os well as set- 
tlements on the African coast, whence they might derive a pretext for in- 
creasing the number of their slaves, under colour of free emigration. The 
committee are informed, however, that the strictest regulations will be en- 
forced, in reference to the emigration of these people, and that contracts 
to labour, other than those made in the colonies to which they may resort, 
will be null and void. The committee have, in addition, issued a series 
of cautionary recommendations to their own countrymen on emigration to 


the West Indies, which they hope may prove useful in guiding them to a 
right decision on this important matter. 


e other memorials which they 
have presented to her Majesty's government during the’ past year. The 


enumeration of them, however, will show their great importance, viz.: 
on the inconsistency and impropriety of British functionaries holding 
staves in countries where slavery is permitted, as in Brazil, Cuba, &c.; 
on the recognition of the independence of the slave-bolding republic of 
Texas; on the condition of the Africans liberated by the Mixed Com- 
mission Courts in Cubs, Brazil, and Surinam, and tbe necessity of th 

immediate removal to the British colonies ; on tbe occupation of C 

Island (a British possession) by Spanish alave-holders; against the 
introduction of slave-grown produce into the British market ; and on 
officers of the army and navy holding appointments under companies wbich 
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hold slaves, and of acting as agents in the purchase of slaves for their 
various establishments. : ! 

In naming these documents, the committee feel called upon to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy of the first lord of the treasury, Lord Viscount Nel- | 
bourne, and of the secretary, of state for foreign affairs, Lord Viscount | 
Palmerston: the latter of whom bas, in many instances, afforded them, 
and the cause they represent, valuable nid. 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 

It will be remembered that, during the early part of the last year, a 
deputation from the society visited France and Holland. In the former 
instance, the object was to confer with the friends of the negro in Paris 
on the measures which had been proposed by a commission of inquiry on 
the abolition of slavery, and to urge upon them the necessity of legislating 
upon sound principles; in the latter, the intention was to awaken an 
anti-slavery feeling among the Dutch, ‘Ihe results of those visits were 
upon the wholo extremely gratifying. The deputation consisted of Messrs. 
Alexander, Whitehorne, and Scoble. Subsequently, the secretary of the 
society, having ocbasion to visit the French capital, was honoured (in com- 
pany with David Turnbull, Esq., now British consul at the Havana, and the 

. Dr. Wright) with an interview by the King of the French, when 
they pressed on his Majesty the duty and necessity of abolishing slavery in 
every part of his empire. 

The treasurer of the society, in addition to other important journies he 
had previously undertaken to Hamburgh, Sweden, and Denmark, has, in 
conjunction with Mr. Wiffen, visited Spain; and it is believed he has 
laid a foundation for future anti-slavery efforts in that country. 

The principal cities visited were Madrid, Valencia, and Barcelona; in 
the latter of which an anti-slavery society has been formed, and (it is 
expected) a periodical established, to diffuse information through all 
circles, and to draw the attention of public men to the subject. It is hoped 
that the question of emancipation will be agitated in the Cortes during its 
present sitting. As the bearer of the address to sovereigns from the Con- 
vention, Mr. Alexander had the honour of presenting it to Espartero, 
Duque de la Victoria, the head of the Snanish regency at that period, by 
whom it was courteously received. Our friends had also the opportunity 
of pleading the cause of the slave before several of the most distinguished 
men in Spain, and the committee indulge tho hope that their labours have 
not been in vain. 

In March last, their esteemed and devoted friend, J oseph Sturge, pro- 
ceeded on an anti-slavery mission to tbe United States, where he is now 
labouring with bis usual energy, and thev trust witb his usual success. Ile 
bore with him an address to the president of that great republic. 

Among the interesting and encouraging circumstances which bave 
marked the past year, the committee especially notiee the deliverance, 
after a long confinement, of the Africans who were found on board the 
Amistud, and who were at one time charged with piracy and murder. 
These victims of oppression have been declared froe by the sentence of the 
Supreme court of the United States, and are now under the care of some 
generous friends, whose object is to afford them a christian education, before 
their restoration to that beloved land, from which they hud been tora by 
the ruthless slave-trader. The general cause of abolition, the committee 
are happy to report, is rupidly advancing in that country, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties and discouragements with which it has to contend. 

In the Brazilian empire enlightened men are convinced of the moral, 
social, and political evils of slayery ; and the conviction is gaining ground, 
especially among the youth of that country, that the system is incompatible 
with national honour and prosperity. Premiums on free labour bave heen 
Proposed by the diputados, with encouraging prospects of success; and, 
on their recommendation, the government of Brazil (to its honour be it 
annken\ bas discharged all slaves engaged in the public works, and sub- 
dla ties labourers for them. May nothing be done by this country 
Which shall turn them from the course upon which they appear to have 
entered ! 

In connexion with the Brazils, the committee advert to an interesting 
and important fact. One of their friends, who has been travelling for some 
months ia that country, especially with the view of collecting information 
on slavery and the slave-trade, (which will, no doubt, be presented to the 
public in due time,) has drawn up and put into circulation at Rio de 
Janeiro above 8,000 pamphlets, in the English and Portuguese languages, 
on the erils of slavery, and the results of emancipation in the British 
colonies. i 

The committee await with the greatest interest the development of the 
measure for the abolition of slavery in the French colonies; and indulge 
the hope that the present enlightened administration, sustained by men of 
all pastes will speedily and effectually accomplish that great an good 
work, 

_ In Holland, the committee have reason to believe that the cause of aboli- 
tion is attracting observation and gaining converts. 

The address to the people of Holland and Denmark voted at the Con- 

vention, has been translated into the Dutch language, and extensively 
circulated; and private communications convey to the committee the 
pleasing intelligence, that a distinguished member of the Dutch legislature 
mere to moot the question of emancipation in the chambers, at an early 
penod. 
In Denmark favourable indications have manifested themselves, and the 
Committee are led to hope, that the encouragement given to the slave- 
trade in the island of St. Thomas will not much longer be permitted to 
disgrace the government. 

In the diet of Sweden the abolition of slavery in the small island of St. 

olomew has been warmly advocated, and we trust that, by the gene- 
rous decision of the government, it will ere long be accomplished. 

The fect that British subjects have large capitals embarked in the slave- 
system, and thet their agents have not scrupled to deal in the persons of 
men, is now too well attested to admit of dispute. The Cuban and Bra- 

Mining Associations are all implicated in these nefarious doings. 

The exposure of the Imperial Brasilian Mining Company, (to be followed 
shortly by that of the other companies,) which has appeared in the columns 
of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, has led some of the share-holders to come 
forward for the pu se of effecting the termination of so dis ful a 
state of things. It is however to be lamented, that the Directors have 
thrown obstacles in their way, which may impede, if they do not prevent 
emancipetion of upwards of 400 slaves, of whom that association have 

Ome possessed, in defiance of the laws both of God and man. It has 
been ascertained that the mining associations alluded to have upwards of 
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4000 slaves in connexion with their various establishments, large numbers 
of whom (there is little doubt) have been purchased trom the stavers on 
their arrival from the Coast ci Mrica. 

From the foregoing rapid sketch of the proceedings of the Society, and 
review of events since ils last anniversary, it will be seen that the work 
in which it is engaged, is oue of great magnitude and importance, and iati- 
mately connected with the glory of the Divine Being, and the gocd of 
mankind; yet its importance will be increased, when it is remembered that 
upwards of seven millions ot human beings, men, women and children, are 
held in slavery by protessed!+ christian powers, and that our own belored 
country is yet guilty of the crime. 


— 


— 


In the United States there are . 8 . 2.750, 000 siaves 
In the Bruzils i é 3 í å 2,500, %00 * 
In the Spanish Colonies 5 5 a i 4700,00 


In the French Colonies è 


; š 3 265, O0 <4 
In the Dutch, Danish, and Swedish Colonies, and 


: 15 50,%0 “ 
the Republic of Texas ; . , ee 
And, last in the dreadful catalogue, in British India, 1.000% %% 
it is computed . $ . 


To the latter subject, as one of paramount interest and importance to 
the anti-slavery cause, the committee have directed their serious attention ; 
and have taken the necessary preliminary steps to promote i's total aboli- 
tion, ‘The Right Hon. Dr. Lusbington, not less trom the deep interest he 
takes in promoting the general freedom and happiness of mankind, than in 
compliance with their urgent solicitation, has undertaken the conduct of 
this great question in the House of Commons; and they call upon every 
abolitiomst throughout the land to support him, in his noble attempt to 
make every part of the soil of this great empire sacred to freedom. In tie 
meantime, the committee recommend to their friends the prompt and liberal 
distribuution of a pamphlet, which bas been prepared under their sanciion, 
and is now ready for delivery, on slavery aud the slave-trade in ifritish 
India, with notices of the existence of these evils in the islands of Ceylon, 
Malacca, and Penang, drawn trom oficial documents. They are the more 
anxious in recommending this course, because they fear the impression 
exists, that the system of slavery has been abolished in the East, as well 
as in the West Indies. 

Upon the most moderate computation, the slave-trade dooms to the 
horrors of slavery every year, among : 


Christian powers . . . . ° 120.000 

Mohammedan powers . . s 2 . 50,000 
170, 000 

Destroyed annually in procuring the above . 280,000 

Making a total of . : 496,000 


Of every thousand victims to the slave-trade, one-half perish in the 
seizure, march, and detention on the coast; one-fourth of those embarked 
perish during the middle passage; and one-fifth of those who are landed 

rish in the seasoning during the first year, and the remaining three 
hundred, with their descendants, are doomed to hopeless bondage and a 
premature grave! 

This is the melancholy case the committee present to the triends of 
religion aud humanity throughout the world, and thus earnestly entreat theiz 
warm and zealous co-operation to rescuc these millions from the depths of 
their sorrow aud degradation, and to deliver the vast continent of Africa 
from the horrors and desolations of the slave-trude. 


— ee — ee — 


TEXAS LAND AND EMIGRATION COMPANY. 
To the Editor of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sin, —In the February number of your paper I notice a communica- 
tion from Mr. Henry Prater, secretary of the Teran Land and Emigra- 
tion Board. Several items in the piece I wish to notice. I shall state 
only such facts as are perfectly well known to the friends of the slave on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

1. As to the anti-slavery men und their position in Texas. Early in the 
history of independent Texas, some of our anti-slavery brethren enter- 
tained the opinion that free-labour emigration to Texas would soon change 
the character of the population, and lead to the abolition of slavery. ‘This 
opinion is now considered erroneous, among all well informed ‘persons. 
Various causes have checked emigration to Texas from the non-slave- 
holding states of our union; and the pecuniary embarrassments or the 
slave-states have led to an extensive emigration of planters with their 
slaves. So that, within three years, probubly from 60,00C to 100, 000 
slaves have gone from this country to Texas. There is no renson to be- 
lieve that one-half that number of white persons have gone thither. It 
is pretty well understood, moreover, that the import of slaves from Cuba, 
or from other places and countries vid Cuba, has been considerable; so that 
the slave-holding interest in Texas has become stronger than it was even 
at the time the Texans declared themselves independent. It is surprising, 
therefore, to persons on this side of the water, that even a Texun agent 
should represent the situation of a friend of liberty in Texas as in any 
respect desirable. 

2. Mr. Prater says, ‘‘ The introduction of slaves is not allowed (by 
law) except from the United States, and that only on the most limited 
and partial scale.” This is news to as in America; news almost as 
strange as the intimation in a London paper, last winter, “that the 

overnor of Bartimone had declared General Harrison president of the 
United States.” Any restrictions on the slave-trade between the United 
States and Texas are quite as apocryphal a3 the existence of such a dig- 
nitary as the; governor of Baltimore.” On the contrary, such emigration 
is encouraged in every way, and always bas beeu. Texas is in trutb, nothin 
but a stave cotony of the United States. ‘Ihe formation of it, the aa | 
emigration which wrested it from Mexico, and declared it independent, 
were only parts of a long cherished scheme, to annex that vast region to 
the United States, toextend the slave-labour system ; and by, the annexe- 
tion of new slave-holding states, to secure the preponderance of the slave 
power in our Congress. 

The project of annexation was defeated by anti-slavery effort; and the 
establishment of commercial relations between Texas and Great Britain 
renders its fature occurrence very improbable. But this, in concurrence 
with other causes, hes only served to increase the number of slare-holding 
emigrants from the United States to the ine xhausted cotton fields of Texas, 
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How liberal the Texans are towards free people of colour, may be 
judged of from the single fact, that, in 1840, a law prohibiting their resi- 
dence in Texas, on penalty of reduction to slavery, was enacted by the 
Texan Congress. Mr. Prater, finds it convenient to refer only to the 
statutes of 1858! Perbaps a reference to recent laws might show him 
that Mr. Maillard was entirely correct. 

3. Asto any restrictions upon clergymen preaching to negros, I am not 
aware that any greater legal restrictions exist there than in several of our 
states. But everywhere the master, AND HE ALONE, decides whether or not 
a slave may hear the gospel preached. The slave in Texas bas no reli- 
gious rights, and what is denied to him as a right be will not he allowed to 
receive as a favour, in the majority of instances, either in Texas or the 
United States. That great and vexatious legal restrictions upon preaching 
to them exist in Texas, Mr, Prater may learn by reading the laws of 
Texas subsequent to 1838. 

4. Asa specimen, somewhat ludicrous, of Mr. Prater’s acquaintance 
with history and geography, I quote another sentence. Speaking of the 
company who employ him, be says, They refer with pleasure to the 
example of Ouro, one of the neighbouring states of the Union, in which 
slavery hss been abolished; and to that of Kentucky, in which it would 
have been abolished but for the indiscretion of the abolitionists. Ouro 
happens to be at a goodly distance from Texas, much to the comfort of 
Texan slave-holders; who might find the thousands of Ohio abolitionists 


from the “ neighbouring” states of our Union! In whatage of the world, 
since the flood, slavery existed in Ohio, or when it was abolished, the 
citizens of Ohio would gladly learn from Mr. II. Prater; as they are 
deeply interested in the antiquities of their state! Ohio, with Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wiskonsan, and Iowa, (the two last now territories, 
and soon to become states) form part of a region from which Aad! 
was by law excluded betore any white inhabitants, save a few of Frenc 
origin, lived on the soil; a soil now cultivated by nearly THREE MILLIONS of 
free labourers. 

The alleged influence of abolitionists in retarding emancipation in 
Kentucky is equally accordant with truth. By the constitution of that 
state, the legislative body has no power to abolish slavery. They can 
only enact a law, that the people shall vote two years in succession on 
the question, whether a constitutional convention shall be chosen to amend 
the constitution, so as to abolish slavery. These restrictions, designed to 
render abolition difficult have existed for fifty years. Many attempts 
have been made in the state legislature, to pass a law providing for the 
assemblage of a convention to amend the constitution. But these attempts 
have always been in vain till within fifteen mouths past. So, little more 
than one year since, the necessary laws did pass in the legislature ; and the 
question of a convention was submitted to the people, in their primary 
assemblies. Owing to the prevailing excitement connected with the 


presidential election, the voters rejected toa convention, by a majority of 


about 10,000. The minority, however, nearly 30,000, were by no means 
disheartened, aad the question is now agitating that state to its centre; and 
as the vast majority ot its voters are not slave-holders, it is not too much 
to expect, that, now the excitement of our national election has passed 
away, slavery in Kentucky will speedily receive its death blow. 

So that, at the very moment when abolitionists were exerting the most 
influence, both in Kentucky and the Union at large, the nearest approach to 
abolition took place in Kentucky! Anti-slavery men in England, doubt- 
less, know how to appreciate the cry, you are retarding the cause of 
emancipation by your indiscretion ;” a cry often raised, if I mistake not, in 
Parliament, during the very session in which the emancipation act was 

assed. 

5. Did it never occur to Mr. Prater, that Texan ‘* bond-holders,” had 
some interest in maintaining Texan independence, as well as Mexican 
bond-holders in opposing it? And has he forgotten that the Roman 
Catnorics of Mexico abolished slavery in Texas, while protestants have re- 
stored it! As a protestant minister of the congregational denomination, I 
may be allowed to bave little sympathy with Romanism ; but Mr. Prater’s 
warnings against any alliance between abolitionists and Romanists, in re- 
ference to Texas, is truly worthy of serious attention: and the notorious 
fact, that bolders of Texan bonds and land scrip, in Europe and America, 
are the chief agitators in favour of Texan independence, and Texan emi- 
gration, makes it no breach of charity to suggest the inquiry, how much 
money the Texan Land and Emigration Board may have invested in 
said stocks and bonds? 

6. The monstrous idea, that there is any * extenuation” of the iniquity 
of Texan slavery in the overwhelming necessity of the circumstances 
under which it commenced, is worthy of a holder of Texan bonds, and of 
no one else! What were these circumstances? Briefly as follows 
Mexico abolished slavery by law in 1829. ‘The emigrants from the 
United States, who held slaves, tak ing advantage of their distance from the 
central governmont, and the political disturbances in Mexico, evaded com- 

liance with the abolition law. The scheme of annexing Texas to our 
Union as a slave country, long before agitated by Colonel Benton (now a 
member of our National senate) and General Hamilton, the Texan 
minister to England was urged with new ardour during the years of com- 
mercial activity and wildfire land speculation, prior to 1837. Thousands 
of emigrants, chiefly slave-bolders with their slaves, and men of no prin- 
ciple, from the north, who desired to become slavebolders, flocked to 
Texas, organized an armed conspiracy, and forcibly wrested Texas from 
Mexico ; formed a government, with a constitution, which prohibits both 
legislative and individual acts of emancipation ; and then threw open the 
doors wide to slave emigration, and slave-trading with the United States, 
who are graciously permitted to be the Guinea Coast” of Texas! What 
an “ overwhelming necessity’ is this! How well adapted to extenuate the 
guilt of General Hamilton, for instance, who was from the beginning 
one of the prime movers in the whole scheme, and isa very large slave- 
holder. 

7. A few words as to the acknowledgment of Texan independence 
by Great Britain and otber countries. Tho indecent haste with which our 
own pro-slavery government acknowledged it, may be rendily accounted 
for—it was a 5 preliminary to the Union of Texas with this 
country. The acknowledgment itself, bowever, in this case and that of Great 
Britain, is based on a just principle, one on which our government always 
acts, except in the single case of Ilavn, where the slave-holding interest, 
prevents it: viz. that every country independent de Jacto should be acknow- 


ledged to be so by other nations ; inasmuch as every country bas the right to 
elect its own rulers, and regulate its own internal affairs without foreign 
intervention. The application of this simple maxim would go far to pre- 
serve permanent peace among the nations of the whole world; and a 
large proportion of the friends of the slave in America believe that 
Great Britain did right in forming commercial relations with Texas, on 
that general principle. Texas is independent, is a nation, in fact; and is 
likely to continue so. l 

That Great Britain desired to secure to her merchants a monopoly of 
the 'l'exan trade by her treaty, is quite evident to those who are aware 
that Texan cottons, and sugars, and rice, must pay almost prohibitory 
duties, if imported into the United States; which duties are necessary to 
prevent the competition of tbe similar products of other countries from 
competing with the produce of our slave states, and which, therefore, 
cannot be relaxed with a good grace in favour of Texas. For one, I 
ee that by its treaty of commerce, England has limited the extension 
of slavery under our own government, by keeping Texas so effectuall 
out of our own Union, and thus rendering the work of abolition in the 
United States easier. Texas, as an independent state, does nothing to 
hinder abolition in the United States; as a member of our Union, she 
would protract the struggle many years. 

While, therefore, the motives of Lord Palmerston, and your govern- 


ment are not very highly estimated in this country, the result is not con- 
as ready to convey their fugitive slaves to Canada, as they now are those | 


sidered by many of our most intelligent men as at all undesirable. 

A single item further, to give Mr. Prater a little information respecting 
the laws of Texas. The Texan congress has recently passed a law 
FXEMPTING SLAVE PROPERTY from all liability for debts of the owners, 
except debts tothe Texan government! WImt a hopeful prospect this 
presents to those engaged in Texan trade! It is, in effect, an act to 
prevent the payment of debts, except at the option and convenience of the 
debtor! The object of the law is well understood. The slave states of 
our Union are indebted to the free states, not far from 150,000,000,000 
dollars, and their slave property is daily attached and sold at auction, to 
satisfy the demands of northern creditors. Tbe law of Texas invites these 
worthy debtors to come to Texas and bring their slaves, by assuring them 
that they shall be safe henceforth, from the pursuit of their creditors ; or, 
asa Galveston (Texas) newspaper, very quaintly remarks, “ this act will 
go far to convince many southern gentlemen of the salubrity of our 
climate!” No doubt of it. Nor is there any more doubt that the 
peculiar financial policy of Texas, and our slave states will be so well 
understood, before long, as to make commercial men think a little more 
highly of the value of trade with TRE Lasoun states and countries. 

Before I close this already long letter, allow me to inquire with 
deference tothe judgment of our friends in England, why do not English 
abolitionists unite to a man in the ‘‘anti-corn law” movement? Are 
they aware, that, not corn alone, but every product of the Puer LABOUR states 
of our country, is excluded from their markets, by high, and, for the most 
part, prohibitory duties; while the products of slave labour are subject to 
no duties, or very trivial ones? Are they aware that this state of things 
depresses the vahie of free labour in our country, not only by depriving 
us of the best market for our produce, (and limiting our ee to take 
British products, to an equal extent), but by making the free states 
dependent upon slave lubour and its produce, for the means of paying for 
all our imports? Take away the factitious value thus given to slave labour, 
and its produce, and slavery must be overthrown in our land, sapiy 
5 it will become a poor investment for capital, compared with free 

abour. 

And you cannot doubt, Sir, that tħe extension of free labour in our 
country would increase both our ability snd disposition to become larger 
consumers of Britisb products, especially if you aid us in the work of 
abolition, by opening your market to tbe productions of free labour, 
Permit me to urge this subject upon your attention, as one which, in the 
opinion of the wisest men in the anti-slavery ranks in our country, is 
worthy of the deepest consideration. By action in the ptemises, you may 
save us the labour of years in the cause of abolition here. 

The cause of abolition in the United States is onward, The unhappy 
divisions which retarded our progress have ceased, in a great measure, to 
embarrass us. 

The influence of the World's Convention, co-operating with the effects 
of our efforts in this country, is daily seen in every part of our own land. 
Large numbers of the churches of different sects, and several ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, have recently decided against any further continuance of church 
fellowabip with slave-holders ; the good work is extending rapidly; and in 
our political and commercial circles the influence of anti-slavery views is 
spreading widely and rapidly. The effect of slavery in paralyzing the 
business and checking the growtb of the free labour states is better under- 
stood, and more widely felt; while the results of our recent census 
show the progressive decline of the relative political power of slavery. 

The recent deliverance of the Amistad captives, too, which may be con- 
sidered an indication of the independence of our national judiciary of slave- 
holding control, calls forth general joy. The afflictive dispensation of Pro- 
vidence in the death of President Harrison, which place, a slare-holder once 
more in the presidential chair, will but hosten the crisis of the great contest, 
and tbe victory of liberty. From such a President we can expect only such 
measures of government as will strengthen the slave power ; but to such 
a course it is confidently believed the people of the free states will not 
quietly submit. Our cause, then, through e blessing, is onwerd; 
cheered and aided by the sympathy and co-operation of our friends in 
Europe, we hope for a speedy and successful issue of the contest. 

We bare cordially welcomed the beloved Sturge, and sball with equal 
ardour welcome our and humanity’s old friend, Charles Stuart, to our 
shores. The more frequent these visits of love become, the more will the 
iments of the slave rejoice in the prospect of the consummation of tbeit 

esires. 

Intimately acquainted and connected, as I have been since 1834, with 
the anti-slavery cause, I can say with confidence that the World’s Convea- 
tion and the occasional visits of our English friends have been among the 
causes that have done most to give an impulse to the anti-slavery move- 
ment in these states. We look with deep interest to future visits, end 
another Wortp's oatHEntno, to note the progress of the work and devise 
plans for future effort. With great ee am your's, 


Cuantes T. Torney. 
Boston, Massachusetts, April 26th, 1841. 
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THE COMMERCE OF BRITISH INDIA, VIEWED IN 
ITS PROBABLE INFLUENCE ON THE SLAVE PRO- 
DUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY AN AMERICAN. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


But as we came to figures in our sugar statement, we will now give a 
similagy view respecting cotton. Secretary Wooddury says, that the pro- 
duction of cotton, in India, in 1791, was 150 millions of pounds, and in 
1834, 185 millions of pounds.” India farnishes cotton sufficient for her 
own consumption, the supply of China, and a large surplus goes to England, 
we learn from the same report to Congress. In 1831, the imports of 
Indian cotton into England were 75,627 bales; in 1835, 116, 153 bales ; 
and in 1840, we have 216,784 bales—nearly trebled in nine years. In the 
first quarter of 1840, the imports were 28,611 bales; and in the same term 
of 1841, we find 35,433; an increase of 7,822 bales. I think we have 

ood reason to believe, that the similarity in quality of the Brazilian and 
t India cottons, has had the effect of manufacturers preferring the latter 
for rough work, on account of the lower price; and Ha) much diminishing 
the demand for the former. We find in “ Myers’ Liverpool Mercantile 
Gazette (excellent authority), that the imports of Brazilian cotton (all 
kinds) into Great Britain, have been lessening for the last nine years. In 
1831, the importation was 174,508 bales; in 1835, 157,316; in 1838, 
164.074; in 1839, 124,887 ; and in 1840, we find it reduced to 103,414; 
a decrease of 71,004 bales in nine years. This looks very much like the 
inability of its standing the competition much longer. The Indian article is 
also able to compete in price with many qualities of American cotton. 

The next article in which we are closely concerned, is rice; and here 
wo shall find that the East Indies allow South Carolina no monopoly; and 
notwithstanding that we excel them in quality in the European market, 
they are undermining us in price; and also improving its character by 
machinery and better cultivation. Were it not for the immense con- 
sumption of this grain in the East, ours could not exist a single year in the 
European markets; and did they not use their best rice there, which is 
fully equal to the Carolina (says Royle and other writers), we should stand 
but a poor chance now. 

The valleys of the Ganges, Irawaddy, and other large rivers of India, 
have been, from time immemorial, the great rice fields of the central parts 
of Asia. The rice, so extensively cultivated in India, depends upon rain, 
or irrigation from tanks or rivers. These Captain Hall describes near 
Nundydroog, as spread over a valley which is from six to eight miles 
across; and that they were used for irrigating myriads of rice fields. The 
embankments sometimes are miles in length. One valley was pointed out 
to him, about a mile broad, and 40 miles in length, which included between 
30 and 40 tanks; every intermediate square yard of the intermediate spaces 
being richly cultivated.” Dr. Roxburgh states, that he never saw or 
heard of an Indian farmer manuring, in the smallest degree, a rice field ; 
yet these fields have probably, for thousands of years, continued to yield 
annually a large crop of rice, on an average of 30 to GU fold, even 80 or 
100 has been known.” From these short notices, which could be multiplied, 
Were it necessary, from many authors, we learn that India is as capable of 
competing with us in the cultivation of rice, as she is with cotton. Very 
lately the improved rice machines of Ewbank and Lucas, and Shiel, have 
come into use in the East. 

The countries which compete with us in the European markets are 
Bengal and Java. In the British West Indies, where it is getting to be of 
great consumption, the rice from Venezuela and New Granada, with that 

om the East Indies, is gradually supplanting ours. It is a common thing to 
see, in the Jamaica papers, advertisements of . bags of Calcutta and Santa 
Martha rice; and in the summer of 1840, an enterprising mercantile firm 
of Kingston in that island, imported a ship's cargo of rice from the East 
Indies—a distance of nearly 10,000 miles! In 1838, Calcutta alone ex- 
ported to Mauritius and Bourbon 926,36:+ bags of 164 Ibs. each—equal to 
151,923,696 lbs. ; whicb, valued at 3 cents (11d.) à pound, would make 
it worth 4,537,708 dollars, 78 cents, more than double the value of rice we 
export annually—(over 2,000,000 dollars). In 1835, 66,000 bags of 
cleaned East India were imported into Liverpool, and only 450 casks 
Carolina. In 1839, 97,000 of East India, and none of Carolina, This, 
however, was owing to the importation in that year of the rough rice 

169,000 bushels) which is now dressed in England. In the year 1840, 

iverpool imported 130,000 bushels of paddy from America, and 77,800 
bags from India; showing a decrease on both kinds for that year. In 1837, 
some qualities of India rice sold at 188. when Carolina was selling at 208. 
rege j and in 1841, the price of Patna (on the Ganges) cleaned, averaged 
Coffee is also another article which is annually increasing in amount of 
importation and value. It is produced in almost every part of India; and 
Within the last ten years, the beautiful island of Ceylon has been turned 
almost into one entire coffee field. Tbe quality of Ceylon coffee has greatly 
improved lately, and we now find it one of the most saleable varieties in the 
English market. In 1834, nearly three millions of pounds were sent to 
England ; and in 1840, a Ceylon paper states, “the plantations are in a 
very thriving condition; waste lands were being purchased with great 
avidity, and the next crop was expected to be a very abundant one.” The 
export from British India to England, in 1834, exclusive of Ceylon) was 
over seven millions of pounds; and in 1840, the gross importations from 
the same sources was over twelve millions of pounds. In Myer’s Mer- 
cantile Gasette, of Sth April, 1841, we find “that in the first quarter of 
this year, there had been received into England 63,437 bags and bales, 
and 1173 casks and tierces, exclusive of 17,132 bags of foreign East India 
coffee.” There is no doubt, when the daty is reduced, as is now contem- 
pleted, that the coffee from the East will keep the Brazil and other low 

ds ont of the market, and that it will continue to improve in its quality, 
as the demand for it will become more general. 

In looking over the government tables, and the price current gazettes 
We find, that since the throwing open of the East India trade in 1830, 
, been a surprising increase in the importations of all the articles 

from that quarter of the globe, viz. indigo, jute, (coarse hemp) bides, raw 
ailk, flax seed, wheat flour, ginger, castor oil of the finest quality (an article 
which we also manufacture largely in Virginia), saltpetre, black pepper, 
wool, and numerous other articles of great consumption, not only in 
rae but also in our own country, The Bengal indigo has driven the 
c article out of the market in price and quality ; and Europé and 
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America are now principally supplied from thence. We tind that the hemp 
from British India (jute, & c.) competes with that from Russia and Manilla, 
and that it is capable of fully supplying the present demand for the article, 
from the great variety of plants of the genus found in all parts of Asia. 
The import ef hides into Liverpool from India was in 1835, 367,000 and 
in 1839, 443,000. ‘The imports of raw silk from India have also aug- 
mented very much I believe, as have the coarser kinds of the manufactured 
article. Flax-seed is also sent in very Hrge quantities, Up to the end of 
the first quarter of this year, the imports of Indian flax-seed were about a 
fourth of the whole quantity from all parts — United Stetes, Canada, &c. 
Wheat flour is also exported for the manufacturing of starch, and we find 
that in 1835, there was brought into Liverpoel 4500 ; and in 1887, 18,700 
bags from India. Ginger from India is a well-known article in our country ; 

and we find in 1835, the imports into Liverpool, were 14,000 pockets 
and bags; and in 1839, 36,500, of the same packages. Saltpetre in 1835, 

was 34,800 bags and boxes, and in 1839, 58,000 ditto. In 1837,500 casks 

of rum were imported from British India into Liverpool, and in the first 

quarter of 1841, we find in the Liverpool Mercantile Gazette of“ 5th April,” 

285 puncheons and 835 hogsheads from Bengal and other parts of British 

India, into the same port. Pepper is a fluctuating article, but we find that 

in 1835, 14,000 bags and bales, and in 1839, 24,000 ditto. The wool from 

the East Indies is of a poor quality, and generally used in the coarser ma- 

nufactures; auch as horse blankets, &c. 

Now what are the conclusions which are forced upon us by the consi- 
deration of these facts? I think it is amply proved by all moder writers 
on India— ist. That she is amply capable of producing almost any quan- 
tity of the very articles which form the principal exports from our slave 
states. 2nd. That she is willing. 3rd. That there is abundance of tilled 
and untilled land. 4th. That labour is plentiful and cheap. 5th. That 
there is a very natural disposition, which has always prevailed in England, 
of buying at the cheapest markets; and 6th. That there is also a growing 
disposition in Britain to give her Indian subjects full justice as to govern- 
ment—and free trade as to commerce, 

Reflections on these facts and circumstances must bring to our minds the 
inquiry—Will the planters of the southern states be able to stand the 
coming active competition ; not 8 as to quantity, but as to quality of 
material? I think it all resolves itself into one simple answer, that they 
who sell the cheapest of the same article, of whatever variety of merchan- 
dise, and no prohibitions in the aT: will get the most custom. 

believe it can be safely asserted, that it is very certain, that with the 
present costly system of slave-labour at the south, they will be unable to 
stand so many chances against them. If we have been able to produce 
the same articles better and cheaper with a rich soil and ingenious ma- 
chinery, it does not stand to reason, that other countries with the same soil 
and cheaper labour, (because free) may not take advantage of our improve- 
ments, and backed by a wealthy company, and encouraged by a powerful 
government, be able to defy our competition. It is not possible—it is 
against the very nature of our present system. 

I hope the plantera of our southern states may not be afraid to be heard 
above their voices, in asking themselves—What are we todo? Can we 
meet this scarcely to be supposed change? Is it right, politic, or profitable 
to continue the wasteful system of slave-labour any longer? The answer 
of every candid man who inquires into‘ the subject is, you cannot go on 
exhausting whole tracts of fertile land by this plan—moving further 
west every few years, and the original plantations falling back into an 
unclaimed wilderness, (which is the operation at the south) without ruin- 
ing yourselves, and the country also. 

Slavery is a system so unchristian, so impolitic, so dangerous to the 
external and the internal peace of the United States, that it we persist in 
it, the prosperity and the re-publican institutions of our beloved country, 
must become shattered, divided, and finally ruined. There is no danger 
in emancipation- there is every danger in the continuance of the present 
system. We know that slavery is wrong in principle profitable only mo- 
mentarily, and under very favourable circumstances of soil and climate— 
that itis degrading to tbe bondsmen, and demoralizing to the masters—and 
that it “ contains in itself the very germs of violence and confusion.” 

But perhaps it will be asked by the planters—Suppose we do eman- 
cipate the negros? Shall we be able with their free labour, and our time 
saving machinery, to compete with labour in the East at 13 cents a day? I 
think this is satisfactorily answered by the fact, that we have at present 
the supplying of the largest quantity of the two main articles in 
which the southern states are directly concerned—cotton and tobacco ; 
and that, with our ingenuity and skill, free black labour at 25 cents a day, 
and a shorter distance, no American can doubt that we should be abla 
fully to compete with India in cheapness of production. Give America 
full swing and an open market, and England dreads her more than any 
other competitor. The very reverse of this is the case at present; cons 
tinuing in our present system, we shall gaze on the conflict, and tremble 
for the result. 

A few words and this paper will be brought toa close. It may be su p- 
posed that, if India entirely supplies Britain with the articles that we now 
do, she (Britain) will impoverish herself by losing so valuable a market 
for her manufactures as the United States now is. That there would be a 
loss is very certain, but it does not follow that losses are always impover- 
ishment. No, no. A glance at the truth of the case will show us the 
fallacy of such an idea. If England loses 17 millions of customers in 
America, sbe gains 100 millions in India. It is a fact that is not gene- 
rally known (particularly in America), that the present consumption of 
British manufactures in the East Indies is not more than would amount to 
13 cents a year for each individual in the whole population! Jamaica con- 
sumes 20 dollars a head, Trinidad 30 dollars, Cape colony 30 dollars, 
Australia 40 dollars—and India only a New York shilling! Give justice to 
India in law and commerce, and bow will it stand? At the moderate com- 
putation of 5 dollars a head, she would take to the amount of 500 millions 
of British manufactures annually! What an amount to our present con- 
sumption of 50 millions of dollars ! 

The writer of this little pamphlet has no desiro to show his country in 
the worst of lights, or to exult over ber mistakes and errors. Far from it. 
It bas been his aim, in collecting these few but important facts, to 
endeavour to show, without excitement, and by a detail of that which 
cannot be contradicted, the dangerous and impolitic course the southern 
people are now pursuing, and which must certainly involve the whole 
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country in confusion and loss at no distant day. It is his prayer and de- 


to tyrannical masters“ (Ibid, p- 14). In another place, referring to cer- 
sire that she will ponder on these things, and remember that it is only by | tain “ horrid barbarities” which had been inflicted on four slaves, from 
the favour of the Great Jehovab that nations exist; and that, if we do not | the effects of which one of them appears to have died, Mr. Baber adds, 
take timely warning from the example of others, we shall be as the things | “ The slaves themselves preferred no complaint; but if it 18 to depend on 
that have been, and are not. Our Saviour mourned over Jerusalem and | the slaves themselves to sue for the protection of the laws, their situation 
Capernaum, because they repented not of their misdeeds, nor received the must be hopeless indeed; for having no means of subsistence independent 
prophets which were sent unto them. And for this he tells them in one | of their owners and employers, their repairing to, and attending upon a 
place thut their homes shall be left unto them desolate; and in auother, | public Cutchery, is a thing physically impossible; and even if those pro- 
that it would be more tolerable in the day of judgment for Tyre (which | visions of the regulations that require all complaints to be preferred in 
received the awful condemnation of God for dealing in the souls of men | writing were dispensed with in favour of the slaves; and they were ex- 
and women) than for them! We see the judgments of God in passing | empted from the payment of tolls at the numerous ferries they would have 
through Syria and Palestine to this day ; and, if we travel in South America, | to pass, and though an allowance was made to them by government dur- 
we have a more modern example of the same results from the same sinful | ing their detention at the Cutcherries and Courts, unless forfeiture of the 
and wicked conduct. Or, to come nearer home, we shall find in Virginia | right of property over slaves was the penully for ill usage, their situation 
and Maryland “ a fruitful laud turned into barrenness, for the wickedness | would only become more intolerable than it was before they complained”? 
of them that dwell therein.” (Ibid, p. 15). 

Heartily desiring the substantial and solid prosperity of all classea of his It was formerly the custom to sell slaves, as well as land, seized by the 
countrymen, and the permanency of her democratic institutions, which he | Board of Revenue in Madras, to pay arrears of taxes. In a report of 
believes are based on truth and excellence, he wishes very respectfully to | Sir Thomas Munro, dated 16th July, 1822, he states that, in ane single 
ask their perusal and consideration of this attempt to lay before them that talook (out of sixty-three in Malabar), 1330 rice fields were sold in the 
which concerns them very deeply. z year 1818, in order to satisfy public balances! And Mr. Vaughan admits 

Lack of 4th Month, 1841. the sale of slaves at that period, for arrears of revenuc,” to be as “come 

mon as the sale of land.“ Through the repeated remonstrances, however, 
SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. of Mr. Buber against this practice, an order was issued in 1819, prohibit- 
No. v. ing the sale of slaves in future, on account of arrears of revenue in Mala- 
Hab proper measures heen taken by the East India Company to discoun- | bar,” where alone, it was said, the practice has obtained. Whether 
tenance the system of slavery within the territories which successively | this order has been strictly enforced we have no means of judging ; but it 
became subject to its authority, either by conquest or by cession, the evil | is a remarkable fact. that Mr. Baber, who resided in Malabar to the end 
complained of would scarcely have had an existence at the present time. | Of 1828, never heard of its existence up to that period! He found it in- 
But, so far from doing this, the tendency of all their measures has been to | serted in the parliamentary papers on East India slavery issued that year 
foster and strengthen the abomination, Some feeble attempts have been which he was led to examine some time after, (Ibid p. 21). If slaves are 
made, from time to time, to regulate its incidents ; such as the enactment | not now sold with the land scized to pay arrears of revenue, what becomes 
of rules to prevent the importation of slaves from foreign states for pur- | of them? Are not their owners compelled to sell them for that purpose. 
poses of tru fic, as well as to prohibit the practice of kidnapping, and the But it would appear that the selling of slaves by order of the Courts for 
sale of children for prostitution. The rules, to have been effective in | payment of arrears of revenue, or other purposes, existed in other districts 
securing the object, should have prohibited the importation of slaves under | than Malabar. Mr. J. F. Thomas, criminal judge of Combaconum, adverts 
any plea, and for any purpose whatsoever. On this point, Mr. Chaplin, to this subject in a communication to the register of the Provincial court, 
a high authority, makes the following remark: “The importation of slaves | dated 3rd December, 1832, in the following terms: —“ IJ take this oppor- 
from foreign states now stands prohibited by the orders of the supreme | tunity to remark, that the records cf this court show that sales of slaves, 
government. This, however, has increased the price, without pulling a stop | under the orders of the court, have taken place in the Trinchnopoly division 
to the trafic” (Adam's Law and Custom, &e., p. 149). And to have ren- | of this Zillah ; a clause, therefore, would be required in the event of the 
dered the laws against kidnapping effectual, says Mr. Robertson, another | enactment of the provisions of the Bengal code, either prohibiting this 
excellent authority, “ the purchasing of slaves under any circumstances, | practice, or limiting the right of purchase in such sales to the residents 
from Brinjarrees, Charons, Gossains, or other migratory dealers,“ should | within the Zillah” (Par. Pap. 138, 1839, p. 392). In 1830, the magis- 
have been forbidden, as well as“ the free transport of slaves” from one trates of Canara informed Mr. Newnham, that “the courts in Canara 
place to another; for, he adds, whilst this (their free transport) is allowed, | daily put up slaves for sale, as they would any other moveable property!“ 
“ the practice of kidnapping will be continued, whaulever penalties may be | If, says the learned judge, the sale of slaves, like other personal pro- 
enacted against it“ (Par. Pap. 138, 1839, pp. 436 and 437). And, with | perty, by the officers of justice, in execution of decrees of court, be 
respect to the latter object, independently ot the fact, that it would be | altogether true, it would be time to drop the style of language by 
difficult, if not impossible, to frame rules which would not be open to easy | Which slavery is still, in this, the thirtieth year of British rule over 
violation, the mere prohibition of the guilty practice can never extirpate | Canara, and thirty-eighth of the rule in Malabar, stated to be only 
it. Mr. Colebrook felt the difficulty of the case, and whilst he stated it | tolerated.” No remedy, that we can learn, was ever applied to this 
to be incumbent on a government attentive to the morals of the people | crying evil. The Fourjdarry Adawlut, to whom this subject, among others, 
over whom it rules to prevent this practice by prohibitory laws,” 


„ he | was referred, dismissed it in the following terms: —“ The court abstain 
thought ‘ it might be going too far to presume the intention of prostitu- | from any remark on the general subject of slavery in Malabar, as the 


tion; and to prohibit all instruction for purposes of exhibition of dances, | government have stated their intention to wait for orders from England 
which the people are very partial to, and which are a regular part of their | before they disturb the existing state of things in Malabar!” (Ibid. p- 
religious festivals and celebrations” (Ibid p. 312). How extensive the 405). Alas! for the poor slaves. 
evil is, may be gathered from the fact, that, in Rungpoor, in 1809, there In 1819, Mr. Campbell informs us that, among other recommendatiens 
were 1200 houses occupied by women of that profession, in 205 of which | to check the growth of slavery, and ameliorate the condition of slaves, he 
there were found 460 temales between 12 and 25 vears of age; and 218 | recommended“ that all slaves attached to lands escheating to government 
advanced in lite, who acted as servants and superintendents. All these | should be declared free.“ But as this, as well as all his other recommend- 
were purchased when children (E. I, Gazetlecr, vol. ii. p. 477). In refer- | ations, was merely “ ordered to be recorded” (Ibid. p. 36), there is an in- 
ring to“ the abduction of children from their country, their family, and | ference deducible from it to which special attention should be called: “As 
their home, for the purpose of devoting them to sensual as well as idola- | lands and estates with slaves attached to them are assumed to be, and in 
trous purposes,“ a practice which, ‘ from its origin to its consummation | fact are, from time to time, escheating to government; and * as the rule is 
is pronouncedto be iniquitous,” Judge Lascellas says,“ I believe it to be | to retain such lands and estates,“ says Mr. Adam, “ in the possession of 
a well known fact. that there is u large class of men who obtain a livelihood | government, it follows by the clearest implication that the proprie- 
by traffic in female children for the use of the Pagodas“ (Ibid, pp. 388, | tors of East India stock are, in their own right, as a chartered and 
392). And, as the prostitutes and priests are willing to pay the highest | incorporated company, the owners and masters of the slaves attached to 
prices for the children brought to them, there is no lack ot an abundant | those lands and estates; and that the half-yearly dividends which 
supply. But it appears that the penalty of the law is already evaded by | they draw from India are in part the direct and indubitable produce of 
the owners of nautch or dancing girls; for,“ instead of sale, as of a slave, | slave-labour, and suffering, and degradation” (Law and Custom, &c. p. 
it is already common to make an engagement fora long term of years!” | 212). The only instance we can find recorded of the voluntary manu- 
(Ibid, p. 312). And thus we perceive the folly of attempting to regulate | Mission of slaves by the company, took place in 1836. In that year the 
a system essentially and incurably vicious. In fact, wherever there is a | Slaves attached to the Punnay estates, in Coorg, were emancipated, 
demand for slaves, it matters not for what purpose, means will be found | They were probably about two to three hundred in number, men, women, 
to obtain the supply to mect it; and this remark applies as much to their and children (Par, Pap. 138, 1839, p. 79). But were these all that were, 
importation by sea as to their introduction by land. While slavery itself, and still are held in bondage by the company? It were a disgrace indeed 
the root of these evils, remains untouched, it is vain to expect any cessa- that the honourable company of merchants trading to the East should, in 
tion of the slave trade in such a country as India. common with the directors and shareholders of the Brazilian Mining 
The Jaws which make the murder of a slave a capital offence, and which | Associations, continue to derive any part of their income from a source 80 
admit his testimony as a witness, are undoubtedly great improvements | infamous and unhallowed ! 
upon the Mohammedan law, but ot little practical benefit to him in the way We now propose to show that the company has fostered and 
0 


protection. To the redress of his grievances, whether of outrage on | strengthened the atrocious system of slavery in British India; and 5 
his person, or of any other class of injuries that can be inflicted on him, 


with a few honourable exceptions, their servants, in the highest an 

the most formidable obstacles oppose themselves 1. Distance, and the | lowest offices, have either been its apologists, or have but feebly exerted 
difficulty of immediate European interference. 2. Ihe venality of the | themselves to mitigate its character, and introduce a better state of things. 
native local civil servants: and, 3. The want of energy, and a spirit of 1, The company has sanctioned the interpretation of the rule of 1793, 
inquiry, for the redress of grievances on the part of persons in authority, | by which a legal existence has been given to the Mohammedan and Hindoo 
who often leave the investigation of complaints to their Cutchery servants. | slave codes, (with one or two modifications, subsequently introduced), 
The latter often possess so great an influence over their European masters, | Contrary to every principle of just reasoning, and the sacred obligation, 
as to bias their actions and better inclinations by the plausible turns they | of duty. 
can give to any inquiry carried on in a strange language.” (Par. Pap. 128, 
1804, p. 33). To these remarks of Captain Bevan, may be added those 
of Mr. Baber: He says, The commission of violence, or of any offence, 
upon the persons of slaves, does not affect their state of bondage; and 
the ruling power has not the right of granting their manumission ; 
and what slave,” asks the learned judge, under such circumstunces, dare 

to the laws? Again, he observes, ‘ there is the difliculty of in- 
forming slaves of the laws, from their want of intelligence, and the dis- 
tance they are kept at by the native establishments; the expense and 
uncertainty of obtaining relief under them; and, above all, as I before 
hinted, the dread of attempting to oppose a power beneath which it has 
become habitual to bend; all which must, and does give almost impunity 


2. ‘The company has sanctioned the subsequent enslavement of multi- 
tudes of free and innocent persons, contrary, if not to usage, yet, it would 
appear, both to Mohammedan and Hindoo law, and their posterity after 
them, by which the constantly decreasing number of the slave population 
has been kept up and increased. 

3. The company has sanctioned the unrestricted sale of slaves, sup 
to belong to persons subject to their authority, by which the tenderest 
ties of social life have beck totally disregarded and families broken up; 
and by which an extensive system of kidnapping has been created, with 
all its attendant horrors. . ; 

4. The company has sanctioned the free importation of slaves into their 
territories, except for purposes of traffic, from foreign states, by which their 
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number has been augmented, and an external slave-trade actually en- 
couraged. 

5. The company has sanctioned the rule, that a slave entering its 
territories does not become free, nor can he who was lawfully a slave 
emancipate himself, by running away from one country where slavery is 
lawful, to another where slavery is equally lawful. The property in the 
slave still continues in the master, and the master has the same right to 
have it restored to him that any native subjcct of our territories could 
have, supposing that right to be established in the mode prescribed by 
the local laws and regulations!“ (Par. Pap. 148, 1839, p. 380.) 

6. The company has -anctioned the continued slavery of large numbers 
of free persons, acknowledged by their own servants to be illegally held 
in bondage: — Thousands of whom,” says Mr. Macnaughten, “ are at this 
moment living in a stale of hopeless, and contented (7), though UnautHo- 
Rizen bondage,” (Adan’s Law ant Custom, &c. p. 239). And this re- 
mark is applicable, according to Mr. Newnham, to the numerous class 
of Dhers,” and to other “ ostensible or reputed slaves” in Malabar, (Par. 
Pap. 138, 1839, P: 415), 

7. And, finally, the company has uniformly resisted every bond fide 
attempt to abolish slavery in British India; and has refused to adopt any 
measures, the direct tendency of which was to ameliorate the condition 
of the degraded and wretched slaves. 

We have no wish to detract from the general merits of the company’s 
servants in India; but we deeply regret to say, that, with comparatively 
few exceptions, they have not opposed themselves to the system of slavery 
unhappily established there; and that not a few of them have been its 
apologists and advocates. To particularize might appear invidious, and 
would probably serve no useful purpose; we therefore refer to the nume- 
rous documents on East ludia Slavery, which have been laid before par- 
lament, from 1828 to 1839, both inclusive, for details on this painful sub- 
ject ; and content ourselves, for the present, with this single observation, 
namely, that slavery exists in British India unchecked as to its extent, 
and unmitigated as to its form, and that this state of things is mainly attri- 
butable to the company’s servants, acting under its iastructions, or in view 
of its policy in this matter; and that, whilst the utmost latitude of expo- 


sition has been given to every rule which sanctioned, or was supposed to 


sanction, the hateful system, by the supreme authority, from the time of 
Lord Cornwallis to that of the present governor general, the must limited 
interpretation has been put upon every law, British or native, the ten- 
dency of which was to curb it, or to destroy its revolting adjunct, the 
slave-trade. - 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the Anti-slavrery Reporter. 


Dear Sır, —I take the liberty of sending you a copy of a remon- 
strance on the subject of American slavery, addressed by the 
theological students of two universities and twenty-two colleges 
and academies in Great Britain, to the rising ministry of America. 
A copy has been sent to cach college and university in the United 
States. It endeavours, by earnest and affectionate admonitions 
and appeals, founded upon the principles of the gospel, to engage 
the energies and influence of those who are so soon to occupy the 
pulpits of the American churches in the cause of entire and 
immediate abolition. 

As it aims at the same object as that to which the Anti-slavery 
Reporter is dedicated, perhaps you may think that its insertion 
would not be altogether useless. 

I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. H. Drn. 

Highbury College, London, May 17th, 1841. 

REMONSTRANCE., 
London, February 19th, 1841. 

Dear Breturex,—We, the theological students of various colleges of 
Great Britain and Ireland, have been so deeply affected by the facts, 
attested by impartial witnesses and confirmed by authentic documents, 
which have come to our knowledge respecting slavery in the United States, 
as to resolve, in the spirit, we trust, of christian fidelity und love, to 
address you upon the subject. 

Vhen we express our firm belief that it involves the highest interests 
of the church, as well as the rights and destinies of mankind, and that it is 
our imperative duty to invite your attention to it, we feel assured you will 
excuse apologies ; while, at the same time, we hope that the similarity of 
our situations and sympathies to yours, as students pledged to the work of 
the ministry, together with our distance from the scene of bondage and 
the conflict of opinions, may insure for our remarks a kind attention, and 
induce you to regard them as the dictates of reason and conscience, unin- 
fluenced by personal interest or party prejudice. 

We do uot for a moment suppose that you are all, either supporters of 
slavery, or indifferent to its evils—we know that you number many whose 
generous energies are devoted to the cause of liberty: to these we wish 
to convey the sentiments of heartfelt sympathy. But there may be 
others who have seen slavery only in its milder forms, and, never having 
closely examined its tendencies, are accustomed to think that it may be 
excused and tolerated without injustice or danger; to such, not in the 
3 of censors, but of christian brethren, we would address the language 
of affectionate admonition. 

We believe that every system of slavery, except it be a punishment for 
crime, is a violation of the rights of man, and a sin against God. There 
are neither any principles of reasoning, nor any acknowledged laws of pro- 
pert , according to which the slaveholder can shew the least right to keep 

is fellow-man in bondage for the promotion of bis interest, or the grati- 
fication of his inclinations. He has no original right, and he can acquire 
none—any more than he can acquire a right to sell his own conscience, or 
to purchase another man’s. When, moreover, we place ourselves in the 
Situation of the slave, we feel conscious that slarery is unjust—that man 
a right to freedom—that there is an antagonism in his nature to bondage. 

f slaveholders deny this, we say, try them; they are the men who 
ought to be slaves. They generally, however, admit it in relation to them- 
selves, but deny it in relation to the slave: but why I— bas he not human 
sympathies !—ig he not a men? Besides, it is the will of a benevolent 
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God that things should be arranged 30 as to secure the highest amount ot 

happiness. Can the subjection of large numbers of our race to tho hardest 

toils, ever conscious that it is for the gain of another, to whom they must 

be bondmen till death, fall in with such an arrangement? Can the violent 
rupture of the tenderest ties, and the severity of those laws which are 

necessary to the very existence of slavery, to say nothing of temptations to 
| exceed them, be in accordance with it? It is impossible that the system 
, can secure advantages capable of counterbalancing u tithe of the misery it 
produces, or of the moral injury it inflicts. Slavery w30 invests the 
master with an authority which places the religious welfare of the slave 
almost entirely at his disposal. And, induced by avarice and the feur of 
enlightenment, he too often takes advantage of bis power. ‘Ihe tact thet 
there is alaw in some of the southern states to fine or imprison whoever 
may instruct @ slave to read, or 99 him a book, sufficiently proves the 
disposition of the master, and the deprivation of the slave. 

We are obliged to believe that the christian church in America is 
deeply involved in the guilt of holding two millions of human beings in 
this cruel and debasing bondage. If not one of her members ever touched 
the profits of tyranny, we should say that to a great extent she was 
responsible, because she has never distinctly and solemnly condemned the 
system; but when we find that many of those members, und even some of 
her ministers, are accustomed openly to buy, and sell, and hold slaves, 
we feel that, though not the most cruel masters, they are directly 
chargeable with the lacerated bodies, the aching hearts, and the moral and 
intellectual imbecility of slavery : because professing the holiest principles 
they upbold a system of which these things are the necessary consequences. 
Against such conduct we feel compelled to protest, as a slander upon our 
common christianity. The most favourable aspect of slavery appears to 
us so revolting—presents such a perfect contrast to the benevolent spirit of 
the gospel, that it requires an exercise of charity to believe that a slave- 
holder can be a christian; but, when we look at the slavery of the United 
States in its severer forms, and mark the instances of unfeeling tyranny 
which are continually occurring, we are not only surprised agd distressed 
that christians can support such a horrid system, but that it can exist at 
all where christian principles are recognized as truth. The slavery of the 
south is a system in which heartless cruelty unceasingly panders to the 
inost contemptible avarice. These states, blessed with the gospel—with 
the mild and generous precepts of Jesus, whose yoke is easy, and whose 
service is freedom, amidst high soundiag pretensions to liberty, practice 
cruelties at which our nature shudders, Not content with merely per- 
mitting the worst tyrannies of slavery, when unobserved, they have made 
them both public and permanent, by giving them tbe auibcrity of law; 
they have honoured with the sanctions of the statute book, practices which, 
by the civilized world generally, are considered a public attack upon the 
rights of man. Í 

The effects of slavery upon the moral and political interests of the nation, 
must be of the most baneful character. It represses in its victims every 
manly emotion, and keeps them in a atate of brutal ignorance, and some- 
times of disgusting depravity ; while in many cases it cherishes the deepest 
enmity aud the deadliest revenge. It moreover places within the reach of 
those who are, or may become masters, the means of gratifying the worst 
passions of their nature; tyranny may be exercised with impunity, lust 
gratified without restraint, and avarice may dash through every generous 
and just principle to attain its object. Such opportunities cannot be pre- 
sented to men of all sorts every hour of tho day, by two millions of slaves, 
without being greedily seized by thousands, the gratification of whose 
passions both prepares them for every base deed, and sprends widely in the 
community habits of thought and feeling destructive to social happiness and 
national prosperity. 

But, brethren, the system seriously affects interests far more sacied than 
those which are merely political, It dishonours the gospel, and impedes 
its progress at home and abroad. The feelings and habits to which we 
bave referred, as being produced by the practices which slavery sanctions, 
must tend to unfit those who support it for a reception of the offers of 
mercy, and an obedience to the precepts of purity—must be opposed to 
those earnest desires to benefit man and please God, which the gospel is 
intended to inspire. Where the truth has been received, the 1 of 
slavery is to paralyze its power — is it not thus we put it to you, brethren, 
do you think tbe slaveholding christian is in circumstances so favourable 
to ihe cultivation of the mind of Christ as others? Is there nothing in the 
system, and the scenes and practices it allows, incompatible with high 
spiritual attainments, and that thorough sincerity between God and the soul 
which excites the prayer, Search me, O God, and try me, and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting !”" If slavery 
be unfavourable to christian prosperity, its influence upon the minds of 
the unconverted nrust increase their reluctance to obey the gospel, and 
consequently augment the difficulty, and diminish the success, of your 
future labours. We entreat you, bretbren, to look well to this, If bound 
by the obligations of deep gratitude, and also by a special and solemn 
consecration to Christ and his cause, you be found supporting, or even per- 
mitting, without strenuous opposition, a system which prevents the gospel 
from appearing in all the beauty of holiness in those who profess it, and 
which keeps men from Christ and salvation, by gratifying and strengthenin 
their evi] passions—do you act like wise and faithful men? The church of 
God and the souls of men are our solemn charge, and whatever would 
tarnish the former or endanger the latter, should be felt by us as touchin 
our dearest and tenderest interest; and, if not so felt, we act as traitors to 
God and man. 

[We are sorry to be obliged to defer the remainder of this interest:ng 
article till our next.] 


Tae Scave-TrRaDE ABOLISHED BY THE Bey of Tunis.—The Malta 
Times, of the 10th instant publishes a letter from Tunis of tbe 1st, an- 
nouncing that the Bey, at the recommendation of the British Consul-ge- 
neral, Sir Thomas Reade, had decreed the abolition of the slave-trade 
within his dominions. Hoe had himself set the example by giving liberty 
to all bis own slaves, and promised to put an end to their further impor. 
tation and exportation in the Regency. 


— A wah 


Corton anD Free-Lanove.—A prospectus is issued for the forma 
tion of a joint-stock compeny, for promoting the growth of cotton in Indis, 
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T a SPECIAL MEETING of the . COMMITTEE of the 
BIRMINGHAM BRITISH and FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, held at the Public Office, Birmingbam, June 2nd, 1841, 
JAMES BAKER, Esq. in the chair, 
the following resolutions were adopted :— 

I.—That this Committee are desirous of again declaring their adherence 
to the principles on which the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
is founded, and tbeir determination to pursue their paramount object— 
the universal extinction of slavery and the slave-trade—by all moral and 
religious means. 

II.— That, under the strong conviction that free labour is cheaper than 
slave labour, and that of all slave-labour that is the dearest which is 
maintained by the importation of slaves, tbis Committee, after full con- 
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ERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN 
BRITISH INDIA: 


Penang, and Singapore, from official documents. 


Showing the extent of Slavery in British India; the laws which regulated 
it; the present condition of the slave-population ; the external and internal 
Slave-trade; and the proceedings in Great Britain and India relative 
thereto. 


This Pamplet contains a collection of facts proving the existence of the 


evil to an enormous excess in India.— East Indian Telegraph. 
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sideration of the question, are of opinion that the proposed reduction of | WE have already directed the attention of our readers to the 


the duty on foreign sugars cannot tend permanently to increase the slave- 

trade of Cubs and the Brazils, That this opinion is founded on the follow- 

ing considerations :— 

1.—That a differential or discriminating duty of 12s, the cwt. is proposed 
to be retained on the sugar of Brazil and Cuba, which must raise its 
price in the home market to at least the average price of the sugar from 
the British possessions. 

2.—Thet, in some of the British possessions, sugar is produced in as fertile 
a soil as that of Cuba and the Brazils; and that, therefore, and on the 
whole, and with the discriminating duty, free and slave-labour sugar 
will meet in the home market under circumstances of competition, but 
with manifest advantages in favour of the former. 

3.—That this competition will tend to lower the price of sugar generally, 
which the free-labour of the British possessions can meet by a diminu- 
tion of the cost of production, while slave-labonr cannot lower that cost, 
without at the same time destroying those high profits which support 
the trade in slaves. , 

4.— That as the slave-trade must thus be abandoned by Brazil and Cuba, 
as the result of the competition, and the breeding system be resorted to, 
ample scope will therefore be afforded for the development of all the 
resources of free-labour, the effect of which must be to place the slave 
grown sugar under such disadvantages, that, without a monopoly, it will 
no longer find a market in tbis country. 

III.— That, as an anti-slavery body, this Committee do not feel called 
on to pronounce an opinion on measures of general commercial polity, 
ye as they may bear on slavery and the'slave-trade ; and, being of the 
decided opinion that the great support of slavery is monopoly, whether 
arising from intentional Jaws or from accidental circumstances, the Com- 
mittee rejoice in the approach to the principle of free-trade which her 
Majesty's ministers have made in the proposed reduction of duties on 
coffee and other articles as well as sugar ; nevertheless, being of opinion 
that fiscal regulations may be made conducive to the more rapid progress 
of that process by which slavery and the slave-trade will be destroyed, 
this Committee would be unwilling at present to admit the sugar of slave 
states at a lower differential duty than has been named; but they would 
approve of its reduction, whenever such slave states shall be prepared to 
meet the government of Great Britain with specific and effectual measures 
for the suppression of the slave-trade and the abolition of slavery. 

1V.—That, with these views, this Committee are not prepared to uphold 
the judgment pronounced by the Convention, viz., that the british 
government ought on no account to allow of the introduction of slave 

grown sugar into the British market.” ete , 

lst—Because it implies the cessation of commercial intercourse with 

Brazil and Cube, and probably with otber states where slavery exists. 
2nd.—Because, in the absence of commercial intercourse, and of friendly 

relations with those stetes, Great Britain would be deprived of that 

moral influence over them, and of the means of urging those prudential, 
economical, snd political considerations, and those motives of humanity, 
which might otherwise be most effectual for the abolition of the slave- 

trade and slavery. f 

V.—That this Committee deem it unnecessary to notice the argument 
against the admission of foreign sugars which is put forward by 
the colonial interest, farther than to observe, that they cannot perceive 
any valid objection to such admission, as it respects the employment, the 

iness, and the interest of the labouring population of the colonies ; 
thet against these they cannot admit any objections to be entitled to 
the smallest consideration, in favour of those who hare received twenty 


millions of compensation money. B order, 
5 * WILLIAM MORGAN, Secretary. 
v 


infamous disclosures arising out of the case of the Amistad, in re- 
lation to tl: open manner in which the slave-trade is conducted 
in the island of Cuba. The facts have struck with great force the 
friends of abolition in the United States; and the executive com- 
mittee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
addressed to Lord Palmerston a communication on the subject, 
which cannot but have a salutary influence. A copy of it having 
been forwarded to us, we insert it below. 


To the Right Honoureble Lord Viscount Palmerston, &c., Nc. 


The executive committee of the American and Foreign Anti- ter- 
Society, although citizens of another country, feel emboldened by the 
consciousness of acting on behalf of the interests of our common bumanity, 
to address a few suggestions to your lordship, with respect to some de- 
velopments which were made in the progress of the late trial respecting 
the scbooner Amistad. 

The case of the unfortunate Africans who were taken in that vessel has 
heretofore arrested the attention of your lordship, and has been made the 
subject of fd eee representations to the government of Spain. The 
happy issue of the late trial before the supreme court of the United States, 
by the liberation of the Africans unconditionally, bas removed all ground 
of apprehension with respect to their individual safety. 

They are now in the actual enjoyment of coraplete personal freedom in 
the state of Connecticut, and the hope is fondly cherished that it may yet 
be found practicable to procure their safe return to Mendi, the land from 
which they were stolen, in the interior of Africa. 

Should need require, and should it be in the power of ber Britannic 
Majesty’s government to render any aids or facilities to so humane an 
enterprise as the restoration of these people to their native homes, we 
doubt not such aid will be freely rendered, so far as is consistent with 
other and paramount duties. 

It is the object, however, of the present communication, more par- 
ticularly to call the attention of the British government to the facts dis- 
closed in this case, showing the state of the traffic in slaves in the island of 
Cubs. 

These Africans were brought to the Havana in the month of June, 
1839, were placed in a baracoon near the city, were bought by Jos: 
Ruiz, be knowing they were Africans, were shipped on board the Amistad 
under a custom house permit, signed by the governor, certifying that they 
were “ladinos” and had Spanish names, although it was evident on in- 

tion that they were new negros, and bore only African names; and, 

r additional security against British cruizers, they were accompanied by a 

t certificate that they were passengers on account of the overnment, 
it being doubtless intended that, if they were recognized as Africans, they 
should pass as being liberated by the mixed commission. 

When they were brought into the United States, although Ruiz stated 
publicly that they were Africanus, they were claimed as alaves by the 
representatives of the government of Spain, with the most persevering 
earnestness, as the published correspondence will show ; while Ruis 
Montes, instead of being discountenanced as criminals against the laws ef 
God and man, had their claims most warmly espoused by both the mmm 
of Spain, and were treated in all respects as if they were th Sunt 


meritorious of subjects. : i ; 
In addition, we would call your lordship’s attention to the atat@neny 
M. Vega, her Catholic Miery i Vice Consul at Boston, a copy of 4 
certified under the seal of the United States’ Court, 13 transmitted gy? 
witb, and in which this public functionary of Spain takes it upon aA 
arer, as of his own knowledge, that there is no law in force in N 
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cgainst the slave-trade, or against tbe holding of the victims of that trade 
in slavery, or selling them from hand to hand, and transferring them from 
place to place as lawful slaves. ; 

How far tbe Spanish government is to be considered as responsible for 
this declaration of one of its officers, or whether such a document will be 
considered as requiring any notice on the part of hor Britannic Majesty, 
this committee have no right to judge. Their duty to humanity will have 
been fully discharged by placing at your lordship's disposal a duly 
authenticated copy of the declurution of M. Vega, which mal. es a part of 
the records of our courts, and although not formally sanctioned by the 
formalities of an oath, was, through the laxitv of Admiralty proceedings, 
admitted to the same reception as if duly sanctioned. 

Your lordship will not charge us with any want of delicacy in thus 
obtruding ourselves upon the notice of a foreign government, or with any 
improper interference in any negociations which may be pending between 
the United States and Great Britain; but will justly ascribe this communi- 
cation to its true motive, in a desire to further the general interests «f 
zustice and humanity, in which all meu of all nations are equally concerned. 

We have tLe honor to be, with great respect, your lordship’s obedient 
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all things to free their country from the guilt and reproach of so 
foul a system of slavery as that which exists in her colonies. 

In France, as well as in England, the planters and their friends 
are found everywhere. They are a compact and wealthy body. 
They have their paid delegates in Paris, and in the chamber of 
deputies. Even such men as Dupin and Mauguin hesitate not to 
advocate their cause, and to debase their splendid talents in op 
ing the emancipation of the slaves for the gold which they receive; 
and the public press feels their paralyzing influence also. Nota 
tew have been bribed to silence, when a could not be purchased 
to advocate the cause of er ression. ow far the marine or 
colonial department of the French government may have been 
tempted in the same way, it would be difficult to say; but it is 
quite clear, that the greatest obstacle to cmancipation in the 

ependencies of France will be found to exist there. 

We have been led to these remarks by looking over a consider- 
able number of French works on slavery, and on its abolition in the 


humble servants, (Signed 
Aurnun TArrax, Chairman, | S. W. Bexepicr. 
Joun Leavitt. Tuomas S. Wniqur. 
Simeon S. JoceLYN. La Roy SUNDERLAND. 
Lewis Tappan. Wittram Cuero. 
New York, April 14th, 18-41. 
STATEMENT OP THE SPANISH CONSUL AT BOSTON. 


The following statement was made to me by A. G. Vega, Esq. 
Spanish Consul, as near as I can pow recollect, and according to iny best 


knowledge and belief, 


10th January, 1841. W. S. Hovasirp. 


That he is a Spanish subject, that he resided in the island of Cuba 
several years, that he knows the laws of that island on tho subject of 
slavery. That there was no law that was considered in force in the island 
of Cuba that prohibited the bringing in African slaves—tbat the court of 
mixed commission had no jurisdiction except in cases of capture on sea: 
that newly imported African negros were constantly brought to the island, 
and after Janding were bond fide transferred from one owner to another, 
without any interference by the local authorities or the mixed commission, 
und were held by the owners and recognized as lawful property. ‘That 
slavery was recognized in Cuba by all the laws that were considered in 
iorce there. ‘That the native language of the slaves was kept up on some 


plantations for years. 


That the baracoons are public markets where all descriptions of slaves 
are sold and bought. ‘That the papers of the Amistad are genuine, and ure 


in the usual form. 
District of Connecticut, P 
District Clerk’s Office. April Srd, 1841, 
The foregoing is a true copy of the original now on file in this office. 
Attested, 
Cuarces A. INGERSOLL. 


—— — m 


EMANCIPATION IN FRANCE. 


THE question of the abolition of slavery in the French colonies 
has arrived at that point at which it must be settled in one way or 

Whether, however, the government and the chambers 
will legislate upon sound principles, or whether they will sanction 
a measure of doubtful expediency, cannot at present be accu- 


another. 


rately ascertained. 


In this country, the emancipation of the slaves in the 


They felt as men, as philan- 
TA and as christians, that to hold their fellow-men in 
age was an outrage upon the rights of human nature, and 


colonics was an affair of the people. 


borne 
a violation of the laws of God ; and 
their inmediate and entire liberation from slavery. 


emancipation. They were governed by a supposed expediency. 


In this way the goverument of Earl Grey set a pernicious example 
But this was 
not all. Tl.ey not only lowered the standard of duty by refusing to 
acknowledge the just claims of the slaves to their complete free- 
dom; but they made the people of this country pay, as the price 
oi their liberty, the enormous sum of twenty millions of pounds 
How injurious the operation of this act of theirs has 
proved to the emancipation of slaves in various parts of the 
world, has now become obvious. Pay us, say the slave-holders 


to the statesmen of other countries holding slaves. 


sterling. 


of the United States, the value of owr human stock, and we 
will liberate them. Give us twelve hundred millions of dollars, 
and they shall be free! And France has to struggle with the 
same evil at the present time. ‘The question of indemnity to 
the planters, rather than emancipation to the slave, is that 
which most engages the attention of the statesmen of France. 
The planters demand compensation. The chambers are unwillin 
to give it, and, in the meantime, the poor slave groans under the 
intolerable yoke of oppression. Various schemes have been pro- 
posed to meet the dificulty, all of which are attended with the 
most serious inconveniences to the slave, and some of which would 
be flagrantly unjust to him, inasmuch as they are based on the 
principle of self-purchase. 

In Pance it is the government and the chambers, not the peo- 
ple, that will decide the question of emancipation ; and, from the 
experience we have had in our own country, we fear that we can 
hardly look for a perfect measure from them. In the government 
and in the i there are influences at work which are 
inimical to the freedom of the slave ; and which, if they cannot 
much longer control and retard, will modify and injure the pro- 
ceedings of those distinguished philanthropists, who desire above 


therefore they demanded 
They were 
governed by principle. The ministry of the day took advantage 
of the gencrous enthusiasm of the people, and of the confidence they 
placed in them, and substituted a system of apprenticeship fur 


French colonies, which have been issued within the last few years, 
Among these, perhaps, the two volumes printed by order of M. 
L’Amiral Duperré, the head of the Marine and Colonial depart- 
ment, are likely to have the greatest effect, inasmuch as they are 
said to have been compiled with religious care and fidelity, from 
the off‘ il documents which, from the year 1831 to 1840, have 
been p:.ated by order of the house of commons. The first of 
these volumes was published in 1840, and is entitled “ Précis de 
Pabolition de l' Esclavage dans les Colonies Anglaises.” The second 
has been issued this year, bearing the same title, and is, in point of 
fact, a continuation, ‘They exhibit great labour and skill in their 
arrangement; and, but for a certain bias unfavourable to the 
immediate emancipation, every where visible, they must be spoken 
of with much commendation, as bringing within the compass of 
two octavo volumes of 773 pages, the information scattered 
throughout fifteen folio volumes of 7256 pages. In an introduc- 
tory chapter, the editor takes a rapid survey of all the dis- 
cussions on slavery which have engaged the attention of the 
house of commons from the year 1807, when the slave-trade 
was abolished, until 1833, when the system of apprenticeship was 
substituted for slavery ; and, whilst he carefully notes the re- 
marks of Messrs. Wilberforce and Buxton in favour of the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves, he does not give the slightest 
intimation of the change which took place in their sentiments in 
1831, when they both became the advocates of the immediate and 
entire abolition of slavery in the British colonies, The book is 
then divided into three parts. ‘The first contains the act for the 
abolition of slavery, and selections from the despatches of the 
colonial secretaries of this country to the governors of colonies, 
as to the mode in which they expected the act should be carried 
into effect, to entitle the planters to receive the amount of com- 

ensation awarded to them by parliament. In those extracts 
rom the despatches we notice some important omissions, especially 
one, in Which Lord Stanley leaves it to the option of the colonial 
legislatures to substitute a system of complete freedom for that of 
the apprenticeship. This material pont is overlooked, either from 
inattention or design. The second part gives a short view of the 
measures adopted in the several colonies for carrying the act of 
the imperial legislatnre into effect, with extracts from the de- 
spatches of the governors of those colonies to the colonial secre- 
tary. The third part contains the principal acts of the colonial 
legislatures supplementary to the act for the abolition of slavery, 
for the prevention of vagrancy, &c. &c. The second volume 
follows the same order in the arrangement of subjects, and is 
preceded by an “ Exposé général de la marche et des effets de 
? emancipation,” from 1792 to 1839, the first year of complete 
freedoin. 

As it would be quite impossible to examine the contents of these 
volumes as we could wish, and as their importance demands, in the 
short space allowed us in this number of the Reporter, we sha'l 
return to it in succeeding numbers, for the purpose of supplying its 
omissions, correcting some of its inferences, and of presenting to 
our French friends a more just view of the whole question, espe- 
cially as we find that these volumes have been put into the hands 
of the chambers of peers and deputies. 

In calling attention to these volumes in particular, we have not 
overlooked the great service rendcred to the cause of abolition, b 
the excellent publications which have been circulated by the Fren 
Society for the abolition of slavery, nor the admirable reports of 
M. M. Remusat and De Tocqueville, in both which the necessity 
of emancipation is 80 forcibly and clearly demonstrated. We have 
selected them for remark, principally because an official character 
has been given to them, aid an impression designed to be made by 


8 them different from that we desire should prevail among those 


with whom is pone the power to perform a great act of justice 
to a long oppressed race, and of advancing the honour and influ- 
ence of France thereby. 


SLAVERY FruitFut.—The New Orleans Bee informs us that a 
mulatto boy, having stolen some money from his master, was detected, 
and threatened with a severe flogging. But on the evening of the 4th 
ultimo, while his master was asleep in his berth on board the steam-boat, 
the boy went to the state room, and with a large butcher knife, stabbed 
his master twice in the throat. It is considered that he will not recover. 
Alarm being given, the boy proceeded to the bow of the boat, and jumped 
overboard, and has not since been heard of. We hope he has esca 
unhurt, and will repent of the deed of murder; bat it is rather probable 


that he was drowned. Thus much for slavery. So she yields her dismal 
fruit.—Ibid. 


June 16, 1841. 
SWEDEN. 


Mr. G. W. ALEXANDER has obligingly furnished us with the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter, containing intelligence of the progress 


of the anti-slavery cause in Sweden. 
“Sub 
who agr 


Swedish historian, and in the burghers’ house by his brot her. 


These motions were referred to the proper committee, and returned 


to all the four houses with a favourable report ; and, ere my depar- 
ture from Stockholm in the beginning of this month, that report 
had been considered in two of the houses, viz., in the clerical and 
peasants’, or boor’s, the decision of each being in unison with the 
original motions. The concurrence of one of the remaining two 
houses is yet necessary, but may, I think, be confidently expected; 
and the result will be, an address from the Swedish representation, 
requesting His Majesty to obtain information regarding the actual 
number and condition of the slaves in St. Bartholomew’s and what 
can be done to put a perpetual end to slavery there. 

“Your address to the people of Sweden, somewhat widely circu- 
lated in its separate form, was placed in the hands of every mem- 
ber of the diet, simultaneously with the report of the committee ; 
and though we can scarcely expect any immediate measure, yet 

ere is reason to hope that the next mecting of the diet will be 
` prepared 5 take some decisive steps, 1 as the present 

Secon of t 


he diet, brings the matter publicly forward, and en- 


courages the efforts of those who are desirous of spreading infor- 
ation on this important question. 

It is, I believe, correctly ascertained, that the number of slaves 
in the Swedish island of St. Bartholomew is 600, and the holders 
of these slaves are hoping to receive compensation, according to 
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uently to your leaving Stockholm last year, the friends 
to form an anti-slavery committee had several meetings, 
in conjunction with others considered favourable to the cause, 
and rules for the Swedish Anti-slavery Society were framed, after 
the model of those of your own society. Several persons, princi- 
pally members of the diet, became members ; but the only step 
which, under present circumstances, could be taken, was the moving 
at the diet an address to His Majesty on the subject. This was 
done in the clerical house by Professer Geyer, the distinguished 
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done all that their predecessors had endeavoured to effect, in 
order to put a stop to the trade, in the open and daring manner in 
which it is carried on. Our government should be very wary in 
making a new treaty with Brazil. Nay, should not the perfor- 
mance of the old be insisted on, by the delivery to the British 
authorities of all the contraband negros landed here since its date, 
many of whom are in possession of the Brazilian authorities as 
their own undisputed property? The change of ministry has 
iven great offence to the most numerous and best portion of the 

razilian community; but the Portuguese party, who are now 
in power, have the weight of wealth, and, it is currently reported, 
has used its influence on the present occasion in the way of bribe. 
Several officers under the recent administration have tendered 
their resignations to the present.” 
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CUBA. 


Tux state of this island is depicted in an interesting manner, in 
the following extract of a letter from Havana, given in a late 
number of Li Constitucional, a paper published at Barcelona. 
“ Havana, April 14th, 1841. 
“The news which has been current for some days is very 
alarming. Such is the pre-disposition of the country to fear, that 
every body has been startled with the rumour that 8 7 had set 
on foot negociations with England for the liberation of the slaves. 
The anxiety was calmed, because the report wanted foundation. 
We are assured, on the contrary, that the government has refused 
the demands of England. At all events, if the home government 


does not settle the future prospects of these possessions the anxiety 
will go on increasing, and thé necessary confidence for business and 
commerce will suffer serious diminution. 
independents, who would wish to be united to the United States 


As there are here some 


confederation, they may have had some hand in spreading this 


report; because, should it prove true, the affections of the pro- 


rietary towards the mother country would be extinguished, and, 
in barter for the permission to exist, both Europeans and Creoles 


would go any lengths to save their lives and fortunes. Catalonia 


. once united with the Sultan of Turkey in the war of succession - 
e and I believe that this people would unite with the devil in human 
form, if the government should adopt the sad course of abandoning 
us to the intrigues of Great Britain. 

„Valdes has hitherto done nothing of any importance. It 
appears certain that he intends to reinforce various points of the 
island. A few days after his arrival, Mirasol set out for Trinidad ; 
and the people were much disturbed, because it was said that he 
went to establish a line of telegraphs to Baroco, to convey intel- 
ligence to the Havana of anything that might take place in the 
eastern part of the island, since it was confidently stated that the 
were arming 30,000 men in St. Domingo, disciplined by Englis 
officers. However, it appems that Mirasol has gone to Trinidad, 
merely to assist in the construction of some barracks.” 


BRAZIL. 


We are permitted to make public the following extracts of letters 

very recent date, from a gentleman at Rio de Janeiro. The 
statements respecting the treatment of the slaves at Gongo Soco 
are doubly painful, in conjunction with the recent declarations of 
the directors of the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association. But, 
where neither law nor honesty have any force, what is the obli- 
gation of truth ? 

* observed in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, that the punish- 
ment of women by the iron petticoat is denied by the Gongo 
Soco Company. I therefore made special inquiry about it ; and I 
heard from some miners who have just arrived in Rio on their 
way to Cornwall, that this is not an uncommon mode of punish- 
ment. They describe the petticoat as PaE formed of three 
horizontal hoops, rivetted to upright pieces of iron, which kee 
them in a horizontal position ; the upper hoop, or belt, is strappe 
round tbe waist, and Pelle are attached to it. Two women have 

seen lashed together, each with such a petticoat on. The 
individuals thus attired are obliged to work at their several occu- 
pations. 

“The white men have not an entire knowledge of what passes 
on the surface, their principal occupation being under ground. 
Yet I was informed by one that he saw a woman flogged : she 
was lashed to a ladder, and whipped on the back. He added that 
the palmatoria is constantly used, and this is a dreadful punish- 
ment. 

“ The tracts for circulation are altogether 9,200. I have had 
work for mind and body in preparing the letters, and delivering 
them. As pamphlets are easily lost or worn out, I have thought 
it best to order two hundred sets to be neatly bound. These I 
pu to deliver to presidents, judges, and titled members of 
parlament deputados). I have one most richly bound for the 

peror, whom I trust it will reach. 

“ There is no hope that the government of this country will 
ever, in reality, abolish the slave-trade. They under-handedly 
connive at it, and each member of it receives his fecs, as regularly 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN TUNIS. 


WE mentioned in our last the very interesting fact, that the 
Bey of Tunis had set a noble example in the liberation of his 
slaves. The Malta Times of May 15th furnishes the following 
particulars of this occurrence, highly honourable, we rejoice to 
say, to Sir Thomas Reade and his country. 

« Her British Majesty's Consul General, Sir Thoms Reade, who 
is always ready to promote the cause of humanity, has for some 
time past watched the moment when he might be enabled to do 
something for the poor slave race in this regency ; and it gives 
me now great pleasure to state to the friends o humanity, that 
this most happy moment has arrived. The being who, hitherto 
most cruelly, has been a degraded slave, is now, by the local 
authority, set at his liberty, and the abominable traffic in human 
beings is altogether abolished. The details of this most humane 
action are as follows. 

“A few days ago a poor slave came to Sir Thomas Reade, 
begging to be protected from the cruelties of his master ; this Sir 
Thomas most promptly afforded, and at the same time thought 
this to be the very moment when something might be done for the 
negro race. Accordingly, the following morning he went to 
Bardo, the Bey’s residence, where a long parley took place 
between him and His Highness the Bey, in which Sir Thomas 


as if the trade was lawful. Within the last few days one hundred | Reade so successfully advocated the abolition of slavery, that the 
; : eh; ited | Bey at once consented to give liberty to all his own slaves, to put 
and thirty new slaves were taken in canoes in this ba ae P a op to the importation and exportation of them, and to get all 


in the arsenal. This duty is openly permitted, an 
attend to it, lest their ohare of the bribe should be lost; they 
having no faith in the saying, ‘there is honesty amongst thieves.’ 
The government ordered the procurador da justicia and a com- 
mittee to inspect them, and to report whether the captured slaves 
Were new negros. The committee appointed were principally, if 
not all, the very owners of the ppy beings. They were 
reported ladinos, or Africans long since imported and trained, and 
they were, in consequence given up to their respective roprictors! 
“I am happy to say that, in consequence of g one of 
FRA pampas, — sought my acquaintance; and, after 
deliberately mane all the others, according to my request, he 
has undertaken to distribute some for me. His shop is the rendez- 
Vous of deputados and other political men, and I have great hopes 
that he may prove a valuable acquaintance.” 
“T regret 


his subjects in his regency to follow his example. This, may it 
be remarked, is no trifle; as the property possessed in slaves ig 
great, and consequently the abolition of slavery will be felt 
severely by many. Let Christians read this, be astonished, and 
wonder at the noble actions of a Moslem prince!“ 


FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS, 
Tue Northern Association of Baptist Churches, held at North 
Shields on Whit Monday and Tuesday last, adopted the following reso- 
lution, viz, :— 

e That we express our most unqualified disaprobation of American 
slavery, and of the conduct of such churches as admit or retain persons 
in their membership holding property in slaves; and that we earnestly 
recommend all our churches to carry out the spirit of this resolution in 
the strongest manner possible, by refusing all church communion with 


to state that the ministry is changed. The present is | such persons. l 
altogether a pro-slavery administration, They have already un- (Signed) % Joas Carrick, Moderator.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We insert the Birmingham resolutions, as requested. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.), 
at the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad Street, Landon. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Uffice of the Society, as above. 
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the way of emancipation in Brazil. He thinks it would be fright- 
ful for a few hundred rsons to be made free amidst a miflion 
and a half of slaves, and terrifies us by the “ . that they 
would either be kidnapped, or absorbed into the slave population.” 
Not only is there no truth in this, but the directors themselves, 
and Mr. Goldsmid is one of them, neither believe it, nor pre- 
tend to believe it. The proof is, that they have themselves 
been proposing the emancipation of their slaves, at the rate 
of ten per annum, as a reward for good behaviour ; that they 
have arrested this process only through misconduct on the part 
of the slaves ; and that they are still pledged to emancipate the 
children at the age of twenty-one. As to the Brazilian governe 
ment, of the movements of which Mr. Goldsmid showed himself 
profoundly ignorant, it is now notorious that they have professed 
to be taking steps towards the extinction of slavery throughout 
the empire, and that the emancipation of any number of slaves, , 
whether many or few, would have been in entire harmony with 

their avowed plans and operations, 
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WE promised in our last some remarks on the proceedings — not a 
little remarkable certainly—at the late meeting of the Imperial 
Brazilian Mining Association ; and we now proceed to redeem 
our promise. Apart from the report of the directors, which we 
shalt have a better opportunity of noticing when it is printed, the 
ease of the company was set forth by Mr. Goldsmid, himself one 


of the directors, and, according to his own account, a prominent 
party in originating the concern. We shall be justified, there- 
fore, in selecting the speech of this gentleman, as reported in our 
last paper, for specific animadversion, 

Mr. Goldsinid’s reply to Mr. Thomas is characterised by a 
great effort at plausibility. He tells us in the outset that he is 
eminently humane; and asserts that he would give“ ten tines“ 
the value of his shares (which, however, is only £400) “to 
induce the Brazilians to emancipate their slaves.” Verily, Mr. 
Goldsmid is a most amiable man, and singularly persuasive 
withal. But what has he to say to the matter in hand—to the 
question, why is he a slave-holder! 

Now let the public know, that, if they have supposed that Mr. 
Goldsmid has hought slaves, and worked then as cattle in the gold 
mines of Brazil, for the sake of profit, they have done him a 
grievous injury. Really it is no such thing. It has been alto- 
gether “for the performance of a great work,” a work of benc- 
volence, “a great moral good.“ He meant to set“ an example of 
good conduct in the management of slaves” to the admiring and 
tractable Brazilians; and he implores “ the humane gentlemen” 
who have stirred in this matter, not to take away from the won- 
dering neighbourhood so attractive and improving a spectacle as 
the Gongo slave establishment. ‘ What hope can there be ever 
after,” he asks, in an agony of compassion, „of inducing the 
Brazilians” to be sweet and gentle task masters? Alas! courteous 
cader, none, evidently none! Oh! 'twas a cruel thing to con- 
spire for the removal of so“ bright an example“ from the cyes of 
Brazilian slave-holdcrs ¢ 

It seems never to have occurred to this innocent gentleman, how- 
ever, that, if an example of well treating slaves was so very useful 
in Brazil, an example of setting them free would be still inure vo. 
lie has not suggested to his brother directors, that, if their treat- 
ment of their ice affords a salutary example (we care not now 
to deny it) to worse masters, the fact of their holding and working 
slaves gives a powerful sanction to the system of slavery itself, with 
all its atrocitics. Mr. Goldsmid professes his desire to induce the 
Brazilians to emancipate their saves and vet he himself holds 
slaves in the midet of them! He sets them the example of slave- 
holding, and docs what in him hes to sanction and perpetuate the 
system. If there were any truth at all in the pretence thus set 
ap, it should have led the company to refuse the labour of slaves, 
and to work their mines by freemen. Such an example at Gongo 
Seco might have been useful to Brazilians, and would, at all events, 
kave been worthy of Englislunen. 

We run no hazard, however, in saying that there is no truth 
whatever in Mr. Goldsmid's representation, Mining companies, 
Ike all other trading associations, are formed, not for preaching, 
bat for profit. We shall be living, not in England, but in Utopia, 
when money by millions is expended upon gold mines, for the 
pare and blessed purpose of teaching hard-hearted slave-masters 
to be compassionate. The world has a little too much know- 
ledge of human nature to be cajoled by such jugglery as this. 
The truth, no doubt, is, that the Imperial Brazilian Mining 
Association buy and hire slaves, because they think it the most 
lucrative way of carrying ou the speculation; and that their 
intention in adopting this course was no more to induce by 
example the emancipation of the slaves in Brazil, than it is at the 
present time their intention to make a voyage to the moon. How 
Mr. Golds:aid preserved his gravity while asserting such a mani- 
fest falsehood, and how the sharcholders generally retrained from 
laughing in his face, is to us inexplicable, 

Lest Mr. Goldsmid should think that we are rather uncere- 
monious with him, we shall quote an expression of his own, 
which fully discloses the truth of the case. ‘ You have one of 
two courses to pursue,” said he. Either to emancipate your 
slaves, and, in consequence, to excite dissatisfaction and disgust in 
the minds of those around.” We break off here, because this is the 
idea we want. Here is Mr. Goldsmid's own confession, that one 
reason at least why the company hold slaves, is, that their thus 
harmonizing with the general method of the country is most 
acceptable to their Brazilian neighbours, To seem adverse to 
slavery would “create dissatisfaction and disgust.” So much for 
the desire to set a “ bright example!” The design of the company 
has rather been to be as bad as their neighbours, lest their supe- 
riority should reprove the unrestrained abominations which sur- 
round them. 


Mr. Goldsmid professes to believe that great difficulties stand in 


did not say is scarcely less 80. 
showed a laudable regard to truth—that the slaves had been 
legally or honestly acquired. They have been neither. Not 
honestly, for every one of them is robbed by the company of his 
liberty, and the just fruits of his labour ; not legally, for the pur- 


chase of every one of them is, by the British law, denounced as a 
crime. 


chase, of a 
country guilty of felony, and liable to its penalties. Every slave 
purchased for the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association involves 
the perpetration of several felonies; and one felonious act m 

in every such case, have been committed by the Directors them- 
selves, inasmuch as they must have given the authority under 


that Mr. 


has been a party te one or more criminal acts of this kind, render- 
ing him liable to indietinent as a felon at the bar of his country. 
Nothing, probably, but the scereey of official papers shields him, 
and his brother directors with him, from prosecution and punish- 
ment. 


tion of the“ bright example“ of the Imperial Brazilian 


appeared in the public papers malignant insinuations, gene 
’ 


If that which Mr. Goldsmid said is remarkable, that which he 
He did not say—and therein he 


The ei and cvery person participatin in the pur- 
slave, if a British subject, is by the laws oF his 


which the purchase has been effected. Little doubt can exist, but 
Goldemid himself, as an active director of that company, 


Were but one or two letters accessible, he might soon 
stand in a position in which he would furnish a different illustra- 

Mini 
Company. 

It is under such circumstances as these, that there have 
rally as 
false as they are altogether powerless, against the persons who 
have been prominent on this occasion. The high minded gentle- 
men of the Imperial Brazilian, we suppose, think to cover their 
disgrace by this artifice! There is nothing, it appears, which can 


conciliate their good will, but a silent acquiescence in transactions 
which are felony in law, and robbery in morals. 


WE are rejoiced to find that the subject of slavery is beginning to 
engage the attention of the East India press. In a recent num- 
ber of the Bombay Gazette we find the tollewing deplorable pic- 
ture of its character, drawn by the editor. It deserves the serious 
attention of our readers; and will be found fully corroborative 
of the series of papers on the same subject, which are in course of 
publication in the columns of the Reporter. 


(From the Bumbay Gazette.) 

It has been long known to the Court ot Directors that slavery existed to 
a frightful extent-in this part of their dominions, and that the system on 
which it is upheld is a thousand times more degrading than that which 
met with so large a portion of public reprobation in our West Indian and 
other colonies. It was known that the value of a Malabar slave was lower 
than that of the most ordinary descriptions of cattle, and that, conse- 
quently. in the eyes of an owner, the life of an ox, a sheep, or a goat, was 
more highly prized and better taken care of, than that of a fellow-being 
inheriting the same immortal destiny as himself, and possessed of the 
usual faculties, feelings, and sympathies of human nature. The docu- 
ments in which all these important and appalling facts are fully stated 
may be superseded, in the attention of the Court, by others of a more 
recent date ; but it ought to be known to the pcople of England that they 
are in existence, and it is a duty which every friend of his species owes to 
the cause of humanity to call for their production, that the energies of a 
nation which has been ever foremost in the practice of benevolence, may 
be directed to the extinction of one of the foulest diszraces of our Indian 
administration. The British public has yet to learn, that, in one of the 
fairest provinces of Western India alone, there are at this moment several 
hundreds of thousands of human beings liable to every description of 
suffering; that the value placed upon the head of these wretched beings 
is no more than, according to sex and age, from six to less than two 
shillings each. One gentleman alone in North Malabar possesses con- 
siderably upwards of a thousand, and, instead of denouncing the acquisi- 
tion of such property, government aided and encouraged both himself and 
his father in this worse than West India ownership of slaves. Will it be 
believed, that the purchase of a slave, which in Bombay would be treated 
as a crime, is, in the part of the country referred to, not only customary, 
but lawful ? 

We know that there is not a servant of government in the south of 
India who is not intimately acquainted with the alarming fact, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow-creatures are fettered down for life to the 
degraded destiny of slavery. We know that these unfortunate bein 
are not, as is the case in other countries, serfs of the soil, and incapable 
of being transferred at the pleasure of their owners from one estate to 
another: no, they are daily sold like cattle from one proprietor to another, 
the husband is separated from the wife, and the parent from the child. 
They are loaded with every indignity, the utmost quantity of labour is 
exacted from them, and the most meagre fare that human nature can 
subsist upon is doled out to support them, Will it be believed that 
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government itself participates in this description of property; that it 
actually holds possession of slaves, and lets them out for hire to the culti- 
vators of the country, the rent of a whole family, two fanams, or half a 
rupee per annum? These people are scattered near the village of Muthi- 
lagata, on the island of Chethay, in Southern Malabar, and formerly 
belonged to the Dutch government; but came into our possession on the 
conquest of Cochin. Besides these, there are a considerable number of 
other slaves in different parts of the province, from whom no revenue is 
derived, but who are considered by their employers as much their private 
property as if they had purchased them. These have come into the 
session of the company, either by escheat or by the rebellion of their 
ormer owners, and are consequently forfeited along with the property of 
which they formed a part. 

It may be asked by some one who has not inquired into the subject, 
whether, in the improvement which has taken place in the administration 
of the country since we assumed the direction of its affairs, the situation 
of the slave part of the population has not been rendered in many res- 
pects more comfortable? This, we are sorry to say, has not been the 
ease. The slave, in every respect, as to severity of labour, insufficiency 
of food and clothing, exposure to storm and sunshine, and liability to be 
torn away from his kindred and sold to the highest bidder, continues 
the same hopeless being as before. The boasted mildness and equity of 
our administration has done nothing to alleviate an evil, which has been 
truly denominated the bitterest under the sun. The curse of West 
India slavery was nothing to that of slavery in Malabar and the adjoining 
provinces. In the former, the bitterness of the cup was not unmingled 
with a few sweets, which partly reconciled the slave population to their 
doom. They had good food, comfortable dwellings, and sufficient clothing. 
They were allowed to purchase their freedom, and many of them accumu- 
lated the wherewithal to set themselves at liberty. Let us contrast this 
picture of West India slavery with that which exists under our rule in 
this country. There is a regular allowance of food set apart for the 
slaves, which allowance is not more than half of what is necessary, for the 
comfortable subsistence of manor woman. ‘This allowance, miserable 
as it is at the very best, is in many instances diminished to about a half, 
at the caprice of a cruel or an avaricious master, and it is frequently 
withdrawn altogether on those days when there is no work to be done. 
Their clothing is scanty in the extreme, even in a country in which that 
of their free fellow-countrymen is barely sufficient to protect them from 
the weather. From the supposed impurity of these miserable creatures, 
their dwellings are in most cases situated at a great distance from those 
of their more civilized fellow-creatures, in the most unhealthy and deso- 
late tracts of the district which is the scene of their degradation. They 
have no holidays whatever, but work all the year round from morning to 
night, and watch from night till morning. The labour most prejudicial 
to health, is on all occasions allotted to them, the wet lands being culti- 
veted almost exclusively by slaves. They are subjected to the lash, they 
are put into the stucks, and they are cast in chains, very often for the 
most trivial offences. They have no spot of ground to cultivate for 
themselves; and if, even out of the miserable pittance that is allowed 
them, they could save a um of money equal to the value which is put 
upon them when sold by their masters, they are prohibited from purchas- 
ing their freedom! Can anything be more monstrous, more appalling, 
than this dreadful sentence, which has been passed on so large a portion 
of our fellow-creatures >? Or is there anything which could be more pro- 


Kelly taken iara ennsideration by the phiianthropic portion of the British 
parliament? 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers, that, along with the 
Africans taken in the Amistad, was a slave boy, Antonio, who 
had been long resident in Cuba. His case, of course, was to be 
decided on different grounds, and it was intended to deliver him 
over to the Spanish government. Happily, British soil has 
afforded him a refuge, as we learn by the following extract of a 
letter from Mr. Dougall, of Montreal, dated May 12th, 1841 :— 

“ The slave boy, Antonio, who belonged to the Amistad, and 
by the laws of the United States, was to have been delivered up 
to the Spanish authorities, reached Canada a few weeks ago, and 
is consequently safe from all the slave-holders and slave-hunters 
in the world. He is for the present in my employment, and 
appears to be good natured and intelligent, considering his oppor- 
tunities.” 


——. — — 
— — — — 


FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS. 
Ar a ineeting of the Baptist church at Thrapstone, Northampton- 
shire, held April 30th, 1841. it was resolved :—‘* That, being deeply con- 
vinced of the heinousness of slavery and the slave-trade, which they re- 
gard as a flagrant violation cf the rights of man, an enormous sin against 
God, a foul blot upon the Christian name, and an incalculable hindrance 
to the extension of the Redecmer's kingdom, this Christian society de- 
termine to have no fellowship with those churches or individuals who hold 
their fellow-men in bondage. 
(Signed) 


— —- — 


Henny Cottier, Deacon.” 
Diss, Norfotk, April 30, 1841. 

Dear Sin, —In reply to the circular of the British und Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, received some weeks ago, I beg to forward you a 
copy of the resolutions on American slavery passed by the Baptist Church 
Diss, Norfolk, with the most perfect unanimity, at their church meeting, 
on 28th instant; and have the honour to be, dear Sir, your obedient 


Servant, 
(Signed) J. P. Lewis. 

Resorvep I— That, in the opinion of this church, slavery is a crime of 
the highest character, being alike opposed to the law of God and every 
eeling of humanity and justice; that, wherever it exists within the 
boundaries of the christian church, it should be subject to the most de- 
cided church discipline, as those who practice it are both unworthy and 

unfit for christian fellowship. 
II.— bat, as this is the course we would recommend to every chris- 
pe Community, so we are fully prepared to act upon it ourgelves, 
ing resolved to refuse communion to any or every man who holds 
Property in slaves, j 
(Signed) 


J.P.L , 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. wis, Pastor 
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SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


REMONSTRANCE. 
(Continued from page 127.) 


The support of slavery by American christians must diminish the force 
of your example, and the success of your efforts abroad. Let the mission- 
ary inform the heathen that his fellow christians—they who sent him forth, 
are bolding two millions of coloured persons in servile bondage, and de- 
priving many more of the rights of citizens, and what would they think of 
the religion of such men? They would either say it was worthless, or 
doubt their sincerity ; either the cross would appear the emblem of cruelty, 
or the men who professed to love it hypocrites. Besides the obstacles it 
offers to your direct efforts, slavery weakens the indirect influence which 
America’s character and example should exert. Men cannot help feeling 
that its existence among a people who have only lately struggled for their 
freedom, and whose civil polity is based upon the broadest principles of 
liberty, is exceedingly anomalous; and iron farther they think of that 
people's religious professions and sctivity, the inconsistency becomes most 
glaring. They who know little of your religion, or dislike it, accuse it of 
tolerating tyranny; while many who understand it better, suspect the 
sincerity of your profession—some condemn the principles, others the 
men. In either case, your moral inflaence is lessened; neither nations 
nor individuals feel so deeply the force of your character and the power of 
your appeals, as they would, if by at once removing the evil, you exhibited 
to the world a high-minded and noble consistency. 

If, moreover, the support of slavery be a grievous crime against God, as 
we assuredly believe it to be, does it not as such affect the state of the 
church, and the progress of the gospel? The church has suffered in 
former days on account of its sins, and we bave no reason to suppose it 
does not now. May not the guilt of slavery often grieve the Holy Spirit ? 
May not prayer remain unanswered, because iniquity is regarded and the 
Saviour's name disbonoured? We are convinced that He who binds up the 
broken heart and sets the captive free, sill never bestow his choicest 
favours on those who hold his freemen in hondage. Then, for the sake 
of the church and the souls of men, we entreat your attention to the 
subject. 

In saying that slavery is a sin against God, we woulc remind you, that 
we express not simply our own opinion, for the people of the whole 
British Empire regard it as such; religious societies in all its sections, 
bave entered their solemn protests against it;: Great Britain’s ministers 
of religion generaily, connected with the establishment, and belonging to 
the different bodies of Dissenters, many of them in solemn convocations, 
have pronounced it a grievous crime against God; — the periodical pub- 
lications of the whole realm denounce it; and delegates of the highest 
character, both for intellect and moral excellence, assembled from all parts 
of the world, have condemned it as a violation of human rights, and a dis- 
grace to religion. Now, dear brethren, we think your countrymen ought 
to pause before they pronounce all these to be mistaken: if not at orce 
to act upon tbe opinion thus universally expressed, they ought at least to 
re-examine the subject, remembering that many of them are interested, 
and many more, in all probability, prejudiced parties. 

We confess ourselves at a loss to discover anything lise a valid reason 
by which the slaveholder can defend his conduct. The good of the slave 
is out of the question. Tbe commerce of the nation may be urged, but we 
believe that itscommerce would be just as good, were the limbs and energies 


af all tre members 1 end -prasine it otherwise. should commerce be 
bought by tyranny, and a little wealth at the ompenco af men's Moral feei- 


ings? The evil may be admitted, but the difficulty of removing it urged ; 
but have even American christians done all they might to remove it? 
Were they to make a simultaneous and solemn determination, the thing 
would be done. It appears to us, brethren, that prejudice against the 
coloured population, and the self-interest of individual masters, are the 
chief motives from which tbe majority support this horrible system. We 
only ask, is this right! 

We would earnestly bope, that the large majority of our bretbren 
studying forthe ministry are the decided opponents of this unrighteous 
tyranny ;—tbat you are prepared, not to advocate a svstem of emigration, 
which, while it admits the evil, will continue it for ever ; but, to claim for 
the slave his rights, to shew the disastrous effects of his continued bond- 
age, and to demand immediate and entire abolition. If so, we offer you 
our hearty congratulations, and we entreat you to continue and increase 
your efforts. Look again at slavery—convince yourselves more deeply 
of its dreadful evils—consider the reasons why it is supported—make it 
the subject of discussion in your colleges, and of conversation in your 
social circles—spread your sentiments as widely as you can, and leave 
nothing untried that may help to remove an obstacle so serious to human 
happiness, and the triumphs of the cross. If you make this vour solemn 
resolution, you will do wonders. You may be exposed to the taunts of 
the interested, and the insults of the ignorant; you may even be accused 
of rashness by some of your best friends, but nothing great and good was 
ever achieved without such opposition; and we have tco much confidence 
in your piety and decision of character, to suppose you will shrink from 
duty because this awaits you. The abolitionists of Britain—and all Britons 
are abolitionists—are observing you with intense interest, and your efforts 
call forth their warmest applause. ö f 

We can hardly suppose that there are any among you who advocate 
slavery, though there may be some who are unconcerned about it, and who 
think that the decided opinions expressed by Englishmen, result from 
their ignorance of the circumstances, But we remind them, that England 
universally condemns slavery as a serious crime, independently of all cir- 
cumstances. And, as to these, if the testimony of faithful witnesses, of 
every class of society and shade of opinion, be worthy of credence, and 
if the laws, both of individual states and of the general government, give 
anything like a correct view of the facts of tho case, we cannot be much 
mistaken. 

If, dear brethren, you have doubts on the subject, if vou have not giren 
it a thorough and impartial investigation, we beseech you, for the honour 
of your nation, for the prosperity of your churches, for the success of your 
own labours ; in the name of Christ, and for the sake of bis cause, to do 
it now. If slavery bea crime, it is a grievous oue ;—if an evil at all, it 
is agreatone. Itis possible to decide, and the vast importance of the 
question, makes it your duty to decide at once. Consider the power you 
possess at present, and what will be in your hands a few years hence : 
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from your situation and engagements you must exert an almost unlimited 
influence on public opinion ; and for the character of that Influence you 
are deeply responsible. With earnest prayer, then, for divine direction, in- 
vestigate the question and make your decision; should that be that slavery 
is a sin, your character as men of God assures us at once that you will at 
once strive to remove it, May the God of truth and love guide your 
inquiries, and render your efforts successful! 

Were the students of your Colleges and Universities gener ly, or even 
all who are preparing for the ministry, to become abolitionists, decided in 
Opinion and energetic in effort, no opposition of self-interested slavehold- 
ers, ot scheming but unskilful politicians, could resist you long; we are 
confident we should soon have to congratulate you as the deliverers of 
your nation and the church from the. disgraceful bane of slavery. 

Itis impossible in this bref epistle to say all we wish. We have attempted 
no lengthened argument, but simply to suggest a few of the evils of the 
system, and to express our own feelings and sentiments respecting it. 

We have taken the liberty of addressing you freely, because we feel 
towards you as brethren, as with us the servants of Christ, and soon to 
be the ministers of his gospel to the world. We regard you as those 
with whom we hope hereafter to co-operate in every holy and noble enter- 
prise; in supporting and directing the great institutions of our kindred 
countries, and in devising and executing other schemes, for the universal 
reign of Christ aud the salvation of the world. Wo hope to enjoy a 
close: union of sentiment, affection and effort, and are earnestly desirous 
that neither you nor ourselves should countenance anything that would 
impede the triumphs of that cause to which we are equally pledged. We 
have therefore spoken free'y and faithfully, but we trust kindly. Receive 
what we have said in the same spirit, respect our motives, and believe that 
we are your affectionate brethren in Christ. 

UNIVERSITIES, 
SIG NED:— 
William G. Blakie, A.M. on behalf of the Theological Students of Aberdeen 
University, 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
(Continued from page 127.) 


The official information laid before government, previously to 1833, 
determined the ministry of Earl Grey to grapple with the evil, and, on 
the renewal of the company’s charter, to fix the period, beyond which its 
existence should not be prolonged in British India, 

In conformity with this determination, a clause was introduced into the 
East India Charter Bill, as follows, viz.—“ And whereas it is expedient 
that slavery should cease in the said territories, as soon as sufficient time 
had elapsed for making such provisions, as the change of the condition of 
the numerous class of persons therein, now in a state of slavery may 
appear to require; be it therefore enacted, that all rights over any persons, 
by reason of such persons being in a state of slavery, shall cease through- 
out the said territorie3, on the TWELFTH DAY OP APRIL, ONB THOUSAND 
BIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY -SEVEN: provided always, that it shall be 
lawful for the governor general in council, to make laws or regulations for 
the extinction of slavery, either entirely or in part, PReviousty to the 
said twelfth of April, one thousand eight hundred and 1 
throughout the said territories, or any part of them.“ The bill was 
brought into the House of Commons on the 28th of June, 1833, and thus 
four years were allowed to make the necessary arrangements in India, to 
meet the contemplated change in the condition of its servile population, 
supposing it could not be accomplished within a shorter period. 

In the summary of the main provisions of the India bill, transmitted to 
the chairman of the East India Company, Mr Grant thus referred to the 
measure :—‘* As to the natives, besides placing them on a level with the 
British in point of lands, there are two enactments, First, No person, 
pative or natural born in India, is to be excluded from any office, merely 
by reason of his religion, birth-right, descent, or colour. Secc ad, Slavery, 
after a specified period, to be abolished.” The answer of the Court of 
Directors to this official communication was as follows:—‘ Any plan 
which may be calculated to improve the condition of the natives, by abo- 
lishing slavery, without doing violence to the feclings of caste, or the 
rights of property, cannot fail to mect with the court’s cordial approba- 
tion.” This wary and plausible answer contained the germs of that hos- 
tility to the measure, which became so apparent at the meeting of the 
Court of Directors, on the 5th of July, 1833, when Mr. St. George Tucker, 
and Mr. Jenkin, vehemently opposed it. The consequence was, that the 
clause was modified on the second reading of the bill, and stood thus :— 
And whereas it is expedient that slavery should cease throughout the 
gaid territories, be it enacted, that the said governor-general in council 
shall, and he is hereby required to frame laws and regulations for the ex- 


“seven, 


domestic slavery in particular, to a very considerable extent. 


tinction of slavery, having due regard to the laws of marriage, and the 
rights and authorities of fathers and heads of families ; and that the said 


governor-general in council shall on or before the Ist day of January, 1835, 


and on every first day of January, from that time forward, report to the 


Court of Directors the progress which he shall have made in framing such 


laws and regulations ; and that the Court of Directors shall, within four- 
tecn days after the receipt of such report, if parliament shall then be sit- 
ting, or otherwise within fourteen days after the next meeti 


of parlia- 
ment, lay such reports before both houses of parliament.” "When the 


clause came up for discussion, it gave rise to an animated debate, in which 


Sir Robert Harry Inglis took a conspicuous part, and was sustained by 


Mr. Cutlar Ferguson, Mr. Buller, and others. The system was patriar- 
chal, it was the result of caste, it was a religious institute, it was alto- 
gether different from West India slavery, it must be approached with 
caution, the natives were most jealous of any interference with their 


domestic habits ; their harems and zenanas were declared to be places of 
“ sanctity,” an intrusion into which would excite rebellion from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalaya mountains, and from the mouth of the Ganges 
to the Persian Gulf. On the other hand, it was contended, that slavery 
and caste were perfectly distinguishable from each other, that it formed 
no part of the religion of the natives of India, either Mohammedan or Hin- 


doo; and as to its character, Mr. Grant observed, ] have no hesitation 


in saying, that I do not believe that slavery exists anywhere in a more 
loathsome form than in some of the countries of the East Indies; that 
the design of the clause was not to interfere with domestic servitude, but 


only with predial slavery ; and with regard to the danger to be appre- 


hended from its abolition, Mr. Macaulay, then secretary to the India 
board, said, The Board of Control has been in communication with some 
of the most able of the civil servants of the company ; and they all assure 
me, that they do not anticipate any danger from our endeavouring to get 
rid of slavery, if proper caution be used to prevent interference with 

domestic habits of the people;“ and then, to quiet the fears of the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, he added, No danger is to be appre- 
hended from an interference with the zenanas, as this is prohibited in the 
words, due regard shall be paid to the laws of marriage: those who live 
in the zenanas may be considered as coming under this clase, the con- 
nexion in these cases is a quasi marriage.” The first part of the clause, 
as it passed at the third reading of the bill, on the 27th July, was as fol- 
lows :—“ And whereas, it is expedient that slavery should cease through- 


out the said territories; be it enacted, that the said governor-general 
shall, and he is hereby required forthwith to frame laws and regulations 


for the extinction of slavery, having due regard to the laws of marriage, 
and the rights and authorities of fathers of families.’ The latter part of 
the clause stood as before. 

Four days after the second reading of the bill, the Court of Directors 
met again, when the hostility of certain honourable gentlemen to the 
limited measure of emancipation, contemplated in the clause referred to, 
degenerated into violence and misrepresentation, ‘‘ What!“ said Mr. 
Randle Jackson, “ are all the fair inhabitants of the cia ae all the 
harems, all the attached attendants of the Sepoy soldiers, all to be de- 
clared free on the same day and the same hour? Are domestic inmates 
to be shown abroad to the world?“ A mere reference to the clause, and 
to the debate which took place upon it would have shown the learned 
gentleman that it was framed with a special design to prevent the intra- 
aion which he feared ; and that no period was fixed Deas freedom should 

f ; ia ndia. 
be enjoyed by any portion of the serile Rood in the India bill, had been 
shorn of its chief glories in its progress through the Commons, it was 


doomed to undergo further mutilation in the House of Lords. There it 
encountered the opposition of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellenborough, 


the Earl of Harrowby, and the Marquis of Salisbury. Lord Ellenborough 


pronounced the clause * useless and unnecessary;“ and said that if it 


passed, ‘‘ it would not only excite the indignation of the landed proprie- 
tors, but it would, at the same time, shake the confidence and the allegi- 


ance of the native officers.” The Duke of Wellington said. Though I 


entertain no doubt whatever that slavery does exist in that country 
I would recommend the striking of this clause from the bill 
I know that in the hut of every Musselman soldier in the Indian army, 
there is a female slave, who accompanies him in all his marches; and I 
would recommend your lordships to deal lightly with this matter if you 
wish to retain your sovereignty in India.” The Earl of Harrowby thought 
the bill ought not to be printed and circulated with the words extinction 
of slavery” in it. The Marquis of Salisbury considered slavery in India 
to be “ nothing more than an affair of caste.” Lord Auckland agreed 
with the noble duke, that the subject of slavery ought to be handled 
with tenderness and caution. 1 deprecate,” said the noble lord, inter- 
ference in any thing which is a matter of caste; but then there exists in 
India also a most atrocious system of slavery, to which the same considerr- 
tion ought not to be extended.“ The discussion resulted in the striking 
out of the preamble of the clause which declared it to be expedient that 
slavery should be abolished in British India; and, said the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, „to remove all danger of too rash or rapid an extinction of 
slavery,” it will be made “ imperative on the governor-general to send 
home an account of all intended regulations and proceedings on the sub- 


ject previously to carrying them into execution.” ‘The clause was then 


altered as follows :—** And be it further enacted, that the said governor- 
general in council shall, and he is hereby required forthwith, to take into 
consideration the means of mitigating the state of slavery ; and of ame- 
liorating the condition of the slaves, and of extinguishing slavery through- 
out the said territories, so soon as such extinction shall be practicable 
safe; and from time to time to prepare and transmit to the said Court of 
Directors, drafts of laws and regulations for the purposes aforesaid ; and 
that in preparing such drafts, due regard shall be had to the laws of 
marriage, and the rights and authorities of fathers and heads of families; 
and that such drafts shall forthwith, after receipt thereof, be taken into 
consideration by the said Court of Directors, who shail, with all conve- 
nient speed, commanicate to the said governor-general in coancil, 
instructions on the drafts of the said laws and regulations; but no such 
laws and regulations shall be promulgated, or put in force, without the 
previous consent of the said court; and the said court shall, within four- 
teen days after the first meeting of parliament in every year, lay before 
both houses of parliament, a report of the drafts of such rales and reguls- 
tions as shall have been received by them, and of their resolutions there- 
on.” (3rd and 4th Gul. IV., cap. 85, sect. 88). 
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In commenting upon the alterations which had been made in the ori- 
ginal clause, that excellent nobleman, the late Lord Suffield, obeerved, 
I cannot forbear the expression of my regret that it has been thought 
fit to alter the origina! clause in any way, and particularly by the omission 
of the preamble. The statements which have been made respecting the 
alarm likely to be created throughout India by the retention of the pre- 
amble, are wholly and entirely groundless; and, I believe, have been put 
forth as a mere bugbear by persons who are opposed to the Dill, in order 
to frighten your lordships into its rejection“ His lordship added, I 
cannot but express my surprise that whenever the sacred cause of slavery 
is attacked, there should always be found certain noble lords its sure and 
ready advocates. Your lordships are sure to be told that the subject must 
be a) pcan with the greatest caution, and that there is danger in any 
interference at all. I trust, Lord Suffield continued, that I shall be 
among the first to admit at all times, the claims of the noble duke on the 
atitude of his countrymen, for his great military exploits; but I must 
be allowed to express my astonishment, that he, by whose exertions the 
despotism of one man was overthrown, should be, on all occasions, the 
advocate of the system of slavery by which the despotism of a thousand 
tyrants is maintained.” In conclusion, his lordship remarked, I feel 
myself bound to say a few words with respect to the condition of those 
unfortunate individuals in a state of slavery in the East Indies; and I must 


observe, in the outset, that I can perceive no distinction between their 


situation and that of the slaves in the West Indies. They are both sub- 
ject to excessive toil, deficiency of food and clothing, cruelty of punish- 
ment, degradation of character, the separation of families by sale, and 


deprivation of property; and they are kept ina state of the grossest 
But 
above all, there is observed in the East, as in the West, the striking fact 
of the decrease of the population among the class of agrestic slaves, while 
For this, I refer 
your lordships to the evidence before your committee. The cruelties to 
which the slaves in the East Indies, especially in Malabar, are subject, are 
as great, if not greater, than those inflicted on the slaves in the West 
Indies. I could mention the case of four slaves, so recently as the year 
1823, having their noses amputated by way of punishment! One of them 
died under the severity of the chastisement; and no step was taken to 
This occurred in Mala- 
bar ; and its recital may be found in the Circuit Report for the second 


immorality by the utter disregard of the sacred ties of marriage. 


all the other classes around them increase in number. 


bring the perpetrators of this outrage to justice. 


session of 1823.” . .... . . One word more only as to the pretended 


alarm. I hold in my hand a copy of a petition presented to the House of 
Commons some time ayo, signed by four thousand most respectable per- 
sons, Hindoos, Parsees, and Mohammedans; in which, after expressing 
their approbation of the conduct of Sir Alexander Johnstone, in promot- 
ing the abolition of slavery in Ceylon, the petition concludes with these 
expressions :—‘ Illustrious legislators, benefactors of the human race, 
your persevering exertions to abolish the trade of slavery, have spread the 
I think this is a sufficient 
proof that the natives of India would not be alarmed by the passing of a 
law for the abolition of slavery ; and I conclude, by repeating the expres- 
sion of my regret that the honest declaration in the preamble of the origi- 


fame of your humanity over all the world.’ 


nal clause is not to be promulgated.” 
We cannot forbear appending to the statements of Lord Suffield ex- 


tracts from an important communication of Mr. J. Vibart, acting crimi- 
nal judge, dated 30th November, 182, addressed to the secretary to the 
government, in reply to his letter requiring Mr. Vibart’s opinion “ as to 
the expediency of abolishing, either totally or in part, the sale of slaves 
That gen- 
tleman having given the subject every consideration,” and “instituted 
every inquiry in his power,” observes, ‘‘there exists no valid objection, at 
e this part of the country, to the practice being entirely abolished.” 


throughout the territories under this presidency” (Bombay). 


Mr. Vibart then states his persuasion that“ the total abolition of the prac- 
tice would be very acceptable to the higher and respectable class of Hin- 
doos; for, he adds, one of their chief 1 to the practice, and which 
most forcibly tends to make them wish for its abolition is, that by it a 
great number of Hin. loo children of all castes are sold as slaves to Mo- 
hamedans, and, consequently, are brought up in the Mohammedan faith,” 
And he further ands, * 1 do not apprehend that the Mohamedans, amongst 
whom the practice is most prevalent, would offer any great objection to 
its being abolished: and, even if they did, I humbly venture to think 


they would not be deserving of any great consideration, since almost all | 


the children sold as slaves, are born of Hindoo parents; and considering 
also the small proportion the Mohamedans bear to the Hindoos, who, I 
have observed before, are in favour of abolition” (Par. Pap. 138, 1839, 
p. 449). Even the commissioner in the Deccan. Mr. Chaplin, admits that 
though “ the want of slave-girls would be a great inconvenience in the 
families of Mohamedans of rank, who always employ a number tor house- 
hold purposes; both in the case of Kunchenies, (dancing women), and 
in the domestic slavery of the Mohamedans, the inconvenience that may 
be sustained by the abolition of the practice of buying and selling slaves 
would soon remedy itself, as the demand for service would, probably, soon 
. by free competition, as it is in all other commodities.” (Ibid 
P. 435). 

On the 24th August, the Lords amendments or rather their alterations, 
Were agreed to by the House of Commons, and on the 28th the bill for 
the better government of India received the royal assent; but instead of 
the clause for the absolute “ extinction of slavery, and the cessation of 
‘all rights over any persons,” on the 12th of April, 1837, another was 
framed, which bound up the hands of the governments in India, and de- 
prived them of the power which they previously possessed. The supreme 
government was reduced to a mere council of state, whose only function 
was the drafting of laws and regulations, to be submitted to the Court of 
Directors in Leadenhall-street; who, in their turn, were merely 
called upon to report to both houses of parliament such drafts and regu- 
lations, and their own resolutions thereon ! 


PROCEEDINGS OF THB EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
We now proceed to show the steps taken by the company, to carry the 


features, and sbape of the slave are not distinguished from those of 


this great and necessary work, unless compelled thereto by the irresistible 
voice of public opinion. 

“Para. 71. Among the objects to which your legislative deliberations 
are earliest to be directed, there is one to which we have not as yet ad- 
verted, that of the mitigation of the state of slavery, with a view to its 
extinction at the first safe period. The 88th clause of the act contains 
the provisions on this head.” 

672. This subject in India is one of great delicacy, and requiring to be 
treated with the utmost discretion. There are certain kinds of restraint 
required, according to native ideas, for the government of families, and 
forming, according both to law and custom, parts of the rights of the 
heads of families, Musselman and Hindoo, which are not to be included 
under the title, slavery, In legislating, therefore, on slavery, it may not 
be easy to define the term precisely, it is necessary that the state to which 
your measures are meant to apply should be described with due care. 
We think also that your remedial measures should generally begin with 
the cases of the greatest hardship.” 

73. Of the two kinds of slavery, pradial and domestic, there is not 
a great deal of the former. It exists mostly on the Malabar coast, and 
the new territories on our north-east frontier, and there, it would appear, 
the cases of the greatest hardship are found, though the vague information 
we possess on the subject leaves the state of the evil in no small uncer- 
tainty. Domestic slavery in India is generally mild. The origin of a 
great part of it is in seasons of scarcity, when a parent who is unable to 
maintain his child sells him to some person of ample means. To dissolve 

such a connexion by forcible means would in general be to inflict an 
injury on the emancipated individual. ‘The means of escape where the 


other classes, and in acountry of vast extent, facilitating distant removal, 
are s0 easy, that the treatment of a slave cannot be worse than that of an 
ordinary servant, without giving him an adequate motive to abscond ; and 
the market value is so small that itis seldom worth while to be at the 
trouble of sending after him.” 

“74. We think that the law should be made as severe against injuries 
done to a slave, as if they were done to any other person, and his access 
to the judge, for the purpose of preferring a complaint, should be facili- 
tated to the utmost.” 

“ 75. With respect to cases for emancipation, it appears to us evident 
that the desire for it, on the part of the slave, should always be previously 
ascertained. The declaration of the desire should be made tothe judge, 
and access to him, for that purpose, ought to be equally facilitnted. The 
next question will be, what means should be adopted for his emancipation? 
Compensation will be due to the owner, but that will seldom be a heavy 
charge. The business however, in all its parts, should be regulated by 
precise rules, into the detail of which we shall not enter ; and every case 
of emancipation should be a judicial proceeding, investigated and decided 
by the judge.” (Ibid. p. 22.) 

We need scarcely point out to the intelligent reader that whilst instruc- 
tions such as these can never accomplish even the limited objects con- 
templated by the British legislature, they are admirably, if not studiously 
framed to contravene them. To the emancipation of any slave, legally or 
illegally held in bondage, three things are required. 1. That “the desire 
for it on the part of the slave, should always be previously ascertained.” 
How, when, whero, by whom is this ‘to be ascertnined!) 2. That 
“every case for emancipation should be a judicial proceeding, in- 
vestigated and decided by the judge, Who is to pay the expense attend- 
ant on such legal process? On whom will the burden of proof be thrown ? 

low will the slave gain access to the courts? 
tion“ should be given to the owner! Who will have to pay this—the 
poor slave or the Company? We will not trust ourselves to comment 
on these instructions, nor on the apology which the Court of Directors 
offer for the mode in which domestic slavery is kept up; but we would 
respectfully, yet firmly, tell the members who compose it, that they cannot 
be allowed to remain the arbiters of the fate of the slave population in 
British India, nor to stand much longer between them and their uudoubted 
rights. 

On the 31st of August, 1835, the communication of the Court of Direc- 
tors was acknowledged by the governor-general, in the following terns :— 
“ The delicate question of slavery in India will shortly be referred to the 
consideration of the Luw Commission; at present it is only necessary to 
communicate our cordial agreement in the just, enlightened, and mode- 
rate views entertained by your honourable court upon this subject, as ex- 
pressed in these paragraphs.” (lbid, p. 30). Two years had now been 
suffered to elapse, and not a single step had been taken to carry the in- 
tentions of parliament into effect, although the governor-general in 
council was required furlhwith to take into consideration the means of 
mitigating the state of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of the 
slaves, and of extinguishing slavery throughout the said territories, 80 
soon as such extinction should be practicable and safe.“ 


3. That “ compensa- 


SUBSEQUENT PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND. 


Impatient of the delay which had taken place, Mr. (now Sir Fowell) 
Buxton, on the 29th of July, 1836, called the attention of the Ilouse of 
Commons to the subject, when Sir John Cam Hobhouse the president of 
the Board of Control, concluded an explanatory speech on the state of the 
question, by saying, I shall certainly draw the attention of the Court of 
Directors to the fact, that, no law or regulation for the amelioration of 
the state of the slaves there, has been transmitted as yet to the home 
government. I repeat that there shall be nothing wanting, on my part, 
to carry into effect what, no doubt, was the intention of the legislature.” 
A correspondence thereupon took place between him and the chairman, 
and deputy-chairman of the Fast India Company, which added nothing to 
the amount of information already possessed, and which promised nothing 
for the future. (Ibid, p. 36). 

In 1837, Sir Fowell Buxton renewed his inquiries, when Sir John 
Hobhouse said: —“ I beg to state that I will take an early opportunity to 
call the attention of the Court of Directors to the matter, with the view 
of ascertaining whether any plans have been yet framed in India for the 


clause, such as it was, into effect. Sixteen months were allowed to ' amelioration of the condition of the slaves there; and I can assure my 
elapse, after the India bill had become law, before the court of Directors honourable friend that the Board of Control will direct its best attention 


transmitted their instructions respecting slavery to the governor-general. 
From the public letter which contained them, we make the following ex- 
tracts, which will show how far they were inclined to go in the abolition 
of slavery, and the utter hoplessness of expecting their co-operation in 


to the subject.” 

The parliamentary session of 1838 was allowed to pass without any 
questions being asked, or any information given, relative to the deeply 
interesting subject of slavery in India. In 1539, however, in reply toa 
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question of Mr. Ewart's, the president of the India board stated: There 
is a commission sitting in India upon the subject of slavery, and as 
soon as its labours should be concluded, a report would be forwarded to 
We presume Sir J. C. Hobhouse meant that the subject 
had been referred to the law commission to report thereon, not that a 


this country.” 


special commission had been appointed for the purpose of investigating it. 
1840 passed without the production of such report, or any communication 


being made to the legislature of the progress made in carrying the law of 


1833 into effect. 


It may appear extraordinary to some that the anti-slavery societies of 


this country should have failed, under the foregoing circumstances, to 
have grappled with the subject, and, with their usual energy and perse- 
verance, have sought its overthrow } but, the fact is, the impression gene- 
rally prevailed that slavery in British India had been actually abolished 
on the renewal of the East India charter :—added to this, it was not 
until 1838 that their exertions against slavery in the West Indies were 
crowned with success by the abolition of the apprenticeship system, The 
time has now, however, fully come, when they dare not confine their 
attention to private solicitations, but must openly take the field against the 
great iniquity, nor allow any considerations of policy to interfere with the 
great duty they owe to humanity and religion. The right honour- 
able Dr. Lushington, not less in compliance with the earnest wish of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, than prompted 
by his well-known principles, and generous self-devotion to the cause of 
the suffering and degraded slave, has given notice of his determination to 
bring on the subject for discussion, as soon as the papers recently sent 
home from India are printed. In the mean time, every Anti-slavery So- 
ciety throughout the country must do its duty by the circulation of infor, 
mation on the subject, by petitions to both houses of the legislature for 
its immediate and entire abolition, by addresses to their representatives 
in parliament, and by such other legitimate means as may, under the 
divine blessing, accomplish their object speedily and effectually, To Dr. 
Lushington we sincerely trust is reserved the high satisfaction, before the 
close of his useful and honourable career in the Commons House of Par- 
liament, to secure the liberty of every slave in every part of the British 
empire; and to obtain the fiat of the imperial legislature, that all its 
territories and dependencies, like the mother country itself, shall hence- 
forth be the asylum and home only of the free! 


No. VI. 
SLAVERY IN CEYLON. 

The number of slaves in this colony previous to 1806 cannot be ascer- 
tained from official documents, though they are believed to have formed a 
numerous body. ‘he domestic and field slaves are usually classed under 
tbe denomination of Covias, Nalluas, and Pallas. 

On the 14th of August, 1806, General Maitland passed a regulation 
by which all slaves, not duly registered within four months from that 
period, were declared free. On the 27th of May, 1808, seventeen months 
after, it having been found that the regulation had not been generally com- 
plied with, the term for registration was extended for a period of six 
months longer, viz., to the 27th of November, 1808. This regulation was 


neglected also; but the penalty of forfeiture consequent thereon was 
never exacted. 


On the 10th of July, 1810, Sie Alorandor Johnstone, then chief justice 
of Ceylon, recommended to its inhabitants, the holders of slaves, to de- 
clare all the children born of slaves from and after the 12th of August, 
1816, being the Prince Regent's (afterwards George the IV.) birth-day, 
free, and ceciarations to tbis effect were made by the Dutch inhabitants 
and Burghers, Cingalese, Malabars, Moors, and a variety of other persons 
interested in slave property. 

On the 5th of August, 1818, Sir Robert Brownrigg issued a regulation 
for securing to certain children, emancipated by tbe proprietors, the full 
benefit of such proprietor's intentions; and for establishing an efficient 
registry of all slaves, and abolishing the joint tenure of property in the 
same. “The period allowed for making the registry was within three 
months from the date of this regulation, viz, to the 5th of November, 
1818. Penalty for non-registration, forfeiture of slave or slaves and their 
children, who shall be and are declared absolutely free.” 

In a despatch from Lord Bathurst, dated 20th of June, 1817, in which 
his lordship recommended the foregoing registration, be says, * the 
more rigidly its provisions are enforced, the more will it meet my cordial 
concurrence.” 

The number of slaves in Jaffnapatam and Trincomalee at this period was 
estimated as follows, viz. 

Domestics : 8 


. A é 2,000 
Covia, Nallua, and lalla slaves ° é 20.000 
In all 5 22,000 


From the passing of the foregoing regulation to the 10th of May, 1821, 
a period of nearly three years, we have no report of the progrees of the 
messures contemplated by it. 

On the 10th of May, 1821, Sir Edward Barnes informs Lord Bathurst 
of the ptssage of a regulation for the gradual emancipation of all female 
children of the Covia, Nallua, and Palla castes, by the purchase of their 
master’s interest in such female slave chiid at the period of her birth. 
The date of the regulation was the 17th of April, 1821, and its enact- 
ments were to take effect from the 24th of April, 1821, the time of his 
Majesty’s (George the Third) birth-day. ‘‘ Tbe price to be paid was the 
sum of three rix dollars if the mother is of the Covia caste, and the sum 
of two rix dollars if she be of the Nallua or Palla caste. The number of 

rown up females of these castes was reckoned at that period to be 9000. 
nual number of births of female children estimated at 2500.“ The 
result of all these measures may be seen in sn extract of a report from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke, one of his Majesty's commissioners of 
inquiry, upon the administration of the government of Ceylon, dated 24th 
of December, 1831, viz. ‘‘ There is reason to infer that some of the 
subordinate castes were originally slaves, who, in the revolutions of the 
country, were left to provide for their own subsistence, and were recog- 
nized on the footing of servile castes, deriving their subsistence from the 
land; and, in the K andyan provinces it has been a custom for debtors to 
become the slaves of their creditors, Personal slavery, however, is nearly 
extinct in the Cingalese provinces (this was an error); but it still exists 


among the Malabars in the northern districts of Ceylon. The number of 


slaves in the district of Jaffna, according to the returns of 1824, was 
15,350. The number of domestic slaves throughout the maritime pro- 
vinces does not exceed 1000, and they are chiefly the property of the 
Dutch inhabitants and their descendants, who, in 1816, agreed to enfran- 
chise the children born of them after that date.” The slaves of the 
Malabar districts were first registered in 1806, and in 1818 provision was 
made for annulling all joint ownership of slaves, and for enabling all 
slaves to redeem their freedom by purchase. 

To lead to the abolition of slavery, a regulation was passed in 1821, 
for the emancipation of all female slave children by purchase at their 
birth, the government engaging to pay to their owners the sum of two 
or three rix dollars, according to the caste of the mother.” “ The number 
of children who bave been registered as free by the subscribers to the 
address to the Prince Regent in 1816, is ninety- ix: fifty male and 46 
female children. The number of female children who in 1829 bad been 
purchased by the yovernment under the reculation of 1821, was 2211; 
and the number of slaves who had purchased their freedom under the re- 
gulation of 1818, either by labour on public works or otherwise, was 504 ; 
or males 200, females 171, and children 133. 

„By the provisions of this law, the value of the slave is determined b 
arbitrators ; and it may be objected to the regulation of 1821, that the 
government should have fixed the sum to be paid for each female child, 
with reference to caste, and at so low a rate as three rix dollars (or 48. 6d.) 
for the highest, which sum the. owner was bound to accept. It would be 
more just that, asim the case of adult slaves purchasing their freedom, 
arbitrators should be appointed to determine the rate. 

“ Latterly the Malabar slaves have not come forward in any numbers to 
redeem their freedom by purchase, but many children have been enfran- 
chised under the regulation. 

“ These laws are objected to by the Malabar proprietors, who have 
complained of the compulsory manumission of their slaves ; but as the 
gradual extinction of slavery in Ceylon may be accomplished with so little 
sacrifice, the regulations of 1818 and 1821, with some modifications, should 
be maintained, aud their operation extended to the Kandyan provinces, 
where personal slavery, to a limited extent, also prevails” (Par. Pap. 
158, 1859, pp. 597, 598.) 

From the foregoing report, it appears that the Kandyan provinces were 
excepted from the regulations of 1818 and 1821, though that fact does not 
appear in the regulations themselves. 

From 1831 to 1837, a period of six years, we have no information on 
the subject of slavery in Ceylon, when we find it thus referred to in an 
extract from a despatch of Lord Glenelg’s to the Right Honourable J. 
Stewart Mackenzie, dated Downing Street, 2nd of October, 1857. “I 
regret to think that the evil of slavery still exists in the island, though it 
be only to a comparatively small extent. The number of slaves is stated 
to be 27,517; they chiefly reside in the Malabar districts. A regulation 
of government was passed in 1818, to enable them to redeem their freedom 
by purchase ; and a second regulation in 1821, for the emancipation of all 
female children by purchase at their birth; the value of the slave is 
determined, under the former law, by arbitrators, but the latter awards the 
price of the female children with Neeb to caste, the highest rate being 
fixed at three rix dollars (or 4s. 6d.). Colonel Colebrooke did not con- 
sider this to be an equitable mode of adjustment. and has recommended in 
is report tbat arbitiato:s should be appointed to determine the rate, as in 


the case of adult slaves purchasing their freedom” Sa p 398). 


It was during the foregoing period that Sir R. W. Horton, Bart. was 


governor, a man from whom litle was to be expected in promoting the 
abolition of slavery, until, urged by Justice Jeremie, he passed a regu- 
lation for the “triennial veribeations of the registers,” in September, 1837, 
in which provision was also made for registering all the Kandyan slaves, 


On that occasion he made acharacteristic speech to the council (Ibid. 
p- 600) 


The regulations respecting registration were but coldly received by 
Lord Glenelg, who appears to have adopted Sir R. W. Horton's opinion, 


“that, slavery having become little more than a nominal relation, there 
may be good policy in permitting it to expire silently.” It would appear 


that the law for the triennial verification of the slave registries is a dead 
letter. Sir R. W. Horton, who passed it on the suggestion of Mr. 


Jeremie, refused to act upon it (Ibid. pp. 599, 612). 


It is quite evident that, if the regulation (1806) of General Maitland bad 
been strictly enforced, slavery would have ceased lung ago in Ceylon ; 
and the same may be said also of the regulations of 1818 and 1821; the fact 
is, these provisions have been allowed to become inoperative, and slave 
exists even more extensively now in that colony than in 1816, when 763 


slave proprietors agreed to manumit all the children born of their slaves 
from the 12th of August of that year. 


Stavers CaprurED.— We learn, by the arrival of the British brig 
of war, Wasp, at this port, on Monday last, fifty days from Sierra Leone, 
that twelve prizes, slavers, belonging to different nations, then Jay in that 
port, having been captured by British vessels. It does not say whether 
any of them were American vessels or not. We presume that some of 
them, at least, sailed under the American flag. By the arrival also of 
the ship Grotius, at Boston, last from St. Helena, we also learn that 
seven vessels had arrived at that island. (prizes), having been captured by 
British eruizers, with 700 slaves, Verily, these slavers intended to drive 
a large business of barbarism, but they have been nicely defeated, and 
doubtless resulted in a great losing concern. Why is it that American 


ships of war never capture a slaver? It looks very suspicious. Who can 
answer why ?— Colored American. 


Bremen anp Hampurcu Sravers.—We are credibly informed 
that the slavers taken the other day under the flags of the above-named 
free cities, belong to a Portuguese house established in Hamburgh, Lis- 
bon, several parts of Brazil, and even in this country ; which, to facilitate 
its nefarious commerce, has taken in Brazilian, Hamburghese, and Bremen 


partners, using the flags of all these nations at different times, as may 
best suit their purpose. 
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Ta MEETING of the BIRMINGHAM BRITISH and 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE, held at the office 
of Wittiam Moroan, June 16th, 1841, 
THOMAS BEILBY, Esq., Magistrate, in the chair. 
Resolved unanimously, `’ 

That this committee, hearing that upwards of one million of British 
subjects are still ina state of slavery in British India, would earnestly 
urge upon all abolitionists throughout the United Kiugdom, and upon 
every elector, the great importance of pressing upon Candidates for a 
seat in Parliament who may solicit their suffrages, the duty of voting 
for the immediate and entire abolition of slavery in British India, and in 
the several dependencies of the crown in the East. 

THOMAS BEILB V, Chairman. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA, AND THE PRESENT 
ELECTION. 


Tue attention of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society has been directed to the importance of turning 
the present parliamentary election to account, in relation to the 
highly important subject of slavery in British India, On the 
IIch instant a meeting was held, at which the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted :— 
_ “That, in the judgment of this committee, the question of Slavery 
in British India, involving as it does the personal liberty and civil 
ights of upwards of One MILLION of human beings, the subjects 
of this realm, imperatively demands the attention of Abolitionists 
throughout the United Kingdom, in view of the anticipated 
general election and the return of representatives to the next 
parliament ; they would, therefore, earnestly urge upon abolition- 
ists, and the constituencies in general, the great importance of 
pressing upon those candidates who may solicit their suffrages the 
duty of voting, in the event of their return to parliament, for the 
immediate and entire abolition of slavery (however modified or 
sanctioned) in British India, and in the several dependencies of 
the crown in the East in which it at present exists, whenever the 
5 shall be brought before the house of commons: and of 
us delivering their country from the guilt and dishonour of 
sustaining a system of degradation and oppression in the East, 
which has been happily terminated in the West Indies. 

Copies of this resolution have been forwarded to their friends 
generally pel tar the country, with a request that the com- 
mittee may be furnished with the names of such candidates as 
y give assurances of support. 

addition to this measure, the committee have issued the 
following addreas to the electors of the United Kingdom. 
„ ELECTORS 

“ Slavery still exists within the British Dominions—exists to an 
almost incredible extent, as to the number of its victims, and the 

orrors of its oppression. 

“ In British Th ia, under the protection of the Crown of England, 

ons of our fellow-creatures—our fellow-subjects—are held, 
under different forms, in a state of abject slavery f! , 

“Slavery under any form is an evil of tremendous magnitude. 

It is to deprive human beings, male or female, of that liberty 
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which is their birthright ; to reduce them to a chattel, and the 
level of a beast; it is to place irresponsible power in the hands of 
a petty tyrant, who may use it upon his victim according as he is 
1 by cruelty, avarice, anger, or lust. Such is its character, 
aud such at this very time are its effects in British India, under the 
various forms of domestic or field slaves, eunuchs, concubines, 
daneing girls (kept for purposes of prostitution, the lawless gains 
of which come into the jans of their masters). Slavery, sustained 
in its numbers by kidnapping, breeding, by home produce, or 
foreign importation from Abyssinia, Africa, Arabia, and other parts 
of the world, exists to the extent which has Leen stated in our 
do:ninions in the East. 

“ Your voice has been once heard, saying, Africa, be free ;” let 
it once more be heard for the oppressed children of the East. In 
the British senate must your demands be preferred, and the sen- 
tence be pronounced. In the approaching appeal for vour votes, 
give them to no candidate who wil not pledge himself to the steady 
uncompromising support of a measure, for the total and unquali- 
fied abolition of slavery—abolition as great aud perfect as that 
which has been effected in the West. 

„FRIENDS OF HUMANITY — 

“ You have not the same difticulties to encounter as in the former 
case. No money will be drained from the exhausted exchequer 
of our country. Slavery is not an essential part of the system of 
Indian caste. There is no law, Hindoo or Mohammedan, that 
requires its perpetuation. Your united efforts must be crowned 
with success, 

“Signed on behalf of the Committee of the British aud Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Socicty, 
“J. H. Trepcorp, Secretary. 
“27, New Broad-street, June 22, 1841.” 


ANSWERS FROM PARLIAMENTAR,: CANDIDATES. 

The Ab, l ., June 25, 1841 
Dear Sin, —I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, containing an interesting extract upon the subject of 
slavery in British India, accompanied with a pamphlet upon the 
same subject. I cordially concur in the views taken by you in 
reference to this important question ; and, as far as my vote is con- 
cerned, you may be assured of its being, as I trust it always has 
been, in favour of the extinction of slavery wherever it is to be 
met with. I sincerely hope that a bill of the description you 
name may be introduced; and, if it is, it shall have my support. 
_ I think this time we shall have no contest; but I equally feel 
it to be my duty to give you a cordial answer to the question you 
have been good enough to propound to me, and to thank ycu for 
the documents by which it is accompanied, and which I shall 
make a point of reading when I have a little more leisure than I 

have at this moment. 
I remain, dear Sir, your's faithfully, 

Joseph Soul, Esq. Tuomas S. DUNCOMBE. 

85, Bedford Square, June 26, 1841. 
Sin, —- Mr. Wakley requests me to acknowledge for him the 
receip. of your letter and the pamphlet; and to say that, a mul- 
titude of engagements having pressed upon him during this week, 
he was not before able to reply to your question. He now begs me 
to say, that if such a bill as yon have named be brought into the 
house of commons during the next session of parliament, and 
Mr. Wakley occupies a seat in the house at the time, it shall 
receive his warm and zealous support through the whole of its 


stages. 
Tiap the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Joseph Soul, Esq. Georce J. Miles. 
Mark Lane, June 26th, 1841. 
Mr Dear Srz,—I hope I need not tell you that I am an 
opponent of all slavery. That existing in the East Indies it will 
be my duty, as it is my disposition, to make myself acquainted 
with, and to do all in my power to abolish. 
° I remain, my dear Sir, your's very truly, 
. Woop. 
To Henry Srerry, Esq. 


Mr. Humphery presents his compliments to Mr. Henry Sterry, 
and begs, in ackuowledging his letter of this day’s date, to assure 
him of his uncompromising hostility to slavery, wherever or in 
whatever form it may be found. 

His parliamentary influence (should he be again returned ) may 
therefore be relied upon, in support of every measure tending 
to promote its abolition. 


Hay’s Wharf, June 26th, 1841. 
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DEATH OF SIR JOHN JEREMIE.. 


Tue friends of humanity throughout the world will hear with the 
deepest regret of the death of Sir John Jeremie, the recently 
appointed governor of Sierra Leone. A private letter, dated the 
27th of April, brings the intelligence that he died on the 25rd of 
that oi, of a Port Locco fever, after an illness of twenty-one 
days. The colony, says the writer of this letter, is plunged into 
the deepest distress” by this melancholy event; and all friends of 
the cause of humanity will feel that it has lost much, in the sudden 
termination of the career of this distinguished person. Had his 
life been spared, his intelligence, benevolence, and firmness might 
have done much for Africa ; it is now only added to the number 
which have been sacvifice on the altar of Atrica’s welfare. We 
are thus called anew to bow to the inscrutable pleasure of the 
Disposer of all events, who, we doubt not, has mercy in store for 
that desolated country, but who will accomplish his purposes in 
his own way. 

We bale in an carly number to furnish some account of the 


uscful and honourable course which our late valued friend, with 
eminent consistency, pursued. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN BRAZIL. 


WE have been favoured with the following interesting information 
on this subject, which may be fully relied on. Our informant 
commences with an account of distinguished persons in Brazil 
who are adverse to slavery. 

Antonio Perreira Franca, deputy for Bahia, after repeatedly 
urging in the strongest manner the abolition of slavery, Pee 
in 1835, that all slaves who had been born in Brazil should be 
emancipated; and this motion was seconded by Senhor Martin 
Francisco de Andrado, lately minister of finance, and supported 
by several other members. Senhor Antonio Carlos de Andrada, 
the late premier, spoke repeatedly against the system of slavery ; 
contending that it was impossible that Brazil eculd prosper while 
one race oppressed the other, and. stigmatizing slavery as the 
plagque-spot Of Brazil. 

Senhor Hollanda Cavaleanti, late minister of marine and 
senator, steadily declared himself the enemy of slavery, and 
lately discharged all slaves from the arsenals of the empire, Om 
his own plantations he employs exclusively frec-labour. Senhor 
Aurdiano de Souza Oliveira, lately minister of foreign affairs, 
when minister of justice in 1692, took the strongest measures to 

revent the slave- trade; as did also his Excellency Senhor 
Montezuma, now ambassador to this court. While minister of 
justice and of foreign affairs, in 1837, he declared himscif most 
strongly against the slave-trade, and established a scvere scrutiny 
of the vessels which came from Africa. 

His Excellency Senhor de Oliveira, at various times minister of 
finance and of foreign affairs, and now ambassador to the court of 
St. Petersburg, was so much opposed to the slave-trade, that he 
withdrew the acknowledgment of the a aes chargé d' 
affaires, because that functionary connived at the traffic by the 
facility with which he granted passports to Portuguese vessels 
well known to be engaged in it. 

The following works are published against the slave-trade by 
Brazilians, and publicly sold at Rio de Janeiro :— 

Senhor Bonifacio de Andrada, minister at various times, and 
tutor and guardian to the present Emperor when a minor, pub- 
lished a plan for emancipation, substituting immigrant white 
labour in Pen of that of imported slaves. 

Major Burlamaqne, of the Engineers, and professor of the mi- 
litary academy at Rio, published, in 1839, a work deprecating 
slavery and the slave-trade in the strongest terms, which work is 
reported hy men capable of judging of its merits to be full of 
practical hints, and to display much research, 

Two memorials against slavery, published in the journals of the 
historical and geographical institute of Brazil, the one ay Senhor 
Joze Silvestre Pabello, formerly chargé d'affaires in Washington; 
and the other by the Rev. Januario da Cunha Barboza, canon of 
the cathedral of Rio de Janeiro, and principal librarian and chro- 
nologist of the ee ea These works are the fruits of much expe- 
rience and research. 

The laws for the emancipation of the slaves, either by their own 
exertions or those of others, are highly favourable ; and it is so 
popular a measure, that benefits have been given at the theatres 
of Rio de Janeiro for the purpose of ransoming slaves, 

The Freemasons’ grand lodge at Rio, of which most of the 
influential statesmen and proprictors are members, on the anni- 
versary of St. John’s day manumit a certain number of slaves by 
purchase. 7 

By the law passed against the slave-trade on the 7th of November, 
1833, it was declared that all Africans landed in Brazil after that 
period should be free. The number of negros now in Brazil 
who have been clandestinely introduced subsequently, must 
amount at the lowest computation to 300, 000 

At the breaking out of the revolutions in Bahia and Rio Grande, 
the latter of which is not yet quelled, the slives were all declared 
free; by which a most powerful body (physically speaking) 
were ranged under the banners of the malcontents, and an impres- 
sive lesson taught to those in authority, which it is to be 
hoped they will not be too blind to learn. 


Tur Cor rk Crors.—The coffee crops in both Indies are abun- 
dant. 1u British Guiana the expected supply is double thai of last year. 
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founded in London for the abolition of slave 


chair, Daniel O'Connell, member of 
following resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Charles Remond, 
of the United States, and unanimously adopted. This meeting 
view with the most lively interest the proceedings of the govern- 
ment and people of France, with regard to the abolition of slavery 
in her different colonies; it cherishes the hope that no measure 
will be adopted on this subject, other than one of complete and 
unconditional emancipation ; and that the prompt and just adop- 
tion of this desirable plan will be to the honour of that great nation, 


and will be an example to other people, which it will be their 
duty to imitate.” 


[ WEDNESpay, 


ABOLITION IN FRANCE, 
[From Le Siccle.] 


Ar the annual meeting of the British and 1 Society, 
held a 


7 t Exeter 
Hall onthe 14th May, 1841, the venerable William Allen in the 


liament, proposed the 


This resolution has been brought to Paris by Messrs. J. J. Gurne 
and Josiah Forster, who have had the honour of heing received by 
the king and his ministers. These men, justly respected in their 
country for their virtues, and for the sacrifices which they have 
made for twenty years in this noble cause, have convened in Paris 
a special meeting, composed of pecrs of France, deputies, and dis- 
tinguished citizens of all classes, to whom they addressed a religious 
discourse. Mr. Joseph John Gurney, one of the two, related, in 
the most lively and touching terms, the facts which he had lately 
observed in a journey, completed in 1840, in the United States, 
and in the Danish and British isles. In the United States there 
exists an internal slave trade, in which the offspring of the negros 
are sold, like the beasts in our departments. In the southern 
states, the number of victims consigned annually to this infamous 


traffic is about 60,000 ; and it frequently happens that the father 


aul the mother, the daughters and the other children, are sold to 
masters of different states. Slavery being maintained only by 
force, it gives birth to hardships and barbarities which it is im- 
possible to repress. 


In the Danish islands the traveller remarked that, in spite of the 


ordinances of the monarchs of Denmark recently published, the 
practice laid open the most complete degradation of 


human kind. 
In St. Thomas’ they openly sell all those who are saleable. The 


English islands, where emancipation has been accomplished, have 
every reason to anticipate prosperity: he cited Tortola, Anti 
and Dominica, In Jamaica things were not so happy ; but then 
they retained there what they desired to perpetuate—slavery 
under another name—by raising rent in order to coerce labour, 
Nevertheless, the year 1842 promises an augmentation of one-fifth 
in the produce, in consequence of a better understanding between 
the former masters and the enfranchised negros. ö 

Mr. Gurney furnished numerous proofs that everywhere, where 
there has been a good understanding between the proprietors and 
the free labourers, there was a certainty of continuous labour; 
that labour was cheaper by more than one-third ; that the value 
of property is everywhere increased ; that the moral progress of 
the negros is immense, and rejoices the hearts of all the friends of 
religion and humanity. l 

In Dominica, formerly a French colony and in the same state 
as the colonies in our Antilles, the rogress is as great as in Antigua; . 
the blacks of Guadeloupe and Martinique who have taken re uge 
there, far from living in misery and desiring to re-assume their 
chains (Mr. Gurney has seen 11 5 ), conduct themselves admir- 
a and are very happy. 

e is convinced that there is no intermediate point between 
slavery and freedom, because, in a mixed state, the results of moral 
and religious instruction are null. Experience has every where 
demonstrated this fact. 

M. Francois Delessert, in the name of the meeting, returned 
thanks to these noble and estimable strangers, from whom con- 
viction had passed into the minds of all the audience, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that France would very soon, by a wise and 
a law, resolve this important question of liberty and civili- 
zation, 

_ _ ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

A large and distinguished assemblage, among whom were 
General Coletti, the Greck Ambassador, Count Gasparin, M. 
Geoffroi, of the Institute, M. Isambert, and M. F. Delessert, met 
on Wednesdny evening, at the hotel Meurice, to listen to the 
philanthropic expositions and arguments of Messrs. Forster, J. 
J. and Samuel Gurney, members of the London Society for 
the abolition of slavery, against that inhuman system. The 
business of the evening was opened by Mr. Forster, who 
briefly explained the A object of the society, and the beneficial 
results it has produced during the sixty years it has existed. Mr. 


J. J. Gurney then took a general view of the state of slavery in 
ease and the West Indies, proving by facts collected by him- 
self, durin A 


his, recent travels in those countries, the salutary 
effects of the emancipation of the n in the British colonies ; 
and, by detailing the ety flourishing condition of the island of 
Antigua, he showed that the abolition might have been effected 
without previous apprenticeship, and even without any indemnity 
to the slave-owners. During Ris address, Mr. J. J. Gurney was 
repeatedly interrupted by loud plaudits. Mr. Samuel Gumey 
depicted the frightful state of the slaves in the island of Cuba and 
other colonies, and demonstrated the necessity for France to follow 
the example of England in abolishing slavery in her settlements. 
M. Frangois Delessert returned thanks to the three philanthro- 
pists, expressing a hope that France may soon be induced to fol- 
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measures so greatly in the interest of morality and humanity. 
The assembly separated at eleven o'clock, full of admiration for 
the three members of the Society of Friends, who havo devoted 
a large portion of their lives and fortunes to promote so sacred a 
cause. These gentlemcn had been on Tuesday evening presented 
at the soirce of M. Guizot, where they received from the minister 
and many eminent men numerous marks of interest and estcem. 
—falignani. 


— — 


SIERRA LEONE: EMIGRATION. 


Tux efforts of the West Indians to recruit for immigrants at this 
colony are thus detailed by Mr. Barclay, tlie agent for Jamaica, 
in a letter which appears in the Morning Journal of May 12, and 
is dated Sierra Leone, April 5. 

“ We arrived here on the 16th March ; and I am glad to say all 
are well on board the Hector. I have been kept in a regular 
bustle every day ‘ palavering, with crowds of people, taking down 
their names, and posting them in the secretary’s office; which 
causes sad delay and trouble, as they can do nothing for themselves. 
Another serious difficulty presents itself in procuring the requisite 
proportion of females, from the great prepondcrance of the other 
sex. What number I shall be able to take with me it is impossi- 
ble yet to say. Between Maroons and liberated Africans, I have 
more on my list than the ship can carry ; but I have great doubts 
how far the latter (by far the most important class) are to be 
depended upon when the hour of embarkation arrives, We propose 
to sail on the 20th instant (April), and hope to arrive about the 
25th of next month (May). 

“The Trinidad ship reached here on tlie same day with us; and 

yesterday a large ship, the Superior, anchored alongside of us from 
emerara—too many at one time. 

“ The mass of population here is much too large for the limited 
means of employment which the colony affords, They are gene- 
rally fine healthy-looking young people ; and, beyond all manner 
of doubt, the removal of s part of them to the fertile islands of the 
west will be of mutual advantage to them and to us. This I 
have no doubt they will ñnd out, although in the first instance 
they are naturally enough shy of moving. To overcome this 
feeling, and inspire them with confidence, much will depeud upon 
judicious arrangements ; in which, of course, I shall do the best 
that I am able for our good old island.” 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Tux President's speech contains the following reference to the 
African slave-trade :— 

“I shall also, at the proper season, invite your attention to the 
statutary enactments for the suppression of the slave-trade, which 
may require to be rendered more efficient in their provisions. 
There is reason to believe that the traffic is on the increase. 
Whether such increase is to be ascribed to the abolition of slave- 
labour in the British possessions in our vicinity, and an attendant 
diminution in the supply of those articles which enter into the 

neral consumption of the world, thereby augmenting the demand 

m other quarters, and thus calling for additional labour, it were 
needless to inquire. The highest considerations of public honour, 
as well as the strongest promptings of humanity, require a resort 
to thé most vigorous efforts to suppress the trade.“ T 

The Salem Register complains loudly of British interference 
with American vessels, suspected of being engaged in this in- 
human traffic. 

The ship Seamew, taken by the British cruisers on the coast of Africa 
some months ago, under the pretext of her being engaged in the slave- 
trade, arrived at this port on Tuesday. The Seamew is owned by Mr. 
Robert Brookhouse. She was seized at Ambriz, on the south-west coast 
of Africa, by her Britannic Majesty’s brig Persian, all her crew taken 
out, leaving on board only the captain, mate, and cook, and ordered to 
Sierra Leone in charge of a British lieutenant and prize crew. On her 
arrival at Sierra Leone, Captain Briant was kept a prisoner on board, and 
not allowed to go on shore, nor hold any communication with any person 
from the shore. All his papers, including even his family letters, were 
likewise taken possession of. The court of commissioners established at 
Sierra Leone for the purpose of trying vessels concerned in the slave- 
trade, finding that there was no cause for suspicion, refused to have any- 
thing to do with the Seamew, and she was taken thence to St. Helena, 
where she was given up to Captain Briant. ‘The detention of the Sea- 
mew, from the time she was seized until she returned to the same port, 
was about four months. During this period, both vessel and cargo were 
shamefully neglected, very much to the injury of both. At St. Helena, 
Captain Briant was obliged to ship a new crew to enable him to prose- 
cute his voyage. The original crew, having been taken from the vessel 
when first seized, were afterwards transported to St. Helena, and there 
released and left to shift for themselves. All but two of them have, in 
one way or another, reached home, and the owners are obliged to pay 
the wages of all until they return. We forbear to comment on there 
outrages at present, as we learn that a suitable representation of the 
Tigris case has been laid before the government, and, as soon as the pro- 
p papers canꝰ be prepared, the case of the Seamew will be represented. 

e have full confidence that ample reparation will be demanded for 
these aggravated offences. We learn that the barque Jones (likewise a 
prize, it will be remembered) had sailed scveral times from the coast 
after being given up, but was obliged to put back in consequence of 
leaks, &c., the effects of the climate and neglect of the prize officers, and 
it was feared they would be obliged to condemn her. We are also in- 
formed, that, in the case of the Tigris, the evidence was so shallow, that 
the grand jury found not the least pretence for bringing in a bill against 
the officers, and both they and the vessel were discharged. Nevertheless, 
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low in the dar i of England, and take a dctisive part in these 
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the United States are ob‘igad to pay to the l'riʻi-h prize-master mileage, 
at the rate of 8 cents a mile, for the distanve from Africa to the United 
States, and from the United States to England, say 7000 or 8000 miles, 
and also one dollar-and-a-quarter per day fur witness fees. A fine spe- 
culation this suppression of the slave trade! 


COAST OF AFRICA, AND THE WEST AFRICAN 
COMPANY. 


Extract from a letter dated Fernando Po, March 19th 1841. 


On my passage I have learned a few particulars respecting the 
notorious Pedro Blanco, from a ship captain who had been in the 
African trade, and had visited frequently the slave factory of this 
man. IIis house is situated on an island at the mouth of the river 
Gallinas, and is supplied with the luxuries of Europe. In going 
from the factory to the residence, the way strangers are taken is 
through a labyrinth of ereeks, making its distance appear much 
greater from tlie sea than it really is. The house is large, airy, 
aud commodious, and is surrounded by other buildings, occupied 
by females. He has the character of being hospitable and kind, 
even to the officers of the men-of-war placed to guard the coast, 
and to put an end to his lucrative traffic. He sometimes pur- 
chases the whole of a ship’s cargo, and has had goods consigned 
to him to the amount of £30,000. His bills are always considered 
good in the estimation of the traders, and he gets the character of 
riving without scruple a good price for the goods he purchases, 

Ie spoke of giving up his factory, and returning to Europe, on 
account of his losses; but at this his factors ien say ing atter- 
wards that Pedro had now been talking in this way for many 
years, and they did not think he meant to move yet. 

Many slaves were in the barracoons. When these were allowed to 
go out to wash themselves, they were strongly guarded by a factor 
and some kroomen; the factor with two brace of pistols and 
a naked sword, the kroomen with cutlasses. The men are in 
irons, and are let out in very small parties. With the women 
they arc not so particular. Another large slave factor here is 
named Francisco. His slaves rose a short time before this 
captain visited the place, and four or five of them were killed 
before Francisco, and his dogs and servants, were able to over- 
come them. In consequence they were in very heavy irons, and had 
not then the small portion of liberty they had previously enjoyed. 

At Grand Ccstos I heard of another slave factory, and of the 
successful shipment of a cargo of Slaves, which had taken place a 
few days or weeks before we reached Cape Palmas. This infor- 
mation I had from Captain Harper, of the schooner Gil Blas, 
on the 10th of December, 1840. At Cape Coast, I Icarnt from 
Captain Tucker, of the Wolverine, that his boats ha been fired 
into in the Brass River, by the natives who favour the slave trade; 
and that the feeling against the British was bad wherever this 
nefarious traffic had in former days been carried on. At Coriso 
Bay a slave factory was broken up by this vessel, and the buildings 
blown to the ground. 

At Bimbia Í saw a Portuguese slave collector, and was informed 
by Captain Becroft, of the steamer Ethiope, that he belonged to 
the factory in Coriso-Bay, just destroyed. He came to me, and 
very anxiously inquired if I had heard of such a matter; he after- 
wards put the same inquiry to Captain Becroft, and obtained from 
him a decisive answer that such was the fact. This man shipped 
off a boat load of slaves from Bimbia a little while ago for Prince’s, 
but the boat was taken by a vigilant man of war. The boat in 
which myself and sailed to Bimbia and Cameroons was 
once employed in the same work, the transporting of slaves from 
the main land to the island of Prince’s. 

The sort of liberty enjoyed in Africa is in gencral a description 
of slavery. Even the kroomen (which term, as commonly 
understood, comprehends the natives nearly along the whole line 
of the Grain coast) are in a sort of slavery, to chiefs, and kings, 
and tradesincn, The account given is, that their parents send 
them in from the country, to learn the art of trading with the 
whites ; that they give them up to tradesmen, who cannot sell 
them to slave-ships, but dispose of them to English captains for 
so many handkerchicfs, &c. The poor naked youths have 
nothing to say in the matter, but are marched forward ; and, if 
supposed likely to attempt a swim to a canoe, are placed below, 
until distant from the country to which they belong. In this 
way nearly all the wood-cutters are got for the West African 
company. They did not come in chains, they came voluntarily; 
but they stood as people who had no part in the agreement. The 
tradesmen would bring six or eight, and bargain for cloth, &c., 
and get it, and go on shore as unfeclingly as possible, not supply- 
ing the poor boys left with a handkerchicf to wrap about the 
loins. All of them had an old cloth of this sort, but no other 
covering, and no bed; nothing like what the nature of tlie voyage 
would seem to require. Our captain was & kind-hearted man, 
and the kroomen were very quict. The idea that they were 
free, and that they should visit their native land again in two or 
three years, with plenty of cloth, guns, powder, &e., bore them 
up; yet many looked very sad, and some camc to me frequentl $ 
and said, we wont go;“ “me go home ;” “ the country ;” Crads- 
town,” &c. Several slipped into the sea from the fore chains, and 
escaped to land; and five left us at Cape Coast Castle. Eighty 
were brought safely to Fernando Po. On the second Saturday, 
two of these, and one who had been in the country before, were 
ticd up before our windows, and flogged for running away. Other 
severe punishments have since occurred, but the floggings hare 
been at another place; there the men were tied over a great 
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gun, on which they had punishment inflicted. Nearly all who 
came inthe Godden Spring, are worked in the woods at timber 
cutting by day, two or three miles distant, and marched into the 
hospital, to be confined on a narrow cape by night. Here an arti- 
ficial cut runs across, and men, with loaded guns and pistols and 
swords, are placed by a powder magazine and dungeon, but serve 
also to prevent the escape of these poor kroomen. The gentle- 
men of the West African Company, in St. Helen’s Place, London, 
certainly do not know that as real a system of slavery is carried 
on by their agents here as can possibly exist; with this one excep- 
tion, that the poor wretches have tlie hope of seeing an end to it. 


About eighty expect to get home this year, but several of these 
have been in bondage four or five years. 


— — — 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subscriptions and Donations to the Britich and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esy.), 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also sbould 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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Anti-Slavery Keporter, 


LONDON, Jcne 30ru. 
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We hope all our friends are alive to the importance of the 


in our 
angs on 


present crisis, in relation to the abolition of slaver 
eastern possessions. The hope of British India 
the current clection. It is now, and too probably now only, 
that the gentlemen -who are to constitute the next House 
of Commons, will accept information; and promise to make 
themselves acquainted with this important subject. 
now that those who are favourable to the abolition 
slavery in British India may be induced to make an explicit 
declaration of their principles, and to lay a foundation for confi- 
dence in the course they will pursue when the subject shall be 
brought forward. It will be scen by our columns to-day, that 
some answers of a most satisfactory kind have already been given ; 
and we cannot doubt that many more, equally satisfactory, will 
follow. Only let electors be in earnest upon this matter, and 
make candidates feel that they are so, and preparation will be 
made for an cffective blow at this gigantic evil in the first session 
of the new parliament. Of all answers, whether satisfactory or 
otherwise, it will be useful to send information to the office of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 

There is the greater urgency in this case, because of the impulse 
which is now given to the agricultural industry of British India, 
in relation both to sugar and cotton. If these articles are to be 
cultivated by free-labour, it is necessary that the entire popula- 
tion should be free. If there are slaves in India, and agriculture 
becomes largely profitable, the slaves will be set to work with 
severity ; and we shall have all the atrocities and miseries of the 
‘West Indies repeated in the East. To show that such an 
apprehension is not chimerical, we may mention, that, accord- 
ing to private accounts, the proposals made by the parties who 
are now endeavouring to extend the cultivation of cotton 
in India, are at so Tow a rate that the occupiers of land 
will not accept them. Under such circumstances it is hut too 
probable that the labour of slaves may be resorted to; and that 
a new source of incalculable mischief may thus be opened un- 


awares. The only security against this is, that EVERY SLAVE IN 
INDIA SHALL BE SET FREE. 


Tne best news brought by the West India mail is, that the 
drought has been broken up by some copious rains. So far as 


we are concerned, the silence of the papers is the best news 
possible. 


Tur following gratifying letter has heen received from our friend 
and fellow-labourer, M. Is.cubert. 


Paris, June 22, 1841. 

Sir,—I have the pleasure of acquainting you, that, in its sittin 
of yesterday, the chamber of peers adopted, by a majority of 11 
to 14, the project of law relative to the financial regulation of 
the slave colonies. ‘This measure was attacked only by baron 
Charles Dupin, a salaried delegate of the eolonial council of 
Martinique. He was answered M. Barthe; who remarked 
that the colonial councils had voted to their delegates secret sums, 
by help of which they resisted the measures of the government. 
Admiral Duperré, minister of marine and the colonies, forcibl 
maintained that the law was necessary, because the colonial counci 
had abused the power which had been conferred upon them for 
the voting of imposts and local charges ; and further because the 
government could not allow itself to be opposed in the great 
measure it was preparing for these colonics. the insisted particu- 
larly on this consideration. His speech was written, and had been 
deliberated on in council, We may be confident, therefore, that 
the present cabinet will present a law for emancipation in the 
next session, without further delay. 

Accept ‘he renewed assurance of my regard. 


SAMBERT, 


Secretary of the French Aboliti iety. 
J. 1. Tredgold, Esq., Ke. clition Society 


It is 
of 


SLAVERY IN GUADELOUPE. 


In a recent number of Galignani’s Messenger we find the follow- 
ing account, fearfully, but too truly illustrative of the state of the 
slaves in the French colonies. 
termination to prosecute on the part of the government: the 


murderer, however, escaped without difficulty, by flying from the 
island. 


The case shows a wholesome de- 


“ The Court of Assizes at Point a Pitre, in the island of Guade- 


loupe, was engaged, on April 28th, in the trial of M. Manche, the 


overseer of the estate of Tesseron, for the murder of two n 
nained Firmin and Auguste, and wounding a third, named Jean 
Pierre. The following is a summary of the case, as given in evi- 
dence :—Some maroons, or runaway negros, had for some time 
taken shelter in the woods of the commune of St. Rose, and lived 
by committing robberies and other depredations in the neighbour- 
hood. Manche determined to get rid of them, by attacking them in 
their retreat. At four o’clock in the morning of September 7th, being 
armed with a double barrelled gun, and accompanied by three slaves 
belonging to the estate under his charge, he went out to accom- 
plish his intent. Having met Alexis, the slave of Madame Povyen, 
who had run away from her, Manche seized and bound him with 
cords to one of his own negros, and compelled the man to guide 
him to the retreat of the maroons. At a further distance he made 
a similar attempt upon Jean Picrre, a slave belonging to M. 
Kayser. This man refused to surrender, and took to flight, but 
was immediately wounded by a shot from Manche, and was 
secured and bound like the first prisoner. Manche then led on 
his party, and had not proceeded far before he descried Firmin, 
flying with his.best speed; but, as the man would not stop on 
being called to, Manche discharged both his barrels, and killed 
him, and had his body immediately buried on the spot. This 
being done, the chase was renewed, and Auguste became the 
next victim ofthis sanguinary sport. Mondesire, another maroon, 
was in company with Auguste at the time, and became a witness 
against Manche, and his evidence was supported by Jean Pierre, 
the wounded maroon, whom, however, Manche had, by giving 
him five francs, endeavoured to bribe to silence. A partial ad- 
mission of the fact by Manche himself, in a letter written by him 
to a brigadier of gendarmes, was produced in court. Manche had 
contrived to evade arrest, and therefore was tried in default of 
appearance, He was found guilty by the jury, and sentenced to 
close confinement, with hard labour, for ten years. 


WEST INDIES. 


Tue operation of the new market for labour which freedom has 
created in the British West Indies is producing, as was from the 
first anticipated, effects of the happiest kind. Labourers who are 
free to move are at length courted to stay; and this by planters 
who have hitherto sought to attain their purpose, first by starving 
the peasantry, and next by violently obstructing emigration. The 
following extract from the Barbados Mercury is very significant 
in relation to this matter. f 

Me beg in the most respectful though ingenuous terms, to 
refer to the long lists of names set up at the secretary’s 
office of intending emigrants, which from time to time we have 
purposely published in our columns for their inspection. On 

as 


unday last thirty-nine took their departure in the Peg-a-Ramsay 
and Carib ; and (it is useless to dissemble) report says that num- 
bers are awaiting the arrival of the Venezuela to follow. The 


reason for so much dissatisfaction is openly declared everywhere, to 
be the scarcity and dearness of indigenous provisions, beyond the 
rates of wages which can be afforded. i 

“If it be urged against these reasons, that Demerara holds out 
no better prospect of plentiful and cheaper supplies of food, the 
reply is ready We may just as well run the risks attendant on 
our going to Demerara, and even suffer the severest privations in 
a strange country, as remain to be starved to work in our own? 
Is there no remedy against a growing evil, the magnitude of which 
will ere long sweep off a population proverbially known to be sin- 
cerely attached to their native soil! As yet, we believe, the 
voyagers and locomotives have been principally of that class of 
operatives to be found in our penal gangs ; who, forall their being 
worthless characters, have not lost their influence over their con- 
nexions and acquaintances, far and near, nor do they fail to exercise 
it. Planters of Barbados! look to the list of names; ask the 
churchwardens of your respective parishes how many certificates 
they have granted, and how many applicants are yet tu be supplied. 
To our humble conception, and to most reflecting minds, they 
unfold a tale upon which at present we are reluctant to expatiate. 
We are not alarmists, neither do we desire to obtrude our opinions 
on the important subject of an obviously increasing emigration ; 
but we cannot help repeating what we have so frequently written 
before, that there are strong indications of a required reform of the 
system of agriculture, and much need of unanimity in carrying that 
reform into operation. Locate our labourers by all possible and 
reasonable means, or Barbados in a short time must be afflicted 
with an rom gration mania, equally deplorable with that which 
now distracts the magnificient province’ of British Guians.” 


Tax Bremen Siaven.—The seizure of this vessel gives rise to 8 
trisl of a very interesting character. The question which arises is, whe- 
ther the ship, although not engaged in the slave-trade, is not liable to con- 
demnation under treaty, as conveying equipments for those which were. 


June 30, 1841. ] 


ADDRESS OF THE NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION OF 
COLOURED CITIZENS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE. 


FzIIlow Citizens.—The State Convention of coloured citizens, assembled 
in Albany, August 18th, 19th, and 20tb, to consider their political con- 
dition in behalf of their people in this state, would respectfully address 
you ona subject to them of the most vital import. They would call your 
earnest and unprejudiced attention to the unjust and withering policy that, 
in 1821, led to tbe endorsing of an Anti-republican enactment (Art. II. 
sec. I. State Constitution), by which a portion of the citizens of this state 
were restricted in the exercise of a natural right, and refused an equal 
participation in its political arrangements ; and they would also solemnly 
desire you to look around, and witness the multiplied evils that have for 
years weighed, and do now weigh heavily upon them, from not being 
allowed to use, on liberal and wortby terms, the all-important privilege of 
the elective franchise. 

The patriotic framers of our State Constitution, in view of the then 
recent unwarrentebleness of British jurisdiction, and pondering on the self- 
evident truths that had been made the solemn charter of their country’s 
liberties, did, in 1777, (by suffrage and free choice appointed, ) assemble 
in deliberative convention, and adopt such “ acts and declarations as were 
calculated most efficiently to secure the rights and liberties of the good 
people of this state—most conducive to the happiness and safety of their 
constituents in particular, and of America in general; basing themselves 
upon the avowed principle of the democratic colonies, that taxation and 
representation should go together, and that governments receive their 
power from the consent of the governed—they established in the constitu- 
tion, as a foundation guard to the plainest rights of the people, such pro- 
visions as were best designed to keep inviolate their undeniable preroga- 
tive to select their rulers—this being the first article of belief in their re- 
publican faith. 

In so doing, they did not think it consistent with the principles they 
professed to divide freemen—those who had sbared with them the dangers 
of war, who had ever been willing to aid them in achieving their inde- 
pendence—we say, they did not divide these, their fellow citizens, into 
caste, and in the face of justice, confer privileges on one class that were 
refused to another. Every freeman, according to article VII of this 
firstly adopted instrument, who paid taxes, and hired a tenement worth 
forty shillings a year, was e to exercise the common right of voting. 

In 1821, in fd alla to the intellect, the philanthropy, and cansistent 
republicanism of many noble men, who dignifiedly stood up and contended 
against the unprovoked intolerance that urged forward the measure, an act 
was passed, which, while it protected Jiberally others in the exercise of 
the franchise, made it incumbent upon every coloured citizen to possess 
250 dollars freehold estate, in order to use the before common privileges, 
This requirement, as we have before declared, resulted most disadvan- 
tageously to us. 

We now find ourselves existing in the chief division of the govern- 
ment, with no marks of criminality attached to our names as a class; no 
spots of immorality staining our characters; no charges of disloyalty dis- 
honourin our birthright; yet prevented (by an invidious complexional 
proscription) from being participants in those free-born rights and sym- 


pathies that ero hountiuuly saranteed not nl 0 he common humanit 
of this state, but also to foreigners, OI „ o y 


. nende 

We find ourselves the subjects, and not the objects ok "Vegisiausa, 
because we are prevented from giving an assenting or opposing voice in 
the periodic appointments of those who rule us, and are made passive 
instruments of all laws, just or unjust, that may be enacted, to which we 
are bound to subscribe, even while we have no instrumentality either in 
their formation or adoption. is 

We find ourselves crippled and crushed in soul and ability, because, 
with all the longing that our spirits may possess to drink deeply of those 
pure waters that mentally and morally refresh and invigorate, we are 
thrust from the fountain with the cold treatment of aliens, having even 
that self-protecting instrument taken from us, which is the primary 
assurance and safeguard of citizenship. 

We find ourselves shut out, b she secondary influence of a monied 
restriction, from a right which is the basis of a people’s liberties and pros- 
perity; and, by the withering influence of this, we are virtually and 
manifestly shut out from the obtainment of those resources of pecuniary 
and possessional emolument, which an unshackled citizenship does always 
ensure, and which very resources are beld up before us as requirements 
for the use of a privilege, that, in accordance with tbe spirit of govern- 
ment, should be freest and most sacred. 

This unequal participation in the privileges of the state we consider 
invidious and proscriptive. It proceeds from no principle of justice ; it 
is not predicable either from the position or character of the people upon 
whom it so unequally operates. The causes which were supposed to 
justify its enactment, or warrant its continuance, have either no existence, 
or are equally applicable to a large body of respectable voters of the 
state. 

What are we, as a people, in the state? What is our condition? What 
is the character we have? What the reputation we sustain? We are 
native born citizens of the state—immediate descendants of men held, not 
Jong since, as slaves. From this state we were translated into the partial 
enjoyment and limited possession of freedom, cut off from the sympathies 
of our fellow-citizens, almost abject in poverty, allowed in many places 
but a scanty and inadequate participation in the privileges of education, and 
deprived almost entirely of the elective franchise ; we have, nevertheless, 
by the practical Operation of common sense, by habits of industry, and the 
cultivation of the religious sentiments, been enabled to elevate ourselves 
above abasement, and possess ourselves of many of the advantages of reli- 
gion, intelligence, and property. 

We present the curious and acknowledged creditable spectacle of a 
people bending under the weight of proscription, who will not suffer by 
comparison with their more privileged fellow-citizens of the same rank, in 
either religion, virtue, or industry. 

Although from the arbitrary distinctions that prevail throughout the 
community, we have been debarred entirely from collegiate education ; 
although to a considerable extent, we have been excluded from the advan- 
tages of the common school system, yet we have been enabled, not only to 
Sustain them among ourselves, but likewise in many instances select schools 
of our own. A spirit of intelligence pervades our entire people. Keeping 
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with the progressive spirit of the age, and the continual intellectual pro- 
gress of the nation, there are but few families in which books are not a 
common and necessary commodity. 

In all parts of the states, from Niontauk to Buffalo, literary and debating 
societies and clubs exist among our people, city, town, and village. In 
some instances, these societies are adorned and made more useful by 
libraries and reading rooms. Our schools and associations are continually 
sending forth a host of youth, with strong determination and purpose of 
subserving the best and highest interests of their proscribed race ; aud not 
an inconsiderable number of the rising hope of our people, have sought in 
some of the bigber institutions of learning, either in this or a foreign land, 
the privileges of a classical education. 

We have scattered, as bright spots all along the states, a number of 
young men, aspirants for the ministry, preparing for academical instruc- 
tion; or entering, once in a while, the medical profession, with cultivated 
minds, and hearts devoted to the interests of men, and the great purposes 
of truth. The causes that have thrown a damp upon our literary ardour, 
have operated disadvantageously in our ecclesiastical relations. The pre- 
judice against us in the commurity, bas been more potent than the dictates 
of christian equality. Not only are we debarred from the nghtful exercise 
of ecclesiastical privileges, but we also meet with indignities and hindrances 
in the simplest forms of religious communion. 

We have often been driven from the quiet and peaceable enjoyment of 
those rights with which the death of a common Saviour invested us, in 
common with the rest of our fellow-creatures of the human family. Of 
necessity, then, have we been often forced to form religious societies of 
our own. ‘Throughout the state we have upwards of forty independent 
congregations, of the Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, and Baptist de- 
nomination ; each with a temple erected to the worship of the Almighty ; 
most with settled pastors, under a regular yearly stipend ; in connexion 
with which there are about 6000 communicants, who, with the respective 
congregations in attendance on them, average in the aggregate not less than 
15,000 of our people, who statedly are under the influence of religion in 
connexion with our own churches, besides those in attendance elsewhere. 

The amount of energy and inteilect brought out by these various 
projects, may be justly regarded as speaking much for the virtue and 
character of a disfranchised and oppressed people. Aside from this, a 
large body of our people are in partial communion with the various 
Christian communities throughout the states. From these sources, streams 
of religious influence and blessing are in continual flow, refreshing and 
invigorating our entire body. 

An undue and disproportionate development of powers produces 
unnatural effects. A continual enlargement of certain capacities, to the 
entire neglect of others, of equal or (it may be) of more importance, pro- 
duces deformity. In order to develop symmetry of either form or cha- 
racter, a full, general, healthy, and vigorous exercise of all the powers, is 
absolutely necessary. In bringing forth the character of a people tbis is 
clear and manifest. The history of the serfs under the feudal system, the 
character of the same class in Russia, and the prominent traits of the dis- 
franchised class in all communities at the present day, and especially 
the condition of enslaved men throughout the universe, give strong verily 
to the sentiment herein expressed. Human nature is complex in its 
formation. In proportion as the various powers of man are harmoniously 
educed, so is the nobleness and vastness of its capacity manifested. Free 
powers to me detriment or toe mora, a muebusness of Character 13 
evinced, And. so, if the moral alone is cultivated to the neglect of the 
mental and pbysical, the character is not symmetrical. 

In a community man sustains various relations, and possesses powers 
adapted to them, which, if not 5 a natural and legitimate exercise, . 
are turned upon himself, and followed with augmented and fearful capacity 
for evil, from the fact of having been diverted from n natural channel. It 
is thus with the possession or non-possession of the franchise in any state 
of society. Manis acreature of law—his nature adapted to government 
and its various functions, IIe sympathizes with its modes, and forms, and 
operations; and this from the fact, that there is not a single sbude of revo- 
lution in the political aspect of a country, but it is felt to the extreme 
limit of the body politic, operating upon the individual being of all its 
subjects. 

The depriyation of our people of the elective franchise, and a partici- 
ation in the various rounds of public duty, shows the evil here spoken of. 
he power that should have been thus employed, have not lain dormant. 

A trait which we possess in common with our common humanity bas 
been manifested in us. Powers will have exercise, either healthy or 
unhealthy. The partial and proscriptive non-suffrage act has been to us 
hurtful in the extreme. 

The powers that should naturally have been thus exercised were wrested 
from their legitimate employment. It has been the source of evil, unmiti- 
gated, unalleviated, without even an approach to an adequate benefit. It 
is true, we might become possessed of ibe immunities of citizens and votes 
by the property . But this spur, this incitement, as it is re- 
garded by some, lost all its zest in the bitter reflection, in the searing con- 
viction, that we were made aliens and strangers in the country of our birth ; 
a disfranchised class in the very lund where lie the bones of our fathers— 
the land whose liberties they helped to achieve by patriotic service, and 
whose soil is enriched by their purest and noblest blood! But this is not 
all. When we were deprived of the elective franchise, the blow was given 
that severed that hold by which respect, deference, and consideration is 
obtained by the poorest and bumblest citizen. Our fellow-citizens saw 
they had nothing to expect from us; we became a proscribed, depressed 
class; we felt every where we went, in all our relations, that we bad been 
made separate from the rest of our fellow-citizens. 

The pure and refreshing waters of literary excellence were not allowed 
to flow by us, to quench the burning thirst of an eager and longing people. 
In the various religious bodies, they have not found their purity of christian 
feeling powerful and universal enough to treat men aside from arbitrary 
distinctions, ‘‘ without respect of persons.“ In short, the means and facili- 
ties, the ways and avenues to wealth and influence, were shut against us. 
We ask, what might be expected of any people in such circumstances? 

What might be anticipated as legitimate results from such a condition 2 

Under like disabilities, we perceive the sufferings of the Irish in Ireland, 
the degradation of the Greek, the besotted stupidity of the lower caste in 

India, and the abasement and continual decrease of tho aborigines of our 
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own country. So in this state: under like injustice, the greater amount 
of crime and suffering among our people have proceeded from a non- 
participation in the prerogatives of citizenship, Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties and depressions, calculated as they are to sicken the heart to a 
great extent, and make the soul give up, we have nevertheless been en- 
abled to live above them. 

We have been deprived of the elective franchise during the last twenty 
years. In a free country this is ever a stimulant to enterprise, a means 
of influence, aud a source of respect. The possession of it sends life, 
vigour, and energy through the entire heart of a people. The want of it 
in a community is the cause of carelessness, intellectual inertness, and 
indolence. Springing above all these depressing circumstances, and ex- 
erting ourselves with unwonted alacrity by native industry, by the accu- 
mulation of property we have helped to contribute to a considerable ex- 
tent, not only to the means of the state, but likewise to its character and 
respectability, 

We claim that there is no consideration whatever in existence, on 
account of which the odious proscription of which we complain should 
be continued. The want of intelligence, our misfortune and the crime 
of others, which was once urged against u3, does not now exist. 

Again. Weare the descendants of some of the earliest settlers of the 
state. We can trace our ancestry back to those who first pierced the 
almost impenetrable forests, that then lifted their bigb and stately heads in 
a silent grandeur to the skies. When the vast and trackless wilderness 
that had alone answered to the fierce roar of the roaming beast, or the 
whoop of the wild native, spread itself befcre the earlier settlers, our 
fathers were among those who, with sinewy frame and muscular arm, 
went forth to humble that wilderness in its native pride. Since that time 
our fathers, and we ourselves, haye lent our best strength in cultivating the 
soil, in developing its vast resources, and contributing to its wealth and 
importance. ‘Those who are the least acquainted with the history of the 
state cannot but grant that, in this respect, we have contributed more than 
our proportionate part. In times when patient toil and hardy industry 
were demanded, it will thus be seen that we have ever been present and 
active. Not only so: in times of peril has our aid been called for, and our 
active Services as promptly given. When the country, its interests, its 
best and most cherished rights and institutions, have been assailed, not 
unavailingly have we been looked to. When the shrill trumpet call of 
freedom was heard amid the mountains und the rocks, and along the rivers 
of the north, and a reverberating reply was heard from the fields and pine 
forests of the south; when the whole country, aroused by the injustice of 
British policy, arose as one man for the maintenance of ural and im- 
prescriptible rights; the dark browed man stood side by side with his 
fairer fellow-citizen, with firm determination and indomitable spirite During 
that memorable conflict, in severe and trying service, did they contend for 
those principles of liberty set forth in the declaration of independence, 
which are not of partial or local applicability, but which pertain alike to 
every being possessed of those 155 and exalted endowments that distin- 
guish humanity, Their blood is mingled with the soil of every battle 
field, made glorions by revolutionary reminiscence ; and their bones have 
enriched the most productive lands of the country. In tho late war of 
1812, our people were again called upon to defend their country, ‘The 
splendid naval achievements on lakes Erie and Chaplain were owing 
1 to the skill and prowess of coloured men. The fame of Perry was 
distrahemseu peopie. stud acunsiubravly Is at C tiat Ame: 
ricans of the present day can recur with pleasurable emotions, and pride 
of country, to the battle fields of Plattsburg and Sackett’s Harbour. 

We are Americans. We were born in no foreign clime. Here, where 
we behold the noble rivers, and the rich fields, and the healthful skies 
that may be called American ; here, amid the institutions that now Surround 
us, we first beheld the light of the impartial san, We have not been 
brought up under the influence of other, strange, aristocratic, and uncon- 
genial political relations. In this respect, we profess to be American and 
republican. With the nature, features, and operations of our government 
we have been familiarized from our youth, its democratic character is ac. 
cordant with the flow of our feelings and the current of our thoughts. We 
ater laid before you, fellow-citizens, some considerations why we 
impartial guaranty of this right should bone be mae. Bur a just and 
these, we hay 9 e on stil hi ber 55 5 

' ) | on 15 er ground: we do regard the right of 
our birthdom, our service in behalf of the country, contri buting to its im- 
portance, and developing its resources, as favourable considerations —con- 
siderations adapted to banish all thought of proscription and injustice from 
the power-holding body of the country, and to lead them to a heart 
an acknowledgment of the claims and rights uf a e 
w A 15 alone we do not ask for the extension of the elective franchise 
Ma 010 r do not, predictate any right toit from any such basis. 
] all into the error of basing rights upon grounds so untenable. 
We object to others placing our rights upon complexicn, We ourselves 
would not lay claims to consideration on this, or on any similar grounds, 
We can find no system of moral or political ethics, in which rights are 
based upon the conformation of the body or the colour of the skin. We 
= 15 . ah temerity to insult the common sense of 
individuals oF 0 pace dee 5 „„ 
: s may act, however they may assail the rights of man 
or wrest from him his liberties, they all, equally and alike fi ] 
f ural Hobie ah : ee : » profess regard 
or natural rights, the protection and security of which they claim as the 
object of the formation of their respective systems. 

Rights have an existence, aside from conventional arrangements or un- 
natural partialities. They ore of higher origin, and of purer birth. The 
are inferrable from the settled and primary sentiments of 1 
The bigher dignities and exalted tendencies of our common humanit aré 
the original grounds from which they may be deduced. Wherever a be in 
may be found endowed with the light of reason, and the exercise of 115 
various exalted attributes, that being is possessed of certain peculiar rights 
on the ground of his nature. 


We base our claim upon the possession of th ; 

55 p possession of those common and yet exalted 
We are Mex. 1. Those sympathies which find their natural ch 

and legitimate and healthy exercise in civil and political relations, 1 

same being and nature in us that they have in the rest of the human family. 
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2. Those yearnings and longings forthe exercise of political prerogative that 
are the product of the adaptedness of man’s social nature to political arrange- 
ments, strive with irrepressible potency within us, from the fact of our dis- 
franchised condition, a prevalent and unreasonable state of caste, and the 
operation of laws and statutes, not proceeding from, yet operating upon us, 
3. Those indignities and wrongs which naturally become the portion of a 
disfranchised class, and gather accumulated potency from an increase and 
intenseness of proscription, naturally and legitimately revert to us. From 
possessing like sympathies for civil and political 5 with cthers, 
and like susceptibilities for evil, when nature is hindered iu any of its 
legitimate exercises, on the ground of our common humanity do we claim 
equal and entire rights with the rest of our fellow-citizens. 

All that we say here meets with the full sympathy from all connected 
with the history of the country, the nature of its institutions, the spirit of 
its constitution, and the designs and purposes of its great originators, We 
have no reason to think that the framers of the declaration of independence, 
in setting forth the doctrines it contains, regarded them as dogmas or idle 
theories. We believe they put full faith in them, as actual truths and 
living verities. ‘This they evinced by pledging to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honours. This they manifested by an 
unswerving opposition to injustice aud oppression. 

It was in accordance with the views of that great charter of American 
freedom that they framed the constitution of the country. Setting aside 
the stale primogenital fallacies of the blood dyed political institutions of 
the whole world; repudiating the unnatural assumptions of the feudal 
system, and exploding the aged and destructive sophism of natural 
inequalities in the family of man: they clung with undying tenacity to the 
connecting chain that runs through the whole mighty mass of humanity, 
recognised the common sympathies and wants of the race, and framed a 
political edifice of such a nature and character, as was congenial grith the 
natural and indestructible principles of man, and was adapted ‘Yo secure 
under its broad wgis the purest liberty God ever conferred upon him. 

That declaration and the constitution, we think, may be considered as 
more fully developing the primary ideas of American republicanism than 
any other document. In these, individuals are regarded distinctly and 
respectively, each and every one, as men, fully capacitated by the Creator 
for government and progressive advancement, which capacities, in a 
natural exercise, are not to be interfered with by government. 

Republicanism, in these two documents, has an eye to individual free- 
dom, without lets or hindrances. 

In her operations she is impartial. She regards men—ull men; and is 
indifferent to all arbitrary and conventional considerations. ‘This we deem 
to be the character of the Declaration of Independence ; and this, likewise, 
the character of the constitution after which it was modelled. Repub- 
licanism was to be the distinguishing feature in its operations, The con- 
stitution of our state, as it sprang from the clear head and pure heart of 
that imparable patriot, John Jay, in its preamble and several sections, was, 
in spirit accordant with it. By this we mean, that, although the qualifi- 
cations for voting, in general, were higher than those prevailing at the 
present, yet the ground of the suffrage enactment was not based upon 
national peculiaritias or complexional distinctions. It is said that any man 
possessed of such und such qualifications should be a political denizen of 
the state, 

As the state advanced in age intense e, and population, augmented in 

ge a a sesuurces, the call went forth for the extension of 
che franchise right. In nccordance with the will of tho people thus ex- 

er a convention was held in the city of Albany in the year 1821.2. 
i e beg that it may be remembered, that the convention was called for 

purpose of extending the suttrage right, We would also call your 
attention to the fact, that the votes by which many of the delegates were 
electedto the Convention were cast by coloured voters. And more especially 
would we remind you, that, during the proceedings of that couvention, in 
its reports, addresses, & c., a peculiar deference is ever paid to the repab- 
lican features of our common country, and its democratic tendencies. 

Yet, in that convention, that portion of the citizens of the state whom 
we here represent were shut out from an equal and common participation 
in the prerogatives of citizenship, in tbe operation of both state and national 
governments, and thus placed under the operation of laws and statutes 
without our agency. and to which we are subjected without acquiescence, 

We, the coloured citizens of the state in convention assembled, repre- 
senting 50,000 of the population, do ask your earnest attention, your deep 
reflection, your unbiased and conscientious judgment in this matter. We 
ask you, as a matter in which you are deeply concerned, to come forward 
and restore the fountains of political justice in this state to their pristine 
1 . We ask you to oute to us our political rights. We call upon 
tens Aan to 5 1 faith x your republican fathers. Ve lift up our 
1 Ta ie ore Te of i 16 first days of the republic—for the great 
1 $ mon an that regard for man which revered the 
5 a en rin a r naiure, as of more honour and worth than the 
À colour of the body in which they dwell. For no vested rights, 
or no peculiar privileges, for no extraordinary prerogatives, do we ask, 
We merely put forth our appeal for a republican birthright. We wish to 
be something more than political serfs and slaves. We fully believe in 
the fundamental doctrines set forth in the declaration of independence. 
We acquiesce in the sentiment that “ governments derive their just power 
from the consent of the governed ;” and we say it is injustice of the most 
aggrieved character, either to deprive us of a just and Jegitimate participa- 
tion in the rights of the state, or to make us bear the burdens and submit 
to its enactments, when all its arrangements, plans, and purposes, are 
framed and put into operation utterly regardless of us, in their incipient 
state, as if we were nonentities; but which, in their practical operation, 
act upon us with destructive tendency, eat away our soul, and destroy our 
life. We ask for a living manifestation of belief in the above doctrine; we 
know already too much of its dead letter. 

Fellow Citizens ! tbe coloured citizens of this state, tbrough us their 
representatives, respectfully and earnestly ask at your bands the speedy 
a of such plans, and the formation of such measures, as may soon 
lead to the erasure of the odious „ act of which we complain 
we secured an equal suffrage, and the state freed from a stain upon its 
character, (Signed) 


A. Srewarp, President. 
C. L. Reason, 
H. H. GanxNEr, 
W. II. Torr, 


Secretaries. 


Juun 30, 1841. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
(Continued from page 156.) 
CEYLON, 


—— ee wee 


The Census of 1857 gives the number of slaves in Ceylon as follows, viz. 


Western Provinces, Males . 573 Females. 332 
Southern ditto. ditto . 431 ditto ` 342 
Eastern ditto. ditto . 12 ditto : 11 
Northern ditto. ditto . 12,605 ditto . 11,910 
Central ditto f . y 
Kandyan ditto ! . ditto. 687 ditto š 694 
Males . 14,108 Females . 13,289 
Femules . 13,289 
Total . 27,397 


It appears, however, that the above statement is not strictly accurate. 
In the eastern provinces there does not appear to be any return kept in 
the Seven Korles divis‘on,” and in the Kandyan provinces the number 
returned in 1824, was, males 1,443, females 1456==2.899, and in 1829, 
males 1,067, females 1,046=2115, 

We have reason to believe, on the best authority, that the number is 
much greater in Kandy, 6000 being the least that can be reckoned, but 
12,000, probably, being nearer the mark. It is also computed that the 
entire number of slaves in Ceylon is about 37,000 ! 

We now draw attention to the incidents of slavery in Ceylon. 

Employments of slaves :—‘* The Covia, Nallua, and Palla slaves are 
generally employed in cultivating the lands, tending cattle, and collecting 
produce from trees. The Covias alone are used as domestic slaves” 
(Ibid. p. 594). They are the absolute property of their owners: “ Slaves 
are all personal property ; none are attached to the soil, but can be dis- 
posed of in any way the proprietors may think proper’ (Ibid. p. 608). 
The punishments inflicted on them: “ By the laws and customs of the 
country, a master has the power of punishing his slaves in any way short 
of maiming or death. The punishments usually inflicted are flogging, 
confining in stocks or irons, cutting off their hair, and, when very refrac- 
tory, selling them“ (Ibid. p. 608.) They may be separated :— Slaves 
are seldom sold or families separated ; but, when given as a marriage por- 
tion, or on the demise of a proprietor, in common with the rest of the de- 
ceased's property, they are distributed among his heirs.” (Ibid. 608.) 

How obtained: — Some are descendants of native Kandyans, others of 

slaves brought from India, others by purchase of children during famines, 
and others by seizing tree persons in satisfaction of pecuniary claims.” 
And others by importation, according to Mr. Jeremie (Ibid. 698). 
(Vide Sawer's Law of alavery in the Kandyan provinces, a high autho- 
rity.) Value of slaves :—“ The rates at which slaves were valued have 
been established from time immemorial, viz. for a male, without refe- 
rence to his age, fifty ridies, or £1 13s. 4d. ; fora female, without reference 
to the age, 100 ridies, or £3 Os. 8d.“ (Sawer's laws of Kandy.) 
_ The whole of Mr. Sawer's observations should be read. On the sub- 
Ject of privation and punishment he says, A master may drive out his 
slave, and, while his slave is in ubsolute destitution, he may abandon him 
to starvation.” And again, short of the deprivatiun of lifo ur limb, the 
master has the power to punish his slave, and could put him to torture 
with the red hot iron!“ 

In addition to the information respecting slavery in Ceylon, drawn from 
the Porliamentary papers, No. 198, 1839, we make the following extract 
from a despatch of Lord Glenelg's, dated 24th of November, 1838: 
am aed ta believe that slavery might be speedily extinguished in Cey- 
lus, itu vice risk or difficulty, It is, indeed, alleged to be merely nomi- 
nal, a circumstance which must greatly facilitate its extinction. * * © © 
I am therefore anxious,” adds his lordship, * that measures should be 
immediately taken for effecting the entire abolition at the earliest prac- 
ticable period.” © è © And again his lordship says,“ I am unwilling to 
impose upon you specific instructions, an adberence to which might, in 
your judgment, be injurious to the public interests; but I have thought it 
right to convey to you my deliberate opinion, that pare may be safely 
terminated more rapidly than by the existing process of gradual manu- 
mission.” The governor, J. A. S. Mackenzie, Esq. is, therefore, called 
Upon to transmit to his lordship, “ as soon as possible, a full and detailed 
report on the actual state of slavery in every part of the island, containing, 
of course, an account of the number of slaves now remaining in the island, 
and of their owners ; and a statement of the nature of the occupations and 
employments of the slaves, and any other particulars relative to the sub- 
ject which may be material to a just and complete consideration of it.” 
(Par. Pap., No. 467, 1839,) 

The abolition of slavery is necessary, not only on general grounds, but 

ause the cultivation of sugar and coffee has been introduced iuto Cey- 
lon, and is likely to be very greatly extended. From a letter dated April 
12%th, 1837, we make the following extract: The report that sugar 
Planters intend settling here is confirmed. Two from the Mauritius, 
aided by Indian capital, have sent funds, and are clearing lands, so TIERE 
18 NO TIME T) BE Lost.” Subsequent accounts add that additional num- 

ra have resorted to the island for the same purpose ; and that the culti- 
vation of coffee is rapidly extending over the whole island. 
SLAVERY IN MALACCA, 

On the Gth December, 1819, the anniversary of the birth-day of the 
king of the Netherlands, Governor Tbyssen proposed to the inhabitants 
of Malacca holding slaves, to declare that all children, the offspring of 
such slaves, should from that day be born free. About seventy slave- 
holders voluntarily signed a declaration to that effect. (Par. Pap. 138, 
1839, p. 218). 

On the Oth April, 1825, Malacca was transferred to the English govern- 
ment, when Mr. Lewis, Assistant-Resident, states there were 1359 slaves 
of various descriptions in the island ( lbid. p. 252). 

In 18:0, the census of the slave population gave its numbers 1097. The 
Census of 1827 raised the number to 15101 on which Mr. Garling, the 
resident councillor, observed, The nefarious importation of slaves bas 
not been put down,” and adds, “ It cannot be put down, unless the police 


pera be more vigilant and more interested in the measure” (Ibid. 


In reference to the alleged treatment of the slaves, the same gentle- 
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man observes, ‘‘I should be happy if the police could prevent all bar- 
barities. As far as complaints are made by slaves I should bope thut this 
department would extend redress ; but, unless the purlieus of the bazar 
and domestic prisons could be inspected, the department cannot, however 
well-disposed and vigilant we desire to esteem it, prevent many barbae 
nities, As to the real truth, that these people bave been treated more ag 
children than slaves,’ I must close my mind against ocular conviction 
before I acknowledge the justness of so general an assumption.” (Ibid. p. 
295), And in another place, he says, that the subscribers to the slave 
petition should speak of the ‘ comforts’ which the slaves forfeit by seeking 
tbeir liberty, and should declare that these people have been treated more 

as children than slaves, is not surprising—tbey speak of themselves! Be- 
fore I can subscribe to such an opinion, I must cast from my mind the 

remembrance of the cries which J have heard, and the mental degradation, 

the rags, the wretchedness, the bruises, the contused eyes and burns 

which I have witnessed; I must blot out adultery from the calendar of 
vices; 1 must disbelieve the numerous proofs which I have had of obsta- 

cles opposed to regular marriages, and the general humiliation of females. 

I must put away every idea of the modes of punishment of which eye- 

witnesses have given me account, and the short jacket must no longer be 

deemed a badge of slavery’ (Ibid. p. 270.) In addition to the domestic 

discipline to which slaves were subject, we find such punishments as the 

following ordered by the police magistrate : ‘‘ Chimpu, twelve lashes with 

the rattan, and to work on the roads in irons for a period of six weeks; 

thereafter to be placed at his master’s disposal :” offence, false accusation 

(Ibid. p. 292). „ Si Surra, one dozen stripes of a rattan, and to be worked 

in irons on the public road for one month;“ offence, impertinence and 

idleness (Ibid, p. 293). “ Tom, sentenced to receive three dozen lashes, 

and to work on the public roads in irons for six months ;” offence, abscond- 

ing (Ibid. p. 294), Salip, slave boy, „to receive eighteen lashes of a 

rattan ;” offence, running away (Ibid. p. 226). “ Tulip, being a notorie 

ous bad character, and not having yet the wounds healed of t l 
ment inflicted on him on Monday last, is sentenced to be flogged on the 
posteriors with eighteen lashes of a rattan ;” offence, stealing from his 

brother (Ibid. p. 207). ‘Toby “ is directed to be punished with one and 
a half dozen lashes;“ offence, insolence (Ibid. p. 297). These extracts 
will sufficiently illustrate the severity of the slave system in Malacca. 

On the 13th of November, 1829, the governor, in council, addressed 
certain of the principal inbabitants, and recommended them to terminate the 
‘unwilling and forced labour of the slaves” by a system of gradual 
emancipation (Ibid. p. 260); and the result is given in the following nie- 
morandum. 

“ Pursuant to the wishes of the honourable the governor, a meeting of 
the inbubitants was convened on Wednesday, the 18th of November, to 
take into consideration the best mode for abolishing slavery in this set- 
tlemeut. 

“ Mr. Lewis having been requested to take the chair, the letter received 
from the secretary to government was read; and after discussing the 
matter therein alluded to, vize the speedier termination of the state of 
slavery in name and substance than can be expected to aise from the 
gradual demise of the persons now in the list, the following resolutions 
were made :— 

That it is highly desirevle that means be taken to put an end to 
slavery. 

hat it appears that domestic works have been always executed by 
sluves ; that all the respectable inhabitants arè dependent on this mode of 
service, aud that therefore, the abolition cannot be immediately effected; 
therefore it is resolved, that the several classes of natives be invited to 
name some definite and as short a period as may be practicable for com- 
pleting this desirable measure. 

*I bat the Portuguese, Chinese, Malays, and Chooliats, do severally 
agree amongst their own tribes to nume the period, and that they do de- 
pute five persons from each class to meet the gentlemen of the settlement 
on Wednesday next the 25th instant, to make known their sentiments. 

(Signed) „W. T. LEWIS.“ 
“Wednesday, 25th of November, 1829.“ (Ibid. p. 235), ö 

‘The meeting thus summoned being but thinly attended on account of 
the badness ot the weather, it was resolved that it be adjourned to Satur- 
day the “8th instant, when it re-assembled pursuant to the resolution; 
the deputation of natives being present, viz.. five persons on behalf of the 
Portuguese, five persons on behalf of the Chinese, five persons on behalf 
of the Malays, and five persons on behalf of the Choohiats. 

‘The sense of the meeting is taken, and twelve years fixed for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves borne on the register books of this settlement, 

It is therefore resolved, that Mr. Lewis, in te name and behalf of the 
inbabitants of Malacca, do convey to the honourable the governor, their 
acknowledgment of bis Excellency’s regard for their interests, as shown 
by redressing the grievances of the inhabitants complained of in their 

' petition. 

j ‘That the inhabitants are sensible that the decision of the judges in the 
sase now to be referred will be consonant to the law of England, and the 
legislative acts regarding slavery, by which they, as British subjects, are 
bound both by icelination and duty to abide ; but 

That, pending such reference, and to prove to his Excellency the 
governor, and the world in general, that their motives have been guided 
by asense of humanity, they hereby record their assent, 

Ibat slavery shall not be recognized in the town and territory of 
' Malacca, after the 31st of December, one thousand eigbt hundred and 

forty-one. ( 1841.) 

Tbe board, in adverting to the measures reported in Mr. Lewis's com- 
munication, records its entire approval thereot pending the reference to 
higher authority, and directs that copies of the letter and proceedings do 
form an enclosure in the despatcb to the bonourable court of directors now 
under preparation ( Ibid. p. 236). No government regulations, that we can 
find, were ever passed to give legal effect to the above decision of the resi- 
dents at Mulacca. 

Previously, however, to this period, the resident councillor, Mr. Garling 
in a minute dated 28th of October, 1829, had stated it as his “ firm belief 
that local slavery had no legal existence,” aud adda, that, having referred 
the subject to the government so far back as the 24th of December, 1828, 
the acung deputy secretary in his answer, dated the 9th of January follow- 
ing, corroborates his opinion. Mr, G. observes :—" The sentiments of the 
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honourable board, as conveyed in that letter, are precisely such as I bave | whipping, imprisonment, and death ! Yes, startling as i3 the fact, we 
all along entertained, ard such as I am of opinion may be substantiated on have it on record, that “ In Louisiana, the penalty for instructing a free 
the most unquestionable grounds, viz. The government is decidedly of black in a Sunday-school, is, for the first offence, five hundred dollars; 
opinion that slavery has not, in any shape, a legal existence in Malacca. No | 


for the second offene, DAT!“ This almost incredible sentence is given 
provisions whatever are made for its continuance by the treaty of transfer ; 


in the very words of Judge Jay, in his “ Slavery in America,” (p. 17,) a 
and it is not, as in the West Indies, recognized by act of parliament, or by | Work to which those who desire a full and faithful account of the infa- 
any law made under sanction of the legislature ( fòid. p. 241). į mous laws and di-graceful prejudices against these nominally free citizens 

A difference of opinion upon the foregoing point having existed, bow- | would do well to refer. In the Proceedings of the New York Coronial 
ever, between Mr, Garling and president Fullerton, the question was re- Society,” it is confessed to be ‘ the business of the free—THEIR SAPETY 
ferred by them to the guvernor general, Lord William Bentinck, on the REQUIRES IT—to keep the blacks in Pe OMAN EES These tyrannical 
26tu of November, 18.9, and by him it appears was referred home, for we republicans can rest satisfied with nothing short of unqualified subjec- 
fnd io Par. Pap. 1859, p. 36, the following communications from the tion; und, as the surest means of gaining for themselves the desired pre- 


government to the East India Company upon it. 
Inaia Bourd, 12th of Juntaru, 1831. 


eminence, they seek to perpetuate the intellectual and moral degradation 
ot their victims. They well know that this must be effected, before the 


Sia,—I am directed be the commissioners for the affairs of India to acquaint | natural love of liberty, and the consequent desire to defend it, can be 


you, that the board consider it may be highly desirable that the opinion of | totally extinguished within them. 


For “ surely oppression maketh a wise 


* 1 . . „ r 1 singe eae! æ 
the law officers of the Crown and ot the East India Company's counsel should | man mad“ (Eccles. vii. 7.) 


be taken, as soon as possible, on the question of the legality of slavery at 
Malacca, which has been brougbt to the notice of the authorities in 
England by the letter from the supreme government, dated 16th of June 
last. The board have therefore desired me to request that the company's 


Thus, the coloured population of the United States are systematically 
deprived of every equitable right that appertains to civil and social life ; 
and the partial and anomalous administration is carried out in every con- 
ceivable manner, to the most pernicious extreme. Indeed, the unhappy 


solicitor may be put in communication with the solicitor to this board, and | "orunally-free men of colour are never ab-olutely secure of their personal 


that, when a case has been prepared by them, it may be transmitted to this 
office previously to its being submitted to counsel. Lam, &c., 
(Signed ) SANDON. 
Prier Aurru, Esq., &c., &e., &e. 
No answer having been given to this communication, another was for- 
warded, of which the following is a copy :— 
India Board, 18th of June, 1831. 
Sin,—The commissioners for the atairs of India having received no com- 
munication from the court of directors, in consequence of the letter which 
Viscount Sandon addressed to you on the 12th of January last, respecting 
the legality of slavery at Malacca, have directed me to request that you 
will call the court's attention to the subject, and move them to cause the 
draft of a case, for submission to the law officers of the crown and Eas! 
India Company, to the board without delay. I am, &c., 
(Signed ) HYDE VILLIERS. 
Peter Acuen, Esq. 
No notice appears to have been taken of this either; and here the ques- 


tion was suffered to rest, as we have no further reference to it in any of 


the official documents. 

It is worthy of inquiry, What is now the actual condition of the slaves 
in Malacca? and whether the government has ordered the necessary steps 
to be tuken for their bond fide entranchisement this year? 

Note.— For further iuformation on the subject of slavery in Malacca, 
consult Par. Pap. 138,1839, pp. 241 to 306 inclusive. 


Literary Notice. 


Slavery in America shewn to be peculiarly abominable, both as a 
political anomaly, and an outrage on Christianity. By William 
Day, formerly editor of the Christiun’s L tenů and Jersey Argus. 
London: 1841, 

This acecurate, judicious, and spirited publication deserves to 
be extensively patronized. In the compass of eighty-four duo- 
decimo pages, it exhibits a compact and vigorously executed view 
of the paintul subject to which it relates, and is thus adapted to 
diffuse correct and important information upon it among that 
numerous class of persons, to whom large books and much reading 
are either unwelcome or impracticable. The author is a valuable 
cvadjutor in the great work of abolition, and is entitled to thanks 
for his zealous and useful labours. We hope a book of so small a 
bulk and price will be taken up for extensive circulation by 
abolitionists in general. We give the following extract. 

There is another anomaly in the political institutions of the United 
States, which, as it results Hoth the iniquitous system of slavery, may 
properly be noticed here. This is what Dr. Morison has correctly desig. 
nated “a system of case, so utterly tyrannical as to render the eman- 
cipation of Africans in America, even in those states which have abandoned 
slavery, a comparatively worthless boon.” 

To detail the various schemes and laws by which these unoffending 
men are harassed’ and persecuted, and the systematic plans and local 
enactments for degrading and retaining theim in ignorance, would far 
exceed the limits assigned to this chapter. Let it suffice, therefore, to 
give a summary of their cruel wrongs, and social aud political grievances, 
which I shall draw from the publications of Judge Jay, J. G. Birney, Esq., 
and the New York Anti-Slavery Examiner, all American witnesses of high 
character and first-rate respectability, 

To political and civil rights, in their comprehensive sense, they are 
utter strangers. Though there exists no enactment to disfranchise 
them, they are not suffered to approach the ballot-box; neither wijl 
whit’ men, generally speaking, teach them trades, sit with them in 
pubiic places, or ride with them in public conveyances. Nay, to such a 
heut is this contemptible prejudice carried, that, in nearly all the 
places of worship, in the sree as well as in the slave states, there is a 
particular pew set apart for negro accommodation! Those not merely 
black, tut those also who have the slightest tint of the loathed colour, 
are scrupvlously consigned to this condemned cell, as if contamination 
were it their touch, and in their breath pollution! They are commonly 
denominated “ greater nuisances than even slaves themselves,” “a vile 
excrescence upon society,” “ à curse and contagion wherever they reside,” 
an anomalous race of beings, the most depraved upon earth,“ and 
€ notoriously ignorant, degraded, and miserable.“ 

If these poor, persecuted, but generally amiable, eople are not what 
they are here described to be, it is certainly not the fault ot their perse- 
cutors, who strain every nerve to render them vieious, debased, and 
wretched, Lest they should raise themselves by mental improvement, 
to that state of respectability of which they are capable under proper 
instruction, their education is almost universally discouraged, and may 
or Mite states have passed laws to inflict penalties on“ any person who 
Peaches u free negro to read or write,’ These penalties vary from fine, 


l liberty. 


They are constantly exposed to seizure by the brutal kidnapper, 
and liable tobe sold to labour in the south. The Rev. Dr. Price thus speaks 
of this most infamous state of things: 

„One of the moat revolting features in American society is the inse- 
curity of life and liberty amongst the FREE PERSONS OF COLOUR, in the 
northern as well as the southern states. No free black is safe, even in 
the city of New York, without his parchment certificate about his body, 
at all times, and in all places. A set of miscreants are constantly prowling 
about, who, under colour of searching for run-away slaves, kidnap those 
who never were slaves, and hurry them off into interminable bondage! 
The papers published by the friends of the negro abound with cases 
of oppression and cruelty of this kind. The laws passed for the pro- 
tection of such persons, are tuo feeble against that universal prejudice 
which is inherited by almost the entire population; so that a case of 
wrong which, in England, would ring from one end of the land to the 
other, is but slightly regarded in America, however deep the interests that 
are involved!“ 

Confirmation of this horrible fact is given by Mr. Bourne, in his 
Picture of Slavery,“ a short extract from which may not be thought 
unnecessary : 

“ Nothing is more common than for two white kidnappers to demand 
the certificate of a black freeman, tear it in pieces, or secrete it, tie him 
to one of their horses, hurry to some jail, while one whips the citizen 
along as fast as their horses can 1 There, by an understanding 
with the jailer, who shares in the spoil, all possibility of intercourse with 
his friends is cut off. At the earliest possible period the captive is sold 
to pay the felonious clainis of the law, bought through jugglery by this 
trio of men-stealers, and then transferred to some of their accomplices in 
pea who fill every part of the southern states with fraud, rapine, and 

ood . 

Thua the term equality, so pompously preached, and often most 
absurdly preetized, amongst the uthite citizens, loses its true signification 
when the suble race are concerned; and thus it becomes a bye-word and 
a reproach, to designate the intrinsic baseness of American polity! This 
baseness will appear the more glaring, when it is considered that, by the 
‘Thirteen Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union between the 
States,“ it is provided, 

That the free inhabitants of any of the states shall be entitled to 
the privileges and immunities of free cilizens in any other state.” 

Here is a virtual stipulation for the protection of all free inen, of what- 
ever complexion, in the full enjoyment of those rights belonging to free 
men in a free country. In this 8 not the slightest hint is dropped, 
whereby advantaze could reasonably be taken for one man to oppress 
another. The contract is clear and straightforward, Indeed, all doubt 
must have been removed from the subject, by an attempt to alter the 
clause to the exclusion of the negro. This attempt is noticed by Judge 
Jay. While these articles,” says he, were under consideration in 
congress, it appears from the journals, that, on the 25th of June, 1778, 
the delegates from South Carolina moved the following amendment in 
behalf'uf their state: In article fourth, between the words free inhabitanis, 
insert wulirr. Passed in the megative,—ayes, two states; nays, eight 
states; one state divided.” Here, then,” adds that benevolent Judge, 
was a solemn decision of the revolutionary congress, that free negros 
should be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of free citizens in 
the several states.” 

After so clear an exposition of American law by one of their own 
justices, is it not a monstrous anomaly in politics, that the American 
white people are permitted to perpetuate the most execrable despotism 
over their coloured fellow-citizens? Is it not humiliating to every good 
man to behold how bad men are not only allowed, but encouraged, to 
contaminate the moral character of their country, and to destroy the 
equity of its civil code, by transfizing it with the poisoned shaft of partia- 
lity? Is not the pernicious wrong so palpable, that its denial or doubt 
must be deemed rather the affectation of the heartless tyrant, than a 
possible state of mind for an inquirer after truth —pp. 32—383. 


Portvaat,—In the sitting of the 19th June, in the chamber of 
deputies, M. Jose Estavao, addressing the minister of marine, said he had 
heen informed that the governors of the Portuguese African settlements 
openly connived at the slave-trade, and that in so flagrant a manner, that, 
in order to facilitate the departure of slave laden vessels, they were in the 
habit of ordering ships of war on idle errands in a different direction ; snd 
requested that measures should be taken to put an end to the evil. The 
minister promised in reply, that the subject should be strictly inquired 
into, and the necessary steps taken accordingly. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN CUBA. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Havana, May Ist, 1641. 

Str—Since my last of the 8th ult. many things have come to 
light, which tend to prove how well founded is the belief enter- 
tained by the friends of freedom, that no effective measures are 
likely to be adopted in this place for the suppression of the slave- 
trade. 

It is currently asserted, that private orders have been issued 
for the destruction of all publie barracones, and every other 
public establishment that may tend to attract attention; 
accompanied at the same time with a secret mandate to 5 
and promote the interests of the slave-trade in tlie most effectual 
manner, it being a traffic necessary to the agricultural and com- 
mercial welfare of the country. The fact is, that the barracones 
are being pulled down ; but that vessels continne to be fitted out 
as usual for the const of Africa, and that slavers arrive every 
week with fresh vietims, without there being any precautionary 
measures adopted by this government to prevent it. 

It is very evident that the Captain-general of this island is 
resolved on following the track of his predecessors, and that all 
the fair promises, refusal of the perquisite, &c., said to have 
originated with him, have proved to be a mere ruse de guerre, to 
put at fault the vigilance of those who are watching his pro- 
ceedings. The consequence is that he is now assailed from all 
sides with memorials, The slave-dcalers solicit his willing pro- 
tection of their nefarious trade, and the friends of philanthropy, 
whilst appealing to him on behalf of humanity and violated 
treaties, demand but justice. 

The enclosed translation of a memorial presented the other day, 
by one of the first and most wealthy men of the country—the 
possessor of a fortune of two millions of dollars, and the holder 
of 800 slaves—will tend to prove the facts I have stated. The 
Conde de Santo Venia (to Slings honour be it said that he is the 
memorialist) has taken a widely different and more extensive 
view of the subject, than the authors of the memorial, a trans- 
lated copy of which I had the pleasure to hand you in my last, 
and which is still in course of signature. I was mistaken in 
having stated that it had already been presented. Some unavoid- 
able delay prevented its being got ready at an earlier oe and 
now many who would then most willingly have signed it fear to 
do so, in consequence of the public conviction that the Captain- 
general is resolved on protecting the slave-trade, of which there 

cannot be the shadow of a shade of doubt. 

The unfortunate emancipados continue to be sold as hitherto ; 
the only variation consists in the price, which now is, by order of 
his Excellency, six ounces of gold for a male, and four ounces 
for a female, for a term of five years. 

It affords me the greatest pleasure to be able to inform you 
that abolitionist principles begin to take root in this city, and at 
Matanzas. The present moment is fraught with the greatest 
hope of results favourable to humanity, and freedom; and, if 
properly improved, must eventually lead on to success, in spite of 
the opposition we have to encounter froin the deleterious influence 
Ofthe slave-trade. I submit, therefore, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, that every servant of her Majesty appointed to hold a 
commission in this island should be an abolitionist. This is also 
the opinion, and the particular wish, of all the abolitionists of 
this city, who, although few in number, are influential in means. 
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ceeding from principle, would seek and find daily and hourly 
means of arresting the frightful progress of the slave-trade in 
this place. Such men are wanted in the court of mixed commis- 
sion in this city. 

If your great Convention of 1840 had accomplished no other 
practical good, but that of compelling the whole corps of English 
functionavies in this stronghold of the African trade to abandon 
the practice of slave-holding, its meeting could not be said to have 
been useless, or unprofitable to the great cause of African free- 
dom. It is to the readiness with which Lord Palmerston adopted 
the views of the Convention, enclosing their memorial and resolu- 


—— —— — — 


‘| tions in a circular letter addressed to all the officers in his depart- 
ment, and enjoining them for the future to regard the principles 


of tliat memorial as the rule of their conduct, that the clearing 
out of this Augean stable is to be ascribed. It is true that his 
lordship, in so far at least as this island is concerned, did not 
content himself with the mere subscription of his illustrious name 
to a circular despatch. In the new consul he appointed to carry 
his views into effect, he gave the friends of abolition a guarantee 
that his despatch was not intended to remain a dead letter. 

Within a week after Mr. Turnbull's arrival at his post, one of 
her Majesty's commissioners, Mr. Dalrymple, made a public 
announcement of his intention to abandon the practice of slave- 
holding, by printing an advertisement. which 5 for several 
days successively in all the newspapers of Havana, both in 
English and Spanish, offering high wages to such free persons, 
whether white or of colour, as might be willing to enter his 
establishment. The commissary judge, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. 
Jackson, the clerk of the mixed court, have not been so prompt 
in their obedience to the orders of their government. If there 
be any truth in the voice of public rumour, an official corres- 
vondence has been going on for several months on this subject 
. these gentlemen and her Majesty’s consul, whose zeal on 
the subject is already well known to you. I have reason to 
believe that Mr. Kennedy has at length yielded a reluctant obe- 
dience to the strict letter of the despatch, not without remon- 
strances against the tyranny and injustice of any interference 
with his domestic arrangements. Pancho, the slave whom he 
gave upa few days ago, had been two years in England, had 
acquired there a knowledge of his rights—and had his miscry, | 
therefore, materially aggravated by being brought back to Cuba, 
and reduced a second time to slavery. Mr. Jackson (the immediate 
protege it is said of this Mr. Kennedy) has not yet abandoned 
the practice, clinging with the grasp of a tiger to what he calls 
his property, to this very hour. Nay, it is announced that one 
of those emancipados of whom you have heard so much, and who 
(strange to say) have been assigned to him by the Spanish autho- 
ritics, with the concurrence of the English commissioners, is to 
accompany his master to England, during the leave of absence he 
has obtained. But I sincerely hope and confidently trust, that 
the friends of Afrièan freedom will take care to have this unfor- 
tunate young man instructed in the nature of his rights, so as to 
protect him against the danger of being brought back to his house 
of bondage, as was Pancho, the slave of the commissary judge. 

May 13.—The Captain-General has issued a circular to the 
subaltern authorities, prohibiting the introduction of negros into 
the island, and ordering that all vessels now fitting out, shall be 
stopped, if they are suspected of being engaged in the slave-trade. 
Alt this looks wonderfully well on paper, but there is every 
reason for believing that, as usual, it will remain a dead letter. 
The Spanish brig Bolador was stopped the other day. Since then 
she has changed the Spanish for the Portuguese flag, and she 
proceeded to sea yesterday morning. She carries a long gun on a 
pivot, and four smaller guns. 

The Portuguese brig Trucno arrived in this port on the ver 
day, or the day after, the Captain-general’s circular was sed | 
after having landed 450 Africans at a place ashort distance from 
the Havana, called La Chorrera. ‘Ihe captain of the port, im- 
mediately on her arrival, reported to the Captain-general that this 
vessel (was suspected of having landed Africans on the coast; but 
behind the suspicion there yawns a chasm called insincerity, which 
swallows up all the proofs, as appears by the fact of nothing 
having been 5 A long experience of 24 years has tanght 
the most credulous to place no confidence whatever on the good 
faith of tlie authorities of this island. 

A few days ago a dealer in earthenware found, in a crate of 
English crockery which he had lately purchased from a merchant 


It is, perhaps, incredible, the good that such men could do. Their | in this city, several plates representing negros dancing round the 


example would give vigour to the new birth of abolition princi- 


flag of liberty; he immediately carried them to the Captain- 


ples throughout the country. Their energy and activity, pro- | general, in order to avoid the possibility of his being implicated, 
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or suspected of participation in the deed. The excitement caused slight and momentary attention to the serious and important 
hereby has been so great, that it is believed the custom house changes which have taken place of late yar in the system of 
will cause every crate of English earthenware which may exist in the government of the nation. But, seeing themselves threatened, 
the place, or maf arrive hereafter, to be opened and examined. not only in their Property but their very existence, they are no 
This circumstance will serve to prove, that the men who arc longer in a situation to discuss their opinions, but must prepar 
perpetually talking of the sacred character of their right of pro- to defend theinselws at any cost from the dangers with which 
perty in their fellow-beings, are fully aware of the utter insecurity | they are assailed. 
of the basis on which they have erected their right. | An imprudent speech delivered in the extraordinary constituent 
I have just been informed, on the most undoubted authority, cortes of 1811, which did not refer to the abolition of slavery, 
that the captain of the brig Bolador has taken with him to the but to the suppression of the slave-trade, so alarmed the authori- 
coast of Africa a very handsome young American woman (who ties and corporations of the island, as appears from the official 
was scen on board at the time of his sailing, and previously thereto | communications of the period, that the fears which were then 
by many persons resident in this city), wliom he intends to offer, manifested had the appearance of veing exaggerated ; and yet a few 
instead of money, in exchange for slaves. It is said that the same ; months had scarcely elapsed, when a orrible conspiracy was dis- 
thing has been donc before by others, and that from 50 to 500 | covered, which, if it had once been installed, would have pro- 
Africans are readily given for a white woman, whose worth is duced a general conflagration of property, and the universal 
determined by her youth and beauty. In behalf of humanity, Ii massacre of the white pulation. This couspiracy was fortu- 
would be happy if I could conscientiously declare tiret I doubt | nately discovered at the very moment when its objects were 
the truth of this assertion, but so great is the degree of depravity about to be carried into execution, and a portion of the convicts 
to which the habitual committal of crime has reduced the slave- | who had projected the ruin of the island met their fate on the 
trader, that I believe deeds cqually revolting to human nature are | scaffold. Their chiefs were not slaves, who had been beaten, 
of frequent occurrence with them. In the case of the yonng woman oppressed, and mal-treated by their masters ; but free ne 
on board the Bolador, the only thing doubtful is, whether this | who had enjoved the advantage of education, and had conceived 
poor creature, thus condemned to a fire of infamy and slavery, | some notions of hononr and religion. 
Was a consenting party to her own misery. At that period the sect of abolitionists in England, and even 
The following article, taken from a Caraceas paper, the Gazeta | the Quakers, the Methodists, and other religious denominations, 
de Venezuela, of Sunday, the 10th of January, 1841, will help to | who consider it a duty to belong to that sect, had not yet established 
confirm the fact. their socicties, which now, by means of their agents and their 
“TRAFFIC IN WHITE SLavES.—The depravity of slave-traders is | money, ure endeavouring to undermine all those countries where 
every day causing greater horrors. It is now two years since they | slavery exists; and, without regard to means, are incessantly em- 
have been committing a new sort of crime. They seduce young | ployed in promoting the object of their hypocritical and fanatical 
women at New York, to whom they hold out the most brilliant | zeal, But now, when in every Englishman who lands on these 
prospects in order to induce them to embark for Havana, when | shores we may see a spy, and an apostle of this doctrine in dis- 
they are taken to the coast of Africa, and there sold to the chief | guise; now that these missionaries introduce themselves at the 
who will give the greatest number of slaves fur them. One alonc court, as into our cabins, some by public and some by fraudulent 
has been known to sell for a full catgo.” means; now that they enjoy the decided protection of their 
J hand you enclosed two memorials, which have been forwarded | government, identifying their private objects with the promotion 
to the provisional regency of Spain ; the one from the tribunal of their public designs ; now it is nota fact, nor a word, nor a 
of commerce, the other from the municipal corporation, both more idea which might be overlooked, but the decided object of 
of this city. Their arguments, sophistical as they are, will serve | liberating the negro race which proceeds from England, and 
to show that the prevailing spirit of the majority is in favour of | which unites with it the purpose of ruining the productiveness of 
the suppression of the slave-trade, in order to secure the continu- this island. 
ance of slavery throughout the island. Humanity is cvidently | In this place, and with this view, it will not be improper to 
not one of the motives which have actuated these people to/refer to the recent case of an Englishman, Mr. Turnbull, wh 
address the mother country on this subject. CHEF having come with the character of a mere traveller, introduc 


himself into our socicty and into the interior of our houses ; and, as 
May 20.—I have merely time to add, that the Portuguese Drig tlie result of his observations, published a book full of inaccuracies 
Aguila, with about five hundred Africans on board, has been 


and concealments, the chief ohject of which was to accuse her 
wrecked at a place on the coast of this island called Cabanas ; majest y's government, its agents in this island, and the inhabitants 
that thirty of the negros have been drowned, and that the in general, of the infringement of the treaty for the suppression of 
remainder arrived in this city last night, having been seized by the slave trade; in which work he had the audacity to suggest 
the authorities of Cabanas by order of the Captain- general. The thie proposal to her majesty of the extension of the powers of the 
fact was too glaring to admit of anything else being done. I mixed commission, to the point of raising it to the rank of an 
presume that, as soon as condemnation has taken place by the ordinary tribunal of the country. Asa reward for this ublica- 
mixed court, the victims will be handed over to her Majesty's tion he has obtained the appointment of consul-general of his 
supcrintendent of liberated Africans. nation, and superintendent of liberated Africans in the court of 
mixed commission; it being notorious that his ideas, widely pub- 
lished among the people, have already produced the circulation of 
Opinions among the negros, which in their ignorance they have 
adopted, in the seductive hope of obtaining their liberty, which 
may very well give occasion to a general revolution, if the govern- 
ment docs not speedily apply the necessary remedy. Aud is it 
not to be feared that the other fanatics, of a lower station in 
society, and imbued with more cunning, but equally decided, at 
the risk of martyrdom, to accomplish their objects in the promo- 
tion of a cause which they conceive to be identified with that of 
christianity, will not be disposed to labour in silence in spreading 
insurrectionary ideas among our slave population, when, in the 
event of their crime remaining undiscovered, they are sure of 
meeting with decided protection from their own government, and 
with lenity from ours! That the British government should be 
desirous of promoting the prosperity of its own commerce at the 
expense of ours, and shoul endeavour to enforce the abolition of 
slavery in rival sugar colonies, is a consideration which must be 
obvious to the most superficial observer ; and that this considera- 
tion is identical with the interests of the British East India Com- 
pany, and may become the motive for a deviation from the path 
of justice, and from the rule of international right, is at least very 
greatly to be feared; when we consider that the smallest political 
commotion may interrupt the production of sixteen millions of 
arrobas of sugar now manufactured in this island, a large propor- 
tion of which would be called for from the British possessions in 
the east. And it cannot be doubtful to the most careless observer, 
that the doctrines thus diffused by the English missionaries, and by 
the imprudent discussion of such subjects in any form by our own 
cortes, cannot be interpreted otherwise by our negros than in a 
sense more extensive and moro dangerous than that which is really 
intended. ` 
The love of liberty is naturally the dominant passion of the 
slave, not from the influence of reflection and comparative reasone 
ing on his physical or moral well-being, but from an instinct which 
is common to man, and to the e ver animals; and which is in- 
dulged the more vehemently in. proportion to its distance from 
sound reason (as may be observed in the wild beast); and as the 
first use which they make of their strength, when the chains 


MEMORIAL OF THE TRIBUNAL OF COMMERCE, 


THE tribunal of commerce of the ever most faithful city of 
Havana, at the moment when a voice of terror is harass aoe y 
throughout this capital, and over the whole country, the alarm 
that, in the approaching session of the Cortes, legislative measures 
will he proposed, the tendency of which will be to produce the 
emancipation of the slaves of this island, cannot do less than 
raise their voice also to the provisional Regerey of the kingdom, 
in testimony of their fidelity and adherence, and of the love they 
bear to the well being and prosperity of the monarchy ; disclosing 
the dangers and misfortunes to which objects so dear will be ex- 
3 should questions of this delicate nature be agitated in the 
osom of the national representatjon, or should the dignity, intelli- 
genec, and wisdom of the supreme governinent omit to oppose 
an insurmountable barrier to the suggestions of an ill understood 
philanthropy, the object of which can only be to promote the 
aggrandizement of a powerful nation, at the expense of our own 
ruin. 
This tribunal is perfectly aware, that the present memorial 
extends to objects beyond the natural sphere of its duties ; and 
that the occasion which has given rise to the alarm, and the 
sinister rumours which are now in circulation, might be regarded 
as futile and unworthy of notice, since they may be referred 
exclusively to nn article addressed by Don Ramon de la Sagra to 
the journal called El Corresponsal, on the 21st of December last. 
But the subject of which it treats is so grave and so delicate, and 
of such vital interest to every inhabitant of this country, that a 
whisper of it cannot be heard without alarming the nrmds of men 
least liable to terror, and producing ideas which lead to extrava- 
gance and absurdity. 

Thus it is seen, that an article in an insignificant journal, 
which, on any other subject, from the smallness of the importance 
to be attached to an individual opinion, would have been of no 
importance, has been sufficient, when it touches on this particular, 
to put men’s minds in a state ofeffervescence and excitom ent 
which it is difficult to conceive among a population so little con- 
versant with questions of a political nature, as to have paid a very 
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which confined them are loosened, is in the destruction of those 
by whom they were broken, so the slave, who does not under- 
stand the true use of rational liberty, and is equally unable to 
comprehend the genuine meaning of the word in the state of 
society in which he has lived, 1s mene driven to its 


the attention of the philanthropist ; but the custom is to deem 
the slave as the child of misfortune and misery, thrown amidst a 
crowded circle by whom he is unknown, and placed in contact 
with all sorts of seductions, which infallibly lead to the brink of 
the precipice. As long as we are unable to cement and confirm 


abuse; for the truth of which we have the mournful and authen- the freedom of the negro race by means of a nioral, religious, and 
tic testimony of the unfortunate island of St. Domingo. intellectual education, it is better not to think of his emancipation 
Religion, philosophy, social improvement, necessity, or force, at all. But is it just, the philanthropist will ask, to leave them 
are the only moral or physical means by which man can be re- in their misery? And would it be human to make them crimi- 
strained within the limits of his duty, and by which his passions can nals! I reply. Between education and perpetual slavery there 

be repressed. Law has no other basis. But would the last of these is no alternative. 
means of repression be sufficient of itself to dam back the fero-' “. In the island of Cuba, where I have resided for twelve years, 
cious passions which would suddenly seize on half a million of and in the United States, which I have traversed with admiration, 
barbarians, entirely destitute of christian or moral education, and I have observed that the free people of colour are the most cor- 
accustomed in-their natural state to recognize no other difference rupt and demoralized class of society, and that their vices are only 
between one man and another than that of owner and slave, of to be compared with their ignorance and irreligion. But are 
master and servant, of oppressor and oppressed? Force! But not the one the immediate consequence of the other? And, by 
force would not be sufficient, because it infers a struggle with : diminishing the one, would not a remedy be provided for the 
beings, of whom it has been said by a celebrated philosophical other!“ Surrounded by these considerations, the author con- 
historian, “ that, wretched all their lives, they are heroes only for: tinues. “ I see the approach of a period most critical to the 
a moment.” And even when the victory was gained, it would be ; country in which I have so long resided, and which has hitherto 
recarious or useless, because the mere resort to force would leave been so fortunate. The doctrine of negro emancipation is spread- 
hind it consequences sufficient to initiate and ensure our com- ing over Europe, and finds an echo in the national congress of 
` | Spain. A few men of ardent passions find the means of securing 


plete destruction. | 

Will it be said that men who have just acquired their freedom a cheap popularity, by repeating what has been said by so many; 
will keep in view and follow the example of those who have long and others under the influence of an impartial love of their kind, 
been acquainted with its peaceful enjoyment! But this is the and a sincere compassion for the misfortunes of an unhappy race, 
very worst of the evils with which we are threatened. The influ-j unite their eloquent voices to the unreflecting clamour of the 
ence of our free people of colour will undoubtedly operate on former. The triumph will be secure, because it is the triumph 
the minds of those who are newly emancipated, which will be of the doctrines of the age. But look well to the consequences! 
the inevitable consequence, first of the equality or analogy of A decree of emancipation without the preliminaries of religious 
castes among themselves; and, secondly, of the superior intelli- | and intellectual instruction, will be a decree of calamity, which 
gence of those who have long been free. Hence it will follow, as will open before these unfortunate beings, whose lot it is intended 
took place in St. Domingo, that those who are newly liberated to amcliorate, an unfathomable abyss of crime and misfortune. 


will form the mass, and those who have long enjoyed their frec- 
dom will become the soul of a disastrous revolution, which will 
not he long in declaring itself. 

But it must not be forgotten, that when the emancipation of our 
slaves is in question, it is not merely a social relation which is to 
be changed, nor a law which is to be abrogated by which one 
man was subjected to another man, and thereby the sole dis- 
tinction between them destroyed; but the change must go the 
whole length of placing the negro and the white man on a footing 
of legal equality, and of uniting in ties of social intercourse two 
races who carry, imprinted on their countenances, the indclible 
stamp of separation, as strongly marked in physical as in moral 
qualities; insomuch as, when both are free, they are rarely 
united, even under the influence of vice and immorality. Hence 
it follows, that the one must command, while the other must 
obey ; this necessity not being capable of being destroved, even by 
those suggestions of religion and humanity which ure now in 
every mouth, but which would be very distant from the hearts of 
our modern philanthropists, if they were only placed and required 
to act in our situation. 

In the bosoms of our free people of colour there exists—there 
must exist or they would not be men—a concentrated hatred of 
the whites, if there were no other cause for it but that state of 
isolation in which they have been placed, that aversion with which 
they have been treated, and that semi-legal disparity which exists 
de facto between them and the free whites—an odium more deeply 
rooted than that which is caused by the system of oppression 
exercised in some countries by certain privileged classes over 
others who are compelled to endnre it, because, when once de- 
stroyed, the distinction is still maintained by the diversity of 
origin mafked by nature on the countenance, and is, therefore, as 
permanent as the colour by which they are separated. 

And what guarantee of tranquillity presents itself between that 
portion of the race already free, and those wlio are now in a state 
of slavery? The regency will allow a Spanish traveller who has 
resided among us, who has visited the United States and some 
part of Europe, and whose attention has been especially called to 
the state of philanthropic institutions, and to all that has a ten- 
dency to improve the public morals, to answer in our name, 
because for this reason, still more than for his scientific attain- 
ments, he has acquired celebrity in Spain. We allude to Don 
Ramon de la Sagra, who, in his work entitled Fire months in the 
United States, expresses himself on the subject of emancipation 
of the slaves in the following terms :— 

“ The number of people of colour in the prisons of this country 
has compelled me to reflect on the misfortunes of this race, preci- 
pitated and overwhelmed in vice aud crime by want of a good 
education. I have read a great number of publications, the 
authors of which are of opinion, that, for the slave, the supreme 
good is the attainment of freedom. I believe, on the contrary, 
that liberty is the most baneful of gifts which can be bestowed 
on the unhappy African who has received no education; a thou- 
sand times worse than the possession of unlimited wealth by an 
uninformed and licentious young man spending his time amidst 
the dissipation of a great city, more fatal than all the incentives 
of seduction to the innocent damsel who wanders into the flowe 
path of pleasure. The slave is a machine, brutalized in his condi- 
1 n, deprived of all moral enjoyment, and limited in what is 
Physical to a scanty ration of food; his rest interrupted, and the 
very possession of his wife incomplete. Such a state of existence 


is undoubtedly miserable, and its amelioration is a fit object for 


courage to sign such a decree, 


Under this persuasion, then, those who have the temerity or the 
and are fearless of the consequences, 
would do well to prepare for them the construction of extensive 
prisons, and the erection of the scaffold.” 

In quoting this passage, so full of truth, it is impossible, while 
reflecting on the last of its expressions, to avoid a sentiment of 
terror, on comparing it with the purport of the article which has 
given occasion to the preparation of this memorial, since it serves 
to demonstrate the foresight of the author in question, when he 
announced that, men of ardent passions, and of ambitious or hypo- 
critical pretensions, would seek the means of purchasing a cheap 
popularity by the agitation of the question in Spain.” 

ut nothing so fully corroborates the reasonableness of the 
fear of applying a remedy in this particular oppor ne a: impru- 
dently, or prematurcly, as the opinion of Dr. Channing of Boston, 
one of the most ardent abolitionists of the United States, profess- 
ing the most cliristian hatred of slavery and of slave-holders, ` 
believing most firmly in the useful results of emancipation, and 
least fearful of its consequences, depreciating .the importance of 
the question as it regards the right of property, and sacrificing 
everything to the restoration of the right of the negro as a free 
man. This: writer, the apostle of the abolition of slavery, to 
whose cause he has consecrated his eloquent pen, in his last work 
entitled /’mancipation, in which also he proposes to demonstrate 
to his countrymen the advantages obtained in some of the English 
colonies in consequence of the experiment made by that nation, 
suggesting to the states of the north, whcre slavery does not exist, 
the adoption of certain eee measures indirectly tending to 
romote emancipation in the south, expresses himself in the fol- 
owing terms. 

“I do not desire that emancipation should take place in the 
south by force. Were I in possession of political power, I would 
fear to use it in this affair. A forced emancipation in the British 
West Indies is (generally speaking) making favourable progress, 
because the mother country has been watching over it, guardin 
it, and shedding moral and religious influences abundantly aroun 
it, to tranquillize, enlighten, and mollify the minds of those who 
have newly acquired their freedom. Here such means are not at 
our disposal ; freedom in the south, if it is to lead to good, ought 
to originate in the south. It ought to be the effect of benevo- 
lence, and of a conviction of its justice; or, at least, of its ten- 
dency to promote their own interest, and not that it is torn from 
them by a foreign power. With such an origin, the experiment 
would have a better issue than in the West Indies. In these 
islands, and especially in Jamaica, the want of cordial co-opera- 
tion on the part of the proprictors continually obstructed the 
beneficent work of emancipation, and still throws a doubt over 
the completeness of the result.“ 

From other apostles of the 30 called pnilanthiony, belonging to 
the French sect, the following words have escaped “ Without 
speaking of the ruin of the proprietors, which would be the im 
mediate consequence of emancipation, it must be confessed that 
it wonld be very dangerous to place the negro in a situation for 
which he is not prepared.” And, after pointing out as a positive 
evil that indolence, to the temptation of which the n is unable 
to offer any effectual resistance in climates where, without labour, 
he can amply provide for his limited necessities,” he thus con- 
cludes The who have just issued from a state of slavery 
cannot fail for a long time to preserve the views and defects of 
their origin. In consequence of a state of idleness, or of labour 
which is voluntary and indolent, they would speedily fall into a 
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state of degradation more baneful than that from which justice 
and humanity had thought to rescue them.” 

The tribunal has ventured to engage the attention of the re- 
gency of the kingdom with the quotation of these opinions, 
because they proceed from men who have the reputation of being 
eminently liberal and philanthropic, because none of them are 
elave-holders, nor inhabitants of this island, and because, under 
such circumstances, they could not in any way be actuated by 
views of self interest, nor be prejudiced in favour of slavery, 
which they gratuitously suppose in all those who have anything 
to lose in the country. 

All are of opinion, that, without the preliminary of a moral 
and religious education, and without the cordial concurrence and 
co-operation of the present proprictors, as the result of their con- 
viction or benevolence, in the work of emancipation, freedom 
would in fact be an evil to those who had newly obtained 
it; or, at least, would not produce the beneficent results ex- 
pected from it. And it may even be observed, that, if 
emancipation in the United States, under a legal sanction, 
would be attended with danger, much more would it be 
dangerous in the island of Cuba, if we refer only to two 
considerations, leaving a multitude of others aside. The onc is, 
that, in the United States the proportion of negros, as compared 
with whites, is as sixteen to eighty-four; whereas in this island 
they are as fifty-five to forty-tive. The second is, that in the 
United States the population is concentrated and united, and the 
means of communication are so rapid and abundant that resources 
of every kind might be collected almost instantancously from every 
part of the union; but, in the island of Cuba, the population is seat- 
tered over a surface proportionally vast, which, in the event of an 
insurrection, would make mutual assistance difficult front the 
want of guides who could be safely depended on; insomuch that 
the negros would easily find an asylum among the various and 
impenetrable groups of mountains, where, even in ordinary times, 
the fugitive negros make their haunts, and sometimes live there 
for ten or twelve years. 

It may be said by some, that the fears of an immediate insur- 
rection by the blacks against the whites are exaggerated. But 
it is certain that, if those who thus argue could form an idea of 
the matter in all its intensity, the sketch we have given of it 
would appear too lightly coloured; from which the future condi- 
tion of the population may be inferred, living for ever in a state 
of alarm and uneasiness, and compelled to guard themselves from 
the attack of an unseen but inevitable and terrible hand. The 
first consequence will be the alienation of the capitalists, and tlie 
emigration of the inhabitants, with as much as they can carry 
away with them, to go and live elsewhere with more tranyuillity. 
The second will be the abandonment of the manufacture of sugar, 
which forms almost exclusively that mass of wealth by which the 
commerce of the island is sustained, and by which all classes of the 
inhabitants are supported. The third and last, without unaly zing 
or even suggesting those of a derivative character, will be the 
great reduction in the numbers of the white population, and the 
relative increase of the power of the blacks, 

We have intentionally omitted to mention the greatest of the 
dangers to which the island of Cuba would be exposed on the 
appreach of the hurricane, because it cannot have escaped the 
penctrating . of the regeney. The tribunal alludes to 
the policy of the government of the United States of America, 
which, although at the head of the freest nation of the universe, 
maintains the condition of slavery in several of its states, and 
concedes to the authority of the master a protection as powerful, 
as it is diametrically opposed to the fundamental basis of the con- 
stitution. And is it possible that a government which maintains 
such an absurd contraricty of principles, for no reason but the 
fear of emancipating more than two millions of slaves, should be 
able to look with indifference at a similar change in its neighbour- 
hood in the island of Cuba, without finding a motive, or at least a 

retext, for putting in practice in Cuba the same maxims whieh 
dave guided its conduct in Texas! And this policy would meet 
in the island of Cuba, subverted and demoralized as it would be 
by misery and terror, with none of that resistance which would 
undoubtedly be opposed to it by Cuba in a state of opulence. 
The tribunal trembles to reflect on the dreadful shock to which 
the undoubted fidelity of the inhabitants of Cuba will be exposed, 
that is, of the small number of whites who remain in the country. 
The tribunal is not without the fear that the event may really 
take pas on the accession of her Majesty’s government to the 
perfidious instigations of hypocritical fanatics, who blind the 
careless with the mask of philanthropy, under the protection of a 
government which finds in it the means of promoting certain 
important interests; but we cannot see the approach of that 
direful epoch announced by La Sagra without alarm, when ambi- 
tious men are about to agitate the cortes with dangerous ques- 
tions, the mere mention of which will be sufficient to paralyse, in 
a great degree, the prosperous march of our agriculture and our 
commerce, and will be capable of producing that emigration 
which is to be the first and the immediate consequence already 
announced. 5 

This tribunal docs not consider itself destitute of the principles 
of liberality, humanity, and philanthropy. On the contrary, it is 
on these principles that it rests its application for the maintenance 
on this subject of the status quo in the island of Cuba; because 
it would not be humane, or just, or equitable, to sacrifice 400,000 
whites, for an object which would only render 500,000 persons of 
colour more miserable, instead of improving their condition. It 
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was not the present inhabitants of the country who created the 
condition of domestic slavery. This futal gift they reccived from 
their ancestors ; and, it having been conceded to them by law, with 
all its fatal consequences, including the inherent ignorance and 
brutality of the slaves and thie demoralization of the free people 
of colour, they find themselves in the dreadful dilemma of cither 
maintaining their authority, or submitting to extermination ; 
while for those in subjection the dilemma is not less odious, of 
becoming criminals or remaining slaves. i 

Cut away at once and for ever all that remains of the contra- 
band trafie in negros, which may still be carried on in fraud of 
the treaty for its abolition, and in defiance of the laws of the coun- 
try; and this may be done by the Spanish government without 
any forcign intervention whatever, respecting at the same time, 


from the most powerful considerations of policy, euch facts in this 


matter as have already been consummated. Let our beneficent 
legislation on this subject be carried into effect, in virtue of which 
every honest and industrious slave enjoys the means of making 
himself free, and of becoming a useful and laborious member of 
society. Let the light of religion be more generally propagated 
by respectable clergymen, as was pe to the 5 by 
this tribunal, in the name of the Royal Junta de Tormento, in a 
memorial on the subject of rural policy, dated the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1827; and let the work proceed slowly under the safe influ- 
ence of time, that useful and salutary work, which the thou htless 
and fanatical only could ever think of accomplishing by violent or 
unscasonable means. 1 ne 

The provisional regency, in its wisdom and patriotiom, will 
condescend, the tribunal hopes, to take this memorial into its 
enlightened consideration; and will determine on what is fittest 
to be done to attach this bright jewel more firmly to the crown of 
Castile, one of the most precious by which it is adorned, which 
is all that the Tribunal of Commerce aspires to in this huinble 
representation. 

God grant you many years. . 
(Signed) Jon: P. pk URTELEGUI, 
. Nicotas GALCERAN, 
ALEJANDRO MORALES. 
Havana, 50th March, 1841. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF HAVANA. 


Tue municipal corporation of the ever most faithful city of the 
Havana addresses to the provisional regency of the kingdom the 
complaints of the island of Cuba, on a question in which its very 
existence is involved. However unworthy, still the only sem- 
blance of representation which these faithful inhabitants enjoy, 
the municipality proposes, with all the warmth which justice 
inspires, and with all the confidence which the wisdom of a just 
government authorizes, to demonstrate the im vossibility of 
resolving on the emancipation of the slaves of this is and without 
compassing its destruction, in return for its untainted loyalty, and 
its great and constant sacrifices in favour of the mother country. 
But they would also appeal to the justice and the policy which 
an ill understood i not so well supported by positive 
data as by an unworthy jealousy, advances in support of eman- 
cipat ion. , i 

It is painful to observe, that the circumstances which have 
served as a pretext for denying to the provinces of America the 
right of representation and other social guarantees, are not taken - 
into account when the emancipation of the slaves is in question; 
but it is much more painful to find, that the sufferings of one 
class of the population are exaggerated, in order to promote the 
disastrous and sanguinary ruin of the other. Those who have 
discussed the question of domestic slavery in America, have left 
out of their consideration the fact that the difference of castes is 
involved in it—a difference which inspires the most serious alarm 
with regard to an important portion of the population, which, 
without being of slave condition, desires the extermination of the 
white race. If the increasing number of slaves were placed in 
more immediate contact with the free people of colour, and if the 
difficulties which are raised by the subordination and isolation of 
the slaves were thrown down, so as to prepare the way for com- 
motions, the experience of Cuba, like that of St. Pomingo, would 
speedily confirm the prediction, that in these islands the negro 
race is tọ exterminate the whites, and that the whites are to pre- 
vail over the blacks on the continent. It is to be wanting in all 
knowledge of the human heart, to suppose that no desire exists 
for the destruction of the white population, and to believe 
that this desire, when stimulated by the complaints, not 
of the slaves, but of their gratuitous defenders, will not pro- 
duce disasters and revolutions. But those who exaggerate the 
sufferings of slavery ought to consider that its evils are not 80 
great as those which lead to the extermination of the white class ; 
and that this island will be lost to civilization and to trade, if a 
degraded and ignorant class is to preside over its destinies. 

It is not the desire to perpetuate slavery, it is not the wretched 
love of wealth which must perish with the slaves which compose 
it, on which the opposition to emancipation is founded. The pre- 
servation of the existence of the white class is that which can and 
ought to prevent it, and the inhabitants of the island of ene 
who are not to blaine because their government permits an 
protects the abominable traffic in slaves, have a better right to 
demand the preservation of their lives, than the slave race have to 
ask for their liberty. This liberty may be just in the abstract, 
but the preservation of the white race is not less So; nor ought 
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the local circumstances to be forgotten which make emancipation 
impossible. The freedom of the minor and tle madman is just in 
the abstract, but other reasons interfere with its enjoyment ; and 
those who, affecting philanthropic sentiments, would declaim 
against the authority of the father and the curator, would not be 
more unreasonable than those who claim an emancipation for 
which the slaves are not prepared. It is in vain that pre- 
parations for the transition are proposed. The interests of the 
owners of slaves will not permit the alarm of prelimiaary con- 
cessions, nor could they be granted without producing coinmotions. 
The only remedy which reason or philanthropy can suggest, is to 
soften the sufferings of the slave, in order to prepare him by slow 
degrees for the enjoyment of his freedom ; and it is honourable to 
the legislation of the country and the manners of the people, that 
the regulations regarding slavery, and especially the royal cedula, 
of the 3lst of May, 1789, and the humane treatment of the 
masters, make the declamations of those who are interested in pro- 
moting emancipation appear chimerical, and even ridiculous. 

The labouring classes of Europe are undoubtedly in a more un- 
fortunate condition than the slaves of this island. The slave, who 
is maintained and supported by his master in sickness and old age, 
has a more cheerful prospect befure him than the labourcr who 
lives by his daily toil ; who, even without the supposition of sick- 
ness or old age, would die of hunger, if improvements in ma- 
chinery or an increase of parsimony should exclude him from the 
workshop. ‘The sufterings of the slave in the island of Cuba are 
less than those of the soldier or the sailor; and, if for this it can- 
not be said that the manufacturers and capitalists should be doomed 
to destruction, as little can it be said to be just or convenient that 
the white race of the island of Cuba should be exterminated. Our 
slaves are not in a situation so miserable as those of foreign colo- 
nics, where the master holds the power of life and death, where 
the slave has not the right to complain of his master, and where 
for him there is no human justice. 

There are few testamentary settlements in this island which 
do not contain a provision for the manumission of certain slaves, 
as a reward for thcir services; there are few well conducted 
slaves who do not so increase their savings as to enable them to 
purchase their freedom, under the protection of the syudieos and 
the procuradores generules. There are few excesses committed by 
the masters which are not repressed, to the advantage of the 
slaves themselves ; they are admitted to the right of coartacion, 
which limits the price of their redemption, and their savings are 
carefully protected. But, if further alleviations are sought for 
in the condition of the slave, if additional guarantees against 
abuse are demanded, their attainment presents no great difficulty; 
since they would be perfectly in harmony with the protectin 
spirit of our laws, 15 with the humane habits and tlie 1 

ispositions of the owners but not a general emancipation, which 
could only lead to disaster and ruin. The slaves would thus be 
gradually promoted to the condition of freemen; and, jf we 
reflect that a just proportion between the sexes is not now to be 
found, and that among those of mixed blood the whites have the 
ascendancy, who shall say that within a few years the difference 
of castes may not cease to excite alarm, and that domestic slavery | 
may not cease to exist? ‘ihis supposes the entire suppression 
of the execrable traftic with Africa. The inhabitants of 
the island of Cuba are the most deeply interested in seeing that 
the number of the people of colour is not imprudently augmented. 
The laws of the country and a solemn treaty with England have 
already prohibited the slave-trade; and, although it may be 
believed that the sole object of the pretended philanthropy of a 
civilized nation is the aggrandizement of the possessions of that 
nation in India, nay, although it may be believed that the de- 
struction of the colonies of France and Spain, Porttigal and lol- 
land, is intended to promote the prosperity of English colonics in 
Asia, it is not the inhabitants of the island of Cuba who defend a 
traffic in every sense to be reprobated. If the faith of treaties 
has been disregarded, if the trade in men has been permitted, it 
is but just that such abominable excesses be repressed, as every 
ether illegality should be repressed. But those who have com- 

mitted these excesses are not in the island of Cuba; and it is not 
just that the native inhabitants should pay with their lives, and 

the loss or conflagration of their property, for the delinquencies 

of others, on the erroncous pretext that our dependency on the 

motlier country is to be maintained by the increase of the 

negro population. That dependency will be perpetual if the 

elements of order are preserved, which, happily, now exist 

in the inviolability of our property ; it wit be perpetual, 

while tle enlightencd government of Spain shall extend to 

this country her protecting arm. If its inhabitants have known 

how to resist the example, and even the suggestions, offered them 

from other parts of America, and if they have been willing to 

shed their blood and lavish their money, not only in Europe but 

in the neighbouring provinces of America, for the suppression of 
those who were formerly their brothers, they need not be afraid 

of the doubts which are thrown on their inviolable loyalty, unless 
in the impos:ible—because the unjust—event of their being com- 
pelled to yield to the imperious law of their own preservation. 
Abolish, then, the African trade, but let not its odious and clan- 
destine continuance be allowed to produce the total ruin of the 
island of Cuba. 

But to what good is cmancipation to lead? What use will the 
slayes make of their freedom? Plunged in a state of ignorance 
from which the acquisition of liberty will not release them; des- 
titute of capital and knowledge, and without any stimulant to 
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induce them to agquire and accumulate, their indolence and sloth 
will make them miserable in proportion to their numbers, and 
they will not be able to preserve their existence without the per- 
petration of crimes, without impiously and barbarously avenging 
the previous loss of their liberty, and without making their own 
existence incompatible with that of their prerent masters. 

Political economy may be able to demonstrate that those coun- 
tries are more productive in which labour is free than those where 
domestic slavery prevails; but, when we bring into comparison, 
not the power of the production of people distinct from cach other 
in their ee and customs, but the labour of a slave as compared 
with that of a freeman, both living on the same spot; when we 
consider that the labuur of the journeyman is not much less forced 
than that of the slave; when we observe that the consumption and 
the cost of living of the slave is less than that of the freeman, it 
Will not be possible to establish the superior utility of the labour 
Which is foreed by means of misery and paupcrism to that which 
is exacted by means of u gentle form of levers If the introduc- 
tion of slaves into a place where they did not previously exist were 
in question, the doctrine of the superior productiveness of free 
labour might be held to be e But this is not the state 
of the question. The existence of slavery is a tact ; and if this 
fact exercises a great influence in the depreciation of labour, in 
the deterioration of manners, and in arresting the progress of the 
knowledge and skill of the artizan, the greater expense of the 
operative and the mechanist, who, accustomed to higher enjoy- 
ments, will exact a higher compensation, becomes evident and 
unquestionable, 

The emancipation of the slaves infers tlie removal of a great 
number of hands from the cultivation of the soil; and, without 
taking into consideration the loss of their value, which ought 
always to be indemnificd, without considering the damage occa- 
sioned by every change in the application of capital, the loss 
Which must arise from the want of the means of cultivation 


must be incalculable. That loss could not be supplied 
until after the lapse of many years by emigration from 


Europe, because the emigration of whites cannot take place with 
the same facility with that of negros ; and the greater cost of the 
voduce of white labour would exclude the fruits of this island 
fran a fair competition in the markets of the world. The melan- 
choly condition of Jamaica is more convincing than all our econo- 
mical theories, and demonstrates how sad the e of the 
island of Cuba would be, even if its white inhabitants were not 
exterminated. 

And what would then be the advantages which the Spanish 
nation would derive by retaining this :sland in her dependence ? 
By what means could we contrive to seud four millions uf dollars 
to the mother country, after supplying our own necessities? 
Where would be the benefit of introducing into this island the pro- 
ductions of the peninsula, when they could be no longer exchanged 
for other productions? How could the interests of industry or trade 
he promoted? All the nations of the earth, with one exception, 
arc interested in the preservation of this island, and in the pros- 
perity of its commerce and its industry; and the Spanish 
government can never decree the imprudent emancipation of our 
slaves without committing suicide, and without the loss of its 
own dignity and independence. Spain has no need to receive 
lessons in eee from other nations. The colonics of 
Great Britain have always been in a worse condition than the 
provinces of Spain, to which the very name of colony was offen- 
sive, and the acknowledgment of foreign influence in questions of 
positive right would be as injurious as it is disgraceful, 

The circumspection required in the consideration of a question 
of such vital Importance to this island, the necessity of local 
knowledge in order to arrive at a right conclusion, and the right 
of those to be heard who are so decply interested in the issue 
hy means of legitimate representatives, may possibly prevent 
the enactment of a sudden measure of emancipation : but the 
municipal council of Havana would be wanting in its duties, if it 
did not represent that the mere discussion of the question is as 
injurious as its inconsiderate decision could be; if they did not 
make it known with frankness and fidelity, that the slightest 
notice of the subject will endanger the political existence of the 
island; and finally, if they did not declare that the inevitable 
result of its discussion will be a bloody revolution. The govern- 
ment will acknowledge the accuracy of these observations ; and, 
if the island of Cuba is to perish, if the ruin and extermination 
of its inhabitants is to be the reward of their sacrifices and their 
fidelity, at least it shall not be said that the evil might have been 
avoided, nor that it has been hastened by fhe cowardly silence of 
this municipality. 


MEMORIAL OF THE CONDE DE SANTO VENIA, 


Mosr excellent Sir, Governor and Captain-general,— 

The Conde de Santo Venia, grand cross of the royal and 
distinguished order of Charles III., submits to your Excellency, 
that, being deeply interested in the maintenance of tlie 
tranquillity which this valuable island so happil enjoys 
under the influence of the officers so discreetly hea by 
the mother country for its government and prosperity, lie 
has constantly foreseen and apprehended a crisis, which, while 
it disturbed the uncertain foundations of our property, might even 
shake the superstructure which we cee ossess, aud causo 
the whole of that prospority to disappear, which has been acquired 
at the expense of so much anxiety on the part of the government, 
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and of so much forbearance on the part of the judicious portion of , 
the population. 

Since the period when the humanity of the age had begun to 


display itself at the expense of private interest, and much more since 
the time when a solemn treaty was concluded (in 1817 between 
our nation and Great Britain), in concert with the other sovereigns 
. of Europe assembled at the Congress of Vienna, with regard to 
the abolition of the slave-trade, the island of Cuba ought to 
have opened her eyes, and contemplated her situation and her 
prospects ; not N day or night, to seek for the means 
of liberating herself without hazard, and of securing her exist- 
ence on solid and indestructible foundations. But the evil was 
decply rooted, The disastrous prejudices of some, the ill under- 
stood interest of many, and the supposed remoteness of the dan- 
ger, excited hopes that it might be evaded, although without any 
rational foundation ; thus closing men’s cyes to the danger, and 
their ears to the voice of reason, as well as to their true interests, 
public and private. 

I shall not enter, most excellent sir, on a description of the 
abuses to which this political and economical error has given rise. 
They are so notorious that I shall not lose time with their speci- 
fication. I shall content myself with stating to your Exccllency, 
with the frankness required from a Spaniard and a gentleman In 
addressing an enlightened chicf in whose able hands the supreme 
government has placed the destinies of Cuba, that I consider the 
tempest already over our heads, and that it must be quelled, un- 
less we mean to sit down and be buried amidst its ravages. The 
alarm is general, which is an evident proof of the danger; and 
even those who resist the most rational reforms with the greatest 
obstinacy are compelled to yield to the necessity of the case: but, 
in sceking a remedy, they are afraid to take the initiative, and it 
is for this reason that I venture to break silence, persuaded as J 
am that your Excellency has been appointed by Providence to be 
the saviour of the island, and that you will listen to my reasons, 
free from prejudice as I am from fear in addressing myself to an 
old and illustrious general, whose valour has given so many 
glorious days to his uy 

Without opposing ourselves to the ideas of the age to such a 
degrce as to reduce ourselves to the rank of barbarians in the eyes 
of the whole world without the infraction of a solemn inter- 
national treaty ; without provoking a collision with the contract- 
ing power; without involving the nation in a serious moral 
and pecuniary responsibility, aud provoking the energies of those 
numerous and influential societies which, in England, in North 
America, and in France, have arrogated to themselves the mission 
of abolishing slavery in favour of one race, although another 
should perish by it; and without seeing the conflagration of our 
beautiful fields with indifference, or consenting to perish ourselves 
under the ruins of our nascent cities ; we must not remain an 
longer in a state of reprehensible inaction, but must set our hands 
to the work, and make it known to the whole civilized world that 
we also know what is due to humanity—that, if we are obliged 
to maintain an institution which degrades us, and which injures 
our interests in public and private life, it is the fault of the time 
in which it took its origin, and of the difficulty and danger of 
! an evil which counts its age by centuries; and that, 

though it be true that we resist with all our might a violent 
mode of „ which destroys us, we know how to find 
resources within ourselves to escape from the danger, without tlie 
aid of foreigu intervention, conducted in a manner which is 
equally unbecoming as applied to us, and to the illustrious mother 
country to which we belong. 

But, even setting aside the immediate political circumstances by 
Which we are surrounded, the greater part of this community are 
persuaded that we should greatly gain in safety, in civilization, 
and in our pecuniary interests, by the substitution of free labour 
for that of slaves ; and every thing appears to be prepared for this 
reform. To your Exccllency it belongs to place the first stone 
of the solid edifice of aur future and perpetual tranquillity. At 
your Excellency’s call every tongue will reply, and, gathdring 
round you as a centre of salvation, we shall unite our strength in 
order to justify your confidence. 

The formation of new colonies where slave-labour is absolutely 
Lae introduction of labourers from Spain and the 

anary islands, and even from foreign countries, if required, on 
the finn and just basis of benefit alike to the proprietor and the 
labourer—administrative arrangements which shall for ever put 
an end to the contraband introduction of Africans—the adoption 
of measures by which funds might be raised for the transportation 
to colonies in Africa of such free persons of colour as might 
desire to go there, or of such as by their conduct have shown 
themselves unworthy of remaining in this island; such I believe 
are the principal objects for your Exccllency’s solicitude during 
the happy period of your administration, belore the evil becomes 
so overgrown as to make the remedy more difficult. 

These simple indications I submit to your Excellency’s superior 
judgment, . animated by the love of that country in 
which exists all that I possess, and by the earnest desire to see it 
for ever united to the mother country, forming an in part 
of the Spanish monarchy, and of that noble nation which has 

always distinguished itself by the stamp of catholocism, and by 
rie pri and good faith with which its compacts have been 

With these views, I beseech your Excellency to receive this 
respectful representation with favour; weighing it in your 
wisdom, and taking such a resolution on the subject of which it 
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treats as may be the fittest to be adopted. Such are the ay 
inspired by the prudence, capacity, and judgment, which 
tinguish your Excellency’s character. , 
God grant your Excellency many years. 
EL Coypg DR Santo VENIA. 
Havana, April, 1841. ` 


MR. STURGE’S ADDRESS TO THE ABOLITIONISTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


. I was commissioned by the Committee of the British and Foreign 


Anti-Slavery Socicty to present a memorial from them to 
your President, and proceeded to Washington a few days ago 
accompanied by John G. Whittier of Massachusetts, and a friend 
from the state of Delaware. 

It was my first visit to the seat of legislation of your great 
republic. On our arrival we went to the house of representatives, 
then in session. A member from Maryland was prog ou our 
entrance, who was the author of a resolution which had been 
carricd in a foriner congress, excluding nearly three millions of 
your countrymen, on whom every species of wrong and outrage 
is committed with impunity, from all right of petition, either by 
themselves or their friends. He was advocating the re-enactment 
of this very resolution for the present congress, and stated that he 
had a letter from your President approving the measure. 
Although I believe I do not speak too strongly when I say, that an 
attempt to enforce such a resolution by any crowned head in the 
civilized world would be inevitably followed by a revolution, yet 
it seemed evident that no small portion of your present members 
were in favour of it. It was with no ordinary emotion that I 
saw the venerable ex-president Adams at his post, nobly contend- 
ing against the violation of the rights of his countrymen ; and I 
could not but regret that, with one or two exceptions, he appeared 
to find little support from his younger colleagues of the free 
states. 

The same day we visited one of the well known slave-trading 
establishments at Alexandria. On passing to it we were shewn 
the costly mansion of its late proprictor, who has recently retired 
on a large property acquired by the sale of native-born Americans. 
In an open enclosure, with high walls which it is impossible to 
scale, with a strong iron barred door, and in which we were told 
that there were some times from three to four hundred persons 
crowded, we saw about fifty slaves, Amongst the number thus 
incarcerated was a woman with nine children, who had been 
cruclly separated from their husband and father, and would pro- 
bably be shortly sent to New Orleans, where they would never 
be likely to see him again ; and where the mother may be for ever 
severed from every one of her children, and each of them sold to a 
different master. From thence we went to the Alexandria city 
gaol, where we saw a young man who was adinitted to be fre 
even by the gaoler himself. He had been seized and committed 
in the hope that he might prove a slave, and that the party 
detaining him would receive a reward. He had been kept there 
nearly twelve months because he could not pay the gaol fees, and, 
instead of obtaining any redress for false imprisonment, he was 
about to be sold into slavery for a term, to reimburse these fees. 

The next morning I was desirous of handing to the president 
the memorial, of which the following is a copy :— 


ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Str,—As the head of a great confederacy of states justly valuin 
their free constitution and political organization, and tenacious o 
their rights and their character, the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, through their esteemed coadjutor 
and representative, Joseph Sturge, would respectfully approach 
you, in behalf of millions of their fellow-men held in bonds in 
the United States. Those millions are not only denied the political 
immunitiesenjoyed by the citizens of your great republic generally 
and the equal privileges and the impartial protection of the civi 
law, but they are deprived of their personal rights: so that the 
cease to be regarded and treated, ander our oiher wled noble insti- 
tutions, as MEN (except in the commission of crime, when the ut- 
most rigour of your penal statutes is invoked and enforced 
them), and are reduced to the degraded condition of “ chattels- 
personal” in “the hands of their owners and possessors, to all in- 
tents, constructions, and e whatsoever.’ 

This is the language and the law of slavery ; and upon this law, 
guste with jealousy by their political institutions, the slave- 
1olders of the south rest their claiin to property in man. But, sir, 
there are claims anterior to all human laws and superior to all politi- 
cal institutions; claims which are immutable in their nature—claims 
which are the birthright of every hnman being, of every clime and 
of every colour —elaims which has conferred, and which man 
cannot destroy without sacrilege, or infringe without sin. Personal 
liberty is amongst these the greatest and the best, for it is the root 
of all other rights, the conservative principle of human associatio 
the spring of public virtues, and essential to national strength 
greatness, 

_The monstrous and wicked assumption of power by man over 
his fellow-man which slavery implies, is alike abhorrent to the 
moral sense of mankind, to the immutable principles of justice, to 
the righteous laws of God, and to the bencvolent principles of the 

It is, therefore, . repudiated by the fundamental 

ws of all truly enlighten and civilized communities ; and hy 

none more emphatically than by that over which, sir, it is yður 
honour to preside. 


Jury 14, 1841.1 


The great doctrine that “ God hath created all men equal, and 
endowed them with certain inalienable rights, and that amongst 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” is affirmed in 
your Declaration of Independence, and embodied in the theory of 

our constitutional laws, But there is a stain upon your glory, 
Slavery, in its most abject and revolting form, pollutcs your soil : 
the wailings of slaves mingle with your songs of liberty, and the 
clank of their chains is heard in horrid discord with the chorus of 
your triumphs. 

The records of your states are not less distinguished by their 
wise provisions for securing the order and maintaining the institu- 
tions of your country, than by their ingenious devices for rivetting 
the chains and perpetuating the degradation of your coloured 
brethren. Their education is branded as a crime against the state ; 
their freedom is dreaded as a blasting pestilence ; the bare sugges- 
tion of their emancipation is proscribed as treason to the cause of 
American independence. 

These things are uttered in sorrow ; for the committce deeply 
deplore the nt inconsistency so glaringly displayed, between 
the lofty principles embodied in the great charter of your liberties, 
and the evil practices which have been permitted to grow up 
under it, to mar its beauty and impair its strength. 

But it is not on these grounds alone, or chicfly, that they deplore 
the existence of slavery in the United States. Manifold as are the 
evils which flow from it, dehumanizing as are its tendencics, fear- 
ful as its re-action confessedly is on its supporters, the reproach of 
its existence does not terminate in the institution which gave it 
birth. The sublime principles and benign spirit of christianity 
are dishonoured by it. Inthe light of divine truth it stands re- 
vealed in all its hideous deformity, a chu aGainst Gop, 
a daring usurpation of the proroga: and authority of the Most 
High. It is as a violation of his rightcous laws, an outrage on his 
glorious attributes, and a renunciation of the claims of his blessed 
gospel, that they especially deplore the continuance and support 
it receives among you ; and, in the spirit of christian love and 
fraternal solicitude, they would counsel its immediate and com- 
plete overthrow as a solemn and imperative duty, the perform- 
ance of which no sordid reasons should be perinitted to retard, 
and no political considerations to prevent. Slavery is a sin against 
God, and ought therefore to be abolished. 

The utter extinction of slavery, and its sister abomination the 
internal slave-trade—second only in horror and extent in the 
United States to the African, raf in some of its features cven 
more revolting—can be argued by the philanthropists of this 
country only on the abstract principles of moral and religious 
duty ; and to those principles the people of your great republic 
are edged on the side of freedom, beyond every nation of the 
world, 

The negro, by nature our cqual, made, like ourselves, in the 
image of his Creator, gifted with the same intelligence, impelled 
by the same passions, and redeemed by the same Saviour, is re- 
duced by cupidity and oppression below the level of the brute, 

iled of his humanity, plundered of his rights, and often hur- 
ried to a premature ve, the miserable victim of avarice and 
heedless tyranny! Men have presumptuously dared to wrest 
from their fellows the most precious of their rights—to intercept, 
as far as they may, the bounty and grace of the Almighty—to 
close the door to their intellectual progress—to shut every avenue 
to their moral and religious improvement—to stand between 
them and their Maker! It is against this crime the committee 
rotest, as men and as christians ; and they earnestly and respect- 
ully call upon you, sir, to use the high powers with which you 
are invested to bring it to a peaceful and speedy close. 

May you, in closing your public career, and in the latest hours 
of your existence on earth, be consoled with the reflection that 
zou have not despised the afflictions of the afflicted ; but that, 

ithful to the trusts of your high stewardship, you have been 
just, ruling in the fear of God’’—that you have executed judg- 
ment for the oppressed, and have aided in the deliverance of your 
country from its greatest crime, and its chief reproach ! 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 
London, March 8th, 1841. Tuomas CLARKSON, 


I thought it more candid to address a letter to the president, 

informing him of the character of the foregoing memorial, than 

to take advantage of a merely formal intreduction to present it 

Without such an expianation. To this letter no reply was 
t by 


— — — 


received, nor was there the slightest allusion made to i the 
president at a subsequent introduction which we had to him. It 
may be proper to state in this connexion, that memorials of a 
similar character, bearing upon the slave-trade and slavery, signed 
by the venerable Clarkson, have been presented to different heads 
or governments in other parts of the world, and have been uni- 
formly received with respect. 
` Previously to our departure we visited a private slave-trading 
establishment in the city, and looked in upon a group of human 
beings herded together like cattle for the market, within an 
enclosure of high brick walls surrounding the gaol. The young 
man in attendance informed us that there were five or six other 
regular slave dealers in the city, who, having no gaols of their 
own, either placed their slaves in this cstablishment, or in the 
public CITY PRISON. The former was generally preferred, on ac- 
count of its superior accommodation in respect to food and 
lodging. On my making some remarks to the young man on the 
nature of his occupation, he significantly, and I think very justly, 
mplied, that he knew of no reason for condemning slave-traders 
ich did not equally apply to slave-holdere. You will bear in 
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mind that this was said within view of the capitol, where slave- 
holders control your national legislation, and within a few minutes 
walk of that mansion where a slave-holder sits in the presidential 
chair, placed pcre by your votes; and it is certainly no marvel, 
that, with such high exam Ies in his favour, the humble slave- 
dealer of this district should feel himself in honourable company, 
and really regard his occupation as one of respectability and 
public utility. 

From thence we proceeded to the city prison, an old and 
loathsome building, where we examined two ranges of small 
stone cells, in which were a large number of coloured prisoners. 
We noticed five or six in a single cell, barely large enough for a 
solitary tenant, under a heat as intense as that of the tropics. 
The keeper stated, that, in rainy seasons, the prison was uncom- 
fortably wet. The place had to usa painful intcrest, from the 
fact that here Doctor Crandall, a citizen of the free states, was 
confined until his health was completely broken down, and was 
finally released only to find a grave, for the crime of having circu- 
lated a pamphiet on emancipation, written by one of the friends 
who accompanied ine. On inquiry of the keeper, he informed us 
that slaves are admitted into his cells, and kept for their owners, at 
the rate of 34 cents per day, and that transfers of them from 
onc master to another sometimes took place during their confine- 
ment ; thus corroborating the testimony of the keeper of the pri- 
vate gaol before mentioned, that this city prison, the property. of 
the people of the United States, and for the re-building of which 
a large sum of your money has been appropria is made use of by 
the dealers in human beings as a place of deposit and market. 
Thus you, in common with your fellow citizens, are made in- 
direct participators in a traffic equal in atrocity to that foreign 
trade, the suppression of which, to use the words of your president 
in his late message, is required by tlie public honour and the 
promptings of humanity.” ‘ 

As one who has devoted much of his humble labours to the 
cause you wish to promote, perhaps I shall be excused for thus 
stating these facts to you, as they all passed before my personal 
observation in the course of afew hours. I shall deem it right 
to publish them in Europe, where I am about shortly to return. 
Recollect, they all occurred and exist within the district of 
Columbia, and that those who elect the legislators who uphold 
the slave system are justly responsible for it in the sight of God 
and man. Is it not all the natural consequence of your electing 
slave-holders and their abettors to the highest offices of your state 
and nation! Some of your most intelligent citizens have given it 
as their opinion, that fully two-thirds of the whole population of 
the United States arc in favour of the abolition of slavery ; and 
my own observation since I landed on these shores, not only con- 
firms this opinion, but has convinced me that there is a very rapid 
accession to their numbers daily taking place; and yet we have 
the extraordinary fact exhibited to the world, that about 250,000 
slave-holders, a large proportion of whom, bankrupt in fortune and 
reputation, have involved many of the north in their disgrace and 
ruin, hold in mental bondage the whole population of this great 
republic, who permit themselves to be involved in the common dis- 


grace of presenting a spectacle of national inconsistency altogether 


without a parallel. I confess that, although an adinirer of many of 
the institutions of your country, and deeply lamenting the eile of 
my own government, I find it difficult to reply to those who are 
opposed to any extension of the political rights of Englishmen, 
when they point to America, and say, that, where all have a 
control over the legislation but those who are guilty of a dark 
skin, slavery and the slave-trade not only remain unmitigated, but 
continue to extend ; and that, while there is anonward movement 
in favour of its extinction, not only in England and France, but 
even in Cuba and Brazil, American legislators cling to this enor- 
mous evil, without attempting to relax or mitigate its horrors. 
Allow me, therefore, to appeal to you by every motive which 
attaches you to your country, seriously to consider how far you 
are accountable for this state of things, by the want of a faithful 
discharge of those duties for which every member of a republican 
government is so deeply responsible ; and may I not cxpress the 
hope that, on all future occasions, you will take care to promote 
the election of none as your representatives, who will not practi- 
cally act upon the principle, that, in every clime, and o every 
colour, al inen are equal?’ Your sincere friend, 
Philadelphia, Gth mo. Tth, 1841. JOSEPH STURGE, 


THE LATE SIR JOHN JEREMIE. 
(From the Sierra Leone Gazette Extraordinary. ) 

Council Chamber, Sierra Leone, 23rd April, 1841. 
Tue members of Her Majesty’s Council have the melancholy 
duty of announcing to the civil and military officers, and to the 
inhabitants of the colony at large, the afflicting intelligence of 
the decease of his Excellency, Sir John Jeremie, Kt., Captain. 
General and Governor-in-Chief, who expired at half-past ten 
o’clock this morning. 

In making this nful communication, the council feel their 
inability to do justice to the high character and valuable services 
of the late lamented Governor, whose unwearied exertions for the 
welfare and benefit of all classes of the inhabitants of this colony 
were not less zealous than unremitting, and whose death cannot 
fail, therefore, to be considered as a public calamity, and as such 


deeply deplored. 
1. W. Corr, M. C. 


ook, A. C. J. 
J. CARR, Q. A. M. c. W. Ferovsson, M. C. 


N. W. Macponaxp, C. S., u. c. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In consequence of a mistake on the part of the Printer, a portion of the 
Type set up become displaced, and was not discovered until the whole of 
the impression was thrown off. We beg to apologise to those of our friends 
who have received copies of the first impression, and to assign this, as a 
reason, to otber friends for the delay in the now corrected impression 
reaching them. Epzior. 

The communications of F. A. C. and Mr. Reynolds are somewhat 
unseasonable at the present moment. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq. ), 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street London. 

- Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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Tue documents recently come to hand from Havana are considered 

of so much importance as to he given entire in the present 

number of the Reporter; and the attention of our readers is 

directed to them, as indicating the difficulties in the way of aboli- 

tion to be overcome, and the grounds on which we may hope that 

the time is not distant when that great work will be accom- 
lished. 

They are not less remarkable for their omissions, than for their 
admissions. Their writers do not attempt to justify the system 
of slavery on the ground of its accordance with reason or revela- 
tion. On the contrary, they speak of it as “an institution which 
degrades them, and which hinders their interests, in public and 
private lite.” They regard it as a“ fatal gift received from their 
ancestors,” and as leading to“ fatal consequences.“ They admit 
that the existence of slavery “exercises a great influence in the 
depreciation of labour, in the deterioration of manners, and in 
arresting the progress of the knowledge and skill of the artiz m.“ 
In this the monarchical Spaniard is unlike the proud republican of 
North America, who boasts of the institution as “the corner 
stone of the republican edifice,” and a “blessing?” he would 
transmit unimpaired to his latest posterity ! The Conte de Santo 
Venia conceives it to have been the duty of the island of Cuba, 
from “the period when the humanity of the age began to 
display itself at the expense of private interest,” to have contem- 
plated her situation and her future prospects,” and to have endea- 
vourcd to secure her “existence on solid and indestructible 
foundations.” He, and those who think with him, would not 
oppose themselves “to the ideas of the age, to such a degree as to 
reduce” themselves“ to the rank of barbarians in the eyes of the 
whole world. He says,“ the greater part of this community 
are persuaded that we should greatly gain in satety, in civilization, 
and in our pecuniary interests, by the substitution of free labour for 
that of slaves ; and,” he adds,“ every thing appears to be prepared 
for this reform.” Convinced of the imminent peril of continuing the 
system of slavery, he submits the outline of a plan to the captain- 

eneral of Cuba by which he thinks the danger may be averted. 

t combines with ‘administrative arrangements which shall for 
ever put an end to the contraband introduction of Africans,” the 
formation of new colonies where slave-labour is absolutely pro- 
hibited,” the colonizing of “ such free persons of colour as might 
desire” it in Africa, and the transportation thither of such of them 
as have shown themselves unworthy of remaining in Cuba. 
This scheme is essentially defective. It does not touch the root of 
the evil, it merely provides against its inerease. Nevertheless 
it is a great advance towards just views on the important ques- 
tion of nbolition, and as such we hail it. The municipal cor- 
poration of Havana would leave the question of emancipation to 
the “ testamentary settlements of slave-holders, “and the right 
of sclf-redemption enjoyed by Spanish slaves; and they add, 
66 who shall say that, within a few years, the difference of castes 
may not cease to excite alarm, and that domestic slavery may not 
cease to exist.“ But further, the municipality are not reluctant 
to farther alleviations ’...... “on the condition of the slave,“ and 
are utterly opposed to the continuance of the slave-trade, The 
tribunal of commerce Would “ cut away, at once and for ever, all 
that remains of the contraband traffic in negros,“ and would have 
the work of slave emancipation “ proceed slowly, under the 
influence of time.“ To this end they sav, “ Let our beneficent 
legislation on this subject be carried into effect, in virtue of which 
every lronest and industrious slave enjoys the means of making 
himself free, and of becoming a useful and laborious member of 
society.“ 

Thus we learn, that that part of the community in Cuba repre- 
sented hy the Conde de Santo Venia, the municipal corporation 
and the tribunal of commerce, so far from justifying the existence 
of slavery, are not opposed to its gradual, though remote abolition. 
They are, however, vehemently opposed to its immediate aho- 
lition, The 5 corporation say, “a general emaneipa- 
tion“ would “only lead to disaster and rnin.” It is not,” say 
they, “the desire to perpetuate slavery, it is not the wretched 
love of wealth which must perish with the slaves which compose 
it, on which the opposition to emancipation is founded. The pre- 
servation and existence of the white cla<s is that which can and 
gopht to prevent it.“ The tribunal of commerce observe, that 
3$ P docs not consider itself destitute of the principles of liberality 
Bamwity, and philanthropy. On the contrary, it is on these 
principles, that it rests its application for the maintenance on this 
aubjech of the status quo in the island of Cuba, because it would 
gop Fe humane, ner just, nor equitable, to sacrifice 400,000 
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whites, for an object which would only render 300, 000 persons of 
colour more miscrable, instead of improving their condition.” 
Substantially the enlightened Conde de ints Venia takes the same 
view of the case, and, speaking in the name of those who think 
with him, says, „we resist with all our might a violent mode of 
suppression, which destroys us.“ Yet are the Cuban slave- 
hol. ers in a dilemma. If abolition has its terrors, so has slavery ! 
In the emphatic language of the Conde, “ the tempest is already 
over their heads,“ and must be “quelled, unless they are 
content to be buried in its ravages.” “ The alarm,” he says, “ is 
general, which is an evident proof of the danger, and even those 
who resist the most rational reforms with the grentest obstinacy 
are compelled to yield to the necessity of the ease.” Something 
must be done, ail done immediately, to allay their fears. They 
dread the slaves, whose natural instincts are all in favour of free- 
dom. They dread the people of colour, whom they designate 
their „natural enemies,“ on account of the hateful prejudice 
which is cherished against them, and the semi-legal bondage in 
which they are still held. They fear to bring these classes into 
contact with each other by emancipation, “ Jest the experience of 
Cuba, like that of St. Domingo, should specdily confirm the pre- 
diction, that, in these islands, the negro race is to exterminate the 
whites.” Already the dave population predominates over the 
free, in the proportion of 55 to 45; therefore they unite in be- 
seeching the mother country no longer to tolerate “ the contra- 
band trathc in negros, which may still be carried on in fraud of 
the treaty fur its abolition, and in defianee of the laws of the coun- 
try.” They ery out for “the entire suppression of the execrable 
trafie with Africa,” as “ the inhabitants of the island of Cuba are 
the most deeply interested in secing that the number of the people 
of colour is not imprudently augmented.” In their agony to 
avoid the crisis which the wise among them have long ferescen, 
and which is now apprehended to be near—a crisis which, while 
it disturbed the uncertain foundations of their property“ might 
“cause the whole of theirprosperity to disappear’—they renew their 
entreaties that “administrative arrangements may be made” which 
shall for ever put an end to the contraband introduction of Afri- 
cans ;” and then anxiously suggest a varicty of measures to avert 
the impending danger, and to prepare for that emancipation which 
they seem to regard as all but inevitable. They would alleviate 
the condition of the slave—they would afford additional guaran- 
tees against his ill-treatment—they would more rigidly enforce 
the laws which ensure to him the right of self-redemption at a 
fixed priceo—they would extend to him the blessings of education 
in short, they would do almost any thing but emancipate. 

Let us, then, brietly examine the arguments they adduce why 
they should not perform this great act of justice. I. Emancipa- 
tion would lead to the extermination of the whites. 2. Emanei- 
pation would lead to the utter destruction of property. 3. Eman- 
an would not benefit the slave. We advert not to the 
additional pleas set forth in the memorials to the provisional 
regency of Spain, on the loss of revenue that would accrue 
to the state by emancipation, and the implied threat of defection, 
should the cortes venture to take the subject into consideration. 
These are points with which the enlightened government and 
legislature of Spain will know how to deal, when the matter may 
come before them. Neither shall we attempt a vindication of the 
abolition socictics of Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
from the absurd charges brought against them, beyond barely 
stating, that they repudiate all means but those which are strictly 
of a moral, religious, and pacific nature, in promoting the universal 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. They make their appeals to 
the understandings, the consciences, the hearts, and the interests of 
men. They appeal not to the passions of the slave—they evoke not 
the power that slumbers in his arm. Whilst they call on the 
slaveholder, in the name of humanity, justice, and religion, to 
restore that to which he has no right, liberty to the slave—they 
exhort him to patience under suffering, and obedience to the laws 
under which he has been forcibly placed, until his chains shall be 
broken by the hand of justice, or melted by the spirit of love. 

Nor shall we attempt a formal reply to the imputation cast upon 
the British government, that its object, in the measures it has 
taken to promote the suppression of the slave-trade, is the ruin of 
foreign colonics and the aggrandizement of its own. If this 
indeed were the object of Great Britain, why has she not sent her 
flect to Cuba, to enforce her claims, under the treaties which she 
has formed with Spain for the abolition of the slave-trade! Why 
docs she not now demand at the cannon’s mouth the liberty of 
every slave, and of the descendant of every slave, who has been 
illicitly introduced into that island since the year 1817! Has she 
not the right to do so? Has she not the power! The debt of 
gratitude which Spain owes to this country is immense; she ean 
never repay it. But we dwell not upon this delicate topic. Let 
Spain fulfil her solemn engagements with Great Britain—let “the 
execrable slave-trade” be for ever abolished, and we shall hail 
with delight this proof of Spanish honour and geod faith; and 
then let the Spanish colonies abolish slavery, and they will find 
a market for their produce in this country, and a friend—not a 
spy or a foc—in every Englishman that visits their shores. 

e now proceed to notice shortly the objections urged against 
the abolition of slavery in Cuba. The first and most formidable 
is, that emancipation would lead to the extermination of the 
whites, as instanced in the case of St, Domingo. We will not pay 
the Cubans the ill compliment of supposing that 400,000 whites, 
armed with all the powers of the government, could not keep in 
order 500,000 people of colour jwhen free, as they are now con- 
fessedly able to do as slaves, Neither will we suppose that they 
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really consider that acts of injustice and cruelty are less likely to tion (the payment of wages to the five labourers), It is in exer- 


roduce the catastrophe they dread than acts of justice and mercy. 
The writers of the memorials are too intelligent not to perceive, 
that there must always be more danger in tlie tyrannical exercise 
of an usurped authority, than in the firm, yet yarn! adininis- 
tration of an equitable law. The government of men by brute 


force may last so long as that force is adequate to their govern- 


cising this justice towards the inen who-e sweat is the source, 
both of our private and public wealth, that vou can alone acquire 
a right to exert your authority to enforce upon them the due per- 
formance of their duties. Continue to maintain that order in your 
canton, which now reigns universally throughout the colony. 
We shall have the satisfaction,“ they add, „of having given an 


ment, but no longer. The moment the oppressed become con- | example which will prove that all classes of people may live in 
scious of their numbers and their powcr, the fate of the oppressors | perfect harmony with each other, under an administration which 
is scaled. The fact is, there is no safety but in justice. ‘The | sccures justice to all classes.” But this happy state of things was 


Cubans feel this, and hence their alarms. 
Domingo, they arose not from emancipation, but from the base 
attempt of the whites to re-cnslave a population that had been 
made free, and had used their freedom well. Let us be permitted 
to record a few facts, which ought never to be lost sight of in con- 
nexion with the emancipation of the slaves in St. Domingo. In 1793 
it became apparent that, either cmancipation must take place, or 
the most terrible calamities must ensue ; and proclamations were 
issued to the planters, exhorting them to concur in the measure 


As to the horrors of St. disturbed. Immediately after the peace of Amiens, a powerful 


French force was sent to take possession of Guadeloupe, and to 
reduce the negros to their furmer state of bondage. They resisted 
the iniquitous attempt, and it is said that 20,000 of them fell in 
their struggle for freedom. They were conquered, however, and 
slavery was re-established, to the everlasting disgrace of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and the whites who urged him on to the foul decd. 
All the instances of emancipation (and they are numcrous) 
which have taken place during the last sixty years, prove the 


by inscribing their names in a registry opened for that purposc. 

his they very generally did. Whilst this measure was in pro- 
gress, the French convention (in February, 1 passed a decree 
abolishing slavery throughout the whole of the French colonics ; by the Dutch, at the cost of 6000 negro lives); the free states of 
thus completing and consolidating the emancipation of the slaves} North America, Mexico, St. Helena, the crown slaves in the 
in St. Domingo. The planters in the west of the island, however, | British colonics, the Hottentots (30,000 in number) at the Cape 
were violently opposed to the measure, and carried on a wicked | of Good IIope, and (last in the catalogue) the emancipation of 
and senseless crusade against negro liberty. Intestine war was thus 750, 000 slaves belonging to Great Britain, in the West Indies, 
prolonged, with all its attendant evils. But what were the legiti- | South America, the Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius. In 
mate results of emancipation! Colonel Malenfant, who resided in which of these cases have the whites suffered extermination, as 
the colony at the time, informs us, that, “after this public act of the result of emancipation? May we not appeal with confidence 


entire safet y of the measure. Besides the instances of St. Domingo 
and Guadcloupe, we may enumerate those of Java, whilst under 
the government of Sir Stamford Raffles (unfortunately reversed 


emancipation, the negros remained quiet, both in the south | 
and in the west, and they continued to work upon all the 
plantations, There were estates, indecd, which had neither 
owners or managers resident upon them, for some of these 

been put into prison by Montbrun, and others, fearing 
the same fate, had fled to the quarter which had just been 
given up to the English; yet, upon these estates, though 
abandoned, the negros continued their labours where there were 
even inferior agents to guide them, and on those estates where 
there were no white men to guide them, they betook themselves to 
the planting of provisions. But, upon all the plantations where 
the whites resided, the blacks continued to labour as quictly as 
before? And this state of things continued, without any servile 
outrage having occurred, during the years 1794, 1795 and 
1796. At this period Colonel Malenfant says, “the colony 
flourished under Toussaint. The whites lived happily and in 
peace upon their estates, and the negros continued to work for 
them.” Toussaint then became General in Chief of the armies in 
St. Domingo, and remained in power until the invasion of the 
island by General Leclerc, in 1802, during the whole of which 
time the planters kept possession of their estates, and lived po 
them without disturbance ; and the negros, though they had 
all been emancipated, continued to labour. In 1797, General La 
Croix, having witnessed the wonderful progress that had been 
made in agriculture under the government of Toussaint, used 
these remarkable words: „The colony,” said he, & marched as by 
enchantment towards its ancicnt splendour. Cultivation pros- 
pered, every day produced perceptible proofs of its progress, The 
city of the Cape, and the plantations of the north, rose up again 
visibly to the eye.“ And let it be remembered also, that such of 
the white proprietors as had quitted the island during the 
struggles of 1793, and afterwards, were invited by Toussaint to 
resume tlie possession of their estates, under the most solemn 
guarantees of safety and protection. 

And this was the state of things until 1802, when Leclerc came 
to the island for the purpose of re-establishing slavery ; and then 
commenced those horrors over which humanity weeps, and reli- 
gion turns pale. But who commenced them? The French. They 
set examples of the most cruel and heartless butcherics. They 
sent to Cuba, and were supplied with bloodhounds, which they 
fed on the flesh of negros; and almost the whole island, with the 
exception of the mountain fastuesses and the forts, became one 
scene of carnage and desolation. At length the French army was 
destroyed, and the colony ruined. The blacks were left in pos- 
session of their bare liberty, without capital, to build their for- 
tunes as they best might. as it any wonder that, under these 
circumstances, they should resolve no Jonge to trust the whites! 


They have now established their independence; pa are recog- 
niscd by the two most powerful nations in Europe; and they stand 


forth to the world an example of what the negro race may become, 
and a warning to oppressors not to presume too long upon their 
patience and forbearance. It is clear from this statement, that 
the horrors of St. Domingo did not result from emancipation, but 
from a wicked attempt to make slaves of freemen. 

Guadeloupe may be instanced as another proof of the safety of 
immediate emancipation. In 1794 the negros were declared free; 
and, as soon asthe furious intestine commotions between the 
different tie parties of the whites, and between tlie 
whites and the free people of colour were repressed, we learn 
that the epee cars of the colony was carried on with spirit and 
success. In 1801, the number of plantations under cultivation 
amounted to 390 of sugar, 1355 of coffee, and 325 of cotton, 
besides 25 pasture or grass farms, In 1802, the supreme council 
addressed the Commissary Valluet, of the canton de Deshayes, to 
this effect :— We perceive with pleasure that you have devoted 
your attention to this moet essential branch of your administra- 


to the intclligence—the sober good sense of tlie Cubans themselves, 
to corroborate our statement that the danger lies with slavery, 
not with emancipation? The history of servile insurrections, 
though often put down by the sword and the scaffold, if not by 
more terrible means than these, attests the dangers of slavery. 
Emancipate, and you remove the cause of these insurrections. 
Gratitude will then take place of revenge ; and the slave, who 
now regards his oppressor as a foe, will then hail the same man as 
a benefactor. 

In the second place, it is said that emancipation will lead to 
the utter destruction of property. The ruin of the proprictors 
would be the immediate consequence of emancipation,” says the 
tribunal of commerce. This is altogether an exaggeration. It is 
the language of fear, not of reason; or, if it be not the language 
of fear, it must be considered as an appeal to the cupidity cf the 
mother country. Indeed, the government is reminded, tha? it 
derives four millions of dollars annually from Cuba under the 
slave system, which would be risked by the abclition of it; and 
the merchants are reminded that there wonld be no market for 
their produce if emancipation took place. ‘The Cubans adduce no 
proofs of this, except what they are pleased to term “ the melan- 
choly condition of Jamaica.“ It is certainly to be lamented that 
any planters in that island, by their base conduct and false state- 
ments, should have given the slightest occasion to their neighbours 
to question the beneficial results of emancipation, Nevertheless 
it is a fact that cannot be disproved, that, with the exception of 
those who had forfeited the confidence of the negros, of those 
whose estates were too much impoverished to be cultivated, and 
of those who have violated the trust reposed in them by absent 
proprictors, the abolition of slavery in Jamaica, as well as in every 
other colony of Great Britain in which it has taken place, has 
worked well. Not only has the most perfect peace prevailed 
there—not only has crime of all kinds greatly diminished ; but, 
on those plantations where the labourers have been paid mode- 
rately for their hire, and have been treated as freemen, tlie expenses 
of cultivation have been diminished from twelve to twenty- 
five per cent., and the import of manufactured goods, the prodyce 
of Great Britain, has increased 50 per cent. Let not the Cubans 
be deceived by the reports of interested men; but let them 
consult the official papers printed by order of the government 
and legislature of the country, which will be found to demonstrate 
the following facts: 1. That the negro freeman, so far from 
being indisposed to labour, is anxious to sell his labour for mode- 
rate wages ; and, 2nd, that, in those cases (which arc the mere 
exception to the rule) in which he has refused to labour, the fault 
was not his, but may be traced to the system pursucd by his 
master. In the islands generally the value of property has risen 
greatly since emancipation, and in none of them has it decreased 
—a decisive proof that ruin and emancipation are not synonimous 
terms. But, supposing that the immediate effect of emancipation 
had been injurious to the pecuniary interests of the planters, they 
have gained that which no wealth, under the system of slavery, 
could purchase security! They have no tears of insurrections 
now. They dread not now the midnight attack—the contlacra- 
tion of their fields—the destruction of their catthe—the terrible 
revenge of exasperated slaves. ‘They have gained also morallx. 
No longer slave-holders, they can now move in society without 
having the finger of scorn pointed at them, or licaring the stern 
rebuke of the friends of humanity. flow many of them have 
feelingly and eloquently observed, “the day that liberate] our 
slaves, emancipated us:“ Happily for Cuba, all her sons are no! 
alarmists. The key note that the interests of the colonists would 
be advanced “ by the substitution of free-labour for that of laves“ 
has been struck by one of her most cminent men, and will vibrate 
until it mects with a response from the whole community, On 
the reception and application of this doctrine the present tran- 
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quillity and the ultimate prosperity of Cuba depends. May the 
inhabitants of that fine island be wisc to comprehend, aud prompt 
to apply it! Then they will find no truer friends or more faith- 
ful allies than the abolitionists of this country, whom they are 
now pleased to brand with the opprobious epithets of hypocrites 
and fanatics. 

But, thirdly, we are told that emancipation would be injurious 
to the negro. Admitting his abstract right to liberty, the muni- 
cipal corporation would: yet deny him the enjoyment of it, not 
only on the ground that it would be incompatible with the safety 
of the whites, but that they would “ not be able to preserve their 
existence without the perpetration of erimes' -“ they would be mi- 
serable in proportion to their numbers.” On these grounds, then, 
their slavery must be perpetual. This is the doctrine of the tri- 
bunal of commerce. This tribunal,” say they, “ does not con- 
sider itself destitute of the principles of liberality, humanity, and 
philanthropy. On the contrary, it is on these principles that it 
rests its application for the maintenance on this subject of the 
status quo in the island of Cuba, because it would not be humane, 
nor just, nor equitable, to sacrince 400,000 whites, for an object 
which would only render 500,000 persons of colour more miserable, 
instead of improving their condition, It was not the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the country who created the condition of 
domestic slavery. This fatal gift they received from their ances- 
tors; and, it having been conceded to them by law, with all its 
fatal consequences, including the inherent ignorance and brutality 
of the slaves and the demoralization of the free people of colour, 
they find themselves in the dreadful dilemma of cither maintain- 
ing their authority or submitting to extermination ; while, for 
those in subjection, the dilemma is not less odious, of becoming 
criminals or remaining slaves.’ Now all this has been affirmed 
again and again by slave-holders, in the face of the mighty accu- 
mulation of facts which history presents on the subject. e ask 
the Cubans to look around them. Let them study well tlie 
history of Havti. Amidst all the defects which attach to the 
people of that interesting republic, amidst all the difficulties with 
which they have had to struggle, they are improving in intelli- 
gence and increasing in wealth. They have more than doubled 
their population in 30 years, and, under a more extended system 
of education and religious culture, we are confident they will be 
second to no people in the Antilles they are already superior in 
civilization and government to most of the South American 
republics. But especially we say, look to the British colonies. 
The testimony of all impartial men bears witness to the rapid 
improvement of the emancipated slaves in civilization, cduca- 
tion, and religion—to their cheerful obedience to the laws, 
and their willing industry when fairly and honourably treated. 
As to the retention of the slave population of Cuba in per- 
petual bondage, that is impossible. The doom of slavery 
throughout the civilised world is scaled. We are no advocates 
for accomplishing its overthrow “ by violent or unseasonable 
means.“ We wish to sce it everywhere abolished by peaceful 
means—imeans which shall secure alike the welfare of the master, 
and the happiness of the enfrauchised slave. But our doctrine is 
“ immediate and entire abolition,” as the only safe mode of pro- 
cecding—the wisest and the best for all parties. Of course we do 
not mean emancipation without those ee legal restraints 
which bind civil society together. Let the act of emancipation be 
coupled with equitable laws, and with an impartial administration 
of justice, and we may safely predict that the results will be as 
beneficial as the measure will fe just. 
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Ix a second edition of our last number, we gave to the publie an 
interesting document which came to hand at the moment—an 
address from Mr. Sturge to the abolitionists of the United 
States. We have reprinted it to-day for the information of our 
readers at large. They will read it with great pleasure. It pro- 
fesses a characteristic combination of simplicity and power, and 
cannot fail of producing a most valuable effect. Up to this point 
Mr. Sturge has E a private and quiet course in the United 
States ; but, while his address will show that he has not been 
retiriug through want of courage, the „ ce furnish 
evidence that his private operations have not been without 
influence. 

We give two extracts, the one from the New York Inquirer, and 
the other from the New York Herald, the tone of which is highly 
satisfactory. The soreness and bitterness here shown are a most 
trustworthy measure of the efficacy with which the party assailed 
has been promoting the anti-slavery cause. It cannot be neces- 
sary to state on this side the Atlantic, that Mr. Sturge never was 
amember of the British parliament, and that he is an uncom- 
promising opponent of the corn monopoly. 

Tur MOVEMENTS or TIIE AbOLITIONISTS HERE AND IN ENI Aa ND. — Our 
readers are aware that a notorious and violent abolitionist, named Joseph 
Sturge, lately arrived in this country from England, with designs almost as 
wild aud incendiary as the notorious Thompson, and with a determination 
to do all in his power to break up the‘ domestic institutions ” of the south- 
ern states. For this purpose he has been backed up by all the wealth and 
power of the abolitionists in England, who seem determined to interfere in 
and destroy, if possible, our social institutions, and set this country in a 
flame. To effect this, we have reason to believe this man Sturge has 
brought large sums of money; and if there was any doubt of his real in- 
tentions, the letter addressed by his brother to the London Standard 
impudently discloses them :— 

To tue EDITOR or tHE STANDARD. 
“ Birmingham, May 19. 

Sg, —Aſter the manner in which my brother, Joseph Sturge, is men- 
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tioned in the Standard of n 1 think it but due to him that you 
should inform your numerous readers that he is now in the United States, 
doing all in his power to assist the abolitionists there, and that, if in Eng- 
land, I am sure he would oppose, to the utmost ef his ability, this abomi- 
nable Whig attempt to introduce slave-grown sugar. 
„ am very respectfully, &e. 
% CHARLES Sry nce.” 

Soon after the arrival of this man here the abolitionists bad n grand 
meeting, and formed a new plan of organization, when they issued the fol- 
lowing circular: 

The abolitionists of the city of New York are estimated at between 


three and four thousund. And whereas the majority between the two 


great political parties was shown by the last election to be less than five 
hundred, it seems beyond all reasonable doubt, if one thousand will come 
out and stand aloof from their respective parties, ond vote for none but 
true men, they can thus hold the balance of power, aud thus compel at 
least the weaker of the two to put in nomination true abolitionists, 

In view of such results, we have sketched out n plan (subject to be 
revised) hereunto annexed. And, should you deem the object worthy 
of your support, we earnestly request you and your friends to enroll your 
names and place of residence thereto, und forthwith return the same to 
yours As Grey 

G. Wheeler, 

R. Sedgwick, 
Thomas Day, Jun. 
Norman Francis, 
James E. H. Wallin, 
Thomas Ritter, 
James J. Sawyer, 
James II. French, 
Asa Parker, 

N. Southard, 

W. S. Dorr, 

C. B. Hatch, 

New York, June 1st, 1841. 

. AN. —ITbis committee agree to the following rules, subject to such 
alterations as a majority shall direct. 

I. No person shall sign these articles (except as honorary members) 
unless he be a veter in the city. 

II. No person shall be bound by any of these articles till one thousand. 
names are hereunto subscribed. 

lII. When one thousand names are so subscribed, any five members 
may call a meeting and organize. 

IV. It shall be the duty of this committee, when organized, to put in no- 
mination such candidates for important offices as honest and good citizens 
can support with an approving conscience. Such, and such only, as will 
remember the poor and oppressed, who, on the theatre of action, will do 
justice and judgment,“ dale to the very verge of the constitution and 
the laws,” to undo the heavy burdens, break every yoke, and let the 
oppressed go free.” , 

V. When such nominations are so made, and approved of by a majority, 
every member shall stand pledged each to the other, in all honour and 
honesty to, vote for such candidate. 

It will doubtless be deemed by the people of this country a very kind 
and considerate act of this itinerant abolitionist, to put bimself to so much 
trouble to rectify the institutions of this country. But, first, it may be as 
well to state that Messrs. Joseph and Charles Sturge are two of that odious 
class of creatures known in England as“ corn monopolists. They began 
business in the corn monopoly trade about ten years ago, with a very small 
capital, but, by riding half over England, and buying up all the corn 
they could lay their hands upon, monopolizing it on the largest scale 
which their means would allow, and then holding on to it as long as 
possible, they would at last sell it out to the poor white slaves of England 
at enormous prices, and thus obtain enormous profits. 

In this way these two “ corn monopolists ” have realised large fortanes. 
With the sufferings of the poor white labourers of England they have no 
sympathy ; all their tears and affections are reserved for the negros of this 
country. And, in furtherance of their impudent plan of disorganization and 
interference, this Joseph Sturge is now at Washington, using every means 
in his power to procure the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia. 
It was principally through his sinister influence that the division in the 
house of representatives the other day resulted in favour of the aboli- 
tionists ; and what lie may effect before he gets through with his schemes 
there it is impossible to say. 

Of course, as Charles Sturge says, his brother would oppose the mea- 
sure of the whigs relative to the sugar duties, because they know thet 
such a plan would be a relief to the suffering white population of England ; 
and because also, the whig ministry having introduced a bill to abolish the 
odious corn laws (so long and loudly demanded by the great body of the 
people of England), their monopoly in it would be broken up, and their 
occupation gone,” so far as relates to their grinding and oppressing 
the labouring white man. 

Let the Southern delegation in Congress look after this Sturge.—New 
York Herald. 

Joseph Sturge, an abolition agent to this country, who, we believe, 
either is or was a member of the British Parliament, has published a letter 
of which he is the bearer to the president of the United States, on the 
subject of the enormous iniquities of our slave system. In other words, 
a memorial to our chief magistrate to rescind the constitution of the United 
States; for, if the letter is not utterly senseless, that is the only sense 
in which it can be interpreted. It was written originally, we are gravely 
informed, to General Harrison, but will be presented to Mr. Tyler. We 
presume Mr. Tyler will treat the mission and its bearer with the contempt 
they merit. The letter itself purports to have been written by the vene- 
rable Thomas Clarkson, but, by whomsoever written or by whomsoever 
borne, it is a piece of impertinent impudence that ought to consign every 
body connected with it to the care of the door keeper, whenever they enter 
the presidential mansion. It is a gross and direct insult to the country, 
and should be so treated. 

It is a pretty time of day, sure enough, if these English gentry 
suppose they can be permitted to interfere in this way with the internal 
concerns of the country, and make the very executive hall the theatre of 
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their fathomless insolence, We recollect a good deal of the histery of this 
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Sturge. At some assemblage of abolitionism in England not long since, or in 
a letter to some body of the sort, he indulged himself in abuse and invective 
upon the people of the United States, only equalled by the burley black- 

ard O'Connell. A very proper person this to carry letters to our presi- 
dent, and deliver them in-person at Washington while Congress is in 
session. 

In time of war it was deemed necessary to send British subjects “ forty 
miles from tide water“ When, in a time of profound peace, an emissary 
comes among us intent on mischief infinitely more dangerous, it would be 
about as well to escort him “' forty miles towards tide water,” and tell him 
to go home and mind his own business. We do not recommend a suppli- 
mental kick or two, by way of reminding him of his manners hereafter, but 
it would be no inappropriate mode of teaching John Bull that he had 
better take care of his own slaves before he meddles with ours.— New York 
Enquirer. l 


— — —— —EäÜ—ä ee — e — ee — 


Intelligente from the United States. 


Orr news from the United States is unusually copious and in- 
teresting, and we shall devote to it as much space as more pressing 
matter will allow. 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 


Was held in New York, on the 11th of May. We give the following 
extracts from the report. i 


AND 


STATE OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE. 

Though the year has been one of comparative inaction, with reference 
to efforts in this country under direction of your committee, we can sin- 
cerely congratulate the society that the anti-slavery cause, both in Europe 
and this country, has been neither inactive nor stationary. In no former 
year has the general progress of the public mind towards the universal 
extinction of slavery been so extensive. The limits of an annual report 
will allow only a glance at some of the facts which illustrate this view of 
things. It will be seen that the prevailing bankruptcy and pecuniary em- 
barrassment which has go curtailed the resources of anti-slavery societies, 
has at the sume time been doing the work of those societies. By its long 
continuance, by the baffling of every effort for a retrieval of affairs, by the 
constant sinking of both governmental and individual credit deeper and 
deeper into a pit of which no well-informed man will affirm that wo have 
even yet touched the bottom, by spreading its calamities over the nation, 
in the midst of profound peace, and universal health, and overflowing plenty 
Sit is at length compelling a reluctant nation to look at the cause of its 
calamities. Should this cause operate a little longer, as it promises to do, 
it will do the work of a thousand anti-slavery lecturers, in convincing the 
people of the United States that they must speedily destroy slavery, or 
slavery will speedily destroy them. The other causes which have em- 
barrassed our organized anti-slavery operations have, in one way or an- 
other, been overruled for the advancement of the Anti-slavery cause; while 
there never has been a year in which every thing actually done for abolition 
has told with a better effect, than in that which is just past. 


THE LONDON CONVENTION. 

Oue of the most important of the great events of our cause the past 
year, is the holding of the General Convention of Abolitionists from 
various countries at London, in June last. The members of this committee, 
ata very early period, adopted a resolution in favour of such a meeting; 
but, in due respect to our brethren of the Londan committee, the calling of 
tho convention wag referred to their discretion, as the labour and responsi- 

Ua ur getting it up would devolve upon them. Nobly did they discharge 
the trust, and under their auspices there was convened such a body of 
philanthropists, from different countries, as the world has never seen 
assembled before. ‘Ihe result of their deliberations has already been widely 
communicated to the public, and ought to satisfy even the careless that 
the day is not distant, when the extinction of human slavery by peaceful 
means will be deemed n common interest of human nature. By the slave- 
holders of this country the World’s Convention has been viewed with 
deep dismay. From the manner in which it is constantly referred to by 
their governors, editors, aud members of congress, it is clear they think 
the convention a movement which they cannot but respect, however much 
they may hate its doings. ‘Ihe abolitionists of this country have generally 
approved the principles on which the convention proceeded, as well as the 
tone and spirit of its acts. Its attention was turned toa great variety of 
subjects, and a vast amount of highly important information was collected 
and diffused. ‘The utmost impartiality and singleness of purpose ruled in 
the convention, and the highest expectations of its friends were full 
realized, Among its most important acts, there were two measures which 
require a particular notice—the addresses to the different governments, and 
the resolutions with regard to the exercise of christian fellowship and com- 
munion towards slaveholders. The former is already preparing the way 
to bring the subject of emancipation into the diplomacy of all nations. The 
latter promises ere long to bring the power of Christianity to bear against 
the great stronghold which slavery has found in the churches. 

Impressed with a deep sense of the good achieved by the firat con- 
vention, the committee have deemed jt their duty to request the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to take measures for hold- 
ing anotber convention, on the sanie principles, in the summer of the 
year 1842. 

The report next adverts to the progress which has been made among 
the churches towards a definite determination in regard to the question of 
communion with slave-holders. The decided resolution adopted by the 
London convention, and sustained by many of the leading ministers of the 
Great Britain, such as Wardlaw, Cox, James, & o., has been followed by 
concurrent resolutions in a large number of individual churches, in both 
Countries. This form of operation has an advantage in being out of the 
contact of the larger ecclesiastical bodies, and therefore ikely to be 
acted upon under other considerations than those of expediency, and a 
temporizing spirit. Tbe committee believe the day is drawing on, when 
churches, ministers, and religious professors, who are guilty of slavehold- 
ing. and who refuse to renounce their sin after proper christian remon- 
strance, will be regarded in the same light as those who persevere against 

light in the sin of idol-worship, or any other kindred enormity. 


— 


POLITICAL EXCITEMENT. 

One of the most material incidents of the year, affecting the anti-slavery 
cause, has been the uncommon political excitement connected with the 
last presidential. election. As soon as it became apparent that the oppo- 
sition to the late administration was about to take an etlective attitude, 
the ever-vigilant stave rowrn was on the alert, to take care that the 
overshadowing interests of that “ detestable institution” should be well 
secured in case of a change of rulers. Having held uncontrolled sway 
under the “northern man with southern principles,” and gained all that 
he had to give, the most profound political skill was put in requisition 
to secure au equal subserviency, although differently manifested, under 
his successor, At the same time, it was almost equally necessary for 
the opposition to take such a course as should secure the support of 
the main body of northern abolitionists, who were either politically 
opposed to the administration, or had been sickened or driven from its 
ranks by its shameless subserviency to slavery, and its readiness to pros- 
trate justice, liberty, law, the constitution, the interest aud honour of the 
nation, and the union itself, if necessary, for the preservation of slavery. 
It deserves to be recorded among the remarkable triumphs of political 
finesse, that both of these schemes were signally successful; and the 
country has witnessed the strange spectacle of the great body of slave- 
holders and the great body of abolitionists zealously uniting for the eleva- 
tion of the same men, and shouting harmonious pœans at the election of 
Harrison and Tyler to the highest offices of the nation. That two parties 
so opposite in their views, with principles so conflicting and with antago- 
nist interests so paramount as they both professed theirs to be, could be 
both acting intelligently und consistently, is clearly impossible. Which 
party gained and which lost in this new compromise, is now no longer 
problematical. 

The committee looked on this tornado of party spirit, in which the inte- 
rests of truth, justice and humanity were lost sight of, with the deepest 
concern, and especially at seeing many who, by their public station, intel- 
lectual power, or zealous services, had become prominent in the anti- 
slavery ranks, either actively engaged to swell the torrent, or to counteract 
the efforts of those who were endeavouring to bring out tbe truth in 
regard to the state of affairs. ‘Though the great body of the abolitionists 
fell into the snare which slaveholders and their venal parasites had set, 
and for a time it seemed that the abolition cause had been laid aside and 
abandoned, yet the committee rejoice to record the fact that a tried and 
faithful baad were found in every one of the free states, who were not 
ashamed to proclaim themselves uncompromising abolitionists, who would 
not vote for a slaveholder for president, nor for the office which by con- 
tingency would make him president of the United States. Seven thou- 
sand voters, of a class yielding to no other equal number for virtue and 
intelligence and inflexible perseverance, refused to bow the knee to the 
Baal of slavery, but cast their votes directly against the further domina- 
tion of the slave power. Although they are in numbers but a handful, 
among more than two millions of citizens who gave their votes at the last 
election, yet we are sure that the slaveholder does not despise them. 
The fact that, in every place where the question has since been carried 
to the polls in local or state elections, the number of anti-slavery votes 
have increased two, four, and ten fold, shows that the northern politicians 
would be wiser not to affect too much contempt for this movement. 

One important result of the late campaign, has been to increase and 
strengthen the conviction among many of the most devoted and active 
abolitionists, that the conduct of politicians of all parties has driven the 
friends of liberty to the adoption of a systematic and independent political 
action. ‘The political power of slavery is one of its greatstrong holds, 


It might be difficult to decide which is most essential to its perpetuity, 


its standing in the church, or its control of the federal and state govern- 
ments. The constitution of the society forbids any actual participa- 
tion in the machinery of party political arrangements. But the committee 
would do injustice to their own convictions, were they not to say that they 
regard the general policy of independent auti-slavery nominations as having 
become a permanent and integral part of the great movements by which 
slavery is to be overthrown. 

With regard to the extent and degree to which this policy should be 
carried, the committee would not pretend to dictate for their fellow-citi- 
zens. But they trust the day will never come again, when professed 
abolitionists will allow themselves to unite with slaveholders in elevatin 
to office men who, they have reason to believe, will use their trust for the 
support of slavery, ‘Ihe slaveholders profess to constfue the support 
given by professed ubolitionists to pro-slavery candidates at the late 
election as a pledge of abandonment of the cause. Though we do not 
believe it was so intended by abolitionists, who yieided to the pressure of 
the times, yet we are satistied by the present condition of the cuuse, thas 
the future beneficial influence of such men upon the politics of this country 
will depend upon their future course in regard to the support of pro- 
slavery men for office. 

TEXAS. 

Among the instances of that wise providence which overrules the 
selfish measures of men for the furtherance of the benevolent designs of 
God, we may class the recent complete derangemont of the plans o four 
slaveholding politicians, in consequence of the recognition by Great Britain 
of the independeuce of Texas. With the act itself we havo no fellowship, 
satisfied as we are that it was brouglit about by the grossest mis-repre- 
sentations, operating upon the most sordid motives that ever influenced 
national diplomacy. But its effect has been, under all the circumstances in 
which it took place, to defeat for ever the great design of annoxing that 
territory to the American Union, for the creation of a sufficient number of 
slaveholding states to serve as a counterpoise to the political power and 

rowth of the free north-west. It has also opened Texas to an influx of 
free labourers, and of anti-slavery influence from Great Britain, which may 
in time change the character and the policy of the republic, and make the 
republic a strong-bold of Anglo-Saxon liberty—iustead of Anglo-Saxon 
slavery, as its founders intended. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

The London convention, with the subsequent labours of the late secre- 
taries of this society, has given a new impulse to the anti-slavery cause 
in Great Britain. While we have no idea that the government or people 
of Great Britain are actuated by considerations less exclusively selfish than 
those which govern the policy of our own or other countries, it is a matter 
of rejoicing that circumstances should have imposed upon such a nation 
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the necessity of carrying out certain magnificent undertakings in favour of 
liberty and humanity, at any cost that may be required. ‘The anti-slavery 
committee in London seems to be indefatigable in its labours, as well as 
singularly comprehensive in its views, and wise and energetic in its action. 
While it maintains a sleepless vigilance on behalf of the lately emanci- 
vated subjects of its own government, it turns a scrutinizing eye upon 
every country of the globe where slavery exists, and there appears a pos- 
sibility of commencing a movement for its extinction, Surely it required 
no ordinary measure of zeal and contidence, to undertake anti-slavery mis- 
sions, first to Egypt, und then to Spain, to investigate the abuses and 
cruelties of slavery in the mines of Brazil, and on the sugur plantations in 
the interior of the island of Cuba; to find and keep an open door of official 
intercourse with nearly every government of the civilised world, except the 
United States. So far from being wearied with the great labour, care, and 
expense connected with the holding of the general convention, they seem 
to be all the while gathering new strength and courage. Recently we have 
been favoured with the pleasure. of welcoming to our shores one of their 
fellow-labourers, himself a mainspring of their movements, who brings us 
the assurance that ihey are prepared for any new undertakings which the 
interests of the cause may seem to require. We cannot but hope that the 
visit of Joseph Sturge to this country may be the means of great good to 
the anti-slavery cause—that his single-hearted wisdom, his impartiality 
and upightness, and his habit of accomplishing what he undertakes, 
may be the means of giving a desirable impulse to the anti-slavery move- 
ment in this country. 

‘The labours of the British India Societv, of the African Civilization 
Society, of the India cotton cultivation, all affecting slavery, continue to 
attract interest, although they do not come within the compass of direct 
efforts for the single object of abolishing slavery. The increased activity 
of the lritish cruisers against the African slave-trade must cause great 
embarrassments to those engaged in this nefarious traffic ; but the greatest 
point gained in this respect, is in (he conviction recently expressed by the 
British secretary, Lord Palmerston, to a deputation who waited on him 
from the unti-slavery society, that no measures can be effectual for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade without the extinction of slavery itself. Let 
this convicuon become a settled maxim of the British government, and 
it will soon employ all the influence of its diplomatic intercourse with 
all nations to procure as decided and universal action against slavery, as it 
has already procured against the slave-trade. The king of Prussia, in his 
reply to the communication of the World's Convention, bas already 
declared bis desire to do all that lies in the power of bis government to 
remove so crying an outrage against the universal human race. 

MOVEMENTS OF 1HE FREE PEOPLE OF COLOUR, 

The intimate connexion of the condition of the people of colour who 
are nominally free with the question of slavery as it is presented in this 
country, has naturally devolved upon the anti-slavery societies the duty 
of watching for their interests, and of aiding, as far as practicable, their 
laudable efforts to rise to their proper place in the social scale. The past 
year has produced a new and most promising movement on their part, 
which the committee view as a pleasing proof that the proper spirit of en- 
terprise is Waking up in the bosoms of our disfranchised fellow-citizens, 
The elevation of men depends upon their own efforts, and it is a thing 
unheard of in history that those who are not actual slaves should gain an 
enlarcement of their civil rights without a determined movement among 
themselves. With this view, we rejoiced at the call for a state convention 
of tie iee citizens of colour in the state of New York. From the begin- 
Ming we felt it our duty to give this movement all the encouragement in 
our power. It seemed to us to be straining a point beyond reason, to 
allege the calling of a separate convention under such circumstances as a 
departure from anti-slavery principles in regard to the equal right of all 
classes of citizens. The result has surpassed the hopes of the most san- 
guine, ‘The doings of the convention, especially the address put forth to 
the people of colour, and to the inhabitants of the state, have had a most 
here H cial influence in opening the eyes of men to the intelligence and worth 
already gained by the disfranchised and oppressed class. So strong was 
the impression produced, that, when the agents appointed by the con- 
vention tv attend to their memorial with the legislature of the state, re- 
quested a public hearing before the judiciary committee, the request was 

romptly granted, and the committee was addressed for several evenings 
by citizens of colour, with an array of facts, a cogency of reasoning, and a 
pathos of appeal, that surprised even the most enlightened friend of the 
memorial. The report of the committee which followed, though brief, 
wns fully in favour of allowing the prayer for the restoration of the equal 
right of suitrige. There is some reason to fear that prejudice and party 
machinations may vet deen tlie measure, during the few remaining days 
of the session. But Gud Gelos them that help themselves,” and, if our 
fellow-citizens will perseve e on their present track, they must succeed in 
the end. 

We are happy to observe that measures are already in train for bolding 
similar conventions inthe states of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The chief 
object of both is to take into consideration the civil disabilities and res- 
trictions under which (hey labour, and to adopt lawful measures for obtaining 
their rights. 

In the same connexion it is proper to refer to the continued support of 
a valuable newspaper called the Coleured American, to the multiplication 
of literary and cther societies for the improvement of the younger 

eople of colour, and to the progress of temperance in the same class. 

While those whose interests wo plead are thus faithfully labouring to 
make themselves more valuable citizens, the events of the year have re- 
newed our early convictions that their present prosperity, as well as the 
general destiny of their class, requires them to consider this their native 
Band as their fixed abiding place. The wretched poverty and internal 
dissensions of the colony of Liberia, the plans for removing the inhabitants 
of Sierra Leone to the West Indies, the disastrous issue of the attempted 
emigration to Trinidad, all show the importance of a general and definitive 
understanding, by all parties, that the compulsory settlement of this 
country by the African race, with the cruel sufferings they have endured, 
and the immense labours they lave performed, have given them a right of 
continuance on the American soil, which God requires them to claim for 
themselves and their children, and from which he dics not intend they 
shall ever be driven. The sooner all parties make up their minds to 
act on this basis, with a wise cast for the welfare of posterity, the sooner 
will these tedious agititions be settled. In no other way can they be 
pu: to rest. 
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‘The report then adverts to the important disclosures of the late census 
in regard to the comparative growth and peaco of the slave and free 
states, the waste of life occasioned by the domestic slave-trade, to the 
increased regard for principles among the governments of the free states, 
to the noble stand taken by Governor Seward in his controversy with 
Virginia. It then proceeds :— 

All these things have at length begun to awaken tho slareholders to 
consider the subject of emancipation as a practical inquiry. Of this 
we have several specific proofs. 

1. The Hon, Mr. Cooper, member of congress from Georgia, in his 
speech in reply to Mr. Giddings, declared his intention of returning to his 
constituents, to lay the question before them for a decision at no distant 
day, whether they shall withdraw from the unicn, or set themselves to 
prepare for gradual emancipation. 

2. The Ilon. Mr. Walker, U.S. senator from Mississippi, in bis argu- 
ment before the supreme court, appeaied to that tribunal to sustain the 
right of Mississippi to protect herself against the overwhelming influx of 
slaves from the north, on the ground thut, otherwise, his state would be 
driven to the alternative of emancipation, as the only resource of self- 
preservation. 

3. The Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, in his argument on the other 
side of the same case, urged that, if it was not in the power of congress to 
protect northern states, in the right of disposing of their surplus slaves, 
they would have to emancipate to prevent being overrun with them, _ 

4. The rev. Richard Fuller, Baptist minister, Beaufort, South Carolins, 
in a letter to the Biblical Recorder, March 2nd, 1841, says, that,“ as the 
univer-al fecling at the north renders more than problematical a continue 
ance of this confederacy, if slavery continue ;” and, “ above all, as great 
abuses will be inevitable while the institution lasts, ought not patriots and 
christians throughout the land to mingle their counsels and their prayers, 
and seriously ask what can be dane? And he expresses the hope “ that 
a vast majority throughout the whole country may yet unite in suggesting 
and achieving some project, by which, at as moderate a price as possible, 
our slaves may be slowly freed and colonized—learing only a sufficient 
number to cultivate the soil as hired labourers Tow many are to be re- 
quired “ to caltivate the soil” of one-half the Union, and by what means 
they are to be kept in the condition of ‘hired labourers,” probably the 
gentleman has not fully settled in his own mind, nor how“ slowly ” those 
should be “ freed” who are left among us for this purpose. Leaving 
only a sufficient number to cultivate the soil,“ we have no objections 
against“ colonizing ” tLe rest, with their own consent, nor would we care 
how slowly“ those are freed, provided the others are bond fide, and at once 
placed in the condition and protected in the rights of * hired labourers.” 

5. he recent discussions in the legislature of Kentucky have settled 
the policy of that state in favour of the extermination, rather than the ex- 
tension of slavery ; and the leading papers of both parties admit, that, 
whenever the question comes before the people, the great majority will be 
in favour of abolition, The numerous and burdensome absurdities of the 
state canstitution cannot be borne much tonger, and, whenever its re- 
vision is undertaken, the people will have the power to act on the subject 
of slavery. 

Tne Resorutioxs adopted at the meeting were as follows :— 

© Resolved, That the defence which slavelolders have offered of their 
right to hold their fellow-men as property, so far from shaking our faith in 
the doctrine of immediate abolition, has only confirmed us ia the belief, 
that their system of slavery bas a tendency to blunt the noblest sympathies 
of their hearts. 

Resolved, That, under a government like ours, the idea that christians 
and philanthropists have notbing to do with politics is pernicious ; that, inas- 
much as slavery is not only a moral evil, but the greatest political evil of our 
country, and only to be abolished by political action ; and as each individual 
voter possesses political power in the proportion of one to the whole num- 
ber, all sincere and enlightened abolitionists must feel it to be their duty to 
use their votes for the overthrow of slavery—as an object paramount in 
importance to all other political questions. 

Resolved, That the wonderful providence of God displayed in the 
history of the Mendi Africans of the Amistad ; in their rescue from Spanish 
slave traders ; in wafting them to this land ; in the circumstances attend- 
ing their condition and various trials; in the righteous decision of the 
supreme conrt of the country, triumphing over an executive conspiracy of 
unparalleled atrocity, and in the opening vision of mercy to Africa through 
these humble instruments, must inspire the heart of the christian with derout 
gratitude, and give new courage to all the friends of human liberty. 

“ Resolved, That the action of his Excellency the governor of this state 
in the existing controversy between Virginia and New York, has the appro- 
bation of this meeting, and does equal honour to this great state, and to the 
chief magistrate who presides over it. 

“ Resolved, That this society cordially approves the principles on which 
the general Anti-slavery Convention in London was organized, and the 
spirit with which its proceedings were conducted; that we rejoice in the 
great advantage which bus already resulted to our cause from its acts, and 
in the belief that consequences of still greater value are to follow, and that 
we recommend to the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, to whom 
the subject was referred by the Convention, to call another Convention on 
the same principles in the year 1842. 

„Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the churches and christian 
societies of every name the duty of bearing decided testimony against the 
abomination of slavery, by retusing the privileges of membership and com- 
muniou to all who are guilty of that sin, or who justify the practice, until 
they give evidence of repentance, and also to bear decided testimony against 
the sinful prejudiée against colour.“ 

We add from the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, the fol- 
lowing editorial remarks :— 

In reviewing the events of the past year—and the part we bave been 
permitted to take in carrying forward the great cause of emancipauion— 
we have much to inspire us with gratitude to God, and to fill us with hope 
that the same gracions being will continue to smile upon the cause so dear 
tohim. The seed that bas been so bountifully sown by abolitionists is 
Springing up in all directions, and all not blinded by prejudice must 26e 
that a glorious harvest will be the result. Abolitionists have not been 
the cause of it,“ say some, nor shall they have the credit of it.” We 
will not dispute this point, nor do we desire that abolitionists Lave the 
credit of what God has effected, and is effecting, through their insiru- 
mentality, To Him be all tbe glory. 
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We have much to encourage us with regard to the future. The attention 
of the whole nation is now awake to the anti-slavery question. It is dis- 
cussed in legislative halle—in courts of justice—in periodicals—in steam- 
boets—in railroad cars in churchee—everywhere. Now is the timo, then, 
for abolitionists to press forward, diffusing intelligence, scattering publica- 
tions, and arousing the nation to increased action. The executive com- 
mittee of the American and F Anti-slavery Society are determined, 
with united energy, to do all they, can to fulfil the trusts committed to them. 
It is their intention to scatter publications—to urge on the churches Bon- 
communion with slavéholderse—to urge on the people, and especially aboli- 
tionists, consistent political action—to invoke the legislatures of free 
states to expunge from their statute books every vestige of slavery—to u 
the congress of the United States to do all they can constitutionally for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, and the extinction of slavery—to labour 
for their coloured brethren, that they may enjoy all the rights which other 
citizens enjoy—end to make preperations for the general convention to be 
held in London the ensuing year. For the accomplishment of these objects, 
and others that may occur, the committee are in want of funds; and they 
urgently appeal to their brethren to furnish them with the pecuniary means 
to carry forward the trusts committed to them, while they ask the prayers 
of the devout that the blessing of Almighty God may attend their labours. 


NATIONAL NOMINATING CONVENTION. 


A new body under this title met at New York, on the 12th of May. 
It consisted of 141 delegates, from eleven states ; and it was their object 
to consider and act upon the propriety of then nominating presidential 
candidates for the election of 1844. After ballots which were decided by 
ven arge majorities, it was resolved unanimously, 

t James G. Birney, of New York, as candidate for the Presidency, 
and Thomas Morris, of Ohio, as candidate for the office-of Vice Presidency, 
be unanimously and cordially supported at the election of 1844, and re- 
commended to the support and confidence of the people of the United 
Stutes as the worthy representatives of the just principle of liberty, and 
5 the highest honours that can he bestowed by a people wishing to 

ree. . 
The following resolutions also were adopted :— 
That tbe friends of liberty throughout the nation be requested to nomi- 
nate and to vote for Township, County, and all other officers, favourable to 
the immediate abolition of slavery. 


Tbat duty, 5 and humanity, call apon all Americans to unite 
heartily and fully in the effort to remove all oppressive laws, and to es- 


3 we rights and the impartial administration of justice throughout 
is land. 

That the thanks of the liberty party, and of the people of the United 
States, are due to Joshua Leavitt, for his memorial, accompanied with 
appropriate statistical tables, to the 22nd congress, praying the adoption of 
measures to secure an equitable and adequate market for American wheat. 

That this convention recommend to our friends throughout the country 
to wend in their memorials to the congress now about to assemble, to 
abolish slavery in the district of Columbia, and the inter-state slave-trade. 

That the president of the United States be respectfully requested to 
liberate his slaves, and that the presentation of tbis request be referred to 
the discretion of Alvan Stewart, Samuel Webb, and Benjamin Shaw. 

The convention then adopted a plan of organization for the Liberty 
Party (for so the new party is to be called), and resolved to meet again in 
two years. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING. 


On Thursday evening of last week, the members of the Society of Friends 
(orthodox) assembled in this city at their annual meeting, met at their 
meeting house in Orchard street, to listen to the statements of John 
Candler, of England, lately returned from a visit to the West India islands, 
as to the results of emancipation in those islands, and also of our esteemed 
friend, Joseph Sturge, in reference to the general subject of emancipation 
throughout the world. 

The meeting was largely attended. The successful and happy results of 
the immediate emancipation of the slaves in the colonies, as detailed by 
John Candler, were calculated to strengthen the conviction that to do 
justice is always expedient. Joseph Sturge gave a history of the pr 
of the anti-slavery cause in Great Britain from the time of the old abolition 
society, of which Thomas Clarkson was a member, and of which he is sole 
survivor. He also glanced at the state of the cause in other quarters of the 

lobe, at the efforts for East India bmancipation, and at late movements 
in France, Brazil, and Spain, in favour of emancipation ; concluding with a 
most affecting appeal to the members of his religious society to omit no 
right opportunity for pleading for the slave, and for hastening the day of 
his deliverance.—A. & F. Reporter. 


ABOLITIONISM IN KENTUCKY. 


Ir the signs of the times do not deceive us, the time is come when the 
people of Kentucky should call a convention, and change their fundamental 
aw. The slaveholder must prepare bimself to give up his slaves. We 
have not read a speech made in the Kentuck 1 against the re- 
peal of the act of 1833, which does not abound with maledictions upon the 
evils of slavery. If these gentlemen are representatives of their consti- 
tuents’ feelings, Kentucky is at length ripe for harvest. Let the abolition- 
ists of the north rejoice ! 

There is but one hope for the slave-holder left. It is, either that those 
who are now clothed with power are ignorant of the real feelings and 
5 the people, or that, knowing them, they regard them not. If 

e present members of the General Assembly truly represent the popular 
feeling upon this subject, it is useless for us in Fayette to keep up the 
hopeless and unprofitable struggle. Kentucky would this day abolish 
slavery, if a convention were called. Let not the slave-holder repose in 
the soft delusion that this convention will not be called. There are keen 
minds and ardent spirits, in and out of the state, who watch with sleepless 
vigilance these legislative indications. 

Is it not better for the slave-holder to risk the convention now? Is it 
not better that he be freed from suspense? If bis property is to be taken 
from him, is it not better thet he should know it, and make bis arrange- 
‘ments accordingly ? Is it not better that this fierce controversy, in and 
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out of the legislature, with regard to the moral and political sin of slavery, 
be brought to an end, either by its final abolition, or by fixing it upon the 
immovable basis of constitutional law ? These are grave questions, and it 
becomes us to look well to them.— Danville ( Ky. ) Rep. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


Taz Guiana papers contain the address of the emigration agent 
for this colony to the “free African labourers.” We extract the 
rincipal part of this document. It seems that the agents for 
amaica and Trinidad have issued addresses also; but we do not 
find a copy of either in the papers from those colonies. 


NOTICE TO BMIGRANTS FOR DEMERARA. 


Her gracious Majesty the Queen, having by her principal secretary of 
state for the colonies of Great Britain authorized the emigration of tree 
African labourers to Demerara, where they will be landed unrestricted, 
and they are at liberty at once to hire themselves to the highest bidder. 

In that “ magnificent province” they will receive great wages, and 
excellent provisions. 

Should they not immediately procure other offers, I hereby guarantee 
them the following rate of wages. . 

“ Tariff of wages — 83 Spanish dollars per month, with comfortable 
lodgings, and a sufficient extent of garden ground, medical attendance 
and medicine. ; 

Tariff of labour for the above wages seven and & half hours per day. 

Or, in lieu of the above wages, I will guarantee them at their option, 

54 Spanish dollars per month. 
14 Pints of Rice per week, 
34lbs of salt fish or pork. i 

A small gratuity of rum, tobacco, and pipes, with a comfortable lodg- 
ing, and sufficient garden ground, medical attendance, and medicine 

You will clearly understand, free African labourers, that this scale o- 
wages is binding upon me and my constituents, but not on the emigrant f 
aa Wie arrival at Demerara (British Guiana), he is immediately to be at 
liberty to dispose of his labour to the highest bidder. They will in fact 
be transferred to the appropriation and disposal of his Excellency the 
governor of Demerara. ; 

Liberated African labourers, free settlers and others—I act, and will 
always act, with rectitude—honestly, and with honesty of purpose towards 
you. We hold out no delusive hopes, nor expectations, nor offer extra- 
vagant wages that cannot be realized. My friends, the respectable and 
opulent proprietors and other colonists at Demerara would scorn such a 
mode of proceeding; we offer you high and regular wages, for limited 
and reasonable hours of Jabour. 

In periods of scarcity of labour Plata may gain half a Spanish dollar per 
diem, as stated in the Trinidad address, or three to four shillings by piece 
work, as offered in the Jamaica address. 

I again repeat, you can offer your labour, on landing at Demerara, to 
the highest bidder perfectly unrestricted; but I guarantee to you the 
aforesaid scale of wages and provisions, with lodging and garden ground, 
medical attendance, &c., for your labour of seven and half hours, the 
time of labour being ten hours in Sierra Leone. 


ARRIVAL of ĪMMIGRANTS AT DEMERARA. 

Yesterday arrived the Superior, a fine barque, from Sierra Leone, 
bringing 202 Kroomen and freemen. She had a good middle passage, 
during which not a single death occurred. The immigrants, who are 
able-bodied people, landed in high glee. About forty are women. They 
are furnished at the expense of the colony with lodging and every 
necessary, until they procure suitable employment. At first, probably until 
they become seasoned to the climate, it will be prudent for them to confine 
themselves to the lighter descriptions of work. There will be no inden- 
turing of any kind. ‘The people land here at the expense of the colony, 
and no private individual whatsoever will have a title to deprive them of 
their chance of the run of the wages market, whatzver it may be. The 
only limit to their acquisition of money will be that which bounds their 
strength, diligence, or skill. 

Under the Immigration Ordinance, 30 dollars a-head is the maximum 
premium allowable to parties introducing immigrants, Thus the spirited 
London gentlemen who chartered the Superior are entitled to 6060 
dollars out of the public chest. This will be-paid out without stint or 
grumble, if, indeed, it has not been paid already. We understand, how- 
ever, that the London gentlemen calculated upon £2000 sterling. 
That the colony will make up the difference we cannot with certainty 
pronounce, although the energy and judgment of the applicants entitle 
them to every consideration, 

One circumstance is calculated to prove a drawback on the satisfac- 
tion natural to the occasion. The colony, in ignorance of the intended 
voyage of the Superior, chartered at large expense a vessel called the 
Herald, which, it now turns out, has left Sierra Leone without a single 
immigrant, her lay-days having expired. There was mismanagement 
here.—Guiana Times. 

ArrivaL or Immiorants at Trinipap.— The Barque Elisabeth 
and Jane, twenty-eight days from Sierra Leone, came into harbour 
yesterday, with 181 immigrants on board. 

The arrival of this vessel was looked forward to with some anxiety; for, 
although our merchants in England had incurred very considerable expense 
and responsibility for the purpose of sending out the vessel, her success in 
the enterprize upon which she was sent was still problematical. She 
has, however, been successful, not only in obtaining, but bringing over 
the number above stated, in safety and health, 2 

The Elizabeth and Jane being the first vessel which arrived at Sierra 
Leone in search of immigrants, some difficulty was experienced in making 
the people comprehend the nature of the step proposed to them. Some 
suspicion also, most probably lurked in their minds, that there might 
be a snare laid for them ; but, with the assistance of the public authorities, 
all difficulties were cleared up, and then came a competition to obtain a 
passage. 

The complement of men for which the vessel was licensed, was not 
only made up at once, but might have been quadrupled, and there is no 
question now but that the first wave of African Emigration to the West 
Indies has broken upon the shores of Trinidad. Who shall name the 
number or size of those which may follow ?—Trinidad Standard. 
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EEE re rear oe en — 


THE GLADSTONE SLAVE-TRADE. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sin, —In March last I addressed you a letter, in which I called public 
attention to the fact, that John Gladstone, Esq., the father of the member 
for Newark, and of the late member for Walsall, had sold his celebrated 
estate, Vreed-en-Hoop, in Demerara, for an enormous sum (£3,000) and 
the Coolies that were upon it for the additional sum of £2000. I made 
this statement on the authority of the Hon. H. E. F. Young, the govern- 
ment secretary of British Guiana. I then gave it as my opinion that such 
sale was illegal ; and 1 ventured to call the attention of the home govern- 
ment to the fact, that it might interpose the authority of the Jaw for their 
deliverance from bondage. In the papers which have recently been pre- 
sented to both houses of parliament, by her Majesty's command, the thts 
of the case are brought to Jight, and I am happy in being able to state, that 
both Governer Light, and Lord John Russell, have not allowed the trans- 
action to pass without scrutiny ; although I deeply regret to say, their 
notice of it has been without advantage to the poor Coolies. 

In a despatch from Governor Light to Lord Jobn Russell, dated 13th 
November, 1840, he says, Plantation Vreed-en-Hoop, belonging to Mr. 
Gladstone, was sold a short time ago, but the services of the Coolies 
he had located there, were not included in the sale. Mr. Gladstone has 
since sold his other estates in this colony, to one of which be has trans- 
ferred the services of the Coolies. Ilariug reason to believe that it 
would neither be advantageous to their health or comfort, if this 
transfer were to be enforced without tie consent of the Coolies, 
J desired the annexed minute to be sent to the crown lawyers, 
for their consideration and report.” The minute embraced two points: 
whether, if a transfer took place, it must not be to an estate belong- 
ing to the importer ; and secondly, whether the consent of the Coolies was 
not indispensable to the legality of their transfer. ‘Ibe crown officers gave 
it as their opinion, that “ tLe consent of the Coolie is indispensably neces- 
sary to his transfer, thus proving that, so far as Mr. Gladstone was con- 
cerned, he had forfeited all claim to the services of the Coolies by the sale 
of Vreed-en-Hoop, and tbat he bad no right whatever to stipulate for their 
services to any third party. In another despatch, dated the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1840, Governor Jight says, This mail has brought out an agreement 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Smith, by which the latter, in the name 
of his brother, bas paid an additional £4000 sterling, for the services of the 
Coolies at Vreed-en-IIoop to Mr. Gladstone.“ ‘The attention of Lord John 
Russell having been thus directed to the subject. we tind, in a despatch 
which be addressed to Governor Light, dated 13th February, 1841, that 
be had submitted the case to Her Majesty’s attorney and solicitor-general, 
who fully confirmed the opinion of the crown officers of British Guiana, 
and who stated that“ such transactions, certainly, have very much the 
aspect of a sale of the services of the Coolies, as if they were slaves for a 
limited time, and must be hable to great abuse.” His lordship very signi- 
ficantly added, “ I have to observe that such a transaction as the one in 
question will make her Majesty's government insist more strongly on the 
maintenance of the order in council, which forbids contracts of service for 
more than one year.” 

On receipt of the despatch of Governor nee Lord Jobn Russell 
entered into correspondence with Mr. Gladstone on the subject, 

and elicited the following account of the matter from that worthy 
` personase:—‘ The Coolies in question were in the spring of 1838 
locatedon Vreed-en-hoop, then my property. In 1839, I frunsmifted the 
estate to my sons, wilh their services, when, with their consent, they remained 
on the same terms of remuneration. In September last, they sold the eslile 

.. . under the stipulation, that I retained the power to remove these 
people to two other estates, should I find it necessary to do so, or their 
desing it. After the sale i entered into an agreement with the purchaser 
to transfer the services of the Coolies to him, on condition that they were 
willing to remain with him for the remaining term of their agreement with 
me, which will expire in January 1843, two years hence; he enguging to 
supply them in all respects with food, clothing, lodging, medical attend- 
ance, &c., and employ them in the same manner as l had, and paying 
them the same wages as stipulated for in their agreement with me—with 
the exception, that I was to remain subject to my engagement, that when 
their engagements expired, I would provide and send out a suitable vessel, 
properly fitted, to carry them back to Calcutta, free of all expense of any 
description in consideration of £2200 in four instalments, at intervals of 
six months; but should they prefer being removed, then this agreement is 
to be cancelled. I think it right to mention,” he added, “ that since m 
sons sold the estate in question, I have sold another ( Vreedestein) on which 
a part of my Coolies were located, on condition that, provided tbey 
remained on the estate, the purchasers were to provide for and pay 
them in all respects as stipulated in my agreement with them, and relieve 
me from the expense of sending them back to Calcutta, I remaining bound 
to the people to do so ; in consequence I receive no consideration for their 
services, should they remain with them.” 

In this letter, Mr. Gladstone informs us, that he transferred Vreed-en- 
Hoop to his sons in 1839; from that time, therefore, his interest in the 
estate ceased, and the sons were the legal proprietors ; and from that time 
the Coolies were legally released from their engagements. Mr. Glad- 
stons had clearly no right to transfer them with the estate to his sons. Yet 
these sons and Mr. William Ewart Gladstone (who would give the state 
a conscience) among them, have enjoyed the fruit of their labour up to 
the period of the sale of the property in September 1840, without com- 
punction. Like father, like sons! 

It is curious to observe the phraseology of Mr. Gladstone’s letter. IIe 
transferred the estate and the services of the Coolies, to bia sons in 1839. 
In 1840, they sell the estate, and he sells the Coolies, or transfers their ser- 
vices for a money consideration, which is the same thing in point of fact; 
but why this was done does not appear, though it were not difficult to give the 
reason. He had no legal right to transfer their services to his sons, or to any 
one else; and when he says they were transferred with the Coolies’ own con- 
sent, there is not a tittle of evidence adduced to prove it: on the contrary, 
if we may believe the stipendiary justice, Mr, J. O. L. Mure, they were 
entirely ignorant that they had been transferred at all. In an address which 
he delivered to the Coolies on Vreed-en-boop in explanation of the sale 
which had taken place, he said, You know that Vreed-en-hoop has been 
sold to Dr. Smith and his brother; but, perhaps, you do not know that 
Mr. Gladstone parted with Vreed-en-boop twelye months before to his sons. 


You have, therefore, for the last year been employed in tho service, not of 
Mr. Gladstone, but of his sons, and wilihout asking your consent, I 
was not aware of this till lately.” This ends the first part of the 
proceedings, 

On the 15th March, 1841, Governor Light again wrote Lord John 
Russell, about the Coolies, to the following effect, which brings us 
to the second stage in the proceedings: — Mr. Gladstone was the 
possessor of severul estates in this province, transferred privately, I 
understand, some twelve montbs ago, to his sons, but afterwards sold 
in his name to individuals hefe. The first estate sold, named Vreed- 
en-hoop, bad between fifty and sixty Coolies, located on it, who were 
offered to the purchasers, Mr. Smith, and bis brother, the colonial 
surgeon, on condition of paying £2200 for their services. and £1800 for 
their keep, with the infimalion of an intention on the part of Mr. 
Gladstone, to offer the Coolies for public competition by sale, if the terms 
were not agreed to. Dr. Smith, referred to by bis brother in England, 
on examining the condilion of the Coolies, did not find them in the effective 
condition represented ; and, moreover, the lawfulness of the transfer, 
without the consent of the Coolies, being doubtful, he would not confirm 
the contract. In the meantime, Mr. Gladstone disposed of his remain- 
ing estates, and thus virtually broke his contract with the Coolies. It 
hecame important to secure them from losing their claim on Mr. Glad- 
stone for passage back to Calcutta, and I directed the crown lawyers to 
state their opinion. Their view was different from my own. They con- 
sidered that, Mr. Gladstone having sold his estates, the Coolies were so 
far relieved from their identures that they could claim an immediate 
passage back to Calcutta; but, if they remained in the colony not subject 
to transfer, their claim to free passage from Mr. Gladstone would be 
lost. Some weeks passed in communications on the subject, and I made 
the attorney-general responsible for the final arrangements in the 
interests of the Coolies.” 

The negotiation with Mr. Smith for the sale of the Coolies having 
failed, it appears Mr. Gladstone then transferred them to his old attor- 
nev, Mr. Stuart, as the following communication from that person 
clearly shows. In a letter addressed to Mr. Mure, dated 22nd February, 
1841, he says: —“ I have to inform you, that I am about to remove the 
Indian Jabourers to either Wales or Vreedestein, whichever you think 
most eligible, and I have to request your sanction for their removal, on 
the ist of March next, to either of those properties.” The magistrate, 
thus appealed to, sought instructions from the executive, as Mr. Stuart 
now seems determined to bring the matter to an issue.“ The law offi- 
cers had previously declared that Mr. Gladstone's contract with the 
Coolies was vitiated by the transfer of Vreed-en-Hoop to his sons, that 
they might therefore relieve themselves from their engagements,” that 
they were “ entitled to demand a free passage back” to India, and that, 
in case of refusal on the part of the agent of Mr. Glaistone, they will 
have recourse upon him by actions at law.” This important information, 
so nearly affecting the rights of the Coolies, was not imparted to them by 
Mr. Mure, as be had“ been instructed to avoid any communication whi 
was likely to cause excitement,” and they were consequently kept in 
ignorance, till Mr. Stuart brought matters to an issue.“ 

What instructions Mr. Mure received from Governor Light 
does not appear; but we find in a communication of his to the 
executive, dated the 9th March, 1841, that he had addressed the 
Coolies, and that they were content to remain in the colony until 
1843, as the serfs of Mr. Gladstone, to secure their return to India 
at that period. ‘The means by which they were brought to this 
conclusion were as follows. After Mr. Mure stated to them that their 
indentures were vitiated, by the transfer of Vreed-en-Hoop to the 
younger Gladstones; that he was prepared to cancel the indentures of 
any who wished it, and that then they could demand a free passage back 
to India; that, if Mr. Gladstone refused to give them such passage, the 
law officers think you can force him to give the passage by action at law; 
be added,“ these lawyers say, that, if you do not ask to go back soon, 
you will lose your right to a free passage, except by remaining in the 
service of Mr. Gladstone.“ He then observed, ‘‘ would not advise any 
of you to demand a passage just now ; for, if Mr. Gladstone refuses you, 
you can only have recourse by actions at law, and these will be attended 
with delay, expense, and some uncertainty. i cannot, said he,“ under- 
take to give you a free passage at the public expense, in the event of a 
recovrse to law being unsuccessful.” In conclusion, he warned them not 
to engage as Jabourers with other persons in the colony, unless they were 
“ determined not to return to India.“ Whereupon Mr. Stuart, who was 
present, stated that, as agent for Mr. Gladstone, he promised a free 
passage back to India to any who might continue to work for the benefit 
of Mr. Gladstone till the termination of the indentures, but he would not 
give a passage to any who might refuse to adhere to their contract, or refuse 
to go to Wales or Vreedestein.” Thus the only alternatives left these poor 
creatures were starvation, or the abandonment of the hope of ever regain- 
ing their native land, or submission to the will of Mr. Gladstone. Slaves 
they were, and slaves they remain. 

The correspondence jn this latter affair, as well as the former, was 
submitted by Lord John Russell to Mr. Gladstone, who, in his reply 
attempted to evade the responsibility connected therewith, on the plea 
that he was not a party to it; and, reiterating the statement of his 
former letter, and denying that he intended “ to offer the Coolies for sale 
by public competition,” concludes by observing—“ the offer I made of 
the Coolies (to Mr. Smith) did not stipulate that the people were to be 
in the effective state described by the governor, but stated them simply 
to be labourers.” : 

Now, when it is borne in mind that these unfortunate Coolies were 
entrapped into their engagements with Mr. Gladstone by the agents 
employed by him in Calcutta; that their indentures covered a period of 
five years on a very moderate supply of food, &c., with the scanty wages 
of from three to five rupees per month, subject to deductions for absent 
and sick days; that the indentures became void, in the first instance, by 
the frauds practised on the Coolies in Calcutta—secondly by the cruelties 
practised on them after they reached the colony—and thirdly by the 
transfer of the estate to which they were attached, to the sons of Mr. 
Gladstone ; I feel surprised that their indentures were not cancelled; 
and the necessary measures taken by Governor Light to enforce their 
claim to be sent to their native land. What course the government may 
have taken I know not, though I hope it will be found that Lord John 
Russell has done his duty towards these poor and defenceless strangers. 
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In order to prevent a misconception that the Coolies, on the expiring 
of their indentures, were to be sent to India free of expense, I beg to 
state that it was the common practice, on the estates where the Coolies 
were located, to deduct a 1 of their wages monthly to form a 
fund for that purpose. The legality of this practice I questioned when 
I was in the colony, but nothing was done to prevent its continuance. 

In conclusion, I beg to state, that the number of Coolies reported to 
have been shipped at Calcutta for British Guiana, in the early part of 
the year 1838, was 437, but only 334 were alive on the lst March 1841, 
including the children born in the interval! So much for Coolie emigra- 
tion to British Guiana. 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 


London, 10th July, 1841. 


Joun Scope. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


SLAVERY IN PENANG, 

InPenang, or Prince of Wales’s Island, tbere are said to be about 3000 
slaves (Peggs's East India Slavery, p. 84) ; and it is evident, from an in- 
spection of official papers, that an active slave-trade has been carried on for 

purpose of recruiting their numbers. To the Rev. Mr. Boucho, Mis. 
Apos., we are indebted for denouncing this traffic to the government in 
1828, when Le drew the attention of the resident councillor, Mr. Ibbetson, 
to the fact, that a Chinese junk, from the west coast of Sumatra, had im- 
rted into the island not les than eighty captives from Pulo Nias,” who 
ad heen “ sold to different Chinese ;” and that a few of the young girls 
had been seen in the houses, ‘‘ entertained by some Chinese for the pur- 
pore of prostitution.” ( Par. Pap. 138, 1839, p. 223). This communication 
ed to the discovery of three other junks, which had arrived between the 
ist of May and the 19th of June, 1828, having on board nineteen slaves 
(Ibid. 224), sixteen of whom were recovered after they had been sold ( Ibid 
225). Orders were given by the government for the prosecution of the 
offenders. It appears that the original cargoes of these junks consisted of 
** 100 persons, most of whom were afterwards landed and disposed of 
at different Malayan ports“ (Ibid. p. 227). The Chinese engaged in 
the odious traffic belong to Penang, a | were consequently Bri'ish subjects. 

On application by the president and resident councillor at Penang to the 
admiral on the station, to adopt measures best calculated to put an end to 
these illegal traffickings,” he replied, that he regretted to find that his power 
was too circumscribed to be made available in any way that could tend 
to the attainment of so desirable an object (Ibid. pp. 232, 233). 

The result of the trial of the Chinese slave-traders is not given in the 
official papers. 

In 1830, we learn by a minute recorded by the president (Mr. Fullerton) 
* that the practice of importing slave debtors clandestinely still continues; 
that persons so imported are procured by Nakodhas of Prahus, and other 
native vessels from the adjacent islands, mostly from Bali; that they are 
procured exactly in the same manner as regular slaves, by purchase-money, 
or pee in barter ;. that they are frequently the sae taken by pirates; 
and that they are imported, to all intents and purposes, as articles of 
trade” (Ibid, p. 238). 

The president finds a “ few redeeming qualities,” besides the argument 
which may be drawn from the long-established custom and usage of these 
countries, in favour of slavery in Penang. He observes, ‘‘ the slavery or 
service is entirely domestic, and not partaking ef the severe labour exacted 
from the slaves of our West India colonies.” But be adds, “ the propor- 
tion between the sexes in this settlement, according to the last census was, 

es , females , (numbers not given), and the small 
number of the latter has always been considered one great cause of crime. 
lau emagration of females from China is not allowed; from India 
it is repugnant to Hindoo ideas; of indigenous Malays the proportion 
between the sexes is nearly equal. It is only, therefore, from females 
imported under the present system that the population can arise out 
of the progressive addition of new settlers ; and it will be recollected, that 
the female slaves imported into Penang from Pulo Nias, before the operation 
of the slave-laws, are the mothers of the whole indigenous population of 
Prince of Wales’ Island. I mention these circumstances,” said the president, 
Las forming part of the subject, but by no means to urge them as arguments 
in favour of the continuance of a practice in which evil so far predominates ; 
for giving all weight to the above consideration, it must be admitted also 
that the practice of female slave-dealing is liable to, and often attended 
with, circumstances of depravity, that far outweigh the advantages on tho 
other side. Setting aside all considerations of Jocal policy, we are, no 
doubt, bound by every obligation, legal as well as moral, to put down a 
. which, however conducted in form, is, in reality, slave- dealing for- 
idden by law, and the continuance of which must carry with it a con- 
tinuation of all the horrors induced by it in other places, as exemplified in 
the‘case of African slave-dealing, the encouragement to wars for the pur- 
ose of making captives for sale, and, in these seas, evén the piracies which 
at encourages, slaves being often the principal object in view. When the 
habit is inveterate, and in a place like Singapore affording the best market for 
slaves as well as every other saleable article, the suppression will not be an 
easy matter, and much evasion, particularly by Chinese, will probably take 
place, notwithstanding all our endeavours to suppress it.“ The president 
then recommends that the practice of slave-trading be forbidden, that the 
registrar of imports and exports should report suspicious cases; but adds, 
When. so little actual control is exercised over the trade, there being no 
custom-house at these ports, I know of no other measures that can be taken 
to repress the practice“ (Ibid. p. 230). 
In reference to the unfortunate and wretched beings who had been 
illicitly imported into Penang, Mr. Fullerton observes :—‘ There can- 
not be a doubt that all so situated are ipse facto fre... .. . but 
it must be here considered, he remarks, that, although many be 
detained against their consent, and even ill-treated, that many are 
also satisfied with their situation, and therefore, any direct inter- 
position by the vo ernment would be objectionable !’' (Ibid. p. 239). We 
uote no farthe: ut merely observe, that this gentleman urges a variety 
f arguments in tavour of letting matters alone, and concludes his long 
rticle with these remarkable words :—‘‘ When called upon, we do 
all that can reasonably be done for the amelioration of the habits 
of our people, and their gradual advancement in the scale of civilization!” 
(Ibid. p. 239). 


Before we close this brief notice of slavery and the slave trade in 
Penang and Singapore, we feel it to be our duty to ads ert to one fact, which 
illustrates the spirit which too frequently pervades the government of 
the distant possessions of this country; and how little of warm and 
hearty co-operation may be expected from the resident functionaries, in 
correcting the grossest abuses which exist, und in putting down prac- 
tices which are not less inhuman than they are illegal, It appears that 
in Malacca there had been established a paper, entitled the Malacca 
Observer, and in Singapore another called the Singapore Chronicle. 
Both of these publications issued from the mission press. The editor of 
the former felt it to be his duty to animadvert strongly on the exist- 
ence of slavery in Malacca; this was construed into a great offence, by 
the local government, on the representation of the slave-holders, and he 
was obliged to discontinue it. The columns of the Singapote Chro- 
nicle were, however, open to him; and through that medium he con- 
tinued his attack on the evil, but was not long permitted to do so, for, 
in a despatch of Mr. Secretary Patullo, Malacca, to the resident councillor 
at Singapore, the Hon. K. Murchiston, dated 20th of November, 1229, 
we find, that he was directed to desire that no observations bearing on 
the question of local slavery at Malacca, be fur the present permitted to 
appear in the Singapore Chronicle (Ibid. p. 234). Besides which a 
communication was made on the same day by the same gentleman to the 
managing school committee to the following effect :—‘‘ The attention of 
the honourable the Governor in Council has been called to a publication 
in the Singapore Chronicle, signed“ The late Editor of the Malacca 
Observer, adverting in a most improper and offensive style on the dis- 
cussions on the slave question, which have lately created so much interest 
in this settlement. It is known that the person, signing himself as 
above, is employed as schoolmaster at Malacca, under your superintend- 
ence, and paid by means of the monthly allowance granted by govern- 
ment for schools. I am, therefore, directed to call your particular atten- 
tion to this point, and to acquaiot you, that should any future publication 
adverting to slavery, and emanating from the same person, appear here- 
after, the allowance will be immediately withdrawn by government” (Ibid. 
p. 234). What grounds the governor in council had for complaint against 
the editor of the Malacca Observer in the absence of the articles 
which appear to have given them so much annoyance, we know not, but 
had that gentleman charged them with having thrown in the way of Mr. 
Garling, the resident councillor at Malacca, every obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of his laudable purposes to suppress the slave-trade, and to 
secure liberty to the slaves illegally held in bondage, he would have only 
stated the simple truth, and deserved the thanks of every philanthropist 
(Ibid. p. 254). 3 

DEBTOR SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA, ETC. 

This form of slavery appears to have existed with various modifications 
in British India, and in the various settlements possessed by this coun- 
try in the East, such as Ceylon, Malacca, Penang, &c. In two very 
interesting papers communicated to the government by Mr. Pre-grane, 
acting resident councillor at Malacca, in 1830, we find that it had long 
been the custom to introduce into the island slaves under the 
appellation of “ slave debtors.” The countries whence the chief supply 
of these slaves is attained, are“ the Batta, the Balli, the interior 
of Borneo, called Daya Ro, and a few from the island of Nias.” The 
principal importers of this class of persons are the Chinese from Singa- 
pore, where they are obtained from the Malay and Buger Traders, chiefly 
the latter.” One of the most fertile sources of supply of slaves is 
undoubtedly piracy; to this end chiefly are those piratical expeditions 
directed, and the profits arising from the sale of the captives is at once 
the inducement and main support of these barbarous and destructive 
undertakings.” And thus all the peculiar hardship and cruelty of 
the slave trade may be said to be perpetuated by sanctioning the free 
introduction of slave debtors (actual slaves).“ (Par. Pap. 138, 1832, 
pp. 304—306). , 

In Penang some notice was taken of the prevalence and illegality of 
this abominable species of slave-trading in 1830, and it was believed 
“that the means adopted will have the effect of at least diminishing 
the continuation of a practice so dissonant to the principles of British 
government, and so revolting to the feelings of humanity” (Ib. p. 7). 

The practice of debtor slavery prevails extensively in the countries 
and provinces east of Bengal. In the Tenasserim provinces it “ pre- 
vails universally.” It exists in Bengal itself: —“ occasionally,” says 
Hamilton, writing of Silhet, “ the poorer descriptions of free persons 
sell themselves when in extreme distress.” In Gorakpur, “a native, 
for a loan of fifty-one rupees, at twelve per cent. interest, comes under 
an obligation to give his own labour and that of his family to the lender 
at all times and in all forms, for an indefinite period, until the amount 
of the loan shall be repaid, principal and interest, in full.“ The 
effect of this arrangement is, on the death of the father, to leave hia 
wife and children in bondage. In the Dekhan ‘‘ debtors have sometimes 
become slaves to their creditors.” In the Madras territory persons in 
discharge of their debts, bind themselves to servitude either for lite or 
for a limited period.“ Such bond service must often practically become 
perpetual slavery by the inability of the bond servant to e the 
pecuniary obligations which have been incurred. (Adam's Law and 
Custom, &c., pp. 158—161.) In Assam we find that during a par- 
tial famine in 1825, the political agent, Mr. Scott, issued a proclaination 
“ permitting payiks, or persons owing service to the state, to sell them- 
selves as slaves or bondmen, agreeably to the former custom of the 
country in similar cases.“ This permission, of which the East India 
Company did not obtain information until the year 1829, it very pro- 
perly denounced as a proceeding of a very questionable character.“ 
In the despatch which contained their eL of the measure, the 
directors say, slavery in every form is an evil of great magnitude, and 
peculiarly Br eli to the moral feelings of Englishmen ;” a golden 
sentence, but of no force unless practically applied by them to the extirpa- 
tion of the evil in all the territories subject to their control. In the 
case of payiks, they add, ‘‘ it would appear that temporary relief from 
the government would have obviated that dreadful necessity of selling 
themselves as slaves for life, to obtain present subsistence, which 
seems to have been brought upon the unfortunate people of Assam by 
distress of a temporary nature.” (Par. Pap. 138, 1839, p. 2.) In 
Arracan “ there are slave debtors called Ponghrany, or Keeoong-bong, or 
the pledged, in consideration of money paid,” ( bu. p. 47.) The only 
other reference we find in the printed papers of 1839, to this subiect, ig 
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contained in an extract from a judicial letter from Bengal, dated | 


September 19, 1836, as follows:—‘‘ The practice of debtor slavery 
is one which, the commissioner stated, could only be abolished by a 
change in the moral condition of the people. All, therefore, that could 
be done on the part of the government would be to discourage, without 
abeolutely prohibiting the custom. To this end it was suggested, 
that after a certain date, no contract for debtor slavery under any 
shape, should be deemed valid in the courts; the ist of July of the 
current year was the date proposed. In giving public notice of the 
above measure, Mr. Blundell suggested the expediency of setting forth 
a short exposition of the objects of government, in desiring to discourage 
a practice which he describes as degrading and vitiating the people, and 
as ishing an additional stimulus to the national passion for gambling.” 
(Ib. p. 30). 


CAPTURE OF A SLAVER. 
(Extract from the Log of her Majesty’s Schooner Fawn.) 


LAT. 22 30: LONG. 40 WEST. 
Ligur. Comma. J. Foorz, H. M. Scur. Fawn. 

On the 19th of February, 1841, Cacupos, on the Coast of Brazil, about 
eighteen miles, observed a large brig standing in for the land; altered 
our course so as to cut her off, ii possible, on approach ng: She appeared 
not to have the least idea of our being a man-of-war—allowed her to close 
within range of our long 32 pounder—fired a gun over her, and another 
as quick as possible ahead—she then up with her helm, attempted to run, 
but appeared in great confusion. We continued to throw the shot over, 
ahead and astern of her, without intention of striking, as we were positive 
of slaves being on board; after a short time she was increasing her dis- 
tance; Lieutenant Foote then determined to put a shot into the hull, but 
with great regret, on account of the unfortunate beings on board. Shots 
were then thrown close under her stern twice—a third was about to be 
fired, when we observed her round to. In about twenty minutes we came 
up, and boarded her. The slaves were all below, wit the hatches on: 
on turning them up, à scene presented itself, enough to sicken the heart 
even of a Portuguese. ‘The living, the dying, and the dead, huddled to- 
gether in one mass. Some unfortunates in the most disgusting state of 
small-pox, in the confluent state, covered from head to foot; some dis- 
tressingly ill with ophthalmia, a few perfectly blind, others, living skele- 
tons, with difficulty crawled from below, unable to bear the weight of 
their miserable bodies. Mothers with young infants hanging at their 
breasts, unable to give them a drop of nourishment. How they had 
brought them thus far appeared astonishing; all were perfectly naked. 
Their limbs much excoriated from lying on the hard plank for so long a 
period. On going below the stench was insupportable. How beings 
could breath such an atmosphere and live, appeared incredible. Several 
were under the loose planks, which was called the deck, dying, one dead. 
We proceeded to Rio Janeiro with the prize. On the passage we lost 
thirteen, in harbour, twelve from small-pox and debility, a number also 
died on board the recovery ship, Crescent. After clearing the hold 
and fumigating the brig, it was determined by Mr. Ouseley, the British 

minister, to send the brig, with a part of her cargo, for adjudication to the 
nearcst colony, under the command of Mr. G. Johnstone, mate of the 
Fawn. We sailed on the 19th of March, with 180, well provided with 
medicines, and directions in what manner to use them. Tapioco and 
and lime juice were also provided, notwithstanding all the care that a 
small crew could bestow on them, we 5 lost twenty, chiefly 
from scurvy and general debility. This unfortunate brig left Bahia forte, 
on the coast of Benguela, with 510 negros! and eighteen days after, on 
her capture, she had but 375! ! 


We have been supplied with the following additional particulars. 
Portuguese brig, Dous Fevereiro, burthen 280 tons, Portuguese 
admeasurement. 
Extreme length of deck — - 90 feet 
ae breadth ‘ — — 33 feet.. 
Space allotted to the males below. 


Extreme length 60 feet. £3 et. 
Mean breadth 15 feet. 60 by 15 900 fe l 
Number of males probably placed there on leaving Africa, 250. 


95 298023 3-5ths square feet for each. : 
The space required for a person to lie at full length is about 51 feet 
by 1} feet = 73 being about double the space allowed in the brig. 


Height of the male slave-ruom, 34 feet. 


Total number of persons on board on leaving Benguela 510 
Died previous to capture „„ ge | ea 155 
Captured 355 
Died during four days passage toRio Janeiro, 13 
at Ditto 12 
Passage to Berbice 20 
4—45 


At Berbice, two days after disembarkment 


330 
160 


Number left at Rio (of whom perhaps 20 are since dead) 170 


Brought from Rio 


135 + 13 + 12 + 20 + 4 = 184, the number of deaths as yet ascer- 
tained, being above 35 per cent. of the original number embarked. 
Number of days out when captured 30 Africa to Berbice 
Number thence to Rio Janeiro 4 (873 days z 
Number to Berbice 534 $ m 

Return of captured Atnicans at Berbice, 1bth May, 1841. 


ds or | 
Men. | Women.| Boys. Girls.] Total. 
——— — 
At Depot in Good Health 31 28 41 24 124 
In Hospital. 11 11 4 32 
Deaths since Landing. ae 2 4 
— eine — * —ñ— 

Number disembarked on | 

the 11th inst. 44 52 30 160 
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GREEK SLAVE TRADE. 


WE are much gratified in Jaying before our readers the follow- 

ing imperant 75 of intelligence, which has just reached this country. 
he king of Greece has just promulgated a law forbidding all trafic 
whatever in slaves smong his subjects, to the following purport :— 

“ Whoever is convicted of carrying on such a N 18 to be subject to 
from ten to fifteen years hard labour, or to inferior punishments, if guilty 
only of an attempt to infringe the law. Any Greek vessel on which slaves 
shall have been illegally carried is to be condemned, snd the captain and 
crew sentenced to the punishments mentioned dbove, according as th 
may be proved principals or accomplices. The owner of such a vessel is 
not only to be liable to the extreme penalty above stated, but is also to be 
declared incapable of commanding a vessel in future. Other minor 
punishments, varying from three to Sve yeers’ imprisonment, are to be 
inflicted on the captains, crews, and owners of vessels, for attempts to 

on the traffic ; and offences committed against slaves on such 
ships are to be punished according to the established penal code of Greece. 
All Greek consuls and vice-consuls are authorised to prosecute slavers 
under this law; and foreign authorities are allowed to set at liberty all 
slaves found in Greek vessels.” . 


rofits accrue 
Hy employed in 


Mr. Day’s Worx on American Stavery.—If an 
from the sale of this publication, they will be most c 
furtherance of the righteous cause it advocates. 


SLAVE-GROWN SUGAR IN THE Brrrisu Coroxrxs.—Some of the 
West India legislatures have raised the duty on British refined » from 
6d. to the probibitory amount of 1s, per pound, with the view of cherishing 
the refineries abroad. ; and otbers are likely to follow their example. This 
will put an end to one of the arguments used for the admission of slave- 
grown sugar into the English market, namely, that, as refined, it was 
already admitted into the colonies. 


Baitish Emicraxts ro JAMAICA. [Extract of a letter from 
the rev. W. Knibb.] The awful waste of human life in the newly in- 
vented slave-trade, you will see depicted in the Herold. Be assured that 
you cannot be more appropriately employed, as an Anti-Slavery Society, 
than in putting u stop to this iubumap traffic.” The Baptist Herald states 
the mortality of the recent immigrants from Great Britain at from 50 to. 
70 in the hundred. 


Kipnaprine IN New Yorx.—About three months since a coloured 
child, twelve years old, daughter of Abraham Tanner, then of this city, 
was carried to New Orleans, and there sold asa slave. By the exertions 
of some benevolent individuals, the child bas been recovered. She arrived 
in this city a few days since in the ship Orleans, and is about to be restored 
to her paren(s.— American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Tux Lann or Linerty.—The slaves belonging to Mr. Marigny, 
sold yesterday at the Exchange by Mr. Gadriel, brought the following 


sums — 
Dollars. 


Thirty-eight negros, from eighteen to fifty years, brought ...... 47,810 
Twenty negro women, from eighteen to forty years, with eighteen 


children, from six years to one month sesono 21,950 
Sixteen young negros, eleven to thirteen years 12,875 
82,635 


The terms were one-tenth cash, and the balance at one and two years.— 
New Orleans Bee. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The foliowing contributions have been received during the past month. 


Donations. Subscriptions. 
CALNE. E. s. d. E. 3. d. 
Arnold, Mrs. — - — - 1 0 0 
Bailey, Joseph — - 7 - 0 6 0 
Bailey, John - - — — — 0 5 0 
Bowman. Henry - - 0 6 0 
Brown, Rev. Mr. - - — — 010 0 
Goodall, Rev. William — - 0 6 0 
Gibbons, R. W. - - - 010 0 ` 
5 J.F. - - - - ~ 10 0 
undry, William - - - 10 0 
Guthrie, Rev. J. - - - - 10 0 
Harris, H. — — — 010 0 
Jacob, Rev. W. B. — — - 1 0 0 
Noyes, John - - — — — 0 5 0 
Ogilvie, G. 8. — 010 0 
Montreat.— Dougall, John — — 211 6 
Lewes.—Auxiliary Society - - 500 
Barrett, Richard, Croydon — - 5 0 0 2 2 0 
Post, Jacob, Islington — — — 2 0 0 
Peek, Richard, Kingsbridge - - 2 2 0 
Peck, James, Love Lane - — 11 0 
Lushington, Charles, M. P. - 1 1. 0 
Parlby, Major General, 18, Rutland Gate 110 
Oliver, James, Newington Causeway - 11 0 
Sterry, Henry, Borough’ - =- — 3 3 0 
Sterry, Joseph, Ditto — =- 2 2 0 
Sterry, Joseph, Jun., Ditto 110 
Harvey, Robert, Gracechurch Street 1 1 0 
Cooper, Joseph, Stoke Newington — 2 2 0 
Metcalfe, Charles James, Jun., Roxton 11 0 
Clarkson, Mrs. Mary, Play ford — 110 
Knight, Miss C., Winchester — 1 0 0. 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Since the publication of the last Reporter, two volumes of parlia- 
mentary pee have been issued, in continuation of tle documents 

resented to the House of Commons in 1838, on the subject of 
Slavery in British India. The first of these volumes (No. 238— 
1841) embraces the correspondence of the Directors of the East 
India Company with the local authorities in India, on the prepara- 
tion of a report on Slavery in India by the Law Commissioners— 
on the state of slavery generally—on the protection of slaves— 
on the power of correction possessed by a master over his slave 
on objections to any legislative enactment defining the rights of 
masters—on the proposed law enacting that offences against 
slaves shall be punished in the same manner as offences committed 
against free persons—on the state of the law and practice relative 
to the sale of children in India—on debtor slavery in the 
Tenasserim provinces—on slavery in Assam—on the condition 
of the chermars, or rustic slaves, in Malabar—on the kidnapping 
of children in the Madras presidencv—on the slave-trade in the Per- 
sian Gulf and Bombay—on the importation of African slaves into 
Cutch and the Portuguese settlements of Demaun and Diu—on 
defects in the existing law for the punishment of parties charged 
with exporting slaves and free persons and selling them in a 
foreign territory, and on various other points arising out of the 
foregoing particulars, : 

In this volume also we have the particulars of the emancipation 
of the East India Company’s slaves in Coorg. They amounted in 
number to 1115. Nearly two years after their liberation from 
bondage, the superintendent of Coorg, in a letter to the commis- 
sioner, dated 14th August, 1839, thus adverted to the conduct 
they had exhibited under their new circumstances :—“ I have 
much pleasure,” he said, “in stating that I have not heard a 
single instance of any of the individuals who were emancipated 
from slavery at the beginning of the last year having misconducted 
themselves, as it was at first apprehended they would do. Indeed, as 
far as I can judge from what has fallen under my observation, I 
have every reason to believe that they are remarkably quiet, well- 
behaved, industrious people. A number have continued in the 
service of the ryots to whom they were formerly attached; but 
it will be observed under the head of ‘house-tax’ in the accom- 
panying memorandum, that 383 families of them have, during 
the past scason, established themselves as independent labourers. 
Between 50 and 60 families cultivated on their own account 
small patches of land.“ This is a cheering account, and is a full 
proof that the Indian slave can appreciate his freedom, and make 
aright use of it too. We are happy to perceive that it is the 
intention of the Company to liberate the slaves they hold on their 
estates in Malabar. The number of men, women, and children 
who will thus enjoy the blessings of freedom is reported to be 
2009. One thing, however, surprises us, that, although measures 
began to be taken as far back as 1836 for the accomplishment of 
this important work, the papers before ug do not indicate that it 

been consummated. e hope it has taken place, although 
we have not any official notification of it, unless it be implied in 
the following extract from a revenue despatch to the government 
at Fort George, under date the 17th August, 1838, to the follow- 
ing effect: We entirely approve this proceeding, and we desire 
that you will take into consideration without delay the means of 
extending a similar benefit to the slaves on the estates of private 
individuals in this and other districts.” Whether the latter pro- 
position was agreed to by the local authorities does not appear, 
though we hope that on inquiry, we shall find the East India 
mpany does not now possess a single slave, or derive any 
revenue from so unhallowed a source. 

The second volume (No. 262—1841) treats of the systems 
of slavery and bondage prevailing in the territories which 
Were subject to the presidency of Bengal prior to the 
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year 1814; and the practice of the courts and magistrates 
in cases respecting slavery and bondage. To this are added, 
short digests of the papers already presented to liament 
on the systems of slavery prevailing in the presidéncies of 
Madras and Bombay; and an appendix, which contains the 
evidence of thirty-two native and four European witnesses, on the 
extent, nature, and incidents of slavery in Bengal. Most of the — 
natives were slave-holders. From their evidence, and the infor- 
mation collected by the law commissioners from other sources, we 
learn that slavery, both domestic and prædial, is more generally 
diffused than we had previously expected it to be. On this point 
we make a few extracts from the report before us. Referring to 
Bengal—the districts south, as well as east and north of the 
Ganges—Orissa, Behar, Oude, Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Saugor, 
and Nerbudda territories, Kumaon, Assam, Arracan, the Tenas- 
serim provinces, Prince of Wales’s Island, Malacca;. and Singa- 
pore, the commissioners say :—“ It may he stated. generally, 
that slavery prevails, more or less, throughout the whole of these 
territories ;? and in the more detailed account they: say, “ it 
prevails to a great extent in the northern and centra? divisions of 
Cuttack, particularly in the chukla of Bhudruck in the former, 
and the chukla of Jehazpore iu the latter division“ One of the 
witnesses examined himself the owner of fifty slave’, stated that 
in those districts, a wealthy zemindar will possess as many 
as 2000 slaves; and it is stated that there are 200 or 250 
landholders who have that number each. In the province of 
Bengal south of the Ganges, they say that the slavery which 
“does exist appears to be almost exclusively of the domestic 
kind. This part of Bengal includes Midnapore, Hoogly, Burd- 
wan, Brerbhoom, Moorshedabad, twerty-four Perzuunahs, the 
city of Calcutta, Nuddea, Jessore, Backergunge. In the city of 
Calcutta. The majority of the Mohammedan, Portuguese, 
Armenian, Parsee, and Jew inhabitants possess slaves.” 

“In the districts lying beyond the Ganges, slavery prevails to 
a great extent. In Chittagong all the Mohammedan families of 
respectability possess slaves.” One of the witnesses, a landholder, 
stated that he had twenty-four Mussulman slaves; and “ we 
are informed,” say the commissioners, “that the Hindoo slaves 
are even more numerous than those of the Moslem faith.“ 
“In Tipperah the slaves are supposed to constitute a fourth 
of the population.” A single family frequently possess from 
ten to twenty-five slaves, and Hindoos and Mohamme ns are alike 
slaveholders. In Dacca Jelalpore most of the better class 
own slaves.” “In Mymensingh all the great Zemindars hold 
slaves in proportion to their wealth, who are settled. upon their 
estates.” One landholder, whose agent was examined, possessed 
1400 slaves. On many estates they compose the greater púrt of the 
cultivators. Even persons of small means, such as clerks, “have 
generally five or six slaves.” In the district of Sylhet no just 
estimate can be formed of “the multitude of persons existing in 
that servile condition.“ One witness, a Mussulinan from that part 
of the country, stated that he had about 25 families of hereditary 
slaves” in one talook, and “about 120 families in another?’ 
Another witness, a Hindoo, stated that his “father, who is the 

roprietor of a small talook, owns about 75 families of slaves,” 
n 1813 the slaves in Sylhet were estimated at one-sixth of the 
population, “they are now supposed to amount to nearly one- 
third.“ In Rajeshahy “most persons of respectability, both 
Hindoos and Mohammedan have domestic slaves. In Rung- 
pore and Gowualpara “there are many slaves among 
the domestics, especially towards Assam, and every where 
along the northern frontier, | Among the Garrows the 
slaves form “two fifths of the whole population.“ In 
Dinagepore “the number of slaves is very small.” In Purneah 
the slave population is estimated by the commissioners, on the 
authority of Dr. Buchanan, at 24,560; it is probable, however, that 
the number is larger. “ In the districts composing the province 
of Behar slavery prevails to a great extent.” <“ To possess slaves 
is considered a mark of distinction.” In Behar and Patna, accord- 
ing to Dr. Buchanan, who made his surveys in 1807 to 1811, there 
were 131,280 slaves; in ashes ip ete 17,736; in Shahabad, 
21,340. The limits of the several istricts, however, have since 
been altered. In Sarun “some of the great landholders have ag 
many as 200 slaves.” In Goruckpore, province of Oude, the slave 
opulation is estimated at 1648, four-fifths of whom are engaged 
in agriculture. In the provinces of Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi 
we have very little information. Slavery exists “ principally in 
the cities and towns,” and is supposed “ to be almost exclusively 
of the domestic kind.“ In Ghazeepore “slavery is chieRy eof 
fined to the towns.” In Juanpore “the slaves are supposed lo 
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be very few.“ In Benares “most families of respectability pos- 
sess them.” In Bundeleund “ Hindoo slavery is very limited, 
but Mussulman slaves are common.” In Cawnpore domestic 
slaves are to be found in the families of Mohammedans. In Etawah 
“ many families of substance possess domestic slaves.” In Muttra 
the number of slaves is small. In Allygurh “slavery is confined 
to the houses of the wealthy.” In the districts of Bariclly and 
Mooradabad “ almost all families of respectability, especially 
Mohammedans, keep them.’ In Saharungpore the number of 
slaves is said to be very trifling.’ In the Delhi territorx the 
number of slaves js stated to be confined to the city of Delhi, 
though in all the surrounding independent states, especially where 
the chiefs are Mohammedans, it is more common. In the Hur- 
rianah division the Rajpoots only possess a few slaves, In 1813, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, then resident at Delhi, adding govern- 
ment on the means of checking the traflie in slaves within the 
territory, observed,“ The natives of this country are undeniably 
greatly addicted to the purchase of slaves, especially of the female 
sex; sume because slaves are kept at a less expense than other 
servants ; others for the sake of the privacy of the apartments of 
their wives ; others for the gratification of their own vicions pro- 
pensitics ; others for the purpose of public prostitution. ‘They 
will go to any expense, and run any risk to possess slaves.” This 
is the substance of the information furnished by the commissioners 
on the extent of slavery in Bengal. We rezret much that these 
gentlemen were not able to ascertain the number of predial slaves 
in that presidency, though in sume districts it is quite clear they 
abound. It will be our duty hereafter to inquire into the nature 
of their employments, with a view of ascertaining whether any 
iortion of the sugar, rice, and cotton imported from British India 
Into this country is the produce of slave labour. In the meantime 
we fear we must state it to be our impression that slaves are 
employed in the cultivation of these articles; and that now the 
duties on sugar and rum, the produce of the East as'well as the West 
Indies, ave equalized, it Pecomes the more necessary that the 

eople of this country should urge the abolition of slavery in 

ritish India, not merely on the ground of its essential injustice, 
but as a duty which they owe to the sugar growers in our eman- 
cipated colonies, and as an example to the world. 

We cannot follow the commissioners in our present number, 
through the various details they give of the origin of slavery in 
British India—of the castes to which Hindoo slaves usual! belong 
of the extent of the master’s dominion over his slave of the modes 
in which slaves are employed—ot the coercion used to enforce obe- 
dience or exact labour—of the food, clothing, and lodging of 
slaves—of the treatment and general condition of slaves, and of 
the moral evils connected with the system of slavery in that part 
of the British dominions; and there is the less necessity for doing 
this, as the digest of the parliamentary papers on these points 
containcd in the pamphlet entitled “ Slavery and the Slave- Trade 
in British India,” which las been recently published, and which 
we have strongly recominended to our readers, contains the pith 
of what they have collected and submitted to the consideration 
of the government. Ofcourse we shall notice the additional evi- 
dence the commissioners have collected on slavery in ‘the presi- 
dency of Bengal, so that our readers may have the whole subject 
completely before them. We cannot, however, refrain from 
stating here, that one or two additional features of the system of 
Indian slavery, not less hideous and brutal than those which mark 
the slavery of the United States, have been bronght to light ; and, 
notwithstanding the attempt which is made to gloss over the evil, 
and the obstacles which are thrown in the way of its abolition, we 
believe that, when the facts of the case are known, it will be 
impossible to screcn it from universal exccration, and from the 
doom it deserves. 

In suggesting measures for correcting “ the abuses of slavery,” 
to use the expression of the commissioners, as though slavery 
itself were not the greatest abuse, these gentlemen differ in opi- 
nion. Messrs. Cameron and Millett : would take from the mas- 
ters the power of punishment altogether; but Messrs. Amos, 
Elliott, and Borradaile, were of opinion, that whilst the status 
of slavery remained, it would be inexpedient to withdraw from 
the masters the power of punishment, 

The 1 measures proposed by Messrs. Cameron and 
Millett are as follows: —viz. 1. That it shall be unlawful for any 
free person to become a slave by any means whatever. 2. That 
it shall be Jawful for any free person of full age to contract to 
serve another for life, or for any number of years. 3. That it 
shall be lawful for parents or guardians of minors to apprentice 
them till majority, or for a shorter period. 4. That all contracts 
under recommendations two and three shall be void upon the ill 
treatment or prostitution of the service or apprentice, and shall be 
void ab initio if made with a view to prostitution. 5. All con- 
tracts to be registered within a limited time by some public 
officer. Other recommendations, of which there are five more 
relating to persons of free condition, are mere adjuncts to the 
former which are here given. Their recommendations as to 
slavery are, I. That it shall be unlawful for any person to acquire 
any slave, or to hire the services of aay slave foni his master, 
except persons who are the issue of Hindoo, Mohammedan, or 
Parsee fathers and mothers, 2. That any act which would be an 
assault if done to a freeman shall be an assault and punishable 
as such if done to a slave by his master, or by any other 
person, 3. That no sale or gift of a slave, nor any transfer 
of his services for a limited period, except where land in the 
cultivation of which such slave is employed is sold, given, or 


transferred for a limited time, shall be valid, unless it be made 
in writing and authenticated by some publie ofticer, and unless 
it be made with the consent of the slave, if adult, or of his 
parent or natural guardian, if a minor. 4. That no slave shall be 
sold by public authority in execution of a decree of court, or for 
the realization of a decree of court, or for the realization of arrears 
of revenue or rent. 5. That any slave who has been treated with 
cruelty by his master, or has become a common prostitute 
through the influence of her master, shall be entitled to emanci- 
pation, 6. That any slave shal) be entitled to emancipation, if a 
reasonable price be tendered to his master. 7. That whenever 
any slave js entitled to emancipation, the wife or husband, and 
the minor children of such slave, shall be free, provided they are 
slaves of the same master. 8. That any person exporting a slave 
by Jand from the British territory into those of any forcign power 
against the will of the slave, or removing a slave against his will 
With a view to such exportation, shall be punishable by. fine or 
inprisonment. 9. That any person who shall remove from the 
British territories any slave who may have taken refuge therein, 
or any slave whom he may have brought into these territories, 
and who is unwilling to return, shall be punishable by fine, or 
imprisonment. Other recommendations incidental to some of the 
foregoing are noticed by the commissioners, but those quoted are 
the most material. 

The recommendation of the commissioners with respect to bonds- 
men are the following: viz. 1. That no xiglit to the services of 
any bondsman shall be transferred without his consent. 2. That 
no right to the services of any child or other descendant, or of 
the wife of any bondsman, shall accrue upon the death of any 
bondsman to the person entitled to his services, notwithstanding 
any agreement to the contrary expressed or implied between the 
bondsinan and the person entitled. 3. That all contracts of 
bondage shall be void upon the ill-treatment of the bondsman, or 
upon the ill-treatment or prostitution of the bondswoman, &c. 

For the prevention of the slave-trade, under the statute 5th 
George IV. ap 113, the recommendations of the commissioners 
are, J. That the government of India should request the home 
authorities to cause commissioners of vice-admiralty to be sent to 
all places within the limits of the Company’s charter where there is 
a court of admiralty, and where no vice-admiralty commission 
exists. 2. That the government of India should request the home 
authorities to apply to parliament for an act declaring and enact- 
ing, or simply enacting, that the government of India, and the 
governingnts of Madras and Bombay, and of the Straits, shall 
exercise the same powers, as, by the above-mentioned statute, are 
to be exercised by the governors of any colonies, &c. belonging to 
Her Majesty ; and that the officers of the East India Company shall 
exercise the same powers, a8 by that statute, are to be exercised by 
Her Majesty’s officers, civil and military. 

Messrs. Cameron and Millett add, “ Several other measures 
have occurred to us which might perliaps contribute to secure 
both to master and slave, the benefits which each party looks for 
from that relation, which we nevertheless abstain from recom- 
mending. The reason is, that we are anxious the law should be, as 
far as possible, in such a state as to oppose no obstacle to the dissolu- 
tion of slavery, whenever it shall cease to be in accordance with 
the feelings of the people; and also in such a state as to oppose 
no obstacle to that Jiane in the feclings of the people.” 

The other commissioners, Messrs. Amos, Elliott, and Borra- 
daile, in a separate report, observe, tliat “ while they cannot 
concur in the observations and conclusions of their colleagues on 
some important points, yet they agree with them for the most 
part in the opinions expressed, and the recommendations offered.” 
They add, that “the main difference between them relates to the 
power of coercion and restraint which the masters of slaves now 
possess and exercise, for the purposes of enforcing their services, 
maintaining discipline among them, and preventing their ab- 
sconding, the effect of that power, and the consequences of 
abolishing it.“ They are awlli to withdraw that power—the 
compulsory power of the masters over their slaves—and hint 
that compensation would be required, if it were done. But they 
think “the injury that would be most felt, arising from the 
relaxation of discipline among domestic slaves, and consequent 
disorder in families, would admit of no compensation, and there 
would be no other means of allaying the discontent which it is 
feared would be excited by a law calculated to produce such re- 
sults.’ They concur with their colleagues in their recommen- 
dations respecting the slave-trade abolition act ; but not on “the 
importation and exportation of slaves to and from the British 
territories by land.” In other words, these gentlemen would not 
make the soil of British India sacred to freedom to fugitive 
slaves. In conclusion they say, though they have maturely 
considered their various recommendations, they could have wished 
for some further time in order to explain and illustrate their 
sentiments more fully.“ We could have wished it also, for 
certainly, at present, it is difficult to conceive how the learned 
commissioners conld have arrived at the conclusions they appear 
to have reached. We must not, however, forget that these gentle- 
men have had the difficult task assigned them, of suggesting 
measures for “mitigating the state of slavery,” and for amelio- 
rating the condition of slaves,” a pa allay we believe to be 
impossible. It must be cut up root and branch; for, so long as the 
thing is allowed to remain, its pernicious fruits will remain also. 
What those fruits are we shall have occasion to see, when we 
come to a closer and more extended examination of the report 
before us. 
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The extent of slavery in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories 
cannot be ascertained. In Kumaon a census of the slave popu- 
lation has never been taken. We find, however, from the testi- 
mony of several natives, that ‘whoever has the means buys 
slaves’—that “ Brahmins, Dalaras, Daftries, Rajpoots, Sahukars, 
and other persons of respectability, have about twenty.or twenty- 
five domestic slaves, male and female’—that “ persons of every 
class (Brahmin excepted) may be slaves ;” and that one class of 
the slaves named (halis, or domes) are employed in agriculture, 
“ for the support of the ey is therefrom.” In Assam the adult 
slave population is estimated to be about 11,000 or 12,000, of 
whom it is calculated about a quarter are married; allowing 
four births to one marriage, this would give altogether a slave 
population of 27,000 souls.” Independent of these, there is 
another class amounting to about 3000 or 4000 in number, who 
have placed themselves under the protection of the great men of 
the province. Their state approximates to slavery,  Arracan 
and the Tenasscrim provinces, it is said, that “the svstem of 
holding the person in bondage is one of common practice in the 

rovince would seem to admit of no doubt 3” and that“ the inha- 

itants of ihis country advance money to men and women, and 
retain them as slaves. e.. e. This practice is the bane of the 
country.“ We are further informed, that parents, to meet the 
demands of a creditor, will“ place their children in bondage ;” 
that they will sell them with a view tu secure a retirement free 
from labour ;” that female children are “sold and bought to be 
maintained in a state of concubinage ;” that © a husband, embark- 
ing in an adventure requiring a sum which he happens not 
to possess, pledges his wife as a bondmaid,’ to the individual 
from whom he borrows; and that a father borrowing money to 
game with 1 an uncommon case) will make his child “ the 

ondsman of another.“ These, among others, are the sources of 
slavery in those parts of our Indian empire. i 

The latter part of the volume is taken up with correspondence 
on the subject of slavery in the Madras and Bombay presidencies, 
with illustrations of the proceedings in the law courts in which 
slaves have been interested. To this point we shall return here- 
after, though but little is added to our previous store of know- 
ledge. We are also furnished with further information on the 
slave-trade which exists in the Persian gulf, and are pleased to 
Jearn that his highness the Imaum of Muscat has entered into an 
additional treaty with this country, which is likely to prove more 
efficient in its operation than that which previously existed, 
though we are convinced that no measure Non of the entire 
abolition of slavery in British India will destroy that nefarious 
traffic. 

We regret to learn that an extensive slave-trade in the persons 
of children has recently been discovered in the Madras pre- 
sidency. For years it has been carried on without having appa- 
rently attracted the attention of the authorities. It appears that 
a native vessel, called the Jfoydeen Bur, was discovered at Madras 
to have on board thirty-two children “of very tender age, none 
being above seven or eight years old, and some apparently being 
no more than four years old.“ These children, it was found upon 
examination, had either been bought, kidnapped, or obtained b 
fraud or force, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bimli- 
patam; they were shipped at Calingapatam for Nagore; and 
the disgraceful practice of kidnapping and selling children has 
prevailed for a length of time. It appears also, from the statement 
of one of the parties implicated in this transaction, that the 
children thus obtained have not only been disposed of at Nagore, 
but have been taken to Sumatra and other placcs, and sold into 

erpetual slavery ! The wretches engaged iu this trafhe were to 

ve been tried for the offence ; but, throngh the culpable neglect 

or carelessness of the officer who drew the indictment, they 
escaped all punishment, 

Our readers will see from this glance at the papers recently 
printed by order of the House of Commons, to be followed by 
others giving a more extended and particular account of slavery 
in Madras (where predial slavery exists to the greatest extent, 
and in its worst form), and also in Bombay (with which, per- 
haps, the African slave-trade has most prevailed), that they have a 
great work before them, and that no efforts must be spared to 
remove from British India the foul abomination of slavery, which 
degrades so many millions of their fellow-subjects Nel has 
now become the reproach of our country, and which must be 
abolished to perfect the great work in which British abolitionists 

ve been so long and so honourably engaged. 


Trintpap.—The following is the quantity of sugar shipped 
ato the 1st of January to the Sist of May, for each of the last four 
ears: 


Ilhds. los. i Bris. | 
May 3ist, 1838 11,051 649 i 1,379 l 
1839 8,291 436 1.724 

1840 8,260 484 2,242 

1811 11,533 667 1,773 


` 


— oe. 


The weather had been favourable for sugar-making on a majority of the 

estates. The crep was finisbed, but it is represented as being far from 

what was expected at the beginning of the year, which was attributed to 

the el wet weather last season, which had chilled the cane stools, and 
‘tarded their geow tb. 
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BRAZILIAN SLAVERY AND SLAVE-TRADE. 
| To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
London, Yth Month 26th, 1841. 


Str,—Having just returned from a voyage to the Brazils, where 
I visited several of the provinces of that extensive empire, I am 
desirous of communicating, through the medium of the Auti- 
Slavery Reporter, some considerations on the system of slavery. 

In the couse of my inquiries, I very soon discovered that the 
same baneful effects which slavery produces wherever it obtains, 
were eminently conspicuous in that empire: for the Brazilians, 
but lately emancipated from the tyranny of the Portuguese 
government (a tyranny of the most flagrant character, inasmuch 
as it mainly prohibited the education of the people), are the more 
subjected to the demoralization of the system of slavery, which 
their Portuguese progenitors have entailed on them. They, 
indeed, shook off the death-bearing trammels of that mental 
slavery to which they themselves had been subjected; but a strict 
adherence to humanity and justice in the preservation of the lives 
and property of their oppressors, prevented the Brazilians from 
severing from their social compact the people of that nation, many 
of whom are to this day the leading land proprietors, the influen- 
tial merchants, and the principal, if not almost the only 
slave-traders, And such is the influence that the Portuguese 
portion of the inhabitants still possess, either by the power of 
wealth or the terror of the knife, that even now the efforts of their 
more liberal associates, the native Brazilians (amongst whom there 
are many abolitionists), to redeem their country from the thral- 
dom of slavery are thwarted. Redemption in such a state of 
things seems, to their understanding, hopeless. 

I have now before me a list of the movements of 260 slavers, 
which, since 1835, have sailed from Rio de Janciro alone. Of 
these I found that 189 were Portuguese, 59 Brazilian, 11 Ameri- 
can, and 1 Hamburghese. Of the 59 Brazilian vessels I am 
informed that the proprietors were principally Portuguese. But, 
although these are the direct workers of the traffic, they are not 
the only parties interested; for I am sorry to say that some 
English merchants are deeply concerned in the profits ef the 
slave-trude. 

The interest of the English residents in the traffic may be 
exhibited in various ways. Ist. In the wants created by the 
existence of such an extensive trade calling for merchandize of 
all kinds. 2nd. In the direct sale of English manufactured 
cloths, technically called coast goods. Brå. In direct agency. 
Of these the first seems to be the least exceptionable, yet not 
without a heavy share of responsibility, inasmuch as the extensive 
eredit given to purchasers enables them to turn their capital over 
and over again. Of this class I have heard of one firm which, on 
a conscientious principle, does not import coast goods; and this 
house, as I am told, has a floating credit of 4200, 000. 

The second class, which actually imports coast goods, is prac- 
tically condemned by the house alluded to, as directly depending 
on the slave-trade ; for, if there were no criminality attending 
the importation of coast gooods, why does conscience forbid that 
respectable house to import them? This class has, like the first, 
the responsibility of giving extensive eredit, but it has not the 
same plea, viz. “ that their customers misapply the funds if they 
purchase slaves with the proceeds ;” for these ‘sell directly to the 
coast merchants, and the credit is amply sufficient to allow of the 
slaves being imported and sold ere the payment becomes due. In. 
illustration of this I would state, that I heard a slave-dealer (who 
was a Portuguese), in disputing with an Englishman, say that 
England was as much interested in the traffic as the Portuguese, 
for, exclaimed he, (whilst pointing at a quotation from our 
parliamentary papers, and striking his breast with great energy,) 
“I did that myself? Ou reading the sentence to which he 
referred, I found it to be an extract of Mr. Gordon's letter to 
Lord Palmerston, whilst the former gentleman was in charge of 
the embassy at Rio de Janeiro, dated 4th mo. 21, 1838. „1 
regret to have to add that it appears probable that much British 
capital is engaged therein, even directly. Indirectly many British 
houses in this city have, for some time past, greatly assisted enter- 
prises for the nefarious end. Formerly, when it was believed that 
the risk of being taken by British cruisers was considerable, no 
merchant would sell the goods suitable for the African market 
unless he received . money for them; but, since it has been 
perceived that such risk is very small indeed, British houses have 
altered their rule in this respect, and they now allow the slave 
dealers to purchase such goods as they have need of on credit, the 
debt to be paid at the conclusion of the speculation they were 
employed in.“ The Portuguese compiler of the book in which 
this quotation was contained adds, that the English merchants 
enjoy the certain profits of the trade, whilst the Portuguese 
traders incur all the risk and danger, 

The third class, the direct agents, or consignees of vessels en- 
gaged in the slave trade, has been discovered. For instance, 
when the Recuperador sailed for Africa with a cargo of English 
goods, the draw back was claimed by an English house. The 
claim, however, was not admitted. The vessel made three 
voyages, and was at length captured as a slaver by H. M.S. 
Grecian. It also appears that an English ship sailed from Bahia, 
being loaded by an English firm of that city, for the coast of 
Africa; where she was captured by one of our cruisers, and con- 
demned at Sierra Leone. 

So much for the traffic in slaves. As regards the holdi 
property in man, I would at present merely state, that nearly a 
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the English housekeepers are owners of domestic slaves, whilst | conduct of others. Thou hast already reached the middle period 


several are considerable proprietors of estates. Amongst the ‘atter, 
I would class the English Mining Companies, five ot which held 
2078 in 1840 :—viz., the Brazilian Imperial—the Brazilian Com- | 
y—the Macaubas, or Cocaes Company—the Minas Geraes 
ompany—the St. Joao del Rey Company. It is remarkable 
that the Brazilian company is E z conducted by two naval 
officers, who are its agents. These purchase slaves, even Africans, 
whilst their brother officers serving in the British fleet are using 
every effort to suppress the trade. Surely this is a glaring incon- 
sistency, and no trifling cause for remark on the conduct of our 
overnment, by those who endeavour to prove that England is 
interested in the disgusting traffic in man. 


— — ee ee ee 


GEORGE PILKINGTON, 


— — — — — — — — 


REMONSTRANCE WITH AN AMERICAN SLAVE- 
TRADER 


TO HOPE H. SLAUGHTER, SLAVE-TRADER, BALTIMORE. 


SixcE thou courteously allowed me, in company with my friend 
John G. Whittier, to visit thy establishment in the city of Balti- 
more a few weeks since, I have often felt a desire to address a 
few lines to thee. I need not perhaps say, that my teelings 
were painfully exercised in looking over thy buildings, fitted up 
with folts and bars for the reception of human beings for sale. A 
gense of the misery and suffering of the unfortunate slaves who 
have from time to time been confined there—of their separation 
from home and kindred—of the dreary prospect before them of a 
life of unrequited toil in the south and south-west, rested heavily 
upon me. could then realize the true nature of the system of 
slavery. I was in a market house for human flesh, where 
humanity is degraded to a level with the brute; and where 
children of our common Father in heaven, and for whom our 
blessed Redeemer offered up the atoning sacrifice of His blood, 
were bargained for and sold like beasts which perish. Aud when 
I regarded thee as the merchant in this dreadful traffic, and 
heard thee offer remarks which might be considered in some 
degree as an apology for thy business, calling our attention to the 
cleanly state of the apartments, the wholesome provisions, Ke. ; 
and especially when I heard thee declare that thou hadst been 
educated by a pious mother; that thou wast never addicted to 
swearing or other immoralities; that thy business was a 
legalised one; that thou didst nothing contrary to law, and that, 
while in thy possession, the poor creatures were treated kindly, 
that families were not separated,“ &c.; I was glad to perceive 
some evidence that the nature of thy employment had not extin- 
guished the voice of conscience within thee. In thy sentiments, 
and in the manner of their utterance, I thought I could see that 
truth had not left itself without a witness in thy breast, and that 
a sense of the wrongfulness of thy occupation still disturbed thee. 

To thy remark that thy business was necessary to the system 
of slavery, and an essential part of it, and that, if slave-holding 
was to be justified at all, the slave-trade must be also, I certainly 
can offer no valid objection ; for I have never been able to discern 
any moral difference between the planter of Virginia and tlie 
slave dealer of Baltimore, Richmond, and Washington, Each 
has his part to act in the system, and each is necessary to the 
other; and, if the matter in all its bearings were not painfull 
scrious, it would be amusing to witness the absurd contempt with 
which the slave-owner of Maryland or Virginia professes to look 
upon the trader, whose purchase of his surplus slaves alone enables 
him to retain the residue in his possession ; for it seems very 
evident that the only profitable part of the system in these states, 
at the present time, is the sale of the annual increase of the 
slaves. 

In passing from thy premises, we looked in upon the triennial 
convention of the Baptists of the United States, then in session in 
the city of Baltimore, where I found slave-holding ministers of a 
high rank in the church, urging successtully the exclusion from 
the missionary board of that society all those who in principle 
and practice were known to be decided abolitionists, and the 
result of their eftorts satisfied me that the darkest picture of 
slavery is not to be found in the slave-jail of the trader, but 
rather in a convocation of professed ministers of the gospel of 
Christ, expelling from the board of a society formed to enlighten 
the heathen of other uations, all who consistently labour for the 
overthrow of a system which denies a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures to their millions of heathen at home! 

But allow me, in the spirit, as I trust, of Christian kindness, to 
entreat thee not to scck excuses for thy own course in the evil 


The latter remark of course applies only to the time they remained 
with thee; for, on the duy we visited thy establishment, a friend with 
whom I was dining informed me, that, a few days before, a woman and 
child had been sold to thee, whose husband and father was a freeman, 
who, in bis distress, had offered to bind himself for a term of years, in 
order to raise the sum, (I think 800 dollars) demanded for them; but, as he 
had been unable to do so, my friend had no doubt they had been sent off 
with the very lot of slaves which we were told by thyself had just been 
forwarded to New Orleans from thy prison. Who is most guilty in this 
atrocious transaction, the slave-owner who sold thee the woman and child at 
Baltimore—thou, the transporter of them for ever from their husband and 
parent—the purchaser of the mother and child at New Orleans, where they 
may be for ever separated from each other—or the citizen who, by bis vote 
or influence, creates and upholds enactments which legalise this monstrous 
system—is known only to Him beiore whom the secrets cf all hearts sre 
rerea.ed, 


of life—the future is uncertain. By thy hopes of peace here and 
hereafter, let me urge thee to abandon this occupation. It is not 
necessary to argue its intrinsic wickedness, for thou knowest it 
already. I would therefore beseech thee to listen to that voice 
which, I am persuaded, sometimes urges thee to put away the evil 
of thy doings; to“ do justly and love mercy,” and thus cease to 
draw down upon thyself the curse which fell upon those merchants 
of Tyre, who traded in the persons of men 

That these warnings of conscience may not be longer neglected 
on thy part, is the sincere wish of one who, while he abhors thy 
i PEREON; feels nothing but kindness and goodwill towards thy- 
se a 

JosErH STURGE, of Birmingham, England. 
New York, 6th month 30th, 1841. 


CUBA :—CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD 
PALMERSTON. 


Wx have much pleasure in laying before our readers the follow- 
ing correspondence. 


27, New Broad Street, London, July 6th, 1841. 

My Lonp— In transmitting to your lordship a copy of docu- 
ments which have just been received from the island of Cuba, I 
am directed by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, to express to your lordship the deep sense they 
entertain of the weight of obligation under which the great cause 
they are associated to promote is laid, by the promptitude and 
decision with which your lordship has forbidden British fune- 
tionaries, in the Spanish colonies and elsewhere, holding slaves 
for any purpose whatever. The moral effect of this wise measure 
is already felt at Havana, and they trust in the Brazils also; they 
would therefore cordially and respectfully unite in the suggestion 
of their correspondent, that no person be appointed to offices under 
the crown in countries where slavery and the slave-trade exist, 
who is not prepared, in the use of all legitimate and honourable 
means, to second the efforts of the home government and the 
people of this country, in their laudable design to terminate evils 
which have so long and so tearfully afflicted and degraded 
mankind. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s obedient 
humble servant, 


Rt. Hon. Lord Palmerston, &. 


Foreign Office, July 18th, 1841. 

Sir—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge 
the reccipt of your letter to his lordship, enclosing a copy of 
documents on the slave-trade, recently received from the island of 
Cuba by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and suggesting that no person should be appointed to an 
office under the crown in slave-holding countries, who is not pre- 
pared to second her Majesty’s government in its efforts to suppress 
the slave-trade. 

And I am to request that you will express the thanks of Lord 
Palmerston to the committee for their communication of the 
documents transmitted by you, and that you will state to the 
committee that Lord Palmerston is sure her Majesty's govern- 
ment will not fail to bear in mind the principle laid down in your 
letter to his lordship, 

I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed ) LEVESON. 
John Scoble, Esq. en 


— — 
— m 


JOHN ScoBLE. 


ee 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.), 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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A West India mail arrived on Saturday. Partial drought of 
at severity still prevailed. The Barbados Globe supplies the 
ollowing instances :— 


How they are suffering in Tobago from drought may be estimated on 
peeing the following extract. This island has suffered very severely 
rom long protracted drought. For twenty years back no recollection of 
such a privation of rain subsists with the colonists. The ground in ge- 
neral is caked, and the stunted vegetation parched up; whilst the atmo- 
sphere, chastened even by gusts of the northerly wind—unusually long 
prevalent at this season—under the intensity of the sun’s rays feels, in the 
intervals of those gusts, in the more sequestered valleys and gulleys, like 
air from an oven. Looking from an eminence over an extent of low 
country, one sees rising along, in many directions, for miles pillars of 
smoke emitted from combustion nearly spontaneous in the brushwood ; 
whilst the summits of hills and their sides, nearly inaccessible by human 
beings, are dotted over with similar fires, which rapidly course along, 
leaving marks of desolation in their track. Tbese indications, we fear, 
forespeak sad short-comings of crops for this, as well asthe next years 
ex ort. 

Our Grenada advices are also coloured with the shade of melancholr, 
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more or less pervading the public prints in consequence of the suffering 
produced from the long continued drought. A correspondent of the St. 
George’s Chronicle, of the 1st May, writes that the island was in a miser- 
able state. The few people remaining were employed in digging pits to 
t alittle water, ‘so as to keep body and soul together'—the cattle 
ying off, aod the labourers escaping to Trinidad ‘as fast as the vessels 
could carry them. These accounts were from Caracaou, and the writer 
adds, that ‘the good people of St. George’s could not confer a greater act 
of charity, than by sending over s few sbips' load of water.“ From the 
then indications, there did not seem to be any prospect of an early change 
in the weather. 


We perceive by the Barbadian pe ers, that Sir Evan Murray 
Mc. Gregor, late governor of Barbados is dead. His Excellency 
died, it ap after a short illness. For several years he has 
been in feeble health, supposed to have arisen from the wounds 
he had received in the military service. To this feebleness of 
health we attribute the weakness of purpose which for some time 
past marked Sir Evan’s career, and which brought him into 
general disrepute with the coloured population of the island. His 
successor, we trust, will be a man of firmness, intelligence, and 
decision, who will not allow himself to be governed by the little 
clique who have so long and so injuriously ruled the colony. 


Tue French government has adopted the strong, but neccssar 
measure of dissolving the colonial council of Guadeloupe ; and, 
5 the commission of its delegate, M. Granier Cassag- 
nae, the great enemy of the blacks, is revoked. He has 1 
arrived in Paris, after an unfortunate excursion to Hayti, and a 
hasty touch at the British West India islands. This is the gen- 
tleman who stated, at a public dinner at Demerara, his belief that 
the negros were brutes and not men. He now says he is a con- 
vert to the necessity of abolishing slavery. 

It appears that the two couticils of Guadeloupe have sent home 
their respective opinions on the question of emancipation. The 
secret council have arrived at the conclusion that this measure 
may be advantageously effected ; the colonial council are abso- 
lutely opposed to it. This just represents the difference betwecn 
the planters and the government. The French minister has 
5 the favourable opinion of the secret council to be pub- 
ished, 


Ir has been privately known that Her Majesty's government have 
been negociating with that of Spain for the purchase of the islands 
of Fernando Po and Anna Boy, on the coast of Africa. We are 
now enabled to state that the purchase has been effected, for the 
sum of £50,000. These islands command the mouths of the 
Niger, and afford the utmost facilitics for whatever can be done 
for Africa by means of that river. 


A fortnight ago we were permitted to congratulate oursclves 
on the vote of the United States Congress, by which the gag on 
anti-slavery petitions was withdrawn. The gleam of common 
sense in this enlightened body has becn of short duration. The 
vote has been reconsidered, and repealed ! 


WR scarcely need direct attention to the summary, which ap- 
pears in our columns to-day, of the parliamentary papers just 
printed on the subject of slavery in the East Indies. In addition 
we may here say that the practice of kidnapping the Coolies is by 
no means at an end. We may be able to fe in our next the 
particulars of a case in which thirty were discovered on board a 
ship, and happily released. 


We have seen in the Morning Herald an article on slavery in 
the Spanish colonies, extracted from a French periodical, La 
Revue des deux Mondes. This work is the organ of the pro- 
slavery party in I’rance, and is in the pay of the planters. The 
publication of the article, however, is a cheering token of the 
interest which the question of Spanish slavery is exciting, and an 
instructive illustration of the method in which those argue who 
are determined to support it. No one at all acquainted with the 
subject will be misled by its misrepresentations and false reason- 
ing ; while enough is admitted in it to authenticate the view 
which the friends of humanity have given of this atrocious system, 
and to confirm their resolution to effect its overthrow. 


We direct especial attention to a paper—the first of a series 
from Mr. Pilkington, who has just returned from an extensive 
tour in Brazil, undertaken with a view to the collection of facts 

In reference to slavery and the slave-trade there. In his suc- 
cessive communications he may be expected to make a valuable 
81855 to our correct and authentic knowledge on this important 
subject. 


Sierra Leoxe.—The state of things in this settlement is thus 
described by the recent emigrants to British Guiana, some of whom are 
acquainted with individuals in the African regiment lying at Demerara. 
They suy that they are laying out the land in large estates for the growth 
‘of colonial produce, and that the natives from the Bullom country, the 
Mandingos, Canga, and Foulshs, are pouring into Sierra Leone across the 
bounduries for work :—that, by these large estates being formed, they have 
been obliged to give up the ground they hitherto held, and to retire far- 
‘ther into the interior, near to the mountains—that, rather than do this, 
they resolved to emigrate, and that there are thousands who will do the 
same. They state that provisions are very cheap at Sierra Leone, and 
that they can earn only 4d, per diem for agricultural labour. 
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Tue Baptist Herald contains the following affidavit :— 


Jamaica, 1. 

Patrick Tomlinson, a native of Drogheda, Ireland, and Henry Weech, 
a native of Sgmerton, County of Somerset, England, state, that they were 
induced to come out to Jamaica as emigrant labourers, from the fair pro- 
mises made to them by the agent for emigrants in London, named Hen- 
dricks, that they should have liberal wages, kind treatment, and be 
located in a healthy situation, cool and salubrious, in the mountain districts, 
with many other inducements, as stated in a printed paper now in their 
possession. Instead of which they were offered wages quite insuficient 
to keep themselves and families—tor instance, 1s. 6d. per day fcr an able 
ploughman ; which, considering the Ligh price of the necessaries of life in 
Jamaica, is not equal to Od. at home. in short, they find to their grief that 
they have been quite deceived in every particular, and are now threatened 
to be made to pay their passage out; and they view such conduct as a base 
attempt to make them political white slaves (so thev express themselves). 
And further add, that, bad they been aware of the usage they Lave met 
with since their arrival, they would rather have suffered death at home 
than have come out. 

All of which is the truth, so help us God. 

II. WEECH, 

his 
“ TOMLINSON, 


mark, 


P. 
Sworn before me this 51st May, 18-4. 
Joseru Soromon. 
Witnesses to the above being the voluntary declaration of the Subscribers, 
Epwarp Evaxs, Davin Expr, Coin MK EN Z IE. 


In reference to the case of these men, and the emigrants gene- 
rally, the same paper has the following remarks, under the tit! 
What is to be done with the deceived emigrants 7 


We are induced to propose this question from an interview we lave just 

had with two poor but noble fellows, veho have wajted upon us to state 
how they bave been deceived, and to ask what they are to do. Their names 
are Henry Weech, from Somerton , Somersetshire, and Patrick Tomlinson, 
from Ireland, brought here by the ship Etheldred. 
It appears from their own statement, as well as from the remarks pub- 
lished by the West India Immigration Society which will be ſonnd in 
another part of our paper, that they expected constant employment, good 
wages, a cottage and provision ground, while every possible attention was 
to be paid to their health and comfort. With these proposals the poor 
fellows were naturally taken, and no doubt expected (as, from tbe state- 
ments of those wholesale murderers who have deceived them, they had a 
right to expect) they would find in this island peace and plenty. Aut 
how woefully they have been mistaken! Good wages to an Irishman or 
Englishman is never less than 3s. or 4s. per day ; guess than the surprise 
and indignation of Henry Weech and Patrick Tomlinson, when they fouad 
that good wages in Jamaica consist -d of 1s. Gd. per day, while they were 
to have the privilege of paying rent for their cottages, and tinding their 
provision grounds where they could. 

Those of our readers who know anything of the teelings of the English 
and Irish peasantry will not be surprised, that, under these circumstances, 
and for such wages, they refused to work, declaring that they would rather 
go into the bush and feed upon guavas: and we commend them for 
their determination. Finding that this was to be their treatment at Hyde 
Estate, they came back to Falmouth, and stated positively that they would 
not work for the above wages. With a view of striking terror into their 
minds, they were told that, if they would not engage themselves, they 
would break their agreement, and would tben have to pay the whele of the 
expenses incurred in bringing them out. To this they nobly replied, that, 
as the party who engaged them had deceived them, they did not teel 
bound to fulfil their engagement; and here again they were right, and have 
our commendation. But the question is, what is to be done with them l 
If they will not work for 1s. 6d. per day, can any of our readers tell us 
where they can get more, or what they are to do fora living? Are we to 
see our countrymen duped by unprincipled men, and be obliged to tell them 
they can obtain no redress, they cannot be sent back, but must stcp and 
starve, and die in our streets? That they have been deceived—s»ame- 
fully deceived, the printed statement shows, and those whose names 
thereon appear as a committee stand charged before the face of the Britisb 
nation with deception of the most cruel kind. ‘They knew that the Enghsh 
peasant would not consider one shilling and sixpence per day good wages, 
and they penned and sanctioned the stutement with a view to deceive, and 
they have succeeded admirably ; hundreds of poor deluded creatures have 
found their way to our island, and have been sent to a jail instead of a cot- 
tage, and met with insult and lying instead of kindness and truth. And 
what has been the consequence? Why, already the green grass has begun 
to grow overtheir heads. Disappointment seized them—a consciousness 
of having been deceived stung them to the heart; and, finding themselves im 
a strange land, without food or clothing, they thought of home they 
mourned over their desolate condition—they cursed their murderers, and 
they died. Sorry indeed are we to write thus, but duty compels us. Ihe 
disconsolate looks of those lately arrived, the weeping of the widow and 
the sighing of the orphan, have not yet reached, neither will they ever 
reach, those who have betrayed them to misery. They are still urging and 

ushing onward the murderous—the body and soul destroying system, as 
if they were determined to be revenged on the living for those wh» hava 
been brought to misery by their deceit and fraud, and havo been kitled by 
disappointment and oe What is to be done with these who live, 
and who by their looks, and by their resort to the rum bottle, tell how much 
they feel, and how deep their misery? We know not what to advise them. 
To tell them to submit to oppression, and bow their necks to those wo sa 
long insulted the negro race, we dare not—the voice of nature and t'e 
voice of God forbid us to do this. Jo see our countrymen die with dis- 
appointment is painful—to see them die of starvation is horrid—to see 
them driven by desperation to the worst of crimes is heart-rending ; but 
all thess shall come to pass before we tell Englishmen and Irishmen to 
submit their necks to be trodden upon by the proud, tyrannical, and b!ooc- 
thirsty planter., * + > e 
We most respectfully, vet earnestly, call the attention of his Excelercy 
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to the state of the Europeau emigrants in this island, and we implore bim 
A more decep- 
uous system was never invented, and the safety of the colony, as well as 
Let its advo- 


to put a stop to this abominable and disgusting trickery. 


the wickedness it involves, demand its instant annihilation, 
cates, if they dire show its present actual stute—let the number of deaths 


the squalid misery, the total failure of the system, be exhibited ; and, case- 
hardened as its originators and supporters are, they will shrink with horror 
from the ghastly spectacle. The African slave-trade was bad enough, but 
this bus a retinement of cruelty in it to which that had no claim, while the 
treatment the deluded wretches receive from some of the petty despots in 
We 
3 We ore not 
ignorant of the blustering and tyranny of the alien Jack in office who is 
appointed their protector here, and he may rest assured that he will not 
long be permitted to treat Britons as if they were the scum of the earth, 
The deluded victims we pity and will relieve as far as we can. Let our 
anti-slavery friends in Eugland demand the inquiry we implore, and this 
A vessel ought instantly to be chartered 


power is enough to arouse the feelings of the most misanthropic. 
refer in this to the treatment of the two men from lyde. 


Wholesale nuisance will cease. 
by the government to take back the deluded victims of avarice that are 
starving on our shores. 


— = 


THE PLANTERS OF TRINIDAD AND BRITISII 
GUIANA, 
Jcst views in relation to the treatment of the labourers are mak- 
ing decided progress in the colonies we have named above. With 
respect to Trinidad, we have to refer with pleasure to a corres- 
omlence which has taken place between the governor (Sir II. 
[eLeod) and Mr. Burnley. In writing to his Excellency on 
behalf of the agricultural and emigration society, this gentleman 
expresses the following just and important sentiments. 


I beg the liberty of stating to your Excellency, that I have now passed 
above one month in tha colony since my return from Europe and the 
United States, and clearly perceive, from the best observations and inqui— 
Ties I have been enabled to make, that the most injurious consequences will 
ensue to the labouring classes, unless the present system of gratuitous 
allowances, in the shape of houses, provisions, and spirits, is put an end to. 
In consequence of paying no rent for his house, the labourer feels that be 
has no right of permanent residence in it; he views it only as a temporary 
shelter, not as a fixed home; and, as he finds that he can change it when- 
ever he plea-es, and obtain another elsewhere on the same easy terms, he 
acquires restless habits, feels independent of the good will of his employer, 
and entirely neglects the cultivation of vegetables, or the raising of small 
stock, notwithstanding their present exorbitant price and the abundance 
of spare time at his disposal. By the adoption of a moderate charge for 
rent, adequate only to the cost of the house and land provided for him, he 
will probably begin to attach some value to a residence for which be pays 
a consideration. nud will gradually see the advantage of making himself 
permanently settled and comfortable. 

The distribution also of salt provisions, flour, rice, &c., tends to create 
unthrifty habiis. The labourer receives them, not in proportion to his 
wants or the extent of his family, but in proportion to the labour le may 

rform. Ile frequently may receive more than he actually requires but 
if the surplus does not constitute an object of easy aud ready sale, it will, 
of course, be wastefully disposed of. By suppressing all allowances, and 
charging a moderate rent tor his house, a higher rate of money wages 
could and would be cheerfully paid by the proprietor. The 9 
would then be rewarded exactly in proportion to his industry, and would 
purchase only the quantity and quality of every article he might desire. 

But of all the allowances granted, that of rum is the most intolerable 
in its accompanying circumstances, nud the most alarming in its future 
consequences, and, unless immediately checked, will be productive of the 
most serious evils to the whole community. 

As the commutation which I have suggested requires the substitution 
of an increased money rate of wages in heu of the allowances specified, 
your Excellency will readily perceive the diſficulties which oppose them- 
selves to its being effected by any effort of the proprietors alone. Iude- 
pendently of the distrust which, for a series of years past, has been syste- 
matically infused into the minds of the labourers of these colomes (by 
those who have assumed to themselvesexclusively tha title of the friends of 
the necros), as to the motives and objects of every effort of the planters, 
which constitutes at the present moment a great and unfortunate barrier to 
the improvement of our free-labour system by any exertions of the latter, 
it is clearly advantageous that a third and disinterested party should inter- 
vene between them and the Inbouring class, for the satisfactory adjustment 
of this question, And when it is further considered that the charge pro- 
posed will appear to many to involvo in some degree the abandonment of 
old habits of vicious indulgence, it will require, l fear. the united influence 
of the executive, the clergy, and the maxistracy, ultimately to effect it; 
at the same time it is equally evident, that the longer the attempt is de- 
ferred the greater will be the difficulty in accomplishing it. 


It affords us additional pleasure to say that these sentiments 
are echoed by the colonial secretary, replying to Mr. Burnley on 
behalf of the governor, as follows :— 


You remark on the injurious consequences likely to ensue from the 
present mode of paying part of the wages of labour in kind—that is, the 
allowance of houses, grounds, provisions, and spirits. 

From the moment of the abolition of slavery his Excellency always 
viewed this as an unsound practice ; but, in his endeavours to obtain an 
alteration of the system, he was told that the people hid been so long in 
the habit of living in the honse ns their own property, that anything in the 
shape of rent would produce discontent. 

With regard to allowance of provisions and rum, his Excellency appre- 
hends they are given only in this colony and British Guiana, at least to 


any amount, but coincides most perfectly with you in the view taken of 
this subject, which his Excellency is glad to find you state to be the opinion 


of the society. 


The allowance of rum purticularly, has been universally represented 
to the governor as demoratising in the extreme: and in a conversation 
Which his Excellency lately had with three gentlemen of the society of 
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Friends, who came here from Baltimore, the necessity of doiug away with 
it was strongly urged by them. 

Strongly impressed, however, as the governor is with the necessity of 
a change in this part of the system, there are very’ great difficulties attending 
it, which it will be unnecessary to state here, but for which the employer 
alone can tiud a remedy ; for his Excellency would deprecate any attempt 
at legislative enactment as regards rates and modes of lubour. These must 
be left to find their own level.” 


That the same light is breaking in upon the © proprictors, 
managers, and others interested in the agriculture of“ British 
Guiana, appears from a 1 from this class of persons which 
has just been presented to tlie governor of tliat colony. These 
e it appears, are now desirous of “ rendering the colon 
less dependent upon inmigration,” the expenses of which they 
find “ press heavily on the colonial treasury.” With this view, 
they acknowledge their past errors. The petition “ respectfully 
sheweth,” that the e “having acquired nearly three 
years experience of the working of the system adopted gencrally 
for the management of plantations in this colony after the abo- 
lition of the apprenticeship, are firmly impressed with the con- 
Viction that a radical error was committed in retaining the 
custom of giving to agricultural labourers their houses and pro- 
vision grounds rent tree; with sundry other allowances and 
indulgences,’ which ought, fur the mutual interest of emplover 
and labourer, to have expired with the apprenticeship, 

“That, guided by experience, your petitioners are fully con- 
vinced, that it is most desirable to render the labourer wholly inde- 
pendent of any claim upon his employer, except for the money 
value of hia labour ; and that the sooner he is thrown upon his 
own resources, to supply himself with house, food, and all 
incidental expenses, the better it will be for hiniself, his employer, 
and the community at large. 

“That contracts having for their object the securing continuous 
labour after the abolition of the apprenticeship, which were at 
first eagcrly desired, and sometimes insisted upon by the employer, 
have proved, in almost every instance, practically useless and 
unsatisfactory to both parties. 

“That the ‘allowances and indulgences’ advertcd to having 
been always considered as so much additional to the money price 
of agricultural labour, your petitioners are quite prepared to 
acknowledge the claim of the labourer to an increased money rate 
of wages, fully equivalent to the value of the old allowancess, as 
compensation for their withdrawal.” 

All this is sound sense and discretion, and we sincerely con- 
gratulate the Guiana planters on their arrival at it. Let 
them allow us, however, in a spirit of sincere kindness, to call 
their attention to one clhuse in their petition, which seems to us 
to indicate a lingering remnant of erroneous views. It is the 
following :— 

“ That the value of the privileges proposed to be withdrawn, and 
the rate which the landlord can in fairness claim for interest of 
capital invested in houses, and the contingent expenses of repairs, 
&e., be carefully estimated by referees in whom all classes of the 
community may repose confidence, in order that, while disclaiming 
all desire to fix by tariff certain prices for the various 1 
tions of labour, something like an approach to uniformity ma 
attained in regulating wages and rent upon the adoption of the 
new system.” 

This hankering after“ an approach to'uniformity“ in wages and 
rent is what Wwe N In the first place, the desire after such 
uniformity proceeds, we think, on a wrong principle. It argues 
a dissatisfaction with the market price of labour. Now the 
market price of everything which is to be sold is its real value, 
and that which ouglit to be given for it. As no seller ought to 
expect more for it, so no buyer ought to wish it for less. In the 
next place, we should not think such uniformity desirable, even if 
it were right. If labour is of different values at different places, 
it is better for all parties that those different values should be 
paid. A forced uniformity could have no other effect than, either 
to enable some persons to get labour at less than it is worth, or to 
constrain others to ve for it more than it is worth ; the former 
being an injury to the seller, and the latter to the buyer. In the 
third place, we are sure that the desired uniformity can never, as a 
general and permanent condition he produced. By whatever forces 
it may be constrained for a moment, there are causes which will 
soon disturb it. On the one hand, in places where labour ma 
thus be raised above its market value it will become plentiful, 
and its price will fall; and on the other, in places where labour 
may thus be depressed below its market value it will become 
scarce, and its price will rise. It is a /aw in this case, and no 
R can long evade it, that planters everywhere must buy 
labour at what they can get it for. Its price will be regulated by 
supply and demand, and may vary, in spite of them, on every 
plantation in the colony, every day in the year. In the last place, 
there can be no doubt that, whatever degree of uniformity may 
be possible, it will establish itself without any measures being 
taken for this purpose. However dissimilar prices may be at a 
given moment, if those diversities arise from unnatural causes, 
they will soon disappear, and such “an approach to uniformity” 
as may correspond with the actual determining elements of the 
case will result without effort. We earnestly wish, therefore, 
that the planters in Guiana would relinquish all care about 
uniformity of wages. They have nothing to do, we think, but to 
give everywhere the market price for labour. ‘ i 

Although not indicated in thcir petition, we shall here add a 
remark on the unjust and impolitic course which has been pur- 
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sued for the last two years by the combined court, in reference to 
the taxation of the colony. They are progressively diminishing 
the taxes on land and its al produce, and augmenting those 
on the necessaries of life. In other words, they are relieving 
the small body of proprietors by throwing the burden on the 
community at large, that is to say, chiefly on the peasantry. 
On these general taxes they are at this moment charging the 
enormous amount of £104,000 for facilitating the introduction of 
labourers, and to pay for a canal excavator! This method is as 
preposterous as it is unjust. If the price of food is enhanced, so of 
course must be the wages of labour. Yet the Guiana planters are at 
once making food dear, and complaining of high wages! This 
outrage on common sense is well exposed by the colonial secre- 
tary, Mr. Young, in the following extract of his speech on tlie 
budget, on the 7th of June last. 

In a country like this, where the rate of wages is justly complained of 
by the employer as exorbitant, but where the labourer as justly avers 
them to be no higher, in comparison with prices, than in the neighbouring 
colonies, nothing but some strong necessity should induce us to levy 
duties on the necessaries of life. This necessity, at least to the extent of 
£104,000, would cease, if the landed interest would but bear its own just 
burdens The taxes on plantuins, flour, corn, beef, pork, malt liquors, and 
clothing, might be greatly reduced, and possibly altogether repealed. But, 
sir,the scheme of ways and means introduced by the chairman of the 
committee, is distinguished beyond its predecessors by fresh items of 
taxation, which, bearing in mind the outcry against high wages, whether 
viewed as tending to increase the price of necessary articles of consump- 
tion, or considered in connexion with our sacrifices to procure labourers, 
` appear to me to be the greatest solecism in political economy of which 
this court was ever deliberately invited to be guilty. . 

The two descriptions of flour are taxed, one 33 per cent., and the other 


50 percent. higher than last year; rye flour, 70 per cent. higher; beef 


and pork, 50 per cent.; corn meal, 600 per cent; fish, 600 per cent. per 
quintal; and, in addition to the tax already existing on plantains grown 
within the colony, you are now imposing a prolibitory duty on foreign 
plantains, 
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VALUE OF PROPERTY IN BRITISH GUIANA. 
DESPATCHES FROM GOVERNOR LIGHT TO LOND JOHN RUSSELL. 


Government House, Demerara, 1st August, 1810. 

My Lon p—In connexion with the prosperous condition of the monetary 
system published by the Directors of the British Guiana Bonk, whose 
report I have had the honour of transmitting, I am induced to draw your 
lordship's attention to some late sales of estates here, which certainly do 
not indicate any want of confidence in the future agricultural prospects of 
the province. 

Plantation Richmond, in Essequibo, was, or is to be, bought by the 
attorney and manager for thirty-six thousand pounds sterling. This person, 
in the beginning of 1839, sent me in a long calculation which he was 
about to transmit to the proprietor in 1 wherein he pretended to 
prove, that, according to expenses, produce, and sales, in three years fron: 
that period the estate must be abandoned. 

Rome and Houston, two estates aljoining each other, were bought from 
the proprietor in England, Mr. Hyndman, under the impression, that the 
colony was ruined, for thirty-six thousand pounds, which was afterwards 
increased voluntarily by the purchaser to forty thousand pounds. Had it 
been put up to sale here it would have brought fifty thousand pounds, the 
„rant holder having been offered ten thousand pounds for his bargain. 
Under the present owner these estates will produce at least one thousand 
hogsheads of sugar, when, for the last two years, mismanagement bad 

uced the produce to at least one-half. ; 

„Plantations Montrose and Ogie, the joint property of Messrs. Shands of 
Liverpool and the heirs of a Mr. Simson, were yesterday sold at public 
vendue. The former estate, though, according to Mr. Arrindell, its attor- 
ney, it was one that proved the ruin of the agricultural interest in the 
colony, was bought by Sir Michael M‘Turk for thirty-eight thousand five 
hundred pounds, to be paid within the year, with interest from the day 
of sale on bills at three, six, and nine months. Mr. Shand himself, the elder 
partner of the house, was present at the sale, and-declared that he would 
prove by his books, that the estate last year had, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable season, cleared twelve and a-half per cent. on its outlay, and 
he himself bid thirty-eight thousand pounds sterling, when it was knocked 
down to Sir Michael AI- Turk. 

Plantation Ogle, the latter estate, sold for twenty-six thousand pounds, 
and was bought by the house of Anderson and company, resident mer- 
chants, on the same terms of payment, which are considered ready money. 

With such facts hefore your lordship, there is no reason to place entire 
confidence in the predictions of ruin. It is very certain that, without 
additional bands, the estates will have diminished crops; but, so long as 
high prices are obtained, that diminution ought not to excite the constant 
expressions of discontent at the agricultural prospects of the colony. 

8 8 I have, &c. i 
. i : Henry Licar. 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, & c. 


Government House, Demerara, 5th August, 1840. 
Mr Lorp—I had the honour of mentioning to your lordship, in a pre- 
ceding despatch, the sales of certain estates in this province, as a proof 
i confidence in the existing stateis not impaired, 
iat desirous of bringing to your lordship’s notice, some facts connected 
i e late purchases, and to mention another purchase, which will 
Th, what may be done even with diminished bands. 
W 8 estate Montrose, was beld between the Shands of Liverpool and a 
aa S On the death of the latter some three or four years ago, his 
2 n s several heirs, his children or relations, amongst whom it was 
cis N ed. It was . to value the estate; appraisers were 
3 ee the Price they set on it was £26,000. This was previous to 
1858 8 arag t 155 emancipation; one of the appraisera wished to be the 
the Oca. i © parties selling, or rather the heirs of Simson, considered 
30 e and Sir Michael M “Turk was requested to value it. He 
barlias 15 oe to be £38,000, dut I believe was not then able to 
© emancipation took place, and the estate remained unsold, 


and certainly mismanaged; though there was clearly no cause for dis- 
centent, when it produced twelve and a-half per cent. in a bad year. 

Ove of the most outrageous of my opponents Lid £57,000 for it, Mr. 
Shand 38,000, put it was finally knocked down to Sar Michael Me Turk 
for £38,900. 

Sir Michael was consistent, and thinks he bas a bargain. 

In June or July, 18.38, while the emancipation on the 1st August, was 
in debate, he was applied to, to appraise an estate called Profit; be xed 
£8000 (which nobody would give) as its value; be purcbased at that 
price; in the two years since the 1st August, he haa cleared £1000 by the 
produce, and concluded a bargain with Messrs. Glens, which J learnt 
vesterday from the younger brother, to sell the estate for £16,000; thus 
clearing in two years £12,000, 

The particulars of what I have written were given me yesterday by 
Sir Michael M‘Turk, and I have had his authority to repeat them to your 
lordship, 

I Lave, &c. 
(Signed) Hesry Licur. 

The Right Hon. Lord Jolin Russell, Xc. 

Government House, Demerara, Sth September, 1840. 

My Lonp—Every additional fact proving the stability of confidence in 
the prospects of the colony, ought to be made known to your lordship, 
I therefore transmit a copy of a written statement handed to me yesterday 
by Mr. James Glen. 

In this you will find that in 1837, plantations Schoon, Oord, and Kitty, 
were ou the point of being purchased by his brother and himself, when 
anticipated emancipation was not mooted, for £53,000 the papers and 
contracts ready for siguature, when the purchase was abanduned, by the 
widow of the late owner being unwilling to sign. 

On the Loth and 17th of last month, these estates were appraised con- 
jointly by Messrs. Glen, Cioal, and Colin Simson, (the two latter, the 
determined opponents of all my views of the prosperity of this province, 
nud of all my acts; who bave considered me an enemy to that prosperity, 
hecause I will not join in the senseless outcry that party bas chosen to 
raise) at a value far exceeding the sum at which they were estimated in 
1837, and which was then considered a high valuation, though three years 
and upwards of coerced labour was supposed assured to the estates— 
which are now for sale, for the benefit of heirs. 

In addition to the late sales of estates, to which I have in my last 
despatches drawn your lordship’s attention, plantation Belair on the East 
coast, a small, and to my knowledge an unprofitable estate, has been pur- 
chased for £20,000 sterling, by the brother-in-law of Mr. Rose, manager 
of the Colonial Bank, aud it report be true, at his recommendation. 

Without assuming any great merit for my determined oppusition to the 
predictions of ruin to the colony, I think the proprietors in Laogland, and 
in this colony, ought to appreciate tke sincerity of my statements and 
opinions. Had Mr. Hyndman, the proprietor of Rome and Houston, 
given credit to my opinions, and not been led away by those of his attorney, 
who, after mismanaging those estates and depreciating their value, wen 
Lome to purchase them, a fact notorious in this coluny, these estates, 
most probably at this moment, would have realized double the sum for 
which they were sold, ö 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Hexry Licur. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell. 


SLAVERY IN THE SPANISH COLONIES. 


From an article in La Revue des Deux Mondes to which we have 


elsewhere referred, we make the following extracts. Surcly we 
may say, Out of thine own mouth will I condemn thee! 


Let the holy man of Chiafra“ pardon me, the slavery which he im- 
ported was a deplorable gift for Havana! Having become a gigantic 
tree, it now bears the bitter fruits of its origin; but it cannot be cut down 
without the risk of being overwhelmed beneath it, Besides this, it is, 
by the excessive expense which it occasions, a principle of permanent 
ruin. The labour of freemen would not only be an element of greater 
wealth, but more solid. If the conditions of the treaty were rigorously 
observed, and colonization were encouraged with activity and perse- 
verance, the extinction of slavery could be operated without shock and 
without damage. : 

One of the saddest consequences of slavery is, that it swallows up 
physical labour. Agriculture being the first and the most general re- 
source of the working classes, the excess of the European population is 
directed in preference to a country which offers them good wages, rather 
than proceed to the cold regions of North America. But no sooner do 
European labourers arrive than they see themselves confounded with a 
race of slaves, their pride recoils—they blush at the affront, and in their 
turn endenvour to be served by slaves. The first use which a poor 
labourer makes of bis little savings is to purchase a negro, at first with a 
view of diminishing bis own labour, and afterwards to be rid of the shame 
of working with bis own hands. Thus at all epochs the same abuses bhaye 
developed the same passions; and our manners, even in the nineteenth 
century, bear much resemblance to those of the Greeks, the Romans and 
the feudal ages. 

It is worthy of remark that the Creoles in our colonies exhibit more 
humanity towards the negros than Europeans. A Creole slave-owner ig 
much kinder to bis slaves. Although acting towards them with all the 
proper authority of a master, he blends with that authority a kind of 
paternal solicitude, which fails not of its effects on their minds. The 
European, who brings with him to Cuba all tbe refined notions of his 
country, begins by showing towards the slave a kind of exalted pity. He 
passes from that to contempt for their ignorance, and then becomes im- 
patient at their stupidity ; and as the poor negro does not understand him 
be finishes by persuading himself that a negro is a beast of burden, and 
begins to beat him as he would any other animal. Such acts are not ex- 
clusively confined to the masters; they are also practised by the Euro- 
pean domestics who are brought to Cuba; and their pride, revolted at the 
sight of domesticity degraded into slavery, renders them insolent and 
cruel. Nevertheless, these inconveniences are not insurmountable, A 
thousand prejudices have been destroyed by the progress of time and by 


* Las Casas, bishop of Chiafra. 
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tue march of civilization: a thousand difficulties bave been smoothed 
down Ly the progress of reasor. (ne of the richest estate holders in the 
island, some years since, formed the idea of establishing a model sugar 
manufactory, to be worked solely by freemen. But at the moment when 
it was proposed to bring over a certain number of German colonists for 
tois pu-pose, difficulties were raiscd by the autborities, and the scheme was 
compeiied to bo abandoned. There is no doubt that the plan would have 
answered could it have been carried into effect. 

Unfortunately the policy which has been hitherto followed has raised 
obstacles which now present a formidable barrier to the substitution of 
free labour for that of slaves. The systems now in operation must be 
moditied in accordance with the wants of the day. The Spanish govern- 
ment has been always afraid of foréign interference with her colonies, at 
first from a feeling towards other nations, and afterwards from suggestions 
of a fearful policy, a policy little favourable to liberal ideas. The losses 
and misfortunes of Spain have ous since removed all the sentiments of 
envy which she might have inspired, and the changes and reforms already 
made in her institutions, promise a bappy re-action for the colony. How- 
ever this may be, Spain, instead of favouring the introduction of colonists 
from the mother-country into Cuba, fearing to diminish her own popula- 
tion, which had been already seriously thinned by former emigrations to 
America. scarcely gave to the colony were then a few adventurers, who fled 
thither to avoid military conscription, and a few merchants, who having 
alreadv derived considerable riches from the island went to reside there 
from gratitude. 

They (the slaves) rarely marry, and the reason i3 obvious. 
The husband and wite are liable, from one day to another, to be sold, and 
it might happen to different masters; nor can they ever find anything in 
the shape of domestic happiness, for the children are not their own, but 


the property of their master. The ties of nature are, therefore, with them, ; 5 j ; 
confined to the gratitication of a sensual passion. Should a negress become denicd, and it exists under the full sanction of the government— 


regnant, the master, if he has any scruples of morality, punishes her by that is, domestic slavery. I suppose there is not an Hindoo or 
eeping the negro at home; but in general the woman alone is punished ; Mohammedan family in the country possessed of the means of 
but the punishment is not often a preventive to repetition of the offence, | Support that has not slaves in it, particularly females. The only 
o does + act so as to 5 being led into the commission of 5 1 i nantes hi a y fe eae not any 5 of 
e same offence against the laws of morality. ie purgunnah, or district, in which you live. servant of mine, 
This punishment for immorality is not, however, general in all parts of CRA to my positive orders, bought a female child for five or 
the island ; for in some parts the female slaves have a premium for every | six rupecs some eighteen or twenty months ago. It happened 
chid. whether legitimate or not. This regulation, although certainly op- | that the woman who sold the child had stolen her. The mother, 
posed to the laws of morality, yet is favourable to the increase of the race, | finding out the thief, lodged a complaint with the magistrate, and 
and tends to ameliorate the condition of the negresses. They no sooner | the man was compelled to pav a fine of fifty rupees and to ive 
me VVV 5 from all laborious) yp the child, not because he had bought, Put because the child 
e , ea E not resume their habitual occu- happened to be stolen, or at least it was said so. Among the 
pations until forty days after their delivery. How different from the con- | eaftl ti lav a: am abiud So few years ago 
dition of many a poor femaie in France. For tbe free labourer a day with- wealt 85 DSUVES SAYS Are MAPAN SARS i ** it a 
out work is a day without pax, and the existence of a poor family depends | 8° I was sitting in my chapel, a native woman ran into It, an 
on tLe labour ofits head ; the slave, on the contrary, careless of futurity, claimed my protection. I found she was a slave woman, be- 
sees his family provided for, aud lives on from day to day in careless in. | longing to a ——, from whom she had ran away. Not knowin 
difference. It is a very rare hting to find slaves honest. ‘They are inva- the law, I wrote to Mr. Morris, the judge, to afford her an 
riably addicted to thieving, and with people who are without ony feeling of myself protection. He wrote me word he had no power ; that it 
moral principle, the cause is obvious. It is the impunity with which they | was probable the owner would threaten me with an action; but 
practice it. A master who is robbed hesitates to bring bis slave to justice, that, if I thought well of it, I might keep her, as the threat 
for should he be imprisoned, he would lose bis labour and the costs of the would not be put into execution. She remained with us for 
prosecution. He, theretore, contents himself with reprimanding him, or some time, but subsequently left, not being able to act 
perbaps whipping him, and he recommences again on the first opportunity. | according to her vicious propensities. It is true that slaves 
They are, however, obliged to work cut the amount of the money stolen. are by many treated with kindness but it is equall 
Their great object is to save up money enough to purchase their freedom. y y : event f th 
Some of them observe the strictest economy, and very soon acquire mone true that are are slaves in every acceptation o the word. 
ee y q Y | They descend from father to son, just as they do in America, and 


enough to purchase this boon. Sometimes, not caring about their liberty, Race ; . ; 
they deposit their savings in the hands of their master, and it frequently as they did in Jamaica. Cruelties are practise don female slaves 
to an alarming extent.” 


occurs that after purchasing their emancipation ; they return in a short. time 
and beg their old masters to buy them again. It is not, however, a com- 
mon practice for a colonist to take a slave back in this way, as a very short 
enjoyment of liberty gives them babits of indolenee which are very dificult 
again to eradicate. " 


FIVE DANISH SLAVERS. 


Extract of a letter recently received from Denmark, dated wh 
July, 1841 :— 

«'ihe Portuguese Chargé d' Affaires at Altona, named Jos San- 
tos, has dispatched a fleet of five large well manned Danish shi 

uipped at his own expense, to the coast of Africa, under the 
pretext of taking possession of an island given him by the Queen 
of Portugal; but our private suspicions have been roused by tho 
formidable arraying of his ships and the expense that has been 
incurred, as also by the privacy that has been observed as to the 
proceedings of the whole gang. Would any information from us, 
fend to serve the good cause, nothing would be more gratify- 
ing to our feelings than to see their nefarious tricks frustrated. 
Jos Santos, we suspect, is an old practitioner at this trade, as he 
has realised a large fortune, and this equipment alone cost him 
upwards of £30,000. There are no passengers, nor yet mer- 
chandise on freight account ; but more than a full complement of 
men, with doctors handsomely paid, and bound down to secrecy. 
The ships sailed from Altona ten days ago.“ 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Tux following extract of a recent letter to the rev. J. Peggs, from 
the rev. H. Beddy, a missionary in India, affords independent 
confirmation of the statements derived from other sources. 


« With re to slavery in this part, it is a fact that cannot be 
er che full 
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BAPTIST UNION. 


The following resolutions were passed unanimously during the 
recent annual session of this body. 

1, That the Baptist Union retains its frequently declared 
solicitude for the universal enjoyment of human rights, as defined 
and ordained by. the Creator; and rejoices in the accelerating 
poe of correct sentiments on this subject, not only in England, 

ut also in all other nations. , 

2. That the menbers of this Union rejoice in the rapidity with 
which the lingering elements of oppression in Jamaica are 
appearing, amidst the good behaviour of the emancipated classes, 
and the wide diffusion of evangelical truth ; and that they regard 
the progress of the gospel in that island as a clear and exper- 
mental proof, that undisturbed liberty is most congenial with the 
extension of Christianity. 

3. The brethren unfeignedly rejoice to learn, that the results 
of emancipation in the British colonies have already led other na- 
tions of Europe to prepare for a similar change in their depen- 
dencies. i 

4. The members of this Union have heard with approbation 
and thankfulness of the advances of their brethren and coadjutors 
in the work of emancipation on the continent of America, An 
trust that the present crisis will lead to important results in 
country ; and, although A from uniting with the conven- 
tion now meeting at Baltimore, this Union earnestly implores & 
bountiful bestowment of Divine grace, so to guide its eliberations 
and sustain its measures, that by their efforts the moral power of 
the church may be employed in establishin universal liberty. 

5. This Union affectionately commends to the prayers an 
assistance of all who love the Lord Jesus Christ, such operations of 
benevolence as may lead to the final annihilation of slavery and 
the slave-trade throughout the world. 
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A GOOD WITNESS TO A MATERIAL Porr. — A correspondent of 
the Jamaica Morning Journa! thus dilates on the alleged want of con- 
tinuous labour there. 

I maintain that, if an iniquitudus slander was ever put upon any peo le, 
this of the refusal of the negro to work is it. It is slandering bim 
out of the little civilization he bas, and of all the cunning he boasts of. 
If the assertion were true, human nature would be a libel on the wisdom 
and gootiness of the all-wise. I listen not here to the trial of bis policy 
on the first obtaiuing his freedom, when the poor wretch quickly found 
himself in deep waters, a3 an objection, because that very experience has 
sharpened his wit. But who are these aasertors of the want of continuous 
labour! Alack the day! Tutellect is at a premium since 1834 in Jamaica, 
and the poor noodle of a busha, having lost all his in the whip which was 
then swept away, gives it as his opinion to his no less sapient attorney, 
that the necros will not work continuously! And yet I never knew 
(though my experience of the island is large) any one possessing a fair 
share of common sense and resolution who ever talked in this manner. 

‘The real state of the peasantry is this—they have fictitious wants enough 
to induce them to work continuously, if they are fairly treated by their 
emploxers: but also they have sense enough not to risk the privileges of 
freedom (and, if vou like it. the impertinences of ignorance), beyond the 
bare suppiy of their present fictitious wants and necessities. There is 
truly a want amongst us—orf intellect and gentlemanly principles. Where 


these are so deficient at the upper end of society, what can we look for in 
the wretched i. egto!“ 


Bick pofxas IN tae UxIrED States.—The senate of Georgia 
has been recommended by its committee of internal iniprovement, to 
raise money by un annual tax of one dollar per head on all slaves between 
the ages ot ten and sixty-five years, and of ten dollars per head on all free 
persons ot colour residing within the state. Verily, their brow is brass. 


Svar IN Loutstana.—According to an official statement there 
are 5 sugar estates in Louisiana, employing 40,000 hands and 10,000 
horses, and the average crop is equal to 70.000 hogsheads of 1000 lbs., or 
70,000,000 los,, and 350,000 gallons molasses. The average value of 


augar is six cents per pound, and molasses t 
; § twenty cents _ 
Fevnsyo arcs Luquirer, 4 a i 
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PRESENT STATE OF LIBERIA. 


Tax Rev. J. Clarke, one of the gentlemen who have gone to 
Africa on an ex loring expedition for the Baptist Missionary 
Society, visited da almas, and has collected from intercourse 
with ics who have long resided there, and at other parts of 
the colony of Liberia, chiefly missionaries of the episcopalian, 
prey terial, and baptist persuasions, the following n 
hey are communieated in a letter to Mr. Sturge, dat 
Clarence, Fernando Po, April 5th, 1841. 

The extent of territory claimed by the colonists reaches from 
Cape Mount river to the river Cavally. The map of the colony 
goes to the river Solymon, in the seventh degree of north latitude ; 
and when, I was off the Cavally river, a paper signed by a Dr. 
Hall was handed to me from king Bappo, in which the said king 
was recommended to the favourable consideration of traders, on 
account of having aema gratuitously a large tract of land on the 
Cavally river to the Maryland colonization society. Cavally 
river is twenty miles to the south of Cape Palmas ; so that the 
line of coast claimed and partially occupied by tho different colo- 
nization societies, and comprehended under the term Liberia, is not 
short of 300 miles. 

The coast thus occupied is not so unhealthy as is the Bullom 
shore and Sierra Leone on the north, or as got Coast Castle, 
Popor, and the Delta of the Niger on the east. ith these ex- 
ceptions, and keeping off the mouths and marshy sides of rivers, 
the coast of Africa from the Rio Ponga to the Coanga is much 
alike in paint of insalubrity. In referenca to the co ony of Li- 
beria, one fact appears evident from the united testimony of all I 
have heard speak on the subject ; viz., that the health of children 
born in the colony is better than it was at first, and that coloured 
persons, after seasoning, enjoy better health than they did some 
years ago. Whites are still in danger from the acclimating fever, 
and for the most part look sickly and feeble. Some of the mission- 
aries have good health, and speak as if they could walk further, 
and bear more fatigue, than they formerly could in their native 
country. ä 

I was informed that to enter into the causes of the wars with 
the natives would require a long explanation, in which different 
parties would give different accounts according to their prejudices 
and interests. 
which many of the natives near Mesurado were placed, in reference 
to trading with the vessels that visited their coast. This prohibi- 
tion arises out of the selfish policy of the colonial government, 
which has induced them to lay a fine on vessels found trading with 
the natives, and to increase the expenses on foreign trade by har- 
bour dues, and the employment of a commissioned agent ; so that 
goods are sold one-ninth higher at and near Monrovia, than on 
other parts of the same line of coast, and all impediments and 
hinderances to trade are thrown in the way of the natives, to force 
them to obtain their supplies through the merchants settled in the 
colony. This has been felt keenly, and in some cases has met with 
resistance from the natives. 

Another cause is the attempt made to prevent the natives from 
arpa in Bassa Cove, and other places,where they formerly em-. 
ployed themselves in fishing without molestation. In agreeing to 
allow the Americans to settle, the natives never contemplated 
curtailing of their own rights and privil but looked for great 
advantages from the trade promised them with America and 
Europe. They now feel themselves grievously disappointed in 
these their too sanguine expectations, It is also candidly ad- 
mitted that the colonists have rai aon Berger unjustly towards 
the natives, and oppreased them ; and that injustice and oppres- 
sion still, to a certain extent, continue. Í 

A considerable number were lately slain at a station eens 
to a Methodist missionary, some way in the country 
Mesurado. The account has appeared in the Monrovia newspaper, 
and also in a Boston newspaper, in one of which I doubt not the 


But one cause certainly was the prohibition under | 


statement has been seen by you.* Dr. Prince and myself were 
distinctly informed that the tribe among whom the missionaries 
resided gave them time to fly, with thcir wives, children, aged 
people, and property ; and that, inatead of flying, the missionaries 
sent to Monrovia for guns and ammunition, and resolved to risk 
life in the protection of their property. When the hostile tribe 
appeared the attack commenced, and the people were beaten off 
with considerable slaughter. When the defence for a time ceased 
the assailants made an attempt to carry away their slain; but at 
this time the firing recommenced, and much injury was done to 
the flying natives, An unfeeling letter appeared in the Liberia 
Herald, written by one of the 8 actors in this bloody scene, 
in which the missionary disgraces himself by showing an utter 
want of the spirit of the Master whom he professed to serve. The 
editor lauds him as a hero; but his brother missionaries highly 

disapprove of his conduct, and those of them with whom I con- 
versed appeared much to regret the spirit of revenge that had 
been manifested on this mournful occasion. 

A short time ago a native thought himself wronged by a colonist 
who resided near Cape Palmas. He complained, and from the 
governor obtained redress. This exasperated the colonist so much 
that he took his gun down, and, as the native passed his farm, he 
fired, and it is said lodged a few small shots in the shoulder of the 
man he had injured. The native went to his tribe, and brought 
with him a band who entered into the house of the colonist, cut 
off his head, and the heads of two of his children—the wife and the 
other children escaped the fury of these barbarians. They left the 
place without any further attack upon the people, an escaped 
speedily to their country, several milcs distant in the interior. 

I was assured that the late wars have had the worst possible 
effect on the minds of the natives, that they are increasingly 
jealous of the power and influence of the colonists, and highly dis- 
a at their proud and overbearing conduct. When their 

ings or headmen gave away or sold a part of their territory, they 
did so from the immediate advantage of a large dash, or present, 
or the future prospect of an increase of trade. They had no idea 
of curtailing their own comforts, or of being over-run by persons 
frum a forcign land. Then they saw only the favourable side, but 
they now sec the opposite ; and, 1 in a part of Africa alread 
teeming with a native population, and not very rich in soil, they 
find that the rising power of the colonists must be kept down, or 
that they must be driven inland among hostile tribes, jealous of 
any such encroachment upon their hunting or provision grounds. 
It was stated as a thing self-evident, that, as the colony increased, 
wars would also increase ; and that the spirit cherished on both 
sides would make these, as much as possible, ware of extermina- 
tion. The agreements made with the Africans are nearly all 
decidedly unjust. A mere trifle is given for thousands of acres of 
land. The benefits of trade are put before the ignorant people in 
a fascinating manner, a footing is obtained, and force is used to 
retain it, and to extend, if necessary, the boundary line as far as 
the aggressors think proper to wish or desire. : 

A small provision ground, producing rice, plantains, &c. is 
termed a farm, and such provision grounds are eommon in the 
colony ; but, as to the growing of cotton, sugar, or the like, no 
euch thing prevails to any extent in any part of Liberia. Ho 
mules, &c. are not numerous, and are seldom put in harness ; and 
oxen are too small to be thought of for the yoke. The hoe is the 
. instrument in general use, and man is the agent by 
whom it is employed. Only one saw mill exists in the colony, 
mill, or other article of machinery, has yet been 


Formerly slavers did visit the colony, but not now, except at 
those places (distant from settlements) where slave factories exist, 
Colonists, however, are not chargeable 5 encouragement 
to these factors; nor are they known to trade with them at pre- 
sent, in any direct or indirect way. 

At Cape Palmas there is no jurisdiction exercised over the 
natives, or acknowledged by them; but several tribes are in 
amity here, and on other parts of the coast, with the colonists, 
The native towns close to the settlements at Cape Palmas 
remain quite distinct from the colonists, keep up their own 
customs, and appear as far from any approach to civilization 
or religion as if they had never seen the colonists, or heard the 
gospel preached amongst them. The people wear a small cloth 
about the loins, and are ornamented with rings and greegrees, 
One or two of the colonists have married natives at Cape P ; 

* This account was inserted inthe British end Foreign Anti Re. 
porter for November 4th, 1810, and was so atrocious that it was by many 
persons deemed incredible, and therefore untrue. 


and no flour 
introduced. 
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but these have rather receded towards the natives, than succeeded 
in improving the aboriginal inhabitants. Few attend the worship 
of God, and these few are often offended by the pride of the 
colonists, who shew the same disposition to make distinctions in 
the house of God that whites in America do towards their coloured 
brethren there. In sending the children to school the natives look 
for some advantage, and have not yet come to value learning for 
its own value. A few have embraced the christian religion, but 
most of these are from among the school children, who have for 
several years enjoyed the advantage of daily religious instruction : 


from the devoted servants of God who have long laboured among 


them. Since the bible and other books have been used in the 
school in the native tougue, as well as in English, knowledge 
has been on the increase, even among the parents at home; and it 
is hoped that the reading of these hooks at home by the native 
children, in the native tongue, will ultimately be blessed of God 
to the benefit of many of the adult population. All here are 
engaged in trade, except the missionaries, Even the governor has 
not enough to keep him, from those by whom he is appointed. 
Ile is in fact the principal merchant at Cape Palmas. There are 
four places cf worship: a presbyterian, an episcopalian, a incthoilist, 
and a baptist. All the missionaries are from America, The 

resbyterian and episcopalian are sent to the natives; the metho- 
vist and baptist are chiefly employed among the colonists. The 

resbyterian missionary has a printing press, speaks and preaches 
in the Grebo tongue, and has translated and printed several books 
in that language. 

Temperance prevails in the colony, and no rum is sold. Governor 
Musewarin is esteemed and loved, and unites a few of the colonists 
with him in the adiministration of justice. The colonists are not 
in the least jealous of him on account of his pon by the 
society in America, They are content, not yet having confidence 
in themselves. The desire manifested by the colonists to return to 
America is so great, that, if the vessels were supplied, such a num- 
ber would leave in them that those willing to remain would find 
themselves too few to protect themselves from the natives, and would 
therefore leave on this account, No obstacle but the want of means 
prevents the return of the colonists to America; but this is a 
sufficient one, and confines them to the land of their exile. 

It is readily admitted that individuals have been found in the 
colony, who, for present interest, have given incorrect views of its 
flourishing state; and that such statements have appeared as must 
have been known to the writer at the time to have been contrary 
to the real facts of the case. 

I shall conclude this brief account of Liberia, by giving it as my 
opinion, from all that I have seen and heard, that the good set 
forth by the Colonization Socicty will never be attained unless a 
complete change of plan be effected. The colonists must be men 
chosen for their work, and well supported in it. Righteousness, 
mercy, and love must regulate the conduct of all towards each 
other, and towards the natives. Good and equal laws must prevail, 
and the great object aimed at must be the benefit of the native, 
before any great good will arise to him from strangers, on whom 
he looks at first with an cyc of suspicion and jealousy. As to any 
benefit arising to the colonists themselves, this is out of the ques- 
tion. Had their temporal good been sought, America would have 
been found sufficiently large to contain them all. Ifa few native 
Africans had desired to be sent back to their country, it would 
have been benevolent to have done all for their security and use- 
fulness in the land that gave them birth; but to ship off native 
Americans, almost, if not altogether, by force, was at once cruel 


and unjust, and cannot have resting upon it the blessing of the 
Most High. 


THE WEST AFRICAN COMPANY. 


Tur. letter from the Rev. J. Clarke from which we have extracted 
the preceding article furnishes the following revolting details 
respecting the proccedings of the West African Company, by its 
agents, at Fernando Po. 

“When the British government gave up their establishment 
here (at Fernando Po) Lieutenant-colonel Nicolls sold the houses, 
&c. to a private company, for about £15,000, arranging that the 
„ should have all back again in good repair at any time, 

* paying a stipulated sum. Vessels were sent to take back the 
liberated Africans to Sierra Leone, and many of them left the 
place; but a few were prevailed on by the representations of 
Captain Becroft to remain. To these this officer, while in charge, 
acted the part of a faithful friend; but since the property was 
again sold, and came into possession of the West African Soinpany: 
little but oppression, cruelty, and injustice, has marked the con- 
duct of their agents towards the people. All the houses and 
gardens formerly held from government are claimed by this 
company, and a nominal rent of palm oil is demanded each quarter. 
All, if required by the company, are forced to work for them at 
such rate as the agent thinks proper to give. No objection is 
allowed. If one is made and persisted in, the person is handed 
over to constables to be put into a place called a guard house, but 
more properly a dungeon, as it is built in a cut across a narrow 
pont of land, and its eaves are level with the surface of the ground. 

f resistance is made to the authority of the constable, or passion 
causes the person to pive liberty to the tongue, he is flogged, 
loaded with irons, and kept as long as the agent pleases in this den 
of death, This last arrogates to himself the power of doing what 
he pleases, and boasts of being accountable to none but the West 
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African Company, from whom he says he has the fullest possible 
powers to do what he thinks proper. Besides this dungeon, he has 
a house on a small rocky island for personseto be banished to for 
a time. This is chiefly for women, who quarrel in the streets, or 
do anything to offend the agent. Men have occasionally been 
sent there, but not often, Fre pone men and women have been 
confined in the same place, and conduct the most arbitrary and 
despotic has been indulged in towards all. Take a few examples. 
A canoe full of refugees (four men and two 9 escaped from 
the island of Prince’s last year, and, after great hardships, reached 
this island. They were sent off immediately to the dungeon. One 
of them soon died in it, the others remained about four months 
and were let out a little before we reached the island, but are still 
on the black list, and are compelled to work for the company for 
rations alone tlint is, without pay, having only food sufficient to 
support life. Prisoners have 2 Ibs. of yam, cassava, or cocoa nut, 
and water; no meat no salt. Those sent over to the island have 
a still smaller supply, and the poor kroomen, who cut timber and 
drag it miles out of the woods for the company, have only 5 lbs. 
of yams, rice, or cocoa, per day, and one bottle of watered rum per 
week ; and one piece of cloth, containing 17 handkerchiefs (made 
up for Africa) per quarter. Headmen have a little more. No 
meat is regularly allowed; so that the rum and the handkerchiefs 
are often bartered for monkeys to eat with the yams, &c. Another 
case of cruelty was the flogging of three kroomen, because one 
headman said to another that these men intended to run away. 
There arose a demur about the work, ‘and all refused to go out 
until they had their € paluver' settled. Two of the headmen were 
picked out, and severely flogged to intimidate the others. A 
sentinel] fell asleep, and, being found out, got four dozen, and three 
months in the guard house, and was to work in the garden all the 
day. While he was so employed, some onc left open the garden-gate, 
and a cow got in and destroyed some maize. The poor man, with 
his unhealedl back, was tied up to a tree, and had two dozen more 

iven to him before our window. My paper is full, and so is my 
heart ; but I could fill many sheets more with the oppressions and 
cruclties practised here. e have downright slavery, and the 
pipile know not where to tum for relief. Can you do any thing 

or them! Cana British public put an end to their woes! Mr. 
Thompson has gone to England. Call. him and the company he 
represents to account for their conduct.” 


DOINGS IN CUBA. 


WF. are favoured with another letter of recent date from our 
valuable correspondent in this island. It will be read with pain- 
ful interest. Of the concluding statement, that the proceeds of 
the sale of the Africans rescued from the wrecked slaver, the 
Aguila, have been handed over to her owners as a remuneration 
to them for their losses, we have a confirmation from an inde- 
pendent source which-places it beyond doubt. 


Havana, 28th June, 1841. 


Sin, —In my last of 5th and 13th of May, per Pigeon packet, 
I informed you that the Portuguese slaver, Aguila, the property 
of Messrs. Fernandez, Pozo, and Co., hardware merchants of th 
city, had been wrecked at the port of Cabanas in this island, and 
that about four hundred and seventy of the surviving victims had 
been seized by the authorities, and conducted in safety to this 
port. I now beg leave to communicate to you some further 
particulars relative to this unprecedented occurrence. 

It would appear that many of those persons to whom the 
captain-general’s circular was addressed had believed that his 
Excellency was sincere in ordering that everything possible should 
be done for the effectual suppression of the slave-trade. The 
consequence was that the order was seconded by the captain- 
general of marine and by the intendente, who directed the 
subaltern officers of their respective departments to yield im- 
plicit obedience to the very letter of the order contained in 
the circular. ; 

It had scarcely been issued, when the brig Trueno arrived, 
after having landed 450 Africans on the coast. The captain of 
the port and the health officer, Doctor Francisco de Orta, im- 
mediately reported to the captain-general the arrival o the 
Trueno, and informed him: that there were strong suspicions of 
her having come from the coast of Africa, and of her having 
landed negros on the island. Tho vessel was subjected to qua- 
rantine by the captain of the port, at the suggestion of the health 
officer, until the captain-general should determine on what course 
to pursue. Two days were allowed to pass over without any- 
thing being done by the captain-general towards instituting an 
inquiry intothe case. In the mean time, the owners of the vesse 
were enabled, through the connivance of the authorities, to dis- 
charge every article from on board which could tend to prove the 
fact of her being actually a slaver; and, when the ac at baer 
instituted, as was anticipated, nothing was proved. This vesse 
has again been fitted out, and is now ready for sea. 

A few days omy had elapsed after the case of the Trueno, 
when the Aguila was wrecked at Cabanas, or (as is positively 
asserted) was chased on shore by one of our cruizers. re 
attempt to land the negros upwards of thirty were drowned, an 
the remainder were seized by Don José Lunar, the com 
officer of the intendente’s revenue guard stationed at Cabanas. 
Don José Lunar immediately dispatched an express to the inten- 
dente, giving him information of the capture; and the intendente 
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without loss of time, communicated it to the captain-general, who 
sent the steam-boat Tacon to Cabanas, and had the Africans 
brought to this port, where they arrived the following day. On 
their arrival here the captain-general summoned the mixed court 
to assemble, and offered to hand over the negros for adjudication 
by that court, according to the regulations of the treaty ; but, 
strange to say, the English commissary-judge, Mr. Kennedy, in 
conjunction with his Spanish colleague, the assessor, Pinaso, 
refused to admit this most laudable offer of the captain-general, 
declaring that the mixed court had no power whatever over them, 
nor had it any right to interfere with them, in conscquence of 
their having been seized on shore by the authorities of the island. 

This is the substance of the opinion expressed by the English 
commissary-judge at the meeting of the court; and [ am credibly 
informed that he was the only member who evinced any desire to 
prevent the court from interfering. 

This most extraordinary procceding, if not in direct opposition 
to the letter of the treaty, is certainly opposed to the objcct and 
spirit of it. The mere circumstance of the captain-general's 
having addressed himself to the mixed court on the subject is 
sufficient to prove, that, if Mr. Kennedy had wished to do so, the 
court might with propriety have taken charge of, and passed the 
sentence of emancipation on, these unfortunate persons, by which, 
they would have been placed under the protection of the British 

vernment, in conformity with the 13th article of the treaty. 

ut now, in consequence of the mixed court not having considered 
themselves authorized to take cognizance of the case, it becomes 
purely a Spanish question, with which, perhaps, it may hereafter 
contended that we have nota right to interfere, because the 
English commissary judge had already decreed the non-interference 
of the court of mixed commission. 

The Spanish commissary judge is the captain-gencral’s licu- 
tenant governor and assessor general, and it is by no mcans 
probable that he would have opposed the interference of the 
mixed court, particularly after the offer which was made to it by 
the captain-general. 

This deplorable event, proceeding, no doubt, from a want of 
proper zeal on the part of the English commissary judge, has 
caused the captain-general to emancipate these negros on his own 
authority, and in his own way. forty-eight hours after the 
sentence of emancipation was passed, his Excellency, in defiance 
of all laws human and Divine caused them to be reduced to the 
very worst sort of slavery which the world has ever known, by 
selling them to owners of sugar estates for a term of five years, for 
nine ounces of gold for a male, and seven ounces for a female. 

To whom shall we appeal for redress, when Englishmen who 
are sent here for the special purpose of suppressing the slave-trade, 
and of watching over the fulfilment of the treaty, contribute by 
their own conduct to deeds so prejudicial to its object! 

It is rumoured that the case of the negros by the Aguila has 
causcd a misunderstanding between the captain-general and the 
intendente, and that the result will be that he will not again 
interpose his authority towards the fulfilment of the captain 
general's jesuitical orders. Indeed it is said that the revenue coast 
guards have already received written orders to wink at the dis- 
embarkation of negros. 

There were thirty-eight Africans drowned on board tlie wreck 
of the Aguilla at Cabanas. These unfortunate victims of the 
cruelty and cupidity of the slave dealer were the finest and most 
robust of the men composing the cargo. Their unprincipled 
oppressors, who had not forgotten the case of the Amistad, and 
who feared a similar attempt on board the Aguila, had secured 
them in the hold by fetters attached to a heavy rod of iron ; and, 
when the vessel struck the reef, she filled so fast with water that 
these poor creatures were allowed to perish without an effort being 
made to save them. 

I cannot refrain from calling your attention to another eireum- 
stance which is extremely prejudicial to the cause of African free- 
dom in this country, and which (I submit) is well deserving the 
attention of your society, in order, through its influence, to cleanse 
from the pollution of slave holding the British name in this 
country. I allude to Mr. Clarke, the consul at St. Jago de Cuba, 
and the principal manager of one of the oopper mines in that 
place, which is worked at this moment by 400 of the unfortunate 
victims of slave dealing cupidity. With what grace can we appeal 
to the world in behalf of this interesting race of persons, when our 
own public officers contribute to the continuation of slavery, and 
the consequent degradation of our fellow-men! Surely it must 
appear clear to the British government, as well as to yourselves, 
that the man who is directly or indirectly the holder of slaves 
cannot be a fit person to represent the British nation in this 
country, where his most active and untiring exertions are daily 
a hourly required to suppress the frightful progress of the slave- 

e. . 

What was the use of removing Mr. Hardy, if you were to 
appoint his successor in the management of the copper mines at 

t. Jago in his stead? And, above all, why remove Mr. Tolmé 
from the Havana—a man remarkable for the suavity of his 
manners and the gentleness of his disposition, if not for the firm- 
ness of his abolition principles—when, at the other end of the 
island, such men as Hardy and Clarke were left at full liberty to 

wield the cart-whip and the cow-hide ? 

It was only yesterday that I heard a worthy native (an aboli- 
tionist ) of my acquaintance, declare that the greater part of the 
British functionaries resident in this island might be compared to 
the priests, who preach a morality they do not practise. Do as 


I bid you, but do not follow my example—isa doctrine from which 
no good can come; and such practices afford an obvious excuse 
for those of the slave-holiders. z 

I have just been informed that our consul has succeeded in 
rescuing from slavery a British subject, a native of Jamaica, 
originally of free condition, who was stolen from that island about 
ten years ago, and brought to this, by a Spaniard named José 
Antonio Le Desma, who has held him in bondage ever since. It 
is to be hoped that the zeal and activity for which Mr. Turnbull 
is so well known, will enable him to rescue many others who still 
exist in this island in the same state of degradation. 

June 29th.—It is currently reported and believed that the 
amount produced by the sale of the Africans by the Aguila has 
been handed over to Messrs. Fernandez, Pozo, and Co., as a remu- 
neration to them for their losses. 

J. II. Trencon, Esq. 


THE BRITISH EMIGRANTS IN JAMAICA. 


Wr have been favoured with the following letter, depicting in 
colours of the deepest sadness the condition of the recent emigrants 
from this country to Jamaica. The readers of the Reporter will 
not overlook it; but we hope further that the public press will 
give a wide circulation to it. 

Kingston, Jamaica, July 1st, 1841. 


My DEAR Sin, —It is not to relate the woes and wrongs of the 
despised and long 5 sons of Africa that I take up my pen 
this evening. A subject (if possible) more atrocious, and claiming 
a deeper interest in our sympathies, requires that I should address 
vou; I mean the sufferings, misery, and want, of those of our poor 
countrymen and countrywomen who have become the dupes of 
colonial duplicity and falschood, and the sad victims of colonial 
heartlessness and cruclty. 

I have been for some time 


past closely watching the operation 
of the emigration scheme. 


From its first commeneement I was 
confident that it would prove a failure, but I little cxpected it 
would prove so fruitful a source of wretchedness and death. 
Anxious to give it fair trial, I have hitherto refrained from any 
thing like complaint at several things which came under my 
notice; but now silence would be a sin, and, if I was to hold my 
peace, the very stones would cry out.” 

You are aware that last session a bill passed our legislature to 
encourage immigration; but you are not perhaps aware that, 
under tlie shadow of this Upas trec, another weed has sprung up, 
still more fonl and deadly. I allude toa West India Emigration 
Society, of which a Mr. Hendricks (of scheming notoriety) is the 
agent. Bad as is the Jamaica emigration act, this is a thousand 
times worse, as it leaves its poor victims without any resource to 
which to apply for shelter or support. Here they are consiyned to 
one Dr. Paul, the sub-agent of the Jamaica scheine, but only as 
so much merchandize to be disposed of; and so completely arc 
they at the mercy of that paltry and crnel despot, that the moment 
they complain of or resent his insolent despotism, they are denied 
food, and turncd like dogs into the road, to die without a home or 
a friend. But I will not longer dwell on generalities. I will 
mention a case which will, I think, fully bear out my remarks. 

Some wecks ago I received a letter from a man named James 
Swallow, who styled himself (I believe) a grandson of the late 
Rev. Mr. Uppadine of Hammersmith. Being in very reduced 
circumstances, he had been induced, by the flattering promises of 
the emigration agents, to embark on board the Ethelred for 
Jamaica. After suffering much on the voyage, he arrived here 
about two months ago, and was sent to the Admiral’s pen, a place 
about a mile out of Kingston, now used as the emigration depot. 
He appeared to he in the most destitute condition, and was unable 
to obtain employment, even at the paltry sum of 1s. 6d. per day— 
which J wish to assure my poor fellow-countrymen is the utmost 
Jarthing they will get here for strony able bodied labdurers, and out 
of even that a given sum is stopped weekly, until the entire 
expenses of their outfit and passage (about £14) are fully paid. 
The man appeared ill when he first called on me, and complained 
of his side. About a week after I heard that he was in jail, where 
I visited him. He stated that a felony had been committed at 
the depot, and that he had been selected by Dr. Paul to discover 
the thief, whom after much labour he found. On Monday, the 
14th June, he hada considerable distance to walk in order to 
identify two witnesses, which, as this is the most sultry scason of 
the year, so increased his complaint that he was obliged to go to 
Dr. Paul (who is also medical attendant to the emigrants, as well 
as agent) and request some medicine. This Dr. Paul refused, 
saying he did not need it; and, on his urging his request, Dr. 
Paul took him by the throat, and pushed him out of the house 
with so much violence that he fell, and severely struck the back 
part of his head. The poor wretch then left the house of his. 
Inhuman Protector, and crawled as far as the parade, when he was 
obliged to sit down from weakness. His wretched condition struck 
a gentleman who was passing, and who dirccted him to call ona 
medical gentleman residing near. He said he required immediate 
bleeding, &c., and gave him an order to be received into the publie 
hospital. The man was unable, however, to reach the place, and 
at Tri was led to the depôt by two black men. About ten 
o’clock the same night he was aroused by a policeman, who said 
he had a warrant for his apprehension, and at that hour took him 
to Half-way Tree House of Correction (about three miles) where 

| he was locked up. On Tuesday he was taken to the court house 
to be examined; but, as Mr. Daly, a liberal and benevolent special 
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The statements relating to the West African Company are 
altogether revolting. Their present agent, Captain White, we 
are happy in Knowing to be a far different man from his pre- 
decessor. But it is still more favourable that the island is likely 
to become a British possession, and to be within reach of the 
justice and beneficence of British rule. 


—— 


magistrate, entered the office soon after, they removed him to 
Kingston (four miles back), where he was again locked up in the 
cage, until Wednesday, when his case was heard, Dr. Paul failed 
in proving the least assault (indeed, 1 don’t know whether he 
attempted to prove one), but said the man disturbed his domestic 
quiet, and had him bound over by two very accommodating 
magistrates to kee the peace for six months, himself in £10, an 
a surety in £5. This, to a poor friendless emigrant in a strange 
land, was just equivalent to six months imprisonment ; but, 
lest he should escape that snare, Dr. Paul (who was Swallow's 
surety to appear as a crown witness in the felony) withdrew his 
bail, thus binding the poor wretch with double cords. The poor 
fellow was accordingly imprisoned until the following Monday, 
when I became his bail, an liberated him. At the same time the 
attorney-general kindly offered to get a situation for him in the 
police, and he went to Spanish Town to be appointed. A delay 
occurring, he returned to the depot, where Dr. Paul stopped his 
rations, and ordered him out o the place. Since then he has 
been very sick. I saw him this morning with his arm in a sling, 
he having been bled yesterday, when he lost 24 oz. of blood, He 
told me that the depôt presented a spectacle of inexpressible 
horror, sickness and Jeath reigning there in their most terrible 
forms. Two were buried (he said) yesterday two the day before 
one was then lying a corpse, and another was dying. The cir- 
cumstances of one, whose name I forget, he described as awful. 
The man, I imagine, died from dysentery. He said that, when he 
saw him, he was lying on his pallet surrounded by tho blood 
which had flowed from him, with no one to attend to his wants 
or to cleanse the filthiness, which he declared was absolutely licke 
up by some pigs. Death has been, and is, awfully busy amongst 
the poor wretches; and I fear, unless they are soon returned to 
their native country, all will be swept off, and no witness remain 
of the murderous cheat. 

I should have said that I directed Swallow to write out his 
case, which I sent to the governor, who wrote me that the matter 
should be investigated. I do not yet know the result. 

This is but one case out of many. Wherever we go, the pror 
squalid emigrants, like spectres, cross our path. Last week, about 


Tur letter from the rev. Samuel Oughton, on the condition of 
the late emigrants from this country to Jamaica, should be care- 
fully read, and deeply pondered. The late Rev. W. Uppadine, 
of Hammersmith, was a high! 5 Baptist minister; 

it will be affecting to many the descendant—a dson—of 
such a man should bo among the victims of this heartless and 
wicked delusion. Mr. Oughton’s letter encloses the original of a 
note he had received from poor Swallow, the day before he wrote. 
We copy it for further illustration of the case and the system. 


Kingston, June 30th. 

Rev. and kind Sir—Since my return from Spanish Town I have been 
extremely ill. I was taken down to the hospital this morning, and lost 
nearly a pound and a belf of blood: Dr. Paul bas se my rations 
since Friday lest, and will not let me remain at the pen. 1 am hunted like 
the deer, am indeed cast down.’ The dying scenes around me are truly 
awful. Oh! where will my scene of trouble end! I ought, rev. sir, to have 
been at Spanish Town to-morrow ; but I feel as if I were dying. I never 
was so ill—and houseless, and foodless. Oh! my dear sir, send me one 
line of comfort, and direct me how {to act. My head burns. Rev. sir, 
pray 5 this scrawl, and pity a despised wretch / Returning a thousand 
thanks for all your favours sbown towards me, I remain, rev. Sir, your 
truly obliged and humble, but distressed servant, 

Jauss Swarrow. 


essa 


THE intelligence contained in our last concerning the suspected 
Danish slavera was deemed of sufficient importance to be commu- 
nicated to Lord Palmerston ; and his lordship has made the follow-' 
ing acknowledgment of the communication :— — 


Foreign Office, August 5th, 1841. 

Srr,—I ai before ve Falmer (oa = 535 9 ou left 
eight miles from Kingston, we saw four —a man, a woman, a full | With me on the 21st ultimo, stating that five Danish vessels, sup- 
grown lad, and a child about ten years of age. They told me that posed to be employed in the elave-trade, had been dispatched from 
they landed about three months ago at Anako Ba „and had | the port of Altona for the coast of Africa by M. Santos, Portu- 
been hired by Dr. Spalding. They had, however, left him; the Palm charge d’affairs at Altona, And I am desired by Lord 
magistrates having, in consequence of their complaints, cancelled | Palmerston to request that l ou will convey to the anti-slavery 
their agreement. They declared that 1s. per day was all he paid society his lordship's thanks for this communication, and that you 
them for toiling under a tropical sun. They were in the most will state to the committee that his lordship will be glad if they 
destitute state, and declared that they had not tasted food for 24 will procure, and communicate to this office, any further informa- 
hours. I could mention many other cases equally cruel and dis- tion which their correspondents at Altona may be able to obtain 
tressing. The fact is, that, as the blacks are free, the emigration relative to this matter. ; 

scheme is nothing less than an attempt to supply their places with I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

white slaves. (Signed) . ; LEVESON. 

Do, my dear sir, raise your voice against this crying sin; and, if 
possible, save other victims from being offered up before this 
colonial Moloch. 

Even here the scheme is acknowledged to be a failure by its 
former advocates ; and I have been informed this evening that 
fifty of the poor creatures are to be shipped home to-morrow on 
board the Emma, via America, but I cannot vouch for the truth 
of this. It was however published in the Morning Journal of this 
day. Some I believe are to return, but how many I know not. 

I remain, &c. 
To the Rev. J. H. Hinton. SAMUEL Ouenton. 


Tun following extract from an editorial article in El Huracan of 
July 26th, will serve to shew that the now pending cession of 
the islands of Fernando Po and Annaboua to this country is re- 
garded in Madrid as a severe blow to the slave-trade with Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 

s We are not partizans of the abominable traffic in n : but, 
if our government wishes to retain the powerful and opulent 
colony of the island of Cuba by the present system, does it think 
to de able to do so unless this traffic is permitted, or tolerated! And 
if its preservation is not possible on the present princi les of 
government, and in the maintenance of the actual order of sr 
without the cultivation being carried on by negro slaves, and 
the mortality of these lastin a great proportion exceed the births, 
it follows that not only for the increase of cultivation, but to 
prevent its rapid decay, it is necessary to renew incessantly, and in 
increased numbers, the fraudulent introductions. If there are now 
actually introduced year after year some thousands of n 
does the government believe that these importations will continue 
if these two islands are ceded! Does it not penetrate the objeet 
of England in proposing this cession ! ” 


ee * —— — — — — 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Y. Z. We publish every atom of intelligence we can get from the 
colony referred to. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.), 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


— —ũä᷑ 


Anti-Slavery Reporter, 


LONDON, Avcust 11TH. 
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ATTENTION should be paid to an article which we have extract 
from the American papers on the subject of the Colonization 
Society. The Maryland portion of the society have now avow 
the intention of effecting a forcible transportation to Africa of 
such persons as do not go voluntarily. Not that the intention is 
anything new. The only novelty is the audacity with w 
they now throw aside the mask they have 80 tenaciously worn. 


aad 


Our readers will remember the case of the Bremen slaver, at pre. 
sent under investigation at that city. We now learn that this is not 
the first thing of the kind. A gentleman, lately a naval officer on 
the Brazil station, informs us that, when he was there (in 1638), 
he saw a Bremen-built vessel which had brought over severe 
cargoes of Africans. The purchasers had made no alteration in 
her masts and sails ; but she sailed under the Porting flag, had 
Portuguese papers, and always made her entries at the Rio custom- 
house as a Portuguese vessel, She once passed an English corvette 
outside the harbour of Rio, when she had 630 Africans on 

She hoisted Bremen colours; and the deception was 80 complete 
that our cruizer had not the slightest suspicion, tougi she 
almost within hail, All the Africans were landed 

within sight of residents at the Gloria. 


Tu Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
are under the necessity of stating to their friends that they are 
much in need of pecuniary resources. Some kind consideration 
at the present moment would be of great value to them. 
Tue rev. J. Clarke, now at Fernando Po, has forwarded, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Sturge, some highly important, but pain- 
fully interesting details, respecting both that island and the colony 
of Liberia, at a part of which he touched for several days on his 
voyage. We need not say more to draw attention to his state- 
ments, which will be found elsewhere. We wish, however, to 
bring out more paiay the fact, that within the line of coast 
now claimed as the colony of Liberia, and extending three hun- 
dred miles, there are regular slave factories. Mr. Clarke was 
informed, indeed, that the colonists had nothing to do with theso 
aie creel ty But, if this be true, the fact remains, that the 
establich.nerts themselves are within the territory, and thus 
vaunted Liberia may become the nursery of the slave-trade. 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA, 
(From the Parliamentary Papers.) 


THUUGEE. 

Tis monstrous practice bas only lately been brought to light, and it is 
described in Major Sleeman's report under the name of Megpunnaism. 
„ There seems good ground to believe that the system began with the siege 
of Bhurtpore, in the year 1826. Parents bad no doubt, long before this, 
been occasionally murdered for the sake of their young children, in that and 
in every other part of India where children are allowed io be bought and sold; 
but we have no reason to believe that there was, before that time, any 

ang, in that or in any other part of India, that followed this system of mur- 

ering indigent and helpless parents for the sake of their children as an 
exclusive trade. We have reason to believe that it has not yet extended 
beyond the Upper Dooab, the Delhi territories, and the Rajpootana and 
Alwar states ; and the able and successful exertions of Lieutensnt Mills 
have given me reason to hope that we shall very soon, if well supported 
and assisted by the local authorities, be able to suppress the system where 
it has prevailed, snd effectually prevent its spreading to other parts. It 
will be seen that these gangs always select for their victims the parents 
and grown-up children of distressed families, who bave been driven to 
emigration by famine or domestic misfortunes. Brinjarahs, who, all over 
India, trade in children that have been stolen from their parents, and in prostitutes, 
who purchase those that ars good-looking wherever they can get them, will give 
more for those whose parents are certified to be dead than for any others, 
because they have less apprehension of such children ever absconding in 
search of them, or being reclaimed by them. In seasons of great and 
general calamity, like those by which Upper India has been for some years 
ps afflicted, great numbers of the most respectable families of all castes 

ave been reduced to indigence, and obliged to emigrate; and the children 
of parents of this description, who have been taken great care of, and shel- 
tered from the sun, and who, are in consequence, commonly very fair, are 
those most sought after by these murderers. f 

In such seasons of calamity, the permission to purchase and sell chil- 
dren saves, no doubt, a great number from starvation ; but, as such seasons, 
happily, even in India, return after long intervals, and as this permission 
is liable to foster such horrible crimes as are here ex osed, it had perhaps 
better be withheld altogetber. It is, I believe, 18088 where such 
purchases of children are permitted, that, when they reach the age of ma- 
turity they shall be free to go where they please; but who shall say into 
what hands, or into what country, such c ilaren shall be transferred before 
that time comes? If Hindoos, tbey must become outcasts in their own 
religion; and in nine cases in ten they become, I believe, Mussulmans, in 
order to secure a recognition of civil and social rights in some circles of 
society above the very lowest. Lieutenant Mills, in bis letter of the 15th 
of October, 1838, states, his system of murdering indigent parents for 
their children hag been flourishing since the siege of Bhurtpore in 1826; 
and the cause of their confining their depredations to this class of people 
seems to have been the great demand they found for these children in all 
parts of the country, and the facility with which they inveigle their parents 
into their society. -They were in the habit of disposing of the female 
children they obtained for very large sums to respectable natives, or to the 
prostitutes of the different cities they visited, and they found this system 
more lucrative than that of murdering travellers in good circumstances, and 
less likely to be brought to the notice of the local authorities, as inquiries 
were seldom made after the victims by their surviving relations. 

These gangs, contrary to the custom of those whose proceedings are 
now so well known to us, invariably take their families with them on their 
expeditions; and the female members of the gangs are employed as 
inveiglers, to win the confidence of the emigrant families they fall in with 
on the road. They introduce these families to the gang, and they are pre- 
vailed upon to accompany them to some suitable place for their designs 
upon them, where the parents are murdered by the men, while the women 
take care of the children. After throwing their bodies into the river, or 
otherwise disposing of them, the men return to their women in the camp; 
and when the children inquire after their parents, they are told that they 
have sold them -to certain members of the gang, and departed. If they 
appear to doubt the truth of these assertions, they are deterred from 
furtber inquiries by a threat of instant death. They are allowed to asso- 
ciate freely with the families of the murderers, and in a few days their 
grief subsides, and they become reconciled to their fate. The female 
children are either adopted by members of the gang, or sent in charge of 
the women to be disposed of. They find a ready sale for them among 
the Brinjarabs, many of whom are connected with these gangs in their 
murderous trade, and all of them are well known in Upper India to 
traffic in children, These Brinjarahs re-sell the children to the prostitutes 
of the different cities, who soon become acquainted with the fate of their 
parents, and are much pleased to learn it, as it relieves them from all 
apprehension that tbey will ever come to reclaim them. 

The numerical strength of these Megpunna gangs, as far as I can yet 
learn, are between 800 and 400 persons over and above what I have already 
secured; and many of them bave living with them the unbsppy orphans 
of respectable persons whom they murdered. I fear, however, that the 

gs will hereafter be found more numerous, though I have here given 
tio harés and descriptive rolls of all who are known to those whom I 
have as yet admitted as approvers. Indeed, I am disposed to think that 
the greater part of tbe Hindoo Brinjarah tribes practise this system of 
murder ; but I sm not st present in possession of sufficient evidence to 
authorise, the apprehension of any. The conviction of these gangs for 
specific acts of murder is attended with considerable difficulty, from their 
practice of throwing the bodies of their victims into the rivers, near which 
they are commonly murdered ; and from the obstacles we find in tracing 
and recovering the children who have become inmates in the zenanas of 
respectable people, or the establishments of common prostitates, who all 
consider themselves justified in the purchsse of tbem.“ They are so, I 
fear, from the existing regulations ; at least the purchase bas not hitherto 
been considered a crime, particularly during the late famine, when hundreds 
of children were bought and sold daily.” 


* When the children are found, they are often too young to be 
admitted as competent evidences at the trial.” 


A Pexat Setriemenr is about to be formed in British Guiana, on the 
banks of the river Massaroony, a tributary of the Essequibo. 
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SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
London, 8th Month 0th, 1841. 


Sin, — Having in my last adverted to the slave-trade and slave-dealers of 
Brazil, I now make a general reference to the treatment of slaves in that 


empire. 

As the importation of slaves, although legally abolished in Brazil in 
1831, is still carried on under the connivance of the government, and in 
concert with the official authorities (the celebrated Andrade and some of 
bis co-edjutors in the late short-lived ministry alone excepted), from the 
highest officer of state to the lowest porter in its executive department, 
and as by this means about a million of Africans have been illegally im- 
ported since that period, I may class the present slave-owners in that 
country with those of our colonies prior to the year 1807. The above 
comparison may be reasonably made ; for surely, in these days, one body 
of men is not considered better than another merely because of an accident 
of birth, which makes this English and that Brazilian. Alas! it is but too 
true that all men have the same propensities ; and that under similar cir- 
cumstances they will adopt similar courses, if, by the grace of God, they 
be not emancipated from the shackles of their own will. Those, therefore, 
who are acquainted with the progress of emancipation, and its effects on 
the temporal welfare of the slaves, can readily perceive that the treatment 
of this class of our fellow-men in Brazil is in keeping with the darker 
days of the British slave-system—days of which I have heard West India 
planters who held estates after the importation of slaves had ceased speak 
with astonishment aud horror, as to the recklessness of human life which 
generally prevailed amongst their predecessors. 

In confirmation of the above position 1 shall refer to practices which many 
proprietors have recourse to, not to shew what is actually done to every 
slave, but what extent of suffering is inflicted on many, and may be on any 
one of them according to the caprice of the master. 

That the slave trade produces labourers at a cheaper rate than they can 
be reared at, is a general opinion in Brazil. The following fact is an 
instance. Whilst 1 resided in an hotel in the city of Rio de Janeiro, my 
wife had occasional interviews with the landlady, who occupied an upper 
Portion of the building, and did all the washing and sewing of the establish- 
ment by her female slaves. These she guarded with the utmost vigilance, 
in order to avoid all chances of pregnancy, which, as she stated, would 
produce a considerable loss of labour. e had ample opportunity of 
witnessing her precautionary measures. On one occasion, when sbe went 
to the country for two or three weeks, these female slaves were locked up, 
and, from day to day, were fed through a hole in the door. This door 
formed one end of a long passage, as did that of my sitting room the other, 
so that we hourly saw this method of caging human beings. 

It is surprising to me that the English residents in Brazil, who are 
generally the apologists of the system, can entertain the belief that the 
slaves there are better treated than those of any other nation. Few, if any 
of them, found their opinion on personal observation. If, however, 
eighteen years of actual residence in eight West India islands, and four 
years in Africa, in all of which places 1 bad the direction of extensive 
public works, wherein both free labourers and slaves were under my con- 
trol, give me sufficient experience, I hesitate not to say that I am of a very 
opposite judgment. In m justification I shall quote the following words 
of a Brazilian, as contained In a pamphlet entitled Memoria Analyticaa 
cerca do Commercio d'escravos, p. 43. ‘“Atrocious punishments are 
common amongst us. Nevertheless, the false opinion is propagated that 
we are the best of slave masters. If we be the most merciful, oh what 
must the rest be! On the great sugar estates in the north of Brazil it 
would horrify you to witness the misery of the slaves, whose bodies, 
covered with wounds, sufficiently indicate the treatment of which they are 
continually the victims. In the provinces of Maranbam and Piauhy, with 
which we are particularly conversant, as novenas,’ that is, whippings for 
nine successive days, is an ordinary punishment. The culprit is fastened 
to a cart, and there receives two or three hundred lashes; the mangled 
flesh is then cut, and cayenne pepper and salt are put into the wounds, to 
prevent, as they suppose, gangrene and corruption. I know a man named 
Joao Alvarenga, in Piauhy, who, when he wished to get rid of a slave, 
ordered him a ‘‘ novena,” and then exposed him in a sack to the burning 
sun, where the unhappy victim was farther tortured to death. The 
punishment of the tarniquete, band and neck stocks, thumb-screws, irons, 
stocks, and many other instruments of punishment, are common on our 
plantations ; and even in our cities they are not rare. It might be supposed 
that we inherited all these instruments of torture, as if they had been in 
use only in barbarous ages, and were worthy only of tyrants and the 
inquisition ; but it is not so. The art of torturing is much more advanced 
amongst us. To expose a slave for a whole night tied to a stake over an 
ants nest (as is customary in some provinces), or on a cross, to the 
stinging of musquitos me in Rio Grande de Sul), are refinements of bar- 
barity peculi r to Brazil. And yet we are the best of masters!“ 

In England, where irresponsible power in man over man is unknown, it 
is difficult for some to believe that such cruelties really exist, es cially 
when they are told that no man would wantonly injure or destroy his own 
roperty. But these should remember that the above assertion is incorrect. 

Eren in this country it is found difficult to restrain some men from cruelt 

to their own animals; others, from pecuniary embarassments, cannot afford 
to feed and house them; whilst some who are in better circumstances de- 
legate the charge of their food and comforts to those whose interest it ig 
to withhold them. Surely the slave is subject to all this, as being the pro- 

y of his fellow man. There is, indeed, a striking similarity in the 
5 of the borse-dealer and the slave-owner. The former often says, 
„ I feed my horse well, bouse it well, and work it well ;” the latter asserts 
the same of bis slave, by the vulgar proverb, “ I fire him the 8 P’s,” 
The three P's are Pao, Pao, Panno; which may be rendered into English by 
rovision, punishment, pantaloons. The literal translation of the last word 

is eloth, but I have used pantaloon, in order to make 3 p's; and this is not 
far from the truth, if the domestic slaves be excepted. , 

But the slave is placed in worse circumstances than a horse, inasmuch ag 
he is capable of revenging injuries by bis own hand, or by combinstion 
with otbers. Hence the occasion of additional severity on tbe part of his 
owner, on whose mind the claim of personal safety is eyen more powerful 
than that of avarice. “ How (said an Englishman to me) can the minorit 
hold the majority in subjection, unless they keep their minds in a state of 
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brutism!“ Thus a slave to his own wickedness, the policy of the slave 
proprietor is to strike terror into the minds of the slave population by the 
excessive chastisement of an offender, even unto death. Instances of this 
kind ere by no means of rare occurrence. I heard of a priest in the pro- 
vince of St. Paul, who killed his slave because he feared that the poor 
fellow intended to kill him. 

Nor is the necessity for punishing slaves beyond the provision of the 
law for freemen confined only to individuals ; for, in Brazil, as in every 
country where slavery exists, the government itself considers it necessary 
to the safety of the state to treat slaves more severely thun others for like 
offences. In illustration of this I quote the following police act, which 
appeared in the Journal do Commercio, on the 17th February, 1841. The 
game of the intrudo is prohibited within the city. Any person who 


plays at it will incur the penalty of from four to twelve milreis, and, in 


case of non-payment, suffer from two to eight days imprisonment. If a 
slave, he shall work eight days in the chain gang, unless his master send 
him to the castle to receive 100 lashes instead thereof.” 

It is said that there is a law prohibiting the infliction of more than fifty 
lasbes at one time; but, from the foregoing police act, it would appear that 
any number may be given at intervals for the same offence. And this con- 
clusion agrees with my information on the subject. Amongst other accounts 
I have frequently beard of the “ novena,” as quoted above. But, what- 
ever may be the letter of the law in this matter, it is certain tbat neither 
the executive authorities nor the slave-owners pay the least regard to it. 
This may be seen by the following report of a trial by jury in Rio de 
Janeiro, extracted from the Dispertador of the 22d April, 1840.“ Francis 
José Coelho, native of the isle of Terceira, forty-four years of age, ba- 
chelor, merchant, was accused of having barbarously flogged his slave, 
named Francisco Antonio. The body of the slave proved that he had been 
cruelly flogged, the result of which was that he was ill in the Miserecordia 
hospital for more than two months. The accused confessed that he was 
the author of the offence, and admitted tbat the punishment lasted from 
three o'clock, r.m., until seven, p.w.; but farther alleged that he was a 
thief; that, as bis owner, he bad a right to do what he did; and that he 
could not be condemned in the circurgstances of the country. He was 
acquitted.” i 

As an evidence that slaves are subject to such evils and sufferings as 
may arise froin the peculiar circumstances of their owners, I give an ex- 
tract from the French author, St. Iilaire, who by the Brazilians them- 
selves is respected as a correct, tough sometimes offensive historian, 
“It may be supposed that, because in the Campos Gostacazes there 
are proprietors who are not ashamed to take part themselves in 
agricultural occupations, the slaves of such, becoming in some sort 
companions of the freeman, would be treated with mildness ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is not so. They will make sugar, and each year they desire 
to increase their crop as much as possible: therefore they ovetwork the 
negros, without reflecting on tbe injury done to themselves by shortening 
the days of their unhappy victims. There are numerous sugar estates 
near the city of Campos, where may be seen ull the year round slaves sick 
from blows which they have received, and where they are always in quest 
of runaway negros, who have sought to escape from an insupportable exist- 
ence bx flight. When the abohtion of the slave-trude was first agitated 
in Brazil, the government endeavoured to induce the proprietors of 
Campos Gostacazes to intermarry their slaves. ‘There were some who 
complied with this proposition; but these very soon abandoned the plan, 
stating that ‘it was useless to give hushands to negresses, as they could 
not rear the children.’ Scarcely delivered, these poor women were com- 
pelled to work in the cane field under a burning sun; and when, after 
being kept from their infants for the greatest part of the day, they were 
at length permitted to return to them, the milk they brought them was 
poisonous. How could their weak frames combat the misery with which 
the avarice of the whites surround their cradle ?”—-vol. ii. p. 136. 

If anything be wanting to prove the existence of such cruelties, it is 
supplied in the universally admitted fact, that slaves are occasionally 
required by their masters to assassinate those on whom they desire to be 
avenged. One large family at Pernambuco is said to be composed of at 
least 5000 individuals, and is so united thut an injury done to one is 
resented by all, so that the unguarded offender is, humanly speaking, 
sure to die. ‘The beads of this clan, as I am informed, keep slaves as 
assassins. These are represented to be barmless and well-disposed, 
except when directed to stub. On such occasions they strike home. 
And why so! Is it not the terror of their murderous masters that drives 
them to the bloody deed? What but the dread of such cruelties as 1 have 
described could muke one man stab another, without any cause or induce- 
ment whatever save the pointing of the finger of the merciless owner ? 

Your's very truly, 
Geronce PILKINGTON. 


BrazıL.—{ Extracts of letters from a correspondent at Rio de- 
Janeiro.) ln the month of March, under the Andrada ministry, the scan- 
dalous openness with which the slavers discharged their cargoes at llho 
Grande, forced the government to send down a small man-of-war’s craft, 
commanded by lieutenant . After having cruised for a day or two 
offthe port, this officer, on coming on shore, was taken bold of by the slave- 
traders, and put in prison as a pirate. And such a complicated accusation 
bas been made out against him, that as yet he is kept in prison, 

On the 12th of May, the brig of war Clio espied a slaver on the coast 
north of Campos, and, the wind being light, put out two boats well 
manned, which followed her close in to the Jand. The slaver then ran 
a-ground on the island Ruma, and the crew made for the shore. The men 
from the boats took possession of the brig, and had began to get her off by 
a hawser, when three other boats, full of men, came up, and, by firin 
upon them, obliged them to withdraw. The slaves were then discharged: 
and the vessel set on fire. 

On the 29th, a man- of- wars boat from the Clio came into Campos, a 
British flag flying, with two officers and thirteen sailors. No sooner bad 
they come on shore than the justice of peace required from them pass- 


ports. Not baving these to show, they were put under arrest, and kept 
so for a number of days, despite of their saying they belonged to the brig 
The Campos slave-traders induced the 


of war cruising off the river. 
justice of peace to believe that they might be pirates. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

. Sin—In your lust Reporter vou directed attention to the circumstance 
that the court of policy, combined with the financial representatives of 
British Guiana, had taxed the food of the labouring classes of that colony 
to the extent of £104,000 for the forthcoming year. This monstrous per- 
version of all justice Mr. Young, the able and accomplished secretary of 
the government, completely exposed, and sternly rebuked, and proved that 
: the bigh wages said to be paid to the labourers was nominal, not real. 
The planters have thus shifted the burden of taxation from produce which 
formerly bore it, to the industry of the people, with the view of relieving 
themselves, and of providing an immigration fund, by means of which they 
hope to flood the land with emigrants from Africa and elsewhere, for the 
double purpose of reducing the wages of labour, and of bringing tbe enfran- 
 chised population still more completely under their control. ‘lhe people 
are beginning to eat bread ; every barrel of flour is therefore taxed two dol- 
lars—the people are become ccusumers of beef; therefore every bead of 
cattle imported into the colony must pay six dollars. In the country dis. 
tricts, where the people cau rarely, if ever, obtain the luxury of animal food, 
they are compelled to pay seven dollars each for leave to carry a gun to 
shoot wild fowl, or wild bogs, As to plantains, which migbt formerly be 
bought at two bitts, or ninepence per bunch, the people must now pay for 
it a dollar, or four shillings and ¢twopence! This bas arisen entirely from 
the planters, who, by diminishing the growth of this necessary of life, bave 
made food dear to the labouring classes. And to keep it so, they have laid 
on so heavy a tax on imported plantains as to amount to a probibition. 
This is the crooked policy of the Guiana planters; but we trust it will 
ultimately work its own cure. Still further to increase the expense of 
food to the poor, every cart employed for the purpose of conveying plan- 
tains, bread, & c., or plying for bire in the country districts, is subjected to 
a tax of ten dollars, whilst the huckster who vends these articles must pay 
for his license as much as sixteen dollars more! ‘This shameful legislation 
ought never to have received the sancticn of Governor Light; at all events, 
I trust that, whatever government may be in power next year, instructions 
will be given to the executive in Guiana, not to allow the people, who have 
no voice in muking the laws, and no control over the expenditure of the 
colony, to be burdened with taxes so onerous and oppressive as these. 
I perceive also that a tax of twenty-five dollars is to be levied on all per- 
sons who open a shop or room for the sale of gooils. This will be felt a 
great hardship in the agricultural districts. Many of the negros, previously 
to my leaving the colony, bad commenced little bakeries on the plantations 
to which they were attached, for the accommodation of their neighbours, 
and probably have added to the sale of bread that of bacon, tapes, thread, 
&c., and for this they are to be taxe twenty-five dollars per annum—for all 
the taxes in the colony are levied by the year. It further appears, tbat on 
‘every description of goods or commodities whatsoever imported into 
British Guiana, being of the origin or manufacture of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a customs duty of two and 8 half dollars on every hundred dollars 
worth, shall be levied. This new tax deserves the serious consideration of 
the manufucturers of this country, as it will undoubtedly tend to limit the 
sale of their goods to their best customers, the people. O nee more allow 
me to state, the planters Lave put a heavy tax on the “ transports” of land 
in small quantities, such as the labourers have hitherto been purchasing for 
themselves, the obvious design of which is to prevent their becoming inde- 
pendent freeholders. Surely uo government will allow these men to fritter 
away the rights, or to abridge the privileges of the liberated bondsmen 
after this fashion. it is material to observe bere, that, while the bome 
government bus generously lessened the imposts on colonial commerce, said 
to be equal to five shillings and sixpence on the sugars raised, the 
planters have taxed their ingenuity bow they might increase the burdens of 
the poor. 

‘The cry for immigrants is still as loud as ever. The arrival of 202 
negros from Sierra Leone has whetted the appetite of the planters for 
more; and the Superior, the vessel that brought them, bas been rapie y 
dispatched for a second cargo. The number of women who forme 
purt of the first cargo, we are informed, was only 32! What then 
becomes of the equality of the sexes, which, it was understood, was to 
be insisted on by tbe government, as part of the scheme for removing 
labourers from Sierra Leone? Instead of the number of women being equal 
to the number of men, we find the authorities there, allowed them to be 
embarked in the proportion of five men to one woman. The interests of 
morality, not less tban the interests of the colony, properly understood, 
require that this glaring evil should be instantly corrected. The Africans 
who arrived by the Svperiar have been distributed among various planters, 
among whom I regret to find the names of some of the very worst enemies 
of the negro race in the colony, Certainly, ia selecting them the governor 
was more influenced by tear than by favouritism—his friends, however, 
will come next ; and we trust our friends will keep a sharp look out upon 
all parties who bave anything whatever to do with the matter, and give us 
the earliest information of their proceedings. Tbe number of immigrants 
arriving in the colony, especially from Barbados, is considerable; yet we 
are informed by Governor Light‘ that immigration is not necessary on 
account of the indolence of the Jabourer, but to supply the place of those 
who have chosen the work which suits them best, as well as to develope 
additional sources of revenue to the mother country.” 

From the parliamentary papers which bave been recently printed by ber 
Majesty's command, the habits aud general character of the free negros 
in British Guiana may be gathered. His Excellency, governor Light, in 
his opening speech to the court of policy last year, observed as follows.— 
It is consolatory to observe, that, such is the confidence in the permanency 
of property, that the price of those estates now in the market is far from 
being low; and I rejoice to say that, generally speaking, the proprietors 
exhibit no inclination to part with their properties. J cannot advert to this 
subject, he further observed, and to the confidence which all bave in 
the permanency of our system, without bearing testimony to the conduct of 
your labouring population. That they should be leas constant in their industry 
than when coerced, was to be expected; tbat tbey are so industrious 18 
subject of gratulation. Their cheerfulness and contentment dissipate the 
fears of many, and exceed the hopes of all.” On the subject of crime his 
Excellency said, Your colony is remarkable for a small amount of crime, 
and there are but few cases of an aggravated nature. Your peasantry are 
submissive, obey the law, and respect authority.“ Adverting to the desire 
which they have manifested to possess themselves of land, be stated, We 
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have convincing proofs that there bas been no wish to quit the precincts of 
civilization.“ On this latter point Governor Light had previously informed 
Lord John Russell, that,“ so little inclination have the negros to quit 
civilization, not more than one house has been erected on the river since 
emancipation, and that by acoloured original settler, who was desirous of a 
new location. And with respect to vagrancy, we have the remarkable fact 
set forth in the jail returns, that, during the whole year 1840, only four 
persons were committed for that offence throughout the entire colony. A 
single reference to one of the monthly summaries of cases brought before 
the stipendiary magistracy for adjudication, will show that the labourers 
have more frequently to complain of their masters, than they have to find 
fault with their servants. In seven districts, embracing a population of 
about 24,000 adults, there were no complaints on either side; in the 
remaining seven districts, comprebending a population of about 30,000, 
the number of complaints for the month was 29, of which 27 were against 
employers for non-payment of wages, for assaults, and for destruction of 
property: and, on the part of the masters, two against Coolies for absent- 
ing themselves from work, and none againsta negro. In Georgetown, 
where thers is a population of 12,000, the number of complaints was 67, 

rincipally disputed wages, accounts between servants and their employers. 
Ia revibwing the documents which had been transmiued to him in Sep- 
tember, 1840, Lord John Russell expressed his gratification at che state of 
the colony in the following terms: —“ It is satisfactory to learn tbat so 
many new schools and churches have been established, and that they are 
so well attended ; that an increase bas been observed in the number of 
births and marriages, and that mortality is on the decline in the rural 
districts ; that the number of prisoners in the jails is not considerable; 
and that at the five petty sessions stations which Mr. Wolseley visited 
there were no cases for trial. The superior cultivation of the provision 
grounds also, and the number of hamlets and villages which the labourers 
are building on plots of land purchased out of their own funds for the 

urpose, speak favourably for the dispositions and capacities of the popu- 
ation. ‘They indicate a desire and an endeavour on the part of the negros 
to improve their condition; which is tbe surest basis of permanent o 
perity, and promises well for the ultimate prosperity of the colony. Even 
tbe circumstances which lead Mr. Wolseley to apprehend a temporary 
falling off in the cultivation of sugar seem to grow out of the same spirit 
and tendency, and cannot be regarded as discouraging. The gradual 
withdrawal of the women from field labour to tbeir more appropriate 
domestic occupations, and the resort of children to school, which causes a 
scarcity of hands to perform the lighter kinds of work, the great demand 
for skilled labour, which draws away the younger men from the field into 
the shop, the bigh rate of wages which enables an ordinary field labourer 
to enjoy all, and more than all, the comforts he has been used to, without 
the same continual toil; these causes, combined with an unfavourable 
season, are sufficient to account for the anticipated deficiency of produce. 
It is manifest, however,“ his lordship observes, “ that they iadicate a 
moral improvement, and a spirit of progress and independence in the 
newly emancipated population, which ought on no account to be deprecated 
or discouraged. The colony will gain more in the long run trom the 
development of such a spirit in the labouring classes, than it will suffer 
from the temporary reduction of cultivation to which it may at first lead.” 
These are wise words. 

But the diminution in the export of sugar feared by Mr. Wolseley was 
not realized. The comparative returns for the last two years, ending re- 
spectively the 5th January 1840, and the Sth January 1841, give an 
increase for the latter vear over the former of 1874 hogsheads, 352 tierces, 
and 63 barrels of sugar, 3865 casks of molasses, and 1,772,100 Ibe. of 
coffee ; whilst the diminution in the quantity of rum and cotton exported 
was inconsiderable indeed. Well might Governor Light say, ‘‘ The 
pfedicucns of greater decrease in this year than in 1839 bave proved 
false— PREDICTIONS HAVE CEASED.” 

The financial prosperity of Guiana was, at the last period the accounts 
were made up to, and of which we have any official information, very great. 
The gormo in a despatch, dated 4th September, 1840, observed : 
—* Your lordship will perceive, that on the 31st December there was in 
the treasury (of Demerara and Essequibo), including tbe fund set apart in 
1839 for emigration purposes, tbe sum of 203,375 dollars; and that on the 
22nd August, after paying every salary, every demand or debt due to 
individuals (which amounted in all to 215,197 dollars) out of the treasury, 
there was still a balance of 222,795 dollars.” In a note, he adds, “ I ought 
to mention that, without being able to enter into detail, the Berbice treasury 
ìs proportionably unexhausted.” 

An idea of the extent of the importation of British manufactured goods, 
and other productions of this country and ef the United States, may be 
formed from the following statement. ‘Ihe number of vessels entered 
inwards at the custom house, Demerara, in 1839, was 501, tonnage 
81,293; in 1840, 567, tonnage 93,211. During the month of January 
1840, 39 vessels were entered, tonnage 7511; in January 1841, 76 
vessels, tonnage 15.056. The number of vessels entered inwards at the 

rt of New Amsterdam, Berbice, is not given. In directing Lord John 

ussell’s attention to these facts, Governor Light says,—‘ It is satisfactory 
to be able to give your lordship such striking proofs of the increasing 
prosperity of this colony.” 

Other evidences bearing on the same point are also given: such as the 
ae condition of the banks which bave been establisbed since the 
period of emancipation, the increased value of property in the towns, 
the formation of villages, and the opening of stores and shops in various 
paru of the colony, but especially the value of the estates sold under the 
ree system. The correspondence of Governor Light with the colonial 
office on this point is in the highest degree cheering and satisfactory. 
From the report of his Excellency it appears that twenty-two estates have 
deen sold in British Guiana, since the emancipation of the, labourers at the 
enormous sum of £603,900 sterling! These estates, Governor Light states, 
‘have been purchased, not by strangers, but by men long resident and 
still present in the colony; and there is hard y am instance in which 
these estates have been sold below their value. It stands to reason,” he 
adds, “that such purchases would not bave been made, if ruin were 
anticipated. 

Such then are some of the facts presented to our attention in the official 
papers recently laid before parliament, They are a triumphant vindication 
of the wisdom of emancipation, and of the character of the negros. 

I am, Sir, your's respectfully, 


London, 7th August, 1841. Joux ScoBLE. 
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Texas papers recently received to the end of May give some 
curious details of the working of republican slavery principles. 
In justice, however, it may be remarked, that a peremptory 
denial is given to certain allegations made in this country respect- 
ing slave importation from the coast of Africa. The Galveston 
Gazette observes on this head, that Sir Fowell Buxton, the 
English abolitionist, states in one of his publications, that he has 
it from high authority which he cannot doubt, that 15,000 slaves 
were imported into Texas from Africa during the years 1837 and 
1838. Now the whole number of slaves in the country last year, 
as appears from returns of the assessors, is only 11,323; and 
of this number we do not believe a single one was ever imported 
directly from Africa.“ These remarks would seem to evidence a 
laudable desire on the part of Texas to bleach herself white of the 
reproach of slavery with time, if not presently ; but they contrast 
strangely with the tenor of a legislative enactment in the same 
paper, entitled an Act concerning free persons of colour. By 
the first section of this act it is ordained, that it shall not be 
lawful for any free persons of colour to emigrate to this republic.” 
By section two it is ordered that the sheriff or any constable of 
the county into which such free person of colour shall be 
found to have immigrated, shall arrest him after ten days’ 
previous notice, and take him before the chief justice of the 
county or judge of the district, whose duty it shall be to re- 
ceive the bond of the prisoner in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
with the approved security of a citizen, for his instant departure 
from the territories of the republic. Section three provides, that, 
if the person of colour shall not be able to give the bond security 
provided, he shall then be committed to the public gaol, with an 
order to the sheriff to expose him for public sale to the highest 
bidder, with four weeks’ previous notice in the journals, and sell 
him into slavery for the space of one year. If, at the expiration 
of the term he be able to give the bond security, he may be dis- 
charged; but, if unable, he must be re-delivered to the sheriff" who 
shall again advertise him for sale into slavery for life. Two years 
are allowed for the emigration of all free persons of colour actually 
in the republic at the passing of the act. But if any master of a 
vessel, or other person or peons be accessory to the introduction 
of any free person of colour into Texas, they shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on convietion fineable for not less 
than one nor more than ten thousand dollars—cooks or other 
hands on board vessels not being considered to come within the 
rovisions of the act. It is quite clear from this specimen of Texan 
egislation that there is at least no immediate intention to provide 
for the gradual extinction of slavery, or to mitigate the severity 
of the servile condition. —Morning Herald. 


JOS. SANTOS AND THE DANISH SLAVERS. 


AFTER quoting (without acknowledgment, however) the extract 
of a letter from Denmark which we gave in our last, the London 
Journal of Commerce gives us the following information. 


This Jos. Santos has, for many years, been the most extensive and 
notorious slaver in existence. He supplies Brazil wholesale with slave 
labour, and makes an annual voyage to the ports of that empire to 
collect the unballowed and e proceeds of bis sales of human flesh. 
He sells bis fellow-creatures, torn by violence from their homes, for 
cargoes of sugar and coffee which be imports into Hamburgh, Trieste, 
and even London. Ile does not carry on bis nefarious and wicked pro- 
ceedings by stealth; he does not hide his diabolical light under a bushel : 
in the face of open day he fits outa fleet of slave ships in the heart of 
Germany; be dares to disgrace that great highway of German civilization 
and commerce—the Elbe—by arraying with irons, chains, and other 
slaving implements, five well-manned Danish sbips;“ he fits tbem 
‘ with doctors handsomely paid,“ and he does not take the trouble to con- 
ceal their destination,“ the coast of Africa — fatal words! they involve 
the death or slavery of at least two thousand human beings. This Santos 
brings disbonour on several commercial cities of Europe, by having esta- 
blishments or agencies in them— he has houses in all the large German 
marts of commerce; and it is added, let us trust falsely, be is not without 
confederates and accomplices in London. 

This demoniacal merchant is wealthy; be is about to take “ possession 
of an island given bim by the Queen of Portugal.” 

It is, we are informed, no false statement that is thus made by Santos 
He has, we are informed, bought of the Queen of Portugal an island on 
the western coast of Africa. Where? Why, between Fernando Po and 
Annabon, in the Bight of Biafra, about to be ceded by Spain to Great 
Britain; itis either the island of St. Thomas or Prince’s island. Thus, 
while the British nation is purchasing two depots at the mouth of the 
Niger for the purpose of suppressing the slave-trade, a private Portu- 
guese slaver bribes from bis Queen the cessioa of an island at the outlets 
of that highway to the centre of Africa, as a spot whence to extend his 
dealings in African flesh. Will Englund tolerate such a proceeding? Are 
all our efforts to rid humanity of its blackest crime to be thus counteracted ? 
Scarcely ten years have elapsed since the daring of the Landers opened to 
Europe the means of recompensing Africa for some of the evils which her 
previous knowledge and intercourse had inflicted on that continent: 
scarcely has England bad time to take advantage of a discovery as import- 
ant to humanity as that of the course of the Mississippi or Le Plata, when 
this Jos. Santos interposes, and attempts to divert the great geographical 
fact into a curse, for his own private advantage. 

Though a Saring, Santos is a prudent man. These “five well-manned 
Danish ships” will not, on their arrival at this island, actually engage in 
the slave-trade. They will there be joined by his Brazilian fleet, which 
will have sailed light. The Danish ships will transfer their cargoes and 
‘* doctors handsomely paid” to the vessels from Brazil; and the latter will 
proceed along the coast to the south, to take in as many human beings ag 
their cottons, their hardwares, and their spirituous liquors will purchase; 
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or asthe success of the African coadjators in crime, whom they bave cor- 
rupted, will permit. They will then crowd all ssil for Brazil, throwing 
overboard the corpses of such of their victims as perish in the middle 
passage. Some of the vessels will, in all probability, escape the 5 
of the Britisb cruisers ; and, sbould any be taken and carried before the 
court of mixed commission at Rio, they will not be without assistance in 
that tribunal; for there it is said one of the British commissioners is 
remarkably successful in misusing the time of his country by discovering 
pettifogging loopholes through which the slave vessels may be driven 
med, once more to pursue their disgusting trade. 

We commend this statement, which may be relied on, to the considera- 
tion of Lord Palmerston, and of tbe British Admiralty. And at the same 
time we may inquire of the latter department whether the rumour in 
circulation, that Commander Denman, of the Wanderer, bas been 
reproved for the manner in which, in the early part of this year, he 
destroyed the Spanish slave factories on the river Gallinas, be true? 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD PALMERSTON. 
27, New Broad Street, July 17th, 1841. 


My Lorp—Presuming that your lordship may not have had 
transmitted from Cuba the documents referred to in the copy of a 
letter from their correspondent at the Havana, forwarded to your 
‘lordship on the Gth inst., the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society have requested me, in the absence of 
their Secretary; to hand you copies of the same, viz :— 

1. Copy of royal order for the su prenion of the slave-trade, 
addressed to the Captain-General of Cuba, dated 2nd January, 
1826. 

2. Memorial of El Conde de Santo Venia to the present Captain- 
General of Cuba. 

3. Memorial from the Municipal Corporation to the Provisional 
Regency of Spain. 

4. Memorial of the Tribunal of Commerce to the Provisional 
Regency of Spain. 

In looking over these . papers your lordship will not 
fail to perceive that the inhabitants of Cuba, as represented by the 
memorialists, throw the entire blame of the continuance of the 
slave-trade on the Spanish government. The municipal corpora- 
tion distinctly say, The inhabitants of Cuba are not to blame 
because their government permits and protects the abominable 
traffic in slaves,” and ground on this fact “a better right to 
demand the preservation of their lives, than the slave race have to 
ask for their liberty.” The ultimate abolition of slavery, sa 
this same body, “ supposes the entire appin of the execrable 
traffic with Africa; and they add, “if the faith of treaties has 
been disregarded, if the trade in men has been permitted, it is 
but just that such abominable excesses be repressed, as every 

other illegality should be repressed. But those who have 
committed these excesses are not in the island of Cuba; and it is 
not just that the native inhabitants should pay with their lives, 
and the loss or conflagration of their property for the delin- 
quencies of others, on the crroncous pretext, that our dependency 
on the mother country is to be maintained by the increase of the 
negro population.” In the prayer for the suppression of the 
slave-trade the Tribunal of Commerce joins, “Cut away,” 
say they, “at once and for ever, all that remains of the contra- 
band traffic in negros, which may still be carried on in fraud of 
the treaty for its abolition, and in defiance of the laws of the 
country ; and this may be done by the Spanish government, with- 
out any foreign intervention whatever.” 

The foregoing extracts show conclusively that the responsibilit 
of continuing the slave-trade between Africa and the Spanis 
colonies will rest exclusively with the Spania government. It 
is, however, devoutly to be hoped, that the present liberal and 
enlightened government of Spain will not tread in the footsteps 
of its predecessors, but in good fuith will second the gencrous 
efforts of Great Britain to put an end to so great a scourge of 
humanity asthe African slave-trade. If it have the will, it has 


the power. 
The committee take advantage of the pron opportunity of 
in calling your lordship’s attention to the important fact, that 
all the slaves introduced into the Spanish colonies since the year 
1817, together with their descendants, are fully entitled to their 
liberty, both by Spanish law, and under the treatics of Spain with 
Great Britain for the abolition of the slave-trade; and that this 
country has, therefore, a right to demand their liberty, 
I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s obedicnt 
humble servant, 


Rt. Hon. Lord Palmerston, &c. 


(REPLy.) 
Foreign Office, July 28th, 1841. 
Srr—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 17th instant, with its enclosures ; and | am to return 
you his lordship's thanks for that communication. 
I an, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed Leveson, 
The Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
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THE PICTURE oF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION.—We under-' 
atand that Mr. Haydon bas broken up the collection of heads which have 
been exhibited with the picture at “gy Pian Hall, as the studies from 
which the painting has been executed. The duchess of Sutherland and 
other persons of distinction have been among the purobasers, and the 
remaining sketches are on sale. 


Jons ScoBLE. 
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THROWING OFF THE MASK. 


[From the Colored 5 
Tux leading colonization spirits of the state of Maryland, agree- 
ably to a call, have just closed, in the city of Baltimore, a state 
colonization convention, which, for the stand they have taken 
should their proceedings be carried out, is, to be of notorious and 
of terrible memory. 

The meeting convened in the Light Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Bishop Waugh in the chair, and was opened with prayer 
—yes, with prayer! The Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Me- 
thodist Protestant, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, &c., reli- 

ious bodies of the state, were represented in that body by a 
ing minister from each, most of whom were of northern birth, 
and of northern education. They are now recreant sons. 

This was an extra movement on the part of the colonizationists 
of that state. It was not the anniversary of their state society, 
but a special convention, called for a special purpose, and what that 
special purpose was will be seen hy some of their proceedings. 
African colonization has always had in it something to the coloured 
people, yea, to humanity, of terrible aspect. It has always received 
their broad seal of reprobation, as not of heavenly birth, and to be 
disowned of humanity, as it is yet to be found to have been of 
God. It has thrown around itself the charms of benevolence, and 
laid claim to the countenance of the good. It has cloaked up its 
real features under the term “ with their own consent.” But it 
has been left for the Baltimore convention, composed of the pro- 
fessed ministers and disciples of the Prince of Peace, to cut loose 
its cloak strings, and let the mantle fall, to unmask its features, 
and shew its fore-front of threatened war upon humanity, conse- 

uently upon God ; as the resolution which follows conclusively 
shows must be the result if carried out :— 

“That while it is most earnestly hoped that the free coloured people of 
Maryland may see that their beat and most permanent interests will be 
consulted by their emigration from this state; and while this convention 
would deprecate any departure from the principle which makes colonization 
dependent upon the voluntary action of the free coloured people them- 
selves—yet, if regardless of what has been done to provide them witb an 
asylum, they continue to persist in remaining in Maryland, in the hope of 
enjoying here an equality of social snd political rights—THEY OUGHT 
TO BE SOLEMNLY WARNED, that, in the opinion of this con- 
vention, a day must arrive, when cireumstances that cannot be controlled, and 
which are now maturing, WILL DEPRIVE THEM OF CHOICE, and 
leave them no alternative but removal.“ 

The sentiment and spirit of this resolution, coming though 
it does from ministers of the gospel, cannot but fall upon the 
60,000 inoffensive free coloured people of that degraded state 
with fearful forebodings. The offect will be different upon dif- 
ferent individuals. Some will doubtless cower under it in despair ; 
others will have excited in their bosoms a godly indignation ; 
and it must not be thought strange, if, in the bosom of many, the 
spirit of a determined resolution will be sct in motion. The 
members of that convention must pause a moment, and check the 
spirit of their proceedings, as well for their own sake, as for the 
sake of the coloured people, and of God. 

Our people in Maryland are now placed in a position of dread 
responsibility. We tremble in view of the issue they may make 
of this matter. Upon the course they shall take with respect to 
the operation of this convention will depend almost the destinies 
of millions. Some, we fear, will be for fleeing the land of their 
birth, to scek an asylum in other kingdoms. Such will be a ste 
of fearful consequences. Themselves may find an asylum, but it 
will only be to place others in a gloomy sepulchre. We beg 
them to pause before they take that rash step. Suffer not, from 
this circumstance, either the Trinidad or Guiana monomania to 
resuscitate itself. Let the spirit of a Hancock, a Leonidas, and of 
a Toussaint L’Overture prevail. Let a Spartan band be found, 
who will stick by the ship even though the tug of war should 
come, and determine to die upon the soil. Let not a soul leave; 
stay by, and meet the hour like men, calmly, peaceably, firmly ; 
it will work your own, and the salvation of millions. They will 
never atteinpt, only three to one as they are, a removal by force 5 
they cannot do it, and nobody will become accessory to so foul a 
deed ‘as to come in and give them aid. Besides, humanity and 
God are against them. 

We would say again to our brethren, could we reach them, 
stick to the ship, and die where you were born, rather than be 
driven from your country by the wicked spirit of colonization. 
These men, ministers and bishops though they be, have got to 
brave the rolling surges of the human mind, and stand the rebukes 
of humanity and of humanity’s God. ‘They will not be able to 
stand. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The following Contributions have been received during the past Month. 


£. 8. d. 
G. W. Alexander ° œ i ‘ ‘ don. 100 0 0 
Ditto . . ° 0 e 0 e ° ann. 10 10 0 
J. and E. Corderoy, Tooley Street .. . don, 1010 0 
Thomas Christy, Chelmsford . . « « „ 10 9 0 
Martha Fletcher, Mount, York . ° . ° anon, 2 0 0 
Lewis F. Pellot, Dominica . r . P n 11 0 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Havixe visited your country as an humble fellow-labourer in the 
great cause in which you are engaged, and which, through trials 
and difficulties which a stranger can scarcely appreciate, you have 
so zealously maintained, I have had a pleasing and satisfactory 
interview with many of you with reference to future exertions, 
in co-operation with those of other lands who unite with you in 
regarding slave-holding and slave-trading as a heinous sin in the 
- sight of God, which should be immediately abolished. It is the 


especial privilege of those who are labouring in such a cause, to 
feel that “ every country is their country, and every man their 
brother,” and to live above the atmosphere of sectional jealousy 
and national hostility; and hence I feel an assurance that you 
will receive with kindness a few lines from me, on the eve of my 
departure to my native land. , 

You concur generally in opinion, that, in endeavouring to 
obtain the great object we have in view, it is very important that 
the friends of the cause should be united, not only in principle, 
but, as far as may be, in the character of the measures which they 

ursue ; and I have been much encouraged in finding that you 
ve generally adopted the sentiment, so rapidly spreading on the 
other side of the Atlantic, that there is no reasonable hope of 
abolishing the slave-trade but by the abolition of slavery, and 
that no measures should be pursued for its attainment but those 
which are of a moral, religious, and pacific character. 

The progress of emancipation in Europe has been, beyond a 
doubt, greatly-retarded by leaving slavery and the slave-holder 
unmarked by public - reprobation, and by concentrating all the 
energies of philanthropy upon a fruitless effort to abolish the 
slave-trade ; and, in this country, the colonization scheme, with its 
delusive promise of good to Africa, and its vague anticipation of 
putting an end to the slave-trade by armed colonies on the coast 
of that ill-fated continent, bas been the means of obstructin 
emancipation at home, of unprofitably absorbing the energies an 
blinding the judgment of many sincere friends of the slave, and 
strengthening the unchristian prejudice against colour. The 
abolitionists of Europe, with few exceptions, have seen the error 
of their former course of action, and are now striking directly at 
the root, instead of lopping off the branches of slavery. And, if 
further evidence of the evil tendency and character of colonization 
is needed in the United States, the recent proceedings of a meeting 
of the Maryland Society at Baltimore must convince all who are 
friendly to the true interests of the people of colour, that it is a 
scheme deserving only the support of the enemies of freedom.“ 

The rapid progress of public opinion as to the iniquity of slavery, 
and the entire safety as well as advan of its immediate aboli- 
tion—the attention which has been awakened to it in all parts of 

the civilized world—the movements in France, Spain, Brazil, 
Denmark, and other countries with slave-holding dependencies, 


* The following resolution was passed st the meeting above alluded to: 
—“ That, while it ia most earnestly hoped that the free-coloured people of 
Maryland may see that their best and most permanent interests will be 
Consulted by their emigration from this state; and while this Convention 
Would deprecate any departure from the principle which makes coloniza- 
tion dependent upon the voluntary uotion of the tree-coluured people tbem- 
selves ; yet, if, regardless of what has been done to provide them with sn 
asylum, they continue to persist in remaining in Maryland, in the hope of 
enjoying here an equality of social and political rights. THEY ovont to 
BE SOLEMNLY WARNED, that, in the opinion of this Convention, a day must 
arrive, when circumstances that cannot be controlled, and which are now ma- 


turing, WILL DBPRIV: THEM OF CHOICE, und leave them no alternative but 
removal,” 
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all indicating that the days of slavery are numbered, should serve 


to encourage and stimulate us to increased exertions ; and, while 
it is a canse of profound regret that any thing should have dis- 
turbed the harmony and unity of the real friends of emancipation 
in this country—the hardest battle-field of our moral warfare—I 
am not without hope that, in future, those who, from a conscientious 
difference of opinion, not as to the object but the precise mode of. 
obtaining it, cannot act in one united band, will laudably emulate 
each other in the promotion of our common cause, and in christian 
forbearance upon points of disagreement ; and that, Where they 
cannot praise, they will be careful not-to censure those who, by a 
different road, are earnestly pursuing the same end. Without 
entering into the controversies which have divided our friends on 
this side of the water, I believe it would be nothing more than a 
simple act of justice for me to state, on my return to Europe, my 
conviction, that that large portion of the abolitionists of the 


| United States who approve of the proceedings of the General Anti- 


Slavery Convention, and are desirous of acting in unity with the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, from the general identity 
of their practice as well as principles with those of the British and 
Foreign Society, are entitled to the sympathies, and deserving of 
the confidence and co-operation of the abolitionists of Great 
Britain. It has been my o to meet, in a kindly inter- 
change of opinion, many valuable and devoted friends of emanci- 
pation, who, while di nung from the class above-mentioned in 
some respects, are nevertheless disposed to cultivate feelings of 
charity and good-will towards all who are 3 labouring for 
the slave. Aud in this connexion I may state, that, neither on 
behalf of myself nor of my esteemed coadjutors in Great Britain, 
am I disposed to recriminate upon another class of abolitionists, 
who, on some pon have so far differed from the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Committee, and the great majority of the 
Convention above-mentioned, as to sustain thcir representatives 
in refusing to act with that Convention, and in protesting against 
its proceedings, and who have seen fit to censure the Committee 
in their public meetings and newspapers in this e as 
“ arbitrary and despotic,” and their conduct as “ unworthy of 
men claiming the character of abolitionists.” 

As a corresponding member of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Committee, and intimately acquainted with its proceed- 
ings, [am persuaded that its members have acted wisely, and 
consulted the best interests of the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, in generally leaving unnoticed any censures that have been 
cast upon them while in the prosecution of their labours. Yet, 
before leaving this country, I deem it right to bear my testimony 
to the great anxiety of that Committee faithfully to discharge the 
duties committed to their trust, and to state that it has never been 
my privilege to be united to a body more desirous of keeping 
simply to the one great object of their association—the total and 
immediate abolition of slavery and the slave-trade, I am persuaded 
that all candid minds, making due allowance for the imperfections 

rtaining to human associations, will feel their confidence in the 

uture integrity of that Committee increased, in proportion as 
they closely investigate their past acts, and that, even when the 
wiedom of their course may have been questioned, they will accord 
to them a scrupulous honesty of purpose. 

The first public suggestion of a general anti-slavery convention, 
like the one held last year in London, originated, I believe, on 
this side of the atlantic; although the Committee of the British 
and 188 0 Anti- Slavery Society took upon themselves the heavy 
responsibility of 5 it. At its close they invited an ex- 
pression of the opinion of the delegates, as to the desirableness of 
again summoning such an assembly. The expression was general] 
in the affirmative, and after the discussion, a resolution was paed, 
leaving it to the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Soeiety (after consulting with the friends of the cause in 
other of the world) to decide this important question, as 
well as the time and place of its meeting, should another Conven- 
tion be resolved upon. 

Since I have been in the United States, [ have found those 
abolitionists who approved the principles and proceedings of tho 
late Convention so generally in favour of another, and of London 
as its place of 1 that the only question seemed to be whe- 
ther it should be held in 1842, or 1843. This expression of 
opinion is, I know, so generally in accordance with the views of 
the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee, and of many 
other prominent abolitionists in Europe, that I have little doubt 
they will feel 3 to act upon it, probably at the latter 

iod. There is abundant and inerten ing evidence of the power 

l beneficial influence of the late Convention, upon almert ¢ every 
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system wherever it exists, to leave undetermined the slavery or 
freedom of millions in other parts of the world, as well as the 
continuance or suppression of that slave-trade, to the foreign 
branch of which alone more than one thousand victims are daily 
sacrificed, and in reference to which it has justly been said“ That 
all that has been borne to Africa of the boasted improvements of 
civilised life, is a masterly skill in the contrivance, and an un- 
hesitating daring in the commission, of crimes which the mind of 
the savage was too simple to devise, and his heart too gentle to 
execute.” 

There are no doubtful indications, that it is the will of Him who 
has the hearts of áll at his disposal, that, either in judgment or 
in mercy, this dreadful systei shall ere long cease. It is not for 
us to say why, in his inscrutable wisdom, he has thus far per- 
mitted one portion of his creatures so cruelly to oppress another, 
or by what instrumentality he will at length redress the wrongs 
of the poor, and the oppression of the needy ; but, should the 
worst fears of one of your most distinguished citizens, who, in 
view of this subject, acknowledged that he “trembled for his 
country when he remembered that God was just,” be finally 
realized, may each one of you feel that no exertions on your part 
have been wanting to avert the Divine displeasure, and to preserve 
your land from those calamities, which, in all ages, have rebuked 
the crimes of nations! Your sincere friend, 

Joskrn STURGE. 

Boston, 7th Month 31st, 1841. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


AlLow me to call thy attention, and that of thy readers, to the 
concluding portion of au article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review, containing a statement of the Grounds and 
Objects of the Budget. I think it desirable thus to notice 
statements which have been put forth in a work possessing a con- 
siderable amount of influence see confined to our own country), 
because this influence has, I fear, on the present occasion, been 
unhappily given, in some degree at least, to support deep-rooted 

rejudices, and sentiments in no slight degree erroneous, on sub- 
jects connected with the great question of negro freedom. 

I proceed to quote a passage which does not appear to be wholly 
free From objection. In speaking of Brazil, it is said“ The en- 
lightened must grieve to people a country far larger than central 
Europe with an African instead of a European race —with the 
worst race instead of the best; the ambitious must regret to see 
an increase of population productive of national weakness, instead 
of strength; the humane must deplore the waste of life and hap- 
piness; and the timid, or, to speak more correctly, the prudent, 
must look at Hayti, and dread the increase of the barbarous por- 
tion of the community.” Is it indeed stated, however inad- 
vertently, in a work which was once devoted to the advocacy of 
the cause of liberty, not only fur the white portion of our species, 
but for the shamefully calumniated and deeply injured descendants 
of Africa, that the latter are the worst portion of the human 
race! Is such a statement correct! Alas! there are to be found 
men having a fairer skin, with high pretensions to civilization, 
and calling themselves by the hallowed name of Christ, whose 
conduct proclaims them unworthy to be classed with the untutored 
and sable sons of Africa. I allude to the slave-owners and slave- 
dealers—to those destroyers of human life and happiness, the 
confederates of the man-stealer—in Brazil and Cuba, in the 
North American Union, in Portugal, in Spain, and wherever 


colonies during the period of apy when serious insurrections 
the peril which is inevitable 
wherever it is sought to make men slaves, or to retain them in 


evinced by the large reduction which it has been decmed prudent 
to make in the number of troops in our West India colonies, since 
the introduction of entire freedom into those parts of the British 
empire, aud by the peace and security which have followed that 


righteous measure. 

I make another quotation. ‘We repeat, therefore, our belief, 
that the motives for aeg the abolition of the slave-trade exist 
still more stiongly in Brazil than in Cuba, and that an additional 
impulse from this country—such an mipis as the government 
plans, if they had been adopted, would have given, would have 
enabled us to obtain the real co-operation of the Brazilian autho- 
rities in putting it down. With such co-operation on the part of 
Brazil and Cuba it oan be effeeted without it (and we have never 
vet obtained it) all our efforts on the African coast or on the high 
seas, all our expenditure of life, health, and treasure, have pro- 
duced, and will continue to produce, effects worse than mere 
failure. They will not materially diminish the amount of the 
trade, and they will 5 aggravate its horrors.” It is here 
stated, but without the semblance of proof, and little had been 

reviously offered, that the adoption of the government plan would 
have enabled England to obtain the real co-operation of the Bra- 
zilians in putting down the slave-trade. Our knowledge of the 
difficulty which has ever prevailed in destroying the slave-trade 
where slavery exists, and all its demoralizing and brutalizing 
influences, whether the attempt has been made in English colonies, 
or in foreign countries, or m their dependencics, ts entirely at 
variance with so delusive and unwarranted an expectation. I am 
glad to find thut the revicwer acknowledges the worse than im 
tency of efforts to suppress the re by force, which involve 
an expenditure of £600,000 annually to England, and the loss of 
many of her scamen ; and I hope that this folly, and worse than 
toy will no longer be persisted in. 
he last quotation which I shall make is the following :—“ If 
that policy (referring to the encouragement which it was proposed 
to give to the tropical productions of foreign countries, including 
those raised by slave-labour) will enable us, as we have shown 
that it will, to destroy the slave-trade, the amelioration of slav: 
is the necessary result. This is too obvious to require detailed 
explanation. The inequality of the sexes, one of the worst evils 
of slavery kept up by importation, must instantly begin to subside. 
We shall hear no more of gangs worked to death and re-placed 
every ten years, as the most profitable mode of consuming them. 
The labourers who can no longer be imported will be carefully 
reserved and bred. And this is the only mode 1 a can 
prepared for emancipation. Men must have been brought up 
in civilized life, accustomed to its wants and its restraints, to its 
obedience and its regular labour, before they can exist in ìt as free 
members, with ae or even safety. To give freedom to 
Africans, and to expect them to become useful labourers, would be 
absurd. Discontinuance of the slave-trade is, therefore, a neces- 
sary forerunner of emancipation, and the success of the je ani 
ment in our colonies is mainly attributable to its having 
made nearly thirty years after the e of Africans had 
ceased, So long an interval may not be necessary in every case, 
nor is it necessary that so great a change should be always 80 
rapidly completed. But we repeat, that discontinuance of the 
importation of Africans must always precede cmancipation, and 
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precede it by a considerable period ; and that the extension of our 
commercial intercourse with the Spanish colonics and Brazil, as it 
affords the only means of putting down the slave-trade, affords 
therefore the only moans of promoting emancipation.” 

I regard a large portion of the propositions contained in this 
long extract as seriously erroneous. They are such as [ should 
have expeeted to meet with, rather in the journals of a country 

luted by the existence of slavery, than in one published in à 

nd whose laws and whose people are, to so great an extent, 
opposed to the existence or continuance for one moment of the 
accursed system of slavery as are those of England. I will only 
comment very shortly on a few of the most important statcments, 
or sentiments, which ap to be incorrect in the passage quoted. 
It is alleged that a long preparation is needful before iberty 
ean be rane or suitably given to Africans, and that the cireum- 
stance of thirty years having elapsed subsequent to the abolition 
of the slave-trade by Great Britain before freedom was granted in 
her colonies, is the principal cause of the success which hus attended 
the experiment of emancipation that has recently taken place. 

I ain not disposed to dwell long on verbal criticisms ; but I do 
not think it improper to ask, in what consists the act of emanci- 
pation? In a compliance with the apostolic command, “ Masters 
render unto your servants that which is just and equal ;” and, in 
those instances in which the spirit of the act has been observed no 
less than its letter, in an attention to the concluding portion of 
the passage of scripture quoted, which requires masters also to 
“ forbear threatening.” ‘This act is likewisc in strict accordance 
with those portions of the sacred volume, which inform us that 
it is an incumbent religious duty to “ undo the heavy burdens, to 
let the oppressed go frec, and to break every yoke.” Is a measure 
which is thus sanctioned by tho doctrines of holy writ—by the 
command and expressed will of him who cannot err, who is per- 
fect in wisdom and goodness, to be regarded as an experiment—a 
word which implics more or less of uncertainty with regard to its 
beneficial results! I answer confidently, that it should not be so 
regarded, and that a measure thus framed on the eternal principles 
of justice could fail only by the height of folly, and the grossest 
misconduct, on the part of those who hold the upper rank in 
society in our colonics, as legislators, rulers, proprietors, and 
managers. It has succeeded admirably, in despite of the errors, 
the unjust laws, and the oppressive conduct of those who had been 
too long accustomed to the methods of a cruel despotism to aban- 
don immediately a course, which, however, happily for the negro 
as well as for his master, cannot be long persisted in under a state 
of freedom. 

But the alleged fact of the period which elapsed between the 
abolition of the slave-trade aali that of slavery by Great Britain 
is (unless I am much mistaken) erroneous ; and thus falls the 
miserably feeble prop on which the reviewer appears to build the 
monstrous assumption, that a generation of human beings must 
pee away subsequently to the abandonment of one great crime, 

fore it can be safely succecded by putting away another, scarcely 
less at variance with the requirements of justice and humanity. 
It is, indeed, well known, that the slave-trade was extensive 
carried on in our colonies for years after it was legally abolished, 
and that, in the Mauritius particularly, a very re portion of the 
slavc-population had been illicitly imported from Africa or 
Madagascar, within a few years of the passing of the act for the 
abolition of slavery. 

But are newly imported Africans so dangerous as the reviewer 
assumes them to be in a state of freedom! Ask the British West 
India merchants, who, at the present moment, are seeking with so 
much earnestness to stock our West Indian colonics, as largely as 
they can, with this most dangerous, but most patient and endur- 
ing of the human race! There are serious objections to such a 
proceeding ; but the strongly expressed wish of so many British 

lanters is sufficient evidence of the futility of fears conjured up 
y a guilty conscience, and an avarice which is never wanting in 
a pretext for retaining its prey. 
soar further observe, that the false doctrine of the expediency 
of g ual emancipation has been long since exploded by the 
abolitionists of England, and that the opinion generally cntertained 
by those who have devoted the largest amount of tine and atten- 
tion to the anti-slavery question is, that the only means of remov- 
ing the enormous evils inseparable from slavery and the slave- 
trade is the abolition of the former. ‘It would be easy to bring 
forward irrefragable arguments in support of this opinion. Does 
not every person acquainted with the history of abolition know, 
how vain were all the attempts of the people of England to obtain 
the slave, while retained in 


any material amelioration in the lot o : 
that degraded and helpless condition, or even as an apprentice—a 
new form of slavery! How large was the measure of his suffer- 


ings, and how great was the mortality which took place under all 


the successive changes in the laws which attempted to regulate 
slavery, until freedom really came! Then, indeed, came happi- 


ness, morality, civilization, and religion, and the promise, alrea.ly 
in no small measure led, to change the recent abodes of 
Oppression into a comparative paradise, and a scene of unexampled 


i sane ke 
e results of emancipation do, indeed, so far as they are known, 
although in some degree impeded by the folly and misconduct of 
heir agents, prove the falsehood of all 
have been advanced against conferring liberty 
upon a race, whose unjust sufferings have scarcely a parallel in 
the history ‘of human crime, An untiring zeal on the part of 
abolitionists everywhere in that righteous cause which bas thus far 
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advanced in its glorious course, and the blessing of the Almight 
on this example and these efforts, will, doubtless, shortly banis 
from the professedly christian world a crime unworthy of the least 
enlightened portion of the human racc, and a foul disgrace to a 
nation possessing any portion of civilization or religion. 

Before I conclude, I may express my hope, that, in a future 
number of the Edinburgh Review, an attempt may be made to 
rescue that work from the degradation of being, or appearing to be, 
un apologist for cruel prejudices and opinions, at once superan- 
nuated and seriously erroneous. 

It will be perceived that I have confined my attention to a small 
portion of the remarks on the grounds and objects of the budget. 

t may not be improper for me, in order to avoid misconception, 
to observe, that I am decidedly friendly to a general liberal com- 
mercial policy, in all cases in which it does not involve an en- 
couragemcut of the slave-trade or slavery. 

I remain thy friend, 
Georce WILLIAM ALEXANDER 

Lombard Street, 8th Month, 1841. 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Sluvery Reporter. 
London, 8th Month 23rd, 1841. 


Sin, —In my last I gave my reasons for believing that the treat- 
ment of slaves in Brazil is, at present, such as that of the darker 
days of slavery in the British colonics. I would now explain what 
that fearful system is, even under the English residents of that 
empire, who consider themstlves the best of slave-masters. For 
this end I shall refer to it in English gold mines, in English 
plantations, in English houses, and in sales by English auctioneers, 

Slavery in the English Gold Mines. In some of these are the 
very best samples of slave-managers that I ever saw in any 
country that I have visited. When the system of slavery in the 
control of large bodics of negros will admit of a deviation from 
its inseparable companion, severity, they endeavour to yield to it; 
and, in some instances, they have granted what usurpers would 
call a boon, but what British freemen should consider as a restor- 
ation of a pittance of their lawful right. It must, however, be 
distinctly understood, that they in no way depart from the general 
principle of compelling their slaves to work when they please, 
where they please, and how they please, whilst they withhold all 
the net proceeds of their regular labour. To effect this, they (to 
use their own words,) “ feed them well, clothe theim well, and flog 
them well.” This last measure is, indeed, a matter of course ; 
for unrequited labour cannot be procured without coercion, either 
from man or beast. 

They punish principally with an instrument made like that 
used by our cellar-men for corking hottles, save that it is composed 
of heavy hard-wood, about seventeen inches long, baving gimblet 
holes in the circular end to let the wind escape, that the 1 may 
have full force. The circular end is in diameter nearly as largo as 
the palin of the hand, on which the slave receives the blows, 
whence it is callod a palmatoria. A medical man who attended 
two of the gold mines, informed mc that he knew of two cases of 
fingers broken by the blows of thia instrument. I asked how that 
happened. IIe explained in two ways: first, by the negro instinc- 
tively drawing back his hand, so that the blow intended for the 
palm strikes the fingers; and, secondly, by the swelling and con- 
traction of the muscles, through which the finger points turn 
upwards, and receive the stroke. 

I saw on the record kept at one of theae mines, that twelve, 
twenty-four, and forty-cight blows were common punishments. 
I asked the officer who showed me the book, if it were not against 
the interest of the proprietors to use an instrument which swelled 
the hand, inasmuch as the negro, so circumstanced, could not 
without difficulty and pain use the tools necessa for the work. 
He replied, “ that sufferiug is a part of the punishment ; for, how 
ever the labour may hurt then, yet the task must be done.” 

On hearing that there was a knack in using the palmatoria, and 
that the blows from hand to hand were given with sharpness and 
speed, I inquired if a negro or negress, under dread of the suffer- 
ing, should not extend the hand as quickly as required, how could 
this be managed? In such. case, said my inforinant, “ they 
get it on the head, and soon find it better to receive the punish- 
ment as fast as they can throw out one hand after the other.” 

They also flog with a cat both male and female, after which 
infliction the patient is sent to hospital. In one of these mines 
there is an order from the Board, desiring that the medical officer 
shall always be present at such floggings. This I mentioned to 
one of the leading officers of the eH aha Brazilian, who, with a 
sort of indignation, replied, “ I would not submit to such a regu- 
lation ; but, nevertheless, when I intend to give more than two 
or three dozen, I always require the attendance of the surgeon.“ 
Hence it is evident that floggings which endanger life are some- 
times considered necessary, both by the boards of management in 
ga and by their agents abroad. 

he negros who were pee for the establishment of these 
mines were Africans ; and the supplies, either for increased labour 
or to replace those who died, or were killed by the falling in of 
mines, &c., were from time to time of the like description. Many 
were purchased even since 1836, five years after the importation 
was prohibited by the Brazilian legislature. The consequence is 
that many have suffered from the effect of seasoning. Indeed, 
the medical officer attached to one of them told ine, that he had no 
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idea of the misery which new slaves endured from acclimatization, 
until he witnessed it. This was further confirmed by the sa- 
eristaò, or sexton, of the neighbouring parish, whose office it is to 
attend all baptisms and burials. This individual informed me, 
that his priest had, within the last three y baptized many new 
negros for the English mine, and that he since buried thirty- 
seven of them. This I suppose to have been one-sixth of the 
number actually purchased. 

Such are the evils which the system entails upon the proprie- 
tors ; for, the deeper they sink their workings in the mine, the 
greater is the number of labourers required, and these cannot be 
supplied but by newly imported Africans. Slaves of good cha- 
racter“ are not to be procured in sufficient numbers; as the 
creoles (those born in slavery) are considered very“ bad cha- 
racters, and the ladinos (Africans trained to slavery) very much 
degenerated. For this reason large proprietors look to the slave- 
trade for occasional supplics, and the holders of these shares have 
likewise no other hope than that their incrcasing demand for labour 
shall be upped from the same source. 

Lest it supposed, in opposition to this position, that the 
negros may increase by births, and that croole slaves trained under 
such slave-masters would not deteriorate in character, I would 
specifically refer to these two points; viz.— 

Ist. Increase by birth is physicrlly impossible. The number of 
female slaves in one mine is considerably less than the males, 
while in the others they are nearly as one to three. Besides this, 
these mines afford an undeniable proof that children do not thrive 
in slavery, except, indeed, on breeding estates (of which there are 
none in Brazil), where the proprictor’s profit arises from the sale 
of the offspring. For instance, I can state, on the au.hority of a 
very principal individual in the St. Joao del Rey mine, that, “ out 
of one batch of twenty-four children born in one year, twenty- 
three died within tlie year, while the twenty-fourth was probabl 
dead at that moment.” That this fearful mortality is alteihatable 
to 1 is evident; ſor, in all the province of Minas Geraes, in 
which these mines are situated, the free coloured population 
increase in a manner that is surprising to every traveller. The 
French author, St. Hilaire, frequently refers to this, whilst describ- 
ing his tour through that part of Brazil. On one occasion he thus 
writes:! Nothing is more common than to meet women who have 
from twelve to fifteen children, and even more. * © Almost all the 
inhabitants of this village are men of colour, who, for the most part, 
are engaged in agriculture or trade.” vol. i. page 78. But it is 
unnecessary to travel through the province to ascertain this fact ; 
for the English children of the mines themselves thrive exceedingly 
well. Of one family in a house where I abode, and in the very 
same mine in which the awful mortality of infants took place, 

there was a numerous offspring, I believe ten in number. 

2ndly. In reply to the position, that, if ereole. slaves were 
raised by these first-rate slave-owners, they would be improved 
rather than deteriorated in character, I am sorry to say, that 
these Englishmen are also the followers of that mistaken expe- 
diency which prevails in Brazil, of guardedly keeping the slaves 
in a state of ignorance. The Imperial Brazilian mine established 
a school about three years ago, but soon abandoned it, in conse- 
quence of the displeasure of their neighbours. Hence, as education 
offers the only barrier to the immorality which is so rampant in 


Brazil as even to destroy the mind of thc untutored African, it is 


not to be expected that, under such a system, the English, or any 
other set of men, can improve the character of those who may be 
born in their hands. 

In a conversation with one of the chief officers of the Brazilian 
company’s mine, I mentioned that one, the Imperial Brazilian, 
had resolved to purchase no more slaves. <‘ This,” said he, 
“ would bind us to keep those we have, which would be a great 
inconvenience ; for, when they are bad characters, we sell tliem 
(fora da provincia’) out of the province.” By this method of 
selling the negro he is in a manner transported for life, as the 
purchaser gets him cheaper on condition that he never be per- 
mitted to return. 

I was also told that thero were runaway negros then in the 
woods, whom they could not catch. Therefore I conclude that 
their very best endeavours by no means satisfy their slaves ; and 
that they are, at best, but an attempt to gild over a vicious and 
life-destroying system. 

I have now said as much as a general reference will permit 
relative to slavery in the English gold mines of Brazil; and 1 
purpose in my next to refer to the other points mentioned in the 
commencement of my letter. 

I am, Sir, your’s very truly, 
GEORGE PILKINGTON, 


è This phrase, in Brazil, has no reference to moral character; but 
denotes those who will bear any thing without resistance. 
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Ix DIA: DRLRI.— A slave girl belonging to the king’s family 
having been discovered in an intrigue with one of the princes, she was 
sentenced by his majesty to lose ber nose; which cruel punishment was, 
we hear, carried into effect. A bazaar report has it, that her ears also 
were made forfeit to the king’s indignation on the occasion. The unfortu- 
nate girl has died in consequence of her wounds.—Bengal Hurkaru, 
June Sth, 1811. The investigation of this case would at once proclaim 
that the slave has a protector. It would save a world of trouble with the 
innumerable small fry of rajabs and nabobs, by at once deciding that a 
palace is not a sanctuary for the slave-holder. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Forei nti-Slar 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. 1 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. g i 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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We have the happiness of announcing the return to this 
country of our beloved friend and coadjutor, Joseph Sturge. He 
arrived in hele on the 14th instant. Many will unite with 
us in thankfulness to the God of ‘Providence, who has mercifully 
preserved him in safety and health. His farewell address to the 
abolitionists of the United States will be read with interest. 


In calling the attention of our readers to the strictures of Mr. 
Alexander on the concluding of an article which appeared in 
the last Edinburgh Review, on the Grounds and Objects of tho 
Budget, we feel it to be our duty to join with him in reprobating 
the tendency of the reviewer’s remarks. To say that they are 

ounded on false assumptions, that they are contrary to historical 
facts, and that they are in opposition, therefore, to the deductions 
ofa sound philosophy, would, we fear, be unavailing to counteract 
tho mischief they are calculated to inflict on the best interests of 
mankind, unless it were done through the columns of that able 
and influential periodical The Edinburgh Review circulates 
through the slave-holding regions of North and South Ameri 
and the French, Spanish, Dutch, and Danish West Indies; an 
most eagerly will the enemies of human liberty in these parts of 
the world avail themsclves of its high authority, to justify their 
prejudices against the coloured race, or their tyranny in holding 
that race in bondage. Who the writer of the article in question 
may be we know not; but, certainly, it does not bear upon it the 
impress of the great mind to which it has been attributed, and it is 
as much opposed to the doctrines held by that eminent person, as 
it is inferior in its composition to the energy and beauty of his 
style. We never can believe that any man who has distinguished 
himeclf in the anti-slavery controversy, or is adequately acquainted 
with it, could be the author of that review. 

When the reviewer would carry a point, he is ready enough to 
avail himself of the authority of such men as Mr. Burnley, of 
Trinidad: but he docs not do justice to that gentleman, as we 
shall presently show; and, if he’ be quoted as an authority upon 
one point, and that an hypothetical one, we may quote him upon 
another with which he is practically acquainted. “In reference to 
the principles of free-trade in their application to the products af 
slave-labour, Mr. Burnley, as quoted by the reviewer, observes :— 
“ Thank God! we are now emancipated as well as our labourers, 
and we can walk abroad bold and erect, and claim the benefit of 
the freest principles. If we are fairly and honestly allowed to 
trade with all the world without restriction, we fear no compe- 
tition from any quarter in the colonial market of the mother- 
country. When that is effected, the agriculture of Trinidad will 
successfully compete with that of every country depending upon 
slave-labour.” Yet, subsequently to his having made this decla- 
ration, Mr. Burnley presided over a public meeting held in Port of 
Spain, to consider “the alarming proposal” of the home govern- 
ment to make a reduction in the foreign sugar dutics, at which 
the following resolutions were passed unanimously ; viz.— 


That to expend thousands with one hand in attempting to repress the 
traffic in slaves with an armed force, whilst with the other we are to open 
the door of the home market of Great Britain for the consumption of the 
produce of their labour, thus. directly encouraging the traffic wejprofessour 
determination to abolish, by enhancing the profit of the slave-owner— 
is a line of policy unintelligible to West Indian colonists, and one which, 
if persevered in, cannot but impair the confidence they would ever wish 
to entertain in the wisdom and justice of the councils of the mother- 
country. | 

That the plea of necessity for the introduction of sugar raised by the 
compulsory labour of slaves into home consumption is unfounded ; as the 
island of Trinidad alone, from its extent and fertility, is capable with 
a sufficient lubourt ion, of producing more sugar than the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain can consume, and at a cheaper rate by free labour 
than it can be raised in Cuba and Brazil, where slavery prevails: provided 
the restrictions which now impede the free current of immigration be re- 
moved, and an allequate protecting-duty be continued to the British 
grower, until such time as he can procure and render available such 
labour. 

That this desirable object, by which the institutions of slavery would 
be gradually but peaceably undermined in every part of the world, could 
be effected in a short period of time, by only granting to the inhabitants 
of Trinidad the benefit of the principles which govern the just distribution 
of free labour, which are clearly consistent with the strictest rules of 
Christian philanthropy, and which were solemnly proclaimed as binding 
open the nation and government when they divested West Indian colonists 
of property areated by law, and abolished institutions which for centuries 
had been encouraged and supported by our national power and resources. 


Now, here we have the grounds on which Mr. Burnley, and his 
brother planters in Trinidad, will consent to the reduction of the 
sugar duties. He wants the labour market of the world to bo 
thrown open to him, and an adequate protecting duty on his pro- 
duce until he can obtain the labour required, and render tj 
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give freedom. Men,” he says, must have been brought up in 
civilized life, accustomed to its wants and its restraints, to its 
obedience and its regular labour, before they can exist in it as free 
members with advantage, or even safety. To give freedom to 
Africans, and to expect them to become useful Jabourers, would 
be absurd.” Well, let us hear Mr. Burnley and his brother 
planters, practical men, intimately acquainted with the negro 
character, give their judgment on this matter. What says he! 

I will now suppose that we are gravely asked, as if the question were 
of difficult solution, from what quarter of the world we expect to procure 
labourers? We can easily reply, that nature has pointed out the source, 
and that common sense and common humanity require that we should 
seek for them ina climate congenial with our own, to make the change 
as slight as possible to the moral and physical feelings of the immigrants. 
We should look for them in the tropical regions all round the globe, 
wherever they could be obtained on terms most beneficial to both parties: 
dul, for the present, it may be sufficient for us to point out the opposite coast 
of Africa as being the nearest and easiest of access, and where, from the 
barbarisn and injustice of their local government, the natives would unques- 
tionably be most benefited by the change. 


Hear Mr. Bushe, another eminent authority, on this matter — 


There were said to be (1,000,000 of acres of land in the island fit for 
the cultivation of sugar. That statement was probably derived from the 
survey of the island made by Captain Columbine, who stated that it con- 
tained 1,500,000 acres, and that two-thirds of the island was fit for the 
growth of sugar, If one-seventh part of that were planted with canes, 
say 150,000 acres, it would yield 200,000 tons of sugar; which is more 
than the average consumption of Great Britain. But how were the 
planters to do this? No other way than by importing labourers largely 
from Africa and elsewhere. The miserable driblets in which the 
emigrants came here was only destroying our neighbouring colonies, and 
doing us little good. Since they had begun to arrive, wages had increased 
fifty per cent. We should require at least 75,000 labourers from Africa, 
calculating the additional labourers at the rate of one to every two 
acres, 


And let us tell the reviewcr, that so intent are Mr. Burnley and 
is associates upon the scheme of stocking Trinidad with the worst 
race instead of the best, that they arc content not to draw their 
supplies of immigrants from Sierra Leone only, but they wish to 
range the whole western coast of Africa to obtain them, and this 
is what they mean by the “removal of restrictions which now im- 
pede the free current of immigration.” And, let it be remembered, 
the planters of Jamaica and British Guiana are following in the 
wake of those in Trinidad. To Africa they are sending their vessels 
for emigrants, and they esteem it a great advantage to be allowed to 
draw thcir “ free labourers” thence. The Africans who, during the 
last few years have been introduced into the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Guiana, are amongst the very best labourers in these 
colonies ; and therefore the} planters are most anxious to obtain 
them. We give one quotation more from Mr. Burnley, in favour 
of the “ worst race. In combating an opinion which had been 
advanced by a stranger to the island, that “the intellectual con- 
dition of the natives of Africa was low,” he said that that was “an 
opinion which the Committce (of Enquiry, over which he pre- 
sided) ‘would never -have formed, judging by their own ex- 
rience of the thousand liberated Africans landed in this island 
ve years ago, who appear to be as acute and intelligent, with re- 
t to their personal interests, as any labourers in the island.” 
his statement agrees with that of others, and, we may add, with 
our own convictions, after having been brought into contact with a 
considerable body of native Africans in British Guiana. 

The reviewer hazards another opinion, namely, that the abolition 
of the slave trade should precede that of slavery, by some interval 
between “now and never; and he considers that the necessary 
consequence of the former would be the amelioration of the latter. 

e says, in that event “ we shall hear no more of gangs worked to 
death, and replaced every ten years, as fhe most profitable mode of 
consuming them. The labourers who can no longer be imported, 
will be carefully preserved and bred.” It may be sufficient to 
reply to this statement, that, in our own colonies, in the space of 
eleven years ending in 1828-9, there was a decrease in the slave 
population of 52,000 over all the births, that the planters to the 


very last, resisted every amelioration in the condition of the 


victims of their oppression, and that these two facts led the 
imperial legislature to decree their liberation from bondage. As 
to any general preparation of the negros for freedom, however 
much it might have been thought of and urged by the mother 
country, it was, except in a few rare instances, opposed and frus- 
trated in the colonies, And now let Mr. Burnley be again heard. 
In summing up the evidence he gave, last year, before the par- 
liamentary committee on East India produce, he observed :—‘ I 
will only say, that the West India colonies are most valuable 
dependencies, and that hitherto we have been unable to under- 
stand their value, in consequence of the want of labour. WX 
COMMITTED THE ERROR OF SUFFERING THE EXISTENCE OF SLAVERY 
WHILST THE SLAVE-TRADR WAS ABOLISHED. The system was con- 
tinued after the supply was cut off, by which these colonies were 
paralyzed. But, now that there appears to be a prospect of 
introducing a sufficient labouring population, I am firmly con- 
vinced that more valuable dependencies are not to be found in any 
part of the world.” 
With respect to the conduct of the enfranchised population, 
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and the future prospects of Trinidad, he said, at a meeting of the 
agricultural society, held at Port of Spain, on the 11th February: 
1841—“ In seating myself again in the chair to which, by your 
flattering suffrage, I was two years ago elected, my mind naturally 
reverts to that period of poom and despondency, when the most 
sanguine among us could hardly anticipate a favourable result 
from our exertions. Slavery had been recently abolished, and 
the first movements of our emancipated labourers threatened the 

wers of exportable produce with heavy loss, if not with abso- 
ute ruin; a movement neither capricious nor unnecessary, but 
arising from natural causes, which called them to new duties under 
a new state of society.” We thank Mr. Burnley for this generous 
testimony to the labouring population. And what was the result! 
We may learn it from the striking ap made by him to his 
auditory :—“ Where is the planter who entertains a doubt of 
being able this year to make a handsome crop, if we are 
only blessed with average fair weather! I have not met with 
one since my return. Where is the planter who does 
not avow that he is now further advanced in his cultivation and 
weeding ; in fact, in everything on which the crop of 1842 de- 
pends, than at any former period at the same season, under a 
compulsory system of labour? The exceptions I have met with 
are so few, that I impute them solely to defects in administration, 
which a better acquaintance with the working of free labour will, 
no doubt, soon remedy.” With this statement we close, merely 
remarking that, however much we may differ from Mr. Burnley 
in some of his theories respecting immigration and colonization, 
we prefer him as an authority, in all practical matters, to the 
reviewer, whose fallacies and false doctrines ought never to have 
found a place in a work designed to influence and lead the public 
mind in this and other civilized countries. We hope that more 
care will be observed in future to preserve unity of sentiment in 
the articles affecting the anti-slavery cause, which no work, in 
times past, has contributed more to uphold and defend than the 
Edinburgh Review. 


Wna direct the especial attention of our readers to Mr. pee 
third letter on Brazilian slavery, which appears in our columns 
to-day. It treats of the English mincs ; and, quiet as his state- 
ments are, they are truly appalling. 


WE present our readers with some astounding and heart-rending 
disclosures, under the head of Slavery in British India. Let every 
friend of humanity see by what a horrible system of organized 
murder the market for slave-children in India has been supplied. 
We are truly happy to observe the attention which the public 
press generally is now devoting to this deeply interesting subject. 


Ovr notice of Liberia in our last number has provoked some 
anonymous writers in the Morning Chronicle, on whom it might 
have been necessary for us to bestow a word, but that they have 
been so well disposed of by a correspondent, in a letter which will 
be found in another column. | 


— ——— —— — — 
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SLAVERT IN BRITISH INDIA. 
THUGGES. 


For the further illustration of this astonishing depravity, we 
quote some passages from the confessions given in Major Slee- 
men report, contained in the parliamentary papers recently pub- 


The confession of Jewen Dass, alias Prem Dass, relative to the Husseea- 
gunge affair, taken in my presence on the 19th August, 1838. 

Q. Are you a jemadar of Thugs?—A. Yea. 

Q. How many men and women compose your gang !—A. My gang 
formerly consisted of fifty or sixty men and women, but of not more than 
ten or twelve latterly. 

„. Relate some of the technical terms used by your gang.—A. We 
call our trade, viz., murdering travellers for their children, Megpunna;“ 
a male traveller, Kur, a female traveller, Kurree. 

2. Do you observe any omens on opening a Megpunna expedition? 
A. Yes; the call of the partridge, which, if heard on the left, is consi- 
dered propitious, and on the right the contrary. 

„2. From whom did you learn this system of Thuggee, &o.?— 
A. From Umree Jemadarnee, a woman confined for life in tho Delhi gaol. 

“ Q. Relate the particulars of Husseeagungo affair. A. I left my home 
with a gang of forty Thugs, and proceeded to Husseeagunge, where Heera 
Dass and Rookmunee went to the city of Muttra for the purpose of buying 
some clotbes, and succeeded in winning the confidence of four travellers, 
two men and two women, with their three children, whom they brought 
with them to our encampment. After passing two days with us, Teela 
Dass, Mudhoo Dass, Byragees, and Dewa Hookma, Teelake, Gunguram, 
Brinjarahs, Balluck Dass, Chutter Dass, Neput Dass, and Hunooman 
Dass, prevailed on this family to accompany them to the banks of the 
Jumna, and murdered the four elderly travellers in a garden near the 
village of Gokool. After throwing their bodies into the Jumna, they took 
their three children to the tanda, or shiny owen of Dewa, Brinjarab, near 
the village of Kheur, and sold the two female children for forty rupees, 
and the male for five rupees. On their return to the encampment, 
Heera Dass, alias Pudma, and Mudhoo Dass quarrelled about the division 
of the money, which terminated in Hookuma, Brinjarah, preferring a com- 
plaint of selling children against Mudhoo Dass, at the Thana of Husseee 
agunge. The thanader made inquiries regarding the sale of the children, 
and succeeded in recovering them from Dewa, Brinjarah, who related at the 
Thana the particulars of the murder of their parents, and the circumstance 
of their having been taken by a party of Byragee Thugs, to the village of 
Khur, and sold to the Brinjarah, upon which the Thanadar apprehended 
twenty-nine of us.” l 
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From the deposition cf Radha, wife of Roopla:—“ We now went off to 
the Thuneiseir, where we encamped in a grove on the bank of a tank, and 
here several parties of travellers were inveigled by the wives of the 
leaders ui our gangs, to come and take up their Icdgings with us. 

“1, A Chumar, with three daughters, one thirty years of age, and the 
others young. 

7 2. The widow of a carpenter, and her son ten years of age. 

“3. A Brehmin end bis wif, with one beautiful daughter fourteen 
years old, another five, and a son six years of age. 

“4. A Brahmin and his wife, with one daughter about fourteen, another 
twelve, and a son three vears of age. 


“ ‘These travellers lodzed for two or three days among the tents of the f 


Nacks and Brinjarabs, after which. we all cent one morning to a village 
in tLe territory of the Tocrolea rojah—I forget his name. Here a very 
heavy rain fell at night, and deluged the country, and we got ns rest. The 
next morning we went to a village on the banks of the canal, still in the 
same Rajab's country. The next day we went io n village on the bank of 
the Jumna; aud, two hours after night, Kaner Dass proposed that we 
shoul t go down to the sacred stream of the Jumna, say our prayers, and 
remain thera, Ibex all went down accordingly, leaving me, Roopla, and 
his second wife (Rooknunee) at tbe village. They murdered the seven 
men and women, and threw their bodies into the river; but who killed 
them. or how they wore killed, I know not. The Chumar and his eldest 
daughter, ‘hatwo Brahmins and their wires, and the carpenter's widow, 
were al! murdered. 

“ They brought the nine children back to us a watch and a half before 
day-light. They were all crying a good deal after their parents; and we 
quieted them the best way we could, wih sweetments aud playthings. We 
came to Beebeepore, and encamped in the grove. A daughter and son of 
the Brahmiu’s were extremely beautiful, and these we left with Dhyan 
Sing for sale. We came on to a village a coss distant from Beebeepore. 
Here 3 trooper came up to Veebeepore, snying that he bad heard of several 
people being e and suspected us of the crime. The headmen of 
the village of evbeepore, aud some of the Brinjarabs, come to our camp 
with the tro per, and assured him that bo must be mistaken, as they knew 
us ail to be very bone-t, inotfensive people, und, taking bim back to Bee- 
beepore, they treated him with great consideration, and he went away 
apparently ontisticd. Put, ferring that our deeds bad become known, 
Pena and Newla’s wires, and Pemla’s mother, took off the seven other 
ehildren to Dhyan Sing, end left them all in his charge. Pemla went to 
Kurnsul, Goorbuish and his gang went to Boebeepore, while my busband 
and bis party remained where we were. A woman who keeps prostitutes 
came from Kurr.tul, avd purchased and took away all the children. All 
were sold through Dhyan Sing One boy was purchased by an elephant 
driver, wl:o took bim c upon his ulephant, and anotber was purchased by 
a mussulmam. All the rest were taken off in covered carriages by the 
prostitute, to Kuroavl. I should know all their faces ngain, were J to see 
them. My husband and Kaner Dass disputed a good deal about the mare 
that fas been brought in; hut my husband got it at last in his share of the 
booty, and seven cr eight rupees besides. 

„At Thuneiseir, Goorbukeh and his party got six or seven travellers, 
with their six or seven children, at the sama time that we got ours, and 
the parents were all murdered at the same time and place that the parents 
of our children were murdored, on the bank of the Jumns. He also sold 
Lis children through Dhyan Sing, at Beebeepore. There were soveral 
pecple from Beeboepore concerned with us. We came back to Beyree, in 
the Fhujur Nawab’s territory; and, three or four days after, Goorbuksh 
came to us, with one of the boys he bad kept for himself out of bis 
booty.*"" 

“ The confession of Roopla Jemadar, relative to the sale of the children 
whose parents were murdered neat Kurnaul, 

Ihre of the children whose parents were murdered at K urusul were 
sold to Emembub sha, who keeps prostitutes, and lives at a village about 
four coss from K urnaul. 

“ Q. Describe the personal appearance of these three children.— 
A. One of these is about nine years old, remarkably feir, with very light 
hair, and tha other two not quite so fair, about six or seven years of age. 

* Thanah, Zemindar of the village of Beebeepore, takes five per cent. 
on every child he disposes of for us. 

(Signed) „C. Mires.” 

Lieutenant Mills had the following conversation with one of the two 
men who described this last murder, Dheera :— 

„2. You bave stated in your various depositions that you invariably 
preserve the children, and sell them. Are you not afraid that these chil- 
dren will disclose the manner in which you get them, and thereby get you 
into trouble - A. We invariably murder our victims at night, first taking 
the precaution to nut the children to sleep, aud in the morning we tell 
them thut wo have purcbused them from their parents, who have gone 
oF and kft them. 

“Q. You seem to have been in tbe habit of selling children in all 
parts of tue country; bow Lave you avoided being apprehended 1— 
A. The children nre seldom aware of the fate of their parents; and in 
general we sell them to people very well acquainted with the naturo of our 
proceecings.” 

From the first confession of K hema, alias Nursing Dass, a jemadar of 
Thugs :— 

‘After the capture of Bhurtpore Nanoo Siong, Brinjarab, and four 
other Rvragees, residents of Kurronlee, came to me with four travellers 
and their four children, and invited me to participate in their murder ; 
which ] consented to, and, with the assistance of my gang, we strangled 
the whole of them, preserving the lives of the children, whom we sold at 
Jeipore for 120 rupecs, half of which was divided among the members of 
my gang. After this affair, I resolved on selecting for my victims the 
poorest class of travellers, and murdering them for (heir children, for whom 
there was so great a demand in all the great cities ; since which I Lave 
committed the following murders, the particulars of which I will detail as 
1 may remember.” 

From the sixteenth confession of Hurree Singh, alias Seetal Dass, alias 
Sewram :— l 

‘‘ After my return from the last expedition, or ten days previous to my 
arrest, Twent to Allum Bagh, in the Bhurtpore district, and was disap- 


Ibis poor boy Goorbuksh is supposed to bare murdered, when he 
fount it impossible any longer to escape from Lieutenant Mills’s parties, 


pointed in Sniding only five Brinjarahs, one of whom gave me a rupee for 
my food, which was to be adjusted the first murder we committed.” 
There is an abuse of the practice of selling children into slavery, which 
consists in selling (hem for prostitution, This abuse does not appear to 
be confined to those who practise the frightful trade of Megpunnaiam ; of 
course, however, such persons are far more indifferent to the future 
destiny of the unfortunate children whom they sell, than parents or other 
reiations who sell children when pressed by want; and it is, therefore, 
probable that u much larger proportion of chitdren sold by Megpunna 
Thugs is devoted to prostitution, than of children sold by any other class. 


LIBERIA AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reperter. 
Sin. — Tbe following letter, addressed to the Morning Chronicle, was occa- 
sioned by two letters which appeared in that paper on the 18th and 20th 
instant, I am, &c. 
Jony Scoss. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Stn,—There is a little knot of individuals in this country, American and 
English, who bave been indefatigable, during the last twelve or eighteen 
months, in endeavouring to puff once more the American Colonization 
Society, and its settlement on the western coast of Africa, into notice. The 
character, however, of the Society and its colony is now so well known to 
the abolitionists of this country, that they require no further exposure to 
guard them from the deceptive statements put forth by the party referred 
to, and notbing but the “ hardibood” of your correspondent, Fair Play, in 
insinuating the basest charges against honourable men, without having bad 
the courage to attach his signature to them, and the attempted vindication 
of the good men” who founded the colony, by your other correspondent, 
Jobn Bull, at the expense of truth aud candour, sbould have induced me 
at the present time to attempt a reply. 

The honoar or disbonour of having founded the American Colonixs- 
tion Society is asgumed by one party for the southern slave-holders, and by 
another for the northern philsnthropists. My own impression is, from the 
evidence before me, that to the south belongs tbo bad eminence of having 
originated this scheme for the expatriation of tho free people of colour from 
their native land, and (whatever may be said to the contrary by its ad vo- 
cates in England) for strengthening the institation of slavery, by removing 
what they term a nuisance, an excrescence on the body politic, and a 
standing incitement to discontent and insurrection. 

But, whoever originated the Colonization Society, it is quite clear that it 

bas been chie‘ly managed, (rom its formation to the present time, by slave- 
holders, All its presidents, from Bushrod Washington to Henry Clay, 
have been slave-holders; the great majority of its vice-presidents and 
managers have been slave-holders also; and, it is not a little remarkable 
that, with only one exception that I have been ablo to learn, after diligent 
inquiry, none of the presidents, vice-presidents, or managers, have erer 
emancipated a single slave. even to go to Liberia. 
_ The dxception was Mr. Fitzhugh, one of the most active and talented of 
its vice-presidents. This gentloman died, I think, about four or five yeurs 
ago, and, in his will, gave freedom to his slaves on condition of their going 
to Liberia; but he postponed their enfranchisement for a period of twenty 
or twenty-five years, on the ground that, such was the bad state of the 
colony at the period of'his decease, that he could not trust them there 
without fear of injury to themselves. Better bea slave in America, was the 
opinion of that gentleman at that time, than a freeman in Liberia. As to the 
presidents of the society, they are known to have been traflickers in human 
flesh and bones throughout their lives, not excluding even the bunourable 
Henry Clay, who, first und lust, has been the purchaser of seventy human 
beings, which he dares, in the faco of bigh beaven, impiously to call hie 
property. 

I turn from the scciety and its founders to Liberia, which is extolled as 
the focus of all excellence, the beacon light of liberty to enslaved Africa, 
the centre of the arts and cbristianity, whence are to radiate the lights of 
civilization and religion. 

Already in the glowing language of the rev. R. R. Gurley, “ towns, 
villages, school-houses, churches: for three hundred miles, throw a smile 
of beauty on the barbarous features of that continent.” Rapt in the 
vision of future ages, another distinguished advocate, General Harper, 
sees Africa filled with populous and polished nations, all emenating 
from the ‘ maguiticent’ scheme of colonisation,” and “caps the climax” (as 
tho Americans say) with the following burst of eloquence :—® When other 
States, and even the flourishing and vigorous nation (the United States) to 
which they belong, now in the flower of youth, which bave run their 
round of rise, ponder, and decay, and like the founders of Palmyra, 
Tyre, Babylon, Memphis, and Thebes, shall no longer be known, except 
by vague reports of their former greatness, or some fragments of their 
works of art, the monuments of their taste, their power, or their pride, 
which they may have left behind, then - bat! the! populous and polished 
nations of the widely extended regions of middle aad southern Africa will 
cherish their memories and sing their praises!” la not this a noble con- 
summation of slave-bolding beneticence ? 

Now let us inquire by what agencies this glorious work is to be accom- 
plished. Mr. Gurley, stand forth and tell us who are to be the regene- 
rators of Africa, the founders of its cities and empires! He answers :—~ 
“Our free people of colour,” who are “ mostly uneducated poor, and 
without those moral restraints which self-respect, concern for reputation, 
and hope and prospect of improvement, impose upon other classes of the 
community; a people who bear “ the brand of indelible ignominy” upon 
them-—who are “ tha subjects of a degradation inevitable and incurable”— 
who have been “scarcely visited in their debasement by the heavenly 
light.“ These be your civilizers of Africa! You send to that continent 
a race whom you cer with opprobium, and spurn from you with abhor- 
rence, and ask us to countenance your doings. We tell you, that British 
benevolence has other and purer channels into which its sympatbies can 
fow. Goto Maryland, where colonization finds most favour and bas its 
chief seat, and learn what it is doing. After having d an atrocious 
law last year, which condemns free people of colour resorting to tbat. 
stale to slavery, giving one-half of the per of their sale to the 
informer, and the other half to tho funds of the colonization society, it is 
now about to compel sixty thonsand of that unhappy class to go to 
Liberia. A more monstrous and inhuman act can scarcely be imagined. 
These are the fruits of the colonization scheme. 
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But I return to Liberia. According to a map which I have before me, 
attached to the fourteenth annual report (1831) of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, I find the boundaries are marked as follows: —“ From 
Gallinas river to the territory of Kroosettra, a distance of about 280 miles 
along the coast.” In an explanatory note, however, it is added, The 
territory at present under the actual jurisdiction of the colony extends from 
Grand Cape Mount to Trade Town, a distance of about 150 miles.“ This 
was in 1859. Mr. Gurley states the extent of the colony to be about 300 
miles, and represents it as covered with ‘ towns, villages, school-houses, 
and churches.” He is my authority for the geography of Liberia, and for 
the manner in which it is occupied. Fair Play describes Liberia as that 
pert of the African coast lying between Capes Mount end Palmos; but 
then he at ates that portions of it have never been uuder the jurisdiction of 
the colony. In making thig exception his object is clear. It is a clever 
attempt to prove, that, though it must be admitted the slave-trale is 
actual carried on within the limits of Liberia, yet it Las been era- 
dicated. within the colonial territory. For tha frst time we are told that 
there are chiefs in Liberia who have “ refused to sell their land, or give 
up the slave-trade ;” and yet, strange to say, Governor Buchanan is repre- 
sented, as far back as 1836, as having, by treaty with seven neighbouring 
kings and chiefs, obtained a solemn pledge to abandon the slave-trade, 
and as having ‘ subsequently entered into “ similar treaties with fifteen 
native powers to extirpate it at the only other intermediate point where it 
is known to exist.” There is much that is vague, if not contradictory in 
these statements of Fair Play. But I pass on, to observe from the state- 
ment before me, that up to the year 1836, there appear to have been 
within the colony of Liberia twenty-two kings and chiefs moro or less 
engaged in the slave-trade, and that seven of these lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Monrovia; but for seme time past the whole const of tho 
colony has been free from its ravages. For one, I should bo delighted to 
find this to have been the case; but, notwithstanding the ha!f dozen 
authorities referred to by this writer, or quoted by John Bull, 1 much 
doubt the fact, and here are my grounds for doing so. 1 commence 
my quotations from the year 1836, when it is said the treaties with the 
kings and chiefs in the neighbourhood of the colony were made. 

In 1837, Captain Nicholson, of the United States navy, reported to the 
government, that, within a year, four slave factories had been established 
almost within sight of the colony ( Monrovia). l 

In February, 1838, the British consul at Cape de Verds made the fol- 
lowing communication to Lord Palmerston: — On the 15th instant, 
arrived at this port a vessel under American colours, named Monrovia, 
last from Liberia, with a bill of sale and list of crew from tbe collector of 
that colony. This vessel hed neither a register nor ses-letter. I have 
ascertained without doubt that she is a vessel belonging to Don Pedro 
Blanco, of the Gallinas, has put in here, directed to lis agent, for a fit out 
for the coast, and that a cargo of slaves is ready for her. There is a black 
man on board for a flag captain, who speaks English well. Don Pedro 
Blanco’s agent in Liberia is J. N. Lewis, commission merchant.” 

My next extract is from the Liberia Herald, a paper printed at Monrovia. 
In May, 1838, the editor observed :—" The first requisite to the prosperity 
and edvancement of the colony is the suppression of the slave - trade in our 
vicinity. This trade bas been gradually acquiriug strength for the laat four 
years; its ravages have been more fearful, and the vessels engaged in it 
more numerous, than at any former period of the colony’s history. An 
exterminating war has raged over an extent of fifty miles around us; nearly 
all communication with the interior has been cut off ; lands have remained 
untilled ; every article of food has advanced 200 per cent iv price, and 
horror and confusion have raged on every side.” 

In the slave-trade papers laid before parliament last year, we bave the 
following intelligence from an intercepted letter of the captain of a slaver 
ty ius owner at Havana, under date of the 28th of September, 1838. He 
says, “ To-morrow the schooner sails for New Sestos, to take on board a 
cargo of slaves which I have ready there. I have been obliged,” he adda, 
to have one hundred of shackles made at Cape Mesado” (Monrovia). 

Governor Buchanan corroborates this disgraceful fact, in a communi- 
cation dated August, 1839, After adverting to the wretched condition in 
which he found the colony on his arrival, be says— While our mechanics 
could find no employment at home, the slavers offered them plenty of 
work, high wages, and good Spanish doubloons for pay. The temptation 
was irresistible, and some, whose necessities were too strong for their 
. siege, be went among them; but I recalled che wanderers as soon as Í 
came Pe 

We thus learn from unquestionable authority, not only that the slave- 
trade has been carried on within the limits of the colony, but in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Monrovia itself; that one of the most notorious slave- 
dealers on the coast has bis commission-agent residing at that place ; that 
the collector of the colony had been a party to the transfer of an American 
vessel to Pedro Blanco, to be employed in the slave-trade ; that shackles 
for the confinement of the victims of the guilty traffic have been manu- 
factured at Monrovia; and that, so great had been the traffic in slaves 
for fifty miles around it for several years, that horror and confusion had 
Hs re on every side, Fhe recent communication of the reverend Mr. 
Clarke, now on a visit to Western Africa, with Dr. Prince, a physician, 
for the pu of founding a religious mission among the natives in the 
interior, informs us that slave factories still exist within the limits of the 
colony of Liberia, though he expresses his conviction that the colonists 
ere not chargeable with their support. At Grand Sestos, says that 
gentleman, in another communication, dated 19th March, 1641, ‘ Í heard 
of another slave-factory, and of the successful shipment of a cargo of 
slaves, which had taken place a few days or weeks before we reached 
Cape Palmas. This information I bad from Cuptain Harper, of the 
schooner Gil Blas, on the 10th December, 1810. The editor of the 

orter, therefore, was justified in view of the facts in asserting that, 
“within the line of coast now claimed as the colony of Liberia, and 
extending 300 miles, there are regular slave-factories.” 

With respect to the colony of Liberia itself, the utmost number of 
coloured persons who have either been forced or cozened thither cannot 
exceed five or six thousand. Amongst these there has been a vast mor- 
tality; and in those who remain, Mr. Clarke informs us, “ the desire 
manifested to return to America is 30 great, that, if vessels were supplied, 
such a number would leave in them, that those willing to remain would 
find themselves too few to protect themselves from the natives, and would 
leave on this account.” Some have left already for Sierra Leone, and I 
am informed that, recently, not a few of the missionaries who had gone to 


the colony bave returned to the United States, with serious complaints of 
the authorities, such as they are. 

As it respects the native population, we cannot learn from the reports of 
the American Colonization Society, or any other authentic source of infor- 
mation, that they have been benefited, either morally or religiously, by the 
establishment of the colony of Liberia: bai I do find thet their lands, in 
more than one instance, have been obtained of them Ly the most fraudulent 
means, and that the collisions between them and the settlers have been 
frequent, and oftentimes bloody. ‘The history of these contests would 
take up too much of your space; l shall, therefore, produce only a few 
citations from dispatches of the governor's of the colony, which will shew 
Low the lights of civilization and christianity Lave been difused among 
tlie nutives through the agency of the coiovista lu March, 1825, 
Governor Ashmun said, — Every month’s experience proves to me, that 
our neighbours (the natives) are corrupted by the influence of the bad exam- 

les, and derive no benefit from the good, that are set in the colony.” In 

Tay, 1627, the same gentleman observes—“ It is not known tu every one, 
how little diference can be porceived in the measure of intellect possessed 
by an illiterate rustic from the United States, and a sprightly native of 
the coast.“ + The fact certainly is, that the advantage is often clearly 
on the side of the latter.“ In February, 1834, Governor Pinney, writing 
from Monrovia, says The natives are perfect menials (I mean in tho 
town). Nothing has been done for the natives hitherto by the colonists, 
except to educate a tew who were in their families in the cu city of 
servants,” ‘Ihe same gentleman, in 1836, publicly stated--'‘ Tha colony 
has now existed fifteen years, and yet tho £0,090 A tricaus around it have 
not materially altered any of their manners.“ The lute Governor Sxiuner, 
in 1837, observed“ But few of the natives have been civilized. T have 
known but fire instances. Two of these are professors of religion.“ These 
five were, iu all likelihood, the “ few ” spoken of by Governor Pinuey. 
Subsequently to this period, two missionaries have separaicd themselves 
from the colony that they might be useful to the natives, declaring it to 
be their conviction that they could not effuct their object by association 
with the colonists. In April, 1841, the Rev. Mr. Clarke says—" The 
native towns close to the settlements at Cape Paunas remain quite 
distinct from the colonists, keep up their own customs, and appeur as far 
from un approach to civilization or religion as if they had never seen the 
colonists, or heard the gospel preached among them.” In auotber part of 
his valuable communication he observes, “l have been assured that the 
late wars (which took place ia 1840) have had the worst possible effect on 
the miuds of the natives; that they are ircreasingly jealous of the Power 
and influence of the colonists, ind highly e at their proud and 
overbearing conduct.” He adds, “ that it was stated as a thiug self-evident, 
tbat, as the colony increased, ware would also increase; and that the spirit 
cherished on both sides would make these, as much as possible, wars of 
extermination.” Such is Liberia, and such are its prospects in 18-41, 

In conclusion, I would just remark, that there is not a single abolitionist 
of any eminence in this country but has publicly Lorue his testimony 
against the American Colonization Society, both as to the principles on 
which it is based, and the plan of its operations. Wilberforce, Macaulay, 
and Cropper, among the dead—Clarkson, Buxton, and Luslington, among 
the living; and not a few of its once most talented and intuential advocates 
in the United States—the Tappans, Birney, aud Smith, have joined in 
condenination of it, as the enemy of the coloured race, and the greatest 
obstacle now existing to the cause of abolition in America. 

I am, &c. 


London, 23rd August, 1841. Joux ScosBre. 


SLAVERY IN CEYLON. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Joun RusskLL, &e. 


Mr Lorp,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society beg respectfully, yet urgently, to call your lord- 
ship’s early and serious attention to the continued existence of 
slavery in the island of Ceylon. 

On the 14th of August, 1806, a regulation was passed, by which 
all slaves not duly registered within four months from that period 
were declared free. On the 27th of May, 1808, seventeen months 
afterwards, it having been found that the regulation had not been 
5 complied with, the time for registration was extended 

or a period of six months longer, viz., to the 27th Nóvember, 1806. 
This new advantage given to the holders of sluves was neglected 
also, yet the forfeiture of the slaves consequent thereon was, the 
Committee deeply regret to say, never exacted, 

Again, on the 5th August, 1818, another regulation was passed 
by the local government for the registration of slaves, allowing a 
period of three months from the date of the regulation for that pur- 

ose. The penalty fur non-registration was declared to be “ the 
ſorfeiture of the slave or slaves, and tlieir children, who shall be 
and are declared absolutely free.” Lord Bathurst, who was then 
colonial secretary, had recommended this mncasure in a despatch 
dated the 20th June, 1817; in which his lordship said, “ the more 
rigidly its provisions are enforced the more it will mect my cordial 
approbation.” The Cummittee have reason to belicve that the 
registration was either evaded or neglected, and that no forfeiture 
of the slaves consequent thercon was exacted. 

The Committee think it of no importance to do more than. 
merely to advert to the regulation for the “ triennial verification 
of the registers,” passed in the period during which the late Sir 
R. W. Horton, bart., was governor, inasmuch as it never wag 
allowed to be carried into effect; although, in the circum- 
stances of the case under which it was passed, there van be little 
doubt that it would have secured liberty tu a large body of slaves 
illegally held in bondage in Ceylon. 

Your lordship will now permit the Committee to call your 
attention to another measure connected with the emancipation of 
slaves in Ceylon, which originated ina 5 of Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, formerly chief justice of that isiand. On the oth of 
July, 1816, in compliance with his request, and to testify their 
gratitude for the benefits which had been conferred on them by 
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the British government, upwards of 750 of the principal slave- 
holders voluntarily agreed, that all children born of slaves from 
and after the 12th August, 1816, that being the Prince Regent's 
(afterwards George the fourth) birth-day, should be free; and 
solemn declarations to this effect were made by the Dutch inha- 
bitants, burghers, Cingalese, Malabars, Moors, and others inte- 
rested in slave property. To give full legal effect to this deter- 
mination, a regulation was passed on the Sth of August, 1818 ; 
but the Committee again deeply regret to say, that, up to the year 
1831, a period of fifteen years, only 96 children, viz., 50 males, 
and 46 females, had been registered as free, although it was esti- 
mated that the annual number of births of female slaves alone 
was 2500. 

Another, and, it was hoped, a more successful attempt, was 
made by the government in 1821, to secure the abolition of slavery 
in Ceylon. A regulation was passed on the 17th April of that 
Fear, for the gradual emancipation of the female slaves, by the 
purchase of the master’s interest in such female slaves at the period 
of their birth.” Objectionable in principle as this regulation was, 
inasmuch as it recognised a right of property in human beings, it 
was found, in 1829, that only 2211 had been purchased, or less 
than the admitted increase of female slaves in one year. 

The number of slaves who appear to have redeemed themselves 
by labour on the public works, or otherwise, from the year 1818 
to 1831, is stated to have been 5041; viz., 200 males, and 171 
females, with their children. 

From the year 1831 to 1837, so far as the Committec are aware, 
no reports on slavery in Ceylon were made to the home govern- 
ment ; and the evil appears to have been lost sight of, aken the 
attention of the local authorities was again drawn to it by your 
lordship’s predecessor in office, Lord Glenelg. It appeared from a 
census of the slave population, that, in the different provinces and 
divisions of the island, there were in that year 27,397 human 
beings held in bondage ; although, probably, this did not embrace 


the whole of the slaves in the Seven Korles division, and the 
Kandvan provinces. 


To the Right Hon. Sir. John Cam Hobhouse, Bart., President of the 
Board of Control, &c. 

Sin,—The existence of slavery and the slave-trade in the British settle- 
ments of Malacca, Penang, Singapore, and Wellesley, having come under 
the consideration of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
society, they feel itto be their duty to call the immediate attention of the 
government thereto, that effectual measures may be devised for the imme- 
diate and complete extinction of both. 

That slavery in these settlements is not authorized by lew, but is the 
creature of vicious and odious custom, appears clear from the documents 
which bave been from time to time laid before parliament. That it should 
have been allowed to reach its present extent, and to assume its present 
form, under the administration of British laws by British fanctionaries, is 
matter for deep regret, if not for strong censure; but the committee would 
fain hope, that, the facts of the case being now apparent, its days are num- 
bered, and that you, sir, will urge on those measures which are necessary 
for its overthrow. 

From the recorded opinion of Mr. Garling, the resident Councillor et 
Malacca in 1820, the committee learn that it was bis firm belief that 
local slavery had no legal existence; and in this opinion be was fully 
borne out by the government, to whom he had made an appeal in 1828.“ The 
government is decidedly of opinion that slavery has not, in any shape, a 
legal existence in Malacca.” Yet, notwithstanding these recorded opinions, 
it was still permitted to continue, nud finally the question was referred 
home for the decision of the law officers of the crown. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done, and the system was allowed to continue, notwithstanding 
there had grown up with it a slave-trade, by which it would appear the 
slave population in one year (from 1826 to 1827) was increased from 1007 
to 1519. 

In 1829 the bolders of slaves, feeling the uncertain tenure by which they 
held tbem in bondage, and anxious to secure their services to as late 8 
period as possible, passed certain resolutions, to the effect that slavery 
shall not be recognized in the town and territory of Malacca after the ist 
December, 1841 :” but no legal measures seem to have been passed by 
the government to give effect to this determination. ; 

The late president of Penang, in a minute written in 1830, fully admits 
the evils which exist in connexion with slavery in that island. He justifies 
it only on the ground of the “long established custom and usage of these 


countries,” although it is highly probable that slavery in Penang was 
introduced only when the English took possession of it, by virtue of its 
treaty with the sovereign of Quedab. Alluding to the practice of intro- 
ducing slaves from Bale, Pulo Nias, & c., which bad grown up with it, he 
considers that “we are bound by every obligation, legal as well as moral, 
to put down a practice which, however conducted in form, is in reality 
slave-dealing, forbidden by law, and the continuance of which must carry 
with it a continuation of all the borrors induced by it in other places (as 
exemplified in the case of African slave-dealing), the encouragement to 
wars for the purpose of making captives for sale, and, in these seas, even 
piracies, whicb it encourages, slaves being often the principal 8 in 
view.” In reference to the wretched beings who had been illicitly intro- 
duced into Penang, he observes “ tbere can be no doubt that all so situated 
ure ipso facto free.” 

The committee deeply regret to observe that Singapore affords, accord- 
ing to the same authority, “the best market for slaves,” and that the sup- 
pression of che traffic will be no easy matter—indeed, that it is hopeless to 
expect it. 

fn province Wellesley slavery exists; and, fiom its contiguity to the 
Siamese territories, there can be little doubt it will greatly iacrense, unless 
its extinction speedily take place. 

The committee, in submitting these facts to your serious consideration, 
beg, Sir, respectfully yet earnestly to suggest the necessity of steps being 
immediately taken to relieve the slave population of these settlements 
from every species of bondage, by whatever name it may be known; that 
the national character may be A the atrocious traffic in bumen 
beings be suppressed, and an example worthy of imitation be set to the 
nations and people by whom these settlements are surrounded. 

Signed on bebalf of the Committee, Joun Scosre. 
27, New Broad Street, July 24th, 1841. 

Sin, —On behalf of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, I bave been requested to forward to you the enclosed 
memorial on the subject of slavery in several British settlements in the 
east, aud to state that, had you been in town, the committee would have 
solicited the honour of an interview to have enforced ils prayer. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Sin Joun Cau Honnouss, &c. Jony Scosre. 

London, 29th July, 1811. 

Sm, I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and of 
the memorial with which it is accompanied. I beg you will have the good- 
ness to inform the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that 1 will 
pay due attention to the statements set forth in that document. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 
To Joux Scopus, Eso. (Signed ) Joun HonHouse. 


In a despatch of Lord Glenelg’s to the governor of Ceylon, 
dated 24th November, 1838, his lordship gave it as his opinion 
“that slavery might be speedily extinguished in Ceylon, with 
little risk or difficulty,” and suggested certain measures as pre- 
liminary to that desirable act. Whether any measures have been 
taken since that period, either by the home or the local govern- 
ment, to “let the oppressed go free, the Committee are in 
ignorance. 

In submitting the foregoing facts to your lordship, it appears 
clear to the Committee, that, lad the registration law of 1806, or 
even that of 1818, been rigidly enforced, as they humbly conceive 
ought to have been the case, it is probable that few (if any) slaves 
would now be found existing in Selon; whereas they have the 
strongest reason for believing, not only that the number of slaves 
is greater now than in 1806, but that the slave population has 
been increased by importations. The Committee would further 
take the liberty of observing, that, but for what appears to them 
the culpable neglect of the functionaries connected with the local 
government in enforcing the law of 1818, which gave effect to the 
voluntary engagement of the holders of slaves in 1816, in respect 
to the freedom of all slave children porn after the 12th of August 
in that year, the same great object might have been happily accom- 
plished. The Committee say nothing of the government measure, 
passed in 1821, for the purchase of female slaves, however bene- 
volently intended, because they cannot recognise the right of inan, 
under any circumstances, to hold property in his fellow-man. 

Jn conclusion, the Committee earnestly entreat your lordship to 
use the great influence which you possess, as one of the confidential 
advisers of the crown, to recommend that an order in council may 
issue for the immediate and complete abolition of slavery in 
Ceylon; and that, not only on the ground of its utter repugnance 
to every principle of humanity and religion, but because the ex- 
tendcd culture of coffee aud sugar which has taken place within 
the last few vears, wiil necessarily extend the evil, unless it be 
for ever and entirely pui down. 

On behalf of the Committee, [ have the honour to be, my 
Lord, your Lordship's obedient humble servant, Jonn Sconlx. 


REPLY. 
Downing Street, Oth August, 1841. 
Sin, —I am directed by Lord John Russell to acknowledge the 
receipt: of your letter of the 29th ult., forwarding a memorial 
from the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, praying that an order in council may be issued for the 
immediate and complete abolition of slavery in the island of 
Ceylon. And I am to acquaint you in reply, for the information 
of the Committee, that his lordship had called upon the governor 
of Ceylon to furnish a report on the actual state of slaverv in that 
colony before the receipt of your letter, and expressed his anxiety 
to abolish every vestige of slavery therein. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
John Scoble, Esq. R. Vernon Smita. 


BRITISH EMIGRANTS TO JAMAICA. — At a special meeting of the members 
of the Bapitst Western Union, the following resolution was unanimonsly 

Being awfully convinced that the present system of European emigra- 
tion is fraught with misery and death to the unhappy victims who arrive 
in this island, and that, while it involves a great waste of the public 
money, it is injurious to the best interests of the island, we most ana 
implore the different anti-slavery societies in England, Ireland, sn 
Scotland, to use every effort to put a stop to # system so destructive to 
human life, and to request those members of parliament who are known 
to be the friends of liberty and humanity, to call for a return of the im- 
migrants imported, the number of deaths, and the quantity of produce 
cultivated by those who survive, feeling perfectly convinced that the Ta 
we have ia these respects will be fully borne out by the disclosures tha 
will there be elicited. ' 

ist July, 1841. Joun Craxx, Chairman. 
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SLAVERY IN MALACCA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, 
AND WELLESLEY. 


Tue Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
have forwarded to the President of the Board of ‘Control a 
Memorial, of which the following is a copy, on the subject r 
slavery as existing in Malacca, Penang, Singapore, and Wellesley. 
British settlements in the east. | 
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SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Str—Before I continue the subject of my letter contained in 

our last number, I am anxious to correct an error which I have 
inadvertently made in the fifth paragraph. The word Imperial 
should have been omitted, by which the mine alluded to would 
be known as the Brazilian, not the Imperial Brazilian. 

As the subject matter of my last, and this its continuation, is 
confined to that treatment of slaves over which the owners or 
agents have a direct control, I shall make no further reference to 
the English mines at present, but proceed to refer to the like 
treatment in English plantations—in English houses—and in 
sales by English auctioneers. 

English plantations.—The proprietor of one of these is on such 
good terms with the slavers, that they occasionally land their 
cargos of human beings on his estate, which being on the sea- 
side, offers a convenient receptacle for tliem. 

Another English planter, who resides on the mountains, and 
receives convalescents and others for change of air, is generally 
represented as a polished gentleman, and at the same time a 
master-like slave-owner. It is reported by some of his visitors, 
on his own authority, that he feeds them well; that he seldom 
flogs, but that, when he does, he lays it on so severely as to terrify 
all his slaves; that, notwithstanding the extent and varity of 
punishment inflicted on one of them, he could not deter him from 
repeatedly running away ; that, at length, he hit upon the expe- 
dient of burning one of his cheeks with a hot iron, threatening 
him that, if he should ever run away again, he would burn the 
other in the same manner ; and that this proved a radical cure. 

An English lady’s plantation.— This lady, with a surprising 
indifference to public opinion, offers arcward for one of her 
negros in a newspaper; being neither ashamed of the ignomin 
attached to the man-stealer by her country’s legislature, whic 
declares the offence of slave dealing to be piracy, robbery, and 
falanv, nor concerned about the estimatioa she. may bo held in 
for giving the poor fugitive cause for «seh xtr, dissatisfaction 
with her treatment. The advertisement speaks tc. it. 
Runaway from Tijuca, on Lord’s-day (Domingo) the 9th inst., 
a creole of Menas Giraes, named Francisco, a blacksmith, 40 years 
of age and upwards, robust, hair pretty grey, very humble in 
speech, and easily identified by a hole in one cheek ; had on Minas 
cotton trowsers, striped shirt. Wohocver will give information of 
or bring him to Mrs. Moke, of Tijuca, will be generously 
rewarded.” —Jornal do Commercin, 14th February, 1840. 

English domestic slavery—An Englishman, now employed by 
the planter who burned the negro’s cheek, is still in considerable 
estimation among his countrymen, notwithstanding that he fre- 
quently boasts of his skill in managing slaves. As one of the 
tests thereof, he gives the following account of his having killed 
his employer’s cook, when he had the charge of the servants 
of a mercantile house in the city of Rio de Janeiro: — That, 
having had the entire management of the blacks, he found it 
necessary to be very severe with them; that he discharged the 
hired cook for some offence, and sent him to his owner; that, 
notwithstanding the negro was paid off, he sometime afterwards 
found him in the kitchen, and ordered him to quit the house im- 
mediately ; that this mandate not being promptly attended to so 
excited his ire, that he took up a rolling-pin and split his skull ; 
that he then threw him down stairs (in Brazilian houses kitchens 
are generally the back rooms of upper stories): that he then sent 
to inform his owner that the man had fallen down stairs, but the 
black, being able to speak, said,  Senhor Ricardo mim matore—“ 
or, „ Mr. Richard killed me; that tho only individual 
capable of proving this was the cook’s successor, whom he bribed 
by kindness to conceal it; that therefore the dying negro's asser- 
tion could not be substantiated ; that, the black who was in pos- 
session of the secret being aware of his power, he became very 
impertinent, which was endured until the expiration of twelve 
months, when his evidence was of no value; that he (Mr. 
1 then balanced his aceount by giving him a severe flog- 
ging; that, in revenge, this negro immediately informed the 
owner of the true cause of his deceased slave's death; that, on 
the following day, when passing by the exchange, the owner 
charged him with having killed his slave; that he then laughed 
at the man, and said, It was not I, it was himself who fell down 
stairs, and brove his own head.” - 

The last individual from whom I had a corroboration of the 
above account, defended the slave-manager hy saving he did not 
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kill the cook intentionally. This I do not desire to dispute. I 
merely state the fact as I heard it, in order to prove how slaves 
may be treated, even by foreigners, under the Brazilian system. 

Another Englishman, who resides about four miles from the 
city of Rio de Jin, gave the following account of his domestic 
slave discipline :—That one of his negros had run away, and was 
re-taken ; that, on being asked what induced him to take such a 
step, he replied, that his fellow-slave had advised him to do so; 
that he (the owner) then ordered this runaway slave to flog his 
adviser, and afterwards made the adviser castigate the advised. 
“ Thus,” added he, “ each had his revenge, and was the more wil- 
ling to lay on the stripes effectually.” i 

Another Englishman stated that he had a most unmanageable 
black, who accompanied him as servant when travelling to the 
mines; that, on the way, his fellow-traveller and countryman 
missed a valuable gold watch; that their suspicion fell on the 
necro ; that they applied the torniquete to his head ;* that the 
negro confessed he had stolen the watch at the instigation of the 
clerk of the peace, who gave him 25 shillings (one-tenth of its 
value) for it; and that, on complaining to the judge, the watch 
was discovered and returned. 

It occurred to me when I heard this statement, that, whilst the 
Englishman was twisting the torniqueté, and asking who stole the 
watch, he also had a Master in heaven, who, sooner or later, will 
ask him who purchased that stolen man, and, after giving him 
such a decided lesson in pertidy, dishonesty, and robbery, punished 
his scholar for a comparatively petty theft, and faint imitation of 
his owner's crime. 

Another Englishman, on hearing the ‘cries of a negro in tlie 
adjoining yard, looked out of his back window, and saw his neigh- 
bour, a fellow-countryman, flogging his slave. He immediately 
remonstrated, saying, “It is a shame to flog the poor fellow so 
unmercifully ;” to which the other replied, “I have a right to 
flog my own black.” But, sir,” said the remonstrator, “ an 
Englishman has no right to hold slaves, much less to punish 
them.“ Shortly afterwards this moon-shine official philanthropist 
sent for a celebrated medical man (my informant), to ask his 
advice for an alarming swelling in his thumb-joint. The doctor, 
of course, asked him how it happened ; and the patient answered, 
„struck a d—d black on the head yesterday.“ 

It is a remarkable and well known fact, that few, if any, escape 
with impunity, who strike a negro about the head with their 
hand. Í met an individual in Maranham, who had the knuckle 
joint of his middle finger so severely injured that he was laid up 
for several days Ly it. When lre showed his hand to me it had a 
most unhealthy appearance. He told me that he received the 
injury in this way ; that it frequently happened to those who 
struck negros; and that many ladies hud their hands injured from 
the same cause ! 

English Ladies domestic slaves.—One of these is a married lady, 
who resides in the city, the other a spinster, whose dwelling is 
about four miles distant from it. Their minds, polluted by 
slavery, have become so masculine, that they punish their negros 
by their own hands with that dreadful instrument, the palma- 
toria. The maiden lady admitted and defended the practice in 
my hearing, and all she pleaded for herself as a castigator was, 
that she never caused the negro to lay the back of his hand on the 
table whilst she struck it with a palmatoria. Some do,” said 
she, but I disapprove of it.“ 

T have heard such accounts of female furies amongst Brazilian 
ladies ag are truly appalling. With these it is a common practice 
to punish their domestic slaves. I was credibly informed that a 
negress, on seeing her mistress approach for the purpose of 
chastising her, jumped out of a window, and disturbed my in- 
formant and the neighbours by her agonising cries. How terrible 
the palmatoria must be if used in anger, when the blow is as 
likely to be given on the head as on the hand! It was probably 
in this way that that lady beat her female slave nearly to death, 
who, whilst her slave was expiring, caused her to be buried in the 
garden. This lady still lives at Batafogo, near the city, and her 
murderous conduct is as little thought of as if she had only 
slaughtered a dog. . 

English A uetioneers.— These have their share in the slave- 
trade, inasmuch as they sell slaves publicly. They are not a 
whit behind those of other nations in their vivacious and witty 
remarks, whilst the poor creatures are being exhibited to the 
bystanders ; and this without any regard to the sufferings which 
human ‘beings so circumstanced must endure, not knowing how 
far they may, in a few hours, be removed from their dearest 
relatives and friends. That such sales are publicly made the 
following advertisements are a Jamentable evidence. 

« Cannell, Southam, and Co., by order of the administrators of 
the bankrupt, Manoel Carvalho dé Moura, will sell, this day, at 
ten o'clock precisely,* * * Likewise, they will sell, on the 
same occasion, all the assets of the said bankrupt, and four slaves, 
viz. a porter, a house-servant, a tolerable seamstress, and an 
ordinary cook.”—Dispertador, 3rd November, 1840. 

„A. Lawrie and Co., give notice that they will sell this day, in 
in’ Dereila-street, No.6, * * * crockery ware, glass, divers 


* TLis mode of torture is referred to in the publication quoted in m 
first letter, in No. 16, of the Anti-Slarery Reporter, as in common use. It 
is applied thus :—A small rope, tied ct both ends, is placed round the vic- 
tim’s bead, and a long stick is passed between : his rope and tbe flesh. The 
stick is then grasped by the tormento? ct each end, and twisted round 
until the rope becomes insufferably tiglit. 
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animals, &c., two female slavee; one a native of the coast of 
Africa, a good lady’s maid, and an elegant figure; the other, a 
creole, eleven years oid, having like qualities; also a male slave, 
trained to service.“ Vor nal do Comnterico, 2nd January, 1841. 

In discussions with some Englishmen, pee by the publica- 
tion of my anti-slavery tracts, I made uent reference to the 
facts herein stated ; and, although opposed to the abolition of 
slavery, they did not pretend to deny the above-mentioned occur- 
rences, which were generally known and openly talked of. I was, 
however, told as a palliative, that Englishmen freed their slaves, 


‘and I therefore made this a matter of inquiry. I accordingl 


heard that a medical practitioner then (1841) retiring from busi- 
ness, freed three slaves, and gave each one hundred milreis, £12, 
10s, sterling. I hada personal interview with this gentleman, 
and ascertained that it was true. J was also personally acquainted 
with another who freed three slaves on his retirement from busi- 
ness. I know that this individual had instructed them in readin 
the scriptures ; that he had fed and elothed them respectably, an 
laced their earnings for extra labour in the savings’ bank. I 
helices other cases of frecing slaves may possibly be traced; but 
it is by no means a matter of frequent occurrence. There are, 
however, Englisumen who have freed slaves from necessity, in 
order to take them to England in English ships, which are pro- 
hibited from carrying slaves, Colonel Skerrett, in his letter 
contained in the Reporter, No. 28, speaks of the conduct of such 
as these. “ Many of them have declared their negro or negress 
free, and have brought him or her to England as a servant: 
the poor ignorant dupe, unsuspicious of the possibility of such 
atrocity, and grateful for the short-lived happiness, has willingly 
returned with his supposed benefactor; an, too late, discovered 
that his liberty was but a delightful vision; and, when remon- 
strating against the treacherous return to his ill bestowed confi- 
dence, has been silenced with the lash, or a threat to soll the 
distracted being to some severe or distant dealer.“ I know of a 
shocking case of the above description, by an English wine 
merchant in the city of Rio de Janeiro.“ 

An English clergyman, when returning to England from the 
Imperial Brazilian Mine, sold two slaves ; and, when I was de- 
elaring the sinfulness of holding such, he was mentioned as a pious 
man who knew, as well as I did, whether it were right or wrong 
to have such property. 

Another opulent Englishman, on returaing from Brazil, sold a 
slave, and left a distant relative in bondage, still receiving her 
wages. 

If the isolated act of the medical practitioner, which is one of 
the very best of the above cases, were referred to the decision of 
British freemen, would they tolerate such conduct, or in any case 
adinit it to be just, that, after several years of unrequited toil, 
they should be presented with £12 10s, each; and thenceforth, as 
an act of condescension, be permitted to receive their own earn- 
ings! If, then, the- very best of those English slave-owners 
cannot stand the examination of an earthly tribunal, how can any 
of them appear before the bar of Him whose law is love, and 
whose command is,“ do unto others, as you would they should do 
unto you!“ | GEORGE PILKINGTON. 

London, 9th Month Oth, 1841. 


EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA TO THE WEST INDIES. 


Ovr readers are already aware that, under favour of Lord John 
Russell, when colonial secretary, the planters of Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and British Guiana, were permitted to send vessels to Sierra 
Leone for the purpose of procuring African emigrants for their 
respective colonies. Two cargos have already arrived in Jamaica, 
one in Trinidad, and one in Guiana; and vessels have been des- 
atched from these places for more. Not content with the 
acilities which have thus heen afforded them, the planters of 
Trinidad, with Mr. Burnley at their head, will not be limited to 
Sierra Leone; they must range the whole western coast of Africa, 
and enter into competition with the traffickers in human flesh 
from Brazil and Cuba! They want 75,000 Africans to stock 
their plantations. Sierra Leone can yield them and their sister 
colonies but 10,000; and why should they not be permitted 
to obtain them where they are to be had! They would make 
freemen of slaves! And, they ask, would it not be philanthropic 
to do so! Nay, they promise more. Let them but resort to 
Africa for labourers and they engage, by the low price to which 
labour shall be reduced in Trinidad by that means, combined with 
the extent and fertility of the soil that can be appropriated to the 
cultivation of sugar in that island, to put down the slave-trade in 
Cuba and elsewhere! Now, apart from the objection which, upon 

principle, we feel to this extraordinary scheme of the Trini 
philanthropists, we take leave to say, that the emigrants they 
would procure by it would not, and could not, be treated as free 
agents in Africa, whatever might be their ultimate condition in 
rinidad. They would have no liberty of choice—not even to 
refer their present condition of qualified bondage to expatriation 
m their native land, and the bosoms of their families, They 
would be mere things—merchantable commodities between the 
chiefs and the agents from Trinidad: as such they would be 
treated in their sale and purchase, and as such they would be 
considered until placed on board the emigrant vessels. ut 
beyond this. Are the Trinidad planters quite sure they would 
diminish the foreign slave-trade by this kind of competition - 
We think not. On the contrary, we believe they wouk m 
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and Cuba will not be satisfied with less than their usual annual com- 
lement of slaves. Of course, the new demand on the coast would 
felt in the interior. Predatory wars would increase and extend 
on all sides, and become more savage and brutal than they are at 
present; and, for everycmigrant placed on board a ‘Trinidad 
vessel, we should have to deplore the loss of three natives 
forced into a premature gravo under circumstances the most 
ul and revolting, The end will not sanctify the means 
here; and it will require a greater amount of logic and persuasive 
eloquence than Mr. Burnley possesses, to render his very plausible 
scheme palatable to British philanthropists. Io all fair and legiti- 
mate ways of augmenting the population of Trinidad, and other 
colonies wanting labourers, we offer no opposition. The encmies 
of immigration are to be found in the colonies, not in England. 
Why is it, we ask, that the anti-slavery body have felt it to be 
their duty to watch vigilantly, and to point out faithfully, the 
effects of the various schemes of immigration propounded in the 
colonies since the year 1034! Not, as is too frequently stated in 
the colonial press and its organs in this country, from groundless 
and absurd prejudices indulged against the 5 but from the 
fact that tliey have never legislated on nent rinciples, and in a 
right spirit, on the subject; and from the further fact, that what 
has been obtained favourable to free immigration has been wrung 
from them by phe mother county How have they prepared 
for and treated the immigrants when they have received thein! 
Let Trinidad tcll us what has become of the Portuguese and 
Germans who were induced to resort thither. Let Trinidad 
inform us why immigration from the United States has been 
stopped. Let Guiana say what has become. of the Irish, the 
Scotch, the German, the Portuguese, the French, the Maltese, and 
the Coolies, and why no more scttlers from the United States can 
be obtained. Let Jamaica answer the same questions. We 
stake our credit, that upon full and honest 9 en to these in- 
terrozatorics, it will be found that hitherto, at least, the planters 
have either been unable to manage the matter of immigration, or 
are unfit to be trusted with it. Alas for humanity! when the 
ignorant and sordid have the conduct of its affairs! Human life 
and human happiness are too precious to be trifled with in the 
prosecution of mere immigration experiments. We, therefore, call 
upon the honourable and really intelligent portion of colonial 
society, to aid us in our endeavours to secure protection to volun- 
tary immigrants on their arrival in the colonies, the frec disposal 
of their own labour to whomsoever they may choose to hire it, 
justice in enforcing their claims, and such a well regulated, inde- 
pendent, and vigilant superintendence of the whole affair of 
immigration as shall secure for it the confidence and approbation 
of the British public. One word more on the Trinidad scheme. 
Mr, Burnley would do away with the present very proper restric- 
tions on the unlimited introduction of male emigrants into the 
colony. Can this gentleman be aware how seriously he comprises 
his character and his sagacity by such a proposition? It is of 
vital importance to the morals of the labouring population of the 
colony that there should be an equality of the sexes; and, we 
need not add, to its ultimate and permanent prosperity. We are 
sorry to see a man who might lead colonial. society on this and 
other economical questions, injuring his own reputation, and 
destroying the confidence that otherwise might be reposed in him, 
by propounding wild and extravagant schemes which can never 
be realized, and preferring the premature development of the 
resources of the colony to which he belongs to its future and 
lasting prosperity. 

In confirmation of the preceding remarks, we extract the fol- 
lowing passage from a recent number of the Barbados Liberal, 
respecting the examination of Mr. Hamilton before the sub-com- 
mittee in Trinidad, of which Mr. Burnley is- chairman. 


_ We have received three numbers of the Standard, containing a con- 
tinuation of the evidence before the sub-committee; a part of which we 
shall lay before our readers in our next. This will serve to satisfy them 
of the justice of the remarks which we have already made on this subject. 
Mr. Hamilton, whose evidence we are eonviuced will be read with a good 
deal of interest, had been closely questioned as to whether there would 
be any difficulty in procuring labourers from other parts of the coast, from 
whence slaves are now brought to slave colonies.” Mr. Hamilton’s answers 
are highly creditable to him, although not perfectly satisfactory to the 
editor of the Trinidad Standard. In reply to this and other questions, he 
told the Committee—Ist. That “ few of the natives are perfectly free and 
inde endent, and their removal could never be effected without first 
purchasing the consent of their native chiefs.” 2nd. That “he should 
consider such an arrangement virtually slave dealing.” Srd. That “ it would 
not be a voluntary act on the part of the emigrants.” 4th. That he did not 
think that persons under such circumstances can emigrate voluntarily.” 
5th. That he had “ the strongest objection to such a proceeding.” 6th, That 
he thought “that a nation which has made such great sacrifices for the abo- 
lition of slavery should not tolerate any proceeding which bears the ‘slightest 
appearance of slave rae We trust these answers, and particularly the 
last, will not escape the attention of Her Majesty's government. Mr. 
Hamilton bas given a knock down blow to the “ traders in slaves for the 
free colonies,” and he deserves the thanks of the World ! 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SLAVE FacToRizs on the coast of 
Africa seems now to be the order of the day. By a letter just received, 
we learn that H. M. ships Iris and Termagant proceeded in the following 
manner at Pangus river, in April or May lest. ‘ The boats were sent 
up to fire the baracoons (slave houses), which they 5 and 
og, the queen and eleven of her establishment. All the slaves 

f d. Unfortunately there were a few barrels of gun- 
powder in the huts, which exploded, and killed two of our men, and 
seriously injured about a dozen more,’ 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN JEREMIE. 


Tux following eulogium on the character of the late Sir John 
Jeremie was pronounced by Chief Justice Reddic, in the royal 
court of St. Lifcia, on the 15th June, 1841. 

Gentlemen of the Bar,—On ordinary occasions of the death of 
private or 5 friends, it is fitting for us to bury our vain 
regrets and sorrows in our own bosoms ; but it will not be consi- 
dered inappropriate, that, from the place where I now sit, I should 
notice the departure from this earth of the immortal spirit of one 
who was so long its pride and its ornament ; and to whom belongs 
the still higher merit of having been the regenerator of the admini- 
stration of justice in this colony. 

The intelligence which has been received by way of British 
Guiana from Sierra Leone, leaves no doubt but that John Jeremie 
has fallen a sacrifice to the climate of that quarter of the globe, 
where those strong impulses of generous feeling and humanity, 
and earnest zeal in the discharge of his public duty, which cha- 
racterized his carcer in this colony, had led him to venture at his 
sovereign’s command ; and while, on public grounds, the sons of 
Africa may well mourn his early death, and even government 
deign to deplore the loss of a public servant than whom no abler 
nor more honest has been left behind, we who have scen him in 
his every day life, or profited by his example, or benefited by his 
labours, or enjoyed his acquaintance, or valued him as a friend 
we, I say, may be pene to pause for a moment from the 
hurried business of life, and dwell in sacred sorrow on the memory 
of him who is no more. 

Yes, in this very building, where he passed his vigils—in this 
very chair where he has so often presided, and given forth judg- 
ments and decisions which have cost days and nights of patient 
investigation, and which, for power of thought, 1 of illustra- 
tion, and scarching sagacity as applications of the law, may be 
studied as models how, I say, is it possible to refrain from pouring 
out those feelings which are suggested by the scene! Yet my 
voicé may not attempt to give utterance ali. did my personal 
feelings at this moment permit mc) to all that should be said on 
this sad occasion. 

To say that Sir John Jeremie was the ablest judge, was the 
a 1 judge, who ever presided in St. Lucia, is saying little 
indeed. 

And it is you, gentlemen, who, having practised before him, have 
had the best opportunities of studying and knowing him as a 
judge, who best could appreciate Kis merit and worth. To almost 
all of you he opened up your career, and, despite the miserable 
„ of the hour, or the still more despicable cabals which 
assailed him, he sought and fostered talent wherever he found 
it, without distinction as to whether its possessor’s blood had 
flowed in the veins of Norman, African, or Saxon ancestors— 
stretching forth the hand of encouragement even to the sons of 
those who had most reviled him, and perhaps embittered some 
years of his residence here. To many of you he was your best 
friend—a friend when you had none other; to all of you he was 
an example, by which even now you may still profit. 

The all-important and severe duty which devolved on him, of 
by the British government 
for the amelioration of the condition of the slave, raised a virulent 
opposition to him for a time in this island; and his independent, 
decided, and fearless conduct, as chief civil and criminal judge, 
found him (as almost a matter of course in a small community) a 
few unscrupulous, and sometimes unseen personal cnemies ; crea- 
tures who could not separate the generous and noble character of 
the man from the stern duty of the judge, and whose hearts were 
dark because their deeds were evil. But Iam not about to revive 
the recollections of scenes of which, I hope, they who participated 
and still exist have been long ago ashamed. 

I feel, indeed, that I am already treading upon ashes thinly 
strewed over glowing embers; yet I will venture to. say, that 
Jobn Jeremie has not at this day a single- personal enem 
remaining ; and that, short though was his life, it was long enoug 
to live down malice and faction, Nay, I will go farther, and assert 
that, even when faction -and calumny was at its height, his dig- 
nified forbearance, undismayed by the ou of party a ake 
supineness of rulers, even then commanded a general respect 
which now throws back a redoubled lustre on his memory. 

For the laws which he enforced, and the reforms which he 
introduced into the legal system of this colony, giving stability to 
commerce and security for the safe investment of capital—the 
planters and merchants recognise to him a deep debt of gratitude. 

Wherever you turn your eyes, you meet the proofs of his 
activity in the pearl > of administrative duties, which at 
one time devolved on the first president—the high roads opened 
up and levelled—the paving drains for the salubrity of this town 
—the erection of the protestant church—all attest his unwearied 
and sealous labours; and I may aad, that the last letter I had 


from him u me to remind his: old friends here, that without 
good roads this colony would never have its vast natural resources 
made available.” - 


Yet will he be remembered throughout these islands for other 
things besides. The general mourning which I have seen, and 
seen with a melancho e ews that his memory will 
be long cherished by class of the colonists whose equal rights 
he secured, and whose social position he upheld and vindicated— 
both by precept and anp; when, to use his own striking 
language, “after having submitted jto the minister of the crown 
(Sir George Murray) an argument on the grave colonial question 
—the distinction of colour that eminent statesman. recognized 
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the policy and justice of a change, and ‘the curse of Ham’ disap- 
peared from the Western World !” 

My lot was to know him under still more trying and difficult 
circumstances of public life and political struggle—when he 

urned office rather than remain a supple and convenient tool in 
the hands of others, whom he could neither trust nor respect— 
when he threw himself with a characteristic single-heartedness on 
the side {of the oppressed, caring little for himself, so that that 
9 05 be protected, and tlie law enforced, and good government 
upheld, in the most disturbed and lawless of the colonial posses- 
sions of the crown. 

Yes! in him the strong love of justice was the ruling passion— 
it was the master spring and explanation of all his conduct ; and 
even the slight shades on his character (and who had fewer slight 
shades !) may be traced to this, operating upon a naturally vivid 
tem perament—for his feelings were warm and easily touched, and 
his sensibility was keen ; yet he never faltered in the worst, nor 
ever wearied in the best of times. 

Such are my hurried and scattered recolleetions of him, who 
has been too early taken from a sphere of incalculable usefulness, 
and where onde y he would have exercised a momentous in- 
fluence on the future destiny of the whole African continent and 
ruce—a sphere in which the hearts of the British nation watched 
over him, and had wished him success. We may, indeed, well 
mourn lis loss; yet not for him lament the change ; since he has 
gone to receive the certain reward of an active, useful, and well- 
spent, life ; pone “ as this mortal to put on immortality ’—gone 
judge and governor here below to the great judge and governor 
of all. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY 
ie FRIENDS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AME- 
A. 


[Altbough this letter was first addressed in a circular to the Society of 
‘riends on that continent, it has since been extensively circulated in 
various penodicals there, and contains matter which is in part applicable 
to other denominations of Christians. } 


Dear Frienps,—Having for many years believed it my duty to 
devote a considerable portion of my time and attention to the 
promotion of the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. I have 
acted in cordial co-operation with the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society since its formation. The principles of that societ 
may be briefly explained by the following extract from its consti- 
tution :—“ That, so long as slavery exists, there is no reasonable 
prospect of the annihilation of the slave-trade, and of extinguishing 
the sale and barter of human beings ; that the extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade, will be attained most effectually, by the 
employment of those means which are of a moral, religious, and 
pacific character; and that no measures be resorted to by this 
socicty, in the prosecution of their objects, but such as are in 
entire accordance with these principles.” 

My visit to this country reference, in a great measure, to the 
objects for which this society was established. But, although I 
left my native land with the general approbation and full unity 
of my friends, they concurred with me in opinion that any official 
document, beyond a certificate from my monthly meeting expres- 
sive of sympathy with my engagement, might rather obstruct than 
promote the end I had in view. I was desirous of a personal 
interchange of sentiments with many of the abolitionists in 
this land, upon matters having an important bearing upon our 
future exertions. The warm attachment which I have ever felt 
to the religious socicty with which I am connected, and the ready 
co-operation of its members with their christian neighbours, in 
promoting this cause in Great Britain, inclined me to embrace 
every suitable opportunity to communicate with friends in this 
country. And I have been encouraged, not only by the great per- 
sonal kindness I have received from them generally, but also by 
the lively interest expressed by most on the subject of emancipa- 
tion, wherever I have introduced it. 

A further acquaintance with friends in the compass of the three 
or four yearly meetings in which my lot has been cast, and my 
inquiries respecting the state of the other yearly meetings, have con- 
vinced me, that a large number of their most consistent members, 
including many aged and universally respected friends, are desirous 
of embracing every right opening, both individually and collec- 
tively, for the promotion of the abolition cause. And, while they 
are fully aware that there are reasons growing out of the existing 
state of things which rendcr 1770 circumspection necessary, the 
can sce no good ground for believing, that the manner in whic 
friends of this country of a former generation laboured for the 
liberation of the slave was not under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Truth. 

This is now the course pursued by friends generally in England. 
That there may be no misapprehension as to the conduct of friends 
with regard to this subject in Great Britain, I may mention that I 
nm the bearer of a document expressive of unity with my visit, 
signed by William Allen, Josiah Forster, William Forster Gers 
Stacey, Samuel Fox, George W. Alexander, and Robert Forster, 
who decine themselves fellow members with myself of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee. This Committee is com- 

sed of persons of various religious denominations, amongst whom, 
it will be seen, are many of the prominent members of our meeting 
for sufferings. Upon the list of delegates to the late Anti-slave 
Convention in London are the names of nearly one hundred wel 
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known friends, including those of four who are, or have been, 
clerks of the yearly meeting ; and the present clerk of that meeting, 
my esteemed friend, George Stacey, took an active part and ren- 
dered essential service in the Convention. The meeting- house in 
Gracechurch Street was freely 819 55 by friends in London who 
have charge of it for the use of the Convention, and the concluding 
sittings of that body were held in it. 

In fact, friends generally in England think it their duty to 
render aba aid in their power to the anti-slavery cause, whether 
in their collective capacity or individually uniting with their 
fellow-citizens, when they can do so without any compromise of 
our religious principles and testimonies. I speak more explicitly 
on this point, beck I have ascertained with much concern that 
there is an influential portion of the society, including, I have no 
doubt, some sincere abolitionists, who have been so fearful that 
the testimonies of the socicty might suffer by any union with 
others, that they have not only avoided such a co-operation them- 
selves, but have dissuaded those of their brethren who have be- 
lieved it incumbent upon them to act,otherwise ; and, in one yearly 
meeting at least, I have too much reason to fear they have tacitly, 
if not actively, sanctioned the omission of the names of friends on 
meeting appointments, hawever consistent in their conduct, and 
concerned for the welare of the society, simply because they have 
felt it their duty to act with persons of other denominations in 
promoting the abolition of slavery. Thus, in appearance at least, 
throwing the whole weight and influence of the society in its col- 
lective capacity against a movement, which, although doubtless 
partaking of the imperfections attendant upon all human instru- 
mentality, has already aroused the whole country to a sense of the 
wrongs of the slave, and secured to the nominally free coloured 
citizens in many of the states, rights of which they have been so 
long and so unjustly deprived. 

Though I can hardly expect that anything from one entertain- 
ing my view of the subject can have much weight with those 
friends, who, with a full understanding of the heavy responsibi- 
lity they were assuming, have discountenanced anti-slavery exer- 
tions, and the use of our meeting-houses, even by consistent mem- 
bers, for the purpose of giving information on the subject ;* yet, 
as it has occasioned me no small de of anxiety, both in refer- 
ence to the anti-slavery cause, and the Society of Friends itself, 
I believe I cannot return to my native land with peace of mind, 
without earnestly and affectionately pressing upon such Friends, 
the great importance of a careful examination of the ground which 
they have taken. Our unwearied adversary is sometimes per- 
mitted to lead us into the most fearful errors, when he assumes 
the appearance of an angel of light. And is there not great dan- 
ger in encouraging the young and inexperienced to suppose, that 
the maintenance of any of our testimonies may be neglected 
exccpt when we feel a divine intimation to uphold them, and ma 
it not open the door to great laxity in our practice? While 
fully believe, that the true disciple of Christ will be favoured with 
the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, whenever it is needful 
to direct his steps; it appears to me especially important that, 
in mutters of self-sacrifice and conflicting with our worldly interest 
or reputation, we should guard against being deluded into a ne- 
glect of duty by waiting for this direct divine intimation—where 
the path of duty is obvious and clearly understood, and when tes- 
timonies are concerned which we have long considered it our 
duty on all occasions to support. If, under such a view of the 
subject, we do believe it our duty to cease to act ourselves, and 
discourage our brethren from labouring in the cause of the slave, 
a close self-examination surely is needful, in order to ascertain 
if we are consistently carrying out the same principle in our daily 
walk in life—in our mercantile transactions, our investments of 
property, in our connexion with public institutions, and with 
political parties. 

It should be borne in perpetual recollection, that we are in no 
small danger of shrinking from a faithful maintenance of those testi- 
monies which are unpopular with the world, as well as of not seein 
our own neglect of duty while censuring the real or suppose 
indiscretion of others. Besides, if this good cause be really endan- 
gered by popular excitement, and the indiscretion of its imprudent 
advocates, the obligation of consistent Friends to be found at their 
posts, faithfully maintaining the testimony of trath on its behalf, 
is greatly increased. And it is under such circumstances that I 
think I have seen the peculiar advan and protection to our 
young Friends in England, of having their elder brethren with 
them, aiding them by their sympathy as well as advice and coun- 
sel, Iam persuaded that those who are called to occupy the 
foremost ranks in society, cannot be too careful not to impose a 
burden upon tender consciences by discouraging, either directly or 
indirectly, a course of conduct which is sanctioned by the lia 
cepts and examples of our Divine Master, lest they alienate from 
us some of his ee and thereby greatly injure the society 
they ote so laudably anxious to keep “ unspotted from the 
wor. 

We are told on the highest authority, that “ by their fruits 

© It is right to state, that I was much 5 by the lively ex- 

ression of sympathy in the anti-slavery cause in the Yearly Meeting of 

hiladelphia and New York. At the former place Friends opened 
a room at the meeting house for my friend, John Candler, to give some 
information on the subject, and at New York, the large meeting house 
was not only readily granted to him and me for the same purpose, but the 
a of the Yearly Meeting kindly gave notice, and invited Friends to 
attend, 
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we are to judge of the labourers in the christian vineyard. And 
while I am fally aware of the greater difficulties in the way of 
emancipation here as comp with Great Britain, I have been 
almost irresistibly led to contrast the difference in the results of 
the course pursued by Friends in the two countries. In 5 
during the last twenty-five years, it is evident that slavery an 

the slave-trade have greatly increased, and, even where the mem- 
bers of our society are the most numerous and influential, the 
prejudice against colour is as strong as in any part of the world,t 
and Friends themselves, in many places, are by no means free 
from this prejudice. In Great Britain, Friends by society action, 
and by uniting with their fellow-countrymen, not only contri- 
buted under providence, in no small degree, to the 15 of the 
act of 1834 for the abolition of slavery in the British West 
Indies; but, when it was found that the system of apprenticeshi 

which this act introduced was made an instrument of crue 

oppression to the slaves, a renewal of similar labours for about 
twelve months resulted in the complete emancipation of our 
coloured brethren in those colonies. 

In closing this letter, I wish to address a few words to that 
numerous and valuable class of Friends previously alluded to, with 
whom I deeply sympathise, who are only deterred from more 
active exertion by their reluctance to give dissatisfaction to those 
whom they respect. The sorrow which I feel under the consi- 
deration, that, ui parting with many of yo. we never probably 
shall mect again in mutability, is softened by the persuasion that 
the difficulties by which you are surrounded are lessening, and 
that some who are now opposing you will ere long join you in 
efforts, which shall remove from the minds, both of abolitionists 
and slave-holders, the belief so generally entertained, that the 
Society of Friends in this country are not earnestly engaged for 
the total and immediate abolition of slavery. No one regrets more 
than myself, that any friends to the cause of abolition should con- 
nect other topics with it, which, however suitable to be discussed 
on their own merits, must necessarily interfere with this simple 
and momentous object. You are aware of some of the circum- 
stances which may have led to the state of feeling with many in 
our society which we so much deplore. And it is my fervent 
desire that none of you, in any steps you may consider it your 
duty to take, may afford just cause of uneasiness, by any com- 
promise of Christian principle, any improper harshness of lan- 
guage, or by the introduction of any subjects not strictly belong- 
Ing to the anti-slavery cause. Your situation is one of peculiar 
difficulty and delicacy, Both from a regard to your own religious 
society and the suffering slave, you have need to exercise great 
watchfulness, and to cultivate feelings of brotherly love, and that 
“ charity which suffereth long and is kind.“ The beautiful 
example of John Woolman, in this respect, is worthy of your 
imitation. IIis labours were for years far less encouraged by the 
leading influences of socicty than your own at the present time ; 
yet we find, in reading his invaluable journal, no traces of hitter- 
ness or uncharitable feeling. 

Finally, dear Friends of all classes, in thus freely addressing 
you, I have written, not only with a strong attachment to our 
religious society, but I trust under a feeling of a degree of that 
love which is not confined to geographical boundaries, or affected 
by colour or by clime. The prayer of my heart is, that each of 

ou may he willing to be made instrumental in the Divine hand 
in faithfully maintaining our christian testimony against slavery ; 
bearing in mind that the labours of your ancestors have greatly 
increased your responsibility, by separating you from those influ- 
ences which so deaden the feelings and harden the heart against 
the claims of our brethren in bonds. May these considerations, 
viewed in connexion with the difficulties which obstruct the pro- 
gress of emancipation in this land, stimulate you to increased 
exertion. And, when you are summoned to the bar of that final 
tribunal towards which we are all hastening, may you have the 
inexpressible consolation of reflecting, that you have performed all 
you could towards “ undoing the heavy burdens, and letting the 
oppressed go free!“ 


I am, very sincerly, your friend, 


New York, Seventh Month 17th, 1841. 


t I should, I believe, do wrong to conceal the sorrow which I have felt, 
that the scheme of African colonization, the great support of which at 
the present time appears to be hostility to anti-slavery efforts, and an 
nchristian prejudice against colour, still has the sympathy and the active 
aid of some members of our society. 


JOSEPH STURGE. 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


Mr. Hersert Beaver, who made some statements to the General 
Anti-Slavery Convention respecting the holding of slaves by the 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has forwarded to us the 
Following extract of an official document in corroboration. It is 
from the report of Mr. Slacum, of the United States’ navy, who 
Visited the Oregon territory at the end of 1836, under the direction 
of the United States’ government. Mr. Slacum says :— 


The Price of a slave varies from eight to fifteen blankets—-women are 
valued higher than men. If a slave dies within six months of his pur- 
chase, the seller returns one-half the price. As long as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company permit their servants to hold slaves slavery will be perpetrated, 
as the price of eight to fifteen blankets is too tempting for an Indian to 
resist, Many instances have occurred where an Indian has sold his own 
R The chief factor at Vanconver says the slaves are the property 
of the women with whom their workmen five, and do not belong to the 
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men in their employ, though I have known cases to the contrary. We 
shall see how this reasoning applies. Their women, who are said tv be 
the owners of the slaves, are frequently bought by the men with whom 
they live when they are mere children; of course they have no means 
to purchase, until their husbands or their men make the purchase from 
the proceeds of their labour, and then these women are considered the 
ostensible owners. This neither lessens the traffic in, nor meliorates the 
condition of the slave. The Hudson’s Bay Company find it to their in- 
terest to intermarry or live with the native women, as it attaches the 
men to the soil; their offspring (half breeds) in time become useful 
hunters and workmen at the different depots of the company. The slaves 
are generally employed to cut wood, hunt, and fish for the families of the 
men employed by the company, and are ready for any extra work. Each 
man of the trapping parties has from two to three slaves, who assist him 
to hunt, and take care of the horses and camps. They thereby save the 
company the cost of at least double the number of men which would 
ie be required on these excursions.— Senate Documents. No. 24, 
837-8. 


BASS .. ——½1t .. ü—— ff. ⅛— —— —— __ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter of I. G. on East India Slavery would have been published 
to-day, but it has been accidentally mislaid. Could the write: oblige us 
with another copy ? 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.), 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


NOTICE TO AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


With a view to the diffusion of information on Anti-slavery subjects 
generally, the Committee have resolved to supply Auxitiary Socteties, for 
gratuitous distribution only, with {all pampblets and small publications pub- 
lished by them at one-half the usual price; and the larger publications, 
TO AUXILIARY SOCIETIES AND SUBSCRIBERS GENERALLY, at a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent., for immediate payment. 

Collecting carda and books are preparing, which the Committee will be 
happy to forward to their friends in the country, on application, free of 
expense, 


Anti-Slavery Weporter. - 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER Zru. 


Communications from the United States, brought by Mr. Sturge, 
impart the sentiments of our friends on the other side of the water 
in relation to the period of holding the next Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
5 have in consequence issued a circular, which we insert 
elow. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 

27, New Broad-Street, September 1, 1841. 

Sin, —In conformity with the circular forwarded to you on the 
29th of June last, I am requested by the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty to state that they have cor- 
responded with their friends in the United States on the propo- 
sition of holding another Anti-Slavery Convention in London in 
1842, asking them for the special reasons which induced them to 
recommend that year in preference to 1843. The Committee 
having been favoured with their reply, and also with an interview 
with their esteemed friend, Joseph Sturge, since his return from 
the United States, they beg leave to lay the following statement 
before you. 

First, that the whole of the Anti-Slavery bodies in the United 
States who sympathize with the object, and who are in corres- 

ndence with the Committee, are unanimously in favour of 1842. 

Secondly, that many of the most active and ardent friends of 
the cause in this country equally express themselves in favour of 
1842; but that the majority of the Committee in London, and of 
their friends in the country who have already consulted each 
other apon the point, are in favour of 1843, as the period best 
suited for holding another Convention, 

Thirdly, that this fact having been intimated to their American 
friends, they have resolved that, however much they might have 
desired the Convention to be held in 1842, they arc of opinion that 
unanimity among the friends of the anti-slavery cause in Great 
Britain relative thereto is of the last importance to its success; 
they therefore leave the final decision whether the Convention 

1 be held in 1842 or 1843 in the hands of the Committee. It 
has been resolved in consequence, to hold a special meeting of 
the committee, and of such friends of the anti-slavery cause as 
may be able or inclined to attend the same, on Wednesday the 
15th instant, at the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad Street, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon precisely, for the purpose of finally 
deciding the question. : 

Iam further requested to state that while the committee do 
not feel justified in summoning their friends from the country 

rsonally to attend the proposed meeting, they will be most 

ppy to have their presence, and to be aided by the counsels of 
any of them who 17 be in town, or who can make it convenient 
to attend and would feel ied to their friends generally to 
favour them, on or before the day of meeting, with their views 
relative to the point to be decided. 
J am, Sir, yours a 
J. H. TREDGoLD, 
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Frox advertisements which appear in our columns to-day, it will 
be seen that two important and long expected publications have 
at length issued from the press. One of them is the Proceedings 
of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, the other the Second 
Annual Report of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
Neither of these documents will disappoint the eager and attentive 
perusal which, we doubt not, awaits them. 


Wr have received information of the most painful—we might 


say appalling—character, respecting the participation of British 
merchants of the highest respectability in the atrocious traffie in 
the persons of men which desolates the coast of Africa, At the 

resent moment we are not at liberty to make public what we 


ow; but the details cannot long be concealed. 


Ox the subject of Slavery in British India we insert to-day a 
letter from the rev. J. Abbs, an agent of the London Missionary 
Society, which deserves attention. We are pleased to find that 
themselves to the in- 
vestigation of this interesting subject, and we trust they will still 
further pursue this humane and christian course. We are happy 
also to see that the Times has devoted three columns to extracts 
from the parliamentary papers recently published, and to quote 


the Missionaries in the east are applyin 


the following observation of this influential journal. 


“ We shall probabl:, on some future occasion, return to this important 
and interesting subject, which assuredly demands a full and impartial in- 
vestigation on the part of the government both in this country and ia the 


East Indies. 
ESRD 


Tue last West India mail has brought papers to a late date; 
those from Jamaica are to the 20th of July; those from Demerara 
to the 19th of July; those from Barbados to the 21st of July, 
and those from Trinidad to the 16th of July. The crope at 
Jamaica had as yet a favourable appearance, but the soil was not 
sufficiently irrigated to form a positive opinion; there was in some 


districts a great want of rain. 


In Demerara and Barbados business matters were proceeding 
much as they usually did, and in the latter island there had been 
seasonable showers. The planters in the various islands were en- 
deavouring, according to all accounts, to increase their crops of 
produce, and the peasantry evinced a disposition to co-operate 
In some of the districts the African cmi- 


with their employers. 
grants were still discontented. 


From the Trinidad papers it appears that a committee has been 
formed for the purpose of inquiring into the agricultural resources 
eneral capabilities of the island. Generally, the islands had 


and 
been favoured with refreshing aud ſrultful rains. 


We have extracted from a St. Vincent's paper a warm, but well- 
merited eulogium, pronounced in the supreme court of Saint 


Lucia, by Chief Justice Reddie, on the late lamented Sir John 
Jeremic. 


We copy the following startling, but characteristic announce- 
We shall look anxiously for 


ment from the Guiana Reformer. 
the result of the expected inquiry. 


“We have been informed that, in the course of a few days, there 
will be an investigation by authority, into the nature and condi- 


tions of sundry contracts by which some labourers have become 


urchasers of land. It is said that the party who sold it to them 
by terms contrived to secure to himsclf, as he imagines, the 
future services of the people, in addition to the sum of money 


actually paid down to him for the land. 


We some months ago warned the labourers against the danger 
of hastily siening contracts of sale and purchase. We should not 
“to hear that a few of them, for want of necessary 
precaution, have, in buying property, not only sold their labour 
to a master willing cnough to make slaves of them, but have failed 


be surprised to 


to reserve to themselves the right of selling or transferring to 
others the property they have purchased with their hard cash. A 
form of contract somewhat to this effect has been actually under 
our eye. 

Gelber Light has informed the Combined Court of British 
Guiana that the formation of a penal establishment in the West 
Indies for the reception of convicts from the West India colonies, 
is under the consideration of her Majesty’s government; but 
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AX attempt has recently been made by the Mauritius, and some 
part of the Calcutta press, to revive the trafic in Coolies. For 
this purpose certain Coolies, whose period of service for five years 
had expired, have been sent home, and their testimony, as taken 
by the police magistrate of Calcutta and other gentlemen, is re- 
ported, with the view of showing, that upon the whole, the treat- 
ment they had received had been favourable ; and much stress is 
laid on the fact, that they had returned to their native land with 
sums varying in amount from 30 to 300 rupees each. As the tes- 
timony of these men forms part of a parliamentary paper, in con- 
nexion with an elaborate review of the evidence produced hereto- 
fore in India against Coolie emigration, for the purpose of weak- 
ening its force, and inducing a more favourable view of it than 
the public in this country have felt justified in entertaining, we 
shall reserve our remarks upon the evidence adduced for the next 
Reporter, merely stating at present, that the testimony adduced 
poss too much, and creates the suspicion that the men have 

een sent back to India as decoys. In the meantime, we cntreat 
the attention of our readers to the following extracts from the 
Calcutta press, which will show that means the most: infamous are 
still resorted to for the purpose of supplying Mauritius with 
labourers ; and that the greatest vigilance is required on the part 
of the authorities in India and at home, as well as of the anti- 
slavery body, to defeat the nefarious schemes of the planters of 
Mauritius and their agents in Calcutta. We say the planters, for 
they are the prime movers in the atrocious affair; the crimps 
being merely the tools with which they work. 


Observing a report in Saturday's Hurkaru of some men deccyed awer as 
Ccolies for the Mauritius in the Dat id Scott, we made some inquiry, and 
found the Hurkaru’s statement in the main correct, but with this difference, 
that they were put on board of that ship, not as Coolies for the Mauritius, 
but as part of ber crew. The practice of kidnapping and placing me:. oa 
board ships, to perform the voyage as handsmen, pocketing the three months 
advance, is Hut too common here ;——there is not a captain in the country tert ice 
but will tell you the same, and there is net a voyage performed by then, bui 
tet or pe of the crew uere found to be w forced. Ibis is the first time 
that we bave bad it on so large a scale. Thirty men kidnapped and put cn 
board of one ship, shows that the system is improving and taking a wider 
range; for formerly it was confined to their own caste (the Batteyaras are 
shippers, or Musselmen), but now both Chinamen, Ooriah bearers, and 
IIindoos of the upper provinces compose the kidnappers. From what we 
could gather from the poor fellows, it is indeed an atrocious case, ceserving 
that example should be made of the delinquent, and in fact the police can- 
not exert themselves too much to find out the parties. Here are thirtv ` 
men decored away by means of intoxicating drugs, and taken on board 
in a state of insensibility. It appears that parties were sent in the pro- 
vinces to bring down some of them, and on their arrival at Calcutta they 
were locked up, and taken on board during the night, very likelv under 
the influence of gunjah, to prevent any of them giving a history of 
the affair till the vessel was too far down to admit of their return. The 
public are indebted to the commander of the David Scott for the return of 
these F devils. Finding tbem totally unacquainted with the duties of the 
ship, he soon found out the state of things. The poor Ooriah bearers 
seem to have suffered much ; and, by their statement, they had just arrived 
at the ghaut, when, meeting one of these crimps, they were induced to 
cat something, and were so pat on board. We will not fail to gire reports 
of the case. Weare just given to understand that Major Steele, whilst 
superintendent, succeeded very materially in putting down this dreadful 
system of kidnapping, by establishing an office for tho shipment of crews; 
which, if then carried out efficiently, would have broken up one of the 
most iniquitotis systems, namely, that of the Ghaut Syrang.— Calcutta 
Englishman, 

The thirty men kidnapped were not put on board the David Sccti as 
Coolies, as we were led to believe from the confused statement given on 
the first occasion by the men themselves, but, what was calculated to 
create more mischief, wie) were shipped as lascars, as will appear from 
the annexed depositions taken before the chief magistrate. Some of the 
depositions characterise the daring character of the kidnapping system. 

Aspoo_rau.—I reside at Kidderpore, and I used to work as batta lascar. 
I came to Mochooah bazar to purchase shoes, where I was laid hold of by 
Samadally bhuttearah (crimp), kept closely confined in his house for two 
days, and put on board the David Scott. I received no advance whatever ; 
all [ got was a couple of pieces of cloth. 

KARTICK KYBURT.—] am a native of Tam look, where I used to culti- 
vate. I came to Calcutta, to get service as a baboo’s I know 


nothing of a seafaring life. I was taken hold of forcibly by a bbuttearah 
(@rimp) in Machooah bazar, and shipped on board the Darid Scott. I re- 


ceived no advance, nor any sapply besides two pieces of cloth. I was made 


that, until some plan be matured, no instructions on the subject 
to eat something which rendered me intoxicated before I was put on 


can be sent to the governor. The colonial secretary will, how- 


ever, be prepared to give every attention to any plan which may | board. 
he 5 this colony for establishing a penal settlement in the | Hr Arrv.—I am a native of Cavnpore, and a coachman by pro- 
fession, I came down to see a friend who is at Dum-Dum. I went to 


neighbourhood of the large granite ranges, to afford useful 


employment to prisoners, in quarrying, cutting timber, or digging Chandney bazar, where a man accosted and gave me sweetmeats. 
canals, 


me 
After eating them I drank water at the Wellington. square tank. Im- 
mediately after I Jost my senses, in which state I continued some time: 
and when I recovered, I found myself on board ship off Woollabareah. 


WE gather from the papers two articles of rola gy ay acer Beaides three pieces of cloth, to the value of a rupee, I got no money or 


Texas, both of them worthy of consideration, II supply. 
to destructive floods which have lately been experienced there. Nil Aroo.—I am a native of Furruckabad, and was the manjee of 
The NewYork Sun reports that there have been Goods in |a boat. I was intoxicated by a persen in Chandney, kept in confinement, 
were obliged and then put in where I found myself off Woollabareah 


Texas. The rivers had swollen to a great height, and peop 
to climb trees to escape from drowning. weather was, however, 
antensely cold, and ice and drift wood prevented the navigation of the 
streams.—Jamnaice AR Journal. 

The second indicates the waste of human life which le going on 
in tha: country. 

Houston, which was settled five years ago, has now four thousand 
nhabitants, and within the same period there have been six thowand 
burials an average of nearly fou revery day in the vear,—-Literator. 


Nuseapoortam—I am a native of Hooghly, and a cook by profession. 
Five weeks ago I was accosted by a person in Dhurrumtollah. He took 
me to a houso near by, and gave me sw on eating which I lost. 
my senses. When I came to myself, I was off Woollabareah in a Com- 
pan s boat, and was told I would be put on beard ship. I was skipped off 

se, on the Darid Scott, with only these three pieces cloth, 
wo 


annas. 
Mawomap ALLY, a native of Shahejanpore, where he was a cultivator, 
came down to see a brother, who is a Golundaz at Dum · Dum. I was 
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taken at Chandney Choke by a bhuttearah (crinp), who made me drunk, 
and took me on board the David Scott. I got no advance and no clothes, 
except a .I was insensible for four davs after I had got on board. 
I should know the party who decoyed me. [On subsequent examination], 
This morning I saw the prisoner to whose house I was taken by the 
thuttearah. He had on an ungherkha of mine, which must have been 
taken from me when I was insensible. 

BuxGcu3are.—] am a native of Burdwan, and came to Calcutta to bathe 
in the Ganges. J was seized as a begar, or labourer, by Buddun, of 
Mu-shooah bazar, and sent on board the David Scott, I was put on board 
at n.ght by three or four men. I could not resist. 

Mapvus.—I am a native of Cawnpore. I was coming down to beg, and 
was taken by a bhuttearah (crimp) on board the Darid Scott. 1 was three 
days confined, and kept drunk with suddo and other intoxicating articles, 
mixel up with sweetmeats. 

ABDOOLLAH.—I am a native of Cuttack. I came to Burdwan a month 
ago. A bhuttearab brought me from there, and two days after put me 
on board ship. The man who shipped me got six rapees à month from 
the Scrang, and 1 only got two pieces of cloth. 

The rest of them gave in a similar story, ENOUGH TO SaTISPY THE 
MOSF SCEPTICAL or THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES THEMSELVES, THAT A MOST 
ATROCIOUS, INIQUIFOUS, AND EXTENDED SYSTEM OP KIDNAPPING OB- 
TAINS IN THE VERY HEART or THE CITY, AND IN THE PACE or THE 
porice.—Hurkaru, April 14, 1841. 


It has afforded us sincere pleasure to observe that Lord Brougham, 
with his usual promptitade, has moved for certain papers in 
connexion with the emigration of Africans from Sierra Leone. 
On the 27th August the following conversation took place be- 
tween his lordship and the Marquis of Normanby. 

> Lord Baoronau wished to know whether there was any objection on 
the part of the noble marquis to the production of some correspondence 
which had taken place on tbe subject of emigration to the West Indies. 
Unless the papers were before the house it was impossible to impute blame 
to any parties, because the facts were not properly before the house; but 
he had been told, upon authority to which he was inclined to give full cre- 
derce, that considerable abuse hed taken place in carrying away persons 
from tbe coast of Africa to the West Indies. He bad also reason for 
velieving that abuses existed with respect to the emigration of Irish 
labourers from their native country to the same destination; but, as be 
lad already intimated, it would be premature to give an opinion unless the 
papers were before the house. Of one thing he was quite sure—tbat the 
house ought jto keep a jealous watch over this species of emigration, 
hecause it was so liable to abuse. 

The Marquis of Nonaaxsy suggested that bis noble and learned friend 
should give notice of his motion, but at the same time he expressed an 
opinion favourable to the production of the papers, and in the mean time 
inquiries should be made. 

Lord Brovonam bere handed a paper in, containing the particulars of the 
information (as was understood in the gallery) which he was desirous of 
having, to the noble marquis. ; 

We trust Lord Brougham will not confine his attention to the 
foregoing branch of the subject, but that he will extend it to the 
whole question of emigration to the West Indies. We would 
tcke the liberty of suggesting to his lordship the propriety of 
calling for returns respecting the large body of Europeans and 
Asiatics who have been induced, under various pretences, to go to 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Bfttish Guiana, and Mauritius. A searching 
inquiry into this matter will prove a salutary lesson to the colonists ; 
an enable the government to guard in future against. those 
monstrous evils and abuses which have hitherto been associated 
with emigration to the West Indies, 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


We have pleasure in extracting from the Missionary Magazine 
of the present month, a testimony altogether confirmatory of the 
statements which have from time to time appeared in this journal, 
in relation to the prevalence and character of slavery in British 
India. It is part of a letter of the rev. J. Abbs, a missionary of 
the London Society, and relates to Travancore, in Southern India. 


Wich regard to the existence of slaverv in this country, it will probably 
not be considered irrelevant to our great object if 1 give some little infor. 
mation on this subject. My attention has lately been drawn to it by a 
series of questions proposed and circulated by T. H. Baber, Esq., on the 
nature and extent of this evil in Travancore and Cochin. Before the 
inquiry into which these queries led me, I was not aware of the degrading 
bondage in which most of the lower caste people of these kingdoms are 
held: a bondage recognized and defended by law, which shuts out a num- 
ber of immortal beings from every privilege by which the mind may be 
ennobled and in many instsnces excludes them from all opportunity of 
knowing any thing of the nature or worth of the soul. It is difficult to 
ascertain the origin of this bondage, as the unhappy creatures under its 
influence have for generations been cut off from all social communion with 
their free countrymen ; while the apathy of a Hindoo will not allow him to 
be at much pains to inquire into the circumstances or history of those who 
are accounted so far beneath his own grade in society. As, however, it is 
a known fact, that the poorer Pariahs and Fishers o sell themselves or 
their children for the sake of ‘sustenance, it may be conjectured that the 
present sluves of Travencore are, for the most part, descendants of indi- 
viduals who, through poverty or crime, were induced to yield themselves 
and their posterity to a perpetual servitude. It is said that Roman Catho- 
lies and lobamme dans of property have been known to purchase slaves 
o certain castes for the purpose of prosely ting them to their own forms of 
vorsbip,: whether this has has ever been done by our own people I have 
uot been able to learn, although I greatly fear that many who call them- 
selves Christians, and follow with us, have servants who are as subject to 
their will, and as much disposable according to their pleasure, as the 
hereditary bondsmen of the heathen. 

l lave recently had some conversation with a rich Soodra, who pos- 
se:323 a number of slaves. He informed me that the highest price for 
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which a slave could be sold was sixty fanams, a sum about equal 
to twenty shillings sterling. He says that he is at liberty to let 
or transfer his servants as he pleases; to separate the children from the 
parents, and the wife from the husband ; to give them as ats to his 
friends, or allot them as the wedding-dowry of his daughters; to assign 
them over as payment for his debts ; and, in short, as he expressed it, to 
him they are “as cattle.” In my first interview with this man be was very 
communicative, and stated many particulars of the destitution and ignorance 
of slaves in general, declaring that many fell eerly victims to fevers, rheu- 
matism, and otber diseases, and that very few lived to old age; that they 
were but poorly fed and scantily clothed, and were notorious for drunken- 
ness, dishonesty, and evil passions. When IJ urged it as his duty to allow 
them to receive christian instruction, he tried to evade my proposal by 
saying that they loved the worship of devils, and would re bim as 
an enemy if be permitted any one to teach them another way.” He after- 
wards became more cautious in answering my questions, and voluntarily 
stated many things which I have reason to believe were far from. the truth. 
He gave me a flattering description of the comforts they enjoyed, and the 
care with which they were treated, asserting that their present condition is 
preferable to a state of liberty, When I asked him about the ill-treatment 
sustained by slaves, he smiled and said, They could not be ill-treated, as 
it was for the interest of their proprietors to use them well, as a man would 
his bullocks or horses, that they might work the better.” 

Thus, in every place, does self-interest blind men to the enormities of 
this wicked practice. Here, as in other lands, slavery, however it may be 
Falliated, is a source of wretchedness and a system of iniquity. We can- 
not calculate bow many of the sons of bondage are prematurely removed 
from this world in childhood and youth, for want of sufficient nourishment 
and clothing. Those who reach maturity are doomed to work like beasts 
of burden, to live in wretched borels, to eat the most offensive animals 
and reptiles, and to be treated as outcasts by their fellow- creatures. Their 
evidence is not admitted against their masters, and, if they meet a free per- 
son on the road, they are bound to run from him lest they pollute him. 
They draw out a miserable existence, and are often left in old age to 
beg for their support, or to perish with hunger. By few are they com- 
forted, pitied, or relieved: none seek to remove their distresses, and no 
man cares for their souls. 


— 


MAURITIUS. 
The Cerncen of the 22nd of April supplies us with the following:. 


The sitting of the legislative council on Wednesday last was so 
usefully employed, and was of such interest and importance to our 
readers, that we conceive it our duty to lay before them an account of it. 

Sir Lionel Smith, in the first Tee, communicated to the council the 
contents of a despatch that be had received from Lord John Russell, in 
which that minister acknowledges the receipt of a report upon the colony 
that had been addressed to him by our new governor. From Lord John 
Russell's reply it results, that Sir Lionel Smith, shortly after his arrival 
at Mauritius, hastened to make known in England the real state of our 
society, and the good spirit by which the colonists generally were ani- 
mated towards the recently freed apprentices. Testimony of this kind, says 
the minister, udduced by a man such as Sir Lionel Smith, whose previous 
career is a guarantee for its truth and justice, cannot fail of turning to the 
advantage of the island of Mauritius, and of proving of great weight in 
the solution of the questions which interest that colony. Lord John 
Russell at the same time asks the opinion of Sir Lionel Smith with respect 
to emigration from Madagascar and Muscat. 

His Excellency then handed over to the members of the council several 
ordinances that had been already adopted here, and had been sent to Eng- 
land for the sanction of the home-government, some of which, it appears, 
had not met with the approval of the minister. The Government Gazette 
will doubtless acquaint us with those that have been approved, and those 
that the minister has considered it expedient to reject. 

After having communicated to the council each of the despatches received 
by him from England, Sir Lionel Smith stated, that since, the report to 
which Lord John Russell made allusion, he had sent home others of a 
much more favourable nature to the colony, in proportion as he became 
better acquainted with its real situation. In the course of the sitting, 
several important questions, intimately connected with the prosperity of 
Mauritius, were mooted by Sir Lionel Smith, and discussed by the 
council; among others, that of the labourers te be procured in order to 
keep the pane roads and streets in repair, and that of the publicity of the 
sittings of the council. In all that his Excellency said upon both these 
subjects, it was impossible to avoid remarking that he bore a real interest 
to the corny and that be was disposed to exert his influence in order to 
afford us solid proofs of it. We are happy to perceive that Sir Lionel: 
Smith is impressed with the difficultiea which the chief civil engineer 
has daily to contend with from want of hands, and that he has expressed 
his intention to have them removed as soon as possible. The principles he 
professed with respect to the publicity of the sittings of the council, are 
those which, from the known liberality of bis opinions, we ourselves 
expected from him. The smallness of the apartment in which the sittin 
of the council were held constituted, in bis opinion, the only serious o 
jection to the realization of the desire expressed in the petition which hag 
been already published in this journal. But we are sure before-hand, that 
that will not bo considered a sufficient motive for withholding from us a 
privilege so valuable and so universally desired; for, until a more com- 
modious saloon were procured for the sittings of the council, and the ght 
of admission were granted indiscriminately to the public, it woul be 

ssible et present even to recognize and apply the principle of publicity, 

y allowing each of the members of the council three entrance cards, to be 
handed over by them to whomsoever they might think proper. Besides, 
as we have already said, the number of persons likely to avail of the per- 
mission accorded by government would, after all, be extremely limited. At 
Mauritius, unfortunately, perhaps more than in any other place, the popu- 
lation in general occupies itself very little with public affairs. Apathy 
here deadens, if it does not destroy, every feeling of patriotism. 


e a eG 

The Queen has appointed the Right Honourable Sir Charles 
Edward Grey, Knight, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
islands of Barbados, St. Vincent, Tobago, Trinidal, and St. Lucia, and 
their dependencies. 
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BRITISH EMIGRANTS IN JAMAICA. 


We find in the last pape the following letter of the rev. W. 
Knibb on this painful subject : 


To the Editor of the Baptist Heratd. 


Sin,—You noticed in your last that a subscription had been raised to 
enable a poor emigrant, with bis wife and children, to leave this island, 
and towards tbat benevolent object I cheerfully contributed: and such is 
the distress, the cruelty, and the deceit practised upon others, that it is 
only for the want of the means that they have not fied from the speedy 
death that awaits them. 1 

I Lave read with disgust the horrors of the slavre-trade, and with dismay 
the atrocities 888 upon the Hill Coolies from the East Indies; but I 
am confident that these fall short, painful as they are, of the refined malice 
and deep planned cruelty involved in the present system of European 
emigration. The present victims of colonial treachery are torn from 
cirilized society, the comforts of life have been theirs, they are deluded 
here by false hopes of realizing a competency, if not a fortune, and the 
moment they arrive, they find that they have been decoyed to rain and to 
death. i 

Before this system of legalized murder was formed I expected that the 
cup of colonial iniquity bad been full, but it appears that tyranny needed 
this last infusion to make her happiness complete ; and, in the death- 
struck curses of agonizing Europeans, she now revels with delight. 
And for this we as a people are taxod! Nay: not for this, but to salary 
a set of needy men, who are too lazy to work, but not too proud to beg. 

To appeal to the conscience of such men would be to cast pearls before 
swine. By this emigration act, I consider that the house of assembly 
has been. and is still, guilty of deliberate and wholesale murder, and mur- 
der too in its most aggravated form. Every body here knows that it is 
merely a money-getting scheme, a desperate game played by men wrecked 
in fortune, who have too long fattened on oppression to be aroused to a 
sense of guilt by the groans of their dying victims. If what I advance 
can be contradicted, let it be. Let tho deluded victims speak, let a court 
of inquiry be beld, let the public know who is right, and whether it be 
true or false that emigration is another word for slavery, attended by all 
the additional borrors that must ever be felt in proportion as the victims 
bave been formerly bappy. a 

I feel confident that the result of such an investigation would disclose 
& scene unequalled in the modern annals of crime, and I do hope that his 
Excellency Sir Charles Metcalfe will institute it. Ii he possesses those 
feelings which are so freely given to bim by the press, he will. He is sur- 
rounded by the wretched victims of despair ; they are Britous; be has un- 
willingly, I believe, assisted in producing this misery, and justice demands, 
and mercy implores, that bis arm be put forth, ore the whole of the present 
imported Europeans sink into a premature grave. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wirttas KNIBB 


carer TET TIL TA 


ESCAPE OF SLAVES FROM SURINAM TO BRITISH 
GUIANA. 
(From the London Journal of Commerce.) 


Caxapa has long been a place of refuge for the runaway slaves of the 
United States, of whom tbere are not less tLan 18,000 in the British pro- 
vince ; and this circumstance is a secret but a strong cause of much of the 
hos:ile feeling which exists in the Union towards England. It now appears 
tbat our West Indian colonies are likely to receive a supply of slaves by 
similar desertions, which, though they have commenced from a Dutch pos- 
session, will, if the runaway blacks be protected in the British possessions, 
quickly extend to all slave countries contiguous to our sugar colonies. 

Tie Guiana Times of July 16:b, thus describes the commencement of 
the new immigration: 

„Ai a late hour on Monday night, eight persons, apparently in the last 
stage of ex baustion from fasting and fatizuo, landed at one of our wharfs 
from a boat of a remarkable ccnstruction, and surrendered quietly to the 
police. They turned out to be of Surinam, in which colony they had been 
working as slaves, when, inspired by the genius of liberty, they contrived 
to make their escape. They bad hidden themselves during the day and 
rowec all night, for fourteen days and nights together; and the scantiness 
of their provision for the voyage was proportionate to the haste with which 
they must bare undertaken it. Their boat the customs folks have of course 
seized. We beliove it is intended to let the people themselves go where 
they please.” 

These black freemen will, of course, not be delivered up as runaway 
slares; but tbe colonial journal seer:s to apprehend that they may be sur- 
rendered on demand, as felons, becauso they stole the boat in which they 
escaped, The custom has hitherto been for our goverament to deliver up 
persons charged with felony, on the mere allegation of the charge by the 
denanding gorerament. And it is dificult to see how Governor Light 
wijl escape from this invariable precedent. The Guiana Times, indeed, 
furnishes bim with u loop-hole, which, if he be a casuist, be may adopt. 
Isy the law of the colony it is a crime, says the ingenious writer, to bold 
2 man in a state of slavery ; it cannot then be a crime in British Guiana 
for a man to resist the imposition of the yoke, or to escape from the 
restraint. The case, it is clear, is not without great difficulty ; but most 
eincerely do we trust that the eight now free men will not be restored to 
slavery, even under tho guise of being felons. The point of felony is 
important, because, unless the slaves do steal somo mode of con- 
vevauce, it is impossible that tbey can escape to freedom, and therefore a 
denial of their moral right to commit felony is a denial of the acquisition 
of frcedom. 

There is one view of these desertions which, if they be established on 
au exteusire scale, is very important to slave-Lolding states. To prevent 
them they will be obliged to establish cordons of police round their coasts, 
the expense of which will largely augment the cost of slave production: 
ani the keeping up of which will deprive them of the last excuse for the 
daportaticn of stolen Africans. 

{jus every circumstance that turns up in regard to slavery adds another 
peel to the interests of slave-holdlug countries to abolish slayery. 
Fal God that it is su! 
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CAPTURE OF SLAVERS. 
(From the Scotsman. ) 
H. M. Sloop Acorn, July 11th, 1841, 
Lat. O. 5. N., Long. 22. 48.W. 


Sin, — 1 forward for your valuable journal the account of the capture of 
a large Spanish slave-brig, by H. M. sloop Acorn, Captain John Adams 
H. M. S. Acorn, July 6th, 1841, in latitude 5. 16, N., long., 17. 51. W., 
at half-past two, a. u., discovered a long, low, suspicious-looking brig, 
hovering on her weather quarter, and immediately gave chase until 2 P. u., 
at which time, the wind having increased considerably, chase carried away 
both top-gallant masts, aud bore up large, setting all her starboard studding 
sails, royals, and flying-jib. At balf-past three dowd colours, and fired a 
shot and a shell at ber, which chase, hoisting Portuguese colours, returned 
with bis long tom, end continued to do so as oftenas he could, when fired at. 
But, owing to Acorn keeping well in his wake and on lee quarter, to avoid 
having spara shot away, he could only return six or seven shots, Acorn 
keeping up a brisk fire from a long 32-pounder in bridal-port, which 
appeared to annoy chase much, several shot taking effect on his main 
top-sail and boom main-sail. Two shells also burst over him. At half- 
past four we hoisted a large blue ensign in the weather-main rigging (owing 
to wind coming aft), and gave the clase a heavy fire of grape, which cut 
away bis lee-muin-sbeet, boom-sheet, lower. inner halliards, and ſore - top- sail 
halliards, driving the men away from bis guns; and a few seconds after, he 
hauled down his ensign, but continued to carry all sail. Half- past five, chase 
about balf a mile a-head, commenced firing musketry, from the marines, which 
drove his people below, riddling his bulwarks and sails, and cutting away 
the jib-sheet she broached to. We ranged up alongside, shortened sail to 
top-gallant sails, and hove- to, and sent the senior Lieutenant Hawkey, who 
boarded aud took possession of the Spanish slave-brig Gabriel, from 
Havana, bound to capinda for slaves, armed with a long 24 pound 
pivot gun, 12 feet 6 inches long, and two 18-pounder medium broadside 
guns, with a crew of sixty-two men. The sailiug of the chase was most 
admirable, she being a Baltimore vessel only two years old. During the 
chase she cut away anchors, boats, spare spars, and everything that could 
in any way impede her sailing, reserving the guns as a dernier resort; 
and indeed they were fairly served, for several of the shot passed im- 
mediately over our stem and boom-main-sail, Acorn had one seaman, 
John Dean, wounded. The captain of the prize was missing. 

The U. N. S. Gazette, May 29, mentions the boats of her Majesty's 
ship Termagant being beaten off by the Spanish brig Gabriel, on the 24th 
of February. 

I remain, &c., 
W. D. EnsxINvE, First-Lieut. R. N. 


Letters from the coast of Africa mention a very gallant affair 
between the boats of the Persian brig, Lieutenant Somerville, aud a pira- 
tical slaver called the .istrea, in which, after a sharp contest which lasted 
a considerable time, the boat's crew successfully boarded the pirate, and 
captured ber, with a loss of two men killed, and several desperately 
woundel. The -{strea, out of fifty-four men, lost thirteen killed, and a 
great many wounded.— Morning Herald. 


UNITED STATES: THE INTER-STATE SLAVE TRADE. 


From several sources we glean the following statistics of the domestic 
slave-trade, which go far to show the wickedness of the ruinous business 
for which the scuth claims the legal approbation of the north, and of the 
whole nation. 

The whole increase of the slave population, with the rate per cent. for 
the several decennial periods commencing with 1790, has been as fol- 
lows, viz:— 

Years . . . 179) to 1800 to 1820 to 1830 to 1810 
Total Increase 195,144 298,323 346,700 470,977 338,510 
Per Cent. 28 82 1-38 29 30 2.4 10 3-4 


While the increase in all the states has been 16 3-4 per cent. it appears 
that Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, hen- 
tucky, and the district of Columbia, Lave lost 235,043 of their relative slave 
population ; and Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, have gained 221,584 more tban 16 3-4 per cent. The whole of 
the gain of the importing states is to be set down to the account of the 
trade. Besides this, in a former article on the waste of lire by slavery, 
wo showed that, from 1830 to 1840, more thau 200, 000 slaves have been 
worked to death, and otherwise destroyed by the “ punishing and driving 
system,” almost all of whom have perished in the planting states. These 
of course were purchased in the breeding states, inasmuch as there is no 
increase over 16 3-4 per cent. in the planting states. This would make at 
least 400,000 slaves, who within tbe last ten years Lave been sold to the 
south, and give an average yearly sale of 40,000 human beings from the 
marts of the northern slave states. At G00 dollars per head, the value of 
these would be no less than 240,000,000 dollars, and at 900 dollars (s 
price which 1 have more probably averaged ), they must have brought 
360. 000,000 dollars, most of which has been swindled out of the north by 
bank accommodations, and other deceptive measures which slave-holders 30 
well know Low to employ. , 

Tke relative pecuniary ability of the exporting and importing states 1s 
proportioned to the gains and losses incident to the trade. Thus Missis- 
sippi, whose purchases duriug the ten years have amounted to not less than 
160,000,000 or 170,000,000 dollars is at the lowest point of bankruptey, while 
Kentucky, whose probable sales amount to 35,000,000, is above board, 
and boasts of being solvent by the sale of ber own children. Such is the 
extent of that abominable traffic in the bodies and souls of men, which this 
nation has the constitutional and moral right to prohibit, but which is 
fostered by it as a brauch of legitimate trade, When skal) the country 
be saved from the curse which must follow such an infernal business!— 
Abolition Standard. 
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NTI-SLAVERY EXHIBITION, EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY. 


The managers of this exhibition having determined to allow the chil- 
dren of the Metropolitan Sabbath and Day Schools to visit it free of ex- 
pense, the conductors of such schools as desire to accept of this 
privilege, are requested to make application to Mr. J. Soul, at 27, New 

road-street, stating the name of the school, the day on which the order 
is required, and the number of children and teachers who will attend; 
when an order will be forwarded. As the exhibition will shortly close, 
the sooner the applications are made the better. 


This day is published, in One Volume, 8vo., Price Fourteen Shillings. 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION, held in London in June, 1840. 


London: British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad 
Street; Ward and Co., and Hamilton, Adama, and Co., Paternoster Row; 
and J. L. Porter, Sloane Street, Chelsea : Birminghem, J. W. Showell ; 
Liverpool, Marples; Dublin, Curry, Jun., and Co.; Edinburgh, Oliphant 
and Son; Glasgow, W. Collins ; Norwich, Jarrold and Son; Newcastle- 
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PETITION TO PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMITTEE 
SOG EI BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled. 

The humble petition of tlie Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, 

Sheweth, 

That, whilst your petitioners sincerely rejoice in the fact 
that the African slave-trade has been declared piracy by the 
legislature of this country, and that the law of the land denounces 
every British subject directly or indirectly engaged therein as 4 
felon, and subjects him, on conviction, to the ignominious punish- 
ment of a felon; they deeply lament that not a few of their 
opulent countrymen, occupying influential positions in society as 
manufacturers and merchants, as officers in her Majesty’s army 
and navy, and as civil functionaries, are well known to have been 
guilty of this a Sieh crime, either personally or by their agents, 
unawed by the fear of God or of man, and still to persist in 
the same unaffected by the cruel sufferings and degradation 
they inflict on humanity, and uninfluenced by the requirements 
and denunciations of law, whether human or divine. ae 

That your petitioners would call the attention of your right 
honourable house to the fact, that there have been formed, at di fe- 
rent periods during the last fifteen years, various mining companies 
in this country, with large capitals at their disposal, who 1 
their operations in the empire of Braxil, or in the Spanish island 
of Cuba; that their mines are worked principally by slaves pur- 
chased by the agents of those companies ; that the greater part, if 
not the whole, of these victims of oppression have been illicitly 
imported into these countries since the period when such importa- 
tion was declared contraband, felonious, or piratical ; and that (as 
your petitioners are informed and believe} these companies still 
continue to purchase newly imported Africans, to supply the waste 
of Dor or to meet the other exigencies of their establish- 
ments. 

That your petitioners lament to say, that officers of her Majesty s 
army and navy, as well as functionaries in the civil service, have 
accepted engagements in connexion with these companies; aud that 
they are informed and believe that such persons have been the 
agents employed in the purchase of slaves on account of the same. 

That your petitioners call the attention of your right honour- 
able house to the fact, that banking companies, with large funds at 
their disposal, have also been formed in this country ; and that the 
either have already formed, or are in process of forming, branc 
establishments in countries where the slave-trade is carried on, or 
where slavery in all its horrors still exists, 

That your petitioners grieve to say that there are manufactured 
in this country, in enormous quantities, articles known by the 
naine of coast goods, which are employed exclusively in the 
African slave-trade, in barter for human beings: and that these 
form a considerable branch of the export trade of this country to 
Brazil and Cuba, and to the western coast of Africa. 

That the consignees of British merchants and manufactures, or 
branch houses of their establishments in Brazil and Cuba, dispose 
of such goods to persons well known as traffickers in human 
beings ; that they not unfrequently have, if not a direct, yet an 
indirect interest, by conditional arrangements, in the guilty traffic 
itself ; and that in all cases they vend: such goods, well knowing 
the disgraceful and inhuman object to which they are to be 
applied. 

E hat your petitioners are informed and fully believe, that fetters 
and shackles employed in the slave-trade, or in the punishment 
and torture of slaves, form part of the export trade of this country 
to Brazil and Cuba, 

That your petitioners have grounds for knowing that vessels 
have been built in this country specially for the slave-trade, and 
they have reason to fear, that many have been covertly prepared 
for that nefarious traffic in British harbours. 

That your petitioners py regret to add, that British subjects 
have become the purchasers of estates in Brazil and the Spanish 
colonics, which they work by slaves and which they have stocked, 
either wholly or in part, with newly imported Africans, thus 
giving the benefit of their wealth, skill, and enterprise to the 
maintenance of these enormous evils. 

It will thus be seen by your right honourable house, that British 
subjects, instigated by the sordid love of gain, to the great dis- 
honour of their country, and in defiance of its laws, are, either 
directly or indirectly, among the chief props and supports of the 
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African slave-trade; that they supply capital or the means of carry- universal justice and benevolence, of civilization and religion, of 
ing it on to a fearful extent, reckless of the miseries which they | freedom and peace throughout the world. . 

inflict on the human race, the insult they offer to the Most High, Signed by order of the Committee, 

and the evil example they set to others : that they obstruct the con-“ WILIIAX ALLEN, Chairman. 
summation of that great work to which the legislature, the govern- 27, New Broad Street, Sept. 10th, 1841. 

ment, and the people of this country bave so nobly devoted them- 


selves, and to secure which they have spent millions of the national 
treasure ; that they offer the chief impediment to a peaceful, legi- THE BREMEN SLAVER. 
timate, and lucrative commerce with Africa; that they prevent From the Morning Herald.] 


the civilization and religious improvement of its people; and that Tur Court of Commerce in Hamburg has decided with reference 
they render the expensive armaments which are kept up on the | to the merchant ship Lovisa (seized by the British cruiser Grecian, 
const of Africa, Cuba, and Brazil, the means of increasing the | Captain Smythe, on suspicion of slave traffic), that she was nei- 
horrors, without diminishing the extent of the slave-trade. ther engaged in the slave-trade nor fitted out for that purpose 
Your petitioners, therefore, earnestly implore your right hon- and that, consequently, she did not fall within the cases suppose 
ourable house, either to extend the provisions of the act, 5th Geo, | by the conventions between France and Great Britain, to which 
IV. cap. 113, commonly called the Consolidated Slave-trade Hamburg acceded by the treaty of June, 1837. Thus the motion 
Abolition Act of 1824, so as effectually to prevent British subjects | for confiscation of the vessel naturally fell to the „ ; but the 
from holding and purchasing slaves in foreign countries, under | court, in its decision, expressly says, that, even though the vessel 
any yretences whatsoever, and to bring to speedy and condign had been convicted of slave traffic, confiscation could not have 
pune those of them who have hitherto violated with | been decreed, there being no such punishment provided by the 
impunity the existing laws; or to appoint a committee of your | treaty of accession of June, 1837, and the law of June, 1841, not 
right honourable house to inquire forthwith into the facts alleged being applicable in a retroactive sense. The condemnation of the 
by your petitioners, whose duty it shall be to report to your right | ship and her ae contended tor by the government advocate was 
honourable house such measures as may be deemed requisite to | therefore refused, as was also the claim of the defendants’ counsel 
suppress effectually the guilty practices referred to. for compensation acne the yes This latter motion was re- 
And your petitioners will ever pray, &e. fused on the groune furnished by articles 6 and 7 of the conven- 
(Signed) Jour Woopwark, Chairman of the Committee, | tion. Article C provides, that any vessel may be seized on suspi- 
cion of slave traffic on board of which certain specified articles 
, if shall be found. Among these are “ spare planks, either actually 
DEPUTATION OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE | fitted in that shape, or fit for readily laying a sccond or moveable 
TO THE EARL OF RIPON, deck, or slave deck.” “ Two or more copper boilers, or even one 
On Monday last a deputation of the Anti-slavery Committee, evidently lar er than requisite for the use of her crew as & mer- 
consisting of the following gentlemen — Messrs. W. Allen, S. chant vessel. <“ Rice or farina, flour of the manioc of Brazil, or 
Allen, G. W. Alexander, J. eaumont, R. Forster, S. Lucas, J. | cassada, or maize, or Indian corn, beyond any probable requisite 
Scoble, G. Stacey, II. Sterry, and H. Tuckett, waited on the | provision for the use of the crew.” „Having on board an un- 
Earl of Ripon, as president of the Board of Trade. They were reasonable number of water-casks, or other vesscls for holding 
very courteously received, and presented to his lordship a me- Water.“ Now these articles were found on board of the Louisa, 
morial, of which the following is a copy. 5 with oe re ee papers, e 
: i . ee prima facie evidence against her. And article 7 of the convention 
. d . oe we Earl of Ripon, President of the expressly declares that“ no compensation shall in any case be 
BOO Sh ee granted, either to the master or the owner, or to any other person 
My Lorp,—In the prosecution of the great object which the | interested in the equipment or lading of a merchant vessel in 
Committce of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have | which any of the particulars specified in the preceding article shall 
in view, namely, the universal abolition of slavery and the slave- be found, even if the tribunal shall not pronounce any condemna- 
trade, by means which are purely of a moral, religious, and | tion in consequence of her detention.” 
pacific nature, thcy felt it to be their solemn duty to oppose the Confocniatily to these two articles of the convention, the cou 
measure of the late government for the reduction in the duties though acquitting the Louisa of slave-trading, and of being fitt 
on foreign sugars, so far as it affected those which were clearly | out for that trade, decided that no compensation could be claimed, 
raised by the labour of slaves, on the ground that they believed | owing to the primi facie evidence furnished by the articles found 
the inevitable tendency of such reduction would be immediately | on board the vessel when captured. The costs of the inquiry are 
to extend the slave-trade, and to aggravate and prolong its un- | to be paid by the proprietors of the Louisa ; and the captain, with 
utterable horrors, while at the same time it would render the con- | the first and second mate, are released by the court from the con- 
dition of slaves already in bondage more grievous and intolerable | finement in which they had been held while the trial was pending. 
than ever. On the same principle, and governed by the same] The substance of this decision, as far as we can understand it 
motives, the committee feel it to be their duty respectfully | (for the pleadings which would throw light on the subject are not 
to approach the present 5 through your lordship P to Le published under the Hamburg censorship), would 
as the president of the board of trade, with their earnest appear to be that no Hamburg vessel will be sentenced as eng 
request that the produce of the tropics raised by free-labour, come | in the slave traffic, or fitted out for the purposes thereof, unless 
from what country it may, may be placed on such a footing in | slaves are actually found on board. And even in that case the 
relation to the productions of the British Colonies, as shall enable , infliction of the extreme punishment of confiscation is scarcely to 
it to come immediately into fair and full competition with the | be looked for, the only law under which it could be inflicted, that 
same. of June, 1841, being far from explicit, and affording ample scope 
In further developing their views, the committee beg permission | fur the quibbling capabilities of any advocate or judge who may 
to suggest to your lordship, whether it would not be greatly to wish to evade it. We do not mean to say that there is a disposi- 
the advantage of the revenue to reduce the present duty on | tion on the part of the Hamburg authorities to screen tlie slave- 
sugars, and other produce, raised in the British possessions in the | trader; but we must declare that it is impossible to discover any 
Ea-t und West Indies. Such a measure, combined with an | clear and resolute determination to put down the disgraceful traffic — 
equalization of the duties on foreign tropical 3 of a | which France and England have openly and honourably combined 
similar kind raised by freemen, the committee believe would have | to suppress. Indeed, we are extremely sorry to be obliged to add, 
the further advantage of greatly increasing the comforts of the | that not afew among the Hamburg merchants are so narrow- 
poor of the land, of leading to a rapid development of the re- minded as to insinuate, nay, openly to declare, that England has a 
sources of the British colonies and plantations abroad, and of | sinister motive in endeavouring to abolish the traffic in slaves, in 
opening new and extensive markets for British manufactures, | order that no other country may enjoy the profits of slave-labour 
whilst it would strike a heavy blow at the atrocious system of which she herself has relinquished. This is either a despicable 
slavery, and consequently, at the slave-trade, wherever it obtains, | slander or a pitiable delusion, and, without condescending to refute 
and would operate, both as an economical and a moral argument, it, we leave it to be disposed of by every candid and generous mi 
in favour of the universal abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. capable of estimating the vast and disinterested sacrifices which 
The committee would still further venture to suggest to your | England has made in this matter so interesting to humanity ; and 
lordship the propricty of removing the remaining restrictions on also the frank and noble emulation which causes France and Great 
West India commerce, so as to enable the planters and merchants i Britain to vie with each other, for the attainment of an object 
of our own free colonics successtully to compete with the foreign | worthy of the efforts of two nations standing at the hea 
growers of sugar by slave-labour in the continental markets, and European civilization. 
so as to admit of the complete equalization of the duties on | 
tropical productions, whether of our own or of other countries, The case of the alleged slaver, the Louisa, to which we yester- 
grown exclusively by free labour. day referred, is not the only circumstance which causes os 
Coupled with a wise and judicious scheme of immigration into to cast suspicious glances at Germany with reference to the slave- 
the emancipated colonies, which, on the one hand, shall throw trade. The decision of the Hamburg tribunal will neither con- 
open the labour market to fair and honourable competition, and | vince the public of the purity of the vessel in question, nor will it 
on the other, shall guard against the abuses which have hitherto satisfy the scruples of law or diplomacy. We, however, pass over 
unhappily isptked the course of colonial experiments in this way, its further consideration to allude to very painful rumours ; we 
and agak h er clusively under the direction of the government, | do not state them as facta, but as allegations which demand ex- 
me ne Witch the committee have ventured to suggest to ' planation and refutation. 
your ny will, they believe, in combination, be part of aj It is then alleged that, within the course of the present summer, 
4 ans for securing tlie liberty of millions now held several ships have been fitted out in German ports, with all the 
z for verminating the slave-trade, for greatly increasing ' apparatus, instruments, and accommodation necessary to a slaving 
We property of this country, and for advancing the cause of expedition; that the mariners engaged for these vessels have been 
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shipped in ignorance of their voyage, or preeise destination; that 
medical men have been employed at very high salaries, under the 
bonds of the strictest secrecy : and that an unusual veil of caution 
has been thrown around every thing belonging to or connected 
with this fleet. It is some months since these alleged circum- 
stances were first in circulation here; the vessels referred to have 
subsequently sailed, as is stated, with a view to colonise an island 
on the western coast of Africa ; but, on a full explanation of all 
the suspicions entertained in reference to them, the admiralty, at 
the instance of Lord Palmerston, a few weeks before the late 
administration left office, despatched, we are informed, orders to 
the British cruisers on that coast to closely watch their proceedings. 
Within the last few days letters have been received from Germany, 
which do not lessen but increase the fears at first si Li by the 
fitting out of these ships, and the latest arrival from Brazil 
brought a reference to their departure from Germany, and a 
recommendation to the Brazilian planters and traders not to lose 
sight of the expedition. 

e have thought it our duty to bring these alleged facts thus 
formally before the public, in order that they may receive either 
confirmation or refutation from those who have the means to do 
either. We have no wish to pre-judge the matter, and await that 
explanation which is due to humanity. 

fore leaving the subject, we hazard a few observations on the 
general subject of the slave-trade. If our sugar colonies are ever 
again to compete with Cuba or Brazil, the slave-trade must first 
be suppressed, and Trinidad, Guiana, the Mauritius, and Ceylon 
fully supplied with labour. Thus far England is obnoxious to 
the charge, so frequently brought against her on the continent, of 
pursuing interested views in her attempts to terminate this foulest 
of human crimes ; but it is a charge in which she may well glory, 
for, in the accomplishment of these so-called selfish efforts, the 
future civilization and prosperity of all Africa is involved. The 
interests of England, ad of deep -wronged Africa, are identical; 
christianity itself urges on their closer association. 

The present position of England with countries whose subjects 
are engaged in the slave-trade cannot be much longer endured. 
Upwards of thirty years ago England abolished the slave-trade ; 
since that period, Europeans have torn from Africa, it is calcu- 
lated, 3,500,000 human beings, one-third of whom have been 
landed in foreign possessions—upwards of 300,000 have been 
destroyed in the passage—and the remainder have been captured 
and liberated, at an expense to this country greatly exceeding 
twenty millions sterling. The slave-trade is, at the expiration of 
thirty years, admitted to be increasing, instead of being dimi- 
nished ; and the productions of Cuba and Brazil have, in conse- 
quence, more than quintupled, while the exports of the tropical 
colonies of this country have been gradually declining. Are we 
then wrong in asserting, that the present position of this country 
relative to the slave-trade is unendurable ? 

The slave-trade is the only subject on which treaties between 
nations are treated as waste paper; and this treatment is, after all, 
at the bottom of the extension of this accursed traffic. At no 
trifling pecuniary cost, by the exertions of the foremost of our 
statesmen, and at great occasional sacrifices of national interests, 
England has procured from Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, treaties 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, the solemn engagements of 
which have been set at nought. The slightest infringement of 
diplomatic stipulations on other matters leads to energetic re- 
monstrances ; if they fail, to the withdrawal of intercourse, to 
war, and to blockades. But on this single point, in which all 
humanity is concerned, and by the continual commission of 
crime in relation to which all humanity is degraded, treaty right 
is worthless, and solemn engagements are only words. But this 
permitted disregard of slave-trading treaties inflicts a deep injury 
on our national honour ; for, to accustom a nation to acts whic 
are dishonourable, or in defiance of its acknowledged rights, is to 
lower at once its institutions, power, and character, and thereby 
to diminish the value of its possessions, and ultimately endanger 
its existence. Every consideration then, of national interest and 

nye oe aumau y and of christianity—imperatively forces on 

ngland the duty of demanding the fulfilment, to the letter, from 
Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, of their slave treatics. 

In such a demand there is nothing unreasonable. Since the 
British legislature abolished the slave-trade so far as the United 
Kingdom was concerned, it has been beyond the power of calumny 
or foreign rivalry to allege that her sugar colonies have increased 
their population at the cost of Africa. An internal colonial 
police gave vitality to the act for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and effectually prevented the importation of slaves. What 
England did it is in the power of Spain and Brazil to ac- 
complish ; both nations could, by the aid of Pate restrain 
and put an end to slave importations and so fulfil their engage- 
ments with this country. 

A knowledge that the means of suppressing their share of the 
desolating slave-trade is so readily at the hands of the Spanish and 
the Brazilian governments, and is so simple in its nature, and so 
efficacious if directed with energy and honesty, and the additional 
ae that the police which England has for so many years 
employed on the African coasts is quite inadequate or ineffica- 
clous—a knowledge of these facts, we assert, augments the obliga- 
tion which this country owes to herself and to mankind, to insist 
on the literal fulfilment of slave-treaties, and to enforce that ful- 
filment, when necessary, by those means which the law of nations 
sanctions. Let England only announce to Brazil and Spain, 
that every slave imported into the empiro or its colony gives to 


her a casus belli, and that, if their governments will not by 
internal means prevent the introduction of slaves, she will by 
external force—that is by means of efficient blockades—and the 
slave-trade will swiftly disappcar from its first position in the 
catalogue of human crimes, and no longer desolate and distract 
unhappy Africa. 

We are no advocates for hostilities between nations. We are 
devoted to the interests of peace; but, while war has so fre- 
quently afflicted mankind for mean ambition or the pride of 
kings,“ we should be neither ashamed or afraid of one war in the 
history of humanity for the sake of civilization and christianity. 
But, in truth, the course we urge is altogether peaceful. There 
can be no war between Great Britain and either Spain or Brazil ; 
the contest is too unequal to be apprehended ; all that is required 
is a little firmness and decision, and a determination not to be 
trifled with, and Spain and Brazil will cease to be partakers in 
the guilt they now encourage. As to Portugal, her refusal to 
accord to Great Britain the stipulations known as the equipment 
clauscs—though somewhat justified by the unprecedented and 
disgraceful conduct of Lord Howard de Walden—deprives her, of 
any leniency in the measures to be adopted by this country for 
the suppression of her share in the horrible trade for the en- 
gagement of her subjects in which she has not the poor excuse of 
the great temptation of a sugar colony, or any rich tropical pos- 
sessions. And for our own parts, we should witness with pleasure 
the sinking of every Portuguese slaver by the thunder of British 
artillery, and the deprivation of the Portuguese crown of all her 
miserable ports and islands on either coast of Africa. 


BRITISH GUIANA :—IMMIGRATION. 


Ir would appear from the following article, which we extract 
from the Gutana Gazette (the official paper of the o ony panat 
the distribution by governor Light of the emigrants lately 
arrived from Sierra Leone, has cåused much discontent among 
certain of the planters, who think themselves injured by havin 

been overlooked by his Excellency. While we certainly fee 
pleased that the executive keeps a watchful eye on the working 
of the new scheme of immigration, we trust it will never be: made 
a pretext for the „ of favouritism, or a means of in- 
creasing the personal and political influence of the governor. We 
are quite satisfied that the East is decidedly preferable to the 
West coast for newly imported Jabourers, until they are ac- 
climated ; and, provided recommendation do not assume the 
character of dictation, and be purely meant (as it ought to be) 
for the general po of the immigrants and the colony, it is not 
only wise, but kind, on the part of the authorities to point out 
to the uninformed stranger, not only the healthiest spots in the 
colony, but where they may obtain the best accommodations, the 
best wages, and the best masters. Let this be done “without 
partiality and without hypocrisy,” and British Guiana may yet 
redeem its character. We merely add, that the abolitionists, as 
well as the government of this country, keep a watchful eye on 
the “ whole business of immigration,” not for the purpose of 
retarding its progress when conducted on right principles and 
for honourable popoe: but to guard it against those bua: to 
which it would infallibly lead, were it left in the hands of the 
present race of planters. We say not this from prejudice—we 
would speak well of them if we could; but we know that the 
greatest enemies of immigration are to be found in the colonies, 
not in England, as facts abundantly testify. 


It would appear that some planters who have not been successful in 
obtaining the services of any of the immigrants now daily arriving in the 
colony, are inclined to cail in question the propriety and justice of the 
advice given to the immigrants, or said to be given to them, by the agent- 

eneral under the directions of the governor. 

The whole object of the appointment of an agent-zeneral is to secure 
the immigrants against imposition, and to see that proper precauticns are 
taken by themselves, and that proper provision is made bv their employers, 
to secure them as far as practicable against the effects of the climate. 

Apart from any considerations of humanity, it is evident that these pre- 
cautions are founded in the most ordinary policy. The immigrants are 
brought here at a heavy expense to the colony; and, if they are placed in 
unhealthy situations, or are unprovided with proper lodgings, and are 
taken sick and die in consequence, not to mention the loss of life, there is 
just so much colonial money thrown away, This is an argument, we 
should imagine, which even those who make no pretensions to sentiment 
might be able to comprebend. 

Again, a great degree of sickness and mortality among the immigrants 
is certain to put a stop to the influx of labourers, not only by discouraging 
those who, otherwise, might be inclined to come, but by provoking the 
interference of the government at home, which, as is well known, watches 
this whole business of immigration with a very jealous eye. 

Now, it is generally agreed that some parts of the colony are much more 
healthy than other parts of it. This is a fact which the immigrants are 
entitled to be informed of. It is also highly desirable that they should 
avail themselves of it, and should pass the period of seasoning in situa- 
tions the most favourable to health. That this arrangement should not be 
very agreeable to the owners of plantations in unhealthy situations, thet 
they should be very unwilling to confess to the fact of unhealthiness, end 
that some among them should be ready to sacrifice the lives of the immi- 
grants, and the money of the colony expended in bringing them hither, for 
the chance of making a few additional hogsheads of sugar, is according to 
the ordinary course of things. 

It is, however, to be hoped that the clamour of these interested parties 
will not deter the governor end the agent-general from a faithful 


discharge of their duties towards the immigrants and colony. We 
have had experience enoug to know that nothing but the most 
watchful attention, and the most strict and unyielding to the 
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rules established for the protection f ile immigrants, can secure us against 
abuses which would cast disgrace upon the colony, and would bring 
the whole scheme of obtaining a supply of labour by immigration to a pre- 
mature und unfortunate ſerminal ion. 

lt is astonishing how differently things appear to the eyes and under- 
standing of parties interested, and to those of indifferent persons. The 
proprietor himself being sole judge in the matter, we will venture to say that 
there are very few estates in the colony which are not most abundantly 
aupplied with first-rate cottages, and possessed of an atmosphere the most 
salubrious. Itis the bounden duty of the governor and ‘lie agent-gene- 
ral to prevent the immigrants being sacrificed to these ballucinations. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN BRITISH INDIA. 
(From the London Journal of Commerce.) 


A urrtts work under the above title, emanating from the Anti-Slavery 
Society, has been laid before us; and, as the subject which it embraces is 
not only one of great interest in itself, but is likely ere long to excite con- 
siderable discussion both within and without tbe walls of parliament, we 
shall take the present opportunity of placing the question before our 
readers as fairly and intelligibly as our materials will enable us. 

Perhaps no question ever came before the public upon wbicb authorities, 
unimpeachable on both sides for integrity of motive, differ so widely. 
Turning, says Mr. Colebroke, from law to practice, we find demestic 
slavery very general (in India) amongst Hindoos and Mussulmans. More 
trusty than hired servants, slaves are almost exclusively employed in the 
interior of the house for attendance on the members of the family, and in 
all the most confidential services. Every opulent person, every one raised 
above the condition of the simplest mediocrity, is provided with household 
slaves ; and from this class chiefly are taken the concubines of Mussulmans 
and Hindoos, in regard to whom it is to be remembered that concubinage 
is not among people of those religions an immoral state, but a relation 
which both law and custom recognise without reprebension.” Others, on 
the contrary, represent slavery in India as surpassing in borrors anything 
that bas been recorded of slavery in the west, degrading the male slave 
literally below the condition of the brute, and debasing the female in a 
manner too gross even for allusion. The work before us is valuable, as 
presenting to us a synopsis of these contradictory accounts extracted from 
parliamentary papers, and enables the eye of the practised reviewer at once 
to detect the circumstances from which such apparently conflicting state- 
ments have originated. In a region so extensive as British India, there 
are a great diversity of tribes, marked by an equal diversity of customs 
and habits ; and nearly every writer quoted, seems to have fallen into the 
common error of inferring the condition of the whole from the condition of 
that particular. portion which has been the subject of his study. Thus Mr, 
Colebroke, in describing slavery in India as sometbing resembling a patri- 
archal form of domestic government, draws a picture of it as he found it 
in Bengal; while his opponents, Messrs, Baber, Greme, Campbell, and 
others, paint it in all the hideous colours with which predial slavery shocks 
the eye of the traveller in Malabar, This is an important point to be 
remembered with a view to legislating on the subject, for, unless we make 
due allowance for it, we may enter into a contest as fruitless and absurd 
as that of the two knights, who tilted at each other to decide whether a 
shield was black or white, because it presented a black surface to one, and 
a white surface to tbe other. 

Notwithstanding, however, the infinite variety of shades of slavery in 
India, there are two conclusions which are not at all effected by the question 
of the degree in which it may exist—namely, that it would be conferring 
a social blessing on our Indian possessions to abolish eaey as soon as 
practicable, of every degree; and that there, as elsewhere, the first effective 
step must be to abolish the slave-trade itself, In India there is both an 
external and internal slave-trade; and the measures for their suppression 
must of conrse be different—the one depending upon the exercise of a 
sweeping admiralty jurisdiction, and the other mainly upon the vigilance 
of an active police. l 

In 1811, the importation of slaves into Bengal, and its immediate depen- 
dencies, was probibited “ for the purpose of traffic ;” but the insertion of 
the words quoted has virtually rendered the regulation a] dead letter. 
When a cargo of slaves were brought into a port, the purpose of bringing 
them there was palpable enough—but the law would not allow it to be 

resumed ; it must be proved ; and the difficulty of doing this, as might 
late been expected, bas been an insuperable one. It is, however, by 
Bombay and Madras that the external slave-trade is chiefly carried on, 
through the agency of Arab traders by the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, who chiefly import children for the gratification of the eastern sen- 
gualists from Abyssinia, Sir Robert Grant, it appears, endeavoured, in 
1836, “ to suppress the inhuman traffic carried on within the limits of the 
coasting trade of our immediate dependents and tributaries, and almost 
under our own eyes ;” but, finding his authority and influence, alike inade- 
quate, he was compelled to abandon all hope of success, and“ leave the 
question to be settled by the government of India.“ The supreme 
government did subsequently take the matter into their consideration, but 
it does not appear that they came to any practical resolution respecting tt. 
Whether the suppression of the slave-trade from the eastern coast of 
Africa presents the same difficulties as that by the middle passage in the 
west, we bave no means of judging; but the Indian government certainly 
do not appear to merit the compliment of having earnestly made the 
attempt. 

The internal slave-trade is chiefly supplied by kidnapping, and by 
parents selling their children to the more opulent, when, from dearth or 
famine, they are unable to support them. Kidnapping is usually practised 
by the Brinjarries (migratory dealers), the Dacoits, and Thugs; and 
the horrid trade of these wretches can, of course, only be suppressed by 
an effective police, or by at once declaring a state of slavery illegal. The 
sale of children by their parents to preserve them from perishing by 
starvation, is a more delicate subject. That the practice must have a 
most demoralizing effect upon the people cannot be doubted ; but, when 
life is at stake, every other consideration gires way. The periodical 
famines which visit India are the root of the evil; and they are an evil of 
such magnitude, that, independent of the secondary evils which flow 
from them, they claim all the consideration which the administrative 
government can bestow apon them, with the view of preventing their. 
recurrence. The power which we bave assumed does not leave us in a 
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position to rest satisfied thet India is no worse than we found her, or that 
she herself is content to remain so. In return for the wealth end influence 
we derive from her, it is our duty to impart to her, not only the comforts 

but the morals of civilization ; and, with respect to the slavery by which 
her social condition is deformed, we cen in no case find an anclog? for not 
endeavouring to extirpate it. If it is as mild as its apologists contend, 
then the easier will be our task; and, if it be as oppressive as the other 
side represent, then the more imperative is our cligation to exert our. 
selves for its abolition. 


THE PROGRESS OF INDIAN COMMERCE. 


The progress of Indian Commerce and industry must naturally be 
watched with much interest in this country, an ially so far as 
relates to the increuse in those products of the soil, or a manufacture, on 


which most mainly depend the improving capacity of consumption for 
British produce and manufactures, It is gratifying therefore to find, that, 
in respect of the production of exchangeable articles, the progress of India 
is not only steady snd prosperous, but really surprising, and all that can 
be wished. The fact of itself is a sufficient assurance that the trade of ~ 
that immense region is as yet but in its cradle. The returns of sugar 


duced and exported exhibit the following satisfactory proportions of in- 
creased exports of sugar to Great Britain :— 
Maunds. 
Year ending 30th of Jan. 1838 ° 0 0 ° e 610,679 
18899. 779,056 
1841k« 177,405 
1814. 113512, 125 
Tbe maund is equal to 82 lbs. The increased production and export be- 


tween the years 1640 and 1841 alone is therefore, in round numbers, at the 
prodigious rate of about 150 per cent. The manufacture and exports of 
rum were as follow, for the same dates : 


Gallons. 
1838 . 5 š ° - 169,804 
1859 ; ; ° : 201,382 
1840 , aS oa ° « 491,603 
1841 i . 1,205,130 


Which shows an almost equal ratio of increase for the last year, as in 


sugar.— London Journal of Commerce. 


SLAVE-MARRIAGES: BRITISH INDIA. 


In two recent numbers of the Reporter we called the attention 
of our readers to the system of Thuggee, in connexion with the 
atrucious system of slavery which is permitted to exist in British 
India. The painful details were drawn from parliamentary pa 


recently published. We now draw from the same source another, 
and, to us, a new incident in Indian slavery, Under the Moham- 
medan law, Mr. Colebrooke informs us, In the event of a female 


slave bearing issue to her master, both she and her offspring are 
entitled to freedom, if he have not legitimate issue ; and under the 
Hindoo law, the same gentleman tells us, though “a female 
slave bearing issue to her master does not acquire om * * 

her issue is free, and ranks with other illegitimace but 
acknowledged offspring of her master.“ In this respect, the Hin- 
doo and Mohammedan law of slavery is superior to the slave codes 
of christian powers generally. But the followers of the Koran 
and the Shasters know how to evade the obligations imposed by 
the laws, when they would benefit the slave, as well as those who, 
inthe southern states of the North American re profess to 
follow the Bible, as the following extract from the report of the 
law commissioners will show:— :- 

There is another evil say, the Commissioners, connected with 1 8 Gg ö 
it exists in Backergunge, Tipperah, Dacca Jelalpore, Mymeasingb, Sylhet, 
Rajsbahye, Purneah, Sarun, and parts of Tirhoot, which we must not omit 
in this enumeration, although we bave no specific remedy to propose for 
its correction—we mean the custom of marrying female slaves to a person 
called a byakara. Marriage to such a person is called punwah ahadee. 

The byakara, who is generally but not always a slave, is the husbend 
of many female slaves, whom he visits in turn, once a month, or once in 
two months, At each of bis marriages he receives a present of four or 
five rupees from the master of the female; and at each visit to any of bis 
wives he receives food and a small gratuity. Whatever he receives is for 
his own use, though he be a slave. 

The object of this arrangement, according to Mr. Mytton, the magistrate 
of Sylhet, is that the slave girl may remain in her master’s house, end 
that all her children may belong to him. The same reason for the arrange- 
ment is assigned by one of our native witnesses, Brijnath Des Vydia; 
be adds what shows still more clearly that it is the master’s interest, when 
he has a female slave and no male slave who is a match for her, to marry 
her to a byakara. When two slaves® belonging to different masters 
intermarry, says this witness, “ if there is no special stipulation, 
owner of the female loses all his rights, and the chil , of course, beloog 
to the owner of the male. He, however, receives no consideration 
giving up these; for, in an affair of marriage, who takes a price 1” Unless, 
therefore, the master of a female slaye marries her to a byakars, or to 8 
slave of his own, he loses ber and her offspring; and, moreover, he caanot, 
without the imputation of meanness, receive money for the property be 
thus parts with. This last circumstance seems also to show, that the 
feeling of the master towards his slave, resembles rather that with which 
he regarda bis children, than tbat with wbich he regards bis borses or 
bullocks. ¢ 


® We must, of course, understand the witness to mean where the male 
slave is not a byakera, Indeed, according to his evidence, the byskers 
is generally a freeman. : : 

+ The only remark we feel it necessary to make on this conclusion of 
the commissioners is, that it is utterly at variance with the premises. The 
feeling with which a Mussulman or Hisdoo bis children is 
different from that with which he regards his slaves. The Hindoor 
his female slave as “soil,” and both Mohammedan and Hindoo speak of 
them in the most contemptuous terms. 


Serr. 22, 1841.] 


Two of the judicial authorities seem, from their answers to the questions 
of the Low Commission, to look upon this kind of marriage in a somewhat, 
different light, and to regard it as a cloak thrown, for the sake of decorum, 
over an intrigue between the master and his female slave. 

Mr. Cheap, judge of Mymensingh, says, in describing this kind of mar- 
risge, [t appears to be confined much to this part of India, and, from 
the pundit’s bewasta, would appenr not to be authorised by the shasters: 
but it bas the sanction of custom, on which, I believe, all Hindoo law 
Officers place almost equal dependence.” He then describes it as the 
marrying of female slaves to a person who makes it his occupation to go 
about, and offer himself as a husband for any slave. This is called a pun- 
wab shadee. The bridegroom receives a few rupees, sometimes only two, 
and s cloth. He stays a night after the ceremony is performed, and then 
departs ; and is generally called upon to visit his wife after she has been 
confined. This nominal marriage (for of its consummation some doubts 
may be entertained) removes any stigma of reflection that might arise 
from a female slave being enceinte. But, as ber being so again would 
without another visit from her avowed husband, lead to suspicion or 
scandal, he is again called in, as I have sbove stated, after her delivery.“ 
He thus continues :—" Of the offspring of such marriazes the putative 
father (who is a freeman) may, I believe, claim every alternate child, but 
it is not often, I believe, that he avails himsalf of this privilege ; for, if be 
did, and bis wives were prolific, he would tind it dithcult to provide for 
his numerous family, and paternal feelings canrot have much to do with 
the matter. He is, in fact, much the same as a Koolin Brahmin, and may 
form as many marriages, with this difference, that the latter confers an 
honour on the family where he makes an espousal; and tbe punwah- 
- battur saves the reputation of a slave who may become pregnant, in the. 
household, perhaps, of that very Koolin's wife's family, or of any other 
wealthy Hindoo.” 

Mr. Stainforth, magistrate of Backergunge, after mentioning other mar- 
riages of slave girls, adds, “ Lastly, they are married to byakaras, pro- 
feasional bridegrooms, who, receiving three or four rupees, marry scores, 
cobabit with them for z short time, and quit them after the fashion of the 
Roolin Brahmins. * * » If the slave becomes pregnant when it 
could not have been by the byskara, he is sought for, aud induced by a 
present to come and cobabit with ber for a short time, to divert suspicion 
of the paternity from resting on the master. If the bynkara cannot be 
found, abortion is resorted to, or the woman is turned out.” It is to be 
observed, however, that Mr. Stainforth says, The profession of a bynkara 
obtains among the Musselmans. the birth of a bastard child in whose house 
is not necessarily discreditable.“ 

The probability seems to be, that the punwuh shadee was invented for 
the purpose of keeping female slaves and their offspring in the ion 0 
their masters; but that, being capable of serving as a cloak to the master's 
licentiousness, it is occasionally put to that use. This view of the subject 
is confirmed by the evidence of Kasbinnb Khan, who says, “Sometimes 
this kind of marriage is intended only as a screen to conceal the intimacy 
of the master with his female slave.” 

We have already stated that we bave no specific measure to propose on 
this subject. ‘The Hindoo law permits unlimited polygamy, and it would 
probably not be prudent to meddle with that institution. But the fact 

slavery aggravates, as in this case, the mischiefs of polygamy,* is an 
additional reaxm why the termination of slavery should be desired, and 
if possible, hastened. 


Thus far the commissioners. Delicacy forbids the further expo- 
sure of this horrid system. We think that our readers will agror 
with us, that iniquities cluster thick round the system of Indian 
slavery ; and that they will feel it to be their solemn duty to 
unite in one great effort more, to relieve their country from the 
guilt and dislionour of sustaining so foul an abomination. 


* The grest honour which Koolin Brabmin confers uyon the families 
with which he intermarries, has given rise to a custom among that class 
analogous to that of the punwah shades, but productive probably of much 
greater evils. 


TEXAS. 


Tue incidental notice of our commercial relations with the Texan 
republic by Sir Robert Peel, in his speech on Friday night last, 
leads us to the conclusion, that the treaty into which General 
Hamilton entered with Lord Palmerston has not been con- 
summated. We trust it has not been, and will not be, while 
Texas continues to hold slaves, and pursues a policy towards the 
aboriginal tribes, and the free people of colour, utterly at variance 
with the commonest dictates of humanity and religion. Not only 
the institution of slavery been actually created under its laws, 
but its perpetuity has been provided for by the same laws. To 
the United States it looks for a constant supply of human victims 
for the slave-markets it has opened. It has legalizcd a slave-trade 
between that country and its own, and (what may not be gene- 
rally known) with France also, if her colonists choose to avail 
themselves of it; for the treaty into which Texas has entered 
with that power grants her the same privileges us those enjoyed 
by the United States, and one of these is the free transit of slaves 
into the republic, and their unrestricted sale when there. We 
have reason to believe that a similar treaty has been made with 
Holland. If it be so, we have little doubt that the Dutch planters 
of Curacoa, Saba, and St. Eustatius, at least many of them, will 
carry their slaves thither for sale or location, unless the goyern- 
ment inte its authority to prevent it. The attention of our 
French and Dutch friends is earnestly desired to this point. 

With respect to the Indians found within the limits of Texas, 
we find it to be the fixed determination of its authorities to extir- 
pate them, Treachery and murder most foul have hitherto cha- 
racterised their proceedings towards them. ‘They hunt and 

roy them like wild beasts, and hesitate no more to kill an 
Indian than to shoot a dog. And with respect to the free people 
of colour, the offspring of whites, whether with negros or Indians, 
a law has been paced: and is now being carried into exccution, 
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for their expulsion from the state or their reduction to slavery. 
This last point leads us to remark on the treatment which the 
emancipated negros of our colonies may expect, should they be 
induced to resort thither, either for business or any other lawful 
mirpose whatever. Will it be endured that the petty state of 
‘exas shall treat with indignity the free subjects of her Majesty 
who may go thither as mariners, merchants, or travellers, because 
they happen to be black or coloured ? Ought not any treaty with 
Texas to be repudiated, which does not contain the most express 
stipulation on the point, that distinction of colour shall make no 
exception in the treatment of British subjects by the Texan 
authorities? We go farther, and sav, that no treaty with that 
republic should ever be sigued, which did not contain a stipula- 
tion that slavery should be wholly abolished. The present 
overnment, we earnestly hope, will not lose sight of these points. 
t is for Great Britain to show, by the consistency of all her acts 
with foreign powers, that no hopes of commercial advantage or 
litical aggrandisement will ever lead lier to compromise the 
iberty and happiness of any part of the human family. 

The news has reached this e that Mexico has rejected 
with indignation the proposal of the Texan envoy for the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Texan republic, though backed 
by all the influence of Great Britain, and by a guarantee that one 
million dollars of the debt owing from that country to this would 
be borne by Texas, in the event of its being done; and it is by no 
means certain that Mexican troops may not once more attempt, by 
force of arms, to regain the territory which has been lost. At the 
present moment, Texas is as bankrupt in its treasury as it is in its 
character. Before the recognition of its independence by this 
country, its dollar notes circulated for the value of ten cents only. 
That circumstance raised their value to fifteen cents ; hut they are 
now, we arc informed, receding to the former amount. We ear- 
nestly caution our countrymen not to be duped by the glowing 
statements of Mr. Kennedy as to the extent and wealth of Texas, 
nor by the diplomatic skill of General Hamilton, nor by the pro- 
mised advantages held out by the Texan land companies estab- 
lished in this country. All will be found hollow and unsubstantial. 
Those who may adventure their property, or risk their persons, in 
speculations which romise such golden returns, will be miserably 

eceived, and rue the day they placed confidence in Texan faith. 
The republic was founded in fraud and violence, and can only be 
sustained by them. 


UNITED STATES: THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


{From tke New York Jouraul of Commerce.] 

It is neither the veto—deeply us we deplore it, and unsound as we believe 
its doctrines—nor yet the loss of the bankrupt law, that presents the most 
important subject for contemplation at the national capital. There is a 
question arising of far higher moment to the interests and durability of this 
Union, to which we would invoke the public attention, and especially that 
of our southern political friends at Washington, ere it be too late. 

It is not permitted us to know precisely what transpires in the executive 
sittings of the senate, until the injunction of secrecy is removed by the 
senate itself. Still, the veil is occasionally lifted in part, so that glimpses 
of what is going on are allowed to be caught. By this means it is no 
longer a secret that opposition bas arisen to the nomination of the Hon. 
Edward Everett, as minister to England; to General James Wilson, as 
surveyor-general of Iowa; and to the Hon. Joel Eastman, of New Hamp- 
sbire, for a local office in that state, on the ground of the abstract opinions 
entertained by those gentlemen, or supposed to be entertained, touching 
the institution of slavery. And in this course, it is reported, the whig 
senators from the slave-holding states have joined the opposition; 30 that, 
by a majority of two, the nomination of Mr. Everett has been Jaid upon the 
table, with a view to its being withdrawn by the president! 

It is not pretended, we believe, tbat these gentlemen are abolitionists, in 
the modern offensive sense of the word. Indeed, Mr. Everett lost bis 
election, a8 governor of Massachusetts, two years ago, because he would 
not subscribe to the dogmas of tbat faction. But, even if they were, that 
fact could form no sound objection to their appointment to the stations to 
which they have been nominated by the president. As American citizens 
of unblemished reputation—of bigh moral and intellectual worth—they 
would, nevertheless, be entitled to all the rights and privileges of citizens ; 
and, so soon as a demonstration is made in the senate of the Union. for their 
disfranchisement on that ground, an issue will be raised which it becomes 
our fellow-citizens from the sluve - liolding states to weigh well, before they 
allow it to be presented. 

The readers of the Commercial have no need of being informed at this 
day that we are not abolitionists, in the sense of tne term that has become 
so deservedly odious; that is to say, we have no idea ourselves of inter- 
fering, or of encouraging others to interfere, with the rights offthe southern 
states, in regard to those peculiar institutions respecting which they are go 
sensitive, and the enjoyment of which is guarunteed them by the constitution. 
Upon this naked question public opinion in the free states is sound—e 
fact of which the south ought long siwce to have been satisfied. 

But let the people of the south, of all parties, pause befure they ask more 
of us, or push us further. Let them nut, because we are ready to support, 
and even defend them in all the rights secured to them by the constitution, 
presume further to require that we shall become the advocates of slavery. 
Let them not require of us to believe in the humanity of slavery, or in its 
advantages as political economists, or in the righteousness of the traffic in 
human flesh —iu the bodies, it not in the souls ot men! 

Let the people of the south—let their senators and representatives in 
congress, bewe, we say, of making such an issue with the north, And 
we now call upon the senators of the free states us one man—we care not 
for party upon this question — at once to tuke ground upon this issue, if 
presented. We cull upon the senators of Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey—to ineet the ques- 
tion, of presenied. in the cuse of Edward Everett: und, should he be re- 
jected upon the ground indicated, by an unhullowed union between the 
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whig senators of the south and the opposition—let the whig senators from 
the north see to it that no foreign minister be appointed who is a slare- 
holder! God forbid that such an issue sbould be presented; but, if forced 
upon us, we trust it will be met as rREEMEN Oucl:t to meet it. 


Extract of a letter from a late member of the assaenusetts legislature 
to Jeseph Sturge, dated Stb month 2¢th, 1841. 

“ The Tyler administration is more against us than Van Buren's. He 
was under slavery influence; Tyler is slavery itself. Edward Everett, 
Jate governor of Massachusetts, and, until within the last three years 
strongly pro-slaverv, has been nominated to : he office of minister to Eng- 
land, but has not been confirmed by the senate, on the ground that he is 
too much of an abolitionist to visit St. James's, Two letters which he 
wrote to abolitionists previously to his election as governor of Massachu- 
setts are brought up against him, Several other nominations have been, 
for the same rezson, laid on the table of the sennte. One instance of the 
all-pervading espionage of the slave power I may mention. The newly 
a and post-master of Philadelphia employed, among his numerous 
clerks and leiter carriers, Joshua Coffin, who, some three vears ago, 
aided in restoring to liberty a free ccioured citizen of New York, who had 
been kidnapped and sold into slavery. The appointment of the post- 
master not being confirmed, he wrote to his friends in congress to inquire 
the reason, and was teld that the delay was occasioned by the fact that 
he had emploved Coffin as one of bis letter carriers! Coffin was imme- 
diately dismissed. and the senate in a few davs confirmed the appoint- 
ment! Js not this a pitiful business? All this confirms me in the opi- 
nion that this cause must be decided at the ballot-box. Mere moral 
Suusion is wasted upon men who wield the declaration of independence in 


one Land, and the slave-wbip in ihe other. 
a 


à + +» (J 


‘© You must pusù the East Indian emancipation. This will show to the 
most sceptical that you are in earnest. Our slavery statesmen are 
watching you with intense interest. Every movement of the Britisb and 
Foreign Anti-slarery Committee is carefully noted, and commented upon. 
I fee! anxious about Cuba and Brazil. Nothing bas given mere apparent 
alarm to the south than the movement in Cuba.” 


e 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have in type another and a most important letter from Mr. Pilking- 
ton, on Slavery in Brazil; but the importunity of more pressing matter 
bas compelled us, verv reluctantly, to defer it till our next. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.), 
at the Society's Office, 27. New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slacery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Sceicty. as above. 
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WE insert at the last moment a Memorial which has this day been 

resented by a deputation of the Anti-slavery Committee to Sir 
Robert Peel. It will be scen that it relates to the deeply impor- 
tant subject of slavery in British India. 


Memorial of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, addressed to the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., Her Majesty's First Lord of the Treasury, Xe. Xe. 


In calling your serious and deliberate attention, Sir Robert, to 
the question of slavery in British India, and to the duty of its 
immediate and cntire abolition, your memorialists need scarcely 
observe, that, in the prosecution of that great object, they are in- 
fluenced by no party ov sectarian feelings, but solely by an earnest 
and sincere desire of relieving a large body of their fellow-men and 
fellow-subjects from the oppression under which they have so 
long groaned, and of establishing, in every part of the vast empire 
of their most gracious Queen, the right of every human being 
to personal liberty, and to the full and complete protection of the 
lws, 

Constituted as the society which they represent is on the most ca- 
tholic principles, and designed as it has been in the . of christian 
philauthropy-—having for its end the universal abolition of slavery 
and the slave-trade—a.:d seeking that end by means which are ex- 
el isively ef a moral, religious, and pacific nature—men of various 
denominations in religion, and of all parties in politics, unite in 
its cordial support; and this fact, Sir, they offer as the proof of 
their sincerity, and the pledge of their ultimate success. 

If, Sir, on the gencral principles of christian duty it is obliga- 
tory on your memorialists, and on all men, to relieve the oppressed 
and to lessen the sum of human misery and degradation, wherever 
their influence may extend, and, as they have opportunity, to ad- 
vance the sacred cause of freedom throughout the world—it is 
still more imperative on them to do so, when these objects are 
more immediately within their reach, and the means of effecting 
them are placed, providentially, at their disposal, 

It is an indisputablet fact, that slavery exists in British India 
to an enormous extent. Various as may have been the causes in 
which it originated, it resolves itself principally into two forms, 
predial and domestic ; the bondage of the Nautch, or dancing 

irls, prostitutes, and attendants on the obscene orgies of the 
Hindoo temples, being the exception, 

With respect to prædial slavery, it exists in all the presidencies ; 
but to the greatest extent, and in its most atrocious form, in the 
western peninsula of India. In all cases the slaves are regarded, not 
as adscripti glebe, but as the absolute property of their masters, 
and can be sold and separated as their caprice may determine, or 


their necessities may require. On the concurrent testimony of 
military men and civil functionaries of high character and stand 
ing in the Enst India Company's service, and of clergymen of 
different religious bodies Jong resident in the east, your me- 
morialists venture to assert their wretchedness and . to 
be complete. The lives of this class of slaves are, for the most 
part, made up of toil, privation, and punishment ; yet it is not so 
much to the incidents of slavery, fearful as they undoubtedly are, 
that vour memorialists would respectfully claim your attention, as 
to the institution itself, which is a violation of the fundamental 
tights of mankind, of the immutable and etcrnal principles of 
justice, and of the benign spirit and precepts of the gospel. It is, 
Sir, es a crime against God that your memorialists denounce it, 
and seek its speedy and complete overthrow. , 

Domestic slavery, daagh less revolting in the case of some 
of its victims than in that of others, cannot be contem- 
plated, even in its mildest form, by your memorialists, but 
with feelings of disgust and detestation. Subjected by the 
law of, slavery to the will of their masters, to resist would 
be fatal to the possession of any privilege which, as favourite 
slaves, they might be allowed to enjoy. In all cases the 
power of the master is complete over the persons of female 
slaves, and the consequence is, that all that is pure in morals 
and holy in religion is outraged ; and that evils are perpetuated at 
which, to use the language of a learned Indian judge,“ humanity 
shudders, and modesty recedes with blushes.” Your memorialists 
would add, that it is their decided conviction, from the evidence 
before them, that the condition of the great bulk of domestic slaves 
is deplorable. The seclusion of the harems and zenanas of Mussel- 
man of rank and Hindoos is, they fear, too frequently the cloak 
of brutal outrage and horrid murders. Evidence is not wanting in 
proof of this. ` 

It is scarcely necessary for your memorialists to touch upon the 
situation of the dancing girls, prostitutes, and female attendants 
on the obscene worship of Hindooism. With but few exceptions, 
the melancholy history and dreadful fate of these wretched 
creatures is too well known to need recital. Those who survive 
the bloom of youth, or are not destroyed when they can no longer 
minister to the gain of their employers, either become the vilest 
of slaves, or punderers to the most debasing appetites of human 
nature. 

The system of slavery in British India sanctions, fosters, en- 
courages, and perpetuates all this misery, degradation, oppression, 
and death. It robs vast multitudes of the Queen’s subjects of 
their personal liberty, of their rights as hushands, wives, and 
children, and of the fruits of their labour and intellect. It reduces 
beings made in the image of God, and endowed with immortality, 
below the level of the brutes that perish, 

To supply the constantly recurring demand for slaves occasioned 
by the continual decrease of the slave population, and by other 
causes, an extensive sldve-trade is carried on. Hordes of kidnappers 
and traffickers in human beings, such as the brinjarries, gosaynes, 
and megpunna thugs, are continually employed in obtainin 
children of both sexes to meet the demand. Not content wit 
these they can buy or steal, it is in evidence that these ferocious 
people murder the parents for the sake of their children, and find 
no difficulty in the cities of India in disposing of the youths 
thus obtained. Your memorialists are aware that the law does not 
justify this state of things, it furnishes, however, the motive, and 
is powerless to put it down. 

he famines which so frequently desolate British India furnish 
another source of supply. Under plea of the necessities of 
parents, the sale of children is permitted and justified ; but your 
memorialists cannot admit on any grounds, pona or mora), the 
sufficiency of the plea, inasmuch as it strikes at the very root 
of human rights, whether personal or civil. Where famines 
are clearly the result of providential visitations, public muni- 
ficence, combined with private benevolence, should be exerted to 
mitigate, where they cannot fully counteract, their desolating 
effects. Where these famines may, however, be traced to defective 
political institutions, oppressive fiscal arrangements, or misgovern- 
ment, your memorialists humbly conceive it is the duty of a wise 
and paternal government to interpose a better order o 1 to 
meet the exigencies of a suffering and oppressed people. Your 
memorialists cannot contemplate without horror the sale of mul- 
titudes of innocent young children annually, within the limits of 
the British empire, to perpetual slavcry ; and they strongly feel 
that the permission of aiich a practice is not only calculated to 
relax the bonds of parental and filial love, and to induce the most 
wretched and deplorable habits among the people, but, to reflect 
indelible disgrace on the authorities who give it their sanction, 
and the country that will allow it to bedone. 

Another source of supply is the African slave-trade. Through 
the Portuguese settlements of Goa, Diu, and Damaon, and 
through some of the native states on the borders of the Persian 
Gulf, native Africans are surreptitiously, yet continually introduced 
into the British territories, and are in great demand, particularly 
emasculated Abyssinians, who fetch a high price in the market. 
Nor is the supreme seat of Indian government itself, Calcutta, 
free from the illicit and detestable traffic; and your memorialists 


believe it never will be, while the system of slavery is permitted 
to exist. 

Your memorialists do not feel it to be necessary to dwell on the 
various schemes which have been propound during the last 


fifty years, for ameliorating the condition of slaves and mitigating 


the state of slavery in British India (all of which, however, have 
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either been neglected, or have signally failed in accomplishing 
their object) ; simply because they are convinced, not only that 
there is no reasonable hope of the abolition of the slave-trade but 
by the extinction of slavery, but that slavery itself is an evil not 
‘to be mitigated, but destroyed. To its utter extirpation through- 
out the whole of the British dominions they stand solemnly 
pledged i hor can they swerve from their purpose, nor relax 
rom their efforts, until the great work is accomplished. 
This is the case which your memorialists venture, Sir Robert, 
repeu y to lay before you. 
t is but the brief and imperfect outline of a mighty subject. 
In conclusion, they would earnestly implore you, as the head of her 
va bob overnment, to bring forward a measure for the complete 
abolition of slavery, in whatever form it may exist, throughout 
all the territories and dependencies of the British crown ; and to 
declare that, henceforth, the whole of the British empire shall be, 
not only theoretically but practically, as sacred to freedom as 
Great Britain itself. To you, Sir, is committed, in great measure, 
the destiny for weal or woe of millions in ritish India, who 
have long been the victims of a ruthless despotism. You, Sir, 
can break their chains, and cause them, and their posterity after 
them, to bless you as their deliverer. And, by performing this 
great act of justice, you will not only advance the honour of your 
country, perfect in the East the great work of emancipation 
ready consummated in the West Indies, and accelerate the pro- 
of civilization and religion ; but you will obtain for vourself 
the grateful homage of mankind, and the blessing of Him who 
commands us to “ seek judgment and relieve the oppressed.” 
Signed by order of the Committee, 
Tuomas CLARKSON, 


London, September, 
Wira. ALLEN, Chairman. 


10th, 1841. 


WE direct attention to the petition of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to the House of Lords, which 
appears in another column. It was presented on Monday evening 
last, by Lord Brougham, amidst tokens of the deepest attention from 
his noble auditors, and is adapted to produce a powerful effect, both 
on that right honourable house, and on the country. The alle- 
tions it contains are sufficiently startling ; but much more so 
is the fact that the committee feel themselves warranted in so 
solemnly making them in the face of the world, and in chal- 
Jenging an inquiry which should have the effect of throwing on 
themselves the burden of proof. A similar petition was presented 
a few evenings before to the house of commons by Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, distinguished, however, by the insertion of a phrase 
which goes to impute a partticipation in the slave-trade to some 
of the members of that honourable house themselves. The 
mettle of the present parliament, and of sundry English gentle- 
men and ladies too, will certainly be tried by this petition. 
We subjoin the account of the proceedings in the House of Lords 
upon the presentation of it ` 


Lord Brovenam said, that he had to present a petition of great impor- 
tance on a subject in which that bouse had taken very great interest. The 
petition was from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, end was 
signed by the chairman on bebalf of the committee of that society, on 
the subject of the slave-trade. It called the attention of the house to 
the lamentable fact tbat British subjects were extensively engaged in, 
and promoted, the traffic in slaves. He (Lord Brougham) bad hoped 
that British subjects had long since retired from all participation in that 
trade; but the facts which he bad to state would sbow that British 
capital and British skill were still engaged in, and seeking profit from, that 
infernal traffic. Various mining companies were formed in this country, 
which carried on their operations in Brazil and in Cuba, working their 
mines by newly imported slaves from Africa, who were illicitly purchased 
by the agents of these companies, although such agents well knew tbat 
the importation of the slaves into tbese countries was illegal, contra- 
band, and piratical. Tbe law, as applied to British subjects who engaged 
in the slave-tradeJwas somewhat different to that which applied to foreign- 
ers belonging to countries in which slavery existed. What might be 
lawful to a foreigner as to the purchasing a newly-imported slave in 
bis own country was one question; but, if de procured or introduced such 
slave in a British colony, it would be felony. It might be perfectly 
law ful for a foreigner to possess such a slave in his own country, but 
if a British subject so participated in the slave-trade, that was to sav, 
by the purchase of a newly imported slave in those foreign countries 
Where it was not illegal, such British subject was liable to be seized and 
tried in this country, and convicted for engaging ia the slave-trade. Three 
years ago he would bsve been punished with death, but now he would be 
jable only to transportation for life, whether such trade in the country in 
which the act was done were legal or illegal. In the case referred tu by 
the petitionera the only question would be, whetber the purchase of slaves 
newly imported was an act of slave-trading. The petition also stated 
that officers in the army and navy, and otber public functionaries, 
had accepted employment from these mining companies, and bad been en- 
gaged in making purchases of newly imported slaves in those countries as 
agents ofthese companies. It appeared, also, that large bank ing companies 
àu thig country hed established branches in countries where the slave trade 
was still carried on, and that ney lent money, wbich it was believed was 
employed in that trade. As far as regarded the establisbment of such 
banks, he did not believe that there was anything illegal in the roceeding. 
The petitioners also stated that goods were extensively e in 

country which were called coast goods, and it was known that they 
were employed only in the slave trade. He would not say that the mere 
E of goods, out and out, although knowing the illegal use for which 
B J. were destined, was a felony; but if, as was stated in the petition, 
i ritish pai bejn in tbe Brazils and Cuba sold such goods, not out and out, 
ut on condition of a price to be paid proportionate to tbe profits of a slave 


adventure, then such person was guilty of felony. Itperbaps could 
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not be brought home to houses in this country, but be thought tbat inquiry 
should be made into the subject. Ifthe practice could be brought home to 
any parties, he contencéd tuat for those acts they could be seized in this 
country, and tried as felons. ‘he petitioners also stated that it was noto- 
rious that fetters and shackles were made in this country, and were part of 
the exports of our manufactures sent to Brazil and Cuba, to be employed 
in the slave trade. The petitioners also deeply regretted that British sub- 
jects had bought estates in the Brazils which were worked by rewly-im- 
ported slaves. The petitioners also stated that vessels were built in this 
country for the purpose of being employed in the sluve-trade. Vessels 
built for this trade could easily be distinguished, from the peculiar manner 
in which the decks were built, and from the other interior fittings. He bad 
himself reason to believe that a vessel had been built in one of the best 
harbours of this country for this trade; it was afterwards sent to anc- 
ther place to buve its interior fittings put up, and, having procured simu'ated 
papers, it sailed to the Havana, from whence it was to be despatched to 
the coast of Africa for a cargo of slaves. The petitioners prayed the bouse 
to extend the provisions of the 5th George IV., called the Slave Trade 
Consolidation Act of 1824, so as to prohibit all British subjects from beld- 
ing slaves under any pretence whatever; and they also prayed that their 
lordships would appoint a committee to inquire into the subject. The lat- 
ter object he would support. Before sitting down be begged to ask bis 
noble friend, the President of the Board of Trade, whether there would be 
any objection to lay on the table of the house the report of Dr. Madden, 
who had been sent to Africa ona mission of inquiry on this subject? 

The Earl of Rirox had not beard anything relating to the subject. The 

report alluded to would most likely be made to the Secretary of State, and 
not to the department over which he had the honour to preside. He would, 
however, make inquiries into the subject, and would communicate the re- 
sult to his noble and learned friend. As to ihe omy ns on the slave-trade 
in the manner described by his noble íriend, he could only say that he bad 
never before heard the statements Contained in the petition, of British sub- 
jects disgracing themselves and the country by engaging in the slave-trade, 
and he trusted most sincerely that thex were untrue. 
Orr readers know that the subject of slavery in British India 
has occupied the constant and most earnest attention of the 
Committee of the Anti-slavery Society. Deeply have they 
deplored the obstacles which have from time to time arisen to 
the adoption of vigorous practical measures, But they hope 
the period has now come for them. At a special meeting of 
the committee, on the 17th instant, a series of resolutions were 
adopted, by which it will be scen, that, in consequence 
of Dr. Lushington’s regretted absence from parliament, the 
introduction of the subject to the House of Commons, 
is placed in the hands of Sir Eardley Wilmot. The honourable 
baronet has already shewn himself worthy of the confidence thus 
reposed in him, and we have no doubt but he will still more 
amply justify it by his future exertions, The committee make 
an earnest appeal for po to the friends of abolition, not only 
in this country, but in the emancipated colonies, and in British 
Inp1a. To the last item we are desirous of giving especial 
emphasis. There must be—there are—many friends o abolition 
in India. Wherever ey are, however obscure, however dis- 
persed, let their voices be heard in prompt and earnest application 
to the authorities every where, but above all to the British 
parliament, that this sin and mischief may cease. English aboli- 
tionists want and deserve this help. The influences against 
which they struggle are mighty; and all the co-opcration 
that can be afforded them wilf not be too much to give effeet 
to their endeavours. The following are the resolutions, 

“That, whilst this committee decply lament that causes should 
have existed during the last session of parliament, to prevent the 
subject of slavery in British India from being brought under the 
serious and deliberate attention of the House of Commons; and 
whilst they greatly regret the loss of the invaluable assistance of 
the Right Honors le Dr. Lushington, in the advocacy of the anti- 
slavery cause in that house; they gladly awail themselves of the 
aid of Sir Eardley Wilmot, bart., to give notice of a moticn there- 
on, to be bronght under the attention of the legislature at the 
earliest possible period. 

“ That, believing slavery, however modified or sanctioned, 
to he a crime against God, and therefore an evil not to be miti- 
gated, but destroyed, the committee would respectfully urge 
upon Sir Eardley Wilmot the necessity of framing his motion so 
as to secure its immediate and entire abolition, as most in accord- 
ance with christian duty, in harmony with the great work of 
emancipation accomplished in the West Indies, and in unison with 
the laws and institutions of Great Britain; and so as to secure to 
every human being resorting to any part of the territories, depen- 
dencies, and ssions under her sway, the unquestionable right 
of personal liberty, and the complete protection of the laws. 

“ That the committee, deeply feeling the magnitude and character 
of the evil to be destroyed, and the mighty influence its abolition 
must have in hastening the overthrow of slavery and the slave- 
trade wherever they exist, earnestly entreat the friends of the 
anti-slavery cause throughout the United Kingdom, the emanci- 
pei colonies, and British India, to sustain the efforts of the 

ommittee by petitions to both houses of parliament, and by 
memorials and addresses to the constituted authorities, secking its 
immediate, unqualified, and unconditional overthrow. 
(Signed) „G. W. ALEXANDER, Chairman. 


AccorDixe to the announcement made in our last, a special 
meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society was held on the 15th instant, to consider of the 
period of holding the next General Anti-slavery Convention. The 
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following circular lias subsequently been issued, the -copiousness 
of which precludes the necessity of further remark. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London, 
September 17th, 1841. 

Sin, — One of the last acts of the General Anti-slavery Convention, beld in 
London in 1840, was to devolve on the committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society the important duty of summoning, at some future 
period, another assemblage of the friends of humanity, to aid in pro- 
moting, by their united counsels and efforts, the universal abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade. In accepting the charge confided to them 
by that large and enlightened body of philanthropists, the committee have 
felt the weight of responsibility connected with it, and bave been anxious 
to meet it in a spirit becoming the magnitude of the iaterests involved, 
and the difficulties to be overcome. 

In reviewing tbe period which has elapsed since the holding of the late 
Convention, the committee have felt great cause for thankfulness that 
its labours have already produced the most gratifying effects in different 
parts of the world, and give promise of yet greater good to come; 
and they are greatly encouraged by tbe almost unanimous concurrence of 
opinion‘of those who participated in ite proceedings, on both sides of the 
Atlantie, to call another convention at no very distant period of time. 

The committee deem it necessary, for the information of their friends 
generally, to state, that their attention was called some months since 
to the resolution of the late Convention, which left it“ to the discretion 
of the committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to decide, 
after consulting with the friends of the cause of abolition, tbe time and 
place of holding the next convention ;” and at the same time it was sug- 
seas that it be beld in London, at some suitable period in the year 1842. 

his was the recommendation of several leading abolitionists of this coun- 
try, and was seconded by the decision of many of the leading anti-slavery 
friends in the United States. After two or three preliminary meetings for 
the consideration of the question, a circular was issued on the 11th of June 
last, and several friends, representing anti-slavery societies in the country, 
met on the 22nd of the same month, when, after a very serious and deli- 
berate consideration of tbe correspondence with which the committee had 
been favoured on the subject. and the interchange of opinion upon it, 
it was resolved :—‘ That, the proposal for holding another conference in 
London in 1812 having been deliberately and harmoniously discussed 
in its various bearings, it was deemed expedient that its further consi- 
deration be postponed to a future meeting ;” and a further correspondence 
with the friends of the cause in the United States was recommended. 

In compliance with this decision, the committee communicated with their 
devoted friend Joseph Sturge, then in the United States, and with the 
executive committee of the Americon and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, on 
the subject. ‘The result is, that the final decision of the period of holding 
the convention was left in their hands. 

The next step of the committee was to issue the cireular letter dated the 

ist of September; when they were again fuvoured, on the 1 Sth inst., with 
the presence and counsels of many friends from the country, and with a 
considerable correspondence in reply thereto. At this meeting the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted, to which they would respectfully call the 
serious attention of their friends in all parts of the world: —“ That, the 
committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society and the friends 
of the anti-slavery cause present having taken into their consideration 
the proposition of holding another anti-slavery convention in London, 
it be called for June, 1843, unless special reascns may be found to exist 
for bolding it at an earlier period; and that notice of the same be given to 
the public immediately.” 
It now remains only for the committee to say to their friends, that due 
Notice will be given to them as to the urrangements that may be made for 
holding the convention, In the meantime they would remind them, 
that upwards of six millions of their fellow-crentures are beld in the new 
world, by pee christian powers, in the most abject slavery, whilst, 
in Africa and the East, millions more sigh “ by reason of the bond- 
age in which they are beld; that, to supply the slave-markets of the 
world, Africa alone is robbed of one thousand of ber children daily, who 
suffer an iutensity of misery piel ages in the history of human suffering 
aod crime. Of these two-thirds perisb in their original capture, their 
transit to the const, and their removal to the distant slave-marts ; and the 
remainder, with their posterity after them, are doomed to perpetual slavery 
in foreign lands. At this moment it is estimated that twenty thousand of 
these victims of a merciless cupidity are confined in the holds of slave- 
ships on the bosom of the Atlantic, subject to the unutterable horrors of 
the middle passage. 

Let christian philanthropists contemplate tbese appalling facts, and in 
them behold, not only their own nature outraged and degraded, but the 
common Father of mankind dishonoured and defied; and, uniting their 
counsels, their prayers, and their efforts, accelerate the glorivus period 
when oppression shall cease throughout the earth, and the benign spirit 
of cbristianity shall link the whole human family in a boly brotherhood of 
peace and love. I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

J. H. Trepcorp, Secretary. 

Wr briefly adverted in our last to the Second Annual Report of 
the British and Forcign Anti-slavery Socicty, which has just 
issued from the press ; but we must be perinitted further to draw 
the attention of all friends of the cause to this important document. 
It contains, not merely the Report, as read at the public meeting 
at Excter Hall, but, in an appendix, a great mass and variety of 
interesting and important matter. e do not know that we 
can set this forth better than by placing before our readers the 
following enumeration of the contents. 


No. I.— On Christian Fellowship. Resolutions of Convention, the 
Wesleyan conference, Congreyational Union, Baptist Union, Northern 
Association, Irish Southern Baptist Association, list of chuches who have 
forwarded resolutions, 

No. II — Address to the,Heads of Governments. ’ Report of deputation, 
replies to addresses. 

No. 1II.— On the suspension of the reports of the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates in Jamaica, Resolutions of committee, letter to Lord Jobn Rus- 
sell, rejily, resolutions at an adjourned meeting. 

No. Iv. - Emigration. Declaration of committee, bandbill. 
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No. V.—Exportation of Coolies to Mauritius. Deputation and memorial 
to Lord John Russell, petition to the House of Commons, result. 

No. VI.—On British functionaries holding slaves. Memorial of Con- 
vention, letter of Thomas Clarkson, reply of Lord Palmerston. 

No. Vil.—Texas. Deputation and memorial to Lord Palmerston, 
letter and resolutions of committee, reply, bandbill. 

No. VIII.—On the proposed scheme of emigration from Sierra Leone. 
Letter to Lord Jobn Russell, replys government instructions, alleged 
purchase of slaves for soldiers hy French government, ditto by the Dutch 
government. 

No. 1X.—Case of the Amistad. Letter to Lord Palmerston, his Lord- 
ship's instructions to resident ministers in Spain and America, correspond- 
ence between Mr. Fox and Mr. Forsyth, release of ives. 

No. X.—On the condition of the Coloured Population of Upper 
Canada, &c. &c. Letter to Lord Palmerston, British negros in foreign 
slave colonies, on the condition of Africans released from captured 
slavers, emancipedos, libertados. 

No. XI.—On the occupation of Crab Island. Letter to Lord Palmer- 
ston, reply, note on the same. 

No. XII.— Places visited by Deputation. 

No. XIII.—0n the state of the laws, and the administration of justice 
in the colonies. Memorial to Lord John Russell. 

No. XIV. — On the reduction of the Sugar Duties. Memorial to Lord 
Melbourne, resolutions of committee, petition tothe House of Commons, 
explanatory statement, petition in favour of free produce, petition on the 
equalization of the East and West [ndia rum duues. 

No. X V.—On British officers acting as agents to slave-holding Mining 
companies. Memorial to Lord Palmerston, reply. 

No. XVJ.—Deputations. France: resolutions of committee, inter- 
view with the King of tbe French, address, statistics of the slave 
colonies of France. HolLaN D: Mr. Westmaas s address to the King on 
Surinam, statistics of slave colonies of Holland. Sraix: report of pro- 
ceedings in tbat country. 

No. XVII.—Slave-trade. Sranisn cotonres—Havana, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, slave population of Cuba and Porto Rico, experts. Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro, slave population of Brazil, exports. 

No. XVI1I.—United States. Address to the President, population of 
the United States, the inter-state slave-trade. 

No. X1X.—Addresses. Sir Lionel Smith, Sir John Jeremie, R. R. 
Madden, Esg., M. D., Sir William Colebrooke. 

No. XX. — Brazilian Mines, statistics. 

No. XXI.— Slave population under nominally Christian governme nts 
North Americe, South America, West Iudies, Africa, Asia, British India, 
resolution of committee. 

No. XXII.— Extent of the Slave-trade. Christian, Mohammedan, 
African slave-trade since 1808, Sierra Leone. 

No. XXI1].—The extent of the Sugar and Coffee trade throughout the 
world. ' 


Than such a record of highly important facts and corres- 
pondence scarcely anything can be more valuable, either for 
preservation as a reference, or for immediate utility by circula- 
tion. We trust our friends will be alive to this subject, and will 
promote the widest possible diffusion of this document, either b 
purchase at the small price affixed to it, or, where needful, 
gratuitously. 

We extract the following passage from the Morning Advertizer of 
the 10th instant: — 

The question of slavery is likely ere long to be again brought before 
the public in rather a novel light, certain merchants abroad baving eon · 
sidered themselves aggrieved by charges implying their participation in 
the odious traffic, and having sccemjingly instituted, as we are informed, 
legal . against the public organ of the 5 It 
would be indiscreet, perhaps, in us, pending such a state of things, to ape - 
culate upon the various bearings of the case, especially as it is said that, 
Society, with their known energy and activity, bave sent out a legal com- 
missioner of considerable talent to sift the matter thoroughly. If the 
charges should prove unfounded, we have no doubt the Society will be 
perfectly ready to make the amende honorable ; for we know of no accusa- 
tion which in this age, of pbilentbropy and enlightenment, can prove more 
galling to the right feeling mind, than that of a perticipation in the scoursed 
trade in human blood. It is, in fact, the “ damaged spot,” which nothing 
can wipe out. On the other hand, therefore, and by parity of reasoning, 
supposing the Society substantiate their charges, the finger of scorn and 
the voice of execration will justly be raised against the delinquent parties; 
nor will, indeed, we trust, the moral punisbment be all. The late Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs has always manifested praise-worthy vigilance in the 
repression of the slave-trade, and we have every reason io believe that bis 
lordship forwarded such particular and strict injunctions to her Majesty's 
cruisers on the African stations, shortly before his seceasion from office, 
and in reference more especially to the very case we are 1 to, as, if 
successfully acted upon, will throw an importent light upon it ; for since it 
is a question for all ages, and all people, we can hardly suppose the present 
government will relax in the humane endeavour to set it at rest. There 
is another point, however, on which we feel disposed to bring to task the 
Anti-slavery Reporter, and which our readers will beat understand dy the 
1 extract from yesterday's publication of the Society, in which it 
in stated. 

% We have ruceired information of the most painful—we might ssy 
appalling—character, respecting the participation of British merchants of 
the highest respectability in the atrocious traffic in the persons of men 
which desolates the coast of Africa. At the present moment we are not 
at liberty to make public what we know, bat the details cannot long be 
concealed.” 

Thia ia a startling announcement ; and, although we acquit our contem- 
porary of any design to calumniate, we cannot suppose that the maiter 
will be permitted to drop bere. The high character of the British mer- 
chant generally entitles him to fair play. A clear stage, as (he saying 
goes, and no favour.” If tbere are members of our trading community 
who have so far tampered with their pecuniary standing—for respectability 
they certainly can have no claim to—as to be guilty of acts, the details of 
which alone are styled appalling, we see no reason in justice or policy why 
they should, for one moment be screened, to the prejudice of the body at 
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large. The Society may possibly be deficient in its proofs ; but then it had 
been wiser to have abstained, for a time at least, from any mention of the 
circumstances, for we know that the paragraph in question bas exciied 
attention in the city, if not some degree of pain. 


On the first subject touched in this extract, our friends will for 
the present content themselves with the information which our 
contempo has provided fur them. With respect however, 
to the Sf fitted. out in Denmark by Don Jose Santos (the 
foreign merchant referred to) we find in the city article of the 
Times of the Gth instant a e which throws considerable light 
on their character and destination, and a light the more valuable 
because is comes from an independent and impartial source. 


A letter from Hamburg has appeared in one of the Rio papers, in- 
forming the readcrs that a Portuguese house in the former city was 
entering into a new speculation, A convoy of yessels was to start from 
Hamburg to various Portuguese ports on the African coast, completely 
laden with Manchester and German goods, fitted for those African mar- 
kets where they were to be distributed, The Brazilian“ planters and 
traders” were told not to lose sight of the expedition. The letter con- 
veying this intelligence to the Brazilian“ planters and traders,” is dated 
the 17th of March, and it is a clear hint to the Brazilians to expect a new 
supply of slaves, since, in anv other commodity but human flesh, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how a return for the manufactured articles could be 
be made. If it is not too late, the hint may be serviceable, not only to 
the Brazilian planter, but also to the British cruizer. 

As to the extract from our last paper, we are truly happy that 
it has excited attention in the city, and we should not be sorry 
that it had given pain, provided it were to the guilty parties. The 
Advertizer does us no more than justice in acquitting us of a design 
to calumniate ; but it is far from the mark in su posing that the 
Anti-slavery Society may be deficient in its proofs. Nor is it b 
any means the intention of the committee that the matter shall 
drop where it is. A reference to the petition within these few 
days presented to parliament (a copy of which appears in our first 

e) will shew that they have made the same allegation in the 
‘of the country, and in a manner which renders it impossible 
for them to recede. If parliament will only grant the uin 
prayed for, proofs of which no use can be made by us now will 
e readily brought forward. 
Since our last a strong sensation has been produced in this country 
by the decision of the Tribunal of Commerce at Hamburg, in the 
trial of the Louisa, captain Boye. We are enabled, by the kind- 
ness of a valued correspondent (whose communication was just 
in type for our last paper, but was most reluctantly deferred 
through press of matter) to present a copious abstract of the 

leadings in this important casc, which will be read with great 
interest. The result, which has been looked for with much 
anxiety, is well stated in the following extract of a letter from a 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

You have seen the acquittal of the captain of the Louisa, in the Ham- 
burg papers. The acquittal is grounded upon the fact of the ship’s not 
being openly fitted out for the slave-trade, while the costs are adjudged 

ainst the vessel, on account of the suspicious nature of the coppers and 
planks, as well as becauso the captain had notoriously burned two letters, 
aod thrown others, with the papers, overboard. It appears that the vessel 
could nut have been confiscated, even if the captain had been found guilty, 
from an omission of such a stipulation in the convention, or in the laws 
issued in consequence of its conclusion at home. ‘The treaty would, 
therefore, seem to require a speedy revision, as it must either be lame on 
more points than one, or the justice administered in a German court must 
halt considerably. 

In another column will be found two articles on this sul ject 
which have appeared in the Morning Herald, from the warlike 
tone of which, how ever: we altogether dissent. We shall only say 
at present that the decision of the Tribunal of Commerce is far 
from proving the innocence of the Louisa. In our minds tliere is 
no doubt of her guilt ; nor do we think that, even in a court of 
mixed commission, she would have cscaped condemnation. If 
indeed our treaty with Hamburg for the suppression of the slave- 
trade be as deficient as now appears, the sooner the defect is 
rectified the better; more papeciall r as the example of the Louisa 

already been followed by one other vessel, and is likely to be 
followed by many more. 


We have copied an article from the London Journal of Commerce, 
as another proof that the question of slavery in British India is 
ann to attract the attention of the press, both metropolitan 
and provincial. Our contemporary will allow us to correct one 
or two errors into which jhe has fallen, from the perusal of the 
conflicting statements of the different individuals who have 
treated of the subject of slavery in our East India possessions. 
If it be true that prædial, slavery assumes its most atrocious form 
in the western peninsula of India, where it exists to the greatest 
extent, it is no less true that some of the most brutal cases in the 
treatment of slaves, both prædiul and domestic, are to be found in 
the records of the Bengal presidency. Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
passage quoted by our contemporary, referred exclusively to the 
condition of domestic slaves ; and, had it been given at length, it 
would have been scen that the writer was not insensible “ to the 
miseries incident to the most degraded condition in human society,” 
nor the advocate for its continuance. Though he considercd 
domestic slavery among IIindoos and Mussulmans to be in 
general mild, he obscrves, “ I should, however, demonstrate only 
an ill uaintance with human character, if I affirmed this to 
prevail universally, without any exception. I cannot doubt, he 
aa “that bad temper and disposition sometimes constitute a 

„ Severe, and crucl master; nor have I been without occasion 
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of being convinced that sueli characters are to be found amongst 


the owners of slaves.” The fact is, that little can be known of 
the management of domestic slaves, secluded as they are within 
the precincts of harems and zenanas. It is only when they con- 
trive to escape from their tormentors, or when their murder is 
accidentally brought to light, that the “ gentleness and indulgence” 
of their treatment become known to the authorities, Mr. Camp- 
bell, who was fur some time superintendent of the police at 
Madras, says, that domestic slaves “ are too often treated with 
caprice, and frequently punished with much cruelty * and he 
observes that the complaints made to him gave him “ an insight 
into transactions committed in the recesses of the female apart- 
ments, which left a strong impression on his mind “ot the 
cruelty and wanton barbarity with which this class of female 
slaves is subject to be treated: indeed,” he adds, little doubt 
can be entertained that the seclusion of female slaves in the harems 
of Museelmans of rank too often precludes complaint, prevents 
redress, and cloaks crimes at which Europeans would shud- 
der.“ The law of slavery, both Hindoo and Mohammedan, 
gives the owners of female slaves such unlimited power over their 
persons, that it would amount to a miracle if they were gene- 
rally well treated. We have no faith in the mildness of Indian 
slavery, not because we have any disposition to cxaggerate its 
evils; but because slavery, wherever it cxists, gives full play to 
the worst passions and basest appctites of human nature—passions 
and appetites which it requires, even in a community and country 
like our own, all the restraints of law and all the influence of 
religion to curb and subdue. 

Whilst our contemporary unites with us in condemnation 
of tlic slave-trade as deserving the strongest reprobation, we 
are sorry to perceive that he docs not agree with us in con- 
demning the sale of children by their parents, during the 
famines which so frequently devastate certain provinces of 
British India; at least he says “that this is a more dclicate 
subject.“ We think, however, that, were he to inquire into 
the subject, he would find that the argument drawn from the 
prevalence of famine for the continuance of slavery, as a kind of 
“refuge for the destitute” would afford no support to that atrocious 
institution. Too frequently is the necessity of parents made the 
pa for the sale of children, and a pretext for the most in- 
1uman and revolting practices. Where these famines are the 
result of providential visitations, the hand of public munifi- 
cence joined with that of private benevolence, should be 
stretched forth to mitigate them ; but where they are clearly to 
be traced to the folly ur wickedness of men, a wise government 
should interpose for the deliverance of a suffering and oppressed 
people. In a country like India, rich in the extent and fertility 
of its soil, and with a paternal government to dircet its affairs, an 
almost boundless prosperity should mark the career of its pcople, 
and be productive of the happiest results to the country to 
whose sway it has been subjected. 

One word more, on the means which our contemporary suggests 
for mitigating, if not removing, the evils complained of. The 
slave-trade both external and internal, he thinks may be sup- 
1 by“ a sweeping admiralty jurisdiction,” and “ the vigi- 
ance of an active police.“ Never can that gigantic evil be put 
down by such means. While the market exists it will not want 
its victims; tliat is quite clear from the evidence already laid before 
parliament. You must adopt the other alternative towh/ch he 
refers; you must at once declare slavery itself to be illegal. This 
is the true and the only efficient mode of dealing with the evil. 
Long enough have we tried our experiments upon it, and it has 
grown under our hands, until its magnitude has become appalling, 
and its character unendurable. Ought we not now to destroy it 
root and branch! We cordially unite with our contemporary in 
the ponents embodied in the concluding paragraph of his able 
article. 


Tue anti-slavery question in the United States has assumed a 
very interesting and most promising aspect, on occasion of the 
nomination of Mr, Everett as ambassador to England. Although 
(as is stated) not an abolitionist, Mr. Everett is not a slave-holder; 
and he certainly holds opinions nuch too near abolitionism to be 
agreeable to southern gentlemen. On this ground opposition has 
been raised in the senate to his appointment; and, by this 
measure, the entis north has been aroused to indignant resolution. 
An extract which we have made from the New York Journal of 
Commerce will show the feeling which has been generated, and 
the course it is likely to take. It is understood to be the inten- 
tion of the northern states, that, if Mr. Everett be thrown aside 
as ambassador to England, he shall be proposed for vice-president 
of the United States at the next election; and there can be no 
doubt that the feeling, under which this will be done will secure 
its accomplishment. This bitter realization of their fetters b 
tlie northern states, and their awakening to a determined struggle 
with the slave-power which has so long ruled the Union, argue 
well for the anti-slavery cause. 


EP 


Tux Exit, a vessel which sailed from Rio on the 15th of July, 
carried to the United States reports which are thus condensed in 
the New York papers. 

The discussions in the legislative body of Brazil appear to be marked 
with great good sense and much decorum. We were somewhat astonished 
to find the minister for foreign affairs, in the chamber of deputies, avow 
that the determination of the government was that the clandestine intro- 
duction of slaves should cease, that the laws against the slave-trade should 
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de strictly enforced, and the treaties with foreign nations on th's point be 
carried into execution, The policy of the government would be, he said, 
to encourage the emigration of white labourers, and the Brazilian legations 
in foreign countries had everywhere instructions to do all in their power 
to promote it. We confess that, when we see the slave-trade abolished in 
Brazil and Cuba, we shall cease to wonder at anything. 

To this remark of the American editor the London Journal of 
Commerce adds the following. 


The above-mentioned instructions to the foreign legations regarding 
emigration sre so absolutely vague, and without a tangible security or 
base, that nothing whatsoever can be expected from them. If Brazil does 
not take speedy and earnest measures to stop the slave-trade and attract 
foreign colonists, mak ing, at the same time, the most gigantic efforts at once 
to overcome the rebellion of Rio Grande, we consider it a doomed land; 
for a house divided against itself cannot stand. 

We have nothing to do with war. But we have as little faith 
in the anti-slave-trade purposes of the Brazilian government as 
either of our contemporaries. 


By a letter from a valued correspondent in Dublin, we are in- 
formed that the subject of slavery in British India has been 
brought before the inhabitants of that city, at a public meeting 
recently lield at the Royal Exchange, and that a petition to par- 
liament for its abolition was enthusiastically adopted. We learn 
further, that an address from the people of Ircland to their country- 
men and eountry women in America has been prepared, and is in 
course of signature, with the view of being sent over when it shall 
have received 100,000 names. We are happy also to observe, that 
the Irish papers abound with anti-slavery matter, and that the 
Dublin Monitor, the Freeman, the Register, the Nenagh Guar- 
dian, and others are in the field. The Citizen, a periodical, has an 
article on East India Slavery this month. Mr. C. L. Remond, 
likewise, is pursuing an anti-slavery tour in the south of Ireland, 
with un-precedented success. ; 


TRIAL OF THE LOUISA. 
Haspuno Trrpuxac cor Commerce, Avcust 25th and 26th. 


Ox Wednesday, the 25th inst., the case of the Louisa, Capt. Boye (cap- 
tured by II. B. M. sloop, Grecian, Capt. Smyth), came on, pursuant to 
public notice. The court was thronged to excess. On the first day the 
court sat from 10 A. 1. to 5 P. u., and again from 7 to half-past 11; on tho 
second, from 11 4. u. to 6 r. u., and from 8 to half-past 10. Throughout 
this time the audience followed the proceedings with tbe most intense 
interest. A number of sailors l among the crowd; and, if we 
may judge from their countenances, wo sbould say tbat, to a proper 
detestation of the slave-trade, thera was joined a confident expectation 
that the Hamburg flag could not have so far degraded its hitherto unspotted 
character as to engage in go heinous a crime. 

Dr. Accustvs Heist opened the case for the prosecution. He appeared 
for the fiscalis in civilibus, from whom the er off information proceeded. 
After reciting the general circumstances, which are sufficiently known 
from the public papers, he adverted to the Accession treaty (signed 
June 9th, 1837) of the Hans towns to the conventions concluded 
between England and France (November 50th, 1831, and March 22nd 
1833), to the law of June 19th, 1837, for the punishment of the slave- 
trade, and of June 3rd, 1841, concerning the jurisdiction in such cases. 
The sixth article of the convention of 1833 contained the following: 
“Any merchant vessel of either of the two nations, visited and 
detained in pursuance of the convention of the 30th November, 1831, and 
of the provisions hereinbefore recited, shall, unless proof be given to the 
contrery, be beld and taken of right to have engaged in the slave-trade, or 
to have been fitted out for tha purposes of such traffic, if any of the par- 
ticulurs hereinafter specified shall be found in her outfit and equipment, or 
on board of ber.” Now, of the objects there specified, there were no less 
than three found on board the Louisa. First, there were a number of 
spare planks. It was true, that the property of those planks was claimed 
by the passenger, Gonsalvo Penna, and that the captain disclaimed any 
knowledge of their having been put on board. The captain went so far as 
to sav that even bad he known them to havo been on board, be should not 
bave considered them objectionable, having before this sailed with double 
that number of plonks on board, without meeting with the least molesta- 
tion on that account. But the court, upon inspection, would have per- 
ceived that those planks corresponded to the description given in the treaty 
—they were “fit for readily Inying a second or moveable deck, or slave- 
deck —and that was oll the court bad to attend to. Secondly, there was 
« an unreasonable number of water-casks.” In excuse of this, the captain 
alleged that, having been sufficiently warned of the detestable nature of the 
water at Benguela, be conceived it advisable to provide bimself with 
a more ample supply than he would have dono had he been able to take a 
fre:h supply at Benguela, for the continuation of his voyage to the Cape 
Verd islands. Thirdly, there was a second boiler—for which, in default 
of a more credible destination, a pretence had been set up tbat it belonged 
to one of the passengers, whose constitution (as appeared from the 
quantity of medicines he carried along with him) was rather sickly, and 
who made use of the said boiler to keep his person clean. Besides these 
three points, which, in his opinion, were decisive, there was a variety of 
circumstantial evidence. Almost the whole of the cargo had been taken out 
of two Brazil vessels; and the mate of the Louisa had stated witbout hesi- 
tation, that probably a cargo of that description might bave been considered: 
suspicious, if met with under the Brazilian flag. From the charter-party 
it appeared that the main object of the expedition was to take that cargo 
from the otber two vessels. ‘Ihe charter-party contained the expression 
4% a lawful cargo, which ill agreed with the great anxiety of the captain 
(more than once urged in his letters to the owner) to take care that the 
vessel shculd be properly insured. The merchant who put on board the 
greater part of the cargo, Da Costa Aguiar, avowedly had a “place of 

usiness in slaves at Rio. Before bis vessel sailed, a water-cask had 
been removed under very suspicious circumstances. That cask had 
chriously contained something else besides water; and the passenger 
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Penna had not serupled to wow that he supposed it to have contained 
bandcutfs. Some leather whips were also detected on board, which hsd 
escaped the attention of the captor at the first segrch, and which could not 
be in any way accounted for. When the Grecian was in sight, and a visit 
was 12 several passengers ran on deck with a bag, which one of the 
sailors (who stated to have recognized Penna) deposed to have contained 
papers. A piece of iron was put into the bag, when (according to the 
expression of a passenger) it sank marvellously. It did not sufficiently 
appear how far the captain was concerned in ibis transaction. One of 
the men deposed, that, when the passengers were going to put an iron 
hook into the bag, the captain told them not to do so, as that hook was 
good for something else. Of this, however, the captain contended that he 
did not remember anything. But, on the approach of the Grecian, and 
immediately before the Louisa was boarded, the captain took a couple of 
letters from bis trowsers, and considered with the mate, Andressen, what 
was to be done with them. The mate shortly after burnt those letters in 
the cabin, when the English were already on board. This the captain did 
not deny; but he affirmed that the letters had been delivered just before 
he sailed, that he was not aware from whence they came, nor, being sealed, 
did he know anything of their contents; and he conceived, that as they 
might possibly contain something objectionable, he had no business to 
expose himself, merely to oblige the writers of those letters, whose names 
and persons were perfectly unknown to him. This mass of evidence, he 
(the prosecutor) considered more than sufficient to prove tbe legality of 
the capture. Upon this evidence, too, be had no doubt, the court would 
think themselves warranted to condemn the vessel and cargo. They had 
to act as a Court of Admiralty in this instance; and the principes D7 
which tbey were to be guided (in conformity with the law of June 3rd, 
1841) were those of prize law, so far as they were applicable to the 
subject. They bad nothing to do with the criminal part of the business ; 
that would be tried elsewhere (in the superior court). Tbey bad merely 
to pronounce the legal consequence entailed by tbe civil law upon slaving 
transactions ; and that consequence was confiscation. They had not to 
attend to the law of pains and penalties of June 19tb, 1837 ; tbat would 
be applied in another place ; tbey had to be guided in their decision by 
the letter anu spirit of the treaties. Tbe owner of the vessel was respon- 
sible for the act of the captain, so far as the consequences at civil law were 
concerned, though the criminal law might distinguish (as, in fact, it did 
distinguish) between the intention of the owner and the act of the ceptain. 
In this case the captain alleged that be had been ignorant of the treaty ; 
but that was no difference ; it was the business of the owner to take care 
that the captain should be made acquainted with existing treaties, so 
far as they migbt concern the transactions in which he was going to engage. 
There was, therefore, no hardship in moving the condemnation both of the 
vessel and cargo; or, even if the court should think fit to acquit the 
vessel, the confiscation at least of those parts of the carzo which belonged 
to Da Costa Aguiar, to Gonsalvo Penna, and José Antonio V illar, pas- 
sengers, aud to Joaquian Diaf Padres, of Rio de Janeiro; and, even- 
tually he should move a condemnation of the vessel and cargo, to pay all 
costs whatever incurred by the onpture, the conducting of the Louisa to 
Cuxbaven, and by the present proceedings. 

Dr. Hacxscurr rose for the defence of the Louisa, Captain Boye. He 
was fully aware of the great difficulties with which this case was beset on 
all sides. If any case, it was imperatively necessary to spproach this 
present one with a candid mind. They had to reconcile the emotions of 
philanthropy and charity to the dictates of unbiassed justice; they 
strictly to maintain the hith of treaties, and at tle same time not to lose 
sight of what was due to the independence of our flag. He opprebended 
he should be long in trespassing upon their indulgence, very long; for, 
first, be had not had time to be brief; and then tbere was the novelty of 
the case, which compelled him to travel over a great extent of ground. 
Ife found himself completely destitute of the aid of precedents, 
Domestic precedents there were none, (fortunately he might say); and, 
as to foreign precedents, he bad nothing to do with them; be at once 
declined attending to them; for this was a German court of justice, and 
the flag, now for the first time impeached, was a German flag. IIe should 
have to read to them a variety of documents; amongst them, the deposi- 
tions at large of some witnesses; for though they bad met in tbat court to 
discuss the evidence, the witnesses Lad, as they were aware, been exemin 
previously by a commission of that court; he was, therefore, deprived of 
the advantage of producing them in the court; and much of the living, he 
might say, the dramatic truth, would be lost. He trusted that no one in 
that room would ask him, whether be intended to defend the slave-trade? 
He, for one, could only meet that question by another : whether they cone 
sidered him a hardened villain, or a senseless idiot? He hated and abominated 
the slave-trade, and (he might confidently say) so did the owner and the 
captain of the Louise. But, if there was anything that be bated and 
abominated still more, it was slavery. Slavery, the sourceand seminary of 
the slave-trade. The friends of emancipation in England appeared to 
have come to the same conviction, that, so long as slavery itself should 
not be extinct, all their efforts for putting down the slave-trade would be 
vain. Dr. Heckscuer then entered upon the history of the ettempts—the 
fruitless attempts, he was sorry to say—of Great Hritain to suppress the 
slave-trade by means of treaties concluded with otber powers. Those 
treaties hnd proved a source of endless difficulties. If the question were 
only of vessels on board of which slaves were actually found, the business 
would be simple enough. But Great Britain insisted on the “ equipment 
clause” being made part and parcel of the treaties. Now, with t work- 
ing of tbat clause the enemies of tbe slave-trade were no less dissatished 
than its advocates (he would not say, friends, for the slave-trede would 
not Lave any friends). ‘The effect of that clause was constently eluded in 
the most artful manner, by a variety of schemes. He would quote from 
a pamphlet, circulated by the Anti-slavery Society, entitled, the Foreign 
Slave-trade, where some of those schemes were detailed. He might also 
refer to Mr. Turnbull, who, though an advocate for the expediency of the 
clause (for which he was rather severely taken to task by Mr. AlcQueen), 
could not dissemble its inconveniences and want of efficiency. 
clause was, in fact, a two-edged sword : too blunt to strike the guilty, and 
yet much too sharp not to injure the innocent. Though it certain 0 did 
very little foots it might very easily do a great deal of barm. Wen 
Portugal (although a weak power, and in many ways dependent upon 
England) could not be brought to conclude a treaty such »s Eng! 
demanded (and indeed England contended, that a deference to her 
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demands on this point might reasonably have been expected), measures | 
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substitute, lamented that he had not been fortunate enough to meet with a 


were introduced into parliament for the suppression of the Portuguese | copy of the accession treaty among the papers of [his office. That gentle- 


slave-trade. There was at that time considerable irritation at what was 
considered a want of loyalty in the Portuguese authorities, And vet the 
equipment clause met with g most strenuous opposition. And from what 
men did it meet with such opposition! He would only name two—Loril 
Lyndhurst (a man of great learning and mildness of character), and tha 
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Duke of Wellington, in whom it had lately been said moral and iutellec- 


tual greatness were combined, and whoever had read his admirable 
* Despatches’ would readily join in that sentiment. The Duke opposed 
the bill in all its stages, entering his protest in the Lords’ journals. 
Let them turn to the United States ot America, who had been among 
the first powers to prohibit the foreign slave-trade, and to stizmatize 
it as piracy, The late president, Martin Van Buren, had stated his 
deliberate opinion, in two successive messages to Congress, that that 
disgraceful trade ought to be put down by the severity of domestic laws, 
not by the unsafe and dangerous remedy of treaties. For any treaty would 
be found inefficient and prejudicial, so long as any legitimate trade was 
still carried on to the Western Coast of Africa. 1 reuties could only be 
expected to avail anything, if attended by an interdiction of all trade, even 
the most harmless, to that coast. Such was the opinion of a statesman 
whom no one would presume to accuse of any partiality to the slave trade. 
He next adverted to the accession treaty of the Hans towns, and to the recent 
law of June 3rd, 1841. In that law the German translation of the treaties 
was declared to be devoid of authenticity. Now, if it were his intention to 
cling to points of form, be might remind the court, that no law could be 
binding upon the citizen unless publisbed in the language of the land, and 
that, by that declaration, the validity of the treaty as published in 1837 
appeared to be, as it were, retro—annibilated. But, great as the weight of 
such an objection would undoubtedly be with an English court of justice, 
nothing could be farther from his intention than to stick for mere points 
of form. He was not reduced to such sbifts. He would not for one 
moment insist upon the point; he willingly gave it up altogether, but he 
could not admit, that the law of June 3rd, 1841 possessed any retro-active 
power, to prescribe to the court any new principle for the adjudication of 
this now pending case, Against such an interpretation of that law he 
must solemnly protest. He should take it for granted that the court were 
to be guided by the stipulations of the treaty, aud he was willing to abide 
by the legality of English and French originuls, They had been told that, 
under the treaty, the capture and detention of the Louisa could not be 
subject to any doubt. Ile was of a far different opinion; for he had read 
the whole of the treaty, and compared it with the facts, which apparently 
the informant had not done. By the second article of the convention of 
1833, the cruizers were obliged to conform strictly to the annexed instruc- 
tions. Both tbat convention and the instructions formed an integral par- 
of the accession treaty. But in what manner had Captain Smyth conformed 
to those instructions! From the documents before the court it did not 
appear that Captain Smyth bad complied with the formalities prescribed tor 
the first visit on board. The first article of the convention distinctly said: 
“ When the commander of the cruizer shall not think proper to take upon 
himself the carrying in and delivering up the detained vessel, he shall not 
entrust that duty to au officer below the rank of lieutenant in the navy.” 
But Captain Smyth had entrusted that business to the mate. If the lieutenant 
of the Grecian was actually @nwell at the time, why did not the captor 
apply to the Rio station for a lieutenant? At all events, he bad no right, 
under the treaty, to send a mate. ‘Ihe 4th article of the instructions said, 
no less distinctly: No person whatever shall be taken out of, the detuined 
vessel, nor shall any part of her cargo be removed from her, until after such 
vessel shall have been delivered over to the authorities of her own nation.” 
But Captain Smyth bad removed one third of the cargo from the Louise, 
which was afterwards returned, After this, be trusted that the court would 
receive with the utmost caution the denunciation of any suspicious objects 
found on board the Louisa. He did not mean to throw out a suspicion; 
but he trusted that, at all events, after this he should hear no moro of the 
leather whips discovered after the search. After the illegal removal of part 
of the cargo, he could not admit that there was any security for the identity 
of the original cargo, strong enough to ground any legal presumption upon 
it. Captain Smyth had also removed some of the men, and taken them on 
board the Grecian, contrary to treaty. Nay more: it appeared that pro- 
mises had been held out to those men of prize money, and of enlistment in 
the navy, if they would depose against the captain, who was besides rather 
unpopular on account of his severity. He did not mean to say that the 
bait had taken; but this he must say, that this conduct (he considered it of 
course as theact of persons unauthorized by Captain Smytb)—be must insist 
upon it, that this conduct was quite sufficient to invalidate any depositions 
those men, which might tend to prejudice Captain Boye, or the ope- 
ratione of the vessel. After such flagrant violation of the treaty, after such 
nullities, they would not be surprised to find, that the declaration” of the 
captor was a memoris justificatif—an oratio pro domo—and not what it pro- 
fessed to be; for, from the French text of the treaty he unders: ood a 
** declaration” of the ceptor to be tantamount to a proces-verbal. After 
exposing these illegalities in the couduct of the captor, be would throw 
more light u those circumstances by which the capture was attempted 
to be justified. The informant bad entertained them with what he pleased 
to legal indicia. He (Dr. H.) could not admit the correctness of the 
phrase. If they would turn to the Gth article, they would find that it 
oe the grounds of presuming that the vessel bad been fitted out for 
slave-trade. Those presumptions (as, indeed, any presumption what- 
ever) might be invalidated by arguments to the contrary. First, then, be 
should meet the presumption grounded upon what has been called the 
~“ spare planks” oa „ Those planks, about which they bed heard so 
much, were the property of one of the passengers. They did not belong 
to the “outfit or equipment“ of the vessel. The mere fact of their 
having been brought on board without the knowledge of the captain could 
not prejudice the latter. Whatever might bave been the intended use of 
the planks, that intention was not the captain's. If it were said, that the 
captain ought to have taken care that no spare plaaks (being one of the 
articles specified in the treaty) should be brought on board, be should 
merely aver, that the captain had been ignorant of the treaty. This would 
ra my them the less, as he bad proved from an official letter of the consul 
at Rio, that even he, (the consul) was not in possession of the treaty. 
That gentleman, who was properly the consul of the free city of Bremen, 
but who, in the absence of the Hemburg consul from Rio, ected ss bis 


man had assured Cuptain Boye, upon application, that his cargo was lawful ; 
and, upon the strength of this Lis convicticn, afterwards very properly 
addressed a note' to the English consul, complaining of the detention of the 
Louisa. But to return to the planks. They had been told that there were 
twenty-three of them on board. He begged pardon, but be really must. 
flatly contradict this statement. There were only eight planks ; seven of 
them divided into three parts each, and one into two; he said divided; 
for they were all but separated. Now the boards thus cut, if severed and 
used singly, were much too thin to serve as a slave-deck. They were of 
unequal lengths, and therefore unfit to serve any such purpose. They 
were, finally, far from sufficient, being too few in number. From a 
careful admeasurement and calculation it appeared, that, if tbe whole of 
these boards—or call them planks, though they were not planks—if the 
whole of them were put together, one by one, 573 square feet of the 
Louisa would still remain uncovered. They were unfit, therefore, and not, 
as the treaty would have it, fit for laying a second deck, or slave deck. 
They were any thing rather than fit for aiding a presumption that the 
Louisa had been “ fitted out for the purposes of the slave trade.“ So 
much for the planks. Next there were the water-casks, of which it was 
pretended that there were an “unreasonable” number. He did not know 
what the informant might consider a reasonable allowance. He believed 
something had been stated concerning the allowance on board an English 
man-of-war. Now he must say that he could not discover any reason 
why Hamburg sailors should be reduced to any foreign standard, whatever 
that might be. Hamburg sailors were used toa liberal supply of water. 
Ifthe captain were to eke it out grudgingly, why, tbere would be such 
discontent that he might have to beware of a mutiny. The Temperance 
Society might possibly take away the dram (he did not know if they 
would succeed in doing so—but there was at least the avowed purpose) ; 
but England and France surely could not have a wish to deprive the Ham- 
burg sailor of his accustomed very liberal supply of water. Lastly, they 
bad heard a good deal about a supernumerary boiler. To the best of bis 
knowledge, there had’ not been a second boiler on board. The object 
nustaken and denounced as such was not a boiler; insomuch, es from its 
construction, it could not bave been used for the purpose of boiling. If 
they had called it a brass pan, (instead of a copper boiler) they might have 
been somewhat nearer the mark. But there was no reason to doubt the 
statement as to its use, made by the passenger to whom it belonged. At 
any rate, it did not belong to the equipment; much Jess would it be made 
available for presuming, under the oth article, that the vessel had been 
fitted out for the slave-trade. But, fortunately, he could produce the direct 
testimony of the captor himself, when he affirmed that the Louise had not 
been destined for the slave-trade. In the declaration of Captain Smyth, as 
recited by the informant, there was a remarkable passage, which he was 
suie could not have escaped the attention of the court. Captain Smyth 
stated, that he did not mean to infer that the Louisa had been intended to 
carry a cargo of slaves, Now that was all that he wanted—all that the 
court had to attend to. It was true tbat in the same breath Captain Smyth 
spoke of “aiding and abetting” the slave trade. If they were to descend 
to such vague and indefinite charges, there was really no saying where 
they were to begin, much less where they would end. ` Fortunately, they 
had no business to attend to a charge of that nature. The charge of 
“aiding and abetting” was unknown to the treaty. “ Fitted out for the 
purposes of the slave-trade“ —“ armé pour la traite des noirs”’—such was the 
language of the treaty, not “ aiding and abetting.” He had said, that he 
was quite willing to abide by the treaty ; and he trusted the court would 
do so too. Under the treaty, then, the detention was not b any means 
jusufed. Waving proved this, he would briefly advert to what had been 
advanced concerning confiscation; though, where there was no guilt, 
confiscation was of course out of the question. But even if he had not 
been able to prove the illegality of detention in this case, he apprehended 
that confiscation would not bave been the legal consequence. The 8th article 
of tha convention of 1833 said: ‘Ihe master, the crew, and the accom- 
plices, as well as the ship and cargo, shall be dealt with conformably to 
the respective laws of the two countries.” Now, at the time of the cap- 
ture, what was the state of the law concerning the slave trade? There 
was the treaty, which contained the provision just recited, and no more ; 
and there was the law of June 19, 1837—the law of pains and penalties,’ 
which contained personal „ very appropriate to the character 
of the crime, but which did not say one word as to what was to become of 
the ship and cargo. If England and France confiscated in such a case, 
that was no resson why Hamburg should confiscate too, unless under a 
special domestic law, which at the time did not exist. The law of June 3, 
1841, passed after the capture of the Louise, and when the trial was 
expected, could not have any retrospective power. The throwing orer- 
board or burning of papers (about which be had spoken more at large in 
an earlier part of the defence) even if it were fully proved could not entail 
confiscation, For, first, none of the sbip’s papers were missing—every 
thing of that description was in perfect order—and second, throwing over- 
board any thing, whatever that might be, even if private letters or mere 
waste paper, might possibly be considered to criminate a neutral vessel 
in time of war, but no such maxim could be imposed in the present case, 
asthere was no express prohibition. After a speech of upwards of eight 
hours (of which the febove is but a feeble outline) Dr. Hecksher moved, 
that the capture be declared null and void, the ship and cargo restored, and 
damages given for unjust detention. 

Dr. Meno Ponts rose for the defendant da Costa Aguiar, and others 
interested in the cargo. He found himself in a very different position from - 
that of his learned friend who bad just sat down. His clients were not 
Hamburg citizens, but subjects of the Empire of Brasil, The laws of 
this free city, or treaties concluded by this free city with a third power, 
could not be binding upon his clients. He trusted that he should not be 
met by the doctrine, that a Ifamburg vessel was part of the Hamb 
territory. The futility of that doctrine had long since been exposed, and 
duly ridiculed, even by such writers as might have been supposed to take 
up anything favourable to neutral interests, such as Jou rey, a Prussian 
writer, But eventually be would make a few observations concerning the 
illegality of the capture. He must deprecate the app:ication of the prin- 
ciples of prise law, which were enjoined to the court by a law passed after 
the capture of the Louisa, Besides, there was no such thing as s system 
of prize law. There was avowedly no domestic legislation on the subject. 
Nor was there any set of doctrines on that head so universally received 
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that they might be considered common law. There were at most some 
three or four principles, which might be said to be invested with a sort of 
common law character. Ife (Dr. P.) considered himself at liberty whether 
to submit to those principles or not; but his antagonist had no such choice. 
The informant having, upon the strength of the las of June 3rd, urged 
the anslogies of prize law, was vound to abide by the same. Now one of 
those very few priaciples—a principle, he might say, generally received, 
and embodied in prize ordinances, and sanctioned by practice ever since 
the peace of Utrecht—was this, that the captor was forbidden to remove 
any partof the cargo of the captured vessel. This very principle Captain 
Smyth had set aside. The supposed “ spoliation of papers” had been 
described as a ground for condemnation, But even Sir William Scott (Tord 
Stowell) had decided (in the case of'the Risirg Sei. Captain Wilk ye) that 
papers having been thrown overboard was no sufficient ground for con- 
demnation of a captured vessel, if ihe other circumstances were satisfactorily 
explained, And he had no doubt that in this case the other circumstances 
might be so explained. Having gone over much tha same ground as the 
former speaker, the learned gentleman siid, he was really surprised to see 
what insignificant circumstances had been worked up into grounds of sus- 
ee For instance, the phrase “ faceudos lies. in the charter-party. 

fe would call upon Captain Smyth to produce, ont of a hundred Englisb 
charter-parties, only ten which did not contain the phrase ‘a full and con- 
venient cargo of lawful goods,’ or something similar. Would Captain Smyth, 
in all such cases, comment upon the extraordinary caution, or suspect the 
parties of a slaving transaction ? The fact wa: that nothing was more 
common, or could be more harmless than that phrase. But, even if the 
court should think fit to condema the vessel, it did not follow that the 
cargo (tor which he appeared) was to share the sama fate. Nothing was 
more generally known, than that the ordinances and principles of the prize 
law, (and he might refer to that far famed aud ancient record, the Consolato 
det Mure, in its 27 5rd chapter) did carefully distinguish between the cha- 
racter of the vessel, and that of the cargo. 

De, Lorun appeared for the passenger Peuna. His client, Dr. L. 
observed, had undoubtedly been subject to the greatest hardship, For four 
months he had been deprived of bis liberty, separated from bis friends, 
removed trom his country and from the place of his destination, and 
detained in a strange Jand, among persons whose language he could not 
speak, nor even understand. And for what crime? For that which, even 
bad he been guilty of it, was not a crime hy the law of his own country. 
But, from the very full and elaborate statements of his learned friends (to 
which he should subjoin such remarks, as appsared to be called for by the 
position of his client), it appeared, that the vessel was not in auy way con- 
cerned in a slaving trausaction. 

Dr. Voict followed on the sume side, for another part of the cargo. It 
was true that the English had of late made some attempts at extending the 
clause of the treaty, and that the practice of their courts appeared rather to 
favour the attempt. But that could not be any motive for the court to 
depart from a strict interpretation of the clause. And upon such inter- 
pretation the verdict could not be coubtful, since even the captor had 
anticipated it by the declaration which he had volunteered, and with which 
he was sure the whole of tbe evidence fully agreed, that the Louisa bad 
not deen intended to carry a cargo of slaves, aud that, consequently, she 
bad not been fitted out for the slave - trade. 

The informant was going to reply, when l 

Dr. Hatren rose, and said, he had but just been called upon by the 
mate of the Grecian (Mr. Knighton), to whom Captain Smyth had entrusted 
the conducting of thel Louisa, to say a few words in vindication of the 
conduct of the captor, and of his substitute. Though be was not properly 
authorised to appear for Captain Smyth, (who was absent, and unacquainted 
With the present proceedings), yet he would be allowed to state the impres- 
sion of his own mind, which was this, that Captain Smyth had acted, as 
might be expected or a British officer, with mildness, so long as his duty 
allowed bim, and with severity so far as bis duty required it. He would 
real the instruction addressed by Captain Smyth to the mate, who conducted 
the vessel to Cuxhaven, From that instruction tbe court might form an 
opinion of the character of Captain Smyth, which, to judge from that docu- 
ment, was certainly far from arbitrariness, or lawless and uncalled for 
secérity. Captain Smyth, they were probably aware, was not by any means 
a novice in the duties entrusted to him; but might claim the merit of having 
liberated upwards of 1200 slaves. Much had been attempted to be made 
of the promises held out to the men; but was the court aware, that an 
English ordinance held out to the men on board a captured vessel, a 
promise of obtaining their full pay, (else forfeited ), and eventually of en- 
listment in the navy, if they would reveal the truth? And he did not 
believe that more than this could be proved to have been done. He (Dr. 
Haller) was not autbunzed, aie’ less had he any inclination, to insist upon 
the condemnation of the ves:el; but be tocughtit right to make a few 
atatements, just to show that the grounds upon which the Louisa had been 
detained by Captain Smyth, wero uot by any means so futile as they had 
been made tu appear. If the planks were rather thinner than usual, (and 
euch was certainly the fact, having been divided into several parts each), 
it did not foiluw that they were unit for laying a slave deck. He had been 
informed (and perhaps the court wer? also aware of the circumstance) 
that such planks used to be laid over tbo water casks, so that, although too 
weak to support any great weight by themselves, they had a firm and solid 
substruction. If they were not sufficient to cover any great extent of 
ground, he must tell them that the planks used not to be laid close to each 
Other, but with interstices between. Hilos were then placed over the 
planks, to render the layer a little less intolerable. Besides, there was no 
need of supposing, that the planks were intended to form a slave deck for 
the Louisa; tbey might have been inte nded for some smaller vessel. As 
to the water, he contended, and the experience of the mate, to whom the 
conducting of the Louisa was entrusted, went far to prove, that a con- 
siderably smaller supply would have been sufficient fur the voyage. 
Lasuy, the apparatus, which he had no objection to call a brass pan, 
though not intended for boiling, might be well adapted for dressing and 
Stirring the sort of panado—-the food of the slave. 

Dr. Huise rose to reply. The unexpected support, for which he was 
indebted to the last speaker, relieved bim of the necessity of replying to 
many of the statements advanced by the gentlemen who conducted the de- 
feucb. As to the objections to Captain Smyth’s conduct, he should content 
biu»elf with saying, that if Captain Smyth should really bave been guilty 
of any irregularity, of any “ abuse or vexation,“ be might no doubt be 
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made responsible, under the ninth article of the treaty; but that would not 
affect the legality of the detention, which, be must repeat, (and here he 
entered upon many of the arguinents in detail), was perfectly justitied by 
the treaty stipulations. As to the interpretation of the treaty, he must 
differ in toto from the views bazarded by the defendants. The punish- 
ment of confiscation was implied in the treaty itself; the law of Juue 3rd, 
1841, was but an autbentic interpretation of the treaty. If Hamburg had 
acceded bond fide to the Anglo-French conventions, it was a matter which 
admitted of no doubt, that in such cases confiscation must ensue. If 
foreigners abused the Hamburg flag for slaving transactions, they were 
amenable to the penalties, even under the law of June 19th, 18:7. He 
should be the first to protest against soliciting a severe sentence, merely 
trom deference to the supposed wishes or expectations of the great maritime 
powers. But he would most earnestly call upon the court to weigh the 
importance, and consider the consequences of this matter, from another 
point of view. If any act of aiding and abetting the slare-trade were 
suffered to escape with impunity, was it not to be feared that foreigners, 
emboldened by the lenieney of tho court, would attempt to degrade the 
Hamburg flag, still farther to render it subservient to speculations of a 
more decided character, and ultimately, even to implicate it in direct partici- 
pation in the slave-trade? 

Dr. Hecnseuer rose to reply in his turn. Although evidently much 
exhausted, (he said he had scarcely had time to rehearse to bimself the 
objections of bis opponents, much less to put his own thoughts in order), 
he followed the arguments one by one, insisting upon his former statements, 
and endeavouring to throw new light upon them. Ile cautioned tha 
court with regard to the consequences of admitting such loose charges. 
Their verdict would be a precedent for future cases. Let them bewsre how 
they dealt with the demand of admitting such an indefinite and undefine- 
able charge as this present one, of ‘aiding and abetting.” Under the 
treaty they were not bound to admitit. Much less were they bound to go 
beyond the treaty. If they did so, their verdict would be tantamount to 
an interdict against any lawful trade on the coast of Western Africa. 
There was not a single article shipped to that coast, which could not by 
possibility be rendered available for the purposes of the slave-trade ; for 
there was nothing that could not be converted into money, to exchange it 
for a cargo of slaves. As to confiscation, it bad been said that his accepta- ` 
tion of the law of June Sri, 1841, was no better than a satire cn the 
senate, who had proposed that law to the civil assembly. Te this be 
should reply, rather write a satire on the senate (although the court were 
well aware that he was not the man to do such a thing).—but rather indict 
a satire on the senate (for tbat would be forgotten in a day), than admit a 
doubt of the independence of that court, and the sanctity of public justice 


Horsz or Connors, September 17th.—Sir E. Wilmot presented 
a petition from the British and Foreign Anti-slave: / Society, complaining 
of the extent to which the slave-trade was still carried on, sdpported in a 
great number of instances by British merchants, shipowners, and by mem- 
bers of that House. The petitioners prayed that measures might be adopted 
for the effectual suf pression of this traffic. | 

House or Commons, Sep. 20th. In answer to a question put by 
Sir E. Wirtmot, with reference to the slave-trade, 

Viscount PALMerston said, that, from offtcial information which he 
had received, he had reason to suppose that there were six vessels fitting 
out at Hamburg, for the purpose of being employed upon the coast of 
Africa in the slave-trade. Ile could not say whether the information was 
well founded, or not; but, without implying either opinion, he had thought 
it to be his duty to communicate the information to the Admiralty, in 
order that directions might be forthwith given to the cruizers on the 
coast of Africa, in case the report turned out to be true. 

FREE COLOURED PERSONS IN NRW OxRLEANS.—Since 1837, no 
fess than one hundred and thirty-five persons of colour have been 
notified to leave the state by the authorities of the second municipality. 
During the recent excitement upon™the subject, scores of these persons 
were arrested all over the city, and prompt measures taken to enforce the 
laws relative to their departure. Our neighbours of the third muni- 
cipality have reason to be grateful to their vigilant police for ridding their 
quarter of these dangerous and suspicious people. Let the police con- 
tinue their exertions for a few months longer, and our community will be 
saved hereafter from much trouble and anxiety.—N. O. Bulletin, 
slug ust 7th. 

Barrisu Gurana.—Immigrants continue to flow in. Within 
the week, there have arrived a ship and a brig from Madeira, bringing 
upwards of 400, besides a schooner from Dominica, and a ship from Bar- 
balos.— Royal Guzette. 

Tue Sucar Question 1N Becatum.—In Belgium the question of 
sugar duties divides public attention. The point in dispute is—whetber 
heetroot sugar, which now enjoys protection, should not be subjected to 
the same duty as foreign sugar. But we cannot see bow this would 
relieve the distress of the retiners in that country, who are represented 
as being in danger of annihilation. ‘Ihe discussions bave brought to 
light an extraordinary fact. It appears that the experiments of M. Peligot 
have proved that potatoes contain more saccharine matter tban eitber 
bect-root or the sugar cave. Millions of kilogrammes sre now 
extracted from them, and sold at a price much below that of other 
sugar. The product is not quite perfect, not being crystallizable like 
that made from beet-root or the sugar cane, and therefore it must be mixed 
with one-third of other sugar for use; but, as the experiments are followed 
up, it will probably soon be rendered perfect, and in this case it may g0 
far towards superseding the other kinds. 

Fiscal Resources oy CUBA. The revenues of the island of Cubs 
during the last year exceeded 9,743,000 Spanish dollars, 3,616,000 of 
which were placed at the disposal of the government of the mother- coun- 
try, being the surplus revenue after defraying every local charge, support, 
of the army and navy, &c., besides a considerable number of pensions 
assigned by this government to various individuals, payable in that 
island. It is said that another railroad is about to be commenced in this 
isiand. 
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CONVENTION, held in London in June, 1840. 
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man who has it and reads it can be otherwise tban interested.” — Non - 
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octavo of nearly six hundred pages, containing a full report of the 
sittings and subjects discussed at the meetiag held in London last sum- 
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more earnest solicitude to induce othe& immediately to peruse it. We 
recommend such of our roadera as have not already done so, immediate 
to acquaint themselves with the heart-rending details of the present 
volume. Eclectic. The simple elegance, combined with great power 
of description, displayed in this useful and very important work, renders it 
as amusing as it is instructing’ '— Metropolitan, “It will be found a 
pleasant and agreeable companion over the fire-side. There is also a very 
interesting account of the mission to Damascus, or rather to Egypt, and a 

ainful narrative of the slave-bhunts of Mohammed Ali.“ —Alligutor. Dr. 
ladden accompanied Sir Moses Montefiore on his benevolent mission 
on behalf of the persecuted Jews of Damascus, and our readers will be 
interested by his account of the results.“ — Patriot. “There is scarcely 
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pages of this valuable work. Christian Examiner, ©“ Dr. Madden has 
not now visited Egypt for the first time, so that the justice of his tes- 
timony in 1940 may be tried with advantage by reference to bis former 
opinions and experience. African Coloniser. “Clearness of expres- 
sion, vividness of stvle, and a basing of facts, are Dr. Madden's charac- 
teristics.” — Colonial Magazine. 
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PRO-SLAVER RIOT AT CINCINNATI, U. S. 


THe United States, pur eminence the land of freedom and 
equal rights, has just been the scene of another outbreak of 
ferocious violence against the abolitionists and the people of 
colour. To assist in bringing to bear upon this atrocious spirit 
of outrage the salntary influence of British and European 
opinion, we deem it our duty to publish entire the following 
narrative, which we find in the Liberator of September the 17th. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
RIOT AND Mors, CONFUSION AND DLOODSIED. 


This city has been in a most alarming condition for several days and; 
from about 3 o'clock on Friday evening until about 3 o'clock yesterday 
morning, almost entirely at the mercy of a lawless mob, ranging in number 
fe-~ -wo to fifteen hundred. Amidst the confusion of such a state of 


` «mugs, it is almost impossible to collect a full or accurate state of facts. 


But, with deep regret and acknowledged humiliation, we detail what 
happened us well as we can. 

On Tuesday evening last, as we are informed, a quarrel took place near 
the corner of Sixth Street and Broadway, between a party of Irishmen 
and some negros, in which blows were exchanged, and other weapons, if 
not tire-arms, used. Some two or three of each party were wounded. 
On Wednesday night the quarrel was renewed in some way, and sometime 
after midnight, a party of excited men, armed with clubs, &c., attacked a 
house occupied as a negro boarding house on McAlister Street, demand- 
iug the surrender of a negro, who they said had fled into the house and 
was there secreted, and uttering the most violent threats against the 
house snd the negros in general. Several of the adjoining houses were 
occupied by negro families, including a number of wonien and children. 
The violence increased, and was resisted by those in and about the houses 
—an engagement took place—several were wounded on each side—and 
some Say guns or pistols were discharged from the houses. The inter- 
ference of some gentlemen in the neighbourhood succeeded in restoring 
quiet after about three-fourths of an hour, when a watchman appeared. 
But it is singular that this violent street disturbance elicited no report to 

de, nor arrest—indeed, that the mayor remained ignorant of the 
Er until late ia the day, when he casually heard of it. 

On Thursday night another rencontre took place in the neighbourhood 
of the lower market, between some young men aud bers and some negros, 
ti which ‘ope or two of the boys were badlv „cunded, as was supposed 
with knives—how the negros ſdred wo did not learn. 

On Friday, during the day, there was considerable excitement; threats 
of violence and lawless outbreaks were indicated in various ways, and 
ceme to the ear of the police, and of the negros. Attacks were expected 
upon the negro residences in MacAlister, Sixth, and New Streets. The 
negros armed themselves, and the knowledge of this increased the excite- 
ment: but we do not know that it produced any known measure of pre- 
caution on the part of the police to preserve the peace of the city. 

Before eight o’clock in the evening, a mob, the principal organization of 
which, we understand, was arranged in Kentucky, openly assembled in 
Fifth street market, unmolested bv the police or citizens. The number of 
this mob, as they deliberately marched from their rendezvo is towards 
Broadway and Sixth streets, is variously estimated, but tae number 
increased as they proceeded, They were armed with clubs, stonos, &c. 

Reaching the scene of op»rations with shouts and blasphevious impie- 
cations, they attacked a negro confectionary house on Broadway, next to 
Sycamore, and demolished tle doors and windows. This attracted an im- 
mense crowd, Savage yells were uttered, to encourage the mob onward 
to the general attack upon the negros. About this time, before nine 
o' clock, J. W. Platt, in a way highly creditable to himself, addressed the 
mob, exhorting them to pence, obedience to law, and to retire without 
further violence. His voice was drowned by the violent shouts of the 
mob, and the throwing of stones. At this time, we verily believe, a deter- 
mined corps of fifty or one hundred men would have dispersed the crowd. 
The mayor came up and addressed the people in a very proper way. The 
savage yell was instantly raised“ down with him! —“ run him off! — 
were shouted, and intermixed with horrid imprecations and exhortations to 
the mob to move onward. We took some pains to learn who these leadin 
disturbers of the peace were, and think a large portion of the leaders, and 
the most violent, came from the other parts—were strangers—some were 
said to be connected with river navigation, and were strongly backed b 
boat bands of the lowest and most violent order. ‘They advanced to the 
attack with stones, &c., &c., and were repeatedly fired upon by the negros. 
The most scattered, but immediately rallied again, and again were in like 
manner repulsed. Men were wounded on both sides, and carried off—and 
many reported dead, Ihe negros rallied several times, advanced upon the 
crowd, and most unjustitiably fired down the street into it, causing a great 
rush down the street. These things were repeated until past one o’clock, 
when a party procured an iron six pounder from near the river, loaded with 
boiler punchings, & e., and bauled it to the ground, against the exhortations 
of the mayor and others. It was posted on Broadway, and pointed down 
Sixth Street. The yells continued, but there was a partial cessation of the 
firing. Many of the negros had fled to the hills. The attack upon houses 
recommenced, with the firing of guns on both sides, which continued 
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during most of the night—and exaggerated rumours of the killed and 
wounded filled the streets. The cannon was cisckarged several times. 

About two o'clock, a portion of the military, upon the call of the 
mayor, proceeded to the scene of disorder, and succeeded in keeping the 
mob at bay, In the morning and throughout the day, several blecks, 
including the battle-ground, were surrounded by sentinels, and kept 
under martial law—keeping within the negros there, and adding to them 
such as were brought during the day, seized without particular charge by 
parties who scoured the city, assuming the authority of the law. 

A meeting of citizens was held at the court house on Saturday morning, 
at which the mayor presided, The meeting was addressed by the mayor, 
judge Read, Mr, Platt, sheriff Avery, and Mr. Hart. Ibey resolved to 
observe the law, to discountenance mobs, invoked the aid of the civil 
authorities to stay the violence, and pledged themselves to exertion in aid 
of the civil authority, to arrest and place within the reach of the law, 
the negros who wounded the two white boys in Columbia Street. 
That the township trustees enforce the law of 1507, requiring security of 
negros—pledging themselves to enforce it to the letter, until the city 
„is relieved of the effects of modern abolitionism,” assuring “ our southern 
brethren” to carry out that “act in good faith’—and to deliver “up, 
under the law of congress, forthwith,” every negro who escapes from 
his master and “comes within the borders.“ I bey requested the mayor, 
sheriff, and the civil authorities, to proceed at once to the dwellings of 
the blacks, and disarm them of all offensive weapons; and recommending 
search for offenders against the laws, immediate legal proceedings against 
them, and an efficient patrol to protect the persons and property of the 
blacks, during the existence of the present excitement, and until they 
give the bonds required by the act of 1807 to leave the city. They 
requested the parents and guardians of boys to keep them at home, or 
away from the scene of excitement, Ibey resolved.—“ That we view 
with abhorrence the proceedings of the ubolitionists in our city, and that 
We repudiate their doctrines, and believe it to be the duty of every 
good citizen by all lawful means to discountenance every man who lends 
them hig assistance.” These resolutions were reported by a committee 
composed of Messrs. J. W. Platt, J. C. Avery, R. A. Madison, G. C. 
Vaughan, B. Storer, D. T. Dimey, J. Read, J. Goodwin, and N. W. 
Thomas. They were adopted unanimously, sigued by the mayor of the 
city, colonel Davies, as president of the meeting, and Edward Woodruff, 
president of the city council, a3 their secretary, printed in handbills, and 
posted in all paris of the city. 

The city council also beld a special session, and passed resolutions 
invoking the united exerticns of orderly citizens to the aid of the autho- 
rities—to put down the violent commotion existing in the city, to preserve 
order, and vindierte the law against the violence of an excited and lawless 
mob—requesting ull officers, watchmen, and firemen to unite for the arrest 
of all rioters and violators of law, and the marshal to increase his deputies 
to any number required, not exceeding five hundred, to preserve life and 
protect property—requiring the mayor and marshal to call in the aid of all 
the country militia to preserve order, and the captain of the watch to 
increase his force, These proceedings were posted in handbills. Intense 
excitement continued during the day, the mob und their leaders boldly 
occupying the street without arrest, or any effort to arrest any of them, 
that we have heard of. 

The negros held u meeting ina church, and respectfully assured the 
mayor and the citizens that tbey would use every effort to conduct as 
orderly, industrious, and peaceable people, and to suppress any imprudent 
conduct among their population, aud to ferret out all violations of order 
and law—dejnecoted the practice of carrying about their persons any 
dangerous weapon, pledged themselves not to carry or keep any about their 
persons or liouses. and expressed their readiness to surrender all such. 
‘They expressed their readiness to conform to the law of 1607, and give 
bond, or to leave within a specificd time—and tendered their thanks to the 
mayor, watch, and gentlemen of the city, for the eflurts made to save their 
property, their lives, their wives and children. 

At 3, p.m. the mayor, sheritt, marshal, and a portion of the police, 
proceeded to the battle ground, und there, under the protection of the 
military, though in the presence of the mob, and so far controlled by them 
as to prevent the taking away of any negros upon their complying with 
the law: several negros gave bond, and obtained permission of the autho- 
rities to go away with sureties, some of our most respectable citizens, but 
were headed even within the military sontinels, and compelled to return 
witbin the ground. It was resolved to embody the male negros and 
march them to jail for security, under protection of military and civil 
authority. From 250 to 300 negros, including sound and maimed, were 
with some difficulty marched off to the jail, surrounded by the military and 
ollicers, and a dense mass of men, women, and boys, confounding all 
distinction between the orderly and disorderly, accompanied with deafen- 
ing yells. They were safely lodged, and still remain in prison, separated 
from their families, Ihe crowd was in that way dispersed. 

Some then supposed we should have a quiet night—but others more 
observing, discovered that the lawless mob had deterinined on further 
violence, to be enacted immediately after night fall. Citizens disposed to 
aid the authorities were invited to assemble, enrol themselves, and orga- 
nize for action. ‘The military were ordered out, clothed with authority as 
a police band. About 80 citizens enrolled themselves as assistants of the 
marshal, and acted during the night under his directions, in connection 
with judge Torrence, who was selected by themselves. A portion of this 
force was mounted. A troop of horse, and several companies of volun- 
teer infantry continued on duty until near midnight. Some were then 
discharged to sleep on their arms. Others remained on duty till morning, 
guarding the jal, &c. 

As was anticipated, the mob, efficiently organised, early commenced 
operations, dividing their force and making attacks on different points, 
thus distracting the attention of the police. The first successful onset was 
made upon the printing establishment of the Philanthropist. They suc- 
ceeded in entering the establishment, breaking up the press, and running 
with it, amidst savage yells, down through Main Street to the river, into 
which it was thrown. The military appeared in the alley near the office, 
es, the mob fora short time. They escaped through the by ways, 
and, whea the military retired, returned to their work of destruction in the 
‘office, which they completed. Several houses were broken open in dif- 
ferent parte of the city, occupied by negros, and the windows, doors, and 
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furniture totally destroyed. Among such, is the contectionzry establish. 
ment of Burnet, near the upper market—a shop on Columbia, near Syca- 
more — the negro church on Sixtb Street- four or five houses near it—a 
small jrume house near the sy nagogne on Brondwa, and several houses on 
Western Row, near the river. One of their last efforts was to fire, or 
otherwise destroy, the book establishment of Messrs. Truman and Smith 
on Main Street. From this they were driven by the police, and soon 
after, before day - light, dispersed from mere exhaustion, whether to remain 
quiet, or to recruit their strength for renewed assault, we may know betore 
this paper is circulated. 

Mortifying as is the declaration, truth requires us to acknowledge that 
our good city has been in complete anarchy, controlled mostly by a lawless 
and violent mob, for twenty-four hours, trampling all Jaw and authority 
under foot. We feel this degradation deeply—but so it is. It is im 
sible to learn the precise number killed and wcunded, either of whites or 
among the negros; probably several were killed on both sides, and some 
twenty or thirty variously wounded, though but few dangerously. Several 
of the citizen police were hurt witb stones and brickbats, which were 
thrown into the crowd bythe mob. The authorities succeeded in arresting 
and securing about forty of the mob, who are now in prison—others were 
arrested, but were rescued, or made their escape otherwise. We bave 
attempted a plain general narrative of these disgraceful proceedings—bave 
endeavoured to be accurate in our facts, and to narrate them in their order 
of occurrence without colouring or distortion. Such a narrative at this 
time we thought necessary, to check the exagcerated rumours which have 
doubtless spread in all directions. Many of these transactions occurred 
under our own ubservation during Friday night, and the erening and night 
of Saturday. 

We see in these outrages much to deplore, and we see much which 
merits unqualified condemnation, which has been done and omitted during 
the violence of these lawless excesses. But it behoves all of us now to 
be calm and firm, to prevent another outbreak—to unite and draw out 
for the preservation of the public peace all good citizens. Many have 
hitherto done little to stop this destructive violence who should unite, and 
we still trust nearly all will yet unite, to restore the quiet of our city and 
efficacy to the law. Hereafter, when the public mind 1s in condition to be 
reasoned with, we shall speak as we think upon this subject, offend whom 
it may. 

The mob was in many cases encouraged, and in some led on, by per- 
sons from Kentucky. ‘They declared they had been sent for, and that 
hundreds of others were organized and ready to come here, to nd the city 
of the negros and abolitionists. 

We ourselves heard one of these, a respectable looking man, shouting 
to the mob to put down the mayor and others. In some cases the 
motions of the mob were directed and managed by mere boys, who sug- 
gested the points of attack and the object, put the vote, declared the result, 
and led tbe way! Think for one moment of a hand calling themselves 
men, disarming, carrying away ond securing in prison, the male negros, 
promising security and protection to their women and children—and while 
they were confidently reposing in that security, returning with hellish shouts, 
to attack those helpless and unprotected persons! The cowardly character 
of the attack distinctly shows the want of manly feelings in the ussuilants. 
We cannot use terms too strong to mark the leaders and instigators of this 
mob— though we sincerely think there were many honest, but misguided 
men engaged in it, who, with ourselves, regret it most deeply. 

Excitement continued during yesterday. ‘Ibe council held a meeting. 
and a meeling of the citizens succeeded, in which the governor, who is in 
the city, with other gentlemen, took part. Resolutions were adopted for 
an efficient organization for the nigbt. 

Monday morning, 3 4. u. 

No disturbances have occurred in our city during the night. The dif- 
ferent military companies were stationed at various'points through the city. 
Captain Taylor's troup of horse, together with a large number of citizens, 
formed themselves into companies of about thirty each, who kept up a 
patrol until about two o'clock, when the citizens generally retired, leaving 
the military on duty. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISII INDIA. 


Our readers are already aware that a large folio volume on East 
India Slavery has been printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons during the present year. It contains but little new matter, 
and may be considered rather as a digest of the evidence which 
peeve) existed, accompanied with the observations of the 
ndian law commissioners, than as an independent investigation of 
the subject. We understand it is to be followed by another 
volume, and probably with the suggestions of the supreme govern- 
ment of India, as to the measures which may be thought neces- 
sary to be adopted to check the abuses of slavery which exist. 
But from our knowledge of the instructions, forwarded in 1884, 
by the directors of the East India Company to the governor- 
general in council, and the manner in which they were received; 
from the conflicting opinions and recommendations of the com- 
missioners ap ointed to report on the subject—from the opposition 
of the authorities in India and at home—to all change, we have 
little hope that any scrious intention exists to alter the present 
state of things; and, that if ever the evil of slavery be ter- 
minated in British India, it will be by means similar to those 
employed in the abolition of slavery in the West Indies. Let 
our friends, therefore, be up and doing. - 
The new matter to which we have referred as introduced by 
the commissioners into the report, consists principally of the 
testimony of certain native witnesses, from different parts of the 
Bengal Presidency, whom they found at Calcutta. Most of these 
persons either hold offices under government, or were the offic 
servants of native chiefs in various provinces, and many of them 
were the owners of slaves themselves, To them, the commissioners 
submitted a series of questions in writing, which they answered 
more or less at length in the same manner. They were subjected 
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to no cross- examination, and of course, either maintain silence 
where it would be judicious to do so, or gloss over the evils which 
are inscparable from a state of slavery. 

The number of native witnesses examined was thirty one, and 
their evidence bore upon the existence and character of slavery in 
Tipperah, Sylhet, Cuttack, Tirhoot, Mymensingh, Dacca, Chitta- 

ong, Rajshahi, Behar, Moorshedabad, Colgong, Chotah Naghore, 
run, and other provinces and districts in Bengal. 
SLAVERY IN BENGAL, 

From their testimony generally, we gather, first, that slavery 
exists to a much greater extent than was formerly supposed in 
the Presidency of Bengal, both in its predial and domestic form. 
In the districts of Tipperah, Sylhet, Mymensingh, Dacca, and 
Chittagong, Ray Govind Sen says, “ one-fourth of the population 
are slaves.” “ A family of respectability will frequently have 
from ten to twenty-five families of slaves ; and there is no family 
of respectability, either Molmmmedan or Hindoo, that has not at 
least one family of slaves.” Servanand Rai observes, all the 
pie Zemindars of Mymensingh and the neighbouring districts, 

ve slaves in proportion to their wealth ;” and, even those 
who live upon small salaries, such as writers and accountants, 
have generally five or six slaves.” In Sylhet, “ it is considered 
a mark of distinction to possess slaves.” ‘ Every meerasader has, 
in his family, one, two, or three slaves.” The number of mcer- 
asadars is a lakh and a quarter.“ Dhurb Sing Das, himself the 
owner of fifty slaves, states, that in Northern and Central Cuttack, 
“ the proportion of slaves to freemen is as six to ten; a great 
Zemindar will sometimes have 2000 slaves. There are many such, 
Jumna Jay Chowdri and Bhagwal Chowdri and others. I dare 
say there are 200 or 250 who have as many.“ Ram Christna 
Putnaik Mahanti says, “ One in ten are actual slaves in southern 
Cuttack,” though six to ten have the stigma of slavery” on 
them. Lala Aashee Pardshah states, that in Pergunnali Suresur 
(Tirhoot) two-sixteenths of the population may be slaves ; but in 
other Pergunnahs the slave population is greater.” Vaydia Nath 
Missar observes, “ that the Rajah of Durbhunga y Tirlioot) has 
a great many slaves.” Servanand Rai, from Dacca Jelalpore, 
says, muy mistress is the owner of 1400 families of slaves, settled 
upon her estate ;” and Mr. Mytton remarks, “ that in Bickram- 
pore, Dacea, which is inhabited by respectable Hindoos, Brah- 
mins and Kayets, there is a great demand for slaves.” Arshad Ulice 
Khan, Bahadur, states, that “ in all these districts ( Etawa, Ally- 
ghur, Mirzapore, Bhaugulpore, and Dacca) slavery obtains more 
or less; but in the greatest degree in Behar.“ Kashi Nath Ahan 
says, „the slaves (in Rajshahi) may be about two-sixteenths of 
the whole population.“ Chunee Lal Doobe, from Moorshedabad, 
states, “those in actual slavery are about one-eighth of the whole 
population ; but those who have the taint of slavery are about 
six-sixteenths.” Abdul Buri, Chittagong, the owner of twenty- 
four slaves, observes, “ it is usual, in my country, for respectable 
people to have slaves.” Lalu Deoke, Nundun, Chota e 
says, slavery obtains in this part of the country.“ Sankar 
Nath Jhah, states that, in Kolgong, Hindoos of all castes have 
slaves if they can afford it. My employer, Kashinatli, has 200 
families of slaves ;”’ and, Soo Durson Loll, remarks, that, some 
of the great Zemindars have as many as 200 slaves.” We learn 
from some of the same witnesses, that there are from fifty to sixty 
families attached to various temples, presented chiefly by the 
pious ; and that the offspring of such gifts belong to the gods of 
such temples. 

It will of course be remembered by our readers, that the wit- 
nesses whose evidence we have quoted, only speak of those parts 
of Bengal which they knew; other parts of the Presidency would, 
no doubt, show slavery to be equally prevalent, if we could obtain 
direct evidence from them. 

SLAVERY NOT CONFINED TO CASTE. 

We now proceed to show, secondly, that slavery is not confined 
to caste. Vaydia Nath Missar, Pundit of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, Calcutta, says, there are no slave castes in my coun- 
try, nor does the Hindoo law recognise slavery as incident to caste.” 
Hence, according to the testimony of Hafiz Amd Kubeer, 
Principal of the Mohammedan College at Calcutta, * the 
Hindoo slaves are Brahmins, Rajpoots, Kurmecs, Chumars, and 
Kolees ; the three first being pure castes ; the two last impure.” 
He observes, however, that “ the sale of Brahmin and Rajpoot 
children is not frequent.” Another witness, Dhurb Sing Das, 
states, that among the pure castes held in slavery are the ‘ Chasa, 
Khandait, Gualah, ‘Tanti, Agari, Bas Bania, and Nursala ;” and 
among the impure castes, “ Dhobee, Chumar, Ghoka, Kvut or 
Kyburt, Raree, Pan, Kundra, Napit, Bhagti, Hari, and Dome.” 
Ram Christna Putnaik Mahanti adds to the pure castes, “ Soodra 
(proper, ) Goorea (confectioner,) Buriee (carpenter, ) and Loohar ; 
and to the impure castes, Telee, Golo, Rungree (dyer) Chumar, 
and Baslee. Others mention the Kayats or Kaicts, Kurmar 
„ Kumar (potter,) spurious Rajpoots, Khetryas, 
Kuhar, Bhuyans, Rajwar, Ghatman, Turi or Bokla, pure and 
impure castes, who are to be found among the slaves in Bengal as 
well as among freemen. Hamid Russool states, that “the sale of 
frec children is rare, but in times of extreme distress, even Brali- 
mins, Khitryas, and Syuds (the descendants of the prophet 
Mohammed) will sell their children. According, however, to 
Mohammedan authorities, Syuds and Sheikhs, (dscendants of the 
companions of the prophet,) Patans and Malaks (descendants of 
persons who have received titles from the sovereign,) cannot be 
slaves according to the custom of the country.” Another autho- 
rity says, “ the children of all other castes, except Brahmins, are 
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sold.” The pure caste slaves among the Hindoos may be ein- 
loyed in in-door work; the impure castes never. We find, 

owever, that both the pure and impure castes may be employed 
in out-door and agricultural occupations, In Cuttack, “ the 
purer classes are sometimes employed in out-door work as well as 
in-door. In such cases, they work separately from the impure 
classes, by whom they would be contaminated. It appears that 
Bralinins in Cuttack are not permitted to have domestic slaves, 
the Rajah, Pursattam Deo, having prohibited them.” The Byse 
also never keep domestic slaves, it being contrary to the principles 
of their caste.” The Byse caste however may be enslaved. And 
from other authoritics we learn, that Hindoos of inferior caste may 
hold those of superior castes as their slaves. Say the Moonsiffs in 
reply to a question, proposed to them for the purpose of cliciting 
their opinion upon the subject—“ Famine or poverty may oblige a 
person of any caste to sell his frecdom for food and clothing, to any 
one willing and able to purchase it, whether the member of a higher 
or lower caste than himself.” 

We have dwelt at length on this point, because it is of material 
importance to the controversy we may have to carry on with the 
opponents of East India emancipation, many of them having 
asserted that slavery is confined to caste, wheveas it is clearly 
separable from it, and in no otherwise dependent upon it, than 
that the poorest of all castes are most frequently subjected to it. 

The price of slaves appears to vary in some measure according 
to caste. For instance: —“ The price of a young Kayat woman 
varies from 40 to 100 rupees ; that of a young man from 20 to 40. 
The price of a young Chundal woman varies from 10 to 20 rupces 
—that of a young Chundal man is about the same.“ The children 
of these castes in proportion: As to the price of slaves in general, 
that is regulated by the demand, as well as by caste. We find, 
therefore, that “the price of a young female may be from 50 to 
125 rupees,” and that of children of from six to eight years, 10 
to 15 rupees,” in one district, (Behar.) In another, (Tirhoot,) 
“the present average price of a young girl is now from 25 to 40 
rupees, and it used to be from 50 to 60. The price of a youn 
male of 18 or 20, is from 16 to 20 rupees, and was from 30 to 40.’ 
In Cuttack, “the price of a young male varies from 5.to 30 
rupees, that of a young female is the same.” In Rohileund, 
“the price obtained for males and females, both children and 
adults, used formerly to be from 10 to 20 rupees each, but it is 
now risen to 20 and 30 rupees.” In Bhaugulpore, the price of 
a female varies according to age, from 25 to 60 rupees, and that 
of a uiale from 15 to 40 rupees, “In ordinary times, says Mr. 
Blaquicre, “dealers go from Calcutta into Sylhet, Dacca, and 
Mymensingh, and there purchase Hindoo and Mussulman boys 
and girls, whom they sell to Mussulmans of Calcutta, as domestic 
slaves, the prices varying from 20 to 80 rupees.” Another wit- 
ness, Hafiz Ahmud Kubeer, says, There are persons, both 
Hindoos and Moliammedans in those parts, ( Rohileund,) who 
resort to the hill countries of Kumaon and Gurhwal for the 
purpose of purchasing IIindoo children and adults from their 
parents and relatives, whom they dispose of as slaves at Rampore 
and the districts of Bareilly and Moradabad, and also at Lucknow. 
These traders are called “ burdeh feroshes,” (slave-sellers), and 
this traffic was very considerable before the British rule. It is 
still carried on, but clandestinely, and only to a very small 
extent. The price obtained for males and females, both children 
and adults, so sold, used formerly to be from 10 to 20 rupees 
each, but it has now risen from 20 to 30 rupees.” This advance 
in the price, evidently arises rather from the increased difficulty 
of obtaining slaves, in consequence of the alleged illegality of 
the practice, than from any diminution in the demand. 

EMPLOYMENT OF SLAVES. 

We draw the attention of our readers, thirdly, to the employ- 
ment of slaves. We have before said, that impure castes are 
never allowed to perform in-door work. It would appear, how- 
ever, that some difference is made in the mode of employing 
slaves arising from difference of caste. Says Tek Loli,“ The 
only difference between the Kuhar and Juswur-kurmi is, that the 
former being of inferior caste, carry palankeens, which the lattex 
do not; with thisexception, they are both employed in the same 
menial offices, and in agriculture.” Vaydia Nath Missar, Tirhoot, 
observes, “ the slaves of the several classes mentioned, (Dhanuk, 
Amal, and Kurmi) are nearly the same in regard to purity, and 
are employed indifferently in in-door and out-door work.“ 
Hamid Russool states, slaves perform menial offices in the house, 
including cooking, when the master isa Mahommedan. Slaves 
are also employed in agriculture.” In Sylhet, “the slave popu- 
lation is principally employed in agriculture.” The same may be 
said of the slaves in Northern and Central Cuttack, Kashi Nath 
Khan, speaks of part of the slaves in Rajshahi being engaged in 
agriculture. In Behar, according to Tek Loll, slaves are employed 
in agriculture. Hafiz Ahmud Kubeer, Rohileund, says, “the 
males, whilst young, are employed us domestic servants.” „When 
they grow up they are chiefly employed in agriculture, their 
masters then being averse to their continuing about the house.” 

In Dacca Jelalpore, the slaves are partly domestic, and partly 
field-labourers. Lala Kashee Parshadh, Tirhoot, says, “ the slaves 
are employed both in in-dvor and out-door work, including field- 
labour, according as their services are required.” Parisnath Doobe 
(Bhaugulpore) observes, “ the slaves of these two classes (Dha- 
nuks, pure, and Kuhar, impure) are employed inditterently in 
in-door and out-door work, including field-labour; but the superior 
castcs cannot receive water from the Knhar.“ Choonce Lul Doobe, 
Moorshedahad, states, that male slaves are employed both in-doors 
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mother, and belong to the owner of the soil” ee) This degrad- 
ing appellation is applied to female slaves in India, After the age 
of ten or eleven years, children might be sold separately (from 
their parents), and such a proceeding would not be blameable ;” . 
e * * „ it would not be considered hard to sell a slave to any 
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and out-doors ; but when the establishment of slaves is large, 
those employed in agriculture are separated from the domestic 
slaves; and in that case, the females of the agricultural class do 
light work in the fields.“ Abdul Bari, Chittagong, says, the 
slaves do both in-door and out-door work.” Saukar Nath Shah, 
Kolgong, remarks, that slaves not engaged about the household | distance, or into another Zillah, The slave’s consent is never 
“are employed in the cultivation of the lands.“ Arshud Ulee asked in such transactions, nor would any objections he might 
Khan Buhudur says, “in Behar there is a caste called Bamans, make he attended to.” „The children of all other castes, except 
who live by agriculture. Most of the landholders of Behar | Brahmins are sold,“ and “ are heritable property.” When the 
belong to this caste. The inferior landholders of this caste who | parent or ancestor sells a child, or when a man sells himself, the 
superintend personally the work of cultivation employ slaves.” | decd purports to let tlie services for a long period, such as eighty 
Damar Singh (Purncah) states, that tho“ Khawases are employed years. In practice such an instrument is understood to convey 
in the cultivation of their master's private lands. The labour of | the subject and all future offspring.” “ Sales by relations, and 
Einen and weeding is generally done by hired servants, The Sales from one master to another, used to be common; but an 
<hawascs superintend and are employed in reaping, threshing, impression has got abroad, that they are prohibited, and, in con- 
and storing.“ In Sarun, slaves are employed in agriculture. sequence of this, sales are now made under the disguise of a deed of 
Lala Decke Nundun states, that in Shahabad and Behar the poorer Aire.” 
class of masters employ their slaves in agriculture.” In western] The foregoing extracts from the evidence will show, that slaves 
Beerbhoom and Ramghur, it appears also, from the evidence, are property, and that masters ean exercise all the rights of pro- 
slaves are employed in agriculture. | perty over them. He can sell them whenever his necessities or 
We have been thus particular in collecting the incidental notices, | caprice may dictate; he can mortgage them; he can give them 
contained in the evidence of these natives, to show that there are away; he can bequeath them to his heirs or to his idols; he can 
considerable numbers of slaves employed in agriculture in the Separate the husband from the wife, and the parent from the 
Presidency of Bengal. To what extent they may be engaged in child; except, under certain circumstances, he can claim the off- 
raising the sugar, cotton and rice exported from that Presidency, spring of the mother as his property; and in those parts of the 
we shall endeavour to sliow in another paper, as soon as we have country where the impression exists that free people cannot be 
collected and arranged the evidence. In the meantime, we give sold as slaves, the difficulty is got over by letting their services 
it as our decided opinion, that a portion of these articles is un- for a period of eighty years. In this case, the children follow the 
questionably raised by slave-labour. condition of their parents—they arc slaves. 
In connexion with this subject, we beg to state, that the slaves COFRCION OF SLAVES. 
in British India are not serfs, attached to the soil, as some have | We proceed, fourthly, to show the mode in which the labour 
asserted, and too many believe; but that they are the absolute of slaves is coerced as acknowledged by the native witnesses them- 
property of their masters. The whole of the witnesses, who speak | selves, According to the uniform testimony of all the witnesses, 
to this point, state that slaves termed “ adseripti lebe,“ are un- no amount of sevcrity, ill-treatment, eee or per fe 
known in the districts to which they severally belong, or of which entitles a slave to emancipation. This being understood, wo lay 
they had any knowledge. before our readers the following admissions of the natives, most 
In reference to the sale of slaves, „the consent of the subject is of whom were slave-holders, or represented slave-holders, and 
quite immaterial and is not asked ;” and it is added, “these sales | therctore, in a matter which would implicate their own character, 
take place not only to Hindoos, but also to Mussulinans and other they would deal as gently as they could. Says one, “ Ifa slave 
persons.” „Sales of free persons are very common, and so are give offence, it is usual to give him a slap or a blow with a shoe.” 
sales of persons already in slavery.” „ If a person thus sold were Says another, “ If a slave will not work, he is coereed by threats, 
to refuse compliance, the buyer would cocrce him.“ “ It would b flogging, and by stopping his rations.” Says the third,“ If a 
not be considered disreputable to take the acquisitions of slaves Slave refuse to work, the master corrects him with a slap on the 
which by law belong to us.“ “ The slave has no right to any face, or a rattan; if the slave is incorrigibly obstinate and vicious, 
pons of his time.“ „No absolute slave has a right to purchase | he is turned away: this rarely happens.“ Says a fourth,“ If a 
lis freedom ; but sometimes there is a stipulation for redemption slave refuse to work, or otherwise misbehave, the master corrects 
in the contract of sclf--ale, or the sale of a child.“ „ By the him by beating with the hand or a cane, or by tying him up for 
hast res, property in slaves (or bipeds as they are called) is treated an hour or two.“ Says a fifth, The correction of a slave depends 
with the same respect as immoveable property.“ “ The mort- in a great measure on the temper of the master; sometimes he 
Lage of slaves is legal, but not much practised, not being conve- | will reprove them, sometimes he will banish them from his pre- 
nicnt.” “Sale for the purpose of prostitution is of course illegal, sence, and sometimes slap them with his hand or with a rattan.“ 
because a prostitute necessarily loses easte?” There is nothing Says a sixth,“ A slave who misbehaves himself is beaten with 
illegal in the sale of slaves, for “arrears of revenue or rent,” or the hand or with a thin stick, or a shoe, or twisted handkerchief.” 
in cxecution of a deeree.” Cases are known of men selling Says a seventh, “ Slaves when they misconduct themselves, are 


— — 


& both themselves aud their existing offspring by the same decd.” 


* Slaves aie not entitled to any time to work for themselves.“ 
“In the shsence of special agreement, the master of the female 
slave is entitled to the offspring.“ “ All kinds of slaves are con- 
stantly said.“ “ No time ts allowed the slave to work on his own 
account, and any thing he may acquire belongs to his master.” 
“ There is no redemption in the case of scif-sale, or sale of chil- 
dren by their parents.“ “There is a class of persons who sgrce 


| pace by stopping their rations, and striking them with the 
| 


and or with a stick, according to the disposition of the master. 
It is the master’s right to beat his slave.” Says an eighth, “ If a 


slave is disobedient, it is usual to correct him, by slapping him 
with the hand, and occasionally with a whip or rattan. 


„ 


“ ill-disposed masters of this class (agricultural) will sometimes 


beat their slaves severely, and sometimes contine them by tying 
them up.” Says a ninth, “ Slaves are punished by blows with a 


to serve as slaves for food.“ “The children of such people, if j slipper or a rattan, and by confinement.” Says a tenth, “ The 
horn after the servitude commenced, are slaves for ever.” “ It is masters enforce the services of their slaves by. beating them either 
common to borrow money upon a mortgage of slaves.” “ The | with a rattan or a staff, this depending on the disposition of the 
slave cannot hold property against his master.“ “In Mymensingh | masters; the arms and legs of the slaves are sometimes broken by 


and Runepore, masters let their slaves to hire, particularly 
females, but not in Rajshahi.” “There are two modes in which 


the violence of the blows inflicted. They confine slaves attempting 
to abscond, by tying them with a string, or putting fetters light or 


slaves are mortgaged ; one, when the mortgagee has possession of | heavy on their legs, in the manner practised with convicts In the 


the slave whose services discharge the interest; the other, when 
the possession remains with the mortgagor, and the security re- 
mains upon the deed only.” “Slaves are transferred by an 
absolute Lill of Sale.“ “ The master has certainly a right to sell 
his slave to whom lie pleases without his consent.” “The masters 
have aright to their full labour.“ “Children are frequently sold 
by their parents for purposes of prostitution: sometimes by kid- 
nappers.” Upon occasion of funerals, it is usual to give one or 
more slaves, amongst other presents, to the officiating Brahmin.” 
If the slave about to he sold is a pregnant woman, and the 
future offspring sold with her, the price is greater than it would 
be if the woman were sold alone.” The sale of children is very 
frequent in time of scarcity. The relations who sold them have 
no right to redemption.” “It is lawful, and not disreputable, 
for a master to sell his slaves to purchasers living at a distance, 
and to separate families.” “ Slaves have frequently been sold in 
execution of deerces, by order of the courts in Behar, Patna, and 
Shahabad.” “A man who has no relations will present his slaves to 
atemple whereby they become the slaves of the god.“ “The houses 
of bawds in Calcutta swarm with women who have been inveigled 
from their families and prostituted against their will.“ “Sales, 
for prostitution, still takes place very frequently.” The greater 
part of the prostitutes, both Mohammedan and Hindoo, purchase 
children from their parents, and from the burdeh ferostes (slave- 
sellers ;) so that almost all the prostitutes in that part of the 
country (Roliilcund) are slaves.” „The children follow the 


pubis gaols.” One of the witnesses, however, Parisnath Doobe, 
Mooktear, of Maha Rajah Ruhmut Ulle Khan Bahadoor, of 
Kurruckpore, gives the following account of the matter:— If 
n slave is careless, and spoils or breaks anything, the master takes 
the work out of his hands and keeps him unemployed for a time. 
This the slave feels to be a disgrace, and amends. Some masters 
slap their slaves, but J never heard of one beating his slave witha 
rattan, or binding him with a string, if he attempted to abscond. 
THE MASTERS, IN FACT, FEEL TILE SAME AFFECTION FOR THEIR 
SLAVES A8 FOR THEIR OWN CHILDREN! If a slave run away, the 
principal inhabitant of the place, to which he has fled, will per- 
suade him to return to his master, on the latter appearing and 
proving his title; but no violence would be used to compel him to do 
so. If aslave abscond two or three times, I suppose the master 
would sell him.” Strange that a slave treated with so much 
gentleness and affection should run away at all! Such a state- 
ment as this forcibly reminds us of the apologies offered for the 
West India planters by their well-paid and zealous advocates 
Messrs. Macqueen and Borthwick. If the slave-holders in the 
cast have not precisely the same instruments of torture, formerly in 
use in the West Indies, to coerce the labour, and enforce the obe- 
dience of their bondsmen, they can advance from the blows of the 
slipper, the twisted handkerchief, and the rattan, to the heavier 
punishment of the staff, the rope, and the whip, and if this will 
not do, they can tie them up, and place them in confinement, and 
starve them into submission, and chain them at their pleasure. 
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Nothing beyond these admissions is necessary to show the cruelty! I have transcribed their answers to the following queries, and 
of the East Indian system of slavery. have affixed to them the double inverted comma, to the 
DEGRADATION OF SLAVES. 7 opinions of others the single inverted comma; thus distin- 

We call attention, fifthly, to the degradation of female slaves, guishing them from such further information as I myself have 
and the absolute power of the masters over their persons and attached to most of them. 
happiness. The master can, by law, compel his female Nature of siave-punishments ?—“ Flogging, tin : mask, heavy 
slave to marry against her consent.“ “ The Mohammedan master chains, rings of iron on legs and neck, stocks, &c. The degree of 
has a right to exact the embraces of his female unmarried slave.“ punislunent entirely dependent on the master’s will. I know an 
“It is a common practice for Mohammedan masters to cohabit instance of a slave being hanged by his master, probably not in- 
with their female slaves.” The begetting of slaves upon concu- | tentionally. In country places there is absolutely no control 
bines, is a practice which is not openly avowed, though it is over tlie masters and fectors. Burx ing in ant hills, &e. Often 
done frequently. But in the Dahkan, this is done openly, flogged to death tntentionally, An English pope declared his 
without scruple.” Sometimes female slaves are married to per- intention of so doing to a slave, hut was persuaded to sell him.” 
sons whose profession it is, to go about as the husbands off I have heard of instances where slaves have been purchased ex- 
slaves. These persons are called “ byakara,” and this kind of pressly forthe purpose of being flogged to death, fur revenge. One 
marriage is called punwah shadee.” The object of this was a case of jealousy ; the other for not being saluted by the slave 
arrangement is, that the slave-girl may remain in the master’s | according to the law of usage, which requires that he or she should 
house, and that all her children may belong to him.” Sometimes | Say, “ abença me” (bless me), to every white person he may meet 
this kind of marriage is intended only as d screen to conceal the in his walk. 
intimacy of the master with his female slave.” *The offspring of a| Quantity and quality of food ?—* The general food of slaves 
byakara, whether he be free or slave, belong to the masters of his | consists of jerked beef (beet slightly smoked and dried), farinha, 
wives respectively.” These byakara, or itinerating husbands, | or the flower of the manive root, black beans, and the fat ot salt 
are said, in some instances, to have scores of slave-wives—* his | pork. But the quantity, and whether all these articles are given or 
occupation is considered a profession.” Yet this demoralizing sys- | only part, depends entirely on the owner. One often sees in news- 
tem, corrupting as it does, society in India to its very heart’s papers advertisements of damaged and unsaleable goods, as beans, 
core, and adding new horrors to the social evils which afMlict its farinha, &c. “para cscravos,” for slaves. It is not uncommon to 
population, is to be considered sacred! Away with the heartless | give next to nothing to slaves.” 
sophistries, and shallow pretexts of expediency—our appeal is to | Clothing ?—“ Entirely dependent on the master’s will, Gene- 
the sympathies of human nature, and to the principles of religion, raily coarse cotton shirt and trowsers, with the addition of woollen 
and we ask whicther this system of enormous wickedness shall be | shirt for bad weather.” : 
permitted to endure. Lodying ?—“ Fifty, or one hundred, or more males locked into a 
large barrack or barn at dark, and let cut in the morning ; and no 
check or semblance of control over any abomination resulting from. 
such treatment.“ 

In corroboration of the above, I heard from one who visited the 
government iron works in the province of St. Paulo, that there 

| this system is literally adopted. The government, as well as the 
church establishments and priests, hold slaves to a vast extent. 

Privations of slaves ?—*“ Innumerable. Suffice it to say that 
the slaves generally are ina condition scarcely superior to the 
beasts that perish, Their mental culture and necessities entirely 
neglected. This, to them, is so far an advantage, that they do not 
feel their privations so keenly as they otherwise would; and, 
therefore instruction or justice to slaves is gravely deprecated. 
A slave-holder, to be consistent, must act on this principle.“ 

The Portuguese pamphlet, Memoria Analytica d cerea do 
commercio d' ¢scravos, contains the following corroborative 
evidence: ‘All the religion which is inculcated in Brazil consists 
of certain superstitious practices, mummeries, and absurdities. 


MANUMISSIONS, 

Lastly, we proceed to notice the fact, that few of the enslaved 
population of India, are ever cheered with the hope of freedom or 
put in possession of it. Most of the witnesses state, that 
they have never known an instance of manumission. One 
of them, however, says that though “ manumiesion is rare 
it scmetimes takes place when a master has particular 
cause of satisfaction with a slave.” Another says, “ Manuniission 
is rare, and not generally desired by the slave. But it sometimes 
happens, that a master anticipating, from the evil disposition of 
his children, that they will maltreat the slaves, manumits such 
as he has a regard for.“ A third says, “ The Hindov masters 
never emancipate their slaves that Í know of; Mohammedan 
masters do occasionally, it being a moral duty in them.” In 
reference to the statement that the slaves do not desire emancipa- 
tion, a fourth explains himself thus :— When I said slaves do 
not desire emancipation, J mean they look upon it as unattainable, 
and, therefore, do not think of it.“ Such is the iron system by ol : À et 1 l 
which they are bound—their masters are inexorable, and they, | Far from instructing them in the existence of a Supreme Being 
having no hope to cheer, and no power to contend, submit quietly superior to all, such a principle would not suit them. In order 
and patiently to their fate. that a slave-owner reign with sovereignty, it is necessary that his 

As to the statement that their condition is really better than | slaves be kept in ignorance of any authority superior to his will. 
that of hired servants, we give one quotation from the evidence | Neither must the rewards and punishments which he may award 
before us. Ram Christna Putnaik Mahanti, says :—* The condi- be counterbalanced by other rewards and punishments, such as 
tion of slaves ts harder thun that of free-labourers. Their work is | religion presents. ; The inculcation of such precepts would 
harder, their fare and clothing worse, and they are sometimes weaken the master’s authority, and also be a check to the mas- 
beuten; and this not only agrees with what one might reasonably | ter’s vices? . 
expect to be the case, but with the general statement, that slaves| Are the services required of the women similar in their nature, 
are kept for economy. Waydia Nath Missar says :— “In general, | and equal in extent, to tnose of the men ¥—‘ In the field they are 
I think it more economical to be served by slaves than by hired | mostly employed in the same kind of labour as the men ; but, of 
servants.” Hamid Russool is of the same opinion. Dhurb Singh | course, so much is not required of them as of males,” 

Das observes :— It is more economical to employ slaves than] Is care taken of pregnant females ?—* Very little.“ 
freemen.” Tek Lolli and others make a similar statement. Now| Are any privileges allowed to mothers with young children ?— 
this must arise either from slaves doing more work than freemen, | “ Their treatment entirely depends on the will or whim of the 


or from their getting a smaller return for what thev do. In either | master or manager.” Sak. Se ate ‘ 
case, we have a full proof of the injustice as well as inhumanity | In the large towns or cities, it is the usual practice to 
of the system. hire out the mothers as wet nurses, which frequently causes 


We have thus completed an analysis of the evidence of the|the death of the infant. The following occurrence took 
native witnesses, and have given to our readers their portraiture of | place a few days prior to my departure from Brazil. A 
“ slavery as it is“ in British India. In pursuing this course we | confectioner in the Catete, a short distance from the city 
cannot be charged with exaggerating its evils, Let our friends | of Rio de Janeiro, sold a negress without her child to an 
study it until they make the case their own, and we fear not the inhabitant of the capital. On being informed of her fate, she 
result. Supineness would be cruelty to the slave, and treachery | firmly refused to submit to it, unless her child went with her; 
to principle. With earnestness, therefore, we entreat them to] whereon both her old and new master began to beat and drive her 
give loud utterance to their feelings; and to bring their moral out of the house. When in the street, the poor creature laid 
orce to bear upon the imperial legislature, until it determine to herself down on the pavement, and there appeared resolved to 
raise the millions of India, who have so long groaned under an in- die under their oft-repeated blows of sticks, Finding her thus 
tolerable oppression, from their degradation to the dignity and the determined, they caused her to be lifted into a cart, and ordered 
happiness of free nien.“ l one 1 7 hold her 1 while oe vs her 1345 On 

* The evidence of which the foregoin article is an analysis will be | i mg a „ Ae e city, she again own 
found in-H arlimantary Papers Nor 284 dH, pp: 2S9 10 se ica | fhe streets and there alo hes Pent her ih such an unmeroifal 

theless, she was obliged to submit. en 
r PANOR Ey 3 AAAI | How soon after their confinement are mothers obliged to resume 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. their labour ?—“ Generally in ten days or a fortnight ; but this 
` London, 9th month, 20th, 1841. is not so great a hardship as misii be supposed in England.” 
Sm,—As I was careful in all cases to search for the evidence | Ie the mortality amongst children great ?—“ I should think so. 
of others on slavery in Brazil, in order that I mizht antiy my I oftener pass the corpses of negro children going to interment 
e 


own observations thereon, I sent transcripts of qucries to different than of any other. Some estates never rear children, others 
residents in that empire. Of these I select the replies of two dis- 
tinguished individuals, one of whom wrote his own answers, and 
forwarded the paper to the other, who, having read and approved, 
added some further remarks thereto. You have seen this manu- 
script, and are aware of the respectability of the writers, their long 
experience, and exalted station. 
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many.” 

The neglect of children is the consequence of the slave-trade 
which, the Brazilians consider, furnishes slaves at a cheaper rate 
than they can raise them. | 

What care is taken of the sick ?—“ This entirely depends on the 
disposition and ability of the master.” 
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A humane rich man may do a great deal for his slave; but, as 
the mass of slave-owners are poor, their comfort in sickness 
cannot be attended to. The English gold mines have excellent 
hospitals, and resident medical men. 
valescent was sent by the doctor to work. The negro asked the 
captain not to give him night-work, said he was very weak, and | 
I confess that I thought it was far too soon to have sent him from | 
hospital: he appeared very feeble. 
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NOTICE TO AUXILIARY SOCIETIES AND 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
. With a view to the diffusion of information on anti-slavery 


was present when a con- | subjects generally, the Committee have resolved to supply Auxi- 


LIARY SOCIETIES, for gratuitous distribution only, with all 
damphlets and small publications published by them, at one- 
1alf the usual price; end the larger publications, To AUXILIARY 


fo Q r ; H 
SOCIETIES AND SUBSCRIBERS GENERALLY, at a reduction of twexrty- 


What is the state of aged, infirm, and worn out slaves? “ Often | five per cent., for immediate payment. 


very destitute. When unfit for work, they are generally turned | 
out of the house by thcir master (to do which he must give them 
their freedom), to shift for themselves. This is often the case 
also, when negros become blind, or otherwise unserviceable—not 
unfrequently when a negro is a confirmed drunkard, or un- 
manageable. I have scen them in great destitution, and once 
found at my gate an old man, either in a dying state, or very 
infirm. We sent him food and water for some short time, but I 
am told that, one day when I was out, the police removed him.” 

In confirmation of the above account, I translate the following 
from the French traveller, St. Helaire, vol. i, p. 262. 

In this city (St. Joao del Rey) I was astonished at the number 
of mendicants who filled the streets. The curate assured me 
he gave alms every Saturday to more than 400 beggars. These 
are old negros and mulattos, infirm and incapacitated for work. 
Barbarous masters take all profit from the youthful days of their 
slaves, which they even shorten by compulsory labour; and, 
when they can no longer derive benefit from these unfortunates, 
they discncumber themselves of them by manumission. Thus 
they have no other resource than to ba and to become a 
public burthen. One cannot but shudder with indignation, 
when one reflects that this barbarity is repeated so often in a 
country where provisions are so abundant, and where it would 
cost so little to the slave proprictors to pay to humanity and 
duty so sacred a debt. Is it not inconceivable that the laws have 
made no provision against this horrible abuse of manunission ? 

I observed the very saine practice in St. Joao del Rey, and also 
in the villages and roads on my journcy to the Gold mines. Space 
docs not admit of a detail of the painful effects of this abuse of 
manumission. 

Is suicide prevalent among the slaves ?—*“ Several instances of 
it occur in Rio de Janeiro annually.” 

I copy from the Jornal do Commercio, Ist Februar, 1841, an 
extract of the trial of the slave Joaquim, for the murder of his 
wife and child of two years and four months old, in the petty 
session of the 23rd January, 18411. * * ‘The defendant said 
that his name was Joaquim, that he belonged to the Bengucla 
nation, a currier by trade, did not know his age, was the slave of 
Cyro Candido Martins de Brito, aud married to the negress Maria 
Carolina of the Mina nation, by whom he had a daughter, Inno- 
cenein, now dead. Said it was true that he murdered his wife on 
the night of the 11th instant, his motive for so doing, was that she 
lived unhappily with her owner, who exccedingly maltreated her 
as well as himself the defendant—that this maltreatment consisted 
in blows of the whip and palmatoria, and the defendant was in- 
cessantly threatened with the house of correction, and the road to 
the mines, also that his wife should be sent away from him. 
That his daughter was not ill-treated, because she was yet too 
young, but, in order that she might not experience her parents’ 
fate, he murdered her also. Further declared that he committed 
the deed with his trade-knife, which he carried home from his 
work with the intention of murdering himself, his wife, and child. 
Being asked if he were in his sound mind, he replied, Yes ; that he 
well knew what he purposed to do, that he did not kill himself as 
he had intended, because he had not time ere he was seized.’ 

Another instance of the frequency of suicide, was related to me 
by an officer of the Rio Doce company [this company have no 
slaves]; viz :— 

That an acquaintance of his had purchased thirty African negros, 
who were so effected {by nostalgia (a disease arising from a 
vehement longing to return to thcir country ), that one and another, 
day after day, hanged themselves, till he thus lost sixteen of their 
number. That the seventeenth was discovered in the attempt, and 
cut down ere death had done its office. That the owner, fearing 
he should be ruined by the loss of all these slaves, resolved to 
deter the remainder from committing suicide by mflicting a severe 
punishment on this unhappy creature. That he accordingly 
ordered him to be very severely flogged ; and, as soon as he was 
sufficiently recovered, administered another, and so on, until the 
slave had received six floggings. That he then, offering the poor 
sufferer a rope, desired him to hang himself with it. That, on his 
being unwilling to do this, he flogged him the seventh time for 
disobedience of this order. As no more attempted to hang them- 
selves, this was considered an effectual remedy. 

I think I have now extended my letter sufficiently for the pre- 
sent, but shall continue till I have completed the replies to fifty- 
four of such questions. 

I remain, Sir, your’s very truly, 
GEORGE PILKINGTON. 


a ee Ta 
Srizunrs oy SLAvzAS.— Captain A. Ward of Salem, who came 
passenger from Manilla, in the ship Grotius, bound to this port, which 
vessel was off Gay-Head yesterday afternoon, informed Mr. Hatch of 
the Express, that, when the ship left St. Helena, there were seven vessels, 
with seven hundred slaves, at that place, prizes to Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty s cruisers. The last of the seven arrived on the 2nd of March, and 
A thrown overboard sixty dead slaves in sight of St. Helena. Jamaica 
ape. 


Collecting Cards and Books are preparing, which the Committee 
will be happy to forward to their friends in the country, on appli- 
cation, free of expense. 

To all subscribers to the Anti-slavery Society, or to any of its 
auxiliarics, the price of the volume entitled Proceedings of the 
Convention is 108. Gd. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several valued correspondents have drawn attention to the warlike 
character of some extracts from the contemporary press, inserted in our 
last number. They failed to observe, we think, that they were extracts, 
not original matter, and tha: the warlike tenor of them was expressly 
disclaimed in the leading articles which had reference to them. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarced to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.), 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


m Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
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Ture deputation which, as we stated in our last, waited on Sir 
Robert Peel, with a memorial on the subject of slavery in British 
India, consisted of the following gentlemen :—Benjamin Hawes, 
M.P., Samuel Harford, M. P., Dr. John Bowring, XI. P., Thomas 
Wakley, M.P., William Allen, Robert Forster, George Stacey 
Henry Tuckett, Stafford Allen, George W. Alexander, Ric 
Barrett, Josiah Conder, Samuel H. Lucas, Henry Christy, Joseph 
Cooper, Henry Sterry, William Ball, L. C. Lesceme, John Scoble, 
J. H. Tredgold, George Pilkington, Robert J. Rouse, Rev. J. K. 
Holland, John Beaumont, Rev. James Carlile, J oseph Soul, John 
II. Laing, and Geo Allen. Letters were received from the 
following Members of Parliament, apologising for their absence: — 
Charles Buller, jun., C. P. Villiers, D. Barclay, William Aldam, 
jun., Esqrs., Sir John h and Sir Charles Napier. The 
deputation was most courtcously received, and they were informed 
by the Right Hon. Baronet, that, previous to the intimation of the 
Committee of their desire of an interview, he had directed the 
attention of the noble lord, the President of the Board of Control, 
to the subject of their memorial, as deserving the most serious 
attention of the government. 

The premicr further recommended that a deputation should 
wait on the President of the Board of Control, to whose depart- 
ment the subject more especially belonged. Upon this sug 
tion the Committee accordingly acted; and, on Thursday last, 
Lord Ellenborough was waited on by the following gentlemen :— 
Messrs. G. W. Alexander, J. Beaumont, S. Allen, J. Conder, and 
J. Scoble. Their reception on the part of his lordship was cour- 
teous; but they would have been happy to have iscovered a 
neurer agreement in their views. 

Having thus appealed to the government, the Committee have 
further to appeal to the country. Everything must be done to 

repare for an effective campaign in the next session of Parliament. 

t had been proposed that Sir Eardley Wilmot should have en- 
tered on the journals of the House of Commons a notice of 8 
motion for an early period ; but, instead of this, petitions have 
been presented to boch houses, as the more desirable method of 
bringing the matter before them at the present moment. In 
addition to this, measures are in progress for engaging the attcn- 
tion of the country to the subject by a serics of public meetings, 
of which further information will shortly be given. Every anti- 
slavery body should prepare itself to petition, and we hope evcry 
religious congregation will adopt a similar attitude. The voice of 
the country must be uttered and uttered aloud ; for the resistance 
to be overcome is great, and such as will challenge, although we 
do not for a moment believe it will defeat, the entire moral force 
of the British empire. 


Oun attention has been attracted by the followin 
the Morning Chronicle, of some proceedings in the 


Commons, on Wednesday last. 
estion to the noble lord, the secretary 


Mr. Foster begged to put a gu 
of state for tbe colonies. He Abe a sum of money charged in the 
estimates as paid to a Dr. Madden, towards the expenses of a mission to 
the West Coast of Africa. He understood that that gentleman hed re- 
turned to this country, and, after a very short stay in Africa, had made 
a very long report to the department over which the noble lord pro- 
i The question which he wished to ask the noble lord was simply 
this, when that report might be expected to be laid on the table of that 


Lord Sraxısy said Dr. Madden bad been sent out by the late govers- 
ment, to make inquiries of a confidential nature respecting our settiements 
on the West Coast of Africa, He bed sent in four reports: one relating to 
Sierra Leone, one to the Gambia, one to the Cold Coast, and one 
which was confined to medical matters. He (Lord Stanley) believed there 
would be no objection to leying the last on the table. But the otber 
three treated of subjects of the greatest importance aad secrecy, effecting 


account in 
House of 
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our defences on the coast, our relations with foreign powers, and matters 
relating to individuals engaged in trade, legal and illegal, on the coast 
of Africa. Such beiag their character, at the present time he (Lord 
Stanley) would not feel warranted in laying them on the table of the 
house ; but the general subject was under the most anxious consideration 
of ber Majesty's government. 

The fact, then, thus comes out, that there are, and that the 
government know that there are, individuals—British subjects, of 
course, for to them only could Dr. Madden’s inquirics have re- 
spect—eng in an illegal trade on the coast of Africa. We 
shall hear, therefore, no doubt, of prosecutions instituted against 
the guilty parties. Surely the British government is not going to 
shelter enormities of this sort, and to screen such criminals, be 
their position and influence what they may, from merited expo- 
sure and condign punishment. But who is this Mr. Foster, that 
asked the question which has obtained for us this information! 
Can he have any interest in this matter! Or the mercantile firm 
of which he is the principal partner, and which trades to the coast 
of Africa! We beg also to ask Lord Stanle „whether it is wise for 
him thus officially to A per secrecy to the violators of British 
law in that quarter of the globe ; and we cannot but express our 
hope that he will not long maintain it. Under any circumstances 
the facts may yet transpire. The anti-slavery committee have 
alleged in their petition, that some members of the House of Com- 
mons are implicated in this illegal traffic; and it is of importance 
to the character of that honourable house that the truth of this 
allegation should be ascertained. It is of importance to Mr. Foster 
himself to have an opportunity of proving that he is not the man. 
Besides which, the whole body of British merchants is concerned, 
and we are happy to know that they feel themselves to be so. The 
clean-handed among them wish it to be demonstrated that their 
hands are clean, and we learn that some of them are taking mea- 
sures for this purpose. The most cffectual measure, however, 
will be the parliamentary inquiry which the Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee have asked for. We add to these remarks an extract from 
the Morning Herald, to show that others think and feel with us 
on this matter. 

The immense interest which this country has at stake in the effectual 
suppression of the slave-trade, renders it imperative that she should be 
beyond suspicion of any putticipation in its guilt. The British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has, by its committee, and through the instru- 
mentality of Lord Brougham, just presented a petition to the House of 
Lords, the statements of which are either eminently scandalous, or, if 
capable of proof, demand the immediate interference of the legislature 
with a view to restraint and punishment. 

This society, composed, we believe, chiefly of persons professing at 
least more than ordinary outward devotion to religion and truth, not 
only alleges that British subjects belong to associations in Cuba and 
Brazil which have a property in their fellow-creatures, and are in the 
habit of purchasing Africans torn from their country ; that officers bearing 
her Majesty's commission are public functionaries engaged. in such com- 
panies ; and that English banking companies lend their capital for the 
carrying on of the slave-trade; that British subjects in Cuba and Brazil 

articipate in the accursed profit of slave expeditions; but the petitioners 

urther allege the astounding fact, that they“ have grounds for knowing 
that vessels have been built in this country specially for the slave-trade, 
‘and they have reason to fear that many have been covertly prepared for 
that nefarious traffic in British harbours.” This allegation is not, be it 
observed, one of suspicion, it is of knowledge, and Lord Brougham himself 
gives corroboration to that knowledge by bis personal belief; for, added 
his lordship, while drawing attention to this point, “ he had himself reason 
to believe that a vessel had been built in one of the best harbours of this 
country for this trade, and it was afterwards sent to another place to have 
its interior fittings put up, and having procured simulated papers, it sailed 
to the Havana, from whence it was to be dispatched to the coast of Africa, 
for a cargo of slaves.” 

No minister can permit the British nation to remain under the stigma of 
such charges as these, The national character in the eyes of the world 
is at stake; they must either receive confirmation or refutation ; and, we 
take the liberty to add, that the reputation of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society must be injured, if not destroyed, unless the allegations 
be substantiated. ‘Ihe society asks for a parliamentary inquiry; it is, 
indeed, quite indispensable; and we trust that Lord Brougham will not 
allow the first week of the next session of parliament to pass over without 
moving for such an inquiry. It is one pi culiarly suited to the dignity, the 
gravity, and tLe perfect independence of the House of Lords, who could 
add to the solemnity, if not to the truth, of such an investigation, the 
sacred character of an oath. 

The Duke of Wellington has done more for the suppression of the 

slave-trade than any man living. By giving the high sanction of his 
approval and personal assistance to such an investigation, the noble duke 
would crown a life of incessant utility, by throwing around bis mild decay 
the balo of a holy and a righteous cause. - 
We have inserted in another column, from the Cincinnati Gazelte, 
a detailed account of the lawless and ferocious outrage which has 
Just been enacted there against the abolitionists and the people of 
colour. The Liberator, from which we have extracted the narra- 
tive, speaks of the occurrence in the following terms :— 

_We lack words, as well as room, to express the mingled emotions of 
pity, indignation, and horror, that swell tumultuously within us, in view 
of the frightful outrages perpetrated upon the unoffending coloured in- 
habitants of Cincinnati, by a of lawless ruffians, virtually headed by 
the mayor and city authorities, and sanctioned by the citizens genera:ly. 
Thus far all the particulars are gathered exclusively from pro-slavery 
sources; and yet it is perfectly plata that no blame can justly be attached 
to the coloured people, either individually or collectively. Eternal infamy 
will rest upon Cincinnati, for her murderous spirit and bloody deeds. 
a 9200 succour the hunted victims and their persecuted advocates in 
; ci l 


The Cincinnati Republican, a paper published on the spot, and 
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therefore under the strongest local influences, uses the following 
language :— 

To us, the brutal outrage committed upon the persons and property of 
the blacks is the foulest of all the events that occurred. They were dis- 
armed. The faith of the rioters was pledged to protect them. Yet, while 
thus defenceless, when the men had been removed to the jail for safe 
keeping, the mob attacked their property, destroved it, drove out the 


women and children from their houses, and some ruffians went even so far 


as to ravish the person of à young black girl! What 
a tale to tell of a civilised city ! l 

In a private letter with which we have been favoured, dated 
New York, September 15th, is the following reference to this 
fearful outrage :— 

There has been a great abolition riot in Cincinnati, Ohio, attended with 
bloodshed. It was begun between some boys and free negros. As the 
mob increased the civil authorities seemed indisposed to quell it, being wil- 
ling (as is supposed) that the free people of colour and their friends should 
be punished to acertain extent. It is even said, that, after the militia 
was called out, they were purposely withdrawn from the vicinity of the 
Philanthropist office, At any rate, the office, types, and press were des- 
troyed, dragged to, and thrown into the Ohio river, The coloured people 
were set upon—they defended themselves with arms—arms were used 
against them—then the abolitionists were attacked, property destroved, 
and some lives lost. A long account is published in one of their daily 
papers of the whole affair, and not a word of censure occurs, on either the 
Free people of colour or the white inhabilanis! It will make many converts, 
and be overruled for good, I doubt not. 

A long account of a riot without a word of censure on either 
party is oy a singularity. It is at all events evident from 
this, that the blacks and the abolitionists were not considered as 
deserving any. They would have instantly received it, if they 
had been so. Kentuckian’ slave-holders have obviously been at 
the bottom of this affair. But, as our corrrespondent at New m 
well remarks, it will doubtless convert many to abolitionism, an 
be overruled for good. 


What a picture! 


Tux West India papers bring intelligence to a late date. Among 
our extracts will be founda very pleasing novelty—accounts of 
anti-slavery meetings at Trinidad and Demerara. ‘The most 
important local matter, however, is the measures which have 
been taken in both these colonies to abolish the system of allow- 
ances to the peasantry, in part remuneration of their labour. 
From the first we disapproved of this system, and fegretted that 
an element so incongruous with a state of freedom should remain 
under it. We are glad, therefore, that it is likely to be got rid 
of. But common sense and common justice would dictate that these 
allowances should have been estimated at their money-value, and 
that a proportionate addition should have been made to the money- 
wages of labour. Will our readers belicve that the equitable, 
generous, and noble minded planters of Guiana and Trinidad are 
taking away the allowances, and giving nothing in lieu of them ? 
It is even so, as will be found by two articles in another column, 
which we commend to attention. This is an attempt on the part 
of the planters to make a direct and forcible reduction in wages. 
They seem to expect that it will produce unquictness among the 
labourers; and well they may, for a better recipe for disturbing 
a community could hardly have been devised. We hope, how- 
ever, that the peasantry will have the good sense to be quiet, and 
take the poner remedy. Let them understand that no power 
can long disturb the market price of labour, so as to make it 
either aigner or lower, and that both master and servant must 
fe and take the market price for it. If their work is in 
demand they will get higher wages, and they will be right to 
take whatever wages the demand for their laboùr may place 
within their reach. 

From the Barbados Liberal, we have extracted an important 
article on the unjust rent system which has so long prevailed onthat 
and other islands. It would seem that the 1 of the appeal 
court in Barbados had never heard of it until now. It is grati- 
fying to state, however, that they have pronounced an un- 
equivocal condemnation of it, and have accomplished, as we hope, 
its overthrow. re pea on this ground will now be so sure of 
a decision in their favour, that neither manager will care to make 
the charge, nor magistrate to enforce it. 


Ir has been long since we have had any tidings from the Cape of 
Good Hope. We have now the gratification of presenting to our 
readers the following pleasing extract of a letter from a respected 
correspondent at Cape Town :— ae | l 
In my late journey through the colony, I bave heard much of the 
crueities exercised under the old system of slavery, which bas led me to 
wonder that such things could have been tolerated so long ; and now that 
we are free from any thing of the kind, tbe state of things is so widel 
different that it seems as if at least n century must have elapsed. It 
seems almost incredible that, only five or six years ago, the same men 
whom we now see exulting in the joys of freedom, should have been the 
subjects of such horrid 53 as appears to have been exercised towards 
them. Aud when we reflect that the slaves in this colony are said to have 
been comparatively well treated, how wretched and miserable must have 
been the condition of those who are acknowledged to have been ill-treated ! 
I fervently rejoice that slavery is no more. In all cases of oppression I 
know not who suffers most injury, the oppressor or the oppressed. ` I 
almost think the former. The ill effects of slavery may yet be seen in 
the characters of the old slave owners, and in their deadness to all the 
benevolent feelings which ameliorate the condition of men in this life. I 
pity the man who, like these mens can look down with contempt upon a 
fellow creature, and regard bim only as a brute. Yet this is the general 
effect of slavery. For the sake of the slave-owner, therefore, as well as 
the slave, prosecute with vigour your holy warfare. Let it be known 
throughout tke world that crime and infamy are inseparable, that to 
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infringe God's laws is to drew down vengeance on the offender's heal. ; 
And is it not a breach of his law to rob a fellow. creature of his dearest 
birth- right, liberty? I pity the ignorant christian who can argue otherwise. 

‘Ihe late slaves are ficching to the missionary institutions throughout the 
colon. here is an erdent thirst for instruction amongst the coloured 
people. They argue properly, that, so long as they remain ignorant, tbey 
may be the easy dupes of men of superior knowledge, aud they are 
resolved to become wiser than they are. Indeed, unless n master will 
engage to instruct them, he cannot now obtuin a coloured labourer. This 
is an indiszensable condition in the contract between master and servant. 
The poor ignorant and prejudiced furmers are, of course, at a loss, and 
thev are fast going to decay. When such masters have disappeared, we 
Shall teel the good effects ot freedcm in their fullest extent. 

It appears, however, from two articles which we copy from the 
Patriot, that some parties are determined that there shall still be 
both mischief and slavery there, if they can either get up! the 
one, or perpetuate the other, We trust, however, that they will 
be disappointed in both. 


WE have taken from the American and Foren Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, of which we perceive a new volume is commenced, 
under the editorship of our talented friend, John G. Whittier, some 
highly interesting particulars concerning the Africans captured 
in the Amistad, and the measures which aie in progress for restor- 
ing them to their country. In addition we are enabled to give 
the following extract of a private letter from New York :— 

We have cbtained information from Africa tat leads us to expect con- 
fidently, that, if the Mendians at Farmington reach Sierra Leone, they will 
soun fird their way to ikeir native country, Mendi, adus hossa, We think 
Oi sen ing them to Sierra Leone very soon. Can vou procure letters to 
be written to the authorities there, announcing this determination, und 
directing that all proper facilities be given to the Mendisns? Our govern- 
ment, J fear, will not be at any expense in sending them home. Shame 
on them! 

We sce by the United States’ papers that the nomination of Mr. 
Everitt, as ambassador to this country, has been confirmed by the 
Senate. He is, at all events, not a slave-holder. 

The anti-slavery action which has been directed towards the 
purification of the religious bodies in the United States is bearing 
fruit. It is with much pleasure we present tu our readers the 
following extract of a letter from New York, promising, as we 
trust it docs, still better things. 

The American Beard of Comini-sioners for Foreign Missions, com- 
posed of one hundred cr two hundred ministers and laymen of high 
respectability, at their annual meeting the other day, held this year in 
Philadelphia, adopted a report in which thev have gone further than they 
ever did before on the subject of slavery. They speak of it as an evil ; 
thev presume that no proceeds of it tind their wav into the treasury ; and 
sav that other benevolent associations will attend more specifically to the 
remova! of the eri. Some of our New Yorkers opposed the report, as 
it seemed to approve anti-slavery societies, &c. but two ministers from 
South Carolina advccated it, and it was unanimously adopted. 


We have noticed in the Times of October Ist, a letter from Major 
Archer, under the inviting title of Free Labour in Mauritius. 
Its object is to turn the evidence of the Coolies who have re- 
turned to India, to account for the re-opening of emigration. To 
this subject we shall advert hereafter. 


We have to acknowledge the just and handsome terms in which 
some of our contemporaries have already spoken of the two im- 
1 works which the Anti-slivery Cominittee have just sent 
orth into the world tlie Proceedings of the General Anti-slavery 
Convention, and the Second Annual Report of the Society. A 
notice of a different kind has appeared in the Colonial Gazette ; 
but one so decidedly adapted to recommend the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society to public favour and regard, that 
we do it the nakal honour of inserting it entire. The writer 
has evidently an anxiety to say something derogatory of the 
Society, if he could ; the public may rest well satished, therefore, 
when they see that the heaviest charge he can bring against them 
is the excercise of a just and beneficent influence with cabinets 
and kings. 


— = 


REVIEW. 

Proceedings of the General Anti-slavery Convention, called by 
the committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, and 
held in London from Friday, June 2th, to Tuesday, June 23rd, 
1840. London, 1841. 


Seldom has a more valuable present been made to the world 
than the volume we have thus announced, or a more important 
contribution been made to its welfare. If much interest was ex- 
cited in the prospect of the General Anti-slavery Convention, and 
if much respect was felt for it during the period of its sitting, cer- 
tainly neither the one nor the other of these feelings will be dimi- 
pished by this authentic narration of its proceedings. It might 
have seemed that the sayings and doings of such a body, from 
morning till evening, for ten days together, would be of a nature 
too discussive and irregular to afford suitable matter for perma- 
nent record. A perusal of the work before us, however, will 
specdily dissipate such an impression. Much, no doubt, has been 
required of editorial care ; but that indispensable element has 
been so abundantly supplicd, and so wisely exercised, that we 
have a closely printed, but not a fatiguing, volume of six hun- 
dred pages, full of matter as important and as interesting as ever 
was brought within the same compass, the all-important topics of 
religion alone excepted. The value of th. documents embodied in 


the work, if these alone were regarded, is very great. We could | 


scarcely use any words adequate to express our estimate of them, 
whether as to the amount of information they contain, or the 
force of argument they display. The subject of slavery has 
hitherto been treated piece-meal, as it existed in one or another 
separate locality. Here it is treated as it exists throughout the 
world. Its atrocities are dragged to light as perpetrated in every 
quarter of the globe, and witnesscs competent to detail them are 
adduced from every cline. Dens of oppression long known to 
exist, but hitherto barred against cnek onic intruders, are here 
opened up, and deeds of darkness, hitherto secure in their con- 
ecalment, are brought to light. The whole carth is presented, 
in a sort of panorama, to thie eye of the reader, and, for the first 
time, the sun of human sympathy and benevolence seems to shine 
upon it all. The value of the volume before us, however, is by 
ne means confined to the documents embodied in it. There are 
many excellent and thrilling speeches ; and the pruning knife has 
been so skilfully used, that, without offensivencss, the more 
trivial parts are effectually separated. For reading, it is rather 
an entertaining than a heavy volume; and it is thus the better 
fitted for the usefulness for which it is adapted, and to which, we 
trust, it is destined. It is not to be just looked into, and then 
1 on the shelf as a book of reference. It should everywhere 

e rend. To the world at large its contents are still new; 
and the knowledge of them is neccessary to generate those elements 
of fecling and impulse of which the cause of benevolence stands in 
MEEN necd. There is a great work to be done; and what it is, 
and why and how it should be done, is to be learned from the 
volume befere us, 

It isa further gratifying thought, that, as this work speaks of 
the whole world, it speaks likewise fo the whole world. Into all 
the quarters from whence the members of the General Anti- 
Slavery Convention were collected will this account of its pro- 
ceedings penctrate. Nay, more. The interest excited by the Con- 
vention will cause this volume to be sought for through the whole 
civilized world. Even the slave-holder and the slave-trader will 
he curious to know what has been said of them ; while potentates, 
not a few will be inquisitive as to the proceedings of a body whose 
voice they have dircctly heard, and for the most part respectfully 
acknowledged. This volume will summon the abolitionists of all 
nations to the extinction of universal slavery. It will give to the 
entire body a unity which it has never vet possessed. It will 
make them acquainted one with another, and create facilities for 
an unexainpled co-operation. It will proclaim to the supporters 
of slavery throughout the world that its doom is fixed, and fore- 
warn them of the approaching announcement that its time is come. 
We must say, Vcc, that the volume is handsomely, as 
0 as carefully, got up, and that it contains a very serviceable 

nad. 

We may add, that those who make themselves acquainted with 
the contents of this volume will feel augmented interest in read- 
ing the Second Annual Report of the British and Forcign Anti- 
Slavery Society, because they will find detailed in it the manner 
in Which the Committee of that Society have carried out the 
many important objects committed by the Convention to then 
care. The Report is, indeed, a sort of necessary appendix to the 
Proceedings. 


THE MENDI PEOPLE. 


(From the Amcrican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter.) 
Turs the Africans, late of the schooner Amistad, call themselves. 
It is found that no such country as Mendi is known to geographers. 
The district from which the Mendians came may be known to 
them by some other name, but these Africans, one and all, very 
distinctly pronounce the word Menp1, when speaking of them- 
selves or their native land. Its precise location is unknown to us. 
They cannot describe its situation. They say, however, that it is 
six days from Mendi to the coast. Thus they compute distances. 
A day’s journey, we conjecture, is from twenty to thirty miles. 
Mendi, then, may be some 150 miles from the Atlantic coast ; we 
suppose it to lie a little north of east of the mouth of the river 
Gallinas. Some have supposed that it is situated among the hills 
or mountains (on their western ae which the Niger, the 
Gambia, and Senegal take their rise. But the probability is, that 
it lies considerably east, and near the source of some smaller 
streams that flow directly into the Atlantic. The Mendians all 
say that their country is hilly, and that there are mountains near 
it. Several of these people had heard of Sierra Leone before they 
were kidnapped, and sold to the Spaniards. rad sy traders 
from that culuny have visited Mendi with their goods. It will he 
recollected that, after they had rescued themselves from the 
Spaniards on board the Amistad, they expressed their intention to 
proceed to Sierra Leone; the name seemed to be familiar with 
them, James Covey, the interpreter, now here, is a native of 
Mendi; but, as he was sold into slavery when only six years of 
age, he is not able to describe the situation of his native land. 
Fuli-Wu-ly, one of the liberated Africans, who lived in the Tim- 
mani, near the Mendi country, it has recently been ascertained, 
has been at Sierra Leone. He, and many of the others, 
scem to entertain no doubt but they could easily find Mendi it 
thev were only set down at Sierra Leone. 

he Rev. Thomas Pyne, an epi-copal clergyman of Lanen; 
formerly a resolute abolitionist of this city, and now charge 
by the British government with the instruction of the two 
Ashantee princes in England, has sent to a member of the 
committee acting on behalf of these Africans, a copy of a new 
work published in London, for the benefit of those who have gone 
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to explore Africa in the steamers fitted out for the Niger. 


should, therefore, be called Mendis or Kossas. 


Kossat. 
learn, as being in the interior, back of Grand 


Vocabularies also contain the numerals in Afendi. 


the Mendi is the same as the Kossa given before by Mrs. Kilham. 

Since the act of the committee appointing Mr. Coffin to pro- 
ceed to Sierra Leone with two or three of the Africans, these 
distrustful people have opened their hearts more freely than 
heretofore to their instructors and friends. They have acknow- 
ledged that, hitherto, they had agreed among themselves to be 
reserved respecting their native country, because “ they did not 
know that we would save them.” All the kindness, liberality, and 

rofessions of their friends have not been able wholly to remove 
rom their minds apprehensions, awakened by the treatinent, 
incomprelrensible to them, they have received from the claimants, 
(pana and Aman) the courts, counsel, jailer, executive, &c. 
`uli-Wu-lu now says, that his father lives in Mendi, but that he, 
for three ycars before he was stolen, lived with his grandmother 
in Koyeh, near Sierra Leone. It is, he says, one day's journey 
by land, and two and a-half by water, from Sierra Leone. Fuli- 
u-lu says he has been at Sierra Leone a great many times. It 
is probable that some of the others have relations at or near this 
colony. Fuli says he has lived at Bullom since he was a small 
boy, in the same town, Mborre, with Kong, while his father has 
lived in Mendi. 

On O to the Africans that we had a book in which 
their country is described as Kossa, they say that is not its truc 
name, but it is a term of reproach, a name that lias been applicd to 
the Mendi people by the English, and by those who dislike them. 
This accounts for their never having mentioned the word Hossa to 
their teachers and friends. 

Thus light appears to be breaking in upon this subject, and the 
feasibility of these long exiled Africans returning to their kindred 
and their homes is made more apparent. We publish these de- 
tails for the gratification of the numerous donors to the Amistad 
fund, and for the information of our English friends, whose atten- 
tion we specially crave to the facts elicited. 

So great is the desire of these people to return to their native 
country—to their “ wives, children, and fricnds’”—and so much 
encouraged are the committee in the belief that the situation of 
Mendi, and the route to it, can be learned at Sicrra Leone, that 
they have resolved on Panong a 5 agent to that colony tlie 

resent autumn, accompanied by Covey and two 1 tlie most 
intelligent of the Mendians, on a tour of inquiry. If it be possible 
for them, they will reach Mendi, convey to the relatives of Cinque 
and the rest the fact that these men and children, supposed to be 
lost, arc alive and well, that is, the survivors of the group who 
were torn from Africa by the human blood-hounds who trans- 
ferred them to Ruiz and Montes. After conveying this joyful 
intelligence, they, or some of them, will return to the United 
States to conduct the whole band to Africa. Joshua Coffin has 
been selected as the proper individual to go to Sierra Leone on this 
important mission. His noble daring, skill, and perseverance, in 
visiting Mississippi, and bringing off Isaac Wright, a New York 
coloured young man who had been sold into slavery by a Yankee 
captain, together with his general inteliigence, eminently qualify 
him for such an undertaking. 


THE POLL RENT SYSTEM IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue fact has been often stated, although from its atrocity often 
disbelieved, that the emancipated peasantry were 1 
charged ront per capita, and higher rent when they did not wor 
on the estate on which the cottage was situated. The truth is at 
Jength come out in an official form, in proceedings recently 
held before the Appcal Court in the island of Barbados. The 
judges of that court, we are happy to say, have annexcd to the 
practice their unqualificd reprehension. 

Four persons ‘had been taken before poliee-magistrato Morris, 
of St. Lucy’s parish, by warrant, for sums of one and a-half, two, 
and four dullars respectively. Judgment was given against them, 
and against this they appealed. The following portion of the 
proceedings will tell the rest 

Mr. Seale sworn—Justice Cuppage: Mr. Seale, bo so good as to state 
to the court what it is for which you claim these sums of money, as it is 
not stated in the proceedings before the magistrate. 

Reepondent—For house-rent. It is understood by all the labourers on 
the estate, that, for each day they are absent, a bit will be deducted for 
hoose-rent, and, after the first fortnight, two bits a day. The appellant, 
G. Williams, resides witb his mother. 

Justice Cuppage—And do you charge him for house-rent because he 
stays 755 his mother? If abe were to stay away would you charge her the 
same bi 

Respondent—All that live in the house I charge. All the appellants, 
except Jack Thomas, reside with their respective parents. 

Justice Tinling—When before Mr. Morris did you tell him for what 


It is 
entitled, Specimens of African languages spoken at Sierra Leone, 
appended to African Vocabularies, by Mrs. Hannah Kilham. 
We find by this volume, that the language or dialect which we have 
denominated Afendi is called Kossa ; our friends at Farmington 
No intimation is 
given in the above-mentioned work as to the native district of the 
Mr. David Bacon, of New Haven, peons of it, we 

ape Mount and 
Sierra Leone, and as being called Longobar. The name Kossa is 
written Korso, in the Afric. Repos. vol. vii. p. 283. The African 
But they are 
evidently taken from the American Journal of Science, although 
without any acknowledgment of the fact, or any intimation that 


you claimed this money? Because, in hie report, he does not inform us 
what it is for. 

Respondent—TI told him it was for house-rent. 

Justice Cuppsge—Did you point out to him the circumstances of the 
different snrelicate: as you have done here? I did. 

Justice Cuppage—And did he approve of this system ? 

Respondent— He must have done so. 

Justice Cuppage— It is more, then, than I do—most decidedly ! 

‘ Respondent—Some of them had been paying rent for the houses before 
this case. 8 

Justice Cuppage—For the houses occupied by their parents 

Respondent— Ves. I made them understand tbat all who were located 
should pay a bit for eaeh duy they were absent. 

Justice Tinling—But you gave them no house. Would you turn away a 
child from the house of its parent! 

Justice Cuppage—I consider it a most unjust plan. I cannot conceive 
how you can charge an individual for a thing he does not possess. 

Respondent—They hed land, and occupied the houses with their parents. 

Justice Tinling—Y our claim is for house- rent. 

Justice Cuppage—Supposing there were ten in a family, all of whom 
had absented themselves—in that case the estate, after the first fortnight, 
would be receiving from that family two dollars a day for a trash house? 

Justice Tioling— They cannot expect to live in the houses rent free; 
but give them houses, and then make with them your own stipulations. 
Do not charge every one in a house for the rent. 

Justice Cuppage—T his system can never have my sanction. 

The court thought proper to reverse the decision of the magistrate, and 
e the respondent to pay the costs of appeal, amounting to fifteem 
shillings. 

Justice Tinling remarked, that this was the first case of toe sort that had 
ever come before the court. 

Justice Cuppage said—There is no country in tho world in which free- 
dom exists, that would countenance such a system. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF ALLOWANCES IN THE WEST 
INDIES, 


Tarnipap.—\We are happy to announce a blow given to one of the fow 
remaining custome of the times of slavery. The planters of Couva and 
Tacarigua, having come to a conviction of the slavish, impolitic, and de- 
moralising nature of the custum of giving their labourers allowances as 
well as wages, resolved a few days back to discontinue the same, with the 
exception of houses, grounds, and medical attendance ; and, on Saturday 
last, it was announced on the several estates in these two districts, chat the 
allowances were issued on that day fur the last timc. 

The announcement was not productive, at the moment, of any marked 
dissent; but, on Monday, the consequence was a general strike and 
refusal to work in the district of Tucarigua, with the exception of one 
estate, the Fl Dorado, on which we unders:und, the labourers turned cut 
as usual, The refusal to turn out was nit, however, accompanied by any 
riotous and disorderly conduct, and really, trom subsequent circumstances, 
appears rather to have arisen from indecision on the part of the lubourers 
as to what course they ought to adopt, than any sense of injury or feel- 
ing of resentment. 

By accounts received to-day, however, we find that the gangs on several 
of the estates have resumed their work, and made up their minds to the 
change without much repuguance. 

We must not omit to state that the district is so well supplied with shops 
furnished with all the articles usually given to labourers by way of allowance, 
that the inconvenience to which the labourers will be put will be very 
trifling. We have heard also that in Couva the experiment is likely to 
meet with every success. 

We congratulate the planters of these districts upon the penetration 
which has enabled them to appreciate, aud the dirmness which Las assisted 
them to abolisb, one of the few remaining badges of the former servile state 
of their labourers ; and we trust that the Naparimas, und the other agri- 
cultural districts of the colony, will not be tardy in following the example. 
We would, however, warn ull against making the attempt in any neigbbour- 
hood where, from the want of shops, tho labourer would be either put to 
inconvenience, or be driven to deal with the proprietor himself, as this may 
expose the latter to the suspicion of practising the truck To 

This we take to be the first step towards establishing 4Le labourers on 
a footing which will teach them Lubits of temperance, frugality, and fore- 
thought.— Trinidad Standard, 

BRirisn Guiaxa.—The clique have formally proclaimed a reduction in 
the rate of labourers wages in this colony. 

On the first of August comes into force the law for jroiibiuing 
gratuities of rum on the plantations. Some discontent, no doubt, will be 
the result of the withdrawal of the drams, and some labourers will run 
away with the idea that they ovanr TO CTI INCREASED WAGES IN LIEU, 
If any planter could increase these, he would, we doubt not, do so, in 
order to secure hands. But, as far as our inquiries have gone, there is not 
one practical man who thinks it possible to carry on the cultivation much 
longer, even ut the present rates. Of the stipendiary magistrutcs it is reasone 
ably expected, that they shall use their influence in preventing the dissemination 
of erroneous notions upon this head. They will thus spare both employers 
and employed a deal of unprofitable and highly mischievous agitation. 
The peasantry must learn that they will always flourish or decay, according 
as prices are maintained in the European market.“ 

We shal) next hear that the gratuities” of cottages and gardens have 
been probibited, and that, “ if labourers run away with the id a that they 
ought to get increased wages in heu,” it will be the duty of the us res 
magistrates to use, as of course “' it is reasonably expected they shall use, 
their influence in preventing the dissemination of erronevus notions upon 
this head.” We hope the magistrates understand their duty better than to 
attempt to control the labourers in the matter of wages. 1 he proprietors 
had their rum, and it was their undoubted right to give it, barter it for 
labour or other equivalent, or sell it for cash, just as they pleased. They 
voluntarily came 1 and deprived themselves of the right of giving 
it away, or bartering it for labour. This they did by a positive enactment 
of the legislature—a manœuvre which we understand very well as intended 
to reduce wages. But they could not, by law, deprive the labourer of his 
natural power of parrying the blow thus aimed at him. Nor can the sit- 
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pendiary magistrates exercise their influence to abridge that power, or 
illegally to interfere in any manner with the disposul of their services. 

We have made some inquiries in relation to this matter, and are bappy 
to say, as far as onr information extends, that the labourers generally 
approve of the discontinuance of the rum allowance system. ‘They rightly 
prefer receiving the value of their labour in money, and are willing to pay 
rent for cottages and land. But they do expect, and will not be content 
without, an increase of wages to meet the amount that they will have to 
pay for the privileges which they have hitherto enjoyed, nominally as gra- 
tuities, but virtually as part of the remuneration for their services, The 
emplovers, when they combine to regulate wages, should bear in mind 
that with the labourers combination is also practicable. The stipendiary 
Magistrates may as well interfere with the one as with the other.—Guiana 
Reformer. 


— ar rec ee eat a 


TRINIDAD ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


A meetin of this Society was held at the house of the late Mr. Wharton, 
situate in Queen Street, in commemoration of the Ist August, 1838. 

At 7 o'clock, Tuomas Hinne, Esq. was called to the chair. On the 
platform we observed the Rev. A. Kennedy, Rev. James Robertson, 
Rev. Mr.-Hamilton, Wesleyan; Richard Ireland, Esq., C. Fitzwilliam, 
Esq., J. S. Hobson, Esq., G. Cowen, Esq., W. T. Paull, Esq., W. Clunes, 
Esq, G. R. Barry, Esq., and J. L. Stanislaus, Esq. 

Mr. Hinde, on taking the chair, congratulated the meeting on the great 
benefit which had resulted to the community in general by the abolition of 
slavery ; and he trusted thut the condition of the labouring classes would 
be still further improved. The increase of commerce showed the great 
benents of freedom; and, whilst he wished to encourage a proper system 
of immigration, be could not give his consent to the plan of sending to 
Africa to purchase slaves, and then making them free. He had observed 
in the papers, that king Sciatica had entered into a treaty with the British 
government to prevent the purchase and sale of slaves, and several slave- 
factories had been accordingly destroyed ; and he did not think it would be 
consistent for us immediately afterwards to enter into a treaty for the pur- 
chase of the subjects of another king—the very demand for slaves or 
labourers by the British people, would only lead to greater cruelties being 
practised to obtain them. Let the grand scheme of the African Civilization 
Society be carried out, and the poor African properly educated, and then 
he would be able to carry his labour to where be could obtain the best 
price for it. He called: on the Rev. Mr. Hamilton to move the first 
resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Hamilton, an American emigrant of the Wesleyan persua- 
sion, then addressed the meeting on the horrors and atrocities of slavery, 
which, he said, he had endured for upwards of thirty years, and had 
witnessed many heart-rending scenes. He called on the meeting earnestly 
to pray to God for bis blessiug on such efforts as they were making for the 
poor slave; and moved —“ That this meeting expresses anew its utter 
abhorrence of slavery, and its determination to lend its feeble aid to its 
utter extinction,” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr, Ricbard Ireland, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. G. N. Barry then moved, that—‘ The society rejoices in the in- 
creased prosperity which bus tuken place since emancipation.” The 
speaker observed, that he believed there was nearly four times the business 
now carried on in the town of Port of Spain than there was in the time of 
slavery ; and some of the evidence a before the Agricultural and 
Immigration Society showed the prosperity of the colony. He might also 
instance the circumstance of the establishment of a second bank. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. T. Paull moved the third resolution, to the effect“ That whilst 
the meeting upheld the principle of free-trade in its fullest extent, they 
regretted that the legislature of Great Britain had ever contemplated the 
admission of slave-sugar, as they considered all property acquired by 
slave-lavour ns stolen property.“ 

The Rev. Mr. Robertson seconded the resolution, and observed—that, 
although it was much to be wished that the people of England should be 
furnished with sugar at a cheaper rate than ut present, yet he could not 
think that it was right to attempt a reduction at tbe risk of encouraging 
slavery. A great deal bad been said on the subject of the admission of 
slave-votton; but, however much this was to be deplored, still he believed 
there was little else than slave-cotton grown, and it was therefore an act 
of co apulsion to use it; it was, however, no argument for the admission 
of sla e-sugar, as no such case of necessity had been made out. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mı. Gecrge Cowen, in a speech of some length, then moved to the 
effect That whilst this society was desirous of promoting immigration 
as much as possible, they disapproved of the means at present employed 
for that purpose, in bringing labourers from the United States and Africa, 
and suggested that the matter should be taken out of the hands of the 
Immigration Society.” The speaker contended, that, although many 
planters were without labourers, others had plenty; and that the cause 
of the high wages must be attributed tu the planters, who bad enticed the 
labourers one from another. J here had been, it was true, u guud muny 
immigrants to this colony, but be was sorry to say that many of them had 
been deceived: false representations had been made to those in America, 
and he regretted to see many of them now compelled to beg for their sub- 
sistence. Had there been proper representations made, many more would 
have come, and many who have gone back would have remained. He, 
Mr. Cowen, would himself undertake to bring, in a very short time, at 
least 12,000 from America alone; but he should want them properly taken 
care of when here—he should want schools and places of instruction esta- 
blished: but bad this been done? There had been £12,000 sterling spent 
in proc uring emigrants, but no such thing as the grant of any land for the 

erection of churches or schools, or the offer of any funds towards keepin 
them up. ‘The planter was not the proper person to be employed in such 
a cause; he was a suspected party—be was not yet purged from the stamp 
of the times of slavery. He, Mr. Cowen, would be glad to see the whole 
working of the immigration system placed entirely under the control of 
that enlightened minister—Lord John Russell. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Ireland, and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. A. kennedy moved the fifth resolution, to the effect“ That 
the evidence taken by the Agricultural and Immigration Societv, for 
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the avowed purpose of representing the state of the labourin population 
since 1838, was exparte evidence, and did not give a full aad fair repre- 
sentation of the state of affairs in this colony.” he rev. gentleman stated, 
that having been once before misrepresented, be now spoke from notes. 
He contended that the evidence taken was wholly erparte. He admitted, 
that it was got up with considerable talént—indeed the close proximity 
in the language of the questions and answers might almost tempt the 
public to believe the society had the gift of tongues. He had, however, 
no fault to find with the evidence itself; but he contended it was too 
limited in its inquiry—the witnesses bad:all been selected from a class. 
Why were not more headmen examined? Agsin, be bad to complain of 


the sealed secrecy with which the evidence bad been taken. The hon. 


gentleman who was the prime mover in the measure, bad professed to be 
desirous of having the inquiry conducted as before a committee of the 
house of commons; but had he done so? Was the evidence taken with 
open doors, as in England? Who knew where the Agricultural and Immi- 
gration Society ever met? But again, be must be understood as not 
spenking against the contents of the evidence ; he admitted it was all true, 
but he deprecated the contemptuous manner in which certain parties in 
this colony had been treated by the society. He saw an attempt made to 
obtain the official sanction of the governor to the evidence, but the caution 
and prudence of Sir Henry Macleod, in not baving any thing to do with 
it, could not be too highly applauded. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The officers of the society for the ensuing year were then chosen, thanks 
voted to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 

The meeting was numerously and very respectably attended.—Trinidad 
Standard. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
From the Patriot. 


We have received Cape papers to the Srd of July, in which we find 
reference made to rumours of outrages committed by thieves and vagabonds 
on the frontier; upon the ground of whieh the ezoitable gentry of Graham's 
town bad held a public meeting on the 2ist of June, to take into con- 
sideration the present alarming state of the frontier.” In answer, however, 
to the requisition for leave to hold the meeting, the lieutenant-governor, 
while readily granting leave, took occasion to say, that “ his Honour cannot 
admit that the present state of the frontier renders a meeting necessary for the 
purposes stated, or that there exists any cause whatever for alarm. 

If his honour be well informed on this subject, the resolutions adopted 
by this meeting in a moment of excitement, must be viewed with regret by 
every friend of this colony. 

This manifestation on the part of the inhabitants of Grabsm’s town the 
Cape-town Journalist deems particularly unlucky at the present moment, 
when so many persons were actively engaged in maturing schemes for the 
encouragement of immigration. 

To all men seeking, or about to seek, their fortunes or a quiet asylum 
for industry and capital in the British colonies, it is a preeul estote pro- 


clamation. Its language is—Conie not near us. We are in the midst of 
savage murderers, nd in the hands of a government blind, deaf, and 
paralytic. . l 


„If the respectable and responsible inbabitants of Graham’s Town and 
tbe frontier are convinced on good grounds, tbat is, on facts fully proved, 
that these resolutions contain a correct description of the state of the 
frontier, they must, of course, allow them to be spread over the world un- 
contradicted, and abide by the consequences. It would be as wicked to 
quash unfavourable truths, as it is wicked and foolish to publish unfavour- 
able falsehoods. But if, upon due consideration, they feel disposed to 
believe that these resolutions exhibit a grossly exaggerated picture of the 
incidental evils to which they are exposed—if they perceive that they are 
founded on statements known to be false, or on rumours that have no 
foundation but in the nervous excitement of timid individuals, or that they 
have sprung from the seeds of party politics—then let them, as quickly 
as possible, call another meeting, and rigidly exact evidence for every 
statement made to it. Government has done this, and come to a conclusion 
directly opposed to the principal statements contained in the resolutions.” 

The following communication from s correspondent of tbe South African 
Advertiser, who dates from Port Elizabeth, May 17, 1841, appears to 
claim the attention of philanthropists in this country. We give it without 


comment :— 
“ Port Elisabeth, May 17, 1841. 

In the Graham’s Town Journal of the 6th instant, we read that a strong 
representation has heen made by the magistrate of that place to his Honour 
the Lieutenant-governor, to drive over the boundary of the colony all 
native foreigners found going about without passes. We are, of course, led 
to conclude, that this alludes to the Fingoes, and thatit is in accordance, 
Ordinance 49, July, 1828. This paper has for years been straining every 
nerve to bring about a vagrant law. Not having succeeded, they are now 
trying to persuade the government to be guilty of a most unjust and 
iniquitous act, fraught with most serious consequences in many respects, 
as well to themselves as to the colony at large (particularly the sheep 
farmers), by banishing one of the most useful classes of labourers that was 
ever brought into Southern Africa—the Fingoes. But not only this—st 
once to plunge them into the hands of their most inveterate enemies, the 
Kafirs, from whom they were only rescued in the late Kafir war, and with 
whom, being a conquered tribe, they were kept in the moat abject state of 
bondage, and who bave actually with the friendly tribes of Pato, Congo, 
and Kama, been acknowledged, as well as by the home government, as 
colonial subjects of the crown of England. (Vide Notice, 23rd July, 
1835, 3rd, 15th, and 29th May, 5th June, 25rd Sept., and 2nd Oct, 1335, 
and communication to Hintsa, 15th April.) Why, you might as well say, 


banish every Irish and Scotch man out of England. Should those wise 
men of the East gain their point—which God forbid —sheep fi the 
sooner you sell off your floeks the better. Again I say, banish 70 


banisb with them the friendly Kafr tribes, which, if placed in their propet 
position on the frontier, would form a strong barrier, and enable goverw . 
ment to withdfaw some of our troops. But this would be tu you, mens} 
graspers, a death-blow. Riches are the god you worship, and you care noe 
at whose expense you scquire them. t 

„The Fingoes are a tribe whose attachment to each other is such tbat 
they are inseparable, and more one party you move all. Aud woe betide 
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Port Elizabeth and the shipping interest, as it is solely by them that ships 
are loaded and unloa dei, and at this laborious works you will find them up 
to their necks in the surf, from day-lightto dark. They are well paid ; their 
conduct, since they were brought into the colony, has been the surprise 
of many; sober, honest, and laborious—and it is to be wondered at how soon 
fhey came to know the value’ of money, to obtain which even the little 
children you will see going through the streets with bundles of firewood 
on their heads, for which they get 3d. and 4d.; they bury their money in 
the ground, and in the neighbourhood where I reside there are many that 
can turn out from six hundred fo one thousand Rds. It was only the 
other day I read in one of our Graham's Town papers of a Fingo pur- 
chasing cattle to the amount of 1600, and he paid for them in silver money. 
‘These are the class of people, notwithstanding your constant cry—a want 
of Jabour, that you wish to banish from the colony, because you cannot 
compel them to labour for you at your own price. 


BRAZIL. 


Extract of a letter from a correspondent at Rio de Janeiro. 
—I send a paper of the 29th of May, in which you will tind the 
question argued in the chamber of deputies respecting the equality of civil 
rights for persons of all colours. ‘his is, I believe, the first time that this 
question has been mooted, and the subject is likely to become, ere long, a 
very sore one: for, although it appears that the constitution grants an equality 
of civil rights to all, without distinction of colour, yet the coloured people 
are effectually kept out of all offices, except those of porters, beadles, or 
guards, and none but those who consider themselves genuine whites enjoy 
even the meanest salaried offices. Before giving you some extracts from 
the discussion} alluded to. I must premise that the word ‘‘ cabra” is the 
most offensive epithet that is applied to mulattos. In Portuguese it 
signifies also a goat. 

One deputy, Dr. Peixoto de Alemca, protested ayainst recruits of the 
national guard of respectable families being obliged to exercise indiscri- 
minately with the cabras. On the mention of this word a great sensation 
took place. 

Sen. Ottoni and others.—‘‘ No, no; all are citizens.” 

Sen. Andrada Machada.—“ All are citizens. I admit no distinction 
arising from the colour of the skin.” 

Sen. Ottoni.— I cannot allow the expression of my noble colleague 
for the province of Seara to pass without observation. Ile lamented that 
the citizens of the town of Sobral should have been obliged to exercise 
indiscriminately with mulattos. It is not many days since the noble 
ex- president of Seara, wishing to throw contempt on an individual whom 
his successor had made commandant of a detachment, called him a 
mulatto. I abstained from making any observation on that occasion, 
because it proceeded from the opposite benches, not wisbing it to be said 
that I was accusing them of a desire to treat the people of colour with 
contempt.” . 

Sen. S. Martino.—"' That word is not so offensive in the north.” 

Sen. Ottoni.— It is a term of reproach which is used to all the 
coloured classes, and which men born in Portugal spply to Brazilians, 


I consider the expression, with the permission of my noble colleague, at 


least an imprudent one, and one which throws an insult on a large and 
interesting portion of the population of Brazil. I do not understand 
what is meant by these distinctions. I only know that the constitution 
makes no difference between the whitest and persons of the darkest colour. 
All are equally citizens. Perbaps the constitution was too generous in 
granting this equality of rights to Africans ; for, when it gave it to Portu- 
guese residing in Brazil, it then also comprised the Africans.” 
s. Sen. C. Leon.“ That measure was framed to comprehend the sub- 
jects of Portugal and its possessions; but this can considered as 
including only the establishments on those possessions, such as Benguela, 
Angola, &c., and not the interior, from whence the slaves come to us.” 
Sen. Ottoni.—“ The favour granted to those born in Portugal was 
extended to those born in Angola, Benguela, &c.; therefore all such as 
were born in the latter countries are just as good Brazilians as those born 
in Oporto or Lisbon, and have the same rights, be their colour what it 
may. It is, therefore, not well to use such expressions in this assembly.” 


* This gentleman is said to own about 300 negros Cany called 
Emancipados, taken by the British cruisers, of whom he obtained possos- 
sion by his great influence with every administration, except the last, that 
of the public spirited Andrada, which possessed too much sterling honesty 
to be thus trifled with. 


Literary Notice Exttaordinary. 
(From the Colonial Gasette.) 


Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, called Ly the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and held in London 
from Friday June 12th to Tuesday June 23rd, 1841. 

The Second Annual Report of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade throughout the world; pre- 
7777 to the General Mesting held in Exeter Hall on Friday, May 14th, 
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the American delegates rorced on the question wiether temaies suould 
not be members of the Convention, the discussion is the reverse of 
advantageous. ; 

The activity and zeal of the Committee are also exceedingly conspi- 
cuous in the Report. No sconer is u case of any kind, however remotely 
connected with slavery, nosed, than thev are in full ery. Tbeir assumption 
and interference are not less conspicuous; intruding tuemselves, and 
often without preface or notice, upon persons with whom, as being 
foreigners, they cannot have the slightest relation—from the K ing of the 
French down to Mr. Vail, the ambassador to Spain from the United 
States, whom the deputation learned, in the evening of their arrival at 
Madrid, “ was un inmate of the same hotel with themselves,” and pounced 
upon the next morning. But their endiess exhortations to their own 
government are not the least curious fact which is gleaned from the pages 
of the Report. No sooner is any kind of case connected with slaver 
heard of, than they require the government to take it up; no Sooner is it 
taken up, than they urge the minister to more active proceedings; and it 
is impossible to turn over the pages of tbis Report, without seeing that a 
great deal of the time of several of the public offices must be occupied in 
reading, considering, and replying to these communications. The Society 
does not always wait for facta; mere suspicion will inflame them. They 
inferred in April, or rather they guessed from the high price of sugar and 
the impatience of the public, that something was contemplated with the 
suzar-duties. Swap they were upon Lord Melbourne with a deputation 
and memorial, in which they ccolly say— 

“ Itis not, and cannot be, a question with them, how far the political 
interests and commercial policu of this country may seem to require the measure ; 
but whether the great principles of universal justice and benevolence may 
not be con:promised thereby.” 

They do not contine themselves to what are commonly and properly un- 
derstood as public matters, but sometimes interfere with the pursuits, and, 
for aught that they seem to care, with the livelihood, of private individuals. 
There are certain public companies in England holding mines in South 
America, the remnants, we believe, of the disastrous speculations that pre- 
ceded the panic of 1825. It is said, but it is not proved, that slaves are 
used in working these mines. Independent individuals were, of course, 
beyond influence, save moral force ; but not so, thought the Society, were 
some officers in the army and navy 

„In connexion with such establishments,” they memorialize Lord Pal- 
merston, “gentlemen of the army and navy have been engaged as clier 
commissioners, directors, or superintendents, to the grief of tbose most 
anxious to terminate this inhuman and revolting trafic, and to the great 
dishonour of their country.“ And so forth. 

“The Committee would therefore respectfully urge upon the govern- 
ment, through your lordship, the necessity of immediately issuing a generat 
and peremptory order, forbidding such engagement in futare on the part of 
any persons holding her Majesty's commission; and marking the practice 
with the signal displeasure of the Crown.” 

The arbitrary interference of the suggestion, and the assuming manner 
of offering it, were, however, too much even for the politeness of Lord 
Palmerston. Jt was properly answered— 

“I am to state to you in reply, that Lord Palmerston presumes that the 
gentlemen referred to are officers on the half-pay of the army and navy; 
and I am to add, that it is not the practice of her Majesty’s government 
to interfere with the private occupations of half. pay ofticers,” 

The existence of this imperium in imperiv is a constitutional anomaly, 
which, it strikes us, has not attracted sufficient speculation. Thc Anti- 
Slavery Society* is not, like many other societies, devoted to a specific 


‘object, affecting the rights or interests of its members as subjects, and 


probably attainable within a reasonable time, when the union of course 
dissolves; but the body in question meddles, and that not always cour- 
teously, with the proceedings and opinions of foreign states, and proposes 
to itself the extinction of slavery all over the world—America, Asia, 
Africa, and Turkey in Europe, if net Russie, Poland, &c.; so that its 
duration is a very undeterminable matter. Other bodies of persons—as 
the West Indians—also communicate with the government, and pretty 
constantly: but they communicate with a particular department, and on 
special business in which they are practically interested, and with which 
the government may bave iaterfered by taxing their produce and regulating 
their industry. Some bodies have a chartered or recognised capacity—as 
the old East India and African Companies. But the Anti-slavery Society 
is self-constituted and irresponsible: having no particular business of its 
own, it bas not of necessity any perticular department to transact it, but 
takes upon itself to suggest to or lecture any branch of the government it 
pleases. The most remarkable point about it, however, is its communica- 
tions with foreigners; not merely individuals or self-constituted bodies 
like itself, but with public authorities; sometimes by personal interviews 
—as with the king of the French and the president of the regency in 
Spain; sometimes by al addresses—as that to the president of the 

nited States. It is perfectly true that these communications are merely 
those of the persons who make them, having no national or public authority 
whatsoever; their nature also is doubtless understood by the respective 
authorities to whom they are addressed, and rated by them at their exact 
importance. The important question is, whether the people, and the more 
ignorant [part of the people, of those countries rightly understand the 
matter; especially when the public mind is excited by seizure of ships, or 
any other act of force in connexion with the slave trade - us is just now 
the case with pert of Germany and the United States. 


© Literally, the Anti-slavery Society is a yo society: but this is: 
merely formal—it is a direct successor oe the abolition and aches e 


Marts Svcan.—General Chaney Eggleston has the most exten- 
sive camp in Ohio, situate in Auburn, Geauga county. His sugar house 
is furnished with fixtures and sp tus for manufacturing 500 lbs. of 
sugar per day. A reservoir, capable of containing sixty or eighty barrels, 
receives the sap, whence it is drawn into iron pans, placed over a 
furnace to be boiled down, and transferred 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


[ WEDNEspDay, 


THi AMISTAD: THANKS OF THE PEOPLE OF COLOUR 
TO MR. ADAMS. ' 


To the Hon. Jobn Quincy Adams: i 

Sin—We, the people of colour, residents of the city of Columbus, Obio, 
deep:v touched with the results of the trial of the Amistad captives, and 
sensible of the efficiency of your philanthropic efforts in their behalf, desire 
to express to you the gratitude which we think every humane heart in this 
native land must feel, We, therefore, assembled to congratulate each other 
on the jovful event referred to, have 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to the Hon. John 
Q. Adams, for the example he bas set this nation in the deep interest he 
has manifested for the due administration of justice to the weak and de- 
fenceless, and that the secretary of this meeting be directed to forward to 
the Hon. Jobn Q. Adams this resolution. 

D. Jesns, 
II. Jonsson, 
J. BENNIII. $ 

To the above, Mr. Adams returned the following excellent reply, wbich 
deserves to be written in letters of gold. Whata contrast it aftords to the 
speeches of Daniel Webster at Alexandria and Richmond! 

Washington, April 15th. 181. 

Fetrow Cirtzexs,—I have received vour letter of the 30th of last 
month, together with tho resolution of your constituent body communicated 
in it; and I pray you and them to be assured that I never received from any 
body of men a vote of thaiks more grateful to my feelings than yours. 

My only regret is, that any effort for the administration of justice, whe- 
ther to the rich or to the poor, to the feeble or the strong, should be thought 
to deserve the thanks of any portion of the community. 1 hope and trust 
that the day is not far remote when justice will be universally considered as 
the common right of all, unconfined by any unjust and oppressive dis- 
tinction of colour or complexion. 

Whoever shall contribute to that result will be entitled to my thanks and 
toyours; and, though I may not live to see the day, he has them, and my 
pores for his success in advance. I am, with respect, your friend and 
ellow-citizen, Jous Q. Avaus. 

Messrs. D. Jenkins, H. Johnson, and J. Bennett, committee of the 
people of colour, residents of the city of Columbus, Ohio. 


Committee. 


POSTSCRIPT.—Hotse or Commons, OCTOBER 5th, 1841. 


Mr. Hawes presented a petition from the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, complaining of the 
continued existence of slavery and the slave-trade in various parts 
ofthe British empire, and praying the House to adopt measures for 
the immediate and unconditional emancipation of all slaves in cach 
of our possessions ; and that, at whatever part of our dominions 
A slave might land, he might instantly thereby be declared 
ree, 
The following is a copy of the petition referred to :— 


To tue IIovOn ABLE tHe Commons oF THE Unitep KINGDOM oF 
Great Britain Ax D IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

The humble Petition of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society 


SHEWETH, 

Tuer your petitioners have learnt with deep regret the con- 
tinued existence of slavery in various atrocious and degrading 
forms in British India, by which immense masses of their fellow- 
men and fellow-subjects are held and used as property, contrary to 
every principle of justice, humanity, and religion. 

Tuar, in connexion with this system of slavery, an extensive 
foreign slave-trade is carried on, attended with the usual revolting 
features of that guilty traffic, by which the natives of Africa, 
Arabia, and other parts of the East, are surreptitiously introduced 
into the British territories through the Portuguese settlements of 
Goa, Diu, and Dumaon, and the native states bordering on the 
Persian gulf. ° 

Tanara home slave-trade also exists, by which large numbers 
of free children, the subjects of her Majesty, and their posterity 
after them, are annually reduced to perpetual bondage, and the 
system of slavery strengthened and maintained thereby. 

Tuar there have grown up under this system of slavery 
organized bands of kidnappers, who carry on their detestable 
occupation to a great extent, and with great cruelty ; and find a 
ready market for their victims in the chief cities and towns of the 
country. 

TuHat your petitioners, convinced from long and painful expe- 
rience that all attempts to mitigate the system of slavery to 
abolish the foreign slave-trade—to limit the victims of the home 
branch of it—to terminate the practice of kidnapping—and to 
aincliorate the condition of the slaves in British India, have 
failed, would entreat your honourable honse forthwith to 
take this great subject into consideration, to adopt such 
measures as shall secure to the entire slave population of British 
India their immediate and unconditional emancipation, and to 
provide that, henceforth every person who shall hereafter touch 
any portion of British territory, in any part of the world, shall 
without exception or limitation be ipso facto free. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &e. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
Jonx Beaumont, Chairman. 
Horsk or Lonps. 

In pursuance of a motion previously given, Lord Brougham 
delivered a most lucid, eloquent, and impressive speech on the 
present state of the law against the slave-trade, in its application 
to British subjects. It now appears beyond question or doubt 
that all parties engaged in mining speculations in the Brazils an 
Cuba, or in the working of plantations in those countries, being Bri- 
tish subjects, and who have personally, or by their agents, become 
the purchasers of slaves, or of persons intended to be dealt with 


as slaves, have incurred the penalty of the law, and are liable to 
the punishment of transportation for life, or for fourteen years, 
as the case may be. It appears also, that all British subjects who 
have advanced or lent money to be used in carrying on the slave- 
trade, are in the same predicament. We can only glance in our 
present number at these points. In our next, we hope to present 
our readers with a correct report of the able argument of the noble 
lord. The latter part of his lordship’s speech was devoted to the 
horrible atrocities perpetrated in connexion with East India 
slavery, to which we referred in our number of the 25th August 
last. We were much gratificd to find that his lordship, in pro- 
posing a remedy for these frightful evils, observed,“ Their lord- 
ships might be assured, that, as long as it was possible to hold 
human beings in a state of slavery, the dealing in slaves would 
never be put down, and atrocitics like these would, in one shape 
or other, continue to exist.” 


WE perceive that Mr. Alexander has published, in an enlarged 
form, the Observations on a recent article in the Edinburgh Reriew which 
appeared in our columns. 

ImposiTions oN EMIGRANTS.— We find by a Jamaica paper, the 
Cornwall Chronicle, that emigration agents in England have propagated 
the statement, that common Jabourers would be sure of earning in that 
island ten shillings slerling per duy! Such is the power of money upon 
emigration agents! 

Cuaxdk of system in the West INpies.—A writer in the 
Guiana Chronicle, recommends to the colonists the following change in 
the system of sugar cultivation. We should be happy to know that such 
excellent counsel was universally adopted.—‘ Our advice to you is, keep 
your manufactories, let your managers be vour factors, divide your large 
properties into middle-sized farms, lease them to industrious peasants, 
and let them keep up the cane-fields and the drainage. This will give 
them an interest in the soil, raise them in their own estimation, and in- 
duce them to work at all hours. ‘They would bring their canes to your 
manufactory, pay you for making them into sugar, settle with you for 
their lands, and pocket the difference, which would be more or less ac- 
cording to their exertions. We are sanguine of its success, more espe- 
cially with American, German, and other immigrants; it would place 
them in a more respectable sphere than working, like helots, in gangs 
on estates, with no interest in what they do. Every farm must have 
its homestead, with its neat farm-house, and labourers’ cottages ; this 
would be far preferable to seeing the labourers squatting on slips of 
land, and cultivating nothing exportable. They would then contribute 
to the keeping up of the staple products, at the same time they would 
not neglect their provision cultivation. Thus woul.] all parties be bene- 
fited, and a middle order (so necessary to the well being of society) be 
encouraged.” . 

Tug BaRRA DOS PoLick.— The rural portion of this body is thus 
described by the Barbados Mercury, a planters’ paper, “This section of 
the force has literally nothing to do, but dress, mount their horses, and 
ride about from morning till night—it may be, sometimes, to carry a note 
for the inspector, fetch his papers from town, or perform an errand lo 
come distant parish, to determine the accuracy of a bet, or any other oblig- 
ing offices.“ * 4 

Lrperta.—We learn from New York that the letter of the 
rey. J. Clarke, which appeared lately in this journal, is fully corroborat 
by accounts received in the United States. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The following contributions have been received since our last list was 
published. 


Don. Subs. 
E. 4. d. £. 1. d. 
Poole. — William Binns . 1 1 o 
Plymouth. — James White . : . 010 0 
Exeter.—Sarah Sparkes. : : „ 3 00 
Cumbridge.— Richard Foster, Jun. s : 1 1 0 
h Edward Foster 7 8 r 010 0 
Bury St. Edmund's Auxiliary. è P 10 0 0 
Camphill.—Sarah Wedgwood . z . 20 0 0 
Frenchay.—Elizabeth Tuckett : 1 1 0 
„ P. D. Tuckett 1 1 0 
i Francis Tuckett . s . 1 1 0 
Dublin.—A warm friend to the anti-slavery cause 1 0 0 
William Cash ; z . 5 00 
Leominster.—John Pritchard 8 3 0 0 $ 0 0 
a Samuel Southall f 3 0 0 2 0 1 
” George Newman ; ‘ k 2 0 
55 John Southall : F ; 11 0 
75 Edward P. Southall ; r 200 
Brighton,—Special subscription.—James Carter 100 
s ” John Carr . 100 
” s John Glaisyer 10 0 
55 i Grover Kemp . 1 0 9 
” 77 Daniel P. Hack 1 0 0 
75 fi Isaac Bass . 100 
” “yy William Penfold 1 0 0 
75 o Francis Brown 010 0 
a 55 Jonathan Unwin 0 10 0 
” ” Rev. J. N. Goulty 0 10 0 
75 179 Rev. J. Edwards 0 10 0 
57 5” John Horne . 010 0 
T 75 Isaac Sewell 0 10 0 
* 5 Sir F. Bloomfield 010 0 
n 15 Richard Patching 0 9 0 
” o Anonymous . 0 5 A 
Belgium.—Spa. Mrs. Cracroft. 1 0 
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Parliamentarp Proceedings. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, OCTOBER, 5, 1841. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Lord Baovcnam.—I rise to call the attention of your lordships to a 
subject of very great importance, and upon which, as there happily exists 
No difference of opinion either in this or the other House of Parliament,— 
and as there prevails, indeed, a singular unanimity regarding it in every 
part of the country ,—it will he the less necessary for me to trouble you at 
any considerable length. The subject to which I refer is the slave-tradeand 
slavery. I believe that there exists in no part of either House of Parlin- 
ment, or of the community, any description of persons who feel any but 
the strongest desire to see this most execrable traffic universally and in- 
stently destroyed; and also to see the state of personal slavery itself as 
universally, and with all practicable expedition, extinguished. The ground 
upon which I deem it necessary to trouble your lordsbips, upon the present 
occasion, is, thet great misapprehension bas, apparently, gone forth, 
touching the state of the law with respect to the slave-trade as it at 
present stands. I presented a petition to your lordships, some ten or 
twelve days ago, which contained a variety of important allegations upon this 
matter. I then distinctly stated that the responsibility for the truth of those 
allegations must, of course, rest with the respectable petitioners who brought 
the subject before the House; but that, ifthe facts which they stated turned 
out to be true, it would follow that, to a large amount, the capital of this 
Country was embarked not only in continuing slavery in foreign countries, 
but actually in upholding, and even extending, the slave-trade itself. 
thought it expedient, in going over the different statements which that peti- 
tion contained, to specify those dealings which 1 understood, from the 

attention I could give the subject, to be not contrary to the existing 
law—those dealings which I conceived to be of a doubtful character— 
and those which are clearly and distinctly prohibited—eome of the state- 
ments describing acts as having been done, and as still doing by British 
Subjects, which acts, without any doubt whatever, are prohibited by the 

lawa of this country. 
I shall begin with the last class of these dealings, namely, those alleged 


to have been entered into by British subjects, and which are clearly quite 


illegal. The law is, that any British subject, in any part of the world, 
whether in a country where the slave-trade is lawful, or in a country where 
the slave-trade is not only allowed, but protected and even encouraged by 
the law. —if, except on some savage coast, there be such a country,—the 
slave-trade, if engaged in by a British subject, is, in that person, illegal 
a felony and piracy, punishable with transportation for libs, if committed 
on the high seas, or within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty ; punishable 
with transportation for fourteen years if committed in any place out of the 
Admiralty jurisdiction. For several years the offence of slave-trading, if 
committed within the Admiralty jurisdiction, was a capital felony ; but, 
by an act passed four years ago, it hus heen reduced to transportation for 
life; though it is still piracy as well as felony. If committed elsewhere, b 
a British subject, though in a colony or a country where slave-trading is 
ever so much permitted, and even favoured by the law of the place, it is a 
felony in that British subject; he is liable to be tried, if taken and brought 
to a settlement of the British crown, or if taken and brought into this 
country, he is liable to be tried for that act of slave-trading, as if it bad 
been committed in the county of Middlesex; and, on being convicted, he 
is liable to be transported as a felon for fourteen years. Having distinctl 
stated this, I trust E shall not again hear my opinion cited, to show tbat it 
depends on the law of the foreign country where a British subject resides 
and commits the act, whether he be guilty of felony or not; whereas I 
have alwaya expressly stated, that the law of the foreign country is utterly 
immaterial as regards British subjects ; and it is equally certain, no doubt, 
that if a foreigner commits an act of slave-trading within any of our domi- 
nions or settlements, he is also liable to be dealt with as a felon, and trans- 
ported for life or for fourteen years, according as be may bave com- 
mitted the offence within or without the Admiralty jurisdiction. The only 
question that can ever arise is, whether any given act amounts to slave- 
trading or not. Now, several of the acts described in the petition do not, 
as it appenrs to me, amount to slave-trading; some of them appear of a 
doubtful character; others appear quite clearly to be slare-truding, and to 
come Mithin the provisions of the abolition luw. If a person fits out a 
vessel t. ‘raffic with a slave factory, and if he sells goods to that slave 
factory, aithough these goods may be used in the slave-trade—although 
they may be of such a kind as can either be used for the stave-trade, or for 
the innocent commerce of Africa—if they are sold out and out for a price, 
I do not think that this amounts to slave-truding. Whether it be a com- 
mendable use of capital is an entirely different question—whether it be a 
kind of trade which one would wisli to be engaged in, or could approve of 
on those who drive it, is another matter; but, as regards the law of this 
country, it does not appear to me to be slave-trading within the meaning 
of the Abolition Acts. If the goods sent are of such a description that it 
is by no means doubtful whether they are to be used in slave · trading or 
not ;—if, for instance, a cargo of fetters and shackles be sent out toa 
slave factory, or any otber article which can only be used in the slave- 
trade, this may be more questionable ;—but I am not prepared to say that 
even this is an act of slave trading which would make the exporter liable 
to a charge of felony : it appears to me to be, as the law now stands, of a 
doubtful description. But, if either one kind of goods or the other—either 
goods that may be used indiscriminately in the innocent and in the guilty 
commerce, or goods that must needs be intended to be used in tbe slave- 
trade by the slave factory to which they are ex ported - are bargained to be 
paid for in a price, to depend oo the slave traffic, as the petition asserts 
they are, in many instances,—then I state my opinion, it is of little impor- 
tance, but, for myself, it is fit I should state it, that this is an act of slave. 
trading, being a partnership with the slave-trade, and that the person 
exporting such goods, upon such contract, is guilty of felony, within the 
meaning of the Euglish abolition laws, 

Now, there is anotber and much more important description of dealing, 
because much more extensive in its application, to which I entreat the 
attention of your lordships and of her Majesty’s government, that is, 
the act of Lolding property in a foreign settlement, wiich is to be culti- 
vated or worked—cultivated in the case of a plantation, or worked in the 
case of a mine—by slave labour, and, in consequence of holding such 
property, being concerned in the purchase or sale of slaves, with a view 
to cultivate the plantation or to work the mine. Upon this kind of dealing, 
the question arises, do the abolition acts affect it or not ! — Is the 
ownership of such property, and the management of it by buying and 
selling slaves, within those acts or not? My lords, this is a matter 
of very great importance; because it appears, though I do not see how 
or whence the doubt has arisen,—but I should rather say bow the con- 
fident opinion is entertained, that this is a dealing in slavery and slaves, 
to which the abolition law does not apply. That some such opinion is 
generally prevalent, seems clear, for it has been acted upon by a number 
of most re:pectable individuals, and acted upon to a great extent. It hes 
led to their engaging ina variety of in:portant transactions,—it has in- 
duced them to invest their capital to a large amount in foreign settlements, — 
it has encouraged some to purchase and work the slave concerns, others to 
lend their capital to those who work them. These respectable parties 
never would Lave thought of auch transactions, had they not been well 
assured of their legality ; and yet, when your lordabips come to consider 
the provisions of the law, and how it bears upon such dealings, I hardly 
think | have a right to express a doubt that you will be under the neces- 
sity of holding them to be illegal. The acting or dealing on which the 
question arises, is this:—we are not speaking of holding slave property; 


_ though my opinion may be worth little, yet, as far as it 
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that of itself is notbing; for the emancipation act of 1833, did not probibit 
British eubjects from holding slaves in foreign settlements in the same way 
that the Abolition Act bed prohibited British subjects from sleve-tradiag in 
foreign settlements; the measnres were, in this respect, differently framed, 
consequently, after the act of 1833, and oven after the final period of emanci- 
Nation, 1840, it was lawfulfor a British ae to have property in slaves ina 
foreign settlement. But the question is this: —llas it been ler ful since the 
Abolition Law—meaning, of course, the law abolishing the slave-trade,— has 
it been lawful for a British subject to purchase slaves, voluntarily to make him- 
self the holder of slaves, to buy slaves or to sell slaves, in a foreign country! 
The question arises upen the legality of that ast, I have been represented as 


having said—I must have been so represented, because I have received one |. 


or two letters probably from persona engaged in these transactions, or whose 
friends are so en „ aad who are desirous of knowing if it be true, that 
I bad no doubt, that such dealing was lawful, and was not struck at by 
the abolition law. Now, in presenting the petition, I carefully abstained 
from saying any such thing—I most carefully abstained from giving any 
such opinion. I could not have given any auch opinion; because if called 
on to say whether it was lawful or not, my opinion certainly was, that it is 
legal. Ido not say it isa matter free from all doubt; but, certainly, 
oes, the abolition 
Jaw strikes at those dealings ; and I will state the 1 i of that opinion. 
As your lordships will remember, a change took place in the abolition law 
in 1824. The act of 1811 (the 51st Geo. III. c. 23.), which I had the 
great satisfaction of introducing, and which obtained the unanimous con- 
currence of the House of Commons and of your lordships, in every stage 
of the Bill, made slare-trad ing punishable os a crime; before that time, it 
bad only been dealt with as an offence against the revenue laws treated 
as smuggling, aud visited with fine and forfeiture. But my Bill made it a 
felony. Then in 1824, a material alteration was made: slave trading was 
divided into two kinds, one being declared to be piracy, and liable to 
capital punishment, if committed within the Admiralty jurisdiction ; and 
other, if out of that jurisdiction, declared to be a clergyable felony, and 
punished with fourteen years transportation. Now, in attaching the lesser 
punishment to the act of slave-trading committed out of the Admiralty 
jurisdiction, the statute 5 Geo. IV. c. 113. gives this description. I 
shall only read the part applicuble to the ‘transactions in question—the 
buying and selling slaves in foreign countries. ‘The first section having 
declared all such proceedings to be unlawful, and having generally pro- 
hibited them, the tenth declares them to be felony, and punishable, as I 
have stated, with fourteen years transportation, in these terms :— 


“Except in such special cases as are hereinafter provided for, if any 
person shall deal, trade in, purchase, sell, barter, or transfer, or contract 
for the dealing, trading in, purchasing, selling, bartering, or transferring of 
any slave or slaves, or persons intended to be dealt with as slaves, he shall 
be deemed and taken to be a telon, and, being convicted thereof, shall be 
adjudged guilty of felony, and suffer fourteen years transportation.” 


Then the thirteenth section provides for these special cases, contem- 
plated in the exception of tho tenth section, following precisely the words 
of the enacting part of that section :— : 


Provided always, that nothing hereinbefore contained shall be deemed 
or taken to prevent any person from dealing, trading in, purchasing, sell- 
ing, bartering, or transferring, or contracting, to deal, trade in, purchase, 
sell, barter, or transfer any slave or slaves, lawfully being within any 
island, colony, dominion, fort, or factory, belonging to, or in the posses- 
sion of, his Majesty, in case such dealing, &c., be with the true intent and 
meaning of employing such slave or slaves in such colony in which he or 
they may be at the time of such employment.” 


And then comes the fourteenth section, which gives power to remove, 
by land or by sea, any slaves from one part of any such colony, in the 
possession of his Majesty to another part of any such colony; but if the 
other part of the coluny happens to be another island, thea that person 
shall only be allowed to transfer a slave from one island to another by 
licence first had and obtained from the governor of the colony, upon satis- 
factory proof being made to such governor, that the slave is only intended 
to be removed from one estate, the property of the owner of the slave, to 
another estate, ulso the property of such owner of the slave. Then how can 
a person in Brazil or Cuba be authorized to buy a slave under the thirteenth 
section, or to remove n slave by land or by sea from one part to another of 
Cuba or Brazil under the proviso in the fourteenth section, when neither 
Cuba nor Brazil are places in the possession or under the dominion of the 
British crown; the special cases in which, alone, it is provided by the 
thirteenth or fourteenth sections, that the felony is not committed, namely, 
the cases of buying, selling, or removing in the colonies’ settlements or pos- 
sessions of the British crown! It is upon these grounds, I feel bound to state 
my inability to understand on what view of the law those respectuble parties 
have been advised to proceed, who have embarked in these speculations— 
have become the owners of slaves by purchase, or, which is the same thing, 
have, by their agents, purchased and sold, or transferred and removed, 
slaves in Cuba or in Brazil. T am unable to perceive upon what view of the 
law they can have been advised that they may safely embark in such 
speculations. So, likewise, it is made felony by the tenth section, know- 
ingly to lend or advance money or goods to be employed in accomplishing 
nny of the objects hereinbefore forbidden or declared to be unlawful,— 
those objects being the buying, selling, bartering, or in any manner dealing 
in slaves or persons intended to be dealt with as slaves. How any person 
can have been advised, witha due regard to the provisions of these Acts, 
either to send goods or to advance money for the purpose of working a 
concern which requires the buying and selling of slaves, surpasses my 

powers of comprehension. Nevertheless, that such advice must have 
been given,—tbat such a view of the law must have been taken, there can- 
not be a doubt; because numbers of wealthy and respectable individuals 
are known to have embarked their capital in the cultivation of foreign 

plantations, and the working of foreign mines; to say nothing of the ori- 
ginal act of becoming owners of the stock of slaves upon the property by 
the purchase. What then remains to be done! I trust thatmy Noble 

Friends epposite will turn their attention to this subject at the earliest 

possible period; and if any doubts should, upon a full consideration of the 

Statutes appear to exist, that they will, as soon as Parliament meets, come 

down with a declaratory Act to have those doubts removed; but if there 

should he no doubt.—if it should be clear that the Acts in question are 

illegal,—then the most satisfactory course would be to notify the law by 
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Proclamation, warning all persons who have unwarily got into the predica. 
ment which I have desoribed, that the sooner they remove themselves from 
that predicement the better and the safer will it be for them. Such a 
course is only fair towards the parties, more especially towards those who 
have unwarily purchased shares in joint-stock concerns, most of whom ma 
be supposed ignorant of the dealing in slaves which their capital has been 
supporting. The proclamation will give them due notice of thia, and put 
them upon withdrawing from the pertnership. At an events, it will 
prevent the possibility of any persons hereafter embarking in tho same 
speculations, by stating what the inevitable consequence must be of such 
transactions. 

My Lords, the course which the legislature formerly took with respect 
to the slave-trade, appears to ine, in connexion with the present question, 
to be well deserving the attention both of the government and your lord- 
ships. In 1806, the frst Bill prohibiting the trafic, was brought in by 
my late learned and excellent friend, Sir Artbur Pigott, then Attorney- 
General under Lord Grenville’s Administration; it passed with little 
„ and is the 46th Geo. III. It prohibited the foreign 
slave-trade; that is, it forbade any British subject to engage in the 
slave-trade carried on by foreign countries or colonies; and it forbade the 
lending of money, or- sending goods, or in any way embarking capital ia 
transactions connected with that foreign traffic. In 1807, Lord Grey (thea 
Lord Howick) brought in the first general Abolition Act, the 47th Geo. 
III., which made all slave-trading within the dominions of the British 
crown, and all slave-trading by British subjects everywhere, liable to pecu- 
niary penalties, including the forfeiture of the chip and cargo. Then came 
the 5ist Geo. III., the Act which I bad the honour of passing through 
„ and which declared slave-trading to be felony, in the way I 

ave already described. And, lestly, the Act of 1824, brought in by Mr. 
Canning, (the 5th Geo. IV.) made the change in the law which I before 
stated, repealing or consolidating the former statutes; but that Act, so far 
from diminishing the stringency of their provisions, extended them con- 
siderably, and made some dealings which before were not deemed slave» 
trading to be clearly slave-trading ; and amongst others, made the transac- 
tions to which I hare called the attention of your lordships punishable 
as felonies, with the differences to which I have ad verted. 

It thus appears that the slave-trading of British subjects in foreign 
colonies was the first branch of the traffic which the law struck down, 
and that when al! slave-trading was not only made illegal, but, in the end, 
felonious, the foreign branch was, as might be expected, included in the 
enactment. My lords, nothing but the late period of the session prevents 
me from taking the course, now, which I took in 1810, with respect to the 
African slave-trade, when it was found that the acts of 1806 and 1807 
Were ineffectual ; namely, the moving & resolution and address, pledging 
the house, at an early period in the next session, to take the subject into 
its serious consideration, with a view to prevent such daring violations of 
the law.” That proposition was edopted unanimonsly by the House of 
Commons; and, in consequence of the address, the felony Bill was broaght 
in the next year, and passed with equal unanimity. If your lordships 
see any objection to such an address now from the session being about to 
close, I should be unwilling to press it on your attention. At any rate, I 
shall be satisfied with the declaration of the noble earl, the president of 
the board of trade, that he will lose no time, upon the prorogation 
of parliament, in drawing the attention of the law-officers of the crown 
to the subject, and in dealing with it as the result of the inquiry may 
show to be most effectual for carrying into complete execution the existing 
laws. Legal proceedings may probably be required in some cases ; but the 
proclamation will also be advisable. With respect to the report of 
Dr. Madden, on the state of things upon the African coast, I understand 
my noble friend has some objection to its being laid before parliament. I 
bave no doubt he will state the nature of that objection. As it contains 
some valuable details, I shall move for its production. But whether it be 
produced or not, I trust the government will not fail to act immediately 
upon the information which it conveys, 

Before concluding my statement, I wish to call the attention of my 
noble friend, the president of tho board of control, to the state of 
slavery and the slave-trade, in that part of the world with which his 
duties are most immediately connected. Much doubt has been expressed 
as (o the legal existence of slavery in Malacca. It certainly was the 
opinion of one Malacca government that there was no euch thing counte- 
nanced by law, although another entertained, subsequently, a different 
opinion; but all doubts should have been removed by the unanimous 
resolution which was adopted by the whole body of the proprietors, in 
November, 1829, to liberate all their slaves on the Sist December, 1841. 
I think this would be perfectly good ground for an order in council 
putting down slavery in the colony ; and I have no doubt my noble 
will (ake that subject into his consideration, the rather that I believe he 
ngrees with those who hold it to be unsanctioned by law. I will now 
draw his attention to the dreadful effects of slavery and slave-trading in 
that part of the world which is under his administration, By the kindness 
of one of the individuals engaged in the law commission in India, I have 
had access to a report made by Lord Auckland, and which I apprebend 
has been sent to my noble friend. 

Lonn Ecrrxsoroucn.—It hasbeen sent, and was printed and laid on the 
table of the House of Commons early in April. 

Lord Brovonam.—I was not aware of that, having been abroad at the 
time. It contains a report made to the commissioners by Major Sleeman, 
who describes the practices resorted to by certain gangs of the natives for 
the purpose of supplying the slave-market, be says :— 

„These gan invariably take their families with them on their expedi- 
tions, and the female members of the gangs are employed as in veiglers to 
win the confidence of the emigrant families they fall in with on the road. 
They introduce these families to the gang, and they are prevailed upon to 
accompany them to some place suitable for their designs upon them, when 
the arents are murdered by the men, while the women take care of the 
children.” 


He then gives the examination of a number of the wretches who belong 
to those gangs. One of them says,— We call our trade m una, our 
trade being,” he adds, the murder of travellers for their children. 
Another of them, being examined, says, in answer to the question :— 

“Are you not afraid that the children will disclose the manner in which 
you got them, and thereby get you into trouble — Me invariably murder 
our victims at night, first taking the precaution to put the children to sleep, 
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and in the morning we tell them that we barve 
parents, who have gone off and left them.” 


Again he is asked: 


„Mou seem to have been in the babit of selling children in all parts of 
-the country, how have yon avoided being apprehended 1—The children 
are seldom aware of the fate of their parents; and, in general, we sell 
them to people very well acquainted with the nature of our proceedings.’ 


But it is not merely a general description which they give. The details, 
of their commerce are presented to us. Another Jemadar, or leader of 
one of these gangs, says :— 


“ After the capture of Bhurtpoor,” (which, according to my recollection, 
was in the year 1826,) ‘‘ Nanoo Sing, Brinjarab, and four other Brin- 
jarabs, residents of Kurnoul, came to me with four travellers and their 
four children, and invited me to participate in their murder, which I con- 
sented to, and with the assistance of my gang we strangled the whole of 
them, preserving the lives of the children, whom we sold at Jelpore for 
120 rupees,” —(tbat is about £12.) “half of which was divided among 
the members of my gang. After ibis affair, I resolved on selecting 
for my victims the poorest class of travellers,”—(which they do mani- 
festly because poor people sre less likely to be inquired after), snd 
murdering them for their children, for whom there was so great a 
demand in all the great cities. Since which I kave committed the fol- 
lowing murders ——.” 


And then, I presume, he related the number of murders, though the 
report omits them. 

Another of these jemadars, when examined, is desired to give the parti- 
culars of the Husseeagunge affair, and he says, — 


% left my home with a gang of sia Thugs, and proceeded to Hus- 
ge e en where Heera Dass and Rookmunee went to the city of Muttra 
for the purpose of buying some clothes, end succéeded in winning the 
confidence of four travellers, two men and two women, with their three 
children, whom they brought with them to our encampment; after pass- 
ing two days with us, Teella Dass, Mudboo Dass, Hrinjarabs, and Dewa 
Hookma, Teelake, Gungarum, Brinjarahs, Balluck Dass, Cbutter Dass, 
Neput Dass, and Hunooman Dass, prevailed on this family to accompany 
them to the banks of the Jumma, 4nd murdered the four elderly 
travellers in a garden near the village of Gokool; after throwing their 
bodies into the Jumma, they took their three children to the tanda, or en- 
campment, of Dewa Brinjarab, near the village of Kheir, and sold the two 
female children for forty rupees, and the male for five rupees.” 


The murder, therefore, of these four persons was committed for be- 
tween £4 and £5. Another person, 8 woman, who was examined, 
said ,— 8 
We now went off to Thuneiseir, where we encamped in a grove on 
the bank of a tank, and here several parties of travellers were inveigled 
by the wives of the leaders of our gangs to come and take up their lodg- 
ings witb us :—1. A Chumar, with three daughters, one thirty years of 
age, and the others young. 2. The widow ofa carpenter, and ber son, ten 
years of age. 3. A Brabmin and his wife, with one beautiful daughter, four- 
teen years old, another five, und a son six years of age. 4. A Brahmin and 
his wife, with one daughter about fourteen, another twelve, and a son 
three years of age. These travellers lodged for two or three days among 
the tents of the Nareks and Brinjarabs; after which we all went one 
morning to a village in the territory of the Toorooee Rajah; I forget his 
name. Here very heavy rain fell at night, and deluged the country, and 
we got no rest. The next morning we went to a village on the bank of 
the canal, still in the same Rajab’s country. The next day we went to a 
village on the bank of the Jumina ; and two hours efter night Kaner Dass 
proposed that we should go down to the sacred stream of the Jumma, say 
our prayers, and remain there. They all went down accordingly, leaving 
me, Roopla and his second wife (Rookmunee) at the village. They mur- 
dered the seven meu and women, and threw their bodies into the river; 
but who killed them, or how they were killed, I know not. The Chu- 
mar and his eldest daughter, the two Brahmins and their wives, and the 
carpenter's widow, were all murdered. Ibey brought the nine children 
back to us a watch and a half before daylight. They were all crying ga 
good deal after their parents, and we quieted them the best way we could 
with sweetmeats and playthings. We came to Beebeepore, and en- 
camped in the grove. A daughter and son of the Brahmin's were ex- 
tremely beautiful, and these we left with Dhyan Sing for sale. We came 
on to a village, a coss distant from Beebeepore. Here a trooper came up 
to Beebeepore, saying that he had heard of several people being murdered, 
and suspected us of the crime. The head men of the village of Beebee- 
pore, and some of the Brinjaralis came to our camp with the trooper, and 
assured him that he must be mistaken, as they knew us all to be very 
honest, inoffensive people; and, taking bim back to Beebeepore, they 
treated him with great consideration, and be went away apparently satis- 
fied. But, fearing that our deeds bad become known, Pemla and Newla’s 
wives and Pemla’s mother took off the seven other children to Dhyan 
Sing, and left them all in bis charge. Pemla went to Kurnaul, and Goor- 
buksh and bis gang went to Beebeepore, while my busband and his party 
remained where we were. A woman who keeps prostitutes came from 
Kurnaul, and purchased and took away all the children.” 

‘Human language sinks under the vain attempt at giving utterance to the 
mingled feelings of pity and of borror which rise in the breast upon the 
recital of such atrocities as these,—a vain attempt, and as superfluous 
as vain,—for I defy any power of the imagination to paint a scene more 
hideous, more unbearable than the simple description of the deeds them- 
selves, in the plain words of the monsters who perpetrated them. Atrica 
itself, see in in blood for centuries by other branches of the infernal slave 
traffic, and still laid waste by the Spaniards and Portuguese, — with the 
connivance, I am grieved to say, of more humane nations,— Africa itselt 
never presented a more appalling sight,—a more horrible example of that 
utter disregard for human life,—that proneness to take it away,—with 
which the traffic in human beings appears to strike and blight the heart in 
every region which it is permitted to curse. 

My lords, while giving way to our natural feelings respecting these 
Wretches, we ought to reserve a part of our indignation for the system in 
which their execrable enormities have their origin. They are the naturally 
Ppointed fruits of slave trading; but you may be well aseured that, as long 


purchased them of their 
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as it is lawful to hold human beings in slavery, the dealing in slaves cannot 
be put down; and atrocities liko these which I bave deemed it my painful 
duty to detail, will, in ene shape or another, never cease to be committed. 
` My lords, I have no doubt whatever, that the advice will now be adopted 
which was given by my noble friend, formerly the secretary for the colo- 
nies (Lord Glenelg), a bw months before he left that depariment, when 
well acquainted as he is witb all Indian affairs, and anxious fur the general 
emancipation of the slaves,—be etrongly recommended the acceleration of 
that great event in Ceylon. Considering tbe great weight of his euthorit 
on this subject, I have no doubt that bis very important despatc 
of the 24th of November, 1838, will be taken into early and attentive 
consideration by my noble friend at the head of the Indian department. 
It applies, in principle, to India, as well as Ceylon, and it will, I trust, lead 
to measures, accelerating, as much as possible, a general emancipation — 
the most effectual means of extinguishing the slave-trade, and preventing 
such atrocities as we bave just been foreed to contemplate. 


HOLLAND. 


We have much pleasure in inserting the following extracts from 
a letter, dated Amsterdam, November 10th, 1841, and addressed 
to Mr. G. W. Alexander. . 

“My dear Friend,—Thou hast judged very rightly in stating 
that I and many others were not aware, several years ago, of the 
frightful evils which attend slavery. I can truly say, that the 
more I consider it the more I become desirons of seeing an end 
of it, but I fear the moment is as yet far when this wished for 
event will take place in the West Indi colonies of this country. 
Several planters, indeed, are fully convinced of the propriety of 
the measure, and heartily wish it might be soon accomplished, but 
many others are opposed to it; and our government dares not 
take any decisive step, not having the means to propose an in- 
demnity to the planters. There is besides a circumstance which 
throws an obstacle in the way of this measure, but which ought 
on the contrary to forward it; this is the existence of the 
negros in the upper part of the colony of Surinam. It is gener- 
ally feared, that, if the slaves were set at liberty, a ERa number 
of them would repair to the woods to join their rothers, who 
for the most part are still attached to their heathen and supersti- 
tious worship, and on that account, instead of increasing in num- 
bers, are rapidly decreasing, as their women are kept by them in 
a worse state of slavery and abjection, than is the case among the 
slaves themselves. It is to be hoped, however, that their situation 
will ere long be altered for the bettcr, as tho Moravian brothers 
have now established a station among them, and wherever they 
obtain a certain preponderance the manners of the people are soon 
improved, and the marriages increase, by which means the popua 
lation increases in proportion, and the women are treated with 
greater care, and—less exposed to hard work—can nurse their 
children better. The bad state of the finances of the colony, and 
the commercial monopoly exercised by some of the leading mer- 
chants there, and tolerated, it would seem, to a certain extent by 
the colonial department at home, are other obstacles thrown im 
the way of improvements in that colony. Curacao is in a better 
state, and the consequence is that the population is increasing in 


that island, and the slaves feel so happy that they are not de- 


sirous of any change. I have no account of the other small 
islands belonging to this country, but I do not think that they 
oh in a better situation than Surinam, or the Danish island of 
st. Croix. 

Thou hast no doubt been informed that our friends, Joseph 
John Gurney and his sister Elizabeth Fry, have visited thi 
country and Denmark, and have everywhere pleaded the cause of 
emancipation with their wonted eloquence. They had some 
meetings entirely devoted to that purpose at Rotterdam, the 
Hague, and this city, which were largely attended, and the result of 
which, though it cannot be positively asserted, may be supposed 
to have pag forwarded a disposition in some of the parties 
concemed to look towards emancipation with a less fearful eye. 
The facts advanced by J. J. Gurney were certainly very cone 
clusive, as they showed the real advantages of free-labour, and the 
moral improvement obtained in consequence of emancipation. 
The religious point of view was eminently treated by him, but 
still more so by his sister, who very properly pointed out tha 
reasons which ought to engage truly religious people to come 
forward in this cause, as the poor negro slaves are not in a situa- 
tion to plead their cause themselves; and it appears to be the duty 
of every well disposed christian, to endeavour as much as 
sible to direct the attention of others to the sufferings of all those 
who are deprived of the opportunity of themselves exposing their 
sufferings, and soliciting the redress of the wrongs by which they 
are . They had, while at the Hague, an audience of - 
the King and Queen of the Netherlands, and were allowed to lay 
before them their sentiments on the subject of slavery, as well as 
on some subjects connected with the prisons of this country. 
They were attentively listened to, and the King promised to cone 
sider seriously their wishes and remarks, and, at his demand, a 
memorial has been sent to him, through the medium of 
British aimpanad dor. They had e Tie, 5 with the 
director of the department of colonies, (Eli e minister being 
absent, ) and likewise with the mindert both of finance and the 
interior, who both expressed a concurrence in their views. 1 


have been informed that, at Copenhagen, they have been 
kindly received by the King and Queen, and tha? J.J. — 
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We have here a publication recommending the emancipation 
of slaves in our colonies, which is the work of a young advocate, 
Jacob de Neufville Az, the same who wrote the dissertation of 
which I sent thee a copy, entitled Dissertio hist. polit, inaug. de 
dis qua ad tollendum sevorian Afrorum commercium, Fo. The 
title of his new work may be translated as follows :—The eman- 
eipation of the slaves examined in its consequeeces, and applied to 
the colonies of the Netherlands. The epigraph he has placed 
before his book is pretty severe, and taken from Isaiah xiii, 11, 12. 
And I will punish the world for their evil, and the wicked for 
their iniquity ; and I will cause the arrogancy of the proud to 
cease, and will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible. I will 
make a man more precious than fine gold; even aman than 
the golden wedge of Ophir.’ The work is divided into two parts, 
the first of which contains five chapters, shewing the results of 
emancipation in the English colonies. The second art has onl 
two chapters, the first ot which is devoted to prove how desirable 
emancipation is in the Dutch colonics, the second contains a 
plan for realising the same. The first part is grounded on the 
„ reports, and J. J. Gurney's Winter in the West 

ndies. In the second part ho again takes the English colonics 
asa model to fellow, and tries to prove that a smaller quantity of 
persons will be necessary when liberated than before to do the 
same quantity of work, and that, the religious and moral condition 
of the negro population being thereby improved, the population 
will soon be increased, and this will enable to extend the planta- 
tions, &c. In the second chapter he examines all the plans 
which have been proposed to effect emancipation, and endeavours 
to point out the obstacles to the accomplishment of these mea- 
surcs and ends with proposing a measure which, in his opinion, 
the only one that can be adopted; this is, to bring all the 
grounds and slaves into the hands of other proprietors, and to place 
all these properties in the hands of a single proprictor. This 
aa at first sight almost impossible and, his plan might be con- 
sidered as inexecutablo; but he explains it afterwards in such a 
manner as gives reason to suppose that, if well conceived and 
matured, it might take place in case the government approved of 
it. The socicty would of course include all the actual proprietors 
of plantations who are disposed to emancipate their slaves, and 
who would agree to have their properties in the colony taxed 
and valued as the rest, but who in consequence of this consent 
would keep their property at their disposal, provided they gave 
liberty to their slaves: the proprietors who would refuse to do 
this would be dispossessed by law, and their plantations would 
become the property of the society, which would take possession 
of their lands, and dispose of them in behalf of such capitalists as 
would agrce to the terns on which the society should be founded, 
namely, the complete emancipation of the negros. I am afraid it 
will take some time before the great proprietors agree to this 
proposal, and yet it is urgent for them to take some decisive 
measures if they will not lose all ; for, should the colony go on as 
it has for ten or oe years back, it will in ten or twenty 
years be fully ruined. The population will dwindle away, and 
the whole colony will return to a state of nature. The author 
roposes likewise to send Europcan labourers, but many pcople 
Pink thut this measure will never answer, the climate being such 
that European labourers cannot bear it, and it is certain that the 
white population there, though nowise obliged to hard manual 
labour, decreases rapidly, even more so than the blacks: but 
I am rather inclined to attribute this to the vicious behaviour of 
many of the whitc3, and particularly to the use as well as abuse of 
strong liquors and gererous wines. And to this may be added 
another cause, namely, that the doctors or physicians of the 
colony are few in number, and many of them possess but little 
skill, They do not study sufficiently the effeet of climate and 
the means of preserving health. I intend sending thee two or 
three copies of the above-mentioned work per first opportunity. 
It lias been violently attacked in a new publication called De 
Tydyenoot (the Contemporary ), but has not yet passed through 
the paws of our reviewers,” 


SLAVE TRADE ON THE BARBARY COAST. 
[From the Parliamentary Papers.) 
Viscoust PALXERSTON ro Lorp Poxsonny. 

Foreign Office, October 8, 1840. 
My Lont,—I herewith transmit to your Excellency the accompanying 
copies of papers, relative to the exportation of black slaves from the port 
of Tripoli to the Levan in Turkish vessels; and I have to instruct you to 
communicate these papers to the Turkish government, and to endearour to 

persuade the Porte to discourage the trade in question. I have, &c. 
(Signed) PALMERSTON. 


Conover WAnnIXCTON To Sin H. Grey. 
Tripoli, July 22, 1840. 

St, — I bave the honour to inform you that his Highness the Pacha sent 
500 horsemen to meet a rich and numerous caravan from Ghandames and 
Timbuctoo, and escort it down to Tripoli. 

Sheiks Abgelled and Ghoma despatched a body of cayalry, took the 
caravan, and destroyed the escort sent by the pacha. 

The commander of it, Bash Agu Bezan, was strangled last Saturday at 
the camp of Pacha, aud four sheikhs of the Sharfana tribe disgraced, b 
being placed on borricos with their faces blackened, and paraded ibrough 
the cainp. By this plunder great wealth falls to Abgolled and Ghoma, and 
Pye che black slaves. 

Ce (aturday last another caravan was captured coming from the East. 

The Turka have the greatest a in transporting black slaves to the 
Tavera, n. Weir vessels returning without cargo, which tends to increase 
thut: made. 

The exgert of black slares from the port of Tripoli may be computed at 
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$000 annually. The demand for them has increased considerably, inas- 
much as they now sell from 50 to 100 dollars each, and the women from 
100 to 110 dollars, whereas in the time of Yousuf Basbhaw the average 
price was from 30 to 40 dollars. Abgelled takes one out of four, or 23 
cent., in passing the territory be holds; but I know he is averse to t 
trade, and it is to his credit, that during the last eight years he bas never 
sent a marauding army to capture them. I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. Wanuxtnoton. 


Cotoner Warninoctos to Me. Bipwatt. 
Tripoli, August 10, 1840. 

Sta, —In the Morning Herald | see what passed at a public meeting for 
the suppression of African slavery, in which his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, expressed deep interest on that important question. . 

After twenty-seven years’ residence here, and baving had these suffer- 
ing people daily under my observation, and having always taken a lively 
interest in their fate, I trust my offering an opinion will not be consi- 
dered presumption. The cause of this revolting traffic in the flesh and 
blood of our fellow-creatures arises generally from the want of labour 
and occupation. ‘The unbounded natural wealth, the spontaneous pro- 
ductions, and the fertility of tbe soil, plainly show that labour is the only 
thing wanting (and commercial outlet for the produce of that labour) to 
direct the miud in more profitable and honourable pursuits. I wish perti- 
cularly tu state the necessity of promoting industry und labour, otherwise 
the slaves taken in battle, and now preserved for the sake of gain, would 
be destroyed. 

A free and direct intercourse with the inhabitants of the interior is the 
first step I should recommend in the promotion of civilization and com- 
merce. Resident agents at various pleces in the interior would be 
desirable, at least where we know they would be safe. 

The profits on trade will be great, and the advantages the natives would 
derive, will tend much for the safety of individuals and the accomplish- 
ment of the grand and ultimate object, the emancipation of the poor and 
suffering slave. To obtain a footing in the interior it is evident Tripoli 
affords advantages not to be found in any part of the extensive coast of 
Africa. Excepting by name (which is certainly revered and respected), 
England cannot dictate or use force in the interior; but an opening is to 
be made, and protection given, on the coast. 

The natives of the interior are great fanatics, and their bad feeling to 
Christians has arisen trem the want of intercourse and knowledge of our 
humane and honourable intentions. In the first stage I should think it 
would be impolitic to send missionaries to convert, which can only he 
effected by the gradual advance of intellect, and the proof that our con- 
dition is superior to their own. The distribution of simple moral interest- 
ing tracts would be well received, and would lead to more desirable ends. 
Medical men in the interior would be of infinite service ; and even a pro- 
fessional man on the coast to send medicines in doses for the use of the 
natives, would give us great popularity, and prove our benevolent inten- 
tions. ‘Ihe civilization and emancipation of the poor end suffering slave 
has created deep interest and reflectionin my mind, and, during the time of 
Yousuf Bashaw, hundreds bave been restored to freedom by me; and 1 
hail with prayers the present period when, apparently, the grand structure 
will be built on the foundation already laid. 

The abolition of black slavery is to be effected, I am certain, in the 
interior, and not on the high seas only, as the nearer we can approach the 
disease the more effectual will be the cure. 

If I can in the remotest way contribute to the glorious cause, it will 
give me infinite pleasure, as I have no wish except to do goodto my 
tellow-creatures. The plan I have already suggested of establishing a 
vice-consul at Fezzan, will, I am sure, pave the way to greater events. 

The slaves who have been fortunate enough to obtain their freedom 
here, have always evinced anxiety to return to their own country; nay, 
they congregate together and build their huts in the conical plan of the 
interior, and await favourable circumstances to return. 


I have, & o. 
(Signed) II. WARRINGTON. 


Viscount PALMERSTON TO Colox zT WARRINGTON. 
Foreign Office, October 22, 1810. 

Sin,—I have received your despatch of the ist August, 1840, respect- 
ing the traffic in slaves from the port of Tripoli, and l bave to desire that 
you will take such steps as you think will be most likely to induce the 
Moorish chiefs themselves to give up, and to prevent other persons from 
continuing, the practice of procuring slaves for exportation from Tripoli 
to the Levant. Ihave, &c. 

PALMERSTON. 
Sin Tuc nas Reape ro Mr. Bacruorsx. 
Tunis, June Oth, 1840. 

Sir,—I have hitherto delayed acknowledging the receipt of your de- 
spatch dated November 22, 1830, under a full impression that I should 
have been enabled to have obtained, as I had been promised, copies of the 
contract betwixt the several Moors and Captain Loffredo, of the Tuscan 
vessel named the Giorane Affricano, for the conveyance of slaves from this 
place to Constantinople. 

1 have no doubt now that these Moors have been persuaded not to grant 
me these documents, but notwithstanding this, however, the mostſinſluential 
one amongst them, named Sidy Mohammed Benayad, has unequirocally 
acknowledged to me, in the presence of M. Santellana, the chancellor 
(clerk), that he bad been, together with other Moors, in the constant babit 
of forwarding slaves for sale to Constantinople by the above-named vessel, 
and that a portion of the 134 mentioned in my former despatch were his, 
and were sold at Constantinople. 

In the letter from the Prince Corsini addressed to Mr. For, copy 
of which you transmitted to me, he states “that no embarkation 
slaves had taken place at Tunis in Tuscan vessels, neither for Con- 
stantinople or othér destinations ;” and he likewise states, ‘‘ that the 
Mussulmans, white or black, directed for Constantinople, did, it is trae, 
profit by that occasion of Captain Loffredo, but those passengers were 
not slaves, each being farnished with a tiskere delivered by the local 
authority.” From what I bave above stated, you will perceive that 
Mohammed Benayad asserts the blacks which were embarked io the 
Giovane Affricano were absolutely slaves, and sold at Constantinople. i 

I bave examined M. Gaspary, the t at tbe Goletta, who is parti- 
cularly charged with despatcbing vessels from this port; and he bad no 
hesitation in stating to me, that be was not ignorant that the blacks on 
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board Captain Loffredo's vessel were slaves, and that he had authority | 


for permitting the vessel to sail, for he never could for a moment have 
taken upon himself the responsibility of placing these slaves upon the 
sbip’s papers without being authorized so to do. Besides which, it is 
notorious here tbat slaves have been sent, as mentioned in inv former 
despatch, by vessels despatched from the Tuscan consulate. 

It is true that these slaves are embarked with a Tiskere from the 
Bey, because no Mussulman, of whatever description, is permitted to 
be embarked without a Tiskere ; but these Tiskeres do not mention whe- 
ther they are slaves or free, but merely describe them as passengers; and 
if slaves can be so easily embarked by such means, of course the laws for 
the prohibition of conveying them can at any time be evaded, 

The Bey grants these Tiskeres whenever applied for; but surely it can- 
not be maintained that such Tiskeres can in any manner whatever autho- 
rize European vessels, as in the case of Captain Loffredo, taking on 
board, contrary to law, such a number of blacks for cunveyance to other 
ports, in consequence of their being described solely as passengers, without 
taking any trouble whatever to ascertain the real object for which they 
were embarked. 

M. Gaspary has repeated to me that tho whole ,of the blacks mentioned 
in the return which 1 had the honour of transmitting to you were slaves, 
and | am perfectly convinced that he would never have placed them upon 
the ship’s papers, and have permitted them to leave this, without being 
authorized fso to do bv the consul to whose nations the slip belong, 
which he states most positively to be the case. 

M. Gaspary, by a letter which I have received from him in answer to 
one I wrote, demanding to know if he was aware of any other slaves being 
embarked upon other vessels than those mentioned in the list which he 
had delivered to me, or whether any other passenger embarked on board 
the Giovane Affricuno, July the 14th, 1835, states, that be placed these 
negros in the ship's papers because he knew of no prohibition to the con- 
trary.’ lle, however, adds, that ten months ago he was formally pro- 
hibited from placing uny black whatever upon the ship’s papers. ‘I his 
order I bave no doubt was given to him in consequence of the communi- 
cation made by Mr. Fox to the Tuscan government. 

l enclose a copy of M. Gaspary's letter; and you will perceive by it 
that he states that no other passenger embarked on board the Giorane 
Affricano, the 14th July, 1835, but the conductors of the negros. I his 
expression alone, inmy humble opinion, proves that the unfortunate 
negros were slaves. But, however, M. Gaspury, as well as Mohammed 
Benayad, as I before stated, have confessed to me in the fullest manner 
that they were slaves. 

I have also received another leiter from M. Gaspary, a copy of which ! 
beg leave,to enclose, in which you will perceive that, since lie received the 
orders not to place any blacks upon ship's papers leaving this, a Turkish 
brig, named the Kangali, Captan Mobammed Enepogli, left this for Con- 
Stantinople, despatcbed by the l uscan consulate, aud conveyed away thirty 
slaves, which, however, he states were nut placed in the ship’s papers. 

I should imagine that, ifthe Tuscan consul had authority for granting 
papers to this vessel, he surely could have withheld those papers if the 
captain persisted tu taking slaves on board ; for, as I have before men- 
tioned, if slaves can be embarked so easily, the law can be at any time 
evaded. Int!e same letter you will likewise find that a Russian brig, 
named the Biahaslamen, Captain Hagelstein, left this for Constantinople 
the 29th of May, 1836, with thirty slaves on board, despatched by the 
game consulate ; and I am sorry to say, that you will likewise find in the 
same letter, that a Sardinian brig, named the Madonna del Boschetto, 
Captain Antonio Ugnio, sailed from this on the 2ist of June, 1837, hav- 
ing on board thirty-two. I was not before aware of these two last cir- 
cumstances, 

I bave called M. Gaspary before me, ond read to him this despatch in 
the presence of Mr. Moses Santillana, in order to avoid any mistake, and 

he confirmed to me the information which is contained in it. 1 have, &c. 
(Signed) T. Reave. 

J. Backhouse, Esq., &c. &c. &c. 

(Translation.) . 

In reply to the letter with which you honoured me under yesterday’s 
date, I hasten to inform you that, to my knowledge, no other negros have 
been embarked here for the Levant than those of which | made mention 
in the statements I have transmitted to you, which negros were entered 
1 me on thy bill of bealth of the vessels as Mussulmans, as expressed in 

e Tiskere of the Bey, and not as negro slaves; and I bave also acted 
thus as there was not any prohibition against it; and to my knowledge no 
other flags have embarked negros but the Russian, Tuscan, and Ottoman, 
and two Greek vessels with Russian protections. But for some months 
before this, about ten months, I have been formally forbidden, in fact, to 
enter on a ship's list any negro; aud indeed an Ottoman vessel which 
sailed in January for Constantinople, having about thirty negros, took 
them on board without their being entered on the bill of health. 

On board the Giovane Affricano there were no passengers but the con- 
ductors o! the blacks ; as far as 1I can recollect they were of Tripoli. 

The Russian vessels are despatched from Tunis by the same Dutch 
consulate as ‘lurkish vessels; but of these latter some have been actually 
despatched by the Sardiuian or Imperial Consulate; but this last named 


practice has existed buta short time. J have, &c. 
(Signed ) Gasrarr. 
(Translation. ) 


In reply to your prized letter of this day's date, I hasten to inform you 
that the Turkish vessel Kangali, Cuptain Mohammed Enepogli, which 
sailed hence on the 24th January for Constantinople was despatched by 
the consulate of Tuscany, but the thirty negros which she embarked, were 
not entered on the vessel’s papers in any way. 

Having afterwards examined my register of arrivals and departures, I 
find that the Australian brig Zodiaco, Captain P. G. Calvi, which sailed 
hence for Smyrna and Constantinople, on the Sth July, 1836, did not 
embark any negros; that the Russien brig Blahaslamen, Captain Hagel- 
atein, which sailed for Constantinople the 29th May, 1836, embarked 
fort -two passengers, among whom were thirty negros; and that the Sar- 
dinian brig Madonna del Boschetto, Captain Antonio Ognio, which sailed 
Zist June, 1837, for Constantinople, had thirty-five passengers, among 
whom were thirty-two negros: I have, &c. 

( 


15 igned ) Gasranry. 
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Sin Tuomas Rearz 10 Viscounr PALMERSTON. 
Tunis, October 15, 1840. 

My Lorp,—It has just come to my knowledge that an Ottoman polacca 
ship, whereof Aly Cinbayaglu is master, left this for Constantinople this 
morning, having on beard fifty-four negro slaves, I am informed that this 
vessel was furnished with coasular papers trom the Dutch c onsulate (the 
Dutch consul acting here as consular agent for the Ottoman Porte); but 
that the negros were not mentioned in any manner upon the papers, nor 
is my informant aware of the circumstance of their embarkation being 
known to the Dutch consul. 

It appears to me, however, to say the least of it, extraordinary that such 
a quantity of slaves could have been thus put on board a vessel without 
any knowledge of the consul who furnished the ship with her papers, or 
any person belonging to his consulate; and, if greater precautions than 
such as haare been manifested upon this occasion are not taken, it will be 
difficult to place that check upon this abominable traffic, which J am of 
opinion might with facility be effected, provided the consul who despatches 
the vessels intended for the conveyance of slaves should feel disposed to 
do so. (Signed) Tuomas Reape, 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA: LORD AUCKLAND'S MINUTE 
Ix the year 1833, the Act for the renewal of the East India 
charter was passed. That Act required, among other important 
things, that the Governor-general m Council, should “ forthwith 
take into consideration the means of mitigating the state of slavery, 
and of ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of extinguishing 
slavery throughout the said territories, so soon as such extinction 
shall be practicabie and safe.“ Instead, however, of this having 
heen done, year after year has been allowed to pass away without 
producing any the least amelioration in the condition of the slave 
population, or making a single advance towards the consummation 
of the great object the British legislature had in view. Had the 
people of England remained silent, the subject would have still re- 
mained in abeyance, As soon, however, as it became evident to 
the home government that the abolitionists were earnestly direct- 
ing their attention to the matter, they forwarded instructions to 
the governor-general to use greater diligence in complying with 
the requisitions of Parliament, and to report in what position the 
question stood. This was felt to be very inconvenient to the law 
commissioners to whom it had been referred, and they entered 
upon the duties which had been devolved on them with relue- 
tance. ‘They say, in a communication to Lord Auckland, proba- 
bly written in the early part of this year, “it was not without 
regret that we were compelled to withdraw our attention 
from several subjects on which we were engaged, and which, 
in our opinion, are of still greater importance than slavery.” 
An affair upon which these gentlemen entered with such evident 
reluctance, and which they considered as comparatively unimpor- 
tant, though it actually involved the personal liberty, the civil 
rights, and the happiness of millions of British subjects, was not 
likely to engage that measure of attention, and that promptitude 
in applying an effectual remedy, which the monstrous evils it 
involved, so peremptorily required. It was felt to be a burden 
rather than a duty, nevertheless after two years’ labour, they pro- 
duced a report, founded in great measure on documents which had 
been already laid before Parliament, and in view of the instruc- 
tions they had received from the East India directors, through 
the governor-general of India, That report was transmitted to 
England, on the 8th of February, 1841, and has been printed by 
order of parliament, and to it the attention of our readers has 
already been called. 

After the lapse of eight years from the passing of the East 
India Charter bill, the governor-general has transmitted to the 
home government a minute on“ Slavery in India,“ founded on 
the report of the commissioners, which we now propose to review. 
It bears date the 6th May, 1841, and is the first of a series of minutes 
on the same subject, with which we are to be favoured, by the mem- 
bers forming the council of that high functionary. In the despatch 
from that body, dated 10ih May, 1841, which accompanied the 

overnor's minute, addressed to the court of directors of the East 
India Company, they say, Your honorable court will be pleased 
to consider the subject as still under discussion by the govern- 
ment, and the sentiments of the remaining members of the coun- 
cil will be communicated with the least possible delay.” It thus 
appears that we must wait yct longer before we can form an 
opinion as to the measures that may be recommended for the uf- 
timate adoption of the government, for the removal of the palpable 
evils so long and so justly the subject of complaint. 

The observations of the law commissioners, contained in Parlia- 
mentary papers No, 262, 1841, pp. 188 to 222, both inclusive, and 
the minute of the governor-general of India, which will be found 
in No. 54, 1841, pp. 2 to 5, are chicfly valuable as shewing the 
opinions entertained by these functionaries of the system of slavery 
in British India, and the measures they recommend for adoption 
to mitigate its severities and correct its abuses, 

The commissioners are not agreed as to the regulations that 
should be enforced for “ameliorating the condition of slaves.” 
Messrs. Cameron and Millett advise achat any act which would be 
an assault if done to a freeman, sliall be an assault, and punishable 
as such if done to a slave by his master, or by any other person,” 
Messrs. Amos, Eliott, and Borradaile, after a laboured statement 
that the law of Indian slavery allows the master the power of 
coercion, “for the purpose of enforcing their (the slaves’ ) services, 
maintaining discipline among them, and preventing their abscond- 
ing —that the slave “submits without complaint to moderate 
correction inflicted by his master for the breach or neglect of his 
regular duties,” considering that the evil of thus being com. 
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pelled to work, is compensated by the advantage of maintenance 
ror himself and family”’—that “ siaves employed in field labour, 
at least, would not work with the like industry as hired labour- 
ers’ without the power of moderate correction being lodged 
somewhere — “that they will indulge in that propensity to 
idleness so characteristic of the lower classes in India,” and will 
do nothing they can avoid doing,“ without correction, that, as every 
master, at least, of prædial slaves, “may be expected to have a 
natural desire of improving his income, and thercby increasing 
his comforts, and in proportion as that desire is more or less strong, 
so will be the motive to urge his slaves to exertion,” which 
he could not do without the power of cocrcion: therefore 
“the majority of the commissioners consider, that as “a law 
taking away all power of correcting and restraining slaves, 
would have the effect, as far as the promulgation of a law 
could do it, of abolishing slavery,” they think it would neither 
be just nor prudent, to take it away, without providing 
compensation, or without transferring the power to the 
Magistrate, neither of which courses appears to them desirable,” 
and, therefore, they would continue “the restricted power of 
coercion and restraint, which the masters may now lawfully 
exercise.” In one point all the commissioners agree, namely, 
to let slavery itself alone, and to direct their attention exclu- 
sively to the correction of its abuses. In their separate report, 
Messrs. Cameron and Millett observe,“ As the object is to let 
slavery perish quictly, legislation should, it seems to us, be 
confined to the mere prevention of its evils ;’? and their 
colleagues, Messrs. Amos, Eliott and Borraduile, concur in the 
conclusion, that it“ would be more beneficial for the slaves them- 
selves, as well as a wiser and safer course, to direct immediate 
attention to the removal of the abuses of slavery, rather than to 
recommend its sudden and abrupt abolition.” These gentlemen 
may be excellent lawyers, but they are poor philosophers. They 
would prevent the evils which necessarily spring from slavery, 
itself the greatest of all evils—they would remove the abuses of 
slavery, itself the greatest of all abuses—by letting it alone, as 
though the effect could be destroyed while the cause was in opera- 
tion. We have had experiments cnough in the West Indies to 
prove the folly of attempting to “mitigate the state of slavery,” 
and the wisdom of securing its entire abolition. 

But ample as are the materials for discussion afforded by the 
separate reports of the commissioners, we must direct our atten- 
tion, at the present time, more particularly to tlie minute of the 
Governor-general, and only refer to them as occasion may require. 

In perusing this important document, the first thing that struck 
us was its obscurity, and the almost total want of interest mani- 
fested by Lord Auckland in the great subject to which it reters. 
Perhaps the first may have arisen from transcription, or may be 
traced to the printer; and the second may be attributed to the 
absorption of his lordship’s mind, in the Afghan war and its 
consequences, or the still later contests with the Chinese, and 
what remains to be done with them. But whether this ob- 
scurity and indifference are to be traced to these causes or not, 
we are quite sure that the people of England are guite alive to 
the subject, both as a question of humanity and of national 
honour, and will admit of no other delay in its settlement than 
may be necessary to pass the law tor that purpose. 

In the opang remark of the governor-general,heobserves, that 
the subject of slavery in India“ is undoubtedly a most difficult 
and extensive one,” and yet his lordship disposes of it in a very 
summary manner, and arrives at a general conclusion, which he 
expresses in the following terms: „In a word, I would legislate 
as little as possible nuw, and that only so as directly to advance 
the great end of practical freedom, whilst I would look forward 
with anxiety to a period when the government may be enabled to 
fulfil the design of the British legislature by a declaration of the 
entire extinction of slavery as a state in any manner recognised by 
our laws.“ How far his lordship would legislate may be seen from 
the following extracts from the minute: “ I am prepared to pass 
a Jaw declaring that any. act which would be an offence if done to 
a freeman, shall be equally an offence if done to a slave, or as I 
would rather say, to any one in any condition of dependence on a 
master, and I would add to such an act, that “no right 
claimed as arising out of an alleged state of slavery, shall be 
enforced by a magistrate,” concurring in the last particular 
with two of the commissioners, Messrs. Cameron and Millett, 
and going beyond them in the former, those gentlemen ex- 
pressly limiting their recommendation to assaults on slaves, whereas 
the Governor-general extends his to “any act which would be an 
offence done to a freeman.” This, strictly interpreted, would 
amount to the abolition of slavery in India, which We fear is more 
than his lordship intends by it. The sale of a freeman is illegal— 
this would make the sale of aslave illegal also—compulsory 
labour, as it relatcs to freemen, is illegal—this would make it 
illegal in reference to slaves also. In the one case the master could 
not deal with them as property, inthe other he must, to secure 
their services, pay them an equivalent for the same, and treat 
them in all respects as freemen. He could not compel their resi- 
dence on his estate, nor exact from them any but voluntary 
labour. His lordship goes on to say “such an enactment would 
be entirely in accordance with the dictum of the Mohammedan 
lawyers as applied to the actual state of those classed as slaves in 
India.” This is an important admission, for it settles at once 
the question so far as the Mohammedan part of our India 
subjects are concerned, and is in harmony with the best 
authorities upon the subject. According to the most emi- 
nent law doctors, “ All men are by nature free and independent 
and no man can be the subject of property, exceptan infidel, in- 


habiting a country not under the power and control of the faithful. 
This right of possession, which mooslims possess over heurbees 
(that is infidels fighting against the faith) is acquired by isteela, 
which means the entire subduement of any subject of property b 
force of arms. The original right of property, therefore, which 
one man may possess over another, is acquired solely by isteela, 
(as defined above) and cannot be obtained in the first instance by 
purchase, donation, or heritage. As far back as the year 1808, 
Judge Richardson proposed,“ that tho state of slavery thin hont 
the British possessions should be determined by Mohammedan law.” 
Had this been done not a slave would now be found in British India. 
At the presentmoment there are a large body of slaves held by Mo- 
hammedans illegally, these of course must be declared free. The 
judges of the Foujdary Adawlut, in a letter addressed by them to 
the government, 22nd March, 1841, say the decision of the Moham- 
medan law officer, referred to by Lord Auckland in his minute, 
“applics to males as well as females, and to the predial slaves in 
Malabar, Tanjore, and elsewhere.” This point must be borne in 
mind. It places a weapon in our hands, which if skilfully 
wielded, must inevitably terminate slavery in British India, as 
it will be utterly impossible to preserve the institution of slavery 
among the Hindoos, when once it is abolished among the 
Mohammedans in British India. 

The effect of the proposed law is thus stated by his 5 
s In prohibiting every kind of coercion by the master over the 
person, and all summary interference of authority, for the return 
of a person claimed as a slave to his assuming owner, we shall in 
truth do away with all such practices, for no one will be found to 
purchase that, of the continued possession of which he can have 
no assurance.” But why should his lordship shrink from declar- 
ing slavery to be illegal, openly and publicly? He admits it to 
be so among Mohammedans. ‘The Mohammedans admit it them- 
selves, Then why not act upon the admission immediately, and 
follow up that act by a law, if it be necessary, which shall 
terminate the same system among the Hindoos, immediately and 
entirely? This, Lord Auckland may be assured, is the only way 
to prevent the sale of children for prostitution—to put down the 
horrible system of kidnapping and megpunnaism, to destroy the 
slave-trade; and deliver the slaves from their oppressions. l 
slavery is suffered to remain in any form, whilst its name is 
suffered to exist, whilst its taint is allowed to remain upon any 
one of the millions of India, the work of emancipation will not 
be complete. 

That Lord Auckland does not contemplate the entire abolition of 
slavery in British India is clear from the following paragraphs, viz. 
“I would, however, be disposed by a separate law, (guarding the na- 
tional custom of adoption, ) wholly to prohibit the sales of children, 
excepting possibly, after the example of the Bombay regulation of 
1827,) in seasons of distress, such as follow upon inundation or 
famine, and under checks which might be then imposed by the exe- 
cutive government.” Again, “ It might perhaps be as well, as a Dag 
of our measures for the amelioration of the condition of servitude in 
India, to obtain periodical reports of the state of slaves or bonds- 
men, and of legal transactions affecting them, in the districts in 
which such classes are most numerous.” Thus it will be seen 
that his lordship would provide for the sale of children during in- 
undations and famines, notwithstanding the “frightful abuses,” 
which he admits, “ grow out of such sales ;” and would confine the 
attention of government to “ periodical reports of the state of 
slaves or bondmen, and of the legal transactions affectin 
them.” And is this all his lordship contemplates in his 
proposed enactments! We should be sorry to do his lordship 
Injustice, by misrepresenting his proposed measures, but we feel 
utterly at a loss how to harmonise the different parts of his minute 
with each other. At ono time, he appears to lay down a principle 
which, if honestly applied, would overthrow slavery, and at an- 
other time, to sanctions the existence of slavery, and merely 
proposes measures to check its abuses. His lordship would 
“ legislate as little as possible“ on this great subject, and 80 
would we—the difference, however, between us is great, what 
he would regulate, we would destroy. 


WE extract the following observations on the same document 
from the Morning Herald, l 

We have laboured long and zealously in denouncing the hideous condi- 
tion of slavery, wherever it is permitted to exist, as among thé most enor- 
mous offences agninst his Maxsr, and the most insolent treason t his 
own race, which it is possible for civilised man to sanction. In this feeling 
we have watched for some years past, with increasing jealousy and sus- 
picion, the aspect of domestic society (so to call a social condition to the 
miseries and defects of which we are happily strengers in Europe) ia 
British and in tributary India. The Indian government at home and 
abroad, and its various responsible functionaries—when 3 from 
time to time, on this painful subject have been somewhat forward in 
denying the existence in the British territory of any species oi slavery, 
except in very modified and almost patriarchal furm. The ar iat 
instituted in—and the correspondence maintained with—the tributary 
states, by an odd accident, eppear to have elicited the most valuable clue 
as guiding the inveatigation which it was necessary to prosecute in British 

ndia. 

On the general subject of slavery in the East Indies we may observe, that 
a paper which was ordered on the Sch instant (September) by the House of 
Commons to be printed (No. 54) and which is entitled “ Slavery (East 
Indies“) does not appear to us altogether satisfactory. The paper was 
moved for by Mr. W. B. Baring, and contains A Copy of the Letter from 
the Governor-General of India in Council in the Legislative De ent, 
dated May 10th, 1841, (No. 8.) and of the Minute of the Governor- 
General enclosed therein on the subject of Slavery in the East Indies. 
The letter, signed by the Earl of Auckland and fiye members of the Council, 
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appears to have covered the copy of the minute of the 8th of the same 
month. Lord Auckland's minute admits in express terms the existence 
of the evil ; but that admission is coupled with a degree of apologetic ex- 
tenuafion as to the facts, which renders it difficult for us to infer any very 
decided anxiety on the part of his lordship to sdopt a large or vigorous 
policy in repressing its growth, or extinguishing its conditions, Ilis lord- 
ship declines to enter into much detail” in pointing out the generally 
mild character of what is termed slavery, or in marking how the agrestic 
servitude which exists in several of ite districts ” (as Malabar Jamal, Dia- 
tricts of Madras, Bebar province, &c.) “ is connected chiefly with distinc- 
tions of caste, and will be upheld, notwithstanding any measures of tbe 
public authorities, by the force which natural habit and opinion have im- 
parted to those distinctions.” 

A more quiet formula for cushioning the question of the deplarable result 
of these “ distinctions,” we can hardly imagine than these expressions 
convey. Where the supreme power of a state assumes that a particular 
condition of things will be upbeld notwithstanding its own efforts 1 o 
it down, there is little hazard in predicting that the event, thus invited as 
it were, will assuredly verify the prediction. We cannot see how Lord 
Auckland establishes a case for the sort of non-intervention policy which 
he evidently advocates on this subject, by telling the world that ‘‘ in Coorg, 
many of the alaves emancipated by government on its own estates have, 
from various causes, been led to destroy their certificates of freedom, 
aad to place themselves again in servitude under their former masters.” 
Surely this voluntary return into bondage is explicable, much more natu- 
rally and probably, on the theory that there is no demand for their labour 
from other quarters, or in other pursuits, which would yield them adequate 
means of subsisting themselves and their families—than on such an attach- 
ment to slavery in the abstract, or such a marvellous influence of caste, as 
must tbus override the original inherent principles of human nature itself, 
older by countless ages than the earliest institutions into which the dis- 
tinotions of caste were ever adopted. From innate tendencies to violence 


from tem nts naturally excitable and never restrained sufficiently 
by education or accident, men have been ssid (perbaps absurdly, after all) 
to be born ts. But to suppose that any man is born with the pre- 


disposition to be a slave is not more monstrous tban to imagine that free 
men, being free agents, will voluntarily return into slavery when they have 
once quitted it. In fact, the reasoning of the noble Governor-General is 
illogical throughout the greater part of the minute“ before us. He 
argues from perticulars to generals. His minor is the text: his major the 
commentary. “ In Malabar,” says bis lordship, all the influence of the 
English proprietor of an estate cannot obtain for any of his labourers a 
greater degree of respect or privilege than the strict local usages of caste 
allow them: they remain, whatever the liberty of action which he accords 
to them, as degraded as before, for they cannot raise themselves above the 
low class to which they belong, and must mix only on the terms to which 
they have been accustomed with their caste brethren, the churmur slaves 
ef the province.” 
_ Why then, what becomes of the noble earl's “ mild character of what 
is termed slavery in- India, if neither the mighty authority of English law, 
nor the vigour of tbat marvellous dominion which has flourisbed, now for 
nearly a century, in the moral grandeur of the English name and feeling, 
rather than in any adequate representation of English power in the handful 
of civilians, and of its military forces (accomplished, brave, and disciplined 
as these have been) —has been able to cope with the grinding despotism of 
“the local usages of caste.” Supposing, for example, that these manu- 
mitted slaves be of the Dher or Paria caste,” mentioned at p. 3 of the 
minute. We all know that Hindoo superstition denies to this ill-fated 
class of its fellow-men the ordinary aids of all human sympatby, the 
manifestations of all human pity, the communication of fire, the gift of 
Water, the sustenance of food, the solace of suffering, the balm of pity— 
under any circumstances where the pollution of contact with these out- 
casts of the family of man is to be apprehended by their higher-caste 
countrymen. Yet they have been often emancipated for their good and 
faithful conduct to European masters and christian teacbers. Shall these 
reclaimed children of wrath (as we might well term them, looking to the 
almost inconceivable cruelty of the doom pronounced against them by the 
ebasing institutes of a monstrous combination—a theocratic oligarchy ) 
-—shall they be driven back into the toils from whence a principle of 
European justice has set them free, out of respect and delicacy for the 
most wanton excess of the wildest pretensions ever advanced by idolatrous 
priestcraft ? : 
Oar limits will not allow us to pursue this part of the subject any 
er, however, because we are now to produce some other evidence— 
supplied by our Indian government itself, which militates much more 
powerfully against the ‘‘far’ niente” policy of Lord Auckland on this 
question—(we have no such charge, apbappuyet? bring against his terri- 
torial ventures)—than any protest of ours can 
We have already shown that his lordship considers the character of 
agrestic slavery to be mild in India. But in another passage (p. 2.) he 
holds that, ‘‘in effect, that which constitutes the essence of slavery may 
be said to have been already abolished nearly everywhere throughout 
India. I mean by that essence, an entire subjection, sanctioned and upheld 
the law, of an individual and his family to the will of a master, and the 
late claim of property, with tbe right also, and the means of enforcing 
that claim, of one man over another. 

This declaration has surprised us; and the rather thet it is almost coin- 
eident with the reprinted revelations comprised in the “ Report on Slavery 
in the East Indies,” originally promulgated by the East India Compar 
and containing those allegations which were cited in tbe House of 
last week, in the course of the discussion originated by Lord Brougham, 
“The slavery” (according to this report “prevailing in the territories 
subject to the Bengal presidency may be traced to several sources. 

“1. The sale or gift of children by their parents or other natural 


“3, The sele of children and adults by their mothers or maternal 
relations. 


8. The sale of wives by their husbands. 

** 4. The self-sale of adults. 

** 5. Marriage or cobabitation with a slave. i 
p 5 Kidnapping. 

“7. Im i 


= 8. Birth.” 
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Who can doubt, on perusing this elussification of the form and modes of 
a practice so various as to require to be classified, that“ the character of 
agrestic slavery ” (to which the victims are thus devoted wholesale) is 
very “mild” in India, or that,“ essentially,” the practice of slavery “may 
be said to be alrea:ly abolished?" We have not room for the horrible 
details“ of which Lord Auckland speaks so la: guidly, derived as they 
are from the most unquestionable authorities, that would illustrate the 
excesses on the one band, the sufferings on the other, to which these 
different modes of slavery inevitably tend. We must refer all those who 
are desirous of more minute information on the point to Hamilton, 
Buchanan, the Nizamut Adawlut Reports, the columns of the Asiatic 
Journal, &e. 

Let us only oppose some fearful contradictions to his lordsbip's theory. 

“ The practice certainly exists in some parts; aud, wherever it does 
occur, the victims are generally female children, who are entrapped and 
sold, sometimes to Mobammedans for concubines or servants io their 
zenanas, but principally to procuresses to supply the demands of their 
profession.” 

But there is also a kidnapping of men for the ‘mild condition” of 
“ agrestic slavery” mentioned by the Governor-general, Thus (p. 15) 

“ Marriage or cobabitation with a slavo. 

“ In Tipperah sometimes the consideration for which a freeman gites 
himself up to slavery is marriage with a slave girl, whom the master will 
not permit bim to marry on other terms. 

“ In Rajeshaby a free female on marrying with a slave descends to his 
condition. s 

“In Purneah a freeman by marrying a slave girl is personally 
degraded to slavery, but cannot be sold ; and tbe same, according to Dr. 
Buchanan, is the case in some parts of Bhaugulpore. 

„One witness states, that in all the territories west of Benares if a 
free man marries a slave he becomes the slave of his wife’s owner, for so 
long as he cohabits with her, but he may put an end to his servitude at 
any time by relinquishing bis wife. But Ps free woman marries a slave 
she becomes permanently the slave of ber husband's master.” 

More horrible, by far, is the lot of the weaker sex :— 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, not only are female children kid- 
napped, but grown up and married women are inveigled from their 
families, and sold in the city to replenish the brothels, as will be further 
mentioned under the head of Prostitution. 

In the city and district of Dacca, in 1816, the persons sold in slavery 
were generally young female children or grown-up girls, decoyed away 
from their parents or other relations in the country under pretext of 
marriage or other pretence, and disposed of either to public women, or to 
rich individuals as servanta for their zenanas. This description of offence 
was believed by the magistrate of tbe city to be very frequent, though few 
cases of the kind were brought officially to notice.” 

Again— 

“ The appalling system called megpunnaism has recently been brought 
to light in the western provinces, of murdering indigent parents for the 
sake of obtaining their children.“ —p. 16. 

But a sense of what is due to decorum and decency absolutely with- 
holds us from making further extracts under this bead, and that of 
dancing girls, to show what is the character of slavery in India other 
than “ agrestic.” Let us, then, Gnally, turn to Lord Auckland’s ' minute,” 
and mark the terms of indignant and stern reprobation in which he, 
doubtlessly, denounces these disgraceful and revolting crimes of daily 
occurrence within the vast limits of his jurisdiction— l 

“ I would for the present be content with legislation to the effect which I 
have above stated. Compulsory contracts or transfers with a view to 
prostitution would, I apprehend, be void and punishable under the existing 
law. We shall have a better guarantee for good treatment and easy 
emancipation at the wish of the slave, in the protection from any personal 
restraint which the law to which 1 have assented will confer upon him, 
tbar in express rules of the kind proposed by the commissioners. Ina 
word I would legislate as little as possible now,“ &c. 

Is this the language of indifference and apathy, or the cautious but far- 
seeing reserve of profound statesmanship? We know not. But this we 
know—that, verily, it is bigh time that something were done to vindicate 
the christianity and morality—as well as the political power and influence, 
of Great Britain in India! i 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN TUNIS. 


To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 
Malta, 27th September, 1841. 

Dzar Sm, —I hope you will not fail to notice the laudable act 
of the Bey of Tunis, in taking the preliminary steps for the 
total abolition of slavery in the regency. You will find an 
account of this philanthropic act of his highness in the Mala 
Times of the 25th instant. Sir Thomas Reade, Her Britannic 
Majesty's consul-general in Tunis, has greatly exerted himself in 
this good work, using every effort to persuade the Bey thereto, 
and therefore deserving great praise from the christian public. It 
ap a very extraordinary tung that no efforts are made to 
induce the Sultan of Constantinople to put a stop to slavery, 
This conduct of his vassal in Tunis ought to make the divan blush. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly. 
Jau RICHARDSON. 

- The following is the article in the Malta Times :— 

We are most happy to hear that the sinister and puerile 

rognostications of some persons, who ought to have been better 

informed, respecting the Bey’s intentions of abolishing slavery in 
his extensive and important territories, have completely, 
most fortunately for interests of N failed—nay, have 
been signally belied. Our correspondent of 16th instant in- 
forms us: 

The Bey’s condact above alluded to is, that he has abolished all the 

blic slave-markets in the regency, THE BUILDINGS OF WHICH HAVE 
ALREADY BREN ABSOLUTELY PULLED DOWN ; he has prohibited, under 
severe pains and penalties, the public sale of any slave ; and I have no 
doubt that he will ultimately emancipate every slave in the regency. 
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“ But it must be observed that he has great difficulties to overcome 
for there are many proprietors of slaves who possess from two to three 
thousand each, and who naturally Jook for indemnification in some mode 
w other, whenever their cuuacipation may be effected.” 

From this it will appear int the Bey is a much calumniated person, 
shereas he has given an examp'e of noble philanthropy to all the Ottoman 
countries in Asia and Africa, nav, a lesson of virtue and charity to the 
boasted civilizers of Africa, the ‘‘patrons and taventors of razias; in 
Algiers. 

We are opportunely informed that the clique of slurery-palronizing 
French merchants in Tunis are hatching some calumnies against the 
Malta Times, and even against Lord Palmerston, for our insertion of an 
article on the dismissal of M. Gaspary, who some time azo, nefariously 
and secretly occupied himself in the embarkation of slaves at Tunis for 
Greece. We wish them all success in their infamous attempts to blacken 
the character of those who seek, for the honour as well as for the re- 
lieving of the miseries of the human race, the abolition of the inhuman, 
the diabolical system of slavery: but we have the means at hand, of com- 
pletely exposing to the odium of the wor!d these calumuiators. 

We repeat again our former observation, that any man caught in the 
nefarious practice of slave-dealing is unworthy of all confidence, much less 
ought he to be trusted with the consular affairs of christian, or any other 
nations; but such is the case of M. Gaspary, Confessed’y, Rote ever, the 
virtue of Frenchmen and Italians at Tunis is at a low ebb. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq. at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


HINTS TO FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 


As the committee of the British and Foreign Anti- Slavery Society 
have now a considerable number of correspondents in various parts 
of the world—a class of coadjutors of which they desire a continual 
augmentation, they beg to draw attention to a few hints, by re- 
garding which their friends would render their communica- 
tions of the utmost possible value, and their help to the anti-slavery 
cause of the greatest efficiency. 

The subjects on which the committee particularly desire informa- 
tion are the following. 

Any recent facts or statistics respecting the slave-trade or slaver 
as connected with particular countries, With the authority on which 
such facts or statistics are given. 

The titles of any publications, especially of government docu- 
ments, which throw any light on subjects of this class. The com- 
mittee would be obliged by such particulars as should distinctly 
mark out the works intended (such as author's name, publisher's 
name, place and date of publication, if to be obtained in London, 
&c.), and by some general account of their contents and merits. 

Should works of considerable importance appear, the committee 

would be glad to have a copy immediately transmitted to them. 
Others might be forwarded as oppurtunity should serve. 
- Any measures which may have been recently adopicd for pro- 
moting the objects contemplated by the Anti-slavery Society; whe- 
ther by the circulation of information by books, lectures, and public 
mectings, or otherwise. 

Whether any applications have been made to government, or to 
persons in authority, for the abolition of slavery or the slave-trade ; 
or any steps taken preliminary to such application. 

Should the committee have the pleasure of receiving communica- 
tions from new correspondents (a favour which they earnestly 
request) they would desire to be informed of the gencral state of the 
slavery question in the country in which their correspondent may 
reside—the extent of slavery and the slave-trade - tlie laws affecting 
them—and the actual state of both. They would be glad, also to 
receive copies of all works published on these subjects up to the 
present time, and to be informed of the probable extent of their 
circulation and influence. To this should be added an account of 
any existing Anti-slavery Associations, with the names of their 
officers, &c. 

The committee would be happy, finally, to learn from their 
correspondents in what manner (whether by information or other- 
wise) assistance in promoting the good cause can be rendered them. 
As far as practicable, it will be readily and gladly afforded. 


Auti=Slavery Neporter. 
LONDON, October 207TH. 
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A Derctation of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs, Josiah Forster, John Beaumont, 
Joseph Cooper, John Scoble, Thomas Bax, and Robert Rouse, 
waited yesterday on the Earl of Aberdeen, at the Foreign Office. 
They were very courteously received, and held conference with 
his Jordship in reference to the Mendians captured in the Amistad, 
the treaty with Texas, and other matters connected with slavery 
and the slave-trade. 
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We seized the opportunity of announcing by a postscript, in our 
last number, the important speech which was delivered by Lord 
Brougham in the House of Lords on the oth inst. It related 
principally to the state of the law, as it affects British subjects 
engaging in the slave-trade ; and more especially to the question 
whether share-holders in properties (whether plantations or 
mines) for the cultivation or working of which slaves are 
purchased, arc guilty of the offence of slave-trading within the 
meaning of the British statute. Although lis lordship did not 


affirm this subject to be absolutely free from doubt, he declares 
his own opinion to be that all such partics are violators of the 
Jaw. And he recommended that a proclamation should be issued, 
warning all persons who had uuwarily become implicated in this 
offence, and giving them time to withdraw themselves from these 
illegal partnerships. Sliould the opinion of the legal advisers of 
the crown concur with that of Lord Brougham—of which it is 
reported there is a high probability—such a proclamation, 
perhaps, may shortly be expected. But, should it be otherwise, 
the matter will not rest where it is. The facts are admitted on all 
hands to be so directly in violation of the spirit of the law, that, 
it the present statute cannot reach the guilty parties, a declarato 
act will be intreduced for the purpose. We suppose the directors 
and share-holders of the Caban and Brazilian Mining Associations 
will now look to themselves. The loud call of humanity and 
justice, we are sorry to say, they have despised ; but, unless the 
wash their hands of this wickedness now, an indictment for 
felony by the law officers of the government hangs over the head 
of every one of them. We hear that one of the mining companies 
is taking measures to se// their slaves; and we should not be 
surprised to hear of a panic among the proprietors cager to sell 
their shares. But this will not do. Neither shares nor slaves 
must be sold, THE SLAVES MUST BE SET FREE, AND THE SHARE- 
HOLDERS MUST DEMAND ir. 

We cannot conclude these remarks without expressing our gra- 
tification that the speech of Lord Brougham is published in a 
cheap furm. It should be most unsparingly distributed. It is 
thus characterized by a writer in the Aforning Herald. 


The noble and learned lord is ever in his happiest mood where the 
dignity of a great moral principle is to be asserted against the pretensions 
of mere private interest. He enforced, accordingly, his protest against 
this violation of the spirit of imperial statutes which had been passed with 
the most solemn formalities of British legislation—in a strain of indignant 
and flowing eloquence. In moving that the reports of Dr. Madden on the 
slave-traie be laid upon the table, Lord Brougham powerfully impressed 
upon the peers who were present—(few in number, undoubtedly, they, 
were,) that the locality in which British subjects maintained, or mixed, 
themselves up with, the traffic in slaves, could not alter the character of 
their offence, or the nature of their responsibility for it, under those me- 
morable acts of the British parliament which had been passed for its sup- 
pression and extinction. It they were British subjects“ these capi- 
talists, whether they were engaged in mining operations, in the Brazils, or 
in the raising of produce in the East Indies, by the aid of slave-labour ; 
came, equally, within the spirit of the penal laws which had been passed 
for the prohibition and prevention of this frightful traffic. His lordship 
enforced bis argument by the most powerful of all illustration—drawn 
from the practical evils which result, in both hemispheres, from this illegal 
diversion of British capital. The terrible destruction of human life which 
attends the capture, the supply, and the transport of African slaves to 
South America, is aggravated by the cruelties which are visited on those 
who unfortunately survive to an existence of hopeless consuming labour 
unpitied suttering—unrewarded toil—and unmitigated despair. The atro- 
cities practised on the slave-producers of sugar, opium, and indigo, in some 
of the regions of India are of a character revolting to the feelings of our 
common nature, 

In refusing the papers called for, the Earl of Ripon unquestionably 
assigned ample reasons for the prudent course adopted by the government; 
and Lord Brougham, in thereupon withdrawing his motion, gave a satis- 
factory proof of the sincerity of the zeal with which he had vindicated the 
principle of the Slave Abolition Law. IIe disdained to lower the lofty 
character of the cause he thus advocated, by converting it into a means of 
obstructing the course of public business. For our own parts, we believe . 
that the noble lord’s address, on this momentous subject, will produce 8 
salutary eflect. ‘Ihe tone which pervaded it, and the manner in which it 
was responded to by one of the ablest as well as most Lonest ministers of 
the crown, must convince those Englishmen whom the excitement of 
commercial enterprise may have precipitated into connexions with such 
associations, of a fact, which they cannot too maturoly deliberate upon. 
However great the temptations of profit they may hold out to the adven- 
turers in them, the British capitalist will certainly lose caste among his 
countrymen who will attempt to advance bis private fortunes in foreign 
establishments, by secret evasion, or open defiance of the laws of his native 
country, against the oBsects to which those establishments are devoted, or 
the means by which such objects are accomplished. 


Orr paper to-day contains matter of great importance, re- 
ee slavery in British India. The report on this subject of 
the Indian Law Commissioners, which has been laid before parlia- 
ment, and is thus in the hands of the British public, has, it appears 
been taken into consideration by the Indian government, and a 
parliamentary paper has just been issued, conveying in an official 
minute, the sentiments of the governor-general, (Lord Auckland, ) 
in relation to it. Wo have gone fully into the merits of this im- 
portant document elsewherc—here we shall only say that the 
question is now evidently becoming one of practical dealing, and is 
taking a shape fitted to excite the deepest public interest. It is 
announced that Lord Auckland will probably be succeeded in the 
nↄ̃ of India by Lord Ellenborough. We hope 
lis appointment will give birth to no inpediments to the abolition 
of slavery there. 
We must direct the particular attcntion of our readers to the in- 
telligence which they will find in another column respecting Texas. 
It appears—and, for the sake of the character of the British 
nation, we rejoice to learn is—that Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy 
respecting this country has not attained its object. The government 
of Mexico has refused the mediation of England, and resists the 
recognition of Texan independence on any terms. It is at once & 
deep humiliation to a British minister, and a noble act of homage 
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to benevolence and virtue, that the Mexican government should 
lay the stress of this decision on the establishment of slavery by 
Texas—a crime which Mexico is resolved never again to recog- 
nise. After such an answer, Lord Palmerston, no doubt, thought 
it prudent to avoid the ratification of the treaty with General 
Hamilton. 

This position of affairs will, of course, put a check on the lend- 
ing of money to the Texan government, and on emigration to the 
Texan soil. Ourcountrymen are leaving their native shores for 
Sd of peaceful industry, and not for a land in which their 

rst business may be compulsory military service, and their 
constant hazard the irruption of an invading army. 


Oor readers will see with t interest another letter from our 
valuable and well-informed correspondent in Cuba. The move- 
ment in that island, and the movements of the two governments 
which give origin to it, are of great importance and promise. The 
murderous and piratical character which the Cuban slave-traders 
are now assuming is neither a fiction nora trifle. Of the affair 
referred to in our correspondent’s letter the official particulars 
have not arrived ; but we have learned, on unquestionable authority 
that four boats and forty men were sent by one of her Majesty's 
cruizers on the coast of Africa to cut out the Irene slaver from 
the river Gallinas, and that both boats and crews were entirel 
destroyed. Such are the melancholy results of the crisis to whic 
the system of armed suppression is driving this fearful traffic. 


Wx direct attention to a valuable letter received by Mr. G. W. 
Alexander from a correspondent in Holland. Its contents are of 
great interest and importance. 


From Mauritius—whence we can obtain so few trust-worthy 


accounts—we have been favoured with an extract of a letter to 


Mr. Tredgold. It is from a gentleman eminently worthy of con- 
fidence, and is, unhappily, of painful interest. 
Port Louis, 8th July, 1841. 

I am anxious to direct your attention to an ordinance you will find 
ublished in the Cernéen of July 7th, respecting the 5 of servants. 
t isan appropriate appendix to our vagrant laws, which prohibit a labourer 

from moving from place to place without a police permit about his per- 
son, It prohibits him from hiring himself to labour, and from labouring, 
without acertificate. It places a tremendous power in the hands of the 
stipendiary magistrates, who can find a thousand pretexts for refusing the 
certificates, and keeping the blacks on their present locations. The spirit 
of olden times breathes in this ordinance. With reluctance is the la- 
bourer allowed the least measure of personal liberty. He may be secured 
apparently by equal laws, in the legal form of his contracts of service, 
&c.; but this is all a mockery, so long as he is not allowed to maintain 
by all lawful means his right to better his condition, and to rise accordin 
to his talents and industry. Allow him to seek liberty for himself, an 
he will secure the blessing in the best possible way, and without any in- 
jury to society: but withhold this labourer's charter from him, by requi- 
sitions of permits to move about and certificates to carry about with him 
in search of labour, and you infallibly create in his mind suspicion and 
disgust, And by these interferences with the natural circulation of capital 
and labour, incalculable injury is inflicted on both the capitalist and the 
Jabourer. I should like to see more prominence given in the columns of 
the Reporter to the superiority of a negative and deave-alone legislation, 
over a positive and fictitious administration of government. Little good 
can be effected by preceptive laws, even under the administration of an 
upright and humane man; but immense evil may be effected under that 
of a wicked man. 

In the present case I am not without hope that the law will prove to 
have overstepped a prudent moderation, and will thereby remedy its own 
mischief, by so completely disgusting the whites with the much-loved 
contraits de service as to make them cease to enforce them upon the 
labourers, preferring the precariousness of day labour to the endless annoy- 
ances and dangers of the contract system. This would tend more than 
any and all the enactments and devices which a world (if such a world 
could exist) of lawyers could concoct, to bring about a satisfactory and 
prosperous state of things in regard to capital and labour. 

_The Coolies may, I admit, and some few of them do, better their con- 
dition at Mauritius. But, if they come as free men, they have a right to 
the fullest advantages which the circumstances of the colony offer to the 
labourer ; and those advantages they are not and never have been al- 
lowed (in their full extent) to enjoy ; neither are the Madagascar labour- 
ers, or the Creole, or any other labourers. They are all liable to be 
seized on the highway, and shut up in prison for being without a passport ; 
to be clapped into the Bagne for having no place; or for leaving one, or 
for seeking one, or for accepting one—without the certificate. 

We further solicit attention to an important article in our pre- 
sent number on the Coolie Slave Trade. 


Tax series of papers on the slave-trade for the past year, just put 
forth from the parliamentary press, contains both a large quan- 
tity and a great variety of important and Interesting matter. We 
shall avail ourselves of it with as much promptness as possible. 
In the prent number will be found some extracts relating to the 
state of slavery in Turkey, and the slave-trade which, it appears, 
às carried on to a great extent between Constantinople and the 
Barbary coast. he attitude assumed by her Majesty’s late 
government and their employés in the Mediterranean on this sub- 
Ject is highly gratifying and praise-worthy ; and we wish in the 
Toner manner to express our sense of it. The efforts of Sir 
omas Reade in Tunis, appear to have been followed with very 
pleasing results; as the Bey of that regency is stated to have 
en measures of an effectual kind for the abolition of the inhu- 
man trafic. What a lesson will this “ barbarian” read to the 
heads of civilized governments! 
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We take with pleasure this opportunity of acknowledging the 
very handsome manner in which Lord Palmerston conveyed to 
Lord Ponsonby, the address of the General Anti-slavery Con- 
vention. At the same time we may make our acknowl ents 
also, for the terms in which the memorial of the Convention on 
the holding of slaves by British functionaries abroad was commu- 
nicated by his lordship to all the parties concerned. 


WE have been favoured with a copy of the Dublin Morning Regis- 
ter, by which we perceive that our friends of the Hibernian Anti- 
slavery Society have been drawing public attention in that city to 
the frightful implication of British subjects in the atrocities of 
the slave-trade. A meeting was held recently at the Royal Ex- 
change, Dublin, at which the following petition was agreed to, 
to be presented te both Houses of Parliament. 


To THE COMMONS AND PEERS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 
The Petition froma Public Meeting, held in the Royal Exchange, Dublin, 

Resrecrrutty SHewetH—That your petitioners approach you with 
the mournful conviction that, notwithstanding the abolition of the slave- 
trade by the British legislature in 1808, it has vastly increased since that 
peroid, not only in extent, but in the dreadful atrocities which are prac- 
tised on its victims; and they are fully and painfully convinced that 
British capital and British enterprise are amongst the main supports of 
the inquitous system. 

As evidence of this your petitioners refer to the facte—that several 
companies have been formed in England, carrying on their operations in 
the Brazils and Cuba, which have their mines worked principally by 
slaves, the greater part of whom, in additional aggravation, have been 
illicitly imported since such importation has been declared piratical— 
that officers in the British army-and navy, as well as in the civil service, 
are connected with, and engaged in, these mines—that branches of 
English banking companies are formed, or about to be formed, in those 
countries where the mines are situated, evidently for supplying means to 
carry on the slave-trade—that enormous quantities of goods are manufac- 
tured in England, which are used solely in the slave trade—that fetters 
and shackles are manufactured there for a similar purpose—and that 
there is good reason to believe that vessels have been built and prepared 
in ports of England purposely as slave ships. 

“ Your petitioners feel it to be their duty to bring these deeply disgrace- 
ful facts before your notice—they earnestly urge them on your attention. 
They believe that, so long as slavery exists, it will be in vain toseek to put 
an end to the slave trade. 

„Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
“ RICHARD D. WEBB, Chairman. 

“29th September, 1841.” 


Sucu of our readers as may be interested in the winding up of the 
accounts of the Central Negro Emancipation Committee we beg 
to direct to our last page, where they will find a clear and very 
satisfactory statement in relation to this matter. 
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THE COOLIE SLAVE-TRADE. 


SUBSEQUENTLY to the defeat of Lord John Russell’s motion last 
year, to relax the prohibition laid by the supreme government of 

dia, on the export of Coolies to Mauritius and elsewhere, in con- 
5 of the fearful abuses which had attended the measure, 
and which all the police regulations they could devise had neither 
been able to correct or control, several Important documents have 
been laid before Parliament relative thereto, which fully justify 
the course which had been taken, and render it imperative that 
the prohibition should be continued. ' . 

The ment raised by the Mauritian planters, that the prohi- 
bition interferes with the rights of the Indian labouring population, 
is met by the fact, that that population, so far from desiring to 
emigrate from their native land to distant and foreign parts, are 
utterly averse to it. They even object. to go to distant and un- 
known sections of their own country, although allured by the 
company’s servants, under the promise of constant employment, 

wages, land for tillage, and ample protection. We ave an 
instance of this in a communication of Captain T. Wilkinson, 
nt to the governor-general, south-western frontier, to N. 
illieh, Esq., secretary to the tea company, dated 20th February, 
1839. Captain Wilkinson states, that r having offered “the 
Coolies if they would proceed to Assam for the cultivation of 
tea, “they would never receive less than three rupees per men- 
sem, for their Jabour, and would be allowed land to cultivate, 
free of expense, for a period of five ycars, and have their travelling 
expenses to Assam e at the rate of two rupees per mensem,’ 
states that they refused on the ground that they were not “ willing 
to go to a country which they cannot ascertain has been visited by 
any of their brethren. They also expressed fears that I might be 
endeavouring to procure them to send them beyond sea, as several 
had been sent from Calcutta by gentlemen.” Another of the 
company’s servants, J. Davidson, Esq., in a letter to Dr. Wallich, 
dated 30th March, 1839, says, that, after having endeavoured to 
obtain Coolies to go to Assam “entirely without success,” the 
idea that they “are willing to 55 themselves is directly 
the reverse of the fact,“ as no people are more attached to their 
own country than the Coolies, and with reason.” It should also 
be observed, that, of all the thousands who have hitherto gone to 
Mauritius, or other colonics, there is no proof afforded that any of 
them went voluntarily; but, on the contrary, decisive evidence 
that they were either kidnapped for that purpose, and by force 
put on vessels employed in transporting them, or were 
obtained by the most fraudulent statements, such as, that they 
were wanted for the “company’s Habustic,” and that agency 
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houses in Calcutta, crimps and police, were all parties to the in- | 
famous transactions. Eren the governor-gencral, who is now 
willing to relax the prohibition partially, observes in a minute, 
dated 25th April, 1641, “ I do not believe that this law (the pro- 
hibitory act) is yet felt as pressing hardly upon the rights and 
interests of the natives of India.” The fact is the law is protective 
merely—protective of the liberty and happiness of the Indian 
population, and it will certainly be time enough to repeal it when 
they feel it to be a grievance. 

But the Mauritian planters want labourers to extend their cul- 
tivation and increase their riches, and they consider it an infringe- 
ment of their rights to restrict the labour market to them, by a 
prohibitory law, having reference to Indian labourers. The 
reply to this is, that Mey shut that market themselves. They 
dit not obtain the labourers by fair means, but by foul. The 
most atrocious practices were resorted to, year after year, by 
their agents in India, until the evil of their doings became so 

laring, and monstrous, and incurable, that they were absolutely 
orbidden to resort thither for more victims to satisfy their love of 
gain. The rights of Mauritian planters! Men who never re- 
spected the rights of others, should be modest in speaking of their 
own. They should remember that the miserable remnant of 
Jabourers they impiously claimed as their property, up to the 
period when tlie abolition act delivered them from their op- 
pressors, were the victims of an atrocious slave-trade, carried 
on by themselves in defiance of all laws human and divine. 
They shonld remember that to them belongs the bad pre- 
eminence of having resisted to the last, the abolition of the ap: 
prenticeship, second only in korror to the system of slavery itself, 
and which was enforced by them bya more dreadful severity 
than by any other oppressors in the whole of the British colonies, 
They should remember that the Coolies they have already 
in possession, were obtained by force or fraud, when they talk to 
us of their rights. Had they recruited their population in the 
first instance, hy honourable means, had they introduced the 
Indian labourers into their colony as freemen—free to choose 
their own masters, and free to demand the current wages that 
Were given—had they legislated in the spirit of the Abolition Act, 
to mect the altered state of the colony—had they treated their 
emancipated slaves with justice, the probability is, that, under 

roper restrictions, they would have been allowed a free resort to 
British India, for such additional labour as they might want ; 
but on all these points they have shown that they are neither to 
be trusted by the British government nor by the British people; 
and they must take the consequences of their own acts. 

But to return to the official papers referred to in the opening 
paragraph of this article. 

1. The first, No. 331, 1840, contains “copies of correspondence 
addressed by the Secretary of State for the colonial . 
relative to the introduction of Indian labourers into Mauritius; 
and of the report of the commissioners of inquiry into the present 
condition of those already located in the colony.” An analy sis of 
this paper appeared in the Reporter of last year. From it we 
gathered that on twenty-two estates out of thirty, that were 
visited by the commissioners, serious complaints were made by 
the Coolics. It also appeared by the same document, that out of 
25,000 Coolics introduced in four years, 7000 had perished! In 
a previous Parliamentary return, No. 58, 1840, the mortality at 
Port Louis, was stated to be from 8 to 9 per cent. per annum, 
and that out of 19,050 Coolies, which had then been introduced, 
only 205 were women! In both these documents, it was proved 
that the generality of the abodes of the Covlies were wretched, 
that tlie hospital accommodations were, in most instances, abomin- 
able—that they were sometimes coerced to labour—that their 
services were transferred from one master to another, by sale for 
a pecuniary profit—that they were obliged to obtain a “ billet de 
passe,” to go beyond the estates to which they were attached during 
out-of-work hours—that they were muleted two days’ wages for 
one day’s absence,—and, were subject to various other “ horrid 
abuses,” to use the language of one of the gentlemen engaged in 
the examination, ; 5 

2. The next Parliamentary Paper, No. 45, 1841, contains 
c copies of a letter from the secretary to the government of 
India, to the committee appointed to inquire respecting the export 
of Hill Coolies, dated Ist day of August, 1838—of the report 
made by the committee, with the minutes and appendix—of 
any minute recorded on that report by any member of the com- 
mittee —of the letters from the government of India, to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, dated the 16th 
and 19th days of October, 1840, on the same subject.” The 
evidence contained in this important document decided the 

vernment of India as to the course which it was bound in 

onour and humanity to pursue, and led to the prohibition so 
often referred to. In the report of the committee, they say “ we 
conceive it to be distinctly proved beyond dispute, that the Coolies 
and other natives apre to Mauritius and elsewhere, were, 
generally ing, induced to come to Calcutta, by mis-represen- 
tation and deceit, practised upon them by native crimps, styled 
duffadars and arkotties, employed by European and Anglo-Indian 
undertakers and shippers, who were mostly cognizant of these 
frauds, and who received a . sumper head for each 
Coolie exported.” That ki pping revailed to a very consi- 
derable extent ; and the Coolies while kept in Calcutta itself, and 
its neighbourhood, were actually in a state of close imprisonment.” 
“That whatever measures were adopted by the police, were com- 
pletely ineffectual as a check upon these abuses.” That the 
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police regulations of Mauritius, were of not much greater practical 
utility in restraining illegal importations of Coolies.“ „That the 
hardships and miseries endured by the Coolies in the to 
Mauritius, were very great; and the mortality from drowning, 
(suicide, &c.) and other causes, was most serious not much short,” 
they add, “of ten per cent, on the numbers exported.” They 
then submit certain suggestions to the government to prevent 
abuses in future, in closing which, they observe, “We have framed 
these suggestions, not without a hope, that if our views of regu- 
lating to the full extent pointed out, shall be adopted, the trade 
would be abandoned as unprofitable by all parties now engaged in 
it. And we repeat, that while we are of opinion that even such 
laws as those would not be wholly effectual in extinguishing 
abuses, if the exportation of Coolies should be carried on in great 
numbers, yet we believe that if adopted, it is unlikely that the 
exportation of Coolies would afterwards go on to any great To 
and then abuses might become manageable.” The facts collecte 
in the evidence were of the most painful kind. We need not 
dwell on them as they are well known. One of the witnesses 
examined by the committee as to the condition of the Coolies 
in Mauritius, made the following remarkable statement, which 
proves that the planters are as opposed to the education of the 
wretched Coolies, as they were reckless of the means by which 
they obtained them. Mr. Onslow says, I may mention, with 
reference to the civilization and well-being of the Coolies, that 
means which had been taken to promote their spiritual welfare in 
Mauritius were, for some reasons prevented from being carried into 
effect, by, I believe, the government of the Mauritius. An im- 
prin existed, I understand, that the preaching of missionaries 
inden tendency to render people of the class of Coolies discontented 
with their situation and their masters.” 

In concluding their valuable report, the committee observe, 
“ We have a full trust, that the benevolent and commanding 
intellects employed in the consideration of the whole subject 
in England, both within parliament and out of it, cannot fail 
to lead the legislature to right ‘conclusions; and we rest 
humbly confident in the conclusion, that whatever may be 
the result, parliament and the people of England will duly pro- 
tect the emancipated African from all competition in the wages of 
labour and means of subsistence that is not free, fair, and unaided 
by local power ; and will not permit injustice to be done to the 
Indian subjects of the crown, (though of a poor and friendless 
class,) from any motives of political advantage, however weighty, 
or of mercantile gain, however large.“ 

3. The third scries of documents printed by order of parlia- 
ment, No. 427, 1841, contains“ copy of Mr. J. P. Grant’s minute 
on the abuses alleged to exist in the export of Coolies, and an 
apenas containing the examination of Coolies returned from 
Mauritius to Calcutta. The object of Mr. Grant is to obtain the 
relaxation of the prohibition laid by the government of India on 
the export of Coolies to Mauritius, on the ground that the whole 
of the labouring population of the vast portion of her Majesty’s 
territories entrusted to the government of the East India com- 
pany, ought to be as free as the rest of her Majesty's subjects in 
respect to the disposal of their labour, and their right of going 
about.“ It is material, however, to observe, that Mr. Grant fully 
admits the correctness of the statements contained in the report of 
the committee, before adverted to, as tothe manner in which the 
Coolie trade was carried on, the treatment of the labourers before 
embarkation, and the treatment to which they were generally 
subject in Mauritius.“ In these particulars,’ Mr. Grant says, 
“ so far from objecting to the opinions of the majority, if I had 
agreed in the conclusion of the report, and so been competent to 
sign it, I should have felt it my duty to move for a more pointed 
expression of opinion in certain respects,” Notwithstanding, 
however, this important admission, he is the advocate for Coolie 
emigration to Mauritius under certain regulations, which he pro- 
poses. He would limit the emigration to certain ports. At these 

rts, he would have a protector of Indian emigrants. He would 
nave the labourer fully understand what he undertakes. He 
would institute a registry of certificates granted. He would not 
allow the Coolies to be shipped in batches. He would give the 
Coolie the opportunity of changin his mind at any time previous 
to the sailing of the emigrant vessels. He would have security that 
the labourers should return to their native land. He suggests 
that a law of the imperial legislature would be necessary to insure 
on the part of the owners of vessels obedience to such regulations 
as the Indian government might frame ; and that to prevent smug- 
gling, British vessels every where might be liable to search by 
men-of-war, and subjected to heavy punishment if found to have 
Coolies on board improperly obtained. He also recommends that 
permission might be refused by the government of India to ship 
emigrants to any colony, (Bourbon for instance,) where the- law 
applicable to emigrants is not in all respeets such as is suitable to 
freemen of that class. Other regulations, more or less stringent, 
to take effect in Mauritius, are suggested by Mr. Grant, and with 
such limitations and restrictions as he pro he thinks the 
system may bo permitted. How far his regulations qualify the 
proposition on which he bases his willingness to allow of emigra- 
tion we will not stop to inquire. If his argument had reference 
exclusively to the spontaneous emigration of skilled labourers, 
whose acts were perfectly voluntary, we could understand it, but as 
he would apply it to the ignorant and unwary, we must say, with 


the facts before us, it is perfectly inconclusive, and as to the regu- 
lations which he suggests, we think it sufficient to quote from the 


Governor-general’s minute of the 25th of April, 1841, the fı Ilow- 
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ing extract, to show their inefficiency. His lordship says, “ I 
tly fear no strictness of regulation, and no vigilance on the 
of the authorities, would immediately prevent the frequent 

infliction of grievous oppressions and deceits upon large number 

of persons helpless from their poverty, and from their ignorance 
and inexperience.” It is to protect these that we advocate the 
continuance of the prohibition. And as to the police, to whose 
hands this matter must be left, his lordship adds, It is but too 
true, that this branch of our service is most defective and ineffec- 
tive, and the different experiments which have been tried for its 
reform have greatly ended in disappointment.” But among the 
regulations of Mr. Grant, we do not find one that has refe- 
rence to an equality of the sexes among the emigrants. 
We presume the reason for this will be found in the utter un- 
willingness of the female sex to leave their native homes. Yet it 
will, perhaps, not be improper to inquire what may become of 
the wives and children of emigrant Coolies, when their husbands 
and fathers are taken from them?! In the appendix to the report 
of the committee, some light is thrown upon this subject. These 
gentlemen had been able to trace the history of many families 

. after the departure of their relatives to Mauritius, and this is the 

melancholy accoant : “ At present their families, for want of food, 

are begging from door to door’’—“ family is in great distress for 
maintenance”—“ starving for want of food”—“ their families have 
taken menial service (qy. become slaves!) for maintenance.” And 
these remarks are not confined to a family here and there, but are 
applicable to a great extent to all the families left at home by the 

oolies on their shipment for Mauritius. Now, two evils are in- 

flicted by the wholesale removal of males ; first, the injury in- 
flicted on the miserable families they leave bchind ; and, secondly, 
the demoralization they necessarily carry with them. To dwell 
on this point is unnecessary. The introduction of 30,000 or 40,000 
males of the Mohammedan and idolatrous population of Hindostan 
into the midst of tho labouring community of Mauritius—sub- 
ject to none, or but few of those moral restraints which christi- 
anity inculcates, must be an evil of frightful magnitude, in what- 
ever point of view it be regarded. 

In connexion with Mr. Grant’s minute, we find the evidence of 
113 Coolics, who have returned to Calcutta, after the expiry of 
their indentures. They were examined principally by Mr. M‘Far- 
lan, police magistrate, occasionally assisted by Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Downson, and Russomoy Dutt, a native gentleman. The mode in 
which they were examined is extremely unsatisfactory. No uni- 
formity in the questions proposed to the Coolies was observed, ex- 
cept to elicit what might be deemed favourable to the Mauritian 
8 and to the scheme of emigration. In the examination, both 

r. Grant and Mr. M' Farlan show themselves decided partisans, 
As to Mr. Downson, he was directly engaged in shipping Coolies 
to Mauritius, as may be seen by parliamentary papers 45, 1841, 
p. 75. In his deposition before the committee of inquiry he 
admits that his house shipped 6000 Coolies to Mauritius, and 51 to 
Bourbon. This man pretended not to know how his subordinate 
agents obtained the Coolies, or whether they were confined by 
his duffadars previously to embarkation, but confessed that, on 
one occasion, he had 140 in his own compound, guarded by 
brijabassis for no purposes whatever, certainly not to prevent the 
Coolies from going whethersoever they pleased. It appears, how- 
ever, that the great gates of the compound were always kept 
closed, and that after four or five weeks confinement, the Coolies 
mutinied and fought their way out of the place, to the no small 
regret of Mr.. Downson, who made some advances to them. 
But to return to the evidence of the Coolies. The fact that 
they returned with money in their pockets, some after a 
residence of five years, and some after they had served a period of 
six years, with from 10 to 300 rupees each, is paraded in the 
examination as a moet convincing proof of the excellent treat- 
ment they received, Now an ordinary Coolie’s wages, at five 
rupees per month, would amount to sixty rupees per year, and 
in five years to 300 rupees; whilst that of a sirder or head 
servant, at seven to ten rupees per month, would of course be in 

roportion. In analyzing, however, the amount said to have been 

rought by 123 Coolies to Calcutta, we find the result to be as 
follows, viz., 26 with 60 rupees and under, 34 with 120 rupees 
and under, 23 with 180 rupees and under, 17 with 240 rupees 

and under, 17 with 300 rupees and under, 1 with 350 

rupees, another 354 rupees, and a third 400 rupees; whilst 

three appear to have brought none away with them. Upon a 

close examination we find that those with the larger sums were 

mostly the sirdars ‘or headmen, or Coolies who had wives and 
children that could assist them in labour, or persons who added to 
their stock by trading, &c. It should also observed, that in 
the sums brought home with them, was included the amount kept 
k, one rupee per month, as a deposit in case they should 
become diseased or incorrigible, and be sent back to India before 
the oy their indentures. The test, however, we would 
apply is their willingness to return to Mauritius. On this point 
© examinations give us the following results—three state they 
hi iy —these were sirdars, or persons who had been in- 
structed to bring labourers back to the Mauritius with them ; ten 
doubtful—perhaps they might go back, cannot tell whether they 
might go back, and such like answers ; eighteen would not return, 
the remainder either gave no answers upon the point, or were not 
questioned. Among those who gave a decided negative, we find 
` several who brought away the est amounts of money. In 
their examinations the Coolies are almost invariably represented 
as having no complaints, and yet we find many among them 
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making the following statements: They exact hard labour — 
„ was flogged for not working properly.”—‘ He was beat.“ 
He was beat if he did not do his work.” We were occasionally 
beaten, but not after we learned our business. We were allowed 
very little, only about three-eighths of a seer (of rice) a day.”— 
“ We were told that we were cngaged to do the company’s work.” 
—“ If they had not supposed they were going to serve the com- 
pany they would not have gone.”—“ On Sundays we did not 
work after eight o’clock in the moming.” On Sundays we got 
our week’s rations.”—‘ At ten o'clock, A.M., we had an hour 
allowed to eat our dinners; that was the only rest we were 
allowed in the day.” ‘On Sundays, when we mixed with 
other Coolies, we heard complaints of ill-treatment from some; 
they complained that as a punishment, their hands were tied 
behind them and they were whipped with the mule whip, 
and their feet were put in stocks.” “ He, (the sirdar) prac- 
tised oppression upon us.“ —“ When we complained to the 
master, he used to say to him, that for not working we were 
beat. He used to take bribes from us, I paid two rupees three 
times to him.” „After eight o’clock, (on Sundays) we had a 
pass if we wanted to go out; without a the police would 
stop us and take us to the thannah.” „Many of us would not 
work and were beat.” “ We were beat when we did not work.” 
If I did not work I was locked up and put in the stocks.” “I 
(a brahmin) experienced great trouble at Mauritius.” “ Two 
days’ pay were deducted for one day’s leave.” “ I was promised 
clothes every six months, but I only got annual clothing.” If I 
was sick one day, two days’ wages were cut.” „I was occasionally 
beat for not working.” „The work is hard even in the rains. 
The sirdar used to administcr the blows by order of the overseer. 

“ We had hard work—we were made to work.” „If I was slow 

at work I used to get a slap on 15 1 with a cane,“ &c. 

&c. Thesc incidental allusions will show the sort of treatment to 

which the Coolies were subjected in Mauritius; and may well 
create a grave suspicion of the mildness of the system said to have 
been pursued towards the Coolies by the Mauritian planters, 

4. The last parliamentary document presented to Parliament, 
No. 43, 1841, contains, Among other matters, minutes on the 
export of Coolics to Mauritius, drawn up by the Governor-general, 
W. W. Bird, H. T. Prinsep, and A. Amos, Esqrs., and a com- 
munication dated 15th February, 1841, from the colonial secretary 
at Mauritius, to the secretary to the government of India, em- 
bodying the sentiments of Sir Lionel Smith on the same subject 
In this despatch his Excellency states, that the Coolies 
“have by no means been harshly dealt with, oppressed, 
or neglected; and he is quite satisfied that the interests 
of the planters themselves, and the intelligence of the Indians 
in the modes of ensuring redress of wrongs which they habitually 
enjoyed under the Company's servants in India, guarantee to 
them Justice and good treatment from their employers in this 
island.” To what are we to attribute this singular statement! 
To age and infirmity! The three things presented to our atten- 
tion are the good treatment of the employers, the intelligence of 
the Coolies, and the habitual justice meted out to natives of 
India by the Company’s servants! Why, we have as much faith 
in the one as in the other. Ifthe poor Coolies have not a better 
guarantce for good treatment than this, we fear they will never 
get it! But Sir Lionel goes on to say, he is quite satisficd that, 
with a government like this, powerful enough to enforcethe Queen's 
commands, even the most ill-disposed planters in this colony, can 
be controlled against the exercise of arbitrary or unjust power.“ 
Then what becomes of his Excellency’s experience in Jamaica? 
Is he stronger in Mauritius than he was in Jamaica? And what 
becomes of our experience of Mauritian honour, humanity, loyalty 
to the crown, and obedience to the laws! Sir Lionel Is, we be- 
licve, stronger in confidence than in power, and he must pardon 
us when we say that even the pledge which he gives of his ability 
to keep the planters of Mauritius in order, is insufficient to con- 
vince us that he can do so, or that they are to be entrusted with 
the liberty and welfare of thousands of illiterate Hindoos. Mr. 
Amos, in his minute, observes, “ I think it would be expedient to 
allow of the emigration of the natives of India to Ceylon, Mauri- 
tius, and Bourbon, under the following regulations. 1. The laws 
of these islands should provide for their protection during their 
period of contract, which should at first be limited, and for their 
return to India; and the possibility of these islands being made 
an entrepot for the shipment of Coolies to more distant and 
less regulated places should be carefully guarded against. 2. 
Rules should be enacted, ones for the health and com- 
fort of emigrants on board ship. 3. The enactment of severe 
penalties against crimping, which may be extended to Lascars, 
and which should include false Pepe sonatas, especially the 
use of the pretended authority of government. 4. Perhaps 
a register should be kept. It may appear F 
us to differ in opinion from so learned a man as Mr. Amos, but we 
really think, that unless he go much farther than he states, his 
plan is a most inefficient one, and much less worthy of considera- 
tion than Mr. Grant’s. Mr. Princep, the government sec i 
“ would not allow labourers to proceed at present beyond the Ca 
of Good Hope.” He would require “that no labourer should be 
allowed to embark under contract for more than five years“ a 
life contract should not be permitted, until we have full assurance 
that the labourer knows perfectly the kind of life, and labour, and 
the climate which he is binding himself to for ever. He would 
enact, * that whatever advances m ight be given as an inducement 
to embark, the labourer should not be bound for them after landing 
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in the colony of his destination ;” that “ every ship licensed, should 
have an officer of customs on board to the time of sailing, to take 
account of the labourers shipped,” &c. ; and that a “ registry should 
be established.” Mr. Princep, as well as Mr. Amos, would allow 
the Coolies to be taken to Bourbon. Mr. Bird entirely differs from 
these gentlemen, and would continue the prohibition for many 
ood and sufficient reasons. In refcrence to the prohibition 
itself, he says, ‘It was not resolved upon until repeated at- 
tempts, by means of soutien, to check the abuses that were 
being committed had been made in vain; and it is im 
sible, I think to doubt, after reading the evidence which has 
been adduced, that it is to this law alone we are indebted 
for a stop being put to a system of wholesale o pression, in 
which, with shame be it spoken, the police were ceply impli- 
cated, more disgraceful than any that the natives have experienced 
at the hands of Europeans in this country, for many years.” He 
further observes—“ The law, so far from being too stringent, 
would, I apprehend, have been of little use had it been less so 
owing to the facilities which exist every where, for kidnapping and 
surreptitious shipment, whenever the temptation to practice it is 
sufficient to excite the cupidity of crimps and other miscreants 
who form the agency employed on such occasions In repl ying 
to the objection that the prohibition interfered with spontancous 
emigration, Mr. Bird says, „The disgraceful practices to which 
exporters have been ob iged to resort, and of which, it must 
be supposed, they never would have been guilty, could the 
labourers have been procured by less exceptionable means, 
prove anything but that they of their own free-will; 
and it may be affirmed, that to travel beyond sea, even for the 
purpose of bettering their condition, is an undertaking to which 
the natives of India are but little addicted. Not a single com- 
plaint against the prohibition from any individual, except the 
ral pel alluded to, has been made since the law was passed; 
and as for tlie Hill Coolies, so little areſthey disposed to emigrate to 
places beyond the confines of India, that when we were desirous, 
not long ago, of procuring a number of them to work in the tea 
plantations of Assam, the local authorities who were employed to 
obtain them failed entirely, because of their unwillingness to go to 
a country of which they knew nothing, and their fears of bein 
sent, as others had been from Calcutta, beyond sea.” Mr. Bird 
then asserts, that the number of Coolies required by the Mauri- 
tians, cannot be “obtained by fair means,” and that “ the ques- 
tion really is, whether by any thing short of prohibition, due 
protection can be afforded to the bulk of the native population, or 
to expose, for the sake of a few, the most defenceless portion of 
the native population, from being involuntarily taken 15 their 
homes and their families, to promote European objects in forei 
countries.“ Ile has no objection whatever to allow “ those who 
posscss skill and enterprise, the liberty of emigrating, and this 
may be done “ by merely reserving to the local government the 
power of granting permission in such cases,” but he contends that 
it is not necessary to allow of free emigration to the bulk of the 
population, and thus give rise “ to a renewal of all the abomina- 
tions from which, by the law in question, they have so recently 
been rescued.” In conclusion, lr. Bird observes, “ I do not 
lace much reliance on the testimony of the Coolies who have 
ately returned from Mauritius.” . .I am not satisfied,” 
he adds, with the summary inanner in which their examinations 
have been taken by the chief magistrate, who appears throughout 
in the character of a partizan arguing in favour of the Coolic 
trade.” Finally, he recommends that in the event of such renewed 
emigration, care should bo takcn to guard against giving the 
least countenance to a prescriptive claim to our labourers. The 
planters, he says, “having once obtained permission to procure 
them, would doubtless demand compensation for the deterioration 
of their estates, were the privilege of exporting them at any time 
to be withdrawn.” And, Mr. Bird might have added, that, 
whilst the planters are allowed to import any amouut of adult 
labourers they please to cultivate their estates, they never will 
care for rearing a Creole peasantry, nor pay that attention to 
human happiness, and to the social, moral, and religious well- 
being of the people, which a wise and humane policy on the part 
of the home governinent, and especially which the benign principles 
of christianity render imperative on all who‘respect its claims. 
The governor-general having also taken this important subject 
into consideration, gives a very qualified opinion on the ex- 
pen of re-opening the 5 of free-emigration as it is 
rmed. His lordship candidly confesses that he has been led 
to no very 5 general conclusion upon it. However, he 
states that the law of prohibition “ is most objectionable in prin- 
ciple ;” but he does not “believe that this law is yet felt as pressing 
hardly on the rights and interests of the natives of India.“ “It 
was, Lord Auckland remarks, “upon no understood practice, 
and only the busy intervention of an active agency, that the first 
emigrants were led to seek their fortunes in the auritius.” To 
5 voluntary emigration of industrious Jabourers his 
lordship has no objection, but in dealing with the particular case 
in hand, he feels t difficulty. He says, “ Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and if the slave trade and slavery had never been, we 
might, perha approach the question of an open emigration with 
some hope of devising checks which might be relied on as gene- 
Tally effectual against abuse. But there is at resent, in the 
sugar islands, a dearth of labour, which has 80 raised prices as to 
put in action evcry feeling of cupidity, with all the instruments 
y which labourers can obtained. The number of labourers 
required is so great, that it could not be supplied by those 
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only who could calculate the advantage of the change. Even 
for the well-understood contracts of the soldier or the sailor, 
it is known into what tricks and acts of violence the low, some- 
times the higher agents, is led ; and when for tho supply of thou- 
sands and thousands of labourers to various remote settlements, 
the iniquitous craft of this great city (Calcutta,) finds its account 
in acting the crimp upon those who are simple and unguarded, I 
greatly fear that though amendment and caution, would no doubt 
come with time, no strictness of regulation, and no vigilance on 
the part of the authorilies, would immediately prevent the frequent 
infliction of grievous oppressions and deceits upon lorge numbers 
of persons helpless from their poverty, and from their utter igno- 
rance and inexperience.” This passage contrasts vey remarkably 
with the complimentary statement of Sir Lionel Smith, before 
referred to. Lord Auckland must have smiled when he read it. 
And as fur the protection which the natives enjoy from the police 
regulations of India, what must the condition of the lower class 
of the population be, when his lordship states in reference to the 
police itself, “ Jt is but too true that thie branch of our service is 
most defective and ineffective, and the different experiments which 
have been tried for tts reform, have ended in disappointment. The 
police may form an admirable body of agents for the Mauritian 
planters, but this confession, wrung from his lordship, proves that 
they cannot be trusted with the liberties of the pcople, and that 
justice, at all events, is not to be expected at their hands. Lord 
Auckland is willing, however, to try the experiment once more 
with Mauritius, and he states thut By the appointment of a 
distinct protector’ of emigrants, by the inspection and limitation 
of contracts, by the prohibition of money advances, and by the 
regulation of shipping, and the other rules pro „we might, I 
think do much ;” he says, in the few ports from which emigra- 
tion to the Mauritius might be limited, and for some stated 
number of emigrants, towards the entire suppression of the 
practices, of which threc or four years ago there was too much 
reason to complain ;” and he adds, we could at the same time 
always satisfy ourselves that the measures adopted in the Mau- 
ritius for the protection of the labourers when on the island, are 
operative and sufficient. In further elucidation of his sentiments, 
his lordship observes, “6 We must remember, however, that in 
N emigration to Mauritius, it would be necessary to 

inst the possibility of labourers shipped nominally for that 
island being carried else where, or their beig inveigled while on 
the island into contracts of service in other settlements, where we 
could have no security for their treatment.” His lordship is 
sed ae of Bourbon. He says, We cannot expect that we 
hall be permitted to stock Mauritius with labourers without 
immediate facilities being again given by the French authorities 
for emigration to Bou pone through the settlement at Pondicherry. 
Without guarantees for the “steady enforcement of measures of 
effectual precaution and protection within their settlements, Lord 
Auckland says, “I fear we should not be justified in re-opening 
emigration even to Mauritius.” Whatever difficulty his lordship 
may have felt in speaking out upon this subject, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it is our assured belief, that the Coolies who 
have been exported to Bourbon, are to all intents and pu 
slaves, whatever they may be nominally, and that to allow of their 
farther export, to that island, would be neither less nor more than 
permission to carry on the slave-trade, of which British subjects 
would be the victims. 

As a practical measure, Lord Auckland would so far relax the 
prohibition, as to permit the “skilful artizan, or the man of 
calculating enterprize,” to emigrate. He would therefore 
adopt a regulation which should permit “ten or twenty 
such passengers, perhaps not more than one to twenty-five tons 
to embark in vessels.” “ A provision of this kind, would be open 
to none of the objections by which the adoption of a larger mea- 
sure may be impeded, and it would take off its character of exces- 
sive and impolitic, if not unjust restraint, from the enactment as it 
at present stands.” 

ith this concluding extract from Lord Auckland’s minute, we 
bring our analysis of the parliamentary papers referred to in the 
opening paragraphs of this article to a close. We have taken pains 
to examine them minutely, and we have felt the importance of 
presenting their substance in a com pact form to our readers, because 
after all the battle respecting Coolie emigration must be fought in 
England. Already the planters, and their agents in this country, 
have taken the field. Major Archer ishome from the Mauritius, 
and has already advocated the scheme in a phlet, and in an 
insidious letter which has appeared in the columns of the Times. 
Mr. Grant is home. He is by far the most able and talented of 
their advocates, and on his exertions and influence with the go- 
vernment, the Mauritians greatly rely. Besides these gentlemen, 
there is the influential house of Barclay, Irving & Co., ever watch- 
ful, ever active to forward the intcrests of Mauritians, because their 
own is so completely bound up with them. We must counteract 
them. With us it must bea question not of emigration to Mauri- 
tius, or elsewhere, but of PROTECTION TO THE NATIVKS OF INDIA. 
We must prevent their being sacrificed, nay, of their sacrificing 
themselves, to the all-devouring spirit of cupidity. 


The following are extracts from the East India papers on the subject 
referred to in the preceding article :— 

COOLIB EMIGRATION. 

The Eastern Star holds forth an argument in favour of the Coolie trade, 
which we cannot suffer to pass without observation. The Mauritius plan- 
ters have opened what our contemporary thinks “ must inevitably be a slave 
trade, and, therefore, he would permit (the so called) vuluniary emigra- 
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tion of Indian labourers. We know that some heterodox moralists have 
urged that houses of ill fame ought to be tolerated in cities as a safety- 
valve for the licentious passions of the multitude, and consequently as a 
protection to the virtuous part of the female community. But we never 
yet heard it contended that because such houses are evils, the wives and 
daughters of the citizens should be given up to infamy, to prevent the 
necessity of permitting such establishments. But this is precisely the 
argument of the Eastern Star. ‘The Mauritius planters will have labour 
at all events; they care not for the laws of God or man ; felony and piracy 
are disregarded by them in the attainment of their object. ‘Therefore, to 

revent the renewal of these horrors, give up the inoffensive Indian 
abourer to the tender mercies of the kidnapped! We should have 
drawn an opposite conclusion from such premises. We do not accuse the 

lanters of any wrong intention in their present attempt to procure 
abour ; we have not facts before us to warrant an unfavourable conclusion. 
But had we grounds to believe with our contemporary that this is the 
commencement of a new slave trade, we should have felt ourselves fur- 
nished with the strongest possible argument in favour of existing restric- 
tions. We should have said at once, these people cannot be trusted with 
the control of an ignorant aad uncivilized race : they are themselves but 
half reclaimed. Like Robinson Crusoe's man, Friday, they have still the 
old hankering after human flesh, and every new attempt to obtain it ought 
to be a fresh caution to the legislature not to yield to their importunities. 

One word as to voluntary emigration. Will any British journalist de- 
liberately assert that these poor people understand the nature of the con- 
tract into which they enter, or of the service into which they are going? 
Those who have returned, are the few who have saved money; who are 
of course tolerably satisfied with the result, whatever they may have been 
with the course of their labours. Yet even these few assert that flogging 
is the usual practice to compel labour on the estates. We maintain, that 
whenever an employer has power to compel work by corporeal punish- 
ment, the labourer is a slave. It is useless to allege military service, for 
there the officer is in the place of the civil power of the state. Its autho- 
rity is delegated to him for a special purpose, and by that purpose it is 
limited, But there is no more reason (except a slave code) why a planter 
should be permitted to flog his labourers than a householder in Calcutta 
should be permitted to flog the same labourers before their embarkation. 
Mr. M‘Farlan, who cannot now see any great objection to the trade, 
would fine a master in Calcuttaone hundred rupees for afew slight blows 
given in anger and under provocation. Yet he cannot see the objection 
to the cat of nine tails, when in the hands of the planter, where no means 
of redress can be obtained for the unfortunate labourer ;—we were going 
to say—slave.—Culculla Englishman, April 5th. 

Tue Cooriz Trape.—It is with deep—nay the deepest regret, that 
we have learnt that Lord Auckland has by the last dispatch forwarded a 
minute to the Home authorities recommendatory of the Coolie trade. 
His lordship’s career has been hitherto one marked by a succession of 
successful events, if not for the exchequer of the company, at least for 
the honour of Britain. We regret, therefore, that he should have recom- 
mended one single measure which strikes so effectually at the root of the 
liberty of our poor deluded fellow-subjects in India. We know not how 
far his lordship’s opinion may have been formed on Mr. Grant's minute, 
with which the public have just been favoured. This minute is the most able 
document which has vet appeared on the subject, and had it been penned to 
recommend the emigration of the destitute at home, we should have said it 
is admirably calculated to convince gainsayers. It is this very feature in it 
however that we have to lament in the present instance. The conclusions 
and reasonings are admirable, but the premises are wrong. Mr. G. sets 
out by begging the whole question in debate, viz., by assuming that the 
Coolie does understand the nature of the engagement into which he 
is entering, and that the advocates for the suppression of the trade, with 
the best intentions, strike at the root of the principle they profess to de- 
fend—the liberty of the subject ; nay, that they in effect say to the Coolie, 
you shall not go where you please. That the Coolie does not understand 
the nature of his engagement is admitted by all. We have never heard 
a dissenting voice on this point—he cannot; it is an impossibility in the 
nature of things. We may as well talk of Mr. Grant comprehending an 
engagement to have and hold lands in some particular districts of the 
moon. The Coolie knows as much—nay less of this world than Mr. G. 
or any other intelligent man does of the moon. That the friends of the 
Coolies have ever had the least wish to prevent their bettering their con- 
dition by removal to spots even more prophetic of good to them, we defy 
all the Coolie agents in the world to prove ; but they have not been and 
cannot be convinced that to commit men helpless and ignorant into the 
hands of cunning and arbitrary men, the old slave proprietors of the 
Mauritius, is neither the way to improve their moral and physical good, 
or to secure their liberty. Did the Coolie know, was he aware of the 
true character of his future employers and employment, we know enough 


of him to gay without the fear of contradiction that he would not go. 


The whole force of Mr. Grant’s minute rests upon these two fallacies; 
therefore if they be disproved the whole of its reasoning and recommend- 
ations must full to the ground. ‘The writer has proccedcd to Britain, 
and will doubtless recommend in person this new slave trade. ‘This, to- 
gether with the minute of the governor general, and the influence of the 
slavery party we fear will be but too likely to succeed, Our fears are 
great—our hopes small. Should the trade be sanctioned we shall see the 
British Parliament placed in one of the most extraordinary positions in 
which any legislature can be placed. With the one hand she has given twenty 
millions to remunerate the sugar planters from any prospective losses 
arising out of the emancipation measure; while with the other she is, in 
answer to the demands of these very so remunerated planters, about to 
allow them to carry off a race of people, who will labour for them under the 
name of free men for slave wages, to the great injury of the emancipated 
negro sand the new slaves :—with the one hand she is sending out an ex- 
Pedition at a cost of £20,000 to civilize Africa with a view to the sup- 
pression of slavery all over the world; while with the other,she is peopling 

er colonies under legal sanction with a new order of slavery. The battle 
must now be fought in Britain.—Christian Advocate, April 24th. 


Texas is rapidly advancing in the cultivation of cotton. Last 
year she made 50,000 bales. This year her crop is estimated at from 
100,000 to 200,000 bales. This country will in a few years produce 


very large crops of cotton, as both the soil and climate are well fitted for- 


the purpose of growing the article. 


CUBA. 


Our valued correspondent in this island has sent us some highly 
important information, in the following letter to the Secretary of 
the Anti-slavery Committee. 

Havana, September 1st, 1841. 

Sir,—-To speak of public opinion in a country where the iron 
hand of censorship restrains every form of expression to which 
the press can give utterance, will seem to an English reader to 
savour of absurdity. It is nevertheless an undoubted fact, that 
within the last few months, under the administration of a captain- 
general who is far from being distinguished for the lenity with 
which he administers his all but absolute authority, opinions 
and sentiments which have long becn slumbering in the ms 
of our native population have gradually assumed a palpable form; 
and, thanks to your kind assistance in giving publicity to my 
former letters, and to the important documents which some of 
them contained, a great many of those who distrusted their 
neighbours and hesitated to avow thcir sentiments have gradually 
acquired that degree of confidence, or courage, which makes a 
man ashamed to dissemble his convictions. 

It was just about the time when our memorials came back 
from London in a printed form, that intelligence arrived also from 
Madrid, which has since leaked out through some friends to the 
cause in the public offices, that a demand had been made by the 
British government on that of Spain, for the immediate emancipa- 
tion of all such slaves as had been introduced into this island since 
the date of the first of the existing treatics between the two 
crowns. The government of Madrid have so far evinced a dis- 
position to yield to this new demand of the British B 
as to have required the captain- general to procure and transmit to 
Madrid the necessary statistical information from the various 
corporations of the island, from the magistrates and local func- 
tionaries, and even, it appears, from private individuals, This 
concession has been made at a moment peculiarly favourable for 
leading to important results. In the meantime it serves to 
strike the leading slave-dealers with dread, and to encourage 
the hearts of the friends of humanity. I do not mean to say that 
all those who hail the approach of the suppression of the African 
slave-trade are animated exclusively by sentiments of humanity. 
A large proportion of them, on the contrary, would be glad to 
maintain the practice of simple slavery, as they call it, for at 
least another generation. But there are very few of the leading 
Creole proprietors of slaves who would not willingly, and even 

ladly, accede to a compromise, which a few months ago would in 
ondon have excited a smile of incredulity. This compromise 
would embrace tlie instant and cffectual suppression of all future 
importations of slaves, and certainly would not ask for more than 
a lifehold possession of what they now call their property. 2 

A new ature has recently presented itself in the practice of 
the slave-trade in this par of the world. There being no longer 
any consul or agent of Portugal in the Spanish West Indies, the 
traders to the coast of Africa are unable to clear out their veseels 
under the Portuguese flag, and, as the assumption of that of Spain 
is attended with several inconveniences, a considcrable number of 
these vessels, not less than seven or eight, have left this harbour 
within the last three months completely equipped for their 
criminal destination without assuming any nationality, or being 
provided with a certificate of registry, or other papers to prove it. 

For several years the slave-traders had been accustomed to rely 
more on the supcrior sailing qualities of their ships than on the 
means of forcible resistance to the attempts of our cruisers to 
capture them. Of late, however, they appear to be returning 
to their old system of numerous crews and powerful arma- 
ments. Before this letter reaches you, the English public will, 
doubtless, have heard of the destruction of the boats of one of our 
cruisers, in the attempt to cut out the brig Irene, a notorious 
slaver belonging to this port—near the mouth of the river Gallinas, 
on the coast of Africa; and it is not improbable that this instance 
of successful resistance will encourage these desperados in return- 
ing to the pugnacious system which they formerly pursucd. 

One thing appears to be clear, however, that whether we are to 
5 in our fruitless endeavours to put down the slave-trade 

y force of arms, or to trust for its extinction to mere moral 
means, the system at present pursued is eminently unworthy of 
the power of our nation on the one hand, and of the philanthro y 
of the age on the other. If the plan of physical force is to be 
persevered in, it ought surely to be made more effective than it 
now is. In the course of the present year, the visits of her Ma- 
jesty’s ships to this coast have, indeed, been few, and far between. 
If they do occasionally touch at the Havana, it is merely in pass- 
ing from one British settlement to another to obtain supplies of 
water and other necessaries. In fact, the responsibility which is 
thrown on a naval commander in the event of the ultimate 
acquittal of his prize, has a strong tendency to damp his zeal in 
the discharge of this branch of his duties. . 

If the courts of mixed commission are to be maintained at the 
various stations where they now exist, and are even to be extended, 
as appears to be the intention of government, judging from the 
recent treaty with Buenos Ayres, you must pardon me for sug- 


gesting, that it is peculiarly your duty to watch over the selec- 
tion of the individuals of which these tribunals are to consist. 


The parliamentary pret make it clear, that one at least of the 
British judges at Rio de Janeiro lias been selected without an 

reference to his opinions or his practice on the subject of slave- 
holding ; and in some of my former letters, which I rejoice to find 
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have me: your approbation, it has become my painful duty to call 
your attention to the pro-slavery habits of more than one of the 
members or dependents of the court at Havana. 

But it is not enough that a man appointed to such a station 
should simply abstain from the commission of the crime he has 
been appointed to suppress. The true ground of his sclection 
ought to be his eminent fitness for the post to which he has 
been named, for it certainly docs not require any great powers of 
mind to perform the duties of a commissary judge, or a commis- 
sioner of arbitration. Ifthe person appointed is firmly resolved 


to devote himself to the suppression of the traffic, that resolution 


should go far to supply the want of other qualifications. 
Unhappily for the cause of humanity, these nominations have 
hitherto been the mere result of political convenience. The pre- 
sent crisis, however, appears to present an opportunity peculiarly 
favourable for the abatement of such abuses. Two great parties 
in the state are bidding against each other for the favour of the 
people of England. It is no part of my business to question the 
sincerity of either, in their professions of zeal for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade. Had the whigs remained in power, ney 
would have been compelled, in defence of the position in which 
they had placed themselves with reference to the sugar dutics, 
to have made some great effort for the effectual suppression of the 
Blave-trade, which the introduction of slave grown sugar was so 
directly calculated to promote. On the other hand, as the advent 
of the conservatives to power appears to be the immediate result of 
the defeat of the late whig government on this branch of the free- 
trade question, the times appear to the Cuba abolitionists to be 
singularly favourable for spurring the cxisting administration, 
whether Whig or Tory, to promote by all possible means, the 
accomplishment of the object we have all so nearly at: heart. 
Give us, they say, at least good men and true in the court of 
mixed commission, if for no other reason, at least to prove that 
the English people, and the English government, are heartily 
sincere in their desire to carry out the avowed principles of the 
existing treaties. A fat sinecure like that of commissary judge 
in one of the most luxurious capitals in the world, may prove 
as convenient a sop for some conservative seat holder in the 
new parliament, as it was a few years ago to the radical member for 
Tiverton. The political opinions of the judges, are in my mind, of 
no importance at all, but it is of the very last importance that 
they should not even be suspected of apathy or indifference on the 
very subject as to which they are naturally supposed, by the 
people TE whom they reside, to represent, not merely the 
views of the British government, but the opinions and sentiments 
of British abolitionists.. If the judges are suspected of indiffe- 
rence, you may rest assured that the people and the govern- 
ment who sent them will share in the same opinion, and that isa 
state of things which is exceedingly unfavourable to the pro- 
motion of that movement in favour of freedom which, in former 
letters, I have had the satisfaction to be able to announce to you. 
Among our naval men, I find it currently reported, that the 
Romney receiving ship is about to be removed to Jamaica; but 
I sincercly hope that this will prove to be a mistake, arising from 
the known anxicty repeatedly expressed by the commissioners in 
the parliamentary papers to bring about an object in which, if 
they were successful, they would, without being aware of it, be 
going far to efface that sort of prestige which attaches, not only to 


the omney, but to the court itself, of which they are members. 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. ` 
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SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


London, 10th Month 17th, 1841. 

Sin, —I herewith send a continuation of the series of questions 
commenced in my last, with the answers of the highly respect- 
able individuals therein mentioned, who had more than ordinary 
means of acquiring the necessary information, The queries 
already sent related to the treatment of slaves; those which I 
now transcribe, to the slave-trade. 

Docs the government of Brazil derive, directly or indirectly, any 
benefit from the slave-trade ?—* No direct revenue. Indirectly it 
derives a certain return from the duty of fifteen per cent., levied 
on all goods re-exported to the coast of Africa from Brazil. This 
duty was first imposed in 1837, as a check on the slave-trader. 


Of late clearance has been refused to vessels for the coast of Africa ; 


hence the resort to Hamburgheze, Swedish, Oriental, and other 
ec? ~ 
i 


jus far only my informant dwells on this question. I, how- 
ever, am enabled to state, that the refusal of clearance, which evi- 


dently extends to Brazilian vessels only, is but a specious deception ; 
for the merchants residing in Brazi principally use the 


guese flag to cover their iniquitous proceedings, T 


voyages of slavers from the city of Rio de Janeiro a 
to 1840 inclusive, will clearly prove that the 
aware, that refusing clearances to their 
act) neither impedes the trade, 
engaging in it; it will further show that, the fi 
the exports to Africa, as a prohibitory duty, 
but a sinister method of deriving a revenue 
and that that duty is merely transferred fro 


re 


ortu- 

he following 
sample of a list which I collected of two hundred and forty 
lone, from 1836 
government are fully 
vessels (an occasional 
nor hinders their merchants from 
fteen per cent. on 
is, in point of fact, 
from the slave-trade, 


m the imported slave 
to the exported property by which they are to be pu hissed. Y 
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The number of slaves landed, and the 
have copied from the official letters of the 
of state, as contained in the poou papers; 

and the other particulars from the returns of the Brazilian custom - 
house, and the reports of the courts o 
concentration of these documents in 
poses the lamentable fact, that the government of 
at the slave-trade, by which it gains 15 


not be a sure revenue to that government, if it did not also wink 
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the peculation of the public officers concerned, who, from the prime 
minister to the lowest policeman, are proportionately interested in 
it. Indeed I was informed by the Portuguese minister, that ‘a 
regular tariff of fees is kept, according to the tonnage of the slave 
vessel, for the different public officers.” 

From other quarters I ascertained that public officers high in 
rank were not only in reccipt of fecs, but engaged in the traffic. 
For instance, the present chief officer of the custom-house, who 
was some time previous to his appointment to that office a promi- 
nent anti-slavery advocate, is now hand in glove with the slave 
traders, accepts bribes, and has an estate where he sends the newly 
imported slaves which he, by such fraudulent practices, receives. 

Again, early in 1841, many new negros which were about to 
be surreptitiously landed in canoes, were seized and lodged in the 
marine arsenal, The government, on being informed of the cir- 
cuinstance, directed the law officer of the crown to appoint a com- 
mittce to inspect them, and report whether they were newly im- 

tted Afrieans or ladinos (trained slaves). e actual owners 
of the cargo were nominated, and the new Africans were, as might 
be expected, declared to be ladinos, and conscquently delivered up 
to the man-stcalers as lawful slaves. 

Again, the Marquis of Barbacena, whilst he was negotiating 
with our ministry in 1837 on the subject of the abolition of sla- 
very, and, with plausible declaration persuading them of his sin- 
cere desire to promote it, was at the same time actually purchasing 
large supplies of newly imported slaves, as was also his eldest son, 
the viscount. This last individual is opening, by the meaus of some 
of these unfortunate beings, a gold mine at Brocoloo, near Gongo 
Soco, avowedly for the purpose. of selling it to some English 
mining company. He, the son, is a cruel slave owner, and, as he 
told me, a member of the Lendon Peace Society ! 

The induction from the whole of the above positions is, that 
the slave-trade, nominally abolished in 1831, is still encouraged 
by the Brazilian government and their public officcrs ; that the 
duties of the former arc secured on the exports, the fecs of the 
latter on their power to enforce the abolition law, should the 
slave-trader refuse’to pay or endeavour to cheat. Hence the appa- 
rent vigilance and nominal seizures in the foregoing list; and, 
although it is said “there is honour amongst thieves, yet it 
appears that they sometimes endcavour to defraud cach other ; 
but, nevertheless, they settle their differences amongst themselves, 
and, united by the common cause of self-interest still remain on 
strictest terms of amity. 

Before I close my letter, I desire to refer to the statement in 
my return, that slaves were lauded at Colonel Vasco’s depository, 
some even in the broad day-light ; and that a vast portion of the 
slaves imported into Rico, are landed under the guns at that fort, 
of which he is the commandant. I visited the fort and the depo- 
sitory, and know that it is impossible, without the connivance of 
the military, that such occurrences could happen. My visit was 
noticed in the public papers as follows :— 

“ Another insult to the national dignity. Some English re- 
cently disembarked without ceremony on an estate, and pro- 
ceeded to interrogate the individual in charge, and some of the 
slaves, as to whether Africans were commonly disembarked there. 
Not satisfied with the result of this inquiry, 1 proceeded to a 
rigorous search; and after these insults retired. We will not 
make fany observations on this: our indignation carries us much 
farther than we care to say. Suffice it to narrate the fact; and 
certainly none who have in their veins one drop of Brazilian blood, 
or in their heart one sentiment of justice, can fail to feel as we 
feel, or to unite with us in supplicating the minister of forcign 
affairs, that at least, this, the greatest of the insults which we 
have borne with evangelical resignation, shall not remain un- 
punished. 

Happily the treaty of commerce is about to expire which we 
have made with this piratical nation, execrated by all the nations 
which her selfishness and insolence have offended. And we desire 
to see, if there will be found in Brazil a man to put his hand to 
new contracts with the British government. e have borne 
enough!” O Brazil, 1st of May, 1841. 

I have only to add that the editor of this paper is the notorious 
slave dealer and ex-minister Vasconcelles.—I remain your's very 
traly, GezorGE PILKINGTON. 


TEXAS. 


Inronraxr intelligence has come to hand respecting this would-be 
7 8 We give in the first place an extract from the Morning 


The reports which have been current in the United States papers for 
some time past, of a commencing disposition on the part of Mexico to 
entertain propositions for the acknowledgment of the independence of 
Texas and the conclusion of peace, are far from being borne out by the 
tenor of the advices now received by the Mexioan packet. The follow- 
ing copy ef a note of the Mexican minister in reply to the formal offer of 
Mediation between the contending parties has been received by 
this occasion, and is a subject of conversation in the higher diplomatic 
circles, Although otherwise exclusipely remitted to this de t of 
the „there is no question that the Mexican legation must also be 
in possession of a copy of the document. 

“ so THE MINISTER OF WAR AND MARINS. 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

“ Excellent Sir,—To-day I have written to his Excellency the plenipo- 

tentiary of her Britannic Majesty the letter of which a copy follows. 
The minister of foreign velations has had the honour te 
Teomve the commrunication of ‘his Excellency Senor Don Ricardo Paken- 


its dominion. 


ham, of this day's date, in which he is pleased to advise him of the 
arrival at Vera Cruz of a Texan commissioner, charged with propositions 
to the supreme government for the arrangement of the existing ditferences 
between Mexico and that department, expressing the ardent desire of the 
British government that the present opportunity should not be neglected 
for concluding it on honourable and advantageous terms. Having laid 
before the president of tiie republic this communication, so that he should 
be pleased to decide on what was convenient in a matter apparently so 
grave, his Excellency, after a mature and lengthened consideration, has 
signified his desire that I should reply to Senor Pakenham, as I have the 
honour now to do, that the government of Mexico has had no motives 
for a change of opinion in appreciating the question of Texas, when it 
replied to, on this same affair, the note of Senor Pakenham, and gave 
instructions for the note to the effect, which was addressed to him by the 
Minister on the 11th of December, 1639. Notwithstanding this con- 
viction, his Excellency the president esteems as it merits the friendly 
solicitude of the British guverninent to bring to a peaceful termination 
this question, and deeply regrets not to be able to comply with his ardent 
desires to accomplish it; but his Excellency the president has found it 
impossible to deviate from the principles of honour and justice which 
forbid him from consenting to the dismemberment of the republic, and 
sanction the act of most notorious ingratitude with which it was possible 
to correspond to a magnanimous and generous nation, by the usurpation 
of those rich and fertile lands where it bestowed all its hospitality towards 
those who came to beg it like mendicants. Besides, Senor Pakenham is 
nol ignorant that, since the department of Teatus rose in insurrection, the 
insurgents hure introduced and continue introducing innumerable sluves, 
whose traffic horrorises humanity, and for which cuuse alone, even were 
there no others, the Mexican republic and ils government cun never lend 
itself to an act EQUIVALENT TO THE SANCTION AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
OP SLAvEry. The undersigned has the honour, &c.“ And 1 have the 
honour to hand you a copy for your government and convenient occasions. 
God and liberty. Mexico, June 8th, of 1811. 
| f „ SEBASTIAN CAMACHO. 

To his Excellency the Minister of War.“ 

Besides this despatch, our correspondent advises, as a well-known fact 
in Tampico, that General Don Mariano Arista, commander-in-chief of 
the army of the north destined for the invasion of Texas, had received a 
strong letter of remonstrance and reproof on the 13th of August, for 
having received and entertained the Texan envoys provisionally, as it 
might lead to unfounded expectations that the acknowledgment of Texan 
independence was at least in debate anda possible event, whilst at the 
same time it afforded the Texan agents facilities for acquiring information 
as to the strength and positions of the army, and of the more assailable 
points of the frontier, as well as for entering into communication with 
such disaffected parties as ina newly-constituted state like Mexico are 
always to be found. The words of this despatch, not over agreeable to 
General Arista, as quoted are—Prescindiende de las noticias que el 
enemigo debe adquirir por medio de tules agentes acerca de lus fuerzas conque 
V. S. cuenta para hacer la guerra, de lus recursos que estan ú su disposicion, 
de lus diversas posiciones que guardan sus tropas, de las dislancias å que se 
hallan situadas, y de la disposicion de los habitunies de esu frontera en que 
por desgracia no faltan algunos desnaturalizados Mexicanos, &c.: the 
president in view of such grave objections could not approve General 
Arista's reception of the Texan agents, &c., as before said. 

The important documents and inſortnat ion of the most authentic nature 
now first communicated to the public, establish the fact of the absolute 
refusal of Mexico to entertain the question of Texan independence, and 
of the resolution of the government to attempt the reduction of Texas to 
It will not fail to be observed how strong and peculiar is 
the objection emphatically placed in the foreground, to recognise the new 
republic. That ground is the existence of sluvery tolerated by Texan laws 
and the atrocious traffic in slaves openly connived at by the ruling autho- 
rities. Now the abolition of slavery and the prohibition of the slave-trade 
are among the most stringent and imperative articles of the Mexican 
constitution, carried out too in practice with the most scrupulous and 
uncompromising as honourable fidelity. One of the greatest, although 
for political reasons unmentionable, grievances of the Texan colonists, 
was the rigour with which the Mexican government enforced the laws 
against slavery, and sought to extinguish the nefarious traſſie and impor- 
tation of slaves into Texas from and between the bordering states of the 
American Union. By the recognition of Texas, therefore, the sincerity of 
Lord Palmerston’s apparent hostility to the slave-trade was very much ques- 
tioned in Mexico, and it must be confessed that the act is certainly justi- 
ficatory of the suspicion to a great extent. It remains to be seen what 
Mr. Kennedy, the special champion of Texas in this country, may have 
to urge further in vindication of his favourite republic. The reasoning 
by which, in his ably written work on Texas, he has attempted to exte- 
nuate the abomination of the toleration and the existence of slavery there, 
is by no means such as can be accepted as conclusive in a christian 
country, and above all in a country which, like this, has made such prodi- 

ious and unparalleled sacrifices in money, and more than money’s worth, 

or the extinction or erasure of this accursed plague-spot from the fair 
face of modern civilisation, Eminently faithful to her principles and 
obligations, Mexico, it will be seen, is resolved honourably to persevere 
to the end in wiping out the disgrace of slavery in her dominions at what- 
ever cost, and a ruinous cost it must be for a country just emerging from 
a long continuance of internal dissensions and civil war. 


To this account we add the following letter from a Spanish 
merchant in Tepic, given in the Morning Chronicle. 


Tepic, 19th July, 1841. 

cc Trade along these coasts is very much depressed on Wer of the 
abundance of goods, and the scandalous contrabands which are perpe- 
trated. In a political sense we are in a bad position, but the aurora of a 
better day sh aha upon us, because the idea has become general that 
our system of finance requires a total reform, carried to the extent of 
extinguishing all motive for and profit in clandestine introduction of 
goods, and that the constitution itself requires to be revised, with the 
view of reconciling the centralist and fedral pariy, of satisfying the alte- 
rations required by the dissentients of Yucaten and Taboo, and of estab- 
li a popular, united, and strong government. 

“ y thing wanting to carry into effect this reform is, that some 
one of our military chiefs of reputation should proclaim himself the leader 
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the movement, which, from the prepared state of the popular mind, | continue all along our frontier, leaving us no other alternative but either 
sould spread over the whole pane with all the rapidity fof the ‘ three | to repel them, or allow ourselves to be exterminated by slow degrees. 
guarantees’ of Iturbide. Supposing the reforms once verified by the una- With a population of the class that occupies Texas, the observance of 
nimous voice of the Mexicans, the new government would be able to | pacts and treaties 18 impossible, as you know to your cost by what hap- 
execute the fixed and determined will of the nation to reduce the rebel- | pened to yourselves in Canada. There is not a Mexican who does not 
lious colonists of Texas, and to expel beyond the Sabine the pirates who | know this, nor one who would refuse to contribute to effect the reduction 
have there intruded from the United States. They do not fail to make | of Texas. You retommend us peace—but what a peace? With the 
upon us a silent war (guerra zorda’) along the whole frontier ; they pirates who have introduced themselves into our territory, calling them- 
endeavour to insurrectionize the states of New Mexico, Chihuahua, and selves Texans! Would you yourselves do as much were the question 
California; they foment disorders everywhere ; they interrupt our com- Canada? Be just, ye friends of Great Britain. 
merce, and occasion great expenses to the public treasury, to the great On this letter the writer of the City article in the Chronicle 
prejudice of remittances for the English dividends. remarks— 9 

e As much as we ourselves are English merchants, and English holders By the accounts vid the United States which we published on the 5th 
of Mexican bonds, interested in the pacification of Texas, because in time | instant, it appears that the writer of the above letter was so far correct in 
of peace our seven millions of souls should consume more than 60,000,000 | his views, that twenty-four days afterwards, namely, on the 12th of 
dollars of goods yearly, upon which value, supposing an ad valorem duty August, the popular movement commenced in Gaudalaxara, and that 
of 30 per cent. only, the treasury ought to receive cighteen millions of | General Paredes declared in its favour, at the head of the garrison. 
dollars yearly, which amount suffices to pay all branches of the public The character of all such movements depends mainly upon the character 
service, and, besides, the English dividends in full. But, without the | of the leader, and the objects aspired to. As to the first, we are informed 
reduction of Texas, nothing of this will be possible; for even though, at | that General Paredes y Arillaga is himself of good family, and married 
the instance of England, we should recognise Texas, our peace with her | into that of Cortez, one of the most respectable in the capital of Xalisco ; 
would never be more than nominal; new adventurers would pour in from | that he is a man of education and honour—a veteran well known to the 
the United States, and their robberies, rapines, and contrabands would | army and throughout the republic generally. 
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This pamphlet contains most indisputable evidence as to the extent to 
which most of the churches in America are involved in the guilt of sup- 
sad the slave-system, and is published with a view to make the 

ritish Christian public acquainted with the real state of the case, 

The SPEECH of the RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD 
BROUGHAM, on the liabilities of British subjects to the penalties of 
the law for holding and trafficking in slaves in foreign countries; and 
on SLAVERY IN BRIVISH INDIA. With illustrative Notes. 
Second Thousand. Price Five Shillings per hundred. 

The SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of the BRITISII and 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. Price One Shilling aud 
Sixpence to Non-subscribers. 

Noriers.— A Ri port not to be flung aside as waste paper, it is un 
elaborate tractate on the subject of Slavery and the Slave-trade.” t 
will interest, instruct, arouse, and bumble the friends of freedom and of 
men.” lt records cheering facts illustrative of the value of the Anu- 
Slavery Convention.” “ We trust our friends will promote the widest 
Possible diffusion of this document.” 

London: Thomas Ward and Co., and Hamilton, Adams and Co., 
Paternoster Row ; British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New 
Broad Street ; and all other Booksellers. 
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THE REIGN OF TERROR IN CINCINNATI. 


From a number of the Philanthropist, which continues to be pub- 
lished by its spirited conductor, we take the following review of 


ogg į the late outrages in this city :— 


Kentucky nud the South had denounced Cincinnati as rauk with aboli- 
tionism, and the decision of Judge Lane as a violation of their rights. 
They bad demanded trom Cincinzatt aguin and agam, through the press 
and pubiic meetings, a demonstration en her part that she was sound on 
the subject of slavery, aud opposed to her own courts, They bad de- 
manded this on pain of withdrawing their trade and travel. Their demand 


shad been enforced by the Cincinnati Enquirer, the democratic paper, which 


has again and again called upon the cuzens of Cincinnati to put down the 
abohtionists. ‘hired of wating, citizeus of Kentucky, in concert with 
traders on the river und some of our own citizens, bad concerted a mob, 
which was precipitated by the street brawis spoken of in the papers ; and 
how strangers were in our midst, between violence. In craven submis- 
sion, Cincianuti surrenders at discretion —a conquered province of the 
slave-Lulder. A public meeting, assuming to represent its real sentiments, 
adopts resolutions conceding all to the nieb; agreemg to reinforce laws 
which in fact are but l uch law by authority of the geveral assembly — 
assuring “ our southern brethren that this is no idle move, but wil be 
carried out in good faith’ - holding up abolitionists to public abhorrence, 
which then could mean notlung else but mob abhorrence—and proscribing 
“every man who lends them assistance,” hey go tarther. ‘They resolve 
to disarm the blacks, This ot itself is enough to fix the brand Mob on 
this“ Ciuzens’ Meeting.” ‘The negros had detended themselves success- 
fully. Ube mob had no hope ot vengeance, while they were permitted 
to retailu their arms, Ihe meeting resolves to disarm them; the very lust 
resort of tyranny—an Uncoustituccnal, a most anominable resolution. 

The sluve-holder has triumphed. All he required is granted. Tbe 
evening of that day consummates bis tiumph, ‘The © move,“ sure 
enough, is nu * idle ” one, but i3 carried out in good faith” towards 
“ our southern brethren.“ lwo presses are thrown into the river; pro- 
perty to the amount of thousands of dollars is dist oyed; and, as if to 


‘mabe the infamy of the city beyond all parallel, utter having disarmed the 


blacks, marched the men to gaol, and pledged the faith of the city to pro- 
tect their wives, and chidren, and property, the mob is suffered to demo- 
hsh their houses, break open their trunks and bureaus, and violate their 
women! Hell itself must tremble at such aa atrocity ; and, if this city does 
not humble itself in dust and ashes, heaven's curse will yet sink it lower 
than Sodom. 

A few items more. We have it from good authority, that the mob on 
Saturday digit would have taken place, wietber the previous outrages had 
been perpetrated or not—that st had been for some dime conceried by citi- 
zens of Nentucky, in Connexion wub persons on this side of the river—and 
thatthe object was to put down the Philanthropist and abolitionism. I his is 
corroborated by the deep interest Giken in the sitar by citizeus across the 
niver—by their raising a bonfire and scout of triumph in Covington, 
when the wora was accomplished - by their carrying fragments of the 
presses to the same place, and openly rejoicing over them us tropbies— 
aud by the well known fact that Rentuchiaus were busy in beadimg or 
mnciting the mob, On Sunday morning, M, I'. Glasguw, a respectable 
mechanic of this place, was about to cross the river at Walnutstreet 
ferry, when the Ben Frauklin, appearing to have come from the other side 
of the river, hauled in shore, ana landed twenty-five armed men, some 
doubly armed. - Pwo or three were lett ou the boat, which immediately put 
off, While in the act, the inen on sbure ened ou to those about d, to be sure 
und be back by evemng, with uddiional torce., ‘They swore they would, 
und then exclaimed to those on shore, und be sure you kill every d—d 
abolitionist.” Jou person who leaped from the beat, und was turmerly a 
Captuta of a steam-buut, they sud, 1 we chance to get in gaol, you will 
bail us out?” Oh, yes!” was the reply. 

Mr. Glasgow is walling to testify to these facts. Who were these men? 
—what was their purpose! Some may conjecture they were a portion of 
the Warsuw guards, sent from un obscure town in Kentucky to protect the 
Queen city ! 

We have been advised by many to suspend the publication of our paper, 
We cannot do it. It would be a sacrifice of free discussion we should 
blush to make. Many prudeni ones say that they cannot think of risking 
their lives to protect us In our naprudesce. lt it be imprudent to main- 
tmn our rights without flioching, may God help us always to be impru- 
dent! Aud eit it be generous to abandon us tor planting ourselves upon 
rights given by heaven, and guaranteed to us by the consutuuun ot the 
state, God save us from such penerusity ! No, intends, the Philanthropist 
must be published. I he war bus now become openly a wur ugulust tree 
discussion, and shall we give back? We are not smbituus to be u martyr 
% tu us is precious— but we me willing, beaven helping us, to sutter 
all things, rather iban (urn trator to a cause we huve so long advocated— 
a cause dentilicd with the highest interests of man -u cause which God 
approves, und will conduct to a glorivus issue, whatever the fate of its 
advocates. 

Dr. Baily (the editor of the Philanthropist) will have the 
sympathy and admiration of all the friends of humanity and 
human sights in this noble attitude of unflinching perseverance, 
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SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
London, 11th Month let, 1841. 


Sin, — In continuation of the questions and the replies thereto 
contained in my letter in the last number of your Reporter, I now 
beg permission to add the following :— 

Are the public authorities of Brazil implicated in the slare- 
trade ?—“ Many of the inferior, and some even of the superior, 
are directly engaged in it, or connive at it. There are, however, 
some honourable exceptions, viz., the two brothers Andrade— 
Hollande Cavaleanti—Leopoldi; the chief custom house inspector. 

“ Lhe justices of the peace take so much a head regularly, 
for allowing the ate Africans to land and pass: from 25s. 
to £3, 10s. each.” 

What number of vessels are employed in the slave-trade ?— 
“ About eighty to one hundred belong to Rio de Janeiro, but 
Varying according to circumstances.” 

1 should suppose, from all the inquiry I have made in other 
provinces, that the number of slavers in all these put together 
are about equal to those which sail from Rio. ‘Therefore I 
conclude that, from the whole line of the coast of that empire, 
not less than 200 slavers are actively engaged in the traffic in 
human beings. 

Under what flag do they sait? “ Chictly under the Portuguese, 
some few under Brazilian and United States colours, Oriental, 
Hamburghese, &c. All these, however, are engaged by Brazilian 
speculators.” 

l should explain that the speculators referred to are not all 
native Brazilians ; the greater portion is composed of Portuguese 
residents. There are also a very few Americans; and I 
um persuaded that Englishmen, who are rather more covert in 
these proceedings, may be discovered so engaged. It is well 
known that one English house applied for the remission of the 
export duty on goods shipped to Africa, and that the vessel which 
eles consizned to them for this purpuse was afterwards taken as a 
slaver. 

How are the slaves disposed of after landing? “They are 
generally taken to depots along the coast, until recruited after their 
voyage; if not sold at the depot, which often happens, they are 
marched openly in gangs into the interior. They are often put 
into panniers on mules, and taken off with banana leaves to con- 
ceal then. Sometimes in close carriages, when near Rio.“ 

To explain the above answer, J would say, that the slave-trader 

works openly, except he desire to cheat the public officers of their 
share of their booty. But near the capital there is always a fear 
of too many claims on their bribery fund ; hence a sort of precau- 
tionary method of moving the slaves is adopted in that vicinage. 
This covert line of procedure seems to be limited to the act of 
removal from place to place only, for I heard of two houses in the 
city of Rio de Janciro, wherein they were generally known to be 
on sale. I might have visited either of these, if I would have done 
so under pretence of being a purchaser. This, however desirable, 
I could not undertake, as it would be doing evil that good might 
come. 
In the capital city of the provinee of Pernambuco, I saw a few 
of the new negros which were there for sale, as some of them 
occasionally walked out into the balcony of the upper story of a 
house in which they were kept. My attention was directed to 
them by several persons as a matter of general notoriety. 

On my journey to the gold mines, I saw several new slaves 
openly carried through the country. I asked the man in charge 
it they were for sale, he said no; that he had purchased them in 
Rio de Janeiro, and was conveying them to the estate of his 
employer, 

t also heard, whilst in the province of Minas Geracs, that about 
fifty new negros were purchased by the St. Joao del Rey English 
gold mine, and, although some of them were known to be 
recently landed (meia caras), they were marched through two of 
the provinces about eighteen months previous to my visit. The 
Viscount Barbacena, member of the London Peace Society, also 
took about fifty new negros openly to his gold mine at Brocoto. 
All these, I understood from the medical attendant and others, 
underwent dreadful sufferings by acclimatization. 

The following anccdote of the mode of disposing ôf some slaves 
after landing was related at a dinner-party by one of the indi- 
viduals concerned, and was heard with the utmost indifference. 
My informant was present on the occasion. 

In the first month of 184], the slaves of a cargo who were 
landed on the beach not many miles distant from the harbour of 
Rio de Janeiro, resisted the attempt to enslave them. The sailors 
fired on them, and many were disabled. On subduing them it was 
discovered that some were so severely wounded as to be rendered 
unsaleable, and these they determined to hang upon the spot, as 
an example to the remainder, They executed their bloody 
purpose by lashing the feet of each of the sufferers to the stem of 
a tree, then, putting a rope round his neck, they passed it over one 
of the branches. This done, several sailors seized the end of the 
rope and hauled away: thus they stretched and strangled their 
victims, 

Do purchasers prefer the male or female slaves 2— The males. 
These are imported in much larger numbers than females. Some- 
times 80 to 100 men, and but 3 or 4 women on an estate.” 

Hus the importation of children inereased? “ It has never 
existed as a system. Boys of fifteen or sixtcen are those most in 


demand. Latterly children have been preferred 
easily stowed, fed, and, after arrival, trained.“ 


blue baize, fire-arms, farinha, spirits, knives, daggers, 
shot ; all of bad quality, and made for the African trade. 


ciated in the extreme. 
eased to an awful extent ; suffering from ophthalmia and small 
poss numbers suffering from nostalgia, in other words, dying 


1841, the market price in Rio de Janeiro of a fine youn 


negro at arrived is 00 milreis cash, or 800 milreis if credit 
be required.” 


as being mors 


What articles are used in the slave-trade ?—“Cotton goods, 
powder, 
I find that the above are technically called coast goods.” 


Lately silk umbrellas and silk stockings have been shipped. 
In the manifest of the cargo of the slaver Andorinha, as per 


custom-house reports now in my possession, I traced “ an image 
of the holy Christ! also, 
Christ 2” 


“ a case of images of Jesus 
She sailed for Angola 6th month 2nd, 1840. 

In the manifest of the slaver Felix Animoso, which [ also have 
in my possession, I find “ three bottles of holy water!” This 


vessel sailed fur Benguella 8th month 1st, 1840. 


These articles were, no doubt, intended for their brokers on 


the coast. 


What is the general condition of slaves when landed —“ Ema- 
Often nothing but skin and bone. Dis- 


roken hearted from separation from kindred and country.“ 
What is the mortality in seasoning new slaves ?—“ Very great 


in some instances, but impossible to calculate with great accuracy, 
as it depends on the state in which the Africans arrive from the 
coast, which varies exceedingly.” l 


What is the average life of these slaves ?— On hardly worked 


estatcs, three or four years.” 


Do Creole sluves increase or decrease ?“ On the whole they 


certainly decrease. I believe that new negros are so readily 
procured, that it is by many considered cheaper and more advan- 
tageous to work their slaves out ; that is, to get the utmost they 
can out of them, giving them the bare necessaries of life, rather 
than take good care of them, and work them moderately, so that 


they should live long, become aged and useless, and thus be a 


burden to their owners.“ 


What ure the proportions of sexes imported?“ Two-thirds 


miles, often more.“ 


What is the average age of the newly imported negro ?—* Under 


thirty. The chief demand is for boys about fifteen, sixteen, and 
young girls.” 


What is the market price of slaves in Africa ?—“ Thirty to 


forty milreis, (43. 158. to £7. 10s.), latterly much less, while 8 
proportionately higher price is given for them here.“ 


What is the market price in Brazil ?—“ At the present a 
male 


What is the profit of the trale? “ At least 300 per cent, when 


all expenses are paid. Vet much variety in this respect, from 
risks, losses, and bribes.” . 


Is the demand greuter than the supply ?—" Yes, sear tage 


so. Were 10,000 brought in monthly to this province (Rio de 
Janeiro), they would all be bought. 
be slightly increased, and the mortality greater.” 


Yet the population would 


How do the slave-traders procure their ships’ papers ?—“ There 


is no particular course for obtaining such papers pursued. Up to 
the middle of 1839, they used to be furnished on the payment of 
certain fixed sums by the Portuguese consul-general.” 


The consul-general above alluded to is mentioned by name in a 


pamphlet written by the ex-Portuguese minister, Joaquim Cesar 
de Feganiere e Morao, who, in writing to his government,{says, 
in case her Majesty's government think proper to insist on Jono 
Baptista Morecra’s re-instalment into office 
the same time, relieve me from the charge which I have the 
honour to occupy.”—p. 16. 


beg they will at 


In the same pamphlet he says, “ the straightforward fulfilment 


of my duty drew upon me the rage and persecution of a colossal 
party, who had covered, and still desired to cover, with our flag 
their illicit and criminal „ 


1. 
The slave-traders were not able to obtain Portuguese papers 


during the short period of time in which this noble minded man 
remained in office, and were obliged to resort to all kinds of 


schemes and contrivances: sometimes even to sail without any in 
proper form. Hence, during Feganiere's stay, they seldom entered 


tlie ports in Brazil after landing their cargoes, as had been 


their general practice ; but remained in some obscure anchorage 
where small coasters brought them their a Vea and necessaries 
for another voyage to the coast of Africa. hen circumstances 
compelled them to enter the port of Rio de Janeiro, they found 
means, by bribery, to induce the custom-housc officers to shut 
their eyes to the indications of the illegality of their voyage. 

Thus it is clear that the integrity of this Portuguese minister 
merely embarrassed, without diminishing the trade. He was 
removed at his own request, about twelve months ego. 

What are the'wages of the captains and sailors navigate the 
slave-ships ?—This Í ascertained from different individuals. The 
captain receives two to three hundred milreis per month, with a 
percentage on profits, The sailors aro hired for as much as fifty 
milreis each per month, and a ratio of the venture, which may be 
three slaves each per voyage. Thus each sailor, if there be no 
losses on the voyage, might realise in six months three hundred 
milreis wages and fifteen hundred milreis in slaves, or two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds sterling per trip, two of which might be 
easily performed in one year. I remain, yours very truly, 

Gzonae PILKINGTON. 


NovemMseER 3, 1841.] 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
FROM AN EYE-WITNESS, 


A roune man named Francisco de los Santos, who made a voyage 
malgré lui in the notorioys slaver Aguila (an account of the loss 
of which vessel was piven in the Reporter of August 11th), 
lately presented himself nt the office of the Society, and gave the 
following account of his involuntary connexion with the nefarious 

rations of the slave-trader, and of the incidents of the voyage. 
‘As he brought with him an introduction from an esteemed: corre- 
spondent at Havana, and various othcr testimonials, his narrative 
may be fully relied on. | 

on Fernando Carrera, captain of the brig Diligente, alias 
Aguila, engaged Francisco de los Santos as a seaman of that 
vessel (under Portuguese colours), ostensibly bound to Monte 
Video. With this object they left the Havana; but, when on 
the high sea, Francisco discovered with great concern that the 
brig was bound to the coast of Africa, for the purpose of embark- 
ing a cargo of slaves for the island of Cuba, upon which he 
i toma to Don Fernando of the deceit which had been prac- 
tised upon him, telling him that, if he had known the real object 
of the voyage, he would not have embarked. This produced no 
effect ; but, after they had been forty days from port, the said 
Santos was attacked one night, about eight o’clock, by four sea- 
men armed with knives; de defended himself desperately, and 
escaped with his life, but not without receiving some wounds, when 
they were interrupted by the voice of the boatswain. This last, 
by the order of Carrera, conducted Santos to the poop, and, with- 
out attempting to discover the origin of the affair, or who were 
the delinquents, and without even questioning Santos on the sub- 
ject, caused him to be 5 beaten, and afterwards obliged him 
to go on the main-topsail-yard, where he remained till eight o clock 
the following morning, wlien he was permitted to descend, but 
only to suffer more atrocities. Carrera, armed with a cutlass, 
wished him to fight with him, since he had made such complaints 
of the deception ; and, seeing that he absolutely refused to do this, 
he ordered him to be tied to a gun, and beat him himself until he 
was exhausted ; the boatswain then continued to punish him by 
order of Carrera, and lastly a seaman, until he was almost dead: 
when, in order to save his life, he promised to keep the secret, to 
conform himself to all that was required of him, and to make an 
attack or rob if necessary to obtain or defend the cargo. 

On their arrival on the coast of Africa, seventecn days elapsed 
before they could effect the embarkation of the negros, in conse- 
quence of the vigilance of the British cruisers, by two or three of 
which they were chased, but escaped by superior sailing. A vessel 
of war was lying at anchor at Oonis (or Ooniah, probably, as he 
described it as near Papoe), five leagues from wich anchorage and 
almost in sight of this cruiser, they embarked their living cargo, 
consisting of 480 persons: they anchored one night between seven 
and eight, and by two o’clock on the following afternoon they were 
again under sail for Cuba, Afler the embarkation they encoun- 
tered no hinderance from our vessels of war. Of tlie 480 negros 
embarked, between 100 and 110 were women, about 125 children, 
and the remainder men, chiefly youths. The adults of both sexes 
as well as the children were entirely naked ; the former were con- 
fined below in separate holds, but the children were kept on deck 
throughout the voyage. ‘Ihe men were brought up in small 
parties once a week to be bathed, and immediately returned to 
their den of death ; the women were allowed moro liberty, and 
bathed more frequently. All these poor people presented an air 
of the utmost dejection on leaving the coast of Africa; many of the 
adults both men and women wept bitterly ; and several of the men 
during the voyage obstinately refused their food, when the hor- 
rible practice was resorted to of forcing their mouths open and 
thrusting the food into them, in doing which he states that several 
of their teeth were broken ; notwithstanding, however, the use of 
these violent means, many of the men determinedly chose rather 
to die than continue in the endurance of such aggravated sufferings. 
He states that the sailors were constantly in the habit of ill-using 
the slaves ; from mere caprice, or because their wishes were not 
Immediately attended to when feeding or moving them, kicking 
and striking them in a brutal manner, and using the whip fre- 

uently, Twenty-six out of this wretched cargo fell victims to 

e accumulated hardships and privations of the middle passage, 
chiefly from dysentery and nostalgia; and on their arrival at 

on the coast of Cuba, the vessel was wrecked, and thirty- 
three of the men, ae confined in the hold, found a release froin 
8 a protracted life of unrequited toil and misery, in a watery 

Vv e 

The remainder of the slaves were seized by the authorities at 
Cabanas, and the captain-general offered to d them over for 
the adjudication of the Mixed Commission Court, according to the 
regulations of the treaty ; but the English commissary judge, Mr. 
Kennedy, most unaccountably refused to admit this offer, declar- 
ing that the Mixed Court had no power whatever over them, in 
consequence of their having been seized on shore by the authorities 
of the island. The consequence of this extraordinary decision 
was, that the captain-general emancipated them in his own way ; 
viz. he sold them to owners of sugar estates for a term of five 
Aaah for nine ounces * of gold for a male, and seven ounces for a 

e.—Vide Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. XLIII. pp. 170, 171. 

Santos, having arrived at Havana, presented various me- 
An ounce of gold, or doubloon more uently called in this country, 
is worth from £3 4s. to £3 Bs. meer * 
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morials to tlie captain-gencral, praying for the redress of the 
wrongs which had been inflicted on him by Don Fernando Carrera, 
but without effect; at length, however, the captain-general placed 
the matter in. the hands of the third assessor-general, Senor 
Villaverde, but in the meantime Carrera had fitted out another 
vessel, the Invincible, and, though twice cited to appear to answer 
the charge of Santos, contrived to evade it, and sailed away, 
once more to make merchandise of human flesh. Santos further 
rocured an attested copy of his memorial, which was presented to 

nor Oidon Decano, Ine president of the Real Audiencia, but 
which was fated to receive no more attention than the previous 
ones; and ultimately, in answer to his repested solicitations, he 
was informed that both original and copy had been lost. Thus 
the authorities in Havana, by thcir utter disregard of his com- 
plaints, sanctioned the atrocities of Don Fernando Carrera, and 
thereby gave a premium to the slave-traders to commit new 
crimes. 

In confirmation of the letter from Cuba which appeared in our 
last Reporter, he states that the numerous vessels which have lately 
left Ilavana for the coast of Africa have been well manned and 
well armed; the Jnrincible, commanded by Carrera, had five guns 
and fifty men. The late repulse of the boats of one of our cruisers 
by the Irene, a notorious slaver, had emboldened these hardened 
men to attempt the violent defence of their cargoes, Francisco 
states that he heard from the crew of the Irene, which returned 
to the Havana after this affair without effecting an embarkation 
of slaves, that they sank three of the cruiser's boats with fort 
men in them; but we may kops that those desperadocs had much 
exaggerated their dreadful exploit. 


THE MOVEMENT IN CUBA. 
[To the Editor of the Times. | 


Sin, — The letter from the Havana which appeared in your 
paper of yesterday is extreinely important, as indicating the state 
of public fecling there, in consequence of the bold and very 
Pope course which Her Majesty’s late government—and they 
will be ably seconded by those who have succeeded them in 
power—felt it their duty to pursue to put down the slave-trade, 
which has so long desolated Africa, and afflicted and disgraced 
mankind. The Cuban traders in “the persons of men,” and 
those who have sustained them in their gulley traffic the Cuban 
slave-holders, are quaking with fear, because they well know that 
the blow which has now been struck by Great Britain, if it be 
vigorously followed up—and who can doubt it !— by the present 
government, will break up the system of slavery as well as 
destroy the slave-trade, and thus accomplish an object dear to 
humanity and religion, lay the foundation broad and deep of 
freedom and civilization throughout the whole of the Amcrican 
continent, and put joy and gladness into millions of hearts now 
pining in abject wretchedness in the mines, or lashed to their daily 
toil on the plantations of North and South America. 

Your 5 predicts a gloomy issue to the present 
movement of Great Britain for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
“ Cuba,” he says, “ if it be persisted in, and especially if the effort 
be seconded by the government at Madrid, will declare herself 
independent of the mother-country, and throw herself into the 
arms of the United States.” She cannot, she dare not, do this. 
Three things will prevent it. First, she will arm the mother- 
country against her ; Spain will not easily part with so splendid 
an appendage to her dominions in the western world. Secondly, 
she will excite a servile war among her slave population, and with 
them will be associated the free people of colour generally, who 
will combat for equal rights. Nothing is dreaded so much as the 
rising of this oppressed class in Cuba. It is well known that the 
whites consider them their natural enemies, and admit, in their 
recent memorials to the regency of Spain, that they have just 
cause to fear their long smothered but just resentment. And, 
thirdly, the power of Great Britain would be exerted to prevent 
Cuba from ever forming a part of the great North American 
republic. Independently of the claims which this country has on 
Cuha, should it ever change hands, it has too much, politically 
and commercially speaking, at stake in the Gulf of Mexico, to 
allow its annexation to the territories of her great maritime rival. 
So wild and visionary a scheme as that set forth in your cor- 
respondent’s letter can only be realized in the heated imaginations 
of the American slave-holders in Cuba, who have been strengthen- 
ing their interests and their numbers, and increasing their wealth 
in that island, for years past, as is well known, for the express 
purpose of bringing about what they fondly but foolishly ope 
will be the case—the separation of Cuba from Spain, and its 
incorporation as an integral part of the states of North America. 
There is more chance, however, of its becoming an independent 
republic or sovercignty, or of its being annexed to Great Britain, 
than this. ‘ 

Your correspondent, however, conccives the scheme now pro- 

d by the government for the suppression of the slave-trade 
is absurd, on the ground that it is impossible to identify the 
negros that have heen illicitly imported into Cuba since the year 
1821, and who are, to all intents and purposes, both by the laws 
of Spain and under the treaties of that country with Great 
Britain, manifestly entitled to their freedom ; and because the 
5 of the island will never admit its cognizance of the 
act of their importation. The latter is not necessary. Succes- 
sive captains-general may have made splendid fortunes by their 
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guilty connivance in this inhuman traffic ;* they will not 
compromise themselves by admitting the fact. But the govern- 
ments of Spain and Great Britain, between whom the case rests, 
have too much evidence to require the assistance of these tainted 
and dishonourcd men, to aid them in carrying the great 
measure at present under consideration into complete effect. 
And with respect to the difficulty of identification, it is wonderful 
that any resident in the Havana, not interested in the slave- 
trade, or at least not a slave-holder, should have raised it. 
Nothing can be more casy than to distinguish the imported African 


bs ale * T i ° “> ly 1 3 A 
from the Creole negro—the “ boza)” from the “ladino.” Ap- and has alike the sanction of reason and religion on its side. 


pearance, language, country, marks, are never-failing criteria, 
and, where doubts may exist, let but the onus of proof be 
thrown on the assumed proprietor, and the thing will be done. 
All that is required to the complete success of the just and humane 
project of the government is the bond fide concurrence of Spain 
in the measure: and that is demanded, not less by the faith of 
trenties, than by a regard to national honour, and the vast ohliga- 
tions she owes to this country. 

But not only have the traters in human flesh and the op- 

ressors of their species in Cuba taken alarm; their confederates 
in crime in the United States are heginning to quake also. In 
a recent letter from Key West, Florida, is the following re- 
ference to this important matter: “According to our advices 
it appears that an order reached Havana last August from 
Madrid, for the governor to collect the opinions of the several 
planters relative to the emancipation of all slaves imported into 
the island sinee the year 1829, and send the same to Madrid, 
This order was sent in cansequence of a call from the British 
government npon that of Spain, for the fulfilment? of the treaty 
made between those nations in that year for the suppression of 
the slave-trade. Since its ratification.the trafe has been more 
or less carried on, and winked at by both governments. Now 
Great Britain, full of its philanthropy, calls for the emancipation 
of the slaves which have been permitted to land in Cuba for the 
last twenty-one years. 

“It is a fact known to all statists, that the average loss of 
slaves by death has been at least ten per cent. per annum; 
and therefore, if all imported since 1820 are emancipated, there 
will scarcely be a slave left on the island, All will he as free, and 
as fat, and as impudent, and as lazy, as those throughout the 
British West Indies. 

“All who have anv knowledge of Cuba and Spain, and the 
intention of the British, cannot but foresee the result of this 
measure, if it should be carried out. It may be pure phi- 
Janthropy on the part of the latter, hut we doubt it verv 
much; and in the movement it is easily to be seen that 
England aims at the heart of our southern states, and is de— 
termined to possess herself of Cuba. Time, however, showeth 
all things.” 

In this communication it will he seen that your correspondent's 
remark on the difficulty of identification is completely done 
away by the statement of an important fact—namcly, that legally 
speaking, there are no slaves in Cuba, the old slave population 
having been destroyed by the horrible severities of the system 
under which they were placed, 

It is of no small importance to remember, that the principle 
ahout to be applied to the Spanish colonies is equally appli- 
enable to Brazil. Every negro introduced into that empire 
since its treaty with this country for the suppression of the 
slave-trade is free, and our government has acquired the right 
under the treaty to demand his freedom. As far back as the vear 
1837, the slave-holders of Brazil, feeling that they were holding 
multitudes of slaves unlawfully obtained, through one of their 
party, the Marquis de Barbacena, introduced a bill for the 
purpose of legalising their assumed rights over these persons. 
The project was then defeated, on the ground that to pass 
such a law would be contrary to the faith of treaties with 
this country. The scheme, however, has again and again been 
furecd on the attention of the Brazilian legislature; but 
last year the British representative at Rio, My. Ouseley, 
entered a solemn and enerectie protest against its adoption, 
in the name of the British government, and it is Papen 
with success, 

Great Britain is now in a position to secure the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade in Brazi) and the Spanish colo- 
nies. She is the guardian of the rights and liberties of the 
oppressed in these countries, and it is satisfactory to know 
that, in every step she may take to secure these great objects, 
she will not only be upheld by the law of nations, but 
will act in strict accordance with the laws of these countries 
themselves, They have declared the slave-trade to be felonious 
or piratical; they have decreed the freedom of all slaves 
illicitly introduced into their respective territories ; and have 
given to Great Britain, under treaty, the right to demand 
the fulfilinent of these laws to the very letter. It is also 
at isfaetory to know, that this country, in the noble exertions 
she is making to uproot and destroy the abominations of 
plavery and the slave trade, has the sympathies and will 
have the assistance, of the most e and honourable 
inen, both of Brazil and Cuba, who are as much opposed to 


* General Tacon, a former caytain-zeneral, was charged openly at 


Madrid with having realized 700,00.) dollars whilst in Cuba, by fees on 
imported slaves ; and a further sum of from 200,000 to 300,000 dollars by 
tule of Africane liberated by the mixed commission courts. 
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these atrocious evils as the philanthropists of this country them- 
selves, and who wait with intense anxicty the moment when 
the “rod of the oppressor shall be broken,” and the spirit 
of liberty be unbound. 

To you, Sir, as one of the most able, and eloquent, and in- 
fluential leaders of the public mind of this and other lands, your 
countrymen look to urge forward and sustain this grand move- 
ment of the government. Happily, it is free from the taint 
of party; it is linked with the noblest instincts, the most 
generous sensibilities, and the loftiest principles of our ee 
t is 
politic also, but J will not appen to what may be deemed selfish 
in its advocacy ; and, in the hope that the Times may place itself 
at the head of the press in this godlike work, I have the honour 
to be, Sir, yours respectfully, l 

PHILANTHROPOS. 


— mem s — — — — — 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Subscriptions ard Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Otce, 27. New Broad Street, London. 
Communications for the Editor of the Anti- Statery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


ACCOUNTS OF THE CENTRAL EMANCIPATION 


COM MI TT EH. 
We are requested to make the following correctiots, viz. :— 
Dennis k.k. 8 41101 128. Od. 
instead of £1111. 125. od, 
Expended for Books, & . . . LUGE 13s. 5d. 


instead of 1114. 135 od. 

In the List of Subscriptions, instead of Sturge, Joseph, per £1, 
read, ` 

Sturge, Joseph, profit on first edition of the West Indies in 1857, 


£ol. 
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Weare gratified in inserting the following acknowledgment of 
the important service recently rendered to the anti-slavery cause 
by Lord Brougham. f 

At a mecting of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, held on Friday, October 29th, 1841, at 27 
New Broad Strect, 

Josepn SturGcr, Esq. in the Cliair;. 
It was resolved unanimously 
„That the thanks of this committee be respectfully tendered 

to the right honorable Lord Brougham, for his able speech de- 
livered in the House of Lords on the Sth ult., un the habilities of 
British subjects to the penalties of the law for holding and 
traflicking in slaves in foreign countrics, on the abolition of slavery 
in British India,’ Xe. 


Wu have the pleasure of informing our readers that our friends, 
Messrs. Alexander and Scoble, are on the continent on anti- 
slavery business. They have visited Rotterdam, where a meeting 
of influential gentlemen from different parts of Holland assem- 
bled on the 29th October, for the purpose of forming an Anti- 
slavery Society for the Netherlands, Another meeting is shortly 
to be held at the Hague; and we hope the foundation will thus 
be laid for an effective advance towards the abolition of slavery in 
the Dutch colonics. 


Tur Ilibernian Anti-slavery Society held its annual meeting in 
the Music Hall, Dublin, on the 1th ult. Dr. Madden was called 
to the chair; and (the subject having been alluded to by Mr. 
Haughton) made, in his opening address, the fullowing statement 
respecting his late mission to the coast of Africa. Me had not 
intended, he said, to say anything on the subject of his visit to the 
coast of Africa, but, as Mr. Haughton had mentioned the fact, he 
would state, for their information, some few particulars relative to 
the visit he made to that country ; at the same time he would 
not go into details, more particularly as the subject was now before 
government. He was sent to the coast of Africa by the govern- 
went. In reaching that country, he discovered that the infam 

of the traffic in slaves was mainly attributable to the Spaniards 
and Portuguese: yet it was a fact, and he mentioned it with 
regret, that the profits derivable from this specics of trade went 
into the pockets of English merchants, (Hear, hear.) It was a 
lainentable fact that this was so, for the whole profits went into 
three or four English houses (hear, hear), and without the assist- 
ance of these houses it would be impossible for the trade to be 
carried on. (rar) In 1834 an act was passed abolishing 
slavery in all English settlements, with the exception of Ceylon, 
the East Indies, and St. Helena ; these places were exempt from 
the provisions of the act. However, he still found that the trade 
existed on the coast of Africa, and the Gambia settlement. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought it right to say this, that the public should 
know those matters, and that it was not altogether to the 
Spaniards and Portuguese the infamy attached, but more to the 
three or four British houses which he had mentioned. (Checrs.) 
He knew of only one way to deal with those parties ; and, as they 
did not come within the arm of the law, it was right to drag them 
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before the tribunal of public Spion, and hold them up to the 
scorn and indignation of the public generally. (Cheers. ) | 

The meeting was addressed -by several gentlemen—at great 
length, and in a very interesting speech, by Mr. C. L. Remond— 
and it closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, not 
only for his conduct in the chair, but for his unwearied exertions 
in the cause of human freedom.” 


We are enabled to give the following extract of a letter from an 
American abolitionist to Mr. Sturge, dated 9th month 27th, 
1841 :— 

“The ex-governor, Everett, is confirmed by the senate as 
minister to England. I hope you will put his abolition to the 
trial in some way. 

“Do keep an eye on Cuba. It is all-important. Our slave- 
owners tremble at the very mention of emancipation there. 

Our abolitionists are nore consistent this year in yeas than 
they have been heretofore. In Vermont they gave 3000 liberty 
votes at the election just past, and prevented a choice of either of 
the two pro-slavery candidates. There is much less of bitterness 
and contention among abolitionists now than there has been for 
the last three years, Our anti-slavery campaign will open when 
‘Congress mects on the first of twelfth month. What will be 
‘done or said it is now impossible to conjecture ; but it is believed 
on all sides, that abolition is then and there to be met openly for 
the first time.” 


WE are happy to see that the movement against the slave-trade 
in Cuba is attracting public attention. A correspondent of the 
Times at Havana has written an interesting letter on the subject, 
albeit not on our side; and he has been well replied to by a 
writer signing himself PurtaxtHropos. We have transferred the 
latter communication to our columns. Some interesting extracts 
from an American paper on the same subject will likewise be 
found elsewhere. 


We direct attention to the narrative of an eye-witness of the 
African slave-trade, and to the Ictter of Mr. Pilkington on slavery 
in Brazil. There issomething remarkably quiet in the way in 
which this latter gentleman beings out hie facts, but the real 
import of them is most appalling. 


HOLDING OF SLAVES BY BRITISH FUNCTIONARIES. 


Tux parliamentary papers just published, contain the following 
note from Lord Palmerston to Her Majesty’s commissioners at 
Havana. A similar note appears to have becn addressed to every 
‘quarter in which it might be applicable :— 

Viscount PaLmerston to Her Masesty’s COMMISSIONERS. 

Foreign Office, August 24th, 1840. 

GexTLEMen,—I herewith transmit to you a copy of a memorial 
from the General Anti-slavery Convention. I have to acquaint you, that 
Her Majesty's government concurs in the sentiments expressed in that 
memorial, and especially in the opinion, that it would be unfitting that 
any officer holding an appointment under the British crown, should either 
directly or indirectly, hold or be interested in slave property. I am, &c. 

To Her Majesty’s Commissioners. (Signed) Paxatersion. 
General Anti-Slavery Convention, called by the Committee of the British 

and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, held in London on the 12th of 

stints 1840, and continued by adjournments to the 23rd of the same 
mont 
To tHe Rigat HonovrasBie Viscount PALMERSTON, SECRETARY OP 
STATE ror FOREIGN ÅPPAIRS. 

The memorial of the undersigned, the chairman, on behalf of the 
General Anti-Slavery Convention, held in London, on the 20th of 
June, 1840. 

Respectfully sheweth, 

That this convention has learnt with feelings of surprise and regret, 
that British functionaries in the Brazils and Cuba, and other slave- 
holding countries, hold slaves—that they purchase them in the public 
slave-market and elsewhere - work them in mines and on sugar plantations 
—employ them as domestic slaves, and sell them, or dispose of them, as 
necessity or caprice may dictate, 

This convention, under a strong impression of the utter injustice of 
slavery in all its forms, and of the evil it inflicts upon its miserable victims 
and of the necessity of employing every means, moral, religious, an 
pacific, for its complete abolition, feels it to be no less than an imperative 
0 to submit to the principal secretary of state for foreign affairs, that 
—the British parliament having declared it just and expedient that all 
persons held in slavery in the colonies of Great Britain should be manu- 
mitted and set free, and that slavery should be utterly and for ever abo- 
lished and declared unlawful throughout the British possessions abroad” 
functionaries of the British government holding, hiring, buying, 
or selling slaves in foreign countries, is not only an open violation of these 
Just and equitable principles, but is an example which gives coun- 
tenance to the perpetuation of slavery, and to the continuance of the 
Candestine importation of slaves, and that it does materially contribute 
to prevent the extinction of slavery in those countries and throughout the 
world at large-—an object most dear to the members of this convention, 
and for the consummation of which they are especially assembled. 

This convention, therefore, earnestly solicits the early attention of 
Viscount Palmerston to the subject, and that he will be pleased to issue a 
declaration, that the holding or hiring of slaves, 5 or indirectly, is 
incompatible with the functions of any individual officially engaged in the 
service of the British government. 

On behalf of the convention. 

Signed) Tous CLAxXSOx, President. 

2 — — ; 
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SLAVERY IN TURKEY. 
From the Parliamentary Papers.) 


Viscount Patwenston To Viscourt Ponsoxsy. 
Foreign Office, August 22, 1840. 

My Lonp, -I herewith transmit to your Excellency a copy of a letter, 
whieh I have received from the president of the General Aati-slavery Con- 
vention, 

Her Majesty’s government concur entirely in the benevolent sentiments 
expressed in that letter; and I have to desire that your Excellency will 
endeavour to forward the objects pointed at in this letter, as far as any 
endeavours on your part may appear to be likely in any degree to mitigate 
the evils of slavery in the Turkish dominions, or to be effectual in dimi- 
nishing the extent to which the practice of making slaves is carried. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) PALMERSTON. 


General Anti-Slavery Convention, ealle i by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, held in London, on the 12th June, and con- 
tinued by adjournments to the 23rd of the same month. 

My Lono,—I have the honour to communicate an appeal to your lord- 
ship, unanimously agreed on at a meeting of the General Anti-slavery 
Convention held ut Freemasons’ Hall, on the 17th of the present month. 

Associates for the great object of abolishing slavery by means solely of 
a moral, religious, and pacific character, they bave not been inattentive to 
the course of events in tbe oriental world; and, while they breathe an 
earnest prayer tbat the crimes and calamities of war may be 5 by 
the friendly intervention of the powers of Europe, they would humbly and 
earnestly implore your lordship to use your high authority for connecting 
the overthrow of slavery with the consolidation of peace. 

In considering the situation filled by the Grand Seignior as the repre- 
sentative of the Calipbat, the Convention feel a strong conviction, that, if 
a declsration could be obtained from his imperial highness condemnatory 
of slavery in any or all of its forms, encouraging the manumission of 
slaves, and calling the attention of the Mussulman world to the state of 
opinion among civilized nations and governments, such a declaration could 
not but produce a happy influence throughout the Ottoman empire; and 
the Convention respectfully suggest t> your lordship that the friendly inter- 
position of Great Britain could be employed for no nobler purpose, and 
that its success would reflect high honour on the head of Islamism, and be 
eminently instrumental in strengthening the foundations of the Turkish 
government, and in diminishing the fearful amount of degradation, wicked .- 
ness, and misery which everywhere accompany slavery. 1 have, &c. 

(Signed ) Tnomas Crargsow, President. 


Viscount Parmerston to Lorp Poxsonsy. 

Foreign Office, November 9, 1840. . 
My Lonv,— With referente to the several despatches which I have 
addressed to your Excellency upon the subject of slavery and the slave- 
trade in the Ottoman dominions, I. have to acquaint you, thet it has been 
suggested to her Majesty's government, that the present moment would be 
a favourable opportunity for an endeavour to obtain from the sultan some 

engagement for the suppression of the slave-trade. 

er Majesty’s government are well aware of the deep root which the 
system of slavery has taken in the social organization of all Mobammedan 
countries, and that the object in view must therefore be most difficult of 
attainment: but ber Majesty's government feel such intense anxiety to see 
the slave-trade extinguished in every part of the world, that they are 
unwilling to let pass any occasion which might afford them the slightest 

hope of being able even to mitigate this evil, in any country in which it 
prevails, 
1 have therefore to desire, tbat you will take an opportunity of sounding 


| the Turkish government upon this subject, and of endeavouring to ascer= 


tain, whether some arrangement might not be made between Great Britain 
aF Turkey for restricting, if not for entirely abolishing the Turkish slave- 
trade. 

Your Excellency might represent to the Turkish government, that the 
continued support of Great Britain will, for some years to come, be an 
object of importarce to the Porte; that this support cannot be given 
effectually, unless the sentiments and opinions of the majority of the British 
nation shall be favourable to the Turkish government; and that, as the 
whole of the British nation unanimously desire, beyond almost anythin 
else, to put an end to the cruel practice of making slaves, nothing would 
tend more certainly to inspire the British nation with favourable senti- 
ments towards Turkey, than the concurrence of the Porte in some measure 
calculated to put an end to the slave-trade, as far as the Ottoman domi- 
nions are concerned; while, on the other hand, the continuance of that 
trade will be calculated to weaken the interest whicb, upon other grounds, 
the British nation feels in the welfare and prosperity of Turkey. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed ) PaLMer rox. 


MAURITIUS. 


[Extracts from the Correspondence of a Resident in that island. | 

The apprentices are not such as they have been represented. If they 
had refused to work, the colony would not have made so much sugar in 
1839. Some, indeed, and especially the women, do not desire to engage 
themselves in agriculture, but they employ themselves in other ways. And 
those who have been all tbeir lives slaves, and who have suffered so much 
in that condition, although the contrary is affirmed, can well enjoy the 
liberty which they have obtained, from the moment of which public tran- 
quillity has not been disturbed ; none therefore have any grounds of come 
plaint. The poor Indians, how are they treated? I ain a near neighbour 
of one of the civil commissaries and of a special magistrate, where I see 
them go daily in bands to make their complaints, some of having been 
maltreated, others of not having been paid their wages for three months, 
six months, and even a year; and many of them, and of the ex-appren- 
tices, have been so deceived in their engagements, either from not com- 
prebending the terms or otherwise, that the greater part will no longer 


accept them. The ex-apprentices are not 80 ill-disposed as ive 
been described: had they been wicked and vindictive, a tanp 
since bave revolted from the cruelties which the caprice of Ss mystere 


bas laid upon them. Although this has not been universa}, ep these poor 
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people ought always io le prot:cted, in consideration of their past 
sufferings. 

Te tribunals, the organs of the law, do not always adhere to it. Unjust 
decisions are frequent, the poor and those of the lower classes rarely 
obtain redress against the powerful, they are more frequently condemned 
in spite of a good cause. I will cite one or two examples. A man of 
colour, accused ofhaving offered an ex-apprentice higher wages than those 
which he received from his employer, has been condemned to a month's 
imprisonment, one hundred dollars fine, and costs. Another man of 
colour, accused of baving in the night discharged a musket at a thief and 
wounding bim, bas been condemned to six months’ imprisonment, two 
hundred dollars fine, costs, &c. The day following a white is accused of 
a similar crime, committed in the day-time, und the complaint is dismissed. 

Although the laws place the coloured people on an equality with tbe 
whites, with respect to civil privileges, eligibility for office, &c., yet the 

rejudice of caste and colour is as predominant as ever, and to the great 

isadventage of the former class, who, with the exception of one who is 
an officer of the police, and two or three others who are particularly 
remarkable, and bold insignificant places, are not advanced to any post but 
that of door-keepers. Not a single one is to be found holding the situation 
of advocate, notary, civil commissary, &c., and this from no want of 
eapacity, probity, or wealth on their part; for, although the aristocracy did 
all in their power to ravish from them these advantages, the men of colour 
will, in none of these particulars, be found to suffer anything by a com- 
parison with the whites. The latter, however, retain all their origins! 
pride, which shuts out, and will continue to shut out, the people of colour, 
until the government take them by the hand, and maintain that equality of 
rights which ought to exist without distinction, since all are subjects of the 
game monarch, all are submitted to the same laws, and all pay the same 
imposts. © ‘This prejudice extends so far, that,in the churches 
and cemeteries, where all ought to be equal, there are places reserved for 
the whites, places for the people of colour, and places yet further for the 
blacks, to prevent all possibility of mixture: this even occasions law 
processes. A young man of colour at the college of Mabebourge 
obtained in 1839 all the first prizes, as well as that of superiority; the 
colonel of the 12th caused him to be conducted by the band of his regi- 
ment; but the Gazette, in publishing the names of those who obtained 
second prizes, suppressed the name of the conqueror because he was un 


enfant de couleur. | 
re dꝛ. — — — 
LIBERIA. 

Tne differences between Governor Buchanan and the Methodist mission- 
aries continue to cause much excitement — growing out of the refusal of 
the latter to pay duty on goods, and to comply with the political arrange- 
ments. Mr. Seyes, who is at the head of the Methodist missions, 1s now 
in this country, and the Board of Directors of the Colonization Society 
have the subject under consideration at Washington.—Newark Duily 


tiser. ; 
Ae not believe the readers of the Advertiser are at all apprised 
what these ‘ difficulties” are. If we have correct information of the 


case, the laws of that magnificent commonwealth purport to allow the 

is or effects of missionaries to enter free of duty. The super- 
intendent of the Methodist mission took advantage of this law, and had 
the remittances for that mission sent in form of goods, which he entered 
duty free, and therefore could sell at a great profit. Governor Buchanan 
saw that this not only cut short the revenues of the government, but 
curtailed the profits which the Colonization Society was wont to derive 
from trade, and he determined to break it up. Numerous trials and 
other proceedings were had, and finally, if we are not misinformed, Mr. 
Seyes and a number of his adherents were as good as banished from the 
colony from this missionary colony, that was to be, as Mr. Gurley used 
to say, a“ light of grace” to benighted Africa! a , 

The Liberia Herald for January, 1841, be-rates the Missionaries at a 
high rate, calls them vipers, says they had to guip their own venom, 
declares the colony never was in such a torn disordered state, and never 
was the interest of religion at £0 low an ebb. The colonial legislature 
took up the matter, and at their session in January passed a new election 
Jaw, which, among other provisions, excludes from all offices in the 
ai, all persons in the employment of foreign bodies—political eccle- 
siastical, or moral. ‘The debates ran very high, but the bill passed. The 
president of the council doubted its constitutionality, but said it was 
indispensable to the existence of the government 80 terribly has it been 
convulsed by the machinations of the ecclesiastics. In the midst of this 
state of things, we see by the Adrocate and Journal of this city, that 
Bishop Waugh, of the Methodist episcopal church, has announced his 
intention of going to Africa, and a great parade of resolutions is made on 
the occasion, as if it was a wonderful act of moral heroism for Dr. Waugh 
to go for a few weeks to a country where he has so long been trying to 
send three millions of his countrymen to spend their lives. He must be 
truly a very apostle in self-denial. The true object, doubtless, is to 
bring the force of his episcopate to bear upon Governor Buchanan, and 
upon the Colonization Society here, so as to place the government of the 
colony at the feet of the ecclesiastics. We shall see. 

We observe by the same Herald, that the legislature have repealed 
their former restrictions on trade. which were boasted of in their day as 
giving a new impulse to agriculture; so that now ‘‘ every mechanic and 
farmer may trade to the extent of the avails of his industry.”— 


Emancipator. 
—— 
From the Emancipator. | 
Mr. Walsh, the Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer, in his 


letter of July 17tb, has the following allusion, which cannot but arrest 
the attention of our slavocratic executive. 

4 J am struck by the able and unanimous address which I read in the 
Journal des Debats of the 12th instant, from the Ayuntamiento of Havana 
to the regency of Spain, against the emancipation of the slaves in Cuba. 
It threatens resistance and separation. Though long, it would command 
insertion in your columns as an important document, if you bad it m an 
English version. The authorities have, no doubt, learned that the British 
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are at work with Espartero for emancipation. The suppression of the 
slave-trade with the island is a duty, end would prove a benefit to all 
parties. This Espartero cannot fail to understand.” 

Our government has received, from the consul at Havana, official 
information of the issuing of a decree by the governor-general of Cuba, 
prohibiting the enrolment of foreign built vessels square rigged or fitted 
for voyages across the ocean, from and after the 24th of June, 1842.—The 
Baltimore clippers will thus lose their market, and the consulate at Havana 
will lose its“ fees.” 

These movements bave a more portentous aspect, when viewed in con- 
nexion with the character of the present governor-in-chief, General Valdez. 
A gentleman who is well acquainted at Havana represents him as a v 
honourable, soldier-like man ; and as an instance of his integrity, it is said, 
he utterly refuses to receive what is called the “ head money, i.e., 
bribes of the slave-holders for winking at the illicit introduction of slaves 
from Africa. It is supposed that former governors have received an 
income of at least a hundred thousand dollars per annum. We fear there 
are some American functionaries who would hardly withstand such a 
temptation. 

The British government have issued an order, probibiting all British 
subjects holding official situations in slave-holding countries from 
becoming the owners of slaves. This bas produced a great sensation at 
Havana, and a very salutary reform. 

This order has produced no little squirming among the British officials 
at Havana, many of whom appear to bave entered much more into the 
spirit of the guvernment they were sent to watch than of that by which 
they were commissioned. But we think the home government, becked up 
and watched by the Loudon abolitionists, will carry out the rule. 

On the whole, our readers will not fail to conclude, that slave-holders 
and slave-tradere of Cuba have Jere very good reasons for feeling un- 
easy, and that Americans like Mr. Walsh, who sympathise with them, bare 
cause to be very vigilant. As sure as light, the days of slavery ia Cubs 
are numbered, and then “ the United States must more.” 

The latest intelligence from the islund shows that che alarm respecting 
the designs of Great Britain is increasing rather then diminishing. The 
Philadelphia National Gazette brings usa letter of its Havana correspon- 
dent, dated August 25th, which says :— 

„It is rumoured that England bas demanded from the Spanish govern- 
ment a fultilment of the treaty of 1828 in relation to the slave-trade, 
required this government to give up all slaves imported since that time. 
What the result will be time will show. I have been informed by an 
officer in the navy, tbat six thousand troops of the line are at Cadis, to 
embark for Cuba immedistely, and that the principal fortifications are to 
be put in a complete state of defence. Three regiments will leave this for 
the south side of the island immediately.” 


GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
(From the United States Papers). 


IxTENDED Revort or SLAVvxS IN LovisiAna.—We learn from the New 
Orleans papers that intelligence was received in that city on the 22d ult., 
from Bayou Sara, ofa systematic plan on the part of the negros to rise 
upon and murder the whites. The news, greatly eaxggerated in its re- 
petition, created quite a sensation in New Orleans. The plain truth is 
certainly sufficient to occasion serious apprehensions. 

The particulars received are these :—The overseer of the plantation of 
Robert J. Barrow, of West Feliciana, having occasion to rise from bis 
bed late in one of the recent hot nights, heard what he believed to be 
negros conversing in one of the quarters. On silently approaching the 
vicinity and listening, he overheard two of the slaves discussing the sub- 
ject of a rise against the whites. This led to the examination the next 
morning of the two fellows, when they confessed the fact, and gave in- 
formation that led to the arrest of several others. The alarm immediately 
spread abroad, arrests were made in various plantations, and it was found 
by the confessions that they all agreed in the main facts, that there was 
to be a general rise, and that the Ist day of August was the day agreed 
upon. A white man, a carpenter, who had lately done a job of work for 
Mr. Barrow, was also arrested on suspicion, and examined, He said 
he had nothing to do with the plot—that he had never said anything to 
the negros on the subject, but acknowledged that they had frequently 
spoke to him, and informed him all about it. This white man, with about 
forty negros, all of whom had confeseed their knowledge of the intended 
rising, were in the jail at St. Francisville, guarded by a company of 
volunteers. Their examination by a competent tribunal was to have 
commenced on the 22nd. 

At Woodville numerous slaves were confined in the jail, having con- 
fessed to the same facts as those arrested at Feliciana. Captain Laurent 
states that, on stopping at Point Qoupee to communicate information of 
the situation of the affairs above, several gentlemen recollected occurren- 
ces of recent date which tend to confirm the suspicions that the slaves of 
their section were parties to the wicked plot. One gentleman said he bad 
been asked what day of the month it was by more negros within the last 
ten days than in seven years before—and there had been unusual assem- 
blies of the slaves, in rather by-places for several Sundays past. Some 
of the negros have confessed that the combination was from Bayou Sara 
to Natchez, and the Picaynne says :—‘ From all that can be learned, the 
conspiracy extended throughout the greater part of this state and the 
state of Mississippi, and the watchword of the wretches to be, “No 
quarter.” It is said that some white men were the leaders in the dia- 
es a and that two of them have been taken.” 

NOTHER OUTRAGE IN THEW EST.—At Kaskaskia, in Illinois, a fr 
state, Mr. Whitehead, a lawyer from St. Louis, a tices of a clave a 
was most grossly abused, and the life of himself and family endangered, 
because he dared to attend coyrt in his character as attorney on a suit 
brought for a coloured man who had a legal right to be free. And, no 
the outrage is committed in the very presence of Judge Breese, a secon ad 
Gallio, es caring for none of these things.” The newspaper account says: 
—‘‘ Oa the night of the 12thult., the house of a Mr. Whitehead, alawyer 
from St. Louis, was attacked by a disguised party, who assaulted the place 
with stones which broke the windows, and some struck Mra. W., and 
came near killing an infant on the bed. They burst in, and were on the 
point of seizing Mr. W., when same neighbours came to his assistance, and 
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the party fled. Some of the lawless band were recognized, and six bills 
of indictment found for burglary, with intent to kill. The party, however 
were not intimidated, but went to court, and when it adjourned, as Mr. 
W. was coming out with Judge Breese, they seized upon him, and under 
the eyes of the Judge himself, they beat, knocked down, kicked, and tramp- 
led upon their victim, until some citizens interfered and rescued him. The 
cause of this outrage and violence proceeded from the fact that Mr. W. 
was attending court in his character of an attorney, in a suit brought for 
a coloured man who claims to have a legal right to be free; and some per- 
sons of Kaskaskia apprehended that if the suit progressed, some of their 
coloured people held as slaves since the expiration of the term and against 
legal right, might also sue for and recover their freedom. These outrages 
in the west are becoming alarmingly frequent. 

SEVERE SENTENCE.—A negro named Lyttleton has been sen- 
tenced, at New Orleans, to receive seventy-five lashes upon his bare back, 
and to wear an iron collar with THREB PRONGS, around his neck for three 
months, for striking a white man! Since the late ramour of an attempt at 
insurrection, the people of New Orleans have been very much incensed 
against the blacks, ap seem determined to proceed with needless severity 
against those who offend.—A tlas. 

A Sournernn Scenz.—aAt the celebration of the last 4th of July 
at Plymouth, King and Queen's county, Va., an altercation arose at the 
dinner table between two nabobs, by the name of Hart and Lumpkin. 
They arose from the table, each with the knife in his hand with which he 
had been eating, and met each other in conflict. Lumpkin soon succeeded 
in drawing his knife across the jugular vein of Hart, and laid him a wel- 
tering corpse at his feet. He is now in jail awaiting his trial. This is 
southern civilization ! Utter what a southern gentleman chooses to regard 
as an insult, and the same knife which a moment before helped you toa 
slice of beef may cut your throat from ear to ear ! 

We did not see the above facts noticed in the northern prints at the 
time, and presume it has just leaked out through the southern.—Free 


American. 


THE SLAVE- TRADE. 
[From the Parliamentary Papers.] 


Mr. Stevenson to Viscount PALMERSTON. 
32, Upper Grosvenor Street, Nov. 10, 1840. 
My Lonp,— The President of the United States, solicitous to contri- 
bute, as far as in his power, to promote the wishes of her Majesty’s go- 
vernment for the suppression of the slave-trade, has authorised me to com- 


municate to your lordship, in such manner as I might deem most suitable, | 


extracts from two communications, which bave been received by the 


American government from their consul at Tripoli, and one of their naval : 
officers who bas recently returned to the United States from the coast of | cargo of 


Africa. 

As many of the facts and suggestions contained ia these papers may be 
regarded as of an interesting and important character (and of which your 
lordship may not be fully apprised) I bave deemed it best to communicate 
them in extenso, and with that view have now the honour of doing so. 
Your lordship will permit me to add my earnest hope that they may prove 
serviceable, in the efforts which her Majesty’s government are making for 
the extinction of this inhuman and intolerable scourge. 

I deem it proper also to state to your lordship, that the characters of the 
individuals by whom these communications bave been made, for integrity 
and good sense, entitle their statements to implicit confidence. With sen- 
timents of high respect and esteem, I have, &c. 

(Signed) 
First Enclosure. 

Estract of a letter from D. S. M‘Cauley, Esq., Consul of the United States 
at Tripoli, to the Secretary of State of the United States, dated October 
3rd, 1839. 

Being aware of the great interest the government, in common with an 
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immense majority of the American people, take in the suppression of the ent time. 


slave-trade, I beg leave to suggest to the department, the possibility of 
ameliorating, if not exterminating that branch of the odious traffic 
which flourishes in the Barbary States, and which apparently escapes the 
searching observation and attention of European philanthropists. 

For some of my former despatches I bave noted the arrival of negro 
slaves by the rasilas, or caravans, from the interior and I have endea- 
voured to ascertain the exact number they annually imported but the 
ill success that bas attended all my endeavours to obtain correct statis- 
tical information from the Turkish authorities has also atteuded me in this 
instance, yet I am disposed to believe, that the number at 2000 to 2900 
slaves arriving at this port and Bengasi, is an approximation within the 
truth; and though the trade to this regency, the most convenient maritime 
mart of the interior for a number of years past, has, owing to the civil 
war and unsettled state of the country, been greatly diminished, still it is 
probable that the numbers carried to Egypt and Tunis have proportion- 
ably increased, and, perhaps, very PE average in each of those states 
the number imported into this. 

Of these slaves but very few are required for the supply of Tripoli ; 
the 1.575 proportion is ex ported principally in Turkish and Creek vessels 
to the Levant, where they find a ready sale. 

Second Enclosure. 
United States brig, Dolphin, New York, July 28th, 1840. 

Sin, — Since my arrival in the United States, I have seen, through the 

apers, accounts of pe meetings in England, in which a contrast is 

rawn between the United States and Great Britain on the subject of 
slavery, in which our country has been most shamefully denounced, and 
great praise given to the British for their philanthropy and bumanity in 
their exertions to extinguish slavery and the slave-trade. 

Under these circumstances I feel it my duty as an American and public 
servant, to state what came under my own observation, and the reports of 
others in whom I have confidence, the British officers themselves, during 
my late cruize on the coast of Africa. 

On my arrival at Sierra Leone, I was informed by Governor Doherty, 
the British governor of that colony, that during the last year sixty-two 
slavers had been sent into that place; that not more than one vessel in six 
was captured by the British cruizers; and that upwerds of 300,000 slaves 
were sent from Africa yearly. There are twenty cruizers employed on the 
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coast between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Verd, who usually cruige 
out of sight of land. 

Between Cape St. Anne and Cape Palmas there are two slave stations, 
one at the mouth of theriver Gallinas, and the other at New Cess. There 
were collected and confined in the barracoons, or slave-prisons, of the 
former 5000 slaves, and the latter 1500, waiting for an opportunity to ship 
them across the Atlantic. 

It is customary for the slavers to run into one of these stations in the 
evening, take on board 300 or 400 negros during the night, and run off 
with the land breeze the next morning. If they do not meet witha 
cruizer after running thirty miles, they are safe until they get to the West 
Indies, where there is again some slight chance of capture before they 
have an opportunity of landing their negros. I therefore proposed to three 
of the British commanders I fell in with to blockade these two stations, 
instead of cruizing so far off the coast; the anchorage is good and safe, 
and one vessel at each station could lay in such a position as to intercept 
any slavers coming in. The invariable reply to this proposition was, 
“ This is an unhealthy climate; we come out here to make prize-money ; 
if a slaver is parn without her cargo she is sent to Sierra Leone, where 
the expense of condemnation amounts to nearly the whole value of the 
vessel, which is the perquisite of those in the employ of the government 
at that place; and we who have all the labour and exposure get nothing ; 
whereas, if we capture a vessel with slaves on board, we receive £5. 
sterling a head for each of them, without any deduction, therefore it is not 
our interest to capture these vessels without their cargoes.” 

Most of the slavers sent into Sierra Leone have such articles on board 
as are used in trafficking for slaves; when the vessels are condemned, 
these articles are sold at public auction, are purchased by an Englishman 
there, who is said to be the agent of Pedro Blanco, the great slave- 
dealer at Gallinas ; whether this is the case or not is of little conse- 
quence; they are put on board of an English cutter belonging to this 
man, who carries them to Gallinas, and lands them at his pleasure. 
This is well known to every person at Sierra Leone; and in conversation 
with the governor, when he made some remarks on the shameful use of 
our flag in this trade, I spoke to him on the subject: stated to him that 
the slave-trade was encouraged and abetted by such proceedings under the 
very eye of his government. He said he was sensible of it; but as tbis 
was a legal traffic he could not prevent it. British, as well as American 
and French merchant-vessels are also engaged in supplying these slave 
stations with provisions, and even luxuries, for which they are well paid, 
and for want of which they could not exist. 

Pedro Blanco and others engaged in this business say, if they can save 
one vessel out of three from capture they find the trade profitable. This 
can easily be believed, when slaves can be purchased at Gallines for leas 
than twenty dollars in trade, and sold for cash in Cuba for 350. A few 
months before I came on the coast the ship Venus took away from there a 
slaves, and landed in Cuba upwards of 800, by which she 
cleared 200,000 dollars, after paying for the vessel and her whole expenses 
during the voyage. 

The question now naturally arises, ‘ How is this trade to be stopped ?” 
With regard to Gallinas and New Cess, I think the cours? to be pursued 
is very simple and effectual, 

A short distance above the mouth of the Gallinas are a number of small 
islands, on which are situated the barrucoons; these are padly fortified 
with a few pieces of cannon, and worse manned. One hundred men 
sent in a ſrigate's boats would be more than ample force to break it up, 
and capture or disperse all the slaves and burn the town in the course of a 
few hours; one-third of this force would be sufficient to destroy New 
Cess. As it takes some time to collect slaves on the coast for transporta- 
tion, other stations would have to be established which could be again 
destroyed; and to prevent those men who are now in this business from 
again engaging in it, they should be eitber sent away from the coast, or, 
as they are outlaws (and to make a dreadful example), put to the sword. 

I trust, sir, the motive which induced me to make this communi- 
cation will be a sufficient excuse for troubling the department at the pre- 
Viscourr PALMERSTON TO Mr. STEVENSON. 

Foreign Office, December 8th, 1840. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th 
instant, together with its enclosures, on the subject of the African Slave- 
Trade, and I beg to express my thanks to you for that communication, 
and for the information which it contains. 

With reference to the suggestion contained in the papers enclosed by 
you, that a blockade should be instituted at the Gallinas and at New Cess, 
as an effectual means of putting down the slave-trade, I have much 
pleasure in acqusinting you, that 8 blockade has for some time past been 
regularly maintained at the Gallinas by her Majesty's ship Wanderer, and 
by other vessels under the direction of its commander, and at New Cess 
by ber Majesty's ship Forester. 

With reterence to the supposition of the writer of the paper which you 
have sent me, that British eruizers abstain from taking vessels before hey 
have slaves on board, in order that by capturing such vessels after they 
bave taken their slaves on board the captors may get more prize money, I 
have to explain to you, that it is only since the passing of the act of 1839 
tbat there has existed any ore 1 to condemn Portuguese ships 
detained for being equipped for slave-trade, and not having slaves actually 
on board; and therefore, until that act came into operation on the coast of 
Africa, her Majesty's cruizers could not detain Portuguese slave-vessels 
until they had actually taken their slaves on board; but, with regard to 
Spanish vessels, the treaty of 1835 between Great Britain and Spain, 
gave to the mixed British and Spenish commission a power to eondemn 
slave-vessels under the Spanish flag if found equipped for slave-trade, 
even though they might bave no slaves Kual on board ; and, during the 

riod which bas elapsed since that treaty has been in operation, ber 
Majest s cruisers have taken and sent in for adjudication eighty-five 
Spanish slavers without slaves on board, and only eighteen with slaves on 
board; and since the year 1835, ber Majesty's eruizers on the coast of 
Africa bave detained and sent in for adjudicetion fourteen Brazilian vessels 
without slaves on board, and only two with slaves on board. 

You will see, therefore, from these facts, that tbe writer of the paper in 
question is entirely mistaken, in supposing that the British cruizers on the 
coast of Africa look to profit, instead of to the performance of their duty ; 
and I bave further to state, in proof of the zealous activity of the British 
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cruizers, that ull che slave-vessels sent ia for adjudication before any of 
the mixed commissions, whether in Africa, or in the West Indies, or in 
Brazil, Lave been datained and rent in British cruizers; rot one of those 
vessels having Leen detained by the cruizers of any of the other contract- 
ing parties to the treaties, under the stipulations of which those slave- 
vessels were condemned. I am, &c. 
(Signed 
A. Stevenson, eh d 


PALMERSTON. 


Rebietw. 


(From the Chrisliun Examiner. ) 
Proceedings cf the Anti-Slavery Convention, held in Londom June, 1840. 
London: Anti-Slavery Office, 27, New Broad Street. Pp. 600. 

In the year 1839 was organised in London the “ British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society.” The fundamental principles of the association 
are embodied in the following genera) declaration :—*‘ That, so long as 
slavery exists there is no reasonable prospect of the annihilation of the 
slave-trade, and of extinguishing the sale and bartcr of human beings ; 
that the extinction of slavery and the slave-trade will be attained most 
ettectually by the employment of those means which are of a moral, 
religious, and pacific character ; and that no measures be resorted to by 
this Society in the prosecution of these objects, hut such as are in entire 
accordance with these principles.’ Such were the sublime objects to be 
accomplished by the agency of this philanthropic organization, and such 
the well defined principles on which al) its practical operations must be 
based, And what has been the result? It is our honest and deliberate 
opinion, that there is not a court or cabinet in Europe whose delibera- 
tions and decisions on the question of slavery and the slave-trade are 
not moulded or modified by the salutary influence of the Anti-slavery 
Society! This is strong language, but not too strong. We have not 
formed our opinion without evidence. We write advisedly. And even 
if we had no direct evidence, we should conelnde from our knowledge 
of the men and of their measures that they must exert an influence 
powerfully and extensively beneficial. The executive committee has 
some of the most enlightened and zealous philanthropists of the age to 
manage its affairs. ‘They have no personal interests to promote, no 
party purposes to serve, in their untiring efforts. They are too high- 
minded too single-hearted to sanction that system of pitiful jobbing— 
of place-hunting—of self seeking, which has made many of our (£o 
called charitable, and some, alas! even of our religious) organizations 
a bye-word and reproach with honourable minds. They have adhered 
to their great object, and pursued the work with which they were 
charged, unawed by the frowns, and unseduced by the smiles of the 
powerful and great. In more than one instance they have nobly pur- 
sued their career, as little affected by the studied calumnies of the selfish 
and ignorant as they were by the unintentional mistakes of the virtuous 
and wise. For this unbending attachment to great principles we honour 
this committee ; and for this we should not cease to honour them even if 
eompelied to question the soundness of the policy they pursue, We know 
of no executive committee inthis great metropolis which surpasses this 
committee in the moral power it beneficially wields, because we know 
of not one which surpasses it in its steady adherence to principles, and 
its laborious efforts to carry them out to all the length of their fair and 
legitimate conseqnences. * *® + . =. ç œ 

But we are reviewing the actions of men, and not the contents of this 
book. Be it so- the friends of mental freedom must kindly “ forgive 
us this wrong.” We need only assure our readers that this volume 
contains a very full and faithful record of the proceedings of the truly 
great Anti-slavery Convention held in this metropolis in June, 1840, 
and that we regard it as a volume which will possess increasing interest 
for centuries to come. That Convention was one of the noblest demon- 
strations of the moral power of principle which this nation ever wit- 
nes-ed. The proceedings were calm, serious, dignified; the results have 
been powerfully and permanently beneficial, It was an honour to the 
country—it will be a blessing to the world. 

Brazit.—A Rio correspondent informs us that the desire among 
the Brazilians to outvie each other in splendour of dress and equip- 
age during the coronation was the ‘ cause of many a poor slave changing 
masters.“ There were instances of families who were entirely supported 
by the labours of a single slave, selling that one for the shortlived pleasure 
of making a display on that occasion. 

In the Diario du Rio de Janeiro of 3rd June, we have an account of 
the formation of a society for the promotion of the ‘‘ gradual emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in this country, and the amelioration of their condition, 
without peril in any degree, to civil ey :* and, furthermore, to pro- 
mote the increase of the arts and of the free popolation. To this end 
they invite the co-operation of all those possessing similar sentiments of 
pat.iotism and philanthropy with themselves. Seventy persons have 
already joined the association, and they publish in this paper a code of laws 
for currying out its objects. 

T .e first article is sufficiently explanatory of these, and of the mode of 
att uning them. Article 1.—The society is instituted to promote and pro- 
tect, to the utmost of their power, the liberty of slaves born in Brazil, by 
the employment of means which are exclusively persuasive, friendly, and 
respectful of the right of property guaranteed by the constitation of the 
empire, procuring for them an education in the mechanical arts, one of 
the fountains of public felicity. 

Frencu Covonies.—The governor of the colony of Bourbon 
opened the annual session of the colonial council on the 31st of May. 
In his speech on this occasion, he informed the members that the metro- 
politan government wished to have the aid of their explanation and 
experience in solving the emancipation question; but that there were 
several faults in the colonial system adopted towards slaves and labourers 
in general which required decided amelioration before any improvement 
of the moral state ol the slave population could be effected. He urged them 
to take this quest ion into consideration with the calmness and impar- 
tiality which the importance of it demanded.— Morning Herald. 

Denmarx.—A gentleman just returned from Copenhagen 
informs us, that last yenr another day in each week was added by the 
Danish government to the one siready given to the negros to free thema 
selves. Although it mav he feared that the orders of the government 
bave not been V al) persons sre convinced that the 
Danisb islunde must soon be entirely free. 
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ESCAPE OF SLAVES FROM THE Danis ISLAXDS.— Although the 
press in St. Thomas is under the surveyance of a Spanish Inquisition 
and the St. Thomas Tidende (Times) publishes only what Judge Berg 
permits, which amounts to nothing— nevertheless we are informed in 
private correspondence, that, in the months of April and May last, there 
ran away from the three Danish islands to Tortola more than one hundred 
Danish slaves. That is the best way to put an end to the emancipation 
question. Jumaica Royal Gazette. 

Awnticua.—Mr. Athill, a gentleman of African descent, has been 
appointed chief baron of the exchequer in this island. On occasion of 
this appointment, the Antigua Herald expresses itself as follows:— 
„We are too well pleased with the appointment announced in last 
Tuesday's Register to allow it to pass without giving it our unqualified 
assent. Whether we view it as a valuable precedent, or as the means 
of admission to one of the highest colonial titles of a highly respected 
member of the class to which we belong, we unhesitatingly pronounce it 
to be the most important appointment that has yet been made by the 
Lieutenant-governor during his administration of the general government, 
and it servesto remind usof the straightforward conduct of his Excellency 
during his sojourn at Dominica. That Mr. Athill will discharge the 
duties of chiet baron of the exchequer with becoming dignity and inde- 
pendence there does not exist the shadow of a doubt, and that his elevation 
to that dignified cfficc—unsolicited as it has been—will afford general 
satisfaction we have every reason to believe. Indeed the spontaneous 
manner in which the favour has been bestowed, at a time when Mr. 
Athill's arrival is daily looked for, renders the act the more gracious on 
the part of his Excellency.” 

Bersice.—We copy the following paragraph from the Berbice 
Gazelle. ‘** Our Demerara neighbours will no doubt be somewhat sur- 
prised to learn, that two abandoned plantatiens, viz., Kilkoy and Ches- 
ter, and Belvidere, were sold on ‘Tuesday last at public vendue, the for- 
mer for 9300 doll»rs—and the ‘latter for 7000 dollars. The cheering 
prospects of an abundance of emigrants (obtained at individual expense, 
and by individual exertion) increases the value of property in this county 
to a vast amount. It is worthy of remark, that the labourers on Plan- 
tation, Albion, were strong competitors for the purchaze of both estates.” 

Tae Britisn Guiana Bank.—The Demerara papers contain an 
account of the half-yearly general meeting of the proprietors of the 
British Guiana Bank. In the report, which was read by the secretary, 
and contained the half-yearly statement of their affairs to the 30th of 
June last, it appears that the paid up capital had within six months been 
augmented by the sum of 119,933 dollars, 33 cents, and that it now 
amounts in the whole to 1,159,293 dollars, 33 cents, exclusive of the sur- 
plus reserved fund of 80 061 dollars, 84 cents. The establishment of 
Savings Banks in the rural districts was contemplated by the executive, 
as a means of bringing into active circulation the monies known to be 
hoarded up extensively by the agricultural population. Morning Chro- 
nicle, Sep. 14. 

Tur Guiana Anti-sLavery Socrety held its first anniversary 
yesterday at the neat little chapel erected on plantation Free and Easy, 
West Bank, Demerara river. The friends of the institution residing in 
town were conveyed thither by the excellent schooner Elizabeth Christo- 
pher, hired for the occasion. The speeches delivered were highly cha- 
racteristic for good humour and a deep sense of the obligations conferred 
on this country by the friends of the slave in Great Britain, under the 
blessing of the great Ruler of mankind.— Guiana Paper. 

A Portuguese Staver.—The following is an extract of a 
letter from an officer on board her Majesty's ship Acorn :— 

s $t. Helena, 4th September, 1841. 

„On our passage here from Rio Janeiro, when about balf away across, 
a sail was reported one morning at daylight, and chase was aaa 
given, the stranger also making sail, and putting before the wind, whic 
looked very suspicious. At about eight o'clock we had neared him con- 
siderably, fired a blank gun, and hoisted our colours—no answer! At 
ten o'clock we were closing her fast. and, observing that it was a slaver, 
with slaves on board, we fired several shots over her, which at last made ber 
hoist Portuguese colours, and round to. On getting alongside of ber, and 
when in the act of hoisting out and lowering our boats, the villain of a 
captain put his belm up, and ran right on board of us. Luckily, we were 
too quick for him in making sail again, so we sustained no damage. I 
was the first on bourd, and such a sight I never saw before, and bope 
never to ste again. First, one of their crew lying sbot through the shoulder 
and nobody caring for him in the least; secondly, the captain (wo-third’s 
drunk, and very abusive and insolent; and last, though not least, about 
530 poor creatures crowded in a-tween-decks, where they could but just 
sit upright. ‘The smell and sight of their poor emaciated bodies was 
dreadful, and, although only fourteen days out, twenty-two had died of 
small-pox, and twenty others bud it indeed so reduced were they, that 
it was difficult to decide at a glance the sex of the poor women and 
girls, not s vestige of breast or feature remaining by which to dis- 
tinguish them. Two or three of them were lifted with one band with 
the greatest ease. Such a horrible sight I never saw. We sent the 
slaver (the Anna by name) the same evening to Rio for condemnstion.” 
— Morning Herald. 

Fraups anp Losses IN THE Stave-TRADE.—Some time back 
we alluded to the suspicious circumstances under which certain vessels 
were fitted out with goods at Hamburg, by a Portuguese firm there, and, 
as was suxpected, with the view of engaging in tbe slave-trade. Private 
letters received by the Hamburg mail to-day notice the sudden flight of 
the head of the firm, leaving Fiabilities behind bim to a large amount. 
The losses will fall partly here, as one particular house, we bear, loses 
£10,000 by the affair.— Morning Advertiser. 

Judge Calhoun, of Georgia, has been appointed American Con- 
sul for the port of Havana. It was not considered expedient to appoint a 
northern mercantile man to this office. The Consul at Havana, ofien has 
occasion to interfere in subjects connected with slavery and the slave 
trade.— United Slates Mercantile Journal. 
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CELEBRATION OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION AT 


HAY TI. 
[Erom the Manifeste. ] 


Port-au-Prince, Avueust 29th, 1841.—The following is an 
account of a philanthropic festival held at Jeremie, to celebrate 
the seventh anniversary of slave emancipation in the English 
colonics. — 

In consequence of a subscription opened at Jeremie (St. Do- 
mingo) the 17th of July last, a considerable number of the 
principal citizens of that city held a meeting on the premises 
of citizen Margron, and arranged a banquet in celebration of the 
5 act of emancipation ari by generous England. The 

nglish naval flag, with the Haytian colours, were displayed on the 
Bist of July, and in the evening of that day a brilliant illumi- 
nation announced the fete. 

When each had taken the place assigned to hiin, M. F. Briere, 
president of the banquet, made the speech following :— 


“ C'est en fesant du bien aux hommes, qu'on 
S'approche le plus de la divinite.“— Cic. 


Fellow citizens, — Selected by you to preside at this honourable 
meeting, I am really grateful; and I promise to do my best to 
maintain that order and harmony which should be scrupulously 
observed. ‘The feeling—I may almost call it religious—with 
which every one here is impressed, assures me that the meeting 
will pass in pleasing tranquillity. The object of this fete is most 
praiseworthy. To rejoice in the happiness of our fellow-men 
seems to me the purest of all joys. Ah! brothers in the colonies, 
with what effusions of the heart do we unite to celebrate the 
anniversary of a day, which has been for you the most beautiful 
of all days! Beever grateful for the benefit. Let your conduct 

rove to the whole world, that man has not been created in the 
Image of God to be classed and assimilated with brute animals. 
You may prove it by the exercise of all those social virtues, 
which rarely accompany the unfortunate in a state of abjection, 
condemned by the avarice and cruelty of his equals. England, 
magnanimous and generous nation! What delight you must feel 
in seeing the transports of joy which break forth in your nu- 
merous colonies. I believe I hear the grateful thanks of thousands 
offered to the Creator! These concerts of gladness reach the 
throne of the Eternal; and the Master of masters bestows upon 
your happy country his holy benediction. Not satisfied with 
proclaiming the emancipation of the Africans, you are still 
occupied, with the greatest zeal, in promoting their moral and 
religious instruction. Is not this doubling the benefit! What 
had liberty been without education, which alone leads to a just 
appreciation of its value? Virtuous philanthropists, who by your 
solicitude have contributed so much to this great work, enjoy the 
admiration of all ages; partake of the joy of those you have 
restored to humanity. May the remembrance of this virtuous 
action be ever present in your hearts! It is the sweetest recom- 
„Pence virtue can desire. Honour and glory to Great Britain! 

The speech of M. Brière was hailed with reiterated applause. 

Immediately after M. Féry, the vice-president, addressed the 
meeting—( Universal acclamations marked the sympathies of the 
assembly). After they had recovered from their emotions pro- 
duced by the object of the meeting, and the liberal ideas expressed 
by the two presidents, they partook of the pleasures of the table. 

oy was universal, and, according to the programme of the day, 
the following toasts were given :— 

M. Jacques Villedrouin “ Glory and honour to great and mag- 
nanimous Albion! May her example put to the blush those 
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nations which, in the 19th century—the era of light, philanthropy, 
and civilization—still permit the dreadful slavery and degradation 
of their equals. Honour to England! May it be reiterated in 
ages to come and for ever! England is the first nation which, 
moved by the holy impulse of humanity, wished not that ler 
glorious flag should wave over hmman beings suffering under abjec- 
tion, in the chains of slavery, Honour—a thousand times honour 
tu England !” 

M. Ane Laforest— Glory to the very noble and magnanimous 
Bnglish nation.” 

J. B. Hugon—-“ To the philanthropists of the universe.“ 

Rocher—* To the philanthropists. May they by perseverance 
make the last of slaves feel the want of liberty!“ 

Phipps—“ May the generous English people, who have endea- 
conte to propagate liberty throughout the world, never see with 
an inditferent eye an attempt to extinguish its light in Hayti! 
May the Haytian open his eyes to the causes of his misery, and 
ee means most efficacious for a remedy P? 

aptiste Midre— May the Haytian youth, by perseverance 
and study, find the means to draw his country froin the state of 
stagnation in which we are placed, and establish all the benefits of 
our Republican institution!“ 

J. B. Smith—“ May the emancipated be enlightened by national 
education, based upon the immutable commands of God and the 
precepts of our Saviour! It is a cruel mockery to say you are a 
freeman and a good citizen, whilst ignorance and vice are insepa- 
rable, and prevent the man from being one or the other. These 
faults render some inferior, dependent on other men, and accom- 
plices in the frauds of tyranny.” 

Alcide—* The English Bill of 1814. That generous Act which 
historv should record in letters of gold, asthe greatest benefit ren- 
dered in modern times to humanity.” 

Chassagne—“ To Philanthropy. May its effects, which call to 
liberty those who remain in chains, at the same time purify and 
penne those persons who, whatever may be said, are only half 

ree !” 

T. A. Blanchet—* To the English people, who exercise with so 
much wisdom and energy their Ceaser rights, in the face of that 
government which takes its guidance from public opinion, wisely 
encouraged by the liberty of the 19 : with the right of petition- 
ing in front of the movement. It is to this happy influence exer- 
cised over power by a humane and enlightened people, that civi- 
lization owes the abolition of slavery. The era, solid and glorious, 
which honours that great and gencrous nation, will rest in remem- 
brance of succeeding generations.” 

Magron, Sen—“ To England and her enlightened cabinet we 
owe tlic first emancipation of our brothers. May that nation 
preserve for ever the rank she now holds amongst civilized nations.” 

A. C. Fouchard drank to the health of his fellow-citizen Féry, 
who had so ably supported the object of their civic and patriotic 
banquet. 

Castaing —“ To the Marquis of Sligo, ex-governor of Jamaica, 
the advocate of freedom, for his persevering philanthropy.” 

Moreau“ May tlic liberty, honour, and glory of the English 
nation live for ever.” 

René Isaac—“ To the memory of William the Fourth, and her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, who has so generously continued the 
execution of the work of her eee This memorable act 
belongs to powerful men, but liberty is the work of the Creator 
it will exist whilst the Thames shall ebb and flow.” 

Francois Dubois“ May the progress of light destroy the pre- 
judices which flow from ignorance !” 

S. Mege—“ To O'Connell! the eloquent apostle of emanci- 
pation and liberty.” 

Durin Mege—“ To the eternal memory of the martyrs of 
liberty, who have faced glorious death to sustain and pro te 
the noble principles of humanity in beautiful England. The 

lory of the officers and sailors of the English navy who have 
detroyed the slave-trade.”’ 

F. Hyppolyte—“ To our citizens who work with the philan- 
thropic English in the happy cause of African emancipation.” 

Magron, Fil“ Love, veneration, and eternal gratitude to the 
champions of our race, hatred and execration to their enemies.” 

Charles Arlet (de Bordeaux)—“ To the memory of Mirabeau, 
who first proclaimed the rights of man in the face of all the tyrants 
of the earth.” 

A. Féry—“ To the English ladies and their exemplary Piety ; 
they have done much in the emancipation which we celebrate thi 
day.” 
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Elie Lartigne—“ To the great act of the emancipation of the 
African race, the triumph of christianity and philanthropy. May 


we Haytians preserve the liberty gained by our fathers, and not | 


furnish our enemics with arms opposed to the progressive march 
of the emancipation of our unfortunate brothers !” 

Here M. Fouchard spoke to the effect following :-—Gentlemen, 
slavery exists in every part of the earth—it lays its iron hand 
upon the human race. The rights which the eure Being 
gave to a portion of mankind for the general good, became, in 
the hands of tyrants, the criminal instruments for placing the 
yoke of servitude on the weak and ignorant ass. What n 
frightful picture for humanity ! What a sad and affecting spec- 
tacle for the philosopher doth man bring to view! He is found 
sacrificing all feeling, and every sentiment of justice, to the in- 
satiable thirst for riches. Extended upon the bed of opulence, he 
enjoxs his pleasures at the expense of the toil aud wretchedness 
of the unfortunate slave, covered with rags, bowed down by mis- 
fortuncs, and sinking under excessive labour enforced by the 
whip. At last the slave expires under the weight of torments, 
tinging the carth with his blood—that earth from which he gathers 
fruits for the profit of his destroyers. It belongs to the energy of 
Hayti to break these chains, and shake the mind by a great and 
terrible example; frightful to all those who think that the pri- 
vileged classes are horn to keep the rest of men perpetually en- 
closed within the circle of igncrance, in order to promote their 
own oppression, and reap the fruits of the labour of the unfortu- 
nate. Toussaint, Dessalines, Geffrard, Petion, and other heroes 
arose. The warlike blood of the children of Africa refused to 
dishonour the soil. They sought the fields of honour and liberty. 
With the sword and fire they have fought and regained our rights. 
The result of their triumph was the proclamation of our liberty ! 
To glorious and powerful England it was reserved to give to men 
a second example — an example great, generous, and liberal. 
Object of eternal admiration, this happy event brings before us 
the sublime sentiment of a nation for the glory of men in general. 
Having arrived at the memorable epocha of emancipation, which 
we celebrate this day, England will still endeavour to rescue men 
from the snares of the opprersor, by imparting a knowledge of 
their riglits, and the advantages procured by liberty, without 
which life is no more than moral death. O God! lend this great 
nation thy assistance, and grant thy blessing to the men of all 
nations, who have opposed our audacious calumniators, and co- 
operated in the work which constitutes the great philanthropic 
epocha, distinguished in the annals of the world. 

The speeches and toasts which followed were received hy the 
assembly with loud and continued applause. 

M. Paret sang Dupre’s “ Hymn to Liberty.” A hymn to 
England upon the Emancipation of the slaves, written for this 
occasion, was also sung by M. Alcide. Want of space will not 
permit us to report the hymns. ö 

The object of the inceting being entirely accomplished, the 
President gave the last toast, “The memory of Petion,” after 
which, the assembly retired from the banquet-hall, and accom- 
9 to their residence the President and Vice-President of the 


ete. 


SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 
(From the Siecle.) 


Tn question of the abolition of slavery has given much matter 
of discussion theoretically, thanks to the subtleties and eccentric 
systems of those sophists who are not afraid to advance the worst 
arguments for the purpose of retarding the fall of a degrading and 
shameful practice. But all incertitude vanishes from the moment 
when facts are touched upon. Monsicur Victor Schoelcher already 
known by many important and celebrated works, is now about to 
publish some useful investigations which he has made on the actual 
state of our colonies. He has observed personally the situation of 
the slaves; the exact picture of that situation is the most conclu- 
sive reply to the adversaries of ssa eee The work that M. 
Scheelcher has prepared will furnish documents highly important 
to the cause of which he has always been one of the most perse- 
vering defenders. We publish a fragment of this work, full of 
interest. The details are equally sad and curious, They show 
that it is necessary to plead in the most eloquent manner in 
favour of the emancipation of the blacks. The following is the 
extract :— 


The law does not recognise any civil state in a slave: a circular of 
the 97th December, 1805. renews this declaration of the edict of 1685, at 
the time of the promulgation of the civil code in the colonies. The slave 
exists, in the eyes of the law, only by the census of the master, In 
defiance of the ordonnances of 1827 and 1828, which make it one of 
the duties of the civil authority to keep registers of the births and 
deaths of the negros, the births and deaths of this degraded species 
are only kept perhaps on a bit of paper, or perbsps on the back of an old 
account book of the proprietor, as if it were merely a memorandum to aid 
his private memory. The slave may posaess property, but it is only by 
the tolerance of bis master; legally he has nothing—all that he possesses 
belongs to his proprietor ; he can neither buy nor sell; itis not even 
allowable for him to purchase bis freedom, if tbe master will not consent to 
sell it him. ‘The state of slavery is an annihilation of all rights and of all 
faculties, an eternal civil and moral mutilation; a slave has almost nothing 
in common with his fellow-men but mere animal nization. Always 
rigorously kept in ignorance, for fear his brain should be susceptible of a 
development dangerous to bis proprietor, he is destined never to know the 
sublime feelings end inspirations which education would procure for him. 
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Whatever may be his genius, he cannot quit bis position; and, in this 
respect, modern slavery is more horrible than ancient slavery ; for, in the 
ancient slavery, the free slave could pretend to public employment, to 
employment of all kinds; the modern slave can aspire to nothing; he is 
uot a man, he is a thing, and he lives in submission to every misery, to 
all the chances and accidents of a mere material thing.” 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


At the time of our visit to the prison of Fort Royal a black attached to 
the great chain approached Monsieur Lemaire, inspector of prisons, who 


did us the honour to accompany us, and addressed bim in the following 
manner: — 


4% J have not been condemned 1 have done no harm; I was taken one 


evening for not having a ticket. My master had then to defend himself 


against another proprietor, who pretends that I belong to him. They bave 
left me here en depot, and during soren months that their process hes 
lasted I have been in prison and in chains. The masters dispute as to 
who shall have me; neither one nor the other will clotiie me; detained for 
their account, the prison authorities will not burden themselves with my 
support, and you see thut I am naked. I demand clothing—I demand to 
be released from chains—I ask to be no longer sent to labour on the public 
works—I ask to be discharged from prison ;” and be finished as be had 
commenced— I have done no evil; have not been condemned,” 


The slave spoke tranquilly, and appeared but litile to feel the frightful 
iniquity of which he was the victim. Monsieur Lemaire has a generous 
heart, but he haa inhabited the colonies for fifteen years; he received the 
declaration tranquilly. We each gave the poor fellow something, and all 
was finished; he is perhaps yet in gaol. 

Behold to what a slave is exposed! Open the first colonial journal that 
comes to your hand, and you will read announcements like the following: 

% In the name of the king, law and justice 

“ Information is given to all whom it may concern, tbat, on Sunday the 
26th instant, in the market-place of the borough of St. Esprit, after mass, 
the public sale will be proceeded with, of 

„Ihe slave Susanne, negress, about 40 years of age, with her six chil- 
dren, of 13, 11,8, 7, 6, and 3 years old. 

Being a seizure under execution—cash payment. 

“ J, Cuatexgy, Overseer of the estate.” 


Many similar advertisements follow in Monsieur Scheelcher’s 
work. 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 
London, 11th Month 14th, 1841. 


Sin, —In my last I concluded all questions relative to the slave- 
trade. I now forward some concerning the legal measures for 
securing at least a portion of the rights of the slave. 

Are manumissions frequent ¥—“ Yes?’ Here it may be in 
deat to remark that there is a foundling hospital in Rio, where, 
1y ringing a bell, a semicircular box is turned till it can receive 
the child in its cavity; when, without further ceremony, its 
rotatory motion is continued, till it covers the child from the view 
of the depositor, and delivers it into the possession of the Orphan 
society. Byſa law of Ist mo. 31st, 1775, all young slaves so exposed 
were to be brought up free; but as some owners claimed and 
received them, on paying the expense of their education, it was 
declared on 2nd mo. 22nd, 1823, that they must be considered as 
orphans, and brought up to enjoy all the privileges of freemen, 
without any impediment whatsoever, r. Walsh on this 
remarks, “such is the operation of slavery, that the bastard 
becomes free, and the legitimate child continues a bondman.” 

Can the slave purchase his own freedom ?—“ Yes, T have often 
been applied to by negros to contribute towards their obtaining 
their freedom, they showing a certificate from their owner, or 
parish priest, that it was permitted. I know one negro woman 
who bought her own freedom for 560 milreis.“ 

Has the state ever manumitted any for services rendered? 
„Mes, a few.“ 

Is marriage sanctioned, and, if so, is it respected by the non- 
separation of the parties and families ?— This is generally left 
entirely to themselves. But, among slaves, I should say there are 
very few instances of legal marriage being entered into by them. 
And these would never be respected, if the owner's interest 
prompted the separation of the parties.“ 

What number of slaves have been liberated by the Mixed Com- 
mission Court ? The following answer was kindly afforded me 
by a person of importance in that very court :— 4121.” He 
also gave me the list of males and females taken in each ship, by 
which I found that, of 3437 of the above number, 2409 were mules, 
and only 1028 were femules ! 

Wheat has become of the above-mentioned Africans freed by the 
Mixed Commission Court in Brazil? A very few have attained 
their full freedom, from having concluded the term of their 
1 The greater part have not yet finished that term, 
and probably will never obtain their liberty, as the persons they 
have been eonfided to, with connivance of the authorities, find 
means of substituting them for such of their own slaves as may 
die, by obtaining certificates to this effect, and in other ways. 
The distribution of Africans from condemned slave vessels is a 
great source of patronage to the Brazilian minister. The director 
of the house of correction sold many of them, some have been 
„ in Minas Geraes, and friends of ministers in distant 

I was credibly informed that the party who receives an appren- 
tice, pays the executive officer of government a fee of one hundred 
milreis for the favour. | 

There was s certain individual who boasted on change, that, 
without spplication, he had received five of these apprentices ; 
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ina very few days afterwards, his name appeared as the 
— e contributor of £500 towards the expense of the war 
against the rebels of Rio Grande do Sul. His conduct was highl 
extolled, and the public were strongly appealed to that his noble 
example might be followed by others. 

So much for the result of the labours of the Mixed Commission 
Court of Brazil, which, during the period of twenty-one y 
from 7th month 31st, 1821, to 1841, condemned 22 slavers, an 
manumitted 4121 slaves. 

But it would be an injustice to the cause of abolition were I 
here to refrain from cere that the naval officers are so 
harassed b roceedings of this court that they have lately 
sent vessels elsew for trial and adjudication. On more care- 
fully inquiring into the cause of this, I find that the Brazilian 
jadge aad secretary are in the pey of the slave-dealers, so that 
the British ju if he would, not the power to act up to 
the letter of his instructions. 

The parties alluded to can always 


British judge, as to the procedure to be adopted from time to time 
against any particular slaver, and thus the slave-traders ascertain 
exactly t provision to make for the several occasions on which 
their cause comes before this Mixed Court. Indeed the Brazilian 
jadge, whilst sitting as such, on the trial of the Nova Aurora, 
captured by a British cruiser on 3rd month 16th, 1841, most 
unjustifiably undertook the defence of that vessel. His speech 
on the occasion is published in the journal of Rio, now in my 
posesio . The decision was that although there was cause of 

etention, yet the vessel was discharged, and heavy damages 
awarded against the captors ! ! 


pat leading questions to the 


This inconsistency did not escape the vigilance of the British 
é d’affaires, William G. ey who, in reporting the case 


to the Brazilian government, es y noticed the extraordinary 
conduct of their judge. This Just and reasonable remonstrance 


obtained, as usual, an acquiescent reply, but procured no practical 
pha for the judge, in his two-fold character, still remains in 
office. 


, The inefficiency of this court arising, to say the least of it, from 
its own inconsistency, is easily to be traced in the parliamentary 
and other official documents relative to its proceedings ; especially 
in the letters of the British Consul of Rio de Janeiro, whose 
remarks therein contained say much for his experience, and do 
credit to his hend and heart. 

But this result, however deplorable, might, by some national 
remonstrance, be avoided in future, were not the court itself -s0 
corrupted by the Friendly intercourse of its judges and secretary 
with the slave-dealers, as to be inflexible in its purpose of frus- 
trating the end for which it was ordained ; and this, with such 
unblushing affrontery, as to continue in its systematic course of 
indolence in good and industry in evil measures, notwithstanding 
the reports in the public documents above referred to, wherein we 
see a remarkable record of the lamentable fact, that the best 
intended legislation must fail, where honourable, conscientious, 
and disinterested public officers are wanting to carry its purpose 
into effect. 

Let the naval commanders on the Brazilian station be asked 
their opinion ofthis court. Their answer, I say it without fear of 

iffering, will be—we send our prizes elsewhere, whenever we 
possibly can, because of the misconduct of this mixed commission 
court. 

It requires no small measure of moral energy anc courage to 
resist the slave-dealers, whilst they liberally b those who can 
be bought, and recklessly assassinate those who will not receive 
the price of blood. As an evidence of the latter, I transcribe the 
following copy from the original letter which was seized on the 

n of the captai of the Aaria Carlotta, a slaver captured 
y the Grecian, 5th month, 29th, 1839, and afterwards condemned 
by the mixed commission court for having slave fittings, &c. on 


To SENHOR GASPAR. 
i half-pound of Sal Amargo,® to be sent to Senhor 
Simplicio, so that he may be furnished with it in case he should 
be captured (which God forbid), that he may put a dose of it 
into a barrel of wine, and another into a barrel of brandy; as 
they immediately commence drinking: thus they will be done 
for, and you rid of them. This is the method which [ recommend 
for settling them, as they are very determined and rash, and treat 
risoners Worse and worse. 


brickbats, &c. 

protect th 

are 

off 

ogy, ope is is 
It ht of this dose [remedio], as I was once 

sant &c. The duse is sent here- 


(Signed) 


ent Rar to themselves: for imstanee, call der 
3 * = 
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nare, | tation within, but I could not 


for one he let down a fence, put it up again, 
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With this specimen of slave-dealers’ cunning I must close my 
letter, having nothing farther to communicate at present on the 
subject of the laws regarding slaves in Brazil. I remain, thine 


very trul 
. á Georce PILKINGTON. 


GERRIT SMITH’S SLAVES. 


[Extracted from a letter addressed by James Cannings Fuller to Joseph 
ek res published in the Emancipator and National Anti-Slavery 
S 1 


New York, September, 1841. 

Dear Friexp,—Doubtless thou hast often thought of our visit 
to Gerrit Smith. As thou requested me to furnish thee with the 
result of the case then brought under our notice by a letter 
received while we were there, I cheerfully comply ; and, believin 
it may be interesting to thee, and productive of benefit to others, w 
give a somewhat detailed account of my journey, and will endeavour 
to develope this case from its commencement till its present happy 
consummation, * * * Ann Carrol Fitzhugh is the daughter 
of Colonel William Fitzhugh, a slave-holder, formerly resident in 
Maryland. Ann and her brother James, when infants, were pre- 
sented with two slaves—the former had a girl named Harriett, the 
latter a boy called Sam. These negros grew up together, and, 
being strongly attached, when Ann was about a kii (soon 
after her marriage) her brother requested her to give him Harriett, 
that she might become Sam’s wife. Ann was then young, and 
had been educated to consider slavery right ; and, the idea of be- 
stowing a wife on her brother’s slave being naturally pleasing, 
it is no marvel that she cheerfully granted the request. 

James Fitzhugh removed from Maryland to Kentucky. His 
pow affairs ne embarrassed, and creditors were clamorous. 

nder these circumstances he was prevailed on to transfer Sam, 
Harriet, and their first-born son, to one of his creditors. This 
man afterwards sold them to Samuel Worthington, a cotton 
planter of Mississippi. 

[In the mean time Ann’s views of slavery had changed, as well 
as those of her husband, Gerrit Smith, who had become one of the 
most devoted and influential of the American abolitionists; and 
they were earnestly desirous to release Harriett and her family 
from bondage. G. Smith, therefore, wrote to S. Worthington on 
the subject.] In his reply S. Worthington did not notice the 
number of the children, but stated that he might be induced to 
take 4000 dollars for the whole family. This circumstance, added 
to the following remark, gave us but a poor opinion of his sincerity. 
* I am to some extent opposed to slavery ; but, when I reflect 
that the great mass of the white people are very poor, that 
thousands of white children are congregated in factories, &c., that 
most of them work hard and die in poverty, and that, as I believe 
it may safely be said, there is not a nation of black people en- 
lightened and capable of enjoying liberty, I must reconcile myself 
as I best can, trusting that God will in his own time adjust the 
matter.“ | 

N appare that this letter was copied by another who acci- 
dentally omitted the word “ five” before children ; a circumstance 
trivial in itself, but it led to several wrong conclusions, and 
somewhat interrupted the harmony of our subsequent trans- 
actions. * * © * 

From the above circumstances, James Fuller was induced to 
offer to go to Mississippi, and treat with S. Worthington per- 
sonally. He started the 20th of 7th month (July), via Lake 
Erie, through the state of Ohio, to Maysville, Kentucky. At this 
place he writes :— 

I here fell in with a Louisianian, who remarked he had been 
offered several Kentucky plantations at a low price, the owners 
being prostrated. Thinking to obtain information, I asked him 
some 5 J Ports the south. He said land there had 
much depreciated, but slaves kept up their price -a man of thirty 
would sell for 1000 dollars that the southern planters desired to 
change the complexion of their field hands, and proposed the 
following method: — If northern men would consent to m 
their negros, the masters would emancipate the women, and give 
a dowry equal to the sum the white man, if of character, 
might He said the Irish, English, &c., would much 
improve their condition by cultivating cotton and sugar on this 
continent, while the planter would grow these articles cheaper by 
the labour of European ‘serfs,’ than by black slaves. ene 
remarks made me feel like a barrel ready to burst from fermen- 


The driver of the mail from 


This paved the way 
night,” said he, 

Canada. I might have stopped him, and had 
asked bim if it was not better to have God's blessin 
fruits of honest ind than His curse and 200 do 


money. He said, wi 
ware fies. This poor 


back of the house. He was remounting 
when the driver met him and 


covered by his voice he was a 
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town, he heard some talk about a runaway, and concluded this to 
have been the man. © Stage coaches offer no help to the 

oor fugitives. By the laws of government no coloured man can 

rive a mail stage, neither may a coloured man ride on one, unless 
known to be free, or a slave with his master: a high penalty is 
inflicted for the infringement of these laws. At Washington the 
stage was stopped to know if a coloured boy could be put on. 
“Yes; where is he!“ “At the jail yonder.” The querist 1155 a scat 
inside, and I soon saw a coloured man outside, with keepers; he 
was u captured runaway, for whom 200 dollars had been offered if 
taken out of the state, or 100 if taken within it. To ride on a 
stage with a man bound in chains and padlocks, made one feel the 
force of the exclamation, “ Give me liberty or death.” 

At Lexington we encountered the man who claimed the poor 
fugitive. The driver began to plead with him in behalf of the 
slave. I heard of another case, where an angry master threatened 

to flog a recovered runaway, but the driver of the stage remon- 
strated so effectually that he wept, and promised forgiveness to his 
slave. O may we get the common people aroused? I would 
rather see stage drivers as a body abolitionists, than all the clergy 
in the land. I have no wish to disparage them ; but, with a few 
noble exceptions, they are not found in the van of unpopular 
reforms. 

Desiring to see the improved cattle on II. Clay’s plantation, I 
went thither. IIenry Clay was not at home. I saw a coloured 
man, and said to him,“ Where wert thou raised?” „ In Wash- 
ington.” „ Did Henry Clay buy thee there?” „Ves.“ ‘ Wilt 
thou show me his improved cattle?” Following his directions, I 
met an intelligent looking boy, about 9 or 10. I said to him, 
“ Canst thou read?“ „ No.“ How old art thou?” „Don't 
know.” „Is there a school for coloured people on this planta- 
tion!“ “No.” In the orchard I found a woman at worl with 
her needle. I asked her, how old art thou?” “ Near sixty.” 
“How many children hast thou?” Fifteen or sixteen.” 
Where are they!” ‘Coloured folk don't know where their 
children is, they are sent all over the country.” Where wast 
thou raised?” At Washington.” „Did H. Clay buy thee 
there?” „ Ves. I had four children then; they tell me they 
are dead.” Her hut was neither so good nor so well floored as my 
stable. Several slaves were picking fruit. I asked one, if they 
were taught to read: he said, No.“ The overseer had a short- 
handled stout whip. IIe said it answered for a riding whip, or to 
“ wipe off” the slaves! * * * I found Samuel Wort ington 
quite a different person than his letters led me to expect. He was 
a Kentuckian by birth; went to Mississippi as an overseer, and 
now owns a cotton plantation of 120 slaves. I believe he is a 
kind master in the common acceptation of the term ; and far be 
it from me to say anything disrespectful of him, except that lie is 
a slave-holder, a word in my view comprising the“ sum of all 
villainy.” He said, when G. Smith's letter came he supposed the 
writer was not in earnest, and was surprised to hear my intention 
of coming to Haroldsburgh. He regretted this, as it might break 
up his family arrangements; his wife had three small children, 
one a babe; and this step would leave her without assistance. He 
then said he did not feel bound to sell the family, as he had only 
written to Mr. Smith that he might be induced to take 4000 
dollars for them, At length he proposed my seeing Sam, as he 
did not think he would leave him ; but I said I would do no such 
thing till he and I had concluded our bargain. ‘I do not 
believe, said I, “there isa man on these grounds but would go 
with me from slavery. If Sam has objections, let me see his 
wife.“ „No,“ said he, she would go.“ After some pros and 
cons we concluded a bargain, subject to the parties being willing 
to leave ; 3500 dollars were to be paid, and we went together to 
converse with Sam and his wife. The master probably felt so 
confident his slave would not leave him, he had not patience to 
wait, and asked the question of him alone. Sam answered him 

romptly, he would go. The bills of sale were drawn out accord- 
ingly, and Sam and his family were regularly conveyed over to 
me. The large price paid for this family may surprise thee ; but 
it is justice to say, his description of the family is correct,“ the 
are all sprightly, of good character, and, of course, valuable 
house servants.” He said he had repeatedly been offered 2000 
dollars for Sam—spoke highly of his worth, and yet talked as if 
certain that Sam and his family would be reduced to beggary, if 
left to themselves in the north. Samuel Worthington said that 
many, on hearing of my business, advised him to have nothing to 
do with me; but, said he, “were I to send you home without 
this family, I should have a troubled mind.” One of his greatest 
difficulties was that his wife was left destitute of servants. 1 

itied her, and told her I believed there was a struggle in her own 
Preast between duty and interest ; and appealed to her if this 
My remarks enabled her to relieve herself of a 
weight ; she n up, and appeared willing I should take 
them away. She shewed great kindness to Harriett and her 
children, and felt much on parting with one who had so long been 
her nurse. 

Those who know me will not suspect I sought to conceal my 
abolition principles ; but I did not desire to make them a topic of 
conversation, except as a way opened, and had not expected to say 
as much as i did; but it was a curiosity for a Quaker to be seen 
in such company, and it was soon known why I had come, and 
what I had done. This gave rise to many conversations with 
slave-holdera, which I trust did good. Thou wilt be surprised 
to hear thy old friend was complimented by them for his 
discretion. As they professed to believe abolitionists wished to 


were not so. 


incite the slaves by every means in their power against their 
masters, my refusing to talk with Sam till 1 had settled the 
matter with Samuel Worthington naturally seemed to them 
remarkable. On paying the money, 1 felt constrained to 
testify that I could in no degree sanction the principle that man 
could hold Propert in man—that the slaves are our equals by 
creation, and for their saivation, equally with ours, did Christ 
suffer on the cross. I told them he who was now paying this 
money for slaves deemed it his duty to abstain from all slave 
produce, and that the number of those who agreed with me in 
this scruple was increasing in the North. All this seemed won- 
drous strange! 

On our way home, I took care the coachmen and passengers 
should know the history of Sam and his wife ; some one was sure 
to make this a subject of conversation. At Lawrenceburgh the 
landlord (a slave-holder) tried to make me believe his slaves were 
better off than himself. I merely asked in reply, if he would be 
willing that he and his family should exchange places with a 
slave family : this was too severe a test, and he walked off. My 
host inquired if I sat at table with coloured people, and was 
much surprised when I answered, “I do not judge persons b 
complexion. At my own table I sit with coloured people, an 
shall sit with these.” At Louisville we took the steam-boat for 
Cincinatti, The captain asked me whether the negros were my 
i I answered, “ yes ;” but explained the circumstances. 

ith an apology, he said they usually asked for a reference. I 
shewed him my bill of sale, and asked him whether, if I had 
brought a barrel of lard on board, he would have troubled me to 
prove property. He apologized by saying, they had been imposed 
on by white men, who put slaves on pretending they were 
free, and the owners of the boats had been obliged to ed 
dollars for fugitive slaves. At the Mansion house at Buffalofan 
advertisement caught my eye, headed, Liperty in Missouri, 
offering 3000 dollara reward for three fugitive slaves. No 
riding for coloured people here ; and it was with difficulty I could 
obtain breakfast for my companions, though I had paid for it! 

After an absence of twenty-six days f arrived safcly at my 
own house, and, after two days, proceeded to Gerrit Smith's, 
where, as thou mayest well believe, we received a friendly 
welcome. I had travelled 1805 miles. The whole cost of redemp- 
tion, including our travelling expenses, was 3583 dollars 81 cents 
(£807 sterling). 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA: THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL’S MINUTE, 


Tunis minute commences with adverting to the generally mild 
character of what is termed slavery in India, the connexion 
between agrestic slavery and the distinctions of caste, and the 
little value which some of the slaves who have been emancipated 
place upon their freedom. It then declares that, in effect, that 
which constitutes the essence of slavery may be said to have been 
already abolished nearly everywhere throughout India ;” meaning 
by “the essence of slavery” the aid of the criminal courts in 
enforcing the claims of the masters over their slaves, In several 
districts, it is further observed, the means of escape are easy for 
the slave, while the rights of the master are so difficult of enforce- 
ment as not to be worth the attempt. It has even been declared 
upon high authority, that according to Mohammedan law there is 
no punishment for a slave absconding, and that, “if they go away 
from the houses of their masters without their permission, the 

arc at liberty to live wherever they please, and they are not liable 
to any trial under the law in question.” Also that no Moham- 
medan master could prove a legal title to the possession of a slave 
at this day, and that it is nearly the same with regard to Hind 

masters. : . 

Such are the principal facts adduced by his Jordship as descrip- 
tive of that state whicli is termed slavery in India, and, admitting 
them to be well founded, admitting that the essence of slavery 
has already been abolished, and that under the Mohammedan 
law no master can enforee a claim to the possession of a slave, 
the natural inference is that slavery docs not legally exist in 
India, Now, if this is the case, and if there are persons held in 
slavery contrary to law, it is surely the bounden duty of the 
government to protect them, by enforcing the law which it pro- 
fesscs to administer impartially to all; it would be monstrous 
inconsistency to tell us that slavery is contrary to law, and at the 
same time to refuse the protection of the luw to those who are 
held in slavery. If these facts are the real facts of the case, let 
them be proclaimed and universally aeted upon, and the question 
of slavery in India would be at once and for ever settled. 

But what does the Governor-general propose to do in this case! 
He says, that he is prepared to pass a law declaring that any act 
which would be an offence if done to a freeman, shall be equally 
an offence if done to a slave, and also that no magistrate shall be 
allowed to decide on claims to slaves. This is the full extent of 
the measures proposed by the Governor-general, yet this is doing 
nothing more than what he says in the minute has already been 
done, nearly everywhere throughout India! Though professing to 
believe that no man can be legally held in slavery, the Governor- 
gencral is prepared to a law which, on his own showing, 
is unnecessary, and which will have the effect of sanctioning 
slavery ! He is informed that “ slavery, its laws and local usages, 
are in Bengal one strange mass of anomaly and contradiction, 
yet he is willing to leave it in that state, and that at a time when 
the law of India is undergoing revision, and acquiring some de- 
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Pa of consistency. He is moreover assured by the Indian 
w Commissioners that slavery is attended with evils and abuses 
of such magnitude, that, if they “ cannot be prevented otherwise 
than by its abolition, then slavery ought to be abolished ;° yet 
even this statement is disregarded : the Governor-general makes 
out a case for himself, extenuating the evils of slavery, and almost 
denying its legal existence, all which are good reasons for abolish- 
ing the name of slavery, and yet he stops short of his own conclu- 
sions, and will only agree to do what has already been done nearly 
every where throughout India. i 

ith the evidence before us regarding slavery in India, its ex- 
tent, its evils and abuses, the various and contradictory laws and 
usages in operation, it is surely neither wise nor prudent to leave 
it in its present unsettled and unsatisfactory state, to be dealt 
with at the will, or misapprehension, or caprice of every local offi- 
cer. Circumstances are at present all favourable for effecting the 
abolition of slavery. The lawfulness of slavery is doubtful, the 
rules and customs are various and contradictory, the proprietors 
of slaves are accustomed to changes and innovations, ieir power 
has been gradually reduced, and in some places totally suppressed; 
according to the Governor-gencral’s minute “the essence of slavery 
may be said to have been already abolished nearly every where 
throughout India ;” and, what is perhaps of more consequence than 
all, slave labour is of little or no value. But, should it happen that, 
from any alterations in the course of trade (such as an Increased 
production of sugar for exportation), or by any general improve- 
ment in agricultural concerns, slave labour should become 
more valuable than it has hitherto been, the difficulties in abolish- 
ing slavery will then be incomparably greater than at present. 
Hitherto there has been no difficulty in abating slavery wherever 
measures of amelioration have been adopted, and slavery has been 
expressly abolished in Arracan almost without a- murmur, and 
certainly without any demonstration or attempt at resistance ; but, 
whenever the time arrives that there is a great demand for slave- 
labour, when it becomes more valuable than it is at present, there 
will be powerful interests opposed to the abolition of slavery, and 
the question will be surrounded with difficulties from which it is 
now free. 
t The reluctance of the Governor-general to take any decisive 
step can be ascribed only to that vis inertia which is said to be in- 
herent in all our Indian governments. He seems to be convinced 
that slavery ought to be abolished, but, instead of accomplishing 
this end by a direct and open course of action, he would leave it 
to time and the operation of indirect means, or, as it has been said 
elsewhere, “he would leave slavery to wear out in this country 
under the influence of British rule, without immediate interven- 
tion to suppress it.“ This temporizing policy, though necessary ai 
times, is generally a proof of weakness, and in the present case 
there is no substantial reason for adopting it, while it is certain 
that the difficulties will be increased by delay. 

Another circumstance which may throw some light upon the 
Governor-general’s minute is, that the Indian law commissioners, in 
the course of their investigations into East India slavery, had 
reduced the question to this point, “ that, if the abuses which 
oy. gives rise to in this country cannot be prevented other- 
wise than by its abolition, then slavery ought to be abolished.” 
The commissioners thought that the abuses could be otherwise 
prevented, with such a degree of certainty as to justify them in 
not advising the emancipation of the slaves, and they accordingly 
drew out a string of regulations, which they recommended the 
government to enact for that purpose; but the Governor-general 
saw at once that these regulations would be impracticable, and he 
gives it as his decided impression, “that the adoption of all the 
minute and detailed provisions recommended by the law commis- 
sioners, Would much rather impede than advance the object we all 
have in view. That object is the earliest possible extinction, first 
practically, and in the end even avowedly, of slavery, in so far as 
such results can be attained by acts of the government.” In this 
instance, the Governor-general has acted with sound discretion, for 
it would be a hopeless task to endeavour to correct the abuses of 
slavery except by its abolition ; he should then have accepted the 
alternative of the commissioners, and decided that “slavery ought 
to be abolished :” but, instead of doing this, he endeavours to show 
that the evils of slavery in India are not so great as had heen 
represented by the commissioners. By the above-mentioned de- 
claration of the commissioners the Governor-general was reduced 
to this dilemma, either to accept the last alternative of the commis- 
sioners, or to invalidate the facts from which they drew their con- 
clusions ; and in making his own escape, he has left the commis- 
sioners in another dilemma ; they must now either eat their own 
words, or fall back on their last alternative, and pronounce their 
final verdict, that, as the abuses which slavery gives rise toin India, 
cannot be otherwise prevented, “it ought to be abolished.” 

This minute of the Governor-general has placed both himself 
and the commissioners in a most whimsical position. Thcy are 
both oppos ed to immediate abolition, and still more K ai to 
each other ; but, granting that his lordship is correct in only one of 
the A8 in dispute (the impracticability of eradicating the abuses 
of slavery by means of regulations), and ting that the com- 
missioners are correct in one other point (the enormous evils and 
abuses of slavery), the two parties when brought to admit these 

tions will not only become reconciled, but each will convince 

he other that slavery ought to be abolished. In the mean- 
time, his lordship’s minute has forced the commissioners to appear 
as the advocates of abolition, for we have it now on the highest 


in this way, as it would have been to have prevented the 


authority that the abuses cannot be corrected by the proposed 
regulations, and it follows, according to the commissioners, that 
“ slavery ought to be abolished.” 

Thus has this long protracted inquiry into slavery in India 
proved a miserable failure. And not only is the Governor-general 
directly opposed to the commissioners, but the commissioncrs n 
differ amongst themselves on a very essential point, that of allow- 
ing the masters to inflict punishment upon their slaves. When we 
call to mind that the abolition of slavery, which was to have taken 
place in 1837, was postponed in order to fortify the measure by 
the experience of the Indian government, and the superior infor- 
mation of a local commission, the contrast between the promise 
and the performance is beyond all previous calculation or concep- 
tion. These proceedings are, however, fraught with instruction 
for those who still “contend for the expediency of regulating 
Slavery, instead of abolishing it; for what hope is there that any 
measures can be devised for extirpating the abuses of slavery, 
when so great a diversity of opinion prevails amongst all who have 
been appointed to devise those measures, and who have devoted 
much time and attention to the subject? To such persons the 
result of this inquiry must be far from satisfactory, as it leaves 
the question in more uncertainty and confusion than before; 
while it strongly confirms the opinion held by others, that the 
abolition of slavery is in every point of view the most expedient 
course, 

The Governor-general has said that the subject of slavery is a 
most difficult and extensive one, but the difficulty is not to be 
surmounted by disguising it under a softer name, nor by con- 
founding it with the distinctions of caste. It is true that slavery 
in India may be described as generally of a mild character, when 
compared with the coercion exercised over colonial slaves ; yet 
slavery does exist in India, and even in its least repulsive form 
slavery is no slight evil; disguise it as you may, compare it as 
you will with any other degree of human suffering, slavery is 
slavery still, a violation of natural right and justice, and as great 
a curse to society, greater perhaps, than it is to the individual. 
It has often been urged as a palliation for slavery in India, that 
the slaves are as well off, and in many cases better off than the free 
labourers ; but is this an excuse for slavery ? Or is it not rather 
a bitter sarcasin on the effects of British government in India, 
where the honest labourer is reduced below the level of the slave, 
and foreed at last to barter his personal liberty for the barest 
pu vance that can support life!? In a country abounding in popu- 
ation like India, the existence of a class of unrcmunerated 
labourers tends to reduce the price of labour below its natural 
value, and gradually brings down the free labourer to an equality 
with the slave. In this respect slavery in India resembles pau- 
perism in England before the late change, when the system of 
employing paupers at reduced wages gradually brought the entire 
mass of labourers, in some localities, to the condition of paupers. 
It is thus that slavery is injurious to the free labourer, and com- 
pels him often to become a slave in order to better his condition ; 
and, while slavery exists in India, it would be as great a hardship 
on the unfortunate labourer to prevent him froin obtaining Ena 
Engli 
labourers from becoming paupers, when the old poor laws were in 
operation. 

But, not only has the Governor-general underrated the evils of 
slavery, he has also endeavoured to connect slavery with the dis- 
tinctions of caste. It is unnecessary to enter upon this point 
here, further than to disclaim the implied connexion between 
slavery and the Hindoo religion. It is not expected that the abo- 
lition of slavery will effect any alteration in the distinctions of 
caste, nor can it reasonably be expected, that the slaves of an 
English pop should be excmpt from those local usages and 
religious obligations to which free men of their own caste are 
subject. In abolishing slavery, no one expects to abolish the dis- 
tinctions of caste ; the one is physical and the other moral degra- 
dation, and it isno argument against abolishing one to say that 
we shall not by that means abolish the other also. 

The qnestion has here been treated as one of merely Indian 
policy, and even in that point of view we are led to conclude that 
the abolition of slavery is not only safe and practicable, but that 
it is the only way to put a stop to the abuses of slavery. But this 
is not merely an Indian question, it isone in which the character 
and the honour of Great Britain are deeply involved. We are 
pledged asa nation to abolish and utterly to root out slavery from 
every part of the British dominions; and it is the glory of our 
country, a monument which will live for ever in the earts of 
mankind, that such efforts have been made, such treasures freely 

oured forth to benefit the most degraded of the human race, as 
have never before been witnessed. Struck with admiration at 
these labours in the cause of suffering humanity, even rival na- 
tions have extolled our clemency ; but, when they turn their eyes, 
to the east, and reflect upon the millions yet held in slavery 
there, they doubt the uprightness of our intentions, they suspect 
that they have been betrayed into undeserved commendation, and 
they taunt us for the supposed imposture. And what reply can we 
make! What argument can we use to convince them of the purit 
of our motives? Shall we present to them the Governor-general’s 
minute! That document, instead of convincing them of the insu- 

rable obstacles to the abolition of slavery in India, is more calcu- 
[ated to lead them to the opposite conclusion. They would consider 
it a mockery, a crafty attempt to deny the existence of slavery in 
India by disingenuous and equivocating phrases ; they will tell 
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us of an unnecessary delay to inquire into a subject which needed 
no further inquiry ; that it was committed to persons who had 
more pressing engagements to occupy their attention ; that it was 
taken up at distant intervals; that it was stopped before an 

material progress had been made; that it is an inquiry which 
has produced nothing but delay; that it is repudiated by those 
who made it; that it has been a mere subterfuge to gain time, 
and that emboldened by the success of this experiment, and being 
unable to offer any substantial reasons for maintaining slavery, 


We are now endeavouring to delude the world into the belief that 
Slavery does not exist in India. 


La fhe —— —— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ The letter of Captain S1vant respecting persons of colour in Canada 
18 under consideration. 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street London. ë 


Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slaver R er also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. y Reporter also shou 
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LONDON, November 177TH. 


— D e 


Mr. G. i = returned from Holland, oein 
company with Mr. Scoble, visited Rotterdain, the — 
em and Amsterdam. í e 
r. Scoble intended, when Mr. Alexander j i 

,\ : > parted with him, to 
proceed to Utrecht, Zeist, and Groningen, and may visit a few 
other towns in Holland, should it appear desirable. We think 
our readers will be en to receive a brief account of the pro- 
ceedings of our friends, and the progress of the anti-slavery cause 
In à country possessing considerable colonics, and in one of which 


particularly, Surinam, the crime of Slavery prevails to i 
A a consider- 
able extent. i i 


It is an interesting fact, that, at the 
took place at Rotterdam, 
sures for promoting thea 


preliminary meeting which 
With tho view of taking effectual mea- 
bolition of slavery in the dominions of 
Holland, a gentleman possessing considerable property in British 
Guiana, and an influential citizen of Amsterdam presided 
We adverted in our last number to the fact of influential 
individuals from various towns in Holland having been present. on 
this interesting occasion. It is highly probable that a future 
meeting will be still more largely attended, and we cherish the 
fervent hope that its proceedings may in no small degree promote 
the speedy abolition of slavery in the dependencies of Holland. 

A public meeting was held at Rotterdam on the second day 
(Monday) after the arrival of our friends, and three days after 
that to which we have just referred. Mr. Scoble spoke at con- 
siderable length, and was listened to with the deepest interest. 
We have every reason to believe that the generous feelings of our 
warm friends at Rotterdam were strengthened on this occasion 
and their determination to prosecute with unabating earnestness 
the great work in which they are engaged. 

At the Hague interviews were had with a few decided friends 
of the slave ; and it is checring to us to know that the sentiments 
of these, as well as of our friends generally in Holland, are de- 
cidedly in favour of immediate and entire ‘abolition. In ropor- 
tion as the system of slavery and its results are better . 
in Holland is the irreconcileable objection which is felt to its 
continuance, while the accumulating evidence of the blessings 
Which have accompanied the introduction of freedom into the 
English colonies, affords an incontrovertible argument in favour of 
universal freedom. 


Our friends found that persons of different, and even of i 
political and religious opinions in Holland, are decidedly panik 
to the system of slavery, some on account of the shamenil vio- 
Jation of human rights which it involves, and others on account 
of the cruelty which is its inseparable companion ; while some are 
principally influenced by the vast and 


Aci pi L insuperable difficulties 
which it places in the way of the intellectual, moral, and religious 


m 5 . and wretched victims. The force of 
all these considerations is more than ever felt 
1 a ver felt by many of our 
At L yden, through the kind interest of Professor Ti 
. ; igen A : 1 
Bodel Niewhuis, and William Fleming, more than 5 
including several professors and other influential persons, came to 


the hotel, who were addressed by Mr. Scoble i i i 
manner. y e n a very impressive 


At Amsterdam our friends did not see 


but some of those to whom they were introduced isi 
them at their hotel, were pentlenten of considerable. ua 
Amon these was a member of the States-general of Holland who 
stated his entire accordance with the sentiments which were ex- 
pressed in his hearing, and his intention to give his support to the 
cause of emancipation, if it should be introduced in the States 
We learn with much satisfaction that a motion for the abolition 
of slavery is at present likely to have a number of su orters b 
no means inconsiderable, in the second chamber of t e Stat 4 
This is not the less likely to be the case on account of the i 
tality and languishing state of commerce in the colony of Su 1 
fromm whence many of the slaves are escaping to Betish Gains. 


a large number of persons, 


present number, shews the p 
advovacy of abolition through the medium of the press. It is 
hardly needful to say that we feel much indebted to J. de Neuf- 


In Curacoa, also, not a few of the wretched bondsmen are finding 
their way to Hayti or Venezuela, in the latter of which countries 
the slave-population, upwards of 40,000 i 
been set at 
eighteen years of age. 


number, have lately 


iberty, with the exception of those who are under 


A letter addressed to Mr. Alexander, which appears in our 
which is taking place in the 


ville and I. van Ouverkerk de Vries, for their able exposure of 


the system of slavery, and their advocacy of the righteous claims 


of their oppressed fellow-subjects. 

We hope in our next number to be able to announce the retum 
of Mr. Scoble to England, and to give some further information 
on subjects connected with the abolition cause in Holland. 


Two West India mails have arrived since our last. The prospects 
of the crop in Jamaica are highly encouraging, as appears by the 
following extract from the papers :— 

We are happy to learn that the seasons this vear have been favourable, 
particularly in the eastern districts of this island; and, what is still more 
gratifving, is the information that the plantations, generally speaking, are 
in good order, and no want of labour experienced. 


A confirmation of this statement comes to our hand in a private 
letter, dated September the 27th. 


You will rejoice to learn that we have the prospect of a very large 
crop of sugar this vear. One gentleman called upon me ies from 
Vere, and mentioned that his estate would make 350 hogsheads this 
year, which last year made only ong. 


The state of this island is satisfactorily exhibited also in the 
following extract of a letter from the rev. J. M. Philippo to Mr. 
Sturge - 

My silence of late on colonial matters, arises from the comparative ab- 
sence of causes of complaint, the white emigration scheme excepted. As 
far as the black people are concerned, all is industry, happiness, and 
peace. They know their rights, and tbe planters are at last compelled to 
recognise them, at least, it is so to a considerable degree throughout the 
district. I have about seven new townships rising up under my super- 
intendence, and the people are doing admirably, their former masters 
themselves being judges. 

I was much grieved at the conduct displayed on the part of those 
members of the anti-slavery body who advocated the reduction of the 
sugar duties. I most decidedly and unequivocally unite in the opinions 
expressed on the subject by the Anti-Slavery Reporter, and so | believe 
does every missionary on the island. 

The condition of Barbados is very distressing. Long drought 
has almost annihilated the crop, and the entire population is ina 
state of severe suffering, which, of course, presses most heavily on 
the labouring class. 

The good people of Guiana are rejoicing, not only over a second 
cargo ot immigrants from Sierra Leone, but also over the arrival of 
between two and three hundred liberated Africans from Rio de 
Janeiro. This is the first arrival of this description, and is 
regurded there (we know not with how much justice) as the com- 
mencement ofa new system. It is certainly an improvement on 
the old system of consigning the liberated Africans to slavery in 
Brazil, under the flimsy disguise of an apprenticeship for five 
years. : 

The Guiana Royal Gazette animadverts very innocently on Mr. 
Scoble’s strictures on the new tax ordinance. How severely this 
ordinance is ndapted to press on the labourers is apparent, from 
the fact that they have forwarded to her Majesty (through the 
governor) a petition against its allowance. e cannot concelve 
that such a petition will be disregarded. 

A private letter from Antigua, from which we have given an 
extract, shows that, under the influence of natural causes, the 
condition of the labourers there is making healthy improvement. 


Gerrit Smith’s slaves is an article which all our readers will 
ruse with interest. The noble and costly act of emancipation 
y which this American abolitionist has distinguished himeelf 
will be fully appreciated in this country, and 5 must 
exercise an important influence in the United States. We must 
also express our gratification at the spirited and prudent eonduet 
of our old friend and valued coadjutor, James Cannings Fuller. 
We may here notice, likewise, that Colonel Miller, whose ardent 
bearing was conspicuous in the General Anti-slavery Convention, 
is turning his courage to good account, by going as an anti-slavery 
agent into the southern states, at his own expense. 


We have received a pamphlet entitled Four Letters to the Rev. 
James Caughey, Methodist Episcopal Minister, on the paripa 
of the American E church in the sin of Slavery. it ap- 
pears that the reverend gentleman thus introduced to the notice of 
the British public, has recently arrived in Dublin from the United 
States on a religious mission, and that some staunch abolitionists 
in that city have prom tly tested his views on the anti-slavery 
ou 


uestion. Of the four letters before us three are from Mr. Robert 
het hice who states himself to be a member of the Methodist 
Y an — 


who thus commences the co ndence : oe 
Reverenp Sin,—As a member of the Methodist society in this city, 
allow me to call your attention to some expressions which vou made Ja 
course of your sermon in Whitefriar-street Chapel, on Sunday evening, 
the Sth instent. You stated that men was a being so formed, and com- 
posed of such valuable materials, that the whole material universe beside 
could not equal bim in value. You esked the question, why is it we de 
not estimate a man’s value by his height, or his weight of flesh, ead blood, 
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and bones; and you answered, ‘ the reason is, because he is possessed of 
an immortal soul, thet stamps dignity upon bis character, and gives to him 
an infinite value.. When you used these expressions, were you not aware 
that you are the minister of a church that recognises the right of its mem- 
pern to carry on a traffic in human flesh, and blood, and bones; and to 

old property in, and sell that noble being, Maw, whom you stated to have 
been created in the image of God, and whom the whole material universe 
itself cannot equal in value, for the paltry sum of a few pounds or a 
few dollars, to satisfy the avariciousness of some slave-holder who has 
the audacity to call himself by the Christian name? Are you not, sir, the 
minister of a church in America that recognises the right of its members 
to sell one another—to sell slaves who are members of the same church with 
themselves ? ö 


Mr. Richard Allen, the secretary of the Hibernian Anti-slavery 
Society, and a member of the Society of Friends (a letter from 
whom to Mr. Caughey concludes the series), pursued a different 
but 3 appropriate and effective course, which he thus de- 
scribes :— 


% Resricrep Farexn,—Soon after thy arrival in Dublin my attention 
was drawn towards thee, by understanding that thou wast thoroughly sound 
in the abolition cause, and wast preaching the doctrine of restitution here 
with much power—viz., that if we wronged any one, it was our duty not 
only to repent, but to make restitution, even to the last farthing of what 
we It at once struck me, that if this doctrine were preached 
faithfully in America, as applied to the slave-holders and their victims, it 
would force them to sit down and count the days, and months, and years, 
in which they had robbed them of their unrequited toil, for the purpose 
of making them restitution for their many and grievous wrongs. 

‘ Full of this idea, I sought an interview with thee, in the belief that, if 
thou hadst nut been hitherto fully faithful, it was through thy attention not 
having been turned to the subject.” ° 


The reverend gentleman seems to have been taken by surprise 
by these movements, and complains of them as developing a scheme 
of the devil to prevent the success of his Erecting He says that 
he is a native Irishman, that he is still a British subject, and, more- 
over, that he thinks slavery is a sin against God, and that he is 
himself an abolitionist ; but, with all this wriggling, it comes out 
that he is one of a very equivocal sort. Mr. Johnston, in his 
second letter, thus addresses him :— 


4% Rev. Sir,—The conversation which we had at our friend Mr. Shortt’s 
has more than ever convinced me that you are deeply imbued with the pro- 
slavery prejudices of your church and country ; and, in again addressing 
you. I cannot allow any feeling of respect which I may have for you as 
a minister of the gospel, nor my attachment to methodism, to prevent me 
from expressing freely and fully my views upon the subject of American 
slavery, and how far I believe the society in America to be implicated 
in the guilt, by sanctioning and supporting it. The attempt which you 
have made to justify the conduct of the American Methodist church, and 
the whole tenor of your conduct here as regards the slavery question, 
warrants me in stating that you are spreading and strengthening the pro- 
slavery spirit among us. The mere fact of your saying that you believe as 
much as I do that slavery is a sin, is no proof that you are anti-slavery at 
heart. There is scarcely a slave-holder in the southern states who would 
not make use of that expression as well as you; but would he on that 
account be less pro-slavery, or less guilty of the sin of slave-holding, so 
long as he holds bis fellow-man in bondage? The slavery of your coun- 
try is so abominable, that few, even of its most open and avowed advocates, 
would dare to call it anything else than a sin. l 

“ Abolitionists can soon discover the true friend of the slave from the 
false. Itiswell known in America, that many who say to abolitionists 
‘Tamas much anti-slavery as you are,’ at the same time are as much 
opposed to abolition andthe immediate emancipation of the slave as the 
slave-holder himself. They know that all who are not for abolition are 

inst it, and that he that gathereth not with them scattereth abroad. 
Your charch, sir, and the gradustinis of your country, have been trying to 
evade the real question involved in slavery—that it is one of Christian 
principle and not of expediency. They have been trying to stifle their own 
convictions and those of the ilave holder. and to conceal the deformity 
of their principles, and the strong pro-slavery spint by which they are 
actuated, behind the political and social aspect of the question. They try 


k the mere expression of sympatby and feeling for the slave, to persuade’ 
the 


world that they are the friends of freedom, at the very time they are 
rivetting more closely the chains of the slave. | 

“ Your commendation of the wisdom afd dence of your church in 
not joining the turbulent outcry of the abolitionists, and not interfering in 
the civil and political institutions of their country, and the domestic rela- 
tion between master and slave, proves to a demonstration, that, no matter 
how strong your professions are for anti-slavery, you have etill to adopt 
the principle of immediate abolition, before you can be a true aboli- 
tionist at beart.” 

We would gladly make further extracts from these letters would 
our limits allow ; but we must content ourselves with expressin 
our warm approbation of the course which Messrs, Johnston an 
Allen have pursned. The reverend Mr. Caughey will learn some- 


thing of the spirit of British abolitionists ; and we hope his recep- 
tion by the Methodists at large, will afford him evidence that it 


is widely diffused through that numerous and influential body. 
We heartily concur in the appeal thus made to them in the pam- 
phlet before us. 

„ Methodists of Great Britain and Ireland! Reise a solemn voice of 
warning to your American brethren, and suffer no one carrying the gospel 
message to appear amongst you, till he proves that be hes, in his own 
country, done all in bis power to remove from his highly professing 
church and people their sins of omission as well as of commission in this 
reepect. 


Rf direct the attention of our . lade fa eee 
ve 's minute ‘ing British Iadi ano. hier 
quan, it Eby an able hand. 
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WE learn by a copy of the Glasgow Argus, which has been for- 
warded to us, that Mr. George 1 delivered, in the Relief 
church in Glasgow, ón the Ist inst., a lecture on American 85 

e 


and the present position and prospects of the abolitionists of t 
United States. We have read the lecture with much pleasure, 
and that our crowded columns will not permit us to do 


3 


We find the following in the Protectionist of October 16th. 


It is said that a large portion of the most respectable and intelligent 

members of the Society of Friends in America do honestly believe, that, 
Friends in England have suffered a serious loss in their religious character 
end usefulness, by their connexion with anti-slavery societies; and that 
the cause which they have thus sought to advance has been in fact re- 
tarded by such connexion. How far this belief has influenced the yearly 
meeting of Indiana in its recent decisions upon this subject I am not 
informed ; but it is said that said meoting bas issued an epistle of advice, 
that Friends’ meeting bouses in future be entirely closed against 
the advocacy of the cause of the slave by anti-slavery lecturers, 
and that Friends abstain from connecting themselves with anti- 
slavery societies. It is also said, that the meeting passed a censure upon 
the publication of Joseph Sturge’s ‘‘ Address to the members of the Society 
of Friends in America,” and issued its declaimer of responsibility for 
publications which are dated in the style usually practised by Friends. 
The reasons for this disclaimer do not appear. 
We have inserted a highly interesting article, narrating the pro- 
ceedings of a festival by which the seventh anniversary of the 
British act of emancipation was celebrated in Hayti. There are 
exhibited in it aa ardent love of liberty, and a cordial admiration of 
England. The sentiments expressed must find their response in 
the heart of many a black man not resident in Hayti, and we shall 
hope to hear the echo of them from Cuba and the Carolinas, 


take this passing notice of it. 


WE have inserted the communication sent us by Dr. Paul, of 
Jamaica. He is not the only party whom Mr. Oughton’s letter 
has made sore, as the extract we shall give below will evince. 
Many a man has been punished, however, for telling the truth ; 
and, for aught that Dr. Paul has proved to the contrary, nothin 
but the truth has been told. The following is the extract: it is 
from a private letter :— | 

Ougbton's letter in the Reporter has created quite a sensation here among 
all parties. The House will meet shortly, and, if they can do any thing to 
punish bim, depend upon it they will. 


Wx have been informed on good authority, that the Britannia, 
a fine vessel of 1400 tons burden, sailed from Rotterdam ubout 
the 29th of October, for the coast of Africa. She was to purchase 
of the king of Ashantee one thousand blacks, to reinforce. the 
Dutch troops in the island of Java, and was to take in fifty sol- 
diers at Helvoetsluys as a guard. We mention this fact with 
great pain; but we shall probabby find another opportunity of 
expressing our sentiments on it. 


The British and Forcign Anti-slavery Committee has to regret 
the loss of one of its members, Gxonan Benet, esq., who fell 
down on Saturday last, in Bird-cage Walk, Hackncy Road, and 
instantly expired. 


— — —  - — a 
———— a oe ———— 


SWEDISH SLAVERY: SAINT BARTHOLOMEW’S. 


The following information has been received from a correspon- 
dent at Stockholm :— 

The population of the island of St. Bartholomew has for many 
years steadily dec „ und the number of free persons pari 
passu with that of the slave inhabitants. It now amounts scarcely 
to 3000, of which the slaves form about a fifth part. The price 
of a slave varics according to quality, from 25 to 200 piastres. The 
slaves are employed in salt works and agriculture in the country, 
and as artisans and domestic servants in town. Those who provide 
their own food work from six to five, with two hours intervening 
leisure per day, and have Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, free. 
Those who have their food found them work from six to four, 
with one hour’s rest, and Saturday and Sunday free. The condi- 
tion of the slave is one of physical comfort, with which they them- 
selves are not dissatisfied, as appears from the fact that commu- 
nication with the British islands is easy and constant, yet no 
desertions occur. Transfer of slaves from the island by the master 
is virtually disallowed by the present governor, who is described 
as a kind and just man, and a friend to emancipation. The 
Swedish law on this subject is somewhat ambiguous. ‘Those who 

slaves possess for the most part little else, and, when 

unable to employ them, let them out on hire to others. The 

most striking and objectionable feature in the relation of the 
t 


slave to his master, is the necessity of the master’s consent to the. 
marriage of the slave ; and, as the value of the slave when married 
dimini according to existing institutions, the master almost 


always refuses 5 and the consequence is that the slave 
lives in the habit of concubinage. 

The motion of the brothers Geijer at the Diet was adopted by 
the states, and the inquiry then su has been set on foot. 
Those best acquainted with the state of things in the island con- 
firm our hopes as to the . of a speedy emaneipation, 
upon the principle of pure by the nation; which event, how- 
ever, cannot take place before, though there is much reason to 
believe it will be accomplished at, the next meeting of the Diet. 
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The depredations of these gangs are confined to small spaces ; they 
acted only in the Dooab and the Bundelkhund, rarely venturing 
into Bengal, or south as far cs Saugor, in the central provinces ; 
they would seem however, to have found ample booty in their own 
lines of operation ; and, if the tracks of the gangs for a season are 
followed minutely upon a map, it will be seen how compictely the 
whole country was crossed at various periods by the gangs—how 
regularly they followed at discrect intervals each other's footsteps, 
and how almost impossible it was for travellers in small bodies, 
especially strangers, to avoid their snares. The kingdom of Oude, 
long since and still celebrated for its utter want of police, and for 
the lawless character of much of its population, was, as may 

supposed, a favourite spot for the operations, not only of the Dooab 
gangs, but of its own, and those of Bundelkhund. A map of that 
territory is given in Major Slecman’s work, on which are marked 
the Beles, or places of murder, used by the Thugs, and with which 
all the gangs are familiar. The distances of roads between the 
principal towns amount to 1406. miles, and the places of murder 
to 274; giving an average of one place of murder for every 5 
miles of the whole country, and Major Sleeman gives it as his de- 
cided opinion, as also Captain Paton, assistant to the Resident at 
Lucknow, an officer of the department, that, if the same research 
had been instituted all over India, it would have differed very 
little anywhere. A few of these distances and Beles, taken at ran- 
dom, are as follows :—Lucknow to Cawnpoor, 52 miles, 13 Beles 5 
Lucknow to Allhabad, 137 miles, 22 Béles ; Lucknow to the fron- 
tier towards Jownpoor, 120 miles, 38 Beles. In few instances can 
I discover that of late years the Thugs have been particular 
in burying their dead—to hide the bodies of the murdered under 
stones or in the sand of a rivulet, to cover them with leaves and 
grass, throw them into the wabtis hy the roadside that they might 
be devoured by- jackals, or into wells in the fields, have been 
thonght sufficient. How many, therefore, must have been known 
to the local authorities of whom no report whatever was made— 
what profound silence must have been kept regarding them, and 


THE THUGS OF INDIA. 
[From the Atheneum. ] 


Ellichpoor, 10th July, 1841. 


I maye just gone through with great care the report made by 
Major Sleeman, on the depredations of the Thug gangs of the 
Dooab, Bundelkhund, &c., and 1 think that the tables I send you 
may prove acceptable—the more so, as nothing of the kind, to my 
knowledge, has ever reached England, and the ae ek had only just 
been circulated to official persons when I arrived in this country. 
Perhaps too, there may be curiosity enough in England upon this 
subject to make some knowledge of the official proceedings of go- 
vernment in a condensed form desirable ; and, as these tables have 
been compiled from actual documents of the department, and the 
recorded confessions of the approvers, they adinit of no doubt of 
accuracy. That of the result of the trials is given in Major Slce- 
man’s compilation, to which I have been enabled to add the 
convictions of Thugs in some districts of India up to the end of the 
last season of trials, though not of all, for the Bengal Thugs are 
tried by the local courts, and do not come under the cognizance 
of the general superintendent, who was obliging enough to supply 
me with the latter information. The tables of the number of 
murders and the property plundered 1 have compiled myself from 
the work, which consists, for the most part, of the confessions of 
the approvers, and those minute accounts of their various enter- 
prises which have been made the groundwork of the evidence 
against those who have been tried and have suffered punishment. 
I think the numbers will astound you, who in England can have 
no idea of crime such as this dreadful one, perpetrated so long and 
with such complete impunity—nor any conception that, in a coun- 
try for the most part under English rule, the police should have 
been so utterly corrupt and infamous as not 8 to have winked 
at the commission of these murders, but to have in many instances ; 
afforded the Thugs their positive countenance and protection. And | concealment from the European functionaries! In Oude and 
not the police alone, but the native chiefs, land-holders, Patails other native states, perhaps, nothing better conld have been ex- 
of villages and other authorities, besides bankers, merchants, and pected : but, in the whole of the districts of Cawnpoor, Farrukha- 
traders of all sorts. In the districts in which this crime prevailed— bad, Delhi, Agra, Muttra, &c., murders were as common, if not 
and where did it not prevail !—few appear to have been free from the | more frequent, than in Oude, and_ these have been British pro- 
pollution of sharing in its horrible gains—few to have rendered vinces since the first Mahratta war, or forty years. How many 
that active and zealous assistance to the government, which it victims have fallen to Thugs during that time it is fearful to con- 
might be thought would so readily have been afforded. The template, with the records of these seven years before us ns a fair 
gangs, to the expeditions of which this report principally relates 1 to an estimation of their destruction of life; and, if we esti- 
resided in the districts east and north of Mahir, and in those of mate the destruction of life in India up to 1834 at 2000 persons 
Farrukhabad aud Cawnpoor. They were divided into two elasses | ber annum (of course for the whole continent), and the value of 
of Hindoo Thugs, and one of Mohammedan, but which al) united property plundered front the dead at £20,000, it is surely not too 
on various occasions in the palmy days of Thuggee, and swept much. In the history of crime, fearful as the pages are, there 1s 
through the countries PaA them to the amount of two and | no equal to this. Engendered as it has been, by the worst supersti- 
three hundred in a body, murdering hundreds by the way. A tion, aided by the most debasing fatalism, it has taken advantage 
line of operation having been marked out, the main body moved of the habits of the people, and preyed upon them to an extent 
directly upon it, sending out partics in various directions Who met which, had we not official documents in proof, would be deemed 
their comrades at points before determined, where the booty was idle invention or gross exaggeration. Deep and lasting should 
shared, and the gangs again separated in quest of further adven- | the gratitude of the people be to the government, which, regard- 
tures. There are many favourite roads which, except in the less of cost, (at one time, upwards of three lakhs per annum for 
height of the rainy season, could hardly ever be said to be free of the establishment), has freed the whole population of India, alike 
Thugs. Setting out from the Gualin territories for instance, the in its own provinces, and as far as was permitted in those of 
gangs under the celebrated leaders Feringhea, Bakhshee, Dhowkul, native princes, its allies. To thcir everlasting shame be it said, 
ayut and others, would march by different roads southwards to | there is not one native independent government which has given 
Boorhanpoor, on the Tuptee, and thence watch the roads to Mal- its hearty support to the beneficent measures of the supreme g0- 
wah and Rajpovtana, where, after the settlement of the wild tract | Vernment ; most have at best yielded a cold acquiescence 1m ed 
between the Tuptee and Nerbudda rivers, and to the foot of the while in the territories of II. H. the Nizam, the seizure of noto- 
table land of Malwah, large amounts of treasure were annually | rious Thugs has in many instances been opposed by open violence, 
sent by bankers of Bombay, Poona, Oomraotee, and other places causing bloodshed of the village and district authoritics, for which 
of commerce. Many of these remittances fell into the hands of | the government itself has no remedy. It is a happy thing to con- 
the Thugs, and it will be seen by the second table, that, in the template, however, the great reduction that has taken place in the 
season of 1827, 124,202 rupees were seized by these gangs who | number of Thugs, and the blow which has been struck at their 
numbered upwards of three hundred mien—as many as two hun- system; bands of hundreds no longer roam through the country, 
dred and sixty of whom at one time acted in concert with each with the almost openly professed intention of murder an 
other. Sometimes the route determined on lay westward into plunder. Even this is discountenanced in the terniton® or 
Guzerat, where large booties were often gained, thence north and | native princes— but by Major Sleeman’s work, nineteen hun- 
north-east ward to the great mart of Palecin Murwar, thence per- dred known Thugs are still at large, and the experience of years 
haps as far as the Sutlege and Lodhenna, returning by Hurdwar, is but too sure roof that they cannot be idle, and thet life P 
through Sudhana, the Begum-Sumroos, Jaghar, to 5 propery are stil often sacrificed by them. On the rivers © 


elhi, A , 
Muttra, and generally through the Dooab. These Thuss aar zengal, where the waters tell no tales, and where detection, 
from the incans of rapidly evading pursuit, 18 next to im 


ticular Feringhen, were fond of the Nizam’s territories 

4 and came i 

by the north road through Oomraotee in Brear to Hyderabad, and sible, anes is yet practised ; also, in Captain Reyno ds'a 
opinion, to the south ; and in the provinces of Oude, Hy erabad, 


returned thence by the Aurungabad road as far as Gungakhair, on 
it a y and Behar, few cases of murder come to the knowledge of 


the Godavery, and thence into Candeish by the western part of 

the Brear valley. These gangs are undoubted! the b amd officers of the department, and the Thugs e a 

most successful of the Thugs, and their leaders, by their own nar- | rewards set on their heads. Year after year sees additional come 

ratives, appear to have been men of great sagacity, foresight, and | mitments, and we fervently hope that the more wil TE rauen: 

courage. Major Sleeman unfortunately gives no information ing to extinction, and in a few years more will be remem- 
Dered only as a dreadful evil, from which the wisdom and energy 


beyond a few cursory remarks u ' . 

. : pon the Thugs of the southern ae 

peninsula of India, who are supposed to have kéd next to those | of the Indian government has delivered its people; and, if it may 
be questioned which of the two great measures that emana 


of Bundelkhund in daring, nor have the public any m i 
` 2 0 ea f t * 
mating the depredations of the Thugs of Bengal N ate 2 from the same nobleman, the suppression of Suttee and that of 
Thuggee (the latter will perhaps be ceded to his memory, 


also very numerous; but of the Dooab Thu 
the gs (the tract betw . 
the Ganges and Jumna) Captain Reynolds, the general 1 having emanated from him alonc), deserves the se 5 8 
fame ond of real utility, still it must be remembered, that so long 


tendent for the department of Central and Southe . 
thern India, h : 
aa pean as nineteen hundred Thugs are at large, the least relaxation of 14 


iven such minute tables, with the confessions of the Thu 
died as remarks, that their track can be followed most e vigour of suppression wi enable them to raise new gangs, an 
once more to prey upon the people as they have done. 


while with every learly, 
Yours, &c. MxxDO V TAYLOR. 


em- 


every murder is given the value of the booty obtai 
and the direction and destination of the unfortunate isa 
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TABULAR Starement of the result of the Trials which have taken place at different stations since the operations for the 
suppression of the system of Thuggee commenced, up to the Ist July, 1838. 


A 
8 SENTENCES. P 
8 - , ~ 5 EE 3 
Ày 3 5. 19382 883 
STATIONS. Ss s| e5s| Es E 13 Fs & REMARKS. 
— 8 S% | est 2 : = 28 3 
gE go a Ba 3 3 F: v = 
5 55 23 338 4335 
E 828 3 * E | se] © 
Z = A i 
see! SS eS Se A 
Jubbulpoor .......0.. 0 8 $| 82 p et Bq 3s 32 
| I The magistrate of Mynpooree 
Dhoolea in Candeish .. 0 0 0 6j 0 0 0 0 6 f seized and sent them to 
Dhoolea in Candeish. 
1829 eee T OTT TE 0 0 11 71 2 0' ọ 5 73 
se Dhoolea in Candeish .. 1 0 0 9 4 91 0 0 13 
1830 Jubbulpoor .......... 0 0 32 96 l 0; 0 3 100 
1832 Indoor „ „„ „„ „%„„%„ % „% „%% „„ 0 0 3 36 0 0 | 0 4 40 
. 38 0 10 | 320 2 © 21 27 370 
T A RA EE A 3 2 0 21| 0 0 20 0 230 
oe Hyderabad 17 1 0 84 0 1 0 86 
80 C 0 4 0 23 0 9. 1 8 0 23 
1883—4 | Cawnpoor ............ 9 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 11 
1833 Gazepoocõnnnrr 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 B 
1834 a TITT TIET 0 0 0 0 4 l gh g 0 5 
1835 Indoor eee e 5 0 0 2 19 0 9 | 8 0 10 
1834 eas 40 5 7 7 820 0 Ti 48 8 397 
1885 | Jubbulpoor .......... 0 of o Gi 6: ] e e apn eee 
we DIG sa cncecvecabsces 36 3 4 3 206 5 0 23 2 256 
os Dae ere TT 2 0 1 0 0 3 0 691 0 0 8 
1886 Sholapoor .......... T 0 1 0 0 0 l 6 9 1 @ 0 7 
oe Jubbulpoor s.s.s... 37 172 18 0 0 227 6 9 ' 33 3 248 Sentence suspended on 2. 
ee Furidpoor .....sseeee- 0 0 12 0 0 12 0 0 0 0 12 
i ve 
1837 | Chuprah..........006. 2 0 44 eee eee 
| 
ee Jubbulpooooer 13 70 25 2 0 110 3 0 2 0 115 Committed for 6 cancelled. 
55 Belahr ese 2 0 3 0 0 5 0 G1 0 0 5 
as EUCKEOW ˙ I 0 0 58 0 0 59 6 ] 8 0 7 
uit - 
ee ere yy cee 3 0 2 0 0 5 2 0 0 3 7 1 count orien — 8 = 
s.. CUPPA acs sises tessa 0 0 22 0 0 22 0 0 0 0 22 Approvers. 
1838 FCC 11 44 88 6 6| 140 0 0 7 0 156 Including 17 approvers. 
oe Shola poor 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 3 
ie Vizagapatam....... TF- 2 0 0 3 3 5 0 0 0 0 5 One under trial. i 
z DUNG: areias erake 0 0 0 0 0 oj o0 0 0 0 Final orders not yet received. 
40 approvers, 3 re- 
o Berhampoor .......... ol si] 7] 18 K % et: co fae: | ef aw |e 3 
as Dhar war. 6 0 3 0 7 0 1 11 0 0 1 0 12 
att o skiaraas ia 0 0 10 0 2 12 0 0 0 0 12 , 
ex Jubbulpooorrr o| 25 230 11 0| 266 9 0 10 0 285 | Including 74 approvers. 
1838 F 0 0 7 0 0 7 l 0 0 0 8 
1839 Bangalore 0 0 8 ] 0 9 2 0 0 0 11 
$5 Saupe de 0 16 60 0 0 76 2 0 10 0 $8 
Meerut ....... SaS 0 0 87 0 0 87 5 0 1 0 93 
aaa Et 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 99 
0 0 0 12 0 0 9 0 10 1 115 
0 1 97 17 00 115 8 0 6 0 129 
ah teteen an 6 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 6 
3 0 2 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 5 
Se 0 0 11 0 0 11 0 0 0 0 11 
81 | 3058 | 97 12 | 208 56 3655 
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r thdeadeatin evens 3689 

Committed in 1840, continued. 
JubDUIpOOr oc ccccccccsccccsscsseseesccsoce eoeccce oe 15 
Vizagapatam cccccccercecrrccsvcccccecs ö 9 2 ee 29 
Bangalore  cssensscvrnscccvesccsseassctessnteiasase 4 
For committal at Jubbulpoor, 184]),......seseecescevesse 102 
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TasBLe showing the Number of Persons Murdered by Thug Gangs in Bundelkhund, Guzerat, the Dooab, &c., from the year 
1826-27 to the year 1834; 


Also, in some part, the Amount of Property plundered from them. 


Total. 
Valued Amount of Booty obtained. 


Years. | Rupees. 
1822 Kanthal Thugs e ——m᷑- 4% een 8800 
1823-24 Ditto Ditto Legere ee en apes esiesa\ „„ „„%%„%„%„„%„„%„ „ „„ „„ „ „6 6 „„ „ s.s.s... „„ „ „„ „ „ „ „ „46 7440 
1826-27 Bundelkhund Thus Treasure in Candei sz. 11,000 
1827-28 Ditto 2552 6666 | CHOMA GENS. enen + 76,202 
se Dooab — „ „% „„ „„ „ % „ „„„% „%% „ „„ „„ „ „„ Oomrowsing do. — 4 25,000 „„ „„ „„ „ 60 1,24, 202 
ee Kanthal — ———2ů5ũÿ77 5555656566566 Feringhea's do. —— 2 23,000 Í 288 s... 16,957 
Avernge „dende eee dns e es s.s... ee 3348 
Bheegoo’s gang.. 93,049 
1828-29 Bundelkhund conp see ee eee eet eee eee eee Burkul’s do. SE ae tee 45,000 ba E oe 1,388,049 
ee Kanthal — „55 „ %%% „„ „ „ „ „„ Oe „„„„%%%%„„„ „„ „„ „ „ „„ Peres „ „„ tine 25,000 
.. Dooab — eee „„ „% ew „%%% „„ „ „„ eee 
i 62 „ „ „ EEE %%% % % „% „ „ % „„ „ „„ „%%„%„ „ „ „„ „ „ „%%% %% „„ „“ ö 11,848 
1829-80 Bundelkhudſnemi ; Average of ordinary expeditions...... OTTEET 9,207 
ee Dooab — Se e eee! 
| eeereee tee aevrere „„ „„ „ „„ **eeee ee 3200 } „ „ „„%„„%„„„ OA . 17,421 
Budaloo’s gang 3200 
1830-31 Bundelkhund amr „ „„ „%% „% „„ „ „% „„%„%„%%6„%„6„6 sf Average of the rest ar 3069 ea ere S008 6,269 
Dooab — e686 76 6 = aig ee eh er 
| s...... s.s...» 25555 „„ „„ „„„„ Seer eee „„ „„ „„ 22,731 
Average of ordinary exp editions 16,740 


1831-32 Bundelkhund — „5 „„ „ „%%%%„% %% % % % „% „ „6 „6 
.. Dooab — „ „% „ „%%% % „% „%% %ꝗ5ß· t * 
e „ „„ „„ „%„% % etree „% „% „%%% „% et eee ee „% „ „„ ee % % „„ „ „ „% eee eee 
1832-33 Bundelkhund — dq 3 sal re 55 sss...’ EPERE „ eee ee 
2 Dooab Ten 4486 Ee e 
1833-34 Ditto — „„ „%%% „ „ „% „% „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ ee J at sna ot adem deaere E EA 
— * Arcot Thugs 6 6 6 6 0 „ „ „ 6 6 %% %% %%% % %% % %%% %%% % „% % %%% „ „„ .. •— * „„ eee ee ee ey 
1833-37 Gualla Thugs in South Cuttack — 222222VV* 6666 2232 All that is known eee eee „„ „„ „ „1 „ 2 60 
Confessions of approvers to Captain Pa ton. AVOTEZS ocrcccccsvcccesiouvecsredeevecscesves 
Net Total ( 9 69＋⁊2•„ñ5,„ eee eee eee ee — „„ „%%% „„ eee „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „ 


Average of ordinary ezpedi tions. 


approvers „ „„ eee ete „% % „% % „ „ „ Oe ee ee eee „ „„ „„%„% „% „„ „ „ „6 „ 6 „ „„ „%%% „ „ „% „„ „„ „% 


Gross Total Rupees. 10, 51,584 


We shall gain a Total of Men and Women 


Provinces and Districts accounted for above :—1l. Bundelkhund—2. Central India—S. Dooab—4. Part of Malwah—5. Part of Rajpootana—6, Part of Cuttack~ 


7. Pert of Arcott. 
Provinces and Districts not accounted for:—1. Bengal—2. Behar and Orissa—3. Mysore—4. Borah Mahal—5. Southern Dooab—6, South of 8 Gut erat 


8. Malabar and Canara—9. Assam — 10. Northern Circars—11. Ceded Districts 12. Dekham—13. Nizam's Dominions— 14. Nagpoor Dominions—15. Kutch. 


* The average is taken from the Dooab gangs, which afford a fair criterion of ordinary success it gives about 93 rupees from each individual murdered. 
TS 
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HOLLAND. 


g i xtract 
Wi are enabled to present to our readers the following e 
of x letter from a 5 in Holland to Mr. G. W. Alexander, 


dated Amsterdam, 25th of 10th 5 prided 
Dear Frizxv,—I bad the pleasure of addressing thee in the 
as of this month, and of in orming thee of the publication be a 
small work written by J. de N eufville A. Z., recommending the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves ia the colony of Surinam, and proposing & 
plan for tbe accomplishment of that measure, which seems to ae (ee 
affinity with the plan proposed to the French government by Jules le 
Chevalier. This plan, as I well presumed, is generally looked upon as 
inexecutable. Some of our periddicals have already expres their 
opinion on tbe subject but one of them, (De Tydgenoot) the Contem- 
porary, bas pretended that the measure of emancipation was, perbaps, 
not so much wanted as the autbor seemed to suppose, the slaves were 
well treated, and enjoyed a welfare far superior to the situation of many 
classes of people in this oountry. A few days ago, however, a well 
written pamphlet, the author of which is J. Van Ouverkerk de Vries, a 
true philanthropist, who lives at Zeist, where the Moravians bave an estab- 
lishment, and who is well acquainted with them, bas been published in 
this city. It beara the following title :—‘ The religious instruction of the 
negro slaves and the prosperity of the colony of Surinam in great danger. 
An important event considered in its possible consequences. This event 
is no less than the desertion to the colonies of Berbice and Demerara 
through the woods, first of eleven and later of twenty of the best slaves 
of the colony of Nickérie, where the Moravians had established a flourisb- 
ing school; the consequence of this desertion has been, that the directors 
of the plantations have, from that time, forbidden both adults and children 
to attend the school: yet on first days the slaves are allowed to attend the 
ublic worsbip, but they are no longer permitted to learn to read and write. 
he consequence which tbe writer draws from this event is, that emanci- 
ation is the only remedy to this evil, aad tbat, since the system of freedom 
as succeeded so well in the English colonies, as is evident to every one 
who bas read the parliamentary reports, but more by the whole contents 
of J. J. Gurney’s Winter in the West Indies, it is obvious that the same 
system of freedom is to be introduced in the colony. After this, the writer 
examines the work of my young friend, J. de Neufville, with whom he 
agrees as to what relates to the first part, viz., the five first chepters, but 
he differs from him on many points of the second part. There is a passage, 
page 16, which I deem worth while quoting here, as it clearly expresses 
the way of thinking of many people in this country. He speaks of de 

Neufville’s work :— ae 

“ We wish, with the writer, that in our colonies also the emancipation 
of the slaves may be brought about. The love to our neighbours, who all, 
black or white, shall once appear on the same rank before the highest 
judge, requires that sacrifice on the altar of christianity and of moral 
civilization, which can be raised to s much higher degree in the free man 
tban in the groaning and deep fallen slave, The writer believes, and we 
believe it with bim, that the material interests of the land owners of the 
colonies require, in a pressing manner, their accession to this resolution. 
The introduction of new slaves bas ceased. The number of the old and 
infirm, who must be maintained without any use, increases daily in pro- 
portion with those who are as yet active, and the generation forthcoming 
is on the decrease. Tbe dreadful desertion of the ablest men to the free 
colonies is a warning which it would be inconsiderate to pass by. How 
baneful must not work here the force of example? Are the negros once 
set at liberty, they will attach themselves to the ground on which they are 
established, where their parents are taken care of, and where their children 
are born, and the grounds now cultivated with a new force will remarkably 
rise in worth. Are they kept in the bondage and under the yoke of slavery, 
the best and most useful of them will run away. Natural love will 
be extinguished in then. Nothing will be left on the plantations but 
infirmaries filled with the old and the cripple, and, for want of cultivation, 
the ground will lose all its worth. 

We agree on all these points with the author; but besides, we dare 
believe that the great proprietors in West India, reflecting on this threaten- 
ing danger, will soon acknowledge with us the reality of the danger, and 
how desirable it is to provide against it by adopting powerful measures, 
and, amongst others, the emancipation of the alaves. But how is this to be 
effected F 

After a refutation of the plan of J. de Neufville, the writer proposes 
his own plan, which I transcribe bere, as it appears to me more likely to 
be approved than any other I bave bitberto beard of. 

“ There shall be chosen in this country two or three commissaries 
who shall solicit of the government the necessary authorization to execute 
the following plan. 

Every . of one or more plantations in tbe colonies, or on tbe 
islands, sball deliver to those commissaries a declaration of the number and 
classification of bis slaves. 

A certain quantity of sworn taxators shall take a survey of all the 
plantations, and confront those declarations, and lay down an estimation of 
the physical and intellectual capacity ot the slaves, in presence and with 
the concurrence of tbe directors of the plantations. As soon as these 
taxators shall have terminated their operation, they shell send their work to 
the commissaries in the mother country. As soon as these taxationa sball 
have been acknowledged and arrested, the negros shall be set at liberty in 
a solemn manner. 

t Às soon as the whole amount of the value of the slaves in all our 
West Indian colonies shal. be known, (we reckon that it will amount to 
about 15,000,000 fs.), the whole capital shall be negociated (that is taken 
ai 1 at 5 per cent. interest per year, and 2 to 3 per cent. yearly amor- 

on. 

As soon as this sum shall have been negociated, each proprietor shall 
receive in ready money the amount of the estimation of his slaves, on a 
mortguge on bis grounds, and he shall be bound to pay 5 per cent. yearly 
interest on the came thus receiv d, and 2 to 3 per cent. yearly amortization, 
rah en 1 be par 8 when be shall be considered as having received 

is full indemnit a diminution of expense i 
produce of his Nad, richly enough.” CCF 

The slave population, J. O. de Vries 


suppoces to be, i inem, 
30,000 to 40, O0, aod I think he , ie . 


wesees pretty right, though some 
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people bring it to 60,000. He imagi that the wood or free n will 
return to the colony as soon es a iy ogros 


tbe 
will 


Rev. Joseru KerTLEY, of 


bave in hand, which is about £70, 
mail; but I find I must defer it till 
part has been contributed by the ey 
and congregation, consequent on the fo y 
society, which took place on the evening of the ist of August last, which 
was the first anniversary of my meeting with them since that glorious 
event. i 

ciely was intended—but, when proposed in the afternoon of the day to a 
few of our brethren who took tea with us, and subsequently at the chapel 
it was responded to with much delight—a few rules were proposed, and, 
though altogether unprepared, our dear friends . 

and sentiments in the happiest manner. They were surprised to hear of 
the continued cruelty of slavery in North America, and especially to ind 
that the slave trade was carried forward with such a fearful im ey 
contrasted their own freedom as a reason for holy gratitude, and felt it 


{ WEpNESDay, 


shall have been granted. 

These two works have occasioned a great fermentation in the minds of 
ns concerned with the colonies, and I bope ere long something 

done to come to a conclusion. 


THE DEMERARA AUXILIARY. 


We insert with much pleasure the following letter from the 
Demerara. 


George Town, Demerara, 17th Sept. 1841. 
Dear and esteemed friend.—I bad wished to remit to you the sum I 
r the anti-slavery society, by this 
e next opportunity. The greater 


emancipated of my own church 
rmation of our auxiliary to your 


No notice had been previously given that such an auxiliary so- 


their feelings 


tun. Th 


their duty to assist that great society whose efforts had contributed so 
much to obtain their liberty, and to encourage those who are still labouring 
to liberate their suffering brethren. I will not attempt to write their fer- 
vent addresses —it would be quite impossible to convey to you their im- 
pressive manner. Though the meeting did not break up till near 10 o'clock 
at night, all was life and animated pleasure. Though references was fre- 
quently had by them to their own afflictions formerly, nothing like an un- 
kind reflection or a word indicative of hostility to the authors of their 
sorrrow escaped them. All was the expression of gratitude to God, and 
sympathy for their suffering brethren. I bave no doubt that this new 
society will yield an annual contribution to your society of at least £50, sô 
long as you have need for your existence as such. As the mail bag is to 
be closed in a few minutes I hasten to conclude, but feel unwilling it 
should leave without sending you a line, and remain, dear and esteemed 
friend, faithfully your's 


Jossra Ketter. 


DR. PAUL AND THE REV. S. OUGHTON. 
(To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter.) 


Kingston, Jamaica, 20th September, 1841. 
Sir,—I acknowledge that I was not surprised at seeing a communica- 
tion signed by the Reverend Mr. Oughton in your paper of the 11th 
Augun 1841. 

‘he conduct of that reverend gentleman, has been, I regret to say, any 
thing but correct, in propagating the most egregious falsehoods, end 
calumniating and vilifying my character and reputation, on the authority of 
one of the most abandoned of men; whilst he refuses every opportunity 
offered to him to make himself conversant with the facts, and be able to 


judge for himself. 


It would be impossible for me, in a single letter, to enter into a refu- 
tation of the various calumnies and falsehoods contained in Mr. Oughton’s 
letter already published, but I enclose for your information copies of cor- 
respondence which took place betwixt that gentleman and m sa oe 
thet as you can have no interest but to disseminate the truth, you will do 
me the justice of 5 that correspondence, ss well as my letter which 
appears in the’ Morning Journal of this date, in your paper. I have the 
honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Jauss Pav, M.D. 
Sub-agent of Immigrants at the Port of Kingston. 
Copy.) 
To the Editor of che Monni Journal, ; 

Sir, —It is with considerable reluctance I again address you, in elucida- 
tion of subjects which must have, long ere this, palled public taste. 
But, when we see a minister of the gospel stepping out of the path laid 
down for himn—when, instead of preaching and tesching peace and good 
will, be takes every means which malice can invent to blast the reputa- 
tion of a fellow mortal, and, sheltering himself under the mask of pbilan- 
tbropy and sympathy, he not only propagates the most egregious faise- 
hoods, but calumniates and vilifies those to whom he is op „I trast 
I shall be pardoned for saying a few words to the Rev. Samuel Oughton, 
who, not content to await the result of the investigation promised him by 
bis Excellency the governor, bas chosen to address a letter which appears 
in the Ant-Slavery Reporter of August 1itb, 1841. 

As to the abuse heaped upon me, I freely forgive the Rev. clergyman, 
for auch language is no doubt common to bim; and that he has been de. 
ceived I know, not only by his friend James Swallow (the grandson of 
the Reverend W. Uppedine), but by others, no doubt equally verecious, 
although moving in a more respectable spbere of life. Hut what apology 
can be made for the Rey. Mr. Oughton, in not sccepting the invitation 
freely offered to him to examine and judge for himself, to meet at & 
friend’s house, where, in the presence of a third perty, I would not = 
give him : the fullest information on every subject regarding the Imm 
grants which have been under my care,” bat “reference to docoments now 
in my possession, which for obvious reasons (he was aware) I could not 


make public? 

But this open and candid pro did not suit the Rev. Mr. Ougbtoa, 
nor his worthy co-adjutors ; and what was the reason assigned for not 
accepting this offer, freely and voluntarily made? etailed 

That “ as be (Mr. Oughton) bas been informed, that the fects detai 
in the public papers have been forwarded to the King’s house, 6” of 
public examination of them is about to take place, he thinks the osese 
truth and justice will be much better promoted, and (if the charges be an- 
founded ) the character of Dr. Paul mush more fully vindicated, by è ps hiig; 
than it can be by any private investigation.” 


NOVEMBER 17, 1841.] 
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Here we have an acknowledgment that the charstter of Dr. Paul bas | thet any one assuming the sacred functions of a minister of the gospel 


been publicly assailed, calumniated, and traduced. The investigation here 
alluded to, was that called for by Mr. Richard Daly, stipendiary justice, 
from whom Mr. Oughton could only have dorivod bie informatiun. It 
will however appear strange (after all the hue and cry that hos been made), 
not only to the Rev. Mr. Odghton, but to that portion of the community 
which has been led away by the misrepresentations from time to time so 
industriously circulated, that, when Mr. Daly was required to state his 
charges against me, and the grounds for desiring a public investigation, 
after some evasion, he actually declared that his object in tendering infor- 
mation was not for the purpose of bringing charges against the sub-agent ; 
and the investigation sought was for bis (Mr. Daly’s) own protection. 
Such subterfuge and jesuitical hypocrisy are even what the Rev. Samuel 
Oughton, I am sure, is not prepared for. 

With regard to the case of James Swallow I need not say one word— 
the whole matter having already engaged the attention of his Excellency 
the Governor; butas the Rev. Mr. Oughton, in his letter, states that he 
sent it to the governor, but that be does not yet know the result, I trust I 
shall be exonerated in making use of the following extract of a letter on 
the subject from Captain Higginson to the Honorable J. Ewart, agent- 
gener, dated“ King’s House, July 23rd, 1841.” 

“ I am directed to acknowledge tlie receipt of your letter of the 20th, 
submitting Dr. Paul's explanation in reply to the complaint of tbe man 
Swallow, and I am to request that you will iuform the sub-agent, that the 
explanation of his e in the case, appears to the Governor to be 
entirely satisfactory.” 

So much for the Rev. Samuel Oughton and his friend Swallow, and the 
liberal and benevolent special magistrate, Mr. Daly, as the latter gentleman 
is designated in Mr. Oughton’s letter. Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) James Paul. 


Copy. 
a Kingston, 5th August, 1841. 

Reverenp Srr,—Understanding that you are the writer of the letter 
signed Philanthropist, which appeared in the Baptist Herald of the 2 18t 
July, I cannot but regret that you should have allowed yourself to be 30 
deceived, as to pen so gross a calumny as is set forth to the world in the 
following paragraph, viz., * The admiral's pen (appropriated as the chief 
depöt of the immigrants) is a complete Golgotha,’ disease, privation, 
misery, and death, having for some time past reigned there in their most 
awful forms. The man (if man be can be called) who exercises authority 
over those victims of colonial duplicity, is revelling in the profits of his short 
lived commission, regardless of the destruction and woe which his guilty 
neglect and abuse of power are spreading everywhere around bim, while 
those who prompted, by compassion, would administer comfort or relief to 
the sick and dying, only expose themselves to the vulgar abuse and un- 
feeling insolence of this petty despot.” 

You may have seen in the papers of this city of Saturday last, by the 
abstracts of my weekly reurns put in juxta-position with an extract from 
the letter of Philanthropist, how utterly at variance with truth was the 
information given you on that point ; and you may judge from that how 
misinformed you may have been upon others. It is no wish of mine to 
return evil for evil, or to take advantage of any one who has been deceived 
and misinformed; and I therefore invite you to a free conference at the 
house of a common friend, and there, in the presence of a third person, 
also a common friend to both, to give you the fullest information on every 
subject regarding the immigrants which have been under my care, and re- 
ference to documents now in my possession, which for obvious reasons 
you must be aware I cannot make public. 

I beg to observe that this communication is not made, either to induce 
you to commit yourself or otbers. Putting aside the writer, publisher, 
&c., of the libel against me (proof of all which is ready, in cnse I shall 
hereafter consider it neces¢ary to proceed to trial), I invite you to this 
examination, knowing that truth is ever triumphant, and will force itself, 
however strong the attempt may be to crush it: and I do this, in the true 
feeling of christian charity, seeing and knowing that you have been 
wickedly deceived, feeling confident that when you become acquainted 
with the circumstances, you will acknowledge (whatever your feelings 
may be regarding immigration to this island) that every attention and care 
bas been bestowed on the sick immigrants at the depct. I um, reverend 
sir, your obedient servant, 

Signed ) 
To the rev. S. Oughte n. fs 


(Copy-) 
Baptist Mission House, Kingston, August Oth, 1841. 

Samuel Oughton presents his compliments to Dr. Paul, and begs leave 
most respectfully to decline the honour of a private interview on the subject 
offfthe recently imported immigrants. 

In coming to this determination, S. O. trusts that Dr. Paul will acquit 
him of any indifference as to an acquaintance with the real state of the im- 
migrants, or disregard to the reputation of Dr. Paul: but, as he has been 
informed that the facts detailed in the public papers, bave been forwarded 
to the King's house, and a public examination of them is about to take 
place, he thinks the cause of truth and justice will be much better pro- 
moted, ond (if the charges be unfounded) the character of Dr. Paul much 
more fully vindicated by a public, than it can be by any private investiga- 
tion. At the same time S. O. begs Dr. Paul distinctly to understand, that 
he by no means admits the correctness of Dr. Paul's information as to his 
being the author of the letter signed Philanthropist. 

S. Oughton would have replied to Dr. Paul's favour much earlier, but 
important duties detained him at the Court-House until evening. 

Dr. James Paul. 7 


(Copy) 
Kingston, 7th August, 1841. 

Reverend Sir,—Had I not had his Excellency’s approval of my conduct 
On every case submitted to him against me, I should not have invited you 
to a full examination of every cireumstance regarding the immigrants 
which have been ander my care. } 

I disavow most distinctly any wish for a private interview, for my letter 
particularly stated, that that interview waa to be in the presence of a third 


party, 
What I did, Sir, was to save you from the merited disgrace which must 
attend the malicious libeller of a fellow-being—and I regret, deeply regret, 


James Paul. 


should so fer lend himself, as to be made the tool of desigaing men. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed ) 
Rev. Sal Oughton. 


James Pavt. 


WEST INDIES. 


BanzA DOS —A very trying time indeed have our planters had 
of it since 1838. Heavy rain in a partial way - some perishes having it 
abundantly, others parched with drought to a most awful extent, especially 
in the large and important 1 of St. Philip and Christ Church, the 
former being, we are grieved to hear, in a deplorably distressing state, no 
heavy rain, we understand, having fallen since October, 1840 ; and, where 
some late showers, giving the promise of more, ufforded the planters an 
opportunity of planting corn and potatoes, their labour, alas, has been lost 
by succeeding drought, fiercely hot sua, and the destructive progress of 
the worm, which is destroying the food before it comes near maturity, 
As to the sugar crop in the windward part of the island, we apprehend it 
will be little or none; some estutes we are told will not make a single 
cask of sugar. No one, as we are informed, can conceive the awful state of 
the parish of St. Philip, unless he has ocular demonstration of it. In this 
parish, St. Michael's, we see almost all the Indian corn, planted after the 
rains in June and July, utterly destroyed by the worm; and we fear that 
the potatoes, vast abundance of which had been planted, and are at present 
looking healthy and vigorous, will also not escape the ravages of the 
insect. 

The year 1842 will, in sll human probability, shew a third short crop of 
sugar—a lamentable prospect for many proprietors, and a severe blow to 
all persons engaged in the various pursuits of trade and commerce. Under 
such distressing circumstances, when the earth ceases to yield ber increase, 
how are the numerous poor to be assisted? The most benevotently dis- 
posed are, from their own pressing uecessities and pecuniary difficulties, 
prevented from indulging their charitable feelings.— Barbadian. ; 

On this subject we find the following psinful statement made during a 
discussion in the House of Assembly. 

Mr. Applewhaite—1 beg leave, Mr. Speaker, to offer a few remarks 
on the question before the house, and more especially on the observations 
of the honourable member forSt. Thomas's (Dr. Bascom.) I cannot coin- 
cide with the honourable member in any way on this subject, because I 
know that the poor in the land are suffering actual privations. It is im- 
possible, sir, that the lower—the poorer—class, can purchase the clothing. 
I could to-day bave presented a petition signed by numerous inhabitants, 
and i assure you, sir, that I cannot recur to the subject without laying 
before you some strong and impressive observations, which I am sure will 
cause you something like pity for the poor! Sir, they are not able to carry 
their dead to the church to be interred! ‘They are forced to inter them 
at home! not baring the means to give them decent interment—not 
being able to give them a coffin! They are in a state of nudity. They 
are in a state of starvation !! Unless something be done, it will be impos- 
sible, I say, to enforce this act. It is true—anid my wortby colleague, Mr. 
Briggs, well knows that the present state of the inhabitants of St. Philip 
Surpasses the conception of any man except those who are wituesses to it 
we ought to endeavour to relieve the distresses of those families which 
are perishing for want. There are many of these persons, sir, in the 
greatest misery, and scarcely able to keep themselves alive. With regard 
to the assertion that sufficient time has been allowed the inhabitants for 
providing themselves, look, sir, at the ten months drought—the barren con- 
dition of the island. Many are not able to pay their dues! and, I have 
known their covering to have been taken from under their bodies, to 
liquidate the small sums which they are owing! The distress, I repeat, 
sir, is unknown. Applications have been mae to the pastors and the 
vestry, for some who have not clothes to cover their nakedness! I trust, 
therefore, sir, that the house will pause before it plunges these children of 
misfortune into ruin—if it can be greater than at present. 

a NTIGUA.— Extract of a letter to Mr. Sturge, dated Antigua, September 
16th, 1841. 

Dran Sin, —I take the liberty of writing, to inform you of the progress 
of liberty, and the state of things here. Wben you leſt us, it was consi- 
dered very impolitic to sell land to the emancipated slaves to domicile, lest 
they should be detached from the cultivation of the estates. They were 
therefore obliged to continue in the wretched huts they occupied when 
slaves, which are anything but calculated to raise them to decent habits ; 
and by the contract and vagrant laws they were compelled to work only 
on the property on which they lived, on very small wages, or be subject to 
molestation, fines and penalties. This state of things occasioned great un- 
noyance and vexation, Rather than submit to this, many hundreds have 
emigrated to Trinidad, which would not have taken place if independent 
villages had been generally estublished. It is true, they might leave the 
estate on giving a months notice, but they could only be removed to 
another estate, where they would be similarly situated. This in some 
measure resembled the old system. Alter some time, by various means 
many became detached from the plantations, particularly the young, and 
those who were 80 happy as to gain a residence in a village (for two persons 
had been induced to sell land for the purpose) or elsewhere. These bired 
themselves to the estates at double the wages of the negros residing on 
the property. These have increased, so that there is no estate without a 
gang of this description, who readily obtain employment, and, so far from 
not working as was supposed, they are the best labourers, 

One evil arises from this, the children and young people are sent to the 
estates to work, and not where their parents and relations live, which 
exposes them to evil company and temptation, especially young females, 
and, onthe contrary, other young people work on their estates. They do 
this to avoid the contract law and obtain higher wages. But those who 
live in the free villages are subject to no fines, penalties, &c., have built 
themselves comfortable dwellings, and, having more pay, they live in com- 
fort, and generally in domestic happiness, attached to some church, and 
concerned to bring up their children in the fear of God. I am happy to 
say that the planters are now selling land in small lots, and, though at the 
enormous rate of 500 to 70@ dollars per acre, they are eagerly bought, and 
several villages are apringing up in various parts of the island, and, with 
God's blessing, we hope much good will arise in consequence. 
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Sr. CnnisrornER.— We have sincere gratification. in giving 
publicity to a circumstance, which as it affects the gencral good of the 
island, and redounds to the credit of an exceedingly humane and sensible 

roprietor, is doubly gratifying. The peasantry on the Golden Rock. 
‘van Baillies', Mornes, and Willett’s Estates, and his honor Mr Coltuitor- 
General Claxton, have entered into terms, for rentiro : various terms, 
the cottages and provision grounds on f. pruperties. 
proprietor of Golden 


a 14 * or 
Propsple, as much for the imitation of the peasantry of the island as for 
that of their employers, for we are aware that some few other proprietors 
have offered the rent system to their dependants, in some instances with 
only partial success, and in others without any success at all. Possibly 
the failure may be attributable to the absence of full explanations on the 
one hand, or an imperfect understanding of the advantages of renting on 
the other—or to the fact that no proportionate increase to the labourer’s 
present rate of wages has accompanied the offer. Wherever rent in 
money is demanded, it seems but natural and just that the labourer 
should look for a rise in the money price of his labour.—St. George's 
Gazelle. 


Montserrat.—In his address to the Council and House of 
Assembly on bis assuming the government of this island, the Lon. E. D. 
Baynes uses the following language :— 

č The good understanding which L find generally subsisting between the 
resident proprietors and mauagers of estates and the labouring population 
employed by them, is a source of unmixed gratification tome. You have 
sagely forborne from that harassing system of special and superfluous legis- 
lation, which, since the extinction of slavery in these colonies, has in inany 
other islands unhappily set the landlord and labourer at variance. You 
have wisely ‘left well alone,’ and, providing fewer legislative means to 
meet the presumed necessities of the great change, have for that reason, in 
my opinion, been more successtul than your neighbours. Your agricul- 
tural population bave in consequence their freedom guaranteed to them, 
a sufficiont safeguard, by the same laws which protect the liberties of the 
peasantry of Great Britain; and I have every reason to believe that they 
are us orderly and industrious, and at the same time as free and indepen- 
dent, as any rural population on the face of the globe. You have also, 
with equal discretion, avoided the pernicious scheme of combining together 
the naturally distinct questions of rent and labour, so as to leave the for- 
mer without any basis, 10 fluctuate according to the arbitranly presumed 
quantity of the latter afforded by the tenant. A serious evil; and one 
which bas been productive of much evil in the important colony of 
Jamaica, the shores of which I bave so recently left.” 

We make from a private letter from this island the following extract :— 
“ Emigration is going on here to a great extent, and 1 greatly fear that 
much deceit is practised to allure the population to the pestilentia! shores 
of Trinidad, where the climate soon carries tbem off. What speaks volumes 
for the orderly and peaceuble conduct of the population lately emancipated, 
is, that, with a population of 8000 souls, we have, as stated in the speech, 
neither King’s troops nor militia on the islund, and nat more than a dozen 
constables—yet even a disturbance in the street is a thing unknown. ‘This 
fact deserves publicity.” 


Imports into Trinipap.—By the official returns it appears 
that the imports of 1840 exceeded those of 1839 by the enormous sum 
of £111,420 sterling, being an increase of rather more than 25 per cent. 
in one year; the amonnt for 1839 being 4397, 020, and for 1840 
£508,440 sterling. The government are said to ascribe this large in- 
crease altogether to the immigrants, and the Standard agrees with them, 
It is no doubt parti, so. 


TRANSFER oF LInEnATED AFRICANS FROM BRAZIL To GUIAXA.— 
The colony steamer, the Venezuelu, returned yesterday from her vovage to 
Rio Janeiro, after an absence of eighty-five days. On arriving at Rio, the 
commander was very well received by Mr. Ousley, the British minister in 
Brazil. and by tbe officers of the squadron there, and every readiness was 
exhibited to aid and promote the object of her visit. She bad the captured 
Africans on board ready to depart in eight days after ber arrival, but she 
was detained some sixteen davs longer waiting for convoy, as the mini- 
ster did not think it safa to let her depart except under the protection of a 
ship of war. She auiled at length under convoy of the Rose, and the 
necessity of this protection was the more evident, as the Brazilians did not 
suffer her to leave the harbour, escorted as she was, without fring one or 
two shots at her. The court of mized commission at Rio hus been in the 
habit of binding out the Africans hberated by thut court, as apprentices to 
the people of Rio and the neighbourhood, and, practically, apprenticeship 
has been only another name for slavery. Of course, the Brazilians are in 
no very good humour at the prospect of this absurd system beiny broken 
up by sending the captured Africans io u British colony.—Guiana Gatette. 


ImmiGRaTIon.—The arrival of the Superior, with 224 Africans 
on bonrd, bus once more attracted general notice to our prospects ot 
Immigration from Sierra Leone. When this vessel, which is admirably 
fit ed up, left the African coast, there were, the commander says, a thou- 
sand people who would have come in ber had there been room for them. 
Many thousands more expressed n wish to follow, a very decided pre- 
ference heing given to Guiana over Jamaica and Trinidad. This preference 
we think we are entitled to ascribe to the judicious and manly expedient 
which was bad recourse to, of sending back to Africa some persons among 
the first batch of immigrants, to communicate the observations which tbey 
bad made during a free and pretty extensive perambulation throngh the 
country. We cannot 3:y that immigration from the islands is proceeding 
20 rapidly as could be wished. ihe quarantine at Barbados has impeded 
it. Up to so-dav, the number introduced in September from all quarters 
hes not equalled the balt of what we are already fairly entitled to regard 
as the proper monthly average, 1500.— Lbid. 


Tux Onvtxance.—We give in another column part of a letter 
of Mr. -coble to the Anti-slavery Reporter, relating to the late tnx ordi- 
nance of this colony. Mr. Scoble is very such ota partisan, and is 80 
anxious to make hul a case that he dues not always cunfine bimself to 
literal facts, but gives his imagination rather a free indulgence. Never- 
theless we are decidedly of opinion, that many of tbe provisions of the 
late tax ordinance might beiter have been omitted, They have too mach 
the air of pressing bard upon the labouring classes ; and many of them, 
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we are persuaded, will add very little to the revenue. 


no idea they will produce enough to pay 
appointed to look after their enforcement.— Ibid. 


His Honor is the 
R nb. ~u represents the owners of the other two 
ld be understood as mentioning the foregoing recently brought up for trial. 
it was found that there was no law for the punishment of any such offence 
as they bad been charged with. They had only attempted to entice away 
slaves, against which there is no law. 
that they would not be indicted. But such was the excitement at the place, 


behalf of the Greeks, in their 
Slavery Standard, 


to escape from slavery, we think 


his horse. 
places ; 
formed 1 
praise for his honest zeal in his master’s service. 
‘tin tye,” till they reached Pennsylvania, when the rope was no longer 


from the mat they lay on-to the deck 


(WEDNESDAY, 


Indeed, we have 
the sular:es of the commissaries 


UNITED STATES. 


THE IMPRISONED ADOLITIONISTS.—The three young men arrested 
at Palmyra, Mo., for an alleged attempt to entice away slaves, were 
On bringing the case before the graud jury, 


The general understanding was, 


that it was feared that, if liberated, the young men would fall victims to 


the brutal and lawless vengeance of the slave-bolders, without trial. Yet 


this is called a free country! It could not be worse in Algiers.— Friend 


of Man. 


James Burr, A. Work, and George Thompson, the three aboli- 
tionists, who were arrested some time ago in attempting to run off Mr. 
Brown's negros, have been tried in Marion. We learn from one of the 
council engaged that the jury returned a verdict of guilty, and the pri- 


soners were sentenced to twelve years service in the penitentiary.—St. 


Louis Republican. : 

CoroneL MiLLer.—The agent who has offered to go to the south 
under the auspices of the Vermont Anti-slavery Society, defraying bis 
own expenses, is H. W. W. Miler. He is, as we suppose, the same 
Colonel Miller who distinguished himself by his persevering efforts in 

ir late struggle for independence.—Anti- 


THEY ARE a Srurip Racze.—Of the many cunning contrivances 
the following i3 sbout the most shrewd 
‘Two slaves in a certain county of Virginia ran sway 


we have heard yet. 
They started very early in the mora- 


with one of their master's horses. 


ing, in the following fashion. One of the slaves fastened a strong rope 


round the other’s body, tied him to the saddle and drove off. When met 


and questioned, the rider answered, ‘*‘Fhat black rascal undertook to run 
away from massa. 


step. 
N had the cooking of him.“ This failed not to elicit warm approba- 


I’ve caught him, and am taking him home, quick. 
I guess he won't be for running away again in a hurry, after 


tion, accompanied with hospitable offers of refreshment for himself and 
When arrived at a convenient place, the slaves exchang 

the rider submitting to the rope in his turn, while the other per- 
his part to admiration; and like, him, received assistance and 
Thus they journeyed 


necessary. ‘Thence they passed over into Canada.—A. S. Standard. 


just received from her Ma- 


Carrunrb SLAVERS.— From letters i 
as just taken another prize, 


ship Funtome, it appears that she 


esty’s 
beine the thirteenth, which shows the horrors of the slave trade in au- 


other light. | 
and had on board 105 slaves, with two exceptions under seven years 0 


‘The prize was a schooner 30 feet in length by 9 feet beam, 


age, besides the crew. The vessel was barely twenty tons burden, aud 
the deck on which the slaves were stowed was only eighteen inches clear, 
between the beama. It is a curious 
circumstance that all the prizes taken by Captain Butterfield have been 
captured on a Suuday.—-Alorning Chronicle. 

The following is from a letter of an officer on board H. M. B. Waler- 
Witch, dated off Benguela, 4th August, 1841, —“ We have just taken 
another prize, the Portuguese brigantine Corsico, with 392 slaver. She 
was taken bv our boats last night, after a hard pull of six hours. Willcox 
had charge of the boats. The s'aves are in a shocking state, very much 
crowded, and the small- pox had already broken out. 5th Aug. cer- 
tainly never beheld such a scene of complicated misery as our prize pe 
sents this morning 392 wretched creatures crammed into a small vessc 
of 80 tons, nearly all children; 12 cases of small-pox, and about 50 cases 
of itch; it will prove a blessing if it spread rapidly, for it willsave them 
from taking the small-pox. Most of them are living skeletons, mere 
skin and bone; 10 or 12 of the women have children at the breast, a few 
months old. It is scarcely possible that the latter should survive the 
passage, even to St. Helena. 1 dread sending away an officer and men 
in such a floating pest house! — Ibid. 

Brazit.—Liportation oF Staves.—The latest accounts from 
this country state, that the number of negros imported bas very mus 
decreased, and whilst it amounted in previous years to 30,000, may 
stated now to be about 6000 per annum. ‘Tbe reason 13, that the 0 
cruizers, instead of detaining and examining ships on the 5 
Africa, are performing this duty now on the very coast of the ae , 
and if any vessel is suspected from its internal arrangement to be 3 
slaver, it 1a brought back and condemned as such. The present mnt 
stry seems not to be favourable to this sort of traffic, and prefer 5 
raging the immigration of European colonists. Five hundred e 
emigrants who, under the leadership of Dr. Mure, are about to esta 
a colony at St. Caterina, according to the system Fourrier, bave receive x 
goverument grant of 135,000 francs towards their passage, besides d trac 
of land, given to them by a private geatleman.— Morning Chronicle. p 

COMMUNION WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS.—At a meeting of the 155 
ticular Baptist Church in Sutton, Yorkshire, held Nov. 6th, a, i 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :—That we hold or 05 
slavery to be opposed to the principles of justice and the precepts o 5 
gospel; and, learning that there are many professing christians 11 
different parts of the world, and especially in the United N - 
America, who are guilty of holding their fellow creatures, and even 111 
fellow christians, in bondage, we feel it to be our solemn duty to n. 
communion at the Lord's Table to all persons known to be slave-hol 155 
as those who are not entitled to the privileges of christian 3 ns 
until they repent of this their mn against God. Pigna m behalt o 
Church, John Parkinson, Charles Asquitt, Samuel tone. 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA: TRAVANCORE. 


Extract from the manuscript Memoir of the Geographical and 
Statistical Survey of Travancore, under the superintendence of, 


Lieutenants Ward and Connor, 


Par. Pap. on East India Slavery 
1841. pp 516, 517. 7 


Predial slavery is common to a considerable portion of the 
western const; but its extent throughout this principality is com- 
aratively greater, and the prejudices of the people render the 
egradation it entails more complete. Those subject to predial 
bondage are known under the general term of “Shurramukhul”, 
Their name is connected with everything 
highest 

classes view their presence with a mixture of alarm and indig- 
nation; and even towns and markets would be considered as 
defiled by their approach. The Shurramukhul are attached to the 
glebe, but are real a sake ; in absolute market value they are 
e united with them in the same bondage, 

But, though a slavery 
deserving commiseration, it is by no means the most rigid form of 
They are treated with a capricious indiffe- 
Much of this arises from the 
The christians have no such excuse ; but, 
Personal chas- 
tisement is not often intlicted, but they experience little sympathy. 
In sickness they are wholly left to nature, perhaps dismissed ; in 
poverty and in age often abandoned. Manumission is rarely prac- 
Indeed, as the Polayen never possesscs 
property of any kind, his freedom could only be productive of 
starvation, or a change of servitude, which occurs when he is pre- 
sented to a temple, in compliance with some superstitious vow. 
The Shurramukhul are held by various tenures, and the reluc- 
tance of their masters finally to dispose of them is so 1 1 85 
ey 
are most frequently mortgaged, and held in punnicm ; that is, the 
owner receives the full value, but retains the power of recalling 
the purchase—tenures but little adapted to improve the situation 
of the slave, whose service being received as equivalent to 
the interest of the debt, holds ont an inducement to urge his 
labours and diminish his comforts. They are not sold out of the 


(children of slavery). 
revolting. Shunned as if infected with the plague, the 


not much above the catt 
and greatly below them in estimation. 


that wretched state. 
rence, and rather rigorously. 


prejudice of the Nairs. 
though divided in caste, they agree in oppression. 


tised, or even desired. 


the most pressing necessity can alone induce them to it. 


country. 


A very considerable number of prædial slaves belong to govern- 
ment, to whom they escheat as other property on the failure of 
heirs. They are partly employed on sircar lands, partly rented 
out tothe ryots; a male being rated at abont eight purras of 
paddy annually (not quite two rupees), the females less than this 
amount. If, however, hired from a junmee coun) the demand 

olayen varies 
from six to ten pagodas ; that of a female may reach perhaps to 
twelve, but (amongst some of the caste of Shurramukhul) they 


would be much greater. The value of a male 


are very rarely subject to sale. 


In early times the murder of a slave was scarcely considered as 
a crime. The deed of transfer goes to say, you may sell or kill 
him or her;“ the latter privilege has now, of course, ceased. 
The Shurramukhul are only employed in agriculture. They 
live in hovels situated on the banka of the fields, or nestle on 
the trees along their borders to watch the crop after the toils 
of the day, and are discouraged from erecting better accommo- 
dation, under the idea that, if more comfortable, they would 
be less disposed to move as the culture required. Their labours 
rain. 
Three measures of paddy to a man, two to a woman, and one 
to a child, is their daily pittance. Thisis not regularly given, 
being reduced to half on days on which they do not work, and 


are repaid (if such can bo called a compensation) in 
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withheld entirely on symptoms of refractoriness. Harvest is a 
period of comparative plenty ; but their meagre, squalid od aa 
ance betrays the insufficiency of their dict, andthe extreme hard- 
ships to which both sexes are equally doomed. 

‘hey have no idea beyond their occupations, are never guilty 
of violence to their masters, are said to be obedicnt, perhaps from 
the sluggish apathy of their character, which renders them un- 
mindful of their lot. The external distinctions of the predial 
slaves are subject to great varieties. They are sometimes remark- 
able for an extreme darkness of complexion, whose jetty hue 
(which cannot be the effect of exposure) approaches that of the 
African; but they are invariably stamped with the Hindoo 
features, nor bear any traces of a distinct race. The bark 
(spatha) of the areca often furnishes their whole clothing, which 
at best never execeds a bit of cloth sufficient for the purpose of 
decency. The hair, allowed to grow wild, forms in time an im- 
mense mass, whose impurities cannot be imagined without 
shrinking, ‘They are divided into several distinct classes, marked 
by some peculiarities. The Vaituwans (literally, hunters), or 
Konakens, are ranked high, and prized for their superior fidelity 
and tractability. They are expert boatmen, and often employed 
in the manufacture of salt. Their women, as an article of sale, 
are not much valued; the children cf this class being the pro- 
perty of the father’s master. 

The Polayens constitute much the largest number of the præ- 
dial servants. They are split into three classes; Vullava, Kun- 
naka, Moomy Poliyen; ench baser than the other. Husband 
and wife sometimes serve different persons, but more frequently 
the same. ‘The females of this class are given in usufruet, 
scarcely ever in complete possession. ‘The eldest male child 
belongs to the master of the father, the rest of the family remain 
with the mother while young; but, being the property of her 
owner, revert to him when of an age to be useful, and she follows 
in the event of her becoming a widow. 

The Parriars also form a very considerable number of the 
slaves. The caste is divided into Perroam Parriar, north of 
Kodungaloor, and Moonay Parriar, south of that place. They 
are inferior to those of the other caste, and reckoned so very 
vile that their contact would entail the most alarming contamina- 
tion. Their taste for carrion has doubtless caused this prejudice - 
which goes so far as to suppose they inhale [! exhale] a fetid 
odour. The death of a cow, or bullock, is with the Parriars the 
scason of jubilee; never stopping to inquire its cause, they 
excite the lonor of the higher classes in the feast it affords. 
Unlike some of the other caste of Shurramukhul, they do not 
connect themselves with their kindred, but, as with the Vaitu- 
wans, the children are the property of the father’s master. They 
are ingenious in wicker-work, and are capable of great labour, 
but in point of value and character are greatly below the 
Polayens. They pretend to be great necromancers, and their 
masters respect their powers, or fear thcir spells ; nor shall we 
regret the credulity that puts at least one check on the caprice of 
their owners. 

The Vaiduns and Ooladurs are the least domesticated of the 
predial slaves. They are employed in pred timber, making 
fences, guarding crops, declining, or being prohibited from, giving 
any aid in the other rural labours, The former claims a supe- 
riority ; but the existence and subsistence of both is indeseribably 
miserable. They are not insensible to the vanity of ornaments, 
the neck being hung round with shells, but they use no cloth, 
a verdant fringe of leaves strung round their loins being their 
only covering. A dark complexion, restless glance, and 
exuberance of hair give them a wild appearance ; but they are 
extremely gentle, and so timid that, on the least sound of 
approach, the shock-headed savage flies into the woods. Thongh 
reduced to a low state of debasement, they are yet superior to the 
Naiades, who, in the opinion of all, areat the very last step of 
vileness. This wretched race is only found in the northern parts 
of Cochin ; they are banished the villages, and live on the low 
hills near the cultivated lands, a bush or rock being their only 
shelter. The Naiades present a state of society not seen in any 
part of Indis. Wild amidst civilized inhabitants, starving 
amongst cultivation, nearly naked, they wander about in search of 
a few roots, but depend more on charity, which the traveller is 
surprised at their clamorous impetuosity in soliciting, Ascending 
the little slopes that overlook the village or road, t ey vociferate 
their supplications. Whatever charity they receive is placed on 
the ground, near where they stand ; but, on observing their peti- 
tions are heard, they retire from the spot, that they may not 
defile by their presence those coming to their relief. 
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RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


AN interesting and gratifying testimony to the results of eman- 
cipation in the important and often complaining colony of British 
Guiana has just been supplied, in the form of a despatch from the 
governor, dated so late as the 16th of July, and laid on the table 
of the House of Commons by command of her Majesty, during 
the last session of parliament. It 1 that his Excellency 
had requested Mr. Wolseley, who holds the appointment of circuit 
stipendiary magistrate, to make a tour through the counties of 
Demerara and Berbice, in order to ascertain and report on their 
condition, This tour was accomplished by Mr. Wolseley, be- 
tween the 22nd of June and the Ist of July last; so that the 
report of it presents us, not only with official, but with very 
recent information. We should with great pleasure print the 
whole of this valuable document, would our limits allow; but, as 
we cannot do this, we shall present first an extract from the 
governor's despatch, giving a general view of the matters reported 
on, and then such parts of the report itself as possess the greatest 
interest. Sir Henry Light thus writes :— 

Mr. Wolseley’s report exhibits a very satisfactory picture of the general 
state of the counties. and is especially gratifying, as showing the highly 
creditable and useful manner in which those lubourers who bave become 
independent agricultural freebolders are conducting themselves in the new 
station which their industry has achieved. 

The very numerous offers for sale to the Jabourers of small allctments 
of land by the old proprietary body of the colony, indicate a decided aad 
rapid change of opinion in the upper classes of colomal society as to the 
policy of converting the day labourer into a treeholder. 

These offers, and a general readiness to profit by them, are inducing 
other persons possessed of estates, not having spare land to dispose of in 
freehold, to consider the expediency of retaining their labourers as tenants 
of their present houses and gardens. 

This desirable change in the relation of employer and employed, I pre- 
dicted to your lordslip would take place at no remote period: and subse- 
quent observation has tended to confirm me in my early impression, that 
the operation effected in a gradual manner, at the voluntary motion of the 
individuals respectively interested, has Leen, in the case of Sritish Guiana, 
far more advantageous to the country than if the executive or the legisla- 
ture, had sought, by anv means in their power to bring about the same 
change at any earlier period of the emancipation of the people. 

Your lordship cannot fail to remark with satisfaction the instances which 
Mr. Wolseley’s report contains of the strong attachment of the labourers 
to particular localities; of their desire for, and the sacrihces. made to 
obtain, religious and general instruction for themselves and their fan. ilies; 
and it is also to be noticed that their properties bave been purchased at 
prices which indicate past industry, and almost a certain guarantee for their 
future industry. 

I cannot refrain trom drawing your lordship's attention to the fact, that 
the small freehollers not only employ themselves occasionally on the 
neighbouring estates, but that, in the case of estate No. 17, in Berbice, a 
new sugar property has been very recently established near a new sette- 
ment of freeholders, thus showing a confident expectation on the part of 
Mr. flair, or his resident agent, that such will continue to be the case 
to an extent sufficient for the maintenance of bis new and extensive 
plantation. 


In making a few extracts from the report which led Sir Henry 
Light to speak in such gratifying terms, and which, in truth, 
amply sustains them, we shall commence with an account of the 
estates which have been purchased by persons who were formerly 
slaves. Mr. Wolseley gives the following table of the estates of 
this class which he visited :— 

Purchases of Landed Property made by persons formerly Slaves and 

Apprenticed Labourers, alluded to iu the Journal. 


Name or Designation of Property. Sterling, 
FT. s d. 
Better ver Wayting, bought for . 4,714 5 8} 
East sea const, J New Orange Nassau 10,416 13 4 
Demerara... J Victoria.....cesseee “ ³q 2,12 17 13 
The Grove, 6 plots ois eS EERE 6 „ „ 2 137 10 0 
Abarr . Recess *f e 145 0 0 
i Belladrum secs essese “O weres V. 2385 1 3 
Lichfield. 0d 81 „ 642 17 1 
Trafalgar. of e 285 14 3 
N o s3 6 66 „„ 6 „ „6 20 785 14 3 
East sea coast, | NO. 2 .. 357 2 10 
Berbice . . . J No. 21 (4) St. John's“ coed 416 13 4 
No. 21 ()). PB 642 17 1 
No. 19, price not ascertained. | 
No. 12, offer transmitted to England 
far acceptance. q | 
West Bank Berbice river, Zorg and Hoop, 10 acres .... 458 6 8 
East ditto ditto The Sisters. Plots at £12. 191. 8d. 
per half acrtrtte . . 
Canje, East Bank, Cumberland. Plots at £15. per acre. 
217.531 6 0 


Here we have the surprising fact, that, in a portion only of the 
colony, the labourers have expended more than twenty thousand 
pounds sterling in the purchase of landed property. Let us now 
seeqwhat they have done with it. Mr. Wolseley says: — 


* After leaving Resouvenir I made the best of my way to plantation 


t 


| 


| 


| 


! 


for the sum of 22,000 dollars (say £4,714 5s. 84d. sterling). This 
property was formeriy a coffre estate, but, at the time it was bought 
by the present proprietors, not a vestige of its former cultivation remained ; 
the land was entirely overrun with bush, the drainage choked in every 
direction, and both front and back dams threatening an inundation of the 

roperty ; on one side from the sea, on the other from the bush water. 

bese, in particular, were formidable jobs to commence with, where it 
might reasonably be supposed that all they were possessed of had been 
sunk in the purchase; nevertheless the work has been done, and no debs 
incurred in accomplishing it; tbey have, moreover, planted about seventy 
acres of plantains to form the joint-stock estate, which, according to the 
ordinary estimate thot un acre of plantains should give ten bunches per 
week, would give a return of S6, 400 bunches per annum, or £2500 
money value, Tbe buildings on the estate at the time of purchase con- 
sisted of a large coffee logis much out of repair, a former manager's 
house in a very indifferent condition, and a few dilapidated negro’s houses. 
These, however, have been a suurce of some revenue. The logis was par- 
titioned off, and several rooms let out at five dollars (one guinea) per 
month; a tenant was obtained for the former manager's house, at a rent of 
five joes, or £7 15s. per month, and the front lands were rented by a grazier 
for a similar sum; thus about E20 per month bas been the only available 
resource for carrying on the work of the estate up to the present time. It 
has not hitherto been the practice for the proprietors to work continuously 
on the estate themselves, but to give occasional assistance, and to bire 
other labourers for the ordinary daily work. ‘There are at present ten men 
and fire women employed, of whom only three have any stake in the 
estate. The management of the property is entrusted to one of their own 
body, an intelligent black man, formerly the foreman of a neighbouring 
estate, to whom a salary of twelve dollars (say £2 10s.) per month is 
allowed, and is to be paid when the estcie can afford it. The purchasers 
of this property have not as yet made much progress in putting up houses 
tor themselves, indeed one only appears in any state of forwardness; a 
portion of the centre of the estate bas, however, been divided among 
them for this purpose in plots of about an sere to each person; these 
allotments, which are to be considered independent of the general estate, 
are at present being :irained and planted with all sorts of vegetable pro- 
visions, and I was informed by the foreman, with whom I rode from one 
extremity cf the estate to the other, that the building of houses would now 
rapidly advance. A proof of the manifest eagerness for instruction came 
under my notice at this estate, where the first step after purchase was to 
give a gratuitous lodging to a person in the ayo of a school-master ; he 
bas now twenty-five children under his tuition, and is paid for those whose 
parents are owners of the land at the rate of half a dollar (28. id.) each 
per montb, and for otber children two guilders (28. 94d.). 


Next Mr. Wolseley proceeded to 


„New Orange Nassau, another purchase made by an association 
of plantation labourers, and an estate of a much superior description 
to Better-ver-Wavting. The property was purchased by 128 persons 
formerly slaves, and subsequently apprenticed labourers, for the aum of 
50,000 dollars (£10,416 13s. 4d. sterling), of which 28, 000 were paid 
down, and the remainder made payable in three instalments, at three, 
six, and nine months. The estate was taken over on the 11th of May, 
(840, and in seven months and a half from that time, the third instal- 
ment was paid.“ 

* * 2 # + 

“ The smallest of the principal dwelling-houses is occupied by Mr. 
Mackenzie, one of the proprietors, an intelligent black man, to whom 
the management of the estate is entrusted, and for which he receives a 
salary of four joes (£6 3s.) per month; the other is divided into apart- 
ments for an overseer and book-keeper, who each receive three joes 
per month, and fur a schoolmaster, who, with the privilege of keeping 
a general school (so easy is it to obtain scholars and to make a living 
in that way) can afford to pay five dollars per month for bis room. 

* * eè * e e 

& I ascertained that forty labourers were emploved at from six to seven 
dollars per month, and two bunches of plantains gratis at the end of the 
week ; in the course of my ride ] found that sixteen men were em- 
ployed in trenching and making up ‘ the middle walk ;’ that twenty-four 
women were weeding, five men watching, and two employed as fore- 
men. It is by no means the general practice for the labourers who 
purchased this property to work upon it themselves, except in the build- 
ing of their houses whea any of them happen to be carpenters or 
bricklayers, or are capable of rendering assistance in such work. 

As far as I could learn, no labourer-proprietor of this estate has 
been judicially convicted of any crime since the purchase was made; the 
either attend the Enmore chapel, or the London Missionary Society s 
chapel lately built on the front lands of Lusignan. I heard notbing of 
their general conduct but what is much to their credit, and I was bapp 
to hear the foreman of the estate say that he had good neighbours on bot 
sides and was never at a loss for advice.” 


The plantation Victoria was the first estate purchased by 
labourers after the abolition of the apprenticeship, having been 
bought in the month of November, 1839, by 83 persons formerly 
apprenticed labourers ; and in reference to the condition of those 
interested in this property, we have the following gratifying in- 
formation. Mr. Wolseley says :— 


Considering thut but a little more than a year and s half have elapsed 
since these persons bought tbe estate, and that they have, generally speak- 
ing, continued to earn their living on the plantations in the neighbourhood, 
thus rendering but partially their services to their own property, the pro- 
gress already made in huuse-building and cultivation is as great as could 
1 be expected. The land immediately adjoining tbe public road, 
and for that reason considered the most eligible for building, was appor- 
tioned out in small plots of 5 rcods by 11, upon which from 20 to 30 
houses have been built, some of them to be sure rather rustic in their 
appearance, but others that bave cost upwards of £100; among the number 
is a capital shop which in colonial phraseology, from its general contents, 


Better-ver-Wayting, the property of an association of labourers, sixty-one , I should even call a store; there is also a druggist's shop, and, by adding 

in number, formerly slaves belonging to different plantations in the the cbapel and schoolmaster’s residence to the picture, the village of 

neighbourhood, who had purchased the estate about fourteen months ago, Victoria is beginning to assume a very respectable appearance. In the 
l 
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centre of the estate each proprietor has had apportioned to bim a further 
allotment of land to the extent of two acres and a half; and bere again l 
counted no less than 89 houses, the greater number finished and already 
occupied. The land surrounding these houses is as thickly planted with 
plantains, yams, eddoes, corn, cassava, arrow-root, ginger, and the ordi- 
nary table vegetables of the country, as it is possible to be; indeed, so 
great was my surprise at the quantity, that I at once asked what was to 
become of the surplus, and it occurred to me, as it did to the two foremen 
with whom I bad ridden over the estate, that when they have more poultry 
and other stock than they appear to bave st present, Victoria will be de- 
serving of a market. The chapel on this estate, to which I have already 
alluded, is under the superintendence of the former rector of the parish of 
St. Matthew, now at the head of the ‘ Plymouth Brethren’ in this colony. 
So predisposed ta religious worship ore the generality of negros, that I 
consider a cbapel aud minister on an estate a far greater check against 
crime than even a police etation ; and, from what I hear of the conduct of 
these people as a body, I venture to predict that they will eventually 
become a creditable example to tbeir neighbours. I cannot, however, 

ass over a charge agninst these proprietors which came to my knowledge 
in a casual way, but which I sifted to the very bottom, without saving that 
I verily believe tbe report to be both malicious and unfounded. It was 
nothing more or less than that they were so lawiess a set as to bo guilty of 
killing and removing their neighbour’s cattle on tbe back lands of their 
estate. To any one disposed to believe an absurdity of tbis kind, I can 
only say, go to the estate, converse with the people, ascertain in what way 
they spend the Sabbath, find a card or a symptom of gambling among them 
if you can; the result must bea conviction to the mind, that, as a com- 
munity, there is much to admire,and but little to censure in their conduct.” 


Mr. Wolselcy fell in with several parties of recent emigrants 
from Sierra Leone, and speaks in favourable terms of their con- 
dition. As our space is small, however, we shall select as our 
last extract the description which Mr. Wolseley gives of his mode 
of partitioning one hundred and forty-five Africans who had been 
liberated from a condemned slaver. 


At ten accompanied bis honour the sheriff and the emigration agent to 
Plantation Overwinning, for the purpose of carrying into effect his Excel- 
lency the governor’s instructions respecting the captured Africans who 
had recently been condemned by the court of Vice-Admiralty. At this 
date they had been two months on shore, and, though in a deplorable 
plight when they arrived from Rio de Janeiro, were now in a fit state 
to be placed in a position to earn their own livelihood. 

In addition to the locations recommended in the governor's instruc- 
tions, we were guided in our choice of estates by the following con- 
siderations : — 

1st. We were restricted by our orders to as near an approximation 
to the town and to a stipendiary magistrate as circumstances would 
admit, without militating against other equally important advantages. 

@ndly. Proximity to a place of worship. 

3rdly. That there should bea school either on or immediately adjoining 
the estate; and, 

4thly. That they should be located on estates where the proprietors 
were able, and the sttornies were willing, to grant them indulgences, 
to humour them for a time, and to care less about their immediate ser- 
vices than their future prosperity. The estates, therefore, that we added 
to his Excellency's list were Rose Hali” and “ The 7riends.“ 

Upon reaching Overwinning we found 145 of these people assembled 
together in a large room of about forty feet in length by twenty-five in 
width, well looking in health, cheerful in appearance, and anxiously watch - 
ing for our arrival. 

The people were all standing up around t!e room, leaving the centre 
vacant for spectators, of whom there was no inconsiderable number. 
Having agreed, in the first instance, upon trying the effect of a division of 
five men, five women, five boys, and five girls, by way ofascertaining what 
difficulties in point of relationship or clanship we were likely to meet with, 
a corner of the room was cleared, and the emigrant agent end myself placed 
therein to the number of twenty, in the manner agreed upon, such as we 
found perfectly disposed to be of this party. 

We then proceeded in like manner to make a second party in another 
corner of the room, and by the time we had made a third our intentions 
seemed to be fully understood, and an interchange between the parties 
took place, in which we anxiously and patiently assisted ; and my con- 
viotion is, that no man, woman, boy, or girl, went with one party, desiring 
at the same time to have accompanied another. The plan appearing to 
work so satisfactory, we proceeded in like manner till we had made s sixth 
party, when we found there to remain fifteen little boys between six 
and fourteen years of age, and six men; these we allotted to Plantation 
Canefields, satisfied tbat we could make choice of no estate where they 
were more likely to be treated kindly, or more fully combining the advan- 
tages we were desirous they should have. 


We shall be happy if our notice of this important document 
should commend it to the attention of persons in various parts of 
the world who are looking on, with either a sympathizing or an 
incredulous interest, upon the great experiment of emancipation. 


DREAMING IN BRAZIL. 


Tux Despertador, a newspaper of Rio de Janeiro, of the 24th 
July, contains a singular communication, which could have been 
entitled to no notice were it not said to proceed from “ a leading 
man in the empire.” If this be really the case, the absurdity 
may appear in some other form, and we therefore briefly refer to 
it. e writer begins by justifying slavery, but he admits 
that Brazil must conciliate England. He therefore proposes 
the following plan for hoazing this formidable country :— 


.“ Article ist. A company for colonization to be formed in every pro- 
vince in Brazil as branches of one to be established at Rio de Janeiro, 
under the direction of the treasury there; whose object shall be to engage 
as many European emigrants as possible, and also, by authority of a legis- 
lative act, and under the regulations therein stipulated, to import from 
Africa black emigrants (free negros) on the following conditions, viz.— 


Ist. The emigrants from Africa to be treated in the same manner as 
those from Eurcpe, on the passage; otherwise the proprietors of the 
vessels to be subject to such fines us the act sbull impose. 

“ 2nd. There shall be an agent of the respective companies on board 
each vessel, to see that the rezulations are strictly enforced. 

“3rd, So soon es these emigrants arrive on the coast of Brazil, they 
shall be delivered over to an administration appointed for that purpose, and 
placed in an appropriate hospital, in order to be under the care of able 
surgeons and those of the hospital: none shall go out without a certificate 
of their being in a good state of health. 

“4th. On their importation thev shall be duly domiciled and christened. 

“ Sth. The administrations on the coast sball send a portion of those 
emigrants to administrations in the interior, who shall distribute them 
according to the wants of the agriculturists: and these shall reimburse the 
companies for the expenses incurred with their living, &c. 

th. The administrations shall deliver those emigrants solely for agri- 
cultural or domestic employment, and never to serve in offices. 

Article tnd. No person emploving such emigrants sball turn them 
over to anv other person; but, if not satisfied with them, shall send them 
back to the administration, which shall return the amount paid, less 320 
reis per day for the time such immigrants have been employed by the per- 
son returning them. 

Article 3rd. No corporal or other punishment shall be inflicted on such 
immigrants, but those established by the penal laws. 

“ Article 4th. Immigrants from twenty to twenty-five vears of age shall 
not serve longer than when they attain the age of thirty-eight, and those 
from eight to twenty shall only be emploved till they are twenty to thirty- 
five years old. On completing their respective terms of service, the 
administrations shall recall them, and send them back to the coast of 
Africa by the same vessels that fetch others, in order that those who 
return may conduce to the civilization of their couatrymen, and prove to 
them tbat they have been treated with humanity by the white men. But, 
if any of such immigrants may be desirous of remaining in Brazil, and have 
conducted themselves with propriety, the administrations may consent 
thereto, and enter into another engagement with them fur one or more 
years, paying them s3 much per month. 

Article th. The children of African immigrants born in Brazil shall 
be allowed to remain there, if wel) behaved; but, if otherwise, shall be sent 
back with their parents, and at their expense. 

“ Article 61h. The funds received by the administrations aball be 
verified by auditors duly appointed; and the minister of finance (chancellor 
of the exchequer) shall apply the same to the transporting European 
immigrants ; who on arrival shall be located according to an arrangement 
to be formed on the basis of the patent granted bv the Spanish govern- 
ment to the colony of Ferdinandina d'Agua, in Havana, or island of Cuba. 
This patent is worthy of adoption by reason of the flourishing condition of 
that colony, where twenty years ago there was not a single inhabitant on 
the south-east side of the island. 

Article 7th. Previously to this plan being put in execution, the pre- 
sent negro population to be registered or domiciled, marking them on the 
arm with their number on the register and the initials of the prorince. 

“ Article 8th. The African immigrants to wear a collar or bracelet, with 
their number on the register and initial of the province; those collurs and 
bracelets to he found by the person who employs them. 

Article 9th. Such slaves now existing as conduct themselves impro- 
perly, to be turned over to the administratioms ; who shall send them back 
to Africa, and furnish immigrants who shall be treated as free in their 
stead. 

* Article 10:h. Those immigrants or slaves who may be sent back to 
Africa, shall receive from their employers a suit of clothes complete, 
according to the regulations; and the Brazilian authorities on the coast of 
Africa shall provide such immigrants or slaves with the means of regaining 
their native places.” 

After gravely proposing this plan of slave-trading under the 
name of free-emigration, the writer naively says . 

“ Such, Mr. Editor, is wnat 1 HAVE DREAMT or, and publish, that some 
pen more ready than mine, but stimulated by this rough sketch, max pre- 
sent some better project or plan by which to avoid slavery in Brazil, and 
at the same time increase our population. And should the philanthropic 
government of England not consent to our employment of Africans or 
negros as immigrants, every man, however blind, will perceive that the 
intentions of that government are to reduce us to the most deplorable 
misery. In that case, what are we to do ?—Let those more enlightened on 
the subject point out.” 


Nothing has this gentleman more truly said, than that, in con- 
cocting this plan, he had been DREAmIxe. We only wish to inti- 
mate to him that the people and government of Great Britain 
are not dreaming ; but, on the anti-slavery question at least, are 
wide awake. We want no change of 5 of thinge. But, 
if Brazil would have an increase of her population without the 
slave-trade, let her abolish slavery, and it will follow of course. 


Yr 


SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


From L Esperance. 
We have already communicated to our readers some extracts 
from the work which M. Victor Schelcher is about to publish, 
on the slaves of our colonies. A new fragment of this work 
furnishes us with some further interesting facts. 

There exists in the islands a peculiar lazu, poison : that is to 
say, the organised poisoning of the cattle by the slaves. They say 
there, the poison, just as we say, the plague, the cholera. Poison 
in the hands of the slaves is a weapon terrible and unpitying, 
and affords a new proof of the degradation to which servitude 
reduces human nature. 

The poison is for the slave what the whip is for the master~—a 
ower of which he serves himself to attain his object; the 
ormer labours under the fear of the whip—the latter arrests 
himself in his transports of passion under fear of the poison. 
“« Behold,” said a traveller to a planter, “the immense latitude 
which the law allows you ; see, all that you can do!” And 
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the poison!“ replied the planter. “ Tlie poison is, in some sort, tions, To AUXILIARY fOCIETIES AND SUBSCRIBERS GENERALLY, at 4 


the counterpoise to the tyranny of the colonist.” 

It docs not always attack the cattle; at times the slaves, and, 
in certain circumstances, it dares to ascend to the children of the 
house; it fears not to kill the master himself. It has diverse 
modes of action ; at times it operates slowly, at others with fury. 
Some negros have been taken with whom the rage of poisoning 
had arrived almost to monomania. One of them explained that 
he killed oxen ag the whites kill quails, through whim or caprice, 
5 having anything to complain of, or to revenge himself 
or. 

M. Scheelcher relates some facts which appear almost incre- 
dible. A master announces his departure for Europe; imme 
diately the poison appears in his stable: three horses for personal 
service expire one after another. By dint of research and 
surveillance he discovers the culprit. Who was it! Iis negro 
domestic, with whom he had been brought up, and on whom he 
oe ara the most perfect confidence. fow, wretch ! is it thou 
who betrayest me! Yes, master, you wished to go away without 
me; that overwlielmed me with grief, I have done this to retain 
you. 

Generally speaking, the poisoners are not isolated ; the slaves, 
if one may say it, do not poison on their particular account. 
Every one agrecs in thinking that there exists a secret and 
superior organization, to which the malcontent negros of the 
plantations attach themselves. This association appears to exer- 
cise a supernatural power, and to strike with terror the minds of 
the agents whom it employs; it issues and imposes orders which 
they implicitly follow. It appears, also, that it possesses the secret 
of certain venomous plants or preparations, which is transmitted 
by tradition. 

Everything has been tried to discover these secrets, but they 
have never been able to succeed. Culprits on being taken have 
acknowledged their personal guilt, but have invariably refused to 
divulge the hidden power which actuated them. 

“Tn 1822,” says M. Schælcher, „this hydra had exercised 
immense ravages in Martinique; and on the 12th of August of 
that year, a provost-marshal’s court was instituted, with the 
object of exterminating it. A man named Davoust, but sur- 
named “ Coupe-Fetes“ by the negros, of violent passions, reso- 
lute, sanguinary, and well fitted to be the exceutioner of bold 
and savage actions, sct out with an armed band to traverse the 
country. He carricd with him absolute powers, moved wherever 
he pleased, pounced upon the habitations of the negros indicated 
by the informers, condemned them in a summary manner, 
without allowing them either a defence or an appeal, and caused 
their heads to be struck off, obliging the planters to send a depu- 
tation of their slaves to assist at the exccution, hoping, by these 
formidable examples of the justice of the king, to strike the 
slaves with terror. Davoust, befure sctting out, had caused a 
large axe to be made for the head, and a sinall one for the hands ; 
he grew wearied, however, of these too expeditious instruments, 
and one day caused sixteen negros to be burnt, one after another, 
in the public place of the Lameutin, in the presence of more than 
twenty thousand slaves, called together from all sides. The 
auto-da-ſi lasted the entire day, with a little fine rain, Which 
appeared to fall in furtherance of the designs of the inflexible 
provost-judge: during the whole time not a word was uttered 
either by the sixteen victims, or by the twenty thousand gitar 
tators, who retired from the place in calmness and silence. But 
the following day there was not a plantation in which there was 
not found some cattle struek with death! The provost court let 
loose their vengeful fury during two years, but the evil diminished 
not. The poison was stronger than even this fearful tribunal, 
which was at length suppressed by an order of the department of 
marine, in 1627. Such a plague as this can never be cradicated 
by fire or sword, but only by the moral improvement of the 
people. There is but one remedy for the venom which desolates 
our islands; and this remedy is liberty. IIistory guarantees us 
this. Poison will mre ed from the colonies with slavery, as it 
has disappeared from Europe with the feudal system, as it has 
disappeared from St. Domingo, where it prevailed to a great 
extent in the time of servitude, but from which it has altogether 
vanished, even in the midst of an independence without restraint 
and without morality, in which a power without love and without 
virtue leaves her to be corrupted. 


— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Anti⸗ Slavery Keporter. 


LONDON, DEczunkn Ist. 


eee — — 


— 


NOTICE TO AUXILIARY SOCIETIES AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘W rea a view to the diffusion of information on anti-slavery subjects gen- 
erally, the Committee have resolved to supply Auxtuiary Societies, for 
gratuitous dislribution only, with all pamphlets and small publications 
published by them at one-half the usual price; and the larger publica- 


reduction of twenty -five per cent., for immediate payment. 

To all subzcribers to the Anti-slavery Society or to any of its auxili- 
aries, the price of the volume entitled Proceedings of the Convention is 
10s. Gd. 

To LADIES AND OTHBR FRIENDS OP THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE. 
Correcrinc-Booxs ano Carns are now ready, which the Committee 
will be happy to forward to their friends in the country, free of expense, on 
application being made to the Secretary, at 27, New Broad Street. The 
Collecting-Rook contains sixteen pages of letter press, giving a condensed 
view of slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world, together with 
other useful information, designed for the use of those friends of the cause 
who may aid the society in collecting funds for carrying on its various» 
extensive, aad important operations. The Collecting-Book is elegantly 
printed in royal 32mo, and is very portable, containing, in addition to 
the letter press, sixteen pages for donations and subscriptions. 


Tun Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
are under the necessity of calling the attention of their frien 
throughout the country to the low state of their funds. The list 
of contributions which they have the pleasure of presenting to-day, 
shews that their kind and valued co-operators do not forget them ; 
but the supplies at present, and for a considerable time st 
afforded, are not aal to thcir necessities. So very far, indeed, is 
this from being the case, that arrears have accumulated to the 
very serious and embarrassing amount of fifteen hundred pounds, 
and the evil is increasing every week. The attention of the Com- 
mittee has been closely directed to an examination of the expen- 
diture, and to measures of economy, of which latter we may have 
something more to say in our next. But no idea can be enter- 
tained of carrying on the highly important operations of the 
society on any scale of efficiency, without larger supplies. They 
trust the FRIENDS or THE CAUsE—not their friends—will feel it 
their duty to sce that it does not suffer injury through the want 
of a few pounds sterling. Such of our readers as are disposed to 
be active in this matter, will see announced in our present paper 
some attractive facilities for their benevolent operations. 


In our Jast number we called attention to the progress of our 
friends, Messrs. G. W. Alexander and Scoble, in their anti- 
slavery tour through Holland. Mr. Scoble has now returned, and 
has furnished us with the following notes of his movements sub- 
sequentyy to the departure of his friend and companion for 
England. . 
fter a series of private interviews with gentlemen residing 

in Amsterdam, who were likely to be of service in prosecutin 
the anti-slavery cause, Mr. Scoble proceeded to Utrecht, and h 
the advantage of mecting, at the house of Madame la Baronne 
Tuyll, on the evening of Wednesday the 10th of November, a part 
of ladies, who were deeply interested and affected by the details 
laid before them of the degraded and wretched condition of the 
female slave population of different countrics, and expressed thei 
earnest desires for their deliverance. On the following evening 
(Thursday), Mr. Scoble held a meeting, at which were present 
among others, Messrs. Swellengrebel, member of the secon 
chamber of the Dutch legislature, Van den Veldc, Van Goltstein, 
Both Hendrickson, Holtius, jun., Vreede, and Akersdyk. The last 
two gentlemen are professors in the University of that city. Atten- 
tion was directed to those points of the anti-slavery question 
which were deemed of most importance, particularly the results 
of emancipation in the British colonies, and the evening was col 
cluded by an interesting conversation, in which the great princi- 
1 05 of British abolitionists were further illustrated and enforced. 

n this, as well as in other citics of Holland, the we 
tation found a warin response to the appeals made in behalf of 
suffering humanity. Previous to leaving Utrecht, Mr. Scoble had 
a lengthened interview with M. Aske Van Wyk, a member of the 
first chamber of the states-general, and was happy to find this 
gentleman much interested in the anti-slavery cause. Zeist, the 
Moravian settlement, in the neighbourhood of Utrecht, was visited 
by him. There he had the pleasure of meeting M. Ower- 
kerk De Vries and one of the Moravian teachers, from whom he 
learnt many interesting particulars of the efforts made by the 
brethren for the education and religious instruction of the negros, 
and the impediments thrown in the way of the prosecution of their 
labours, To this point we trust Mr. Scoble will return. In the 
meantime, we may just observe, that, in consequence of the escape 
of about twenty negros from Surinam to British Guiana, few, if 
any, of the slaves, whether children or adults are now allowed 
to receive instruction from them. 

From Utrecht our friend proceeded to 
reached late on Saturday night, and on 
made arrangements for hol a meeting the next evening. 
Through the kindness of M. Hayunga, formerly chief justice of 
Surinam, and one of the judges of the Mixed Commission Court 
of that colony for the suppression of the slave-trade, he had the 

leasure of meeting at his house Drs. Hofstede, de Groot, and 

areau, professors of theology, and Dr. Star Numan, professor of 
natural law, in the university of that city. The conversation was 
directed to tlie various difficulties which were sup to beset 
the question of immediate and entire emancipation, Next morn- 


Groningen, which he 
the following Monday, 
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ing Mr. Scoble met several friends of the slave at Dr. Numan’s 
and was much encouraged to find that the ladies present 
felt deeply interested in it. In the evening, one of the 
most interesting meetings held in the Netherlands took place 
at the Hotel da Doelen. His Excellency, Baron Rengers, 
governor of the province, presided on the occasion. There 
were present also at this meeting, Dr. H. R. Hayunga, formerly 
president of the High Court of Justice, &c. of Surinam, Dr. 
II. O. Feith, member of the court of appcal of the province of 
Groningen, Dr. II. L. Wickers, king’s attorney, Dr. C. Star 
Numan, professor of natural law, Dr. De Ranits, advocate and 
member of tlie city council, M. Jappé, surveyor of the province, 
Dr. Schneiter, gymnasii rector, Dr. Meyer, professor of history, 
Dr. II. Neinhuis, professor of civil law, M. Hencke, teacher of 
languages, Captain Cool, royal navy, and M. M. Van Panhuys, 
Hurrelbrink, A. Hayunga, and Albarda. Had not previous 
engagements rendered it impossible, other gentlemen connected 
with the university would have been present. As accounts 
of this meeting were published in the papers of the city, one 
of which, the briefest, will be found translated below, we do not 
feel it to be necessary to dwell on the impression made by the 
address of our friend. We cannot, however, withhold an extract 
or two from a letter forwarded to Mr. Scoble at Rotterdam, by 
one of the distinguished gentlemen present at the same. It is 
dated Groningen, the 19th November :—‘‘ The diligence was just 
gone, when I arrived at the Hotel Doclen to take a last leave of 
ou, and greatly disappointed I returned to my house, from not 
aving scen you. My friends, professor C. Star Numan and Cap- 
tain Cool, of the royal navy, were happier than I was, I hasten, how- 
ever, hoping this letter will reach you at Rotterdam, before your 
departure for England, to send you enclosed two newspapers of this 
city, wherein the feelings of all those who were present at the meet- 
ing held on the evening of the 4rth inst. are feebly expressed. You. 
have attained your aim. ‘The gentlemen present at the meeting, 
and those who were not, feel greatly interested in the matter 30 
ably explained by yon, and you may be persuaded that the 
indifference which formerly existed about it, has been succeeded 
by a kind of public spirit amongst the respectable inhabitants of 
this place, who express the wish that every person in IIolland 
should join to accelerate the period when none but freemen shall 
live under the sceptre of our noble-minded king. 

“Be so kind to forward three or four more Anti-Slavery 
Reporters than you are accustomed to send to the members of the 
Committee at Groningen, in order that I may dispose of them to 
private and public reading societies. 

% My son, who assisted at your mecting, told me yesterday 
evening that he intends to defend against other opponents, students 
in their literary circles, the principles you are advocating, which, 
of course, I encouraged him to de and so, by different means, 
under the blessing of the Almighty, every thing will come to a 
good issue. (Gutta-cavat lapidem, non vi, sed saepe cadendo.” 

Instead of proceeding direct from Groningen to Rotterdam, as 
he originally Intended, Mr. Scoble took the route through Zwolle, 
Amsterdam, and the Hague, in the hope that, by further personal 
interviews with the friends of the slave in these places, he might 
yet more advance the cause of freedom. He regrets that, 
during his limited stay at Zwolle, he was unable to sce 
Baron Sloet Van Olthuis and M. Sonsbeek, to both of whom 
he had letters of introduction. At Amsterdam and the Hague 
he was more successful, and had the opportunity of privately 
laying before several warm and influential friends the infor- 
mation he had collected in his tour of the state of public 
fecling on the anti-slavery question and of the course it would 
be desirable for them to pursuc. His labours in Holland were 
finally closed by a large and animated public meeting at Rotter- 
dam, held in the English church on the evening previous to his 
departure, at which existing impressions appeared to be decpened, 
and a renewed impulse given to the cause. | 

In concluding this summary of the proceedings of the deputa- 
tion we may state, that, whilst they found the same general 
objections to emancipation in the Dutch colonies urged in various 
directions which were formerly advanced, but are now utterly 
exploded, in this country, they ascertained that sound principles 
are rapidly gaining ground, and that the cause of the poor 
slave is manifestly attracting public attention. Men of dis- 
E ability, of literary eminence, of officinl influence, of 
high character, and sincere piety, are devoting themselves to this 
good work, with an earnestness which at once indicates their 
sense of its importance, and their determination to achieve it. 
Morcover it is felt, even by the most inveterate of the pro-slavery 
party in Holland, that, when the public gaze shall be fixed on the 
system of slavery in the Dutch ossessions and dependencies 
abroad, and the public voice shalt be heard pronouncing its 
condemnation, it will no longer be permitted to exist to dis- 
honour the nation, or to demoralise and destroy its victims, 
The example of our friends in the Netherlands, in forming 
Anti-slavery Committees and Associations in their various cities 
and towns, we venture to recommend to the serious attention of 
the abolitionists in France, as one of the most efficient modes of 
N information to the public mind, and of concentrating 
public abhorrence on the enormous evil they hope to destroy. 

i rT rane is translated from a Groningen paper of November 
1e 2— 


Mr. John Scoble, one of the Committes of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, has visited our town, as he has likewise done Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, the Hague, and Utrecht. The object of his journey is to 
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nduce the Dutch to share in the efforts of emancipation, which have been 
attended with such happy results in the British West Indies, whereby the 
slaves in our West Indies should he declared free, in a legal way, by our 
government. Yesterday evening, by invitation of one of our townsmen, 
a few respectable and esteemed inhabitants, who understood English, and 
who could attend on such a short notice, assembled in the Hotel the Doelen, 
in order that they might learn from the mouth of the most esteemed Mr, 
John Scoble, the object of his visit to our town. 

In a lengthened discourse, which lasted one hour and three-quarters, the 
eloquent speaker developed the origin of the British Anti-slavery Society, 
its efforts, and its results, which have been manifested from time to time. 
After the abolition of the abominable slave-trade (also done away with by 
our government) has followed the liberation of all the slaves in the West 
Indies. Ina clear and simple way he brought forward the subject of his 
discourse. We hope to beable to give our readers, by another opportunity, 
a more full account of the contents of the worthy speaker's discourse; but 
we express by this the wish that Mr. John Scoble would publish his 
important speech, in order to make known to our interested countrymen 
the feelings it breathes, and the facts brought forward as favourable omens 
of the result of emancipation in the British West Indies. Of this we are 
at all events convinced, that the impressions Mr. John Scoble has made on 
his hearers on the subject, have excited much anxiety as to the welfare of 
our West India colonies, and in particular the precious Dutch Guiana. 
Our best wishes acccmpiny the noble, independent philanthropist, 


We draw particular attention to the following communication, on 
the subject of the Brazilian slave-trade. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

Sin—Allow me to correct a false impression, likely to be produced on 
the minds of your readers, as to the extent of the Brazilian slave-trade, 
by a paragraph extracted from the columns of the Morning Chronicle, and 
inserted in your lastnumber. The paragraph states “ that the number of 
negros imported has very much decreased, and, whilst it amounted in pre- 
vious years to 30,000, may be stated now to be about 6000 per annum.” 
Now the fact is, that upwards of 100,000 negros bave been annually 
imported into Brazil for many years past, and that into the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city of Rio de Janeiro alone there were imported 
(as the official returns show) in 1837, 41,600 slaves; in 1838, 36,974, and 
in 1839, 30,360. Although the infamous trafic has been checked in the 
vicinity of the city of Rio, yet there is no reason to believe that it has 
been much diminished in the entire province of Rio, nor is there any 
evidence whatever to show that it has been checked in the slightest degree 
in the provinces of Pernambuco, Bahia, Maranham, or Para. The truth is, 
to use the language of the British consul at Pernambuco, “ the utmost 
diligence and vigilance of research” to find out the facts connected with 
the slave-trade were useless, because they were“ impenetrably veiled and 
disguised by the artful combinations of all those who are either directly 
or indirectly interested in the traffic of African slaves.” 

I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
Jond Sconre. 
London, 30th November, 1841. 


No papers from the West Indies have arrived since our last. 


By the Nenagh Guardian we sce with pleasure, that the subject 
of slavery in British India is giving rise to energetic operations in 
the sister isle. We give the following extract: — 


We are glad to learn that this wide-spread evil this deep blot on our 
national character, and on the profession we are making of the Christian 
name — is likely to receive that attention from the leading anti-slavery 
societies of Englund and Ireland which it so well deserves. We long to 
impress on our readers the pressing necessity which exists for immediate 
and vigorous exertions. British India was, until it was discovered she 
was so deeply involved in the accursed system herself, looked to as the 
grand engine for breaking down American slavery, by bringing the cheap 
free labour of her millions to bear upon the dear slave labour of the Colum- 
bian slave-holders ; and this glorious result may yet be attained, if now, 
while slave labour is comparatively valueless in India, an energetic attempt 
is made to get rid of the whole system—which is unquestionably within 
the power of a united people to achieve. 

We therefore announce with satisfaction, that the Hibernian Anti-sla- 
very Society intend calling for simultaneous petitions from every part of 
Ireland, urging on the imperial parliament to pass a law declaring every 
slave on British soil, or who sets foot upon it, really and substantially 
free: and surely this will be responded to. ‘There is sufficient hatred of 
slavery amongst us to make a determined and vigorous effort, particularly 
when there is a hopeful promise of success. | 

We understand too that the following important resolution was passed 
at a public anti-slavery meeting, held on Wednesday evening last at the 
Royal Exchange, Dublin, 

Proposed by Mr. R. Allen, seconded by James Haughton, and agreed 
to by acclamation :— 

„That, while we hold all slavery to be sinful, and urgently call on the 
British parliament, immediately on its re-assembling, to pass a law declar- 
ing every subject of Britain free, and thus relieve the country from a vast 
weight of national guilt, we nevertheless are of opinion that the great 
extent to which slavery prevails in British India—an extent which is as yet 
but imperfectly known—calls for further measures to bring it fully to light ; 
and, with this impression, we earnestly urge on the government to commis- 
sion Dr, Madden, whose services in the anti-slavery cause have already 
been so highly effective, immediately to proceed to the East Indies, for the 
purpose of ascertaining and determining the limits, to the farthest extent, 
to which such a lew would necessarily be applicable.“ 

Our readers will perceive that the proposed commission is not intended 
in the least to prevent the passing at the earliest period possible of effec- 
tive laws, but merely to secure their more full and prompt realization. 

We have received a copy of a letter addressed by the Committee 
of the Dublin Anti-slavery Society to the new Governor General 
of India. We had marked it for insertion ; but, through press of 
matter, can only express our gratification at the ability and excel- 
lent spirit which characterize it. 
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WE have much pleasure in presenting the following extract from 
a letter received from John Dunlop, Esq the secretary of the 
Edinburgh Emancipation Society. 

At a full meeting of the Edinburgh Emancipation Committee, 
held on the 10th instant, the sum of £20, was voted in aid of the 
funds of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Socicty, and will be 
duly transmitted through the Treasurer, Mr. W. Oliphant, junior. 
At the same time the following resolution was unanimously 
agreed to :— 

“ The subject of East India Slavery having been again brought 

under the attention of the Committee, it was resolved,—That the 
committee view with much approbation, the efforts now making 
by the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society on the subject of 
slavery in British India, and pledge themselves to co-operate to 
the extent of their ability, to diffuse information, and to awaken 
public interest, prior to the intended movement in parliament, for 
the entire extinction of slavery in India, and throughout every 
part of the British empire.” 
THE announcement we made in our last of a vessel having sailed 
from Rotterdam, to purchase a thousand blacks at Ashantec for 
the king of the Netherlands, is fully confirmed by more recent 
accounts. The name of the vessel, however, is not the Britannia, 
but the Lurapa. 


On the emigration from Sierra Leone to the West Indies which 
is now going on so rapidly, and more especially to British Guiana, 
we copy the following excellent remarks from a recent city article 
in the Times :— 


The necessity for an increased supply of labour in tbe colony of De- 
merara, where the capabilities of production may be said to be almost 
without limit, is a fact well known to all who have any acquaintance with 
the state of our colonies in that part of the world; but the mode in which 
that supply is proposed to be obtained is a subject on which too much 
watchfulness cannot be exercised bv the legislature, and the public gene- 
rally. Objections of great force and validity have constantly been urged 
against any recourse to the [ill Coolies, or other labouring and indigent 
class in India for that purpose, but the dancer of creating thereby a new 
description of sluve- trade would apnear to be much greater when the coast 
of Africa, and that part of it which was the chief mart of the old and detest- 
able truffic in human beings, are resorted to for such an object. It is diff - 
cult to imagine anv guarantee sufficient to protect the ignorant and naturally 
helpless negre, so as to make bim a free szent in any engagement that may 
be formed for his fature services. By degrees, in the course of time, and 
by adroit management. there might be but little difference in the state of the 
colonies from that trom which they have recently. and at immense cost, 
been emancipated. That the preset ministry, upon whom the Demerara 
colonists appear to reckon, should lend themselves to any such views is 
next to impossible. 


WE find in the Mining Journal an account of the half-yearly 
meeting of the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, held on the 
16th instant. From the report of the directors it appeared that 
the force employed showed a total of 767 persons—viz., 13 
officers, 10] miners, 142 free natives, 243 negro men, 129 negro 
women, 72 negro boys, and 67 negro girls. On the entreaty of the 
mining captain, the force of blacks had been increased by 24 men, 
and 8 women. Mr. Gray (crroneously reported as Mr. Gold- 
smid) inquired it, as £5000, had been expended for the hire of 
slaves, it would not be better to purchase a sufficient number for 
the use of the mine? The chairman replied that the present plan 
was preferable. A shareholder expressed his regret that a fresh 
hiring should have taken place—it was encouraging the horrid 
traffic in slaves. The chairman explained that there had been no 
fresh hiring since the last meeting, but the amount, necessarily fell 
into the present half-year. 
We shall return to this subject in our next. 


—— — ——— — — — — — — 


DUTCH SLAVE-TRADE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


Tue fact we mentioned in our last, that a vessel sailed recently 
from Rotterdam, to purchase from the King of Ashantee one 
thousand blacks to recruit the Dutch troops in Java, will give 
additional interest to the following correspondence, which we ex- 
tract from the parliamentary papers. 

ö Viscount PaLmersron to M. Droxt. 


Foreign Office, September 7th, 1840. 

Srr,—I have the honour to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a 
letter from commander Tucker, of her Majesty's ship Wolverine, re- 

ing that Netherland transports are in the babı: of taking on board at 
t. George d' Elmina, every three cr four months, a number of negros, said 
to be intended as recruits for Batavia, 

I have to request, thet vou will have the goodness to draw the attention 
of the Netherlands government to tbis practice, which is in fact slave-trade 
carried on by officers of the Dutch government, and which must neces- 
sarily be productive of the evils attendant upon slave-trade. 

Her Majesty's government had hoped that the earnest appeal which was 
made on this subject, in the year 1836, to tbe humaue and generous senti- 
ments of the king of the Netherlands, would have induced his Netherland 
Majesty to direct his colonial authorities to desist from the practice of pur- 
chasing negros in Africa as recruits fur the Dutch army; for her Mujesty's 
government is well convinced, tbat the government of the Netherlands is 
animated by a sincere desire to put down the slave-trade. But the mea- 
sures still pursued by the Netherland authorities on thie matter do not 
merely encourage the slave-trade, but give to that trade the sanction of the 
example of the Netherland government. I request, therefore, that your 
Excellency, in communicating the accompanying paper to the Netherland 


government, will once more entreat the attention of that government to 
this subject, and express a hope that on re-consideration they will no longer 
persevere in this course of proceeding. For the slave-trading example 
thus set by the Netherland government will encourage private adventurers 
to do the same, and the Netherland government will in this way, by their 
own practice, perpetuate a traffic whicb they have denounced ss criminal, 
and which his Netherland Majesty bas by treaty bound himself to put 
down. I am, &c, 
(Signed) 


The following is the letter transmitted: 
Her Majesty's ship Wolverine. 
West Bay, Princes, 9th May, 1840. 


Sir, — In the absence of the commander in chief, rear-admiral the honor- 
able George Elliot, appointed to the command in India, and as senior 
officer of this station, I request you will move the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, that they will be pleased to apply to her Majesty's prin- 
cipal secretary of state for foreign affairs for instructions relating to the 
Netherland transports, which embark at St. George d’Elmina every three 
or four months, a number of negros said to be recruits for Batavia : with 
respect to which I bave to inform you, that ia February last I received 
information that the Bataria, Netherland transport, embarked about 
seventy-five negros, many of whom 1 had received information, and was 
prepared to prove, were British subjects, and for whom a sum equal to the 
value of a slave was either paid to the parent, owner, or bimselt, and bad, 
in consequence, intended to detain her and send ber to Sierra Leone for 
adjudication, under the impression that it was contrary to the treaties exist- 
ing between the Netberlauds and Great Britain for ibo suppression of the 
slave-trade, but was prevented detaining her by the advice of the com- 
mander-in-chief, who arrived at Cape Coast Castle on the morning the 
trunsport sailed from St. George d’Elmina ; and now another transport is 
daily expected from the Netherlands, to embark some more negros under 
the same circumstances ; but in this instance for Surinam, instead of Batavia. 
Ihe embarkation of negros under the name of recruits may probably be 
claimed by and permitted to every government; but, if s0, it will lead to 
great abuse and to a great extension of the slave-trade (now nearly sup- 
pressed ou this part of the coast). If the recruiting system be permitted, 
the old Pertuguese, Spanish, and Brozilisn slave-traders will probably 
resort to the same method of carrying on their inhuman traffic, under the 
plea of recruiting, as the French and Dutch have already done to a great 
extent, I have, &c., 

(Signed) Wittram Tucker, Commander and Senior Officer. 


On the 10th of September, Lord Palmerston writes to Sir E. 
C. Disbrowe, communicating copies of the above, and adding 
further matter, as follows: — 


Since this note was written, I have received from her Majesty's com- 
missary judge at Surinam the despatch of which I enclose a copy, in 
which it is stated that bis Netherland Majesty's steam - vessel Curocca 
has arrived at Surinam, where she has landed fifty young negros, who are 
to be prepared for service in the Dutch regiments. 

l have now to instruct you to communicate to the Netherland govern- 
ment a copy of Mr. Samo's despatch by a note, stating that ber Majesty's 
government cannot but consider these proceedings to be an infraction of 
the stipulation of the treaty of May 4th, 1818, by which bis Netherland 
anean engaged “ to prohibit all bis subjects, in the most effectual manner, 
and especially by penal laws the most formal, to take any part wbaterer in 
the trude of slaves,” for it appears that sgents of the Netherland govern- 
ment have gone into the slave market, and bought slaves just as any otber 
purchasers of slaves would do. 

Her Majesty's government feel convinced, thut the Netherland govern- 
ment will see, upon reflection, that this transaction is @ pure and simple 
act of slave-trading, committed by the orders of a government wbich bes 
by treaty bound itself to put a stop to slave-trude, 

For, to constitute slave-trade, it is not necessary that the party who 
buvs the slaves should intend to sell them again; because, if the criminality 
of the transaction depended only upon this subsequent sale, then it is clear 
that landed proprietors in America and the West Indies might cerry on 
slave-trade with impunity, if, instead of purchasing slaves from adren- 
turers who bring them fe 


PaLmenstox. 


om Africa, they were themselves to hire and 
send vessels to Africa on their own account, and were, by means of their 
own agents in Africa, to purchase slaves, as the Dutch government bas 
done for their own use. 

But the Dutch government must see, that in this transsction it stands, 
in a moral point of view, exactly in the same situation as a West India 
planter, who, for the cultivation of bis estate, buys negros brought to bim 
by dealers in slaves. ° 

The only ditterence is, that the slaves bought by the Dutch government 
do not pass through so many hands as those bought by the West India 
planter; but the Dutch government contracts with a slave-dealer for the 
purchase of slaves; that dealer employs his under agents to procure those 
slaves ; and those slaves are men who are torn by violence from their 
houses and families, and are carried off by force from their native country, 

| in order to be delivered over aguinst their will to the ageuts of the Dutch 
| government, to be by them sent off across the sea to a distant region, 
to be there compelled by force to employ themselves in occupations not of , 


| their own choice. 

It is no answer to this to say, that, when the slaves are thus parrene 

| by the Dutch agents, they receive certificates of emancipation, Such cer- 
tificates are evidently valueless pieces of paper, unless they confer upon 

| the slaves, which of course they do not, the power of returning to their 

| own country, or of refusing to enter into the Dutch service, and of con- 
tinuing in a state of freedom. 


In conclusion, you will state that ber Majesty's government cannot but 
| hope that the Netherland government, when it comes to reflect upon the 
: true nature of the transaction in question, will give the necessary orders for 
| entirely discontinuing a practice 30 inconsistent with the principles which 
bare been solemnly declared by the Dutch government, end so incom- 
| patible with the treaty engagements which have been entered into by his 
| Netherland Majesty. 


: | (Signed) 


PALMERSTON. 


DECEMBER I. 1841.] 
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Baron Versrorx ro Six E. C. Dissnowz. 
( Translation.) 

The undersigned, & e., had the honour to receive, on the 19th September 
last, the note which Sir E. C. Disbrowe, &c., addressed to him for the 
purpose of transmitting to him a copy of a letter from Mr. John Samo, 
British commissary judge in the mized court for repression of slave-trade 
at Surinam, touching the importation into that colony of 50 young 
negros from the Netherland possessions on the coast of Guinea, on board 
the royal Netherland steam-boat Curaoa, destined to make good the 
complement of the corps des guides of the colony. 

In reply to the demands of the British government on the subject of 
this transport, the undersigned is authorised to present to Sir E. C. Dis- 
browe the following explanation and observations. 

The preamble of the note contains, according to the letter of Mr.Samo, 
a correct statement of the arrival at Surinam of 50 men of the black 
troops ; but the court of the Hague cannot admit the consequences which 
have been deduced therefrom. 

“ The British government,” says the note, thus sees confirmed a fact, 
which can only be considered asa deviation from the treaty for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, and the example of thia recruiting will encou- 
rage the slave-traders of all nations to revive the horrors of the slave- 
trade under another name.” Nothing is known which justifies this 
supposition, which can only be considered as an exaggeration of Mr. 
Samo’s opinion. The explanation about to be given in this answer will, it 
is fe! suffice to place the facts in their true light. 

IJ be crime of alave-trade, according to the note, “is not only com- 
mitted when the slaves sre bought from adventurers who bring them 
from Africa, but also when planters send vessels direct for that purpose.“ 

This observation is perfectly just, but it is inconceivable how either of 
these two cases can be becaght to bear upon the system of recruiting now 
under consideration. The reinforcement of the corps des guides in the 
West Indies, and the transport of the men enrolled on board a king's ship, 
has nothing to do with adventurers, or planters, or their agents. Thus the 
difficulty of the explanation appears to bave been felt in the mention made 
by the note of the need felt by the government of the Netherlands, of 
workmen or soldiers (it little matters what) for the cultivation or the de- 
fence of its possessions in another part of the world.” 

The government of the Netherlands bas, it is true, need of soldiers, but 
not of workmen up to the present time, a circumstance by no means so 
indifferent in the examination of the subject as it appears to be supposed. 
The military class, particularly at Surinam, is very much distinguished 
from the labouring class; this distinction comprehends all the difference 
between the freeman and the slave. The military negros are free, and gene- 
rally considered so, not only by the whites, but also by the other negros, 
who also respect them as such; and if ic ever happens that tbe other blacks 
forget this respect, the black soldiers do not fail to remind them of it in a 
sensible manner. 

It is in this respect the same in the Netherland colonies as in those of 
Great Britain, in the service of which there were negro soldiers. The late 
General Verveer, bas demonstrated this very plainly in a memoir, in which, 
apropos of a black regiment in garrison at Belize, in the Bay of Honduras, 
he says, in speaking of the feelings of honour of these troops— 

« The black soldier will not permit any negro slave to pass near him in 
the streets, unless the latter fronts and uncovers himself before him, an 
honour which tbe African receives with a proud indifference, copied from 
what he bas seen among his former Moorish neighbours, or among bis 
conquerors.” 

It is, therefore, incorrect to place the soldier and the labourer on an 
equality, and to compare the possible doings of a planter with the system 
of recruiting, as it actually exists, carried into effect by the Netherland 
government. The question is, whether the negro is employed in an occu- 
pation which is agreeable or disagreeable to bim; and it can be fearlessly 
stated that a military life pleases him. In both cases,” adds the note, 
these men are slaves, torn from their habitation and their families, for- 
cibly taken from their country, and transported across the seas, to be deli- 
vered over against their will to agents, and afterwards employed against 
their will in occupations which are not of their own choosing.” 

The eglistments in Africa are even more free from violence and con- 
straint than those which the European regulations as to military discipline 
would sanction : not only do the men come voluntarily to present them- 
selves for admission into the Netherlands service, but they are interrogated 
a second time before their emberkation, being left at liberty to persist or 
not in their desire to serve the Netherlands government in its possessions 
over sea, Surely, it was neither constraint nor violence whicb obtained 
the eulogiums given in all circdmstances by the English authorities at 
Cape Coast to the late General Verveer, for the gentleness of his regula- 
tions regarding enlistment. 

The note calls in doubt the validity of the certificates of manumission 
delivered to the black troops. ‘This is, perhaps, because it is not known 
that the negros enlisted are not always Netherland subjects, and that 
English negros are also received, who naturally ought, before their 
incorporation, to be furnished with their certificates of manumission de- 
livered by the authorities of Cape Coast Castle. Now when this circum- 
stance is known, it will assuredly never be maintained that the English 

resident and his officers come to an understanding with the Nether- 
= authorities, and deliver these letters of manumission only for form's 

6. 

This qbservation of itself refates the allegation that the negro soldier, 
after bis term of service, can never return to bis country. However, over 
and above this, an extract from the rules for the African recruits destined 
for the Netherland military service in the West Indies is added. It indi- 
cates the men already returned from the island of Java with a pension, 
and sn dwelling on the coast of Guinea ; and it will not be useless to 
add, that one of the Africans enlisted is at the present time slready pro- 
moted to the rank of officer. 

The unexpected death of Major-General Verveer, is the reason why the 

vernment is deprived of a detailed account of his operation whilst on 

is second mission to the coast uf Africa; but the Netherland officers will 
not in consequence of this event revive upon this coast, as is intimated in 
the note, the abuses whioh were formerly committed there; on the con- 
trary, the greatest respect will be shown to the regulations of that gallant 
officer, and the British government may depend with certainty upon the 
co-operation of the Netherland government in all that concerns the strict 


suppression of the slave-trade, and everything connected with it: but it 
cannot be admitted thut the recruiting can be compared to this illicit traffic. 
For a long time the open manner in which the enlistment of recruits in 
Africa is carried on, has convinced the English authorities on the coast, 
that the system not only has notbing in common with the slave-trade, but 
serves, on the contrary, to make slaves, if they are so prior to their being 
engaged, pass into the state of freemen. 

As to the report of Mr. Samo, the precipitation and prevarication which 
mark bis letter do not say much in favour of bis communications. With- 
out giving himself time for reflection, examination, or inquiry, he writes at 
the moment the troops are disembarked all that first comes to his pen. 
Surely little justice can be expected in opinions so little ripened. 

If the British government should think fit to demand, some time after the 
arrival of these troops, further correct and impartial information as to the 
manner in whicb they are treated, and as to their being satisfied with 
their lot, these new reports will assuredly so completely overthrow those 
to which an answer has just been given, that it will be matter for congra- 
talation that there is a British functionary at Surinam, owing to whose 
presence, both the state of things of which heis a witness, nad the charges 
brought forward, will disappear for ever. 

The Undersigned, &c. 


(Signed ) Verstotx DE SorIEx. 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES: SOUTHERN 
SENTIMENT, 


Tux following passage, extracted from the New Orleans Advertiser, 
will do its work without any remarks of ours. The atrocity of 
such sentiments will do more to quicken the abolition movement 
than the most eloquent appeals of its friends. 


[From the New Orleans Advertiser.] 

The events of every day, of every hour, teach us in the most forcible 
manner that our institution of slavery is in imminent danger from the 
attack of northern abolitionists and home emancipationists, They teach 
us too, that the enmity between the white and black race is rapidly ma- 
turing, and that it would require only the hand of some daring and 
master spirit to pluck the fruit, bitter as it is, and plunge our state into 
servile troubles. 

This is plain language, and we mean it to be so. We could even make 
it plainer, but as our object, is to rouse the white population from their 
lethargy, a hint, perhaps, is as good as a kick. 

What is to be done? We all see the evils before us and the tendency 
of things. Action is necessary—prompt action. What is to be done ? 

The laws relative to free blacks from other states should be rigorously 
enforced. Let every negro now in the city and the state in contraven- 
tion of the law, be driven from our borders as a pest, as a plague; and 
every citizen who has any regard for his own safety should inform the 
authorities, if he knows, where they may find these enemies of our peace 
and that of our slaves. It is now well known that free biacks are em- 
ployed by the abolitionists of the north as active agents to spread the 

oison of their doctrines among our slaves, and to run off all who will 
isten to their syren song. Read the stupendous operations of the St. 
Louis murderers in this particular, and you will see that this system is no 
longer the notion of a disturbed imagination. It is reality, as our planters 
know from sad experience. 

The vessels and steam-boats which trade to this place have free negro 
cooks, barbers, waiters, stewards, and firemen upon them. ls this allows 
able by our laws, will some one informed in the matter tell us? If it be 
not permitted, a stop can soon be put to the system. If it be lawful, the 
legislature should at its next session pass a law similar to that prevailing 
in South Carolina, viz., to imprison every free black who comes into the 
ports of the state until the vessel shall sail, and to put the master under 
bonds to carry him beyond the bounds of the state, 

Strong, strong measures are required to erect a barrier of safety be- 
tween the two races. The legislature has hitherto adopted a false policy 
respecting emancipation. It should be altered. Emancipation at home 
should be prevented by statute, unless the free black is sent out of the 
state. Again no free negro, sprung from those freed under the old laws 
should, after a certain period, he allowed to hold fast propertv. Every 
discouragement to their staying in the state should be adopted. Drive 
them from us. It is our only means of salvation. If we do not take 
away their present privileges, as sure as we live a race will spring up 
between the slave and the white man, and their sympathies will be 
roused for their brethren in bondage, and the issue it does not require a 
prophet to foretell. 

We are singularly inconsistent on this subject in Louisiana. The 
moment any one in the other states speaks against our system of slavery, 
we fly into a rage and curse hini for an intermeddler: This is all very 
natural, But, among ourselves, we daily and hourly do deeds that strike 
deeper at our slave institution than all the machinations of northern and 
English abolitionists combined. We manumit our slaves, and elevate 
them to privileges almost equal to those enjoyed by ourselves. Do we 
suppose that the negro in bondage can look quietly upon this disparity 
between himself and his fellow, without feeling the promptings of libert 
seize his soul? Do we suppoze that the emancipated negro, who feels 
in the gift of his new privileges more bitterly than ever the inferiority 
of his race, will rest contented with his Jot? If we do, we are blind to 
the operations of human nature. 

The evil, the wrong of slavery, is admitted by every enlightened man 
in the union but in the states where the institution prevails, it is the 
bounden duty of every good citizen, if he would preserve society from 
the inroads of a domestic enemy—if he does not look to the abolition of 
negro bondage, to see that no false philanthropy shall strike a single 
rivet from the chains of the slaves. As the Bulletin lately exclaimed— 
Let the institution of slavery be preserved sacred.“ 

The late repeated attacks of the negro upon the white man in our 
city, should excite our suspicions whether they be not the picquet guard 
of some stupendous conspi among the blacks to fall upon us unawares. 
It seems almost improbable that eo many acts of violence should follow 
each other so rapidly, without concert and design. At all events we 
should be on our guard. 

Connected with this subject is an evil which every citizen should en- 
deavour to repress at once. It is the practice of certain men who busy 
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themselves in defence of the free blacks. They appear to have, on all 
occasions, the papers of any free negro who may be arrested without them 
in his possession. The gentlemen, if they cannot see the mischief they 
are committing should be made to see it, and to abstain from interfering 
in the execution of our laws by their pretended philanthropy for the 
negro. 

Our duties are plain. Till the legislature meets, when our whole 
free negro policy will be changed we hope—let every citizen assist the 
authorities to expel the free blacks who are obnoxious to our laws. Let 
us not permit the least insolence of a slave or free black towards us, but 
punish him on the spot, or bring him before the tribunals of justice. Let 
us put the mark of Cain on all intermeddling lawyers who shall attempt 
to obstruct the administration of the laws about free blacks. Let us 
always be on our guard, and grant no indulgence to the negro, but keep 
him strictly and rigorously within his sphere. Let the authorities be on 
the look out for all free blacks who come here from up the river, and 
remain till their boat returns. There are hundreds such, and they are 
the plotters of mischief. Let the assemblage of negros at their meeting- 
houses for religious purposes be: broken up by the authorities. To this 
last point we cannot too strongly invite their attention, and that of our 
Vigilant attorney-general, who, we are sure, will see that the republic 
shall receive no detriment. 


MAKING SUGAR FROM CORN. 


WE find in an American paper a letter from Mr. W. Webb of 
Wilmington, Delaware, detailing a method of manufacturing 
sugar from corn. The letter was read at a recent mecting of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Socicty of Newcastle county, and 
was illustrated by specimens of sugar and molasses, which, both 
in appearance and taste, were much admired. The plan is 
detailed in the following extract :— 

The manner of raising the corn and making the sugar is as follows :— 
The corn is planted in rows of 23 feet apurt, and the stalks are left to 
stand in the row three inches one from another, it is then cultivated in 
the usual manner. Sometime in August, or as soon as the stalk shows a 
disposition to form grain, the ears must be taken off; this operation must 
be carefully attended to, as upon it entirely depends success, After this 
there is nothing more to do until the crop is ready to be taken up, which 
will generally happen in September; the stalks are then cut up at the 
root, stript of their Jeaves, and taken to the mill, where the juice is pressed 
out between iron rollers, in the same way usually employed with the sugar 
cane. J.ime water, about the consistency of thin cream, is then mixed 
with the juice, one spoonful to the gallon: it is left to settle one hour, 
and theu poured into boilers, which are covered until the liquid approaches 
nearly to the boiling point, when the scum must be taken off, It is then 
boiled down as rapidly ns possible, taking off the scum as it rises, As 
the juice approaches the state of syrup, it is necessary to slacken the fire to 
avoid burning. ‘The boiling is generally completed when six quarts are 
reduced to one; it is then poured into coolers, or moulds, and set aside to 
crystallize. When this process is gone through, the sugar is to be sepa- 
rated from the molasses, and the whole operation is finished. If required, 
it can be afterwards refined as other sugar. ‘The use of animal charcoal 
and the employment of steam in the process of evaporation, us is common 
in the manufacture of beet sugar, would, I am confident, produce white 
sugar at one operation. 

From what is known on the subject, I fully believe that an acre of good 
ground, treated as abore described, will yield at least 1000 pounds of 
sugar—probably more. The value of the fodder taken from the stalks, and 
of the stalks themselves, after passing through the mill, will be more than an 
equivalent for the whole expense of cultivation and keeping the ground up. 
The fodder produced in this way is much superior to that usually made, 
from its containing a greater quantity of saccharine matter. 


es 

Tye Proven in the WST IN DIEZ. —A correspondent of the 
Jamaica Gurette and Despatch thus writes :—I] now proceed to give you a 
comparative view of the two systems, namely, digging cane-boles in the 
old way with hoes, and making them with the plough. Two cane pieces 
of the same size, level land and in grass, were put in without manure at 
the same tine: one was dug inthe common way, atthe rate of 70 holes for 
2s.; the other was the first piece upon which the plough was tried. I 
had not only to teach the people and break in the cattle, but in a great 
measure to teach myself the use of the plough, having had very litte pre- 
vious experience. Ten cattle were used, and of course an extra number of 


hands to drive them. 
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The cost of the dug 
cane- holes and digging oll 
Was 

Picking plant tops, and 
planting in the usual way 
tolerably thick along the 
roWW è œ œ 0 

Weeding and supply- 
ing, and picking tops to 
supply, the weather liav- 
ing been very dry, and a 
great failure having taken 


27 9 1 


18 8 3 


lachte 20 4 6 
Cleaning till the time of 18 

cutting e e e ù ù» 7 
Total cost. £123 17 10 
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The cost ef ploughing 
entirely over, barrow ing, 
and plougking enne - holes 

Picking plant tops, and 
planting one top about 
every three feet along the 
roy. „ £12 0 

Weeding and supply- 
ing, and picking tops to 
supply, very few baving 
failed, owing to the soil 
being well pulveriscd. 4 4 0 


13 1 6 


Cleaning till the time 
of cutting . . . . 2019 0 


Total cost . £42 16 6 


From the above it will appear, that, notwithstanding the difficulties to be 


encountered in first commencing 
not cos 
loughed land 
t was foreseen that, from 
in the ploughed part, the top 
justified the expectation, 


lying, the ploughed part bein 
rage ty And here is shown one 


the other. 


f of the dug holes. 5 
t the 1 8 CE as much as the old fashioned cane-holes. 


the fine state of the soil, every top would grow 
s were therefore plunted thin; the result 
as is seen by the comparative cost of weeding 


with the plough, the ploughed holes did 


With regard to the ploughing, the 


g about one-fifth of the expense of 
of the greatest advantages of the 
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plough ; the tops will all grow, though planted in dry weather! T'he land 
being ploughed in dry weather, the soil was completely pulverised, and 
the grass got rid of so completely that there was not a blade to be seen 
for weeks afterwards; and when, seedlings did begin to grow, the least 
touch of a hoe destroyed them. On the other hand, the cane-holes bein 
dug through the grass, the grass roots were safely buried in the banks, 
and, although the dry weatber would not let the canes grow, the grass 
being already established grew fast enough. The advantage gained in this 
experiment is nearly two-thirds, as seen above. 

aving now, I bope, fully explained the above statement of the cost of 
each method, it only remains to state the comparative produce. The dug 
cane-boles made seven hogsbeads; the ploughed ones ten! After this 
surely I may ask the proprietors will you not give the plough a fair trial? 


TRINIDAD. 
RETURN OF IMMIGRANTS ARPIVED. 
Labourers. Children. 


Jonnary * e e oœ e o e oè o 0 e © è „ * 287 0 
February e . . 2 6 6 VV 482 0 
March ° £ e . e e e e eà e . ° . . ° 270 0 
P/ ĩðVßd Wee cat See Car the . 214 0 
May a eo 0 Š . o © > o e ° e e o e o 397 0 
r Sos tee Or es “Wier HH OS i? e 287 0 
July P. e è e > è> è òo ò © > ò ò o o 320 0 
August e. N . 270 13 

Total from 1st Januvry to 31st August . . 2342 13 


RETURN OF PRODUCE SHIPPED 
From 1st January to Sist August, from 1835 to 1841. 


| Sroan, Morassrs. | Rea. 
| Hhds. | Trs. | Bbls. | Puns. Trs. | Puns. 
` August 31, 1835 21329 999 4208 | 9213 761 115 
5 few 23719 | 1343 | 4739 | 9498 | 783) 58 
„ 1857 | 22297 | 1047 | 3353 | 8789 | 666 11 
„ 1838 19837 | 1214 2337 7579 595 130 
„ 1639 1749011243144 | 7217 | 409| 35 
„ 1840 | 15659 | 1087 | 3301 | 6375 | 417 187 
„ 1841 | 18746 | 1220 | 2648 | 6707| S71] 18 
Cocoa. | Corrze. Comox. Innico. 
lbs. lbs. Iba. ser. i seroons. 
August 31, 183ò | 1,888,038 82,013 | 2| 218; 59 
„ 1836 į 2,501,134 | 195,989 | 28 187: — 
„ 13837 | 2,171,210 | 140,845 | 37 11102; — 
„ 1838 | 2,994,956 | 393,089 | 35 1701 4 
„ 1839 | 2,982,108 | 211,212 — 11451 — 
„ 1870 | 2,752,976 506,190 100] 317 4 
1841 | 2,286,439 | 103.135 1 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The following contributions have been received since our last list was 
published, and are hereby thanktully acknowledged :— 


G. Groen Van Printserer, the Hague (25 florins) 2 

Wilham Allen, Stoke Newington . . 

Stafford Allen, Cowper Street ° . . 

William Ball, Tottenbam . ° „ a 

John Bell, Wandsworth . e g . ‘ 

J. Burchett, Doctors’ Commons. . z ° 

J. Burchett, Jun. š ° 8 ; . 

Wilham Casb, Peckham : ` 

William Grimshaw Jun., Goswell Street. 

Rev. J. H. Hinton, Finsbury Terrace. . . 

L. C. Lecesne, Fenchurch Buildings : 5 

John Latchmore, Lay ton's Buildings, Borough . 

William Norton, Sermondsey ° . . 

Thomas Norton, Jun., Bermondsey 8 N ‘ 

Joseph Neatby, Kennington . . ° i 

Dr. Thomas Price, Islington e . . 

Joseph T. Price, Neath Abbey, Swansea ; 

Joseph P. Robinson, Leadenball Street © 

Richard Sterry, Borough . A a ‘ ‘ 

George Stacey, Tottenham . . « . 

Henry Tuckett, South Street . . 

John Warner, Jewin Street . ` è i 

Thomas Livesey, Triangle, Hackney : . 

Joseph Hinton, Stoke Newington . . . 

Ladies’ Association, Stoke Newington œ . 15 

Chief Justice Sanderson, Grenada a ` 

Misses Hatton and Rabun, Buckingham . 

Doncaster Auxiliary, by R. Torr, Treasurer . 

W. E. Forster, Bradford, York è . ; 

Nathaniel Robarts, Baruet è : à é 

Rochester and Chatham Auxiliary . ‘ 

Anonymous, per E. Foster, Cambridge . 

Jobn Green, Sutton in Craven, York i . 

E. S. Abdy, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square 5 

Edinburgh Emancipation Society . 20 
5 1 
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TIDINGS FROM CUBA. 

Havana, November, 1841. 
Sin, —It is in the highest degree satisfactory to me, and not to me 
only, but to every friend of humanity in this great island, to find 
that the communications I have been enabled to make to you, in 
the course of the present vear, have met with the approbation of 
your benevolent and enlightened institution. 

In my last letter, by the Express packet, I made you acquainted 
with the fact, that the Spanish government had required from the 
Captain-general an official return of the number of slaves imported 
from Africa since the English treaty of 1817 came into opcration. 
The corporations and the distinguished individuals to lion the 
Captain-general addressed himself, for the purpose of enabling him 
to communicate to the regent the information required, have 
since, for the most part, given in their reports; and i am happy 
to be able to assure you, that, without any exception, they are 
decidedly favourable to the suppression of the slave-trade ; 
although, in regard to the direct emancipation of the slaves already 
in the island, or even to the fate of that unfortunate class to whom 
the name of emancipados has been so strangely applied, these 
reports display the most remarkable diversity of opinion: 

n general it is not difficult, in conversing with the more influ- 
ential inhabitants of the country, to form a pretty accurate judg- 
ment as to the course of public opinion; and, as you formerly saw, 
with regard to the memorials in favour of the suppression of the 
slave-trade, which were, undoubtedly, the spontaneous result of 
that opinion, I found the means of seizing it alter it had assumed 
a formal and official character. On tlie present occasion, how- 
ever, I find that the Captain-gencral, in addressing himself to the 
partics from whom he desired information, has made it an absolute 
condition that the reports returned to him should be under tlic 
seal of secrecy, and that their contents should not be allowed to 
transpire, except through the single channel of his Exccllency’s 
communication to the regency of Spain. In this w y l am not 
yet enabled to send you copies of these reports ; but I feel myself 
on safe ground in assuring you, that, in what I have said as to 
their general spirit and tendency, I am not in any danger of 
leading you into error. 

Of the public bodies which have reported on the subject 
referred to them by the local government, the Royal Patriotic 
Socicty has distinguished itself by the boldness and liberality with 


which it has declared itself in favour of the std a of the 


slave-trade, and the preparation of the public mind for the cessa- 
tion of slavery itself, This society consists of some hundreds of 
the most intelligent and influential of the inhabitants, but they 
aa never, on any previous occasion, been brought together in 
uch numbers, nor have their discussions—although always 
devoted to subjects of public interest, such as education and rural 
economy—been ever attended with such an intensity of feeling as 
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has been manitested in the course of these recent debates, It is 
something new, in fact, in this island, where the press is fettered 
by a censorship, aud where public discussion is regarded by the 
authorities as in the highest degree dangerous, for sv numerous a 
body to be thus officially invited to consider a question of snch 
vital importance as that of the future fate of the emancipados, 
It was not to be expected that, when such a subject was opened 
to them, the assigned limits of discussion would be rizidly aerd 
to: accordingly, we find, from what has transpired of the debate, 
that the whole subject, not of the emaneiprdos oniy, nor even of 
the slave-trade, but of liberty and slavery in the widest accepta- 
tion of the terms, has been freely treated of; and thus the means 
have been aiforded of defining public opinion, and of giving it a 
degree of expression and publicity little short of that which the 
press itself weuld afford. 

Ou the pro-slavery side of the question, a certain Don José 
Maria Calvo has distinguished himself, by the extreme exaggera— 
tion with which he his detended the necessity of continuing the 
traffic with the coast of Africa. Ile goes so far as to declare that 
the existing treaties on the subject with England are intrinsically 
void; because the Spanish nation had never conferred on their 
sovercigns the power of binding them by such conventions. He 
took occasion to expatiate also on tlie selfish policy of Great Bri- 
tain, whose whole object was to benefit her enstern empire at the 
expense of the sugar growing countries in the western world; and 
it is hardly necessary to say, that, not merely in his speeches, but 
even in the draft of the report, with the preparation of which he 
was entrusted by the committee of the society, her Majesty's 
consul was assailed, not merely as the impersonation of this cgo- 
tistical system, but as the representative of the self-styled philan- 
thropists of the London Anti-Slavery Society. M. Calvo went so 
far as to propose that the name of the consul, who has Jong been 
a meinber of the society, should be expunged from its records, 
and that means should be taken to inluce the government of 
Madrid to bring about his recall. The extreme violence of 
M. Calvo’s language found no echo, however, in the boxom of the 
society, and the first night’s discussion, which lasted from an early 
hour in the evening till daylight next morning, a thing entirely 
unprecedented in the history of public discussions in this part of 
the world, was terminated by a vote, by which the draft of 
M. Calvo was rejected almost unanimously, only two having 
supported it out of a mecting which consisted of 123 persons. 

In this particular case of the Patriotic Society, it will not be 
possible for tlie authorities to prevent the report as adopted, the 
rejected draft of M. Calvo, and even a summary of the procecd- 
ings, from transpiring and circulating in a manuscript form, and I 
think I may therefore promise you a further communication on 
the subject by the next packet. 

The reports of individuals it will not be so casy to procure, but 
I have been promised) that of the Junta de Fomento, a corpo- 
rate body of great influence, which continues to signalize itself in 
the assertion of the prineiples of the memorial which has already 
appeared in your Reporter. ` 


1 * * 
J. II. Tredgold, esq. 
REDUCTION OF THE SUGAR DUTIES: THE 


BIRMINGHAM RESOLUTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

It is known to most of those who are interested in our cause, 
that the course pursued by the Committee of the British and 
Forcign Anti-slavery Society, in resisting the measure of thie late 
government for reducing the duty on foreign sugar, was not 
approved hy some of their country friends. 

Amongst others, the Birmingham Anti-slavery Committee 
yassed and published resolutions expressive of their dissent. As 

entirely approved the proceeding of the London committee in 
reference to this subject, and considered the question at issue in- 
volved a fundamental principle, I believed it right to bring the 
matter before the annual general meeting of tlie subscribers of 
the Birmingham Society, on the 24th of last month ; the following 
statement, together with a copy of the resolutions referred to, 
having been previously sent to them. 


« As it has hitherto been my privilege to act with perfect cordiality and 
unanimity with the members of the Birmingham Anti-slavery Commicv, 
it isto me matter of no small regret that I feel it my duty to adler . 
dissent from a series of resolutions passed by that body, da: ed 2nd ot . 
1841, during my absence in America. 

„These resolutions refer to the proposed measure of the late rern. 
ment for introducing into the British markets the sugars of BA and 
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Cuba, ard ure oppo-ed to the course pursued by the Lendon Committee, 
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The views of all who take an interest in the general prosperity of the 


which was based upon one of the measures unanimously recognised at the | island are still eagerly directed towards immigration, as the only apparent 


formation of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, and of the Bir- 
mingham society, for the attainment of its object, viz.—“ To recommend 
the use of free grown produce as far as practicable, in preference to slave 
ron n. and to promote the adoption of fiscal regulations in favour of the 
former ;’ and also upon the following resolution of the general convention 
of 1840, of which the delegates from Bumingham formed a part :—* Ihat, 
impressed with the importance of avoiding all means of strengthening 
slavery aud the foreign slave- tra. le, this convention is of the judgment that 
the British gorernment ought on no account to allow of the introduction of 
slave-crown sugar into the British market; and that the friends of the 
ubolition of slavery ought, in their individual character, to uphold this view.’ 
The Birmingham committee state, that they are not prepared to uphold 
the judgment pronounced by the convention; and, by passing and publish- 
ing the resolutions referred to, they took an active part in opposing the 
Brinsh and Foreign Anti-slavery Society on this fundamental principle 
of action; ard that alter the question had been decided by the House of 
Commons, and ina case which peculiarly entitled the London committee 
to the suppor of their country friends, 
“ England has expended not less than twenty millions sterling in subsi- 
dies, armed cruisers, &c., to suppress the slave-trade. Spain, Portugal, 
and Brazil have entered into the most solemn compacts to abolish it; 
and vet, at the present hour, these countries are pursuing the horrid 
trafic to an extent that daily sacrilices to death or slavery one 
thousand victims. At the very time that our government were pro- 
posing to raise an annual revenue of mora thun half a million ster- 
ing by the introduction of Brazilian and Cuban sugars, for the 
cultivation of which there would have been required nn additional 
import trom Africa of many thousand slaves annually, they were sending 
armed cruisers to seize as pirates the slavers engaged in supplying these 
victims. It has been asserted, that to promote fiscal regulations to pre- 
vent the introduction of slave-cruwn produce is inconsistent with the con- 
viction that it is more costly than that of free-labour ; but, in the luminous 
discussion in the convention in London on the subject, it was conceded on 
all hands that the slave-holder, by seizing upon the richest virgin soils, 
might for a time secure large profits by their cultivation, though with 
dreadful mortality to his human stock, To exclude from the country slave- 
grown sugar is no more a denial of the undoubted superiority of free over 
slave-labour, than the vefusal of any other stolen goods that may be offered 
at a reduced price; for, as slavery is robbery of the worst description, it is 
our duty to abstain from its fruits, both individually and nationally, irre- 
spective of the cost of production. Our inconsistency in receiving cotton 
and seme other articles is no reason why laws already existing should be 
relaxed in favour of slave-grown sugar, and that at a period when the 
arcucus labours of half a century have resulted in the emancipation of our 
own colonies, and enabled us to obtain the unstained produce of freedom. 
© Were this a mere question of commercial competition, I sbould fe: 
perfectly satisfied to await the period when free labour would, under every 
di-advantage, assert its natural ascendancy; but, when the immolation of 
thousands of human beings must inevitably take place in the contest, I feel 
bound to protest aguinst the course it has been proposed to adopt. A pro- 
slavery writer has recently admitted that slaves in Cuba ure worked to 
death at the into of ten per cent. per annum, a destruction of life, which, 
it extended to the whole human race, would soon depopulate the world. 
In conclusion, I affirm, that, to abstain as far as possible from the use 
of slave-grown produce, and to urge the government to exclude it from the 
country, is the duty of all, and more especiully of those who make slave- 
holding a bar to religious fellowship.” 


The annual report of the society having been read, after a 
friendly discussion, the following resolution was moved and 
carried: — 

Resolved, —“ That the report now read be adopted but that this meet- 
ing, baving taken into its deliberate consideration the resolutions of the 
cpinmiitee of the snd of June Inst, as well as the general subject of ihe 
admission of slave-grown sugar into the British murket, teels bound to 
record its approval of the course taken by the London committee in 
reference to this question. At the some time, in reviewing the per- 
plexing position and conflicting considerations in which the subject was at 
that time involved, this meeting can fully appreciate the weight of those 
reasons Which led their comimitice to a different conclusion.“ 


In publishing the foregoing, I would respectfully, but very 
earnestly, recommend the candid re-considcration of the subject 
to that part of the christian public who supported the measure 
for a reduction of the duty on any sugars whch are cultivated 
by slave-labour, I am, very respectfully, 

Josern STURGE, 

Birmingham, 12th Month Wih, 1841, 


—— — 3 ——— — 


JAMAICA: THE GOVERNOR’S SPEECII. 


Tur last mail has brought the speech of the Governor on opening 
the legislative session. In the following extract will be found al! 
that is pertinent to our object :— 


“ The relations between employers and labourers appeer to have arranged 
themselves on the natural basis of mutual interests. The want of conti- 
nuous labour is still complained of in some districts, but not so generally 
as before. ‘This want is not surpris ng in a country where the population 
is scanty, and where the labouring class support themselves in n great 
measure by the cultivation of their own grounds. The establishment of 
sma! frechelds among this class, and the clearance and cultivation of land 
hitherto or for long time waste, are making continual and rapid strides, and, 
‘without removing the holders entirely from the labour market, must tend 
to secure the comfortof a large portion of the people. ‘The ease, inde- 
pendence, und other advantuzes enjoyed by the labouring population, are 
not, I believe, surpassed by those of the same class in any country on the 
face of the earth ; and, although to those causes must be partly ‘ascribed 
the want of continuous labour, we cannot but rejoice at so much good, and 
are bound to bear cheerfully its attendant difhculties, Ihe general good 
conduct and orderly habits of the people, and their improved feeling 
tuwards their en ployers, are just grounds for unqualified congratulation, 
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mode of obtaining such an addition to the labouring population as is re- 
quisite for the adequate cultivation of the land, dnd indispensable for the 
development of its durmant resources. It is a happy reflection tbat immi- 
gration may take place to any probable extent, without interfering with 
the benefits possessed by the present inhabitants. You have made most 
liberal provision to promote this important object. ‘ihe success of the 
measure adopted has hitherto been limited, but in some respects valuable, 
‘There bas been no deticiency of zeal on the part of the officers employed 
in the carrying of your intentions into effect. The agent-general in the 
island has exerted himself indefatigably. llis report will be laid before 
you. I buve every reason to be satistied with the conduct of the sub- 
agents, as far as it has come under my observation. The commissioners 
deputed to North America aud Great Britain, after making such arrange- 
ment in these countries as seemed calculated to advance the intended 
purpose, proceeded to the coast of Africa, and laid the foundation of an 
emigration of free Africans, from Sierra Leone, which promises to be 
highly beneticial ; tor there seems to be no doubt that Africans are the most 
suitable labourers for field cultivation in this climate. Mr. Barclay’s 
reports will be communicated to you, and furnish ample evidence of the 
energy, ability, and judgment with which be bas performed the duties of 
his mission. Several importations of immigrants from Great Britain and 
Ireland have taken place with, various results. In some instances, I under- 
stand they are doing well; in others. J am sorry to remark disappointment 
and disconten’, whether reasonable or otherwise, have embittered their 
arrival among us; while in many cases sickness and death, although not per- 
haps excessive with reference to the great unbealthiness of the year, have 
cast a gloom over the commencement of this important experiment. There 
is unquestionably abundance of fertile and uncultivated land in the island, 
on which a large European population might be located with perfect 
security to their health and comfort, und with great benefit to the public 
interest: but this can only be the work of time. As an immediate addition 
to the labouring population, the introduction of Europeans can be but par- 
tially beneficial, and the result of the experiment of this year has not been 
generally encouraging. I have therefore thought it right, as far as depends 
on me, to restrain the indiscriminate importation of L-uropean emigrants, 
and to limit the future supply to such numbers as can be accommodated 
immediately after their arrival, according to previous arrangements, in suit- 
able localities, in a healthy climate, either on the properties of individuals, 
or in the public villages which it is proposed to establish. Unfortunately 
European immigrants are apt to prefer the vicinity of the large towns, for 
the most part situated in the lowlands, where the climate is least favourable 
to European constitutions, and are therefore too likely to suffer, unless they 
enn be taught to appreciate the value of a more bealthy location, and to 
accommodate themselves to the mode of life which (he interior of the island 
offers, and which, in food as well as in other res; ects, is different from 
that which they have been accustumed to prize. An ojinion too, appears 
to gain ground, that the ordinary rate of wages for labour is not adequate 
to meet all the wants of an European, considering the cost of the things 
which he and his family need or desire. On the whole, although I do not 
despair of the ultimate success of European emigration, I am of opinion 
that, under existing circumstances, it will be liable to disappointment to all 
parties, except under peculiar advantages or superior management, and 
that indiscriminate importation is unadvisable.” 


THE NEW AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND. 


[From the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. | 


Ox the eve of the adjournment of the late session of Congress, at 
eleven o’clock at night, the nomination of Edward Everett as 
minister to England was confirmed by the senate. As the name 
of this gentleman has been of late in all the newspapers, as well 
as upon all lips, in connexion with the subject of emancipation, it 
is probable that a brief sketch of his political career, so far as it 
has any bearing on the question of slavery, may not be unin- 
teresting to our readers. 

Commencing his publie life as a Unitarian clergyman, he soon 
abandoned the pulpit for a professor’s chair in Harvard University, 
and from thence he was translated to a scat in congress in 1826. 
He here signalized himself by volunteering a defence of southern 
slavery, in which, not forgetting his late clerical profession, he 
undertook to show that slave-holding and christianity were 
entirely consistent with each other! He was rebuked on the 
spot, in severe terms, hy Cambreleng of New ¥ork, and Mitchell 
of Tennessee, the latter of whom declared that, slave-holder as he 
was, he could not go so far as the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Since that period up to within three or four years, he has seidom 
omitted an opportunity to defend or apologise for the“ peculiar 
institution” of the sonth through the columns of the North 
American Review, of which he was, for a considerable period, the 
editor. In 1836, he was elected governor of Massachusetts. In 
his address at the opening of the legislative session, he advised 
abolitionists to “abstain from a discussion of slavery,” and dis- 
tinctly intimated that a disregard of his advice on their part would 
subject them to the liability of “ prosecution at common law.” 
This indication of his continued hostility to free principles induced 
the writer of this article to exert himself to oppose his re-election 
especially as the democratic candidate, Judge Morton, had avowed 
anti-slavery views; and, at the election of 1836, from 1500 to 
2000 votes were thrown against him by the more decided portion 
of the abolitionists. During the session of 1836-7, the legislature, 
after the cloquent and almost uncqualled effort of Henry B. 
Stanton before a committee of both its branches, passed, nearly 
upvanimously, resolutions against the gag-rule of con and 
affirming the right of congress to abolish slavery in the district of 
Columbia. These resolutions, contrary to tho expectations of 
those acquainted with the views and feelings of Edward Everett, 
received his official sanction as governor of the State. In the 
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spring of 1€38 he received from Edmund Quincy, of Boston, a fo be opposed” In their paper of the Gth instant, the same e.litors, 
copy of Thome and Kimball’s excellent work on the West Indies. in reply to a correspondent who adduced Everett’s letters as an 


In a letter to that gentleman, which was published by his 
friend and relation of the Boston Daily Advertiser, with his 
Excellency’s permission,” he stated that he had looked with great 
solicitude to the result of the emancipation act in the British 
islands, belicving that, if it proved satisfactory, it“ would seal the 
fate of slavery throughout the world ;” that, as far as he could 
see, the experiment of immediate emancipation had fully succecded 
in the island of Antigua, and the system of apprenticeship in the 
other portions of the West Indies quite as well as could have been 
expected from the inherent vices of that measure. Jt has, he 
said, “ given me new views of emancipation.” He concluded the 
letter by asking for the loan of Joseph Sturge’s volume, The West 
Indies in 1837. 

In the session of 1837-8, a series of excellent resolutions, pre- 
ceded by two long and thoroughly anti-slavery reports, from the 
pen of the lamented J. C. Alvord, were adopted by the legislature 
of Massachusetts, and signed by Governor Everett. 

Previous to the election of 1839, the Hon. William Jackson, of 
Newton, addressed a Jetter of inquiry to the governor, in the reply 
to which the latter distinctly and unequivocally avowed himself 
in favour of the great leading measures of the abolitionists. A 
similar letter was also addressed to the Hon. N. B. Borden, mem- 
ber of congress from Bristol district, in which the governor 
declared himself in favour— 

Ist. OF THE IMMEDIATE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA, 

2nd. OF THE IMMEDIATE PROHIBITION OF .THE SLAVE-TRADE 
BETWEEN THE STATES; and against the introduction of any new 
state into the Union with the privilege of holding slaves, 

Under these circumstances, the editor of the Liberator gave Go- 
vernor Everett the decided support of his paper on abolition 
grounds, as even more worthy of anti-slavery votes than his com- 
petitor, Marcus Morton. 

It will thus be seen that Governor Everett distinctly and un- 
equivocally avowed an entire change of opinion on the subject of 


emancipation, and professed a thorough conversion to the doctrines ' 


of the abolitionists. 

Governor Everett failed of a re-election in 1839, owing to the 
dissensions in the whig ranks on the subject of the license law. 
Previous tothe next election he left the United States ona foreign 
tour, for the benefit of the health of a member of his family. | 

Considering the complete ascendancy of slavery in the councils 
of the present administration, it was to us a matter of some sur- 
prise to hear of the nomination of Governor Everett as minister to 
the court of St. James; and we were by no means disappointed to 
learn that his nomination was resisted in the senate, and laid on 
the table of that body by a majority of two votes. 

The whig presses at the north were loud in their complaints. 

hey had seen the right of petition cloven down—the freedom of 


evidence of his abolitionism, remarked—* We cannot listen to the 
| charge of hostility to any constitutional institution of the south, or 
| of any other section of the land, urged against Mr. Everett, upon 
SUCH FEEBLE TESTIMONY as that which is produced.” Thus dis- 
' tinctly assuming and basing Governor Everett's claims wholly 
. upon that assumption—that in his correspondence with the aboli- 
tionists he was a HYPOCRITE anda LIAR! 

The debates in the senate on this nomination were with closed 

doors. In ordinary cases of this nature—ans, for instance, that of 
Van Buren as minister to St. James’s—the debates have been 
published. But we are told that the ayes and nocs only, on this 
occasion are to be given to the public. ‘The people are not to be 
trusted with the developments made on the occasion. The nomi- 
nation at last was only confirmed by the absence from the city of 
two southern senators, and the absence from the senate chamber 
of Walker and IIenderson—an absence which the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Boston Atlus says was “ probably designed.” 
The same writer intimates that “ Senator Preston would have 
| voted in the affirmative, had it been necessary.” ‘The correspondent 
ok the New York Evening Post states that Mangum and Preston 
only acquiesced in Everett’s confirmation, with the understanding, 
that, at the coming regular session, measures should be taken per- 
manently to exclude abolition petitions from congress. 

Governor Everett is now in Europe. We will do him the 

justice to believe that the pitiful disclaimers of his political friends, 
in and out of congress, have been made without his consent, or 
even knowledge; and that, in his letters to Quincy, Borden, and 
Jackson, he really meant what he suid. It must, we conceive, 
somewhat abate his satisfaction in view of his appointment, to 
learn that it was only obtained by strenuous efforts on the part of 
his professed friends to show that his anti-slavery professions were 
purely hypocritical, and that he had been mean and wicked 
enough to obtain abolition votes in Massachusetts UNDER FALSE 
PRETENCES, J. G. W. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE IN CUB 
AND BRAZIL. 


[From the Morning Herald. ] 
Tar importation of slaves into Cuba or Brazil ought to be effec- 
tually prevented by the internal. authorities themselves; such 
prevention ought to constitute a subject of internal police. That 
which could be and was wholly prevented in the British colonies, 
can also be done in Cuba and Brazil. When the British parlia- 
ment abolished the slave-trade so far as this country was concerned, 
the British government provided against the surreptitious impor- 
tations of Africaus into their sugar colonies; and the increase of 
the black population of those colonies through the medium of the 
slave trade, is a crime from which Great Britain stands exoncrated 
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debate annihilated ; they had looked on approvingly while their since 1812. Now the obligations of the governments of Spain and 
orators and statesmen had sworn allegiance to slavery in the Brazil to follow this example are far more imperative than was 
Alexandria slave-market, and under the “ October sun” of Vir- the duty of Great Britain at that time; because, not only are the 
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ginia—they had seen the image of slavery set up at Washington, importations of Africans into the dominions of those states con- 


and heard the command for all expectants of office to fall down and 
worship it 

gress, that all practical faith in the doctrine that “all men are 
created equal’ was a disqualification for office—a sin not to be 
forgiven—a stain which no political Abana and Pharpar could 
wash out: they had seen, without remonstrance, the nomination ` 
of a northern postmaster-general o in the senate, until the 
nominee had assured the president that he was no abolitionist, ` 
and, if he should ever become one, he should expect to be dis- 


missed ;”—they had seen six out of seven diplomatic appointments | 


it—they had heard it announced in both houses of con- 


trary to their own laws, but they are in direct violation of their 
treaties with other powers, and forin, in fact, continually recur- 
ring causes of war. We shall doubtless be told, that Brazil has 
not the pecuniary means to establish such an effective police as 
would preclude the possibility of these importations taking place ; 
but we can discover no disposition in the Brazilian government to 
prevent them, beyond mere declarations, If that government had 
not the means to establish an anti-slave trade cordon along its const, 
it surely had the ability to protect the liberated negros taken into 
Brazilian ports by British prize-masters since 1831, and placed in 


under the new administration from slave states; and in all this apprenticeship in their territories under the protection and guaran- 
had found no canse for alarm, but, from Maine to Ohio, these saga- tee of this country. What, we inquire, has become of these un- 
cious and vigilant sentinels on the national watch-towers passed happy beings so liberated and apprenticed in Brazil, exceeding in 

m one to the other an encouraging ALL. s WELL !” [number twenty thousand! IIas the Brazilian government pro- 

But Edward Everett's nomination laid on the table of the tected them during their seven years’ apprenticeship? Have their 
senate! Here was an out not to be silently endured. Editors | wages been regularly paid? Have they whose terns of service 
in Boston, New York, and Philadel hia, bristled like porcupines— have expired been treated as freemen? In England it is believed 
indi t, not that anti-abolition should be made an indispensable that these Africans, liberated by the exertions of our cruisers, have 
condition of office under the administration, but that Edward in Brazil been sold to the planters, and in their service receive no 
Everett should be suspected and rejected upon such slight evidence | wages, are worked with greater recklessness than ordinary slaves, 
as the fact, that, under his own sign manual, he had subscribed to and should they not be killed before their seven years’ service ex- 
the hated doctrines of abolitionism. All seemed to agree that the | pires, that they are then made to assume the place and the name 
Ter itself was a proper one, and that whoever could not pro- of some deceased slave, and for the remainder of their natural lives 


nounce the pro-slavery Shibboleth should be cut off at the fords 
of Jordan; but it was not to be borne patiently that Governor 
Everett should be taken at his word, aad looked upon as in ear- 
nest in his letters to the abolitionists ! There were too many, in 
and out of congress, expectants of office, precisely in the same 
condition with Governor Everett, whose letters to abolitionists on 
the eve of election might be used against them, provided this species 
of co ndence were allowed to mean anything. The National 
Intelligencer, under date of the 30th ultimo, introduced Governor 
Everett's slavery speech in congress in 1826, as expressing the 
esent real opinions of its author, and scouted the idea of attach- 

g any importance to a letter into which he “ was entrapped on 
the eve of an election.” ‘We could hardly,” says the Intelli- 
acer, “ believe our own senses, when we heard of this objection 
raised in the senate, and by whig scnators—well knowing, 

as we do, that Mr. Everett has ever been conspicuous for his zeal in 
the MAINTENANCE of the very INTERESTS to which he is now alleged 


remain in slavery. The British government has lately demanded 
of the Cuban authorities an account of the twenty-five thousand 
Africans thus apprenticed during the last ten years in that island ; 
but that demand must also be extended to Brazil. 

How can any faith be plaeed in the government of that empire 
as to its disposition to prohibit further importations of slaves,. 
when it would appear from the papers before us (Class A. p. 353) 
that a Brazilian deputy, who had long been remarkable in that 
character for his opposition to the slave-trade, no sooner became 
minister of the empire than he publicly declared in the chambers, 
that his individual differences on this subject with his colleagues, 
“was not a motive for him to separate himself from them !” 
Thus, in effect, making the question of the slave-trade an open 

uestion in the Brazilian cabinet. Besides, it would also appear 
rat one of the chief supporters of the project of law which has 
already received the sanction of the senate, and is known as the 
Barbacena project, for the repeal of the law of the 7th of Novem- 
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ber, 1831, which enacted that all Africans imported into Brazil 
after its promulgation were to be considered free, is no other than 
the present minister of War, Senhor Clemente Pereira! Now, in 
despite of the Jaw of 1831, four hundred thousand Africans, un- 
ported since that time into the empire, are slaves 5 and these men, 
thus illegally deprived of their liberty, constitute, from their age 
and their physical strength, considerably above one-third of the 
productive labour of Brazil. So that the Barbacena proposition— 
originally made as a miserable retaliation for the unsavoury recep- 
tion that personage met with in this 
his ingratitude to his former petron Don Pedro—thus 1 
by a Brazilian minister (see page SOL, Class A.) actually 

its objects the removal of the illegality of the condition of slavery 
in which four hundred thousand Africans now stand in Brazil, m 


gross Violation of the laws of that empire, and to give an additional 
stimulus to the slive-trade, by affixing a state of legal slavery to 


all Africans hereafter introduced into Brazil. 


Are we then chargeable with exaggeration in deseribing the 
continually-reeurring declarations of the Brazilian government of 
i slave-trade, and even to devise 
slavery, as hollow and 
These declarations are mere sops, thrown to suppress 
and quict the denunciations of the British people, and the remon- 
The British nation is the 
sponsor of the Africans carried hy British prize-masters into 
Prizai ports, and there liberated for apprenticeship; where 
The British navy reseucd them in 
vain from the grasp of the slaver, if they are, in Tr of that 

edge of the 
actual condition of these twenty thousand human beings is an 
If we 
cannot compel Brazil to restore to freedom the four hundred 
thousand Atricans which she holds in slavery in opposition to her 
we can ut least insist on exercising our bounden rights 
to protect these twenty thousand negros, whose ultimate freedom 


its desire to put an end to the 
some scheme for the gradual extinction of 
insinecre { 


strances of the Briti-h government. 


then are its adopted children! 


release, slaves to the Brazilian planters. A know 


overwhelming and irresistible duty of our government. 


own laws, 


we guaranteed, No general declarations, no verbal information 
can or ought to satiofvithe Earl of Aberdeen. 
minister, or his subordinate officials, must be made 


stands, and not another slave taken 
a Brazilian port ought to be there liberated. 
present practice is only to 


apprenticeship expires, 


— — - — — 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The © Salutary Regulations,” forwarded to us by the rev. J. Peggs, are 


scarcely suited to our columns. 
The correspondence of the 


could have found room. 
„ Lynch-Law in Texas“ in our next. 
Subscriptions and Donations to the Briti-h and Foreign Anti-Slavery 


Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 


the Society's Oflice. 27. New Broad Street, London, 
Communications for the Editor of the Inti Slavery Reporter also should 
be ~ent. to the Ollie: o the Society, is alcve. 
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NOTICE TO AUXILIARY SOCIETIES AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wirt a view to the diffusion of information on anti-slavery subjects gen- 
craily, the Committee have resolved to supply Auxitrary Societies, for 
gratuitous distribulion only, with all pamphlets and small publications 
publi-hed by them at one-half the usual price; and the larger publica- 
tions, TO AUXILIARY SOCIETIES AND SUBSCRIBERS GENBRALLY, 
reduction of liventy-five per cent., for immediate payment. 


at a 


To all subscribers to the Anti-slavery Society or to any of its auxili- 
aries, the price of the volume entitled Proceedings of the Convention is 
10s. Gd. 

To LADIES AND OTHER FRIENDS OP THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE. 
Col. LE CTIix A- BOORS axp Can DS are‘now ready, which the Committee 
will be happy to forward to their friends in the country, free of expense, on 
application being made to the Secretary, at 27, New Broad Strect. The 
Collecting- Book contains sixteen pages of letter press, giving a condensed 
view of slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world, together with 
other useful information, desi ned for the use of those friends of the cause 
who may aid the society in collecting funds for carrying on its various, 
extensive, and important operations. The Collecting-Book is elegantly 


printed in royal 32mo, and is very portable, containing, in addition to 


the letter press, sixteen pages for donations and subscriptions. 
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Orr reference in the last Reporter to the financial difficulties of the 


country, in consequence of 


yas for 


The British Foretgn 
acquainted 
with the exact position in which each of these unhappy beings 
by a British prize-master into 
o continue our 
ald to the slave population of the 
empire, and to swell out the fearful mortality of Brazilian slaves, 
by offering to the masters of these apprenticed liberated Africans 
an inducement to work them to death before the time of their 


Dublin Anti-slavery Society with Lord 
Aberdeen on the recognition of Texas, we would have inserted if we 


and adopt no measures for repairing, 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, was accompanied with 


an intimation that measures of cconomy had been entertained and 


matured. Some of these we procced to explain. 

The wnti-slacery Reporter itself has heen a source of heavy 
expenditure. The great importance of circulating information on 
anti-slavery subjects, especially amon: influential persons, has led 
to an extensive gratuitous circulation of this paper, amounting 
in pecuniary elements to nearly £300 a-year, In addition to this, 
the sale of the Reporter has yielded no profit, but, on the con- 
trary, has been productive of loss; its price having been fixed 
<o low that there is an actual loss upon every copy sold. Our 
readers who are acquainted with business, will not be surprised 
at this, when they nete the following points. The price of each 
paper is threepence. Of this sum one penny goes to the govern- 
ment for the stamp; another ponny goes to the vendor for profit ; 
and one penny only is left tor all expenses of production, and 
these are nut covered by it. Besides, newspapers generally derive 
large resources from advertisements, which make them profitable 
as a Whole, although they are sold freely at less than the cost of 
production. The Anti-slavery Reporter has no aid from this 
source. Now, among the measures of economy entertained, some 
have had respect to this matter. Aud it has been determined first, 
that, from the commencement of 1842, the price of the Reporter 
shall be fourpence instead of thrcepence. No part of the penny 
thus added will go cither to the government or the vendor; the 
whole will be applied to the cost of production, the means of de- 
fraying which will thus be doubled. We are sure that our con- 
siderate friends will approve of this measure, and will readily 
bear the small addition it will make to the annual cost of the 
Reporter. 

It has further been decmed necessary, as a measure of economy, 
to restrict within somewhat narrower bounds the gratuitous cir- 
culation of this paper. This determination has been taken with 
grcat regret, because so large a number of the friends to whom 
the Reporter has been hitherto sent are esteemed and valuable 
coadjutors, from whom the Committee are sorry to withdraw this 
token of their respect. But necessity has no law. They can 
only hope that ach of thcir friends as may not find the Jeporter 
continued to them beyond the close of the present year will 
appreciate the motive of the change ; and that, if they cannot 
take it in themselves, they will look out for some friend through 
whose kindness the same end may be secured. The Committee 
know that many of those to whom the /teporter has been sent 
have rendered important service to the cause, and they hope that 
all have done what they could; nor can they suffer themselves 
to entertain a suspicion that they will henceforward do less. 

This paper has been largely supplied without charge to Mecha- 
nics’ anit other public Institutions, where it has been thought the 
information contained in it might meet the eye of many. This 
branch of their gratuitous distribution the Committee do not 
mean to diminish; but they cannot refrain from expressing 
their hope that it makes them a valuable return. They beg to 
engage the attention of gentlemen connected with such institutions 
to the fact that the cause needs help, and to express a hope that 
they will not content themselves with being interested us spec- 
tators in a struggle to which they should be parties. 

That portion of the gratuitous distribution of the Reporter 
which carries it to foreign countries is far too important to admit 
of diminution. With the widening operations of the society, 
indeed, it must continually be on the increase. The growing 
interest with which we know this paper is perused abroad, and the 
invaluable results to the anti-slavery cause which are in progress 
of effectuation by it, demand the ample support of this branch of 
the Society's operations. 


Ix referring again to the proceedings at the late meeting of the 
Imperial Brazilian Mining Association, we cannot e our 
astonishment that no notice was taken, either by the directors ox 
any other party, of the opinion recently expressed by 
Brougham in the House of Lords, and concurred in by her 
Majesty’s government, of the illegality of the purchase, and 
therefore of the tenure, of the slaves held by that and other com- 
panies. To suppose the parties ignorant of this opinion is 1mp0s- 
sible; and it is all but impossible to suppose the existence of a 
company of English gentlemen, who, when informed that they 
have committed a felony, take no notice of the communication, 
as far as they may, their 
violation of the law. Is there any one of these gentlemen who, 
if he were duly informed that he had come feloniously by his 
watch, would not take measures for tlie immediate restoration of 
the property to its owner! 
On the day on which our last number was published, a second 
meeting of persons in Holland friendly to the abolition of slavery 
took place at the Hague, and was, as we anticipated, more nu. 
merously attended than on the first occasion. e have not yet 
received so full an account of the proceedings as we desire, but, 
from the information we have had, suppose that one sentiment 
pes as to the importance of emancipation, while there may 
ve been some difference of opinion as to the mode in which this 
act of justice is to be sought. Our acquaintance with, many 
friends of the slave in Holland leads us to entertain, feelings o 
much respect towards individual who, while entertaining opinions 
in some respects differing from each other, and in some instances 
from our own, are nevertheless desirous to fulfil the apostolic n- 
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junction to“ remember those who are in bonds as bound with the proceedings, and an extract from Mr. Ward’s letter, would 
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them, and those who suffer adversity as being also in the body.” | the press of matter have permitted us. 


Instances have occurred in our own land where the subject of 
slavery has been long canvassed and reflected upon, in which the 
sincere friends of abolition lave for a longer or shorter period 


It appears that the friends of humanity must exercise a jealous 


| watchfulness, not only over the mode of obtaining emigrants from 


Africa to the West Indies, but also over the ships in which they 


differed in opinion, and such circumstances have for a while | are conveyed. We learn from the Barbados Liberal that the brig 


appeared to cast a cloud over the prospects of freedom for the 
negro. There has, however, existed with us a depth of feeling 
on this subject in some degree worthy of the great object sought 
after, which has not allowed the abolitionist ranks to be long 
inactive. Even persons entertaining different opinions on some 
points while sceking the same end, have sometimes provoked one 
another to exertion in their separate spheres of action, whether 
as individuals or socictics ; and, in two instances, at a moment of 
the greatest importance and interest, have united to strike thie 
blow by which slavery and the apprenticeship were to be de- 
_stroyed. Our knowledge of the friends of the slave in Holland 
encourages us to believe that a conduct not very dissimilar, and 
results equally checring, will there take place. We would only, 
in taking leave of this subject for the present, remind our Dutch 
friends, that, every hour in which the system of slavery is 
allowed to cxist, there is also to be found in connexion with it 
a fearful amount of suffering, demoralization, and premature 
death. We recommend our friends in IIolland to peruse tlie 
notice of the Voyage à Surinam contained in the present number. 


Tue speech of Sir Charles Metcalfe on the opening of the lcgis- 
lative session in Jamaica (of which we have given a lengthened 
extract elsewhere) adverts to two topics of immediate interest 
to us. The one of these is the conduct of the peasentry, tlie 
other immigration. 

On the former of these subjects the language of his Excel- 
lency is highly satisfactory. lle states that “the general good 
conduct and orderly habits of the people, and their improved 
feelings towards their employers, are just grounds for unqualified 
congratulation ;” that the want of continuous labour is not com- 


plained of“ so generally as before ;” that “the establishment of 


small frecholds among this class (the labourers), and the clearance 
and cultivation of land hitherto or for so long a time waste, are 
making continual and rapid strides, without removing the holders 
entirely from the labour markct ;” and that “ we cannot but rejoice 
at so much good, and are bound to bear cheerfully its attendant 
difficulties.” ‘The value of these statements docs not lie in their 
novelty—for thev are not new—but in the high quarter from 
which they come. They will now carry weight with other 
nations. 

On the subject of immigration his Excellency is very frank and 
communicative. We shall not now renew our quarrel with what 
we still deem to be the fullacious principle, that “an addition to 
the labouring population is requisite for the adequate cultivation 
of the land;“ we shall rather direct attention to the views which 
are expressed respecting emigration from Europe. His, Excellency 
admits the existence among European immigrants, of much dis- 
appointment and discontent on the one hand, and of much sickness 
and death on theother. He tells us too, that “an opinion appears 
to gain ground, that the ordinary rate of wages for labour is not 
ea eae to meet all the wants of a European, considcring the cost 
of the things which he and his family need or desire.” IIe states 
further, that “the mode of life which the interior of the island 
offers” is so “ different from that which they [Europeans] have 
been accustomed to prize,” that they “are apt to preter the vici- 
nity of the Jarge towns, for tle most part situated in the lowlands, 
where the climate is least favourable to European constitutions.” 
The plain English of all this courtly phrascology is—first, that 

uropean immigrants will not encounter the privations of the only 
places in Jamaica where they can live, but that, requiring the 
comforts afforded by the neighbourhood of a town, they are almost 
sure to place themselves where they speedily die :—and secondly, 
that the wages of labour, of which we have heard such loud and 
wicked vauntings, are not sufficient any where to supply the wants 
of an European family. These things being officially told us by the 
governor of Jamaica, they will now, we suppose, be beyond dispute. 
His Excellency,in fine, pronounces his opinion,“ that indiscriminate 
importation [from Europe, ] is unadvisable ;” and that, “under 
existing circumstances, emigration [from Europe, | will be liable 
to disappointment to all parties.“ And he declares his intention 
of “limiting it to such numbers as can be accommodated imme- 
diately after their arrival,” “on the properties of individuals, or in 
the public villages which it is proposed to establish.’ Here is an 
admission of all the alleged horrors of the Admiral's Pen—the 
depét for immigrants, This, it seems, is so crying a mischief that 
the governor means to do away with it. We hope the good sense 
of our fellow-countrymen, and the bitter experience which has 
already been had, will prevent his Excellency from having any 
further trouble on this score. But, “the public villages which it 
is intended to establish” —what be they? We should like a little 
amplification of this hint vastly. 

o say one word more on the subject of immigration. We 
‘should think Sir Charles Metcalfe had much more completely 
discharged his duty, if he had recommended the house of assembly 
to institute an inquiry into the results of the immigration scheme, 
and the present condition of the immigrants. Why not, if the 
truth can bear to be told! 

We have received a gratifying account from the Rev. T. E. Ward 
of the formation of an auxiliary Anti-slave society for the 
parish of Portland, Jamaica, We would gladly have published 


| Gipsey, from Sierra Leone to Jamnica, with 132 emigrants on 

board, put into Bridgetown in that island in a leaky state, for 
| repairs; upon which she underwent an examination, and was 
condemned as not sea-worthy ! These poor creatures, therefore, 
had a narrow escape from a watery grave. On this startling 
fact our contemporary makes the fellowing just and important 
observations :— 

The particulars have not yet come to our knowledge, but there seeins 
to have been grossly criminal neglect of duty somewhere. Her Majesty's 
government, having permitted emigration from Sierra Leone to these 
colonies, should surely for their own credit sake, to say nothing of 
humanity, provide for the careful superintendence, by responsible officers, 
of the measure in all its details, and the comfort and safety especially of 
the emigrants; aud not leave these to the tender mercy of avaricious 
dealers, who engage in this, as in any other money making speculation, 
with a view only to the greatest amount of profit on the least outlay, and 
who would charter a cracked calabash for the purpose of conveyance, if it 
were feasible and productive of a few pounds more of profit. Let it be 
remembered too, that the negro is yet by many considered too insignificant 
a being for any scruples of conscience to be awakened in his behalf, and that 
no greater solicitude will be expended for him than is absolutely necessary 
to any given amount of gain from the undertaking. In the case before us, 
here are 152 of these insignificant beings crammed, upon speculation, into 
a crazy, leaking vessel, altogether un-seaworthy, for a voyage of four or 
five weeks—as likely to have been a voyage to eternity as to Jamaica! 
Our friends in Great Britain must look to this, and government must be 
brought to look to it. ; 

SomE facts of a very grave nature of which we have been put in 
possession, but of which we are not at liberty to speak more impli- 
citly at present, give rise to a belicf that very artful and suspicious 
measures are in course of adoption hy the West India interest, in 
order to obtain the sanction of Her Majesty's government to an 
extended system of cmigration from Africa. Free emigration, no 
doubt, it will be ealled ; but it will be substantially a renewal of 
the sluve-trade. The object of this movement is as objectionable 
as the movement itself. It is, we understand, to frighten or to 
coerce the present labourers into a reduction of wages. We shall 
probably return to this subject. 

A private letter from Mr. Lewis Tappan to Mr. Sturge supplies 
some interesting intelligence respecting the Amistad captives. 

New York, Navember 21st, 1841. 

On the Srd instant I went to Boston, Havershill, Lowell, Nashua, 
Andover, Springfield, Northampton, and Hartford, with ten of the Men- 
dians, and during twelve days, held fifteen public meetings. The principal 
object was to raise funds for their outfit and passage to Sierra Leone, and 
the support of religious tenchers in Mendi, Ihe collateral objects were to 
show the acquisitions in civilization and knowledge made by the Mendians 
—to excite sympathy —and to encourage friendly and peaceful teelings on 
behalf of the contemplated mission in Mendi. Great interest was mani- 
fested wherever we went. At Farminston they all attended a farewell 
meeting last Wednesday. ‘Twenty ministers and a large concourse of per- 
sons attended. The Rev. Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, preached on prejudice 
against colour, and 1300 dollars were contributed. Yesterday the Mendians 
all arrived here. We expect they will embark this week (on Wednesday) 
for Sierra Leone, with three religious teachers, 


Literary Motite. 


Voyage à Surinam, par P. J. Benoit, avec cent dessins, pris sus 
nature par Vauteur. 
Voyage to Surinam by J. P. Benoit, with one hundred engravings 

taken from nature by the author. . 

WE confess that we feel a deep interest, not only in those unhappy 
beings who are held in slavery, but in those regions which have 
witnessed, or are still witnessing, their unjust sufferings, We 
feel a desire to become acquainted with the localitv of those 
countries which the cupidity of man has converted mto prison 
houses to be opened only 57 death, unless, in the over-ruling 
providence of Him who is not unmindful of the meanest of his 
ereatures, an act of emancipation, hitherto the heritage only of the 
British slave, shall strike off the intolerable fetters of the slave in 
other lands, 

It is an interesting and affecting consideration, that many of 
those regions to which we are alluding are possessed of uncommon 
natural beauties-—that, in the words of the poet applied to the 
lovely island of Ceylon, “and only man is vile.“ With these sen- 
timents, and hoping to find some information which might throw 
light on the system and effects of slavery in Surinam, we took u 
the Voyage à Surinam, and turned over its interesting pages and 
beautiful illustrations. We have not been altogether isappointed 
in our expectations, although it has evidently formed no part of 
the intention of the writer to paint slavery in too dark colou 
as the character of tlie first extract we shall make to which others 
might have been added will sufficiently prove. 

With these few observations we proceed to make a few extracts 
on some topics of importance, on which information is given, and 
which will, we think, be read with interest, in most instances of a 
painful character. 


Mirp Cnaracten or Scaveny ix Srnixau, p. 65, 
We ourselres have seen the negro population treated with the greatest 
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i _ Besides, and this is an act of justice that cannot be refused to 
58 ſew nations have understood how to establish their colonial 
authority by means more consistent with the duties owing to society or 
more consistent with humanity. 

CLANDESTINB STLAVF-Tnapr. 

Notwithstanding the severity exercised by the government in attempting 
to suppress the slave-trade, and in despite of the laws, new negros are con- 
tinually introduced in a fraudulent manner, of whom the greater number 
are taken to the upper part of the country, where the want of labour 
renders them almost indispensable, and where the prosperity of the plan- 
tations depends principally ou the Jabour of slaves. 

Courantson oF Java AND SUN. Axricirarioxs oF THE Furure 
Prosperity oF SURINAM, AND ACKNOWLIPGMEST OF THE Enormous 
BukvEN WHICH IT NAS HITHERTO BEEN TO THE Deren Pecore, p. 64. 
It is known to what a high degree of splendour the colony of Java bas 

attained. That of Surinam is at present far, it must be acknowledged, 

from baving reached the same prosperity. Surinam has however had 
ater difficulties to experience than Java. . 

We believe, however, that Surinam is called to a better destiny. Under 
the wise and skilful administration to which this establishment is confided, 
there is no doubt that it will soon be able to furnish, like that of the East 
Indies, an abundant source of riches to the mother country, and compen- 
sate by its produce the enormous and continual sacrifices which it has 
not ceased to require, in order to maintain and improve it during so long 
a period, and under the weight af such unhappy circumstances. 

DruRADATION or iE Femare CuARNAcTER, p. 21. 

The women in the lower class of society are immoral, and use a licence 
in conversation which far exceeds the bounds of decorum. Discourses 
and language which would revolt every respectable woman in Europe do 
not in the least provoke their indignation, Their want of modesty pro- 
ceeds so far, that they appear to be flattered by that which is justly 
regarded by us as an odious outrage; they see in an infamous proposition 
a kind of preference with which they feel honoured. 

TREATMENT OF A Stave Motuer, p. 5+. 

The negresses frequently continue an attention to their labour up to the 
day in which they are confined. I be period being arrived to resume their 
daily occupation, which is generally seven or eight days after that of their 
confinement, the mother wraps ber infant in a piece of linen leaving its 
limbs free ; places it upon ber back, aud proceeds to her work. 

Sate or Staves, p. 55. a 

Although the slave- trade is abolished, the sales of creole slaves is seen 
almost daily, in consequence of the decease of those who have possessed 
them, or from dissatisfaction on the part of masters, who consequently 
wish to get rid of them. 

AFFLCTING INSTANCF OF THE SALE OF A FEMALE SLAVE ABOUT TO HAVE 

DEFN MARRIED TO HER MASTER, AND HER TWO CHILDREN, p. 55. 

1 saw one day a young and very beautiful creole, who lived with one of 
my friends, and whom (she having borne him two children) he intended to 
have freed. He died the same day on which he had arranged to bave 
gone to town for the purpose of performing the act of enfranchisement. 
By this unexpected misfortune, this unfortunate woman, who was already 
considered as the mistress of the house, and who was about to become the 
wife of ber master, found herself all at once, by bis death, plunged again 
with her children into the condition of a slave. ‘he three were sold 
together as such. Ibis sale was a truly painful and heart-rending spec- 
tacle. It was a scene of misery difficult to describe Tbe poor mother 
drew tears from the eves of all tbose who had known ber, and who already 
regarded her as a legitimate wife and a free person. 

Notice or THE EMVTIOWNMBNVIS AND HAnDS HITS OF THE SLAVE, p. 56. 

Thus commences, if we may so speak, from the cradle, that exercise 
which gives the slave population in so astonishing a manner the fullest 
use of their limbs, and prepares them for those hard and severe labours 
which they are afterwards dawned to perform during the whole period 
of their existence. Ibey acquire, at the same time, a vigour of body 
which prepares them for fatigue of every kind, and a robust health which 
resists easily the privations to which they are sometimes exposed, and 
the food, generally bad and containing little nutriment, which is usually 
given to them. 

Propriety or Gtvinc W aces, aNd ProsanLe Goop Esrrcts, p. 19. 

The greater part of the workmen or artizans are obliged to bring all that 
they earn to their masters, who hire them out frequently to persons of 
different trades, who require their services. Would it not be just, and 
even useful, that these wretched beings should have a part of that which 
they gain by the sweat of their brow? For almost all ure naturally very 
much inclined to theft, and it would, no doubt, be seen, in showin 
more justice with respect to them, that those small house thefts which 80 


frequently take place in the town would lessen in number, and perhaps 
altogetber cease. 


UNITED STATES. 


Extract of a letter from Samuel Webb to Joseph Sturge, 
dated Philadelphia, 11th Month 6th, 1841. 

The state of New York bas done well. Our whole abolition vote 
throughout the Union will be nearly twenty-one thousand, about three times 
the number which we polled at the late presidential election. 

Great Britain could abolish slavery in the United States of America in 
less time, and with less money, than was expended in abolishing slavery 
in ber own islands, if you would concentrate your efforts upon raising cotton 
in India. By ameliorating the condition of the natives of that land 
(favoured by heaven but abased by man), which wants nothing but that 
its inhabitants should be treated, as British subjects ought to be, upon 
terms of perfect aes wilh other British subjects, what a market would 
open for your goods! Give the people of India a fee-simple title to the 
lands (a smell quantity to each—just as muchas he could keep under 
profitable cultivation, and no more), make the produce which they might 
raise thereon secure to the cultivators, with only a small tax upon the 
profits—and it would yield a greater revenue than the present tyrannical 
mode of seizing upon all. You now take away all inducement to raise 
large crops. Besides, keeping people so poorly fed prevents them from 
doing much work. Let them have a fair renumeration, and let them be 


secured in the enjoyment of their earnings, and it would opa a market for 


your goods better than you ever found in this country. Thus, 
“ Where Britain’s power is felt, mankind would feel ber mercy too.” 
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Extract of a letter from James C. Fuller to Joscph Surge, 
dated Shaneateles, 11th Month 12th, 1841. À 
'Fo-day l huve remitted 800 dollars to pay for 00 acres of land, whereon 
to commence the Canada Manual-Labour School. Slaves are pouring 
into Canada. Hiram Wilson tells me (in a letter received from bim yester- 
day) that, as he crossed the Lake (Ontario), on board the steamer were 
three men and three women (a mother and her two daughters), all from 
Virginia, and that they were anxious to go to Hiram Wilson's. He in- 
formed them that he was the man, and took them to bis bouse. Within 
one hour another woman came to his door, who hed come up from 
Darien, in Georgia. God protects them in their fight, and bis Provi- 


‘dence throws them on the abolitionists of this and thy land, demanding of 


us some care, and a good deal of mental culture. Shall they ask for it 
in vain 1—1 hope and believe not. 


JAMAICA NEWS. 


Exrract of a private letter, dated Kingston, November Ist. 
—I am sorry to say that political opinion is now running very high 
here, and very desperate attempts have been, and are now being made to 
bring back us much as possible the old state of things Many of the laws 
passed last session have been most partial and oppressive in their operation. 
Our legally appointed and educated judges have proved themselves no less 


actuated by party bias and prejudice than their uneducated and planting pre- 


decessors. Three macistrates are now confined in Kingston jail, for no 


other offence than interfering with a mob and preventing a serious riot, 
occasioned by the overbearing and imprudent orders of Hector Mitchell, the 
mayor; to stop the people's usual Christmas amusements, such orders not 
having been published, or even communicated to the city magistrates, but given 
privately to the police—yet, for infringing on an order they knew nothing of 
Mr. Daniel Hart has been fined £200 sterling and suffers three months impri- 
sonment, and the other two £100 each, and two months imprisonment 
while a stipendiary magistrate, also “found guilty,” and who (if there 
were any guilt at all which I do not believe) was the most guilty of the 
whole, being a legally educated gentleman, and the adviser of the whole 
proceeding, was only fined £50. Such gross partiality has awakened universal 
indignation, even in Jamaica; and several numerously signed petitions 
have been sent to the governor for their release. 


Immigration has also been a fruitful source of misery and death. I 


would require a volume to record thecruelty which 17 have been exposed 
to. ho 
in their graves, and numbers of others are wandering in our streets and 
roads in the utmost misery and destitution. 


We find the following recent exhibition of Dr. Paul :— 


I should imagine full 50 per cent. of those who bave arrived are not 


Kingston, September 22nd, 1841. 
[Before Justices Morrsay anv Price.) 
Dr. Paul sub-agent, of the Immigration Society, appeared to answer a 


complaint of Maria’Parraway, for an assault on ber son, a child about 13 
years of age, and to claim restitution of her child. 


She stated that she was anative of America, and arrived here last November 


as an immigrant, with ber husband, seven children, and an aged father. 
That her husband dying eight days ufter their arrival, she then engaged 
herself to Dr. Ewart asa servant at the “ immigration depot,” Admiral's 
Pen. ‘Ihere were goats tbere, and her son used to carry the milk every 
morning to Dr. Paul's house; he used very frequently to be kept there 
to do things, and ultimately, at Christmas, Dr. Paul kept the boy altogether. 


She then went and told Dr. Paul that as she had promised to place the 


boy with Mr. Duper on the Ist of January 1841, to learn the business of a 
sboemaker, she wished to know what Dr. Paul intended to do with bim. 


He said that be would take bim into his service. She said that as Dr. Paul 


had paid something (about twenty dollars), John should remain and work out 
thatsum. The twenty dollars were for the freight of her furniture from 
America in the immigration vessel. 


Mr. Daly asked plaintiff what things she had brought and was thus charged 


for, whetber they were only her own furniture necessary for domestic use 
and comfort, or goods for merchandize. 


Plaintiff said that they consisted wholly of such furniture es they bad 
used before in America, and as was absolutely necessary for their use bere. 

Mr. Duly said, that he considered it unreasonable to charge this family 
with the expenses of freight for furniture which they had been using i0 
their native country, and which was intended for their domestic use here. 
Waa it ever to be supposed that they could ever be happy or contented, if 
they bad not at least as many comforts in their new country, as the had been 
accustomed to in the land of their nativity? He apprehende that the 
agents should have paid the amount for the freight of furniture. 

Dr. Paul, you have nothing to do with that, sir. ; ah 

Mr. Daly, ! beg to differ with you. This is à poor foreigner, and I 875 3 
see her protected by means of this charge which has been 1 
on her husband, I find her son detained in your service for nearly t $ 
months without any, consideration, tban the liquidation of a debt E A 
his deceased father, and which in my opinion should bave been paid out o 
the Immigration fund. r bomo 

Maria Parraway continued. On Tuesday last, the little boy 4 his 
crying, and said that he bad been sent on an errand and hed 5 ra 
time, that on bis return Dr. Paul made his butler whip him oF beard 
uinskEIL T held him. I then went to Dr. Paul, and said, that I bad tars 
John’s story about the matter, and had come to inquire into the 17 8 85 15 
The doctor said,“ he wished to hear nothing from me, end would not + 
me to interfere with bis domestics.” I said, I merely wished to 5 
the boy had done and thought that be wes the properest person to 4 by his 
information. He would not listen to me, but said the boy was flogg ad 
orders, and he would repeat it „„ necessary, I then came away, 
left my boy as though I had left him in his oV. a 
N ext day I ae to Ate: Ja Daly, and applied for de did zai 
that I might get my boy restored to me. Mr. Daly said t notions 
wisb to interfere with Dr. Paul, as be nud ays to form E Yge 
respecting his farmer interference on bebalf of the immigran down to 
would put me in the way to obtain redress, and told me to come | 


the magistrates in Kingston, and I did so yesterday. d 
Dr. Paul admitted that he punished te boy in the manner stated, aD 


to his 
an sd- 


observed that he would do so again. he 

Tue magistrates asked Dr. Paul if be would restore t d 
mother. He said that he would not, as were he to do so, it wou 
mission of the charge brought against him. 


DECEMBER 15, 1841. 


Mr. Moresby observed, that the mother did not dwell s> much on th® 
case of assault, which did not appear tu be attended with any particular cir- 
cumstances of cruelty, but ratber the mode of punishment, and the refusal 
of the doctor to listen to her inquiries respecting the cause of punishment. 
Dr. Paul, however, persisted jn refusing to deliver up the boy. 

The magistrates, in giving judgment, observed ; 

That the boy bad been employed by Dr. Paul as an immigrant, in con- 
sideration of the sum of eighteen dollars paid by Dr. Paul to the captain 
of the ship for the freight of furniture. That detaining the boy for the debts of 
a deceased father was iliegal. Dr. Paul was therefore ordered to deliver the 
Poy op to bis mother, and to pay all the expenses of the court. 

r. Paul (making a most sarcastic and insolent bow to the bench), 
“ Most equitable decision !" 

Justice Moresby warned him to behave with propriety, or he should feel 
it his duty to protect tbe court from insolence. 

He then asked how he was to recover the eighteen dollars paid for 
freigbt (for which it ap he had already received nine months services 
from the boy). Justice Moresby said, be was open to his remedy at law.“ 

Dr. Paul. I want to know how I am to get back the clothes from the 


boy.” 

Mr. Moresby thought that, as the boy had received so little advantages 
for bis nine months’ labour, Dr. Paul could scarcely wish to deprive him of 
his little apparel. 


FRENCH SLAVE-TRADE. 
{From the Parlismentary Papers. } 


Tue Slave-trade correspondence contains numerous papers relat- 
ing to the purchase of slaves on the coast of Africa for the French 
government. The following will give a general idea of the 
transactions, and of the course adopted by the British govern- 
ment. 

Viscount PaIAEUSsro to M. Guizor. 


Foreign Office, August 5th, 18.10. 


Stn, — With reference to the correspondence which has taken place 
between her Majesty's government and the government of the King of the 
French, respecting a contract entered into by the colonial authorities of 
Goree for the supply of 600 slaves for service in the French settlements, I 
have the honour to transmit to your Excellency extracts from some 
letters containing information on the subject in question, which have been 
received from a person of respectability well known and resident in that 
part of Africa whence the slaves were to be procured. 

In transmitting to your Excellency these papers, I cannot avoid request- 
ing you to draw the attention of your government to the circumstance, 
that, if the plan of contracting for the purchase of slaves for the military 
service of France were to be continued, the inevitable consequence would 
be the revival of all the evils attendant upon the slave-trade, the renewal 
of wars among the native tribes, and the destruction of legitimate com- 
merce between them and the nations of Europe. 

For the example thus set by the French government would encourage 
private adventurers, who would be emboldened by the sanction given by 
France to the practice of purchasing slaves ; and thus the French govern- 
ment would be the means of perpetuating the existence of a traffic which 
they denounce os criminal, and which the King of the French bas by 
treaty bound himself to put down. Iam, &c. 

(Signed) 


Her Masesry’s Comassioners 10 Viscount PALMERSTON. 
Sierra Leone, December 31st, 1839. 


My Lorp,—We have the honour to transmit to your lordsbip, enclosed, 
a copy of some extracts from letters written during the present month to 
her Majesty's commissary judge, on the subject of a contract entered into 
by the French government of Goree for the supply of 600 slaves for the 
service of the French settlements on the Senegal. 

In submitting these papers for your lordship’s consideration, it will 
hardly be necessary to allude to those unhappy effects which must 
obviously result from this infraction of law and treaty oa the part of the 
French government. The revival of the slave-trade, with all its attendant 
horrors, in our immediate neiyhbourhood—wars and dissensions amongst 
the native tribes—the destruction of a legitimate commerce curried on by 
our own subjects in the Rio Nunez and adjacent rivers, which is yearly 
increasing in value and importance—ere some of the immediate conse- 
quences to be apprehended. But, if France now contract for the supply of 
600 slaves for the service of her colonies on the river Senegal, what is to 
aap her keeping up that supply by similar means? What is to prevent 

er contracting for the purcbise and transport of 6000, and eventually 
even of 60,000 African slaves, for the use of her colonies in the West 
Indies and elsewhere ; and thus perpetuating on this coast ths existence of 
a traffic, which she is all the while denouncing as odious and inhuman? 

The extraordinary plea urged by France to justify this disregard of ber 
solemn engagements with Great Britain and numerous other powers, is 
the desire to raise a black force for the defence of her settlements on this 
coast; and she may perhaps point to our black troops in the Royal African 
corps and the different West India regiments. ‘Ibe negros, however, who 
compose the recruits in our service are not reduced into slavery, and 
purchased and paid for by the government, but belong almost exclusively 
to the body of liberated Africans located at Sierra Leone. Having been 
rescued from the holds of slave-ships by the exertions of our squadron, 
and emancipated by the decree of a competent court, they voluntarily 
enlist in a service where they are entitled to the pay, the food, the 
clothing, the pension, and every other privilege of a British soldier; and 
all undue persuasion to enlist is equally opposed to the artictes of war, 
and to the practice of tbe recruiting officers at this station. No parallel 
indeed can be drawn between our mode of enlisting bluck troops, which 
differs in no respect from the method pursued in England of increasing 
our military force, and the system of kidnapping. driving, chaining, barra- 
cooning, and shipping the slaves, whom Kyetan and otber notorious 
slave-dealers on this coast bave contracted to supply to the French govern- 
ment, at from 60 dollars to 80 dollars per head ; the very bighest price 
given for prime slaves for the Cuba market. | 

We may perbape be likewise referred to the system of recruiting fol- 
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lowed by the Dutch General Verveer in the kingdom of Asbantee, which 
occasioned so mucb correspondence between the British and Netberlands 
governments in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838. But, dangerous and 
objectionable as that system was, it differed in many important particulars 
from the downright buving and selling of slaves to which the French 
government looks, as the means of obtaining negro troops for the service 
of their colonies. We have, & e. 
H. W. Macavuray. 


(Signed) 
R. Donerry. 

Extract from a Letter to H. W. Macautay, Esq., dated Rio Nunez, 

December ist, 1839. 

Knowing how readily tho natives catch at a bait such as the re-opening 
of the slave-trade would be, the French purpose applying to the Nalocs 
for a spot of ground whereon to establish a factory for the purchase of 
600 slaves, to be made soldiers of for the use of the government, They 
have gone so far as to receive tenders from the merchants of St. Louis for 
the supply of these 600 slaves, aud the tenders have varied from fifty 
dollars to eighty dollars per head. ‘he Frenchmen bere ere daily expect- 
ing two or three vessels from Senegal, under convoy of Le Fine, to carry 
this project into execution. Of course it is to be under the auspices and 
protection of the French government. 

As you will doubtless wish to communicate this circumstance to the 
government at home, you have permission to make use of this letter, and it 
is but right you sbould bave my authority for the statement. Mr. ; 
on his late visit to Gorce, was informed of these intentions by the com- 
mandant of Goree, and also by the commandant of the French man-of-war, 
La Fine, as well as by the party who had tendered for the supply at eighty 
dollars per head, who was very eager for information as to the extent of 
the slave-trade to be carried on here. 

To suppose that French subjects, having once revived the slave-trade 
under the auspices of government and for government purposes, will halt 
after purchasing 600 or even 6000 slaves, would betray a total ignorance of 
buman nature when engaged in these transactions. 

‘he government will, of course, bave the option of rejecting such as 
are not suitable for soldiers. What is to be done with the rejected, and the 
numbers of women and children, who must be bought along with the able- 
bodied men, if offered for salet Why, they will suit the Spanish and other 
slave-traders in the Rio l'ongas, and means will probably be found to ship 
them direct from hence to Cuba. 

I need hardly allude to the mass of evil consequences which will follow 
the revival of the slave-trade under these circumstances; the nuisance 
and injury it will be to the pursuits of legitimate commerce; the dis- 
turbances that must follow ; the insecurity of property that it will give 
rise to; and the protection we shall necessarily require from the naval 
authorities. I know you will do all in your power to thwart the iniquituus 
views of the French, but I fear the information comes too late to blight the 
evil project in the bud. 

Another consideration of importonce is, that, when tbe French have 
succecded in obtaining this supply of 600 able-bodied men for the service 
of their settlements on the banks of the Senegal, they will find out that 
they rrquire 800 or 1000 for the use of Martinique and Guadaloupe, 300 
or 400 for Cayenne, 1500 or 20U0 for their new settlements on the Amazon, 
and more again for some of their recent conquests. Thus the slave-trade 
will be perpetuated by France, when Great Britain is using every exertion 
to suppress it. . 

Viscount PALMERSTON To BARL GRAN VILLE. 
Foreign Office, June 11th, 1840. 

My Lorn,—Since I addressed to your Excellency my despatch of the 


Ach instant, upon the subject of the purchase of negros in Africa by 


order of the French government, a communication has been received at 
this oftice trom the colonial department, stating tbat the Sénégambie, 
one of the vessels employed in transporting from Africa the negros in 
question, has been condemned in the Vice Admiralty Cou:t at Sierra 
Leone, on the ground that she was found in British waters equipped for 
slave-trade, contrary to the provisions of British Jaws. 

J transmit herewith to your lordship a copy of that communication and 
of its enclosures, together with a memorandum containing an abstract of 
the contents of those papers. 

I bavo to instruct your Excellency to transmit to the French govern- 
ment a copy of that abstract, together with a note, in which you will 
state that her Majesty's government, being well conrinced that the 
government of France is animated by a sincere desire to put down the 
slave-trade, is anxious to draw the attention of that government to the 
direct and inevitable tendency which this purchase of negros by the 
French government must have, not merely to encourage the slave-trade 
but to give to that trade the apparent sanction of the example of the French 
government. 

The objections which bare been urged against the slave - trade are 
two-fold :— 

First, that it is an unjustifiable cruelty to seize the natives of Africa, and 
to carry them away by force from their own countrv to other parts of the 
world, in order there to make them perform labour and to engage in occu- 
pations not of their own choice. 

And, secondly, that the demand for human beings as articles of traffic on 
the coast of Africa keeps up among the Africana the practice of war 
tor man stealing, and occasions an infinite variety of crimes and atro 
cities, which are committed in the course of this traffic. Now, although 
the French authorities at Senegal contend that tbe negros which they 
are employed in purchasing, in order to send them to Cayenne to be 
made pioneers, that is to say, military labourers, are bought out of 
slavery, and are to be immediately made free, yet it is obvious that this is 
only a nominal and not a real distinction, and the purchase is in 
truth slave-trade, and is open to all the objections to which that traffic 
is liable. 

For these negros do not enlist of their own accord into the French ser- 
vice, but are lauded over to the French authorities by force; are car- 
ried away from their own to a foreign country by force; are to be kept 
down by force during the voyage, and, instead of being free agents when 
they arrive at the end of their voyage, are then to be compelled by force to 
labour. 

Their condition, therefore, notwithstanding the pretended certificate of 
m ancipation, is in all respects that of slavery. 

But, even if this were not so, and if these negros were really made free 
by the French government, still a contract made by the French authorities 
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notorious slave-dealers to procure and sell to the French govern- 
ment a given number of negros, is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
an act of slave-trade, and must produce in Africa just the same effect as 
would a similar contract made by any sugar-planter in the West Indies or 
in the Brazil: , 

The slare-dealer who contracts to furnish these negros must capture 
them, or employ other persons to do so; and all those crimes which shave- 
dealing occasions in Africa are thereby directly occasioned by an act of the 
French authorities. 


with 


i 


If the object of the French government had really been to emancipate a | 
| hat this object might hetter have 


given number of slaves, it would seem t : 
been accomplished by purchasing so many slaves in one of the l rench colo- 
nies. and by freeing those slaves on condition of their enlisting a limited 
time as soldiers in the French service. lam, XC 
Signed) PALMERSTON. 
Goverxor Douenty To Lorn Joux RUSSELI. 
Government House, Sierra Leone, March 281, 1840. 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to acquaint your lordship with the recent 
condemnation as prize, in the court of Vice Admiralty of this colony, for 
being equipped for the slare-trade in the waters of Bathurst, on the 
Gambia, of a French schooner, called the Sénégambie, Senegal, master, 
detained while sailing under the colours of France by her Majesty’s brig 
Sardren, Lieutenant II. W. Hill, commanding. 8 

The circumstances under which this vessel had engaged in the illicit 
object of her voyage, and which have accompanied and followed her con- 
demnation, are so unusual, that I decm it necessary to report them to your 
lordship for the information of her Majesty's government. 

During the month of October last an agreement was concluded at St. 
Louis, in the French settlement of Senegal, between the administration of 
that colony and Messrs. Pellen and Marbeun, a mercantile house helonging 
to it, for. the supply to the Senegal government of 100 young nesros, to 
be delivered within a prescribed period at the island of Goree. Tbe 
negres presented at Gorec in pursuance ot this agreement, were to be 
1 iret or rejected on the decision of what was termed a recrulung 
commission, and to be embarked within the space of three months for the 
settlement cf Cayeane, there to serve with the troops of that colony as a 
company of pioneers. 

Those slaves were to be purchased in the usual manner en the coast of 
Africa, and it was provided that an escort of a schooner of war should 
accompany the vessel emploved to transport them from ihe place of their 
purchase to Goree. 

This contract has been partly executed by means of 
voyage undertaken by the Sencyambie to the Rio Nunez. 
of Bisaao and Cacheo; from which places that schooner returned to 
Geree with a cargo of 60 negros, chiefly purchased from the notorious 
Kyetan, and of these 50 were rejected. Seventy, therefore, remained to 
be procured in order to complete the engagements of the contract, and the 
vessel was proceeding a second time to the Nunez and LBissao for another 
cargo, when, calling at St. Mary's to laud there the brother of cre of her 
owners, she was there detained. l 

On these vovages the escert consisted, and was to consist, of two 
schooners of war, and not of ene only, as promised in the agreement. 
Under their convoy and command the Senégambie was formally placed ; 
receiving wrilten orders to sail ata distance of not more than two cable- 
lengths a-head or astern of them: and being furnished with a scheme of 
signals for communicating with the oficer in command of the principal 
vessel, But being, as 1 have stated, on the outward voyage when her 
detention by the Saracen took place, tuis escort was not then in uttendance 
upon her. 

Having effected the detention in British waters. Lieutenant TEN 
despatched his capture for adjudication to this colony. She arrived here on 
the 19th of February, and her condemnation in the court of Vice-Admi- 
raltv took place on tLe 4th instant. 

The several persons found on board at the time of seizure, and brought 
hither with the vessel, and who, cn their arrival, had been arrested on the 
charge of slave dealing, and on that charge detained in custody, were then 
fully examined, and committed fur trial at the quarter sessions; two pas- 
sengers among ihe number, the brother namely of the owner Pellen, and 
a seaman belonging to the escort, declining to avail themselves of ax offer | 
made to release them on bail. Those two persons, with three carpenters | 
who had been emploveid at the Gambia to caulk the vessel, were finally | 
discharged at the sessions on the tinding of the grand jury. Put a true 
bill being returned against the master, supercargo, and crew, they Kera] 
tried by the court of the royal commission on the 20:h iust., and were , 
sentenced to one month's imprisonment, 

a the mean time the schooner of his Majesty the King of the French, 
Ta Riche, Lieutenant A. Cournes, commanding, had arrived in the har- 
bour on the 11th, having on board Monsieur Marbeau, the principal con- 
tractor, who was already Lound over to take his trial at the Gambia, and 
bearing a letter from the governor of Senegal, in which that functionary | 
avowed the enterprise of the Sénegambie as the act of his government, aad | 
atected to treat the detention by Lieutenant In as an act of aggression 
upon a friendly flag, declaring at the same time the innocence of the 
vessel in respect of the illicit traHic, and expressing his reliance on the 
courts and on my support for her release. fo such a letter it was, of 
course, impossible for me to give any reply tiat could be satisfactory to 
the French governor. 

Ou examining the enclosures, vour lordship will not fail to observe, 
that the defence or excuse provided for the whole of this transaction, is to 
be found in that clause of the contract which declares that tho negros fur- 
nished by the contractors are to be bought out of slavery, and shall pre- 
viously to their transport to Goree receive their freedom by a formal deed 
of emancipation, to be executed by a government agent appointed for 
the purpose, who, as he informed me, was the same Lieutenant Cournes at 
that time in command of the French schooner of war La Cigale, who hat 
now been the bearer of the governor of Senegal's remonstiunce. Those 
freemen, however, were not therealter to exercise the ordinary privilege of | 
liberty in disposing at will of their own persons ; but were, in terms of 
the agreement, to be delivered over ata stipulated price to the authorities 
at Goree, unless by them refused, when tbey were to be left in the posses- | 
aion or for the account, as it is expressed, of the contractors; and ] would 
crave your lurdship’s particular attention to this circumstance. 
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It is, indeed, stated that the entire numbers—both the rejected and the 
received—were to be placed with their respective masters in the character, 
not of absolute property, but of persons engaged or hired for a certain 

eriod of time. But allowing this to have been the real design, I believe 
it will scarcely be alleged thut the buying of negros on the coast of Africa, 
fur the purpose of using their labour for any term is anything other than 
the offence of dealing in slaves, whether this labour is to be employed in 
military service, or in that of a private master; and, if we suppose the 
French colonial government to have been so far sincere in their use of an 
expression which imp! es a tenporary engagement, as to have intended to 
grant their discharge at some remace period to such of those people as 
they accepted for soldiers, I would request your lordsbip to judge how far 
it is probable that Messrs. Pellen and Marbeau, the purchasers of these 
men, having equally given their money and time, and the labour and rish 
of their own voyage, for the individuals rejected as for those received, 
would, in a slave colony, release them from their servitude, incurred with 
the approbation of the government, upon any conditions save that of 
having their value in the slave market paid or otherwise satislied to them 
from some new quarter, or would treat and regard them otherwise than as 
slaves. 

It will be seen at the same time by the affidavit of seizure, that, after 
being presented with their freedom, those persons were to be confined on 
board of ship under hatches secured with iron bars, according to the in- 
variable practice of slave vessels ; and, in fiue, that both parties to the trans- 
action did themselves feel how gross was the pretext of emancipation and 
hire, and were thetuselves fully conscious of the indefensible nature of tbe 
act they were committing, and the liability to which it exposed them, is 
sufficiently evinced by the circumstance of the escort provided to attend the 
vessel, and by such a precaution as that of preparing a signal for a sus- 
picious sail in sight. 

Sor will the argument against the adjudication, which is used, not indeed 
by the governer of Senegal himself, but in tbe letter of bis officer. and 
which was much insisted on by that gentleman in a personal interview— 
the argument, namely, that the slave-trade treaty with France removed 
French vessels uccused of being engaged in the slave-trade in British 
waters from the jurisdiction of English courts, provided those waters lie 
within the latitudes which it specifies, appear to your lordship more 
tenable. The treaty with France could in no respect abrogate or affect the 
national laws of either power on the subject, even if it were not stated, as 
it is in the preamble of that treaty, that the object of it was to render more 
effectual the means of suppression which were previously in force. Upon 
the contrary supposition, it would obviously be in the power, both of 
vessels of other vations with which Great Britain 
has treaties on the model of that of France, to ship slaves with impunity 
from the colony itself, ond even during the presence in the harbour of her 
Majesty’s cruizers, provided those cruizers should happen to be unfur- 
nished with instructions under the treaty or treaties with the particular 
nation of the slave; while, supposing them to be 30 furnished, a French 
vessel would still be able to attempt the same outrage, under no other 
penalty in case of failure than that of being sent to Goree for trial. 

To what extent undertakings similar to the one which has now come 
to light have been meditated by the Senegal government, or how far they 
may have already been attempted with success, does not appear with any 
certainty. But the present transaction is believed to form only a part of 
a greater scheine. Intelligence to this effect, both written and verbal, has 
been received from the Rio Nunez, the former by the mixed commission 
and the latter by myself. Her Majesty’s commissioners bave recently re- 
ported their information to Viscount Palmerston ; and it appears from it, not 
only that the Sénégambie and her escort in their search for slaves bad pene- 
trated into the Nunez, as I have stated, but that it was in contemplation to 
establish a French factory on that river for the purchase, in the first 
instance, of 600. 

It is another important question, to what degree those proceedings n 
affect the honour and good fuith of the government of France itself. It 
will be noticed that the contract is declared to be passed agreenbly to an 
instruction contained in a despatch of the French minister, dated the Jist 
May, 1839, No. 108. But the terms of that instruction are not given. 

The Sénégambie, which is incorrectly stated in the deed admitting her to 
the privileges of a French vessel to have been built in Sierra Leone, was & 
condemned Portuguese slaver, named the Prova, which was sold here at a 
mixed commission sale, in the month of November, 1838. As, on this 
new condemnation she has been again disposed of to her former pur- 
chaser, sometime a merchant at the Gambia, and intimately connected in 
trade with Senezal and Goree, she may and probably will retura into 
the possession of her late owners, and may by them be once more 
employed in the same guilty enterprise in which she hes now failed of 
success. J have, &<. 


(Signed) A. Donerty, Governor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. . 
The ſollowing should have appeared in our last number, but were by 
mistake omitted :— 


£. 1. d. 

Alexander, G. W., Lombard Street s $ „ 50 0 0 
Zachary Thomas, Bewdley, Worcestershire r .. 500 
A few Friends of Abolition in Denmark > œ © e 419 6 
Wilmot, Sir J. E., Bart. (omitted at the time it was paid 

through the oversight of one of our friends) « 10 0 0 
Birminglam— The Female Anti-slavery Society at Bond Street 

Baptist Chapel ° e 0 ° ry ° e ° 0 10 0 
M. C., per Joseph Sturge ; . . 

The following have been received since our last was published :— 
Forster, Joseph T., Springfield, Clapton jo 0 9 
Forster, Robert, Tottenham t en 0 5 0 0 
A Friend, per diito © * — 3 50 0 0 
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EUROPEAN TREATY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


(From the Globe.) 

THE agreement of the five great European powers—Great Bri- 
tain, France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia—in a definitive treaty, 
by which each power binds itself to the other high contracting 
parties to aid and assist in effectually discouraging and suppressing 
that scourge of and scandal to humanity, the slave-trade, is an 
event in which good men in this country, and in all other 
countries, will rejoice. 

This long-desired event, to which the attention of the late 
government was directed with undeviating earnestness of desire, 
and to accomplish which the efforts of negociation were employed 
for a considerable period, was nearly accomplished, when the mis- 
understanding between the British and French cabinets on the 
Eastern question caused an interruption of that and other pend- 
ing negociations, and thus postponed their accomplishment. The 
present ministry has the credit of completing a work which was 

rfected, except the merely formal ratification, by their pre- 

ecessors. 

The signatures of the representatives of the five powers, parties 
to this truly gratifying confederation, were affixcd yesterday at 
the Foreign Office. The slave-trade is at length denounced by 
the entire moral and physical force of Europe, as a crime against 
the law of nations—rendcring the ships and crews of their re- 
spective flags, and all their subjects engaged in the inhuman 
traffic, liable to the severe and summary treatment which the laws 
of civilised states agree to inflict ou pirates; and giving extended 
powers to the “right of search,” in order to give the fuller effect 
to the other provisions of the treaty. 

We shall now see whether the flags of Spain and Portugal will 
continue to be employed to give a dishonest protection, purchased 
by a regularly graduated system of per centage bribery, to the 
inhuman monsters of any and every nation who: to the disgrace 
of the Christian name; and to the degradation of the human form, 

rpetrate wholesale murders of the worst kind, diversified and 

eightened by every other species of crime against the human 
to? while prosecuting this most foul and deeply degrading 
raffic. 

Patriotism, elevated by philanthropy, has at length triumphed. 
The seal is, after long delays, affixed to the death-warrant of 
ange for, with the now solemn! 
gies o 1 to extinguish the als 
speedily be abolished from every civilized state. 
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Nor will it be possible for the United States of America to resist 
the moral influence of this truly sublime spectacle of united Europe, 
which, by a solemn confederation, engages to vindicate the rights 
of our common nature, against those who have insolently violated 
the sacred tics which bind man to man. The fact, by the mild 
but powerful benevolence of its aspect, will melt the bonds of 
slavery in America, or the nation which refuses to“ let the op- 
preased go free” will lose her national character, and sink in the 
scale of nations. Nor will she suffer merely in the estimation of 
other powers. Her own security will be endangered by her ob- 
stinacy. The slaves will first pollute the streams of social life 
throughout their several ramifications—this, indeed, they are 
doing with fearful effect they mar then, having enfeebled their 
tyrants, break the yoke from off their necks, and become in their 
turn the oppressors, if not the executioners, of those to whom 
they were bondsmen. ; 

[the particulars of the treaty are thus supplied by the Morning Herald, 
Our remarks upon it will be found in u leader. J 2 

“ The right of search, in respect to all vessels liable to the suspicion of 
being engaged in the slave-trude, is mutually granted by each of. the Five 
Powers, parties to this beneficent treaty, to all vessels of war bearin 
the flag of any of the five. Ihus, the constant existence and Adee 
activity of the most effective naval police that any or all of the Five 
Powers can establish for the suppression of the slave-trade, is made part 
of the public law of Europe. | 

elt is ogreed, moreover, between the Fire Powers, that the legal cha- 
racter and denomination of the crime of trading in slaves upon the sea, 
and that of co-operating in the traffic by the supply of capital or talent in 
its aid, shall, by the luw of each of them, be made to assimilate as speedily 
as possible to those which the legislature of Great Britain bus imparted to 
these crimes. 

“ The British law in respect to the slave-trade, embodied in the 3rd and 
4th of William the Fourth, c. 73, is to the effect that any subject of her 

Majesty, or any individual residing in any part of ber Majesty’s dominions, 
who shall engage in the slave-trede, or in the conveyance of slaves upon 
the sea, sball be beld to be guilty of the crime of piracy; and that any 
one who shall knowingly embark capital, or lend other aid of any kind to 
the traffic ; although not personally engaged in it, shall be held to be 
guilty of felony, and punished accordingly : thé former crime in vol vin 
the punishment of death on the adjudication of a competeut tribunal of un 
civilized state; the latter tbat of transportation on the adjudication of any 
competent British tribunal. 

„Such as we bave described will henceforth, in virtue of this treaty, 
be the public law of Europe. That this law will be rigorously carried into 
execution by a naval police, which Great Britain and France have the 
power and the disposition to establish, there can be no reasonuble doubt.” 


EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA. 


THE rumours oa we are happy to learn were exaggerated) 
of sickness on board the vessels constituting the Niger expedition, 
have been made use of by some of our contemporaries as an 
opportunity of bespeaking favour for their cherished scheme of 
an extended emigration from Africa in order to supply labourers 
to the West Indies. The Liverpool Courier, for example, presents 
us with the following lucubrations. 


We yield to none in admitting the expediency and the desirnbleness of 
civilizing Africa: but we contend that we bave the means at our own 
doors, within our own colonies, of improving the habits, and stimulating 
the ambition, and advancing the education of the native Africans, without 
any European setting bis foot upon that dark, and to bim pestilentiul, 
portion of the globe. We have the West Indies, but especially on the 
shores of South America, in the colonies of Demerara and Berbice, many 
millions of acres of fertile land, capablo of growing everything deemed 
valuable as a tropical production, but which laud is lying waste, and is 
utterly valueless, because labourers cannot be procured to cultivate it. It 
is admitted that Africa abounds with an idle, and, of course, an ignorant 
population, totally unfit to improve their condition, however willing, from 
not having the benefit of teaching and example. If, from two or three 
thousand African Jabourers could be introduced annually into these exten- 
sive colonies, not as slaves, Gop forbid, but as free labourers, apprenticed 
for a term of three or four years, and, alter having become acquainted with 
the arts of cultivation, the mode of growing and manufacturing sugar, 
coffee, cotton, spices, fruits, and other tropical productions, were recon- 
veyed to their native land, in numbers proportioned to the incoming 
labourers, they could not fail to turn to advantage at home the lessons and 
the instruction they received in the British settlements. 

It is impossible to conceive the amount of good which would arise from 
this mode of improving the babits, and increasing the knowledge, and sub- 
duing the superstitious fears of the poor Africans. After a brief period, 
there would be poured into the country annually some thousands of 


pledged concentrated ener- instructed and skilful, as well as industrious labourers. They would bring 
ve-trade, slavery itself. will | 


with them to their native land minds improved, a knowledge of the arts of 
peace and civilization, with children perhaps able to read, and themselves 
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in some degree made conversant with the great and leading truths of 


Christianity. Could anvthing be more desirable than this? Woes not [From a Correspondent of the Morning Herald.) 
this appear to be the easiest, and most practicable, and most effectual plan ` 


of introducing tbe arts of civuisation, and Christianity itself into the Tur title of these lines will startle many. Is it possible, the 
dark abodes of the darkest portion of the earth, where no white man enn majority of your readers will ask whether the Dutch, who are a 
exist, which no white man has ever penetrated—to regions where the sun subscribing party to a treaty for the suppression of the unchristian 
which shines, and the breezes that blow. and the vapours that float, are traffic, can sully their flag by reviving it! Let the following 
death to an European? We sincerely wish that those men, und cenerous statement be accepted as an answer to the question: 
men we adinit them to be. who take so much interest in the improvement; For several years st, thousands of unfortunate Africans have 
of Africa, would turn their attention to this subject. | been carried off from St. George d' Elmina (a Dutch settlement on 
In briefly noticing this passage, we may begin by observing the Gold Coast) to Sumatra, under the pretence of having been 
the very distinct and marked combination it exhibits of a desire enlisted as “volunteer recruits” for their Indian army, but in 
professedly strong to confer moral benefits on Africa, with a desire ` reality to undergo live-long bondage. Mr. Van der B—, the 
no doubt equally strong to secure pecuniary benefits for the West | late colonial minister, was the originator of these iniquitous pro- 
Indians. There is something very a te in this combination. ceedings, md the scheme found a ready participator in Mr, H——, 
When moral benefits are proposed to be communicated at a cost the wealthy ship-owner, whose vessels are exclusivel y (and with 
and sacrifice, there is an obvious guarantee for the sincerity of the all possible secrecy) employed in this trade. The following facts 
party making the proposition; but it is far otherwise when that wiil show with what remorseless cruelty and concomitant horrors 
which is proposed fur the moral good of others is to yield a it is carried on. ; ; i 
direct profit to ourselves, It becomes in this case but too pro- Mien onc of JI s slave-ships (they fall under the denomi- 
bable at doing good is a pretext rather than a motive, a mere nation, being UL for the purpose) is expected at St. George 
disguise to cover the real purpose of getting money. The pro- d' Elmina, the Dutch resident there makes application to the tri- 
osal of civilizing Africa by n systematic emigration to the West butary Ashantee princes for a supply of Africans. The native 
Flies is, without controversy, put forth by an organ of the West | princes accordingly kidnap from the neighbouring tribes of the 
India interest, and on their behalf; and we really must be excused interior from three to four times the number which may be 
for doubting whether, in a scheme by which they are to make required, with the view of attording their infamous employers a 
such large gains, they are materially actuated by humanity and choice of victims. On their arvival at the Dutch settlement 
benevolence. It is possible that they only ¢a/k of humanity in the strongest and healthiest are selected, and shipped for 
order to mahe money. No one who knows how they have treated Sumatra, But what becomes of the two-thirds or three-fourths 
the children of Africa hitherto will find it easy to think other- rejected! We shudder in proclaiming the awful truth, that they 
wise of them, or to regard this specious proposition in any other are exterminated—murdered in cold bluod—or, to adopt the 
light than an endeavour to beguile the British public into an , plrascology of the heartless European monsters, who not only 
aciuicscence in some new merecnary design. ;countenance but share in these savage enormities, “they are 
But, passing by the suspieiousness of the motive, let us look at knocked on the head!“ Mr, Joseph Gurney has proved these 
the proposition itself. Aud, to give it the utmost possible benefit, ' appalling truths. We ourselves can vouch for their accuracy 
let us admit the realization of the advantages to Africa so per- from the testimony of eye-witnesses. 
suasively exhibited. We say then, that the whole process is} Such is the fate of the rejected—a fate, however, often prefer- 
poisoned from its commencement, because (generally speaking) able to that which awaits the Pury et . volunteers,” not one- 
the Africans have not a freedom of choice. The emigration pro- | half ot whom are destined to reach their land of captivity. The 
posed must be a forced emigration. We say it must be so, for two | mortality during the voyage is frightful. Out of upwards of 100 
reasons, In the first place, the Africans (with exceptions far too of these poor wretches, shipped towards the close of last vear, but 
trivial to relieve a systematic emigration from the consequences | V7 reached the Dutch East Ludia colonics alive. The water tank 
we are tracing) are not at present treemen ; but, on the cuntrary, | having proved leaky, and the reimaimmg contents bein insufficient 
are already in servile subjection to their respective chiefs, without | for the wants of so many souls, numbers died from thirst, whilst 
whose consent they could not immigrate, and by whose compul- | otliers expired from the wounds and injuries dealt them by their 
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sion they must. In the second place, no idea can be entertamed 
that the chiefs would allow an emigration of their people without 
a compensation, In other words, they would not part with them 
but by sale, and whoever wants them must buy them. This, it 
it went no further, is essentially slave-trading, and is as unjust 
and wicked in principle as any 9 ai of that atrocious and 
desolating tratie. The enlightcacd and religious public of Great 
Britain, therefore, are, by this writer and his party, gravely 
solicited to civilize and christianize Africa by a systematic encou- 

cement of the slave-trade! l 

The mischief is, however, not merely one of principle. The 
practice would be as fearful as the principle is iniquitous, It 
would be had enough if, to the agents on the African coast for im- 
migration to the West Indies, the chiefs were habitually selling 
their unhappy subjects; but this is not the ordinary or the possi- 
ble course of the slave-trade, African chiefs do not sell their 
subjects, but these whom they take in war; and it is notorious 
that wars are incessantly undertaken and carried on for the mere 
purpose of supplying the slave-market. Thus then a demand on 
the coast for emigrants for the West Indies would set the tribes 
in the interior in arms one against another, and afford a fresh sti- 
mulus to those marauding and murderous excursions by which the 
continent has been so long desolated. The emigration agent, of 
course, would not ask how those who were brought to him for 
sale were obtained; nor, it he were to ask the question, could it 
in any way avail to wash his hands of the crime. l 

Nor is this all. The Atrican slave-markets are not pe tant 
only by the marauding excursions of the chiefs. They draw 
many victims from domestic treachery. Household relations sell 
one another to the slave-merchant, and would do the Sime to the 
emigration- agent. So long as there is any one there who will give 
a shawl, a pound of gunpowder, or a few beads, fora human being, 
so long is there neither a nci¢ibourhood nor a habitation secure 
for a moment from the ruthless hand of the man-seller. 

To all this it isto be added, that this new slave-trade on the part 
of Great Britain, would give a direct sanction to the same traffic 
as now carried on by other powers, and would not only paralyze, 
but expose to utter derision the costly efforts which we have long 
been making for its extinction, Loud would the world laugh— 
and ite Jang: would be instinct with bitter scorn—if, after all that 
Great Britain has done to put down the slave-trade, she herself, 
at the call of avarice, should become a slave- trader. 

We eannot conceive it necessary to say another word on the 
subject before us. It is enough to denounce the proposition under 

eview, as a scheme to civilize and christianize the world hy slave- 
trading. If we are wrong, we challenge contradiction. It we are 
right, we are sure the British nation will sympathize with us in 
indignant abhorrence of the design. The subject, however, is hy 
no means exhausted; and the Trin idad Standard, moreover, has 
made it necessary for us to return to it in ou: next. 
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raving comrades, expiring in the most exeruciating ngonies. Cal- 
Jous must be the heart which bleeds not at the recital of such 
Makers. 
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BRITISH GUIANA; PORTUGUESE IMMIGRANTS. 


Tux Guiana papers Dring melancholy accounts of the state of 

the Portuguese immigrants, who have lately arrived there in large 
(numbers, The mortality among tuem has been so great as to 
excite fears, even there, that immigration may be checked by it, 
and to cxercise the Ingenuity of all parties in accounting for it. 
Let the patrons of West India immigration ponder the following 
extract from the Guiana Royal Gazette :—~ 


We are led to mate these observations, because we hsve reason to 
beheve that, unless the actention ot attormes and managers be particularly 
drawn to this subject, and unless more care and attention be bestowed 
upon it, the mortality among the Portuguese immigrants will be so creat 
us not only to put au effectual stop to further immigration from that island, 
but even to operate as a serious inpediment to the introduction uf immi- 
grants from any other quarter, 

We are much inclined to believe that the discontinuance, which has so 
extensivery taken pluce, of the estates’ hospitals, because the uative 
labourers preferred to be sick in their own houses, bas operated very 
unfavourably upon the condition ot the sick immigrant; and, iudeed, 
unless we suppose the chwmate of this colony to be much more fatal and 
malignant than most colonists will be willing to admit, it is impossible to 
account tor the great mortality which bas taken place in several instances, 
excepi by sapposing that the suffesers were exposed to great destitution 
and neglect. 

Indeed, we buve been informed upon authority which we cannot doubt, 
that, previcus to the late changes introduced in consequence of the 
governor's interference on the Abrabiun coast, many of the imangrauts, both 
sick and well, slept upon the bare ground, their huts being uiprovided 
with any article of furniture, or even with fluors; and it is enen stated, 
though in this we cannot but bope there must be some mistake, that the 
stock of quinine was exhausted, and tht many oz the pati-nts were 
wholly unprovided with this essential remedy. 

The colonists at large, notwithsianding the heavy taxation under which 
they groan, might aul) find some consolation in the thouzhe that such taxa- 
tion contributed to increase the population, aud so to advance the pros - 
perity of the colony; but, if the immigrants are breuglt here only to 
sicken aud to die, for wint of beds, medicine, attendance, and proper care 
and oversight upon the part of those who employ them, what advantage— 
uuless a bad name for health and humanity is to be considered an ad» antage 
—is the colony to derive from their introduction ? 


From another number of the same journal, we learn that several 
of these sick immigrants, brought from an estate in the interior, 
were landed on the stelling, and left (perfect strangers to the 
Nace) to find their way to the colony hospital! His Excelleney 
had appointed a commission to inquire into this case. 

An authorized report on the general co:idition of these people 
s published in the papers. On this report the Gazette observes :— 
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It is very evident that the proper treatment of immigrants during the 
first six months of their arrival is a subject os vet very httle uaderstoud, 
but which deserves the assiduous study of all cbunecied with estates, As 
respects the treatment of these people, humanity and the interests of tax- 
payers ond proprietors indicate the same course. Persons who employ 
them must be made to understand that they are narrowly watched, and 
that they will be held accountable for any excessive mortality. We do 
not yet see any resson to believe but thet, with Proper care and attention, 
the mortality may be reduced within very moderate limits. But, certainly, 
if che immigrants are to continue to die in the same proportion as bereto- 
fore, it will become a serious question whether any more public money 
ought to be expended on immigration from Madeira. 


POLICY OF THE FRENCH CABINET, RELATIVE TO 
THE QUESTION OF SLAVERY. 


(From the Constitugionnel. } 


Tse Government has just added M. Jubelin, ex-governor of 
Guadeloupe, to the commission instituted by the ministry of the 
Ast of Murch to prepare a project of law for the abolition of slavery 
in the colonies. 

This addition may be regarded as nothing less than an indication 
of the wishes of the present cabinet to arrive at a solution of the 
question. M. Jubelin is a creole by birth; he has during many 
years administered a colony that is believed to be the most 
advanced, and which, during his administration, has furnished 
the most remarkable examples of resistance. 

For the last three years criminal proceedings on acts the most 
afflicting to humanity have been of frequent recurrence, and the 
termination of them appears still to be far distant. The magis- 
trates, who have been accused of a want of vigilance, have thrown 
upon the governor the responsibility of the incarceration of one of 
the victims. In his official correspondence, this officer has defended, 
in a colonial point of view, all the abuses of this regime, and par- 
tienlarly that of the cachots (dungeons). He has given his appro- 
bation to an abuse of power exercised upon some of the militia 
whom he had removed from the legal jurisdiction of the councils 
of discipline, and arbitrarily condemned to & month’s imprisonment 
in the dungeon of a fortress ; it was under his administration that 
the choice of a delegate took place which excited general surprise, 
and which had the effect of dissolving the colonial council. 

Will M. Jubelin be converted, as those pretend who desire that 
he should be called to the administration of the colonies, to the 
cause of abolition! Will he have a better plan to propose than 
those which, up to the present day, have been laid before the 
colonial commission? One may be permitted to doubt it. Every 
thing tends to the belief that the object of this appointment is to 
reinforce the resisting party in the commission, and to draw into 
it M. the Admiral Duperré himself. 

However, M. Guizot has done something on this subjeet in the 
last session. IIe had himself previously reproached the cabinet of 
M. Mole with not having taken a single step. M. Passy also 
reproached the last cabinet with not having acted with openness 
on this question; and yet it was that very cabinet which instituted 
the commission, and appointed for its president the Duc de Broglie, 
a sinccre advocate of emancipation. 

M. Dufaure, in his programme, gives a solution of the question 
—What has the cabinet of M. Guizot done since the Inst session ! 
Has it only re-assembled the commission! No, it has adjourned 
its sittings: it is not even yet convoked. The documents which 
ought to be submitted to it remain entombed in the portfolio of 
„ short, an adjournment of the question is openly 

en of. 

Is this what M. Guizot promised on the platform of Exeter Hall, 
in the midst of the great society presided over by tlie Duke of 
Sussex, scarcely two years since! Is this his response to the 
acclamations of which he was the object, and to the hopes to 
which he then gave birth, an account of which we gave at tlie time 
to our readers! 
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THE MENDIANS. 


To the Right IIonorable the Earl of Aberdeen, Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, &c. &c. 


British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 
27, New Broad St rect, Dec. 20th, 1841. 

Mr Lorp—Since my last communication respecting the Men- 
dian negros, the Committee have been favoured with information 
from New York respecting their embarkation for Sierra Leone, 
the substance of which they have the honour to convey to your 
Lordship. 

Last Saturday (the 27th November), writes their corres- 
pondent, Mr. Tappan, “all the Mendian Africans, thirty-five in 
number, sailed from this port for Sierra Leone, on board the 
barque Gentleman, together with five missionaries and teachers, 
viz., the Rev. James Steele, the Rev. William Raymond, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Raymond and infant, Mr. Henry R. Wilson, and 
Mr. James Wilson, the two latter coloured teachers—Mr. Wilson 
a native of Barbados. They have had a fine breeze, aud are now, 
we hope, well on their way. The anti-slavery, public have genc- 
rously responded to our appeal, and sent the means to enable us to 
fit them out well, to pay their passage, supply them with many 
useful articles, and to give the missionaries money to sustain 
themselves for a while. 

“The British consul here, and Mr. Fox the British minister, 
kindly furnished the missionaries with letters to the authorities 
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of Sierra Leone. We hope that, on their arrival there, they will 
find that instructions have been sent out from London by the 
British ministry to aid the Mendians to reach Mendi, or Kossa, 
their home. 

„Mr. Haensel” (a reverend gentleman who formerly resided at 
Sierra Leone, and with whom Mr. Tappan had been in correspon- 
dence) “says, he thinks, there will be no physical difficulty in 
their making their way to their native land, when once arrived at 
Sierra Leone, provided: the country be not distracted by war, and 
security be obtained for their passage through the territory of a 
hostile tribe. On this subject: he says there is some reason to 
apprehend, as the latest printed intelligence hehas had from Sierta 
Leone mentions, under date of September last year, the existence 
of a war between the Queah tribe of Timmanees or Timnehs, ad- 
joining the British territory on its eastern junction to the maln 

d, and the Kossas. „„ 
“Mr. H. says further, that the road of the Amistad Africa 
would be, he thinks, east by south, through the territorles of the 
Queah chief Mohammed, and that consequently it would be a 
hazardous undertaking for them to attempt it, until such a state 
of peace shall have been restored as shall admit of a guarantee 
being given by the native chiefs to the colonial government of 
Sierra Leone, for the undisturbed transit of these expatriated 
Kossas to their native land. i i we 

“ We hope the friends in England will do all they can to insure 
to these Mendians and their teachers, on theif arfival at Sierra 
Leone, or soon after, all the protection, aid; convoy, &e., they 
will need. If not already done, despatch will be important.“ 

In submitting the foregoing extracts to your Lordship’s atten- 
tion, I have the honour to be, &c. &c. „ e 
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N Jon Sconl . 
l REPLY. l 3 
Foreign Office, December 23rd, 1841. 

S1r,—I am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to acknowledge - 
the receipt of your letters of the 10th and of the 20th inst., 
respecting the Mendian Africans now on their return to Mendi by 
way of Sierra Leone ; and Iam to request that you will inform the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty, that his 
lordship has taken measures for procuring for the individuals in 
question every aid which can with propriety be given to them 
by the British Admiral on the African station, the senior officer 
on the west coast of Africa, the Lieutenant-Governor of Sierra 
Leone, and her Majesty’s Consul at the Cape Verd islands. 

With regard, however, to the suggestion contained in your 
letter, that these negros should be naturalized during their stay 
at Sierra Leone, 1 am to inform you that tho question is under 
consideration, but that Lord Aberdeen is not at present prepared 
to state whether or not the wishes of the society in this respect 
can properly be complied with. I am, sir, &c. Ke. 

J. Scogl. x, Ese. 


TEXAS: LYNCH-LAW. 


We have been favoured with the following extract from the 
letter of a German traveller to the Ausland (a German paper), 
depicting a ecene painfully instructive as to the social condition of 
Texas :— 

On the morning of the fourth day we saw acrowd collected ia the 
neighbourhood of a small town through which we were passing, anil, as the 
place of meeting was not fur, we directed our course towards it. We soon 
found that the mob, which conaisted of about sixty fellows, with some 
women and children, were assembled for the purpose ofexecuting a lynch- 
law. In the midst stood a negro, bound, and already “ tarred and fea- 
thered.” Ho was a strong muscular man, and his demeanour indicated 
energy of character, a feeling of self-respect, rarely to be met with among 
slaves. His manner and looks oi vee the utmost contempt for the 
worthless crowd about hin, From the latter stept forward a youug fellow, 
who was evidently, from his suspicious appearance, a well qualified candi- 
date for the gallows; with a noble absence of shame he took upon himself 
the comprehensive functions of a judge, and in a few words laid before the 
assembly the offence which the negro was accused of having committed 
against bis mistress, and which, if fairly proved against him, certainly 
deserved the severe punishment of the law. He bad run away, and wag 
now brought back. As the prisoner was asked what he bad to say in hig 
defence, he answered with stoical equanimity, that he was wholly icnocent 
of the crime imputed to him, that the bad treatment he had received from big 
owners had compelled him to run away, and that, as for the rest, be did not 
acknowledge such a set of bendit!i as he saw before him to be his judges : 
they might do what they plensed with him—it was a matter of perfect 
indifference to him. The aforesuid white varlet communicated this decla- 
ration to the meeting, and asked what was to be done with the “ black 
fellow?’ ‘They all cried out, with one voice, “ Hang him.” At 
the conclusion, the fellow of whom we have spoken so often made 
a short speech to the mob; whom he honoured with the title 
of „ gentlemen,” an pronounced, to the satisfaction of all, sentence 
against the culprit in words to the following effect :—" Since the black 
fellow, Tom Niles, has attempted to violnte the person of bis mistress, 
Mrs. Randale, we, the sovereign people of Texas, decree that the afore- 
said black fellow shall be banged by the neck till he is dead” A few 
minutes afterwards the poor black was swinging on a tree! Never did I 
wish so fervently to lmve had eight or ten well-armed men at my com- 
mand, that I might disperse this set of ruffians, and prevent such an act of 
cruelty; but, situated as we were, we were forced to remain silent spec- 
tators of the scene, for. if anv one bad ventured to interfere in bebalf of 
the negro without a sufficient force to give full effect to hia interposition, 


CANNING, 


be would bave been exposed to the grossest ill-treatment frora these infa- 


mous rascals, The least he could have expected would have been to be 
tarred and feathered. My companion's bosom, though, as a Brazilian, he 
must, as well as myself, have witnessed many u murder under the name of 
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justice, could not hut have been agitated by feelings simitar to mine, since 
‘Le vented his indignation by the expression, * It is a shame: We put 
spats to our horses, aud fled from this scene of horror and crime as tast as 
we could. 


An extract which we shall add to this from a recent nuinber of 

* L * $ 

the New York Herald, shews that such outrages in Texas are far 
from infrequent. 


The pestilent influence of the recent horrible murders on tte Arkansas 
and other United States’ rivers, bas caused the practice of lynching to 
break forth with renewed fury in ‘Texas, where it had apparently stept for 
the previous year. And we find recorded in the Texas papers nearly a 
duzen of these murders that have occurred, and undoubtedly there have 
been more than as many mere. In Shelby county two citizens bave been 
shot down, and several houses burned bv a party of outlaws. In Red 
river two men have been hanged as borse-thieves, without judge or Jury. 
In Washington county one man has been shot down, uncer the pretence 
that he was a murderer. In Austin county two men were killed, and two 
hostile parties were in arms for several days, taking the law into their own 
hands. In Jefferson county two men bave been killed, and the house of 
one of them burnt to the ground by a party self-sty:ed regulators. And 
all tbis in the spaco of a vear. 


— — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sulseriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Societv’s Office, 27, New Bread Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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LONDON, Decisuner 20th. 
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NOTICE TO AUXILIARY SOCIETIES AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


WII a view to the diffusion of information on anti-slavery subjects gen 
erally, the Committee have resolved to supply AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, Jur 
graluilous distribution only, with all pamphlets and small publications 
published by them at one-ha'f the usual price; and the larger publica- 
tions, TO AUXILIARY EOCIETIES AND SUBSCRIBERS GENERALLY, at a 
reduction of fwenly-five per cent., for immediate payment. 

To all subscribers to the Anti-Slavery Sc ciety or to any of its auxili- 
aries, the price of the volume entitled Proceecinys of the Conrenlion is 
10s. Gd. > 

To LADIES AND OTHER FRIENCS or THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE. 
Co.tectinGc-Books axp Carns are now ready, which the Committee 
will be happy to forward to their friends in the country, free of ecpense, on 
application being made to the Sceretery, at 27, New Broad Street, The 
Colleeting- Hook contains sateen pages of letter press, giving a condensed 
view of stavery and the slave-trade throughout the world, together with 
other useful information, designed for the use of those friends of the cause 
who may aid the society in collecting funds for carrying on its various, 
extensive, and important operations. The Collectiug- Hock is elegantly 
printed in royal 320, and is very portable, containing, in addition to 
the letter press, sixteen pages for donations and subseriptions. 


——— 


Tre present number completes the second volume of the British 
and Foreign Auti-slavery Reporter. With our next we shall give 
a title-page and index, so arranged on a half-shect as to be easily 
detached. | 


We have received a copy of a resolution passed at a recent mect- 
ing of the committee of the Bristol Auxiliary Anti-slavery So- 
ciety, which links itself in so gratifying and so useful a manner 
with the suggestions contained in our last respecting tlie eir— 
culation of the Reporter, that we venture to give it publicity. It 
is as follows ‘-— That the secretary be directed to address a note 
to cach of the members of this committee, recommending them to 
take in the British and Foreign Auti-slacery Reporter, and, after 
having read it, to have it introduced into the public reading rooms 
of this city.” 

We cordially thank our Bristof friends for being thus mindful 
of us; and with no less cordiality recommend their example to 
imitation. 


We have to acknowledge the sum of £30, transmitted to the 
treasurer of the British and Foreign Anti-shkivery Society by the 
rev. Joseph Merrick, heing the amount of subscriptions received 
this year from the Baptist churches worshipping at Jericho, 
Mount Hermon, and Springfield, in the island of Jamaica, The 
following extracts from the letter of Mr. Merrick will be gra- 
tifying to our readers :— 

It affords me much pleasure to see the cause of liberty making such rapid 
progress throughout the world, and J am happy to be able to say that the 


success of the emancipation scheme in this island bas surpassed the expec- 
tations of the beat friends of liberty, £ 


‘The estates in this parish are in a prosperous condition, and are for the 
nost part extending their operations, Lust year’s crop was fur superior to 
the preceding veur's; this year's will be much better than the las, and, should 
the seasons be fuvourable, it is expected thut next years crop will be en 
excellent one. 

Disagreements between masters and servants have not yet ceased, nor 
are they likely to cease till both parties learn to do unto others as they 
would be done by. ‘Ihe planters are loud ia their cry for an increase of 
labourers, and seem to chink tLat they will never get on till every encou- 
ragement is given by the government to immigration from Africa; but, 
while they are so anxious to obtain more labourers, many of them will not 
pay those that are working for them. Ineed hardly tell you that the prin- 
cipal reason why the planters are so favourable to immigration is, because 
they expect by means of it to obtain Jabour fur a trifling consideration. 
Whether their expectations will be realized remains to be seen. Hoping 
that abundant success may a'terd your labours in the righteous cause in 
which you are engaged, 1 ren: ain, dear sir, your's truly, 

Josrru MERRIcx. 


We direct attention to an important article from the Constitution nel 
on the policy of the French government in relation to the question 
of slavery. 

Among the extracts we have made from the West India papers, 
our readers should notice particularly those on slave-trade in the 
British West Indies, on the condition of the Portuguese Immi- 
grants into British Guiana, and on the working of the Vagrant 
Law in Antigua. The notice taken of us in the Trinidud Standard 
we shall duly return in our next. 

The article on Dutch slave-trade adds a melancholy interest to 
what we have already stated concerning the voyage of the Europa. 

We scarecly need point out the interesting character of the 
correspondence with Lord Aberdeen, in relation to the Mendians, 
or of the Narrative of Madison Jefferson, as illustrative of that 
hyperbole of atrocities, American slavery. 


We have inserted elsewhere, from the Globe, an account of the 
treaty for the more effectual suppression of the slave-trade which 
has just been entered into by the five great European powers; a 
diplomatic transaction certainly of unusual brilliancy and pro- 
mise. We give credit to the high contracting parties, and more 
especially to the government of our own country, for being 
actuated by the most honourable motives; and we can . 
express our gratification that nations, and more especially suc 
influential nations, are at length directing their combined energies 
to the extermination of so atrocious a crime as the slave-trade. 
Weare restrained, however, from further commendation. The Bri- 
tish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, according to its fundamental 
principle, contemplates the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade only by moral, religious, and other pacific incans ; while 
the new treaty, like all other instruments of the same class, calls 
into action the cannon and the sword. We can derive no pleasure 
trom the extended application of such methods; but must 
rather request the Nen of abolition to observe that the course 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society stands out in 
marked distinction from them. They promote the use of none 
but moral, religious, and other pacifie means. As to the probable 
results of the new treaty, which we are willing to allow may be 
as productive as any other instrument of its class has heen, we 
“hall avail ourselves of the admission of one of our contemporaries 
—the Morning Jlerald—that it will by no mcans put an end to 
the slave-trade. His words are :— 


Much, Lowever, as may be accomplished by eficientlv-executed trea- 
ties, such as that which has been lately concluded—and much, doubtless, 
can be accomplished—the slave-trade, we admit, cannot be destroyed by 
them, even so far ns European and American participators in it are con- 
cerned. Were every nation under heaven to accept the treaty just signed, 
and to send cruisers off the coast of Africa, the accursed traffic would still 
he carried on, thouch at greater risk and on a smaller scale. The irresis- 
sible provocative to the slave-trade is the existence of slavery ; and, pe as 
long as slavery is permitted to insult Almighty God, and to degrade huma- 
nity, will the slave-trade be among the catalogue of human crimes. The 
abolition of stuvery in Cuba, Brazil, the United States, Texas, and tbe 
eastern quatters of the world, is the condition precedent to the destruc- 
tion of the slave-trade, tor so long as unprincipled men have any tempta- 
tion to huy aad sell their fellow-creatures, will they carry off captives to 
dispose of for slaves, in spite of treaties, cruisers, and courts of mixed 
commission. 


By advices from Malta we find that the steps taken by his High- 
ness the Bashaw Bey of Tunis to effect the extinction of the 
slave-trade in his dominions have produced a strong sensation 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. Many persons at Malta 
and other places being desirous to convey to his Highness 
an expression of their warm approbation, aud to encourage him 
in that which it remains for him to do, an address lias been pre- 
iared, which, at the date of our letters, had received numerous 
Influential signatures, and which, it was auticipated, would be 
presented to him carly in January, The address is as follows: 


A testimonin of gratitude to his bighiness the Rashaw Bey of Tunis, for 
his philanthropic and most noble resolution to abolish the inbuman an 
horrible traffic in slaves throughout bis extensive and very inportant 
African dominions. f 

We, the undersigned British residents, officers, and merchants 0 
Great Britain aud Ireland having beard of your highness 4 philanthropie 
and noble intention and resolution to abolish the inhuman traffic in black 
slaves throughout your territories, and that your highness has, in comple- 
tion of so solemn and humane a design, actually taken the preliminary 
steps, by suppressing all the public places or markets for the kale 0 
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negros ;—foreseeing the vast consequences of good to humanity in the | a slur upon the character of our planters or merchants, The contrary : 


regions of noribern and central Africa which must inevitably follow from 
this your highness’ conduct, so full of enlightened and princely philan- 
thropy ;—recognising, in this spontaneous determination of your highness, 
a manifest and all-impressive example to the Mohummedan and Christian 
sovereigns of neighbouring states, Inciting them toimitate such an effective 
effort for the amelioration of the blacks of Africa, a lurge but most 
degraded and suffering portion of the human race ;—and, remembering 
the immense sacrifices which our own country has made, and continues to 
make in blood nn treasure, to extinguish the foul crime of traflicking in 
the souls and bodies of men in every part of the world ;—feeling, likewise, 
that, as in our breasts, your bighness’ noble philanthropy will excite joy 
and thankfulness in the minds of our countrymen ;—we come forward 
most anxiously to express our ardent admiration of vour highness’ anti- 
slavery measures, and to offer you our most cordial thanks and acknow- 
ledgments, wishing you, at the same time, all prosperity in your adminis- 
tration of the important regency of Tunis, as also every happiness in 
your personal and domestic privacy in this world, and in the life to come a 
575 reward for this great act of mercy to the forlorn and desolate children 
of Africa. 


WE are happy to learn that her Majesty's government have dis- 
missed Mr. Gaspary from the British consulate at Tunis, on 
account of his having engaged in the slave-trade. 


We have received gratifying information of the recent anti-slavery 
movements at Aberdeen. On the Ist instant, a public lecture on 
the present state of the abolition canse throughout the world 
was delivercd at Machray’s Hall, by the Rev. J. Kennedy, the 
room being crowded to excess. On the 16th was held, at Meston’s 
Hall, the annual meeting of the Aberdeen Emancipation Society, 
the Rev. Dr. Dewar, principal of the University, in the chair. 
The tone and temper of the proceedings are stated to have been of 
a most impressive and encouraging character. Want of space 
-alone prevents us from noticing them more at large. 


Tue slave-factories at Gallinas were destroyed. Immediately on 
this occurrence, we expressed our conviction that the slave-trade 
at Gallinas would be renewed. Let our readers now mark the 
following extract of a letter from Captain Richard Lawrence to 
the rev. Thomas Dove, dated Sierra Leone, June 4th, 1841, and 
published in the Wesleyan Missionary Notices for December. 

“ The Gallinas have been destroyed; but still there have been two 
cargoes of six hundred and fifty unfortunate slaves shipped from thence 
since the destruction of that place.’ 


— — — — — ——— 


SLAVE-TRADE IN THE BRITISII WEST INDIES. 


AN article which startles the West Indian journals from their 
propriety, and will produce a sensation at home, has appeared 
inthe Berbice Gazette, headed The Slave-trade—ils evistence in 
Spain, Portugal, England, ann TIE West IxpDirs. The passages 
relating to the last are as follows :— 


To prove the existence of such an abomination in the British West 
Indies is, however, a insk more onerous and difficult. And the trouble 
is augmented by a necessary suppression of names, dates, and a minute 
detail of circumstances, which may appear actually indispensable to the 
‘establishment of any given fact. Our readers, consequently, must con- 
tent themselves with an obscure, if not inexplicable detail of events, posi- 
tive testimony of the truth of which we are not now at liberty to fur- 
nish them. 

The events to which we refer occurred in a British colony some few 
months a-gone; and the party engaged in the transaction then held, and 
still holds, a rank in society which would lea:l us to hope for better things 
from him. ‘The facts are briefly these :— 

Some few months since a vessel was fitted up, with the purpose, as was 
then avowed, of being employed in a lucrative, and, as we supposed, an 
honourab’e trade. When all the necessary preparations were completed. 
she spread her canvass and left the port. ‘Yo disclose her nume how she 
rated—what was her former occupation—who was her owner—the name 
and character of her commander, or her port of destinaticn, would 
perhaps involve us in difficulties, the consequences of which might 
prove annoying, if not disastrous, Suffice it then to say, she left the port, 
and her commander, after an unusual absence, returned without her. The 
tale he told we will not here repeat; nor need we state the unsolicited 
pains he took to corrohorate its truth. 

That the foregoing circumstances are no evidence of the vessel having 
been designed or fitted for unlawful trade, we readily admit. Previous to 
ber departure, however, a fact was noted tending in some degree to 
rouse suspicion. In the course of preparation nothing unusual was 
observed, and it was not until a short time prior to her leaving the har- 
bour that a person visited the vessel, and, to his surprise, discovered that 
she contained a cargo as singular as it was suspicious. This cargo con- 
sisted of a great number of iron machines, and some half dozen brass cun- 
non. ‘These, with the exception of one gun, which was mounted and on 
deck, were in the hold. I bus laden she left the port. What bus become 
of her is still a question. Whether, thus equipped, she was sold to a foreign 
slave-dealer, or whether she was wrecked, time perhaps will prove. 

Here we must stop; not that evidence is wanting to substantiate what 
we have said, but that we rather choose to screen ourselves from the onus 
of now producing it. 

Before dismissing the subject, and in order to prevent any miscon- 
struction, we beg to say, that nothing is farther from our intention than to 
convey the idea that vessels are fit:ed out for the purpose of transporting 
slaves into British colonies. Such an assertion would be libellous and false. 
But that there is a “ partiil implication in the offence,” by affording 
3 slave - merchants facilities for carrying on the traffic, we fear is too 

rue. 


And we must also take this occasion to disclaim any intentiun of casting 
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no one will more readily and cheerfully bear witness to their superior 
intelligence, their indefatigable industry and enterprise, or to their unim- 
peachable honour and integrity. Our only wish is, if possible, to elicit 
something from other parties who are cognizant of the affur to which we 
have alluded, and who, we doubt not, are in possession of facts which as 
yet we have but an imperfect knowledge of. 


To this extract we add the comments of two other papers ; the 
Guiana Chronicle, and the Trinidad Standard, 


With regard to slavery in the West Indies, the author of this artiole 
appears to allude, in the most studied and mysterious manner, to some: 
transaction which lies so near his footsteps as to induce bim to tread as 
cautiously as if be feared to raise the coiled snake, What oan this be! 
There is evidently more than meets the eye. Is there a subject in the 
British colonies occupying a decent position, who would afford foreign 
slave merchants facilities for carrying on the traffic in the flesb and blood 
of their fellow-creatures? Although we do remember, some time ago, to 
have heard of a vesse! with manacles on board lying in the harbour of 2 
British colony, it did not particularly arrest our attention at the time: 
maybe we considered the tale as fulse, and thought no more of it. ‘This article 
lias, however, recalled the matter to our memory, and we will not lose 
sight of it, but endeavour to follow the shadow to the grave where the 
dirt has been thrown over the corruption: if we fail the public shall hear 
nothing more of it; but, should we succeed, boldly will we stand forward, 
and, pointing to the avaricious wretch, exclaim —“ thuu art the man“ — 
(Vea Chronicle. 

The article in question evidently alludes to facts, or supposed facts 
which have occurred in British Guiana; but we trust that the editor Las 
been deceived. At all events, the matter must not be allowed to stand as 
it does; for, with all its uncertainty, the article referred to is poisonous 
enough to ruin the whole West Indies, should the facts not be inquired 
into, or the surmises be cleared up. No more morta) wound could be 
inflicted upon these colonies than to allow the article in queé6@r to circu- 
late without heed or comment, and we now demand in the name of this 
colony that the mystery be cleared up in one way orancther. We presume 
the matter must have come to the knowledge of Mr. Light, and we can 
scarcely doubt that his Excellency will endeavour to trace the facts to 
which the Berbice Guzvtte so pointedly, but mysteriously, refers. But, as 
the subject may have escaped his notice, or have been derided as referring 
to matters altogether visionary, we shall take the liberty of sending his 
Excellency our opinion of the matter.—-Trinidad Standard. 


— — ~ a e 


NARRATIVE OF MADISON JEFFSRSON, TWENTY-TWO 
YEARS A SLAVE IN NEW VIRGINIA, U.S. 


Tue subject of the following narrative, called at the office of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Societv on Tuesday, the Soth ult, and stated 
that he was an escaped slave from the United States, and had come over 
from Canada with a gentleman now residing at Petersfield, from whom he 
brought a reference, and by whom this statement has been subsequently 
confirmed. Ile gives the following touching account of his individual 
sufferings in slavery, as well as many collateral facts exhibiting the atro- 
cious charac*er of the system in general. 

Madison Jefferson was raised in New Virginia, on the Ohid, about 
seven miles from Parkersburgh, on the estate of a man named George 
Neale a planter, cultivating tobacco, Indian corn, and hemp, and possess- 
ing two other farms, on which there were nbout 250 slaves. He was one 
of sixteen children, twelve of whom are still in slavery, viz., nine sisters 
und three brothers, on? brother and two sisters having deceased some 
years. Tle account he gives of the death of his brother is simple and 
affecting. Ile was employed as a swine-herd, and one day during a 
heavy thunder storm, he took shelter uncer a tree, a branch of which, 
riven by the lightning, struck his head; from that day “ he took sick,“ 
but no one cared for his complaints, Driven forth daily to his appointed 
tasks at length he died —another victim offered up to the insatiable 
Moloch of avurice, whose blood crieth out even from tbe ground 
ngainst his oppressors. 

How pleasing in general are the remmistences of the days of our youth! 
Ifow wont are we who have been brought up under the kind and watchful 
eye oſ a parent, to exclaim, with reference to that sunny period,“ they were 
the hapjnest hours of my existence!" It is not so, however, with the little 
slave. iadison’s earliest recollections are embi'tered by thé harsls treatment 
he received from his mistress when a house-boy, in which occupation he 
continued from the time Le was four years old until about sixteen—at first, 
he was employed in taking care of the young children, of the women engaged 
in the field, cr otherwise; afterwards in cleaning shoes; knives, currving 
wood, and various housebold duties, The systematic discipline of the chil- 
dren is comme ced before they can walk: * they are whipped for crying,” 
says Madison, “ to make them subdue.” Ile has frequently been besten by 
his mistress because the shoes or knives were not cleaned to ber Satisfaction, 
been struck with the tongs and shovel, bad his hair pulled out by the roots, 
hig ears pincl:ed till they bled, and been made to sit iu a corner and to eat dry 
bread till almost choked, with various other petty tortures—amonpigst others 
he mentions that the children were sometimes vbliged to get a basin of 
water, and scrub each others faces with a corn cob (the cone of tho Indi 
corn after the grain has been removed, which is very rough), till they bled 
under the infliction, IIis mother, from Madison’s account, appears to have 
been a pious woman ; she attended a Baptist chapel whenever she could 
get permission, and taught her children to pray to Him who is a “ strength 
to the needy in his distress.” Several of the slaves on the estate were in 
the babit of attending places of worship, and were members of churches ; 
they had a place appropriated for tham belrind the door, not being allowed 
to sit with the whites. Dath Madison's master and his son were members of 
the Methodist church! Indeed, he adds, that“ all the Methodists, even the 
preachers, are slave-holders, and think no harm of it.” be 

When he was about sixteen yeurs of age, still being employed abone 
the house, he attempted to escape to Canada, and had travelled between 
three and four days, having reached Zaanesville in Ohio, when, arriving at a 
creek, be was unable to proceed; some „ coming down in a boat 
offered to convey him over, but, instead of doing so, they carried him to 
Parkersburgh, lodged him in gaol, and obtained u reward for his capture. 
On this occasion he received thirty-nine lusbes, and was put in chains for a 
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week, being employed in working in the garden ant chopping wood during 
the dav, and at night chained to ablock in n room bv himself. About 
this time. one of bis sisters was sold off to the south: manv tears were shed 
by the motber and by the whole family, but they were obliged to conceal 
their prief from their oppressors, who, to use Madison's own words, “it 
they caueht them crying, would tell them that they would gira them some- 
thing to cry for.” This fear of separation was constantly hanging over 
families, we have a dread constantly on our minds,” savs M. J., ‘ for we 
don’t know how long master may keep us, nor into whose hands we may 
fall.“ The dearest ties of kindred are totally disregarded. He has fre- 
aaa known men sold in one direction, and their wives in another; 

ir social affections and sympathies forming no part in the cold and mer- 
cenary calculations of the slave-helder; indeed, these separations, by n 
refinement of cruelty, are frequently made for punishment. 

About twelve months, he thinks, after this event, ha made a second 
attempt to escape, being encouraged to do this by the success which 
some slaves in a neighbouring estate bad met with in getting clear off. 
This time he had travelled four days, when he was re-captured ata town 
in Obio by a number of men in the street, who, suspecting him of being a 
slave, demanded his pass; not baving one, he was put in cao), and brought 
back to the estate by his master’s son. On his arrival there, the father 
told him that“ it was no use his running away, and that he would make 
the bloed run from his shoulders to his heels.“ He received fifty lashes, 
was chained and placed in the dark dungeon nightly for some time, being 
let out to work during the day. After this he was sent to the field. The 
hours of labour were from daylight till dark regularly, and, during busy 
times, they were frequently at work two hours before day. Sunday was 
are ccnsidered a day of rest, but they were frequently employed 

uring the whole of that day in binding wheat, taking up hemp, stemming 

obacco, &c. They breakfasted generally at nine o'clock, from balf an 
hour to an hour being allowed, accarding to the pressure of work—in 
ordinary times they had a dinner Lour and a meal in the evening, but 
when busy were only allowed two meals, getting an ear of corn or some- 
thing of that kind in the middle of the day, whilst pursuing their tasks. 
The provisions consisted of from two to three herrings, with corn bread and 
milk at times, and during the Jong summer days they would sometimes get 
about a quarter ofa pound of bacon—on the whole, the allowance was very 
scanty ; frequently, Madison savs, “ have [ cried for hunger after coming 
from work, and I bave seen my brothers and sisters erving round mother 
for food, and she having none to give them.“ Not daring to remonstrate 
against this cruel neglect, he has often been obliged, as opportunity offered, 
to pilfer to supply his cravings. In the field the slaves worked by tasks 
under the inspection of black drivers, who were obliged to exact them, 
under fear of punishment themselves by the white overseer. These tasks 
bore some proportion to the strength of the party who had to perform 
them, but the utmost amount of labour was extorted; he states that the 
strong men could generally perform their portion, but not so the weak 
men and women, in which case the drivers would whip them, “ just as 
they would a horse in a cart that flinched from his work,“ witha cow 
hide or a whip called a “silk cracker.” The drivers were allowed to 
inflict from twenty-five to thirty lashes on the clothes, but, when the Jatter 
complained to the overseer that they could not get any slave to do the 
required work, the latter would have him staked, viz., thrown down on 
his face with his arms and legs extended to stakes, and in that position he 
would receive a flogging on the bare back; he has known from 60 to 100 
lasbes given in the field in this way; or the culprit’s hands have been 
tied together with a rope, which was then thrown over the limb of a tree 
or over a beam, and he hus been pulled up till the toes only just reached 
the ground, the feet tied together, and a rail or fence thrust between the 
legs with a weight on it to keep the body at full stretch, and prevent the 
slightest shrinking of the flesh under the descending blows. Women are 
frequently staked in the field in the manner above described, or their hands 
and feet are held by four persons: be has seen pregnant women flogged in 
this manner, the earth being dug out to prevent their foreparts from receiv- 
ing injury. Indeed, the women are treated proporiionally to their strength 
with as much soverity as the men, and in many respects their sufferings are 
infinitely greater; on bis estate they would receive when punished in the 
barn, where the severer foggings were given, generally after working- 
hours, from fifty to sixty lashes, the men from one hundred and {fifty 
to two hundred. At Beaconove Saltwicks, where be was hired out 
for some time, a man received five bundred lashes, this was for striking his 
‘master, whom he fought till he was overpowered—the master and two sons 
punished this poor wretch successively with the cow hide, which is a strip 
of raw bide cut the whole length of the ox, and twisted while moist 
until it tapers to a point; when it has become dry and hard, it has some- 
what the appearance of a drayman’s whip, but the sharp edges projecting 
at every turn cut the flesh at every stroke; it is indeed a dreadful instru- 
ment of punishment. Another case of severe punishment occurred during 
the period of bis stay at this last named estate--a slave was caught in the 
act of running away, and on being brought back was whipped severely : 
he threatened to revenge himself by killing his master, and this having 
been told the latter, he bad bim seized whilst in the very act of lying in 
wait; he was again most severely whipped, and then chained in the coal 
bank to dig coal, being fed on a small allowance of bread and water; ina 
week afterwards he was found dead. Another method of punishment is 
called bucking :”° the hands are tied together and passed over the knees, 
and a stick is then passed between the arms and knees, and the poor victim 
is thus left helplessly to roll about while under the infliction of punisb- 
ment, On a neighbouring estate, belonging to a person named Lewis, he 
has seen a man staked with a cat tied on his back, which they whipped 
to make it bite and scratch the quivering flesh—and sometimes the cat is 
drawn from the shoulder to the hips. Surely an ingenuity more than 
human is exhibited here; well may it be said, that, “if the influence of 
alavery on the minds of the slaves is brutulising, on the minds of the master 
it is infernalising.” 

Slavery, as has been before remarked, falls with a peculiar severity on 
the women. He has known women who were enceinte, employed in plan- 
tation labour till within a few hours of their delivery; and in some cases 
the chiklren have been actually brought forth in the field. Placed too 
within the grasp of their brutal masters, neither the innocence of youth 
nor the virtue of womanhood is respected. Madison confirms this by 


* Thie practice obtains also in Brazil. 
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details which will haruly bear laying before the public. Marriage never 
takes place among the slaves—on bis estate there was nct one married 
couple-~but the connections that were formed were generally faithfully 
adhered to, except that (as has been before said) they were liable to be 
Lroken in upon by the unbridled liceutiousness of the masters, overseers, 
&e.; the preot of which is offered in the fect, that a very censiderable por- 
tion of the slaves are of the mixed race—the offspring of this illicit inter- 
course being treated in all respects as the pure blicks. Women who 
refuse to submit themselves to the brutal desires of their owners, are 
repeatedly whipt to subdue their virtuous repugnance, and in most 
instances this bellish practice is but too successtul—when it fails, the 


women are frequently sold off to the south. Madison’s young master, 


albeit a member of the Methodist church, punished a young woman on the 
estate repeatedly on this account, and at length accomplished his purpose, 
while she was in a state of insensibility from tbe effects of a felon blow 
inflicted by this monster. l 

It wil) readily be supposed that, under the infliction of these varied 
tortures, insurrections sometimes take place, though they are less frequent 
thau might at first be expected ; for the slaves, being unarmed and greatly 
dispirited by the treatment they receive, and having no opportunity of 
organising any combined effort, are invariably overpowered. Madison 
relates a rising which took place ac some distance from them, in Lowdon 
Ccunty. O. Virginia. Tue mother of six adult sons was about to be flogged ; 
they with filial feelings resisted this outrage, aud were joined by the whole 
body of the slaves, who, however, were overpowered without bloodshed, 
which does sot indeed appear to have been their object. The six sons 
were sold off to the south, one of whom, on being told to accompany the 
soul-driver,® took an axe and cut off bis right band. 

About three vears elapsed before the subject of our narrative again 
attempted his escape, and be had now learnt u little more of the direc- 
tion he was to take; he knew the pole-star well, by keeping which 
straight before him, be was assured that he wouldat length reach the British. 
territory. Ile also was instructed to examine the trees, on tl:e north or 
weather beaten side of which no moss would be found growing, and by 
attending to this mark, even when the heavens were overcast with 
clouds, and his bright cynosure was bid from view, he could still advance 
towards the land of liberty and hope. 

He reached Cleveland, Ohio, when he was betrayed by a mulatto man 
and woman. lodged in the gaol, and carried back by his young muster to 
the scene of his stripes and toil. On arriving with him at the estate, this 
latter told him that“ he might start again as soon as liked, for he 
would follow him into hell itself, and bring him back.“ This young 
man had obtained the honourable -epithet of the “ Nigger-hunter, 
from bis success in tracking the poor runaways, and was often requested 
to undertake the re-capture by neighbouring planters, for which purpose 
he frequently employed blood-hounds. It may be supposed that Aladison’s 
punishment om this occasion was a severe one, be received one bundred and 
fifty lashes with the cow-hide, and had brine poured upon his back, which 
was in a very lacernted state; in relating this part of his narrative, be made 
a touching allusion to the kind oflices of an affectionate sister, in minister- 
ing to his sutierings. After this infliction, he was placed in the dark dun- 
geon for two days, and then made to walk up and down before the house 
in chains, with a bel! upon his head, which is fixed in the following 
manner :—a band of iron goes round the waist with upricht bands con- 
necting it with the collar, from whence two other upright preces terminate 
in a cross bar, to the centre of whicb, beyond the reach of the wearer, a 
bell is suspended; this degrading instrument be wore for several days, and 
was then sent to the field, being locked up and chained nightly for five or, 
six months. by which time he was supposed to be cured of running away, 
and had promised on bis knees not to repeat the attempt. The love of 
liberty, however, was not to be subdued by all the harsh treatment he had 
received; not above twelve months had elapsed from the termination of 
his punishment, before he once more set out. On a Sunday night, 
with nothing but the piece of bread which was supplied him for his 
supper, he took a last look at the scene of all his sufferings, and, praying 
to God for help, he walked on at a brisk rate till the dawn of the moru- 
ing warned him to seek tha friendly cover of the woods, In this way 
he travelled between a fortnight and three weeks—bungry and thirsty, 
he wos at times realy to fuint—he journeyed in fear and trembling, the 
sound of a “cracking stick“ (to use bis own expression) “making him 
afraid; he was frequently two and even three days without food, not 
daring to approach any but the meanest houses, when, with a bridle on his 
shoulder, which he brought from the estate, he would inquire “ if they had 
seen a horse go that way?” and then beg a morsel of bread and a cup of 
water. which was rarely refused. * Hope,” thus from time to ume 
strengthened, “sustained the head of perseverance till success, erowned it.” 
After travelling between a fortnight and three weeks, he began to fall in 
with abolitionists and Quakers, and now bis way by their help end direc- 
tions was made more easy. A kind friend on one occasion wrote the 
direction of tho road in large roman characters on a piece of paper, tellin 
him when he came to a finger post, to see if the writing on it correspond 
therewith, and if so, to follow that route. In five weeks from leaving the 
estate he reached the boundary, and, not being able to cross, he lay con- 
cealed in the woods for two days, when by the kindness of Providence, 
he met a gentleman who, without asking many questions, suspecting 
probably how the cuse stood, offered to pay his fare, and took bim to the 
ferry boat. The ferryman began closely to interrogate him as to bis busi- 
ness, &c,, but was silenced by Madison's benefactor remarking tbat, as 
long as the fare was paid, he had no right to ask any questions. Ina few 
minutes the toilsome pilgrimage of the subject of our narrative was bappily 
consummated, and he stood erect—a freeman upon bis broken fetters! 
Not long after this joyful event, being in the employ of a Canadian far- 
mer, be met this ferryman, who charged bim with being a runaway slave, 
to which the latter boldly but imprudently replied—“ It is true, but | am 
now a freeman, and you cannot touch me.” The otber surlily rejoined 
with an oath—" If 1 had known it, I would not have brought you over; 
but we may get you across the lines yet, as many of you bave been before.” 
Madison thinks tbat this man gave information of bis being there. An 
advertisement offering 1500 dollars reward had preceded him to Buffalo 


* The soul-driver is the name given by the negros to the inter-state 


slave-trader, and is most expressive of his revolting and de-humanising 
occupation. 
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and many, instigated by the sordid love of gain, would bave gladly secured 
bim, but he was, mercifully delivered out of their hands. 

For two years he was employed by different farmers, from whom be 
brings testimonials of good conduct; and during this period, by the kind- 
ness of a little English boy pf twelve years of aye, who used to sit up 
teaching him after work-hours till twelve and one o'clock, and by attending 
an evening school, ho learnt to read tolerably well in the New Testa- 
ment; and he appears most desirous of improving himself in every 
way. For a long time after arriving in Canada, he used frequently 
to dream that he was again in the hands of bis master; on awaking in 
sudden alarm, he bas found his pillow wet with tears from the anguish of 
his mind, and, when returning consciousness convinced him of his safety, 
his mind would be filled with thankfulness and praise to his great Deli- 
verer—' | don't know what to do, I feel so thankful,” is his own simple but 
expressive language. It is most interesting to hear him speak of these 
ſeelings, as well as of the deep and painful anxiety with which he contem- 
plates the sad condition of his mother and family, who still “ sigh by 
reason of the bondage,” and whose sufferings will probably be aggravated 
in revenge for his escape. 

The fear of being kidnapped and carried back into slavery, as many of 
the refugees have been by a set cf degraded outcasts who prowl about for 
that purpose, induced bim at length to come to England with the gentle- 
man already alluded to, who treated him with great kindness, and from 
whom he has excellent testimonials. 

He is evidently a young man of considerable intelligence, and ten 
minutes conversation with him would convince every unprejudiced per- 
son of the fulsehood of the aspersions thrown upon the African 
character for intelligence, asif in justification of tbe foul wrongs that have 
been heaped upon them. ‘There is a tone, too, about him of simple un- 
affected piety. ‘' I always thought,” he said, “ that we slaves should pa 
more regard to religion than any, because we were bad off in this world, 
and therefore ought to take care of the world to come.” While speaking 
of some of the ill-treatment which he had received from bis master, he 
was reminded that it wus bis duty to forgive him. “1 do,” be replied, 
“ else how could I hoje to be forgiven,” and added, I would be glad to 
see him here; and I would work for him for wages, as well as for any body 
else.“ What a paradise would this world be, if all its inhabitants pos- 
sessed the spirit of this poor negro! 


R. J. R. 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION WICKEDNESS AGAIN. 


Tur latest derelopment of the American colonization spirit is also the 
most perfect. It appears from the Muryland Colonization Journal, edited 
by James Ilall, general agent of the state society, that the resolution to 
which we adverted some months since—a resolution intended to give all 
pople of colour“ notice to quit, has produced the irritation requisite for 
giving a pretext to republican tyrants to resort to forcible expulsion. The 
following is an extract :— | 

“ We publish to-diy on account taken from the Cincinnati papers of the 
recent riot there, in which the whites and the coloured people were the 
antagonists. We do this in kindness, and because we think it criminal to 
conceal those facts which, as they occur, go to prove the vanity and utter 
futility of the hope that the white and coloured people of the United States 
can live together in peace and comfort under existing circumstances. Most 
0 do we deplore the occurrences in Cincinnati. They are disgraceful 
to that city. They are a stigma upon our free institutions. Most will- 
ingly would we have closed cur eyes to them, or drawn a veil over them 
that would have concealed them for ever. Hut, unjustifiable and dis- 
graceful as they were, they were warnings too solemn to be disregarded. 
The outrage was the result of a feeling which exists, to control which the 
law was in this instance powerless, and which, though producing acts of 
violence and oppression, is nevertheless an agent whose presence must be 
recognized and considered in looking upon the situation of the country, 
and the two classes of population by which it is occupied. We have seen 
how the third resolu:ion of the June convention has been abused by the 
abotitionists. And for what? For saying to the free peuple of colour, That, 
in the opinion of this convention, the day must arrive, when circumstances 
that cannot then be controlled, and which are now maturing, will de- 
prive them of the freedom of choice, and leave them no alternative but 
removal.’ And did not the convention, in the warning which they then 
gave, spenk the words of the purest prophecy, as illustrated by the events 
in Cincinnati? And did they not do their duty in speaking them! . 

“We know that our paper finds its way into the hands of the free people 
of colour, and we therefore, in the most emphatic manner, urge upon them 
to take the warning of the third resolution to beart—to watch events 
as they occur so as to teat its truth, and to act accordingly. If they do 
30, they will become as well assured as we are that this country is but the 
temporary home of their race.“ 

It seems thet the truly christian advice of the Maryland Journal, aided 
hy more violent means, is telling upon tbe minds of the coloured 
people of Cincinnati: for the New York Sun, a daily paper widely circulated 
and much patronized in the United States, places before its readers the 
following gratifying information :— 

A Goon Resutt.—It is stated in the Cincinnati Garette, that, in con- 
se.juence of the recent terrible riots in that city, 8 number of the oldest and 
most respectable of the coloured people —those who bave property and are 
of good and peaceable habits—nre makiug arrangements to dispose of their 
effects. and remove to Liberia. ‘that is the best thing they can do. We 
_ have long heen satisGed that the free blacks should seek a residence in 
Africa. That is misdirected philanthropy which would induce their stay in 
this coun'ry.” 

The policy of goading people into insubordination, and then shipping them 
of to distant settlements, is a very common trick of tyranny. Nothing like 
smoking the hive to get rid of the bees, especially if we do so under the 

retcnce that they will enjoy themselves much more in some other locality. 

his is the height of benevolence—to make people very miserable in order 
that they may consent to be made more happy. In America this species 
of toving-kindness displays itself in savage resolutions, meant to prick on 
free people of colour to riot, and theo in newspaper articles founded upon 
the events which follow, urging the impossiblity of an amalgamation of the 
two classes.—Non-conformist. 
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WEST INDIES, 


British EMIGRANTS IN JaMaica.—A correspondent of the Baptist 
Herald thus writes: —On Tuesday no less than twenty-four poor emi- 
grants came to Kingston from Hermitage Estate, St. Georges, the property 
of Dr. Spalding. I bey were in the most wretched state of destitution, 
almost all barefoot, and without a farthing to obtain food. The sitting 
magisirates kindly gave them an order on the city funds for £12., to 
support themselves until the magistrates bad inquired into their case, such 
examination having been ordered by his honour the . eneral. 
This order however was refused payment by the treasurer, and the poor 
wretches would have been without food, had not Daniel Hart, Esq., with 
bis wonted humanity and kindness, offered to cash the order. The tale of 
their sufferings is heart-reading, they appear to have been nearly starved, 
and the poor womau bad lost her toe from the chigres which infested the 
coffee-house in which they had been obliged to dwell, not having cottages 
to live iu. Their object is to obtain a cancelling of their indentures. 


THE STATE OF CRIME in this island may be judged of by the 

table printed below. The population of the parish of St. Elizabeth 

exceeds 20,000. 

Convictions at the courts of quarter sessions for the parish of St. Eliza 
beth, from the ist of September, 1838, to the same date in 1859, 
1810, 1841, respectively :— ` i 


l 
Orrences COMMITTED. 1838-39 | 1839—40 | 1840-41 


r 


— —-— ——— 
Laren 16 19 22 
555 a ... None none 1 
Obtainin s under 

false 1 N none none meas 
Assaults with intent ..... none none none 

Ditto aggravated.......... none 1 none 

, Ditto on magistrates ......| none none nor e 

| Ditto ommon :. mene 8 6 6 

| Ditto and riot ..... e none | none none 

| Contempt of magistrate. ean } . none none 
Escape from prison... .... none | none 4 
| 
Total in each year ........ | 25 28 33 


Domintca.—EscaPe oF SLAVES FRoM MaRTIxiQue.—Eleven men 
arrived here on Tuesday morning last from Martinique, in an open canoe, 
This will be another accession to the number delivered from the voke of 
our man- ensla ring neighbours. May all similar attempts on the part of the 
enslaved population of that island be successful, until the glorious sun of 
unconditional freedom to the sons and daughters of Africa, there held in 
bondage, shall have arisen, and burst forth with bright effulgence upon 
their now morally polluted land !— Dominican, October 6. 

SIXTEEN MORE FUGITIVE SLAVES from Martinique have arrived 
in Dominica ; being the second batch in one week, and the two amounting 
to twenty-seven.— Dominican i 

Axtigua:—Tae Vacrant Law. In the house of assembly on 
the 7th ultimo, Dr. Ferguson made the following exposé of the working 
of the Vagrant Law :— . 

et bad frequently struck bim, that many persons are sent to the House 
of Correction improperly, and without deserving such punishment—he 
alluded to those who are labouring under severe sickness, and incapacitated by 


‘the bad state of their health from work—these individuals are taken up as 


vagrants, sent to the House of Correction, where in a short time after 

they die. He did not think that any blame can be attached to the magis- 

trates ; they are compelled by the law, as it now exists, to commit ull auch 

as are proved vagrants (that is, all those without the visible means of sup- 

port), and it is out of their power to set aside the law in such cases; the 

aw ought therefore to be amended, and these improprieties regulated. He 

was led to make these observations from a circumstance of very recent 

occurrence—a poor woman without means, emaciated by disease, and so 

broken in constitution as to be prevented from working, was taken up at 
Englisb Harbour, and, under the Vagrant Act, sent to the House of 
Correction, where she died soon after; he bad been at sume pains and 

trouble to procure all possible information respecting this case; and he 

luid before the house a copy of a note from the superintendent of police, 

which had been the result of a communication on the subject. ly thia 

note it appears, thut the poor woman was entirely unable to work, she was 

almost in u state of starvation, snd her only subsistence arose cut of the 

charity of some few individuals. Jn such circumstances, and so situated, 

she fell under the restrictions of the Vagrant Act, and the justices before 

whom she was brought were compelled to commit her (in spite of her 

disease) to the House of Correction: thus Ler only erime was sickness; 

nevertheless her punishment was similar to that of a confirmed vagrant. 

The law ought to be amended—bed such an occurrence taken place in 

town, he is assured that a proper place and suitable accommodation, 

would have been procured for the poor creature by the excellent rector 

(whose indefatigable zeal deserves admiration) ; but is it in town only thut 

help can be had? Are there not authorities in the other perishes placed 

there to afford assistance? Again, when the woman was sent to the House 

of Correction, the medical practitioner there ought at once to have seen 

the impropriety of admitting an individual in her situation: and yet the 

magistrates are blameless: but, nevertheless, the laws should be so framed 

as to remove the shadow of blame or responsibility from their shoulders.” . 
In order that accurate information should be procured, he would therefore 

move that his Excellency the Lieutenant- Governor be requested to order, for. 

their inspection, the warrant of commitment, under which the woman was 
committed, together with the copies of the evidence on the case, and che 
result of the inquestorial examination of her body.“ 

Tarnipap.—The plan of discontinuing allowances has now. ex- 
tended to every district in the coloay in whicb shops for supplying the. 
labourers have been opened. The want of the latter in one or two meighr 
bourhoods has, however, compelled the planters to continue the old system 
for the moment. A good moral effect bas already been prodaced, among 
the labourers by the change, in their care and preparation for each enseing 
week. On some estates the labourers have tbe option of continuing or 
not upon the old system, and pert of them only bave chosen the money- 
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wages without allowances ; but in all these cases the number of the latter 
have increased daily. At a meeting of the Agricuiturai and Immigration 
Society, held on the second Monday in September, the following regolution 
was passed— That this Sociéty views with entire approbation the general 
adoption of the principle of paying for all descriptions of agricultural 
labour exclusively in money ; and they are of opinion that it is hkewise 
desirable to introduce: as early as possible, the custom of renting at a fair 
and reasonable monthly charge, and recommend the measure to favourable 
consideration and adoption by the owners, lessees, and managers of planta- 
tions in this colony. — Trinidad Standard. , 

British GuiaNa—VALvE or THE Imsrcrants.—The Guiana 
Reformer says, that, from the immigrants into that colony there has been 
«© reaped not the slightest public benefit, but, on the contrary, much dis- 
ease, misery, aud oppression,” and that, “ out of 1352 immigrants (arrived 
in one month), 819 are useless Madeira immigrants, and 242 island wan- 
derers“ It adds, “truth compels us to confess, that, excepting 
the few from Sierra Leone and Lrazil, the rest of the immigrants 
are not agricultural Jabourers; or will not, at all events remain any 
length of time at agricultural labour: but, after amassing a few dollars, 
devote their attention exclusively to peddling to the manifest injury of 
the poorer classes of our native creoles. In attestation of this fact, the 
mercantile advertisements in the newspapers omit not to call the altention 
of these pedlars to articles suitable to the wandering profession of petty 
bucksters. 


— —— ee eee 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
“ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth from the ground.” 
Attend, ye planters in the southern states of the American Union! Out 
of your own mouths ve shall have your condemnation, By your own 
confession you stand convicted of that which has the “ primal, eldest curse 
upon it—a brother's murder!“ The proof is that which you dare not con- 


travene. 

By the official report, just published by the American government, of 
the census of the people of the United States of America for the year 
1840, it appears that of the free persons, white and coloured, one in 
thirteen attains the age of fifty-five years and upwards, whereas not one 
in twenty-four of the slave population attains that age ; clearly showing 
that, in a country of which the climate is more favourable to the black 
than to the white man, slavery cuts off prematurely one-half of those who 
would, according to the course of nature, reach anything approaching toa 
lengthened period in human lite. Go to the graves of thy victims, thou 
Lynch Law, thou Bowie Koife-man! 110U AmBRIcAN Poanren! and ther 
meditate on the blessings of American Liberty.—Srantacus. 

“Tae ROBBERY oF THE WICKED SHALL DESTROY TheM.”—[ From 
a pamphlet entitled Slavery of the United States to sinful and foolish customs 
By Charles Simmons. ]— There are at least 2,488,000 slaves in the United 
States, balf of whom I will suppose to be saleable as labourers, and would 
cost purchasers upon an average 600 dollars each. If the whole are worth 
300 dollars each (the usual estimate), leaving out balt will bring the 
others to 600 dollars each. In sume employments slaves are said to be 
so driven as to be “ used up” in six or seven years. But I will suppose 
their working age averages twenty years. In the purchase of 6,00 annual 
recruits to keep the number tbe same, is theretore expended 37,320,000 
dollars. I will suppose there is au average of one overseer to sixty slaves, 
making the number of 41,166 overseers, for 2,488,000 slaves, If the 
salary and buard of these should average no more than 400 dollars n year, 
it would cest 16,086,000 dollars. The cost of the under drivers will 
offset against the cost of overseeing free labourers. I will suppose the 
other expenses of slave watching, catching, und bolding the loss on run- 
aways, on those who die by violence, and for recruiting and sustaining the 
paraphernalia of slavery, not included in tbe above estimate, to be equal to 
the expense for overseeing— 1,586, 100 dollars. 

If no more than one in ten of the 1,244,000 slaves who sre supposed to 
be “merchantable” should be crushed annually under the horrid system, 
and be cut off from no more tban ten years upon an average, and if we 
suppose this time to be worth no more than 20 Cents each working day, or 
78 dollars a year, it amounts fo a pecuniary Joss of over 97,000,000 dol- 
lars annually, But it is quite possible that this estimate of one in ten is 
too low by half; for we can scarcely conceive any thing more crushing to 
both body and mind than slavery, wiih its shocking cruelties. 

62,200 recruits at 600 dollars each, . e e « 37,320,000 dollars 

41,100 overseers, cost 400 dollars each. . . 10,80, 00 ,, 

By 124,100 premature deaths e e e 6 + 97,032,000 5 

Other expenses 16,586,400 5„ 

107,523,800 dollars 

Massachusetts bas 300, 000,00 dollars in taxable estate, which I will 
multiply by 21, and suppose the product (six thousand and three hundred 
million dollars) to be equal to the taxable capital of the United States. If 
we suppose that four thousand million of tbis is real estate, and that only 
one-third of this is under the curse of slavery, we huve 1,333,333,333 
dollars of real estate, either owned by slave-holders or intimately con- 
nected with slavery. If emancipation should take place on right principles, 
there can be no reason to doubt that there would be a great rise on this 
real estate. If it should rise on an average only 15 per cent., we bave the 

ain of about 200,000,000 dollars. According to these estimates, we 
have the annual loss of over 167,524,800 dollars by slavery, and might 

ain 200,000, O00 more in the rise of real estate. If this 200,000,000 dol- 
hes should be awarded the slaves towards compensation, it would be over 
80 dollars each for man, Woman, and child. 

The impoverishing, evil tendency and effects of slavery are to be seen 
in the wide-spread bankruptcy, the diminished value of estates, the worn 
dort plantations, the prostration of the currencies, the miserable state of 

zr, ond other evils which are now severely experienced in slave 
Atates.éad others, according to the nature and extent ot their governmental 
eni porsuiercial connexions with them. It is said the slave states of this 
naion ase now indebted to the people of the state of New York alone 
gboat 100, 000, 000 dollars—a large majority of which will probably remain 
€ rever unpaid. Verily, the robbery of the wicked shall destroy them. 

GRUELTY oF AMERICAN SLAVERW.— The following is from the 
New Orleans Bee, of October 7th, 1841. 

Crael treatment of an infant slure—Josephine Bonne, f. w. e., was 
brought yesterday before Recorder Bertus, charged with having cruelly 
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treated her slave, Mary. His honour went into a minute investigation of 
the circumstances attending this complaint, and, assisted by Dr. Valetti, 
made a personal examination of the child. Her body was most shamefully 
abused, being covered with severe stripes and boils of clotted blood from 
head to foot, evidently showing a most outrageous mal-treatment on the 
part of her mistress. Ihe case being thus clearly proved, bis honour 
remanded the prisoner for trial before the criminal court, and fixed the 
amount of bail at 500 dollars. 

[win she be punished? We doubt it, when we see in the respectable 
papers of New Orleans, such advertisements as the following: — 

From the New Orleans Picayune, September 50. 
FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 
Ran away from the subscriber, on Thursday last, the 11th inst., the 


coloured boy, George, aged about 26 years; had on when he left a pair of 


blue cottonade pantaloons, and white shirt; very dark complexion, a yoke 
round his neck, with no horns, and a scar on his forehead. Any person that 
will lodge him in any of the city gaols, or deliver him at my residence nt 
the corner of Prytanea and Ur mia-streets, will receive the above reward. 
Captains of vessels and steam-boats are cautioned against harbouring the 
said slave, under the severest penalty of the law. 
Biaipce PutlLirs, corner of Prytanea and Urania-streets. 
From the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, September 30. 

TEN DOLLARS REWARD. 

Ran away from the subscribers, on the 15th of last month, the negro 
man, Charles, about 45 years of age, five feet six inches high; red com- 
plexion, has bad the upper lid of his right eye torn, and a sear on his fore- 
hend; speaks English only, and stutters when spoken to; had on when be 
left an iron collar, the prongs of which he broke off before absconding. The 
above reward will be paid for the arrest of said slave. 

W. E. and R. Meneny, 132, Old Raisin. 
From the New Orleans Bee, October 5. 

Ran away from the residence of Messrs. F. uncom and Co., tlie negro, 
Francois, aged from 25 to 30 years, about five feet one inch in height: 
the upper front teeth are missing ; he had chains on both of his legs; dressed 


with a kind of blouse made of sack-cloth. A proportionate reward will be 


siven to whoever will bring him back to the bakery, No. 74, Bourbon- 
gtreet. 


INDIA .—SA LE or FEMALE CHILDREN ron Prostitution.—( From 
the Calcutta Courier.)—We have more than once adverted to a custom 
indulged in to an extent but little imagined in this city, at which humanity 
shudders. ‘Ihe custom to which we refer is tbe sale of female children 
for the vilest purposes. This practice is, we learn, not a whit abated; 
nay, we fear, on the contrary, that it is rutber on the increase. It is a well 
known fact, that female children are disposed of for pecuniary considera- 
tions to the procuress of the public stews of Calcutta ; and that these poor 
wretches, after having served the purposes of their depraved purchasers, 
are cast helpless and discarded to seek, either a mere existence or a pre- 
mature grave, in the lowest haunts of vice. Nor, from what has recent! 
come to our notice, is this Po wholly confined to strictly native chil. 
dren ; but even some who have a still stronger claim on our sympathy havo 
been and are made the subjects of shameful barter in this city. Christian 
youth have been so disposed of. 

A Seconp AuisraD.— Captain J. R. Crosbie, brig Elizabeth 
Woed, from Nassau, New Providence, sailed 26th November, reports that 
the brig Creole, of Richmond, Virginia, bound to New Orleans, arrived at 
Nassau on the 9th November, with about 150 negro slaves on board, in a 
mutinous state. They had taken possession of the vessel, aad demanded 
that they should be landed at a British colony, having wounded and dis- 
abled the captain (Orkin) and mate of the Creole, and abused and disabled 
several of the crew. They murdered a Mr. Howell, part owner of the 
slaves, who was a passenger on board, by severing his bend from his body, 
und afterwards throwing his remains overboard. ‘hey compelled a ship- 
master who was on board as passenger, to steer the brig to Nassau, where 
he made the above report. Several of the ringleaders were put in prison, 
and the rest suffered to go at liberty. It was reported that the American 
consul protested against tbeir being allowed to land, but without effect. 
The Creole had sailed agaia for New Orleans, in charge of the mate.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

SLAVE-TRADE.—It is stated in the Constitutionnel, that a firman 
has been obtained from the Sultan by the British ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, forbidding the exportation of slaves from Tripoli to the Levant, 

ARABIAN SLAVE-TRADE.—The Bombay Times has received intel- 
ligence, thut 3000 African slaves bad been lately imported into Arabia 
from Zanzibar, and that GOO Abyssinian christian slaves bad also been 
brouglit to the slave-murket. : 


Escape or Frexcu Staves.—A correspondent of the Antigua 
Herald states that, French slaves from Guadeloupe are arriving almost 
every day in open boats :” and that “the some thing happens with the 
slaves from the Danish islands, and St. Bartholomew,” a Swedish island. 
He adds that a French schooner of war bad arrived, the officer of which 
had instituted proceedings in the tribuoal of police, to effect the reduction 
to slavery of one of these new freemen. The decision had not transpired. 


A CONVENTION FOR THE Tora SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE- 
Trave has been agreed upon by Captain Tucker, of ber Majesty 8 ship 
Iris, and king Pepple and thé chiefs of the Bonny dominions. The terms. 
are that Great Britain shal! pay to king Pepple 10,000 dollars per annum 
for five years; that a certificate from the merchants frequenting the Bonny, 
to the fact of non-slave-trading, shall be furnished „ that in 
default the slave-trade shall be put down by force; that king Pep le shall 
issue a probibiting proclamation ; and that, if Great Britain should carry 
on slave-trade again, king Pepple and his chiefs may do the same. 


Very Unxixp !—The 131 emigrants from Sierra Leone for J8- 
maica, who put into Bridgetown, Barbudos, in the leaky brig Gipsey, will 
not go on to Jamaica, having been persuaded by some sharp practitioners 
to prefer Demerara, 
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OUR PROCEEDINGS AND PROSPECTS. 


Tax commencement of another year (and, with it, of another 
volume of this journal) affords us a suitable opportunity of re- 
viewing the course of anti-slavery exertion, and of exhibiting in 
a few words, both an epitome of what has been done, and an 
indication of the progress which has been made. We are the 
rather induced to do this, because it is desirable that our friends 
should know how far the organization and machinery which they 
are called upon, at some cost to sustain, are worthy of their support, 
and conducive to their end. 

We proceed, then, to notice the principal matters to which 
the efforts of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee 
have been directed during the past year. And first, of those which 
relate more directly to Great Britain. 

At the commencement of the year, the attention of the Com- 
mittee had been already fixed on those mining associations in 
Cuba and Brazil (consisting almost exclusively of a British pro- 
prietary ) which hold extensive property in slaves. Much consi- 

eration was given to the question whether, under the consolidated 
slave-trade act of 1824, the parue thus implicated in illegal tran- 
sactions conid be successfully prosecuted ; but it was ultimately 
deemed more advisable to draw the attention of the imperial legis- 
lature to the subject. Lord Brougham, accordingly, at the request 
of the Committee, brought the subject forward in the upper house 
on the 5th of October, in a speech of great clearness and power, 
setting forth his decided opinion of the ill ity of the transac- 
tiong in question. The speech of the noble and learned lord is 
known to have produces a powerful impression, not only on the 
house generally, but on several of her majesty’s ministers in par- 
ticular; and, although the government have as yet e reed ic 
opinion on the subject, there is reason to believe that, if the pre- 
sent law shall be found inadequate to prevent the purchase and 
e slaves by British subjects, an extension of it may be 
obtained. 
As closely connected with this topic, 
that, in the course of the past year, the Committee have taken an 
important and influential step in relation to the numerous other 
ways in whieh British subjects and British capital are, more or 
less directly, engaged in the slave-trade. Evidence of this fact 
having largely accumulated on them, on the 20th September, they 
presented a petition to both houses of parliament, containing alle- 
gations whichwere admitted on all hands to be of the gravest nature 
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we may next mention 
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and to deserve, if indeed they could be substantiated, the parlia- 
mentary inquiry which the petitioners prayed for. The Committee 
have only to wish—and they will persevere in entreating—that 
they may be taken at their word. 

Much of the attention of the Committce has been directed 
during the past year to the condition of British India, and the 
extensive prevalence of slavery there. In order to ascertain the 
truth on a matter so tenaciously disputed, and to diffuse authentic 
information on a matter so little understood, a pamphlet,* was 
prepared under their direction, from a full investigation of the 
parliamentary papers ; and they are happy to know that the wide 
circulation of this well-digested tract, has gone far towards pre- 
paring the public for practical and decisive exertion. In the 
course of the year they presented on this subject likewise a petition 
to both houses of parliament, and they concerted measures with 
their friend and fellow-worker, Dr. Lushington, for the introduc- 
tion by him of a legislative measure. Disappointed in this eign 
however, by the tardy production of necessary papers, and the 
abrupt dissolution of parliament, they have been doing every 
thing, as they hope, to prepare for an effective movement in the 
ensuing session, The Committee have, by deputation, pressed 
the subject on the attention of both the premier and the present 
governor-general of India. In this connexion it may be stated 
also, that the continuance of slavery in Ceylon, Malacca, Penang, 
and Wellesley, dependencies of the British crown in the east, was 
brought by the Committee, both by memorial and by deputation, 
under the notice of Lord John Russell and Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 
during the existence of the late administration, with much proba- 


7| bility of a beneficial result. 


In the West Indies, while the Committee have had to rejoice 


8| over the immense and continually multiplying benefits of freedom 


to the emancipated classes, and the unequivocal evidence that the 
agricultural propon y of these colonies, by whatever other 
causes it may have been temporarily affected, has not been injured 
by the measure of emancipation, they have also found work to 
do. The course pursued by the legislative bodies in the British 
West Indies has been anything but satisfactory.. Attention has 
been perpetually 70 8 to the ial and oppressive character 
of the enactments adopted; and the recent legislation in the island 
of Jamaica, in particular, has been so extremely faulty, that the 
Committee have directed a special memorial upon it to be pre- 
pared, which is now in readiness to be sabusitied (3 Lord Stanley. 

More particularly, however, has the watchfulness of the Com- 
mittee been exercised by the restless and reckless eagerness with 
which the West Indians have been pushing their schemes of 
immigration. They took an active part in endeavours to warn 
their fellow-countrymen against the delusive representations by 
which too many, after all, were reduced to misery and death in 
Jamaica; and they have some satisfaction in knowing that the 
emigration of Euro to the West Indies is now condemned, 
even by those who have most zealously promoted it. They have 
watched with much anxiety the progress of the experiment which 
has been commenced within the pust year, of encouraging the 
emigration of Africans from Sierra Leone to the West Indies, 
and they presented to Lord John Russell, then colonial minister, 
a memorial on the abuses to which it is liable. Their eye is also 
steadily fixed on the project, which is pursued with unwearying 
assiduity, of establishing a system of emigration to the same 
gues from the coast of Africa generally—a measure whic 

AA called emigration, they cannot 
with the slave-trade. 

In turning to foreign countries, the Committee first advert to 
the United States, in which, without an agency of theirs (for 
the visit of Mr. Sturge, which, it is gratifying to say, was an 
eminently successful one, was private, and not o , but 
with their hearty good wishes, they are happy to know that the 
cause of abolition is making rapid progress, The only matter in 
which they have found opportunity to adopt any proceedings 
connecting them with the republic relates to the Mchdlans cap- 
tured in the Amistad, whose return to their native land they have 
had the pleasure of F by communications wich her 
Majesty's secretary for foreign affairs. The Committee are bound 
pon y to acknowledge the handsome manner in which Lord 

berdeen has received and acted on their communications. 

Next to the United States, the eyes of the Committee rest 
anxiously on France. They have in various ways rendered what 
encouragement they might to their estimable fellow-labourers in 
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that kingdom ; and, although the progress of the question there 
may he momentarily obstructed, it is satisfactory to be assured 
that, by circumstances which cannot be controlled, the measure 
of emancipation must press itself irresistibly forward. 

In Holland the Committee have continued to sow their seed, 
and they are checred with the prospect of a speedy harvest. 
During a recent journey undertaken in that country by Messrs, 
Alexander and Scohle, public opinion on the general question of 
immediate and unconditional emancipation was found to have 
made very satisfactory progress; and there is no reason to think 
that the more difficult points involved in the choice of a prac- 
tical measure will not shortly be overcome, 

At the commencement of the ycar Messrs. Alexander and Wiffen 
were in Spain, for the awakening of anti-slavery sentiment in that 
ancient monarchy. ‘The immediate and subsequent effects of their 
journey are of considerable promise, and highly adapted to com- 
bine with the proceedings of the British government, which 
has demanded the release of all slaves introduced into the 
Spanish colonies in violation of the treaty of 1817. It may be 
expected that the abolition of slavery will be introduced into the 
Cortes by an influential member of that body. To this it is gra- 
tifying to add, that the sensation which has bcen produced in 
Spain has extended itself to Cuba, where movements of the highest 
importance have 1 To save slavery, a strong demon- 
stration has been made in that island in favour of the actual sup- 
pression of the slave-trade ; and an impression exists that slavery 
itself cannot long be preserved. One of our French opponents 
has epigrammatically, but justly said, that . Cuba is not an 
island, but a system ;” and movements there cannot but exert an 
extensive influence. 

Scarcely less important than Cubn is Brazil. On the slavery 
and slave-trade of this empire, of which so little has been hitherto 
known, important light, has been thrown by Mr. Pilkington, who 
spent several months as a traveller in it, and whose letters in the 

porter are of the decpest interest. Many thousands of anti- 
slavery tracts were prepared by him at Rio de Janeiro, and put 
into circulation. lere also active elements are permanently at 
work, and a few enlightened and patriotic individuals are becom- 
ing the parents of an enlightened and influential public opinion. 

Ve close this review with referring to the Levant, where the 
efforts directed against the Greek, the Turkish, and the Moorish 
slave-trade, have not been fruitless. In particular a most praise- 
worthy example has been set by the of Tunis, in tuking 
measures for the immediate suppression of the slave-trade—it may 
be hoped, for the ultimate abolition of slavery—within his do- 
‘minions. 

On the whole it may safely be said, that the Committce have 
not been either inactive or unsuccessful. How full of work their 
hands are made by the proper execution of such proceedings as 
these we have briefly referred to can be known only to them- 
selves ; but they trust enough has been made apparent to satisfy 
their friends that they are at all events a working body, and not 
undeserving of the support they ask for. As to their success, if, 
in relation to the vastness of their object, it were to be reckoned 
much smaller than they consider it, it would be enough to show 
that they have not laboured in vain. It is therefore enough to 
encourage them to persevere. It is the more encouraging, be- 
cause 1 success they have is solid and permanent. It is 
progress in a way in which the only movement is onward, and in 
which there can be no retrogression. It is progress tending always 
to an acceleration of its own pace, aud furnishing a constant exem- 
plification of the familiar phrase—vires acquirit eundo. It is pro- 
gress in the diffusion of knowledge which will never be forgotten, 
and in the kindling of just and benevolent sentiment which will 
never be extinguished. It is progress in engaging willing coadjutors, 
not reluctant ones; and towards an end which is sure to 
arrive, The world cannot be going backwards in such a cause; 
nor in such a cause can the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Committee be deserted by its friends. 


HOLLAND: ANTI-SLAVERY DISCUSSION. 


We regard the ingertion of three articles on the liberation of the 
slaves in America in the Handelsblad, a newspaper published 
at Amsterdam, as a circumstance in no small degree favourable to 
the great cause of emancipation. We write this advisedly, not- 
withstanding the object of the remarks contained in these papers 
is to paint in dark colours the conduct of our countrymen or 
country women who are seeking the abolition of slavery, and the 
actual results of freedom in the British colonies. 

Truth does not fear investigation, but injusticé and wickedness 
cannot bear this test. We therefore rejoice in the opportunity 
afforded us of advocating the one, and endeavouring to ex the 
deformity of that hideous system which is only endured by civi- 
lized people, because it has hitherto been too much hidden from 
their view. 

Before making any observations of our own on the various topics 
noticed in the Handeleblad, we shall insert remarks contained in a 
letter from Holland, and written by one who feels a very lively 
interest in every thing which concerns those multitudes of human 
beings, who are still held in ignorance and bondage.“ 

. The Handiesblad, in which the three articles on slavery 
alluded to have appeared, has a great circulation, and exercises a 
good deal of influence, especially on the mercantile classes. You 
will, hewever, observe, that, although some ability has been 
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shown in writing these articles, which (though from an 
hand) being placed at the head of ths paper, are e 
in unison with the sentiments of the Editor, they have many 
very weak points, of which a triumphant refutation will be 
no very difficult mutter. In the first place, the writer complains 
ol the efforts making by the British und Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society for the emancipation of the slaves in the Dutch West 
India colonics, aud boldly asserts, that neither this nor any 
other society, had any effect in procuring the emancipation in the 
British colonies, but that this result was solely owing to the 
£20,000,000 sterling paid to the planters by the government, to 
which the whole nation was obliged tocontribute. Here are already 
remarkable discrepancies. It was just exactly such societies ag 
that alluded to which fixed the attention of the British people 
first apon the horrors of the slave-trade, and after procuring 
its abolition, directed all their energics to convince their coun. 
trymen of the great sin of keeping such multitudes of their fel- 
low-creatures in a state of ignominious bondage, with all its atten- 
dant evils. When the opinion became universally prevalent 
throughout Great Britain that slave-holding was a crime, and 
that it led to consequences shocking to contemplate; when nearly 
the whole press became unanimous in the cause of emancipation. 
then it was a comparatively easy task for the government to 
obtain from the representatives of the people in parliament a 
grant of twenty million pounds sterling to indemnify the 
Plantes, as it was plain that the people of England were per- 
cetly satisticd to make a sacrifice in order to obtain the lbe- 
ration of their injured fellow-crcatures in the colonies. Thus the 
supposed distinction hetween the British government and people 
is proved in this case to be totally without foundation, as the 
government only complied with the wishes of the people in eman- 
cipating the slaves. 

„From the circumstance of the sum paid by the nation to the 
planters as the price of their slaves, the writer of the articles in 
question immediately concludes that the slaves were looked 
upon by the British government and people as the rightful pro- 
perty of their owners, and draws his deduction, accordingly, 

ow I should think the thing will be to prove, that in cmancipati 
the slaves, the opinion was prevalent in Great Britain that no 
man ought to be held in bondage by anothor against his will, and 
that the planters were, therefore, bound to release their 8 ves 
under any circumstances ; but that as it was impossible to foresee 
exactly what effect emancipation would have upon the colonics, 
and if the experiment failed, nearly the whole damage would 
have to be borne by the planters, it was fair that these should be 
indemnified in some degree for the loss that might accruc to them 
from the proposed change. 

As slave-holding is now felony in the British West Indies of 
course every slave who arrives on British ground is free; and if 
the English authorities restored such persons, they would be guilty 
of what is now declared a crime by the British government, viz., of 
assisting in maintaining the system öf holding property in slaves. 
But of course this reasoning applies only to slaves when they reach 
the British territory, and not to any other kind of property, 
If the British authorities were to act upon the advice of the writer 
of the articles alluded to, and to pay the value to the masters 
of those slaves who sought an asylum on British territory, what 
would prevent the planters of Surinam from emancipating in 
this mauner all their slaves, if they liked, at the expense of the 
British . ! And besides, would there not be a risk, that 
some of tlie planters would get free negros of Surinam to per- 
sonate runaway slaves in the British possessions, and then divide 
with them the sum obtained for their supposed emancipation ! 

Another very crroncous idea of the writer of the articles 
alluded to, is his confounding the Anti-slavery Society with the 
British government. Now the fact is, that these societies at 
present stand very nearly in the anine relation to the Dutch 
people as they did to the British before emancipation. The 
end of these societies is the same in Holland now as it was in 
England then, viz., to procure the emancipation of the slaves in 
the Dutch colonies, on the plea that holding our fellow-creatures 
in slavery, which, besides the other horrors inseparable from it, 
almost entirely prevents their enjoying religious instruction, is 
contrary to the principles of justice and humanity. The socicties 
alluded to never interfered with the compensation allowed by 
England for the slaves, but left this as a question to be settled 
between the government and the planters, and as such these 


information is necessary ; 
ridiculous than the notion 
negros are not fit fur christianity, because as slaves it makes them 
wish for their freedom from an oppressive yoke. Must not the 
first principles of christianity teach them that slavery and its 
horrors ars totally incompatible with the mild spirit of the 
gospel! When they hear or read of loosing the heavy burdens 
and letting the oppressed go free, must they not foel that they 
are oa | y held in bondage, and that they have a right to obtain 
their liberty if they can! For what have they done to forfeit 
their freedom! Or did they ever consent to be enslaved! But 
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the writer of these articles is right in saying that slaves are not 
fit for having the gospel preached to them. And why! Not 
because they are naturally worse than other men, nor because 
they are negros—but because they are in an artificially degraded 
state—because they are slaves. And this is exactly one of the 
strongest reasons for emancipating them. The idea of the slaves 
acting dishonestly to thcir masters in reann away from the 
yoke laid upon them, because they thereby steal themselves, being 
their own valuc, from the planters, and that this, thercfore, 
amounts to a positive theft on the part of the poor slaves, is 
exceedingly foolish, and may be an excellent weapon in an able 
hand like your own, to cover the author of these articles with 
ridicule.” 

We proceed to copy the introductory remarks in the Handels- 
blad, in which we perceive much ground for satisfaction, but 
regret that the expectation to whieh the last paragraph might 
give rise has not n fulfilled with greater fidelity and impar- 
tiality. 

The question of emancipating of the slaves in our West Indian 
eat age appears to revive in the Netherlands. Mr. J. de 

eufville Az, advocate, has published a pamphlet, entitled, The 
Emancipation of the Slaves examined in tls results, and applied 
to the Netherland Colonies, has treated the subject with zeal, 
and has taken Mr. J. J. Gurney’s Winter in the West Indies as 
the foundation of his examination. Mr. Van Ouwerkerk de 
Fries, the estimable vetcran in whatever relates to sound views 
of our commercial principles, has since published a small work in 
which he treats of the religious instruction of our negro slaves, 
and views the prosperity of our colony, Surinam, as in great 
danger. The periodical review, De Friend des Faderlands, has 
also, in? the 10th and I1th numbers of this year, a pretty lon 
article on this subject. We approve of all this, and we also fee 
ourselves roused to publish a few words on this not unimportant 
subject, in order that the matter in question may be viewed in 
its different points, accompanied with more complete information.” 

The writer proceeds to say, that he cannot contemplate with 
equal satisfaction the conduct of Mrs. Fry, and some of her coun- 

men who, we are informed, travel through our large cities to 
deliver lectures, whereof the 18 is, the abolition of slavery in 
our colonies we approve still less a certain British and Foreign 
Society distributing with a lavish hand a small blue book in our 
fatherland.” We shall do no injustice to this subject in saying 
but few words upon it. As men and christians we believe our- 
selves bound, so far as our influence may extend, to seek tlie abo- 
lition of a system which is a disgrace to our common humanity, 
and the sacred religion we profess. We feel this conduct to be 

uliarly incumbent upon us, because, in the long struggle for 
he abolition of slavery in our West Indian colonies, we have 
become better acquainted with its essential character than the 
people of other lands in which the subject has not had equal 
attention, and justice to the slave demands that we should pro- 
claim to the world that which we know of the unutterable horrors 
of the prison-honse. We regard this the more as an imperative 
duty, use, notwithstanding any false c which may have 
been brought against emancipation, we are able to prove that it 
has been an immense blessing for those who have been its especial 
pay ag and that, in the performance of a great act of justice, the 
ety and prosperity of our colonies has been essentially promoted. 
Some evidence will be given on these points before we conclude. 

Another cause of complaint is, that “ the Netherlands slave- 
holders of Eustatius, St. Martin, Curacao, and Surinam, have 
already lost many a slave who has taken refuge in the neighbour- 
ing British possessions.” For what do they run away! Because 
they are cruelly and unjustly treated, and we confess that we can- 
not regret that they have escaped such treatment. We sincerely 
ape that very shortly the Dutch government will take the only 
effectual way of preventing this loss of labourers to the Nether- 
lands’ West India colonies, by placing the negros in those regions 
in as favourable a situation as those in our own colonies. 

In the second article in the Handelsblad, a charge is made that 
highly coloured statements have been put forth by persons who 
visited some parts of the West Indies within a few weeks after the 
. abolition of slavery, and these, it is contended, afford very insuffi- 
cient evidence of the 5 or present results of emancipation. To 
this it may be replied, that in an island in which slavery has been 
abolished four years longer than in the generality of our colonies, 
the results have been such as will not furnish an objection to the 
Most inveterate opposer. We refer to Antigua, where, besides 
those common advan every where found of an increase of trade 
and the value of land, decrease in crime, and improvement in 
civilization, morals, and religion, the exportation of sugar has 
very considerably increased. It could not, indeed, be reasonably 
supposed that thig last result would everywhere take place, and 
reasons could easily be given why it is undesirable that this should 
be the case. At what expense is the production of sugar forced 
in all slave countrics without exception! By toil, especially 
during the season of crop, which human nature cannot endure 
witi. ont materi illy ahridging the period of human existence; by 
denying to the bondsman, wearied with the toil of the day: that 
Aitispensible refreshment afforded by sleep during the night, 
which a gracious Creator intended for the whole human family ; 
by the cnploymeut of females generally in the field, often nile; 
circu dum es which render it fatal alike to themselves and to 
Crcir offspring. - Tie are the means, in addition to the infliction 
of the merciless wi ip sliko on both sexes, without the slightest 


regard to decency, by whigh large cargocs of sugar are obtained, 

notwithstanding a continually diminished population. Hence the 

necessity for slave importations, and the tenacity with which 

19 countries cling to the accursed traffic in human 
ings, 

We cannot follow the writer in all his remarks which require 
rectification, Among these must, however, be mentioned the fol- 
lowing. It is also very remarkable, that all the proofs advanced , 
of the increased value of estates, of which such a boast is made, 
were limited to the year 1838, and therefore to the first few 
months immediately following emancipation.” The facts relative 
to British Guiana, to which the remarks in the Handelsblad espe- 
cially refer, we will now give. 

The number of estates sold in British Guiana since the Ist 
August, 1838, up to the latest period the official returns were 
printed, is twenty-three, viz., in the province of Demerara, four- 
teen; Essequibo, six; Berbice, three; of these one was sold in 
1838, six in 1839, and sixteen in 1840. The sum paid for these 
twenty-three estates was five hundred and ninety-two thousand 
five hundred pounds. l 

Theso estates were not purchased of their former owners by 
speculators in lands, but by residents in the colony intimately 
acquainted with their real value, and able to form a correct idea 
of the future prospects of the colonics; and it is not a little 
remarkable that the two individuals, Captain Warren, of Deme- 
rara, and Mr. Laing, of Berbice, who have done more to depre- 
ciate the value of property in British Guiana than perhaps any 
other men, have become purchasers of cstates at advanced prices ; 
and the latter has actually doubled his stake in the colony. The 
proprietors are now generally holding on to the estates, so that 
ew, if any, are now in the market. 

We hope at a future time to have an opportunity of adverti 
particularly to the number and value of estates, or small parce 
of land, purchased by the negros in Guiana, and to other circum- 
stances indicative of their industry and good conduct, founded on 
official statements of the highest authoritics in our colonics. 

It would have been only an act of justice, in speaking of the 
commercial results of emancipation, to have alluded to the great 
increase in the exports to our West Indian colonies since the period 
of emancipation, amounting to some millions of pounds sterling. 
The disbanding of a large number of soldiers on account of the 
superior safety of freedom over slavery, might have heen suitably 
introduced; and lastly, but not as the. least important, the 
immense increase in the happiness of hundreds of thousands cf 
human beings, and their rapid advancement in all which renders 
human existence most desirable. 

We entirely agree with the writer in the Handelsblad in the 
views taken by him of the introduction of Hill Coolies into 
Guiana, and have not been wanting, we hope, in those endeavours 
which have stayed these disgraceful and inhuman proceedings. 


— 


— 
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SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES: M. DUCLARY 
AND THE TROIS PIQUETS. 


“ The whip is indispensable to the negro.” ‘This is a fixed idea of 
M. Lepelletier Duclary, councillor in the royal court of Martini- 
que, recently dismissed from the functions of alternate president 
of that court, for having said in a pamphlet which he published, 
that the royal ordinance of June, 1839, which prescribes the regis- 
tration of the slaves, and the ordinance directing visits to the 
plantations for the purpose of ascertaining the treatment of the 
slaves, “were encroachments on the rights of the master, a mon- 
estrous usurpation, and a political conspiracy against the colonial 
constitution.” This M. Duclary, who is a flogger of negros, pre- 
tends that the symbol of corporeal chastisement in the colonies is 
only the symbol of labour.’ We are about to explain what the 
punishment of the whip is in the colonies, vulgarly called trois 
piquets. ; 

The victim is stretched upon the ground, the fect tied to a stake 
of iron, the two hands tied separately to two othcr stakes, repre- 
senting the crucifixion, and in this position the victim is flogged, 
The executioner is armed with a long whip, with which he strikes 
the victim at measured intervals twenty-nine blows. Each stroke 
brings away a piece of flesh from which the blood streams. 

Listen now to the opinion of a man who cannot be suspected 
by the floggers of negros, on the subject of slave-treatment. 

A colonist of Martinique, in a pamphict published some years 
since, thus expresses himself with respect to the punishment of the 
trois piquets, inflicted on the slaves. 

Nothing can equal the severity of the police regulations with 

t to the slaves of the towns, Those in the country are 
subject to the arbitrary will of their masters, who can inflict the 
most severe punishments without the contrul of any administrative 
authority. Twenty-nine blows with the whip—such is the conclusion 
of all the local arrests by the police or the administration concern- 
ing slaves. This chastisement, the maximum of correctional 
punishment, is inflicted in the gaol or in the pubis place, and, 
notwithstanding its severity, it is the punishment adjudged to 
the most trifling faults, the colonial system not admitting that a 
n should obtain justice against a white. Neither women nor 
old men are sheltered from this brutal infliction. A sexagenarian 
having inadvertently insulted colonel de Sanois, a creole, by 
walking abreast of this militia chief, was for this trifling offence 
publicly flogged in the Place Bertin. This example, cited from 
among a thousand [it is always the colonist who {speaks | will 
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rove to what a pitch the rigour with which the slaves are treated 
is pushed in our colonies. The yoke there is too heavy; it must 
be lightened, or it will be broken off by violence.” This colovtsr 
has told the truth, but he has not told the whole truth. 

The punishment of the trois piquets, is executed in Mar- 
tinique by the master of the gaol, a slave attached to the prison 
in the capacity of turnkey ; in Guadeloupe, it is the hangman 
who flogs, so that the chastisement, which is generally a simple 
police correction, is aggravated by the intervention of the exe- 
cutioner; thus adding to the degradation of the flogging, a mark 
of infamy on the person of the slave. 

These punishments, which for three or four years were inflicted 
in the public place, are now only executed in the interior of the 

aols ; but the persons of both men and women are always naked. 
log a naked woman! and a man the Hlogger | It is thus that 
they work out the moral education of the slave. 

When the execution of the punishment of the trois piquets 
is commanded by the commissary of police, or by the “ procureur 
du roi,” the number of blows is fixed at a minimum of six, and at 
a maximum of twenty-nine, this latter number not being allowed 
to be exceeded. But it frequently happens, when the punishment 
takes place without the intervention of the authority, and the 
niasters inflict it themselves by the hand of their oversecrs, that 
the number of blows is extended to many hundreds, and perhaps 
continued for several successive days. 

For the slightest offence, for a want of courtesy or respect 
towards a frec person, for returning after the curfew in the evening 
(when the slave is arrested by a patrol of the police), for negligence 
in performing the work of the master, for an act of laziness accord- 
ing to the interpretation of the latter, or, if he complain, of in- 
solence in the slave, the trois piquets is administered. In 1831, the 
slave Nérou, a newly-imported African, was brought before the 
juge d'instruetion at St. Pierre, Martinique, to bear witness in a 
criminal process. The negro explained himself with difficulty 
which was attributed to design on his part; and he was condemned 
to receive twenty-nine blows with the whip in the gaol. At the 
same time they inflicted a similar punishment in the public place 
on another slave, because he saluted the governor, M. Dupotet, on 
his landing at St. Pierre, with cries of Vive le Rui! Vive le 
charte! “ How many slaves have perished in the dungeons of 
the plantations,” says the aforesaid colonist of Martinique,“ or 
under the lash of the overseers, without any inquiry on the part 
of the authorities, without any proceedings being instituted by 
the public minister against the perpetrators of such cruelties ! 
Happy, indeed, are those who have not fallen under tortures of 
which the horrors cannot be conceived !” 

And M. Duclary, who is aware of all this, tells us that,“ if the 
negro is consulted when he merits punishment, he will invariably 
prefer the whip to sequestration, an increase of task, or any other 
punishment which would be less repugnant to the European.” 
Since, then, the negro loves the whip, he must not be deprived of 
it. M. Duclary is so anxious to p cae the negros, that he draws 
up a petition in their favour for the retention of the trois 
piquete ! 

This appears to us, however, to bean additional reason for 
abolishing the use of the lash, in order to improve the moral sen- 
sibilities of the slave. If he prefers to be flogged rather than be 
put in prison, the simple reason is that you have brutalised him ; 
you have rendered him almost insensible to bad treatment; and 
this makes him aspire the more after the liberty of which he is 
deprived. The slave has an additional number of hours of rest 
on Sundays and saints’-days this is the only relaxation he enjoys; 
and the being deprived of it is, therefore, the more ainful, If 
the task is a more severe punishment than the lash, it is because 
he is always forced to work for others, and because labour is held 
in contempt in the colonies. Abolish the lash, and you will 
thereby raise the slave to the dignity of a man, instead of debasing 
him, as he now is, to the scale of the beast.” 

“Let us open the code Francais,” says M. Duclary ; „we there 
see that theft under aggravated circumstances is visited with hard 
labour; a punishment Doth severe and infamous, and which closes 
up the future prospect of the citizen. Well! In the code of the 
possessor of slaves a similar crime calls down upon its author 
nothing more than some blows with the whip, or a few days’ 
sequestration.” 

es; but, in the code of the possessor of slaves, tlie slave is 
unished with death if he strikes his master. So that the slave 
has less horror of theft than of a want of respect. This is the 
way that you possessors of slaves instruct and bring them up. 
For the crime of theft the slave is flogged ; but if he commits 
the offence of striking you, he is lost! Mark the morality of the 
code of the possessor of slaves, which M. Duclary compares to the 
code Francais, and prefers to it. : 

The possessors of slaves, moreover, have written in their code, 
that the punishment of the galleys is not a punishment for the 
slave ; and this is true, since slavery and the galleys are one and 
the same thing. 

We shall conclude this article by the recital of a circumstance 
in which M. Duclary took a part, at least as spectator. His love 
for the trois piquete probably dates from the ble emotion 
which he then experienced. It was in 1821. - Duclary was 
then a gay young man of twenty-nine. Some of his colonial 
friends, at a meeting one Sunday at Martinique, arrested a negro 
slave, guilty of we know not what insolence towards these gen- 
tlemen— M. Duclary, who is at Paris at this moment, will pro- 
bably be able to tell us. After having investedithis poor§wretch 


with a three-cornered hat and an old militia uniform, including 
the epaulettes, these friends of M. Duclary, parodying the 
military degradation, tore off these insignia, then bound the un- 
fortunate slave with cords, and inflicted on him the punishment 
of the trois piquets. We particularly mention this episode in the 
history of slavery, because it was related to us on the very da 
by a person whose memory is held by us in dear and honourable 
remembrance, who saw with hisown eyes M. Lepelliticr Duclary, 
the councillor of the royal court, assisting at this beautiful exe- 
cution, Perhaps this may now explain the fixed idea which M. 
Duclary pursues, to wit, “that the whip is indispensable to the 
negro.—Revue des Colonies. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Committee have been sorry to learn that some of their friends in 
the country have not been able conveniently or regularly to procure the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. They beg, therefore, to say, that, if, in cases of 
difficulty, information be sent to the Anti-slavery office, their best en- 
deavours shall be used to supply a remedy. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded tothe Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporler also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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Ir with the commencement of a new year, we advert to the 
necessity of the funds of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society being well supported, we trust we have shewn in another 
article sufficient reason why the liberality of our friends should be 
exercised. Their money is not spent inconsiderately, nor speut in 
vain. We have the pleasure b to-day a valuable list 
of contributions; and witli especial pleasure and gratitude we 
have to state that, by a late grant of their standing committee, the 
Society of Friends have placed at the disposal of the Anti-slavery 
Committee the sum of £800. Not only the extreme interest of 
the objects they pursue—the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade throughout the world—but the great importance of the 
exertions of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society for the 
attainment of these objects, call for the cheerful and steady help 
of all the friends of freedom and humanity. 


Wr cannot disguise from our friends in France that we look on 
their present situation as one of much responsibility. So far as 
the cause of abolition in the French colonies lies in the hands of 
official persons, it seems to be obstructed by impediments much 
to be deplored. But it does not lie wholly in the hands of official 
persons. There are organized friends of the cause in Paris, whose 
action necd not be restrained by official difficulties, and whose 
energies should be more especially called into action when such 
difficulties exist to an unusual amount. It is, in truth, by a per- 
petual and effective agency in the community that the govern- 
ment is to be—we will not say impelled—but sustained in its wise 
and humane intentions, and kept alive to objcets on which other- 
wise it might sleep. And the main hope of success in cases of 
difficulty lies here. We trust the French abolitionists are neither 
discouraged by the tardiness of the government commission, nor 
inactive in the prosecution of their great object. Not the French 
nation only, but the world has been led to expect a proposition 
for the abolition of slavery in the French colonies to be laid before 
the legislature in the session of 1842. So far as the commission 
on Whom it has been devolved to prepare euch a proposition are 
concerned, we fear there may be a Aisappointenent « but surely 
there are some means at the disposal of the abolitionists for 
bringing the matter forward in nn influential way, both within 
and without the walls of the legislative chambers. Such measures 
must have a beneficial result ; concurrent as they will be, not 
only with the present tendencics of the public mind, but with 
that course of circumstances also which, in the colonics them- 
selves, is urging onwards, “like one that travelleth,” the indis- 
pensable necessity of emancipation. 

Since the preceding observations were in type, we have had 

the gratification of learning that it is intended | by the French 
Anti-slavery Committee to hold, within a few weeks, a public 
meeting in Paris, a measure which, if conducted with wisdom and 
energy, cannot fail to give a powerful impulse to the cause of 
abolition, 
WE are enabled to state that the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery 'Society, have adopted an address to the 
Bey of Tunis, expressive of their high sense of the proceedings he 
has adopted towards the extermination of the slave-trade, and of 
their ardent hope that he will extend his views to the abolition 
of slavery itself. The address will be signed by Thomas Clarkson 
and be immediately forwarded to Malta for presentation. 


WE have been favoured with a copy of the Emigration Gazette, ® 
new weekly journal, devoted, we presume, as its title imports, to 
the interests of emigration. We are truly happy to observe the 


ground which our contemporary hes so promptly nnd distinctly 
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taken in reference to the emigration of Europeans to the West 
Indies, and the scheme of “ free (!) emigration” from Africa. On 
these important subjects we make with pleasure the following 
extracts: 


If the hand of the prince of darkness was ever visible in the base and 
vonal transactions of man, it will be plainly seen in the past results of this 
diabolical scheme. Disappointment, sickness, and death have been the 
poner of all the emigrants; and the same fate awaits those who may yet 

victimized to the cupidity of the late merciless slave-masters, and, at 
present, the no less venal emigration-mongers of Jamaica, 

But the scheme for obtaining emigrants from Africa is both absurd and 
iniquitous. Such a scheme would not only lead to an attempted revival of all 
the unutterable horrors of the slave-trade ; but to the removal of a body of 
PN benighted Africans, who are totally ignorant of the arts of civilized 

ife, and who rely in their native land on the roots and fruits of the earth, 
and the chace,!for subsistence, to a country where no one would be not 
found to instruct them in the former, and where the latter are to be found. 
This would indeed fill to the brim England’s cruelty and injustice to the 
African race, and Divine retribution would unavoidably manifest itself in 
the intolerable burthen the base delusion would necessarily bring on the 
white population. And while we are told that a British operative is not 
worth the cost of his importation to one of our Australian colonies, surel 
no one will contend that a helpless African in his primitive state, is wort 
the cost of his transit to one of the West India colonies, where be can 
neither apply himself to the pursuits of civilized life, nor find in the 
spontaneous offerings of the soil, the means of subsistence. 


We have extracted from the New York Evangelist an intcresting 
account of the departure of the Mendians for their native land. 
A letter from Mr. Whittier to Mr. Sturge brings us the following 
morsel of recent intelligence :~« 


e Boston, Twelfth Month 15th, 1841. 

“ The news from Washington is, that, by a mean trick and subterfuge, 
worthy of aslave-holder, W. C. Jobnson, of Maryland, and the slave- 
holders and their abettors have succeeded in shutting out anti-slavery 
petitions from the house of representatives. But the question cannot be 
put to rest in this way—it will meet them at every tura. The church 
question (i. e. fellowship with slave-holders) is attracting much attention.” 
No West India mail has arrived since our last. The article in 
the present Reporter relating to Cuba, and more especially that 
relating to Holland, will be read with interest. 


So 
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DISCUSSION IN SPAIN ON EMANCIPATION. 


Tux demand of the British government for the release of all 
Africans introduced into the Spanish colonies in violation of the 
treatv of 1817, has set the various parties so deeply interested in 
the question earnestly to work to prevent it. e insert below, 
from the Spanish paper El Popular, a translation of a declaration 
which has just been set forth by the junta of commerce of Cata- 
lonia. It appears from this document that the tribunal of com- 
merce at Havana have memorialised the regency on the subject, 
and have sent a copy of their memorial to the junta of Catalonia, 
who have forwarded one in support of it, which we hope to give 
in ournext. For to-day we give the declaration to which we 
have referred. The stirring of this discussion in Spain cannot but 
have important results. 
[From El Popular, translated. 

Declaration of the junta of commerce on Catalonia, to the pro- 
posal of the English government for the emancipation of the 
slaves in the S h colonies. 

The tribunal of commerce of Havana remitted to that of Bar- 
celona a copy of the memorial of the 30th of March last, which 
they directed to the regency of the kingdom, drawing its attention 
to the evil consequences which would result from the realization 
of the project for the emancipation of the slaves. 

Although the tribunal of this capital performed an act worth 
of its enlightcned zeal, in uniting its voice to that of Havana, it 
also transmitted a copy to this junta. This junta referred the 
subject to a committee of its own members; which committec, 
desirous of accuracy, obtained the opinions of various persons 
who, by a long residence in Cuba, had acquired both a theoretical 
and practical acquaintance with a question of so much delicacy. 

e following is the result of their inquiries and deliberations. 

Honoured with the confidence of the committee of the 
tribunal of commerce, for the purpose of expressing our opinion 
upon the memorial which the tribunal of commerce at Havana 
directed to the regency of the kingdom on the 30th of March 
last, we shall make such observations as may be necessary, 
to give effective support to the very just memorial of that 
tribunal. 

The document to which we refer takes as the basis of its 
arguments the fear that our cortes should inconsiderately engage 
itself in the question of slavery ; and, in truth, if this should take 
place, the discussion alone would be a signal for terrific alarm to 
our ultra-marine possessions, because their inhabitants, fearful of 
the inexperience and ardent declamation which generally accom- 
pany similar debates, would see in them the beginning of a 
rash struggle. It would destroy confidence, and paralyse thie 
spirit of enterprise, to such an extent, as to induce the whites 
to emigrate with all their capital. We, however, who are ocular 
witnesses of the tactics of our assemblies with respect to colonial 

licy, have not the same fear, because there has always prevailed 

them a profound judgment and foresight upon this point, lest 
the prosperity and happiness of our Antilles should be com- 
promised., 
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Worthy of remark, notwithstanding, is the reference which is 
made in the representation of the tribunal, to the conduct of the 
English consul in Cuba, who had arrived a short time before in 
the character of superintendent of Africans liberated by the Mixed 
Commission. We invoke with all the energy which the gravity 
of the subject demands, the support of the Junta of Commerce, 
in making such representations to the government as may lead to 
the suppression of a foreign interference, replete with danger to 
the sovereignty of the mother-country. This is the pretext with 
which powerful Albion secks to insinuate herself, so to speak, into 
all the future questions that may arise with regard to the liberation 
of the slaves ; and, unless this abuse is destroyed on the instant, 
we shall sow from this day a seed of discord and danger in our 
colonies. Such is our firm conviction on this head, that, for the 
papo of closing for ever all diplomatic correspondence with 

ngland on the subject, and of dissolving the mixed commission 
which exists at Havana (with two English members), we should 
desire to see the commerce in Africans at once 8 by 
decisive measures, because as long as this traffic prevails, together 
with the existing treaty, the same pretexts will remain for cxcit- 
ing continual e and alarm in our Antilles. If this 
measure were adopted, we should hope that it (the mixed com- 
mission) would become entirely Spanish, and by this means, 
perhaps, the fault which an absolute government committed in 
the treaty of 1817 miglit be remedied. 

Be the economical or political views of the English government 
with respect to the liberation of the slaves what they may, we 
must not forget that they find themselves at times harassed by 
the expression of public opinion, and the efforts of the philan- 
thropic societies of their eountry; which (as may be collected 
from official information) had prepared a revolution in Jamaica, 
in the event of the government not announcing the emancipation 
of the slaves in that island. 

We desire, therefore, to save in time the independence of our 
colonial adininistration, and the incontestable right of washing our 
clothes in our own houses, without the risk and danger which. 
accrues to us from presumptuous foreigners, ignorant of our habits 
and customs, and, above all, of the generous disposition of the 
Spanish race in both hemispheres. 

Let not the junta imagine that, in giving this opinion, it is 
intended in any way to close the door against any plan which 
enlightencd humanity may elaborate in future time for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of our slaves. Without in the slightest degree 
wishing to offend or depreciate the sentiments of another people, 
we may still say, that, in ages of less civilization and of less 
liberty, we have given to them examples of humanity in the 
facility afforded to the manumission of our slaves. 

The rancour of the Anglo-Saxon race against the African has 
never been exhibited by Spaniards. The free negros and mulatto, 
of the United States are never permitted to exercise the franchises 
without exposing themselves to the greatest insults, although 
possessing the same political rights as the whites, The prejudices 
of the English race against these unhappy people are deep-rooted, 
and are transmitted from generation to generation in a manner 
that astonishes the Spanish Ameriean, accustomed to see the white 
class of his country augmented by the continual ingress of persons 
of African descent, who become white—the term popularly used in 
our Antilles, to designate the generous and gradual fusion of the 
races. Let strangers leave us to ourselves, and we will, without 
the necessity for their counsels, do what the future exigencies of 
civilization in those parts may require. . 

England and France, after having provided for the future in 
Europe, have been able with less inconvenience to resolve the 
very delicate question of slavery, although not till half a century 
of information and infinite preparation had passed over; but, to 
cover present and future liabilities, each of them calculates on an 
annual income into the public treasury of more than two hundred 
millions of dollars: whilst we are but just recovering from a civil 
war, Which has left many deep wounds to be cicatrized in the 
mother-country, with an empty exchequer, and with institutions 
in our Antilles which represent the decrepid dynasty of the Aus: 
trians, whilst the mother country struggles to consolidate an oppo- 
site system, and, finally, with a government yet without weight 
in consequence of all the Dylans passions which in various ways 
revolution has bequeathed to us. Would this be the right mo- 
ment for àgitating & subject as delicate as it is irritating! Would 
it be just to submit ourselves blindly to the uisitions of 
strangers, when we have a basis in our legislation for attaining 
the same object with more prudence and security than any other 
nation! No. Let us see the French ministry offering in the 
chambers a prudent measure for avoiding the practical result 
which the emancipation of the English slaves exhibits, before 
promulgating u similar decree for our own. We shall not do our 


cabinet the injustice of believing it capable of merg into a 
system of gross blunders, and much less our legislative body. The 


intimate connexion which subsists between the Peninsula and her 
colonies is of such extent and importance, that to do this would 
be to renounce all the principles of government, in order to 
throw ourselves headlong down a ponie But this should not 
prevent the junta of commerce of this principality from energeti- 
cally memorialising the government to assert the national inde- 

ndence in the government of the Antilles, in order to avoid the 
dangers with which the treaty with England of 1817 threatens us. 
We also recommend that it may petition the government to de- 
clare e if it agrees with khese principles, in order to tran- 
quillize by its explanations the inhabitants of the Antilles, and 
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the vast number of persons resident in the Peninsula who have 
their fortune in them. We submit these brief considerations to 
the greater intelligence of the junta, in discharge of the confidence 
with which it has honoured the subscribers, and for which we 
offer our sincere thanks. 

Barcelona, 10th June, 1841. 
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EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA TO THE WEST INDIES. 


In noticing some former observations of this journal on the sub- 
ject placed at the head of this article, the Trinidad Standard 
affirms that the editor of it has “ proved against his wish, that the 
demerits of such immigration lie more in sound than in sub- 
stance, and that his horror of it springs only from antithesis, and 
the repugnance of 4 mind filled with notions of a diametrically 
opposite character to admit even the truth under a form 80 dis- 
agreeable.” : 

Let us then—not to be too tenacious of our own wisdom— 
suppose this to be true ; and let us contemplate the subject in the 
light in which it appears to the less prejudiced eyes of our con- 
temporary. Ho gives the following “ resumé of the facts elicited 
by the late inquiry and discussion” of the Trinidad agricultural 
committee. 

ist. It is evident that the African at home is a slave, and is no more free 
to remain than he is to emigrate. 

2nd. ‘bat he is sure to be sold into a cruel and irredeemnble slavery, if 
the consent of bis chief be not purchased for an ectual freedom. 

3rd. That in the former case he will suffer all the bodily agony of the 
middle passage, whilst in the latter he will, during the voyage, enjoy all 
the comfort which government and the abolitionist can secure to him. 

4th. That in the latter he will be free tu return home when he likes, and 
will bave the opportunity afforded him of doing so. 

And lastly.— That, whilst Emigration cansot ixsune the African, it will 
afford him the opportunity for improving his condition, by bringing him 
within the pale of Freepom, Civiuization, Retiotoy, ANY Bririsn Pro- 
TECTION. 

Passing over for the present many remarks which these ad- 
mirably arranged and convincing propositions suggest, we 
make this general observation—that the object of the whole 
series is to induce us To Buy MEN. The African is already 
a slave—so says our authority ; we cannot have him as an 
emigrant without purchasing the consent of his chief—so says our 
authority again; therefore, since we want him, let us go and 
purchase him—this is the conclusion. Here therefore is a direct 
persuasive to the slave-trade ; for what less than slave-trade can 
the purchasing of slaves be! Dut we must beg pardon of our 
contemporary for so much “ antithesis.” 

We perccive, however—for, with all our repugnance to admit 
truth under disagrecable forms, we are not stone blind—that 
our contemporary lays stress on the assertion that they are to be 
purchased, not for slavery, but “ for an actual freedom.” Now. 
taking this assertion in the first instance to represent the fact, 
what is the force of it! Is it benevolent to establish a slave-trade 
on the coast of Africa, in order that the slaves you purchase may 
be actually free? Noone who knows the horrors of the African 
slave-trade can hesitate for a moment to answer this question in 
the negative. The happiness and the misery resulting from such 
a proccss being compared, the misery must be admitted incalcn- 
lably to preponderate. 

But we do not admit the assertion of our contemporary to 
represent the fact. The patrons of this emigration scheme do not 
mean to purchase even a single African “ for an actual freedom.” 
Our authority states that the bought men are to be brought 
“ within the pale of freedom, civilization, religion, and Britis 
Prorzction.” That is to say, they are to be taken to the West 
Indies, whether they will or not. We are quite open to correc- 
tion on this point, and very de vous not to misunderstand 
the promoters of African emigration, We therefore ask for 
information, whether it is intended that the Africans, “ pur- 
chased (as is alleged) for an actual freedom,” shall be at 
liberty to remain at home? If—as we presume—they will not, 
but are nolens volens to emigrate, then it is plain that they will 
be as truly slaves ufter they have been “ purchased for an actual 
freedom” as they were before, and that the purchase is to be 
made for the purpose of freeing We powcr of coercion for- 
merly held by the African chief to the hands of the white man. 
This is slave-trade without qualification, And this, let it be ob- 
served, A RENEWED BRITISH 8LAVE-TRADE, is palpably the atro- 
city pleaded for under the name of free emigration from Africa to 
the West Indies ! 

Within these few days, we have received Mr. Burnley’s pam- 
phlet, by which we perceive this subject is to be still further 

resed on the attention of the British public. Our notice of 
it must be deferred till our next number. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
To the Editor of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


1. Sın, —Cordially loving the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
because I find it eminently acting the part of the good Samaritan towards 
my poor brother in bondage, the slave, throughout the world; end purpos- 
ing shortly to make a tour for the purpose of advocating the formation of 
Societies Auxiliary to it, I cannot feel at liberty to do so, without first 
a my views as follow, on the subject of Slavery in British‘ 

ndia. 


2. The population of Hindostan consists mainly of four distinet races, 


vis, :—tbe Aborigines — the Hindoos—the Mobammedans—and the British. | page 72, printed 
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3. The Hindoo power appears to have arisen wo know not when, upon 
the overthrow of the aboriginal. Ihe Mohammedan we know to have 
overturned the IIindoo, generally, within the last few centuries; and it is 
not yet one hundred years since the [ritish arose upon the ruins of both. 

4. Of these, the aborigines are found in mingled vesuges alone among 
the mountains. ‘Ihe Hindoos ere by far the most numerous, The Moham- 
medans, perhaps one-fourth of the whole population, immediately preceded 
us, generally speaking, in dominion; and we now rule over al), to the 
direct amount of 80,000,000 or 100,000,000. 

5. Hindoo law, as legislative or statutary, had ceased under the Mobem- 
medan sway before our time, wherever the Mohammedan power bad been 
established: but, in custom and in practice, it continued, not only in the 
states which continued Hindoo, but extensively even under the Mobam- 
medan government itself, largely moulding that government by Hindoo 
principles and usages. 

6. In this state we found Hindostan ; and under these circumstances it 
is that our system bay arisen. 

7. By that system, the British government recognises Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan civil law, and enforces Mohammedan criminal law ; reserving to 
itself the right of modifying both these systems by humanity and justice. 

8.—1. The Llindoo law permits the moderate correction of the slave 
by bis master ; but declares the abuse of that power punishable, 

0.— . No part of the Hindoo criminal law is recognised either by 
regulation or practice. 

10.—3. The criminal courts are guided by the Mobammedan lew, as 
modified by the British regulations, and administered by British i 
trates ; and the British regulations make no distinction between Hindoo 
aud Mobammedan masters.“ : 

11, The Mohammedan law also permits the moderate correction of the 
slave by his muster, but decires the abuse of that power punishable, 

12. ‘Thus much by way of pretace. 

13. The dark side is as follows :— l i , 

1. ‘That some features of slavery exist, variously and extensively, in 
British Hindostan. 

2. That unspeakable atrocities are sometimes perpetrated under shelter 
of those feaures. y 

3. ‘That the least of these features and atrocities is bigbly criminal. 

4. Vhat these facts are disgraceful to our government, implicate us 
all in guilt, and ought to be attacked and extirpated immediately, by 
every right means ir. our power. ses 

14. But on the other hand, I believe and affirm , with equal distinctness— 

15. ‘I hat, with local exceptions as to agrestic bondage, especially se 
ing Malabar, and with occasional exceptions, as to domestic servitude, 
especially in the Mohammedan Zenanabs, the actual condition of those under 
bondage in our territories, generally speaking, is so free from suffering by 
their bond-condition, that, properly speaking, it cannot be fairly called 
slavery at all, when we mean by slavery a thing which involves not only 
the grossest legal wrong, but, generally speaking, severe actual oppression , 
and I am persuaded, that the extreme viewa which have been promulgated; 
must weaken our power in seeking the peaceful extirpation of the wreng 
which does exist, because facts alone can permanently austain assertions. 

16. My evidence respecting the actual condition of the slaves (as they 
nre called) in British India, in addition to the views above given of their 
legal state, is as follows: 

1. In general they hold any property which they acquire, as securely a3 
other men. 

2. They are very rarely sold against their will. 

3. A large proportion of them are actually free. , 

4. Very extensively, their bondage is not inberited by their children. | 

5. They are often raised to authority and honour; Dowlut Raw Sem- 
diab, one of the most powerful of the Mabratta chiefs, at the begianing of 
this century was a Kurmi. ` 

G. They sre generally upon a per with the other subordinate members of 
the family, including wives and children, as to domestic chastisement ; aad 
are commonly treuted as members of the family, when employed in 
domestic services. 

7. Their labour is not unfrequently lighter than that of hired servants, 

8. They are a very small proportion of the whole population, perbaps 
one-twentieth, including all their classes ; but, judging as fairly as I can, 
from all the evidence before me, less than one-twentieth of these, tbat is 
Jess than one-four bundreth of the whole population, are suffering aay 
actual infringement of their wills. f 

9. When employed in agriculture, they are very rarely driven; and 
much of their time is their own. 

10. British law gives slavery no direct support. 

11. British administration mitigates it. 

12. Mohammedan law is softened both in law end practice. 

13. Hindoo criminal law is abolished, and its civil law is mitigated in 
ractice. 

14. None but the natives can legally have anything to do with it. 

15. Runaways cannot be compelled to return to their masters. 

16. Marriages are solemnly performed, and are in general as secredly 
regarded as any others. 

17. Marriage with them is not considered dishonourable by their 
masters, when caste, spart from slavery, does not make it 80. l 

18. ‘They are generally as effectually protected, both by law and practice, 
from burtful violence, as any other members of the family, or of the 
community. 

19. If abused, they can generally leave their masters with ease, if they 
please, and, atter doing so, no violence is allowed to effect their return. 

20. A very large proportion of them were sold into bondage in their 
youth, by their parents during famines or seasons of extreme distress, in 
order to save their lives. 

17. The causes of these characteristics of their actual condition ere, 

1. The comparative mildness, in some respects, of the Hindoo 
Mobammedan slave systems. 

2. All the ruling authorities, making and administering the laws are 
British ; and all these, in various degrees, are in their favour. 

3. None of these can legally hold slaves. 

4. They are under no religious restrictions, except in Malabar, where 
slavery is mingled with caste. 


® These three paragraphs are quoted from Parliamentary Paper, No. 262, 
26th April, 1841, 
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5. A large proportion of them have reduced themselves to bondage for 
their own benefit. ; 

6. No inducements exist, generally speaking, to goad them to extreme 
toil. 

7. The habits, wants, interests, customs, and opinions of the people, all 

erally concur to render all labour light. 

8. Everywhere excessively cheap free labour abounds. 

9. With little exception, there is no such thing in Hindostan as intense 
and concentrated agricultural speculation. 

18. My general grounds for the above stutements are, 

1. My personal knowledge of India, from a residence of thirteen years. 

2. Personal information from persons well acquainted with India. 

3. The following parliamentary papers, viz. 

Slavery in India, 1828 ; a large vol. of nearly 1000 pages. 
5 East India sugar papers. 

No. 262, of 26th of April, 18-441, and 

Lord Auckland’s minute of 6th of May, 18-41. 

19. My reasons for not quoting my authorities more minutely are, 

1. My desire simply to be fairly understood for myself, without im- 
pugning others. 

2. The fact that no extracts can do justice to evidence, where the evi- 
dence itself is contradictory; and because this is remarkably the case 
with the evidence in question, as far as it is derived from parliamentary 

ers. 

20. I would merely add, that I have carefully, prayerfully, and inde- 
pendently explored it for myself, with as honest, as earnest, aud as impar- 

tial a desire to get at the real truth as my character permits; andthat t he 
above is the result of my remarks. 

21. Having thus discharged the duty which I owe to my own con- 
science, it is not my intention to notice any communications thut may be 
made in opposition or reply; except a further examination of the question 
should lead me to a modification of my present views. 

22. In conclusion, I wish emphatically to observe, that, however widely 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and I differ, our bearts are 
one; that J entirely concur with it in the solemn duty laid upon us of 
diligently seeking, by every lawful menus, the immediate and thorough 
extirpation of every vestige of slavery from the whole dominions which 
God has given us; and that the last words of the resolution adopted by 
the committee of the British und Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, at a 
special meeting, on 15th of January, 1841, suggesting, that a decla- 
ratory statute which shall relieve from bondage (however modified or 
sanctioned) every class of men within the limits of this great empire; and 
which shall provide, that every person who shall hereafter touch any por- 
tion of the British territory, without exception or limitation, shall be ipso 
facto tree,” fairly expresses the desire and the duty dear to my soul; and 
that I fecl the mora earnest in advocating this course, because the large 
investments of capital already mude, or apparently about to be made, in 
East India cotton and sugar speculations, must in the very nature of 
things, involve the most bitter and ruinous aggravations of the bondage yet 
existing in Hindostan, unless every root of slavery be extirputed before 
these speculations come into uctive operation. 

C. Sruaar. 

Stoke Newington, 7th of Junuary, 1842. 
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TIIE MENDIANS. 


Tux Mendians are again on the sca. They embarked on tlie 
2nd of December, on board the barque Gentleman, chartered for 
the purpose of conveying them to Sierra Leone. The New York 
Evangelist of December 4 contains an account of the farewell 
meetings held before their departure, which appears to have 
excited a very general and thrilling interest. The whole is far 
too long for our columns, but we shall make with pleasure such 
extracts as our space will permit. 

At the meeting at Broadway Tabcrnacle, Mr. F. Williams 
spoke as follows :— 


“I wish to call your attention to one particular, for the purpose of cor- 
recting a mis-stutement, widely circulating in the community—that these 
men were rosuve, turbulent, and unmanageable. According to their own 
atatement they yielded quietly to their condition, and, had it not been for 
the cook, would never have risen upon their oppressors— but he tormented 
them by making them believe that Ruiz and Montez bought them for the 
purpose of killing and eating them ; and told them that the next day, or 
on their arrival at I’rincipe, they would be butchered and packed down 
like beef. ‘To illustrate the manner in which they were to be put to 
death, he took a chicken by the neck, and, holding it with one hund, took 
a knife and cut off its head with the other—representing the manner how 
they were to be disposed of. ‘hus tortured, they felt that with them it was 
liberty or death, and, after being driven below, to use their own language, 
they took counsel.” By means of a nail which Cinque had found on 
deck and hid under his arm, he extricated himself and his companions. 
They then determined to make an attempt to regain their freedom. They 
had discovered in the hold of the vessel a box of cane knives, which was 
open, and the knives loose in the box. Cinque armed himself as well as 
each man witb a knife, and then they sprang upon deck, and (as you know) 
triumphed over their oppressors.” 

Several of the Mendians were then called upon, by reeding from the 
Bible, by spelling, and by answering questions put to them by spectators, 
to show their improvement under the instructions they had received. The 
audience were surprised and delighted with their accurate spelling, correct 
Pronunciation, fluency in reading, and quickness of perception. In some 
cascs an elevated tone of religious feeling was manifested in the answers 
which they gave. 

Kin-ne [u young man about eighteen] was then requested to give a brief 
statement of his capture, &c. &o.—wbich he did in English. He spoke 
deliberately, and so as to be generally understood. After be had Gnished his 
remarks, he said, If any person in the eudience wishes to ask me ques- 
tions, I will answer them. I thank those who have been kind to us, and 
will pray for them when I get to Mondi.” A gentleman then asked, 

What will you do for your enemies?” Kin-na replied, ‘I will pray for 

too, for I read in Bible, love your enemies.” Anotber gentleman 
asked him, what he would say to his people in Africa, when he got home ? 


Ife replied, “ 1 will tell them what I learn in it [the Bible], will tell them 
about God, and about Jesus Christ coming into the world to die for sinners. 
Í tell them part, l only read Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John— 1 no read 
Acts, Romans,” &c. &c.—They then sang a native song in an animated 
manner, It commenced witb a solo, then a duet, then a full chorus, and in 
melody, wildness, and energy, was altogether peculiar and unique. Mr. 
Thomas Hastings afterwards attempted to seduce it to writing, botb the 
words and music, but found it impracticable. 

Alter these proceedings Cinque rose and addressed the assembly in bis 
native tongue, with power and effect. His rapid enunciation, the expres- 
sion of his countenance, the flashing of his eye, and the significancy of bis 
gestures and movements in certain passages of his address, were remark- 
able. He showed himself able also to touch with a master’s hand the 
finer chords of the human heart; for when, in the conclusion of his remsrke, 
he expressed a sense of his obligations to the Americans for their kindness 
to him and his people, and bade them farewell for ever, his manner—so 
subdued and touching—affected those who are well acquainted with him. 
to tears. 

At a meeting at a coloured Methodist (1) church” the following 
correspondence was read: — 

To the Honorable Jouw Quincy Apaus. 

Most nesrecrtp Sin, — The Mendi people give you thanks for all your 
kindness to them. ‘Ibey will never forget your defence of their rights 
before the great court at Washington. They feel tbat they owe to you, in 
a large measure, their deliverance from the Spaniards, and from slavery or 
death, They will pray for you as long as they live, Mr. Adams. May 
God bless and reward you! 

We ure about to go home to Africa. We go to Sierra Leone first, and 
then we reach Mendi very quick. When we get to Mondi we will tell the 
people of your great kindness. Good missionary will go with us. We 
shall take the Bible with us. It bas been a precious book in prison, 
and we love to read it now we are free. Mr. Adams, we want to make 
you a present of a beautiful Bible. Will you please to accept it, and 
when you look at it, or read it, remember your poor and grateful clients ? 
We read in this Loly book, If it bad not been the Lord who was on our 
side, when men rose up aguinst us, tben they had swallowed us up quick, 
when tbeir wrath was kindled against us. Blessed be the Lord, who hath not 
given us a prey to their teeth. Our souls are escaped as a bird out of the 
snare of the fowler ; the snare is broken, and we are escaped. Our help 
is in the name of the Lord who made heaven and earth.” 

For the Mendi people. Cinqug, Kin-wa, KA-Lx. 

Boston, November 6th, 1841. 4 i 

Boston, 19th November, 1841. 
Lewis Tarran, Esq., New York. 

Dean Sin,—I received, and accept with thanks, the elegant Bible pre- 
sented to me by Cinque, Kin-na, Ka-le, and the thirty-two otber Men- 
dians, who are indebted to you, and your benevolent associates, probably 
for their lives, certainly for their deliverance from an unjust prosecution, 
and finally for the means of returning to their own country. 

I enclose herewith my answer to the address of Cinq ne, Ken and Ka- le, 
in behalf of the whole number inserted before the title-page to the volume. 
I ask of your kindness to communicate an answer, with my best wishes for 
their safe return home, to them. I bave been unwilling to meet them in 
any public exhibition, which might have tho appearance on my part of an 
ostentatious display of the service which it has been my good fortune to 
render them—a service ot which I have otherwise but too atrong a pro- 
pensity to be proud, and of which I feel that all pride and self-approbation 
ought to sink into the sentiment of humble and fervent gratitude to God. 
The silent gratulations of my own conscience, for the part I ba ve taken in 
these concerns, are too precious to seek for the praise or to hazard the cen- 
sure of public assemblies. Hut I could not cease to take an interest in their 
welfare, and to hope for the consummation of your kindness to them ia the 
accomplishment of their restoration to freedom and sefety in their native 
land. I am, with great respect, dear sir, fuithfully yours, 

Jonn Quincy Apaus, 
To the Mendian Africans Cinque; Kin-na, Ka-ze, and thirty-two others, 
about to return to their native land. 
Bosten, 19th November, 1841. 

My Frienps,—I received the elegant Bible which you have presented 
me through your true and faithful friend, Mr. Lewis Tappan. I accept 
it, and shall keep it as a kiud remembrance from you, to the end of my 
life. It was from that book } learned to espouse your cause when you 
were in trouble, and to give thanks to God for your deliveratios: 

I am glad to learn that you have the prospect of returning safe and 
free to your own native country; and I hope and pray that you may 
pass the remainder of your lives in peace and comfort there. Remem- 
ber with kindness those worthy persons who befriended you in your 
captivity bere, and who now furnish you with the means of returning 
home, and tell your countrymen of the blessings of the book which 
you have given to me. May the Almighty Power who has preserved and 
sustained you hitherto, still go with you, and turn to your good, and 
to that of your country, all that you bave suffered, and all that may 
hereatter befal) you! From your friend, 

Joun Quincy Avams. 

On Thursday, at nine o'clock, A. u., the Mendians, the missionaries, and 
several friends, went on board the barque at the foot of Clinton-street, and 
were towed down the harbour by the staam- boat. Nothing could exceed . 
the delight which they manifested as soon as they lost sight of their board- 
ing-bouse, and found themselves fairly started on their way to the vessel 
that was to take them to their homes. They gave way to ho noisy mani- 
festations of joy, but there was a light in their oye, an elasticity in their 
steps, and an expression in their whole manner, that evinced bow exceed- 
ingly glad they were. And as they leaped one by one on board the barque, 
it was not difficult to imagine that their own iainds were busy with the 
contrast between their present situation—Frrer, and bound for home and 
tbeir condition when last on board a vessel, bound in chains, and threatened 
with death ! 

As soon as the steam-bost with the barque wore fairly in the stream, 
the missionaries, the Mendians, the owner and officers of the barque, with 
several friends, assembled in the cabin of the steam-boat, to spend an hour 
in a meeting suited to the interesting and solemn occasion. | 


The Mendians will find at Sierra Leone, that the governor has 
been instructed by Lord Aberdeen to afford them every facility 
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have experienced at the bands of its cruizers, or otber public authorities 
This government, at the same time, will relax no effort to prevent its citizens 
if there be any 80 disposed, from prosecuting a traffic so revolting to the 
feelings of humanity. It seeks to do no more than to protect the fair and 
honest treder from molestation end injury; but while the enterprisi 
mariner, engaged in the pursuit of an honourable trade, is entitled to its 
protection, it will visit with condign punishment others of an opposite 
character. 

I invite your attention to existin laws for the suppression of the African 
slave-trade, and recommend all such alterations as may ive to them greater 
force and efficacy. That the American flag is gross! Sused by the aban- 
doned and profiigate of other nations, is but too p le. Congress has 
not long since, had this subject under its consideration, and its importance 
well justifies renewed and anxious attention. | 


L — 

for their return. Most sincerely do we join in the devout aspira- 
tions which the American papers contain, that He, by whose 
mercy they have been 80 wonderfully rescued from past perils, 
may still preserve them, and make them an eminent blessing to 
the country to which, with such genuine filial love, they are 
wending their way. 


2 ee 
ADMISSION OF TEXAS INTO THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


We take the following important pre-monition from the Libe- 
rator :— 

Let not tbe friends of freedom be asleep at their post. This vile 
republic is as cunning as she is fierce. It was long ago prophesied, even 
when her attempt was apparently most completely baffied, that she would 
slily watch an opportunity to $ ip into the Union unperceived, and that 
the abolitionists would wake up some morning and find the deed done. 

Be assured that every thing is, at this moment, in skilful preparation for 
such a result. Never was tbere a more auspicious time for such a pur- 
pose. Both of the great political parties are sold to the South; and it is 
difficult to decide which is most ready to do the foulest deeds at her bid- 
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ding. Old party lines are broken up, ‘and men’s minds are bewildered and Dons. Subs. 
demoralized by mutual efforts to cement the scattered parts with bargain E. 8. d. F. . d. 
and compromise. We have a bitter slave-holder for President, and a worse Taylor, William, New Ormond Street š 2 2 0 
than slave-holder for bis prime minister. The energies of abolition are Richmond—Tredgold, J. H. ; i 11 0 
weakened by division, and much of its activity wasted in political ballot- | Fordingbridge—Neave, Josiah ° . 1 0 0 
ings and nominations. Wotton Bassett—Mackness, Mr. > . 100 
Texas is aware of all this, and will not let such an opportunity slip. Croydon—Everett, Ann 1 ‘ š 2 1 0 
She has procured books and reviews to be written in favour of her cha- Southwark Ledies’ Negro Friend and Anti-slavery 
racter, both in France and England; and hss completely succeeded in Society . š 7 8 12 0 0 
gulling the popular sentiment in chose countries. We have all along sup- Sudbury— Friends st, per William Bass 210 0 
sed this was not done without an object ; though rather inclined to Olney—Bell, Sheppard ° : e 300 
think it might be in reference to the loan sbe wished to negociate. „ Clarabut, T. Š ° 0 2 6 
We now learn, from the Natchez Free Trader, that a new proposition „ Harris, John ‘ . ° 010 0 
relative ' to the union of Texas with this country, will be brought forward „ Killingworth, Jobn ;: . 0 5 0 
dy a distinguished gentleman at the next session of Congress, under very „ Killingworth, William . - 0 5 0 
favourable auspices.” # 5 Thomas ‘ = 0 5 0 
8 gley, ——, LL.D. ° š 050 
, Langley, Mrs. 8 ° è 0 5 0 
UNITED STATES: THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 5 Lans had. G. å è . 030 
We observe that the proceedings adopted b the British cruizers „ Old, James : $ : O10 8 
on the coast of Africa tow suspected vessels bearing the ” Tamen T : $ - 026 9 0 
American flag, have given rise to a remonstrance on the of ” 80 Elisabeth j į j 10 0 
the late American am or (Mr. Stevenson), and that this has "o Swanni William (Weston) * 0 5 0 
elicited from our late foreign minister Lord Palmerston) a for- „ Toon, Joba „ 0 2 6 
mal assertion of a right — not of search — but of inquiry rather, as ene J. (Independent Mministor) 050 
to the real character of such vessels. An important correspon- ” Whitlock, James . 026 
dence has ensued between Mr. Stevenson an Lord Aberdeen, From the Standing Committee of the Society 
which, but for its great length, we would have inserted in our of Friends : ; . . 900 0 0 
columns. The affair is now but too truly called an altercation | North Shields Ladies’ Association ` 12 0 0 
between the two governments, and threatens not a little mischief. Pontefract—Barker, Freneis e gar 11 0 
We insert below that part of the President's message which refers | Jamaica—Mount Hermon, Jericho and Springfield 
to it, and express our earnest hope that the recommendation with | _ Baptist Churches. „„ OTS 
which it closcs will be sincerely and promptly acted on. Leicester—Burgems T hoo. © — 25 0 0 ee 
I herewith submit the correspondence which bas recently taken place | Fxeter—S kea Sarah 1 * 3 og * 11 0 
between the American minister at the court of St. aap r. Stevenson) achel Sparkes ; g ; i 110 
and the minister of foreign affairs of that government, on ‘he right claimed Sparkes, Thomas T7. 7 : 010 0 
by that government to visit and detain vessels sailing under the American | Devizes— nstie.G. W. i . 2 2 0 
flag, and engaged in prosecuting lawful commerce ne the African sees. | Shefield—H J. . 2 0 0 
Our commercial interests in that region bave experienced considerable in- | Drifield— Anderson D. 5 . . 20 0 0 
crease, and have become an object of much importance, and it is the duty Cheltenbam—Ladies’ Anti-slavery Association 
of this government to protect them against all improper and vexatious A Friend ` . g 010 0 
interruption, However desirous the United States may be for the sup- „ Agnew, Miss A P 1 0 
pression of the slave-trade, they cannot consent to interpolations into the 2 Ditto (Collecting Card) - ; 012 6 
maritime code, at the mere will and pleasure of other governments. We Baker, Miss i ? 010 0 
deny the rigbt of any such interpolation to any one, or 1 the nations of the K Ball Mrs s 4 i P 100 
earth, without our consent. We claim to have a voice in all amendments 100 Banner Mrs. . . , 010 0 
or alterations of that code—end when we are given to understand, as in „ Barrett, Mrs $ F s 010 0 
this instance, by a foreign government, that its treaties with other nations > “Capper, Rev. D. : A . 050 
cannot be executed without the establisbment and enforcement of new prin- 8 Ca per, Mrs. ; : ; 11 0 
ciples of maritime police, to be applied without our consent, we must em- 92 Do bell, Mrs. ; 5 „ 010 0 
ploy a language neither of equivocal import, nor susceptible of miscon- „ Flower, Hon. Mrs. 5 ; 1 0 0 
struction, American citizens prosecuting a lawful commerce in the African = Gardener Mrs. 1 3 100 
seas, under the flag of their country, are not responsible for the abuse or „ Breig Miss : g „5 050 
unlawiul use of that flag by others, nor can they rightfully, on account of 1 Diuo (Collecting Card) - 014 0 
any such alleged abuses, be interrupted, molested, or detained, while on ” Hopper, Mrs A i . 10 0 
the ocean; and if thus molested and detained, while pursuing honest 9 gpl Ma 1 å k 11 0 
voyages in the usual way, and violating no law themselves, they are un- sit Lindsey Mrs. k 1 š 010 0 
uestionably entitled to indemnity. is government bas man fested its * ‘Monro Mrs. . ; . 119 
repugnance to the slave- trade, in a manner ‘which cannot be misunderstood. „ Newman, Mrs. i : 100 
By its fundamental law it prescribes limits in point of time to its contina- é Oldbam Mrs. « : P . 100 
ance, and against its own citizens, who might so fer forget the rights of S Ormsby, Mrs. . r 7 010 0 
humanity as to engage in that wicked traffic, it bas long since, by its muni- ” - Owen Mirs. 3 ; ; . 050 
cipal Jaws, denounced the most condign punishment. Many of the states K Reynell Mrs. ; í à 10 0 
composing this Union had made appeals to tbe civilized world for its sup- r Reynell, Miss . ° ° 10 0 
n, long before the moral sense of other nations had become shocked „ Serard, Miss ‘ . ° 010 0 
by the iniquities of the traffic. Whether this government should now enter i Underwood, Mrs. ‘ . . 0 10 0 
into treaties containing mutual stipulations upon this subject, is a qu ef Wallace, Mrs. r . ° 100 
A . & ip 8 po ) 9 ce, 0 
for its mature deliberation. Certain it is, that, if the right to detain American 1 1 
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plea may be extended and enlarged by the new stipulations of new treaties | Ko. by th Cheltenham > Association 
to wbich the United States may not to a „ This government will not Chehas(ord—Christ , Thomas, (Broomfield) 10 10 0 
cease to urge upon that of Great Britian ull and ample remuneration for all | Derby—Evans, William, M. P. j à 0 0 


losses, whether arising from detention or otherwise, to which American 
citizens have heretofore been, or may hereafter be subjected, by the exercise 
of rights which this government cannot ize as legitimate and proper. 
Ncr will I indulge a doubt, but that the sense of justice of Great Britain 
will constrain her to make retribution for any wrong OF loss which any 
American citizen, engaged in the prosecution of lawful commerce, may 
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SLAVE-TRADE AND DUTCH SOLDIERS. 


WE learn from some of our friends in Holland that the article en- 
titled “ Dutch Slave-Trade,” copied, together with its title, from 
the Morning Herald, and stated so to be, has been the subject of 
much unpleasant animadversion. This, we are informed, has been 
the case, both in conversation and on the part of the Dutch news- 
paper press. The Staats Courant, an official or government paper, 
appears to have made it the occasion of a pointed attack upon 
e Reporter and its promoters, in an article which has been ex- 
tensively copied into the other Dutch newspapers. We, therefore, 
feel called upon to votice the subject generally, together with the 
article referred to, and request the ispassionate perusal by our 
readers in Holland of the remarks we are about to make. We 
think it, however, an act of justice towards those who complain 
of our conduct, to insert in the first place the whole of the article 
referred to, contained in the Staats Courant. It is as follows :— 


The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

An article appear: in the number of this periodical of the 20th December 
last, under the very significant title of Dutch slave-trade, which cannot 
remain unanswered. ‘That article contains a tissue of shameful falsenoods. 
of which the following are the chief :— 

“ For some years past thousands of Africans have been carried off 
from St George d’Elmina to the East Indies, under the name of recruits, 
bat in reality to undergo live-long bondage. ” 

The numbers of Africans conveyed from Elmina to India for the mili- 
tary service amounts, since the commencement of this manner of recruiting, 
to about two thousand in all. Two is certainly a number, but when the real 
fact here stated is compared with the account given, the latter to say no 
more of it is rather hyperbolical. 

The negro soldiers are neither slaves nor bondsmen.” They are 
enlisted for a limited term of years, and several of these military having 
served out their time babe already returned to Elmina, some in the 
enjoyment of pensions, to which the wounds they had received gare them 
aright. In the Dutch East Indian settlements they are allowed the same 
pay, and experience the same treatment as the European soldiers. 

Altbough the wish to be moderate has caused us to give the two first 
untruths in the Anti-Slarery Reporter the mild name of byperbolical mis- 
representations, we must be more severe with regard to tbose that follow. 

“ The recruits (this publication states) are furnished by the Ashantee 
princes. The strongest and healthiest are selected at Elmina—the 
remaining, usually two-thirds or three-fourths of the number, are murdered 
in cold blood.” 

We should fear to insult those readers of the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
who exercise their judgment, by a detailed refutation of this statement, in 
whicb the calumniator so far misses his aim by exaggeration, that he 
really makes a very serious matter appear ridiculous. The number of 
recruits approved of and carried. off, amounts gecording to him to thousands. 
But the amount of these, stands in proportion to those rejected as one to 
three; and the latter being all deliberately slaughtered, this carnage must 
have been to the extent of at least ten thousand. 
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Is it to be thought that such nonsense is believed by him who wrote it? 
Certainly not, but this furnisbes new proof that candour and the lore of 
truth are not the characteristics of the periodical press of the present time, 
not even of that part which fights under the banner of that Master whose 
lips were never sullied by falsehood. 

That this observation may be fully applied to the periodica) which we 
are now confuting, will appear convincingly from our reply to the Jast 
series of remarks of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

„Those thus murdered (says the paper) are, however, the most fortu- 
nate ; for of those who go on the voyage, not one-half reach the place of 
destination. The mortality during the voysge is frightful. Out of one 
hundred of these poor wretches, shipped towards the close of last year, 
but seventeen arrived. The others had died from thirst, the water casks 
or tanks having run empty by leakage.” 

As a convincing refutation of this shameful mis-statement, a list follcws, 
made up from official sources, of all the divisicns of negro recruits sent 
off to India in the years 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840, and of the numbers 
landed there. The names of the vessels and their measurement in 
English tons are also mentioned, partly to show that the detachments were 
very comfortably lodged, and likewise in order to facilitate further inves- 
tigation on the part of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, should it be considered 
necessary. 


Number of negro recruits. 


Measnre- 
Names of the vessels, ment, Leet ot S 
rot ag rm) Seed 

Jonge Adriana 600 1837 80 80 
Jacobus eh Biase 352 ditto 71 71 
Vinus Maria..... cece... 777 ditto 140 139 
Anthony 714 ditto 80 79 
Hendri 22 6 1400 ditto 151 149 
Elizabeth O E 544 1837.8 80 79 
... 88 1400 ditto 100 99 
Mai:: etna ae 451 1838 80 80 
Rhoon and Pendrecht.,...{ 1300 ditto 100 97 
Nlenadooo 949 ditto 120 117 
Princess Marianne 1000 1835-9 150 146 
Elizabet nn. 544 1839 105 105 
Jacobus 6. 6 4 3352 ditto 40 70 
Jonge Adriann .......... 600 ditto 67 64 
atari „ „ 1098 1859-40 110 108 
Menado ,.cccseseeee a. 949 1810 119 118 
Marin e „ ee ee „ „6 451 ditto 58 57 
Antbor gn 714 ditto 83 83 

Total 1764 1741 


Thus it appears that, of 1764 recruits sent off during the course of four 
years, 1741 bad reached their place of destination — that the deaths have 
been on an average one and a half in the hundred, instead of fifty—that, 
so far from a detachment sent by the Anthony (which vessel sailed 
towards the end of 5 baving melted down from one hundred men 
to seventeen, not one on the contrary of the eigbty-three men sent by her 
wss lost; nnd lastly, that, if on board one of these ships which went off 
in 1840, the water leaked out of the casks, the negros appear to possess 
the important secret of doing without that first necessary of human life 
in aremarkable manner. 

After the Anthony, three moro vessels (the Menado, Jacobus, and 
Europa,) were sent to Elmina for fetching recruits, but it is not yet known 
how they bave discharged their detachments. The last-named will teke 
away the whole negro depot, government having given directions to stop the 
African recruiting, finding by experience that it is impossible to maintain 
sufficient discipline among the negro troops, compatibly with the mild 
regulations of our military code. 


We object in the first place, to the manner in which these re- 
marks were introduced to the Dutch public, because we regard it 
as uncandid and unjust. The Fan h is quoted as one originall 
furnished by the Reporter, and published upon its authority. We 
have, however, already remarked that this is not the case, as will 
at once appear by a reference to our publication of the date spe- 
eified. tt is indeed remarked in another part of our columns, 
that“ the article on Dutch slave-trade adds a melancholy interest 
to what we have already stated concerning the voyage of the 
Europa.” 

It will thus be seen precisely how far the editor of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter is responsible for all the particulars contained in 
the article which he has borrowed from the Morning Herald. This 
we believe to be just as much asthe Staats Courant could be con- 
sidered answerable for extracting a communication respecting 
foreign affairs from the Journal de la Haye, and noticing such a 
communication in a few lines, from which it might be inferred 
that the editor of the Staate Courant supposed the news which is 
thus given to be founded on facts, 
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It deserves here to be noticed, in reference to the probable value 
of the information thus given, that the Morning Herald is a 
paper in extensive circulation, holding a rerpectabl pa A ad 155 
newspaper press, and has been honourably distinguisliec 195 
the advocacy of several important questions of a humane, rat 85 
than of a political or party character. The article was originally 
published in the columns of the Herald as a letter from a corre- 
apondent, and bears the date of © the Hague. 

We confess that it did net occur to us that the general character 
of the communication was such as should induce us at once to put 
it aside, and the editor of the Herald appears to have taken the 
same view of the subject. Conscious of our own desire simply to 
record the truth, as far as we are acquainted with it, on all 
matters which have relation to the slive-trade and slavery, we 
did not imagine that the individual who has edidressed the Merald 
was actuated by other or opposite feelings. We did not indeed 
gubinit the document to the same searching revision to which 
many of our articles are subjected, because we do not consider 
ourselves to be equally responsible for statements which are 
introduced as resting upon other authority than our own, as for 
those which we oursclyes insert from communications furnished 
directly to us, or upon our own knowledge. Every dispas- 
sionaté reader who understands the subject, will, we think, 
adinit the reasonableness of this view. It is highly probable 
that many persons who have read the remarks in the Staats 
Courant, vill consider some of the statements which have been 
made in connexion with the purchase of slaves by the Dutch 
government as much more fallacious then is really the case. 
Those who are unacquainted with those frightful scenes which are 
continually occurring in Africa in connexion with the commerce 
in human beings, cannot form any just conception of what is 
likely to take place in transactions which involve the purchase 
and sale of our fellow-men in that country. 

‘The principal points on which, from the statements made in the 
Staats Courant, crroneous idean appear to have been given, in 
connexion with the subject under notice, are—and some of these 
doubtless are of no small importanee—that for thousands said for 
several years past to have 2 55 carried off to the Dutch Indies, 
within the last four years about two thousand only have been thus 
sent; and that the mortality during the voyage to the East Indies 
generally, and on a particular occasion, are very greatly overstated, 
having really been as qit appears) one and a-half per cent, instead of 
one half only being destined to reach the place which is described 
as the land of their captivity. The alleged fact, that out of one 
hundred of these poor wretelies Puppe towards the closc of last 
ycar, but seventeen reached the Dutch East India colonies alive,” 
appears to be without foundation. These we dcem to be the most 
important statements which the evidence furnished by the Staats 
Courant is calculated to rebut. 

We do not find any satisfactory refutation of the charge, that 
very large numbers of slaves rejected as unfit for the Dutch 
military service, are put to death by those who had provided 
them. It is indeed true, that the proportionate number of those 
who are said to be thus rejected is greatcr than on consideration 
we should deem very probable; but, independently of this 
circumstance, there is nothing in the statement on this point at 
variance with facts which have frequently occurred at all periods 
known to us in connexion with the slave-trade, or inconsistent 
with that awful degree of depravity and wickedness which may 
be reasonably expected from traffickers in human beings. 

We do not attach great importance to the alleged good treat- 
ment of the African soldiers, as stated in the Staats Courant, and 
think that it is scarecly consistent with the concluding passage in 
that journal, which states that government has ordered: the 
enlisting of Africans to be stopped, as experience shows the 
hapossibility of maintaining a proper discipline among the negro 
soldiers. and of preserving the mild regulations of their military 
institutions. Ifas it then we would ask been found needful in 
years that are past to treat these ignorant and unhappy Africans 
with much harshness, or has the usual military discipline in their 
case been neglected? We think there ean be little doubt as to 
the course which has been adopted. 

We shall not ask what is the number now living of those who 
have thus been expatriated ; but we may express our sincere satis- 
faction in the determination at which the Dutch government has 
arrived, that the encouragement which we cannot conceal from 
ourselves has been given to the slave-trade, by the purchase on 
their account of persons held as slaves, is for the future to cease. 

It is well known to those conversant with the history of the 
slave-trade, that not less than double the number of those sold as 
slaves are computed to be destroyed in procuring them. This loss 
of life arises from those acts of treachery and violence to which 
the slave-trade is a continual incentive—including the burning of 
innumerable villages, and the wars which are continually waged— 
the number who perish in the journcy to the coast, and at the place 
of exportation—in the latter 1 either from the want of neces- 
saries, or the sufferings which they undergo—and the by no 
means uncommon circumstance of the murder of those who do 
age seat eb 1 

Thus it wi seen that, whatever may have been the propor- 
tion of those who met their death in the manner last nek 
9 prone those who havo been provided for the supply 
Dahk a i eae, it is not improbable that, for every 

teh soldier thus procured, two Africanus have been doomed to 
perish. In confirmation of this view of the subject, we may 
appeal to Sir T. F. Buxton's recent work on the sluve-trade, and 
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to Clarkson's Jlistory of the Abolition of the Slave-trade. We 
hope that we shall never m have occasion to refer to this 
painful subject. We cannot bu 
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t su Ipo that the Dutch govern- 


ment and people would indignantly disclaim a charge of being in 
any manner accessory to such acts of barbarity ; but melancholy 
facts prove that there are | 
countrics, and especially those which have foreign possessions, 


few indeed among professedly Christian 


which must not, if honest to them:cives, plead guilty of having 


done in numerous instances that which assuredly they ought not 
to have done. 
from the shame and guilt of counie nan mne the most frightful 
injustice towards a considerable portion of t 

hold a distant rule. 


Few indeed are there which are even now free 


ose over whom they 
What shall be said of allowing a system to 
remain, founded upon a crime now so generally abhorred as the 
African slave-trade! What shall be said of legalizing a property, 
the title to which is robbery and murder, which, so long as it 
exists, involves the practice of daily injustice, in denying to the 
labourer the fair reward of his toil, and which, by its multiplied 
privations and sufferings, abridges in countless instances the 
period of human existence! = 

In conclusion, we may express our entire willingness at any 
time to correct any mistake which may find an entrance into our 


journal, having one motive only for our labours, to diffuse as far 


as possible simple unadulterated truth in reference to those who 
are the objects of our deep sympathy, believing that we shall thus 
best promote the early termination of their cruel and unmerited 
sufferings. 


EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA TO THE WEST INDIES. 


To promote this object Mr. Burnley has put forth a bulky 
pamphlet of nearly two hundred pages. It is entitled, Observa- 
tions on the present condition of the island of Trinidad, and the 
actual state of the experiment of negro emancipation. By far the 
larger part of it, however, consists of the Report of the Trinidad 
A diene! Committee, and the evidence taken by them, both of 
which have already appeared in the island papers. The observa- 
tions of Mr. Burnley occupy about forty pages only, and these are 
coughed in a phraseology which indicates (very clearly on some 
occasions) that he wishes to be considered, in making them, as 
expressing the sentiments of the Committee. In this we have no 
doubt he is perfectly justified, inasmuch as it has been evident 
throughout that the Trinidad Agrieultural Committee has been 
merely a device for bringing forward with more of pomp and 


‘circumstance tlie views of Mr. Burnley. Hence it has arisen, we 


presume, that there is nothing new in the whole pamphlet ; but 
that it is merely a repetition, with a show of documents, of the 
sentiments which the world has known Mr. Burnley to hold for 
some years past. 

In examining his present brochure, we find much reason to 
complain of unfairness, This highly unsatisfactory quality 
manifests itself in the very title of his phlet. He calls it, 
“Observations on the present condition of the island of Trinidad 
and the actual state of the experiment of Negro Emancipation. 


Now Mr. Burnley knows as well as we do that “the ex riment 
of Negro Emancipation” has been tried in more places Tri- 


nidad. He endeavours to show, indeed, (p. 5) that this island 
may be taken, not merely as a fair, but as a favourable sample of 
the entire British West Indies; but in some important respects 
this is altogether untrue. If the view he gives of the moral 
degradation of the blacks in Trinidad since emancipation 
(which, however, the evidence is far from bearing Red Oe 
correct, there are islands—we name Jamaica as one—in whit 
the reverse has taken place ; and the prevalence of immorality in 
Trinidad (on which it will be seen by a reader of Mr. Burnley's 
observations that he lays much scar a therefore, not a 
racteristic result of emancipation as such, but an accidental resu 


arising from the absence in one case of those salutary mo 
elements which abounded in others. Mr. Burnley should have 


professed to tell us the result of emancipation only in the island of 
Trinidad. , 

There are instances of unfairness still more important. me 
Burnley makes his whole list of mischiefs end in tho proposal o 
one remedy, namely the importation of more labourers f 
Africa; and, of course, if there is any justice in such a mode o 
argument, it must be on the assumption that all the evils pya 
tioned would be relieved by the remedy proposed. We do not 8 
a moment believe that Mr. Burnley imposes on himself by any su 
imagination. We take again the alleged bad state of morals for an 
example, and ask whether the extensive importation of Africans 
can have any tendency to diminish an evil of this sort. ai 
yet, either the case is 80 put, or else all that relates to the yeh r 
of the peasantry in Trinidad is utterly irrelevant to the object o 
the pamphlet. should 

It is a further instance of unfairness, that Mr. Burnley He 
exhibit as emphatically the motive of his plan, the ten SA 
which he ascribes to it of conferring benefits on the expo 
Africans, and of extinguishing the slave-trade. We do not M 
to ascribe, either to Trinidad planters in general, or to ri 
Burnley in particular, insincerity in their professed regard fe 
these objects ; but we cannot hesitate to express our be seas 
it is not on account ofits humane results that an 5 
longing to export Africans to the West Indics. We sure y 
them no wrong in saying that their object is profit, What 7 
want is to cheapen and extend the manufacture of sugar. ae 
it not been for this, no plan for extinguishing the slave-tra 
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improving the Africans would ever have cmanated from them, 
and least of all this particular plan of a copious emigration to 
Trinidad. It is unfair, therefore, to frame this argument as 
though the planters were actuated by benevolent motives, and as 
though persons not concurring with them must be hostile to their 
benevolent designs. An cgregious cxample of this unfairness is 
furnished by Mr. Burnley, at p. 30, where the following passage 
is printed in italics :— 

„The question now to be considered is, whether the plan proposed of 
liberating African slaves, and conveying them to a British colony, there to 
enjoy freedom and the benefits of civilization, is calculated in its effects 
immediately to diminish, ard at no distant period entirely to extinguish, 
the sluve-trade ; and if so, whether any single step iu the proceedings 
required to accomplish it appears so objectionable as to induce a wise and 
humane legislator to decline its adoption.” 


Now we must be permitted to say that this is net the question. 
The question is Whether for the plenters’ profit, and for fur- 
nishing them with the means of extending the cultivation of 
sugar, the British government shall sanction the exportation of 
Africans to the West Indies. The manifest endeavour to keep 
this out of view, and to make opponents feel as if they were 
resisting the civilization of Africa and the extinction of the 
slave-trade, is an artifice of which a good cause would scarcely 
have availed itself. 

To these instances of unfairness we must add another, of equal 
importance. Mr. Burnley represents his proposal as “a plan of 
Hiberating African slaves.” This is too bad. It is a plan for 
buying African slaves. In no sense is it a plan for liberating 
them, but that—as is alleged—they are to be sct free when 
bought. But as, on the one hand, this allegation, if it were true, 
could never sanction the institution of an African traffic in slaves, 
so, on the other, the allegation itself is untrue. Not one so 
purchased will have the name of freedom till he reaches Trinidad, 
or the substance of it when he arrives there. The thing 
intended is a forcible expatriation, and a state of compulsory 
servitude ; and this is called conferring liberty! : 

We have noticed the unfairness by which Mr. Burnley’s obser- 
vations are so extensively characterized, because we think it 


ought to go far towards neutralizing them. Ile may be regarded 
asa special pleader, whose aim is not to do justice to a subject, 


but to make out a case ; and who cares not, 80 as he can exhibit a 
r case, by how much hood-winking and artifice it is done. 
e frankly confess that the perusal of this pamphlet has greatly 
impaired the confidence we had in him. 
to the main qucstion, we may certainly take his putting the 
stress of it on the tendency of his proposal to benefit Africa and 
terminate the slave-trade, ns an acknowledgment that, on the 
gene of profit to the planters, his appeal to the public is hope- 
His piece of cajolery for the abolitionists he endeavours to 
support by an argument, the gist of which is, that, if wo buy 
slaves to work them as freemen, we shall get more profit out of 
them than our rival man-dealers of Cuba and Brazil. That there 
is a fearful atrocity in this argument must be obvious at a glance. 
The systematic purchase of slaves on the coast of Africa, by 
which alone Mr. Burnley's scheme could be carried ont, must 
generate such enormous crimes and miscries on that unhappy 
continent, that we are utterly amazed how any one professing a 
for its improvement can have entertained it for an instant. 
A writer in the Colonial Gazette, going a little more honestly into 
this question than Mr. Burnley, offers a suggestion by which he 
thinks the slave-trading aspect of tlie scheme may be got over. 


Let us see if the stimulus might not be equally appre’ without purchas- 
tng the enslaved. Suppose a depot were established at any given place un 
the African coast, and that the European emigration-agent were to make 
it known among chiefs and slave-dealers, that he would give a bounty at 
least equal to the current price of a slave, possibly exceeding it, on the 
embarkation of every voluntary emigrant brought to the depot. He might 
make the native agent understand that he would have no prisoners, and 
would not be a party to their detention or embarkation: it mig bt be a rule, 
that all emigrants should be brought to the depot at least a certain number 
of days before deportation ; arrived at the depot, they would be treated as 
freemen ; its gates would be open, there would be no constraint upon 
their actions; but the bonus would not be paynble till their embarkation. 
It appears to us that some such modification of the Trinidad plan might 
have considerable advantages: it would not be a purchasing of slaves, but 
literally a procuring of free recruits ; it would insure the emigrants being 
to some extent a party to the be ; and it would put into the mind of 
the African a totally new idea—that a free migration was desirable, prac- 
ticable, and profitable.” 


This is certainly almost enough to excite a smile, even on a 
matter of the deepest melancholy. Which of the “ chiefs or slave- 
dealers,” let us would consent to part with his slave, as such, 
until the bonus —only another name for purchase-money— 
Were secured to him! Or what, let us ask further, would be the 
condition of those free-men” at the barracoons who should not 
choose to emigrate ; but, by going as “freemen” to their homes, 
should deprive the “ chiefs and slave-dealers” of their anticipated 
s ™ The muskets and spears of “chiefs and slave-dealers” 
would be as effectual constraints to emigrate as the bland 
promises ue the Ph em praon p Pipam would 5 be as 
persuasively em We take this su ion of our sagacious 
contem aa indicatin his conviction Est the system pro 
is vicious at the core ; and we recommend to him his own advice, 
that “well-meaning men should give over cheating themselves 
with names,” 


LAW OF SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Tux following authoritative exposition of the law of slavery 
among the Mohammedans and Hindoos of British India was 
given by the officers of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut, in consequence of information before that court that 
frequent irregularities had been practised in the acquisition of 
slaves, and also that, in sume instances, the treatment of them, 
especially of female slaves, was crucl cr otherwise immoral. 
SiOUAMMFDAN SLAVERY. 

All men are by nature freo and independent, and no man can bea subject 
of property, except aninfidel inhabiting a country not under the power and 
control of the faithful. This rightof possession which the Moslems have 
over Hurbees (infidels felting against the faith), is acquired by Isteela, 
which means the entire subduement of any subject of property by force 
of arms. The original right of property wl. ieh one man may possess 
over unother is to be acquired solely by Isteel, and cannot be obtained 
in the first instance by purchase, donation, or heritage. When, therefore, 
an Imaum subdues by torce of arms any one of the cities inhabited by 
infidels, such of thein as may be taken prisoners become his rightful 
property, and he has the power of putting them to death or making them 
slaves, and distributing them as such among the ghazees (victorious 
soldiers), particularly when fighting against infidels ; or he may set then 
at liberty in a Mussulman country, and levy the capitation tax ; should be 
make them slaves, they become legal subjects of property, and are trans- 
ſorable by sale, gift, or inheritance. But if, after cuptivity, they should 
become converts to Islam (the faith), the power of death over them is 
thereby barred, though they would continue slaves; for, slavery being 
the necessary consequence of original infidelity, the conversion to Islam 
does not affect the prior state of bondage to which the individual has been 
regularly rendered liable by Isteeln, provide this be clearly established. 
From this it is evident that the samo rules are applicable to the slaves of 
both sexes. If slaves are afterwards sold or given away by the Imaum, 
or by the ghazees, who shared et the distribution, or if they should become 
tbe property of another by inheritance, they then become slaves under the 
three different classes of purchase, donation, and inheritance. 

If a female should bear offspring by any other than by her legal lord 
and master, whether the fetber be u freeman or a slave, and whether the 
slave of the said muster or of any other person, in any one of these cuses 
such offspring is subject to slavery, and these are called khanazad (born 
in the family); but, if the children be the acknowledged offspring of the 
right owner, they ure then free, and the mother of them (being the parent 
of a child by her master) becomes, at his decease, free also; and this 
rule is applicable to all their descendants to the latest posterity. The 
practice among free men and women of seiling their own offspring. during 
the time of fumine, is exccedingly improper and unjustifiable, being in 
direct opposition to the principle above stated, viz., that no man can be a 
subject of property, except an infidel taken in the act of hostilities against 
the faith. In no case can a person, legally free, become a subject of 
property; and children not being the property of their parents, all sales or 
purchases of them, as auy other articles of illegal property, are conse- 
quently invalid. It is also illegal for any freeman to sell bis own person, 
either in time of famine, or tbough be be oppressed by a debt which he is 
unable to discharge. For in the first of these cases a famished man may 
feed upon a dead body! or may rob anothcr; aud a distressed debtor is 
not liable to uny fine or punishment. 

We are not acquainted with the principal or detailed circumstances, 
which led to the custom prevailing in most Mussulman countries of pur- 
chasing and selling the inbubitants of Zanguibar, Ethiopia, Nubia, and 
other negros: but the ostensible causes are, either tba ithe negros sell 
their own offspring, or that Mussulman or other tribes of people take 
them prisoners by fraud, or seize them by stealth from the sea shores. In 
such cases they are not legally slaves, nnd the sale ond purchase of them 
are consequently invalid. But if a Mussulman army, by order of an 
Imaum, should invade their country, and make them prisoners of war by 
forte of arms, they are then legal slaves; provided that such negros are 
inhabitants of a country under the government of infidels, and in which a 
Mussulman is-not entitled to receive the full benefit and protection of his 
own laws. With regard to the custom, prevailing in this country, of 
hiring children from their parents for a very considerable period, such us 
for seventy or eighty years, and under this pretext making them slaves, 
as well as their produce also, under the denomination of kbanazad 
(domestic slaves), the following laws are applicable :—“ Jt is lawful and 
proper for parents to bire out their children on service, but this contract 
of bire becomes null and void when the cbild arrives at tbe years of 
discretion, as the right of parentage then ceases. A free man, who has 
reached the years of discretion, may enter into a contract to serve another, 
but not for uny great length of time, such as for seventy years; as this also 
is a mere pretext, and bas the same object of slavery in view, whereas 
the said free man bas the option of dissolving any contract of bire under 
either of the following circumstances: — It is the custom, in contracts of 
this nature, for a person hired on service to receive a compensation in 
money, clothes, and food, as the price of hire; any day therefore that a 
servant receives such acompensation, be is in duty bound to serve for 
that day, but not otherwise. The condition of contract of hire requires 
that the return of profit be equal to the price of hire, and this cannot be 
ascertained but by degrees, and in course of time. ‘Ibe contract of hire, 
therefore, becomes complete, or fulfilled according to the services or 
benefit actually rendered in return for the price of Éire received, and the 
person hired has consequently the option of dissolving the contract at any 
moment of the period originally agreed for. 

It is unavoidable and necessary in contracts of a different nature, such 
as in rent of Jand, & c., that the lessee should not bave this power; but, 
reverting ĉo contracts of hire for service for a long period, the nefarious 

ractices of subjecting free meu to astate of bondage under this pretence, 


it ap expedient to provide against such abuses ; and with this view to 
restrict the period for service in all contracts of bired freemen to a month, 
or year, or the utmost to three years, as in cases of Jjariawargf, a form of 


endowment. It is customary also among the Zumeni Tewaif, to purchase 
female free children from their ts, or by engagements directly with 
the children themselves; exclusively of the illegality of such purchases, 


there is a farther evil resulting from this practice, which is, the children 
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i inging i e prostitutes, ' pelled another into a state of slavery by violence, the ruling power ma 
mere N a . be i e: thea order the emancipation of such child or slave; and ifa master, or o7 
The rightful proprietor of male anl female slaves bas a claim to the other person by permission of tbe gered Hee EAT with a slave girl 
services of such slaves to the extent of their ability. He muy employ ; before she bas arrived at the r Bs arun an A is 170 be proved, the 
them in bab ing, cooking, in making, dyeing, and washing clothes; as , ruling power may sentence a f en ee to pay a fine of fifty puas of cow- 
agents in mercantile transactions; in attending cattle, in tillage, or culti- į ries, but cannot 5 slave Ay con a 
vation; as carpenters, ironmongers, and goldsmiths; in transcribing ; as Whenever a slave gir! has borne a 5 x v 3 master, ett a“ toge- 
weavers, and in manufacturing woollen cloths ; as shoemakers, eae al wie iter becomes free, and the ruling power should sanction 
is f silk, waier-drawers ; in shaving ; in erforming surgical opera- em . : 
5 h ae &c., as farriers, briellayers, and ihe like He may This is the law declared by Jak Bulk Mannoo and Kutoo bun, according 
hire them out on service in any of the above Secure he ne employ to Mittuchora and otber authorities. 
them himse!f, or for the use of his family, in otber duties of a domestic — — 
nature, such as in fetching water for washes on eratoo (religious purifica- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tion), or anointing his body with oil, rubbing his feet. or attending bis In the last subscription list, under Cheltenham, instead of . the difference 
person while dressing, and in guarding the door of his house, &c. He | ig the expense incurred in printing, &e.” read the difference is: the 


may also have connexion with his legal female slave, provided sbe is 
arrived at the years of maturity, and the master or proprietor hus not pre- 
viously given her in marriage to another. , 

lf a master oppress his slave by employing him on any duty beyond his 
ability, as insisting upon bis carrying a load which be is incapable of bear- 
ing, or climbing a tree which be cannot, the Hakim or ruling power may 
chastise him. It is also improper for a master to order his slave to do 
that which is forbidden by the law, such as putting an innocent person to 
death, setting fire to a house, tearing the clothes off another, or prostitut- 
ing himself by adultery and fornication; to steal or drink spirits, or to 
slander and abuse the chaste and virtuous ; and, if a master be guilty of 
such like oppressions, the Hakim may inflict exemplary punishment by 
Fazeer and Ugoobut Hugool [lah (literally the right of God), and mean- 
ing on principles of public justice. 

It ia further unlawful for a master to punish his male or female slave for 
disrespectful conduct, and such like offences, further than by tadeeb (cor- 
rection), asthe power of passing sentence of tazeer and qisaes is solely 


amount paid for Society’s publications, und in helping the agency.” 

E. S. A., on Anti-slavery Sentiment in Germany, shell be inserted as 
soon as possible. 

We fear the notice of M. L’Instant’s Prize Essay is too long for our 
columns ; but we will do our best to find room for it. 

Mr. Haughton’s letter on Liberia is under consideration ; as is also the 
hint from Belfast. 
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Anti⸗ Slavery Keporter. 


LONDON, Jaxrary 261TH. 


WE have great satisfaction in informing our readers, that the 
French Society for the abolition of Slavery have finally deter- 
mined to hold a public meeting at the Hotel de Ville, Paris, on 
vested in tbe Hakim. If, therefore, the master should exceed the eee of his the 2ist February, 1842, for the abolition of Slavery in the 
ower of chastisement above stated, he is liable to tazeer. a muster ; * ; 
Should bare connexion with his female-slave before she has arrived at French Colonies and throughout all Civilized States. at this 
the years of maturity, and, if the female slave should in Conagua 5 meeting it is expected there will be representatives from different 
seriously injured, or sbould die, the ruling power may punish him by 15 ; ; 
tazeer and Ugoobut Hugool Ille, as before defined. parts of the Continent of Europe, and to it a deputation from 
Great Britain and Ireland will be appointed. 
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If tbe master of male or female slaves should tyrannize over them by 
trenting tbem unjustly, stinting them in food, or imposing upon them 
duties of an oppressive nature; or if a master should have connexion 
with bis slave girl before sbe has arrived at the years of maturity, or 
should give her in marriage to another, with permission to cohabit with 
ber in this state, such master sins against the divine laws, and the ruling 
power may punish him; but the commission of such crimes by the 
master does not authorize the manumission of the slave, nor has the Hakim 
any right or authority to grant emancipation. Adverting to the principle 
upon which the legality of slavery is originally established, viz., that the 
subject of property must be an infidel, and taken ia the act of Lostilities 
against the faith ; and also to the several branches of legal slavery arising 
from tins principle, as by purchase, donation, inheritance, and khanzadee ; 
whenever a case of possession of an unlawful male or female slsve should 
be referred to the Hakim for investigation, it is bis duty to pass an order, 
according to the original right of freedom of such individual, to deprive 
the unjust proprietor of possession, and to grant immediate emancipation 
to the slave. 


WE regret to find that the British consul in Cuba, Mr. Turnbull, 
has been placed under arrest by the authorities of Matanzas. The 
occurrence is mentioned in the New Orleans Bee in the following 
terms :— 


A serious affair has just commenced in the neighbourbuod of Matanzas. 
It appears that the English consul went, a few days since, to a plantation 
situated near that town, and attempted to obtain the emancipetion of all 
the slaves belonging to a planter who bad arrived from Jamaica. His 
seditious counsels might have occasioned a general revolt emong 
coloured population of that place. As soon as the commander at Matanses 
obtained information of this occurrence, he arrested the consul, sad sent 
him beck here, escorted by soldiers, under the orders of the government. 
We do not know what will be the result of this affair. 

We add the following extracts from the Morntng Herald, and 
shall wait with interest the development of this case, which will 
probably be nighly to the credit of the British functionary. 

Our Madrid leiter confirms the statement which bas already ap 
in the London papers of the arrest of Mr. Turabull, tbe British consul 
at Havana, by the authorities of Matanzas, on thle alleged charge of 
having incited some negros to rise against their masters. 

The Havana correspondence states that Mr. Turnbull, our consul, had 
been arrested at Matanzas, where he had gone on business, an brought 
in custody to the former city on a charge of having éttem ted to pre 
on some slaves to mutiny against their owners. If true, this is a serious 
business, one which may bring about serious differences between the two 
governments. 

Another disagreeable occurrence is likewise steted, namely, that 
English boat laden with contraband goods, being closely pursued b 
revenue cruisers, attempted to take shelter under the protection of our 
receiving ship there, but that she was nevertheless captured. 


We observe in the Netherlands Staate Courant, of the a 
inst., an article referring to one in the A of the 29th ult. 
(copied by us from the Morning Herald ), of which a copy 

be found in another part of our columns. ad 

As our object is the spread of truth regarding slavery 10 
the slave-trade, we have taken the earliest o portunity o “th 
serting the reply. We have, however, to rem with regard in 
ourselves, that the Staats Courant has fallen into an agra it 
attributing this article on Dutch slave-trade to our paper, T 
was distinetly headed, from the Morning Herald. We trust, there- 
fore, that the Staats Courant, and other Dutch papers tnat the 
inserted the article relative to the former statement in i 
Reporter, 1 a us the justice to give a place to our presen 
remarks likewise. 

Though, acco to what is published by the Dutch Gorey 
ment journal, the rting of African negros to Java 10100 
tainly assumes a somewhat different aspect, yet we sincerely mi pei 
that the practice is to be discontinued in future, as all transi 
in negros in Africa, of whatever kind, have the inevitable ten ad 
of producing wars among the native princes in order to 5 
them, and every one who is in any degree conversant wi uch 
horrors of the alave-trade, knows but too well with how m 
bloodshed and misery such wars are accompanied. part 

We have made some remarks at greater length in another 
of our paper, under the head of Slave-Trade and Dutch Soldiers. 


Tun case of the Creole, United States brig, conveying me 
from Richmond, Virginia, to New Orleans, which we brieby 
mentioned in our last as “a second Amistad,’ is one 


HINDOO SLAVERY. 

There are fifteen different sorts of male and female slaves, as follows :— 
ist, Girihgat, tbat is, born of a female slave: 2nd, Kireet, that is, one 
bought for a price, either from the parents or from the former owner: 
Srd, Lubdhi, that is, one received in donation: 4th, Dayada pagut, that 
is, one acquired by inheritance: Sth, Unakut Chirt, that is, one masin- 
tained or protected in time of famine: 6th, Aheet, that is, a slave pledged 
by bis master: 7th, Bundus, that is, u distressed debtor, voluntarily 
engaged to serve his creditor for a stipulated period: 8th, Joodb pura- 
put, tbat is, one taken captive in war: Mth, Punjeet, that is, won in e stake 
or gambling wager: 10th, Oofigut, that is, one offering himself in servi- 
tale, without any compensation or return: 11th, Purbburjees busit, that 
is, a Brabmin relinquishing a state of religious mendicaney which be had 
vcluntarily assumed; an apostate mendicant, however, is the slave of the 
rajah or government only: 12th. Ibrit kal, that is, stipulated, or one 
offering himself in servitude for a stipulated time: 13th, Bhuegal das, 
that is, one offering himself in servitude for the sake of food : 14tb, Birbar 
chirt, that is, one becoming a slave on condition of marriage with a alave 

irl: 15th, Atmu bikrita, that is, self sold, or one who bes sold himself 
or a price. Authorities, Mituchra-uprusk, Rutnakur, Ribad chinta, 
Nunie kul putro, and others. 

The owner of a male or female slave may require of such slave the per- 
formance of impure work, such as plastering and sweeping the house, 
cleaning the door, gateway, and necessary; rubbing his master’s naked 
be dy, ( bunudome nebanu ) with oil, and clothing him ; removing fragments 
of victuals left at bis master’s table, and eating them; removing urine and 
buman ordure ; rubbing his master's feet and other limbs, &c. In cases 
of disobedience or fault committed by the slave, the master has power 
to beat his slave with a thin stick, or to bind him with a rope: and, 
if he should consider the slave deserving of severe punishment, he ma 
pull his bair or expose bim upon an ass ; but, if the master should exceed 
this extent of his authority, and inflict punishment upon bis slave of a 
severer nature than above stated, he is liable to pay a fine to the Hakim or 
ruling power, of a thousand puns of eight thousand cowries. This is 
declared by Menu, according to Patusker Behbad, Chinta, Munnie, and 
other authorities. 

A master has no right to command his male or female slave to perform 
any other duties besides those specified in the answer to the second ques- 
tion, or authority to punish his slave further than in the manner before 
e 5 105 i should snee this discretionary power, in either case, 

e is liable to the same penalty, vis. one thousand puns of cowries, i 
is declared by Menu an — F 8 

The commission of offences of the above nature by the master does not 
affect the state of the slave ; and the ruliog power has not the right of 
granting his manumission. But, if it should be established in evidence 
before the Hakim, that any ponon baring stolen or inveigled away a child 
or slave had afterwards sold bim to another, or that any person bad com- 
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great interest and importance. It appears that, out of 
a en of one hundred and thirty-five slaves, nineteen 
the leader of whom had the ominous name of Madison 
ashington) had concerted the rescue of the vessel, and their 
own liberation, by making an English port. It is, we believe, the 
first occurrence of the kind in the history of American 5 
and the more important because it is by no means likely to 
the last. The slaves knew that a party wrecked on the Bahamas had 
previously acquired liberty ; and this alone is enough to account for 
their attempt. If, however, they had learned also the particulars 
of the Amistad, it can hardly doubted that their resolution 
was strengthened by the success of Cinque and his companions. 
The rescue of the Creole will undoubtedly be known throughout 
the slave regions of the United States, and may stimulate imita- 
tion to a very serious extent. Altogether the occurrence is 
evidently destined to produce a very powerful effect, both on the 
slave-holders and the slaves. : 
A most important element in the progres of the case is the 
action of tho British government. The predominance of the 
slave-holding party in the United States will, of course, lead to 
the adoption of the most strenuous measures on the part of their 
government to obtain indemnity for the liberated slaves, and 
especially the surrender of the nineteen. Undoubtedly a fearful 
example would be made of them, with a view to deter others 
from similar attempts. We do not imagine, however, that Lord 
Aberdeen can hesitate for a moment as to the course he should 
pursue. As to indemnity for the liberated slaves, an established 
and noble precedent is already before him, in the refusal of Lord 
Palmerston to give indemnity for the slave cargo of the Enter- 
prise, driven by stress of weather into Bermuda. This has been 
as yet the only case of American slaves making British ground 
since emancipation ; and it was argued by Lord Palmerston on 
grounds so constitutional and just, that we conceive it will be 
recognized as an authoritative precedent in all similar cases. The 
uestion respecting the surrender of the active parties in effecting 
the rescue, may be taken to be already decided by the American 
courts themselves, in the case of the Amistad. If “a narrow 
in of law” divides the cases one from the other, it is clear 
there is no difference in morals. The public interest will be as 
intense for the preservation of Washington and his companions 
from a judicial murder in America, as ever it was for the rescue 
z 3 and the other Mendians from a similar atrocity in 
uba. 


THe West India mail which has arrived since our last, brings 
further melancholy accounts of the condition of the European 
and American immigrants, of which some particulars will be 
found in another part of our paper. It appears that the 
attorney-general has moved in the house of assembly for an 
inquiry on the subject. This is satisfactory, and we have only to 
wish that it may be fully gone into, and honestly reported. 

The only other matter of interest brought hy this mail, is the 
“ cry for help,” as it has been called, from British Guiana, which 
we have noticed elsewhere. 

We direct attention to a gratifying private letter from St.Lucia. 


WE copy from the public papers an interesting and important 
despatch, addressed by Mr. Aston, our ambassador at Madrid, to 
the Spanish government. We cannot but warmly congratulate 
the friends of humanity on the position which has thus been taken 
by the British government; nor need we withhold an expression 
ot our gratification that it accords so nearly with the views set 
forth by the Anti-slavery Committee, in their memorial to Lord 
Palmerston of the 20th of March, 1840. 


— 


—— — ———— ̊ 
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DEMAND OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
RELEASE OF SLAVES ILLEGALLY INTRODUCED 
INTO CUBA AND BRAZIL. 


Spain and Brazil have been for many years under the most solemn 
engagements to co-operate with this country in the suppression of 
the slave-trade. Under treaties with these powers the govern- 
ment of this country has acquired the right to demand what has 
become of the Africans who, it is notorious, have been illicitly 
and scandalously introduced by hundreds of thousands since the 
formation of these treaties, and who still continue to be introduced 
into the colonies and territories belonging to them, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of a fleet of British cruizers, kept up at an immense 
expenditure both of treasure and of life, on the coasts of Africa, 
Brazil, and Cuba, by Great Britain. Our treaties with Spain for 
the suppression of the slave-trade date as far back as the year 
1817, and were purchased at an expense of £400,000 ster ing, 
which large sum was paid as an indemnity for losses whic 
Spaniards then engaged in the traffic might suffer as a necessary 
consequence of its abolition. By the treaty of 1817, the king of 
Spain e wholly to abolish the traffic in slaves “ throughout 
the entire dominions of Spain, on the 30th day of May, 1820.” 
And the laws of Spain declare all slaves clandestinely intro- 
duced into her colonies from that period to be free., 

Our treaty with Brazil for the accomplishment of the same 
object was made in March, 1827, in which it was stipulated 
* that it shall not be lawful for the subjects of the emperor of 
Brazil to be concerned in carrying on of the African slave-trade, 
under any pretext, or in any manner whatever; and the carry in 
on such trade after that period, by any subject of his imperia 
Majesty, shall be deemed and treated as piracy.” In a decree 
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passed by the 5 assembly of Brazil, and which received 
the sanction of the regency in 1831, it was declared that “ all 
slaves entering the territory or the ports of Brazil, coming from 
abroad, are free.” 

Now it is manifest that, had our treaties with these powers 
been respected, and their laws, grounded on the treaties, been 
carried into full effect, not only would the vast multitude of un- 
happy beings who are now enduring the most terrible fate to 
which men can be exposed; and the untold numbers who have 
miserably perished under circumstances the most revolting and 
horrible, have been preserved from slavery and death, but, the 
markets for slaves in these countries having been destroyed, the 
slave-trade, with all its atrocious accompaniments, so far as they 
were concerned, would have been destroyed also. 

The rights acquired under these treaties Great Britain is now 
exercising. She demands of Spain the complete fulfilment of her 
obligations. She requires that power, as the test of her sincerity, 
to emancipate all the slaves who have been introduced into her 
colonies since the io 1820, in 5 to her laws and her 
engagements with this country. The present enlightened govern- 
ment of Spain have, we are happy to say, so far acceded to her 
demands as to call for information on the subject; and it is this 
call which has filled the slave-traffickers and slave-holders of Cuba 
with alarm. They well know that the liberation of the first 
slave felonionsly introduced will destroy the slave-trade, by cut- 
ting up the system of slavery itself by the roots. The immense 
profits hitherto realized by the traffickers in human flesh, 
which has enabled them to bid defiance to all our efforts to put an 
end to their guilty practices, will be gone, “for no man buyeth 
their merchandise any more.” 

As to Brazil the same righteous demand will be made on her. 
She will be called upon to deliver from the bondage in which 
they are unlawfully held, an immense portion of her slave popu- 
lation, the victims of a trade which she herself spontaneously and 
nobly denounced as piracy, aud which her greatest men and most 
valued citizens pronounce to have been, and to be, her greatest 
curse, 

There are two parties in Brazil, as well as in Cuba, who feel 
the deepest interest in this question. In the Spanish colony, the 
Creole or native population are almost to a man opposed to the 
slave-trade, and, in their memorials to the regency, they c the 
continuance of the guilty traffic on strangers, fostered and sus- 
tained by the home government. The native Brazilians are said 
to be equally averse to the slave-trade, and to lay the iniquity of its 
prevalence at the doors of the 1 who reside amongst 
them. However this may be, one thing is quite clear, that 
hitherto, the demand for slaves has been soexcessive in both coun- 
tries that the slave-traders have had ample verge and scope” for 
their nefarious employment ; and that, some how or other, with or 
without the connivance of the 5 of Spain and Brazil, 
and tlie subordinates in office, the slave-trade has been carried on 
with undiminished vigour, and all the checks we have hitherto 
pu! on it have only had the effect of increasing its horrors without 

iminishing its extent. This is the point with which the govern- 
ment has to do; and it is cheering to know that at length it will 
add to its diplomatic remonstrances, the demand for the fulfilment, 
to the very letter of its treaties with those powers for the sup- 
pression of the giant evil. 

On Spain the demand has already been made, and the corre- 
spondence with foreign powers contained in the slave-trade papers 
of 1840, will shew that preliminary steps have been taken to 
enforce a similar demand on Brazil. Mr. Ouseley, our represen- 
tative at Rio, in a communication to M. Lopes Gama, minister for 
foreign affairs, dated 3rd June, 1840, after adverting to the 
attempts which had been made by the slave-trade party in the 
Brazilian legislature to repeal the law of the 7th November, 1831, 
which gave effect to the treaty with this country, and secured, 
among other objects, the emancipation of all slaves illicitly intro- 
duced into Brazil ; and after stating that the two governments 
they represented were bound, “ both conjointly and separately, 
strongly and firmly to evince, by energetic acts, the good faith 
and efficiency of their united determination to put a stop to the 
fatal traffic in human beings, by which Brazil is inundated with 
uncivilized hordes, iniquitously kidnapped from their native 
country, and by which the prodigious efforts of her Majesty's 
government, and the expenditure which it has incurred, are 
sought to be rendered unavailing,” observes— It would be much 
to be lamented should any 5 pass which would render 
that law inoperative, or tend in any way to encou the slave- 
trade, as the undersigned would have to protest in the strongest 
manner in the name of his government against its adoption ; 
which, however, with the pent enlightened administration, 
cannot be apprehended, as it is clearly impossible, in law or 
equity, whatever may unfortunately be de facto the practice, to 
deprive of their rights and liberty, teed by the most posi- 
tive laws and the stipulations of treaty, a multitude of indi- 
viduals, unaccused even of crime, and living under the protection 
of the laws and engagements of the . for the 
sake of 5 impunity 55 wane’ i 1 5 m 
undersi repeats, that the ibility of ca to e 
such a Fiolation of all moral and legal right is not to be 
in a civilized country.” Here rested the matter with or 
Lopes Gama, who shortly after was succeeded in office by M. 
Aureliano de Souzae Oleveira Continho, to whom Mr. Ouseley 
addressed himself on the 28th August, 1840, stating that he had 
“ received positive instructions to protest in the strongest manner 
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slavery, and declare whether they have been imported or not into the 
island subsequent to the 30th of October, 1820, and to decide whether the 
said negros should be emancipated. 

„ With this object, her Majesty's government has prepared the draft 
of a convention, which I have been ordered to propose to the Spanish 
government. 

‘© some months since submitted a copy of the said convention to M. 
Perez de Castre, and his Excellency promised me that tbe matter should be 
immediately taken into consideration. 

4 J have, therefore, the honour of now submitting to your Excellency 
another copy of the draft of the above-mentioned convention, the object 
of which 1 some time since explained to your Excellency. 

“ Her most Catholic Majesty's government has invariably professed the 
same lively wishes as those which influence Great Britain in co-operating 
in all the measures already proposed for the abolition of this abominable 
traffic; and, notwithstanding, it is an unquestionable fact, that, instead of 
being lessened, or somewhat modified, in consequence of the restrictive 
measures heretofore adopted, the evil increases in the Spanish colonies, 
which position is unanswerably confirmed by the progressive increase of 
the slave population. 

“ In order to remedy this great abuse and violation of tho existing trea- 
ties, it is proposed to confer on the mixed commission the power of enforc- 
ing the nutional law established to thut effect, elevating it toa degree of 
sufficiency and vigour tbat shall place it in a condition to effectually destroy 
the evil; because, by preventing the demand for victims, their shipment 
from Africa will be checked. It is only necessary to convince the pur- 
chasers, as well as the owners, of African slaves, that they cannot reckon 
on possessing their illegal acquisitions with impunity, in order to prevent 
their continuing to spe a their capital in this traffic, because they are no 
longer a commodity which can be offered for sale in the market. This is 
the only way of compelling people to abandon a traflic which can no longer 
yield advantages. ; 

„All these objects will be attained by means of the stipulations in the 
proposed convention. l l l 

It may, perbaps, be objected, that this convention might produce dis- 
content, and even promote insurrection among those slaves who, ia conse- 
quence of the place of their birth or ihe date of their importation, would 
have no claim to be emancipated; but in respect of said objection, should 
it be made, 1 must observe to your Excellency, that, in the plan p $ 
itis not intended to interfere with the Creole population, or with such of the 
slaves as were introduced into the island previous to the 30th of October, 
1820. Besides, the proceedings for declaring the emancipation of monies 
are to bo carried into effect individual by individual, and not by whole 
cargoes, by wbich means the execution of the convention will in reality be 
much less alarming in its totality, or in its individual importance, than the 
proceedings sanctioned by the already existing treaties. oo 

“It is more thon twenty years since the mixed commission sat at 
Havana, during which period frequent discussions have arisen that have 
affected the liberty of whole cargoes of negros, without there being a soli- 
tary instance wherein the captain-general of Cuba found fault with the pro- 
ceedings, which circumstance leads to the supposition, that the proposal 
for the extension of powers to the mixed commission may be acceded to 
without risk or inconvenience. 

u Whilst submitting all which to your Excellency, I must add, that ber 
Catholic Majesty will acquire great and lasting glory by consenting to the 
proposed convention, putting a term, by its means, to a practice thet is 
repugnant as well as contrary to humanity. 

J avail myself of this opportunity for renewing, &c. 

% Aatuur Aston.” 

«© His Excellency Don Joaquim Maria De Ferrer, &c.” 

TTT!!! ͤ ͤ—— —— — 


THE MENDIANS. ; ood 
Ir is quite true that Mendi is a country, and in the neighbourh 
of Sierra Leone. The American committee, it appears, & th 
(through the governor of Liberia) a letter of inquiry to We 
late lamented Sir John Jeremie, then governor of Sierra ca 
and the last papers furnish us with the ver satisfactory reply 
Lieutenant-governor Fergusson. It is as follows :— 
Sierra Leone, 23rd October, 1841. 
GENTLEMEN, —I have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter saors 
by you to the late Sir John Jeremic, governer of this colony, under date 
New York, 25th March, 1841, relative to thirty-six persons, = sur- 
vivors of the kidnapped Africans, who some years 160 found their way 
to the United States in the schooner Amistad, and whom you are desirous 
of having returned to their native country. : ee 
While I am happy in being able to afford you satisfactory informa z 
to the locality of Mendi (the country to which tbese persons aro 9 is 
belong), I can confidently assure you of the cordial co-operation 
government in aid of the endeavour to restore them to it. iver 
Mendi is situated on the banks of the Rokelle, or Sierra 3 11 
and may be reached in three or four days from Freetown. Bey Font, 
chief, is a party to a treaty of alliance existing betwixt this govern 
and the 8 edoraled chiefs of the Limmaney country. ith 
Sierra Leone is thus, from vicinity and facility of seria 115 
Mendi, preferable to Monrovia or Gallinas (as suggested in 8 e 
as the place to which these persons should be brought, in order 
veniently to insure their return to their own country. | ecross the 
With respect to their removal from America, and their vo unisry 
Atlantic, 1 cannot, for these purposes, promise any aid o 1 
nature from this government. I may, however, assure 1770 78 nately 
arrival here, they and their teachers will be cordially received, si 
maintained and provided for, and safely conducted to their ow It a 
under the protection of government, and at the public expen d such 
likely that a two years residence in America will N Arrival here 
changes in the constitution of those Africans as to render t À 1 
at sny sesson, hazardous ; but, as their teachers are | 
acclimated to this country, certain precautions may m pepe on 
necessary. I would therefore recommend their arrival bere — s 7 Puid’ 
detwirt ine Brat of December and the first of May; and Ill om 
be more advisable for them to aes all together, er in Sable serait; 
entlemen, your mos bedien 
FFF W. Fanovsson, Lieutenant Governor. 


Messrs. S. S. Jocelyn, J. Leavitt, L. Tappan- 
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against the revocation of the law of the 7th November, 1831, by 
which, in fulfilment of philanthropic and just. engagements with 
Great Britain, the unconditional freedom of illegally imported 
Africans into this empire was in tlie most solemn manner, gua- 
ranteed, and rendered their legal and absolute right.” Of the 
entire concurrence of Lord Palmerston in the steps Mr. Ouseley 
had taken, we find proof in a despatch of his lord=hip to that 
functionary, dated the 2nd and the 25th September, 1840, from 
the latter of which we make the following extract :— I have 
now to desire,” says his lordship, “ that you will state in writing 
to the Brazilian minister, that all negros who have been duly 
found to have been illegally imported into Brazil are, by the 
treaty between Great Britain and Brazil, entitled to be considered 
free; and that her Majesty's government could not admit, that 
any law which the Brazilian legislature may choose to pass, 
would afford to the Brazilian government the slightest justifica- 
tion whatever for violating a treaty betwecn the two countries.“ 
Senhor Aureliano, in his reply to Mr. Ouseley, says, that the 
administration of which he forms a part “ sympathizes with the 
philanthropic sentiments of the age ; that it is in no way in favour 
of the trafie in slaves; and that it will not belic these sentiments 
by the manner in which it considers the said pro of 
law.” Thus, we perceive, that matters are ripe for decision 
between the two governments. Brazil must emancipate, if she 
wonld maintain the honour of her legislature, her laws, and her 
engagements with this country. At all events, Great Britain 
will not allow her treaty to remain a dend letter: she will exact 
the bond, and that will determine the fate of the slave-trade. 
Humanity, justice, religion, the faith of treaties, and the integrity 
of law, are on our side; all that is required to the accomplish- 
ment of our rightcous object, is firmness, and that we may be 
well assured will not be wanting on the part of her Majesty’s 
government. 

In pursuing a course dictated by a regard to her honour, and 
to her true and permanent interests, Brazil will gain immensely. 
Never, whilst slic cultivates her soil by slaves, will her mighty 
resources be developed —never will her, native energies 
be called into play never will her civilization be advanced. 
44 This trade in human flesh,” says Senhor Jose Bonifacio dfAn- 
dradu e Silva, in his celebrated memoir to the assembly of the 
empire of Brazil, “ is a cancer that preys on the bowels of Brazil, 
wasting its capital, demoralizing its population, and destroying its 
energies. Were slavery abolished,” he says, „the inhabitants of 
this einpire, instead of being listless and cruel, as in fact the 
greatest portion of them now are, would become humane and just: 
whilst they would in the lapse of time be considcrable gainers, by 
putting into free circulation dead capital at present absorbed by 
the use of slaves, and they would, moreover, relieve their families 
from the domestic examples of corruption and tyranny now con- 
stantly before their cyes—from enemies of their own as well as 
of the state—from the sight of men, in short, who now cannot be 
said to have a country of their own, yet by proper management 
may be made trusty fellow-citizens and use ul members of the 
community.” In concluding an cloquent and energetic address, 
he says, “Awaken from your slumbers, legislators of this vast 
empire of Brazil! You know, nay, experience has fully con- 
vince l you, that we can never prosper—never enjoy the advan- 
tages of a real and secure industry—of an enlarged and flourishing 
agriculture, as long as we avail ourselves of the aid and assistance 
derived from raw and depraved slaves. Both reason and ex- 
perience have proved that substantial riches ave only to be found 
where freedom and justice prevail, and never where captivity and 
corruption are seen de And, ye traffickers in human 
ficsh, ye unjust and cruel owners of slaves,” listen to the imperative 
calls of conscience, and “the cries of suffering humanity. ... . 

. Which of ye, in the age in which we live, is fool-hardy 
and inconsiderate enough not to know, that the perpetual slavery 
ye seek to uphold is not only opposed to the precepts of the gospel 
and the dictates of sound policy, but also at variance with your 
future interests, if only well understood, as well as tlie ersonal 
security and tranquillity of yourselves and children? Gen caus 
citizens of Brazil! keep in mind that, without individual frecdom, 
civilization and solid riches can never exist; without it morality 
and justice arc mere names ; and, where morality and justice are not 
practised, there can be neither gallantry, strength, nor power 
amoug nations.” 

The crime of Brazil is at the present moment its greatest 
punishment, To say nothing of the internal evils which afflict 
that empire, there can be no doubt that, but for the system of 
slavery, its relations with this country would be of the most 
favoured character. 


SLAVERY IN CUBA.—ENGLAND AND SPAIN. 


Tur following note has been addressed by the British ambassador at 
C to the Spanish government, relative to the slaves in the island of 
uba :— 
British Legation in Spain, Madrid, December 17th, 1840. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding that the traffic in slaves under the flag of Spain 
has considerably diminished, in virtue of the treaty of June 15th, 1835, 
between Great Britain and Spain, nevertheless the dealers in slaves have 
hoisted other come n 7 agree of their ships, by which means 
new importations of blacks from Africa have continued 

HER ontinued to supply the 

It has been thought, in spite of this, that these abuses might be put 
stop to by conferring on the mixed commission sitting at Havens, the 
power to investigate into the cases of the negros existing at Havuns in 
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THE “CRY” FROM BRITISH GUIANA. 


Governor Lionr's dispatch and Mr. Wolseley’s report (after an 
extensive circuit through the colony) averring the high prosperity 
of British Guiana, which afforded so much pleasure in this country, 
have produced a very opposite effect in Guiana itself. It seems to 
have filled the plantocracy there with sadness, if we might not 
rather say that it has excited them to frenzy. They have begun 
forthwith to vociferate that the colony is in ruinsand have applied 
themselves most sedulously, after their fashion, to prove that it 
is 60. 

Now we beg to say in the outset that all this is well understood. 
It is a mere repetition of a West Indian artifice now so completely 
seen through, that we almost wonder it should be resorted to 
a But let us examine this new experiment on English cre- 

ulity. 

We have, then, before us the Colonial Gazette of tlie 12th 
instant, the first article in which is headed A cry from Gutana for 
help. A “correspondent,” it appears, “an intelligent inhabitant 
of the colony,” has collected (and sent to the editor of the Colonial 
Gazette) “some broad facts,” which entitle him (and the editor 
too) to cry aloud for “immigration in masses from all parts of 
Africa, and from the East Indies.’ Whether the editor has made 
us acquainted with all the facts stated by his correspondent, docs 
not appear, but those which he has suffered to transpire are far 
indeed from sustaining his conclusion. What does the reader 
think they are! So many bankruptcies! So many estates to be 
sold! So many acres going out of cultivation! Nothing of the 
kind. The “ broad facts” stated are, that there are so many rivers 
and creeks, with so many miles of navigable water, so many square 
miles on the margins of them, and so many acres “ available for 
sugar ;” that there are so many miles of drainage, by navigable 
canals and small trenches, so many miles of sea-dam, so many 
brick sluices and iron tunnels, so many bridges, and so many sets 
of sugar works; after which the consummation of misfortune is, 
that there are one hundred thousand people besides! That our 
readers may not think we are taking an unwarrantable libert 
with our contemporary, we will quote the sentence whic 
N follows the table containing the information above 
specified. 

“ One hundred thousand persons, placed in the midst of six 
million acres of available land—among the richest in the world, 
and most accessible—more water frontage, and amid four millions 
of fixed capital! The rcaders of the Colonial Gazette scarcely 
need to be told the consequences.” 

Alas, for British Guiana! Verily her desolation has come. 

When this manifest attempt to hoax the people of England is 
seriously looked at, it cannot but strike one as a very significant 
circumstance, that the cry for “immigration in masses should be 
sustained by an appeal to the large tracts of land yet uncultivated. 
A producing country is not ruined, surely, because it has not 
hands enough to bring its waste lands under immediate culture. 
It clearly prospers if its existing cultivation is carried on at such a 
profit as to male the cultivation of its waste lands desirable. We 
shall be told, however, that the Guiana planters complain that the 
cannot carry on the existing cultivation at a profit, and we admit 
that they do say so; but this is the very thing we cannot understand. 
If they do not grow sugar at a profit now, how is it that they want 
to grow more! Do they want to lose more money, for the very dis- 
interested purpose of supplying the whole British consumption of 
sugar, and demonstrating the supcrior cheapness of free labour! 
It seems to us, that the cagerness to cultivate the waste lands is a 

roof—and all the more convincing, because it is a proof un- 
esignedly furnished by themselves—that the present culture is 
profitable, and that it is so to such an extent as to excite the 
cupidity of the planters to turn more “earth into gold.” If we 
are wrong in this interpretation, will the plantcrs furnish us with 
one more natural and just ! 
_ To turn, however, from the communication of this “well 
informed inhabitant” of the colony, which, after all, is but a 
vate one, to proceedings more public and weighty. There was, 
t seems, on the Ist of December, a “meeting of proprietors and 
representatives of cstates and other property,” at Georgetown, 
Demerara, to show that sugar is now being made at a loss, and 
to devise means for remedying so serious an evil. The Committee 
who prepared a report for this meeting make a great boast of 
their assiduity in collecting information, and a great show of 
accuracy in the tabular exhibition of it. Their statements, how- 
ever, if correct, are far too vague and general to be satisfactory. 
We cannot understand even their fundamental position, that “ the 
average price of Demerara sugar in England cannot be estimated 
at more than £18, per hogshead ;” that is, at 15 cwt. to the 
hogshead, twenty-four shillings per ewt. On the Ist of December, 
the Gazette average price o West India sugar, ex duty, was 
thirty-nine shillings per cwt., being fifteen shillings per ewt. in 
addition to the twenty-four shillings stated by the mmittee. 
It is possible they may have intended to name the price of sugar 
at Demerara, and not“ in England,” the fifteen shillings per cwt. 
being charges of freight, commission, &c.; but even so the error 
18 Important, and if, otherwise, it is destructive of their whole 
calculation. | 

But let us admit (what, nevertheless, there is much to call into 
suspicion) that the Guiana planters are making sugar at a cost 
greater than the price it sells for; what does this prove? Per- 
haps nothing, but that they are a wasteful and extravagant set, 
Clinging to large salaries and expensive processes, The Com- 
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mittee, indecd, have not come to this conclusion. They ascribe 
it all—mirable dictu—to the misconduct of the labourers, and the 
excessive bounty of the masters! And with this view they 
make out their table, adapting it to show prominently that too 
much money is paid in wages. There is a large amount under 
the general term expenses, of which (with great prudence) no 
details are given. They would not like the public to know how 
far they are from having yet adopted the most frugal and econo- , 
mical methods, nor how much wastefulness may be indulged at 
the cost of tliree hundred and thirty thousand dollars, In one 
item, however, they have been unguardedly frank and com- 
municative. ‘They have set down the sum paid for salaries. 
This is no less than 162,515 dollars for ten months, on sixty 
estates ; or an average of £650 a year to cach estate. Here goes 
the profit of sugar making, to the attorney and the manager! 
The labourers on the average get but eighteen pounds a-piece. 

But now for the remedy. We must do this meeting of planters 
the justice to say, that they have not asked for a supply of immi- 
grants. There is not a reference to this topic, either in the report 
of the committee, or in the remarks of the speakers, We cannot 
explain this, otherwise than by supposing—what we have no 
doubt is the truth—that the cry for immigration is rather artful 
than sincere. ‘The remedics recommended by the committee are 
altogether of a different kind, and resolve themselves into the 
simple plan of coercing the labourers. These sapient geutlemen 
propose to reduce the ordinary wages of labour one-third, to give 
no task work, to give no bounty on extra work, to charge a dollar 
a week rent, and to eject tenants who work for other masters! 
We scarcely know whether the folly or the wickedness of this 
scheme is the more conspicuous. Less than wicked we cannot 
call it, to begin a system of economy, however necessary, hy steal- 
ing one-third of their earnings from the only people in the colony 
who deserve the remuncration they get, rather than by the 
retrenchment of extravagant salaries and the correction of waste- 
ful abuses. But the thing is as foolish as it is wicked. It is 
nothing less than a violent interference with the market for 
labour, and it can never succeed. Labour, like everything clse 
will have its market price, and those who will not give tlic price, 
will find that they cannot get the article, Not even for a short 
time can this infatuated scheme succeed, without a universal com- 
bination of which the very account of this meeting shows ns there 
is no expectation. The conspiracy will be broken up by the power 
of individual interests. But without this adverse element, and 
on the supposition that the planters could succeed to their heart’s 
desire, what could follow from their success, but the growing 
alienation of the peasantry from sugar cultivation, and the direc- 
tion of a larger number of hands to more eligible employment! 
Their success will but aggravate their calamity. If the labourers 
1 85 slaves, their scheme might work; but freedom will beat 
them. 


SPAIN: THE JUNTA OF COMMERCE OF CATALONIA, 


The following is the memorial of the Junta of Commerce of 
Catalonia to the Regent of Spain, conveying to him the document 
inserted in our last, with the reply of the government. 


10 THE REGENT OF SPAIN, 


Most serene Sir—This junta of commerce has received notice of tLe 
declaration which the tribunal of commerce of Havana transmitted on 
the 30th March last to the then provisional regency of the kingdum, 
calling its attention to the evils which would result from the realization of 
the project for the emancipation of the slaves, which has been for some 
time conceived by the English East India Company, and which appears to. 
receive the secret support of the government of that nation. 

Before coming to any decision with respect to a question as important 
as delicate, and pregnant with results of transcendent interest, not only to 
the general commerce of the Peninsula, but even to the internal condition of 
the few colonies which remain to us; this junta believed it well to obtain 
the opinions of persons who, by a long residence in that country, had acquired 
a theoretical and practical acquaintance with the subject. They have 
presented a detailed and lucid exposition, a copy of which, penetrated and 
instructed by the depth of the observations it contains, this junta begs to 
transmit to your highness, praying that this new data may be added to the 
despatch now being prepared on tho representation of the tribunal of the 
Havana; in order that they may possess every information in making a 
final provision with reference to the emancipation of the slaves, which is 
a question of the utmost importance for the nation, and for the retention 
of her ultramarine possessions. 

Barcelona, 22nd June, 1841. (Here follow the signatures.) 


TO THE JUNTA OP COMMERCE OF CATALONIA, 


Supreme Political Government of Barcelona. 

Having transmitted to the government the exposition which the junta 
forwarded to me on the 2200 June last, in support of the memorial of 
the tribunal of commerce of Havana, preying that no project may be 
entertained which directs itself to the emancipation of the slaves in that 
island, the minister of marine, commerce, and the colonies, acquainted 
me on the 3rd inst., in answer to your representations, that he had already 
informed the aforesaid tribunal of commerce, that the supreme govern- 
ment does respect, and will continue to respect, property in every case, 
however constituted ; but, that at the proper time, it desires that the treaty 
ratified in 1833 for the abolition of the traffic in negro slaves to the coast 
of Africa, may have full effect, in order to avoid the remonstrances 
founded on this delicate subject. I forward this for your information, 
and in fulfilment of the directions I have received from bis highness, the 
Regent, through the aforesaid minister. 


Barcelona, 13th July, 1841. 


Drontsio Vaupgs. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN EMIGRANTS IN JAMAICA. 


To the Editor of the Buptist Herald. 

From the 12th of March to the end of July in this year, there arrived at 
Hyde Hall estate, in this parish, twenty-one emigrants ; six of these were 
married men, and brought their wives with them, and children amounting, 
I believe, to sixteen; the others were single. Where are they now? 
Eleven of the working party are dead, with four of the children; a widow 
of one has left for America, and this week the only surviving widow, with 
five children will be sent to America by the benevolence of a few indivi- 
duals in Falmouth, If I am correct, eight labourers are left, five of 
whom are now ill; of the orphan children six are in a most deplorable 
state, and, if something is not done, will soon bave followed their unhappy 
parents to the grave. 

On the 19th of April there arrived at Glamorgan, a pen belonging to 
Hyde Hall, and within two miles of the same, four emigrants and a child, 
~—the man, woman, and child are dead, they died in June. One of the 
remsining emigrants is sick. On the 18th of October several others 
arrived half of them are already on the sick list, and in all probability will 
soon be numbered with the dead. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Kyins, 
emigrants, John 
recovery. 
W. K. 


P. S. Since this was written, one of the remainin 
Payne, is dead, and another now lies beyond the hope of 


To the Editor of the Baptist Herald. 

Sin,—I have just returned from a sceng the most-painful and soul- 
harrowing Jever witnessed —a dwelling filled with the sick and tbe d ing, 
the victims of a system only equalled—scarcely surpassed—by the A 
lical slave-trade. 


It will be in your recollection, that, about seven weeks since, a vessel 
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UNHEARD OF CRUELTIES IN GUADELOUPE. 


{From La Revue des Colonies, of November, la] 
A DEED of t atrocity has just been perpetrated at the fabrique 
d’engrais of Morue à Savou. This establishment, situated ve 
near Point-a-Pitre on the other side of the road, belongs to M. 
Boisaubin, a relation of the too celebrated Drouillard-Mahaudiere. 
A monster known for his ferocity towards the slaves was overseer 
of the plantation. It fwas with joy that M. Boisaubin en- 
countered such a man as the miscreant Laffranque to direct the 
labours of his slaves. Two runaway negros, Sixpouces and Jacob, 
having been seized, imagine the refinement of barbarity, the 
frightful punishment which was inflicted on them. These two 
slaves were tied together face to face, body to body, in such a 
manner as to appear to be fitted one to the other. In this position 
they were flogged, whilst Laffranque was causing an iron to be 
made red-hot. The instrument of torture being ready, this mon- 
ster thrust it into the bowels of the uppermost slave. The excru- 
ciating pain of this internal burning caused the victim to make 
such a movement as to place his wretched companion uppermost, 
who in his turn was subjected to the ordcal of the red-hot iron. 
The barbarity did not stop here. Having made the two slaves 
dress eee Laffranque, by the aid of a funnel, poured into 
their mouths a mixture of fœces and urine. IIe has been arrested. 
What did he say to justify himself! That the burning was ad- 
ministered as an excellent cure for vermin! The trial will reveal 
other crimes of Laffranque. 


Sr. Lucta.—| Extract of a letter from a special magistrate to 


arrived at St. Ann's Bay with immigrants from America, Of the whole} Mr. Sturge, dated November 10th, 1841.J—lIa this part of the world you 
number not more than half a dozen, I understand, procured employment. will be rejoiced to learn that the results of emancipation are in the bighest 
Some bave set out on foot to Kingston, and others to Falmouth, in search | degree cheering. A more well-disposed, industrious, religious, and gene- 


of the means of existence; Foun are in the grave; SEVENTEEN, I beheld, 
prostrated with fever, one fast hastening to another world, but“ looking 
unto Jesus, —anotber, insensible to every thing but his own sufferings, in 
the agonies of death.“ The remainder (ten or twelve in number) are 
wretched in the extreme: with only one exception, tbey have al) had 
Severe sickness, under the effects of which they are still suffering. Some 
bear their hard lot with fortitude—others wish the vessel had gone down 
with them; and others are well nigh beart-broken at being deceived, 
and ruined. 

Who can wonder at their complaints! They were induced to give up 
their situations and abandon their prospects in America, in consequence 
of the flattering promises held out to them respecting .amaica—plenty of 
employment, superior wages, excellent cottages, land for cultivation, &c. 
&c. They forsook their homes, left their kindred, and embarked for | 
Jamaica, their hearts beating high with hope and expectation. What have | 
they found? Disappointment and despair—sickness and the grave! 

Not far distant is the depot at Hilton Hill, nearly all the 200 immigrants 
who two months since came out in the New PaAaniz remain unemployed. 

Can we wonder, sir, at God’s judgments coming on the inhabitants of 
this island—who as soon as they have washed their hands of negro blood, 
are embruing them in the blood of white men? It is high time the pro- 
mised searching inquiry into the immigration scheme was instituted—it is 
high time the white “ slave-trade” was abolished. 

I remain, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
St. Ann's, Nov. 24th, 1841. Joux Craax, 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. John Clark, to Mr. Sturge, 
dated Brown’s Town. December 4th, 1841.—Tbe friends of humanity 
in Britain will, I trust, continue to lift up tbeir voice against the immi- | 
gration, scheme, It is produciug the most disastrous results. About two 
months since the New Phenix brought upwards of 200 immigrants, : 
chiefly Irish, into this parish. 225 2 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that they are disappvinied and dissatis- 
fied, and there is so little need of their services that Poa half of them 
are remaining at tbe depot, living in idleness and wretchedness. Shortly ' 
after their arrival came a vessel from America with about fifty men 
many of whom, tempted by the flattering prospects held out to them in | 
Jamaica, gave up their situations in Boston, und came thitber with bizh 
expectations, only to meet with disappointment, sickness, and in many 
cases a premature grave. I had not an opportunity of visiting them, until 
lost week, and then learned that only about half a dozen of the number 
had procured employment ; some bad gone to Kingston, and others to 
Falmouth, to seek the means of support, and four bad fallen victims to the | 
prevailing sickness, about thirty remained, of these seventeen were pros- 
trated with fever, and two were in a dying state. The remainder, with a 
single exception, bad been very ill, but were out of danger. It is but 
justice to say, that great care and attention bave been paid to this unhappy 
people. All who could bear the journey have been removed to a healthy 
residence in the mountains, and I believe thero is reason to hope that they 
will recover. But what are they then todo? They were to be provided 
cottages, acres of land for cultivation, rent, with wages of a dollar and upwards 
per diem. But, alas! there are neither cottages for them, nor land; and 


the highest wages offered is 
shillings, for able day labourers. 
experiment of 1835 and 
Ismentation and woe. 

© Both have since died, and the convalescent have been removed to the 


mountains. 


EATEN UP BY Staves.—A very respectful 
by nni ministers of tbe * of the ae 

i i I Church, has been sent to Mr. Tyler, protesting agains 
at my ee christian republic bolding slaves, &. One of the pre- 
sidin elders remarked, that not many years ago President Tyler inherited 
from his father a large number of slaves, from whom be 5 
fifteen or twenty for his own use, and disposed of the remainder. ose 
fifteen or twenty bare multiplied, ae Be 7 panoan has parani p 

i i th or them to do, he proposed : 

3 se ania eaters lantetion and work: tbis they steadily 


declined doing ; and they are lit ly eating up the president.— Liberator. 


PRESIDENT TYLER 
memorial, signed 


one shilling and sixpence, instead of four | 
The result will, 1 fear, be similar to the i 
1836, the history of which is one of mourning, Society, 27, New Broad Street, price 


rally moral people than our black population does not exist on the face of 
the earth: and in bow short atime have all their good qualities been deve- 
loped! When I contrast their condition and habits now with what they 
were a few years ago, during slavery, and even in apprenticeship, the 
change seems almost magical; and yet liberty (by the blessing of God) 
has alone done all this, ‘Ihe people are the same, but they are no longer 
callous and heart-broken under the cruelties aud wretchedness of slavery. 
Instead of being trampled on and treated worse than the very beasts of 
burden, they now feel themselves on a level with their fellow. creatures, 
and by word and deed show that they are so; whilst their steady and inde- 
ſatigable industry, respectable deportment, and anxiety for education, 
falaify most triumphantly the predictions of those advocates for slavery, 
who foretold that the negros, if freed, would relapse into a state of bar- 
barism. I have never heard or read of any labouring population who 
have raised themselves from the depths of degradation to such respect- 
ability in so short a period as our negros bave done; and J rejoice to say, 
that their improvement in every respect is progressing. 

In my last communication l mentioned to you that I anticipated that the 
sugar crop for this year would exceed by 40 per cent. that of the previous 
one, and Pan happy now to aay that my expectations have been fulfilled. 
I believe, indeed, the results would have been still greater, but for the 
defective system of plantership which prevails in this colony. 

‘The machinery for manufacturing sugar has also hitherto been of a very 
inferior description ; but the proprietors and lessees of estates, finding 
that they can depend on the continuous industry of their labourers, are 
now beginning to arouse themselves, and many great improvements are in 

rogress. The appearances for next crop are most flattering. Should no 
blight or hurricane intervene, I do not hesitate to uffirm, that the cro of 
1842 will exceed that of 1841 by upwards of 40 per cent. This is in eed 
cheering. 
ED 

Capture or a Sraver.—The brig Gabriel, a slaver, wus cap- 
tured when fifteen davs from Havana, by her 5 brig Acorn; abe 
had a crow of sixty-three Spaniards, and exchanged several shots with 
Her cargo consisted of dry goods, lumber, and rice. In one 
of the bags of rice were found papers, which stated that there were 
twenty-eight slave-vessels fitting out at Havana, ‘The brig's . si 
put on board the Acorn, which sailed for the coast of Africa to land ¢ a7 
on a desolate aud uninhabited part of the coast. Seven otber vesse 
previously captured were breaking up at Saint Helens, and 1600 slaves 
were on that island. E iv fined 

RıcuT,— The captain of a British steamer was recent y n 
twenty-five dollars at Kingston, Canada, for removing ® cone man 
from the table on account ot bis colour, to gratify the spleen of some 
Yankees.— Free American. 
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THE CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


In his speech on the address in the House of Lords on Thursday, 
Lord Brougham noticed the case of the Creole in the following 
terms :— 

With respect to another topic which was touched upon in the royal 
speech, the paragraph, namely, which referred to treaties now negotiating, 
and diplomatic missions now pending upon questions of deep importance, 
he begged the attention of bis noble and learned friend on the woolsack to 
what he was about to say—(a royal duke was at that time speaking to the 
Lord Chancellor.) An occurrence bad recently taken place, which he 
understood was to form the subject of negotiation with the United States 
of America. He would purposely abstain from eutering at present on the 
general questions of American controversy, and should also leave untouched 
the right of search as to which some persons appeared to feel more doubt 
than de conceived could by any means belong to it. He thought it clear 
that its importance’was far greater than its difficulty. But be must take the 
present, which was the earliest opportunity that had been afforded him, for 
alluding to an incident which bad occurred affecting our reletions with 
the United States, and which, if not thoroughly explained, and put upon a 
right footing, might prevent a right understanding being come to by the 
persons appointed on both sides to arrange the points in dispute. He alluded 
to the affair of the Creole, which, if placed in its true light, and if both 
countries were made generally acquainted with the law applicable to the 
case, could not be rendered a subject of doubt or dispute ; for be sbould 
show how utterly impossible it was that the government of this „ 
could, even if it had the disposition to do so, accede to the demand whic 
eitber bad been made by the United States, or was in contemplaticn to be 
made, for the delivery of certain individuals. Do such a thing the govern- 
ment could not—for the law of England prevented all possibility of such 
a thing being done. The case to which he referred was, that a cargo of 
slaves being placed on board an American ship for the purpose of 
conveyance from one part of America to another, a portion of them rose 
on the crew, overpowered them, a man being slain in the scuffle, and 
thus this voyage, which was perfectly legal according to existing 
American law,—slavery being atill unbappily sanctioned by the law of that 
country,—was suddenly put an end to, and the vessel steered into an 
English port under the orders of the negros who had thus obtained the 
mastery over their ssors. There was no ground for complaint on 
the part of England tbat a voyage for the purpose of conveying slaves 
as cargu should be sansidated, legal, for it was not more than eight 
or nine years ago that the same transaction would have been equally 
legal according to the law of England, in the English colonies ; snd, tbere- 
fore, it little became the people of this country to turn round on the 
Americans and express their horror and disgust at conduct which eight or 
mine years ago was equally prevalent in the colonies of England. Eze- 
orable as the thing was and is, we too dealt with buman beings as witb 
cargoes of cattle and lumber, only afew short years ago. But this stain 
happily no longer now existed as a reproach to the people of this country, 
sod he would no longer dwell upon it, but proceed to state that this cargo 
of slavas did, as every human being held in slavery against the law of 
nature, the rights of man, and the will of heaven, in his opinion had a right 
to do, rise on the captain and erew, overpower them, and compel them to 
carry the vessel containing them into the next British port—a life being lost 
in the scuffle, during which they achieved their freedom. On theirarrival, 
120 of these negros immediately, and by the operation of the law of the 
land, when they arrived became free, and were suffered to go where they 
pleased. Eighteen of them who were implicated in the act of liberating 
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their fellows, were seized and placed in custody, where they still remained, on 
acharge partly of murder and partly of piracy. Now, if it should come 
to pass that the American government were to demand that these slaves 
so in custody should be given up to the authorities of the United States 
for trial and punishmentif guilty of murder ond piracy, the only answer 
which could be made to such a demand by the British government would 
be that it wns altogether unlawful for them to do so. for that no slave could 
exist within the british dominions, and, consequently, if demanded upon 
that ground, they must be refused. The authorities of New Providence had 
no power whatever to detain or deliver over the 120 negro slaves who 
were on board the Creole, and who were not implicated in the crime im- 
puted to the remaining eighteen; they were by law free, the instant they 
arrived in a British port, in whatever way they might have come or been 
brought thither. This had been declared to be the law seventy years ago, 
in a case solemnly argued and decided (that .of Somerset,) by 
hig best tribunal in the country. It was always the law of England, but it 
was then fully declared, bas ever since been recognised as such, and on 
the act of 1833, it became the law of the West Indian colonies also; 
because that act declared slavery to be utterly unlawful from and after 
the ist of August, 1834. ‘Io deliver up any of those 120 slaves then was 
wholly impossible by law. But as to the charge of felony brought against 
those eighteen who were in custody, he would venture to state that it 
was equally certain that, by the law of this country, no person, whether he 
were a British subject coming from abroad, or whether be were a 
foreigner,—in neither caso could a person seeking shelter in this country 
from the consequences of a crime committed abroad be legally given up 
to any foreign power which claimed him on account of the commission 
of such offence. There was no power to seize or to give up such an 
offender vested in auy of the authorities of this country, and conse- 
quently if an English subject even committed a murder in France, and 
fled to this country, or if a French subject did the same thing, the 
French government might in vain demand of the British authorities the 
seizure or delivery of such criminal, ‘There had been treaties for the 
mutual exchange of offenders charged with certain kinds of felony 
between England and the United States and England and France, the 
former comprising the crimes of foryery and murder, and the latter adding 
to those oftences that of fraudulent bankruptcy, These treaties, however, 
had been suffered to expire, and had not since been renewed. But 
treaties of themselves were quite ineffectual. It was impossible for the 
government to deliver up these persons, as the common law of Enge 
land knew no such power, and however treaties might bind nations to 
deliver up such persons, still it was necessary to pass specific acts of 
parlinment to give the government the power to enable it to fulfil the obliga- 
tions contracted by the treaty. Accordingly the act 37th Geo, III., was 
passed to give the government the power to fulfil their obligation under 
the treaty of 1795, and tbe Alien Act, 42nd Geo. III., passed immediately 
after the peace of Amiens, had a similar clause introduced, because the go- 
vernment were not satisfied with the power given to them in the Alien Act. 
A clause was expressly added in both these cases, referring to those clauses 
of the treaty, and arming the government with power to arrest, detain, and 
surrender the parties. He (Lord Brougham ) hoped their lordships would 
excuse bis entering into these particulars on this important subject, and 
referring to these acts of parliament. (Hear, hear.) The subject was 
of great importance, but the law which had been in some quarters 
misunderstood was quite clear, and his noble ond learned friend 
be knew would agree with bim. No person informed upon the sub- 
ject could entertain the slightest doubt that the surrender either of 
slaves or of persons charged with felony in other countries, eren though 
it were murder, if it were committed beyond the territory of the British 
crown, was utterly without warrant of law, and could not be done, were 
the government ever so much disposed to do it. (The Lord Chancellor 
assented.) A doubt might arise aupposing piracy were committed ; but if 
this were thought a debateable point, or bis propositions were controverted, 
then he apprehended the proper course would be to put the matter in @ 
course of judicial investigation, and to let a judicial inquiry ascertain the 
facts and the law. Of the law he (Lord Brougham) bad no doubt, sup- 
poe the facts to be as they were stated. It did not appear that piracy bad 
een committed: but it might be necessary to ascertain whether the facts 
were such as they had been stated, and if not, if they amounted to piracy, 
then—though we might try the offence in our courts—be could not see how 
we could deliver up the persons charged with it. If any doubt in point 
of law could linger in his mind, it was as to this power of surrender, sup- 
posing the facts amounted to a ch of piracy. This was perhaps not 
quite so clear as the other parta of the case, inasmuch as our jurisdiction 
over aliens 55 piracy beyond our territory was very different from 
our jurisdiction over aliens in other cases, in which indeed we could have no. 
jurisdiction at all. He (Lord Brougham) would fain hope that the accidental 
occurrence connected witb the seizure of the vessel and bringing ber into 
port, when clearly understood, would have no effect in impeding, or even 
deferring, the successfal accomplishment of the important mission with 
which his noble frieud (Lord Ashburton) bad been entrusted, and on 
which be was about to proceed, in his (Lord Brougbam's) opinion, greatly 
to the advantage of the negotiation, greatly to the benefit of the two 
countries, which hed so high and so equal interest in the perpetuation 
of friendly relations nee the prosperity of both, and greatly to his 
own honour in having undertaken, in the circumstances of the case, 
this most important mission. 
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THE SLAVE- TRADE. 
From the lust parliamentary paps we derive the following view 
of the state of the African slave-trade up to the latest dates. 


X . _ SIERRA LEONE, 
The British commissioners at this place give. the following 
account for the year 1839, in a despatch to Lord Palmerston :— 


Sierra Leone, Lecemler 31st, 1839. 

My Lonn, — We have the honour herewith to enclose to your lordship 
a list of all the cases adjudicated in the mixed courts established nt Sierra 
Leone, between the Ist of January and the 31st of December, 1850. 

In that period, no vessel was brought before the British and Nether- 
lands mixed court of justice; thirteen cases were tried in the Portuguese 
court, thirty-eight in the Spanish court, and eleven in the Brazilian court. 
One Portuguese vessel, the Aurelia Feliz, und one Spanish vessel, the 
Merced, were restored, and ull the others were condemned. ‘Two cases 
remain over for adjudication in the ensuing vear. 

Although thirty-eight cuses are comprised in the Spanish list, only thirty- 
seven vessels, strictly spenking, were before the Spanish court; 115 
schooner Merced having been twice before us, once on the occasion of her 
being restored, and agaiu at a subsequent period, when she was prosecuted 
to condemnation, Whilst, therefore, the number of cases adjudicated was 
sixty-two, the number of vessels upon which sentences were passed was 
only sixty-one. 

Three thousand two hundred and thirty-three slaves were emancipated 
during the same time, of whom 2795 were registered here: twenty-five 
slaves died after emancipation, but before their descriptions could be 
taken to be registered; and 413, though emancipated at Sierra Leone, had 
been previously landed at Nassau in New Providence and at Honduras, 
and therefore could not be registered by us. 

The total number of slaves emancipated by the mixed commission 
courts at this place since their establishment, is 58,811, and the total 
number registered 51,154. 

Of the sixty-one vessels which have passed through the courts during 
the past year, three were captured in the West Indies and the re- 
mainder on this coast ; eight were captured to the southward of the line, 
but none below the latitude of 48° 58“ south; and of the fifty 
vessels captured north of the line, thirty were met with to the eastward 
and twenty to the westward, of Cape Palmas. 

Eighteen of the whole number of vessels had slaves on board at the 
moment of detention ; eleven of the cargoes having been shipped in ports 
to the eastward of Cape Palmas, and seven to the westward of the same 
point, viz., one cargo at Bissao, one in the river Pongas, three in the river 
Sherbro, one at Gualliuas, one ut New Cestos, two ut Lagos, one in the river 
Bras, one in the river Nun, three in the river Calabar, two at Cape Lopez, 
one in the river Camma, and one at Cabinda. 

Only two out of the thirty-seven vessels which came before the Spanish 
court were supplied with Spanish papers: thirty of them sailed with 
Portuguese passports, one with Danish, one with Tuscan, one (which 
was captured in British waters) with American papers, and two, whose 
national character was fixed by other circumstaaces, were altogether 
unprovided with documents of any description. 

Five of the eleven vessels condemned in the Brazilian court sailed with 
Portuguese papers, and the other six vessels were acknowledged to 
possess a Brazilan character. All the thirteen vessels adjudicated in the 
Portuguese court were of course under the protection of the flag and pass 
of Portugal. 

Ihe forty-eizht sets of Portuguese papers above-mentioned were 
obtained as follows:—six at Lisbon, eighteen at the Cape Verd islands, 
five at Li-sao, ten at Prince's Island, two at the island of St. Thomas’, 
four at St. Paul de Loando, one from the Portuguese consul-general at Rio 
de Janeiro, one from the Portuguese consul-general at Baltimore, and one 
at some place unknown, the captain of the flag in this particular instance 
being on shore with the Portuguese papers at the time when his vessel 
was captured. 

The ports to which the same vessels severally belonged, as proved by 
ownership aud course of trude, were us follows :—Ilavana, twenty-six ; 
Matanzas, two; St. Jago de Cuba, two; Porto Rico, four ; Ifavana and 
Matanzas, three; Havana and Porto Nico, one; Havana and Corunna, 
one; Iavana and Barcelona, one; Havana and Cadiz, 1; Rio de Janeiro, 
one; Babia, ten; Portuguese settlements on the const of Africa north of 
the line (trading between the islands and the mainland, generally ver 
small vessels), seven; and two vessels whose course of trade was bot 
Brazilian and Spanish, carrying their cargocs sometimes to Bahia, and at 
other times to Havana. 

In addition to the cases already described, twelve other vessels (as per 
margin ') came before us. They were not, however, admitted to prosecu- 
tion in the Mixed Courts, because in our opinion they were exempt from 
capture, by the fact, that they were sailing under the fag aud pass of a 
power which has not conceded to our cruizers the right of visiting, 
searching, and detaining her vessels for any purpose whatever. 

Every one of these vessels was engaged in Spanish slave-trade, or in 
that mized slave-trade which is carried on to a great extent, partly with 
Bahia and partly with Havana. The Iago was owned at Matanzas, and 
all the rest apparently at Havana. Six of the same vessels were detained 
east, and six west, of Cape Palmas; and they received their registers 
severally as follows :—six at Baltimore; three at New Orleans; one at 
Mobile ; one at Philadelphia; and one was sailing under Russian papers 

tained at Odessa. ; 

„he following is an account of the disposal of that portion of the slave- 
vessels mentioned above, the fate of which has become known to us. 


In the Spanish court P 
Cut up, and sold in separate parts ; ° 87 
In the Portuguese court 
Sold, but not cut up : ° ° . . ll 
Burnt at Princes’ island by the captor, as not sea worthy 
( Passos) e e e 0 ° 2 o 15 


© [yssian—Goloubtschick. American — Florida, Hazard, Eagle, Iago, 
Mary Cushing, Travelier, Perry Spencer, Eupbrates, Mary, Catherine, 


Butterfly. 
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In the Brazilian court— 
Sold, but not cut up . ° . ° . 
Condemned in the Vice-admiralty Court at Sierra T.eore, after 
having been withdrawn from the Spanish Mixed Court 
(Carolina) ; š . ° e . 1 
Destroyed by Captain Tucker in the river Congo, Tres Emanuel 1 
Destroyed and sold at Sierra leone by the American captains 


11 


of the flag, Florida and Perry Spencer : . 2 
Sent to England, Goloubtschieck . . 8 1 
Sent to the United States, Eagle, Catherine, Butterfly. = 8 

68 


Three of the vessels condemned during the past year ( Violante, Ontario 
and Sete de Avril) continued under the protection of the American papers 
with which they cleared out from the island of Cuba, until the very 
moment when they took on board the cargo of slaves which formed the 
ground of their condemnation ; aud two of these vessels, the Violante and 
Sete de Avril, whilst still professing to be the American schooners Mary 
Ann Cassard and Mary Cushing, were amongst those whose admission to 
prosecution in the Spanish court bad been refused. Numerous other 
instances have been pointed out by us, in which the flag and pass of the 
United States, so readily granted dy the American consuls at Havana 

Matanzas, and Bahia, have availed to protect the slave-trade of foreigners. 
And if America should still decline to apply a remedy to this extensive 
evil, she must consent henceforth to be classed with tbose unhapp 

powers, who can only escupe from the charge of wilfully violating their 
engagements und promises for the suppression of the slave-trade, by 
confessing the total absence of authority and control in the supreme go- 


verument. 
(Signed) II. W. Macautey. 
H. Donzary. 

In the half-ycar ending June, 1840, the business of the com- 
missioners was much less considerable. As before, no vessel was 
before tlie court in the Netherlands department; and only eight in 
the Spanish, one in tlie Portuguese, and four in the Brazilian. 
The only vessel in which slaves were found was the Portuguese, 
from which 372 Africans were liberated. 

HAVANA, 

Of the slave-trade carricd on at this port the parliamentary 
Pe furnish the following notices. The commissioners write to 

ord Palmerston as follows :— 

Havana, June 18th, 1840. 

My Lonp,—We have great satisfaction in having it in our power this 
month to transmit to your lordship @ list of the vessels that have been 
despatched from this port to the coast of Africa during the lest four 
months. From this your lordship will perceive that they are twenty-one 
in number, including one, the Importudor, which, though ostensibly sailing 
for Goa, is no doubt intended for Mosambique. 

Among these there are 10 under the Portuguese fag, 
8 under the Arerican, 
and 3 under the Spanish. 
21 

Your lordship will regret to observe that there still continues the abuse 
of the flog of the United States, to the same increasing degree as last year, 
notwithstanding the attention of the United States’ government bas been 
so strongly directed to the correction of the evil. Gf the eight American 
vessels, no fewer than five were cleared out by a Mr. Charles Tyng, an 
American resident here as a merchant, who was the agent, if not the 
owner, of the slave vessel Catherine, taken last year by one of ber Majesty's 
cruisers, and sent to the United States, where she was condemned. 

No. 16 on the list we should point out as the celebrated Socorro. 

Depatched— 
15.—For San Tomé, Portuguese schooner Olympia. 
22. „San Pablo de Loanda, American schooner Hudson, by 
Charles Tyng. 
„ Gold Coast, American schooner Audubon. 


1. Feb. 
2. 


3. March 6. 


4. „ 20. „ San Pablo de Loanda, Spanish schooner Numentine. 

5. „ 23. „ Gallinas, American brig Theaphilus Chase. 

„6. „ 24 „ Santiago de Praya, Portuguese schoonerf Jozefina, 

7. „ 26. „, Goa, Portuguese brig Importador. , 

8. „ 27. „Cabo Verde, Spanish schooner 2do. Rosario. 

9. „ 28. „ Bonny, Portuguese schooner Pax. , 
10. April 1. „ (Sailed in May) Mozambique, Portuguese ship Gloria. 
11. „ 14. „„ Gallinas, Portuguese schooner San ablo de Loanda. 
12. „ 28. „ Lagos, Portuguese brig Trovao. 

13. „ 20. „Cabo Verde, Portuguese schooner Bacue Union. 
14. May 2.  ,, Lagos, American bri Plant, by Charles Tyng. 
15. „ — „ San Pablo de Loanda, American schooner Lene, by 
Charles Tyng. X , 
16. „ 4. „(Sailed 11th) Mozambique, Purtuguese ship Maria. 
17. „ 6. „ Bonny, . drig 5 are 
3 11. „ Gallinas, Portuguese schooner fom 3 
15 5 11. „ Gallinas, American 5 by Charles Tyng. 
. 12. , Gallinas, American ri exander. 
ii. 7 a 7 Sun Pablo de Bi Aaria schooner Kite, by 
Charles Tyng. 
The list is thus continued in various subsequent dispatches. 
22. June 2. ,, Manilla, Spanisb brig Secundo . 
23. „ 6. „ Gallinas, Portuguese brig E 8 
24. „ 6. „„ Lagos, Portuguese bri Tres de Agoste. ( K 
25. „ 17. 5 at 5 ship Duguess de Braganza formerly 
the Veuus). , 
96. „ 24. „ San Pablo de Loanda, Portuguese schooner Astres. 
27. July 14. „ Madagascar, Portuguese ship Amelia. f 
28. „ẽ 21. „ Cape Verds, Portuguese „ 
29. „ 29. „ San Pablo de Loanda, Portuguese sch oe gs 
Concerning the month of August, the Commissioners 
follows :— pe 
i i t dili t search we bave been able to en 
5 Sk aaa records, of vesse's despatched to 


we cannot find any trace, 


SOO L 


Fesruary 9, 1842. 


-- 2 — 


the const of Africa during the last month, August. We know, however, 
from the observation of officers of her Majesty’s navy, that several vessels 
did leave tho port during tbe month, whoso character could not be mis- 
taken ; and in the usual monthly summary of shipping frequenting tho 
port, publisbed by authority, it is stated that two schooners entered, and 
two sailed, under the Portuguese flag, of whose destination there can be 
no doubt. * e oè >»? 
Havana, October 24th, 1840. 

My Lond,—In tha usual record of vessels despatched from this port, 
we learn that the two following are the only ones to be fuund noticed as 
for the coast of Africa during the last month :— 

30. September 15th.— For Lagos, Portuguese brig Felicidad. 

31. 25th. — ‘* San Pablo de Loanda, Spanish schooner Numanting. 
Yet in the usual summary of vessels published from authority in the 
government paper, the Diario, it is stated that in September two brigs 
and one schooner sailed under the Portuguese flag, of whose destination 
there can be no doubt. From those also who have the opportunity of 
observing the movements of the shipping, we learn that at least seven or 
eight vessels eailed during the month, of whose character as slavers 
they were well able to judge. From these circumstances, we fear that the 
apprebension we formerly expressed to your lordship, that some hint 
would be conveyed to the custom-bouse to be careful of the entries of 
such vessels in their usual books, has been actually renlized. 

> e * ° e e œ 


32. October 8th—For San Pablo de Loanda, American brig A. E. 
833. 8th. *‘* Cape de Verds, Spanish brig Reglano. 


31. 17th. “ Rio Brazo, Portuguese schooner Par. 

35. „ 20th. “ Loanda, f as Salusar, 

36. @@nd. “ Lagos, i brig Tresde Febreiro. 

37. 22nd. ‘* Goree, French brig Alleyon. 

38. 24tb. “ Loenda, Spanish brig Octavia. 

Besides which, on the 13tb, cleared for Montevideo the Portuguese 


brigantine Escorpion, which we have no doubt is destined for slave-trade. 
Arrivals of slavers at Havana in 1840, collected from various dispatches, 


March 6.—Portuguese brig, formerly the Jacinto, landed at Mariel 480 

negros. 

Portuguese achooner Pombinha, Cuptain Spencer, fifty-three tons, 
landed a cargo near Matanzas. 

17.—Portuguese schooner, name unknown. 

18—Ditto ditto, name unknown. 

95.—Ditto brig, Tres de Febreiro, formerly La Union, from the Gold 
Coast, consigned to D. Jose Masorra, with 454 negros. 

April 8th.—Tbree hundred negros were landed at Canasi, near Matanzas, 
from a Portuguese schooner belonging to 1). Pedro Blanco. This schooner 
had been chased by her Majesty’s brig Snake, but escaped in the night. 

17. —Four bundred and seventeen negros were landed in the Isle of 
3 from a Portuguese brig, consigned here to Messrs. Boch, Mayner, 
and Co. 

26.— Two hundred and twenty-four negros were landed on the coast 
from a Portuguese schooner, consigned to the well-known slave-dealer, 
D. Fernando Abarzuza. 

May 14. Portuguese brigantine „landed 450 negros at Canasi, 
near Matanzas, consigned to Don Pedro Martines and Co. 

May 24. Portuguese brigantine Aguila, landed 620 negros at the Chor- 
rera (about one league from this port) the day before ; consigned to Don 
José Maszorra. 

June 2nd. Spanish schooner Constancia, in thirteen days from Puerto 
Rico, master’s name Penasco, consigned to Messrs. Menzanedo and 
Abrisqueta, notorious slave-dealers. 

10th. Spanish schooner Feliza, likewise last from Puerto Rico, master’s 
name Sanches. l , , 

12th. American brig Caballero, in thirty-tbree days from Corisco, in 

ballast, Huffington, master. , 

13th. American brig Hudson, in thirty-seven days from Cabinda, in 
ballast ; master’s name Clift. 

17th. Portuguese schooner, name unknown. l ; 

24th. American ship Crawford, in thirty-four days from Gallinas, in 
ballast, consigned to the great slave-dealer Don Pedro Blunco; master’s 
name Brown. 

July 22nd. Portuguese brig [rueno, master's name unknown, landed 450 
os at the Chorrera, a short distance from this port. ; 
ugust. We have not beard of any vessel having arrived during the 

month from the coast of Africa, and we believe none did arrive. 

September 12th.—About 160 negros were seen landed at the Chorrera, 
by a respectable merchant of this place. The Chorrera is a small creek 
not more than three miles from the city—vessel’s name Murinero—and 
we have learned that there bed been great mortality on board, and that 
the voyage had proved of great loss to the speculators. 

22d. From the lela de Principe, in fifty-four days, the American b 

Dido, —— Strand, master (we believe a German), in ballast, consign 
to Mazorra. This has been the Dido's third voyage, and she reports she 
was boarded by three different British cruisers. 

24th. —Portuguese brig Union, brought 500 negros to the same Mazorra 
from the Gold Coast. y were reported to have been a fine cargo, and 
to bave realised a considerable profit. 

25th.—Entered a small vessel from Africa, under the Portuguese flag. 

26th.— Portuguese brig Voledor. 

Besides these, a notorious slaver, named the Felis, arrived on the 22nd 

at Matanzas, to which port she belongs, with 300 negros, having been 
her nineteenth successful voyage. Total 24, landing 4355 slaves. 


LIBERIA IN 1841. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. = 

Sir,—I have lately been favoured with a file of Africas 
Luminary, a paper published at Monrovia, Liberia, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. John Seys and Dr. Gohecn, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, from which I make the following 
extracts, They will exhibit hell ah state of the colony as 
o 5 — * apectfull 

am, Sir, yours y 

Lendon, 18th January, 1648. Jomi SconTx. 
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RXPORTAIL£IN OF SLAVES. 

A small sherp built schooner, hiving all the appearance of a Baltimore 
pilot boat, and being no larger, ran into New Cess about twelve days 
since, and in six hours she bad two hundred African lads on board, and 
was on ber way, standing out to sei!! Captain Lawlin, who was lying 
off Bassa Cove, saw her passing down under easy sail, aud at first sup- 
posed her to be the schooner Regulus. Ile also saw ber after she had 
gotten her cargo on board, and under a full press of canvass.. One of her 
B. M. vessels of wur had been at New Coss the day before this craft. 
came in. Lieutenant Seagram, of II. B. M. brig Saracen, is now lying at 
New Cess, and we bope to inform our readers in our next, that be has 
succeeced in serving an ouster upon a Spanish slaver, who bas lately 
located himself some way up the New C -ss river.—( 15th October, 1841). 


STATE OP TRE COLONY :—MORTALITY. 


Thomas Buchanan, Esq., governor of Liberia, died at Bassa Cove, on the 
Srd September, 1841, in the 32nd year of his age, of African bilious fever, 
after an illness of a few days.—(17th September, 1841). 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins arrived bere in the ship Emperer, in January, 
1839, accompanied by the Rev. Dr. Savage aid lady, of the same mission, 
the Rev. Mr. Seys and five others of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
Of the whole number four have died, vis.—Mrs. Savage, Mr. Barker, Mr. 
Stocker, and Mr. Burton; and all the others have returned to the United 
States, except Dr. Savage.— (Sth November, 1341). 

We are personally acquainted with a large majority of all the emigrants 
who bave been sent to this country during the last five years. They 
number four-bundred, all told, of whom one hundred and fifty at least have 
died. Should their number be a fraction more or less than tbe above 
estimate, the relativo proportion of deaths, as stated, will sgree witb their 
increase or diminution.—( 19th November, 1841.) 

The totul number of persons sent from the United States to Liberia 
by the Colonization Society, is estimated at about 6000, of whom thero 
now remain, according to the editor of the Luminary, ‘* 2000, all told.” 


CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF iE EMIGRANTS SENT TO LIBERIA. 


Of the four hundred (emigrants sent to the clony during the last four 
or five years) we presume, 350, may be set down as manumitted 
slaves, rather more than less; three hundred and seventy-five, who were 
destitute of trades ; and the same number at the expiration of six months, 
when thrown on their own resources for a live'ihood, not possessed of a 
dollar or dollar’s worth, in any thing excepta few old garments! This is 
the true condition of the people, who in an enfeebled, emeciated, and 
sickly condition, in a strange and new country, are to commence, for the 
first time in their lives, to shift for themselves. How can they be expected 
to live, improve the land, and be a blessing to this country? knervated 
by disease; deprived ofa master’s care ; destitute of the comforts of life; 
of a physician’s attendance ; of a tolerable hospital to seek refuge in, when 
worn down with African diseases ; without trades, or sense ; with no large 
establishment to apply to, and get duily labour; so that, instead of being 
a back bone and main-stay to the colony, they become inactive, and worse 
than an incubus upon the body social and politic. If this class of immi- 
grants only are sent to Liberia nt this early stage of its existence, its con- 
summation is expressed by this one word—TEK EL. 

We pray you, gentlemen, (says the Editor to the Executive Committee of 
the Colonization Society), as one haring a right to be heard, tbat you send 
no more persons here, “ because they have been manumitted for Liberia,” 
unless they possess intelligence, and know where they are going, and for what 
purpose; or until those who nre few, and bave borne the heat and burden 
of the day, be reinforced by immigrants who can assist in protecting, 
governing, and sustaining the state.—( 19th November, 1841). 


CONDITION OF THE NATIVES. 


We called (say the missionaries) into several native towns (between 
little Bassa and Edina) as we passed on, and found them tbe most dirty 
and miserable human beings I bave ever seen—far inferior to any of the 
tribes I have heretofore become acquainted with —(16th July, 1641). 


FAILURE OF 1HE CROPS. 


From some cause, we scarcely know what, there is at present a general 
searcity of the usual market 3 Stock, poultry, potatoe, cassave, 
all, seem to bave failed. There is usually a falling off at the end of 
the dry season ; but this year the decrease is beyond anything which we 
have known since 1837. The rainy season is now more than one-third 
advanced, and still tbe market is empty. Potatoes and cassava (the staf 
of life here) can be procured only in smell quantities: rice there is none 
in the colony; and those who cannot purchas» foreign provisions are 
obliged to do the best they can, and “live horse, &c. 

We suspect that agriculture has been considerably neglected for a year 


past. There is no other plausible reason for the present lack, because the 


seasons have been as heretoforo, if not evou more favourable.—(2nd July, 
) GENERAL STATE OF ius COLONY. 

We know what this colony was upwards of four years ago, and it is 
the same now; except that perhaps it now possesses a decreased popula- 
tion, and a few other negative additions. Monrovia tben had a large 
receptacle for immigrants, and a public school-house ; now there is neither 
receptacle, school-house, jail), court-house, market-bouse, nor lighthouse. 


Agriculture is less attended to now, and there is less land in cultivation in 


ibis country, than there was better than two years ago. And if the mazim 
be true, that, ‘when the state is moet corrupt, then are laws most multiplied,” 
we bave a correct index to the present condition of Liberis; for within 
two years laws have been multiplied here to an 5 extent, On 
agriculture, internal improvements, post- offices, county asylums, probibit- 
ing the importation of ardent spirits, and for reguleting } schools 
throughout the commonwealth—all of which, though re-echoed “in bonest 
ignorance” through colonisation reports in the United States, are neverthe- 
less, at this early period, dead letters in Liberia. Wars have been 
declared and decided—thrice they slew the slain—the whole ard ha 
twice marched up a bill, and twice—marched down again, The thousan 
brought into the colony by capturing a slave esteblishment and by other 
means, by imposts, anch dues, taxes, and colonization imports, have 
not been sufficient to maintain the colony st a—stand : it has retrogaded ; 
and the only ing feature is an improved and well-disciplined 


redeeming 
military corpe-—(17th September, 1841). 
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this number, are unavoidably shel ete ’ ad promited for a ratty 155 aoe that the French government will 
5 arp see 3 che object of his letter will be answered 

Veer arttone On LIDOnS 10-047. We have inserted to-day the detailed ac oceedi 
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iffculty, information be sent to the Anti-slavery office, their best en- | illustration of the perils every 1 8 “ea maine alee oe 
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deavours shall be used to supply a remedy. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
Se Society's on 27, New Broad Street. London. 

ommunications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. n, = 


Anti-Slavery Neporter. 


LONDON, Fesrcary 9ra. 


— b§y— 


One O Clock. - We have just received a communication from 


of the various friends that have been invited to attend it. 


We have already had the great satisfaction of announcing the 
p sal of the French Society for the Abolition of Slavery to 

old a public meeting in Paris, on Monday the 21st instant. We 
have now the additional pleasure of stating, that the Committee of 


the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have appointed 
several influential members of their body to attend the meet- , 
ing, to represent the views and objects of the society, and 


to offer to the friends in France their cordial co-operation 


means, slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world. We: 
are glad to find that the associations in E dinburgh, Dublin, aud 
other important places, have appointed some of their members 
to attend on their behalf; and we would strongly urge the auxi- | 
liary societies throughout the provinces to imitate their example. | 
We can confidently assure any gentlemen who may be deputed, 
that a kind and cordial welcome awaits them on their arrival in the 
metropolis of France. The venerable CLARKSON is unable, from the 
growing infirmities of age, to gratify the wishes so earnestly ex- 
pressed that he should attend; but he has transmitted, we under- 
stand, an impressive address to the president of the assembly. The | 
| 


| 
i 


occasion will be one of more than ordinary interest. The subject 
to be discussed is of vital importance, and the influence of 
this demonstration is likely to be extensively beneficial. It will 
tend to unite the friends of this grest cause in both nations, in 
aceful and energetic cfforts for the abolition of slavery in the 
rench colonies, and throughout the world. This manifestation 


| 


of union and harmony will tend to convince the public in France |, 


and clsewhere, that, in seeking the sara ere of all who are 
held in unrighteous bondage, the friends of the cause in Britain 
are not actuated by the sordid motive of a desire to secure com- 
mercial advantages, or to promote national aggrandisement. The 
meeting will pursue its object by a new exposure in the capital 
of the French empire, of the dreadful evils of sluvery; by the 
manifestation of an abhorrence of that atrocious system on the 
part of the great and good of that land, and a determination to 
use every practicable effort for its abolition ; and, finally, by the 
presence of citizens of various lands on this important occasion, 
anxious by every means in their power to strengthen the hands of 
each other ina work more than ever dear, as its importance 1s more 


understood, to every friend to humanity, civilisation, and religion. 


effectual suppression of the slave-trade 
and interesting debate in the F rench 
commenced on the 22nd of January, 
A strong feeling was manifested against 
arising evidently out of a f tful 
irritation against England, and sustained by the imputation of 
selfish and political motives to the English cabinet. On this 
point M. Guizot made the following very proper and gratifying 


answer: — 3 Tei i 
i the treaty, said the minister, was to destroy the s$ ave-trade. 
gee England bad more selfish views. He would not deny 
thet temporal and personal interests did mingle with the noblest and most 
generous ones, but selfisb and interested motives alone bad never Slt 
rise toa movement so great as tbat which pursued the abolition of the slave- 
trade. That movement which bad led to important sacrifices, had originated 
in moral snd religious feelings, or a wish to put an end to an infamous 


traffic, and to emancipate a great portion of the human race. 


laimed It is the truth. 
Here M. Iunat] M. Guix France bas done many great and generous 


i dded M. Guizot, : l 
ange at and passionately. w'"hout calculation. 18 England incapable 
of Ao amo? Did you attend tk ove „eat meetings in England, where 

at ai hemselves to the holiest of 
„ meeting „ Isambert and l bare 5 
be convinced that disi sentiments, and 8 gh 
humanity, are more influential than any national selfish prompting to 
pursuit of this great work. l = 
Such was the language of M. Guizot; but the extensive pro- 


walence of the feeling he combated among French politicians will 


Tue treaty for the more 
has given rise to a lon 

chamber of deputies. It 
and continued three days. 
the ratification of the treaty, 


Se l ; > 
gibbets in terrorem.” If possible! This is well said: as though 


holders of the United States, on the other, it exhibits many 
striking traits in the character of the negros. Especially worthy 
lof admiration is their magnanimous forbearance. The whole nar- 
rative shows how truly they declared, All that we have done is 
for our liberty.’ Beyond the securing of this they used no vio- 
lence; but, on the contrary, they showed to their subdued and 
wounded oppressors every practicable kindness. They exhibited 
neither retaliation nor resentment of past wrongs; nor did the 
endeavour to make their liberty more sure by the wholesale 
murder of those who must be their only accusers. “There is not 
one of the slave-holders,“ says Judge Jay, in a letter to Mr. 


: one “who are now thirsting for the blood of these negros, who 
; , would, in simil i `; 
France, informing us that the Public Meeting is postponed till the life.“ CVVFFCCCCCCC ct ace verano sree 


7th March next, in order to give more time to receive the replies 


The eminent person we have just named says in the same com- 
munication, “Our slave-holders are in great wrath, and mean, if 
possible, to terrify your government into a surrender of the nine- 
teen ‘murderers,’ that they may be suspended from southern 


there were, even in the South, some little doubt whether the 
vapouring of southern slave-holders can “ terrify” the British 
government into an act, which we concur with Judge Jay in 
thinking would be “ most disgraceful to Great Britain, most cruel, 
wicked, and pusillanimous.” No such course, let our American 
friends be assured, will be adopted. What sentiments are enter- 
tained on the case of the Creole by eminent men in this country, 


in every practicable effort to abolish, by moral and pecifie | MAY be gathered from the notice taken of it by Lord Brougham, 


in the House of Peers, on Thursday last—we have inserted the 
remarks of the noble and learned ford in another column—and 
with these the course of ministers will no doubt correspond. In 
the meantime, the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society are not inactive. A memorial on the subject has 
been prepared by them with great care, and will be presented to 
Lord Aberdeen on the earliest opportunity. 


We see with regret the order in council, preparing the way for 
the renewed exportation of Coolies from India to Mauritius. 
We shall not do more at the present moment, than insert the 
following conversation on the subject, which took place in the 
House of Commons on the 4th instant. 

Mr. v. Sati asked if the order in council, which appeared in a recent 
Gazette, relative to the emigration of the Hill Coolies to the Mauritiu-, was 
founded on any information beyond what was before the bouse last 
session; and if so, whether tbat information would be laid before the 
bouse. 

Lord Srax EV. With respect to the order in council, it was quite 
true that it was found inexjedient to continue the prohibition 10 sending 
East India labourers to the Mauritius, and tt became requisite in doing 
away with the prohibition to provide against the abuses which formerly 
prevailed. To allow such emigration to take place, the concurrent action 
of three bodies would be necessary ;—first, that of ber Majesty, by ap 
order in council, then the vote of money by the colony of Maurnius, end 
lastly the intervention of tbe Governor-General of India in council. 

Tne Friend of India courteously avails itself of our abstract of 
the report of the law commissioners on slavery in British India, 
which, it says, has cost the country “ five lakhs of rupees.” We 
altogether sympathize in its concluding paragraph. 

But what is to be the result of the report ol the luw com 
and has cost India somewhere about five lukbs of 
rupees. Unfortunately, the act of purliament. while it is peculiari careful 
of the allowances of the commissioners. directing that tbey sbul recelvs 
the highest salary under that of a member of council, has made no po 
vision for turning their labours to sny practical account, It bas simply 
ordered that they shall be laid before parliament, but, as parliament bas 
little leisure and less inclination to atrend 10 the reports of our cm- 


mission, to lay them on its table is to con-ign them to perpetum nee 
7 ; pe i 


It is to be hoped that the Anti-Slavery Society will apply is à 
flapper to the dull ears of parliament ; and, by its agiation of the a ea 
secure thet something sball be done on the report Sucb an effort be ; 
entitle tbat association to the gratitude of Indis; for, not only se z 
then expect that the stain as 1 | slavery wou 1 
removed, but that tbe turning of the labours of this commission to 1755 
practical aceount in this department would suggest the . hee 
lowing up the example in other departments of their lubour a # Ae 
some such movement, We May possibly reach the year 1854 "i 5 1 5 
code; without, in fact. anything but reports, and eats ha A aea 
sitions duly laid upon, and then duly tbrust under, the t ble : ne 
of Commons; and, when the charter expires, India will be fo 


half a million sterling, without any adequate equivalent. 


— i 
We have the pleasure of stating that the address of the A 


i forward 
slavery Committee to the Bey of T on 5 British 


h the British government to Sir mas ; 
pa at that 5 for presentation to his highness by tba 


functionary. | A has been obtained 
ted in the Constitutionnel ke Aart Constantinople, 


mission ? It is the 


labour of two years, 


ell as the evils of 


It is sta 
by the British Ambassador at 
from the Sultan, y 1555 of slaves from Tripoli to the Levant, 


torbidding the expo 


8 


Fepruary 9, 1842.] 


By a letter from Tripoli, however, dated the 30th of December 
last, we learn that a Turkish schooner was then in the port, 
destined for Smyrna, with a large cargo of slaves; and that the 
price of slaves had risen considerably, in consequence of the brisk- 
ness of the demand. 


A WRITER who subscribes himself A Friend to the Negro, has sent 
to the Morning Herald a letter to the right honourable Lord 
Brougham, in reference to his denunciation of the illegality of 
the purchase of slaves by the British mining companies in Brazil. 
Evading altogether the main question, he goes only into the state 
of the negros, which he pronounces to be very happy—into the 
influence exercised by the example of their treatment, which he 
pronounces to be very beneficial—and into the effects of their 
emancipation, which his pronounces to be very mischievous. No 
doubt there is as little truth in all this as there is honesty. 
But, were it all true, it would be nothing to the point. It is 
merely attempting an apology for an act which is robbery in 
morals, and felony in law. Is there any other act of felony or 
robbery tor which this gentleman would make a similar apology ! 
Would he defend the stealing of horses on the same grounds! 
This has been the current excuse of slave-trading under every form; 
and, if it can vindicate that of the Brazilian {Mining Companies, 
it can vindicate every other. 


— - 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Havine given in our last the decisions of the Mohammedan and 
Hindoo law officers on this important subject, we propose in the 
next place to inquire how slavery is regarded by British func- 
tionaries, and, as far as possible, to ascertain what is the practice of 
the civil and criminal courts relative thercto. 


SLAVERY RECOGNISED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

In 1793, under the government of Lord Cornwallis, the rule 
was passed, that, “in suits regarding succession, inhcritance, 
Marriage, caste, and all religious usages and institutions, the 
Mohammedan laws with respect to Mohammedans, and the Hin- 
doo laws with regard to Hindoos, are to be considered the general 
rules by which the judges are to form their decision.” In 1798, 
the court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the supreme court of civil 
Judicature on all questions of native law, decided that this rule 
was applicable to cases of slavery, and, on reference to the govern- 
ment, their decision was fully confirmed. Thus was slavery 
recognised. 

Difference of opinion and practice on the subject of slavery 
having obtained among the functionaries in the presidency of 
Bengal, a series of questions were addressed, in 1835, to the courts 
of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut at Calcutta and 
Allahabad, by the government. These were transmitted to their 
subordinate judicial officers, and the reports furnished in reply 
amounted to 136. After giving the substance of these reports, 
the law commissioners of India observe—‘ From the foregoing 
analysis of the returns of the judicial officers, it will be seen how 
great a variety of practice and opinion exists in regard to the 
adjudication of cases, whether in the civil or criminal courts of the 
interior, in which the question of slavery is involved, and the laws 
and principles by which the decisions in such cases should be regu- 
lated ; and this variety is observable, not only as respects different 
and distant parts of the country, but neighbouring districts, and 
even at different times in the same court. Whilst some officers 
admit the legality of the status of slavery, and the rights and 
obligations arising out of it, others altogether reject it. (These, 
however, are few in number.) Of those who recognise it, some 
would confine its existence within the bounds proscribed by the 
Mohammedan and Hindoo laws; others would extend it over the 
wider ficld of custom and usage; as magistrates, some would 
render assistance to the master to recover his fugitive slave, others 
would abstain from any interference; some would permit the 
master the right of moderate correction, others would not counte- 
nance the exercise of such authority. There are also gradations 
of opinion between these extreme points. It is not surprisin 
that, in the more ambiguous cases of claims to the person aid 
service of slaves, wherein both parties are not Hindoos or Mussul- 
mans, the same diversity and contrariety of sentiments should be 
found to prevail.” 

The reports furnished to the commissioners were extremely un- 
satisfactory. They say, with few exceptions, these returns 
supply little or no information of the nature required, a result 
which is attributable to the fact, that, in most parts of the coun- 
try, cases involving the relation of master and slave are seldom or 
never made the subject of judicial cognizance ;” and they add, 
“it does not appear from the returns, that the records of the 
moonsiff's courts of any district have been searched, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether suits respecting slavery are instituted 
before these officers.” 

Upon an inspection of the abstract of the reports referred to, 
we find that the civil courts in Sylhet, South Behar, Sehar, 
Tirhoot, Mymensingh, Sohurduzza, Shahabad, and the northern 
division of the Doab, recognise the right of the master over the 
person of the slave, whilst in Allahabad and Meerut such right is 
not acknowledged. In the civil courts of ‘Tipperah, Goruckpore, 
Mednapore, Nuddea, and N it has been the practice, when 
both parties are Hindoos or both parties Mohammedans, to decide 
according to Hindoo and Mohammedan laws respectively. In 
Backergunge the courts are guided by custom and usage. Among 
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the judges and magistrates opinions are extremely various: some 
would administer the law stringently, whilst others would give 
the slave the benefit of every doubt. Some think there are very 
few legal slaves according to Mohammedan law ; others that there 
are very few slaves, strictly speaking, legally held, either by 
Hindoos or M@hammedans ; whilst others Soud not only admit the 
claims of Hindoos and Mohammedans, but of the members of any 
other religious community, to hold slaves. Some would recognise 
the masters’ right to property acquired by the slaves, others would 
not ácknon ledgo such right; arid whilst some would decree 
emancipation on proof of gross ill-treatment, others would con- 
sider emancipation under any circumstances as an infringement of 
Mohammedan and Hindoo laws guaranteed by government. 

This diversity of opinion and practice appears to arise from the 
one party holding the doctrine that the Mohammedan law, strictly 
applied, is fatal to the existence of slavery in British India among 
the professors of that creed, inasmuch as they could not prove, or 
at least in but few instances, that the persons they hold as slaves 
have either been captured in war, or are the descendants of such 
captives; and that a strict interpretatiun of the Hindoo law would, 
go far to destroy the system of slavery which obtains among them. 

uch parties, in cases brought before them, require legal proof 
that the persons claimed as 155 are really so; the onus of proof 
being thrown on the claimant. The other party hold, that, as the 
government of India has recognised the status, of slavery; as 
tlie sale of slaves, either with or without the land, has been recog- 
nised by the courts of law; asthe sale of children in seasons 
of dearth or necessity has been allowed; as the free importa- 
tion of slaves into the territories belonging to government has 
been permitted, except for purposes of trafic; as slaves 
entering the territories do not become free, and no slave can 
lawfully emancipate himself by such act, but must be restored 
to his master when claimed; and as no acts, how cruel or 
abominable soever they may be, can entitle slaves to emancipation 
without the consent of their owners, under the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan laws; they are bound, in cases that come before them, 
to sustain fully the master’s right over the person and property ` 
(if he have any) of theslave, to allow of the punishments sanctioned 
by those laws to coerce labour and enforce obedience ; and simpl 
to prevent the abuses which arise out of slavery, such as kid- 
napping, thuggee, and the sale of young children for prostitution. 
There is a third party, who are governed in their decisions by 
the ler loci, by custom and usage; and these functionaries 
will sustain the assumed rights of Christians and Jews, Parsees and 
Armenians, as well as Mohammedans and Hindoos, over the per- 
sons of slaves. Such are the anomalies we find in the interpreta- 
tionof the law, and in the practice of British functionaries,in respect 
to slavery in British India. In the meantime the evil is unabated ; 
and it is assumed by some authorities, that it is strengthened by the 
proceedings of the British legislature in 1833, inasmuch as, in the 
Charter Act, it is fully recognised as a legally existing institution ; 
whereas there were strong doubts entertained before, whether the 
rule of 1793 had not been strained beyond its true intention and 
meaning inthe support of slavery. Under existing laws, the master 
of a slave cannot take his life without subjecting himself to capital 

unishment ; and provision is made that the testimony of a slave 
is good legal evidence in a court of justice. The former regulation 
may operate as a safe-guard against the ultimate effect of tyranny 
and oppression ; the latter must remain a dead-letter, so long as 
the power of emancipation is legally withheld from the courts of 
justice in cases of wanton injury and cruelty short of death. 

Let our friends remember that it is against slavery, however 
modified or sanctioned by law, custom, or 5 that we wage 
war; and that we ought not to rest satisfied until the last vestige 
of it cease to exist throughout every portion of the British empire 
—until every slave, come from where he may, shall feel his fetters 
drop from his limbs the moment he touches British territory, in 
any part of the world; and know that there he is secure from the 
horrors and degradation of his former bondage. 


THE CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


Tue fullest particulars of this very interesting and important case 
are furnished in the protest of the mate and crew who conducted 
the brig to New Orleans. For the sake of brevity we have made 
some omissions, but we give all the material parts of this document 
below. It will be borne in mind that it is an er parte state- 
ment. The number of slaves on board was 135. 


The men and women slaves were divided. Tbe men were all placed in 
the forward hold of the brig, except old Lewis and servant of Mr. 
M‘Cargo, who stayed in the cabin as assistant servast; and the women 
in the hold aft, except six female servants, who were taken in the 
cabio. Between them was the cargo of the brig, consisting of boxes of 
tobacco. 

The slaves were permitted to go on deck, bat the men were not allowed 
at night to go in the bold aft, where the women were. 

Un the 30th of October. the brig left Hampton Roads for New Orleans. 


The slaves were all under the superintendence of William Henry Merritt, 
passenger. Jobo R. Hewell bad the particular r of slaves 
of Thomas M‘Cargo (Theophilus M‘Cargo being ered too 


and inexperienced), the general a of the other slaves al being 
under the master of the vessel. The slaves were all carefully w 
I bey were perfectly obedient and quiet, and showed no signs of mutiny 
and disturbance, until Sunday, the 7th of November, about nine v. u., in 
lat. 27 46 N., long. 75 20 W. 

Ihe captain, supposing that they were nearer Abaco than they were, 
bad ordered the png to be laid to, which was done. A good breese was 
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blowing at the time, aud the sky was a little bazy, with trade clouds 
flying. 

Mr. Gifford was on watch. Ile was told by Elijah Morris, one of the 
slaves of Thomas M‘Cargo, that one of the men had gone aft among the 
women. Mr. Gifford then called Mr. Merritt, who was in the cabin, and 
informed him of the fact. Mr. Merritt came up and went to the main 
hatch, which was the entrance to the after hold, and asked two or three 
of the slaves, which were near, if any of the men were down in that 
hold, and he was informed that they were. Mr. Merritt then waited 
until Mr, Gifford procured a match, and then Mr. Merritt went down in 
the bold and lighted it. Mr. Gifford stood over the hatchway. On striking 
slight Merritt found Madison Washington, a very large and strong slave 
of Thomas M‘Cargo, standing at his back. Merritt said to Madison, Is 
it possible that you are down here? You are the last man on board the 
ons l expected to find here.“ Madison replied, ‘' Yes, sir, it is me; 
and instantly jumped to the eevee h and got on deck, say ing. I am 
going up, 1 cannot stay here.” He did this in spite of the resistance of 
Gifford and Merritt, who both tried to keep him back, and leid bold of him 
for that purpose. 

Madison ran forward, and Elijah Morris fired a pistol, the ball of which 
grazed the hack part of Gifford’s head. Madison then shouted, “ We 
have becun, and must go through, Rush, boys, rush aft, and we have 
them! And calling to the slaves below, he said, Come up, every one 
of you. If you don't lend a band, I will kill you all, and throw you over- 
board.” 

Gifford now ran to the enbin, and aroused the captain and others who 
were asleep, and the passengers, viz., Theophilus M‘Cargo, Jacob Miller, 
John R. tewell, the second mate, Lucius Stevens, the steward, William 
Devereux, a free-coloured mun, and the slave J.ewis, belonging to Mr. T. 
NI Cargo, acting as assistant steward. The slaves rushed aft and sur- 
rounded the cabin. Merritt, bearing the report of the pistol, blew out his 
light, and came from the hold. In doing this he was canght by one of the 
nogros, who cried out,“ Kill him; he is one of them ;” und the other 
slaves immediately rushed upon him, One of them attempted to strike 
Merritt wich a handspike,- but missed him, and knocked down the negro 
who was holding Merritt. Merritt then escaped to the cabin. 

Hewell at this moment jumped out of his berth in his drawers, seized 
a muskef, ran to the companion-way of the cabin, and after some struggling 
fired. The negros instantly wrenched the musket from Hewell’s hands. 
Hewell then seized a handspike, and defended himself from the slaves who 

ursved him. They 5 ho had another musket, and retreated a little. 
He advanced, and they fell upon him with clubs, handspikes, and knives. 
He was knocked down and stabbed in not less than twenty places, but he 
rose, got away from them, and staggered back to the cabin, exclaiming— 
“I am dead—the negros have killed me!” 

It is believed that no more than four or five of the negros had knives. 
Ben Blacksmith had the Lowie knite he wrested from the captain, and 
stabbed llewell with it. Madison had a La knife, which appeared to 
have been taken fron Hewel. Morris had a sheath-knife, which he had 
taken from the forecastle, and which belonged to Henry Speck. 

Gitlord, after arousing the persons in the cabin, ran on deck and up 
the main-rigging to the main-top. Merritt tried to get through the sky- 
light of the cabin, but could not without being discovered. ‘I'he negros 
crowded around the sky-light outside, and the docs of the cabin. Merritt 
then hid himself in one of the berths, and three of the female bouse- 
servants covered him with blankets, and sat on the edge of the berth 
erving and praying. ‘Theophilus M‘Cargo dressed himself on the alarm 
being given. Hewell, after being wounded, staggered into said M‘Cargo’s 
state-room, where he fell, and expired in about half, an bour. His body 
was thrown overboard by order of Madison, Ben Blacksmith, and Elijah 
Morris. M‘Curgo got Lis two pistols out, and fired one of them at the 
negros then in the cabin; the other missed fire, and Al! Cargo, having no 
ammunition, put his pistols away. After the affray, the sheuth-kniſe of 
Henry Speck was found in Elijah’s Morris's possession, and that of 
Foxwell in the possession of another negro, Both covered with blood to 
the handles. 

Jacob Miller, William Devereux, and the slave Lewis, on the alarm 
being given, concealed themselves in one of the state rooms. Elijah 
Morri; called all who were concealed in the cabin to come forward, or 
they should have instant death. Miller came out first and said—** Here 
I am, do what vou please.” Deverenx and Lewis next came out, and 
begge for their lives. Madison stood at the door, end ordered them to be 
sent to the bold. Stevens got up on the alarm being given, and ran out. 
Saw llewell in the affray, and waited in the cabin till Hewell died, and 
then secreted himself in one of the state rooms, aud when they commenced 
the search for Merritt, made his escape through the cabin. They fired the 
musket they lad re- londed, struck at him with knives and handspikes, and 
chased him into the rigging. IIe escaped to the fore yard. 

On tho alarm being given, the captain called all handsto get up and 
fight. Henry Speck, ove of the crew, was knocked down with a hand- 
spike. The belmsman wis a Frenchman. Elijah Morris and Pompey 
Garrison were going to kill him, when Madison told them they should not 
kill him, because he was a Frenchman and could not speak English; 20 
they spared his life. Blair Curtiss, one of the crew, came aft into the 
cabin, and concealed himself in the state room with Stevens, and escaped 
with him to the fore royal yard. 

The captain fought with bis bowie knife alongside of Howell. The cap- 
tain was engaged in the fight from eight to ten minutes, until the negros 
got him down in the starboard scuppers. He then made his escape to the 
maintop, being stabbed in several places, and much bruised with blows 
from sticks of wood found about the brig. After the captain got into the 
maintop he fainted from the loss of blood, and Gifford fastened him with 
the rigging to prevent him from falling, as the vessel was then rolling 

vily. 
ens captain 's wife, ber child, and niece, then came and begged for their 
lives, and Ben Blacksmith sent them to the hold. Ben then called out 
for Merritt, and exclaimed that all who had secreted him should be 
killed. The two female servants then left the berth where Merritt was 
concealed, and were sent down to the hold by Ben. Jim and Lewis, 
negros belonging to Thomas M' Cargo, then ran to Theophilus M‘Cargo, 
who asked Jim if the others were going to kill him. Jin and Lewis ex- 
claimed, hat Master, us ‘should not be killed,” and clung round him, 
begging Morris and Ben, who were then close with their knives in thoir 
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bands, not to kill him. They consented, and ordered bim to be taken to 
the hold. Jim and Lewis went voluntarily with Theopbilus M'Ca 
to the hold. = 

After a great deal of search Merritt was found, and Ben Blacksmith 
and Elijah dragged him from bis berth. They and several others sur- 
rounded him with knives, hali-handspikes, muskets, and pistols, raised 
their wenpons to kill bim, and made room for him to fall. 

On his representing that be had been the mate of a vessel, that he was 
the only person who could navignte for them, and on Mary, a woman ser- 
vant belonging to M‘Cargo, urging said Madison Washington to interfere, 
Madison ordered them to stop, and allow Merritt to have a conversation 
with him. ‘This took place ina state room, 

Madison said he wanted to go to Liberia. Merritt represented tbat they 
bod not water and provisions for that voyage. Ben Blacksmith, D. Ruffin, 
and several of the slaves then said that they wanted to go to the British 
islands. They did not want to go anywhere else but where Mr. Lumpkin's 
negros went last year, alluding to the shipwreck of schooner Formosa on 
Abaco, and the taking of the slaves on board that vessel, by the English 
wreckers, to Nassau, in the island of New Providence. 

Merritt then got his chart, and explained to them the route, and read to 
them the Coast Pilot; and they agreed that, if be would navigate them, they 
would save his life—otberwise death would be his portion. Pompey 
Garrison had been to New Orleans, and knew the route. D. Ruffin and 
George Portlock knew the letters of the compass. They then set Merritt 
free, and demanded the time of night, which was half-past one o'clock, A. u., 
by Merritt’s watch. ‘The vessel was then put in Merritt's charge. 

The nineteen slaves confined at Nassau are the only slaves who took 
any part in the affray. All the women appeared to be perfectly ignorant 
of the plan, and, from their conduct, could not bave known anything about 
it. They were crying and praying during the night. None of the male 
slaves apparently under twenty years took any part in the affray. 

At the beginning of this affray, Andrew Jackson, one of the slaves 
belonging to [homas M‘Cargo, jumped into the fore-rigging, and called 
to Francis Foxwell, ove of the crew, to know where he should go to seve 
his life, saying that he was fearful they would kill bim. Foxwell told him 
to go to the foretop. He said he was afraid he would fall off, and 
climbed to the top, and remained there during the night. 

There were five sailors belonging to said vessel. Two were wounded, 
Henry Speck and B. Curtis. They were kept inthe cabin. Two of the others, 
Francis Foxwell and John Silvy, escaped to the maintop, and the remaining 
sailor, Francis Lecompte, remained at the wheel during the whole of the 
affray. Ihe wounds of the sailors were dressed by the negros, and the 
sailors were left to do as they plessed. During the affray, two of the 
negros were severely wounded by bandspikes. 

Elijah Morris, when asked after the fight if they intended to kill the 
sailors, sail— No; I expect we shall rise again among ourselves, but the 
white people shall not be burt.“ 

About five o'clock, A. ., one of the negros informed Merritt that Gifford 
was in the rigging. Madison ordered him to come down. Ben Black- 
smith put a musket to his breast, and Madison threatened to kill him if he 
would not take them to a British island. He promised to do so. Elijah 
Morris and Madison ordered Stevens to come down, and released him on 
making the same promise Gifford had made. The captain was then brought 
down by them, and be and Stevens put into the forehold, and the wounds 
of the captain dressed. ` . 

Madison, Ben, Morris, and Ruffin, assumed the sole control of the bng 
and all on board. About daybreak, by order of Merritt and Gifford, they 
made sail for Abaco. Ruffin was ail the time either at the compass or 
watching Merritt. Ben, Madison, and Morris, would also watch the com- 
pass by turns. 

Rutfin, when he saw Merritt mark on the slate the altitude which 
he was taking, compelled him to rub out the words ig writing, and make 
only figures and marks on the slate, for fear that Gifford and Merritt 
might communicate secretly by that means. Gifford spoke to Meritt 
about the reckoning, when Monis told them if they talked any more to 
each otber, one or both would be thrown overboard. Morris, Madison, 
Ruffin, and Ben, kept their knives out all the time. A numberof the 
others of the nineteen who were in the affray bad knives, but none of 
the other negros bad knives, or took any part with the mutineers, 

The other negros all remained at their regular stations where they bad 
been placed at the beginning of the voyage, except chat the male slaves 
were not in the fore-hold, the captain, bis family, and the second mate 
being confined there. None but the nineteen went into the cabin. They 
ate in the cabin, and the others ate on the deck, as they bad done the 
whole voyage. The nineteen were frequently closely engaged in secret 
conversation, but the others took no part in it, and appeared not to share 
in their confidence. The others were quiet, and did not associate with the 
mutineers. The only words that passed between the others and the nine- 
teen, were when the others went for water, or food, or sometbing of the 
kind. The others were kept under as much as the whites were. 
nineteen drank liquor in the cabin, and invited the whites to join them, but 
not the other negros. Madison gave orders that the cooking for all bat 
85 nineteen should be as it was before, and appointed the same cook for 
them, 

The nineteen said that all they had done was for their freedom, The 
others said nothing about it. They were much afraid of the nineteen» 
They remained forward of the mainmast, The nineteen took possession 
of the after part of the brig, and stayed there the whole time, or were on 
the watch. Some of the nineteen were bugging the female servants n 
the cabin, and one of them said he bad picked out one of them for 
sn but none of the other nineteen meddled at all with the women 
slaves, 

The only knives found after the affray were two sheath knives 


to the sailora, the captain’s bowie knife, end the jack knife. None of the 
had any other knives. Madison sometimes hed the bowie kale, 


and sometimes Ben had it. No other negro wee seen to baro that 
On Monday afternoon Madison got the pistol from one of the ninetes, 
and seid he did not wish them to have any arms when they 
Nassau. The nineteen paraded the deck armed, while the other segas 
bebaved gaat fer they had done before the mutiny. N 

About 10 o’clock, 7. u., of the 8th day of November, 1841, tey ror] 
the light of Abaco. Ben bed the gun. About 10 o'clock, P. sty fred 
at Stevens, who came on deck as already stated. Merritt Oi 
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alternately kept watch. Ben, Madison, Ruffin, and Morris kept watch by 
turns the whole time up to their arrival at Nassau, with knives drawn. 
So close was the watch, that it was impossible to rescue the brig. Neither 
passengers, Officers, nor sailors were allowed to communicate with each 
other. ‘The sailors performed their usual duties. 

The pilot who came on board as the brig approached Nassau, and all his 
men in the pilot bout, were negros. The pilot was acting under the legal 
authority of the island. Ile and his men on coming on board mingled 
with the slaves, and told them they were freemen ; that they could go on 
shore and never be carried away from there. One of the pilot’s men told 
one of the female slaves that he should claim her for bis wife. 

The regular quarantine officer came alongside, and Gifford went ashore 
in his boat. He conducted Gifford'to the American consul, who nccom- 

ied him to the governor of New Providence and all the other Bahama 
Islands. Gifford then related to the governor all the facts relating to the 
voyage from Richmond to that port. The American consul, in behalf of 
said vessel and all interested, requested ef the governor that he sbould 
send a guard on board to protect the vessel and cargo, and keep the slaves 
on board till such time as they could know what they could do. The 
oo did so, and sent a guard of twenty-four negro soldiers, with 
oaded muskets and bayonets, in British uniform, commanded by a white 
officer, who took possession of the vessel and all the slaves. 

From Tuesday the 10th till Friday the 13th day of November, they tied 
Ben Blacksmith, Maddison, Ruffin, and Morris, put them in the long boat, 
placed a sentinel over them, and fed them there. They mingled with the 
negros, and told the women they were free, and persuaded them to remain 
in the island. Captain Fitzgerald, commanding the company, told many of 
the slaves owned by Thomas M’Cargo, in presence of many other of the 
slaves, how foolish they were that the had not, when they rose, killed al! 
the whites on board, and run the vessel ashore, and fhen they would have 
been free, and there would have been no more trouble about it. This was 
on Wednesday. 

Every day the officers and soldiers were changed at nine o'clock, 4. 31. 
There are 500 regular soldiers on the island, divided into four equal com- 
panies, commanded by officers called captains. There was a regular sentry 
stationed every night, and they placed all the men slaves, except the four 
whom they tied, and placed a guard over the hatchway. They put them 
in the hold at sunset, and let them out at sunrise. 

On Wednesday, the 10th of November, about nine o'clock, 4. xr., three 


civil magistrates of the island came on board, and commenced examining. 


all the white persons. They completed the examination on the Friday 

following, when the attornoy-general came on board with the three magis- 

trates, and the depositions were signed. ‘She American consul was pre- 

sent the first two days. The magistrates were accompanied by a clerk. 

The attorney-general on Friday placed the nineteen mutineers in the cus- 

por of the captain and hbis guard, and ordered them upon the quarter- 
eck. 

There were about fifty boats lying round the brig, all filled with men 
from the shore, armed with clubs, and subject to the orders of the attorney- 
general, and awaiting a signal from one of the civil magistrates ; a sloop 
was towed from the shore by some oar-boats, and anchored near the brig ; 
this sloop was also filled with men armed with clubs; all the men in the 
boats were negros. The fleet of boats was under the immediate commend 
of the pilot who piloted the brig into the harbour. This pilot, partly 
before the signal was given by one of the magistrates, said that he wished 
they would get through the business; that they had their time, and he 
wanted his. 

The attorney-general here stepped on the quarter-deck, ang, addressing 
bimself to all the persons, excepting the nineteen who werd in custody, 
said, —“ My friends, you have been detained a short time on board the 
Creole, for the purpose of ascertaining the individuals who were concerned 
in this mutiny and murder. They Tate been identified, and will be de- 
tained ; the rest of you are free, and at liberty to go on shore, and wherever 
you please.” ‘Then, addressing the prisoners, he said“ Men, there are 
nineteen of you who have been identified as having been engaged in the 
murder of Mr. Hewell, and in an attempt to kill the captain and others; 
you will be detained and lodged in prison for a time, in order that we may 
dommunicate with the English government, and ascertain whether your 
trial shall take place here or elsewhere.” At this time Mr. Gifford, the 
mate of the vessel, then in command, the captain being on shore under the 
care of a physician, addressed the attorney-general in the presence of the 
magistrates, protested against the boats being permitted to come alongside 
of the vessel, or that the negros, other than the nineteen mutineers, should 
be put on shore. The attorney-general replied that Mr. Gifford bad better 
make uo objection, but let them go quietly on shore, for if be did there 
might be bloodshed. At this moment one of the magistrates ordered Mr. 
Merritt, Mr. M‘Cargo, and the other passengers, to look to their money 
end effects, as he apprehended thut the cabin of the Creole would be sacked 
and robbed. 

The attorney - general, with one of the magistrates, stepped into his boat, 
and withdrew into the stream a short distance from the brig, when they 
stopped. A magistrate on the deck of the Creole gave the signal for 
the boats to approach instantly. With a hurrah and a shout, a fleet of 
boats came alongside of the brig, and the magistrates directed the men to 
remain on board of their own boats, and commanded the slaves to leave the 
‘brig and go on board the boats. They obeyed his orders, and, passing from 
the Creole into the boats, were assisted, many of them, by the magistrates. 
During this proceeding, the soldiers and officers were on the quarter-deck 
of the Creole, armed with loaded muskets, and bayonets fixed, and the 
attorney-general, with one of the magistrates in bis boat, lay at a conve- 
nient distance, looking on, After the negros had embarked in the boats, 
. the attorney-general and magistrates pushed out their boat, and mingled 
with the fieet, congratulating the slaves on their escape, and shaking hands 
with them, Three cheers were then given, and the boats went to the 
sbore, where thousands were waiting to receive them. 

When this proceeding was over, and all the slaves except the nineteen 
landed, a barge was sent from the barracks to the Creole, to take on shore 
the nineteen prisoners and the guard which had been left over them. They 
were taken on shore to the barracks, and the nineteen carried thence to 
prison. One of them died the dey after he had been put in prison, in con- 
9 of wounds received in the paler 

uring the investigation carried on by the magistrates on board the 
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Creole, and on the evening of the same day on which the slaves and pri- 
soners were landed, the mutineers were arraigned and identifed by the 
witnesses. 

Many of the negros who were emancipated expressed a desire to go 
to New Orleans in the Creole, but were deterred from it by means of 
threats which were made to sink the vessel if she attempted to carry them 
away. Three women, one girl, and a boy, concealed themselves on board 
the Creole, and were brought to New Orleans. Many of the male and 
nearly all of the female slaves would have remained on board and come 
to New Orleans, had it not been for the command of the magistrates and 
interference as before stated. 

On Monday following these events, being the 15th day of November, 
the attorney-general wrote a letter to Captain Ensor, informing him that 
the passengers of the Creole, as he called the slaves, had applied to him 
for assistance in obtaining their baggage, which was still ou board the brig, 
and that he should assist them in getting it on shore. To this letter, 
Gifford, the officer in command of the vessel, replied that there was no 
baggage on board belonging to the slaves that he was aware of, as he con- 
sidered them cargo, and the property of their owners, and that, if they 
had left anything in the brig, it was the property of their masters; and, 
besides, ho could not land anything without a permit from the custom- 
house, and an order from the American consul. 

The attorney-general immediately got a permit from the custom-house, 
but no order from the American consul, an pui an officer oi the customs 
on board the brig, and demanded the delivery of the baggage of the slaves 
aforesaid, to be landed in the brig's boat. The master of the Creole, not 
feeling himself at liberty to refuse, permitted the officer, with his men, to 
come on board, and take such baggage and property as they considered as 
belonging to the slaves. They went into the hold of the vessel, and took 
all the wearing apparel, and blunkets belonging to Mr. Lockett, which had 
not been opened. ‘These things were put on board of the boat of the 
officer of the customs, and carried on shore. 

On the next day (Tuesday) Captain Ensor proposed to sell a portion of 
the provisions, in order to pay his expenses while lying at Nassau, having 
more than enough for the remainder of the voyage to New Orleans, The 
collector of the customs refused to allow the provisions, consisting of 
several barrels of meat and navy bread, to be entered, unless the slaves 
which bad been emancipated should likewise be entered as passengers, 
The master of the brig refused to accede to this condition. 

On the same day on which the slaves were liberated, and before the 
attorney-general and the magistrates came on board, the American consul 
and the captain had another interview with the governor. The consul 
stated that they wanted time to write to Indian Key, on the Florida shore, 
to fet a vessel of war of the United States to come and protect the brig 
and cargo on her voyage, and a guard was wented to protect the said brig 
and cargo in the mean time. The governor refused to grant one for that 
purpose. ‘Ihe consul then proposed to get the crews of the American 
vessels then in the port of Nassau, and place them on the brig to carry her 
to New Orleans, and asked the governor to station a guard on board till 
the American sailors could be collected, but he refased. j 

A proposition was then finally made to the governor, that the American 
seamen then in port and in American vessels, should go on board the 
Creole, and be furnished with arms by the governor to defend the vessel 
and cargo (except the nineteen slaves who were to be left behind) un her 
voyage to New Orleans. This also the governor refused. 

On the 15th the consul, on behalf of the master of the brig Creole and 
all interested, proposed to the governor to permit the nineteen mutineers 
to be sent to the United States on board tho Creole for trial, and this too 
was refused. 


BRAZIL. 


To the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter. 
Sin, —Perceiving through the medium of oe valuable journal, 
the aren importance which the society of which it is the organ so 
justly attaches to the state of slavery and the slave-trade in the 
vast empire of Brazil, I am induced to forward some information 
which I have obtained from a correspondent in that country, and 
from the Rio papers. 

These accounts show that the slave-trade has dreadfully increased 
under the protection of the present ministry, who favour it in every 
possible way. In proof of this, I find from the Jornal do Com- 
mercio, that the chief officer of the custom-house, Leopoldo Augusto 
da Camara Lima, has been dismissed from his situation, tor having, 
by the conscientious discharge of his official duties, rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the slave-traders. They had been for many 
years endcavouring to effect this object, but, on account of the 
valuable services of Senhor Leopoldo, hitherto unsuccessfully, 
A reference to this gentleman, under the ironical epithct of the 
‘grande Leopoldo,’ is made in the infamous letter of Antonio Jose 
de Mesquitas, published in the Reporter of November 17th, 1841. 

rly in November, fifteen hundred new negros from the coast 
of Africa were secn in one house, and five hundred were lodged 
in the same house with the chief officer of police at Ponto de Caju, 
about a quarter of a mile from the emperor’s palace at St. Chris- 
topher’s. The landings on the coast are of frequent occurrence, 
but it is very difficult to ascertain even the proximate number 
of victims: they have probably nearly doubled, however, since 
the pro-slavery government came into office, a period of about 
twelve months. 

Whilst on the subject of the 1 to call your atten- 
tion to the fact, that three English houses have been great losers by 
trusting their to aslaver, with the understanding that the 
should be paid for them on the Janding of the slaves. The vesse 
being captured by one of the cruisers, of course all was lost. 

The Poruguess at Rio, who are the 1 slave-traders, use 
every possible means to poison the public mind with the idea that 
England is politically interested in every effort which she has 
made for the suppression of the traffic, and that considerations of 
philanthropy have nothing to do with her conduct. 
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The Diario of the 25th September, contains a trauslation of a forget our town, which has also been much improved, and upon which 


letter published in the Reporter of June 14th, 1841—with copious 
comments by a correspondent of that journal. These contain no 
solid refutation of anything-advanced in the letter, but are chiefly 
confined to scurrilous attacks on its supposed author, whom 
the writer declares to be George Pilkington, from the fact of there 
having been no other publisher of anti-slavery tracts in Brazil at 
the period at which it was written. If 1 thought that the remarks 
in question were likely to have any great degree of influence, I 
would with much pleasure put you in possession of a translation 
of them; but, as I suspect, from the familiarity with English 
phraseology which they discover, and from their general tone, 
that they are from the pen of a certain Irish priest, the 
doing so would only unnecessarily clog your columns. It 
will however be satisfactory to you to know that the circulation 
of the Reporter, even in that distant part of the world, is not alto- 
gether ineffectual, and, if it arouses the spleen of those whose 
consciences are callous to a sense of the enormities of the system 
it exposes, we may hope that it will also awaken those, who, 
through educational habit and custom, have hitherto given it 
their sanction. 


So 5 has been the 5 to the efforts of the young 
anti-slav ormed at Rio Janeiro (vide Reporter 


ery society, lately 
of November 3rd, 1841), that it has been entirely given up; and 
this, although the objects of the society were only for the pro- 
motion of ‘the gradual emancipation of the slaves in this country, 
without peril in any degree to civil society”—viz. by the purchase 


of the master’s interest in such slaves at the period” of their 


birth. 
London, February 5th, 1842. 


I am, &c., FULano. 


„r ee eee ee 
Domixica.—[Extract of a letter to Mr. Sturge, dated Dominica, 
11th November, 1841.])—A vast improvement has taken place in the 
industry of the labourers of this island within the last twenty months. This 
is owing to three causes :—first, the better understanding between em- 
ployer and labourer produced by longer acquaintance with the incidents of 


the new state of things; secondly, increase in the rate of wages (from 
54d. to Od. sterling per day), arising from the late high price of sugar; 
and thirdly, the stimulating example of many who have obtained small 
independent settlements, the situation most favourable to the amplest de- 
velopment of the industry of these people. Unfortunately, at the com- 
mencement of the free system, our planters would not trust the labourers 
to the extent of fixing a rent upon the house and grounds, and settling 
upon a rate of wages independent of those. The two pont: here, as in 
all the islands, were mixed up togetber. This led to a thousand evils, in 
the first instance prejudicial to both parties, but at the present moment, 
although existing to a great extent, no longer shared by the labourers, who, 
pending the heart-burning consequent upon the arrangement of house and 
unds with so much a day,” gained a knowledge of their strength, 
erivable from abundance of waste land and paucity of population. The 
planters, it is but justice to say, would now willingly disconnect the two 
points, but the labourers, who find themselves ainers by the first arrange- 
ment, will not consent to any alteration. ey occupy the house and 
grounds without paying any rent, aud stick out for any increase in wages 
that takes place. Ihe planter dares not eject, because there is no surplus 
labour in the market. 

You will immediately perceive that, abstractedly considered, this is an 
unsatisfactory state of things—the owner of the soil and capitalist being 
completely controlled by the cultivator (perhaps an act of retributive jus- 
tice for the first great crime) ; but practically, owing to the docile character 
and arranging spirit of our peasantry, the planters in general experience 
very little difficulty in obtaining sufficient labour for the cultivation, upon 
the usual scale, of their estates. Upon the whole, although in my opinion 
the existing system of hiring is bad for both parties, the best feeling be- 
tween employer and labourer now prevails throughout the island. 

Great improvements have taken place in this island since the establish- 
ment of freedom. Many coffee estates on the verge of ruin (this culture 
having been given up here) have been converted into thriving sugar 
ones—expensive roads have been cut through stupendous rocks and along 


large sums have been spent both publicly and privately. 


JUDGE JAY ON THE CASE OF THE CREOLE.—Our slave-holdersare 


in great wrath, and mean, if possible, to terrify your government into a 
surrender of the nineteen murderers, that .they may be sus 
southern gibbets in terrorem. 
peremptory terms by our minister in London. In my opinion their sur- 
render would be most disgraceful to Great Britain, most cruel, wicked, and 
pusillanimous. Admitting them to be murderers, by what law is your 
governmeut authorized to send to the United States nineteen human beings 
to be put to death? The law of nations does not require it. We made s 


ded from 


They will no doubt be demanded in 


treaty with you in 1794, by which each party agreed to surrender 


murderers ; but that treaty has expired, and since then we have refused to 
surrender murderers at the request of your government, as in the case of 


the two Barnbees, who fied to this country from Ireland, and in the case of 
one Holmes, who committed a very atrocious murder in Canada. Also in 
the case of the Amistad negros, we refused to surrender the alleged 
murderers to the Spanish minister. Still, if you cannot surrender them as 
murderers, can you as fugitive slaves? If you surrender these men, on 
what plea can you afford protection to the 12,000 fugitives in Canada ? 

Have wea right to claim favours we do not reciprocate? There is no 
law authorizing the surrender of a foreign fugitive, and so far bave we 
been hitherto from claiming the surrender by you of fugitives as a right 
that we once offered to agree to surrender fugitives from your West Indis 
islands, provided and on condition that you would bind yourselves by 
treaty to surrender such slaves as might flee to Canada. 

I mention these facts, that you may see that the claim we shall prefer 
for the surrender of the C negros is as contrary to international law 
as it is to the law of Almighty God. There is not one of the slave-bolders 
who are now thirsting for the blood of these negros, who would, in similar 
circumstances, have scrupled to take Luman life. Do let your govern- 
ment and people understand the true state of the case. As there is no 
opium concerned, I do hope your ministry will, in this instance, listen to 
the dictates of justice, hamanity, and national honour.— Letter to Mr. Sturge, 

_Lorp MORPETH AND THE CREOLE.—The New York pa 
give an account of the Massachusetts Abolition Fair, which Lord Morpeth 
was presentat. He sel Hi himself higbly pleased with the exhibition, 
attended frequently, made some presents to the fair, and purchased several 
articles. Ile conversed very freely on the subject of anti-slavery, In 
reply to some questions respecting the case of the Creole, he said, There 
cannot be the slightest probability that Great Britain would be so incon- 
sistent with herself as to restore those slaves to bondage. Even with 
regard to the nineteen concerned in the mutiny, it is my opinion that 
England would not be ee to surrender them by the law of nations; 
and certain it is she would have no disposition to do 30. — Times. 

CONGREGATIONAL SLAVE-TRADING IN THE UNITED Strats. 
“ Firtp Necros.— By Thomas Gadsden. On Tuesday the 17th instant, 
will be sold, at the north of the Exchange, a prime g of ten negros 
accustomed to the culture of cotton and provisions, belonging to the Inde. 
pendent Church in Cbristchureb parisb. — Erungelicul Magazine, December 
1841, quoted from the Charleston Courier of February, 1835. 

Meguemet ALI.—A correspondent of the Malta Times writes 
from Alexandria, on the 2nd instant :—‘' We learn that Mebemet Ali pur- 
poses procuring negros to fill up the want of Arab sailors in his navy. 
This does not coincide with the promises made by bim to Dr. Bowri 
and Colonel Campbell, of his purposing to put a stop to the slave-trade 
in these parts. The excuse, of course is, that the time has not yet come 
—that the Egyptians are not civilised sufficiently to permit al an act 
being carried into force and that he must first ask the divine pleasure of 
his master, the Sultan.” 

CAPTURED Siavers.—The oomi is an extract of a letter 
from tbe Cape of Good Hope, dated 9th of November, 184] :— Her 
Majesty’s ship Fantome returned to Simon 2 Bey on the 24th ult., after a 
six montbs’ cruise on the coast of Angola, for tbe suppression of the slave- 
trade, having had the Brisk and the Waterwitch under her orders, duri 
which period they have captured thirty-three slave vessels, and libe 
3427 negros—viz., Fantome, sixteen vessels, and 1540 negros; Brisk, ten 
vessels, and 1136 negros ; and Waterwitch, nine vessels, and 957 negros.” 


This day is published, in One Volume, 8vo., price Seven Shillings, 


precipitous mountsins—roads that were never dreamt of before freedom. VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1841. By 
A set of sugar works of steam power bas for the first time been intro- JOSEPH STURGE, 
duced in this island, under the beneficent reign of freedom. I must no London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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Alterarp Morice. 


A Visit tothe United States in 1841. 
London, 1842. 


Our readers are familiar with the fact of Mr. Sturge’s recent visit 
to the United States, and are aware that it was mainly intended 
for the promotion of anti-slavery objects. It is only as connected 
with these objects that the interesting volume at the head of this 
article comes under our notice—general criticism on it we must 
leave to other hands. We may justly say that it constitutes a 
very pleasing and valuable addition to the anti-slavery literature 
of this country. It contains a considerable number of brief 
but effective sketches of the leading abolitionists of America, by 
which, as English readers, we are introduced to a measure of per- 
sonal acquaintance with men—and women too—long well known 
to us in name, but in name only. Besides this, it opens to us a 
new chapter in the history of American abolitionism, by recording 
the names and deeds of men who constituted “the old school of 
abolitionists,” or “ the old anti-slavery societies, established about 
the period of the American revolution, of which the late Judge 
Jay, Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Rush, and other distinguished 
statesmen, were members, and which were composed mainly of the 
religious Society of Friends. Some of these were men of noble 
mould and extraordinary actions, of which, if we can find room, 
we shall give a specimen before we have done. We would extract, 
if our limits would allow, the interesting historical notice of aboli- 
tionism in the United States, from the pen of Mr. Whittier, pp. 
11—13; we can however, only refer to it. Throughout the volume 
Mr. Sturge gives a simple, but always interesting account of his 
constant and persevering endeavours to promote the anti-slavery 
cause, and especially to engage in it the active co-operation of the 
Friends, an object in which some degree of ess evidently 
attended him. The facts which continually start up in his narra- 
tive in relation to slavery in the States, are of a most affecting 
character, and are the more touching from the unadorned simpli- 
50 Maka which they are told. The author's feelings seem no where 
to have been more strongly excited than at Washington, at which 
place he makes the following just and pointed remarks :— 


We were now in the district of Columbia, the seat of this powerful federal 
5 and in the city of Washington, the metropolis of the United 
tates. Here are concentrated, as it were into one focus, the associations 
of the past, connected with the great struggle for independence, and the 
memory of those names and events which already belong to history. What- 
ever may be our peel principles, or the opinions of tbose who, like 
myself, consider all resort to arms as forbidden under the christian di 
cation, it is impossible to recall without emotion, transactions whieh have 
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exerted, and will continue to exert, so marked an influence on the 
destinies of mankind. The city was not the scene of those events, but it 
was erected to be a perpetual monument of them, and in tho limited 
district of ten miles square, in which it stands, the government which was 
tben called into existence reigns sole and supreme. If a stranger were 
to inquire here for the monuments of the fathers of the revolution, the 


| American would proudly point to the capitol with the national Congress in 


full session, and to the levee of the President, crowded by free citizens 
and v of foreign nations. be United States were thirteen 
dependent colonies ; they are now twenty-six sovereign states, rich and 
populous, covering the face of this vast continent, and compacted into one 
powerful confederacy. But, notwithstanding the glowing emotions which 
seem naturally called forth by the locality, there is many an American who 
bitterly feels that the district of Columbia is the shame, rather than the 
glory of his country. Here is proclaimed to the whole world by the 
united voice of the American people, We hold these truths to be self- 
evident—that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights—tbat among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; and here also by a majority of the same 
people, expressing their deliberate will tbrough their representatives, this 
declaration is trampled under foot, and targed into derision, The district 
of Columbia is the chief seat of the American slave-trade; commercial `° 
enterprize there has no other object ! 

Washington is one of the best supplied and most frequented slave-marts 
in the world. The adjoining, and once fertile and beautiful states of 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, are now blasted with sterility, 
and ever-encroaching desolation. ‘The curse of the first murderer rests 
upon the planters, ond the ground will no longer yield to them her 
strength. e impoverished proprietors find now their chief source of 
revenue in what one of themselves expressly termed, their crop of 
human flesh.“ Hence the slave-holding region is now divided into the 
* slave-breeding,” and ‘‘slave-consuming” states. From its locality, and 
from its importance as the centre of public affairs, the district of Columbia 
has become the focus of this dreadtul traffic, which almost vies with the 
African slave-trade itself in extent and cruelty, besides possessing aggra- 
vations peculiarly its own. Its victims are marched to the south in chained 
coffles, overland in the face of day, and by vessels coastwise. Those who 
protest against these abominations are the abolitionists, a body whose 
opinions are so unpopular that no term of reproach is deemed vile enough 
for their desert, yet if these should bold their peace, the very stones 
would surely cry out—pp. 


In addition to this passage, we have been on the point of 
marking for quotation, the estimate of the present state and pros- 
ects of the abolition cause in the United States, at p. 187, et seg., 
ut we must deny ourselves this gratification, in order to fulfil our 
romisc of exemplifying the character and deeds of the abolition- 
ists of the old school. One of the most remarkable of these was 
Elisha Tyson, a man of extraordinary ity, energy, and bene- 
volence, who devoted himself to procuring the release of persons 
illegally held in slavery. 


“ The labours of Mr. Tyson were not confined to a single district—the 
extended over the whole of Maryland. There is not a county in it whic 
has not felt his influence, or a court of justice whose records do not bear 
proud testimonials of his triumphs over tyranny. Throwing out of calcu- 
lation the many liberations indirectly resulting from his efforts, we speak 
more than barely within bounds, when we say, that he bas been the means, 
under Providence, of rescuing at least two thousand human beings from 
the galling yoke of a slavery which, but for him, would have been per- 
petual.“ 


Several very striking aneedotes are given of this man; but we 
must confine ourselves to one, and we select the following, with 
which we must conclude. 

“ On one occasion Mr. Tyson received intelligence tbat three coloured 
persons, supposed to have been kidnapped, had been seen under suspi- 
cious circumstances, late in the evening, with a notorious slave-trader, in a 
carriage, which was then moving rapidly towards a quarter of the 
cincts of Baltimore in which there was a den of man-bunters. It was late 
in the dey when be received the information, which was immediately com- 
municated to the proper authorities. As the testimony offered to these 
was not, in their opinions, sufficiently strong to induce them to act instan- 
taneously, Mr. Tyson was obliged to seek for aid in other quarters. He 
accordingly requested certain individuals, who had sometimes lent him 
their assistance to accompany him to the scene of suspicion, in order to 
obtain, if possible, additional proof. One after another made excuse— 
(some telling him that the evidence was too weak to justify any effort and 
others saying that it would be better to postpone the business for the next 
morning)—unti] Mr. Tyson saw himself without the hope of foreign 
assistance. But be did not yield or despsir—one hope yet remained, and 
that rested on himself. Alone he determined to search out the den of 
thieves—to see and judge for himself. If there was no foundation for his 
suspicions, to dismiss them—if they were true, to call in the aid of the 
civil power, for the punishment of guilt, and the reecue of innocence. 

“ do much time had been spent in receiving the exoases of bis friends, 
that it was late at night when he set out, on foot, and without a single 
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weapon of defence, in the midst of silence und darkness, he marched | 
along until he arrived at the placo of destination. It was situated in the 
very skirts of the city, a public tavern in appearance, but almost exclu- 
sively appropriated to a band of slave-traders, Here they conveyed their 
prey, whether stolen or purchased; here they held their midnight orgies, 
and revelled in the midst of misery. The keeper of this place was himself 
one of the party, and therefore not very scrupulous about the sort of 
victims his companions chose to place beneath his care. Mr. Tyson 
ascended the door-sill, and for a moment listened, if perchance he might 
bear the sounds of woe. Suddenly aloud langh broke upon his ears, 
which was soon lost in a chorus of laughter. Indignant at the sound, he 
reached forth his hand, and rapped with his whole might. No answer was 
received. Ile rapped again: all was silence. lle then applied himself to 
the fastening of the door, and finding it unlocked, opened it and entered. 
Suddenly four men made their appearance. They had been carousing 
around a table which stood in the centre of a room, when. a little alarmed 
by the rapping at the door, they bad gone in different directions to seize 
their weapons. Mr. Tyson immediately recognized in the countenance of 
one of these, who appeared to be their leader, the slave.trader whose 
conduct bad given rise to the suspicions that had brought him thither. 
Nor was it many moments before the person and character of Mr. Tyson 
became known. 

“cI understand,’ said he, that there are persons confined in this place 
entitled to their freedom.’ 

“s You have been wrongly informed,’ said the leader of the quartetto, 
tand, besides, what business is it of yours ? 

% Whether I am wrongly informed,’ said Mr. ‘Tyson, calmly, ‘ can be 
soon made appear; and I hold it my business, as it is the business of 
every good man in the community, to see that oll doubts of this kind are 
settled! l 

4 You sball advance no further,’ rejoined the lender, swearing a 
tremendous oath, and putting bimself in a menacing attitude. 

“With the rapidity of lightning, and with a strength that scemed to 
have been lent him for the occasion, Mr, Tyson broke through the arms of 
his opponent, Ashe had been repeatedly et this house on similar errands, 
he knew the course he should steer, and made directly for the door of the 
dungeon. There he met another of the band, with a candle in one hand, 
and in the other a pistol, which, having cocked, he presented full against 
tho breast of Mr, 'l'yson, swearing that he would shoot him if he advanced 
a step further. 

“Shoot if thee dare,’ said Mr. ‘Tyson, in a voice of thunder; but 
thee dare not, coward as thou art, for well does thee know that the 
gallows would be thy portion.’ 

e. Whether it was the voice and countenance of Mr. Tyson, or the terror 
of the word gallows that affected the miscreant, his arm suddenly fell, and 
he stood as if struck dumb with amazement. Mr. 9 tak ing advantage 
of the moment, in the twinkling of an eye snatche the candle from the 
hand of the kidnapper, entered the dungeon door, which was provideu- 
tially unlocked, and descended into the vault below. l 

«There he beheld a dismal sight, six poor creatures chained to each 
other by linka connected with the prison wall! ‘The prisoners shrunk 
withia themselves at the sight of a man, nnd one of them uttered a shriek 
of terror, mistaking the character of their visitor, Ile told them tbat he 
was their friend; and his name was Flisha Tyson. That name was 
enough for them, for their whole race had been long taught 10 utter it. 
He inquired, ‘if any of them were entitled to their freedom!“ ‘ Yes, 
said one, ‘ these two boys say that they and their mother here are free, but 
she can't speak 10 15 for she is gagged.’ Mr. Tyson approached this 
woman, and found that she was really deprived of her utterance, Ile 
instantly cut away the band that held in the gag, and thus gave speech to 
tha dumb. She told her tale. She was manumitted by a gentleman on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, her sons were born after her emancipation, and 
of course free. She referred to persons and papers. She had come over 
the Chesapeake in a packet, for the purpose of getting employment; and 
was, with her children; decoyed away on her urrival by a person who 
brought her to that house. Mr. Tyson told her to be of good comfort, for 
he would immediately provide the means of her rescue, lle then left the 
dungeon, and ascended the stair ee ; when he reached the scene of his 
preceding contest, he looked around, but gaw no one save the keeper of 
the tavern? Fearing that the others had escaped or were about to escape, 
pe hastened out of the house, and proceeded with rapid strides in pursuit 
of a constable. Ie soon found one, and entreated his assistance. But the 
oflicer refused, unless Mr. Tyson would give him a bond of indemnity 
against all loss which he might suffer by his interference. Mr. Tyson 
complied without hesitation. The officer, after summoning assistance, pro- 
ceeded with Mr. Tyson to the scene of cruelty. There meeting with the 
tuvern keeper, they compelled him to unlock the fetters of the three indi- 
viduals claiming their freedom. ‘They then searched the house for the 
supposed kidnappers, und found two of them in bed, whom, together with 
the woman and children, they conveyed that night to the gaol of Baltimore 
county, to await the decision of u court of justice. The final consequence 
was, the mother and children were adjudged free. One of the two slave- 
traders taken as aforementioned into custody, was found guilty of having 
kidnapped them, and was sentenced to the Maryland penitentiary for a 
term of years.” 


— ' — — 


CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


From a document furnished to us from an authentic and well 
informed source, we collect the following view of the extent of 
the slave-trade as now carried on in Cuba, and of the influences 
by which it is maintained. l l 

“The ablest and strongest portion of the Spanish mercantile 
marine is en d in this trade. From the various P pee of the 
island of Cuba, and from some parts of Spain itself, moro espe- 
cially from Cadiz and Barcclona, from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty vessels are annually dispatched to the coast of Africa, 
On the average about forty enter the port of Havana, twenty 
arrive at Matanzas, and about forty between Trinidad and Santi- 
ago-de-Cuba. They measure from seventy to five hundred tons 
cach, and carry from two hundred to eight hundred negros in the 
confined space (or’tween-decks) prepared for the purpose. In the 
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course of the middle passage there perish on the average twenty 
per cent. of the cargo ; a loss, however, which is of small pecu- 
niary consideration, since the profit on a shipment of 500 negros 
landed in the island may be estimated at from 120,000 to 130,000 
dollars (£24,000 to £26,000 sterling) at the least. Tho original 
cost is not more than 35,000 or 40,000 dollars. In Africa the 
captains or factors pay from fifty to sixty dollars a-head for the 
negros, according to the place where the purchase is made, and the 
state of the market at the time; whereas in Havana they are 
sold in the barracoons at from 340 to 360 dollars: and although 
the sale is on a credit of six or twelve months, yet interest on 
that interval is always charged, at the rate of from nine to 
twelve per cent. per annum. To the incentive produced by this 
exorbitant rate of profit there is no oun whatever in 
the minds of the speculators, except the apprehension of capture 
bv British cruizers ; and from this there is the greatest proba- 
hility of espe, on account of the superior sailing qualities of the 
slavers, which are built expressly for the purpose, for. the most 
art at Baltimore, in the United States, but sometimes also at 
gla and Casablanen, in the bay of Havana. These chances are 
increased by the skill of the captains, and their practical know- 
ledge of the haunts and hiding places throughout the vast extent 
of the southern coasts of Africa, and the not less extensive shores 
of the island of Cuba, by which they are enabled to elude the 
vigilance of the English. To all this must be added the facilities 
afforded for the landing of their victims immediately on their 
arrival, on the part of the subaltern authorities of the island, and 
the sympathy on which they reckon from the greater of the 
opulation. The actual traffickers, moreover, have nothing to fear, 
in the nature of punishment, from their infraction of the prohi- 
bitory articles of the treaty of 1817, or of the convention of 1835 ; 
because the Spanish government, although by the last of these 
two treatics it promises the enactment of a penal law against 
those who should engage in the slave-trade, has never even A oie 
pared such a law. Under any point of view, it giant that there 
is no better way of making a fortune rapidly in the island of 
Cuba at the present moment, than engaging in the slave-trade. 
This is craved by the fuct, that men who were occupied the other 
day as paltry shopkeepers, selling goods by retail, have ere | 
been converted by nel speculations into persons of large capital. 
It may safely be affirmed, that most of the Spanish merchants, 
and many of the foreigners, are now deeply en in these 
undertakings. The slave-traders give themselves very little trouble 
about what is passing elsewhere ; or, if they chance to hear any 
thing of the intcllectual movement of the age in Europe, they are 
unable to form an idea of its character and tendency. For the 
most part they have nothing in the island to lose; or, if they 
have, they think to secnre themselves by sharing their iniquitous 
gains with the captains-general, and by thus purchasing the 
sympathies of the Spanish cabinet, by whom they are regarded as 
the firmest supporters of a lela domination. 

The captains-general are selccted by the Spanish ministers 
exclusively from the long but insignificant list of generals in the 
army, who have distinguished themselves more or less in their 
military career. Always destitute of any patrimony of their 
own with which to maintain themselves, or of any practical or 
theoretical administrative knowledge, as well as of fixed or safe 
principles of morality—a defect which extends to the great 
majority of Spaniards in both hemispheres—these men arrive in 
the island of Cuba without any of the qualifications by which 
they ought to be distinguished. Scarcely has the chief taken 

ossession of his government, when there arrives a cargo of negros 
from Africa, on which he receives a bag of 200 or 300 ounces of 
gold, as the amount of the voluntary contribution presented by 
the slave-dealers. After the first there arrives another, and 
another; and thus the system becomes a continual and abundant 
source of wealth. The unexpected accumulation of so much 
gold is sufficient to dazzle and seduce the loose-principled soldier, 
who contemplates, perhaps for the first time in his life, such an 
amount of money. He forgets at once his military honour and 
the ancient Castilian purity ; all is postponed to the villanous lust 
of gold. And the haughty Spanish general—the knight of 
Santiago or Calatrava, the grand cross of Isabella the catholic, or 
Charles III.—is specdily transformed into the wretched creature 
who has sold himself to a set of smugglers and pirates. 

The captains-gencral not only permit and wink at the slave- 
trade, which, in the island of Cuba, is any thing but clandestine ; 
but they protect and promote it more zealously than any other 
branch of legal commerce. It enjoys a thousand privileges and 
immunitics, The observance of the maritime regulations by 
which the ports of Spain are governed, in to the equip- 
ment and sailing, the entry a discharge, of all sorts of vessel 
even the severe and important laws on the subject of the public 
health, are, for the purposes of this traffic, evaded with impunity, 
in spite of the reports of the medical and other officers. It 
recently happen that the slaver-brig Tres de Febreiro, havi 
just entered the harbour, after discharging her at one 
the ports close to Havana which are not lice for foreign 
commerce, the health-officer on making the usual visit of inspec- , 
tion, found no one on board but the pilot, the captain and seamen 
having all previously gone ou shore. Notice of this infraction 
of the aanatory laws was given to his Excellency, and to the 
admiral commanding on the station; but all that was done by 
General Valdez on this occasion, was to send a verbal m by 
the secretary to government to the captain of the ee desiring 
him to hush up the whole affair, as by that course, for high rea- 
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sons of state, her Majesty's service would be promoted. If any 
other person but a slave-trader, however honoured or distin— 
lished, had committed such a fault, he would have been con- 
emned to pay a fine, and would probably have been committed 
to prison. 

Since 1834, the richer class of slave-dealers have strenuously 

combined with the captains-general, and have exercised a very 
owerful influence on the minds of the authorities of all classes 
in Havana. 

The supreme government of Spain is perfectly aware of the 
criminal conduct of the captains-general of Cuba, and, instead of 
subjecting them, either to punishment or to inquiry, exculpates 
them and covers them with its protection, The free periodical 
press is silent, or incidentally touches these excesses with a light 
and sparing hand—that same press which attacks so furiously, 
when it thinks fit, the slightest foibles. 


DISTURBED STATE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


By a copy of the Guiana Gazette of the Gth of January, we learn 
that the late meeting of planters and attornics at Demerara has 
produced its natural result, in a very serious and extensive derange- 
ment of the system of labour. It will be recollected that district 
committees were to be formed, to carry into effeet the recommen- 
dations of the meeting. Our contemporary thus procceds :— 


These district committees were subsequently formed io different parts 
of the colony; and it would appear that they drew up, and caused to be 
rinted, certain “ rules and regulations to be enforced in their respective 
istricts. Of these rules and regulations there are several different sets; 
some more stringent upon the labourers than others, but all including an 
abolition of all allowances, a reduction of wages to the tariff of 1834, and 
fines upon occupants of cottnges who do not perform a regular daily task 
upon the estates. Some of these rules and regulations included addi- 
tional provisions: that the Jabourers should commence work by a certain 
hour, or otherwise not be entitled to be paid for what they did—that 
they should be paid for nothing less than a full task—that if they declined 
to perform any particulur species of work which might be ordered, they 
should be considered as absent without leave, notwithstanding they might 
bave done some otber kind of work, and should not only be entitled to no pay 
for what they did, but should be subject to a fine for absence—tbat the 
labourers should be entitled to no provision grounds, and that if they cul- 
tivated any provisions upon the estate, upon leaving or being discharged, 
they should not be entitled either to take away or claim payment for those 
5 ; and further, that every labourer should be required to contri- 
ute the wages of one day’s labour monthly to the support of the medical 
and hospital establishment of the estate, such sum to be deducted at ench 
payment made to bim. There were also, we believe, in some cases, rules 
restricting the right of the labourers to keep hogs and other stock. All the 
sets of rules and regulations which we have seen wound up with á pro- 
vision, by which all persons who continued to reside on the estate for forty- 
eight bours after six, a. m., in the morning of the ist of January, 1842, and 
to whom the regulations should be explained, “ were declared to be sub- 
ject to and governed bv the same. 3 

We have not been able to learn that any particular pains were taken to 
sound or consult the lubourers or head men as to these proposed serious 
changes. It would appear from the representations of the labourers made 
to the governor, that, un many estates at least, the first distinct notice 
which thev had of the new rules and regulations was seeing a printed 
copy of them stuck up about the plantation buildings, to which was 
conjoined an intimation that these regulations were “the law” which must 
be observed. The labourers, not a little alarmed at these sweeping changes, 
made without any notice to or consultation with them, declined to work 
upon this new system, and sent deputies from all parts of the colony to 
inquire of the governor what sort of Jaw these new regulations were— 
* queen’s law,” governor's law,” or planter’s law—” and how far they 
were under a legal obligation to obey ? 

In the mean time, however, the governor, having received from some of 
the stipendiary magistrates copies of some of tho sets of“ rules and regu- 
lations,” submitted them to the attorney and solicitor-general for their 
opinions, who both replied, that the clause by which it was attempted to 
turn a continuance on the estate for forty-eight hours after the first of 
January into a consent to be bound by the new rules, was wholly nuga- 
tory ; and who also expressed an opinion that some, if not all the other 
clauses, being apparently designed to divest the stipendiary magistrates of 
that jurisliction over contracts between labourers and their employers 
entrusted to them by orders in council, were, so far at least as they 
attemnted to create a contract between the employer and labourer, null 
and unavailing ia law, and even with the consent of the labourers could 
Mot operate to create any binding contract. 

To the numerous deputations of labourers who waited upon bim from all 
parts of the colony, tbe governor represented that, owing to the fall in the 
Price of sugar, the planters did not feel able to pay such high wages as 
they bad hitherto done; that. however, the labourers were under no legal 
obligation to submit to the new rules, which were neither ‘‘ queen's law” 
nor governor's law,” but that they had a right to exercise their own 
judgment in making such a bargain with their employers as might be satis- 
factory to both parties. We ure informed tbat the labourers did not seem 
to object so much to the reduction of wages, as they did to the way in 
which it was attempted to be brought about. Some ofthem said that, if their 
masters had consulted them about the matter, they might have consented 
to an alteration in the wages, and, perhaps, io some other of th8 rules; 
bat they ubjected with great emphasis to the imposition of these rules upon 
them by the mere authority of their ’mployers, some of which they com- 
plained of as being vexatious and oppressive, perticularly those in relation 
to provision-grounds. 

ptain Allen, stipendiery magistrate, in a letter to the governor, states, 

thet et a meeting of planters held at Capoey Burrecks, in relation to the 

mew rules and regulations, it was moved by Mr. Bisbop, that if any 

_ labourer should complain of bis employer to any stipendiary magistrate, 

bis name should be sent up to Georgetown to be published in the news- 
papers, to the end that 2 might be marked, end might be excluded 
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altogether from employment. This motion was seconded, but the good 
sense of the meeting prevented it from passing. 

The governor received a letter from Messrs. Curtis A. Fleming and 
Alexander Grant, two justices of the peace, stating that plantation Blan- 
Renhuig was in un alarming state. It appeared from this letter, that tlie 
manager, with the design of enforcing the new regulations, had forbidden 
the people to go upon their provision-grounds, which produced sone 
excitement among them, and caused the manager to send for these two 
justices, one of whom, it would appear, thought himself in some danger 
of being roughly handled ; but the people notwithstanding, being remon- 
strated with, remained quiet. ‘The governor replied, that, in a case like this 
he would have thought it much more judicious that a stipendiary magistrate 
should have been sent for, instend of two justices who were themselves 
parties to the obnoxious regulations; that he did not perceive from the 
statement of the justices that the peaco was very greatly in danger; that, 
however, he would direct a stipendiary magistrate to inquire into the 
matter, and would himself take all steps that might prove to be necessary 
fortho preservation of the peace. 

The labourers had procured to be printed a notice, calling a meeting of 
labourers at plantation Petter Verwagting (of which some of them are pro- 
prietors), to consult upon the present condition of affairs. Some of the 
labourers brought one of these notices to the governor, and inquired of 
him whether, as the planters had had their meetings on the subject, they 
hed not aright to meet too. ‘The governor did not deny their right; but 
he represented that the planters had not called together a large assembly 
in the open air, but had met quietly in a house; that in a large assembly, 
though no such thing might be intended, disorder and confusion might be 
apt to arise ; and that, in his opinion, they would do better not to hold the 
proposed meeting. The people thanked bim for his advice, and promised 
to follow it. 

Upon a few scattering plantations, where nu attempt bad been made to 
introduce the new rules and regulations, the people ure working as usual ; 
but throughout the grenter part of Demerara and Essequibo no work bas 
been done since the 1stof January. 


In the midst of all this disturbance, Sir Miehael M Turk has had 
the good sense to keep his estates quiet and full-handed, by coming 
to an understanding with the labourers as to a fall of wages. Tho 
Gazette contains some excellent observations in answer to the 
question, what is to be done; but we cannot extend our quota- 
tions from it to-day, The Guiana Times raves out, No surrender ! 
The Gazette more sagaciously recommends that, “as the first step 
towards a reconciliation, the obnoxions rules and regulations be 
committed to the flames without mercy.” The infatuation of 
these planters and attornics is almost incredible. Absentee pro- 
prietors should look to the havoc which these gentlemen are 
making of their intercsts. 


THE CREOLE: MEMORIAL TO LORD ABERDEEN. 


Tue following memorial was presented to the Right IIonorable 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Her Mujesty's principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, &c., &c., by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anu: Slavery Society, on Saturday, 12th February, 1842. 


Mr Lorp,—However much the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society may regrct the existence of any 
eauses of irritation between the governments of Great Britain 
and the United States, arising out of the existence of slavery in 
the latter country, and of the slave-trade on the coast of Africa: 
they cannot but rejoice, that in tlic eyes of enlightened humanit 
anid of christian philanthropy, the cause of human freedom, civili- 
zation and happiness, is carnestly sought to be promoted by the 
former; and that a large body of the citizens of the United 
States, in common with the people of England, are uniting their 
best efforts for the removal of fhioss causes of irritation, by the 
universal extinction of the evils, to which, unhappily, they owe 
their birth. | 

The case of the Creole, like that of the Amistad, is exciting not 
only the profound attention of public men, but stirring the deep 
syinpathies of the public mind on both sides the Atlantic. In 
common with the friends of humanity at large, the Committee 
feel the deepest solicitude as to the ultimate fate of the negros 
now in the custody of Her Majesty's authorities at the Bahamas 
for the part they are reported to have taken in the affair of the 
Creole. ‘That solicitude induces them to lay before your lord- 
ship, conclusions to which they have arrived after a careful 
review of this deeply interesting and important case, and which 
they venture respectfully to submit to the consideration of her 
Majesty's government. 

There are.two versions of the Creole affair, onc derived from the 
protest of certain persons who formed part of the crew of that ves- 
sel, made before a notary at New Orleans; and the other, founded 
on private information from Bahamas. From the first, it appears 
that the Creole left Hampton Roads in the state of Virginia, on the 
30th of October last, laded with manufactured tobacco in boxes, 
and slaves,” —for New Orleans; that whilst on the voyage, a part 
of them, nineteen in number “ rose on the officers, crew and 
passengers, killed one passenger, severely wounded the captain 
and a part of the crew, and compelled the first mate to navigate 
said vessel to Nassau, New Providence.“ It ap also from tho 
same protest, that after they had accomplished their object, they 
were guilty of no excesses; but treated all the whites on board 
with t humanity, dressing the wounds of those that were 
injured; supplying them with their usnal food, and only keeping 
them apart and under such restraints as were necessary to secure 
their safe arrival at a British port ; and to use their own simple 
but emphatic language, all that they had done was for their 
freedom.” On their arrival at Nassau, they were charged with 
mutiny and murder, and placed under the custody of the autho- 
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ties of the island, until the overnment shall decide whether | ship, he freely expressed sentiments on the case, leading to the 
ae shall be tricd there or eee lier for the alleged crimes. | hope that a measure would be adopted by the British govern- 
‘rom the latter account, it appears, that the negros having dis- ment, such as has since been announced iu the House of Lords— 
covered their proximity to a British island, demanded to be landed an order for their immediate liberation. Before the interview 
there; that this was resisted by the captain, passengers and erew; terminated, some other matters of considerable importance were 
that thereupon a struggle for the mastery commenced which ter- submitted to the noble secretary, who promised his best attention 
minated in the triumph of the negros, on the loss of ie lives one to them. 
a passenger on board the Creole, who the care of a jon o i 
tle anes and one of the negros who dicd of the ‘juries he re- Maison WASHINGTON and his companions are safe. The Earl of 
ceived on his arrival at Nassau, where those implicated in the ' Aberdeen made the gratifying announcement in the House of 
rising, were given into custody, and the remainder of the slaves: Lords on the 14th instant, that orders had been sent by the 
allowed to go frec. colonial secretary for their release. By our report of the pro- 

Which ever of these accounts be the true one, or whatever may ceedings on that occasion, it will be seen that a the law-lords 
have been the means by which the negros achieved their liberty, | were concurrent in their judgment of the case. This parse A 
the Committee presuine it cannot alter the decision of Her | of opinion will give firm support to the prompt and bonourab 
Majesty’s government in the case. They are persuaded that, | proceedin of the . and tend to satisfy the American 
ander the circumstances which took place, neither the charge of slave-holders that nothing could have been gained by any amount 
mutiny or murder can be sustained in a British court of justice, | OF continuance of clamour on this subject. We 0 not believe 
If tliese offences have been committed, they have been com- that any hesitation would have been felt by a British minister 
mitted against American citizens, on board an American vessel, | had the question been onc of merely British policy ; but, pily, 
and can only be dealt with in American courts. The negros of | the eighteen are protected by the impregnab e bulwark of British 
the Creole were forcibly placed on board that vessel as slaves—they | Law. The whole of the proceedings in parliament will be read 
were forcibly detained on board as slaves—they were detained for| with interest ; but we commend attention particularly to the 
the New Oricans market as slaves. This they knew, and to avoid speech of Lord Denman, which embodies some gencral principles 
the horrors and degradation of the condition that awaited them, | of great importance. 
as well as to relicve themselves from the bondage in which they 
were held, they rose upon those to whose custody they had been 
committed, asserted their natural rights, and, after a short but 
severe struggle, secured their freedom. That homicide was com- 
mitted during the affray is justly to be deplored and de recated— 
but, that homicide is to be traced to the resistance made by those 
who endeavoured by force of arms to retain them in slavery, not 
to a spirit of vengeance on the part of the negros. They sought 
not life, but liberty ; and, that o tained, their subsequent conduct, 
must be regarded as an admirable s ecimen of forbearance, self- 
5 and humanity. In confirmation of the views of the 

ommittee, they refer to the decisions of the United States courts, 
in the case of the Mendians found on board the Amistad, in which 
it was held that the alleged offence of murder, with which they 
stood charged, having been committed on board a foreign ship, 
was without their jurisdiction, and such they have full confidence 
will be the decision of the British courts also. 

The only question which remains to be noticed, is, whether the 
United Statcs have a right to claim these negros, either as slaves 
or as felons. The Committee conceive the first point as finally 
settled by the British government: they cannot and will not be 
delivered up as slaves; and with respect to the other point, they 
conceive it is cqually clear, that these negros cannot be delivered 
up, mercly because they have been charged with a capital crime, 
by some American citizens. They are not felons by the laws of 

ngland, nor by the laws of nations ; but even if they were 80, 
the United States have no authority, under treaty with Great 
Britain, to require them to be delivered over to the vengeance of 
their laws; and the uniform custom of that country runs counter 
to such a demand. They will not deliver up criminals to the 
demands of this country, whatever the offence may be with which 
they stand charged. 

The Committee feel themselves, therefore, at liberty to consider 
the negros, recently taken from on board the Creole, and now in 
the custody of her Majesty’s officers in Bahamas, to be safe ; and 
they have respectfully, yet earnestly to request, in their behalf, 
that Her Majesty's government will be pleased to afford them such 
protection, as their circumstances may require. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Josepn Sturce, Chairman. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soctety, 
27, New Broad Street, 
7th February, 1842. 
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Berore our next number shall issue from the press, the important 
meeting of abolitionists in Paris of which we have repeatedly 
spoken, will have been held. We are happy to learn that, in 
addition to those we mentioned in our last, several of the provincial 
anti-slavery associations have ap inted deputics to attend on 
their behalf, and we hope the number will be yet further increased. 
We have received information that the meeting will be under the 
presidency of that distinguished peer and philanthropist, the duke 


in the metropolis of France must give a powerful impulse to the 
cause of emancipation. 


WE are glad to find that some of the Dutch newspapers, which 8 
short time since contained heavy charges rei e Anti- Sta 
Reporter, on account of the article headed Dutch Slave-T 
copied from the Morning Herald, have done us the justice of 
inserting a portion or the whole of our reply to these charges. 


vindicating ourselves to their readers, we have muc 
naming the Staats Courant, and the Journal de la Haye. We 


have already sufficientl explained our sentiments on the purchase 
of African slaves to e employed as soldiers ; and especially, 
because we have the assurance that this practice, which must 
inevitably be attended with deplorable consequences, 18 to be 
entirely discontinued. , 

We may however observe, in reply to some observations con- 
tained in a late number of the Staate Courant, that the 
value of slaves in Africa, except for ex ortation, and the well 
known ferocious character of the people o Ashantee, irrespective 
of evidence to the contrary, are too well caleulated to induce 
belief in an allegation that the slaves who were provided for the 
Dutch authorities at Elmina and rejected, were put to death. 
The probability of such an event is er greatly increased by 
the knowledge that such a mode of disposing of slaves for whom 
a purchaser is not found, is common among the monsters who 
in human flesh in Africa. i 

We are, however, willing to believe, that the Dutch function- 
aries, about twenty in number, who have been parties to these 
transactions between the slave-traders in Ashantee and the Dutch 
government, know nothing of such atrocities having taken 
place; and that the wretc ed bondsmen who may have been 
made such in the hope of disposing of them at Elmins for soldiers, 
are simply returned to their owners, to spend the rest of their 
days in a hopeless servitude. We can truly say that we have 
reluctantly returned to this painful subject, on which it is a great 
satisfaction to us to believe that we shall not have occasion again 
to advert. We must not however omit to mark, that the Writer 
of the letter to the Herald which we copied, and of another letter 
which we have not copied in our pages, is incorrect in quoting a 
authority of our friends Messrs. Gurney and Alexander, a 
support of the alleged fact of the putting to death of the si8Y 
rejected by the Dutch government. f 4 aton in finding 

In conclusion, we may express our cordial satisfaction 1n 5 15 
that the press and people of Holland feel a lively inte vi 
circumstances which affect the character and honour of the Dr 5 
people. We hope and beliere that, if it be thought a perio lo 
affront to be now implicated in the guilt and horrors in dis 
from the slave-trade, it will not be deemed otherwise than 
honourable to permit the continuance of a system bese upo 
these atrocities, and which cannot exist without leading, 10 2 elt 
berless instances, to acts of intolerable oppression and cruelty. 
It is to us a source of the moest lively satisfaction to knows s 
these are the sentiments of a number of influential Jinx is 
in Holland, and that the number of those who ara 5 

tly increasing in that country. There is no part of Europ? 
which we turn with feelings of more lively hope and 0 hort as 
in reference to the abolition of slavery than to Holland, a 
has been the period in which an anti-slavery organizati 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Committee have been sorry to learn that some of their friends in 
the country have not been able conveniently or regularly to procure the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. ‘They beg, therefore, to say, tbat, if, in cases of 
difficulty, information be sent to tke Anti-slavery office, their best en- 
deavours shall be used to supply a remedy. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society’s 71 27, New Broad Street, London. 


Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Anti-<Slavery Neporter. 


LONDON, Fesruary 23RD., 


— ——a. 


On Saturday, the 12th instant, a deputation of the ‘Anti-slavery 


Committee waited on the Earl of Aberdeen at the Foreign Office. 
The deputation consisted of the following gentlemen—Messrs. 
William Allen, Joseph Sturge, John Scoble, rev. J. H. Hinton 
Messrs. John Beaumont, Henry Tuckett, Benjamin Wiffen, an 

John Dunlop of Edinburgh, and was very courteously received. 
Their object was to present to the Foreign Secretary a memorial 
in relation to the eighteen persons of colour detained in custody 
at Nassau, New Providence, in consequence of proceedings on 
board the Creole. After the memorial had been read to his lord- 
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there existed. It is indeed cheering to see good men in some of 
the most enlightened countries in the world among which France, 
tho United States of America, and Holland occupy a distin- 
guished place contending in the race of abolition. It will be 
no small honour to that country, among them, which shall first 
attain the glorious at which they aim. We trust that they 
will, however, reach it very nearly together; and that the period 
when this blessed event shall occur is much nearer than is supposed 
by many of those by whom it is ardently desired, or the few 
by whom it is basely feared. 


WE see with concern that the Christmas holidays have not passed 
over without a fatal disturbance at Kingston, Jamaica. It 
appears that the mayor, Mr. Hector Mitchell, had announced his 
intention of suppressing on this occasion all noisy amusements. 
Notwithstanding this announcement, a body of blacks, who had 
assembled on the Parade on the evening of the 27th of December, 
commenced “drumming and fifing, and, on the interference 
of the police with this harmless process, they betook themselves to 
‘the use of such missiles as were at hand. It is stated further, 
that the mayor and other magistrates, on resorting to the spot, 
were assaulted ; and that, after the reading of the riot act, the 
military were called out, and the policemen supplied with ammu- 
nition. These deadly preparations were but too soon followed 
with fatal results. On a single discharge of musketry, no less a 
number than twenty-two persons fell wounded, in a crowd, 
gathered together for christmas amusement, victims to the crime 
of using a and a fife on the Parade at Kingston! Two of 
these persons were killed, and several more very dangerously 
wounded. The people dispersed about midniglit, and the militia 
were subsequently called out for the protection of the town. On 
the following evening (Tuesday), the blacks are stated to have 
made an attack on the police, and to have also assaulted the 
mayor, who took refuge from the effects of his interference on 
board a vessel in the harbour. The city was subsequently placed 
under the command of Sir Willian Gomm, the highest military 
officer, and the governor issued a proclamation calling on the 
well-disposed to assist the magistracy. Partial mobs continued 
to occur, and two attempts had been made to set Kingston on fire. 
Business was at a stand, and serious results were still anticipated 
at the date of the latest papers. Such are substantially the state- 
ments of the Falmouth Post. By the next arrivals we shall learn 
the sequel, and have better means of forming an opinion of the 
affair, into which, of course, there will be an official inquiry. To 
us, we confess, the use of a drum and a fife on a public holiday 
appears a venial offence: but, at whatever amount it may be 
estimated, it has been fearfully expiated by the blood which has 
been shed at the call of Mr. Hector Mitchell. If it shall turn 
out that there has been a wanton use of magisterial power, or 
misconduct on the part of the police, we trust no attempt will be 
made to screen the guilty parties, 

The evidence taken by the council in Jamaica on the subject of 
the recent immigration scheme is of the most melancholy cha- 
racter, and not only bears out the strongest things which have 
been said against it, but constrains reproof even from the Despatch 
itself. The whole number imported under the late act is stated 
to have been 1417; and the cost £25,578 17s, 2d,! The follow- 
ing are the remarks of the Falmouth Post :— 


A great deal of excitement seems to prevail, in consequence of the 
ublication of that pertion of the evidence already taken before their 
onours of the council, respecting the far-famed immigration scheme ; and 

there are not wanting certain advocates, desirous of Jending their talents 
and influence for the purpose of securing to their immediate friends, the 
power of sacking the public treasury—of entailing heavy and burthensome 
taxes on the people, iu order that they may reap the only advantages 
attendant upon the introduction of Europeans into Jamaica, as manu- 
facturers of our staple produce. Manufacturers of our staple produce, 
indeed! Heaven save the mark! Mr. Barclay and Dr. Ewart may 
declaim as much as they like—let them publish hundreds upon hundreds 
of pamphlets—they may endeavour by all the means in their power—by 
all the eloquence at their command—and by all the interest they possess, 
to bolster up a rotten and infamous fraud upon the public—but that public, 
whose means have been so wantonly and shamefully squandered, are now 
wide-awake, and are determined to listen no longer to the ‘ voices of the 
charmers, charm they never so wisely. Experience has taught the sad 
lesson, that, while thoussnds and tens of thousands of pounds have been 
expended,—notwithstanding the arrival on our shores of so many cargoes 
of human victims—of wretched fellow-creatures, deceived by villanous 
agents in England—all their fond-fed hopesjhave been cruelly disappointed: 
they have had to submit to privati8ns and hardships of no ordinary cha- 
racter, until, at last, nature exhausted with accumulated woes and deep 
distress has sunk, because it could endure no longer. Let the agent- 
general, with Mr. Commissioner Barclay, be celled upon to declare upon 
their oaths the benefit that Jamaice bes derived from the act in question. 
Will they venture to swear that it bas answered y good purpose? Have 
the planters found the scheme a profitable one? How many hogsheads of 
sugar have been made by European, American, or African immigrants ? 
What example have the been to the native labourers of the country? 

It is true, that, in a few short years, a vast number have come amongst 
us—and where are they? Echo answers—where!’ A large proportion 
of them, who bad neither constitution nor strength of mind to bear up 
against the ills with which they had to contend, have died broken-hearted 
for from their homes, their friends, and those endearing ties which bind 
man to society ; others wander about from one end of the country to the 
other as drunkards and prostitutes; while not a few, with their infant 
children, beg sbout the streets of our towns, and are continually sppealing 
to the charity of the weslthy and philanthropic, to assist them in getting 
to some other land, in the hope that they may eventually be enabled to 
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overcome the inroad which disappointment and the diseases of a foreign 
cline have made upon the consitutions of themselves and families. And 
then there is one grand argument which must not be lost sight of. The 
failure of immigration is a weapon of considerable strength in the hands of 
those who hate with a deep-rooted hatred every individual who had any- 
thing to do with slavery. It is a wespon which strikes with terrific 
force on the life-springs of West India society, and it is readily believed 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, that the former owners of human flesh 
are ready and willing to perpetrate any seheme, that has for its object the 
tyrannic oppresion of their fellow-creatures, be they white or black. 
Our intelligence from British Guiana is highly important, but of 
inful interest. It is stated in the Gutana Gazette, that the re- 
uction of w in Trinidad has given great dissatisfaction to 
the recent emigrants from Sicrra Leone to that island ; and that 
Lord Stanley has sent out orders to the governor of Trinidad, to 
require that they shall be paid according to the contract originally 
made with them. It is added that many had implored the governor 
to send them back to Sierra Leone. 


A slight notice has been taken in the House of Commons of the 
measures which have been adopted by the ath government for 
re-opening the emigration from India to Mauritius. On the 4th 
instant, 

Mr. Verxon Surru said, in the Gazette a few days since appeared an 
order in council respecting the immigration of Hill Coolies into the 
Mauritius. Hon. members would recollect that, in 1840, his noble 
friend (Lord J. Russell) proposed for the consideration of the house a 
measure of a similar nature, which was negatived. What he wished 
to know from the noble lord was, whether that order in council was issued 
on any further information than was possessed at the close of the last 
session; and, if zo, whether he was prepared to lay that information, 
together with the order in council, before the house, and to afford hon. 
members an opportunity of discussing the question. 

Lord Sranzey replied. With respect to the question which bad been put 
to him by the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. V. Smith) relative to the 
order in council which had recently appeared in the Gasette—after full 
consideration her Majesty’s government did not think it expedient or proper 
any longer to continue the absolute prohibition to emigration of the Hill 
Coolies from the East Indies to the Mauritius, That prohibition bad been 
greatly complained of, but it appeared that no step could be taken upon 
this subject without the concurrent action of three bodies ; first, by an 
order in council—secondly, by a vote of money by the Mauritius—and 
thirdly, by the intervention of the governor-general of India in council, 
who was charged with imposing the restrictions. No laws more strin- 
gent could be imposed than thosé which hed alrendy been found effectual, 
and which had been introduced by the noble lord the late secretary of the 
colonies, with respect to emigration from Sierra Leone to their West India 
possessions. He (Lord Stanley) would be ready to lay before the house 
the order in council, and the despatches which had been received from Sir 
Lionel Smith upon the subject. | 


tag pepon referred to by Lord Stanley we have not yet been 
able fully to examine; but we much tear that his lordship is 
commencing another experiment of painful and melancholy issue. 
We must shortly resume the subject. 

An interesting conversation has taken place in the same House 
in relation to the British West Indies, on occasion of some ques- 
tions put to Lord Stanley by Mr. G. Berkeley. His lordship’s 
reply will be found at Agt elsewhere. His recommendation to 
absentee proprietors to make frequent visits to their estates, and to 
facilitate “ the transfer of trade from the hands of agents to those 
of resident tenants,” is worthy of the most serious consideration 
of the parties to whom it is addressed. As to the statement made 
by a large body of planters, in Demerara and Berbice of the cost 
of manufacturing sugar, we hope his lordship will not be too 
credulous, but that he will subject every such representation to a 
searching scrutiny. The false registers which, as Mr.G. Berkeley 
says, 80 easily defraud non-resident proprietors, may be employed 
to deceive ministers of state. On the subject of emigration from 
Africa Lord Stanley peake with caution ; but we are sorry to see 
that he even hints at the possibility of extending the system which 
has been adopted at Sierra Leone to the Gambia. 


Tag American papers present an unusual quantity of interesting 
topics; but a press of matter prevents us from giving so extended a 
summary as we could wish. In one form or other the verata questio 
of slavery is, in spite of all efforts to prevent it forcing itself con- 
tinually before the two houses of Congress. In the senate, Mr. 
Calhoun has brought forward. a motion for papers on the case of 
the Creole, which was unanimously carried, but can now lead to 
no result. In the house of representatives, Mr. Adams has been 
producing consternation by presenting a petition from some of his 
constituents in Massachusetts for the repeal of the union. Here- 
upon Mr. Clark proposed a vote of censure on Mr. Adams; and 
r. Marshall comes forward with amendment overflowing with 
pro-slavery wrath and bitterness. This is now under discussion, 
and brings up again the whole question of slavery. Mr. Wise, 
who seems to be one of the most bilious of these fiery gentry (he 
calls his fellow-representatives fools and blackguards), poured 
a great deal of abuse on the English abolitionists, and has done us 
the honour of venting some portion of his spleen on the Anti-siac 
Reporter. More especially he has made an assault on our fri 
Mr. Sturge, whom he calls “an emissary direct from England.” 
His angry notice of this gentleman’s letter to American abolitionista, 
and of the address of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee to the President of the United States, will do more to 
advertize them, and to excite attention to them, than southern 
slave-holders will thank him for. We should have been glad if 
we could have found room for a portion of this discussion. We 
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ress in, however, the following extracts from private letters to 
ir. Sturge. The rev. J. Leavitt writes from Washington, on the 
28th of January. 


The spirit of liberty, I am bappy to say, is rising. Henry A. Wise has 
been entertaining the house with your letter—astonished that a monarchist 
should presume to intermeddle with our elections, or other affairs. 

Mr. Adams now bas the floor for a full vindication of himself, if the 
house will allow it. Ile is charged with contempt, and the charge will 
either be dismissed and thrown out, or he will be heard. 


Under date of the 31st of January, Mr. Whittier writes from 
Amesbury as follows :— 


By the papers sent by this packet thou wilt see that we havea good deal 
of discussion in Congress, in spite of all attempts to shut out the dreaded 
subject. The Creole case, mentioned in my last, has caused much excite- 
ment throughout the country, and has called forth some debate in both 
houses of Congress. The general impression in this section is, that the 
prisoners at Nassau will not be given up to our government, and that they 
ought not to he. The nows of the late treaty on the slave-trade has fallen 
like a thunder-bolt amidst the slavery party: they scarcely know what to 
say or do, in reference to it. ‘The New York Herald and other prints 
charge the whole of the abolition movement here to tho machinations of 
England. I send thee the New York Herald of last week, containing the 
debate in Congress onthe presentation of a petition from some persons, 
advising a peaceful dissolution of the union. This was taking the blus- 
tering southerners at their word, es they have all along threatened to 
dissolve the union. Adams stated, in presenting it, that he wished the 
committee to report against it. Thou wilt see tbat thy name is pretty 
freely used in the debate. Lord Morpeth was present during the dis- 
cussion. The Reporter is not yet out, but we are in good spirits: never 
was there a timo when our principles were so powerfully moving the public 
mind as at the present. The New York Liberty Convention on the 19th 
numbered from 800 to 1000 delegates. Stanton writes me that it was 8 
glorious meeting. Charles T. Torrey has been tried us an incendiary in 
Maryland, and acquitted on the ground that he bad not distributed anti- 
slavery publications in the state. Thou and I narrowly escaped a ten 
years’ sojourn in the Maryland penitentiary, for distributing books, &c., in 
Baltimore. I should scarcely risk it again.” 

The agitation existing among the slave-holders in the United 
States is manifested by their having resort to the new expedient 
of holding conventions. The first slave-holders’ convention was 
held at Annapolis, in Maryland, on the 12th of January, and a 
second is convened for the 9th of February. Of the atrocious 
doings of the former we have iven some account clsewhere. The 
whole effort is convulsive, and indicates a most gratifying state of 
desperation and weakness. 

nee 
We draw attention to the i measure of the Mexican 
government respecting Texas. It is highly important to all who 
may have entertained the idea of emigration to that country: 


Notice RESPECTING TEXASs.— It having come to the knowledge of the 
Mexican government that certain persons are endeavouring to dispose of 
lands in ‘l'exas, this is to give notice that the government of Mexico wir. 
NOT RECOONISE ANY CONTRACT, bargain, or engagement, which foreigners 
may make with the usurping authorities in Texas; and that all grants of 
Jand purporting to be made by the said usurping authorities will be null 
and void, and parties acting upon the same will do so at their own risk 
and peril. Mexican Consulate, January 12th, 1842. 
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Parliamentary Proceedings. 


CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, FEBRUARY 14. 


Lord Brovenam had now to bring before their lordsbips a subject to 
which he bad on the first night o the session called their attention ; 
aud he would say but a very few words upon the present occasion, in moving 
for the copy of any corres ondence between the home-government and 
the governor of the Pahama islands relative to the late seizure of the Creole 
at Nassov. His noble friend the secretary of state for foreign affuirs 
would state whether there was any such correspondence or not; and, if 
there was any, whether he hnd any objection to its production, for if he 
thought that the production was objectionable, he (Lord Brougbam) 
would not press for it. In making the present motion he might say that 
he had further considered the question in all its bearings, and he bad had 
an opportunity of referring to various authorities which be understood bad 
been cited to raise a doubt on the opposite side ; the result of that exami- 
nation had been only to confirm, if it were possible, the opinion he bad given 
on the first night of the session. It might be perfectly true that, considered 
in the paint of international law alone, it was not the right of a foreign 
country to demand of us the surrender of a person taking refuge in our 
territories on account of nn offence alleged to be committed within their 
territories—it might be necessary to consider the rigbt of one nution to 
require from another the delivery up of fugitives taking refuge within tbeir 
territories ; that was one question—but there was another question to be 
considered, which was wholly distinct. What right was there, under 
the municipal law of this country, which allowed criminals taking refuge 
in this country to be seized upon by the government and detained, still less 
to be delivered up? Whatever right one nation bad against another nation 
—even by treaty, which would give the strongest right—there was no 
right by the common law of the nation which would give power under 
any treaty. Jf such a treaty existed between any two countries, say 
between America and this country, and no act of parliament bad passed 
enabling the powers in either country to perform the conditions of the 
treaty, that treaty would become utterly unavailable for any useful pur- 
pose, because the law of the land prevented the possibility of ita being 
executed. Suppose it was clear, and that no doubt existed, that a treaty 
were in force binding the two parties, and either party bad omitted to take 
power to curry the treaty into execution, the mere existence of the 
treaty would not enable that power to carry the treaty into effect. That 
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and detaining, still less of delivering up, 
point of law ; 
the year 1822 a law was passed by one of the border states of America, 
the state of New York, conferring the power in 1 on the govern- 
ment. About the same time a law wes p 

vinces of Canada conferring the samp power, and in consequenoe of t 
two laws there was a mutua} 
A similar law bed been passed in Belgium, but only under certain restric- 


tions, aud operating only in cases where certain p 
taken place witb respect to persons 
cases where there was a reciprocity of jurisprudence between the two 


countries. t 
observations on the subject, and on these grounds he adbered with more 


confidence to the opinion he stated on the first night of the session. 


who bad hitherto been detained. 
culonial luw these persons might be brought to trial. 


If such a law did exist, it was probable it would be act 


(WEDNESDAY, 


treaty would be a dead letter if the municipal law of that country did 
not authorise tbe carrying out of its provisions. It was necessary to say 


so much, because he thought those who had argued the question had not 
kept the two questions of national law and of municipal law sufficiently 
apart. 
the law of nations. 
There was no power by law to seize, 
up, any person baving committed an 
might be, within the jurisdiction or limits of uny other couetry ; 
he were an alien or not, there was no power to give bim up until the 
legislature of this country should arm the government with a power to do 
80. 
of 1795 and 1803, in both of which laws were passed arming the govern- 
ment with the power of performing their 
would have been impossible to have 
stated that the only doubt in his mind with regard to the case of the Creele 
was, that it had bes 

mitted. No doubt tbe case of piracy was in two particulars different 


It was necessary that the municipal law should exist, as well as 
That municipal law did not exist in this country. 
still less to detain or to surrender 
offence, however grave that offence 


He had on the first night of the session referred to two cases, the acts 


obligations, without which it 


rformed those obligations. He had. 


n suggested that a piratical offence had been com- 


from the general luw, where the charge was against aliens for crimes com- 
mitted beyond the jurisdiction of the 
case they had no power to arrest or detain, yet in a case of piracy, although 
the party wasan alien, they bad power to seize and detain. 
particular in which a difference existed; but he had no doubt, even in the 
case of piracy, we had not, and ought not to have, the power to deliver up, 
because, where the offence was piracy we had not ony the power of seizing 
and detaining tbe person, but we could send him to ia! 

there was no deficient jurisdiction, and no fear that the criminal would go 
unpunished, whilst, in the case of a murder alleged to have been committed 
in a foreign country, there was no 
trial. It was impossible to deny, sod be (Lord Broughem) did not deny, 
that this was a state of law which i 
highly expedient—he thought the rights of justice required, and the rights 
of good neighbourhood required, that in two countnes bordering on 
one snother, as the United States and England—in reference to Caneda— 
and even that in England and in the European countries of France, Holland, 
and Belgium—there ought to be laws on € 
government to secure offenders who hare committed offences in the ter- 
ritory of one, and taken refuge in tbe territory of the otber. He could 
hardly imagine how nations could maintain the relationship which ought 
to exist between one civilized country and another without some such 
power; at present, however, such a po } 
there was no law in this country to justify such a proceedi 


eountry ; for whereas in any other 


That was one 


is trial; so that here 


power of arresting, or of bringing to 


ought not to continue. He thought it 


both sides giving power to esch 


did not exist in this country; 
as seizing 
fagitives. ‘Ibis was a 
He understood that ia 


wer 


of which there was no doubt. 


in one of our pe 
iviog up of persons charged with offence. 
roceedings had already 


charged; snd, ebove all, only in 


had troubled them with 


It was on these grounds that he 


The Earl of Abkapeen, in answer to the question of his noble and 


learned friend, begged to inform the house that communications bad taken 
place between the Governor of the Bahamas and ber Majesty's govern- 
ment on the subject. 
press for the production of those communications in the present stage of 
the transaction, particularly when be informed the house what the course 
of ber Majesty’s government 
lordships might well imagine, 
the question their most serious 
advantage of all the assistance which they thought desirable on the subject, 
they hud satisfied themselves that by the laws of this 0 i 
machinery or authority for bringing those persons to trial for mutiny and 
murder, still less for delivering them up or 
(cheers ]. 


Porbaps his noble and Jearned friend would not 


had been on this question. As tbeir 
her Majesty's government hed given 
and anxious attention, and after taking 


country tbere is no 


detaining them in custody 
His noble friend, the Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, had therefore sent out instructions for releasing those pen 
He was not certain whetber under ay 
It was possible, as 
the noble and learned lord had cited the existence of sucb a law in the 
Canadas, it might exist, He was not, however, aware of an such law. 
upon; bat 
should there not be such a law, directions bad been sent by the govern- 
ment to release the parties (hear, hear]. 
Lord Densan said, that as his noble and learned friend had brought 
forward this motion in his absence, be might express his opinion, which 


indeed he would do with the greatest reluctance if there were the smallest 


„ of the law upon the subject. He believed that all Westminster 
Iall, including the judicial bench, were of the same opinion as 
expressed by the noble earl ; and that, by the law of England, there were 
no means whatever of delivering up persons accused of crimes committe 
in foreign countries. As a question of political law, when the Alien Bill 
bad been year by year before the house, the subject had bees fully con- 
sidered by all parties. Sir C. Wetherell, a man not likely to be led awsy 
by political considerations, had given the strongest opinion, and hed 
referred to the most convincing examples. He had said, If aliens sre 
sent out of this country because they are unpopular at fureign courts, the 
powers of the act were abused. That they should be accuaed of offence 
in foreign countries, was no reason for re(using them protection here. The 
regicides of Louis X VI., if they bad sought sheiter bere, ought not to 
have been sent away; exiles for crime ought to find an ssylum iu this 
country.” Nor was this any new doctrine ; there was a remarkable passage 
in the Third Institute of Lord Coke, and one which could not de read 
without interest: —“ It is holden, and so bath been resolved, thet kingdoms 
in league with one another are sanctuaries for servants or 3 bjects flying 
for safety from one kingdom to another, and upon demand made by them, 
are not by the laws and liberties of kingdoms ta be delivered; end thea, 
proce:ding to quote scripture, he added, “ this (oe bold) is grounded 
upon the law in Deuteronomy, ‘ Non trades servum domino suo qui ad te 
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confugerit. 


appealing to Elizabeth s own conduct in affording an asylum to the 
Brince e Condi and other Huguenots who had been in arms against 
the French crown.” Nor were these opinions confined to the lawyers 
of Europe; the great lawyers of America, who conferred great benefits 
by their able decisions and their valuable works, held the same doctrine. 
is noble and learned friend had referred to Chancellor Kemp’s Com- 
mentaries on the criminal law. He appeared to incline to the opinions 
of Grotius and Vattel against that of other eminent jurists, that persons 
accused of crimes ought to be delivered up to the country where they are 
accused ; and one case appears to have been decided by bimself when he 
held his office in conformity with that doctrine. But the peculiar con- 
stitution of federal goverament, comprehending many states with various 
laws, renders any decision, however respectable, of less authority, till all 
the particuler premises existing when it was made aro fully canvassed. 
But Justice Story, in his more recent edition of the Conflict of Laws 
1841), concludes a discussion on this subject by citing the passage from 
rd Coke, adding that one chief justice in America has adhered to the 
same doctrine in a very elaborate judgment, that the reasoning of another 
chief justice, in a leading case, leads to the same conclusion, and that it 
stands indirectly confirmed by a majority of the judges of the supreme 
court of the United States in a very recent case of the deepest interest. 
It was perfectly clear that the lew of England furnished no machinery 
or process by which a person flying from another country could be taken 
and detained, still less delivered over. And he would have been pre- 
| per to warn the secretary of stato, on the authority of the most eminent 
wyers, that he could not so act without being liable to tbe danger of 
an action for damages for false imprisonment, and tbe still more awful 
danger of putting a person upon his trial in a case where the punishment 
was death (cheers). It was perfectly clear that an alien, seized in this 
country for a crime alleged to have been committed in a foreign country, 
might resist with force the party attempting to make the seizure, and 
@ resistance ended in the loss of his life, the seizing parties might 
be tried for murder, and, if convicted, might be executed. It was 
desirable, as his noble and learned friend had declared, that a 
power should be established by which one country might be enabled to 
seize criminals for crimes committed in others; but such a right must be 
founded on the supposition that the laws of all countries were reasonable 
and just (loud cheers), for no country was entitled to enforce a law which 
was believed to be founded in injustice. Hoe believed that the states of 
America had refused to give up a British subject who bad committed for- 
gory, because they disapproved of the punishment of death then inflicted 
in this country for the crime. Till the laws in each country were such as 
a christian country ought to adopt, they could not be enforced by one 
another. He could not help oxpressing his wish that the distinguished 
persons who were at the heed of the jurisprudence of America might be 
able to bring the law of America into this state; yet he could not but 
observe that the existence of slavery itself, und still more the exist- 
enco of the slave-trade, and above all the encouragement to that 
trade, formed an insu le difficulty to our government entering 
into any such treaty, or persuading the legislature to consent to such a 
law (hear, bear, hear). Ay state of the law in such a country might 
involve a decision upon a question of slavery, and he was sure that the 
government of England would never give any encouragement, directly or 
indirectly, to slavery, still less would they act as policemen or gaolers 
to enforce the rights of the master over the slavo; they would rather 
rejoice that 200 individuals, who bad been reduced to a state of slavery, 
had restored themselves to liberty (cheers). He would suspend all opi- 
nion apon the present case till he saw whether the parties were tried for 
Piracy, and what was the evidence ; but he must declare that the existence 
of this most nefarious traffic alone stood in the way of international juris- 
diction for offences committed against the laws in either country (hear). 
Lord CaurerI. referred to an opinion imputed to bim, which, he assured 
the house, he hed never expressed ; on the contrary, from the earliest 
moment he had studied the subject, he had come but to one conclusion, 
and to that conclusion he most firmly adhered. By the law of nations no 
foreign state had a right to make such a demand, and by the municipal 
law of Englund there was no power to comply with it if made. He 
agreed with the Lord Chief Justice, that it might be very couvenient to 
have treaties under which persons accused of murder and other high 
crimes should be given up, but such a claim could only be made under the 
provisions of a treaty. A treaty might render it a perfect obligation to 
surrender foreign criminals, but without a treaty there was no obligation of 
any kind, perfect or imperfect. Upon this subject, perbaps, the best 
treatise had been published by Mr. Malin, of Gottingen, who put the ques- 
tion in the clearest point of view. He laid it down, and upon that there 
could be no doubr, that a sovereign might punish foreigners for offences 
committed in his territory; but he added, Tbere is no case in which a 
sovereign is obliged to send criminals for punishment to their own coun- 
try, or to the place where the crime was committed—not even if they bad 
condemned before they made their escape.” This, their Lordships 
would perceive, was a very strong opinion; and the same authority added, 
“To send criminals to be tried in their own country bas never been 
appear, excepting in virtue of a treaty”—*‘ as to crimes committed out of 
territory, the sovereign is not bound to punish criminals, nor to execute 
Y sentence pronounced on an offender.” His noble and learned friend 
(Lord Denman) bad paid a deserved compliment to the legal authorities of 
the United States. Mr. Burke was one of the first to do the Americans 
ge in this respect, and there was no doubt that their treatises on certain 
of the law were superior to our own. One of the ablest of 
so writers was the present American minister at Berlin, who, in a work 
d produced on international law, had laid it down that “ no sovereign 
state is bound, excepting by special contract, to give up subjects of other 
states for crimes committed in foreign countries; it his, however, been 
voluntarily practised as a matter of general convenience, and in conse- 
quence of 17 bi He (Lord Campbell) agreed with bis noble and 
learned friend ( Denman), that treaties for this purpose, excluding of 
Course political offences, might be expedient. In order to show the nicety 
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He then went on to mention two cases which occurred 
about the same time: —“ When Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador demanded 
of the French King Morgan and others of her subjects that had committed 
treason against her, he answered, that if they acted in France, he 
would proceed against them, adding, ‘Omnia regna profugis esse 
libera, regum interesse ut sui quisque regni libertate tueatur”? and 
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and difficulty of such questions sometimes, he would refer to a case which 
occurred while he (Lord Campbell) was attorney-general. There existed a 
treaty between the state of New York and Canada that criminals should be 
given up, but not run-away slaves. A slave escaped on his master’s horse, 
and took refuge within the Canadian frontiers, leaving the horse behind him 
within the territory of the United States. At New York the slave was 
indicted, and a bill found against him for horse-stealing, and on this ground 
a demand was made for him, which was resisted by the governor of Canada 
on the ground that the man was a run-awey slave, and not e felon ; it was 
true, he had employed his master’s horse, but he had left the animal behind 
him, and had not taken it animo furendi. The question was referred to 
the mother-country, and it came before him (Lord Campbell) as one of the 
law officers of the crown. He had decided that the governor of Canada 
was justified in his refusal, since the man claimed was only a run-away 
slave, and had committed no felony. As to the other question, supposed 
to arise out of the facts connected with the Creole, he supposed that no 
more would be heard of the claim of compensation for slaves liberated on 
their arrival in an English port. While slavery existed in any of the 
territories of Great Britain, the ler leci might perhaps prevail; but there 
was an end of slavery, and a slavo was as much free when he arrived in 
the Babamas or at Bermuda, as if he had reached Portsmouth or Plymouth 
(cheers). No wrong having been committed, there must be un end of the 
notion of compensation. Such was his decided opinion, and he appre- 
hended that the government of the United States would see that it b 4 no 
ground of complaint whatever against this country. i 

Lord Corrennam entirely concurred with what had been said by his 
noble and learned friend. lie had yet heard nothing to the contrary, and 
should wait until some adverse arguments were produced before họ 
thought it necessary to trouble the house. 

The Loup Cnancetcor apprehended that he was the only law-lord in 
the house who had not yet given bis opinion. He bad been consulted 
upon the question, as well as the attorney and solicitor-general ; and, 
without pretending to state the terms in which their opinion had been 
given, he might say that it fully agreed with what bad been advanced by 
noble and learned lords who had already spoken, He did not think that a 
second opinion could be entertained. 

Lord Brovouam added, that two other noble and learned friends, Lords 
Wynford and Abinger, not now present, bad authorised him to say that 
their opinions entirely coincided with those already expressed. After the 
statement of the noble earl opposite be should not think it necessary to 
press bis motion. 


THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBRUARY 15, 


Mr. G. Berxerzy, who was nearly inaudible in the gallery, was under- 
stood to ask the noble lord, the secretary for the colonies, whether he was 
aware, that in some of the West India colonies, the cost of making a 
Popina of sugar was really greater than its value in the home market? 
and also whether he was aware chat there at present existed great facilities 
for the agents of proprietors in the colonies to defraud the owners of 
estates, by means of false registers of the cost of production? and, lastly, 
he wished to know whether the government had in contemplation any plan 
for the importation of labour into the West Indian colonies. 

Lord Stanuer, in reply, observed that, as the questions put to him were 
of very great importance, he could not with propriety answer them simply 
in the negative or affirmative, bat would, with the pip ion of the houte, 
do so as shortly as possible. He believed that the honourable gentleman’s 
first question applied only to the colonies of Demerara and Berbice, and 
not to all the West Indian colonies. He was aware of the fact of the 
enormous expense of cultivating certain estates, in consequence of the come 
petition for labour enhancing the cost of producing sugar. A large body 
of planters had made general complaints on the subject, and had stated 
that on some estates—he believed six in number—in consequence of tLe 
competition for labour and bigh wages given, the expense of cultivating 
was found to have been much greater than the value of the produte, 
Under such a state of things it was obvious that cultivation could not go 
on for any time. It was therefore clear that some steps must be taken 
to prevent competition going on in this way, olthough he doubted whether 
the planters proposed to take the best mode of effecting this object. The 
second question related to the opportunities which dishonest agents might 
have of defrauding the owners ef estates in this country. He did not 
doubt that absentee proprietors in the West Indies, as anywhere else, 
could not compete successfully with the resident proprietors, as regarded 
the superintendence of their property ; and of course, with reference to the 
abeentees, it must be much more in the power of the agent to make fulze 
returns than it could be to persons residing on the spot. If he might be 
allowed to offer an opinion on this sabject, he would say that, in the present 
very critical situation—which he did not deny, and which was much to be 
lamented—of the West Indian colonies, and with the much greater 
facilities of communication between them and this country which hed 
lately been introduced, it would be highly desirable to induce the personal 
attention of owners of estates in the West Indies to their property theres 
He believed that much might be effected by a personal visit, as regarded a 
saving in the management of their estates in various charges, which it 
would be difficult for him, or for any one in that house, to form an accurate 
opinion of or to enumerate, and that it would tend to bring about a great 
moral change, which he believed was inevitable and desirable, namely, a 
transfer of trade from the hands of agents to those of resident tenants. 
That change he believed to be now in , and he believed it to 
most desirable for proprietors themselves, and for the public generally 
(hear, hear.) He would venture to say this with respect to the expense of 
cultivation, tbat there was no single instance in which this natural con. 
sequence had not followed as effect and cause—namely, that where they 
gave to the negro labourer an interest in the amount of work to be per- 
formed, and in the amount of produce raised, there they would obtain 
constant and industrious labourers ; but where they did not give that 
interest there they would not obtain them. The amount of competition 
the consequence of the wages which the planters were willing to give, an 
the ruinous competition between them for a certain time, had resulted in 
having a certain portion of work unskilfully performed: this necessarily 
led to those ruinous expenses to which the West India colonie; were now 
subjected. As to the importation of labour into the colonies, there had 
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been a very considerable emigration from the colony of Sierra Leone: he 
believed this had been attended with success, and be believed the whole of 
the emigration which bad taken place, bad proved beneficial to all except 
those from European countries. He was happy in being able to say that 
her Majesty’s ministers had received most satisfactory accounts on the 
subject; but the honourable gentleman must be aware that great difficulties 
existed in promoting emigration from the coast of Africa, or from any 
quarter where her Majesty's government could not clearly see that the act 
of every person emigrating wes voluntary, and that he was entirely free to 
adopt that course. He would not say w ether it might not be advisable 
and proper to extend the system of emigration to the minor colony on the 
coast of Africa, he meant the Gambia. He felt, however, that if great 
ceution was not used, great evils would result with regard to the slave 
trade, and to the Jabour of a free population. He saw, he repeated, grent 
difficulty in sanctioning emigration from those places, for these settlements 
might become places of refuge for fugitive slaves, which would create the 
jealousy of all the powers around; and it would also give rise to an 
opinion that the emigration wes not voluntary but forced, and at all events 
lead people to imagine that it would encourage the sale of slaves. He 
believed be gave the best answer in his power to the question of the 
honourable gentleman on tbis point, feeling it to be his duty to state 
distinctly his views, and those of her Majesty’s government, on a subject 
so intimately connected with the office he bad the honour fo fill. 


UNITED STATES.—THE FIRST SLAVE HOLDERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


Tuts celebrated assemblage closed its Jubours on Friday, January 14th. 
Contrary to the indications of the preliminary meeting, the ultimate con- 
clusions were of the most rabid and diabolical character. ‘Ibe design of 
the Convention, which was highly distinguished for the amount of talent 
and respectability of mony of its members, was to make a last and desperate 
effort to bully down the legislature to an entire and slavish subserviency to 
the slave interest. 1 bis must be done now or never, for a new apportion- 
ment is to take place in the state next year, and the slave-holding sections 
have been declining, while the free labour sections have been growing; 
the slave-holders feel that they now hold their last clutch upon political 

ower, and, unless they can overawe this legislature to settle the policy of 
the state in their favour, they have no hope, 

One of their measures for taxing the state treasury, (replenished chiefly 
from the free labour counties) is to pay large rewards for the detection of 
any person who induces or aids a slave to run away. Another is, to employ 
bailiffs to watch the arrival and departure of every steamboat and railroad 
car. A third is, for the state to pay the expenses of contesting all suits 
in other states, where the state laws conflict with the act of congress 
respecting fugitives from service. 

he second class of propositions is designed to . and drive out 
the free people of colour. One provision is, that a free black convicted of 
a crime shall be sold out of the State for a given time, instead of being 
sent to the penitentiary, and after that shall not be allowed to return within 
the State. No free negro shall have a gun, sword, or other weapon. They 
are to be obliged to register themselves every year, and the register to be 
rinted. Also to give security at all times for their good behaviour, or be 
Fired out by the year by a constable. At their death, their land is to be 
sold, and the proceeds istributed among their heirs, and hereafter no free 
negro is to be allowed to purchase a freehold or a léase of more than one 
year. Their children are to be taken from them without any exception, at 
the age of eight years, and bound out to service to white persons until they 
are of age, and then. to receive asum of money, males seventy-five dollars, 
and females twenty-five dollars, and leave the state for ever, with a penalty 
of being sold if they retrua. A sale or gift of a slave toa free negro is 
to be void, and the slave is to be sold out of the state, and the master 
unished. 

The last named ought perhaps in strictness to bave been arranged in 
the third class of provisions, those to prevent manumissione, and to aid in 
degrading the slaves. No future manumission by deed or will is to be 
allowed. The owner of a runaway slave is to pay a reward for his resto- 
ration, graduated by the distance the slave is brougbt. No manumitted 
slave with bis certificate to remain in the state. No meeting of negros is 
to be held after sunset. No person to give intoxicating liquor to a slave. 
A vicious negro who isa slave for years may be sold out of the state. 

The fourth class of provisions is agpinst ‘‘interference.” ‘The baring 
incendiary papers in possession is to be prima facie evidence of seditious 
publication. To persuade, entice, or spirit a slave to run away, or harbour 
a runaway, is made a penitentiar offence in a white person; a coloured 
person, slave or free, convicted, is to be sold out of the state, snd the 
finding a slave on the premises of a free negro is prima Sacie evidence of 

ilt. 

Goris of these propositions were not carried through without serious 
opposition. Several gentlemen did themselves honour, in particular by 
standing up in vindication of the rights and ties of nature against that 
most fondish proposition of wresting the guardianship of children from 
their parents. L. S. Alexander, esq., the gentleman who acted as counsel 
for Mr. Torrey, expressed sentiments which he will remember with 
satisfaction in his dying hour. Said he, There are certain natural feel- 
ings and ties alike known to the black as the white, and these we must 
respect. Gentlemen have claimed the power to force from our borders the 
whole free coloured population ; but he would warn gentlenren to forego 
indulging in these principles. He claimed for them the privilege of 
choosing for themselves their future homes. He asked, in bebalf of the 
better part of this class of people, those natural rights which we ourselves 
enjoy. He objected to severing the bonds of natural consanguinity and 
anity The proposition does not, it is true, touch the parent directly, 
but it wrests from him the dearest ce her of his affection, and enslaves it 
under the garb of apprenticeship, an then, as though eager for greater 
inflictions, compels him to quit the state.“ 

These and similar speeches, coming from gentlemen of high social and 
professional arenes in the very heart of the slave-breeding region, show 
that the spirit of William Pinckney is not quite extinct in the Maryland 
bar. They will re-assure the wavering representatives from the free labour 
sections. The arrest and detention of Torrey hes gone far to break the 
charm of imposing greatness and overshadowing power which the con- 
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vention bad assumed to exercise, 
were with all their pretensions, 
Torrey could throw 
will be slow to press a set of measures which, if successful, will deprive 
them of one member in the federal congress, now sitting in fact as the 
representative of the free negros, 
embitter those whose growing numbers and social importance indicate 
rather the importance of securing 
believe the convention is a failure, 
emancipation in Maryland. 


legal seizure of infants which 
sanctions. 
to cross the Atlantic and capture the man, and make him u slave. That act 
in which, under legislative sanction, 
books, the master dares stealthily to enter the bed-room of the mother, and 
seize upon the helpless infant as his victim. 
counted as goods and merchandize by the master—as a chattel personal. 
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by showing whet a cat-hearted set they 
when the presence of a little man like 
them into such a convulsive panic. The politicians 


and, if unsuccessful, will tend only to 


their good wil] and gratitude. We 
and that it will basten the day of 


—— ͤͤ— ä—¶—ö a—̃ l. — — 
Basr Srzalixo.— We mean by this the 
the statute book of the chivalrous southern 
we mean that dastardly act, which betrays a lack of courage 


UNITED STATES: 


and skulking behind a pile of law- 
The infanta span long is 


Suppose the slave population to be 2} {millions ; the annual deaths 


under mild treatment would be 1 to 30, or an aggregate of 85,333 in a year, 


Notwithstanding this number die, there would be an annual increase of 3 


per cent., making an aggregate of 75,000. 


The number born in a year must of course be equal to these two num- 


bers combined: showing an aggregate of 158,333 free born children, 


under our republican government, annually plundered of all those rights 
which were conferred upon them by their Creator, and reduced to the most 
abject slavery—equal to 433 every 24 hours. 

433! Enough to furnish a large ship-load from Africa every 
year, Sundays not excepted. 433 per day—14 per hour—more 
every five minutes !! 

Now fancy yourself upon an elevation where you could view at a glance 
the whole south. Your eye shall witness an act of baby stealing once in 
every two minutes during the hour of dayligbt, the year round !— Friend of 
Man. 

Turgis SLavE-Trapg.—Extract of a private letter, dated 
Tnirolt, 30th December, 1841 :—" The price of slaves bas increased 
very much, owing to the great demand for them, and the facility the 
Turks have in transporting them in their vessels returning without cargo. 
In my humble opinion, notbing effectually can be done in the glorious 
cause till a commercial i 


day in the 
Éan ‘one 


communication is opened with the interior, and 
when the natives can traffic with safety both to life and property. Gold- 
dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, gum, senna, indigo, &c., are the produce of 
the interior; and surely the great quantity and value of such articles is 
worth consideration, but without an outlet they become of no value. 
Probably you are not aware that European produce has 2 profit in the 
interior of 300 or 400 per cent., and that arises from the danger, the difi- 
culty, and the great impositions on the coast. I am certain the great 
sbeiks of the interior will not object to the abolition, and to promote com- 
merce and civilization ; but, as the Turks are so hostile to any improvement, 
excepting in the war mania against their own subjects, nothing will ever 
be done, as the commercial convention and the Hatti Sheriff are thoroughly 
disregarded. In short, this poor devoted country is the scene of devasta- 
tion, cruelty, and injustice, which it makes the heart bleed to witness. 
I sball be happy to give you any information on the state and the mode for 
bettering the condition of our suffering fellow-creatures. The public press 
cannot be better employed, and by perseverance in the godlike cause will, 
in the end, work wonders. What can give us more national pride then the 
noble and disinterested conduct of England towards the poor, the naked, the 
suffering, the untutored black slave!—A Turkish schooner is now in the 
port destined for Smyrna with a large cargo of slaves.” 

Cusa.—“ I am sorry to efface the favourable opinion which we 
in the United States entertained of the present csptain-general, Valdes 
tbat he had refused the money of the slave-traders. His virtue remain 
bribe-proof only two months. He now follows in the footsteps of bis illus- 
trious predecessor, in filling bis coffers with the price of human blood. You 
are aware that the British consul, Mr. Turnbull, bas demanded of the captaine 
general the liberation of the emancipados of this island, whose condition 
is more deplorable than that of the slaves. The number is probably about 
5000. So vigorously and perseveringly bas Mr. Turnbull pursued this 
object, in spite of shifts, evasions, and denials, that he bad the triumphant 
satisfaction, on the 14th instant, of receiving from the hands of captain- 
general Valdez the freedom of a woman, Matilda, who has been held in 
this unrighteous bondage for thirteen years. This is very important, as 
being the first-fruits of what we hope will soon be a fn harvest, the 
freedom of all the emancipados,”—Correspondent of the New York Eman- 
cipator. 

Sin CHARLES METCALFE’s SUCCESSOR IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Jamatca—Lord Elgin is only known as a thoroagh-going partizan, who, 
having crippled his resources in electioneering contests, bas become the 
possessor of a title, without the funds necessary to maintain his newly- 
acquired position. His appointment is rather in the nature of « splendid 
exile, during which he may recruit his exhausted coffers, than as a careful 
selection of a talented and experienced individual, on whose wisdom the 
several interests in the colony may rely for a course of policy adapted to 
its peculiar condition.— G lobe. l 

Fnxarr FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRapx.—Lord 
Aberdeen exchanged yesterday, with the ministers of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia the ratifications by their respective courts of the treaty of 
London of the 20th December, 1841, with a view to the suppression 
the African sleve-trade. The French Ambassador was present at Down- 
ing-street when these ratifications were exchanged, but his Excellency 
had not received the ratification by his eourt.— Morning Post. It was 

that it should be left open for the French Ambassador to 
exchange ratifications with the other powers at a future time. Times. 
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IMMIGRATION TO MAURITIUS. 


We come to the scheme of Lord Stanley which has for its object 
the introduction of Indian labourers into Mauritius, and the 
outline of which he gives in his despatch to Sir Lionel Smith, 
dated 22nd of January, 1842. Passing over the noble lord’s 
attempt to meet some of the objections urged against the emigra- 
tion of Coolies to Mauritius, we wish to correct one or two 
material errors into which he appears to have fallen. His lordshi 

- says, that “many of those (the Coolies) who have already fulfill 

their contracts in Mauritius have returned to India, and having 
visited their families, and deposited with them the amount of their 
accumulations, would gladly enter into fresh engagements, were 
they not debarred by the existing laws.” We find no evidence of 
this in the documents laid before parliament. With the exception 
of the three sirdars, to whom reference has been made elsewhere, 
we can find none who were po tey willing, none who were 
anxious, as the noble lord would e it appear, to return to 
Mauritius ; and if we may believe the Governor-general of India, 
Mr. Bird, one of the council, Captain Wilkinson, agent of the 
Governor-general on the south-western frontier, or J. Davidson, 
Esq., another of the company’s servants—so far from there being 
any desire, there is a ‘manifest reluctance, on the of the 


Indian ulation generally, to emigrate to foreign lands. The 
3 of the prohibitory 5 therefore, cannot be 


ro 
eroded on the wish of the native population of India to- leave 
their homes,—it must rest entirely on the desire of the Mauri- 
tian planters to obtain them. 

The noble lord further says, “It is evident from the report 
of Sir Lionel Smith, that the urgency of the demand is triumphi 
over the mere legal obstacles which interdict immigration ; an 
that therefore, the existing law must be made more stringent or 
relaxed.’ Here again, we say there is no official evidence yet 
before the public in support of this statement ; on the contrary, 
Sir Lionel Smith states, that, in the case of the angen 
attempted to ‘be introduced in contravention of the prohibitory 
act, through the French settlement of Pondicherry, he has taken 
effectual measures to prevent it in future. 

oe roving, as we do, of the whole measure, on grounds which 
we presently state, we may be permitted, nevertheleas, to 
remark on some of its highly objectionable details, 


We deepl to perceive that Lord Stanley has not thought 
fit to insist, that, of the Coolies in future to 2 introduced ene 


Mauritius, there shall be a due proportion of the sexes, All 
3 œ 
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that his lordship says upon this vital point is, that,“ among the re- 
gulations thus to be established | by the Indian government, | will 
probably be such as may be requisite for maintaining a due pro- 
portion of sexes, and for the prevention of the improper separation 
of families, or the desertion of helpless women and children.“ 
Why should that be left to probability which ought to be made 

eremptory! Sir Lionel Smith states, that the Coolies already 
introduced, have given themselves up to a degree of di ful 
licentiousness, which no person acquainted with their character 
and habits in India, ayo olute as they are known to be,) could 
possibly believe.” ill the government sanction the increase of 
an evil so revolting as this, by the further introduction of any 
disproportionate number of males? Will not the house of 
commons again interpose to prevent this and other enormous 
evils connected with Coolie emigration ? 

In the schedule, which accompanies the order in council, we 
find no provision made for a medical man to accompany the 
emigrants from India to Mauritius, This for a voyage of from 
three to five weeks, we judge to be a most material omission. In 
the regulations for the supp y of water and food to the emigrants 
during their voyage, we find that his lordship 1 a supply 
of water to the amount of five gallons per week, and of rice, 
bread, biscuit, flour, oatmeal, or bread-stuffs, to the amount of 
seven pounds weight per week of the computed voyage, for every 
passenger, or the substitution, by the Governor-general of India, 
of any other articles of food, being in his judgment equivalent 
thereto. On this arrangement we have to remark, that the 
quantity of water should be at least one gallon per diem for each 
passenger, and that ,the amount of food is wholly inadequate 
to the proper support of life. If his lordship had consulted 
the schedule of the Free-labour Association, he would find 
the following scale of rations as the daily allowance of Indians 
above ten years of age, viz.:—rice, 1 Ib. 10 oz. avoirdupois, 
dholl or salt fish, 3 oz., ghee, J oz., salt, 4 oz.; and if he 
compares this with the amount of food provided for the Coolies in 
Mauritius, he will find it to be little more than half the quantity 
considered necessary for their subsistence there, the average being 
14 lbs. of rice per diem, with other articles in proportion: We 
trust his lordship ‘will feel it his duty, should his plan come 
into operation, greatly to enlage his scale, and to add to the rice 
or bread-stuffs such condiments as may be necessary to render 
them at all events palatable. We venture to suggest also to the 
noble lord, the necessity of providing that the food taken on 
board, for the use of the emigrants, shall be of good merchantable 


uality. 
i Although we have made these remarks on the details of Lord 
Stanley’s plan, we must not be considered as approving it in its 
neral features. Our objections to the entire measure remain in 
ull force. 

No one, who is at all informed upon the subject, can pretend 
that the natives of India have any wish to resort to uritius, 
however deplorable their condition may be in some extensive 
districts at home. The assertion that they would be generally 
benefited by the measure, we deny. There is not a superabun- 
dant population in British India ; and we venture to think, that, 
were à series of enlightened, humane, and comprehensive laws, 
substituted for those which now exist, and the present system 
of misgovernment abandoned, much would be done towards 
removing the misery which prevails in that country. Neither 
can any one pretend that the Mauritian planters are persons to 
whom, the welfare of the Cooles may be safely entrusted. Their 
history is too well known to the people of this country to permit 
the expectation that they will treat them with humanity and 
justice. Even Sir Lionel Smith, who is quoted as an authorit 

y Lord Stanley for his measure, says, in reference to them, “ 
have seen too much of the sacrifice of human life and human 
happiness in the production of sugar, to enable me to confide 
heartily in a class of men, allied so recently to such frightful 

” and “ still mourning oT the 7 g their ove 

In conclusion, we earnestly upon the legisla to pause 
before they give their sanction to Lord Stanley’s scheme, or alae 
themselves to be led away by the idea, that it is required as an 
act of justice to our Indian population. Let them remember that 
the destiny, for weal or woe, of multitudes of their fellow-men 
depends upon their decision. Above all, let them remember that 
i the wiles of the 
crafty, 

r 


responsibilit 
4 this important 
matter. 
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MEMOKIAL TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD 
STANLEY, &c. 

My Lorn, —-The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Seer Society have leaned with deep regret, that it is the 
intention of Ler Majesty’s government to relax the restrictions, 
nt present in force in British India, against the export of IIill 
Coulies and other Indian labourers, so far as Mauritius is con- 
eemed, and to allow free iinportation of that class of persons into 
what island. 

Fie Committee are aware that your lordship intends, by 
vatam regulations, to take effect in India, and on the voyage 
*henee to Mauritius, to guard against some of the frightful evils 
Which accompanied the introduction of Iudiau labourers into that 
colony previous to the passing of the VProhibitery Act in 1839 ; 
but they would respectfully observe to your lordship, that 
aething which has transpired since that period has reconciled 
them to the measure which your lordship proposes should be 
atepted, and which, if ek into effect, they believe will be 
accompanied by evils fur greater than uppears to be coutemplated, 
or agalnst Which it will be possible to guard. 

Were the object of the measure recommended by your lordship 
tv secure to the labouring population of India a right which had 
been unwisclx or unjusdy taken from them, the Committee trust 
they would be found among its most carnest and zealous sup- 
porters; but when they perceive that its necessary consequence is, 


t» withdraw that protection which the supreme goverument of 


Tntia judged to be absolutely necessary to guard them from 
impositions, the most fraudulent, and treatment tlie most cruel, 


they feel it to be their duty to take the carlicst opportunity of 


expressing to your Jordship their decided objection to the proposed 
revocation of the existing law. 

The Committee would venture to remind your lordship, that 
hit the Indian govermnent conccived to be necessary, the House 


or Commons, in the session of 1840, affirmed to be so, by a 
devided vote taken on the proposition of your Jordship’s prede- 


cessor in office, which was similar to that now before the country. 


Subsequently to that period, a large amount of official evidence 


on the subject of Coolie emigration has been laid before parlia- 
mont, Which not ouly convinces the Committee of the wisdom 
and humanity of the comse pursued both in India and in England 
on the subject, but which confirms them in the opinion, that, 
under present circumstances, there ought to be no relaxation in 
the restrictions which exist, except, perhaps, in the case of shilled 
ahourers or artizans, who, on their own proper account, may 
desire to emigrate to other countries to better their condition. 

Your lordship’s measure appears to be grounded on tlie fact, 
that in Mauritius “a constant and large demand for labour 
exists 3” on the alleged charge that the email pate slaves “ are 
acdicted to idle, vagrant, and unprofitable habits * on the 
assumption that “many of (the Coolies) who have already 
fulniled their contracts in Mauritius, have returned to India, and 
having visited their families, and deposited with then the amount 
of their accumulations, would gladly enter into fresh engagements, 
were they not debarred by the existing law ;” and on the opinion 
Which your lordship entertains of being able to guard against 
abuses by certain regulations intended to be enforced in connexion 
with the emigration of labourers from British India. 

On the first point, the question may arise, whether there be not 
a suficicnt supply of labour in Mauritius to kecp up, and gra- 
dnally to ne the sugar cultivation of the colony. The Com- 
mittee are not convinced that there is not; but even if they were, 
they must protest against that being considered a sufficient ground 
for the introduction of Indian labourers into it. Labour is wanted 
in other British colonies for the same purpose, but your lordship 
very „ as they think, refuses them that Which it is 
intended shall be granted to Mauritius. 

In reference to the alleged charge of indolence, brought against 
the emancipated classes, they have yet to be convinced of its 
truth; but if it were true, that there is an unwillingness on their 

art to work for the planters, the Committee think that it may 
fe found to originate in other causes than those laid to their 
account, namely, the past conduct of their masters, which, by the 
returns made to parliament, is proved to have been more fraudu- 
lent, crucl, and atrocivus than that of any other slave colony of 
the crown; and the supercession of their labour, by that of the 
Coolics brought into the colony, undcr contracts for lengthened 
periods of time, at extremely low wages, under the pretence of 
the exorbitant demands of the negros, and the attempt thus to 
everce them. If, after having been driven from the land they 
formerly cultivated as sluves, they engage in desultory labour 
only, the Committee are persuaded that the cause will be found 
lying at the planters’ door, rather than at theirs, and forms no 
just ground, m their judgment, why Indian labourers should be 
introduced into that colony. 

But it is assumed, that the Indian labourers who have returned 
heme with their earnings, are desirous of renewing their engage- 
Ments in Mauritius, whieh they are debarred froin doing under 
existing laws. So far as the papers already laid before parlia- 
ment refer to this point, it does not appear that many are willing 
to return tothe scene of their former labours, but the contrary, 
Threc only positively state their intention to return, and these 
are Sirdars,; and were cvidently sent to Calcutta rather as decoy 
than as truthful witnesses of what they knew to be the actu 
condition of the labourers in that colony. Adverting to this 
peint, Mr. Bird, of the Supreme Council cf India, observes :—~ 


„ do not place much relinnce on the testimony of the Coolies 


who have lately returned from Mauritius; and adds,“ J am not 


sitistied with the summary munner in which the examinations 


have been taken by the chief magistrate, who appears throughout 
in the character of a partizan arguing in favour of the Coolie 
trade.” As to the general reluctance of the natives of India to 
leave their homes, the most conclusive testimony is borne to that 
fact hy some of the highest officers of the Indian governnent ; 
and that the prohibitory law is not felt to trench on their rights 
or Wishes, is clear from the statement of the late Governor-general 
himself, who distinctly says, “ do not believe that this law is 
yet felt as pressing hardly on the rights of the natives of India ;” 
and he farther observes, “ It was upon no understood practice and 
only throtgh the busy intervention of an active agency, that the 
first emigrants were led to seck their fortunes in Mauritius.” 
Thus, then, it appears to the Committee, that with but few 
exceptions, not only those who have returned to India from the 
Mauritius, express no desire or intention to return thither, but 
the population gencrally have either no wish to leave India, or 
arc opposed to it. 

It is, however, believed by your lordship that emigration from 
India to Mauritius may be so renulated as to prevent fraud, 
and punish injustice, and to make it advantageous to the Indian 
labourer to resort thither. The experience of tlie past would 
scem to prevent the indulgence of this hope. Lord Auckland in 
his minute of the 15th April, 1841, gives it as his opinion that 
‘© no strictness of regulation, and no vigilance on the part of the 
authorities, would immediately prevent the infliction of grievous 
oppressions and deccits upon large numbers of persons, helpless 
from their poverty, and from their utter ignorunce and inex- 
perience ;? and that no dependence can be ag on the police is 
evident from what his lordship adds ; namely, that “ it is but too 
true that this branch of our service is most detective and ineffective, 
and the different experiments which have been tried for its reform, 
have ended in disappointment.” And as a practical measure, 
Lord Auckland could so far relax the prohibition, as to permit 
the “skilful artizan, or the man of calculating enterprise,” to 
emigrate, Beyond this it does not appear that his lordship would 
feel disposed to go. 

They are persuaded that even if your lordship were able to 
secure the object contemplated by the regulations in British India, 
which the committee believe to be impracticable, it would be im- 
possible to secure justice to the labourers in the Mauritius. The 
want of laws to provide proper shelter for them on estates ; the 
want of hospitals under proper regulations and control in the 
various districts in which they might be located ; the want of a 
duc proportion of the sexes, which has led to the most frightful 
demoralization among those already there; the want of a due 
sense of moral obligation, so often and so shamefully manifested 
by the great body of the planters of that colony; but, above 
all, the want of an intelligent, active, and truly independent 
magistracy, to administer with impartiality and firmness whole- 
some and just laws, lcad the committee but to one conclusion; 
namely, that it is their duty respectfully to state to your lordship, 
that they are entirely opposed to the revocation of the prohibitory 
law, and carnestly to eutreat Her Majesty's government to with- 
draw the proposed measure. 

igned on behalf of the Committee, 
J. H. TRE DOI, Secretary. 
27, New Broad Street, London, 
Feb. 28th, 1842. 


— 


PETITION TO TUE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The humble petition of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Sheweth,—That your petitioners respectfully call the attention 
of your honourable house, to the proposed relaxation of the law 
prohibiting the exportation of labourers from British India, so far 
as the same affects Mauritius, a measure similar to that which 
your honourable house decidedly negatived in the session of 1840, 

Your petitioners would remind your honourable house of the 
dreadful mortality which up to the period of its prohibition had 
marked the emigration of Coolics to that island, a mortality which 
it is stated was equal, in Port Louis, to from eight to nine per 
cent., and in the country, to from ten to eleven per cent. per 
annum ; and to the disgraceful frauds which had been practised 
on a multitude of ignorant and helpless people. 

Your petitioners would also call your attention to the frightful 
demoralization which has resulted from the introduction of 8 vast 
number of males into that colony, and from the opposition which 
appears to have been given to their religious instruction. 

our petitioners would further bring under the consideration 
of your honourable house the recorded opinion of the late 
Governor-general of India, that no regulation, however stringent, 
and no watchfulness on the part of the authorities, however 
Vigilant, can prevent oppressions and deccits from being practised 
on the labourers, who may be induced to emigrate to Mauritius 

Your petitioners would also call your attention to the gorn 
state of the laws, and the administration of justice, in the Mauri- 
tius, as affording no guarantcc of fair and honourable treatment 
to immigrants on that ísland. 

For these reasons, among others, your petitioners entrest your 
honourable house not to sanction the revocation of said pro- 
hibitory law, which they believe to be both wise and humane, 
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and absolutely necessary to protect the Indian labourers from the 
recurrence of those evils, which the friends of humanity, the 
government, and the legislature, have hal such just cause to 
deplore and condemn. 
And your petitioners, &c. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
i J. H. Trepcorp. 
27, New Broad Street, London, 
February 28th, 1842. 


FATAL RIOTS IN KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 
Extracts of letters to Josern Sturcz. 


Spanish Town, Jamaica, October 30th, 18-41. 

Dunixo the last twolve months the island has, with very few exceptions, 
been in a state of profound tranquillity so far as regards the disputes 
between planters and labourers, all parties have found their proper level, 
and a tolerably good understanding subsists between them. The unpre- 
cedented drought with which the island had been afflicted, has had no 
smal} share in leading to that result; both employers and employed were 
heavy sufferers by that calamity, and their joint misfortunes induced 
mutual concessions and forbearance, much of evil, however, still remains 
to be corrected. Sinco the month of May last we have been blessed with 
abundance of rain, and the entire surface is teeming with vegetation, tho 
enauing crop bids fair to be a very ample one. 

The labouring population are in the most striking manner falsifying the 
planters’ loud predictions respecting their conduct. The sloth and idleness 
which were imputed to them by anticipation, turns out a mere dream of 
fancy. The muss of the people ore truly industrious; and, I an persuaded, 
there is as much labour performed ia the island in the aggregate, as ever 
there was in slavery; the failure in the last two yenis' crops is not attribut- 
able to want of labour, but solely to the calamitous drought with which the 
country bas been afflicted. 

So fur as steady industry, sobriety, and honesty of conduct, and mild 
and peaceab'e demeanour nre concerned, the “grund experiment” has in 
this island, not only perfectly succeeded, but has proved an universal and 
unalloyed blessing. 

In some parts of the country there is still a cry out for want of labour; 
the real want, however, is confined to a very limited number of estules in 
particular localities, and in most instances, originating in the gross mis- 
management or tyrannical conduct of the parties themselves: the great 
dolk of the planters find no difficulty in procuring all the labour they 
require, if prepared with the means of paying the regular market price for 
it; great numbers bave not the necessary command of cash, and unwilling 
to confess their own poverty, dishonestly impute their failure to deficiency 
in the labour market. 

The true meaning of the outcry of the planters is not that labour is 
deficient, but that cheap labour is required ; they declare that one shilling, 
or one shilling and sixpence per dav, is more than they can afford; they 
flatter themselves that by means of transmigration they may reduce the 
market price to sixpence or nine pence per day—a palpable delusion—if 
they would even succeed in ige lues fifty thousand immigrants, | am 
persuaded it would not be the means of reducing the price of labour one 
penny. 

January 6th, 1842. 
1 had written thus far two months ago, intending to have given you a 
pretty lengthy account of the present state of matters here; but 1 was 

revented by a variety of circumstances from going on, chiefly the 
racessant and arduous duties (professional) I have to go through ; and, 
aubsequently, by the alarming illness of two of my children, whom 1 
nearly lost. 

Within the last two weeks events have occurred which render it 
necessary for me to alter my plan: to lay aside all minor subjects, and 
confine myself to one which is likely to engross a large share of public 
attention. ; 

The present packet carries bome the particulars of one of the most 
frightful tragedies that bas occurred in this part of tbe British dominions 
for many years ; several of the peaceable inbabitants have been brutally 
murdered in cold blood, and a number of otbers have been more or less 
dangerously wounded hy a ruffian and lawless band of policemen ; and will 
it be believed, that this dreadful outrage originated not in any political 
outbreak on the part of the people—not in any attempt to molest the 
5 or property of any parties; hut, simply, because the people 

sisted on enjoying their usual drumming and dancing during the 
Christmas festival, and resisted and resented the attempts of the police to 
put them down? Yes,such was tho offence which led to the atrocious 
scene lam about to detail. I trust that the earnest attention of every 
humane man in the kingdom will be directed to this subject; and I 
warmly hope that the best energies of the unti-slavery party will be roused 
into activity, tothe end that the unprincipled perpetrators may be dragged 
to justice, and the lives and liberties of the people henceforward be duly 
protected. 

I must premise by observing that the people of England must take up 
the matter. Justice will not be done here; a mock investigation is about 
to be instituted ; but judging from the unvurying issue of all such pro- 
ceedings heretofore, the murderers will go scathless, whilst the friends and 
55 of the victims will be visited with the heaviest penalties of 
the law. In all such cases there is not a shadow of justice for the black 
man; our courts and juries are uniformly leagued against him. 

But in order that you may clearly comprehend the case in all its bear- 
ings, I will briefly allude to some circumstances intimately connected with 
the history of the transaction. 

You are aware that in these islands, even in the iron days of slavery, 
the Christmas festival has heen always marked as a season of license, 
during which the lower orders were indulged with a degree of Jiberty 
amounting to licentiousness; the control of the master was suspended, 
end every enco t given to the wildest and most extravagant scenes 
of mirth and reveiry, they were not only permitted but, encouraged to go 
in procession through the streets and lanes, accompanied by drums and 
fifes, and other noisy instrumente, dancing in the most grotesque and 
ludicrous manner, the leaders being dressed up in masquerade attire of all 
descriptions, This was called . John Canoeing ;” the custom has prevailed 
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upwards of 150 years without the slightest interruption, it was always heb? 
dangerous to attempt even to abridge its duration in slavery. That the 
mummery and folly, and sometimes the licentiousness of these scenes 
were painfully unpleasant and disgusting to the thinking portion of the 
community may readily be imagined ; and so are many of the amusements 
of tho lower classes even in England. But here the custom was rapidly 
wearing out, and ina vear or two more, I am persuaded, it would have 
altogether ceased ; but I now fear that the persecution which har been so 
ruthlessly carried on, will have the efect of prolonging its existence. The - 
Practice is confeaseuly an evil, but it is an evil which bas been sanctioned 
by the universal consent of every section of the community from time 
immemorial ; and I firmly maintain that this custom so sanctioned, created 
a prescriptive right in the people, of which they could not legally be 
deprived, except by a specific and direct legislative enactment. 1 particu- 
larly advert to this point, because it appears to have been assumed by the 
judges in a late trial that the suppression of these amusements was legal; 
an opinion which I am pretty certain would be entirely subverted on 
reference to the twelve judges of England. 

I cone now to speak of the consequences which have arisen out of the 
attempt to suppress these street exhibitions. 

A few days before the last Christmas holidays, (of 1840-41) Mr. Hector 
Mitchel, the mayor of Kingston, issued a private order to the police to 
prevent all drumming and dancing in the streets during the holidays; this 
order he issued without consulting any of his brother magistrates, or eveu 
informing them that he had done so. Ile quotes as his authority for this 
arbitrary mandate, one of the loose enactments of a law very significantly 
termed, the “Omnium Gatherum Act;“ an act framed in 80 slovenly a 
manner, so full of absurdities and incongruities that the judges have 
declared it to be altogether unsafe to carry any of its provisions into 
practice. 

This act in specifying divers nuisances, such a3 throwing rubbish and 
manure into the streets, rolling barrels through the streets, flying kites, Kc, 
&c.; also declares all drumming and noisy disturbances in the streets to 
be unlawful, and directs how they are to be dealt with, and this is the cor- 
temptible authority on which Mitchel presumed to order the forcible sup- 
pression of a clearly defined privilege, which had been recognized and 
allowed by all the successive authorities without molastation or hindrance 
for upwards of a century and a half, Another peculiar feature in the case 
is, that this law had been in existence several years, but was never invoked 
against these Christmas festivities until last year, although Mitchel had 
held the office of mayor during that period. In carrying into execution 
Mitchel’s orders, the police seized on the drums, &c., and took several of 
the drummers into castody, and lodged them in the cage—tbe people 
became excited, a large body assembled before the store of Mr. Daniel 
Hart, a respectable merchant, proprietor of a large estate, and a magistrate 
of the city, one in whom the people have great confidence - they appealed 
to him whether the police had any right to interfere with their customary 
amusements. Hart, after consulting with several of his brother magis- 
trates, declared that there was no law forbidding the usual Christmas 
festivities, and ordered the police not to interfere with them the police, 
however, immediately afterwards again seized the drums and took up the 
drummers—some of the magistrates ngain called on the police to desist, 
but in vain—-the populace began to lose temper, and a riot was appre- 
hended. At this juncture a number of magistrates assembled at the 
court-house, and proposed to call a meeting of magistrates to consider on 
the means of preventing the peace of the town from being disturbed. 
Mitchel was invited to preside on the occasion—be refused to attend, but 
sent word that be had recalled the obnoxious order which had created the 
disturbauce. Hart then called out to the people that they were at liberty 
to dance and drum as usual. The magistrates compelled the police to 
release the people they had tuken up, and to restore their instruments. In 
the course of the day several trifling skirmishes occurred bstween the 
Police and the people, but not the slightest damage was done—it was 
chiefly confined to abusive language und threats—subsequently the mob 
assembled before Mitchel’s door, and vented their indignation in loud vells 
and execrations—they were immediately dispersed by Meresby, one of the 
magistrates, who was afterwards tried for inciting the people to riot. Such 
is a plain bistory of what was afterwards magnified iuto a serious tumult. 

Mitchel, stung to the quick by the opposition of Hart, and the other 
liberal magistrates, caused a criminal prosecution on his own personal 
responsibility to be instituted against him, for a conspiracy to create a 
riot, encouraging tumultuous assemblages, inciting to a breach of the peace, 
&c, The trial came on in August last, before Mr. Dougal, one of the 
newly-created legal judges, and a nicely packed (special) jury of the old 
school; Mr. Dougal throughout the trial conducted himself as though he 
were counsel for the prosecutor ; he had not even the common sense and 
discretion to conceal his partiality. Incredible as it may appear, he 
actually allowed Mitchel, the open and avowed prosecutor in the cause, to 
sit on the bench beside him during the whole trial, and was constantly 
holding private conversation with him as the trial proceeded—you may 
guess the result. Hart and three of bis brother magistrates were ſound 
guilty, their sentence was postponed till October, when they were brought 
up betore the supreme court. It was generally supposed that the sentence 
would not extend beyond a small pecuniary fine; but to the amazement of 
all parties it turned out one of the heaviest that we have on record. 
Mr. Dougal, who pronounced the judgment of the court, after addressin 
the prisoner at the side bar, in a speech replete with brutal invective and 
insult, sentenced Hert to be imprisoned in the common gaol for three 
monihs, and to pay a fine of £200. sterling. Messrs. Salom and Quall to 
two months imprisonment and £100. fine each. But Meresby, in con- 
sequence of his producing letters as to general character and conduct, from 
certain merchants of Kingston, was let off with a simple fine of £50., 
even in this case betraying their gross partizanship. I will not attempt to 
describe the intense sensation which this infamous sentence produced in 
the community; the warmest sympathies even of the enemies of the parties 
were aroused on their behalf ; petitions unanimously signed by persons of 
every shade of political opiuion, were poured in upon the executive. 
These petitions were referred to the judges, but with the same bed feeling 
which merked the commencement of the proceedings, they pointedly 
refused to give their sanction to the exercise of the prerogative of mercy ; 
and the governor, in consequence | believe against bis own strong con- 
victions declined interfering. 

I must not however longer dwell on these points, but you will readily 
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perceive that we are threatened with a reign of judicial tyranny ; which, | bouse ! 
ignant voice of public opinion, that were perpetrated on this occasion. But I appeal to every friend of 


if not speedily checked by the loud and in 
may be the means of crushing some of the most important privileges of our 
new-born freedom. If such flagrant injustice can be exercised against 
the friends of the people, what sort of justice can the people themselves 
expect, 

I come now to speak of the particulars of the tragic scenes which 
were recently enacted in Kingston. Hector Mitchel appears to have 
made up his mind to carry his point at all hazards, and I pray you to mark 
the extraordinary measures by which he deliberately sought to accomplish 
it, without consulting witb any of bis brother magistrates, he a sbort time 
before the commencement of the holidays, issued the following brief 
Notice :— 

‘‘ The police will prevent all drumming and noisy disturbances. Hector 
Mitchel, Mayor.” The arrogance of this imperial edict needs no comment. 
He next concerted his plans with the chief inspector of police, M‘Leod. 
To give you an idea of the character of this person, and to show how well 
fitted he was to become the tool of Mitchel, I need but mention that in 
October, whilst giving his evidence in the court, respecting a street row 
between the police and a mob in Spauisb Town, in which the police had 
been routed ; he (M‘Lecd,) told the court it was well that be heard it 
reported that night, that one of the people had been killed in the skirmish 
with the police, because but for that report be should bave turned the 
police out nguin, as they then had their arms, to have another trial with the 
people. I regret to say that this expression of blood-thirsty feeling passed 
unreproved by the court. 

Mitchel on his own responsibility and at bis own expense, purchased 
thirty or forty saddles and bridles for the use of the police, and hired the 
like number of horses for their service ; thus allowing the legal character of 
the police, by converting them into the horse-patrol, in defiance of 7 
enactments. He next bired some unoccupied premises adjoining his own 
place of business, and converted them into stables and barracks for the 
police. He next induced M'‘I.eod to commit another breach of law by 
drawing off a portion of the police from the adjoining parishes to act in 
Kingston, and the entire body were furnished with an ample supply of 
ball cartridges; all this was done without any application being made for 
the governor's sanction, which the law strictly enjoins as indispensable. 

These formidable preparations clearly indicate that Mr. Hector Mitchel 
had firmly resolved that bloodshed should follow the slightest resistance to 
his arbitrary and illegal manifesto—Cbristmas day passed off in sao 
as a day of religious observance, but the mounted police were to be seen 
parading all parts of the town ; on Monday, the people learned that in 
Spanish Town, the usual festivities were being carried on without molesta- 
tion, they determined to make the attempt to claim their privileges. By 
way of trial, a man with a fiddle (which he could not play) and another 
with a tambourine appeared in the large square called the parade, followed 
by a parcel of young people, singing and shouting in tbeir usual manner, 
a body of police galloped up and seized the fiddler, and conveyed him 
before a magistrate, by whom I believe he was forthwith sentenced to the 
House of Correction. This event produced a good deal of excitement. 
A large crowd quickly assembled on the parade, and loud expressions of 
discontent were uttered, A parcel of boys and women assembled in the 
church-yard and commenced pelting the police as they passed, they were com- 
pelled to fly down the street; in their flight they were met by the inspec- 
tor, the sub-inspector, and a re-inforcement of police, M’Leod called out 
“turn back my boys, and I will head you,” they did turn back, and a 
desperate charge was made on the people, but they were again assailed 
with stones and broken bottles; I believe it was at this juncture, the police 
fired among the people, but with blank cartridge, this of course only 
tended to aggravate the passions of the ile The police were again 
compelled to retreat within the walls of the military barrack. ‘The crowd 
on the parade rapidly increased to the amount of some thousands, the 
greater part, however, being mere spectators. Hector Mitchel and some 
other magistrates made their appearance, as might be expected the sight 
of Mitchel increased the commotion, ke was attacked and compelled to 
retreat to the officers’ quarters. One of the magistrates, Mr. G. B. Smith, 
made an attempt to read the riot act, ip doing so, he received a slight wound 
on one of his fingers. I am particular in specifying these minute details, 
to show the extent to which the people had gone before the tragedy com- 
menced. After the reading of the riot act, which I believe not one in 
five hundred heard or knew the meaning of, the people remained perfectly 
quiet, standing in detached groups, talking over the occurrences of the 
evening; the military were ordered out, and formed in line, they then fired 
a feu de joie with blank cartridge, pointing their guns upwards. The 
moment the firing ceased, although the riot act bad not been read more 
than ten or fifteen minutes, and the people were standing perfectly quiet. 
Inspector M‘Leod gave orders to the police to charge upon the people, and 
at the same time lie was heard to call out,“ by virtue of my commission as 
a magistrate, in and over this island, I order you to fire! In an instant 
they galloped amongst the crowd pistols in hand, and fired right and left 
amongst an unarmed multitude. Two or three were killed on the spot, 
and ten or twelve wounded, of whom several I understand have since 
died! Two who were sbot to death were respectable young men who had 
nothing to do with the affair, but had merely come out to ascertain the cause 
of the disturbance—one was recently married, another of the victims was 
a poor woman far advanced in pregnancy, but what cared the brutal and 
ferocious police for age, sex, or condition! The terrific confusion which 
ensued, may be more easily conceived than described—the most serious 
apprebensiona were entertuined, that in the exasperated state of popular 
feeling, the entire town would be set on fire by the infuriated peeple. The 
drums beat to arms, and tbe militia were turned out and guards appointed 
in different parts of the town. By eleven o'clock, v. u., the entire crowd 
had dispersed, and the town became quiet. The next morning the indig- 
nant feelings of the people were again manifested—whenever a policeman 
was seen in the streets, a hue-and-cry was set up, and be was compelled to 
fiy. Mitchel in passing down one of the principal streets was assail 
and with difficulty escaped, for the remainder of the day he was obli 
to remain on board a vessel in the harbour. In one instance the foe 
had taken a man into custody, and by some means he escaped out of their 
hands—instead of pursuing tbe fugitive, one of them deliberately raised 
his gun to bis shoulder and fired at the man—he missed his object, but tbe 
ball took effect on a poor woman, who was standing in the sleony of a 
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I cannot in the compass of a letter detail all the atrocities 


bumanity and justice in England, whether these shall be permitted with 
impunity! Is it right that human beings should be sleughtered like pigs 
in the street, merely because they persist in amusing themselves in a 
manner sanctioned by long established custom and universal consent? Is 
it right tbat any one man should possess or exercise such tremendous 
authority, as bas been done by the unprincipled despot Mitchel? I trust 
that the question will be taken up in parliament, that the official papers 
relating to the subject will be moved for, and government urged to some 
energetic steps. repeat it, justice is not to be expected on this side 
the water—it must come from home. ‘The cold-blooded miscreants who 
have committed these foul murders, not only remain unpunished, but are 
stalking about with heads proudly erect, as ihough they hed been en 

in some meritorious service. Weare weak and powerless here on behalf 
of the poor and oppressed, I claim the benevolent exertions of yourself 
and friends towards securing full protection to the lives and liberties of the 
helpless and innocent victims of misrule. 


— —— —— —ñ—v—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the sdmisable article on the Creole affair, as it 
appears in a Dublin journal, but too late for insertion. We must not 
allow so spirited a production to remain unnoticed. 

A copy of the important letter of E. S. Abdy, Esq., has been forwarded 
to one of our friends now in Paris, with a request that be will inquire and 
report. On the return of our friends, we sball be in a position to do more 
justice to the important subject to which Mr. Abdy has very properly 
called attention. 

The letter of“ Husanitas bas reached us, and while we have no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of his startling statements ; yet as these statements 
seriously affect the character of individuals, we cannot become responsible 
for the publication of them, unless we are made acquainted with the 
writer. Will “ Husanitas” communicate with ug, confidentially, if he 

lease? 
: The Committee have been sorry to learn that some of their friends in 
the country have not been able conveniently or regularly to procure the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. Ihey beg, therefore, to say, that, if, in ceses of 
difficulty, information be sent to the Anti-slavery office, their best en- 
deavours shal! be used to supply a remedy. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Auti=Slavery Neporter. 


LONDON, Marca 9ra. 


DEPUTATION TO PARIS. 

WE have the gratification to announce the safe arrival in Paris of 
most of those friends who were deputed to attend the public meeting 
of the French Society, for the abolition of slavery in the French 
colonies and throughout the world. The following gentlemen had 
arrived on the morning of Saturday last :—Josiah Forster, G. W. 
Alexander, J. Scoble, B. Wiffen, and J. H. Hinton, on behalf of 
the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. Joseph Sturge, 
deputed from Birmingham ; Dr. Madden and Mr. Corkran, from 
Dublin ; T. Harvey, from Glasgow ; B. Godwin, from Oxford ; 
Edward Cropper, from Liverpool; Edward Foster, from Cam- 
bridge; H. Taylor, from Woodbridge; Thomas Scales, from 
Leeds ; and F. Wheeler, from Rochester. Some other gentlemen 
were expected to arrive during the course of the day. Our 
readers will have learned from the ordinary sources of informa- 
tion, that the public meeting intended to have taken place on 
Monday, the 7th instant, has been either prohibited or adjourned 
by an official intimation from the French government. Instead of 
speculating on the causes or the consequences of this unexpected 
interferenee ;—a measure which has drawn public attention 
through the medium of the French press, to the great purposes 
which the meeting was intended to subserve,—we deem it more 
judicious to wait for that full information which the return of the 
English deputies will place in our hands. In the mean time, we 
by no means regret, that our friends have gone to Paris on this 
philanthropic mission, While there, they will have many oppor- 
tunities of aiding the abolitionists of France with their friendly 
counsels, and of proposing those salutary courses of action which 
Divine Providence has so signally blessed in their own nation. 
We entirely concur, therefore, in the following opinion expressed 
in the letter of an intelligent correspon lent now in Paris.“ You 
will see that the circumstances under which we assemble, do not 
exactly correspond with our expectations ; but the deputies who 
have had an opportunity of expressing their sentiments, are far 
from regretting, that they have undertaken the journey, or fro:n 
apprehending that no good will result from it.” 


Marcu 9, 1842.] 


EMIGRATION OF BRILL COOLIES AND OTHER INDIAN LABOURERS 
INTO THE MAURITIUS. 


WE have devoted a considerable 5 of our pages in the 
present number to the insertion of documents relating to the 
vitally important question of the proposed immigration of Hill 
Coolies and other classes of Hindoos into Mauritius. We refer 
to the review of Lord Stanley's despatches as they were presented 
to the house of commons, the memorial presented to his lordship 
by a deputation from the Committee; and a copy of the petition 
from the Committee presented to the house of commons some 
evenings ago, by Sir Eardly Wilmot. These documents will prove, 
that the Committee are allve to the importance of a measure in- 
volving alike the interests of Hindoos and of the emancipated 
negros in the Mauritius; and that they have resolved to use all 
constitutional means to arrest this measure in its progress. The 
more we reflect on the proposal of Lord Stanley, the more decpl 
are we convinced that iF carried into effect, it will be fraught wit 
injury, not only to the Hill Coolies and other natives of India 
who may thus be induced to leave their father land ; but also to 
the injured and long oppressed, but now happily emancipated 
negros, whom these emigrants are intended to supplant. It is 
a singular fact, that when a measure was introduced by Lord 
John Russell on the subject, Lord Stanley and his present col- 
leagues gave to that measure the most strenuous e and 
that from this and other causes, that measure was happily with- 
drawn. Is it said, the measures are noti dentical—they are different 
in many of their features! True, in some things they are different; 
but the two measures are essentially the same in principle, they 
differ only in matters of detail. All the objections which the 
Committee ever urged against the principle of the measure which 
Lord John Russell formerly withdrew, they are constrained to 
urge against the measure which Lord Stanley, now proposes to 
submit for the sanction of the British government. 

Nor can we forget, that even if the former conduct of the Ponin 
in any colony entitle them to any boon—a position we hold to 
be utterly untenable—the former conduct, and we fear we must 
add, the present conduct of the planters of Mauritius denudes them 
of all claim to any such boon. In no colony was slavery clothed 
in more fearful horrors, in none did it shed more human blood, in 
none was it more firmly resolved to maintain its deadly hold, in 
none did it longer maintain its dying struggle, than in the Mau- 
ritius. All this is known, is acknowledged by all, except the 
ignorant and the prejudiced: and, yet, the abettors of these 
wrongs, the men who profited by the tears, and toils, and blood 
of their fellow-men, are the men for whose alleged convenience, 
for whose unproved want of labourers, we ar2 required to make 
provision, by decoying from their families and homes, the un- 
taught, unskilled, uncivilized mountaineers of Hindostan. 

esides, what will be the necessary effect of the proposed 
measure on the negro population of Mauritius itself! hy not 
. them! they are on the spot—no agent will be required 
to collect them — no vessels needed to transport them across the 
seas—no provisions will be requisite for their supply during a long 
voyage! They are in the colony. Why not employ them, 
and pay them for their labour! It is said they are unwilling 
to labour. Have they been tried—we mean fairly tried! They 
were tried with the whip—have they been fairly tried by 
the offer of just wages—the promise of a fair and competent 
support? If not, try them now. Refuse not to pay for the 
honest industry of the freemen, whose labour you so long 
coerced while they were slaves. ‘‘ Do justice,” in reference to 
your own population, and give them employment in your colony. 
“Love mercy,” in reference to the Hindoos, and leave them in 
their own land. If, ye planters of Mauritius! you are deter- 
mined to pursue your present course, we must beg to remind you, 
that the voice of British freemen compelled you to own the 
Majesty of British law, and to emancipate, very reluctantly on 
your part, our unhappy slaves ; and now the samo free nation 
will place the egis of its just and impartial laws, over the whole 
of your emancipated population. Your land has been stained 
with the blood of captured Africans; we cannot consent that 
it be further stained with the blood of decoyed Asiatics ! 

To the tried and trusty friends of the cause throughout the 
United Kingdom, we now earnestly appeal to do their duty in 
this important matter. Let them remember, that in a few short 
days, this obnoxious measure will be tested in the commons house 
of parliament—let them forward petitions, numerously signed, 
to that house, and addresses to their representatives ; and this 
done, they will have the happy consciousness of knowing that 
they have discharged an important obligation. 


Fatat Ourrace IN Ktinasron, Jamaica.—We referred in our 
last number to a fatal attack made by the police on the populace 
in Kingston: an attack which ended in the loss of several lives. 
We are now able to give in another column, minute details of this 
massacre, from the pen of an esteemed correspondent in the island. 
And we need only add, that the accuracy of our correspondent’s 
statements is fully proved, not only by an able speech delivered 
by Mr. Russell, in the Jamaica legislature, but also by the 

issions of the colonial minister in the British parliament. The 
case is one of the most outrageous proceedings which has recently 
come before us; and we are happy to find that Lord Stanley 
has announced a government investigation of the whole affair. 
Until we hear something of the results of this investigation, we 
refrain from any further comment. 
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ProroseD Repuction oF LABOURER’s WAGES IN JAMAICA AND 
Desxerara.—Great excitement has been caused in the colony of 
Demerara, and also in the parish of St. Mary’s, Jamaica, by a com- 
bination among the planters and their agents, to reduce the price 
of wages. We refer to the resolutions inserted in another column, 
and copied from public journals in these islands, There is one 
argument emploved by the honest labourers in arguing 

the reduction of their wages, which it will be no easy matter 
for the planters to answer. They say, very quietly, and ve 
conclusively :—Gentlemen, you say your expenditure exceeds 
your income, the cost of producing your sugar crop exceeds the 
sum for which you can sell it to the purchaser, and of course, you 
add, we must reduce our expenditure,—granted ; but why reduce 
our wages, and our wages only! Why begin with the labourers $ 
Why leave all the managers and all the overseers in the undis- 
turbed possession of their large and liberal incomes ; while we, 
the labourers, are alone doomed to the necessity of 5 
tlie large reductions you propose! Is it generous, is it honourable, 
is it fair, is it just to deprive us of the means of procuring the 
necessaries of life, we who bear the burden and heat of the 
day ; while our managers and overseers are furnished with the 
means of Aaa so many of the luxuries of life! Such is 
their reasoning, and who can answer it! We shall return to the 
subject. 


— — 


ADDRESS TO THE BEY OF TUNIS. 
WE recently announced that the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society had prepared a congratulatory 
Address to the Bey of Tunis, in consequence of his conduct in 
suppressing the nefarious traffic in negro slaves within the terri- 
tories subject to his authority. That Address has been forwarded 
through the British government to Sir Thomas Reade, British 
consul at that regency. The Address, we doubt not, has before 
now reached its destination, and may therefore with propriety be 
given to our readers. We subjoin a copy. 


May rr rLease your mouness—The Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have heard with unfeigned satisfaction of the 
measures which your Highness has adopted for the suppression of the 
detestable and wicked traffic in negro slaves witbin the territories subject 
to poet authority. 

The great trutb, that God hath created all men equal, acknowledged by 
your Highness and by all civilized princes and people is consonant alike 
with the dictates of reason, the decisions of conscience, and the claims of 
religion; and is at once tlie surest foundation and the best guarantee for 
the liberty and happiness of individuals, and the peace, prosperity, and 
stability of nations. 

To deprive human beings of their liberty, then is both criminal and 
impolitjc. To restore them to freedom is a duty enforced not less by 
justice and humanity than by an enlightened policy. May your Highness 
be led to compassionate the condition of all slaves within your territories, 
and to set them froe; and thus to become an example of wisdom and 
equity to all rulers on the continent of Africa! 

Your Highness is probably aware that the government and people of 
Great Britain have denounced the slave-trade as a crime of the deepest 
dye, punishable by the privation of liberty and banishment to a distant 
part of the empire; and that tbey have for ever terminated the system of 
slavery in their colonial dependencies, in different parts of the world, with 
the happiest results. The abhorrence with which they regard these evils 
leads them to rejoice in the fact that other nations have either followed or 
are about to follow their example, and especially to learn that your 
Highness has commenced this great and good work in the country over 
which you rule. 

This important step the Committee venture to hope will be followed by 
another still more important, without which they are of opinion your 
Highness's philanthropic and noble designs cannot be fully consummated, 
namely, the abolition of slavery itself, the root of the odious and wicked 
traffic which your Ilighness is so justly anxious to extirpate. 

In conclusion, the Committee express their sincere wish that your 
Highness may be spared both to perfect the important work which has 
been so well begun, and to enjoy the blessed fruits thereof to a distant 
day ; to be hailed as the deliverer of the oppressed and the benefactor of 
your people. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Tuomas Cranxson, President. 
27, New Broad Street, London, 
January 7th, 1842. ve 


ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN GERMANY. 


Tue Germans have no slave-colonies, and yet they are, in nume- 
rous cases, proprietors and hirers of slaves. Multitudes of these 
emigrants, whether permanent settlers or temporary residents, 
are to be found in the southern states of North America, and in 
the Brazils. Dr. Julius, in his elaborate and valuable work on 
the United States, says that the,. majority of | erie in Mississippi 
consist of his fellow-countrymen. In Nettlebeck’s Autobiography 
(Leipsic, 1821) we are told that Surinam was, in the middle of 
the last century, rather a German than a Dutch colony. On the 
plantations as well as in Paramaribo, out of one hundred whites 

ly ninety-nine were Germans. Some of these honest and good 
people, if we may judge from recent events in Hamburg, are 
equally anxious to engage in the alave-trade. Dr. Follen states 
in his letters (published in the Friehafen, an Altona periodical), 
that his brother, though expressly warned by him against Arkansas 
as a slave-holding state, chose that part of North America for 
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the place of his abode. Should these men perish during an insur- 
rection of the blacks, what pity would they deserve for a fate to 
which they have voluntarily exposed themselves? The project 
for introducing free labour into the Brazils is now under discussion ; 
and, if reports which have appeared in the German papers are to 
be credited, emissaries from that country, if not already on their 
way, arc about to visit Europe, for the purpose of enlisting recruits 
in furtherance of this equivocal scheme. Colonization in North or 
South America on a large scale has been proposed for different 
parts of Germany, as an outlet for a superabundant population, 
and a future market for manufactures from the mother country, 
As certain portions of the Brazilian empire have been recommended 
by the concocters of this patriotic enterprise, it would be as well 
if more information on the subject of slavery, its principles and 
tendencics, than now prevails, could be communicated to those for 
whom these plans are intended. An agént from the anti-slavery 
socicties would find ample ficld for useful exertion in Germany, in 
correcting public opinion, ond checking misrepresentation. Many 
important facts, too, might be gleaned from the press of that 
country, correspondents of which are dispersed over every part of 
the globe. In the Minerva (January, 1841), a monthly periodi- 
cal of Jena, is an article on St. Helena, by A. Hermann. For 
cultivating the gardens,” he says,“ for fishing and housework, 
the people have blacks,jin number about six hundred. They were 
bought and imported as slaves, contrary to the latest laws. They 
live in wretched huts, separated from their masters’ dwellings.” 
Can this statement be true! Ina little work published at Basil 
in the German language (1841), for the benefit of an institution 
for the education of missionaries’ children, are several passages 
that refer to the horrors of slavery and the slave-trade, and, as it 
is addressed to children, the impression it leaves on the mind is 
likely to he extensive and permanent. 

There is too much reason to fear that the new state of Texas 
is indebted for no sinall accession to its population, to the false- 
hoods its friends and emissaries have disseminated over the con- 
tinent of Murope, in regard to its social and financial situation. 
The Leipsie Gazette has repeatedly warned its readers against these 
and similar delusions. 

The cause of abolition is likely to suffer in no small degree 
from the calumnies and insinuations of the Ausland, a German 
periodical distinguished by great talent, and replete with various 
and valuable information. If we are to believe this journal, the 
sole object of England in emancipating her slaves, has been to 
embarrass and ruin her maritime enemy. She is willing,“ it 
scems, „to sacrifice her colonies to her jealousics ; and tho gra- 
tification of the one is a full indemnity for the other. We have 
set an example which must be followed by others, and our com- 
merce on the continent will gain what it has lost in the islands, 
Freedom to the black man is necessarily ruin to the white ; but 
we can afford to give up our sugar if we can destroy cur 
enemy’s cotton.” Facts are invented or perverted in support of 
this ridiculous hypothesis, and a nation for the most part pro- 
foundly ignorant, both of colonial matters and of the plainest 
principles which decide the relation that exists between capital 
and labour, too readily believes these em against a people, 
who, it is gravely told, particularly in the columns of the Augsburg 
Gazette, are the commercial despots of modern times, the destroyers 
of European industry, and the monopolisers of the world’s traffic. 
Liberty, if left to herself, would have little to fear from her 
enemies; but, while she is forced into connexion with the scare- 
crows and bugbears of the day, and brought into an imaginary 
alliance with those chimeras which the new-born nationality of 
young Germany has been taught to look upon as a real existence, 
some effort should be made to separate her cause from the acces- 
sories and adjuncts which artful foes and wenk-minded friends have 
thrown round it. Some of the German governments, if I mistake 
not, have expressed their regret that they could do nothing for 
the cause of abolition. Their sincerity may easily be tested. 
Let their representatives at Washington, in conjunction with the 
ambnssadors of other powers, protest in a body against the dis- 

usting trafic in human eink: carried on under their eyes, in 
violation of the courtesies and decencies of civilised * 

2. S. A. 


COMBINATION TO REDUCE WAGES IN JAMAICA. 


St. Mary, 7th January, 1842. 

In pursuance of a requisition to bis honour the custos, a very numerous 
meeting took place at the court-house Manning’s Town, on Monday, the 
3rd inst. Arrangements having been entered into for a full attendance of 
labourers, a large and respectable number of that body were present, 
when Mr. James C. Jones was unanimously requested to take the chair; 
and after having explained to all present, the cause of the meeling being 
called, 

Mr. Ricnanb Lewis rose and said, that on the abolition of the appren- 
ticeship, it was found necessary in order to induce the labourers imme- 
diately to go to work; that a very high rate of wages should be offered. 
The rate then fixed was justified, as they were given for the purpose of 
bringing the labouring population into babits of industry, and the price 
of produce was such as enabled the proprietors to meet the expenditure. 
Since that time other a pe had been allowed to compete with ours in the 
market, from which, and other causes, prices have been so reduced that 

prietors are totally unable to pay the rate of wages now given. 
his being the case, he called apon the labouring population to take 
the matter into conaideration, and urged upon them tka necessity of 
accepting such wages as the present price of produce would afford, and 
then proposed the following resolutions :— 
1st.—T bat the price of produce having fallen greatly since the present 
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rate of wages were established, proprietors can no longer pay such 
wages, and have writfen in the strongest terms to their agents, that an 
immediate reduction must take place, or that they will be compelled to 
abandon the cultivation of their properties. It is therefore indispensably 
necessary that this fact be fully explained to the labourers, and that every 
possible means be adopted to induce them to accept of such wages as the 
proprietors can afford to give. 

2nd.— I'hat to reduce wages, it is requisite that all parties should be 
unanimous; and it is the duty of every manager to explain to the labourers 
the necessity of a reduction in order to secure their willing co-operation. 

3rd—That proprietors and managers have ever shewn their willingness 
to allow the labourers the higbest rate of wages that could be afforded ; 
now that necessity compels them to seek a reduction, they look with con- 
fidence for tho cheerful acceptance on the part of the labourers, of such 
wages ag the reduced price of produce will afford. 

4th—That we consider 1s. sterling per day for first class, and 9d. for 
second class labourers, is a fair and equitable rate, and that. 1s. per week 
is n fair sum for rent for house and garden. 

5th—That every exertion be used to promulgate these opinions, and 
induce all parties to be unanimous. 

Mr. Jaurs Gropes seconded the resolutions, and at the sanie time 
expressed his approbation of, and concurrence in, what had been said by 
Mr. Lewis, and assured the meeting that be, Mr. Lewis, not only spoke 
bis own sentiments, but those of all owners of property in that parish. 
That the proprietors generally, in urging a reduction of wages bad been 
entirely silent with respect to rent; but he considered it was only fair that 
a liberal reduction be made in it, aud that under those circumstances he 
hoped the labourers would cheerfully co-operate and accept auch wages as 
could be afforded. 

Mr. Wicttam: Lrragrcann then addressed the meeting and said, that 
harsh and improper illusions had been made to this meeting, but were those 
gentlemen who made them present, they would perceive by the respectable 
body of labourers that had attended, how very unfair and premature their 
remarks were; and went on to explain that unless the labourers co-operated 
with the planters, cultivation must very soon cease, and concluded by 
earnestly exhorting them to take such wages as could be afforded. 

Mr. J. W. Wuienover in alluding to Mr. Litberland’s remarks on 
what had appeared in the public prints said, that he was himself under the 
impression, that the meeting was called for very different purposes, and 
was to have been composed solely of proprietors and attorneys, but he was 
quite convinced, had they known that the labouring population bad been 
requested to assist at the meeting, and had soen the number of respectable 
persons of that class present, they would, ns he did, approve of it. 

Mr. Gxpors also observed, that had he not been aware that labourers 
were to attend and form part uf this meeting, be himself would not have 
been a party to it. 

Several respectable labourers then addressed the meeting, and among 
others, Thomas Robinson, Tbomas Addison, &c., who gave it as their firm 
opinion, that the general welfare of the country depended entirely on the 
sugar estates being cultivated, but recommended that time should be given 
for the due consideration of tbe resolutions. 

Mr. Rouert Nerson, expressed it as his opinion, that the white people 
hnd called them there for the purpose of taking them in, on which the 
chairman in a mild manner assured him and all present thst no such wish 
existed, but that on the contrary, they had been called there to take part in 
the meeting and freely to express their own sentiments and protect their 
own interest. , 

The resolutions were then read, and after a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man the meeting separated. 


THE COST OF MAKING SUGAR. 


We find in the Morning Herald a notice of a pamphlet (as we 
suppose, although we have not been able to procure it), by Mr. 
Ross of Gfenada, developing a more efficient and economical mode 
of cultivating the West Indian staples. We make with pleasure 
the following extract from the columns of our contemporary, 
and recommend Mr. Ross’s suggestion to the consideration of the 
planters of Guiana and Trinidad, together with their Magnus 
Apollo, Mr. Burnley — 

African immigration is thought by the planters, adds Mr. Ross, to be 
“ their only chance of escaping from certain ruin ;” but such immigrahon, 
he truly remarks, must be difficult and alow. “Jn the meanwhile, what 
shall the planter do to save himself ?” be asks. 8 

“How shall be hops, at least with better chances of success, at the 
present moment, whatever emigration may hereafter effect, to atruggle with the 
uncertainty of the seasons—the caprice and irregularity of the negro— 
the annual reduction of his labouring ovmbers—the contraction of his 
cultivation, and the altered markets? while, to prop up bis fallen fortunes, 
his wages and expenses are necessarily doubling by the very cause (want 
of hands) which principally occasions his distress, Assuming African and 
other emigration to be necessary to his safety—bow may he best recom- 
mend it to the indulgent consideration of his adversaries, clothing it with e 
new character? If bis estate must needs be u speculation—end one of 
little or any worth—how shall he make the expenses bear some proporuon 
to the product, whatever that product may be—and thus—in bis own 
defence—following the example of agriculturiste at home,’ establish for 
himself and his returns some ‘sliding scale of protection?” 

The reply to these interrogatories developes Mr. Ross's plan. — 

“The friendly answer and advice which may here be given is this :~= 
pay no more in wages for the cultivation of the lend—reform your entire 
aydtem reverse the tables—plece yourself om the safe side—instead of 
paying wages to the negro, let the negro pay you, not in money, but kind, 
a proportion of the staple products of the land, which, be sure, be now 
knows well, and will he know still better, how to cultivate to best 
advantage; throw off the master and become his lendlocd; trust bim, by 
degrees, as your tenant; identify your interest with his in the land und 
ataple products of the estate; let bim clearly see and find bis own 
advancement, credit, and profit in thet union; the results will then be far 
different, experte credite, and civilisation will gain by that blessed change of 
system, a surer basis whereon to establish and to elevate both the present 


' and rising generation of labourers, and real freedom for all will thea, at 
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colonies; an onimating hope! that of effectually conquering slavery 
throughout the world, by the fair example of complete success in rearing 
the staple products of our tropical possessions more efficiently, more 
abundantly and cheaply with free men, than with slaves or hired 
labourers.” 

Mr. Ross's scheme is simply that the system of Eastern cultivation 
should be transferred to the West Indies, tbat tbe labourers should be 
made the partners by becoming the tenants of their masters. Incroase the 
interest of the negro in sugar and coffee culture, and he will no longer 
think that occupation degrading, or despise the boe and the cutlass ; give 
to him that motive for perseverance and industry on bis master’s land 
which he now has only in his own provision grounds, and the import of 
West Indiun sugar will no Jonger yearly decline. As a free tenant the 
negro will expend all his time and have he assistance of all his friends in 
raising the most profitable produce; he will Lave no fits of sham sickness, 
or laziness; he will shew no airs; he will no longer lounge, when he 
works on his own account, and on land that be can call his own. But 
Mr. Ross shall give the results, which he h‘imnself witnessed on his own 
coffee estate in Grenada, of Lis own plan, 

“ The men have worked with no less vigour and spirit than freedom, at 
their own hours, in their several allotments, their neighbours and friends 
reciprocating assistance, as much for society as mutual aid; the wives and 
daughters and children, now absolved from the continuous routine of 
estate labour, have never been wanting to their friends and relations, what- 
ever they might have been heroes to the estate. The talismanic 
effect of the change even excited, at first, no little merriment among the 
people themselves, who would often archly report at head-quarters some 
* sickly’ old ladies, who had suddenly been restored to youth and strength, 
or other ‘weakly’ and always ‘ feeble’ subjects, of whom no superin- 
tendent could ever obtain two days’ continuous labour, who were now 
seen working wonders with the hoe and cutlass (“making the bush fiv, ia 
negro phrase) in their husbands’ new possessions. Many sbsentees— 
men, women, and children—were then recognized in the different allot- 
ments, lending a free and helping hand to their friends and relations: these 
had been lost sight of till now, scared away from the cultivation of the 
staple land by the rigours of continuous labour. They were now but too 

lad to return (and with very altered manners) to the spots which they 

d abandoned. The tables were reversed, and the times wonderfully 
changed. They came to ask for a portion of that easier system which was 
in course of distribution to their more steady companions und friends; and, 
for oace since the time of freedom, the master ceased to court the 
labourer for bis service. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that sickness no longer existed in the 
negro vocabulary. But when they were ‘ sick,’ they were positively ‘ill,’ 
and at home, requiring domestic comforts, the doctor, and medicine, and 
that parental solicitude which is ever necessary in such cases, and for 
which the master is well repaid by the grateful attachment of the negro. 

“ From the earliest commencement of this new system to the present 
moment, nothing bas ever occurred to raise for an instant a doubt as to 
the immeuse superiority which it justly claims for advancing the negro in 
comfort and ciritization, while it settles him happily with bis family, pro- 
moting industry generally, and steadily concentrating it, with economy of 
every kind, upon the staple productions of the land. Moreover, were the 
negro population to quarrel with their own interests (an improbable idea), 
so far as to shew themselves incapable or unworthy of these advantages, 
one resou:oe of great value would remain to a proprietor. Into such a 
system of tenancy, whatever the species of cultivation—but not into the 
system of wages—Europeans, or more enlightened and civilised labourers, 
may be incorporated, with every certain prospect of success. If the negro 
fail or refuse, the European or other immigrant may take his place. But 
where and how is the negro tenant to better himself? Placed in a position 
so comfortable, why should be not be anxious tu retain it! The purchase 
or renting of land, the exercise of a trade, or service in towns, can now 
offer no temptation to the restlessness or to the ambition of the agricultural 
negro. He has all he wants upon the easiest terms; and he is bound to 
his lot by his conviction of its superiority over all others.” 


To this interesting statement we may add a somewhat similar 
one from a gentleman in the island of St. Lucia, contained in a 
recent letter from him to Mr. Sturge. It is as follows :— 


“ An admirable system prevails in St. Lucia, which is worthy of adop- 
tion in all other sugar colonies; I mean the cultivation of canes in halves, 
between employers and labourers. It is done in this way :—the planter 
allows the labourer to ho'e and plant, during bis extra hours, a certain 
quantity of land, which the labourer continues thus to cultivate until it 
arri ves at maturity. T bo canes are then cut down, carried to the mill, and 
manufactured inte sugar, the expense of such cutting, carriage, and manu- 
facture being equally divided between the proprietor and labourer. The 
sugar which is made is sold, and the proceeds are divided between the 
parties in equal portions. The molasses which strains from the sugar is 
allowed to the lar for the uve of his machinery. This is a practice 
which I cannot too highly praise or recommend. It attaches to proprietors 
a body of industrious sober labourers, on whose services the planter can 
always rely, as they themselves have an interest in the welfare of the pro- 
perty on which they reside.” 


We conclude this article by a very gratifying extract from the 
report of the sub-committee of the Agricultural Society of 
Trinidad for October last, shewing how the cost of making sugar 
may be still further reduced, without having recourse to an 
African slave-trade. The report includes an account transmitted 
by a proprictor of the successful use of the plough in his sugar- 
grounds. He had used it in four quarrees, and was about to do so 
on four more— A 

“ They [the quarrees ploughed] stand me in little more than one-third of 
what they would bave cost if the hoe bad been used. The mode of 
planting edopted was first to turn up, cross-plough, and harrow the whole 
of the land. The furrows were next run five feet apart, the plough run- 
ming up and down the same furrow, and throwing the ridge to the right and 
left alternately, so making the furrow of double b. The plente being 
next thrown ia, were afterwards covered by turning half the double ridge 
on each side over on to them, the plants being entirely covered. The 
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last, be secured, and a new hope may spring up in our now declining | plants came up well, and did not require much supplying. The common 
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plough was used. I am now preparing four quarrees more in the same 
manner; and I expect to be uble to give the first two weedings also with 
the plough. One of an improved construction seems to be desirable. The 
native labourers, by whom almost alone the work is being performed, are 
becoming both expert at the occupation aud very fond of it.“ 
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ON EMIGRATION TO JAMAICA. 

Tue following letter has been forwarded to us by an esteemed 
minister in this country, who received it recently from a mis- 
sionary in Jamaica. The statements, though startling, are 
strictly true. 


Kingston, Jumuicu, October 27th, 1841. 

My very dear Sir.—In my last letter to you, when alluding to the 
fearful mortality which has recently prevailed among the troops and 
emigrants in this country, I promised you a letter specifically on the 
subject of the emigration of Europeans to Jamaica. Accordingly I now 
send you a statement of facts relative to the operation of this cruel, this 
soul and body destroying system; for so it must ever be regarded by all 
the true friends of humanity. Since the arrival of the poor deluded victims 
from Ireland, in the Robert Kerr, in the early part of this year, I have 
felt a deep sympathy on their behalf, being persuaded that they had come 
out to meet with almost certain disappointment and death. As soon 
therefore, as I heard that they had lauded in Kingston, I determined to 
visit them; accordingly, as the emigration depot is not far from our 
house, a respected medical friend, now in England, and myself, went 
that we might offer to those who were willing to reccive it, some advice 
respecting the treatment of themselves in this country, and especially to 
urge upon them a strict regard to temperance. And what, my dear Sir, 
do you suppose was the scene we witnessed on our way thither? Several 
of these wretched beings in a state of intoxication. They had already 
tasted the new rum, which is like a deadly poison to the system, and 
thus they had taken the first step to u premature grave. They were 
seriously remonstrated with on the madness of their conduct, and 
assured that a continuance in their present course would, sooner or later, 
issue in fatal consequences; and in regard to one, who particularly struck 
our attention, as a fine looking man, this prediction has been strikingly 
fulfilled, for he died at the Kingston hospital only a few weeks ago of 
malignant fever, brought on by excessive drinking. 

Being in the habit of visiting the hospital every week, to preach and 
to converse with the sick, I have had good opportunities of ascertaining 
whether or not the climate of Jamaica is suitable to European emigrants, 
and the deep conviction produced on my mind by the heart-rending scenes 
which I have witnessed is, that they who are so deluded as to be induced 
by the fulse promises of emigration agents, to set their feet on the shores 
of this island, do little beter than throw themselves at once into the very 
jaws of death and the grave. To say nothing of those that have died 
in the city, at the emigration depot, and in other parts of the country, 
let the numbers, that during the last three or four months, have been 
carried from the Kingston hospital to their “ long home’’ declare whether 
it were not better for European labourers and mechanics to suffer almost 
any thing in their own land rather than come to this country to be 
hurried by the rum, the sun, and the disappointment they will meet 
with, into the eternal world. Z have now before me a list of more 
than 70 emigrants that have been patients in the public hospital during this 
year, and out of this number 26 are dead, and upwards of 20 were still 
inmates at the tine I received this list. I can assure you, my dear Sir, 
tbat. many a time [have returned home from that hospital, sick at heart 
at the scenes of suffering which I have witnessed. Here I have seen one 
poor emigrant dying with Black Vomit; there another suffering from 
a stroke of the sun; here another burning with fever; and there another 
covered with ulcers, and all with whom 1 have conversed on the subject, 
bemoaning their unhappy fate, and decply lamenting that ever they came 
to this country. I made a memorandum of one or two facts which I will 
give you, as shewing their feeling on this subject. 

August the 3rd, visited the hospital, several emigrants sick, conversed 
with two women especially, one a Roman Catholic, and the other from 
London, a respectable woman in appearance, who said she had been 
in the habit of attending the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Evans, of 
John Street. She has two fine children. I shall never forget her 
language and manner, when, on being asked whether she regretted having 
come to Jamaica, she replied, 0, Sir, it has almost broken my heart f° 
The husbands of both these women are also sick in tho hospital. 

September 21st, Preached at the hospital this morning; afterwards 
visited the sick. My heart has been made to bleed for the poor emigrants. 
There, in one ward, I eaw five women, four of whom had lost their husbunds 
since their arrival in Jamaica. One poor woman, who is so sick as to be 
unable to raise berself in her bed, has not only lost her husband, but two 
grown up children, and her puny infant that is reduced to a merc skeleton, 
was nursed by a little girl at the sick woman's bed eide. O! it was 
affecting to see the poor woman cover her face, and weep, as in answer 
to my inquiries; she expressed to me her great sorrow that ever ehe had 
left her native land. f have conversed with several emigrants, bat 
I have never met with one who was not greatly disappointed, and who 
would not be glad to return. One of the young widows told me that she 
ahd her husband had come from the country to Kingston, to try to get 
home, but whilst here the man was hurried off by the fever, and now she 
did not know what she should do. In another ward, I entered into 
conversation with a sick Irish woman, whose husband also is sick, who, 
when I asked her whether she had found things here as she had expected, 
replied, ‘‘ Oh, no, would that I could get back sgain!” she said, that 
Mr. White, of Limerick, told them if they came out they would 
have a house, two acres of land, the milk of a cow, two goats, and receive 
eight shillings a day, whereas the rate of wages is only one shilling and 
sixpence per day, with very few other advan Another emigrant 
has died this morning: and I have been informed, that all who have died at 
the hospital during the lact month, have been emigrants, Four have 
been buried in one day. 

Ought not these facts to go to the world? Ought they not to be 
known throughout Great Britain and the sister country too? O, Ireland, 
bow many of thy sons have, within the last few months, fallen victims to 
the emigration system! Ask, now, where are many of those who came 
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out in the Robert Kerr. They have passed that bourne whence no 
traveller returns. Whose heart that is not steeled by cupidity, or some 
other base passion, would not do all in their power to prevent their 
countrymen from coming hither? Were | able to address them, I would 
endeavour by all possible means to dissuade them from becoming 
emigrants to the West Indies. 1 would do this, because the climate is not 
suilable to European constitutions ; because they cannot bear exposure to the 
burning sun; because they would not be uble, unless they possess more than 
an ordinary share of moral principle, to resist the numerous temptations and 
facilities for obtaining ardent spirits; and because their temporal circum- 
stances would not be improred by the change. Having now fulfilled my 
promise, I remain, &c. 


Literary Notice. 
From a Correspondent. 


Essai sur les moyens d'ertirper les Prejug’s des Blancs contre la 
couleur des Africains et des Sangs-Meles, ouvrage couronné par la 
Société Francaise pour l'abolition de PEsclavage. 1 Juillet, 1840. 
Par S. L'Instant (d'Haiti). Paris, 1842. 8vo. 


A Prize Essay on the abolition of the prejudices of white men 
against negros and other coloured people. By S. L'Instant (of 
ayti). Paris, 1842.—170 pp. 


Tu good Abbé Gregoire founded a prize, which, in 1840, M. 
L' Instant, an advocate of Hayti, gained by this essay, aguinst five 
competitors. One of the other essays has ahd a second 
edition; but the superior merit of this production of a coloured 
man, is an apt reply to those who, against accumulated evidence 
to the contrary, persist in asserting that the gift of intellect, and 
the germs of high civilization, are contined to the white race. 

e can only glance at the extremely important contents of M. 
L'Instant's work, and furnish an index to its topics. A copy 
ought to be in the hands of every one really concerned to under- 
stand the whole question which it opens; and by the extensive sale 
of this pamphlet, which indeed only opens many of the topics, the 
author ought to be urged to persevere in his studies, so that he 
may hereafter extend an excellent essay into the great work 
wanted to do the subject and himself justice. Perhaps, in pre- 
paring such a work, M. L’Instant may find reason to modify some 
of his opinions, or at least to supply omissions occasioned by the 
necessary brevity of this essay: 

The preface offers a satisfactory explanation of what is often 
called the slow progress of Hayti since its independence, which we 
shall insert in a future number. 

This special vindication of the honour of his countrymen, forms 
a fit introduction to the larger defence of the negro race, which 
constitutes the substance of M. L’Instant’s essay, That essay is 
replete with curious learning, and with elevated views. He sets 
out with a clear statement of the antiquity of slavery—of white 
as well as of black slavery. Hence he infers, that the condition 
was not among the ancients, exelusively the lot of negros, as it 
is now. He then traces the course of the negro slave-trade in 
Europe to its extinction before the fourteenth century. During 
the time of its prevalence the most esteemed of the two races 
were the blacks, being the fewest in number; and the prejudice 

inst them was then unknown. 

The revival of negro-slarvery M. L’Instant fixes at 1442. Its 
extension to its present state is then followed out in a variety of 
interesting speculations. The origin of the modern prejudice of 
colour is marked with great precision ; and we think that few more 
conclusive arguments are to be met with in the records of the anti- 
slavery cause, than this of M. L’Instant on this point, founded on the 
laws of the French West Indian colonies. It would be difficult to 
abridge this capital part of the essay, if we had space for even the 
abridgment ; and we can only point it out as especially worth 
perusal in the original. 

Against the opinions of those who hold that the negro race is 
essentially inferior to the whites, M. L’Instant relies upon power- 
ful general reasoning, and upon some individual cases which will 
be new to most English readers. Hannibal, a general in the 
Russian service under Peter the Great, was a pure negro. He 
married a Russian lady, and his son was a distinguished Russian 
officer, and his grandson a more distinguished writer. Amo, a 
German professor of much merit, was a pure negro. Julien 
N none L'Islet Geoffroy, G. Lethierre, and the two Dumas, 
all admitted by the academy and institute of France among her 
most illustrious philosophers, soldiers, artists, and men of letters, 
are all recent names to be added to: Abbé Gregoire’s list of negro 
famous men (p. 77). , i 

M. L'Instant passes to the means by which he proposes to 
destroy the prejudice of colour. They are expressed in the 
following enumeration :—I. Education, religious and civil; 
religion taught by deeply learned and highly enlightened minis- 
ters, and civil instruction extended to all ranks, and over all 
science. 2. The extension of all rights to ople of colour. 
3. The election of the deputies sent from the colonies to Paris by 
the general voice. 4. The appointment of a sufficient number of 
blacks to civil posts. 5. Marriage to be encouraged by all not 
married being refused employment. 6. The equal admission of 

le of colour to all the ranks of the national guard. 7. Mixed 

5 8. The admission of coloured people on the bench as 
judges. 9. Appointing protectors of slaves. 10. The abolition 
of the whip and other corporal punishments. 11. The appro- 
pa of the slave’s personal property to his own use. 12. 
vinge banks. 13, The emigration of white labourers of a 
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superior sort. 14. Moderation of tasks. 15. Amusements, such 
as music. 16. The encouragement of the marriage of slaves 
(p. 107—149). 

M. L’Instant distinguishes the prejudice of colour from slavery ; 
and, without suspending his zeal against the latter, he maintains 
that, whilst all his measures would prepare the way for its abolition, 
they are also good in themselves. He wisely adds, that, even if 
slavery be abolished, old prejudice will long survive, requiring 
especial 5 of law to protect its objects against injustice. 

M. L'Instant concludes his essay with an observation that de- 
serves to be well weighed by those who meddle with these subjects. 
Each measure, says he, proposed above for the extinction of preju- 
dices against coloured people, may unquestionably be adopted 
separately with advantage: but, to produce the good anticipated 

rom them, they must be executed as a whole. It is a complete 
system that is wanted, and it is the government that must take the 
lead in executing it. 

These words should be engraven on the minds of our Anti-slavery 
committce-men—our Aborigines Protection Society committee- 
men—our African Civilization Society committee-men—and, above 
all, the ministers of the crown and the members of the legislature 
should adopt these opinions as their rule, in whatever is attem 
for the improvement of the coloured race connected with us. 


Extract of a letter from J. M. e a respected Baptist 
Missionary, in Jamaica, to Mary Dudley, of Peckham, whilst on a sez 
voyage for the benefit of his health; he incidently makes the followi 
observations, his letter is dated from Barbados, 22nd of December, 1841. 
©% „ „4 On my way hither from Jamaica, I have touched at the 
following islands, and seen most of their chief towns, viz.: Cuba, Hayti, 
Puerto Rico, St. Thomas, Tortola, Santa Cruz, Antigua, Montseratt, 
Nevis, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, and Barbados — English, 
Spanish, Danish, Dutch, and French; in all these, except the English, 
slavery still reigns and riots; but, accompanied by a fearful feeling of 
insecurity on the part of the oppressors. Hence, in the Spanish colonies 
eapecially, every stranger is most narrowly watched, and should he speak 
to a negro, such suspicions are awakened as would almost subject him to 
assassination. Soldiers too, are stationed at almost all parts of the 
country, and reinforcements are daily expected. In Puerto Rico, I was 
told, that for no other purpose than to prevent a rising of their slaves, 2000 
more troops were daily expected. What a contrast is presented to this 
state of things in the British islands—here all is cheerfulness, in- 
dependence, and happiness. On 3 the men who brought me on 
shore this morning in their boat, that I |jwas a Baptist Missionary, and 
had united with others in endeavouring to get them the liberty they now 
enjoyed; “ God bless you, Sir,“ they exclaimed with one voice. We 
never put a piece of bread into our mouth without blessing God for his 
goodness in putting it into the hearts of gentlemen like you to get us our 
liberty.“ Passing close by all the islands I have named: in every instance, 
Tortola excepted, I saw as much cultivation going on in the free, as in the 
slave islands; and I am happy to add, ag the results of conversation 
I had with a gentleman or two, large proprietors on one of the Dani 
islands, that the spirit of liberty has already begun to dawn there also,” 
een ee * sincerely yours, J. M. Pnirxiro. 

PRAYER FOR THE ANTI-SLAVERY causk.— The Committee of the 
Belfast Anti-slavery Society have, during the past year, sent to the clergy 
in that town the following circular, previously to the last Sabbath in every 
month: — 

“ You are particularly requested, in the public services of next Sabbath, 
to supplicate the Divine blessing on the measures now adopted for the 
Total Abolition of Slavery throughout the world. Seat by direction of the 
Committee of the Belfast Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Anti-slayery 
Society. : ae 

J. STANDFIELD, PT 
“ F. A. CALDER. } Secretaries. 

SLAVER ConDEMNED.—The following is an extract of a letter 
from Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, dated, Dec. 11 :—" On the 1st inst, 
the case of the Portuguese slaver Anne, seized by her Majesty's sbip, 
Acorn, and sent in here (Table Bay), came before the Vice-Admiralty 
Court for adjudication, when their honours immediately ordered her to be 
condemned.’ 

Cusa.— We have every reason to believe that M. Gonzales has 
instructed M. Sancho, the minister in London, to apply to Lord Aberdeen 
for Mr. Turnbull's immediate removal from the Havana consulship ; and it 
is said by people at the offices, that his lordship has recently admitted that 
our cruizers were in the wrong, when recently endeavouring to make good 
prizes of some slaves who were being conveyed from one part of Cuba to 
another on board a vessel that got aground, and was subsequently lost, all 
lives saved.— Morning Post. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY PROCEEDINGS IN FRANCE. 
Turn interesting and important proceedings having now termi- 
nated, we present them to the public in consecutive narration. 

The deputation from Great Britain and Ireland consisted of the 
following persons :— 


Josiah Forster: 
J a Sturge. 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society< G. W. Alexander. 

J. Scoble. 

W. Blair 
Bain o o (C. Stuart. 
Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society . J. Sturge 
Br istol e 0 e e e e R. F obi 
Devonshire i : ‘ ‘ J. Scoble. 


D. O'Connell. 
Dublin i à P r 8 R. R. Madden, M. D. 
C. Corkran. 


East Suffolk H. Taylor. 
Edinburgh è — .. J. Dunlop. 
G w © œ * A. Harvey. 
Hitchin . A ú ‘ 4 . J. Forster. 
Leeds ` 1 ; g ° T. Scales. 
Liverpool . e e e e E. Cropper. 
Oxford : 4 i 2 à ‘ B. Godwin. 
Rochester. é $ m ‘ F. Wheeler. 


J. Clarke, Sen. 
Southampton J. Clarke, Jun. 


E. Palk. 

Woburn . 53 . B. Wiffen. 

Of these, the only pitong absent were Messrs. OʻConnell, 
Blair, and Fry—the last being detained by ill health. 

It was not until their arrival in Paris that it became known to 
any of the deputies that the French Government had interposed. 
Under these new circumstances it was their nnanimous sentiment 
to place themselvos in the hands of their French friends, with a 
readiness to act precisely in such a manner as might a to 
them most conducive to the of the cause which ad at 
heart, and not without hope that their visit might yet be pro- 
ductive of equal or greater benefit. In the forenoon of Sat j 
the deputies then arrived had a visit from M. Isambert, the 
Secretary of the French Society, who gave them a most cordial 
reception, and invited the whole body to dine with him in the 
evening. On this occasion, the general sentiments of the deputies 
were freely expressed by Messrs. Forster, Sturge, Scoble, and 
others, and were cordially responded to by M. Isambert. In tum 


he 


ve a full explanation of the circumstances which had arisen, 
and stated that tlie French Society were to meet on the following 
day, to determine on the course which they should pursue. 

On Monday morning the deputics met for consultation. At 
this meeting it was proposed, and ultimately agreed to, that, 
as there would be no public assembly, an address should be pre- 
pared with a view to publication, briefly recording in an official 
form the sentiments they would have desired to express. A docu- 
ment of this kind has been matured, and left in the hands of the 
French Society, in order that such use of it may be made as to 
them may seem most expedient. 

At this time it was announced that, at their sitting of the pre- 
vious day, the French Society had ed on an answer to the 
letter of the minister of the interior on the subject of the public 
meeting ; and had resolved, both to receive the deputation officially 
at a private meeting on Wednesday morning, and to entertain 
them at dinner on the evening of the same day. The two docu- 
ments to which we have just referred we shall here present to our 
readers, as putting them into possession of the whole case. The 
letter of the minister of the interior is as follows :— 


Paris, Office of the Minister of the Interior, 
March 1st, 1842. 


Monsieur Le Duc,—I am informed that the society for the abolition of 
slavery, of which you are the president, proposes to hold a public session 
on the 7th of this month, to which some foreign deputations will be 
admitted. The government does full ane to the honourable motives of 
the society ; it appreciates the work of humanity which it seeks to accom- 
plish, and in which it has declared itself disposed to co-operate: but, after 
the reports which have reached me, I fear that this meeting, under present 
circumstances, may be attended with some inconvenience, and may lead 
perhaps to results very different to those which the members of the society 
desire to obtain. You will I hope, Monsieur le duc, agree with me that 
it will be expedient to postpone the proposed meeting. I desire also to 
believe that the society will see in tbis communication only a measure of 
prudence. No feeling of mistrust of its intentions enters into the thoughts 
of the government. Accept the assurances of my high consideration. 

(Signed) Ducnater, Minister of the Interior. 


Certified copy of the original, deposited in the archives of the society, 
Isampert, Secretary. 


In reply the society addressed to the minister of the interior 

the following minute 
Sitting of the Gth of March, 1842. 

The society, having received from its president the letter of the 
minister of the interior, under date of the ist of March, relative to the 
postrenea of the public meeting announced for the 7th instant, 

as adopted the following resolution. 

The society is assured that the measure of police which bas been 
notified to it, bas been dictated, neither by the nature of the object which 
it proposes to attain—since the minister, in bis letter denominates it a work 
of humanity, and announces that the government is disposed to co-operate 
in it—nor by the intentions which have suggested the proposed meeting, 
since the minister renders ample justice to these intentions. 

It has remarked that the only motive alleged by the minister for the 
adjournment, is the fear that, under existing circumstances, the moeting to 
which the foreign deputations were invited may give rise to incon- 
veniences, and lead to results contrary to those which the society itself 
desires to obtain. 

Under these circumstances, the society declares that it has not either to 
scrutinise or to discuss the motive of the measure which has been com- 
municated to it. It is no judge of the necessities of police which have 
dictated it. It can only submit to the injunction which bas been laid on it. 

It hopes that the foreign deputations which it had invited, and who have 
not hesitated to respond to the appeal which it made to them in the name 
of religion and humanity, will readily excuse it for not having been able 
to foresee such an emergency, and accept its lively expressions of regret, 

If, however, from the measure of adjournment to which the society is 
obliged to submit, it should be concluded that the great and sacred cause 
of the abolition of slavery bas not the warm and general sympathy of the 
population, the society would feel it its duty loudly to protest against such 
sn inference, equally contrary to truth and to the honour of the country. 

The society knows that the sentiments which animated France half a 
century since, and which inspired the founders of our liberties, have not 
changed. The profound conviction which the society has of the 
manency of these sentiments is the source both of its en and its hope. 

It affirms that the responsibility of the unexpeged prohibition which 
prevents it from rendering a solemn account of its labours and prospects 
in a public meeting, must be confined to a few interested parties, who 
think themselves threatened ; and that no blame whatever can be justly 
attached to the population in the midst of whom this demonstration was to 
have taken place. 

Certified copy of the minute, 
Isampent, Secretary of the Society. 
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On Tuesday evening, the deputation had a twofold engagement. (Dr. Madden) stated also some facts, which he had ascertained 
A portion of them were entertained at dinner by the duke of from personal observation, respecting the slave-trade and slave 
Broglie, the president of the French Abolition Society; and had as existing in the French colonies on the coast of Africa. This 
the pleasure of meeting, besides the duke’s amiable family, address also was rendered into French by the duke of Broglie, 
M. de Villemain, minister of public instruction, Baron Rossi, who took the opportunity of saying that the slave-trading to 
per of France, and M. Passy. At a later hour, the whole which Dr. Madden had referred had been disapproved by the 
deputation assembled at a soiree at the house of M. Lutteroth, government, and would not be repeated. 
one of the members of the socicty, where they met many persons; Mr. Sturge thought that the cxample of France would be even 
of distinction. more influential with the United States than that of England. 

The meeting of the society was held, according to appointment, From personal observation, he considered that the American 
on Wednesday morning at eleven, the duke of Broglie occupying people faa a jealousy of England, which they did not entertain 
the chair until one (when his attendance was required in the respecting France. Having also visited the West Indies duri 
chamber of peers), and afterwards M. Passy. The entire British the period of the apprenticeship, he could bear a further 8 
deputation was present; as were also Count Frolich, a member of testimony to the fact of its entire failure. He hoped no similar 
the Swedish diet, and M. de Tuurgucnoff, a former minister of the experiment would be made by France. 
emperor Alexander, who, with his brother, had come to concert; Mr. Scoble then rose, and spoke particularly of the results of 
a plan for the emancipation of the Russian serfs, and who has emancipation in the English colonies. These results have equalled 
himself offered to emancipate three hundred peasants. The tlie most sanguine expectations of the abolitionists. It had been 
attendance of the society was very numerous. | roved that no planter had suffered from the vengeance of the 

After the introduction of the British deputies by name, Mr. : blacks. Insurrections, formerly so frequent, have ceased. At pre- 
Forster said that the deputation had cheerfully responded tothe ‘sent a moiety of the troops formerly necessary is sufficient to 
invitation of their Paris friends; that no commercial motives insure the tranquillity of the colonies, and the security of their 
influenced them ; that the principles of the British and Forcign inhabitants. ‘The value of property has increased ; labour is more 
Society were solely of a moral, pacific, and religious character ; easily obtained, and in greater abundance. Where the planters 
that they meddled not with the right of search, wbich was a ques- have acted towards the blacks with liberality, and are interested in 
tion between governments ; that they struck at the root of the their well-being, the estates are cultivated 20 or 25 per cent 
evil, by aiming at the abolition of slavery, that so the slave-trade cheaper than in the time of slavery. The proprietors have then 
might ccase. The deputation called upon France to unite with gained in every way. With respect to the slaves, they have not 
them, desiring that, in this labour of love, they might act as one merely been liberated. Those who procured them their liberty 
body, without any national distinction ; and under a conviction have occupied themselves with the means of elevating them from 
that, if this were done, it would have a powerful effect upon Spain, the state of physical and moral degradation in which the tyranny 
Holland, the United States, &e.: ack not only so, but that this of their masters too often retained them. The blacks themselves 
measure would react upon France, and, by an act of national have seconded to the best of their ability the efforts of their bene- 
humanity and justice, elevate the moral character of their own factors. During the period of slavery these poor creatures often 
cople. He (Mr. F.) went on to say, that God had made of one deserted, and fied amidst a thousand dangers; now they devote 
Blond all nations of men; that Christ had died for all men; that themselves to their labour, and attach themselves to their habita- 
these religious principles actuated his countrymen ; and that, as tions. The negros are daily casting away vices inherent in slavery ; 
soon as men should act upon the divine law, “ Whatsoever ye they themselves unite in the work of their moral regeneration, 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” slavery ; They have a desire to possess property, and have bought a large 
must cease for ever. quantity of land. In Demerara they have purchased no less than 

M. Passy said, no one in France either can, or does, suspect tlie 500 lots of land, for which they have paid £21,000 sterling. They 
honourable motives which animate the English delegates. The are frugal, and have for the most part money in tho savings’ bank. 
feeling which animates the abolition societies of the two nations! At the same time the commercial prosperity of the colonies is 
develops itself more and more; the spirit which has produced | incontestably increased. The greatest part of the estates which 
them will survive them; it will survive the object to which the had been abandoned for want of labourers are now cultivated. The 
members of these socicties have devoted themselves. The English | imports have, generaly speaking, augmented one-third: they 
abolitionists have urged, carried alcng, subjugated the will of their | have increased in the last five years three millions sterling, and 
government ; they have made it associate the interests of morality | thus the commerce of Great Britain has participated in the benefit 
with political interests; but this victory has not satisfied them. of emancipation. In a single commodity, sugar, there has been 
The abolition of slavery in the English colonies has been in their a diminution in the exports: this diminution is temporary; it is 
eyes only the first step towards the complete emancipation of the | owing on the one hand to two years of drought, and on the other 
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human race. They pursue this object ; they wish that throughout 
the entire world man should enjoy the chief good, liberty—that 
in no part man should be the property of man; and their per- 
severing efforts bear witness to their courage and their hopes. We 
also shall soon, without doubt, attain the end which has alread 
been attained by others; but the spirit of co-operation which will 
have produced this happy result, will lead us to new exertions in 
favour of the classes who toil and suffer. It is thus that the 
feeling which has generated abolition socicties will perpetuate 
itself, aud will be able every where to prepare for the human race 
a better destiny. 

‘Nhe documents borne by the deputies were then presented. 
From among those presented on behalf of the British and Foreign 


Anti-Slavery Society, one—a letter from Thomas Clarkson—was | 


read to the assembly, rendered into French by the duke of Broglic. 
This venerable man referred in the course of his letter to his 
friendship with Larochefocauld -Liancourt, Condorcet, Lafayette, 
and Petion, and to his visit to France in 1789. He added that, 
having survived Wilberforce, hie hoped before he died to see slavery 
abolished in the colonies of France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden. He concerned himself for the liberation of six millions 
of human beings. 

M. Froelich then rose, and read a paper on the subject of the 
attempts made to procure the abolition of slavery in the Swedish 
island of St. Bartholomew. 

The other British deputies proceeded to hand in their 80 
documents, in doing which, some remarks were made by Mr. 
Dunlop, of Izdinburgh, the rev. A. Harvey, of Glasgow, and Dr. 
Madden, of Dublin. 

The rev. A. IIarvey, deputy from Glasgow, adverted to that 
city having been, at one time, deeply implicated in the support 
of slavery by its connexion with the West Indies, and to the diffi- 
culties the abolitionists had there to contend with: adding that, 
when they once saw the sinfulness of slavery in the sight of God, 
they had not been behind any in efforts to put it down. 

Dr. Madden said he was charged with an expression of the 
regret of Danicl O’Connell at not being able to attend the 
meeting, as he had intended; which he the more particularly 
lamented, us he had desired to take some steps towards engag- 
ing the French clergy, and especially the archbishop of Pans, 
to second the cause of emancipation. In the opinion of Mr. 
O'Connell the influence of the catholic clergy would be all power- 
ful, if they would unite their efforts to those of the political men 
who did themselves honour by labouring in such a cause. He 


to reasons which can occasion no t. In the time of cael 
the women were ei dar bee in the painful culture of the cane; wi 
or against their will, they must labour; the whip was ready to 
give them either courage or cheerfulness. Even their children 
were forced to dig the earth by their side. At present they are 
deprived of this resource; there are fewer hands tied to the 
hoe, and there is less produce. The women, now free, devote 
themselves to the care of the house, and of the family who have 
been born to them; they occupy themselves in the education of 
the children, whom they no longer rear for the market. Those 
who, even at the age of ten or cleven, were formerly cmployed in 
most severe tasks, are now sent to the schools, where lessons of 
order and morality are inculcated on them. These facts are of a 
nature to rejoice all the friends of emancipation ; they are attested 
by witnesses the most unexceptionable; the planters themselves, 
whom Mr. Scoble had visited, have not hesitated to acknowledge 
the happy results of free labour. There are those even who 
without the indemnity which they have received, would still 
asa benefit the change in the condition of their former slaves. The 
speaker concluded by proposing some questions on the subject of 
the abolition of slavery in France—on the hopes entertained by 
its advocates—on the gel which it may have to encounter 
and on the relation borne to it by the domestie manufacture of 
great attention, 


sugar from bect-root. 
The address of Mr. Scoble 5 excited 
rench by M. Passy, with 
M. Passy then immediately pro- 


and was immediately rendered into 

great accuracy and felicity. 

cceded to answer the questions which had been proposed, a task 
which no one could have undertaken with more force or authority. 
In France, said he, the affairs of the colonics engage but lit 
attention ; the are number of persons are unacquainted with 
what relates to them, and the care of them is left almost entirely 
to the local administration, under the control of official men. 
Slavery itself does not hold so prominent a place as it ought in 
public opinion. Its mischievous and melancholy effects are 
remote, are but little known, and do not excite attention 
which they deserve. It is therefore by the government that the 
cause of emancipation must be pleaded and defended. Founded 
only in 1833, the abolition society has already obtained important 
advantages ; composed chiefly of members of the two chambers, it 
has promptly acquired a considerable influence. Two legislative 
propositions have emanated from it, the principal object of which 
was to explain and familiarize its sentiments by discussion. The 
result answered their expectation ; the government has subse- 


| 
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quently formed, for inquiry into colonial legislation, a commission, 
on which it has placed many members of the society, and the 

f which it has confided to their president himself, 
This commission had suspended but has resumed its labours, of 
which the conclusion will be the emancipation of the slaves in our 


superintendence o 


colonies. Weare allowed to hope that, in the nextsession, the cham- 
bers will be engaged by the government itself on this great Ta 
tion, and that human liberty will find in the midst of them 
numerous and eloquent defenders. 

After the h of M. Passy, Mr. G. W. Alexander, the Trea- 
surer of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, addressed 
the meeting, expressing his earnest hope that the cause of abolition 
would be pursued with a degree of vigour, animated by the remem- 
brance of the incalculable miseries which were suffered every day 
during its progress. 

he mecting was concluded by a short address from M. 
Odillon Barrot, a vice-president of the French society ; in which 
he said, that the question of abolition was to be regarded as cither 
theoretical or practical—as one of principle, or as one of means of 
execution. As a question of principle it been already decided. 
Slavery was to be abolished. Asa practical question it was now 
lying in the hands of the government, whose busincss it was to 

evise the means of its execution. He added some remarks on the 
position of the Catholic clergy ; and closed by saying, with much 
animation, that it would be a glorious day for the world when 
there should no longer be a slave in it. 

In the evening there sat down to dinner about eighty gentle- 
men, M. Passy, vice-president of the society, being in the chair. 
After dinner, M. Passy, ina few words, expressed to the British 
deputies the cordiality with which they were received in Paris, as 
seg aa in the great cause of human freedom, and then called 
on Mr. Scoble to address the meeting on behalf of the deputation. 

Mr. Scoble spoke at considerable len and was heard with 
great interest. He was followed by M M. Lamartine and Odillon 

t; but we must postpone the report of the eloquent 
addresses of these gentlemen to our next number. 

On Thursday morning, the deputation had the pleasure of 
breakfasting with nearly ty gentlemen of colour, resident in 
Paris, whom they had invited for this purpose to their hotel. In 
this company were included M M. L'Instant, of Hayti, Scheelcher, 
from Martinique, Bissette, editor of the Revue des Colonies, the 
abbé Goujon, from Martinique, the abbé Angelique, about to go 
to that island ; together with several young men from various 

of the West Indies, pursuing their studies at the Polytechnic 

ool at phere with a view 0 pigs i Pits of these — 
expressed their sentiments after brea in a very pleasing 
manner; and some gave, from personal knowledge, a . 
choly account of slavery in the French colonies, especially in 
Cayenne. On the whole the deputies were much interested with 
this interview; and regarded with much gratification the pledges 
it afforded of the approaching elevation of the whole coloured race. 

In the evening the ip Deng dined with M. Guizot, the minister 
of iden. Hit laa and they cannot but acknowledge the frank 
and cordial courtesy they received. 

On Friday many of the deputies left Paris. Such as remained, 
however, received two invitations for Saturday evening ; one from 
Dr. Matter, a professor in the Royal University ; and another from 
M. 1 editor of Le Tempe. Both these invitations were 
accepted. 

Such is our narrative ; and we trust that, while it affords infor- 
mation to our friends generally, it will secure for the deputation 
the approbation of those on whose behalf they have acted. At 
Paris they were placed in delicate circumstances, in which it 
might have been easy to do mischief; and the caution by which 
this has been happily avoided can scarcely be without its advan- 
tages. Disappointed of the public meeting which they had been 
invited to attend, they did their utmost to promote, by such 
means as were left to them, the great cause to which they were 

devoted. In the acceptance of the personal courtesies which 
were heaped upon them, they did not forget their grand object. 
Every where the anti-slavery cause was with them a prominent 
topic of conversation ; and the free intercourse, of which they 

ve copious opportunities with so many men of dis- 
tinction in France, must have effectively tended to propagate the 
views entertained on this side of the el, and to increase the 
amount, already very considcrable, of moral and perns feeling, 
Aha the great measure of abolition will finally be carried 

ug. e 

At the same time, the journey of twenty gentlemen to Paris 

on such an object, from various and distant parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland, must be a demonstration to France of the deep-interest 
felt in this country on the subject of emancipation ; and to French 
eee een particule, of the great importance which is attached 
to their p ings. They will not fail to be convinced by it, how 
earnest our hopes and expectations are, not merely that slavery in 
the French colonies shall be abolished, but that it be abolished 
in a manner so speedy, and on principles so just, that an example 
shall thus be given to the nations, and an pue to the cause, 
which neither the love of power, nor the lust of gain, shall be able 
to resist. No nation can have a nobler calling t ce has at 
this moment. And we have but one desire for her—it is, that 
she may prove herself worthy of it. 


STATE OF BRITISIT GUIANA. 
(From the Guiana Cazette.) 


WE are very sorry to be obliged to say that the strike still con- 
tinues, and that, of the hundred and forty sugar estates in the 
two counties, there are not above forty, at the utmost, upon which 
any labour is now performed, or has been since the strike com- 
menced. In Berbice, as no attempt was made to alter the relations 
between labourers and employers, no disagreement took place, and 
the labourers are working as usual. l 

That the planters, or most of them, had and have good reason 
for the reduction of wages to the old amount fixed at the terini- 
nation of the apprenticeship, is very true. They were driven to 
the reduction by sheer neccasity, and the charge made against 
them by some of the island papers, of a disposition to spunge the 
labourers, and to engross the profits of their labour without a fair 


remuneration, is unjust and untruc. 


At the same time it must be confessed that the method they 


took to bring about this reduction—under any circumstances and 
with any management a matter of delicacy and difficulty—were 
the very worst which could 3 have been devised. They 
began with an open public combination, a hint which the labourers 
took at 


once, and acted upon with remarkable unanimity. Instead 


of confining themselves to a simple reduction of wages, they added 
to it many rules and regulations highly obnoxious to the 
labourers, and of very little or no advantage to the estates. Instead 
of reasoning with the labourers, and endeavouring to convince 
them of the necessity of a reduction—a plan which appears to 
have been entirely successful upon every estate upon which it was 
tried—the proposed changes were digested by a number of sclf- 
constituted agricultural committces into a dogmatic code of printed 
rules and regulations, which, in many cases, and we believe in 
most, were stuck up on the plantation buildings, or dictatorially 
read to the labourers as a “new law that had come out“ 
& proceeding which the labourers interpreted into an attempt to 
impose upon them, and which they very highly resented as an 
effort to re-establish the former despotic authority of their masters, 
which, if not resisted m tho beginning, might be constantly 
repeated, till they were deprived of every shadow of free agency. 
Indeed, several of the proposed rules and regulations have been 
declared by tlie law officers of the crown to he illegal, as interfering 
with the acts of parliament and orders in council made for the 
protection of the labourers. 


These three t blunders on the part of the proprietors pro- 


duced that strike among the labourers, which it required but an 
exceedingly modcrate knowledge of human nature to have fore- 
seen. hen those who had done the mischief found out the pre- 
dicament they were in, they intimatcd—though they have not 
made any public and general declaration to that effect, similar to 
the promulgation of the rules and regulations—that they were 
willing to relinquish all the new rules, except those which related 
to the reduction of wages. But the labourers have now grown 
unreasonable in their turn, and, flushed with their casy victory 
thus far, having, in spite of all the threats of their employcrs, 
maintained quiet possession of their cottages, they insist peremp- 
torily that they will not work except for precisely the old wages ; 
and, as both partics to the quarrel arc as obstinate specimens of 
humanity as any portion of the world can furnish, there is no 
saying where the matter will end. 


The reason why the labourers have thus far been left in poe: 
antcrs 


sion of their cottages is three fold. In the first place, the p 

have hesitated about driving off those labourers to whose presence 
the estates owe alinost their entire value, and who, if once driven 
off, might never return; secondly, the law does not allow them 
to dispossess the labourers without paying them an indemnity for 
their growing provisions ; and thirdl 

great unwillingness to pass any law accurately defining the right 
of the labourers to the cottages they occupy, they are left at this 
unlucky moment without any legal method of effecting their 
removal, except the same tedious and expensive process which the 
law has provided for removing the refractory tenant of a planta- 
tion, or the not very desirable method of taking off the doors, 
windows, and roofs, and so rendering the cottages uninhabitable. 
Some of the planters, we believe, entertain the opinion that they 
have aright to empty the cottages by force ; but, in addition to 
the other objections to employing this method, the legality of it is 
by no means clear. 


y and lastly, out of their 


In the mean time, a few great capitalists, or thcir representa- 


tives, are chuckling over the present stato of things, consoling 


themselves with the idea, that within a very short period the 
will be able to buy up the abandoned plantations for a song, and: 
by luring back the 1 Jabourers and importing others, pre- 
sently amass splendid fortunes. A few have the sagacity to 
disregard the rules and regulations altogether, and are fast filling 
up their cottages to overflowing with labourers from the ncigh- 
bouring estates. A few chivalrous attorneys, whose estates 
were oing very well, and who had never raised their wages, or, 
if they had, having canes on hənd, and their fields in excellent 
cultivation, might have afforded to pay them at least till the cro 
was off—have taken the present opportunity to show their 
friendly feeling for their neighbours at tho expense of their prin- 
cipals, by quarrelling with their labourers without the slightest 
occasion for it; whilo a very considerable numher of estates, 
which had fallen behind-hand, and of which the proprietors have 
run short of funds, are only hastening to change Bands a little 
sooner than otherwise they would have done. 


tat of January, and remained four or five days. Arrived at Freetown on 
the 15th. Our company are all well. The liberated men are from the 
vicinity of the Gallinas. I purpose to go on an exploring tour in a few 
days to secure a proper location and a safe return for the company. 
Although the men were from different places, and even of different trtbes, 
they all parpose to settle together. Some of their countrymen who are in 
this colony purpose to accompany them. We hope that by the blessing 
of God, our enterprise will be crowned with success, although there may 
be many difficulties yet to be surmounted. 
(Signed) Your friend, 
Jaun STEELE 


TO CURRESPONDENTS. 


The Committee have been sorry to learn that some of their friends in 
the country have not been able conveniently or regularly to procure the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. ‘They beg, therefore, to say, that, if, in cases of 
difficulty, information be sent to the Anti-slavery office, their best en- 
deavours shall be used to supply a remedy. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Andi Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


—— — 


We have inserted elsewhere an article from the Guiana Gazette, 

iving an account of the present state of that ont under the 
infatuated proceedings of the planters. Here we lay before 
our readers an extract of a letter from a well-known and trust- 
worthy correspondent on the spot, in relation to the same subject. 


George Town, Demerara, January, 25th, 1842. 

From the foolish—yes, mad proceeding of the planters, it seems as if 
they were bent on accomplishing their own ruin and that of the province. 
To talk of immigration, and of encouraging the labourers of other countries 
to come hither to better their condition, at the very moment that they are 
contriving to reduce the ntry below atarvation point, is an absurdity 
which wants a name; and to represent the high advantages of people of 
other climes venturing their fortunes in a province which tbey proclaim to 
be on the verge of ruin seems tragically preposterous. I have enclosed 
for you a copy of the rules and regulations, which was recently put into 
my band ; and by this mail bave also sent you the Gazette and Advertiser of 
to-day, in which you will find a summary for home readers, containing (us 
I apprehend) a pretty accurate account of the 11 ition of planters 
ind labourers. I was not aware, however, tll I tbe said summary, 
that the planters bad offered to do away with the zules and regulations, nor 
do I think it is so extensively. The governor has acted nobly and kindly 
towarda the people, which bes brought om him a volley of abuse. The 
labourers have confided in him, and would take his advice in any reason- 
able thing. He, bes advised them to quiet, patience, and moderation ; st 
the same time that be bas made them to understand that the law will afford 
equal protection to them and to their employers, Whatever may be 
thought or said of him by friends or foes, be bas, in my judgment, under 
present circumstances, been the true friend of the province. Nor has he 
shut bis ear to the cry of the distressed immigrants. In the case of the 
Sierra Leone ple, he has used means for the fulfilment of the engage- 
ment under which they were induced to emigrate hither. Two of them 
called on me after they had seen the N whose attention to them is 
calculated to inspire confidence that he will do the thing that is right as 


Anti- Slavery Neporter. 


LONDON, Marcu 23RD. 


— 


WE are happy to find that the measures taken by the government 
towards rene wing the exportation of Indian labourers to Mauritius 
are exciting a lively interest throughout the country, and that 
means of a very effective description are in progress in order to 
defeat them. We trust that the friends of humanity will still 
more extensively be on the alert, and that the will universally 
acquit themselves with prompt and vigorous fidelity. 
he discussion in the House of Commons it is now arranged shall 
take place on the 4th of April; and an opportunity is thus given 
for more extended action, which we hope will not be lost. The 
friends of humanity every where should read and distribute the 
important pamphlet which has been published by the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Committee, at tho very small price of 
sixpence, by means of which the subject of Coolie exportation 
will be clearly understood and justly appreciated. 
We have placed on record in our columns to-day, the important 
roceedings in reference to this subject which occurred in the 
Houe of Commons on the Ist instant. Much are we pleased 
with many of the observations of Mr. Vernon Smith ; but we call 
particular attention to the declaration of Mr. a ae authority 
on such a question of the greatest possible weig t—that the pro- 
posal to protect emigrants by means of inspectors at the different 
ports was worse than useless, and that the very security now pro- 
by Lord Stanley existed at Calcutta at the very time when 
e greatest enormities were committed. Mr. Hogg’s opinion is 
clearly this, that at present, should the restrictions be relaxed, the 
Indian government is not in a condition to prevent the commission | relates to their circumstances, 


of enormities equivalent to a revival of the slave-trade. In the 7; ; ; 5 
5 T is, we think, with t justice, that our valued contemporary, 
face of such an opinion it is marvellous to us that the 5 the Barbados Liber Ore t the attention of British al lion ts 


can persevere, and the fact that they do so is a painful indication to the followin : : 
se A g short but pithy extract, which he had culled from 
that they are under the 5 ae of some sinister influence. The | the Port of Spain (Trinid P ) 7 


sound sense and genuine humanity of the British public must e , 
sound sense An Bend not to teira only, but to What of the | pau haa bocon ao buansone to the goverment, Uhat ent 
many thousands of our Indian fellow sub ects, who are on the | their removal to these colonies has been obtained. Of these a fair propor- 
verge of being sacrificed to the cupidity of Mauritian planters. tion will be allowed to Trinidad. We have understood also, that, by way 
; — ; f of reimbursing itself for the expense to which it has been subjected for 
We have given to-day a consecutive narration of the proccedings | their support in St. Helena, the government will allow them to be appren- 
which have taken place in Paris. There is much reason to be | ticed for two years, on the payment of £4 sterling per heed by their em- 
teful that our friends who went from various parts of Great | ployers. In this case it will be necessary to . the provisions of the 
Britain and Ireland have been favoured with safety, both by land immigration ordinance. i 
and by sea; and we trust they have all been permitted to sec their | The British government; selling the liberated Africans into a 
families in peace. Much gratitude is due to them, for the fatigue | second slavery for £4 a head! It is incredible. But, lest such an 
they have undertaken, and for the Badly and wisdom with | enormity should be in the wind, we shall be on the qui vice. 
which, under N R delicacy and 955 1 5 ——— — 5 —ß5 — 
have pursued tlie object of their journey. n the other hand, , 
most PER thanks are due to the members of the French Aboli- EXTRAORD W JAMAICA 
tion Society, who certainly could not have forescen the issue : 
which frustrated their plan, and who have done everything in the | To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. | 
way of personal courtesy to compensate its failure. The measure | Respgcrep Frrenp,—Although we have used very active exer- 
adopted by the French porma we have no inclination to | tions in Ireland to endeavour to put a stop to ihe destructive 
discuss. We observe wit pleasure, that they declare their con- | attempts to allure our poor countrymen to the pestilential climate 
currence in the object of the intended meeting, namely, the | of Jamaica, and apparently with much success, yet, from gecin 
abolition of slavery ; nor shall we yield ourselves to any suspicion | in a Jamaica newspaper, a short time since, an announcement o 
of their insincerity. We hold them rather, in the sight of Europe | two or three emigrant vessels having arrived there lately, and of 
and the world, to the avowal which they have thus spontaneously | more being expected, I have since been apprehensive t at some 
made, and require from them a course which shall harmonize | underhand system was going on in England and Scotland, as well 


with it. The report of the commission appointed to recommend | as in Ireland, b ; 
a measure for the abolition of slavery in the French colonies will oe „dy which numbers of the peasantry and artizans 
soon be in their hands; and their mode of dealing with it will 


form the most decisive commentary on the language they have 
employed. 


were still persuaded to abandon their homes, tempted by false 
representations. . 

An evidence ofthis I observed some time since, in the announce- 
ment of, I think, the Saimy Journal, that “ thirty labourers 
had just left Melksham, bound for Jamaica,” in consequence 0 
the very flattering accounts received from some who gone 
out before. 

A full expose has, however, just taken place in Wer 
county Mayo,—which, to use the words of the chairman of the 
bench of magistrates, John D. Browne, ex M.P for Mayo, disclosed 
“a most atrocious conspiracy against the bodies and souls of the 
unfortunate people who were foolish enough to be duped by the 
enticing promises held out.” 

The actors in this affair were the pari school-master at 
Ballinrobe, named Armstrong, backed by a certificate of high 
character, and of being his security for I monies advanced from 
the society, from the protestant rector of that placc, James 
Anderson, who, though acquitted of criminal connivance in the 
affair, was considered so culpable by the chairman as to call forth 
the following expression from him ; As chairman of this bench, I 
really feel myself called on to state that, in writing the letter 
which I read sometime since, you, James Anderson, acted a very 


Tus letter of Mr. Allen, which we have inserted in another 
column, makes a most astounding disclosure of the frauds which 
have been resorted to for the purpose of inducing the unwary to 
go to Jamaica, and will be read both with amazement and indig- 
nation, We are not sure that some of the latter element will not 
fall upon the magistrates in this case, who, strange to say, have 
let off the culprits on simply disgorging the money they had 
received, A pretty specimen is here afforded of the colonial notion 
Tae Africans of the Amistad are safe at Sierra Leone. We have 
the pleasure of inserting the following extract of a letter to Mr. 
Sturge, from Mr. Steele, one of the party who accompanied them 
from New York, dated 
Sierra Leone, January 27th, 1842. 

We left New York on board the barque Gentleman, with the liberated 

Africans, on the 27 ih October. We reached the Cape de Verds on the 


Marcu 23, 1842.] 


indiscreet and injudicious part.” There was also another actor in 
the scene—a man named n, a hatter, who filled the post 
of sub-agent for Westport, under Armstrong. 

Armstrong, it appears, represented himsclf as an emigration 
agent for the Jamaica government, and put forth most extraordi- 
nary statements of all that the peasantry would realize in emi- 
grating to Jamaica. On his examination, however, the only 
authority he could shew were two letters from H. Hendriks, 
West India Emigration Society, 8, Great Winchester Street, Lon- 
don,” one of which letters contained the following“ At present 
I cannot say if we shali send any more people, but you shall soon 
know, and my plan must be for pou to receive the money from 
them, and either remit it to me, or keep it on account of your com- 
mission. F. n, as I said before, acted as deputy for Arm- 
strong, and the pine pa exposè took place in Westport, where he 
lived ; i it is but justice to him to say, that he apps to 
have received little for his of the iniquitous work. In consc- 
quence of the delay which fortunately took place in getting the 
emigrants off, discontent spread, and the ap was made to the 

istrates by some of the poor people, who sold their little 
holdings and were thrown on the world. I can hardly better 
illustrate the system which was followed, and which I greatly fear 
is at work both amongst us and you, than by quoting portions of 
the evidence of one or two of the poor delud peop e, who, it is 
right to say, were additionally gulled by being assured by Flan 
“that he had Lord Sligo's letter, with a big gold seal, authorizing 
the emigration.” 

Edward Cannon, a fine strapping young fellow about twenty- 
one years of age, who bore an excellent character, after describing 
the inducements held out to him, said Flanagan told him that, 
“supposing thing else to fail, he would be sure to make a great 
Sortune out of the shanks of pipes made of gold, thrown away by the 
blacks ; that each emigrant was to yet a house and abundance of 
land rent free, and to be paid 4%. Gd. a day for doing his own work ; 
cattle were in abundance, he stated, and we were to have as many 
of them as we liked, without cost.” 

Daniel Kelly, who had paid in EG. 15s. as emigration money 
for himself, wife, and family, was told, that “any woman that 
could wash was sure of getting 4s. 6d. for washing a shirt—1s. 6d. 
for a chemise— 1g. 6d. for a cap, and 7s. 6d. for ing up a lady’s 
gown. If we wanted rum, we would have nothing to do but run 
an auger into one of the trees, and out it would flow, brandy 
would pop from another, and there was the bread-fruit tree, on 
which grew the most beautiful white sixpenny loaves! !” These 
ne but small samples of the shameful delusions practised to allure 

e poor le. 

The moel extraotdinnty part appears to be, that the culprits 

ing the money they had received from their 
intended victims, though Armstrong declared he had previously 
ce ent many out.” This was done in the face of the following 
declaration from the chairman ;—“ Really I never recollect so 
diabolical a scheme and conspiracy against the humbler classes of 
society. The curse of the duped victims cannot but fall on the 
guilty agents. Men who carry on such a nefarious and iniquitous 
scheme, are not a whit less guilty than those who publicly traffic in 
human Fest, and yet the defendants professed Christian principles, 
forsooth !” 

I have written the above hasty and imperfect account of this 
transaction, in the hope it may excite the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause to vigilance throughout those counties. The Mayo Tele- 
graph, from which I have obtained the information, deserves great 
credit for its exposure of the affair. Respectfully thy friend, 

RICHARD ALLEN, ; 
Secretary to the Hibernian Anti-Slavery Society. 
Dublin, 15th of Third Month, 1842. 


were let off on re 


THE BEY OF TUNIS. 


Answer of the Bey of Tunis to the address presented to him, 
thanking him for the preliminary steps which he had taken to 
abolish slavery in his dominions, signed by the British residents of 
Gibraltar, Cadiz, Florence, Naples, Leghorn, Smyrna, Tripoli, 


Malta, and Cozo. 
(Translation. ) 


“ Praise be to God! 

“ From the servant of God, Musheer Ahmed Bashaw Bey, 
sovereign prince of the dominions of Tunis, to the perfectly 
honoured Englishmen united together for the amelioration of the 
human race, in the city or country of . e . . . May God 
honour them ! 

Me have received the letter which you have forwarded to us 
by the honoured and revered Richardson, congratulating us upon 
the measures that we have adopted for the glory of mankind, to 
a sear them from the brute creation. 

Four letter has filled us with joy and satisfaction. 

“ May God aid us in our efforts may he enable us to accom- 
plish the objects of our ho d may he aceept this our work ! 

“ May you live continually under the protection of God 
Almighty 

“ Given at Tunis, 26th dy Elhojah, 1257 (7th Feb. 1842). 

To this document, which has been kindly forwarded to us by 

. Ri n, we have much pleasure in adding the following 
extract of a letter from him. 
Lazaretto of Malta, 2nd March, 1842. 

Dean Sm, -I have only to request you to read the answer of 
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the Bey of Tunis to the address which I presented to him, to prove 
to you that my mission (I hope with the Divine blessing) has been 
perfectly successful. The Bey received me with the greatest kind- 
ness, and requested my acccptance of a snuff box set with dia- 
monds, as a memorial of his friendship. 

I went, whilst in Tunis, to see the demolished slave-market. I 
felt deeply when I saw the ruin of this crying iniquity. Hundreds 
of years human beings had been exposed for sale in that place, like 
cattle! How strange that a Mussalman state should tear down that 
den of traffic for the bodies and souls of men, while in christian 
America this foul system still flourishes in such vigour!! How 
dreadful the responsibility of the Americans! 

I made many inquiries as to the feeling of the Moors on this 
subject. I am most happy to say that the ter part are in 
favour of the Bey, but all obey. If slaves now are sold in Tunis, 
it is contraband, and with the greatest secrecy. It is now only 
exchange, one proprietor giving his slave to another proprietor for 
his. But all this is done in darkness. No slave can be bought or 
sold by the laws of the country. The prohibition is complete and 
absolute. And many of the courtiers of the Bey, following his 
noble example, are liberating their slaves—/for erer 


Yours respectfully, 
J. Scoble, Esq. 


® I forgot to say, that, when the Bey received the address, he said per- 
sonally to me among other things“ I began with pleasure the abolition of 
slavery, and will not cease to prosecute the great work of emancipation, 
until T bire completely extirpated slavery from my dominions.” 


Jars RICHARDSON. “ 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE: RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


We have much pleasure in laying before our readers the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from the Cape of Good Hope, dated in 
December last. 

“On a late visit to the town of Stellenbosch (about liber bp 
four miles from Cape Town), I was much gratified to perceive the 
truly pleasing effects of emancipation upon the coloured Pop 
of that place. I may mention one fact, which speaks volumes for 
the moral improvement of the late slaves, namely, that the jail, 
(opie you are aware is the prison of a very extensive district), 

s not contained a single prisoner for nearly four months. 

« We visited the free schools under the care of the rev. Mr. 
Luckoff, a German missionary. The average attendance of chil- 
dren is between 250 and 290; they were in excellent order, and 
their progress in education was very satisfactory. 

‘£ We were afterwards much gratified in seeing a working meet- 
ing of adult females of colour, who meet every Wednesday to 
iabour for charitable purposes. Forty-five women were pen 
and they had a most cheerfal and cleanly appearance. An 
lady was presiding, and reading the scriptures to them. When 
we remembered that these females were, only a short period since 
in a state of degrading slavery, their t occupation and 
a nce rendered the scene one of heartfelt interest ; and for- 
cibly reminded us how Topdan y the Divine Being had over- 
ruled all their trials, and converted their afflictions into blessings, 

64 On the evening of the Ist of December, being the anniversary 
of emancipation in this colony, Mr. Luckoff held a service in the 
chapel (which had been recently enla ) and preached to an 
attentive congregation, from the wo The Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.’ Nearly one thousand 
persons were present, chiefly coloured speckle: I observed the 
excellent civil commissioner, Mr. Van Reyneveld, present; he 
is ever first and foremost in promoting the real interests of the 


lace. 

ee The school belonging to the Wesleyan society here avera 
an attendance of from forty-five to sixty children. The rev. Mr. 
Edwards delivered an address to a respectable congregation on the 
morning of the Ist of December, on which day the sounds of riot 
and revelry were not to be heard, but the voice of joy and 
thanksgiving for mercies received, and prayers for their continu- 
ance were offered in various parts of this interesting town.” 


—_ 


Parliamentary Proceedings. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 1. 

HILL COOLIES. 

Mr. Vzanow Sutra, in inviting the attention of the house to the subject 
upon which be bed given notice of motion, said be should have been un- 
willing to have addressed himself to so greata subject, if the noble lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies had himself taken up the matter, and directed 
the attention of the bouse to it. He (Mr. Vernon Smith) could assure the 
house, however, that he had no intention whatever of retarding the progreag 
of improvement in the Mauritius, or any of the West India islands. In 
order to make the house aware of the present position of the question, it 
would, he feared, be necessary for him to recepitulate, however briefly, 
the principal transactions counected with it. Immediately after the Eman- 
cipation Act—that e sacrifice made by the people of this country for 
the relief of their suffering fellow-creatures—some West India proprietors, 
conceiving thet the effect of the measure would probably be to diminish 
their profits, cast their eyes about the world for the purpose of finding 
labour to compete with that of the emancipated negros, imagining that the 
latter would prefer s life of ease and repose to labour. There appeared no 
more eligible source of supply than the East Indies, and it would be remem- 
bered that an im ion took place in 1837 from India to the West Indies. 
He did not wish to say anything that could, by possibility, give offence to 
parties interested, and he should therefore pass lightly over the facts which 
gave rise to the question which bad originated in the other house of parlia- 
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ment, 


excited public interest in this country. 


IIill Coolies into British Guiana. 


plete prohibition by the Governor-ceneral of India. 
with respect to the IIill Coolies. 
house might be taken. 


chester, had proposed that a bill should be introduced, and the discussion 
taken thereupon. 
tleman, that the proper way would be to introduce a bill. Ihe question 
had proceeded, a division had been bad, and the right honourable and 
learned gentleman, then member for the Tower Hamlets, bad taken an 
active part in the opposition. But it bad not been until the third reading 
of the bill, and upon the question that the bill do pass, tho measure bad 
been thrown out, mainly by the agency of the right honourable baronet the 


member for Dorchester, who had come down to the house with one of 


those heavy pounding speeches he was in the habit of occasionally making. 
The right honourable gentleman bad been then for delay he had suid he 
would not be called upon to legislate until a definite plan bad been laid 
before him. Upon tLat ground, aided by the influence and active exertions 
of an hon. gentleman opposite, a director of the East India Company, the 
measure was defeated. He (Mr. W. Smith) would not say that a govern- 
ment was not bound to adopt the acts of its predecessors ; but he thought 
it rather strange that a government should not fulfil pledges which they 
themselves had forcibly exacted from the preceding ministry. He con- 
tended that thore was nothing in the papers upon the subject to justify 
the noble lord opposite (the Secreta:y for the Colonies) in the course 
he had adopted; and if the opinions upon which he had acted were not 
so valuable and weighty as to overbear all opposition, and if they did 
not show a complete and absolute nr:essity for the steps the noble lord 
bad taken, then he thought the noble lord ought, in the execution of his 
duty as Secretary for the Colonies, to have invited the attention of the 
house to the subject. He (Mr. V. Smith) would now proceed to the 
examination of evidence. ‘The subject was of the greatest importance, 
affecting not only the interest of the proprietors in the Mauritius, but 
aflecting also the feelings, Lappiness, nud vital interests of hundreds of 
thousands of their fellow-creatures. Ihe report that had been presented to 
parliament bad been drawn up by six gentlemen appointed for that purpose 
by the Governor-general of India. One of those gentlemen, Major Arthur, 
had returned to this country, and his opinion might be put aside for the 

resent, as it hàd been fully expressed to bis (Mr. V. Smith's) noble friend. 

ut there were five other gentlemen, the majority of whom, namely three, 
had signed the report, and the conclusion arrived at in that report was 
adverse to the importation of Hill Coolies from the East Indies to the 
Mauritius. Another mioute had indeed been published by Mr. Dowson, 
one of the recusant commissioners ; but that gentleman happened to be 
himself largely engaged in the importation of Hill Coolies (hear, hear], 
acd bis report was, naturally enough, favourable to the trade in which he 
was engaged. Mr. J. P. Grant also had delivered another report, which, 
upon the whole, was favourable to the importation; but there were certain 
points in bis report which scemed to Lear another conclusion. That gen- 
tleman had divided the abuses, which be admitted existed, under three heads, 
viz., abuses in India, abuses at sea, and abuses in the Mauritius. One of the 
abuses which that gentleman had acknowledged existed in India was, that 
the only persons through whose agency the exportation could be prevented 
were the police, and they were themselves engaged in the system fhear, 
hear]. The abuses at sea appeared to him of particular importance. It 
bappened that on every occasion some of the Coolies had thrown themselves 
overboard, although, as Mr. Grant contended, they were perfectly happy 
and contented. I bat gentleman's solution of the problem was not a little 
extraordinary, for he said these people threw themselves overboard in order 
that they might be picked up. The abuse in the Mauritius was, that the 


great slave owners were not fit to be entrusted with the management of 


these Coolies. Yet in spite of these three points of abuse, which Mr. 
Grant distinctly admitted and acknowledged, he expressed himself as favour- 
able to the exportation of these Coolies. ‘Ihe next paper, and the most 
important of all, to which he should direct the attention of the house, was 
a minute drawn up by Lord Auckland, the Governor-general of India. 
The whole of the plan had been submitted to the council, but the minute 
of Lord Auckland was of peculiar importance, because if there was any one 
to whose humanity and sterling good sense such a question could be safely 
entrusted, it was that nobleman. If that noble lord had presented to the 
country and parliament a complete ense, and had said he was prepared to 
act upon orders; if he had expressed his decided opinion that such and 
such a course would be a great benefit to the people of India and to the 
planters; then he (Mr. V. Smith) thought the noble lord would have been 
Justified in taking any course, however expeditious. But he (Mr. V. 
Smith) would read to the house some points from the minute of Lord 


Auckland. The noble lord, after stating that he had read the report of the 
have been able to give to 
the subject has led me to no very satisfactor general conclusion upon it, 

l , 8 Parente emigration to many 
distant and even foreign colonies, I am clearly of opinion that the present 
law, which, to a great degree, restricts the freedom of labour and o move- 
population, is most objectionable in principle ; 
resently become injurious and vexatious in operation ; that it 
and that no safe opportunity should 
I do not, however, believe that this law is yet 
felt as pressing hardly upon the rights and interests of the natives of India. 
system of emigration, for the pur- 
too lately established aud is too little 
It was upon no understood prac- 
an active agency, that the first 


commissioners, said—“ The attention which I 


embracing as it does the difficult question o 


ment to the whole Indian 
that it will 
should not be regarded as permanent, 
be omitted of relaxing it. 


It muy do so with some classes, but the 

pose of obtaining bigh wages, is 
nown to have become a general want. 

tice, and only by the busy intervention of 
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But this much Le might say, that he believed it was owing to the 
mismanagement of certain estates in British Guina that the question first 
In 1838, Lord Brougham, whose 
eyes were ever open to the distresses of the black population in every part 
of the world, made one of the most magnificent aud heart-rending speeches 
ever beard in the House of Lords, on the subject of the importation of the 
From that moment the importation of 
the Coolies was stopped, and nothing would satisfy the people but a com- 
Some time after- 
wards bis (Mr. Vernon Smitli's) noble friend took occasion, in introducing 
the Colonial Passengers’ Bill, to intimate his intention of tal ing some steps 
The right honourable gentleman opposite, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had then suggested to the noble lord that 
he liad better issue an order in council, and upon that the discussion in that 
But the noble lord had not considered it necessary 
to issue an order in council fur the purpose of raising the discussion, 
and a few days afterwards the right hon. baronet, Low member for Dor- 


That was then the opinion of that right honourable gen- 


Mauritius, it would be necessary to guar 
labourers shipped nominally for that island being carried elsewhere, or 
their being inveigled while on the island into contracts of service in other 
settlements, where wo could have no security for their treatment. The 
interests of tho masters in the colony would be a powerful check against 
the latter evil; and I should not despuir of our being able to provide 
dulv for both of these objects.” 


the present, namely, the right of search in relation to 
would not appear that an apt ee 110 the 
operation on this point would be very successful—considering also 

jealousy that country bad shown of 0 his pl 
Auckland, however, concluded his minute by an exposition of his p 18 
and he (Mr. V. Smith) would be glad to know if that was the experimen 


cumbrous machinery of inspectors, and protectors, 
simply to declare that no ship shall tak 


[WeEpNEspay, 


emigrants were induced to seek their fortunes in the Mauritius; and whe- 
ther the many who have since done co have done it to their own good or 
evil, is a proposition which has yet to be solved, and which there have not 
been time and experience sufficient to determine.“ 

Further on, the noble Jord proceeded to say—* The number of labourers 
required is so great, that it could not be supplied by those only who could 
calculate the advantages of change. Even for the well understood 
contracts of the soldier or the sailor, it is known into what tricks and acts 
of violence the low, and sometimes even the higher agent, is led; and 
when, for the supply of thousands and thousands of lubourers to various 
remote settlements, the iniquitcus® craft of this grent city find its account 
in acting the crimp upon those who are simple and unguarded, I greatly 
fear thut, though amendment and caution would no doubt come with time 
No strictness of regulation, and no vigilance on the part of the anthorities, 
would immediately prevent the frequent infliction of grievous oppressions 
and deceits upon large numbers of persons helpless from their poverty, 
und from their utter ignorance and inexperience.” 

Speaking of the police Lord Auckland said: 

“The police of the city may, no doubt, be stimulated to a jealous 
alertness on the subject, and perhaps Mr. Grant bas in some degree 
exagererated the reproach to which thut police bas in many instances laid 
itself open. It is, however, but too true that this branch of our service is 
most detective and ineffective, and the different experiments which hare 
been tried for its refurm, have generally ended in disappointment.” 

With respect to the importation to the Mauritius, Lord Auckland said, 


& It will be for her Majesty’s government to decide whether distinctions 
as to the supply of labour can be admitted between the several crown 
settlements. 
responsible, I would say that my objections are assuredly the strongest to 
dealings of this description with the colonies and settlements which are 
most distant. ‘The sea passage to them is, from its very length, liable to 
suffering and to hazard; we could not follow the emigrant with our care 
and protection, and we do not know to what laws or usage he might be 
consigned, 


As respects the interests for which wo are more specially 


With the Mauritius, however, the case is different; it is s 
British settlement, easily accessible from India, and open to our observa- 


tion; and if the question were that of opening emigration to that island 
alone, I would willingly attempt to meet the difficulties which might be 
Opposed to us, and I should bope shortly and gradually in n 5 
measure to overcome them by a plan such as has been suggested by 
Mr. Grant.” 


But Lord Auckland did not express bis approval of such a course as 


that taken by the noble lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, as would he 
seen from the following passage: — 


rmitting emigration to the 


e must remember, however, that in n to the 
against the possibility of 


The noble lord went on to say, 
“ But after we shall have been satisfied of the safety of emigration to 


the Mauritius itself, we shall still havo to consider that such emigration 
could scarcely be allowed without its leading also to a renewed emigration 
of labourers, chiefly British subjects, from Pondicherry, or other European 
settlements in India, to foreign colonies.” 


Again,— 8 
„ he home authorities alone will be able to determine bow far the 


cordial co-operation of foreign governments is te be relied on in the steady 
enforcement of measures of effectual precaution and protection within the 
limits of their settlements.” 


lle (Mr. Vernon Smith) was yet to learn that the noble lord opposite 


could depend upon the cordial co-operation of foreign governments. 


Looking to the tone adopted by another government, on a question akin to 
the slave-trade, it 


lication by the noble lord to them for co- 
Lord 


our colonial prosperity. 


Lord Auckland said— 
tion should be for the 
pediency of some 


which the noble lord opposite intended to make. 
“ If, therefore, all plans for an extended emigra 
present rejected by the home authorities, and if the ex 


relaxation of the existing Inw should nevertheless be admitted, I should 


2 . f ch a restricted purpose no 
be disposed to regulate but little, to have for su and examiners, but 


e more thun ten or twenty such 


vassengers, perlaps not more than one, for every twenty-five tons of each 
b A 1 of this kind would be open to none of the te aa 
by which the adoption of a larger measure may be impeded, ee traint 
take off the character of excessive and eee if not unjust, res 7 
ſrom the enactment as it at present stands. roe 
Tbe whole minute of Lord Auckland was so doubtful in its tana aor 
recommendations contained in it were so cautiously worded, that ge Í 
Vernon Smith) contended the noble lord opposite was ch 1115 17 5 
taking the step he had done, without appealing to parkamen esoe 
ose of ascertaining what was the sense of the country upon db Mr, 
The hon. member here read a passage from an opinion ee 
Prinsep, and several extracts from the British India cud dental "Mauritius; 
of the amount of wages generally earned by the C oolies p : “here when 
the mortality among them, and their disinclination to re 8 there was 
they had once quitted the colony.) According to the 8 iñ which they 
no desire un the part of these people to return to the state to the intro- 
had been stated to be so comfortable and well off. Previous i 


duction of the noble lord’s bill, an order in council had n iip heoble 
ner of the Gazette relative to the llill Coolies, and snyt deen: it was 
and useless than that order he (Mr. V. Smith) . all ed putting 
completely illustrative of that position which wes 2 A Secretary for 
the cart before the horse. Now, if his noble friend, i e been immediately 
the Colonies, bad put forth such an order, it would have vernment, who 
stigmatized as the rash and reckless conduct of a whig g° after popu 
scrupled not to overturn any institution in their eager 
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larity. 


with the knowledge of the East India Company. That body bad pre- ; A large and influential meetin 
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He (Mr. V. Smith) wished to know if the order had been issued system has been denounced on all bands as one full of cruelty and abuse. 
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held at Calcutta had spoken out on the 


sented a petition adverse to the principle of the measure, and it might, | subject. Both houses of parliament had taken up the subject; but owing 


perhaps, have been convenient to ascertain in the first instance if they 
approved of the course about to be pursued. But how was it that the 
noble lord (Lord Stanley) handled the question? Why, in the most 
awkward manner possible. He presented this order in council; for what 
purpose ? Not to execute anything, but merely, as it would appear, to pro- 
voke the council in India. It was an instrument issued as a compliment, 
he (Mr. V. Smith) supposed, to the planters of the Mauritius, but the only 
effect of it could be to provoke the council in India. He thought to have seen 
in the papers presented by the noble lord (Lord Stanley ) some of the able cor- 
respondence upon this subject which no doubt had been directed to the East 
India Company, through the medium of the board of commissioners for the 
affairs of India. It might be that the noble lord bad delayed to produce 
those papers on account of their great weight and importance. But if there 
were no such papers in existence, then he (Mr. Vernon Smitb) must be 
allowed to sav, not only that the Eust India Company had been very 
unfairly treated by the noble lord, which was no affair of his (Mr. Vernon 
Smith’s) ; but that the public in this country, who took a deep interest in 
the subject, had a right to know what the opinions of that great company 
were upon the question, which, sooner or later, must be determined by 
parliament. The noble lord published this order in the Gazette two days 


— 


to the great difficulties in the way, the bill introduced by Lord Ellen- 
borough, and supported by no meen authority, the Duke of Wellington, 
was abandoned in despair. ‘he subject bad also been adverted to in that 
house, but when the noble lord (the member for London) intimated his 
intention of relaxing the prohibitory law, up got the now Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and said,“ Beware, how you proceed,” (hear, 
hear), And tbe consequence was, that no progress was made in that 
house. ‘The court of directors hud paid due deference to the opinion of 
parliament on the subject, and bad repeatedly written out to the local 
authorities, refusing to act until they saw what would be done by the 
legislature, Thus the matter stood then, and thus in fact it stood now, and 
his right honourable friend (Mr. V. Smith) on a former occasion, had 
exhorted the house to wait for the arrival of the report. That report bad 
arrived on the very day he (Mr. Hogg) bad contemplated, and it confirmed 
in the strongest manner all the imputed enormities. The minutes of the 
Governor-general in council were to the same effect, and placed the ques- 
tion in no different point of view. True it was tbat Sir Lionel Smith had 
said, that the report deserved no further notice; but surely that was not a 
tit way of speaking of a document drawn up by six gentlemen especially 
appointed by the Governor-general, and signed by threo of them. But 


after parliament assembled—why did not the noble lord wait till parlia- | had the report been of a different complexion it would bave been right for 
ment had actually met? Was it because he did not wish to raise a iscus- | the noble lord to have submitted to the Board of Control and to the Court 
sion upon the subject, or to awaken the clamour of anti-slavery societies? of Directors, the provisions, safeguards, and restrictions he recommended. 
Wbat was the difference in the state of things between the years 1840 and | Fhe Court of Directors would then have pronounced its opinion, and 
1842, which justified the noble lord in taking a position now which was would have sent out instructions to the local governments, and those 


refused to his noble friend the Secretary for the Colonies (Lord J. Russell) 
two years ago? Parliament having assembled, the noble lord (Lord 
Stanley) introduced the Passengers’ Act. What bappened in reference to 
it? The noble lord in his introductory speech said nothing of the subject 
upon which he (Mr. V. Smith) was then addressing the house; neither 
did the noble lord state that there was anything regarding it in his 
bill. But about a fortnight afterwards the bill was produced, and towards 
the end of it he (Mr. Vernon Smith) found a clause which he would not 
read through ; but the marginal note attached to which would show that it 
was the intention of the noble Jord to legislate in reference to the Hill 
Coolies. That being the case, he (Mr. Vernon Smith) maintained that the 
noble lord ought to have referred to the subject in his introductory speech. 
The words of the marginal note were these, Power to the Governor- 
general to adopt this act, with certain exceptions, in India.” Hence it 
was plain that it was the noble lord's intention to renew the emigra- 
tion from India to the Mauritius; and that being his intention, why 
did he not mention it? If ho did not intend to legislate upon the 
subject, why did the noble lord issue his order in council two 
days previous to the meeting of parliament? It could only be 
from an endeatour to pass a measure by what the noble lord had 
himself called crown-made law, as contradistinguished from law made by 
parliament. He (Mr. V. Smith) wished the noble lord to answer these 
questions. The motion of which he (Mr. V. Smith) had given notice was 
simply for the production of the instructions upon this subject, from the 
East India Company to the Governor-general, who was now proceeding to 
India. It was hardly possible to suppose that the noble lord had allowed 
his colleague to proceed to India without definite instructions on this sub- 
ject. ‘I'be noble lord had, indeed, written a letter to the board of Com- 
missioners, which was to be found amongst the papers laid upon the table; 
but tbat letter did not explain the plan to be pursued by the Governor- 
general when he reached India. That noble lord (Lord Ellenborough) 
being himself a decided enemy to the exportation of the natives of India, 
baving, in 1838, made a strong speech against their exportation; and 
having spoken of the Hill Coolies as persons utterly unfit to be allowed 
any will of their own, describing them as more like monkeys than men, 
how was it possible that be could now go out to India to sanction the 
very measure which he had previously so earnestly condemned? And 
how could it be possible that a noble lord entertaining such opinions could 
be allowed to leave England for the purpose of undertaking the govern- 
ment of India. without receiving some definite instructions from the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, upon a matter of this importunce? Under these 
circumstances he (Mr. V. Smith) begged to request that the noble Jord 
(Lord Stanley) would state to the house what steps he had taken, if any, 
Preliminary to bis issuing the order in council; aud also, whether any 
correspondence bad taken place with the East India Company upon the 
subject, and what the opinion of that powerful body was in reference to it. 
He hoped, indeed, that they wero not fallen so low as to be disregarded or 
neglected by the noble lord. On all previous occasions the first step of 
the minister of the Crown would bave been to consult the company upon 
the question, and not to pass them by, as they would appear to have been 
passed by in this instance. ‘Iho last question that he (Mr. V. Smith) 
wished to ask was—what were the instructions which the noble lord (Lord 
Stanley) gave, either personally or orally, to Lord Ellenborough prior to 
his leaving England? Whether this question were answered or not, he 
hoped at all events, that the nuble lord would not resist the motion with 
which he (Mr. V. Smith) now begged to conclude, for the production of 
the instructions given by the Fast India Company to the Giovernor-general, 
Previous to his departure to assume the government of India (hear, hear]. 

Lord Srastey said that there were no such instructions as the hon. 
member had moved for. 

Mr. Hawes said that when the clauses came to be considered in com- 
mittee, he would endeavour to show that the noble lord had not taken the 
Proper precautions. Ile would undertake to say that he would be entitled 
to draw very different conclusions from those come to by the noble lord, 
when the whole papers relating to the question had been fairly taken under 
their consideration. The noble lord bad referred to a despatch of Sir 
Lionel Smith, but he (Mr. Hawes) did not feel inclined to rely on such 
authority—he looked with extreme jealousy and distrust to the opinion of 
any person connected with slavery, and, therefore, he did not feel inclined 
to trust much to the representations of those who still mourned over the 
loss of their slaves. In committee he would draw the attention of the 
house to the 41st clause, when he would move that that clause be expunged. 

Mr. Hoco thought that the conclusions come to by the noble lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, were not altogether borne out by the documents 
which had been referred to by him in the course of his speech, The 


instructions, together with the noble lord's order in council, ought to Lave 
been laid before the house, in order tbat it might see both sides of the 
question. The dexterity of the noble lord, however, kept half the case 
out of sight. Ile (Mr. Hogg) was a member of the court of directors, 
and he could say that neither he nor any of his colleagues knew what laws 
were about to be introduced into India. He admitted that the order in 
council went fer to prevent existing abuses, but he wanted to know what 
were the provisions in India. Ile was not sure that the house ought not 
to go 80 far as to require the local laws to be laid upon the table. The 
abuses prevailing in Indin were admitted, and the main point now to be 
considered, was how they were to be remedied. Lord Auckland was of 
Opinion that the whole of the cumbersome provisions about agents and 
protectors would be useless. He would now sbow the house in the 
strongest manner, how certain it was that 15,000 or 16,000 out of 17,000 
Coolies must have been induced to emigrate by the grossest fraud and 
deception. A gentleman of the name of Dowson had been anxious to 
obtain free labourers, and had employed an Armenian agent for the 
purpose, who was to represent the case truly to the Coolies, and to state 
to them that they would be engaged for five years; the consequence was, 
that he was not able to induce a single man to emigrate. At the same 
moment other agents, who resorted to tricks and misrepresentations, were 
engaging them by bundreds. Ihe moment these poor people had their 
eyes opened, and saw what they were really required to do, they, one and 
all, refused. In the same way when bands were wanted for the purpese 
of collecting and curing the Assam tea, and offered three rupees per 
month with house and land, they could obtain no lahourers, under the 
suspicion that they were to be sent beyond sen. A geuiit:an of the name 
of Davison bad made a similar endeavour, with a similar result; and a 
third agent, who had also represented the case in its true light, bad failed 
in his endeavours to induce any of the Coolies to join bim. This was 
strong evidence to show that the Coolies who had emigrated had not done 
so by their own free will. Only make it certain that only those should be 
taken who were ready to go of their own accord, and he should not baye 
the slightest objection to the measure. The truch, however, was, that 
without deception not a single Coolie could be obtained. Lord Auckland 
had stated it as bis opinion that the law ought not to be absolutely 
repealed, but be said that he should be glad to see it relaxed as well as to 
persons as to places. But, the noble lord (Lord Stanley) had said nothing 
abcut the most important part of Lord Auckland’s report, where be said, 
that, if the law were annulled without coming to some understanding with 
European powers who had possessions in that part of tho world, as well 
as with native princes, the result would be a virtual revival of the slave- 
trade. If,” added his lordship, ‘ we cannot depend upon that CO-Operae 
tion, I do not think we should be justified in re-opening emigration even 
to the Mauritius.” Much bad been said about the returned Coolies, and 
of their wealth and comfort, but in the whole they were twenty-five, and 
these had been sent back as decoys and traps for others, He only opposed 
emigration of the kind from a sense of duty; be admitted the right of 
freemen to dispose of their own labour in the best market, but, in a case of 
tbis kind, policy as well as humanity required that protection should be 
extended to those who could not protect themselves, Hundreds and 
thousands had been trepanned and kidnapped, and one of two courses 
ought to be taken; if the house did not go the whole length of requiring 
that the proposed enactments of the local government should be laid upon 
the table, at least it ought not to be satisfied until the despatch of the 
Court of Directors were in the hands of members. With respect to the 
form in which this subject had been introduced, it was to be regretted that 
it could have no practical effect, as it would only amount to the expres- 
sion of nn opinion. 

Mr. Waxtrr alluded to the prevalent opinion that, if tbe emigration of 
Coolies were allowed, it would amount to a revival of the slave-trade. 
The speech of the honourable member for Beverley (Mr. Hoge), so 
creditable to his heart and understanding, would much tend to confirm this 
belief. He (Mr. Wakley) wished to apply to this subject the argument so 
recently produced against the free importation of corn, viz, that it would 
interfere with the interesta of the landowners. Now, by this measure it 
was proposed to introduco a vast number of fresh labourers into the 
Mauritius, who would materially interfere with, and injure the interests of, 
those already there, and who were earning three, four, and five rupees per 
month. He submitted that this was most unfair to those who had a pro- 

rty in their labour, and whose existing rights ought to be protected, 

othing could be more unjust than the influx of such labourers, entrapped 
in the East Indies, merely because it suited the purpose of the E 
proprietors of Mauritius. On a former occasion the house had been called 
upon to pause before it proceeded to legislate upon this subject; and all 
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the information since received sbowed that, if there were ground for besi- | longer, either in our Antilles or in any other part of the world. Convinced 


tation then, there was double reason for the samo course now. ‘The 
honourable member took this opportunity of reminding the right honourable 
baronet (Sir Robert Peel) of the deputation of some of the best men the 
world could produce, which not very long since waited upon him on the 
subject of the slave-trade in the East, and expressed his hope that the right 
honourable baronet would be able to afford those gentlemen some satis- 
faction on the point. He trusted that the noble Secretary for the Colonies 
would abandon his intention of encouraging by law the emigration of the 
Hill Coolies, and that, at all events, before be did so he would put the house 
in possession of all the information in his office respecting the real state of 
the unfortunate natives of India at present in the Mauriuus. 

Mr. C. Burren said it was to be deeply regretted that the present 
beech had not thought fit to consult upon this important subject with 

e Enst India Company; the measure before them would be altogether 
nugutory, if proper arrangements were not come to with that company. 

Mr. Linpsay: While an advocate for all due protection to tbe Hill 
Coolies, many of whom, be was ready to admit, had been sent to work they 
knew not whither, in a manner that amounted almost to crimping [bear], 
he thought at the same time tbat it would be a decided sort of slavery 
to lay it down that these labourers should not be at liberty to carry their 
labour to where their common sense dictated to them their labour would be 
bestowed with most interest to themselves. 

Mr. V. Smith said, that, after what bad been said by government, be 
should, of course, withdraw his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


ANTI-SLAVERY DISCUSSION IN SPAIN. 


Frou a Madrid periodical, which was formerly El Huracan, but 
which, since the suppression of that paper, is published without a 
name, we extract the following interesting article :— 


On considering the necessary results of the conclusion of the treaty be- 
tween the five great powers for the suppression of the slave-trade, we at 
once see that one amongst the most inevitable, important, and immediate, 
is the loss and complete ruin of our opulent Antilles, Cuba, and Puerto 
Rico. We have seen that, the whites not being able to acclimate them- 
selves in such a manner as to enable them to labour in that parched land, 
the cultivation, production, commerce, and population, must cease, if the 
tillage by slaves is rendered impossible ; that, without the introduction 
of new slaves, the annual number of the negro population cannot be kept 
up by the birth of slave children; that the prohibition of the traffic is con- 
sequently tbe abolition of slavery by birtl- right; that this abolition, on the 
other hand, is almost impossible, whilst the tatbers remain in slavery ; and 
finally, we come to examine if it would not answer immediately to eman- 
cipate all the slaves of those colonies. 

It may seem absurd to propose such a question on the grounds of jus- 
tice. Who cau doubt that the slavery of the negros is unjust, iniquitous, 
barbarous, and atrocious?) Who will deny them the right of liberty which 
nature gave them, of which no one can deprive them, nor they them- 
selves alienate irrevocably ? 

But this is not the question. The blacks and whites in these colonies, and 
much more in those of other nations who recognise slavery, are found in a 
state of constant warfare, force ; the force, is that alone which binds them 
together and predominates, and force alone can never give right. The 
whites, like all conquerors, have fearfully abused their superiority ; and 
the blacks nourish in their hearts a deep and implacable resentment for the 
degradation and cruelties to which, for such mae oe of time, they have heen 
obliged to submit. With respect to the slaves, if they are emancipated, the 
greatest amount of force passes to their side ; the thirst for vengeance will 
inflame them; and this thirst will not be extinguisbed in their breasts, but 
by the blood of all the whites, If the negros have a right to be free, much 
more have the whites, not only to be free, but to exist. In defence it is 
permitted to use the most extreme measures, provided they are absolutely 
necessary to preserve our existence. What we wish to say is, then, that, 
if reasons abound to sustain the emancipation of the slaves, there are 
more numerous and weighty ones why this measure should not be carried 
into effect, whilst at the same time a decree exists for the proscription and 
extermination of the white race. 

The masters of the slaves have, moreover, employed a considerable 
capital in their purchase and maintenance. 10 ugbt per or ought they not, 
to be indemnified, if they are obliged to emancipate them? And if they are 
indemnified only for the value of the slaves which they emancipate, it will 
be niggardly and insufficient, because their properties, from the im possibi- 
lity of cultivating them by the negros, will decay in value, probably nice- 
tenths of the whole. If the indewnification is to extend, as its name indi- 
cates, to compensation for this depreciation of property, where shall we 
find in Spain sufficient capital to cover such numerous disbursements, even 
supposing such indemnification should be rigorously just ? 

t is not necessary, however, to form to ourselves counterfeit shadows, 
in order to acquire courage to encounter the truth, however terrible it may 
be, when the truth is that which at once presents itself. The English not 
only aspire to abolish the slave-trade, but also to the emancipation of those 
slaves which exist in our colonies, and this at no distant period, by means 
as expeditious and infallible as they are monstrous and atrocious. Can we 

revent it! Have we a navy able to protect our possessions against the 
powerful armaments of England? Can we rely in any case on the assist- 
ance of other nations? Is it possible for us to transport to the colonies, and 
maintain there, a gufficient number of troops to repel invasion, to keep the 

eople of colour in subjection, and to protect such an extended coast? 
We believe that an affirmative answer cannot be given to 1 of thoss 
questions. Would that there might be, with any degree of foundation ! 

It is useless to propose to break the treaty of 1817, to send away the 
receiving ship from the Havana, to dissolve the mixed commission court, 
and to dismiss the foreign protector of slaves. How can these plans be 
realized without a navy, in possessions 1500 leagues off, and Having for an 

nent, opulent, powerful, and machiavelian England? It is in her 

a at this day thanks to the imbecility that pretends to govern us, to 

Saline in Cuba and Puerto Rico all her plans to the utmost extent of ber 

wishes. On the continent it is very different: bere she could not dictate 

to us the law: but in the Antilles we must do what she tells us, or anti- 

cipate her commands by proposing 8 remedy ourselves. : h 
Neither the traffic in slaves, nor even slavery itself, can exist muc 
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tbat it must cease, even possibly by violence, let us not expose ourselves 
to tbe horrors which would be occasioned by the up-rooting of the system 
by force, with the dagger in one band and the torch in the other. Let 
not the slaves be emancipated and remain in the same island, where it 
is impossible that the whites and the men of colour can amalgamate, 
although they tolerate without destroying one another. St. Domingo ie 
near at band, where they will receive them. Emancipate the slaves in a 
coufined place, transporting them from it at the moment of giving them 
their liberty, without permitting them at any future time to enter our 
colonies to join the people of colour. Let the proprietors be indemnified. 
The emancipation, the transport of the emancipated, and the indemnifica- 
tion may, however, be matter of a speciel treaty with England ; and, as 
she is known to negociate with dignity and firmness, we are certain that 
extremely advantageous conditions will be obtained from the interest of 
the English, who will doubtless charge themselves with a considerable 
part of the indemnification, since for their profit results principally the 
emancipaticn for which they labour so bard. 


Sixdulan CAPTURE oF a Sxiaver.—[ From the Guiana Times 
of January Sist, 1842.] We were more than gratified, this afternoon, 
by a visit from Mr. Pompey Fraser, commanding the Richmond 
Drogher. From his mouth we obtained a statement, which will 
speak for itself. ‘Yesterday, about 12 o'clock,” says Mr. Fraser, 
“I was standing under sail, when I saw a vessel quite under my 
lee, running down before the wind. I came to anchor, and Jay there, 
till she could get near where I was. A boat put off, and a white 
man came and asked me, in good English, the way to go to Havana. I 
told him I did not know. He then said he wanted to go to some place on 
the Spanish Main. I pointed out to him what course be must steer to 
into the Spanish Main and the River Oronoco. When we went to the 
vessel, the man told us, the captain bad died ten days after leaving Africa, 
and they had had forty-two days’ passage. While I and the man were 
talking, one of our people went and peeped into the batches, and came and 
told me that he saw persons down below. I peeped also, and saw them too. 
We then went ashore to the manager's house, and were joined by the 
overseer, soon after which, the manager rowed after us, and we all went 
on board of the vessel together. The manager (Mr. Pranson,) asked the 
crew what the cargo was. They snid, nothing but water. The manager 
said he understood there wero slaves on board. The man who could speak 
English did not deny it, but confessed there were seventy-seven slaves. 
We took chargo of the vessel, and took ber ashore. There were seven 
hands on board, all Spaniards, and seventy-seven sluves, almost all young 
people, of both sexes, quite naked, without even Japs. Three slaves ha 
died on the passage. At first the slaves were shy of us, but when they 
saw that we intended them no harm, they were „ They had been 
fed on farina as sour as lime, from which their condition was very lean. 
They are now at Richmond. The crew made no resistance. They are 
now prisoners by order of the magistrate.” 

HIBERNIAN ANTI-SLAVERY SocieTy.—At a public meeting of 
this body, held at the Royal Exchange on Wednesday evening, petitions 
were agreed to—the one praying “ the abolition of all slavery throughout 
the British dominions ;” the other, that the restrictions on Hill Coolie 
emigration to the Mauritius might not be repealed, in consequence of the 
dreadful sufferings inflicted on those who had previously emigrated,” pare 
ticularly on Mr. Gladstone's estates—and were forwarded for presentation 
to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of Dublin and Dr. Bowring. 
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THE LATE MEETING AT PARIS. 


The following are the speeches which were delivered by Messrs. 
1 de Lamartine, and Odillon Barrot, after the dinner on the 

th ult. 

Mr. ScosLe spoke as follows: — Mr. President, in the name of 
the English and Irish anti-slavery deputies, now in Paris, allow 
me to return you our best thanks for the friendly and generous 
reception yon have given us, as the representatives of the great 
2T of abolitionists in our native land. They have sent us hither 
as the representatives of their principles and feelings—you have 
received us as such; and we accept the splendid hospitalities of 
this evening as a pledge of the devotion you feel towards the 
sacred cause of human freedom, and of your determination to 
aid us in achieving that freedom for the whole human race. 
Permit me, Sir, to add, that I trust this meeting—called for no 
selfish purpose, intended to advance no private ends—will conduce 
to the maintenance of peace between the great nations we respec- 
tively represent, and that the only rivalry of these nations lience- 
forth will be found in deeds of benevolence and mercy—not in 
those of revenge and blood. 

We came hither, Sir, on the invitation of the French societ 
for the abolition of slavery, to attend a great public meeting whic 
that society intended should have been held in Paris on Monday last, 
but which was interdicted by the government for reasons we shall 
neither canvass nor condemn : we are permitted, however, to meet 

. you, Sir, and this distinguished company in private, ns the friends 
of a cause dear to our hearts, and this fully compensates us for 
8 disappointment we might have felt that our expectations 
and your intentions were not realized. To this company, then, 
convened under these circumstances, we make our ap in be- 

of suffering and oppressed millions, in the fullest confidence 

t the eminent persons of whom it is composed will cordially 
she to that appeal, and not relax in their exertions, until there 
not be found on the face of the earth a slave to water the 
Eas which he cultivates with his tears, or crimson it with his 


It is not, however, gentlemen, as an Englishman I meet you on 
the present occasion—it is not as Frenchmen I address you. Proud 
as we may be of these appellations, there is one more sacred and 
tender—onc that links us with the whole human race—that of 
man! It is as a man sympathising with his oppressed fellow-man 
feeling the pressure of his chain, and earnestly desiring his de- 
liverance from bondage, that I ad you, and conjure you by 
all that is inviolablein human rights—by all that is immutable in 
justice—and by all that is sacred in religion, to urge forward the 
cause of abolition in this country, as a great debt you owe to 
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mankind ; and, above all, to him who is the great Father of all, 
and who commands us to “ break every yoke, and let the 
oppressed go free.” 
entlemen, this morning I had the honour of laying be- 
fore some of you tho results of emancipation in the British 
colonies in the West Indies, South America, Southern Africa, and 
the Indian Ocean. By that act of justice nearly a million of 
human beings were raised to the dignity and the privileges of free- 
men. The liberty they never forfeited by crine they have shown 
themselves worthy to possess by their admiruble conduct. Their 
transition from slavery to freedom was unmarked by turbulenco 
orcrime. They received their freedom as a boon from heaven, 
and were too grateful for its promised blessings to dream of 
revenge for past injuries, or to stain the sacred gift with the blood of 
their oppressors. In the emancipated colonics of Great Britain 
the utmost tranquillity exists. The fear of revolts and insurrec- 
tions has passed away with slavery. The laws are everywhere 
respected and obeyed. Crime has rapidly diminished, and in some 
districts almost wholly din eared: here treated fairly and 
honourably by their masters, the industry of the negro freemen 
abounds. The withdrawal of women, either wholly or in part 
from field-labour—change of occupation in a multitude of other 
cases—the education of the children in the schools, and, above all, 
the unparalleled drought which has prevailed during the most 
important periods of the last two years in Jamaica, Barbados, and 
British Guiana, have affected the production of sugar, but not to 
the extent that was feared ; and, should the coming seasons be 
ropitious, there is no doubt that the crop will greatly increase. 
n the meantime it is satisfactory to know that the exports of 
British manufactured goods to the colonies has increased in 
value more than one-third since emancipation has taken place, 
a decisive proof of the increase of the internal commerce of the 
colonies, and of the increased comforts of the people. The state- 
ments put forth by some parties in France, that Great Britain was 
prepared to sacrifice her West to her East Indian possessions is tco 
absurd to need refutation. In emancipating her slaves she yielded 
to the moral sense and religious feelings of her people ; and she 


| anticipates, at no distant period, an increase to her resources and 


her greatness from that act of justice and mercy. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to call your attention to one or two 
points, for the purpose of showing the true position of the aboli- 
tionists of Great Britain, in relation to some questions which 
they find to be the subjects of great interest in France at the 
present momenf. I shall do so, however, not for the purpose of 
provoking discussion or controversy, but simply in the way of 
explanation. The right of search is one of those points. I give 
no opinion on its political bearings, nor on the delicate questions 
to which it has given birth. leave that to statesmen. I 
beg, however, most unequivocally to observe, that the great 
body of British abolitionists do not look to treaties, however 
comprehensive their terms, or stringent their conditions, or 
perfect their machinery, to put an end to the detestable traffic 
in human beings. They are persuaded that the most effectual 
mode of accomplishing that object is the universal abolition of 
slavery itself. That is the root of the giant evil. Destroy the 
slave-markets, and you destroy the slave-trade. Leave them 
open, and that fatal scourge to humanity will continue. Under 
the treaties which already exist between Great Britain and other 
powers, the slave-trade has doubled the number of its victims 
and its horrors. No, gentlemen, it is not by treaties that the 
slave-trade is to be suppressed, but by the universal abolition of 
slavery. In making these remarks let me not be misunderstood. 
I would speak with all possible respect of the diplomatic acts of 
the British and French governments. I believe they have been 
actuated by pure and honourable motives in negociating the treaty 
which has unfortunately given rise to so much painful discussion. 
They have sought to brand the slave-trade as piracy, and to 
engage other nations to follow their example. I honour them for 
this; though it is my deliberate conviction that the alave-trade 
can never be extinguished by the measures they propose to adopt 
for that purpose. 

Another point is the existence of slavery in British India, 
Gentlemen, I admit and deplore its existence there. It is a ques- 
tion, however, to what extent it has the sanction of law. But, 
whether it be the creature of law or of custom—whether it have 
the sanction of the Koran or the Shasters, it is a fact, and we 
have to deal with it as a fact. I now proceed to show you what 
has been done in reference to its abolition. During the govern- 
ment of Earl Grey, in 1833, the charter of the East India 
Company was renewed. In the bill submitted to the House of 
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Commons for that purpose, there was a clause which provided for | for human kind, which refresh us here in all their vigour—a 
the complete extinction of slavery in all its forms in the Eastern] vigour so sincere and eloquent in the mouth of Mr. Scoble and his 
ossessions of (ireat Britain on the 12th of April, 1837, or sooner | associates—would not be cherished beyond these walls; but that, 


if it could be effected. The clause, in its passage through both 
houses of parliament, encountered much opposition; and, finally, 
as it }..198ed the [louse of Lords, the date for the final extinction 


'on the contrary, you would not have quitted this mecting, the 


words which yon have heard would scarcely have grown cold in 
your hearts, before malevolent challenges, odious insinuations, and 


was stricken out, and the provision, as it now stands on the charter | intcrested cſamours, would distort the actions, the men, the speeches, 
act, merely enacts that measures be forthwith taken for aincliorat- | and throw over all a false colour, burlesque and ridicule—the first 


ing the condition of the slaves, or mitigating the state of slavery 
in British India, and for extinguishing it so soon as it should be 
practicable. 
becaine law, and thie abolition of slavery has not been secured ; nor, 
indeed, have any effectual measures been taken to secure that end. 
We have waited for the reports of government on the subject, and, 
having obtained them, are exerting ourselves to secure its imme- 


Nine years have passed away since the charter act | casy to follow, and too 


minishment of all truth. We must expect them, and we must 
bavo them. Social, religious, and political truth would be too 
cautiful to embrace, were there not be- 
tween her and ns the interested hand of custom, and the sharp 
points of calumny ! 

What will be said of us, gentlemen! Two things: that, in 
urging men’s minds to the solution of the question of slavery in 


diate and entire abolition ; nor, shall we rest until it is secured. | our colonies, we are revolutionists ; and that, in wishing the com- 


Help us, gentlemen, in this great work, by the abolition of slavery 
in tlie French colonies. 

Allow me now to address you as Frenchmen. You have in 
your colonies upwards of two Rande and sixty tliousand slaves; 
their condition is deplorable. To you they look, and, with up- 
lifted hands, plead for deliverance, Will you turn a deaf ear to 
their cries? If a wretch were brought into this assembly fettcred 
from neck to heel—if that wretch were a woman —a woman in 
circumstances the most delicate, and she presented to your atten- 
tion her bleeding person, fresh from the flagellation of the whip, 
would 1 be horror-stricken? Would you not indignantly 
demand by whom this poor wretch had been scourged! Ah, 
gentlemen, she isa slave! Will you not bind up her wounds? 
Will you not shake the fetters from her limbs! Will you not 
deliver her from the grasp of her oppressor! Yes, you generously 
reply, Well then, gentlemen, let it be done e uncon- 
ditionally, entirely. Remember there are two hundred and sixty 
thousand human beings in your colonies liable to the same treat- 
ment. Who can imagine the aggregate amount of their suffcrings— 
who can paint the depth of their degradation! Rescue them, I 
beseech you, from the horrible condition in which they have 
been placed by the cupidity and tyranny of their fellow-men. 
Tam the more earnest in asking this at your hands, because I 
believe that your example on other nations holding slaves is 
more powerful than our own; they will follow you whither 
they would refuse to foilow us, or whither they would follow 
us reluctantly. The exainple of France in the abolition of 
slavery in her dependencies will, whenever it shall take place, 
be paramount. Spain, Holland, Brazil, and, above all, the United 
States will feel its force, and adopt it as their own. Gentle- 
men, the destinies for weal or woe of six millions of the human 
family held in abject slavery are in your hands. As their feeble 
advocate, I plead for them—Ict me not plead in vain. Nor let 
me forget to add that Africa, prostrate and bleeding at every 
pore, stretches out her hands to you in behalf of her children. 
Terminate slavery in the countries to which J have referred, and 
you terminate the slave-trade, which has so long desolated and 
degraded her, and afflicted and degraded mankind. 

Gentlemen, I do not find slavery inscribed on your charter. On 
the contrary, there I find written the glorious words“ liberty and 
equality.” These are the birth-right and inheritance of French- 
men, But you would be unworthy of these blessings, if you with- 
held them from any human being born within the limits of your 
great empire, whatever might be the colour of his skin, or his 
condition in life. Seek to render that charter, of which you 
so justly boast, a great truth wherever your flag floats, or your 
influence extends. 

Again, allow me, Mr. President, to return you the grateful 
acknowledgments of the anti-slavery deputics present for the 
fraternal reception you have given them, and the gencrons hospi- 
talitics you have shown thein since their arrival in France ; and to 
express their earnest hope that the divine blessing may rest on 
your counsels, and crown your efforts ou behalf of the oppressed 
with speedy and complete success. 

M. de LAMARTINE.—Gentlemen, in listening to the pious and 
glowing words of Mr. Scoble (words animate by the warmth of 
a zcal so truly divine that they made their way to your hearts, 
notwithstanding the difference of language) 3 in applauding with 
you those appeals to the love of universal liberty—the national 
characteristic of France since, half a eentury ago, she achieved 
lihertv for herself—and those invocations to the exercise of French 
influence throughout the world, in order that that influence may 
hallow itself by the universal abolition of the infamous coinmerce 
in slaves; I experience a double sentiment one of joy, and another 
of sorrow. Ves, I rejoice from my inmost heart. 1 see here, in bro~ 
therly union, men of different languages, countrics, birth, and 
opinions, who, actuated by the single desire of doing good, have 
left their habitation and their country, have traversed the sca 
and a foreign land, in order to combine their efforts in favour of a 
cause which affects neither themselves, their familics, their children, 
nor even their fellow-eitizens, and to devote themselves to the 
regeneration of a race of men whom they do not know—whom 
they have never sech—whom they never will see—whose benedic- 
tions will doubtless follow them into heaven, but whose gratitude 
cannot reach them here below! There is a disinterestedness in 
the present age which is accused of selfishness; but it is a disin- 
terestedness required by love to men, and rewarded by God. f 

At the same time, gentlemen, I conld not repress my feelings, 
when I recollected that these sublime manifestations of love 


bined efforts of all civilized people for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, we are no longer patriots. Let us reply. 

We are revolutionists. You see in what manner! You have 
just heard the prudent, well-weighed, irreproachable words of the 
speaker whom I follow; you have heard those of the duke 
of Broglic, of M. Passy, of M. Barrot ; words which might fall 
from hence between the master and the slave, without awaken- 
ing in their hearts any other sentiments than tliose of justice, 
mercy, and resignation. Our meetings have never heard any 
others. I assert that we are not, we do not wish to be, spouters of 
humanity, agitators of philanthropy, and from this place, where 
we are in safety, where we live under the protection of the laws 
and public authority, to hurl into our colonies I know not 
what arbitrary principles, pregnant with disorder and ruin, and to 
carry away at once the colonists, the masters, and the slaves. 
No; this would be both crime and cowardice; for, while we 
should receive applauses without danzer in banquets fike this, or 
on the resounding marble of the tribune, we should endanger our 
brethren, our fellow-citizens,in the colonies—the first object of our 
duty and our affection. (Unanimous applause. ) 

What, then, do we wish! That which has been told you, and 
that by mouths which add authority to their words; not to effect, 
but to prevent a revolution; to restore a principle, and to preserve 
our colonial socicty. We wish, gradually, slowly, prudently, to 
introduce the black into the enjoyment of humanity, to which 
we invite him under the tutclage of the mother-country, as a 
child to complete her family, and not as a garage to destroy it. 
We desire it on the indispensable conditions of indemnity to the 
colonists, of gradual initiation for the slave: we wish that the 
conducting of the blacks to liberty may. be a progressive and secure 
passage from onc rank to another rank, and not an abyss in 
which all would be engulphed—planters and blacks, property, 
labour, and colonies. See, gentlemen, what revolutionists we ars! 
We say to the colonists, Fear nothing: our justice and our power 
is there to guarantee your wealth and your safety, We say tothe 
slaves, Do not attempt to obtain any thing by other means than 
by public opinion: you will have no liberty but what we shall 
have prepared for you—but what will blend itself with good 
order and labour. If you call this revolution, then indeed we are 
revolutionists—revolutionists, like order! revolutionists, like the 
Jaw! revolutionists, like religion! revolutionists, like Fenclon, like 
Mirabeau, like Fox, like Canning, like O'Connell, like the most 
conservative ministers of Great Britain; like all those great legisla- 
tors and statesmen who find that a social truth has, by evidence, fixed 
itself in the opinion of a people, and boldly take it from the hands of 
philosophers in order to place it in those of the legislator, in the 
region offacts. May God give us many revolutionists of this speci 
and-destrnctive revolutions will wait a longtime! (New applause. 

We excite, we cherish, do you say, hope among the blacks! See, 
what a crime! You do not know, then, that the only punishment 
which God has not permitted man to inflict upon his fellow is 
despair! You do not know, then, that nothing snstains patience 
like hope, and that there are no bayonets, nor squadrons, nor pri- 
sons, nor manacles, which can equal, in order to retain the blacks 
in obcdience and tranquillity, the assurance that the mother- 
country, that the government, seriously e Ga itself with their 
condition—that ray of hope which issues from hence to gleam upon 
their last hour of servitude, and to show them from afar «domestic 
happiness and liberty. (Applause). 

much for the first accusation. ; 

And now, is it true that we are not patriots, because we wish 
to give a country to a whole race of men, proscribed, and without 
a home under the sunt Is it true that we are less patriotic than 
those who, while congratulating themselves on having all the 
benefits of civilized life, are not willing that others should possess 
them! Does the heritage of the children of God upon this carth 
resemble that limited heritage of the father of a family, where 
some of the children have a smaller portion in erder that a larger 
may be given to their brothers? No, you know it well. The vast 
domain of the common Father of men fs without bounds: it ex- 
tends itself, with civilization and labour, as far as new races pre- 
sent themselves to cultivate it; it is infinite in space, in rights, in 
facilities, in resourecs. It is the field of God. He who bounds it, 
and who says to others “You shall not enter here,” not onl 
encroaches upon man—he eneroaches upon God himeelf. He is 
not only unfeeling and cruel, he is blasphemous and insane. 
(Lively assent.) : : 

Would it not be well to understand clearly what is called 
patriotism, in order that we may not eternally repel, as reproaches, 
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ill-defined terms, which alienate our thoughts from one another, 
and sow error and irritation among men, and among nations! 

Patriotism is the primary ue the first duty of man, attached 
by nature to his country above all, by all the tics of family and of 
nationality, which is but a family on an extended scale. He 
who should not be a patriot would not be a complete man; he 
would be a nomade. Why is it so honourable to die for one’s 
country! It is because one dies for something more than one’s 
self, for something divine, for the duration and perpctuity of that 
immortal family which has begotten us, and from which we have 
received every thing. (Cheers.) 

But there are two kinds of patriotism. There is one which 
consists of all the enmitics, of all the peace of all the coarse 
antipathics, which people brutalized by governments interested 
in disuniting them nourish one against another. I detest tho- 
roughly, I despise thoroughly, I hate thoroughly, neighbouring 
and rival nations; therefore [ am a good patriot! ‘This is the 
brutal axiom of some men at the present day. You sce that 
this patriotism costs little: it is sufficient to be ignorant, to revile, 
and to hate. (Loud cheering. ) 

There is another kind of it, which, on the contrary, is made up 
of all the truths, of all the resources, of all the rights, which mon 
have in common, and which, while cherishing its own country 
before all others, permits its sympathies to flow beyond the limits 
of races, languages, and frontiers, and looks upon different nations 
as the units which compose that one great whole, of which 
nations are the rays, but civilization is the centre. This is the 
patriotism of religion, of philosophers, and of the greatest states- 
men ; this was the patriotism of the incn of 1789, that of your 
fathers, that which, by the contagiousness of ideas, has acquired 
more influence for our country than even the armies of your 
imperial epoch, and which preserved them most effectually. 
Yes, our own ancestors of 1789 showed us, in 1792, that those who 

d to love mankind knew how to die for their country. 

Them also they calumniated, reviled, and sought to deliver u 
to the derision and anger of the people! ‘Them also they accuse 
of being the dupes or the accomplices of the machiavelian designs 
of England, to destroy our colonies in regenerating them. They 
replied by naming their pretended accomplices in the parliament 
and associations of Great Britain. And who werethey! Who 
were these pretended conspirators a the liberty, the rights, 
and the security of our colonies! These pretended enemies of 
France, who were they, gentlemen! Precisely those who, repre- 
senting the opposition, combatted with the 55 perseverance 
the hostile and jealous sentiments of the English government, 
against our allies, against our revolution, against ourselves! It 
was Wilberforce ! It was Sheridan! It was Lord Holland! It was 
Fox! It was the French party! It was the most enthusiastic 
advocates of the influence of your liberty throughout the world— 
those men who exclaimed in full parliament, that to scparate 
France from England would be to mutilate European civilization ; 
or who would have said with Fox and O' Connell, that France 
and England were together the pedestal of modern liberty, the 
pedestal on which the statue of humanity would be raised to the 
greatest elevation upon record. Behold the conspirators! To 
name them is to acquit them. 

The susceptibilities of the two countries, naturally irritable after 
the painful political cotlisions which have taken place between 
them, have been excited. Mr. Scoble has touched on this point 
with as much loyalty as delicacy ; I thank him for it. I would 
have avoided it; but it is hetter to explain one’s self openly and 
without reserve. Public fecling has been unnecessarily aroused 
concerning a treaty, the time for which was badly 
its extension and forms ill devised; but the principle of which 
(it was our oma) cannot be abandoned by us, and was, in my 
opinion; honou in the intentions of those who negociated it. 
(Slight murmurs.) 

hat, gentlemen! because, upon specified shores, on points 
determined with prudence, and on parts of the ocean which we 
mean to define and to guard with all possible guarantees for our 
ecommerce, and the utmost respect for our honour, this flag would 
be united with that of entire civilized Europe to repress an infa- 
mous commerce in men! Is it fitting the dignity of the French 
flag that it should consent to cover with inviolability the crime 
of those foreign vessels, those ’tween decks, those floating charnel- 
houses filled with human victims, instead of a great and sacred 
principle of humanity and liberty, for the benefit of man and in 
the name of God! Ah! it was not thus that the honour of the 
flag of France was understood by the orator and statesman who, 
3 at that day in the national 5 saluted it for the 

t time from the height of the tribune. The national colours 
of France, cried Mirabeau, “ will go forth upon the seas, and be 
the symbol of this brotherhood of the friends of liberty all over 
the world.“ What would the t prophet of the destinies of the 
revolution have said, if they told him that, fifty years from the 
day on which he gave utterance to those beautiful words, they 
would dare to invoke for the pirates of America, Portugal, or 
opam; the right of sheltering their crimes under the inviolabilit 
of the tricoloured flag! He would not have believed it; and with 
reason. France does not will it ! 

Once more, gonr eman, tet us brave these miserable yelpings 
of an odious interest, hiding itself under the honourable guise of 
national sentiment, which will, however, soon detect the shameful 
combinations which it serves to veil. Patriotism will withdraw 
its mantle, and interested selfishness will blush to be discovered in 
all its nakedness, and in all its weakness! A name has just been 
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pronounced, the venerated name of a man who passed through the 
same trials as ourselves, and triumphed over the m—for every truth 
has its calvary, where it must suffer before it can triumph. This 
man was the apostle of the abolition of the slave-trade—it was 
Wilberforce! He pre-eminently struggled, during forty years, 
for the restoration of one proscribed race; and he struggled 
with that fixedness of purpose and calm determination which 
belong only to those men who devote themselves to one idea, be- 
| cause an idea is a thing which does not dic, an eternal thing; it 
| partakes, so to speak, of the duration of him who lives and endures 
‘or ever—of God. Those who in his time called themselves prac- 
tical men, often held up his intentions and his conscientiousness to 
the derision of the politicians of Great Britain. He did not, how- 
ever, despair ; and there was a day, a glorious day, in his life, a 
day for which he seems to have lived all the long number of his 
years. This was the day when the parliament of his country 
5 the act of emancipation— the 28th of July, 1833. Wilber- 
orce yet lived; but, as if he had waited for the reward of his life 
before quitting it, his last hour drew near when his friends came 
to announce to him thut the liberating act was passed, and that his 
idea was realized; his derided idea, calumniated, reviled, torn 
like the garinents of martyrs, during half a century, had become a 
law of his country, and would very soon become a law of humanity ! 
The holy old man, who was already absorbed in the thoughts of 
eternity, and who for a long time had not uttered a word, seemed 
to revive like a flame on the stirring of the cinders ; he joined 
his hands, attenuated by old age and worn out by toil; he lifted 
them towards heaven, from whence he had derived his strength, 
and from whence had come the victory; he blessed God, he said, 
as the author of all things. My object is accomplished: I die 
content!“ And a few moments afterwards his spirit rose into 
eternity, carrying before God the chains of a million of men. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, let us place always before our eyes this 
example of patience triumphing over the injustice and 1 
of the age, and let us pray God that half a century of labours 
and calumnies may deserve for us a similar result. (Applause. ) 

I request in my turn to propose a toast analogous to the 
sentiments which unite us all. Gentlemen, to the unity of 
nations; a unity of ideas and of religion by means of intellectual 
communication — lan s, and by means of material communica- 
tion—railroads; to that unity which centuples the resources of 
the human race by the power of association, and prepares for 
a divine anity, namely, the brotherhood of all races and of all 
men. 

M. OorLLON BARROr.— Gentlemen, it is tlie property of a good 
and holy cause, like ours, to be capable of being advocated under 
different aspects. I am in perfect unison of intent ion and senti- 
ment with M. de Lamartine, with respect to the principle and 
object of the great work of slave-emancipation, to which he brings 
the aid of his pure and elevated genius; but he will pardon 
me for differing with him as to some of the means of accom- 
plishing it. Thanks be to God, the cause of the abolition of 
slavery is gained, irrevocably gained, in our country, both as to 
right and principle. Who now in France, in this land which but 
to toueh is to be free, will have the melancholy cour to 
assert that man can have a right of property over his fellow! 
Let such an one commence by snatching from the body which he 
would possess the soul which makes it a man, his fellow, his 
equal before God! What! You acknowledge that the slave has 
a conscience, you allow him a free choice, because you judge and 
punish him ; and do you afterwards assimilate him to an animal, 
to a thing capable of appropriation ? Ah! it is not such and such 
men, it is not such and such a nation, it is the human conscience 
which revolts against .a pretension so absurd! Let property— 
the right of using and abusing—embrace the material world, its 
dominion is thus sufficiently vast; but that it should extend 
to man, to that divine creature who belongs not to himself, this 
is an insult to God and man—it is sacrilege! ( PEN 

Gentlemen, M. de Lamartine has just told you, with that 
admirable poetry which is the language also of truth and 
good sense, that the question has left the hands of the 
moralist and the philosopher, to enter those of the legislator. 
The principle of abolition is secured; we draw near, I hope, 
to its realization. Let us not then embarrass such a posi- 
tion. Let us guard against bringing the public sympathy 
with the abolition of slavery into collision with the sentiment, 
not less respectable, of national honour. Our cause will gai 
nothing by such a conflict. The traffic in slaves was a crime 
in the eyes of humanity before it became so in the eyes of our 
country’s laws. The indignation which I have cver experienced 
at a commerce which is infamous in its object, and atrocious in 
its details, is inno d weakened in me; but, believe it, each 
nation is charged with repressing this, as well as every other 
crime, without alienating or delegating any portion of that 
sovereignty which no govcrnment can alienate or delegate. 
Nations may unite together to banish slavery from the carth, 
they may make, in sight of one another and of the civilized world, 
an N to pursue the accomplishment of this noble cause 
by all proper means; this is an alliance truly holy; but, in the 
attainment of this common object, each nation must act at full 
liberty, and preserve its independence. To confound sovereign- 
ties, to lose sight of the inviolability either of the territory or tho 
flag, to place this inviolability in a 1 before a foreign juris- 
diction, thus to put the sentiments of humanity in opposition to 
those of national pride, to create a collision between two noble 
passions, this, instead of raising a power for the abolition of 
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slavery, would be to expose it to the greatest danger. Pardon me 
these reservations; after the deep and lively emotions with which 
the eloquent words of M. de Lamartine have filled yon, nothing 
less than an imperative sense of duty, and a regard to tlie interest 
of our cause itself, could have constrained me to present them to 
you. (Cheering.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„ The state of the Lascars in London is not within our province. 

Mr. Abdy's letter to Mr. Tappan does not quite suit us. 

Other articles sre under consideration. 

The Committee have been sorry to learn that some of their friends in 
the country have not been able conveniently or regularly to procure the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. They beg, therefore, to say, that, if, in csses of 
difficulty, information be sent to the Anti-slavery office, their best en- 
deavours shall be used to supply a remedy. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society’s Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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In our account of the proceedings which took place in the House 
of Commons on the Ist of March, in relation to the exportation 
of labourers from India to Mauritius, the speech of Mr. Hawes 
was incorrectly reported ; and for the sake, both of Mr. Hawes 
himself, and of Sir Lionel Smith, upon whom a reflection might 
pa to be cast, we take the earliest opportunity of correctin 
the error, Mr. Hawes said, “the noble lord (Stanley) had 
referred to the despatches of Sir Lionel Smith; but even Sir 
Lionel Smith justified him in doubting the authority of the 
Mauritians. He said in these very despatches that he looked 
with extreme jealousy and distrust to the opinion of any person 
connected with slavery, and that he did not feel inclined to trust 
much to the professions of parties wlio were still mourning over 
the loss of their slaves,” 


From the notice with which the anti-slavery body in this 
country has recently been favoured by some portions of the 
public press, it might be suspected that some parties unnamed 
are pursuing objects of unusual importance. It is not customary 
to be loud in the abuse of anti-slavery societies, except when 
their influence is particularly dreaded. We thank our useful, 
though not very courteous, contemporaries for their note of 
warning, and shall endeavour not to be wanting in the vigilance 
and activity which their invectives so distinctly challenge. We 
are especially indebted on this occasion to the Courter, who 
exhibited us to the public on the 29th ult., in an ultra-violent 
article, which, but for want of room, we would have transferred 
to our columns. We will make room for an extract, however, 
that our readers may appreciate the veraciousness of the writer. 

The difficulty remains to be solved—what is to be done for the West 
India colonies? Labour is wanted; without labour they perish. But 
the humanity gentlemen will not tolerate the importation of labour in the 
shape of Hill Coolies from India. They will not hear of Africans fresb 
from the African coast. For black skins the labour is too severe. But 
they kindly condescend to grant a permit for all the importation of white skins 
from Europe which can be obtained. 

The last sentence is either absolute ignorance, or wilful false- 


hood. 


On the 22nd of March, Lord Stanley stated in the House of 
Commons that he should shortly move the appointment of two 
select committees; the one of them to inquire into the state of 
the different West India colonics, in reference to the existing 
relations between employers and labourers, the rate of wages, the 
supply of labour, the system and expense of cultivation, and the 
general state of their rural and agricultural economy ; and the 
other into the state of the British possessions on the west coast of 
Africa, more especially with reference to their present relations 
with the neighbouring native tribes. It is manifest from the 
lincs of inquiry thus announced, that subjects of the greatest 
importance are to be taken up; and, indeed, Lord Stanley, in the 
remarks with which he accompanied his notice of motion, avowed 
the design to be to overcome, if possible, the difficulties which 
lie in the way of an extended emigration from Africa to the West 
Indies. The public has long been aware that the West Indians have 
been hankering after such a measure, and have been urging the 
government to its adoption; and we see with unfeigned N 
and alarm that the present ministers have so far yielded to their 
importunities as to appoint the Committees of inquiry to which 
we have referred. The appointment of the Committecs is not, of 
course, altogether tantamount to a decision of the question, 
inasmuch as there is a possibility that the result of the inquiry 
be such as to defeat the design; but it indicates too plainly 


the wish and aim of the cabinet. Nor can we say that Lord 
Stanley has been over scrupulous as to the means of ing 
his point. The persons whom he has proposed for his Com- 


mittees of inquiry are almost without exception such as are 
either interested in the emigration contemplated, or committed 
to the approval of it by a public expression of their sentiments ; 
so that, with these bodies, professedly constituted for inquiry, 
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the whole question may be said to be prejudged. Little, how- 
ever, as may be expected from them of an impartial hearing, 
they are the instruments by which the friends of humanity must 
at the present moment work. Evidence must be tendered to 
them by which the facts of the case may be brought out and 
set in their true light, and the positions and principles be cstab- 
lished on whichfthe friends of humanity object to the obnoxious 
design. Such an effort will involve much, both of labour and 
expense; but the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society will not hesitate to encounter both. They have 
indeed already begun; and they solicit from their friends in 
every quarter references to persons qualified to render them 
assistance. 

We cannot part with the speech of Lord Stanley, without 
expressing our gratification at the noble testimony which the 
former part of if contains to the results of emancipation, so far 
as the blacks are concerned. His lordship here echos what we 
have often said, and his authority will gain for it, we hope, uni- 
versal credence. Would that the latter part of his speech had 
done equal justice to his subject! 


Ar last the American government has broken ground on the sub- 
ject of the Creole, and a long letter of hypothctical instructions 
from Mr. Secretary Webster to Mr. Ambassador Everett has ap- 
peared in the public papers. Of course the American Secretary 
represents the case as calling loudly for redress and indemnity. 
He lays down the broad rule, as the only one that will sati 
his government, that ‘aid and succour should be extended” to 
Americans by British functionarics, in cases involving the pre- 
sence of slaves, as in others affecting the interests of friendly 
states; and this he would require -“ as much in the ports of Eng- 
land herself, as of her colonies.” That is to say, he would have 
every British functionary, from the highest to the lowest, enrolled 
as an assistant constable, in case of need, to American slave-holders, 
We believe him, The fecble and frightened tyrants of the south 
would be very glad so vastly to strengthen their “ peculiar insti- 
tution.” But most assuredly they will not do it by British sinews. 
By the decision of British law, neither in Britain nor her colonies 
can a human being exist in slavery ; and a British officer who 
should dare to bring one into bonds, or hold him there, would do 
it at his peril. Such is the great and glorious principle which Mr. 
Webster modestly calls on the British government to abandon! 
And this on the ground of the comity of nations! As if international 
courtcs:e3 were to have no limit, and could require or justify par- 
ticipation in crimes the most atrocious and abhorred! There is 
no possibility of such a concession being made by the British 
government. It is indeed humiliating to see the American cabinet 
soliciting it, for what, after all, is not a national object. Some of 
the states of the union as firmly repudiate slavery as Great Britain 
does, and perpetually refuse that comity to their sister states 
which is demanded of us. While Mr. Webster cannot persuade 
the New Englanders to assist the southerners in catching run-awa 
slaves, to lecture the government of Old England on the subject is 
not only useless, but ridiculous, 

In the Congress of the United States, the House of Representa- 
tives has becn deeply engaged with Mr. Marshall's resolution, 
proposing to censure Mr. A dama for presenting a petition from 
some of his constituents for a dissolution of the union. This 
veteran statesman has sketched so bold an outline for his defence, 
and marked out for discussion a ground so broad, and containing 
so many dangerous points for the slave-holders, that the entire 

arty seem to have been smitten with terror. They have in 

ismay consented to a proposition, in which Mr. Adams has also 
courteously acquiesced, that the resolutions of censure should be 
laid on the table ; that is to say, in American technical phraseology, 
that no further notice be taken of them. This motion on being form- 
ally put, was carricd by a majority of fifteen, and this result is 
a defeat and humiliation of the pro-slavery party. Public feeling 
in the north has been on this occasion very strongly excited in 
favour ot the aged champion of liberty, and his struggle on 
behalf of the right of petition has been duly appreciated; 80 
much so, that he is said by the Emancipator to be receiving at 
this moment higher honours than when he was elected to the 
presidency. 
Tue arrival of the British Anti-slavery deputation in Paris, was 
preceded by the appearance of a hostile pamphlet on the part of 
the colonists, from the pen of M. Jollivet, a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and agent for the colony of Martinique. It hae a 
certain sort of cleverness, but it is altogether unprincipled and 
unfair. It is entitled English Philanthropy, and makes an ap 
to all kinds of topics adapted to awaken irritation and contempt 
towards the English nation. As a sample of his unfairness we 
may refer to the notice which the writer takes of the case of the 
Creole. He artfully misapplies our commendation of the for ear- 
ance of the slaves to their deeds of bloodshed, and then says be 
leaves the facts, without comment to the indignation of his coun- 
try!” He goes on to exclaim :— 

„ Thanks be to God, English philanthropy has not yet gangrened us! 
Fanaticism has not yet rendered us cruel! I doubt if there can be found 
in France a man ( 1 do not except even the correspondent of the Anti- 


slavery Repo: ter, M. Isambert), a single man, who deres to spologise for a 
black acquiri his libe by sesassination! Sucha man has been found 
in England. 11 is Lord Denman, chief 3 of the court of Queens 


bench, and member of the bouse of lords. Lord Aberdeen, minister of 
foreign affaire, bad declared that the British government hed not N 
bring the parties accused of revolt and murder to trial, and that seeTe- 
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tary for the colonies had sent out orders to release the nineteen persons 
who had at first been arrested. Lord Denman declared in his turn, that 
the opinion of Lord Aberdeen was concurred in by all the judges sitting 
at Westminster Hall; and coolly added, At all events, your lordships 
will learn with pleasure, that two hundred human beings in a state of 
slavery have acquired their liberty!“ 


It would, perhaps, surprise M. Jollivet to know how many 
millions of people in England sympathise in the joy thus expressed 
by Lord Denman. Is there a man in France, M. Jollivet alone 
excepted, who does not! 

As his concluding topic, M. Jollivet takes up the continued 
existence of slavery in British India, concerning which our own 

es have furnished him all the information he seems to possess, 
and he finishes with a recommendation to British abolitionists to 
“ occupy themselves less with the abolition of slavery in the 
French colonies, and more with the abolition of slavery in India.” 
This hit was to be expected, and we take the advice in good part. 
We shall endeavour to pursue the abolition of slavery in India 
with so much vigour as shall give consistency to our efforts, 
which will yet be continued, for its abolition in the colonies 
of France, and throughout the world. 


In the Guiana papers we find an account of a public mecting of 
the coloured classes, and the formation of a society for the pro- 
motion of their common interests. We hail the token, and wish 
them both (zeal and wisdom. The following remarks on the 
subject are from the Gazette and Advertiser : 


‘The object of the meeting was highly laudable, and the society which it 
was proposed to establish might, if conducted with unanimity and vigour, 
be productive of very beneficial consequences, In times past there has 
been, for obvious reasons, a great disposition on the part of those who had 
African blood in their veins to sink as much as possible that portion of 
their pedigree, and to separate themselves as far as might be from the 
mass of the population. The consequence has been divisions among 
themselves, breaking them up into a number of hostile little coteries, and 
a total separation between the mess of the community and those whose 
education might fit them, and whose position and descent would point 
them out, as the natural leaders and instructors of the mass of the people. 
any thing that might be effectually done to reverse this order of things, 
and s0 to give to the community a greater uniformity of feeling, would be 
very beneficial. 

e have inserted elsewhere an extract from a letter of the 
rev. W. Ketley, of Demerara, in relation to the state of British 
Guiana. Although it was written before the outbreak of the 
late disturbances, it contains statements highly deserving of 
regard, especially with respect to the sums of money supposed to 
be in the possession of the peasantry, and their competency to the 
purchase of estates. | 

We are authorized to state that the letter on emigration to 
Jamaica, which appeared in our columns on the 9th ult., was from 
the pen of the Rev. George Wilkinson, an agent of the London 
Missionary Society, now resident in Kingston. 


From the Times of the 4th instant we copy the following extract 
of a letter from the Madrid correspondent of that paper. Having 
no other information, we insert it as we find it; merely addin 

that, from the particulars stated, the conduct of Mr. Turnbul 

has evidently becn such as to deserve the admiration and gratitude 
of all true-hearted abolitionists. 


The Espectador, a ministerial journal, announces the recall of Mr. Turn- 
bull, British Consul at the Havana. The Spanish government, it says, 
“had repeatedly demanded his removal. The acquiescence of the English 
cabinet shows its good faith. It is certain that the consul had incessantly 
raised, as an abolitionist, questions which spread agitation and alarm among 
the population of the island of Cuba. Mr. Turnbull carried this mania to 
such an extent that it was impossible to continue him any longer in his 
consular post. He had latterly proceeded to Matanzas, where he began to 
question the people of colour respecting the period of their arrival in the 
island. The Spanish government pleaded temperately, and with perfect 
propriety. its right and the justice of its cause; and the Britisb cabinet 

hastened to prove to it the good faith with which it is animated. 


THE BEY OF TUNIS. 


WE gave in our last, from a private letter, the answer of the Bey 
of Tunis to the address borne by Mr. Richardson. We now copy 
from the Malta Times such particulars of the presentation as our 
limited space will allow. 


His Highness having appointed a day for the reception of the 


testimonial, the British Consul-general, Sir Thomas e, made 
all the requisite preliminary arrangements. 
On the morning of the 2nd of February, at an early hour, the 


Consul-general, Mr. Ferrier the Vice-consul, Mr. Santillana the 
chancellor of the consulate and his son, Mr. Richardson, and 
Mr. Holman the celebrated blind traveller, left the city of Tunis 


for Bardo, the far-famed palace of the Beys of that country. 
The Bey received us in his private hall of audience. On enter- 


ing the hall, we found the Bey with several of his ministers 
standing waiting to receive us. There were present besides his 
eee treasurer Sidi Mustapha, the intimate friend and 
greatest favourite of the Bey; Sidi Ahmed Ben Deeff, a private 
secretary of the Bey, and a very accomplished Arabic scholar ; 
the Cavalier Raffo, the minister of foreign affairs; and M. Bogo, 
minister of affairs for European residents. 
Immediately the Bey saw us he walked up to us with a hurried 
, and welcomed us with a most animated countenance, The 
deportment of the Bey (who is a young map) in the reception of 
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strangers is marked with the greatest sensibility, if not passion, 
having none of that cold formality about it which is so forbid- 
ding in the intercourse of Europeans with Oriental princes. The 
Bey then, having himself sat down on a simple European chair, 
commanded his visitors also to sit down beside him, after 
Mr. Richardson had given the testimonial and the signatures to 
the minister of foreign affairs, to be presented to the Bey. On 
receiving the testimonial his Highness gave it to his private 
secretary to be read, Arabic translations of all the papers havin 
been prepared. Before the rcading the Consuls and visitors ha 
coffee served up to them. 

The first document read was an address of Mr. Richardson to 
the Bey: viz.— 

“ I present to your highness, in the name of that God whom all 
Christians and Mussulmans worship, an address, or testimonial of 
gratitude, signed by the British officers, merchants, and residents 
of Malta and Gozo, Gibraltar, Florence, Leghorn, Naples, Smyrna, 
and Tripoli, thanking your highness for those PRELIMINARY STEPS 
which your higtirieas lias taken for the abolition of slavery in your 
dominions. 

Among the names, attached to this testimonial, your highness 
will find some, nay many British gentlemen of the greatest talent 
and most eminent rank, who have spontaneously come forward to 
testify their gratitude and admiration of the noble and philan- 
thropic conduct of your highness to relieve suffering humanity, 
and build up again che fortunes of Northern Africa! 

“We are convinced that your highness has achieved more honour 
by this act for the abolition of slavery than any Mussulman Prince 
ever has done by war and conquest, or the promotion of the arts 
and sciences; and, we feel persuaded that if your highness continues 
to complete this great work of emancipation for Africa, your 
highness’ name will descend, covered with glory, to the latest 
periods of the world. 

Our countrymen are deeply sensible of the great merit of the 
representative of their sovereign at the court of your highness, 
who has humbly but e represented to your highness the 
great good which your highness would e by this measure, 
and the transcendent reputation which your highness would ac- 
quire thereby throughout Europe and the world. 

“ We are happy to hear, like wise, that enlightened and philan- 
thropic Frenchmen have congratulated your highness on your 
noble determination to extinguish slavery ; for, in this immense 
measure of humanity, national rivalries can never enter.” 

Then followed the reading of the testimonial, and afterwards a 
letter from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty was read. 
During the reading of these documents, the Bey at times shewed 
himself much agitated, and now and then made ejaculations in 
Italian and Arabic, putting his hand to his breast, and adding— 
“ did it all from my heart !” 

then addressed Mr. Richardson in nearly the following 
words :— 

“I am much obliged to you, Sir, for the trouble which you have 
taken in preparing the address, and procuring the signatures. I 
am extremely grateful to those of your countrymen who have 
delegated you to present the address to me. 1 am profound] 
sensible of the great honour thus conferred on me. Aud I will 
not fail to seize every opportunity which is in my power, to 
ameliorate the condition of the blacks of Africa. J began with 
pleasure the abolition of slavery, and I will not cease to prosecute 
the great work of emancipation until I have completely extirpated 
slavery from my dominions.” 

The party now took leave of his highness. It was very flatter- 
ing to see the cordiality which existed between Sir Thomas Reade 
and the Bey. They talked together like intimate friends. 

We must not close the account of the presentation of the 
testimonial without recording our thanks to Sidi Ben Ayed, who 
greatly interested himself in the success of our mission. Sidi Ben 
Ayed is one of the principal courtiers of his Highness the Bey ; he 
is the most opulent and influential personage in the kingdom of 
Tunis, and is in great favour. Indeed, his generosity and amiable 
disposition, together with his knowledge of Christian countries 
(for he has been in Europe), render hima universal favourite. 
His family are very powerful, and bear an excellent character. 
Sidi Ben Ayed, on account of urgent busincss, was not present at 
the presentation of the testimonial, but expressed his warmest 
sympathies for the success of the mission. He has, following the 
example of his noble and generous master, liberated many of his 
slaves. 


STATE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
(Extract of a Letter from the rev.W.Ketley, dated Dec. 3rd, 1841.) 


As to the state of the negros and their abiding good conduct, it 
strikes me that the most impartial testimony might be gathered 
from their masters, who, being unaccustomed ever to give them a 
good name undeservedly, have yet been constrained to speak well 
of them, however reluctantly. As theirs however, seems to be 
praise and dispraise almost with the same breath, even when the 

applaud, it requires but little discrimination to decide on whic 

side truth preponderates. I think it enough that every prediction 
which, in their predilection for reproaching the negro, they ventured 
to promulgate, has utterly failed. At present signs appear of a very 
unsettled state of feeling; but why! On many estates Portuguese 
immigrants have been located, and, though unequal to the labour 
of the negro, have been privileged above them. It was the fashion 
to extol them before the negro ; it has been unwisely intimated to 
these that their services may soon be di with ; and one 
estate near us has been almost denuded of the negro population. I 
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observe by the papers, however, that dissatisfaction is now expressed 
by the planters towards the Portuguese immigrants, and they say 
we have had enough of them; so that a reaction is taking place. 
But another, and I strongly apprehend, a fearful ground of discon- 
tent has arisen. The planters yesterday had a meeting for com- 
bination, at which 1 should think any man in his senses must see 
that they put forth a most exaggerated view of their case, especially 
when they tell us that every hogshead of sugar costs twelve or four- 
teen dollars more in making than the average market price. What 
wise man would make another hogshead, if such were the fact ? And, 
to remedy this ruinous loss, they propose to begin in January to 
give 32 cents for tho tariff rate of labour per day, Mr. knows 
what the tariff is, and what heart-burning it has already occasioned. 
They propose to make no payment unless the day's labour by tariff 
is completed. They propose further, in every such case to exact 
16 cents, that is cightpence, per day for house rent from each 
labourer who shall fail! They propose to stop all usnal allowances— 
no more to allow them food from the estate (by which E understand 

lantains grown on the estate), at a moderate charge, as heretofore. 

‘hey propose not to allow a labourer, if in any case (ay when the 
ground is light, or the grass not heavy) he should be able, to get 
more than his day's wages by extra labour, Ac. Ke. And when it 
is remembered that the people are mostly located on the estates, 
and have not houses of their own, you will see how entirely they 
will be at the mercy of their masters when all have combined to 
act together thus. Before the people will be well aware of this 
combination of planters I fear great restlessness will prevail, 
especially it, as I heard yesterday, some have begun already to act 
even beforehand, Suppose a case. A negro is unwell, so as not 
to be able to get through his task—he is not ill so as to go to the 
estatcs’ hospital (where only the doctor is expected to attend), 
but, by . at home two or three days, he hopes to recruit. 
Because he (or she) is not at the hospital, he is adjudged squatting 
or idling at home, and is brought into the estate’s debt 5d. for every 
such day. Of such an instance I was told yesterday, producing, as 
might well be supposed, great discontent, and some are said to be 
leaving the estate; but where will the discontents be able to go, if 
other planters under combination choose not to employ them! 
Such as have lands of their own, as some have, will leave estate 
cultivation, fairly driven away by whatever you inay choose to call 
it—to me it is not unlike oppression. But a great outcry is made 
as to the increasing wealth of the negro, and missionaries have so 
written as to confirm the belief. My opinion is not as theirs. True, 
upwards of 400 transfers (perhups 500) of land have been passed to 
labourers. Have al) paid for the land? Can it be said to be theirs 
in any case when not paid for? In part they have paid; but I fear 
it will be found that the negro, ignorant of figures and not remark- 
able for calculation, has been carried beyond his reach. In the 
paper I send vou by this mail you may see that one instance has 
already occurred, at Plantation Blyden Hall, where already the 
labourers who had purchased have failed to fulfil their engagements, 
and it has returned to its proprietor. ‘This tome is signal. The 
same paper informs you that $0,000 dollars have been engaged to be 
paid by labourers fora plantation to be called Victoria; but you 
read also that half, i. e. 40,000 dollars has been, or (mark the words) 
is to be, paid in hard cash—the rest when! It is one thing to affix 
a time tor payment, another to fulfil it. I also know of a purchase 
where half is paid and half to be paid; but the question is, will the 
negros be able to mect it. But it will be said that they must have been 
exceedingly well off, and have had enormous wages, to be able even 
to advance so much. This isa fallacy. [have spoken to several 
negros, inquiring how they had been able to make such purchase ; 
and they have replied that many of them have thrown their money 
together, forming in each case a joint company—that, when they 
were slaves they reared stock and planted provision on waste parts 
of the estate; and, as the master had to give them fish and plan- 
tains, most of them who wanted to take care put their bits up ina 
safe place, and so it became much a little at a time; but that now 
they are free it is not so, every thing is dear, and it is hard to lay 
by without self-denial. But how then do you expect to fulfil your 
engagement! They reply it is our intention to work most of our 
time for our former masters, and our wives always will be at work ; 
and, what time we can spare, we shall help such of our older brothers 
vl. o will try to plant provisions, to sell and pay the balance. I may 
be as gloomy in my forebodings as any planter in some people's 
estimation, but still I do forebode ; I-do not believe the negros are 
getting wealthy, and, if the planters’ combination stands, they never 
will. But [have said nothing of the ruinous taxation on provisions 
which our legislature will contrive shortly, if possible, to put on the 
lands and productions of our negro friends—which, if not paid in 
due time, will be tollowed by the knock of the hammer ; and then 
what will become of negro wealth? Why, it will be said they had 
plenty of money to buy their estates, and were too lazy to cultivate 
them, and so they have come to want, as predicted by the planters ! 
And are there no indications of such imputations already? I think 
a careful reading of the papers will show you that there are. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


In the account of the proceedings of the anti-slavery deputation to Paris, 
it was stated ‘‘ the deputies dined with M. Guizot.” 

As this might be understood to include the whole deputation, it seems 
right to explain that three of the number,“ one from England, one from 
Ireland, and one from Scotland, ra el it best, ander the circumstances, 
to decline the invitation, although fully sensible that it was en unusual act 
of courtesy from the minister of foreign affairs. 

Yours sincerely and respectfully, Joszrn Stunce. 
Birmingham, Fourth Month 2nd, 1842. 


# Messrs. Sturge, Dunlop, and Dr. Madden.— Ep. 
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(WEDNESDAY, 
Parliamentary Proteedings. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 22, 


Lord Srtaxrey rose to bring forward tbe motion of which he had 
iven notice—viz., for a select committee to inquire into the state of the 
ritish possessions on the west coast of Africa, more especially with refe- 

rence to their present relations with the neighbeuring native tribes ; and a 
sclect committee to inquire into the state of the different West Indian 
colonies, in reference to the existing relations between employers sad 
labourers, the rate of wages, the apply of labour, the system aud expense 
of cultivation, and the general state of their rural agricultural eco- 
nowy. He said that, at that late hour of the night, be should be very 
unwilling to trespass unnecessarily on the indulgence of the house ; but he 
thought the house would perceive that, standing in the situation which be 
bad the honour to fill, aad | having two committees to propose—and his 
observations in respect of them would be confined to a single addrees—it 
was impossible for bim to enter on the inquiry into subjects so importent 
without offering a few words to the house, while furnishing documents in 
respect of those great interests which he was ebcut to advocate. He felt 
tbat, in doing so, be sbould not be able to call the atteftion of the house to 
topics of local or controversial interest, but be thought he might fairly 
claim their indulgence on a subject of immense importance to tbe interests 
of the country; and, considering bow deeply he was involved in this 
quer? and the situation be beld, it was natural that be should be anxious 
or the great experiment which he was the organ of proposing. And he was 
happy to say that, so far as rded the result of that great experiment on 
the whole of the population of the West Indies that bad been emancipated, 
ho believed he might say without exception, that it had been satisfactory 
beyond the most sanguine expectation of the most ardent colonial well- 
wisher. In every island, not only had physical prospertt increased to a 
great extent, but, what was more gratifying still, there bad been a continu- 
ance of industrious habits, of improvement in the social system and reli- 
gious and moral habits, and of all those qualities which were of infinitel 
more importance than the animal comfort of the pones (hear). He 
thought he might safely state to the bouse, that he bad not exaggerated 
the present social condition of the West India colonies, so far ns related 
to the labouring population, when, in un official statement, which it hed 
become his duty to draw up not long ago, in answer to the supposed 
failure of the great experiment of emancipation, he bad ventured to state 
that, since the Emancipation Act, the negros had become thriving and 
contented, had improved their manner of living, increased their comforts of 
enjoytnent, and, while the offences against the laws had become less, 
‘their moral babits had become better. The number of marria 
among them bad increased, and they possessed knowledge and infor- 
mation, influenced in a great de by the ministers of religion. 
Such bad been the results of emancipation ; and, as far as related to the 
primary objects of the act, the success had been complete. He would not 
read many extracts to the house, but he could not help calling their 
attention for a short time to some of the representations which bad beea 
made by persons in authority in the West Indies, with regard to the present 
condition and prospects of the negros; and, although the condition of the 
various islands varied according to their different circumstances, the pros- 
perity of the labourer, ayd of the planter also, was more conspicuous in 
the thinly peopled and fertile new colonies, than in the old more densely 
peopled colonies. Ile believed, however, that the facts were more or leas 
applicable to the whole of the colonies throughout the West Indis islands, 
He excluded the colony of the Mauritius, and confined himself to the 
West India colonies. And the observations with which he was about to 
trouble the house had reference to the colonies of Jamaica and Demers, 
In 1840, Sir Charles Metcalfe gave the following report :—Six years after 
the passing of the Emancipation Act, and after two of bis government, he 
said that the present condicion of the peasantry in the island of Jamaica 
was very striking. Ho did not suppose that any peasantry had so many 
comforts or so much independence. 'Their behaviour was peaceable, 
and in soma respects cheerful. They were found to attend Divine service 
in good clothes, many of them riding on borses. They sent their children 
to school, and paid for their schooling, and not only attended the churches 
of their different communities, but subscribed for their respective churches, 
Their piety was remarkable, and he was bappy to add, that in most respects 
they deserved what they had. They were generally well ordered, free 
from crime, had much improved in their habits, and were constant in their 
attendance on Divine worsbip themselves, and in the attendance of their 
children, and were willing to pay the expenses. The last report of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was on the 4th November, 1841, and he (Lord Stanley) 
had received it with regret, because it contained the resignation of his 
government, during which he bad rendered most valuable services to the 
5 Sir Charles Metcalfe said tbat, with respect to the labouring 
population, formerly slaves but now perfectly free, they were more 
pendent than in other free countries. He ventured to say that in no 
country in the world could the labouring population be more provided 
with the comforts of life, or more at ease, or more free from oppression 
than were the peasantry of the island of Jamaice. The next statement be 
ian Stanley) would read to the house was by a stipendiary magistrate. 

e said, it would appear wonderful bow so much bad been accomplished 

in the island in building, planting, and digging, and making fences, without 
a cessation of labour on the part of the population. The reason was, tbat 
the emancipation from bondage to new hopes, new desires, and new 
responsibilities, strengthened the exertions of the negro, end enable 

him to labour in his own plantation, and to epare time to labour in 
the plantations of others. And to thet statement was attachéd a 
most singular document, which showed the number in one parish, 
not of those who hed landed possessions, but of those who had entered 
their names as being the owners of property liable to taxation, end who 
had stated their willingness as freemen to beer their proportion of the 
public imposts. In that parish, in 1836, there were 317 names ; in 1840, 
1321 ; and in 1841, 1 And the number of freeholders, who bed 
become freeholders by their sccumulstions and industry in the islend of 
Jamaica, was, in 1838, 2114, and in the of tero years, in 1840, their 
number bad increased to 7340. He felt confident that be was not sad 
ing the attention of the house by stating circumstances eo importent a 

so gratifying as must be to the oan at large, by whose liberality 
generous sacrifice, never before paralleled in any country, 60 pure m 
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its measure, had been called into operation. Ile was sure that even at that 
late bour, he should not be considered unnecessarily trespassing on the 
house, while he stated what had been the result of that great and generous 
sacrifice on the negro population of the colonies. He had a statement 
now before bim of the wages which could be earned by an able-bodied 
labourer, willing to work for six or seven hours a day, in the colony of 
Demerara. It appeared that the net amount earned in 1840 was not less 
tban £23 in wages avtually paid in money—a house and provision grounds, 
worth £15, and medical attendance, which cost £3, in all £41, beside the 
advantages of baring churches and schools free from parochial or any other 
rates whatever. There was another statement before him, saying, that the 
resources of the colony were great if there were only bands for their 
development, and that there was no country in the world, in which houses, 
provisions, grounds, medical attendance, schools, chapels, snd ministers, 
were more within the reach of the masses, or where the masses were 
more protected in their rights than in that colony. And what was the con- 
sequence ofall this prosperity on the negro mind? Had it led to habits of 
vagrancy and indolence? Had it led the negros to abandon the pursuits 
of industry, and to give up the cultivation of the soil? He might mention 
the mode in which the wages were applied by the labourers who accumr- 
lated them. In 1859, some of them bought an abandoned sugar estate 
for 30,000 dollars, or £2000. sterling, two-thirds of it being paid down 
in bard dollars, and the remaining ion being agreed to be paid 
within three weeks. The person who made this statement to him 
added, that they intended replanting the estate, and that this entire 
transaction spoke volumes agsinst the alleged idleness of the negros, 
and showed that they preferred to remain on the dear but cultivated 
estates of the colony, rather than go into the uncultivated districts where 
estates might be purchased fora mere trifle. In 1840, an estate in the 
neighbourhood of Annandale, on the east coast, was purchased by 140 or 
150 labourers, for 50,000 dollars, or £11,000 sterling. 20,000 dollars had 
been offered for another estate on the snme coast, but the bargain bad not 
been yet concluded. The same things happened in Berbice. 20,000 
dollars were offered for an estate on the west coast of chat island. The 
sams offered on these occasions were in ready money, and were the market 
prices of the estates. The last account on this subject he had received 
within a short period indeed. On the 30th of November last, Governor 
Light wrote to say that another estate on the east coast had been purchased 
for 80,000 dollars, or £16,000 sterling ; 30,000 dollars having been paid in 
hand, 5000 baving been paid within a month after the contract bad been 
entered into, and the remainder being agreed to be paid within a short 
time after possession should have been given up; and that, out of 200 
negros who had entered into the contract, 100 had already paid down 400 
dollars each; one man, who, from keeping a horse and gig, was supposed 
to be wealthier than the others, having contributed 2000 dollars. The 
result of the emancipation had been, in the first instance, that large and 
exorbitant wages bad been demanded by the negros; and, in the next 
place, tbat they became thrifty and frugal, and were laying by their savirgs, 
acguiring property, and industriously improving their condition. IIe could 
multiply instances of this description, but that he was afraid of wenrying 
the house, with regard to the conduct of these labourers, and the manner 
in which they applied their money and accumulated property. Governcz 
Light, in another despatch, written soon after the ist of August, 1840, 
said that he had not thought it neceasary to make that anniversary a day of 
thanksgiving, but that it was most satisfactory to regard the conduct of the 
werking classes, who appeared to sink the remembrance of their past state 
in the present enjoyment of freedom. Governor Light said that he visited 
Essequibo in 1858, and again in 1840, and that it was gratifying to report 
the change which bad taken place in the bearing and babits of the negros since 
1838. In the following year he repeated his visit, and he found, in parts 
where there had been scarcely a house standing before, that houses were 
now numerous, and that eighteen properties had been sold to tbe negros in 
small lots, on which they erected neat cottages, and that respectable 
village, with a good church and school, had sprung up there. There was a 
new settlement three miles eastward of Essequibo, and near to Williams- 
town, where the congregation was numerous, attentive, and well-dressed. 
As far as the negros were concerned, the experiment had been most success- 
ful. They had more than vindicated the hopes which had been entertained of 
them by the advocates of emancipation. They proved the value which they 
set upon, and they took every opportunity to make the best return in their 
wer, for the gift of freedom conferred on them by the British parliament. 
f the house wanted another proof of the success of the experiment, they 
would find it, not in the amount of produce raised in those colonies, but in 
the amount of the exports from this country to them during the periods 
preceding and following emancipation. There had been, no doubt, a dimi- 
nution in the amount of suger raised in those colonies, but nothing could 
be a better proof of the success of the experiment than the amount of the 
produce exported to them from this country, The average value of the 
exports during the six years preceding the apprenticesbip was £2,783,000 
from 1825 to 1838 £3,578,000, and in the first year of freedom £4,002,465 
—/(hear, hear). It was true that there was a depression last year, but yet 
the exports amounted to 23, 402, 734. He would not trouble the house 
with details with regard to schools, chapels, and churches, He thought 
that be had now said enough to show what was the state of improvement in 
the social condition of the negros in those colonies. If they were the only 
parties whose interests were concerned in the welfare of those colonies, it 
would not be now a part of his duty to call on the house to appoint a 
select committee, for the purpose of investigating the various subjects con- 
nected with the rural and agricultural economy of the West Indies. Not- 
withstanding this great prosperity on the part of the negros, for which he 
could not be unthankful for having been instromentsl in persuading the 
British parliament to confer the boon of freedom on that ill-treated race, yet 
be could not shut his eyes to the fact that, though the and paramount 
object of the advocates of emancipation bad been ised, yet the causes 
which led to the present results with regard to the ne were productive, 
not only of great and unmerited hardahip on the planters, but of serious 


injury to the commerce of the British empire—an could not disguise 
from himself or from the house the fact, that the West India planters were 


now suffering serious loss and serious injury. And it would be his duty to 
ask the house of commons to take into consideration, and to investigate 
before a select committee, what were the canses of these losses ; aad, if they 
appeared to admit of a remedy, to consider what means could be adopted 
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for the modification or mitigation of the distress. It could not be denied 
that the prosperity of tbe planters in the West Indies depended mainly 
upon sugar; and, when he looked atthe quantity of sugar exported trom 
the West Indies in comparative periods of years, he found that in the same 
period of years to which he had referred when speaking of the labourers, 
namely, in the six years which preceded emancipation, the average 
amount was 3,965,000 cwt.; in the period of 1 tlie aver 
fell to 3,058,000 cwt.; and in the first year of freedom, it sunk again 
to 2,824,000 cwt. ; and in the year 1840, it tell from 3,000,000 cwt., which 
had been its original average, to 2,810,000 cwt. If the house would 
allow him to enter into these details, he did not wish to produce 
any impression of an exaggerated nature, but admitted that the dimi- 
nisbed quantity of sugar produced had been made up to the planters 
of late years by the increased price which they received, and that, although 
there was a smaller amount of produce, yet, when he looked at the amount 
received in the six years preceding emancipation, he found it to be 
5,820,000 dollars; in the four years of apprenticeship 6,223,000 dollars; 
in the first year of freedom 5,530,000 dollars; in the next year 5,424,000; 
and, although in this year there would be a large reduction, still there 
would be a feir remuneration for what was lost by the diminution of 
produce. The planters, therefore, had not sustained any very serious 
diminution of their income from this cause; but they bad suffered a very 
serious and ruinous expense in the cultivation of their estates from the 
want and scantiness of labour—from tbe abstraction of labour in conse- 
quence of the industrious application of the labourers to their own farms 
—from their having become possessors of property, instead of mere 
cultivators of the soil. In consequence of this, the planters were com- 
selled to pay exorbitant and enormous wages, and, from the information he 
bad . be believed that, in several of the colonies, so extravagant 
were the rate of wages and the expenses of cultivation, tbat unless sume 
remedy could be provided, it would be impossible for tho owners to 
cultivate many of the estates. He would beg leave to state one case, 
which was deserving of being made a subject of investigation by a 
committee, and of being tested by the cross-examination of witnesses, 
which was a much more satisfactory process than could be adopted upon 
any written statements, which were not liable to such a course of investi- 
gation. He bad some reports on the subject from Trinidad, where a 
committee of planters had collected evidence as to the result of the 
enormous expenses incurred in the cultivation of estates. Another com- 
mittee had been appointed on the same subject in Demerara, and he must 
say, that from those reports it appeared impossible for cultivation to be 
carried on, if they contained statements at all 5 to the truth. 
He had a report of sixty-two sugar estates from the 1st of January to the 
3ist of October, 1841, in which period the expenditure was 1,091,000 
dollars, while the return was 217,000 dollars, making a gross loss upon the 
whole of the estates of 874,000 dollars; and from November to December 
the same committee stated the expense to be 1,295,000, and the total 
revenue 812,000 dollars, the loss being 983, 000 dollars. IIe did not, of 
course, pretend to vouch for the precise accuracy of these statements. 
He could only say rie! were founded upon the report of a committee 
who bad investigated the subject very carefully, having directed their 
inquiries to the estates of those planters who had hitherto carried on 
their plantations with most success and prosperity. Governor Light, who, 
whatever might be his predilections, coald not be accused of being unduly 
prejudiced in favour of the planters, was not sa‘isfied with this result, but 
e had forwarded to bim (Lord Stanley) a despatch, in which be said be 
had tbe honour to transmit a statement made to hiu, by a gentleman who 
had always been of moderate opinions, and well disposed to the govern- 
ment. He did not, however, wish bis name to be mentioned, and tbere- 
fore the governor withheld it, as well as the names of the estates referred 
to, designating them only by numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4. This statement he 
said would afford proof of the ruinous expenditure on these four estates ; 
and, if all other estates were in the same condition, the position of the 
planters must be very disastrous indeed. The statement was not so bad 
as some relating to other places, but it confirmed a representation of the 
condition of four of the best estates in Demerara, on the authority of a 
gentleman whom he (Lord Stanley) did not know, but who was repre- 
sented as being a man of moderate opinions, and perfectly competent to 
form a judgment on the subject. ‘Ihe result of the statement was, that, 
upon one of the four estates, there bad been an excess of revenue over the 
expenditure of 5,981,000 dollars, being the difference between 37,000,000 
and 49,000,000, while on the other three estates there had been an actual 
loss, Ibese statements he should wish to have subjected to the investiga- 
tion of a committee, and he thought they were well deserving the atten- 
tion of a committee of the house of commons. It was of the utmost 
importance that they should be considered dispassionately, calmly, and deli- 
berately, as he was sure they would be by any committee which should be 
appointed to ae, the subject. Well, now, the planters were natu- 
rally very anxious that a remedy should be provided for this state of things, 
and it was quite clear that there were two remedies, and only two remedies, 
by which the cultivation of those estates could be profitably carried on; 
the one was by u reduction of the expenses of cultivation by the introduc- 
tion of a better mode of management, and that would require to be specially 
considered, and the other by 3 increasing the population 
by encouraging immigration into the colonies; tbus, by competition, 
diminishing the wages. of labour, and enabling the planters to culti- 
vate their estates at a more reasonable expense. He should not at 
present enter upon the details of the firat mode. There were various 
points connected with it well worthy of attention—such, for example, 
as whether it would be possible to introduce a system somewhat assimi- 
lated to our English one, placing the labourers somewhat in the condition 
of tenants, a iving them an interest dependent upon, and insepara- 
ble from, that of the landlords, and rendering them participators in the 
benefits arising from the improvement of the soil, and the increase of the 
amount of the produce. He knew that there might be some practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of such arrangement, but it would be well to consider 
how far they were capable of being surmounted. It would also be neces- 
sary to consider how far it would be practicable to save manual labour on 
various parts of an estate. On these points it would be highly desirable 
that persons conversant with cultivation in the West Indies should be 
examined by other parties conversant with cultivation in this country. 
Wich regard to immigration, all the details would prove that, as far as it 
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affected the labourers, so far as it bad been carried on with regard to all 
persons of African descent, whether liberated Africans from the coast of 
Africa, or immigrants from the United States, or from the neighbouring 
islands, the effect had been satisfactory—there bud been little of disease, 
nothing of suffering, and little of mortality, ond all persons of African 
descent were living proofs of the success of the scheme, They were 
satished with their condition, the persons who had received them were 
satisfied with their conduct, and it was admitted that their condition was 
improved. He wished he could say the same of immigrants from Europe; 
but he was bound in truth to state—and he wished to state it publicly 
that, so far as he could judge from the immigration of persons from Europe 
to Jamaica or Demerara—particularly into those parts to which immigrants 
naturally resorted—namely, the low lands of the country, there bad been 
a dreadful degree of suffering, which had had a fatal effect upon the health 
and lives of persons so circumstanced: and, in justice to the colony, he 
was bound to say, that, so sensible were they of the fuct, that, desirous as 
they naturally were of procuring an accession of labour, a resolution had 
been proposed in the house of assembly, discouraging immigration at the 
expense of the public from the British islands or other parts of Europo. 
Some immigration had been carried on to Demerara by the Portuguese. 
Those who so immigrated had made themselves very useful to the persona 
into whose employment they entered—principally the shopkeepers in towns 
and had proved very industrious ; but unfortunately their introduction 
was accompanied, in the first instance, by a very great degree of e 
and the mortality was not less than from 7 to 10 per cent. of the whole 
number. Ender these circumstances he had felt it his duty to lay a state- 
ment before the Portuguese government that they should not suffer their 
subjects to emigrate to a British colony, where they might be subjected to 
so much suffering. If that were permitted to go on, it might be made a 
subject of complaint hereafter ; ond be had therefore felt it bis duty to 
communicate to the Portuguese government the whole of the information 
he had received on the subject, and to caution them against allowing their 
subjects to expose themselves to such a lamentable degree of suf- 
fering and mortality as they might be liable to in those islands. In 


passing, he was bappy to say that in the colony of Demerara, even 
the accounts of the 


he (Lord Stanley) should not be dealing fairly by the house, he should 


not be dealing fairly by the colonies or the country, if be did not state that 
he saw very great objection, and doubt, and obstacles in the way of any- 


thing like an unlimited emigration from Africa. He thought it would be 


likely to give rise to a suspicion of much more abuse than at present 


existed, and also give rise to the jealousy of foreign powers ; and, though 
he was convinced that a perfectly free emigration from the const of Africa 
to our West India colonies would place the emigrant in more favourable 
circumstances than he was in at presentin his own country, and, if the 
stream of emigration could be kept up, with the constant opportunity 
afforded the emigrant of returning to Africa, be believed that no step 
which could be taken would be so effectual for the promotion of the inte- 
rests of humanity, and the extension of civilisation, and religion also, 
among the tribes on the coast of Africa, still it was a subject to be dealt 
with with the greatest caution and care, for he did not pretend to say that 
the difficulties bad been understated. For this purpose he intended to 
move for the appointment of another committee, whose inquiries should 
be simultaneous with the inquiries of the committee into the state of agri- 
culture in the West Indies. He wished for a committee to inquire into 
the state of the settlements on the coast of Africa, particuarly with refe- 
rence to tbeir relation to the labouring classes. ‘Tho house was aware 
that this country possessed aleng the Gold coast a number of detached 
orts or settlements, occupied by British subjects living under an anoma- 
fous form of government ; at one time held by the crown, but now managed 
exclusively by a committee of merchants, who administered what was 
called British law, which was administered without the appurtenances of 
British law, for there was neither judge nor jury; indeed, the Jaw was 
rather crudely administered—(a laugh). But in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of and all round these forts were native tribes, intimately connected 
by trade and commerce with these forts, aud to a great degree influenced 
by the merchants within these forts ; and it was of the greatest importance 
that we should well consider the precise relations—the legal and real rela- 
tious—in which we stand in regard to these surrounding natives—(hear). 
At present there was a certain degree of British law administered without 
British machinery, and administered also out of British districts without 
any legal authority. Under the law so administered sentences were 
passed, persons imprisoned, and debts recovered, and all that related to 
Jaw, without the legality of jurisdiction, carried on with all the semblance 
of authority. Perhaps this state of things was a necessary evil, but at 
the same time it was an evil. It left those tribes in great doubt as 
to our real authority, and tended to produce a power which was at 
once acknowledged to have passed the limits of law, and which placed 
no limits on its own encroachments, except at its own discretion or 
indiscretion. If these settlements, thus occupying perbaps not more 
than a square mile or two, were made the ports from which emigra- 
tion was to be conducted between Africa snd the West India 
colonies, one of two things must occur. The neighbouring tribes, or the 
greater portion of them, were in a state of domestic slavery. He believed 
there were some tribes who were free; and he should like it to form one 
of the inquiries of the committee, to ascertam which were the tribes that 
were really free, and had the disposal of their labour and persons at their 
own free will. Among a great majority, however, there was no doubt that 
domestic slavery prevailed. Then one of two things must occur; either 
emigration would consist of run-away slaves who bad left their masters, 
with whose institutions and customs, they gia perbaps beyond our 
limits, we had no possible right to interfere, and, having 20 left their 
masters, taken refuge In our settlements ; in that case, we ran the risk of 
bringing upon ourselves the ill-will and jealousy of these neighbourin 
tribes, with whom we bad been on terms of the most perfect amity, an 


over whom we bad great influence; or, on the otber hand, under the pane 
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of permission and license to free labourers to emigrate to out colonies, 
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ill Coolies, who were certainly a class of persons 
which, next to Europeans, suffered most, were much more favourable 
than at an early period, and represented thet the recent mortality h 
among them bad been very trifling—(hear, hear). Now, it was quite 
clear that, as far as immigration was concerned, the coast of Africa 
was the quarter from which the colonies expected the apear supply ; and 
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colonists might begin to enter into a traffic with the native chiefs for the 
emigration of their subjects for a sum of money; in other words, they 


would buy these emigrants ; and, consequently, strong suspicions would 
attach to us that we were attempting to establish a new slave-trade on the 
coast of Africa. He did not say that these obstacles were not over-rated; 
but he would say this, that they were not to be surmounted without 
having the whole facts before the public and before tbe world, and that, if 
we could not surmount them, it was our bounden duty to prevent the 
slave-trade in Africa, under whatever colours it might appear —(ebeers). 
If we could surmount them, let us declare to the world the mode by 
which we intended to surmount them, the protection which we would gire 
those persons, and the extent of our guarantee to the merchants. If we 
could not do that, we should be justified in withholding from the West 
Indies a free emigration of labourers from the coast of Africa; but, if we 
could surmount these obstacles, and take care that the emigrants should be 
protected, then he said that such emigration, conducted on principles of 
entire freedom, would be productive of incalculable benefits, not only to 
the individuals the subjects of that emigration, but, in its ultimate results, 
by their intercourse with civilized society, to the interests of civilization, 
the interests of humanity, and the promotion of cbristianity throughout the 
continent of Africa (loud cheers). He thanked the house for the patience 
with which it had listened to his observations (hear, bear) upon a subject 
whose importance, whatever might be the manner in which he had intro- 
duced it, at least deserved thd attention and serious consideration of the 
house (hear, hear). He bad endeavoured to state the case as it appeared 
to him on s careful perusal of official documents, without prejudice or 
exaggeration; and al be hoped was that, if the house desired to enter 
into a discussion upon the subject, it would preserve the same care to 
avoid exaggeration and prejudice ; and if, a committee were entrusted with 
the subject, that those two important pointa, intimately connected as they 
were, would meet with the committee’s full, fair, and deliberate consideration. 

Major C. Bruce seconded the motion. 

Mr. V. Smıru expressed his gratification at the very able statement 
which had been made by the noble lord the secretary for the colonies, 
seeing that his name was identified with the working of that experi- 
ment which bad proved so successful. At the same time, be (Mr. 3 
could not help feeling the great difficulties which the committee wo 
ave to encounter in the course of their inquiry. The noble lord pro- 
posed, through this committee, to inquire into the state of the different 
West India colonies, in reference to the existing relations between em- 
Pioren and labourers, the rate of wages, the supply of labour, the system 
and expense of cultivation, and the general state of their rural 
cultural economy. From the statement made by the noble lord of the 


prosperity of the labouring population in these colonies, it thet 
they were not only n but were making purchases for lves. 


Now the task which would devolve upon the committee was of a very 
delicate character, and they must take , 
suggestions they might make, that feeling and harmony which now 
existed as between. the labourers and the employers. And, indeed, the dif- 
ficulty of this question was increased by the union of such various sub- 
jects for the consideration of a committee. He would suggest to the noble 
lord whether it would not be advisable to give a power of conference 
between the two committees as to the introduction of free labourers. But 
the most interesting inquiry would be whether they would be able to pro- 
duce any thing upon which the house could legislate or not, and certuinl 
the mass of evidence could not fail to make an interesting document. Wit 
reference to the first committee, be thought the aguy must be limited. 
If there were any thing in tbe noble lord’s speech which he had to regret, 
it was that the noble lord bad not stated what course the committee on the 
west coast of Africa were to pursue. 

Mr. Waxcev doubted whether the noble lord expected to get the least 
information from these committees, With reference to the second motion 
of the noble lord, he could not conceive the object of it, because the 
speech of the noble lord gave the most delightful account of the hap- 
piness of the emancipated slaves. Twenty millions bad been given to 
the proprietors of the soil in the West Indies, as compensation for losses 
which they might have sustained. 3 were now suffering from s 
want of labour, and were enduring all those changes which the noble 
lord himself bad anticipated, when lė brought forward the great measure 
in 1833. He feared that the free labourers, whose condition was now 80 
much improved, would be swamped by this measure, and reduced from s 
atate of comparative happiness to one of the greatest distress. He believed 
the object of the noble lord was to ensure the complete success of the 
Emancipation Act, but he feared thst, with respect to this measure, a pres- 
sure bad been put upon the noble lord by the planters, who bad informed 
bim (Lord Stanley) that, unless he consented to it, we should not have s 
sufficient supply of sugar in this 1 But the subject was one of 
great difficulty and delicacy, and he would therefore only say farther thet 
he boped the committee would be so constituted as to protect the rights of 
the liberated slaves, 
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DEATH OF SIR LIONEL SMITH. 


WE regret to learn, by Mauritius papers to the 5th of January, 
the somewhat sudden removal of Sir Lionel Smith, bart., governor 
and commander-in-chief of the island of Mauritius, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. His Excellency, who was at his country- 
house at Reduit, was taken ill on Friday evening, December 31st, 
but nothing occurred to excite the apprehensions of his family 
until early on Monday morning ; when such alarming symptoms 
appeared, that his private physician considered it neccssary to call 
in to his aid the chief medical officer and other experienced surgeons 
of the garrison, who succeeded in momentarily allaying his suffer- 
ings. This respite, however, was of short duration, and his 
Excellency, after having only a few moments 5 y stated him- 
self to-be much relieved, expired suddenly of hydro-thorax, or effu- 
sion of water on the chest, at a quarter before twelve o'clock. His 
funeral is stated to have been attendcd by a vast concourse of 
persons, the number being coraputed at not less than ten thousand. 

sir Lionel’s death appears to have been hastened by his incessant 
attentions to Lady Smith, who was at the time exceedingly ill, 
and who has since followed him to the grave. He is succeeded in 
the temporary government of the island by the Honorable 
Colonel Staveley, the senior officer in command. We learn from 
a private letter with which we have been favoured, that, up to 
the commencement of his bricf illness, he remained vigorous and 
energetic. ‘* He died,” says our correspondent, “as he had lived 
faithfully devoted to the great principles of henevulence and equal 
justice, his last words in public being a solemn denunciation of the 
prevalent practice amongst the planters and others of giving 
several portions of rum per diem to their labourers. This oc- 
curred at a mecting of council on the 20th December, 1841, when 
he uttered an energetic and memorable speech, adjuring the mem- 
bers of council to persevere, in spite of all opposition, in ratifying 
the projected law against drunkenness, warning them that nothin 
else could secure tlie confidence of the home government, an 
recommending the planters to take the initiative in a thorough 
reform, by spontaneously engaging to cease to give more than one 
ration of rum per day to their labourers.” 

To this account we add, in the words of the same writer, the 
following sketch of his character as exhibited at Mauritius. Sir 
Lionel Smith was courteous and benevolent to all; harsh or par- 
tial to none. In his invincible adherence to law and equity the 
rich and powerful had the firmest security for their property and 
rights ; and in his condescension and justice the meanest could 
repose unlimited confidence. His name will endure in honour 
amongst all classes.” 
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EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA TO THE WEST INDIES. 


To THE FRIENDS oF AFRICA AND OF THE EMANCIPATED: 
CLASSES IN THE WEST INDIES. 


TneE appointment of two committees by the House of Commons, 
the one relating to our settlements on the western coast of Africa, 
and the other to the West Indies, coupled with the expectation 
that the result of the proposed inquiries will justify the govern- 
ment in making the former depots for African labourers, with“ a 
view to supply the latter with a large number of immigrants, has 
not only engaged the close and anxious attention of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, but has excited 
their most serious alarm. 

Under the plea of an absolute want of Jabour in the eman- 
cipated colonies to carry on the cultivation of sugar, except at a 
ruinous cost to the planters, and under the specious pretext that 
the natives of Africa are to he beneiited by the meusure, the 
right honorable Lord Stanley has prevailed on the house to grant 
him these committees, without opposition or discussion ; and to 


place the names of honorable members thereon, who, with few 


exceptions, the committee regret to say, have either prejudged 
the important question they are now called to investigate, or 
have a direct interest in affirming the views of the West India 


party, by whose statements the noble lord appears to have been 
greatly influenced. 
In these circumstances, the Committee feel it to be their rapa 
ar 
against tlie insidious scheme set forth in the speech of the colonial 
minister ; first, because they are convinced that no good and 
sufficient reason can be shewn to warrant its adoption; and, 
secondly, because they are further convinced that it cannot be 
carried into effect without covertly, if not openly, reviving and 
extending the iniquitics and horrors of the slave-trade. 

The plea of the West India party is the scarcity of labour, and 
the consequent exorbitant rate of wages they are compelled to 
pay, in order to their carrying on successfully the cultivation of 
their estates. The Committee demur to the accuracy of these 
statements. They are of opinion that it can be demonstrated by 
a reference to official and other evidence, that there is no actual 
want of labour for keeping up the cultivation of the staple pro- 
ductions of the British colonics; and that it can be had on terms 
sufficiently moderate to insure a fair return for capital invested. 
If in any quarter the want of labour has been experienced, it has 
arisen principally from bad legislation, the object of which has 
been to coerce labour undcr a state of freedom; from the un- 
reasonable and injudicious conduct of the planters in mixing up 
the questions of wages and rents, and from their resorting to 
summary ejectments to accomplish their purposes; and from 
want of capital to pay with regularity the wages due to their 
labourers, or to command the amount of labour required. These 
causes have been in active operation, and have led many negros to 
become independent holders of land, to esenpe the persecutions and 
annoyances to which they were subjected by their former masters. 

As to the exorbitant rate of wages said to be demanded by the 
labourers, it appears that they have been usually fixed, except for 
task work, by the planters themselves, and have for the most part 
been made dependent on so great a varicty of circumstances as to 
have proved injvrious both to the employers and the labourers. 

To remedy the evils resulting from the operation of bad laws 
and their own oppressive proceedings, the West Indian party have 
had recourse to various schemes of immigration: these have been 
conducted at a heavy expense, and with but little benefit to the 
colonies, and at a great sacrifice of human life and happiness. These 
schemes have failed, or are to be abandoned, for the one now 
proposed by Lord Stanley. From Africa a supply of labourers 
is sought to be obtained, for the avowed purpose of reducing the 
wages of labour paid to the lately emancipated slaves. But can 
that be done without absolute injustice to them! And, if done, 
without giving a fresh stimulus to the slave-trade! With the 
information before them, the Committee answer decidedly in the 
negative. To introduce masses of native Africans, composed as 
they will be principaliy of the male sex, imbued with all the 

| gross su rstitions and revolting heathenism of their country, 
must be injurious to the moral progress and religious elevation of 
the emancipated classes; and bringing these masses into com- 
petition with them in the labour market must take from them 
the fair reward for their toil. To a free circulation of labour 
throughout tho West Indies the Committee have no objection : 


on the contrary, they have on all occasions strenuously advocated 
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stanees, would have been given to a declared friend of the abolition 
of slavery. Far from that, it has just been conferred on a de- 
clared enemy of indigenous sugar cultivation—on a deputy from 
La Gironde, who is actually the bearer of the protest of the 
chamber of commerce of urdeaux. This deputy could not 
hope to be re-elected, if he showed himself an advocate for the 
abolition of slavery, of which, as you know, Bourdeaux is a 
violent opponent. 

The relations of the abolitionists with the new director of the 
colonies will he constrained and difficult, not withstanding the other- 
wise courteous and amiable manners of that functionary. Evidentl 
there will be mutual mistrust. Communication will be suspended, 
ir notinterdicted, whilst the colonial journal, the Globe, will, with 
both hands, draw arms from that circumstance against us. Such 
have been the desponding thoughts of the French abolitionists, so 
violently attacked and calumniated by the editors of this journal, 
The ducl of the honorable M. Lacrosse, onc of the parties at the 
banquet, with one of these editors, is an evident proof of this. 
Happily the violence of this journal disgusts all modcrate men, 
and creates a sort of re-action in our favour. 

A letter of M. Granier Cassagnac, editor in chief of the Globe, is 
now circulating in Paris. This letter, which was sent from Guadc- 
loupe to M. Schoclcher, is dated 11th November, 184], and was 
addressed by M. Granier Cassagnac, at that moment delegate from 
Guadeloupe, to M. Bouvet, editor of the Courrier of Guadeloupe. 
It announces that his journal (the Globe) has obtained the highest 
patronage in Paris. it is patronised by the ministers, who dread 
it, and whose internal policy, moreover it defends. It announces 
that he has offered his services to M. Olozaga, the Spanish am- 
bassador in Paris, and an old advocate of the corporation of Havana, 
in order to forward the interests of Cuba and Porto Rico; that this 
minister has given him letters for Espartero ; that he has sent his 
sceretary with those letters to Madrid; and that from thence the 
Secretary will proceed to Guadelope aud Cuba to obtain further 
subscriptions. 

uadeloupe has just obtained for him 195,000 francs. 
Martinique will probably be as much 195,000 „ 
Guiana, perhaps .. „ 50,000 „ 
Bourbon ‘ 5 g i 7 150,000 5„ 


—— 
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it. To the spontaneous emigration of free persons from any part 
of the world to the British colonies they have no objection ; but 
to a forced system of emigration, involving the taxation, among 
others, of tlie emancipated peasantry of the West Indies to supply 
funds that the planters may bring large numbers of labourers into 
competition wit them, is what the Committee cannot regard as 
cither just or expedient. Above all, the Committee are opposed 
to emigration from Africa. To the Committee it appewus utterly 
improbable that emigration can be free and spontancous on the 
part of the Africans themselves. Zhey are with few exceptions 
slaves, and must be obtained from the chiefs who surround our set- 
tlements either by purchase or by negotiations, involving induce- 
ments tantamount to purchase ; whatever number may be removed, 
it will be replaced by predatory warfare in the interior, and all the 
iniquities connected with the traffic in hunan beings be contin ned, 
To any system involving in the remotest degree the guilt of the 
slave-trade, the Committee are firmly persuaded thcir country- 
men will be utterly opposed ; not ouly on gencral grounds, hut 
lest it should give a pretext to other powers having settlements 
on the coast of Afries to resort thither, for the purpose of sup- 
plying their slave colonics in other parts of theworld with 
Africans nominally free, but really slaves. 

In confirmation of their views, the Committee would call tlie 
particular attention of their friends to an extract from an impor- 
tant despatch of the Marquis of e when Colonial 
secretary, addressed to the governor of British Guiana, dated 15th 
August, 1839 ; in which his lordship, speaking on behalf of Lord 
Melbourne's government, gave a definitive answer to the applica- 
tion for a supply of immigrants from Hindostan and Africa :— 
„With a to the introduction of labourer from India,” says 
his lordship, “more than enough has already passed to render ller 
Majesty’s government decidedly hostile to every such project ; 
and the laws now in foree in the different presidencies would 
effectually prevent the exceution of this part of the scheme.” 
And with respect to Africa, he observes: „We are not less 
oppo to the plan of recruiting the negro population of the 

est India colonics from Africa. No PRECAUTION WHICH MAS 
BEEN, OR WHICH COULD BE DEVISED WOULD PREVENT SUCH A 
MEASURE FROM GIVING A STIMULUS TO THE INTERNAT, SLAVE-TRADE 
ON THAT CONTINENT, OR FROM BRINGIKG DISCREDIT ON THE SIN- 
CERITY OF THE EFFORTS MADE BY TINS NATION FOR THE SUPPRES- 
SION OF THAT SYSTEN OF GUILT AND MISERY.” 

In contemplating the bare possibility of the project adverted to 
being realized—the gross injustice it would inflict, on the one 
hand, on the ngori ee but now emancipated negros of the 
British colonies, and the misery it would entail, on the other, 
on the deeply injured natives of Africa, the Committee feel it 
to be their solemn duty, not only to guard their friends from 
deception on this vital point, but carnestly to entreat them to be 
prepared, if necessary, to resist a measure so fraught with cala- 
mity and crime. N 


590,000 
If Cuba and Porto Rico contribute 
(and the planters are rarely slow 
in making some sacrifice of money 
to defend slavery) . . . . 410,000 „ 


This man will realise a million 1, 000, 000 „ 
With an equal sum one might do much in this age of cu- 
vidity. It behoves you to make known these calculations, at 
east with respect to Spain, by giving information to the English 
ambassador at Madrid. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
J. II. Trepcoxp, Secretary. 


The foregoing Address may be had in the form of a tract, 
for general distribution, at onc shilling per hundred, at the Office 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad 
Street; or Ward & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 
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A CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[From the New York Tribune. } 


Tux supreme court of the United States has just pronounced 
the most important decisioa which has proceeded from its hench 
for many years—perhaps ever. In a case arising bet ween Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, it has declared that the right of a slave- 
holder to capture, secure, and return his fugitive slave, under the 
well-known clause of the Federal Constitution, is absolute and 
illimitable—tliat the free states have no discretion as to its 
exereise, no protection against its abuse. If we do not misappre- 
hend this decision, even the taking a claimed fugitive before 8 
justice, and identifying him to the satisfaction of that functionary, 
is unnecessary and idle. The slave-holder may take his slave 
wherever he may find it, without adjudication or appeal ; and the 
citizens of the free states may or must aid him in so doing, but 
cannot question his assertion of property. At any rate, all laws 
securing to the citizen of a free state claimed as 8 slave a triul by 
jury, all free statc-legislation designed to prevent abuses of the 
slave-holder’s constitutional right of ree amation, are hereby 
declared null and void, and the trial-by-jury law of this state, as 
well as that of Pennsylvania, is henceforth a dead letter. This 
judgment was pronounced by Justice Story, of Massachusetts, an 
concurred in by all the judges, except John M’Lean, of Ohio. 
Two or three of the justices read separate opinions, varying 
somewhat the grounds of the decision, but concurring, as We 
understand, in all the conelusions above recited. 

This tremendous decision brings the great question of freedom 


ABOLITION IN FRANCE. 
[Extract of a letter addressed to the rev. J. II. Hinton.] 
Paris, 3rd April, 1842. 

I am delighted to hear that the delegates have all arrived in their 
country in good health. We shall ever pan the remembrance 
of their interesting visit, and of the cordiality which they showed 
us, when we were forced to break our word with respect to a 
arg meeting which we believed ourselves authorised to promise 
them. 

Unfortunately France is experieneing at this moment a pro- 
found re-action on all questions of liberty and morals, No one 
1 any AMEN a grosser interests. Selfishness hardens 

ic heart of the higher classes, aud tlie people, di ; 
a ; e people, disgusted, have 

The law on foreed expropriations (in the colonies) adopted b 
the chamber of peers, has been discussed in the eae of thie 
chamber of deputies amidst general indifference. The minister of 
marine has presented a new law for withdrawing from the colonial 
councils of our four legislative colonies, Guiana, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and Bourbon, their political attributes, and for re- 
ducing them to the condition of simple councils, according to their 


title. This law will pass without doubt, because it will au : i i 
es bias caus gment | or slavery home to all our doors. There is not a man in the 

se Po tae gm el 5 3 but the first is opposed in the | states lis is not affected by it--whose personal liberty is not 
Sen thie N ol 0 5 it, us tlie minister has post- invaded and endangered by it. The constitution knows no dis- 
es 1 eee J per vl indigenous sugar. This legis- | tinction of white, black, and intermediate coloured persons: it says 
0 None eta beiler ict . be powerless; but we have nothing expressly of slaves ; it speaks only of “ persons 10", 
1 1 a oe having succeeded in destroy- | labour or service in one state escaping into another.” Now if & 

The director of the Amin i ati puen ; negro may be apprehended in this eity, and carried by mere 
cillor of state. M. St. Hilai stration of the colonies, the coun- | to Virginia, to some one who claims him as an escaped slave or 
‘Mor of state, M. St. Hilaire, favourable to emancipation, has just | servant, then any of us—then Governor Se Justice Thomp- 


ben obliged to resign, in consequence of the dislik ; : i 
hin, and of the impoteney to Which lie 8 pc ahi F 55 be 


. ae. filled with men who are avowed adversarics of | law of 1840, extending the right ef trial by F to pe 
After the language which M. Gui claimed as “ fugitives fi ur or serviet,” red roy 
lave ‘honght that kchis ich M. Guizot held to you, one might | tection. By that law a glave-holder was required to prove, 

at this important place, under present circum- | property in a man or woman claimed by him, as much a5 = 


—ů—— 
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horse or monkey. Even before the passing of that law, a slave- 
holder was always required to verity his legal right before a 
justice of tlie peace, who approved it, or set the arrested person at 
iberty. But this proviso, if we fully apprehend the decision, is 
now declared n nullity, as well as the trial by jury; and the 
slave-holder is authorized to take his slave any where, and with- 
out any legal process or security whatever, We need not add 
that this authority to take his slave is practical authority to take 
whomever he may think or claim to be such. 

This decision is the paramount law of the land. It must be 
respected and obeyed as such while slavery and the union exist, 
unless modified by subsequent acts of congress. We remark n 
proposition in certain papers fora countervailing amendment of 
the federal constitution. But this is manifestly impracticable. 
One half the states are slave-holding, and will of course agree to 
nothing of the sort, while two-thirds are required to effect an 
amendment. It strikes us as the best that can now be done, that 
congress should at once pass sume law defining and regulating this 
sweeping right of reclamation, and providing adequate penalties 
for every manifest perversion of the right to purposes of kid- 
napping or malevolence, To such action, intended merely to 
secure free citizens from the grasp of the kidnapper, the south 
ought to make no objection. 

Tt may be well here t) add, that the facts involved in the 
recixe case passed on by the supreme court are briefly these :— 
dward Prigg, the legal agent of a slave-holder in Maryland, 

went into Pennsylvania, and there apprehended a negro woman 

who had been for many years a resident, but was, it is under- 
stood, originally and actually the fugitive slave he was instructed 
to rcclaim. He took her away by simple force (having a party to 
aid him) to her owner in Maryland. Coming again into Penn- 
sylvania, he was arrested and convicted, under a law of that state 
which secures to a person claimed as a slave the right of trial by 
jury, and denounces tlie carrving off a claimed fugitive without 
such trial as n penitentiary offence. The conviction was affirmed 
by the supreme court of Pennsylvania, but an appeal being taken 
by Maryland to the supreme court of the United States, the law 
of Pennsylvania under which Prigg was convicted is declared 
repugnant to the federal constitution, therefore null and void, and 
Prigg entitled to his liberty. 


— — — — — — ——— 
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SWEDISH SLAVERY. 


Tne following paper was read by Count Frolich at tlie meeting 
of the French Anti-slavery Society, at which the British deputa- 
tion attended :— 

The little island of St. Bartholomew, being the only colony 
which belongs to Sweden, the subject of slavery in it offers but a 
small circle to the moral or political activity of the Swedes ; but 
a particular circumstance has rendered it still more contracted, 

In 1812, the government then being of opinion that the small 
ultra marine possession in question would be more profitably 
administered for the state if it had no connexion with the newly 
established constitutional legishition, the general states were 

wrsuadel to confer the whole administration on tlie Prince 
toval, with the sole condition, that no debt eventually contracted 
during this administration should be transferable to the charge of 
the state. 

The Prines Royal, since become king, has not to the present 
day proposed to the states any change in the arrangement then 
concluded. And, as the administration has always continued, in 
some sort, for the private salary of his Majesty, pla etal 
fully the colony belongs to the state, no official report ever 
been given since that time, cither to the general states, or to 
the public, concerning the situation of things in St. Bartholomew’s 
in any particular, It is very rarely that either in the Swedish or 
foreign journals any notice Is taken of it; and, in consequence, 
When, about two or three years since, there appeared in an English 
journal an accusation directed against Sweden, that an atrocious 
circumstance had taken place off the coast of St. Bart’s, from 
which, if true, one might have suspected that the trade in 
negros was yet carried on by the colonists, the public in Sweden, 
and even the representatives at the diet, which assembled a short 
time after, scemed to be almost ignorant of the existence of 
slavery in the colony—n cruel infliction and repugnant to the 
national spirit, and moreover absolutely incompatible with our 
laws, our manners, and our liberal constitution. 

The report spread abroad relative to the trading of negros was 
subsequently found to be entirely falsc. Nevertheless, public 
feeling was awakencd, and during these transactions a society, of 
which I have the honour to be a member, was formed at Stock- 
holm, for the abolition of slavery. 

The socicty has had but one meeting, under the presidency of 
Mr. Geijer, our celebrated historian. tt was then found that a 
motion had been made by a member of one of the chambers, 
having in view a petition to be addressed to the king, and that 
that petition should be referred to a committce for discussion. 
It was then thought most expedient to abstain from all sorts of a 
public demonstration of the sentiments of the society; as at the 
time it was generally known that there was a considerable 
deficiency in the funds of the colony. The motion for the 
petition was also, if I am not mistaken, rejected from the same 
motive. In short, in the present circumstances, there is every 
reason to believe that the Swedish society do not find it expedient 
to agitate the question of the abolition of alavery. Exact infor- 
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mation on the actual state of the colony is also so difficult to be 
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found in Sweden, that it was not until after my arrival at Paris, 
that by chance I came to be acquainted with any thing of the 
matter, 
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JAMAICA LEGISLATION. 


Ir will be in the remembrance of our readers that on the 8th 
July, 1840, the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, presented a memorial to Lord John Russell on 
the laws, forty-four in number, which had recently passed the 
Jamaica legislature, in which documents they pointed ont to his 
lordship the unjust character and mischievous tendency of those 
measures. To this memorial the Committee obtained no satis- 
factory reply from the noble lord ; but we are happy to state 
that several measures of which the Committee complained, were 
either disallowed, or such modifications suggested as would bring 
them more into harmony with the act for the aholition of slavery, 
and with the rights to which the negros are entitled as freemen. 

In a despatch dated the 12th January, 1810, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, after having attempted the justification of the Jamaica 
legislature and himself, in the passage of the laws against which 
the most serious objections could be raised, observes :— 

Should any of these enactments appear to your lordsbip to be of s 
character that renders it utterly inexpedient that they should become 
laws, I must expect that they will be disallowed; but I hope that there 
are none of that description. Should there be any tbat your lordship ma 
deem to be faulty in part, though not on the whole incapable of amend- 
ment, I would respectfully recommend that they be not disallowed, but 
that you should trust to the good feeling that pervades both of the - 
legislative bodies of lamaica for such amendments as you may deem it 
necessary to propose, I cfter this suggestion, because it appears to mo 
that more may be done by kindness and confidence than by any other 
method; and that a rigid and sweeping disallowance of the island enact- 
ments, founded on their imperſecnons or minuje objections that might 
be removed by other enactments, is likely to produce a bad effect, and 
to impede that cordial co-operation between the colonial legislature and 
the government which it is most desirable to cstablish.” 

Now we must protest against this mode of pe) with laws 
which affect the liberty, and trench upon the privileges of the 
emancipated classes. At present they have no voice in the legis- 
lature ; and it must be obvious to all acquainted with the past 
history and doings of that legislature, that to allow bad laws to 
remain in operation until they are amended is only, in the end, te 
make them worse; for the very amendments, as they are termed, 
are usually found more obnoxious than the original form of the 
Jaw itself. 

The observations of Lord John Russell on some of those laws, 
and on the spirit which pervades the whole series, are excellent. 
They will be found in his lordship’s despatch to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, dated 25th May, 1840, and are as follows :— 

“The Act No. 3315, on the subject of vagrancy, is reported by 
you to be founded on the Order in Council of September, 1838, and te 
contnin most of the provisions of thut order. I observe, however, some 
important devintions from thut model, The terms of imprisonment are consi- 
derably lengthened. The definition of ragrancy is greatly enlarged. In one 
case it is declared an act of vagrancy if a man shall run away from bis 
wife and children, so as to Jeave them burdensome to any individual, 
Rogues aud vagabonds may under this act be committed to labour on the 
public streets and highways. In the absence of a police officer, any man 
is authorised to arrest n vagrant, and a record of a conviction by a justice 
of the peace is to be admitted as evidence on a second conviction in aggra- 
vation of the punishment. Whatever may be the motives of these devia- 
tions from the model, they are at least unexplained, and the tendency of 
oll ot them is to render the law more severe aud stringent. The act must 
therefore be amended in tbese particulars. But not only is this law rendered 
more severe ; its execution is confided to the ordinary magistrates. You 
bave very clearly explained the motives which induce you to conclude 
that it is unreasonable to expect from the assembly of Jamaica the enact- 
ment of a law implying any want of confidence in the magistracy of the 
island, and the grounds of your own opinion that such legislation is neither 
necessary or desirable, although J may observe that it has been introduced 
by the royal authority in Guiana, Trinidad, and St. Lucia, and adopted by 
the assemblies in a large proportion of the West India colonies. As this 
principle of reposing tinplicil confidence in the local ne pervades 
the whole series of the laws of the past session of the Jamaica Assembly, ti 
appears tu require distinct consideration. Tbe ordioasy magistrates are 
entrusted with very extensive summary jurisdiction, not only in the 
vagrancy act, but in the acts numbered 3310, 3312, 3323, 3325, 3335, 
3336," and in some other of the acts which I have noticed as being at 
present under tho consideration of other departments or officers in this 
country. On this subject, therefore, J observe, that, in yielding my assent 
to the principle you bave adopted of not evincing by legislation, or other- 
wise, a distrust of persons who hold an office implving trust in its very 
terms and title, I must qualify that assent with two conditions. First, that 
the authority, power, and jurisdiction of such mogistrates is not to be 
rendered vague, arbi „and uncertain, by new enactments, Secondly, 
that the list of the magistracy of the island should be revised, sad ao 
erson left in the commission for whom you are not ready to answer, as 
being worthy of that important office. I therefore instruct to prepare 
a revised commission of the peace for the island ; and I await the 
result of that revision to see how fur the extensive powers vested in these 
nucristrates are exercised wilh prudence und moderation. No order will 
therefure be issued at present on these acts; but, if her Majesty's govern- 
ment should unfortunately be disappointed, by finding bereaftes that these 
powers ere exercised oppressively towards the labouring portion of tho 
community, they will feel themselves called upon to advise her Majesty 
to disallow them.” 


® 3510, Cruelty to animals; 3312, Petty debt act; 3323, Combination 
of masters und servants; 3323, Protection of rivers and fisheries bill; 
3335, Poundage laws; 3336, Registration of fire-arms., 


— 
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„ The Act No. 3322, to facilitate the recovery of the possession of In relation to the general subject which these Committees are 
tenements, you report to be similar in every respect to the corresponding to take up, and the issue to whic it is the evident desire of the 
British statute. Your reference, I presume, is made to the statute 1 and government to bring the investigation, the Committee of the 
2 Victoria, c. 74 180, the distinctions between the two are numerous, | British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have expressed their 
though apparently minute and probably unimportant. Theact entruats 2 very sentiments in a declaration which appears in our columns to-day 
large discretion to the ordinary magistrales of Jamaica, and J refer you | ond to which we earnestly direct the attention of our readers. 4 
to the preceding observations un this subject.” 7 
“ The Act No. 3336, for registering fire-arms, is, a8 you observe, z6 i ‘ eee : 
revived in opposition to Lord Gilenely’s instructions of 4th July, 1838, ee 1 5 5 ae 
and moreover, instead of being passed for four years, like the list corre | evidently the idea of a writer in the Colonial Gazetle who argues 
„ rpetual in its duration. 1 must request you io P | at great length that Englund should abandon her system. ef 
TEINTE g ; f slave-trade prevention, and permit “a free migration’ of the 
In concluding his remarks, thie noble lord said:— sons of Africa from her soil. The meaning of this is, not merely 
i You will observe tbat respecting the weight of your opinion, I have | that Great Britain should permit those to leave who desire it, but 
in very few cases, and those not the most important, advised the disallow- | iat we should allow all artics to carry away as many as the 
ance of acts passed by the assembly and legislative council of Jamaica, please against their will, without takin a Bettes of the 
But I am not the less impressed with the weight of the reasons to which I Goil 8 rithis is absol tel lled b A Cok ‘al Gaxett 
have adverted. You will therefore direct the Atlorney-general lo prepare sd TOS: y. ue 15 absolutely called by tne ai ae as 
such alteralions and amendments of those acts which are not to be disal- | FREE uicration! Aud the whole article is ev! ently written to 
lowed, as may render them more suited ta the constilution of Jamaica, favour that scheme of free emigration from Africa to the West 
and the present condition of sociely. I should be extremely sorry to Indies, so clamorously called for at this moment by the colonial 
We are entitled to infer from this, that the liberation of 


advise the disallowance of acts to which the legislature attaches value, and | party. t | this 
to show a distrust of the assembly which has resumed its functions with | the slave-trade from its present restraints is 4 part of the system, 


so much zeal and industry, and has observed towards their governor so | although now for the first time avowed. In order to get 
cordial and loyal a demeanour. But you must be aware that no considera- | labourers they covet from Africa, they want the continent to be 
tions of courtesy, and no fear of reproach, ought to deter me from affording | made quite open, 80 that every body who pleases may do the same 
the best protection in my power to ihose classes of the Queen’s subjects, who, | thing, and after their own manner. The gist of this argument is 
as labourers or artizans, constitute the great majority of the population of | 55 The required emigration from Africa has been most 
Jamaica; justly resisted by the friends of humanity, on the ground that it 
The foregoing extracts will show our readers that incessant | would give a frightful impulse to the s ave-trade ; and it is in 
vigilance on the part of the friends of the emancipated classes, re ly to this objection that the advocates of the scheme , 
both in the colonies and at home, is necessary to counteract the e ip ien let the slave-trade alone. Put an end to your endeavours 
injurious legislation which is allowed, from session to session, to to suppress it. Permit a FREE MIGRATION : it will then no 
pass current by an accommodating executive. Oftentimes the longer be a question for you, whether emigration to the West 
end of the colonial legislatures is answered if they obtain for | Indies stimulates the slave-trade or not.” . 
obnoxious acts the sanction of the Governor, inasmuch as they | No doubt, the argument is to the point. But it is important 
then go into operation, and continue in operation until disallowed to mark what is implied in it. We are no friends to the armed 
by the crown ; or, if they be not disallowed, but only ordered to be suppression of the sluve-trade. All the world knows that we see! 
amended, then, unless the most positive and decided instructions |the extinction of it only by pacific means. Nevertheless it 
are given, but sometimes not even then, a show of compliance | requires to be distinctly noted, that the advocates of African 
only with the wishes of the home government is exhibited, and | emigration are demanding the liberation of the slave-trade from 
the acts remain substantially what they were before, if not all its present restraints, und a license for its immediate and un- 
worse! Now we sce no cure for this but in the inflexible appli- | measurable aggravation. Let this be put into conjunction with 
cation of a rule, that no act shall go into operation until it have what has becn so often declared namely, that the system of 
received the sanction of the Queen in council. This we conceive | free emigration could be, and should be, 80 as to give no 
to be due to the emancipated classes, who, though heavily taxcd, impulse to the African slave-trade, and it will seen at once 
are not as yet represented in the cclonial legislatures. how little confidence can be placed in the representations of the 
.. — — — — arties who are bringing this matter forward. To the amazement, 
` Indeed, of every person of common sense, the writer in the Colonial 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Gazette says, that “a free migration vermitted by England” 
The Committee bave been sorry to learn that some of their friends in| would do “ all that is needed towards the suppression (9. of the 
the country bave not been able conveniently or regularly to procure the slave-trade;“ but he says nothing of tlie manner in whi 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. They beg, therefore, to say, that, if, in ceses of is to be effected. This deficiency, however, is made up by one 
difficulty, information be seut to the Anu-slavery office, their best en- | of his correspondents, Mr. McGregor Laird, who makes the 
deavours shal! be used to supply a remedy. 


8 sha } lee f f following statement :— 
ubscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery ; . 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at A perfectly free trade in slaves would act m one ee 
the Societys Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. Ist. There are 400,000 slaves in Cuba, whose average value l now zu 
Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should J to be £50., or a total capital of £20,000,000: a free trade wou 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. ower their value to £20 a head, or even less; a perfect probibition would 
raise it lo £150—tbe actual value on the opposite shore of Florida. 
interest would urge every slavebolder in Cuba to combine end put down 
the traffic, in the Lope of trebling the value of his slaves, and preventing 
the competition he would otherwise undergo from the fresh ca tal thrown | 
into plantations, if negros could be got for £20. You wou d create, in 
fact, a slave-holding interest against the traffic. At present it is impossible 
to bring this policy into play; the trade being a smuggling one, and its 
existence denied by all the public authorities. The ahold 
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LONDON, AprRiL 20TH. 
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We call the attention of our friends to the approaching anni- 
versary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which 
will be held at Exeter Hall, on Friday, May the 13th, Par- 
ticulars are advertised in our columns to-day. 


abolition bray before it took plece. Or, 

God. I 
the infuence of the slave-holding interest, an immense importati of slaves 
would take place, and Cube would be a second St. Domingo in 8 yee 
or two. I have only named Cuba, but it is evident the inciple applies 


Now we make no objection to this statement; we think it 
highly probable that an unrestricted slave-trade would operate 
after some such manner. But then, in either alternative, how 


as follows :— 
fearful are the resulte! Either the whole continent of Africa is 


Committee on the West India Colonies. 


Lord Stanley. Mr. Pakington. to be the victim of ad commercial conflict between 
Viscount Howick. Mr. Godson. slave-traders and the slave-holders, of 9 period and 
Sir Eardley Wilmot. Mr. Charles Howard. uncertain issue—unless, as we suppore to be quite obvio 
Sir Charles Douglas. Mr. Vernon Smith. such enormous profits as those attending the slave-trade should 
Mr. Emerson Tenncnt. Mr. Grantley Berkeley. defy all efforts of the slave-holding in ” to bring 
Mr. Hawes. Mr. Bankes. them to an end; or, in default of the abolition of the slave- 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. Mr. Barclay. trade being thus brought about “i ” | 
Viscount Ch ) ing thu ught about “in a year or two, we are to 
nt Chelsea. have, not only Cuba and Porto Rico 60 i nting 
i 9? J. 7 ut * all slave-1m 
Committee on the West Coast of Africa. states,” turned into “a second Saint Domingo!” With which 0 
Lord Stanley. Viscount Sandon. 5 can the friends of h ty be satisfied! Yet 
Lord John Russell. Sir R. H. Inglis. eC 8575 written by Mr. Laird, and endorsed by the writer of 
Mr. E. Dennison. Mr. Foster. iad * n eee as all that is needed to put down the slave- 
Sir T. Acland. Mr. Milnes. . Pa y» this very explanation assumes that the inevitable 
Mr. C. Buller. Mr. Hutt. ‘neal clab) e “free migration” so loud] called for will be an 
Clin, | Betsey . 
iscoun rington. r. F111 eeniedl 19 1009 our in this vast 
Viscount Courteney. eorge W. Wood, “ migration,” which is to be iade BO V a AL abuse 


and 80 bond fide free, can be nothing else but a participation 
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in the slave-trade. 
studded with 
able that British agents will be able to 


a pound of gunpowder will be caught hold of by predatory bands; 
and, if British agents would have any share of them, they must 
buy them at the market price. Are the people of England pre- 

for this! Yet this, and nothing less than this, according to 
its own advocates, is the scheme, falsely so called, of frec emi- 
gration from Africa ! 


We have inserted in another column an extract of a letter from 
France, exhibiting a painful view of the abolition question in that 
county. It has been frequently said, in a tone of ap eT 
tion, the French government had taken up the abolition of 
slavery, and would carry it through; and we have not been 
forward to insinuate distrust in this matter. But what are we to 
say, when a public functionary friendly to abolition is driven 
from office by insult and 5 is succeeded by a party 
decidedly adverse to it! It seems that every effort is to be 
made, by a paper which is stated to have the highest patronage in 
Paris, to overwhelm the abolitionists with a torrent of obloquy. 
We can 5 going too far, if we infer from these things 
that desperate efforts are to be made for preventing the abolition 
of slavery in the French colonies, and that the government is not 
sufficiently resolute to resist them. The battle, it seems, is yet 
to be fought out of doors, and on the public arena. Is it not 

igh time that all earnest French abolitionists prepared them- 
selves to act their part in it worthily ! ° 


Tae appointment of Mr, Crawford to be her Majesty’s consul in 
the island of Cuba, confirms the statement which we noticed in 
our last, that Mr. Turnbull no longer held that office. We have 
the satisfaction of being able to state, however, that this gentle- 


man remains in Cuba in the responsible and important post of | prese 


Protector of Liberated Africans. 


Tax small semblance of tranquillity which is to be found in the 
slave colonies of Spain, is maintained at the price of blood. 
Late in the last year, it now appears, a conspiracy was formed 
among the slaves of Porto Rico, the discovery of which was 
followed, of course, with san my 1 , The Constitu- 
cional, Madrid paper, of the 27th of March, supplies the following 
information on this matter :— : 

A good deal has been said respecting a conspiracy of negros, which had 
been discovered in Puerto Rico. 4 letter from that place, dated the 25th 
of January, furnishes us with the result of the trial of the conspirators, 
which is as follows :—‘‘ Three of ‘them have been shot, and eight con- 
demned to receive a hundred lashes in public, and to ten years hard 
labour in the prisons of this island. The three sentenced to death 
marched with imperturable coolness to the place where they were to 
receive the fatal balls. Each one wus accompanied by a priest. Arrived 
at the plece of execution, they seated themselves. and permitted their eyes 
to be bound without uttering a single expression. The justice of the 
peace much desired to draw some confession from them, but the con- 
demoed remained silent as the tomb which opened to receive them. 
The execution took place on the 2ist of this month; an immense con- 
course of people were present.” 


Such is the terrihle condition on which the system of slavery 
is maintained ; and such the fearful retribution which the wrongs 
it inflicts every moment threaten to ong down on the perpe 
trators of them! Were abolitionists cruel, they could wish for 
the Spanish colonies nothing worse than the continuance of the 
frightful system to which thcy cling so tenaciously. 


On readers will recollect that, some short time since, Dr. Madden 
was sent by her Majesty’s government on a visit to the British 
settlements on the west coast of Africa; and that, on his return, 
he sent in a report to which several allusions have been made in 


liament. Itis understood to have been the intention of Lord 
obn R then colonial minister, to lay this report on the 
table of the House of Commons, and, if we mistake not, it was 


actually primea in due form for this ale The present 
sec or the colonies, however, Lord Stanley, has deemed it 
too confidential to be made public, and refuses the production of 
it. That it is a very interesting and important document is 
admitted on all hands ; and it seems to be equally clear that the 
reasons for withholding it are derived, not at all from a regard to 


the public service, but from a wish to screen certain individuals 


from exposure. We shall not at the present moment trust our- 
selves to an expression of our feelings on this truckling course ; 


but shall content ourselves with introducing the following extract 
of a letter from Mr. McGregor Laird to the editor of the Colonial 
Gazette in reference to it :— . 

Dr. Mappaw’s report was alluded to by Mr. Vernon Smith as a very con- 
fidential document. If itis to be considerediao, all I have to remark is, that 
rome merchants in London and Liv „ and some officers on the coast 
‘of Africa, have been ve ill-used, as have been freely cir- 
culated, ever since Dr. Madden's return, not at sll complimentary to 
‘their character. I will only allude to two of them. One affects our settle- 
mente on hoe Gold oe, Tan Dr. EE is said 5 found it 
necessary to issue a proclamation against subjects holding slaves, 
after an altercation with some of the residents ee the N of 
the Emancipation Act on the coast of Africa; the other a charge apalna a 
naval commander on the station, for sending a brig of war to the Gambia 
for some runaway slaves belonging to Madame Ferrara, of Priace’s Island, 
one of whom committed suicide on board H. M. vessel, preferring death 


5 ; 


When the whole coast of Africa will be 
nts who will give money for men, is it conceiv- 
them for nothing! 
Every creature for whom a slave-dealer will give a few dollars' or 


‘| the Anti- 


to a return to slavery; Do these sort of details comprise the confidential 
part of Dr. Madden’s report? If so, why are they whispered about, and no 
opportunity offered to the parties spoken of to reply ? fi hope Dr. Madden 
will be examiaed on this point. He went out in a public capacity ; there 
are no political secrets about our ssttlements on the coast; and, if the con- 
fidential nature of tbe report is only assumed to prevent unpleasant dis- 
closures, the sooner those who keep it beck are exposed the better. 


We observe that Mr. Grantley Berkeley, M. P., has thought 
proper to publish in the newspapers a letter which he has sent to 
very Committee, in reference to their pamphlet on 
Emigration from India. He will no doubt receive an answer 
from that body, which, in due course, may make its appearance 
in the jo too. How full Mr. Berkeley’s letter is of 
erroneous statements and fallacious arguments, will be obvious in 
& moment to any one acquainted with the facts. We will noy 
cite an example in | passing Speaking of the labourers in Briti 

Guiana, he says—“ How can you awaken in the breast of these 
people a desire for gold!“ d just afterwards he adds—“We 

ave it now before our eyes t the n in 
have struck to a man for exorbitant wages.” hat! these very 
people whom it is impossible to inspire with a love for gold! 
hat nonsense is this ! 


Tax rev. Mr. Lester, one of the delegates from the United States 
to the General Anti-Slavery Convention, has been pleased since 
his return to publish a book, which he entitles The G and 
the Shame of England, and in which he uses the following incon- 
siderate language :— 

I well know the dreadful meaning of the words; but I would sooner see 
the children of my love born tothe heritage of southern slavery, than to see 
them subjected to the blighting bondage of the poor English operative’s 
ife. 

On this remarkable we shall content ourselves for the 
nt with quoting the following excellent observations from 
the Liberator. 


This is extraordinary language to come from the lips of one cos J him- 
self an abolitionist, and no wonder it is eagerly quoted by those who are 
desirous to shield from attack a system which is full of bloody enormities, 
It is, we are constrained to sffirm, not only untrue, but disgraceful to 
any man who will utter and endorse it. If the alternative supposed by 
Mr. Lester were really presented to him, or to any sane man, whether 
Jew or Greek, Barbarian or Scythien—he would not hesitate to reject the 
condition of the soutbern slave for his offspring, and to prefer that of the 
English operative. Between the two cases there is no parallel. The 
entire lost of liberty, and the transformation of a man into an article of 
property, constitute the highest insult to heaven, and the most miserable 
state which can befull a human being. The absence of the necessaries 
of life is, indeed, a sore calamity ; and tho small pittance which the opera- 
tive in England obtains for his labour is by no means just or equal. 
Wretched, however. as is his lot (and it is most ee is still a 
man—still a freeman, as contrasted with those who are held and 
as chattels—atill the owner of his own body—still an equal in the eye of 
British law till free to worsbip God gto the dictates of his own 
conscience—still a husband, from whose embrace no raffisn can téar bis 
wife—setill a father, whose children no man may seise, und offer in the 
shambles to the highest bidder—still at liberty to read his bible, and to 
derive consolations from its teachings—still in a position to be benefited 
by that which makes a kingdom p us—setill free to atete his own 
ievances, to exbibit his own sufferings, to influence public sentiment by 
ia pethetic appeals, to denounce injustice and oppression, to call 
redress and reform! Weare here reminded of the indignant imterrog ation 
of Willism Howitt, in reference to a cate HA thise— 
And is this the man, thou veunting knave! 
Thou hast dared to compere with the weeping slave 1 
Away! find one slave in the world to oo 
With him, in bis beart, bis home, bis bope! 
He is not on thy lends of ein and pein, 
Scar'd, sear’d with the lash —cramped with the chain; 
In thy burning clime where the heart is cold, 
And man, like the beast, is bought and sold! 


But, O thou slanderer, false and vile! 
Dare but to barm his garden-stile ; 

Dare but to outrage bis lowly thatch ; 
Dare but to force that poor man’s latch ; 


And thy craven sou} shell wildly quake 
At the thunder peal the dead shall wake ; 
For a myriad tongues of fire shall sound, 
As if every stone cried from the ground. 
The indignant thrill; like flame, shall spread, 
Till the isle itself rock beneath thy tread; 
And a voice from people, from peer, and throne, 
Shall ring in thine ears—“ Atone! Atone !” 
We are thet Mr. Lester, in his sympathy for those who 
famishing across the Atlantic, hes attem to represent the 
situation of the American slave as one of com ve comfort end 
eminence. There is not a press in the land that will 
to give currency to his rash , as it comes 
lips of a professed abolitionist. 


＋ 


MR. DICKENS IN AMERICA, 
TO THE ABOLITIONISTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

As all perties and all sorts of people seem to be vying with each 
other in kusis and compliments to Bos,” do you not think it 
would be as well that he should have an opportunity of seeing the 
cı shadowa” as well as the “ lights” of your country, tbat he should 
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not be suffered to leave the United States as ignorant of the condition of 
one-fitth of their population as when lie first arrived! If he were made 
acquainted with the progress abolition doctrines have made amongst you, 
the obstacles you have to contend with, and the prospects you have before 
you of restoring health and vigour to the land of your birth, by destroy- 
ing the cancer that is eating up its heart, his pen might perhaps ba em- 
ployed in a cause congenial to the spirit of kindness which pervades his 
writings, and an impression made upon readers hitherto inaccessible or in- 
sensible to the cry of suffering humanity. E. S. A. 
Clifton, neur Bristol, April 18th, 1842. 
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BRAZIL. 


We have received the following list of vessels which sailed from Rio de 
Janeiro during the last year on slave voyages to the coast of Africa. 
The greater portion of them it will be seen, viz., nine out of seventeen, 
alel under the flag of the United States. Thus does the star-spangled 
banner of the much vaunted lund of liberty cover the most inhuman 
traffic that ever disgraced mankind. When will the federal government 
relieve itself of the odium of throwing its protective shield over such 
deeds of darkness and of blood! 


Vessels which sniled for Africa from Rio de Janeiro in 1841. 


— 
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| 
Class. | 


Date. Nation. Name. Tons. 
January 27th, American Brig Pilgrim 205 
February 6th, Portuguese ji Conceicada Maria | 190 

„ 20th, American s; | Sophia 2904 

„ 23rd, [lamburgese Barque | Louise* 363 | 
April = 3rd| American . Schoones! Solen 168 | 

75 6th} Portuguese Brig Africano 218 | 

j 17th] American j Himmaleb 246 
May lth r ý William Jo:.es 221 
July 22 ud Portuguese 1 Conceica da Maria 190 
October 35 ij Duarte 4 377 

” Oth} American 1 Gadrafilia 212 

„  30tL| Brazilian 5 Fermeza 145 
Novem, 10th) 5„, j y 5 * 132 

„  I3tb| American Rodbury 240 
Decem. 16tb is ‘i General! Pinckney 209 

„ lotbſ Brazilian Schooner] Espanlador 57 

; „ 30tb| American Brig Odessa 222 
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Two American vessels were loading m January last for the coast, one 
Robert Browne, u ship of upwards of 500 tons, chartered for 10,000 


the 
Spanish dollars ; the other, the Sagamore, of about 300 tons, chartered for 


6000 Spanish dollars. 

In G Commercio, a Bahia paper, of the 12th December, 18-41, we have 
an account of the capture cf fifty-six newly imported A fricans, who were 
concealed in the factory of Cabrito, in the vicinity of the city. It appears 
that information of their being there bad been convexed to the President, 
and a public officer was ordered to seize them. Sr. Antonio Magalhaes de 
Castro, the Promotor Publico,” who was sent upon this service, in a 
letter to the President, gives a detoiled narrative of the expedition, for 
such it might truly be called, as he was accompanied by a captain, Bento 
José Goncalves, forty foot soldiers, ten cavalry, and six policemen. Witb 
this formidable force he marched to the scene of action at midnight, on 


the 8th of December, ond surrounded the place where the poor victims of 


cupidity were supposed to be. The soldiers on one side of the building 
having, without waiting for orders, discharged tbeir muskets at some 
launches in an adjoining creek, which made off on their approach the 
guilty parties received a timely alarm, and effected their escape, ayy a 
book-keeper belanging to the establishment having been secured. Fifty- 
six Africans were, however, released, and delivered over to the chief of the 
lice. The conclusion of Sr. Antonio’s letter to the President deserves 
to be recorded, as it exhibits the most just and enlightened views with 
respect to the disposal of the captured negros. Ile s:ys:—‘ Permit me 
now, your Excellency, to intercede for thesé unhappy people, liberated 
by my exertions ; my supplication is not without foundation, nor 
without legal base. It is time that, in fulfilment of the law, all 
these negros, thus violently dragged from their homes by deceit and 
violence, should be restored to Africa—let them be sent buck to their 
country, to which they are probably more attached than many of our 
. countrymen, who dare to call themselves civilized, are to ours. I bope 
that your Excellency will, in pity, favourably consider all the unhappy 
Africans, and particularly these lately taken, as a special favour to myself. 
The liberated African whose services are put up to the bigbest bidder, in 
my opinion, your Excellency, meets a Jot of unparalleled hardship. Better 
to be a slave! What guarantee hae the emancipado whose services are 
ut up to auction? What treatment can they expect when sick? And 
Pow jealously watcbed, in the bands of a purchaser oftentimes without 
philanthropy, and who, perhaps, killing them by draining the last drop of 
the most extreme service, can scarcely bimself suffer the slightest pre- 
judice? Some few exceptions there may be, but we should not for these 
make the existence or the destiny of so many unhappy fellow-creatures, 
dependent on a system which as a general rule is so inhuman. If these 
Africans liberated by my assistance be delivered up here into the bands of 
individuals, the painful idea will always sccompany me, that I bave co- 
operated in the aggravation of tbeir sad condition.” 

From the order of the President to the chief of the police, it would 
appear that the humane request of Signor Antonio was not complied with. 
The President directs, that the“ men and boye sbould be placed at the 
disposal of the Intendant of Marine for the service of that department, and 
the women bo distributed in the various nunneries, and in the misericordia 
(hospital), as they may be required: and the former as well as tbe latter 
will be required to be compensated for the little service they can render 
during the frst six months with food and clothing ; after which they will 
be distributed to various services, according to law, with preference to 
the said department and convents in which they are found,” ,. 


© Siuce captured by H. M. brigiCrecian; 


UNITED STATES SLAVE- TRADE. 
From Africu’s Luminary, a Liberia paper.] 
RIGHT OF SEARCH, 


We presume it is well known to all reading Americans, that merchac?. 
men from every considerable port in the United Stites, and some from 
inconsiderable ports—from Maine to New Orleans—nre accustomed to 
traffic continually along the African const; that their cargoes are made 
up principally of muskets, powder, tobacco, pipes, cheap figured and plur: 
cottons, and oceans of rum and whiskey; that they trade indifferently 
with native Africans, and the Spanish and other slavers who are established 
on the coast. To this we know no exceptions; and * we coulda tale 
unfold,” &c. The English, too, and other Europeans, are in the above “as 
deep in the mud, as the Americans are in the mire.” But we are now 
talking to “ our own people.“ Ly the above it will be seen that slavers 
can be, and are supplied trom legally trading Americans, with everything 
that is required to purchase their slaves from the native princes. And wa 
add with fectings of mortification, that the slavers find no difficulty ir 
chartering, or otherwise securing, the services of some American merchant- 
men, to go up and down the coast ond purchase rice, and other necessary 
articles, to procure water, and sometimes to go to Sierra Leone and 
urchuse condemned or other vessels, fur the slaver's use in sending awsy 
his cargoes of slaves! So much for assisting the slavers to tobacco, 
muskets, cottons, powder, rum and whiskey, rice, water, &c., to purchase, 
and prepare the slavers for their cutward bound, or middle passage, to 
whithersoever they are sent, Again; it is known to all who havea right 
to know, that American vessels are built expressly for the slave-trade, and 
sent to Havana, Africa, and other places, and sold to those who desire 
them. And that they are frequently sold to be delivered under the 
United States“ flag on the coast of Africa, that they come doubly armed, 
having American and Spanish colours and papers on board, with n mixed 
crew, and an American and a Spanish captain on board. Here they 
cruise; take in rice, water—and gather up and deposit their slaves ata 
suitable place for immediate embarkation. If thev fall in with an English- 
man-of-war or merchant-man, they hoist “ the star spangled banner, anı) 
show American payers ; if they should accidentally happen to be overtaken 
by an American man-of-war, up goes the Spanish or Portuguese fag, and 
all is safe ; for commanders of American vessels-ol-war are instructed at 
their peril not to interfere with the flug of foreign nations. Besides, they 
dure not do themselves what they condemn and ceusure others for ; it 
would place them in the position of the late 5 of Virginia, and 
might lead to “ a voluntary dismissal!" When this game is gotten east 
with, and “the preliminaries settled,” and the slaves on board, the 
American captain, colours, and papers are sent ashore ; und the vessel 
takes her departure with a full cargo of slaves. Sometimes the American 
captain is retained aboard—for his papers and flag may still serve a good 
turn; but, as the main dependence of a vessel having slaves is upon her 
„heels“ (fast sailing), the pro tem. captain is left behind. Having by “tho 
operation“ made his thousands, he now turns his face home ward; perhaps 
tab es passare in some of our colony’s small craft, ond comes fo Liberia; 
we are introduced to“ a white gentleman,” an American too; be inquires 
if a vessel by such a name has been here ; is answered, no— be expresses 
his surprise“ it is very strange; my vessel left me two weeks ago, aad 
I can hear nothing of ber; she is either lost, or the mate and crew have 
run off with her—towever, I must get home, I can do nothing here—L 
will pay any price to get to the United States!’ Accordingly, he gets 8 
passage in the first vessel; and so the farce ends. 

Now, if our readers will reason upon the facts which we bare given 
them, they will be convinced of the truth of our proposition ; viz.,——that, 
so long as the government of the United States pursues its present policy 
towards Africa and other nations, so long will the African slave-trade be 
continued, aided, und perpetuated by the American government.— 
September Sri, 1841. 

ANTICIPATED INCREASE OF THE SLAVE-TRADE UNDER COVER or 
THE American FLAG.—To prevent such portions of tbe slave-trade, as are 
prosecuted under the American flag, the American government must 
support a larger and more efficient squadron upon the wnorE of this coast. 
This we believe they will not do, partly because it is contrary to their 
policy, partly because they are averse to sacrificing the lives of their officers 
and crews; and partly because the Dolphin and Grampus Buffered 80 
severely from the African coast fever, when lust upon their cruise on this 
station. In 1837, '8 and 9, when the English were not much secustomed 
to closely examine vessels sailing under American colours, end before 
the Dolphin aud Grampus were ordered to this part of the African coast, 
the Monrovia roadstead was hardly ever clear of slave vessels, having colours, 
papers, and captains as before described, and the vessels American build. 
Certainly we can say with safety, that the horizon was never without one 
or more slave ships gliding upon its verge. So it will be again, in s short 
time, if some vigorous measure is not speedily adopted by the United 
States’ government, to prevent the prostitution of iis flag, in aidirg, 
abetting, and perpetuating the Arnicax SLAVE-TRADRB.— bid. ; 

FAILURE OF THE MEANS RESORTED TO BY THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT ron u SUPPRESSION OF THE B1.aVE-TRADE.—If American 
merchantmen continue to supply slsvers with goods, they cen purchase 
slaves at pleasure; and if the same vessels frequently carry rice, an 
water [and irons?] from one of the coast to another for the slavers, 
they can prepare themselves for shipping slaves at en bour's notice, Then, 
if Americans build, send, and sell their vessels, flag and all, with an accom- 
modating captain—to the slavers, they cam ship and send their slaves te 
slave-ports whenever they wish. And further, if English men-of-wer dere 
not inquire about what is concealed under American colours, and if the 
American men-of-war do not do it, of course the slave-trade is and 
free to all whose cupidity leada them to engage in it. It is certain that the 
English cannot search ; and equally so that the Americans, will not, because 
there are no American men- of- war upon tbis coast. ‘I'he brig Dolphin and 
schooner Grampus bave been employed during the last season on the coast 
of Africa, for the purpose of preventing such portion of the slave-trade as 
was said to be prosecuted under the American flag; but the Dolphin 
hardly touched upon the African coast, having only visited the rivers 
Gambia, Nunez, Sierra Leone, and one or two adjacent places. The 
Grampus was here a short time (say eight or ten weeks), and visited the 
coast as far as Cape Palmas only, and then returned to the United States. 
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‘True, the sloop of war Cuane spent a few days along this part of Africa ; 
and was at one time within a mile of a very suspicious looking vessel, 
which altered course once or twice and stood away from the Cyaxe; and, 
notwithstanding the Cyane’s officers believed ber to be not only suspicious, 
put piratical, still, as she hoisted a Spanish colour—although an American 
built ship—she was suffered to go her owa way, without any recognition 
on the part of the Cyane! This vessel proved ia a few hours after to bo 
the uotorious Gabriel, which Lieutenant Seagrum, of ber Britannic 
Majesty's navy, attacked so courageously ; and thut too in about twenty- 
four hours or less after the Gabriel bud been alongside of the Cyane. 
And we ure not prepared to say, that half the Gabriels men, and one of her 
captains, were not Americans! When that and that are put oe and 
when we remember that the slave-trade here is only as a drop in the 
ocean, when compared with the some truffic from one to two thousand 
miles to the southward und eastward of the African coast from Liberia, 
and where we are informed that American men-o!-war sre never or rarely 
seen, we are irresistibly forced to believe tbat a new impetus is about to. 
de given to this most nefarious business. — Ibid. 


equals, as brethren. By all your memories of Ireland, continue to 
love liberty—hate slavery—cling by the ABOLITIOxIs Ts, and in 
America you will do honour to the name of Ireland. 


CONDITION OF HAYTI. 


Ix his prize essay on the prejudice against colour, M. L'Instaut 
meets without hesitation tlie common objection to the eapacity of 
his countrymen, taken from the recent history of the black 
republic. With freedom and good order, and the advantages of in- 
struction, millions of Africans, says he, will contribute intellectual 
treasures to the world at large ; and generation after generation 
of the civilized inhabitants of the rich tropic will appreciate 
correctly its multitudinous treasures, and bring the resources of 
art to develope and perfect the hidden stores of nature. 

“But,” continues M.L’Ins‘ant, “I am aware of the objection which 
the partisans of slavery and prejudices draw from the example of 
Hayti. Look, say they, at the fine island whieh flourished so 
long when enjoying the benefits of slavery—what a desert it has 
become since freedom and universal equality prevailed there! 
What an irresistible argument it affurds against the possibility of 
negros by themselves forming a civilized state, and for the abso- 
lute necessity of a superior race guiding them ! | 

“ Now this objection betrays great want of candour, and great 
ignorance of facts. I readily admit, and it is with great 
satisfaction that I admit, that Hayti has lost for ever the rich 
monopolists of power and fortune—the Creole planters, who 
wrung their millions out of their enslaved fellow-men—the 
blacks, and held their estates at the mercy of mortgagcoes in 
France. But there is abundant compensation for the disap- 

rance of great fortunes in Hayti, in their equal and general 
istribution. The people at large aro better off than they were 
formerly ; and in this respect Hayti is, beyond all doubt, 
happier than many of the most refined states of Europe. The 
main point, however, and one that is far too little considered, 
is, that peace has not yet prevailed in Hayti for twenty-five years. 
Foreign invasion and civil war, by turns, long disturbed all the ele- 
ments of her 17 „ and crushed the germs of her 5 
civilization. It was only after the death of Christophe that some 
degree of internal repose prevailed—and even this was unceasingly 
shaken by the menaces oF Frauce, before the late treaty put an end 
to them. In this disastrous state of things, the arts of and of 
civilization could not prosper. The soldier necessari P4 neglected 
the plantation ; and the martyr to liberty must be forgiven for 
deserting the quiet walks of industry. After so many sanguinary 
convulsions in our land, twenty-five years nre not too protracted a 
breathing time to be spent in recovering from exhaustion, before 
we can set about the difficult task of re-cstablishing social order, 
and of peacefully advancing civilization. IIayti has indeed 
suffered enormous losses; civil war las left decp and numerous 
wounds still unhealed ; and the parent has almost expired in the 
throes of a parturition, which, out of the oppressions of negro 
slavery, brought a nation of freemen into the world. To blame is 
easier than to aet; and it may be doubted whether any civilized 
people would have come forth from such a struggle with 
success, Our people were well fitted for that struggle, but 
exceedingly ill prepared for the duties since imposed upon them. 
The Haytian governments have been formed almost exclusively of 
self-taught men, bred far from the refinements of Europe, and 
enjoying no share in the intellectual improvements of civilized 
nations. Prejudices against their colour deprived them of all 
instruction beyond the very A, B, C; and they were necesagril 
utter strangers to the commonest elements of knowledge, wi 
which school-boys in Europe would be ashamed not to be 
familiar. Still the same energy of character, the same love 
of country, and the same desire to prove to the world that their 
race deserves to be free, which led them to overcome all the 
difficulties of war, have also enabled them to supply the 
deficiencies of education, and, in defiance of all obstacles, to 
place the Haytian people among the independent nations of the 
earth. What other state has ever in so brief a of time done 
so much as Hayti, with means so circumscribed, and against 
obstacles so formidable? None such can be found. Yet, with a 
case like this before them, the uncandid adversaries of the n 
neither make allowances for the impediments to his civilization, 
nor give him credit for any efforts however successful! Such 
men call evéry thing barbarous that does not copy London or 
Paris, and they assert that a people must be a horde of brutal 
savages, if they cannot all at once boast of operas, sumptuous 
ks, and public walks. Well may the barbarian, in de i 
ime for a change in his character and condition, retort that the 
wretched hovels of Europe in the middle and even the streets 
of Paris and London five centuries ago, dark, narrow, and filthy 
as they were, gave few signs of the brilliant luxury of the present 
day. They are right in saying that, with ene the same 
career may be expected for all mankind. The measure, there- 
fore, p spplied to the slow of Europe, onght not to be 
to any member of the human family. Hayti is not behind 
some of her neighbours ; and it is most unreasonable to charge her 
with insuperable want of capacity, if she stumbles at certain 
social problems which the meet advanced nations have been a 
thousand years in solving. When the doctrines of political 
freedom, of social equality, amd chiefly that of brotherly geod 
feeling between nations, are still mysteries for most other men, 
how shall we suddenly become familiar with them! When our 
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ADDRESS FROM TUE PEOPLE OF IRELAND TO THEIR 
COUNTRYMEN AND COUNTRYWOMEN IN AMERICA. 


Tux following address has been signed by upwards of sixty 
thousand persons in the Emerald Isle (among whom are Daniel 
O'Connell, and Father Mathew), and sent across the atlantic, where 
its promulgation is producing quite a sensation. It was read ata 
large anti-slavery meeting at Boston, on the 26th of January last, 
and received with “ loud acclamations of applause.” On this occa- 
sion the following resolutions, proposed by Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
were adopted by acclamation :— 

“That we rejoice that the voice of O'CONNELL, which now 
shakes the three kingdoms, has poured across the waters a thunder- 
peal for the cause of liberty in our own land; and that Father 
Mathew, having lifted with one hand five millions of his own 
countryinen into moral life, has stretched forth the other—which 
inay heaven make cyually potent—to smite off the fetters of the 
American slave.” 

“That we reccive, with the deepest gratitude, the names 
of the sixty thousand Irishmen, who, in the trial-liour of their own 
struggle for liberty, have not forgotten the slave on this side the 
water; that we accept, with triumphant exultatiou, the address 
they have furwarded to us, and pledge ourselves to circulate it 
through the length and breadth of Sur laid: till the pulse of every 
man, and specially every man who claims Irish parentage, beats 
‘rue to the claims of patriotism and humanity.” 

The address is as follows— 

Dear Friznns,—You are ata great distance from your native 
land. A wide expanse of water separates you from the beloved 
country of your birth from us, aud from the kiudred whom you 
love, and who love you, and pray for your happiness and prosperity 
in the land of your adoption. 

We regard Anena with feelings of admiration ; we do not look 
upon her as a strange land, nor upon her people as aliens from our 
aBections. The power of steam brouglit us nearer together; it 
will increase the intercourse between us, so that the character of 
the Irish people and of the American people must in future be 
acted upon by the feelings and dispositions of each. 

The object of this address is to call your attention to the subject 
uf SLAVERY IN AMERICA, that foul blot upon the noble insti- 
tutions and the fair fame of your adopted country. But for this 
cne stain, America would indeed be a land worthy your adoption; 
but she will never be the glorious country that her free constitution 
dexigned her to be, so long as her soil is polluted by the footprint of 
a single slave. 

Slavery is the most tremendous invasion of the natural, inalien- 
able rights of man, and of some of the noblest gifts of (rod, “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of saad gael What a spectacle does 
America present to the people of the earth! A land of 1 
christian republicans, uniting their energies for the oppression an 
degradation of three millions of innocent human beings, the chil- 
dren of one common Father, who suffer the most grievous wron 
and the utmost degrudation for no crime of their ancestors or their 
own! Slavery is a sin against God aud man. All who are not for 
it must be against it. None can be neutral. We entreat vou to 
take the part of justice, religion, and liberty. l 

It is in vain that American citizens attempt to conceal their own 
and their country’s degradation under this withering curse. 
AMERICA I8 CURSED BY SLAVERY! We call upon you to 
unite with the abolitionists, and never to cease your efforts until perfect 
weeny be granted to every one of her inhabitants, the black man 
as well as the white man. We are ALL children of the same 
gracious God, ALL equally entitled to“ life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

We are told that you possess great power, both moral and p 
cal, in America. We entreat you to exercise that power and that 
influence for the sake of humanity. 

You will not witness the horrors of slavery in all the states of 
America. Thirteen of them are fre, and thirteen are date states. 
But in all the pro-slavery feeling, though rapidly decreasing, is still 
strong. Do not unite with it; on the contrary, oppose it by all the 
peaceful means in your power. Join with the abolitionists every- 
where. They are the only consistent advocates of liberty. Tell every 
man that you do not understand liberty for the white man and 
slavery for the black man : that you are for LIBERTY FOR ALL, 
OF EVERY COLOUR, CREED, AND COUNTRY. 

Tha American citizen proudly points to the national Declaration 
of Independence, which lares that SAU mankind are born free and 
«qual, and are alike entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of ney toe peal 
rae Hed carry out this noble declaration, by obtaining om 

e slave. 


and Irishwomen! treat the coloured people as your 
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opponents have so much to learn, they surely should be just, if 
not indulgent to our venial backwardness. 

“T am far from supposing that the tranquillity enjoyed by 
Hayti, after so many trials, can last for ever. Liberty must be 
oe by efforts equal to those by which it was gained. 
zdueation and industry are the great foundation of our hopes. 
Poverty and ignorance brutalize men, and reduce them to be the 
slaves of the rich and the intelligent. We, therefore, the sons of 
the conquerors of our independence, must, by our energy in the 
new fields of science, and by our determined rejection of every 
ee help our fathers to complete the object of all their 
struggles. ) 

These are sentiments shared by the whole Haytian people; 
already a generation of young men begin to seck instruction 
of every kind abroad, and at home they are anxiously pursuing 
every, means of improvement. They are diligently learning how 
to labour; and, rich in the experience of their fathers, as well 
as in the sciences of Europe, they are training themselves to 
follow worthily the traces of the heroic founders of the Haytian 
republic.“ 


INHUMAN TRAFFIC IN SLAVES IN EGYPT. 
| Alerandria, 23rd February, 1842. 


At the moment when Great Britain on one hand is concluding a 
treaty with France, Austria, and Prussia, and on the other threatens 
a war with America, both things tending to the suppression of the 
slave-trade, we see arising here a trade in human flesh which fills 
with terror every living soul. We set aside the unfortunate black 
slaves, on whom the local government, making use of the new tariff 
exacts a duty of 13 per cent; we set aside the manner in which 
these poor wretches are put into the custom-house, like so many 
bales of merchandise, as well as the indecent way in which they 
are visited to ascertain their value. Of these it is useless to speak; 
as their hour of freedom has not yet struck. We hope indeed that 
time, from which nothing escapes, already marks the happy day of 
their deliverance ; and, lovers of liberty in general, we desig that 
it may not delay its coming. But what attracts painfully our notice 
is this. The Egyptian soldier, who covers himself with the honour- 
able military insignia, and who has his breast pierced with wounds ; 
the support of his sovereign, the defender of his country, the pillow 
on which reposes the safety of the citizen—this soldier, in reward 
of his services, to drag out at the best a few days of existence is 
compelled (and we have seen it) to sell publicly his affectionate and 
beloved children. We know for certain the sale of three children, 
belonging to three different soldiers ; one sale of a boy for the suin 
of 300 piastres, equal to 15 dollars; another of a smaller boy for 58 
piastres, equal to 2 9710 dollars; and another of a little girl four 
years old for 27 piastres, equal to 17/20 dollar. In proof of the 
truth we quote the fact of the first sale, and to avoid prolixity we 
omit the other two. 

The wife of a marine, returning to her house (if we may give that 
name to asort of a dog-kennel in which Egyptian soldiers lodge) aud 
seeing the sadness of her husband, among many other questions 
eked him where his son was: to this he replied by stretching out his 
hand, and giving her the infamous price, saying at the same time— 
I have sold him ; this is the price ; he is a slave.” At these words 
the grief-struck mother rushes out of the hovel, and, with terrifying 
shrieks, fills allthe bystanders with compassion. Seeing, however, 
that crying availed ber nothing, she ran to If. E. Mustapha Pacha, 
head of the navy, and accused her husband of this sin. lie immedi- 
ately sent for the marine, and asked him the reason of this action. 
Against this charge he defended himself in the fullowing terms :— 
« My Lord, you know very well that Ihave not for two years re- 
ceived any pay; as long asthe government supplied me with my 
soldier's rations, I managed with them to support my family; to 
complete my misfortune, the rations have been for some months 
suspended from me, and my companions whawork in the arsenal, 
with the promise of our receiving their amount in money, of which 
I have not yet seen an es I have nothing left to sell; I 
can find nothing to steal; hunger oppressed my family, a 
remedy was nec at any cost to escape from death, and no ex- 
pedient did I find but that of selling my son, thinking that in this 
way I should insure him a morsel of bread, deliver myself from 
shedding bitter tears over the unhappy boy, when, trembling with 
cold and hunger, he stretched out his hand to ask me for bread— 
and lastly, I should procure for myself and wife the ineans of sub- 
sistence for a month or two more.” 

II. E. Mustapha Pacha, inoved at the horrible picture of such a 
barbarity produced by the misery of one under his orders, sent for 
the purchaser, and ordered him to restore the boy he had bought. 
Conscious of his rights, he presented the written agreement, alleging 
that the boy was his slave as he had purchased lim in this mauner. 
Mustapha Pacha repeated the positive order for his being given up, 
and, counting from his own purse the three hundred piastres, he 
made him restore the boy to his afflicted mother. 

To this state of misery the wretched Egyptians are reduced 
under the government of the immortal Mohammed Ali ! ! !—Cor- 
respondent of the Mediterraneo. | 
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STARTLING 48 WELL AS STRANGE.—A Washington correspondent 
says, among the wonders of the day at Washington is novel and extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, presented in the notice of a petition from Virginia 
for the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia! It is signed by 
ninety-tbree men in Lewis county, which is in the northern part of the 
interfor of the state—a free-labouring, grain - growing district, which has 
been much filled up lately with the sturdy northern farmers who bave been 
emigrating thither from Pennsylvania. A gignif cant portent, and a notable 
sign of the times !—Philadelph'a Gazette, 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS AN TI-SLaVERT Sccrety.—The friends of the 
slave will be greatly gratified to hear that an Anti-Slavery Society was 
organised at. Honolulu, one of the Sandwich islands, on the th of June 
last. Missionaries of the American board are members and officers of this 


TEXAS AND TRE Unitep Srares.—The project. of annexation 
was formally introduced into the senate of Texas on the 29th January, by 
Mr. Greer, who offered a bill directing president Houston to negociate 
with the United States for annexation to the Union.— Emanceipator. 


Ice ann Corton.—The Charleston Courier says, that letters 
have been received in that city from Boston, stating that large orders have 
recently been dispatched to the East Indies for cotton! Ships sail from 
Boston and Salem with ice, and return laden with this raw material. This 
simple fact has set the whole south in commotion. Their celebrated cotton 
crop, the only thing of substantial value they export, is in jeopardy, and, 
forsooth, they are now crying out for protection, for a tariff! One little 
fact, demonstration in a small way, has utterly upset all the elaborate and 
learned theories of the south on the subject of protection.—Philadelphia 
(razette. 


In Coxanrss, Mr. Giddings has repeated Mr, Adams’s offence. 
He has presented a petition, praying that the house take immediate 
measures to dissolve the union. The petition sets forth that the citizens of 
the free States have been suffering incelculable evils for the last thirty 
years, and are now suffering from the institution of slavery. Mr. Giddings 
moved that the petition be referred to a select committee, with instructions 
to report that the prayer of the petition ought not to be granted. It wes 
rejected by a large majority. 

ANOTHER SLAVEHOLDERS’ CONVENTION.—The Marylanders are 
far from being satisfied with the action of the Annapolis convention. In 
Baltimore the citizens have memorialised the house of delegates against the 
enactments that convention had recommended. The Baltimore Patriot is 
publishing letters from a slareholder, who denounces its proceedings. 
Finally, an opposition convention has been called, to be held on the eastera 
shore of Maryland. Sonthern conventions on the subject of slavery and 
its dependencies have hardly yet begun; but the ball that is now rolling 
will become an avalanche before it tinds rest. — Free American. 


AND YET ANOTHER.—In Alabama they have just had a conven- 
tion of planters, and adjourned to hold a state convention in the spring. 
The slaveholders see clearly encugh that their craft is in immediate dan- 
ger, from the importation of Indian cotton into England.—Free American. 


Emanciripatrox.—Doctor Brisbane has at last succecded in 
re · purehnsing the slaves he formerly owned, and has emancipated them 
all. They cost bim 17,000 dollars. Ibid. 


ColonnrD STUDENTS EXCLUDED BY COLLECE CHARTER. —A 
member of the legislature writes us, that a bill was introduced into the 
House to charter the “Certral College of Ohio.” lt was amended by 
adding a clause prohibiting the education of coloured persons, and in this 
form the bill passed by a large majority. We hope the trustees will not 
accept the charter, if the Senate should concur.— Oberlin Evangelist. 


CorornRD Men Kerr Away.—In the New York Tribune of 
the 22nd inst. we find the following.—Alabama has just passed s law 
authorising the citizens of Mobile to arrest any free coloured person in 
the street or on the wharf, and put bim in prison, for the crime of having 
a dark skin.—Emancipator, 


Tue PETERBoRouGH Convention has issued an address to the 
slaves recommending them to make ‘‘ temporary use of other men's pro- 
perty to nid their escape. The correspondent of the Friend of Man says, 
have not met with a defender of slavery here, who does not justify the 
advice given by the Peterborough convention to fugitive slaves, in regard 
to the temporary use of other men's property to aid their escape. ‘ The 
convention are perfectly right,’ said an ardent Kentuckian, a few dsys 
since. Every important movement made by the foes of slavery in the 
north, is watched with intense interest by the thinking portion of the slave- 
holders. And the outbreaking of the fires of liberty, so long pent up, in 
East Tennessee, where public mectings to put down the slave system 
bave commenced, excites much attention.“ 


AxTI-ABULITIONISN IN THE UNITED States.—We intend to 
make up a list of every abolitionist in Cincinnati, the business be follows, 
and publish it for the benefit of the south. We shall supply every steam - 
boat that runs in southern waters, and every hotel in the southern states, 
with a copy, and then it will be best for these villains to keep themselves 
at home—it will be unsafe for them to put their foot in a southern state. — 
Cincinnati Abolitionist. 


— — 


Adbertisements. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade throughout the 
World. l 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THIS SOCIETY, 


Will take place at EXETER HALL, on Farway, May 13th, 1842. 
The Chair will be taken at Eleven o'clock, precisely. The Doors will 
be open at Ten o'clock. J. H. Trevoorn, Secretary. 


Will be ready in a few Days, 


RIEF NOTICES OF HAYTI, with its condition, resources 
and prospects, By Joun CAN DTI. 3 
London: — Thomas Ward & Co,, Paternoster Row; and Charles Gilpin, 
5, Bishopsgate Street. 
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also by W. Everett, 16, Finch Lane, Cornhill ; 
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THE CASE OF THE CREOLE. 
To the Secretary of tle British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
New York, 1st April, 1842. 

Dear Six, —I am instructed by our committee to express to you 
their high gratification at the determination of your government 
not to surrender the negros of the Creole, either as felons or as 
slaves, It is now understood that their surrender will not be 
insisted on by our cabinet, but that a pecuniary compensation for 
the loss of these human chattels will be peremptorily demanded, 

We are consulting the interests, not merely of humanity, but 
also of our country, when we unhesitatingly declare our earnest 
wish that this demand may be promptly and resolutely refused. 
It would tend greatly to strengthen and perpetuate slavery among 
us, were other nations to recognise our property in human beings, 
beyond the actual jurisdiction of our slave code. 

y. acceding, moreover, to this demand, your government 
Would become in fact, to a very great extent, insurers of our 
American slave-traders against shipwreck and revolt. This Ame- 
rican slave-trade is a most inhuman and detestable traffic, little, if 
any, inferior in atrocity to the African trade ; and our slave- 
holders are exceedingly anxious to compel Great Britain to re- 
cognise and respect it as a legitimate commerce. 

f Portugal still authorised the slave-trade, and a cargo of 
Africans should happen to be brought into London, under circum- 
stances like those under which the Creole negros were carried into 
your West Indies, would the British nation condescend to parti- 
cipate in the accursed commerce, by calculating and paying the 
market price of men, women, and children! 

Ve are happy to assure you that anti-slavery principles are 
rapidly extending at the north, end are gaining converts even at 
the south. The anti-slavery organization is from various causes 
less efficient than formerly ; but the tone of public opinion is 
decidedly improved, while the opposition to us ae diminished in 
strength and virulence. 

We perceive at present but one obstacle to our ultimate and 
entire triumph, and that is the possible annexation of Texas to 
the United States. Should this renegade republic be received into 
the union, not only would the permanency of slavery be secured 
in this country, but the curse would probably be spread over 
Mexico, and perhaps far beyond it. The annexation is the last 
hope of the slave-holders, and to effect it, their agents at Washing- 

n will endeavour to involve this country in a war with Mexico 
Da measure which they justly believe would result in a union 
with Texas. The abolitionists will do their best to avert so dire 
a N but it is uncertain how far success will attend their 
efforts. 

We shall be happy to receive frequent communications from 
you, and to co-operate with you in promoting the great cause of 
uman liberty. 

I an, Sir, very respectfully your obedient servant, 
Surgzon S. JOCELYN, 

Corresponding Secretary of the American and Foreign Anti- 

5 Slavery Society. 


AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
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BERKELEY. 
Berkeley House, April 14th, 1842. 


Sin, -I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a pamphlet entitled 

| Emigration from India, to which your name, “on behalf of the 

Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,“ is 
subscribed. 

In return, I have to request that you will acquaint the mem- 
bers of that committce, tha? it has been with the deepest regret that 
I have looked through the pages of that publication, and in it 

| perceived a vein so party stricken and purposely deceptive, as to 
the real intentions of those who are advocates for the importation 
of free labour into the Mauritius, as well as other places, that I 
cannot but regard it as calculated to do an infirity of mischief 
tothe general welfare of British colonial property, while, at the 
same time it amounts to an address, favourable to the foreign 
slaver. 

I have voted for, and been an unflinching advocate in further- 
ance of the abolition of slavery, but, at the same time, I have 
never lent myself—nor will I lend myself, to the views of a part 
who seem entirely to forget that there are other interests, as well 
as those of the negro population, which are entitled to an equal 
share of just and fair attention from the government of this 
country. j 

At the present moment there exists a ruinous depression on 
colonial property, as uncalled for as it is cruel. There are locali- 
ties where the black population cannot be induced, cither by a fair 
and ample amount of wages, or by giving them an interest in the 
produce, to work upon estates ; and to such an extent has this 
existed, that the owners of many estates have been necessitated to 
expend far more than the sum received in compensaticn in forced 
disbursements, without a shilling of income in retuin. It is an 
established fact, that, in the last year, the cost of Jabour in mak- 
ing a hogshead of sugar in British Guiana was greater than the 
value obtained for that commodity in the London market. 

In parts of British Guiana, a fortnight’s labour, or less, will 
supply a native family with vegetables for twelvemonths, the river 
abounds with the finest fish, while the“ bush, or forest, is full 
of deer and hogs ; in addition to this, the climate and the custom 
of the country render clothing in no way important to the com- 
fort of the negro. They have at their command the necessaries of 
life without the necessity of money to procure them; how then 
can you awaken in the breast of these people a desire for gold, or 

He them an interest in produce arising from the culture of the 

and? 

I would impress on the Anti-Slavery Committee, and on the 
public, that unless free labour be introduced, and that to a widely 
spread and liberal extent, the cultivation of our colonies must be 
eventually abandoned, our possessions be returned into the hands 
of the black population, our nursery for seamen and tho consump- 
tion of fourteen millions of home produce be lost to this country, 
the cause of religion relinquished, and that which was once a 
boasted territory—its population and all—be left to retrogade into 
a state of barbarism. 

We have it now before our cyes, that the negros in Demerara 
have struck to a man for exorbitant wages, while as a fact in 
favour of free labour saber tation, it is proved that the Portuguese 
emigrant has remained faithful and contented with his employer : 
do not} tell me, then, that religion, reason, or justice, 9 
that we should oppose an emigration properly regulated, and 
where the spiritual and temporal’ welfare of the labourer would 

be duly considered and cared for by government. 

I repeat, sir, my regrets, that a struggle so just and beautiful as 
the one in which we were lately engaged for the ‘abolition of 
slavery, should now be turned into a mere ruse, and an unjust one 
too, against individual property, simply because that property is 
situated where slavery used to exist. 

For myself, I am an advocate for the general importation of free 
labonr to the Mauritius, to tho British West India colonies 
whenever it is required—Guiana, Demcrara and Berbice, guarded, 
as the measure should be, with the utmost jealousy as to the wel- 
fare, spiritual and temporal, of the emigrant. 

A sufficiency of free labour once fairly obtained, the British 
West India merchant need fear no reduction of the duties on 
foreign sugar, but, on the contrary, he would be able to compete 


with the market of the world. Your most obedient humble 
servant, 
Signed) Grantiey Fitzgarpince BERK ` 
J. H. Tredgold Een iii 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 
sirous that the noble example set b 
of the carth, in the abolition of slavery, should be universally 
followed. They have it is true, set themselves determinedly 
against the coercive legislation of the colonies by which it was 
sought to compel labour under a state of freedom : they have ex- 
osed to the condemnation of the public the oppressions which 
ave becn practised on the emancipated classes since they were 
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To tue Hon, Grantiey Fitzaarpryce BERKETET, M. P. 


Sin, —In accordance with the communication I addressed you on 
the 15th instant, I laid your letter of the preceding day’s date 
before the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society at its sitting on Monday evening last, aud have now the 
honour of forwarding to you their reply. p 

ì 


The Committee have telt some degre of surprise, that a letter , A 
formally sent to them, through their secretary, containing charges declured free ; they have pointed out the evils connected with the 
which ‘affected their character as a public body, and which Various schemes of immigration resorted to by the colonists, which 

8 have not only resulted in the waste of a lurge amount of capital, 


evidently called for an answer in the way of explanation and f . : f 
defence, should have been forwarded by you to the public press | Lut in the destruction of thousands, and the miscry of thonsands 
ie prevented a free cir- 


. . ° . 0 . * t * ` "gs . * 1 
for circulation, previously to their having communicated with you more. They have not, however, at any tin 
but, on the con 


on the subject; and that surprise has been increased by finding culation of labour through the colonies, 0 
your name on the West India Committee, appointed by the House | have culled for the repeal of those absurd and unjust restrie- 


of Commons, on the motion of Lord Stanley, to investigate the tions which the colonists have themselves interposed to prevent 
very points on which you so confidently express an opinion. The | it ; and for the enactment of wholesome laws to regulate emigra- 
Committee think that it is always an unfavourable circumstance, tion, so far as it may be the spontaneous act of free ersons desirous 
when the ends of justice and truth are to be attained, that persons ot bettering their fortunes, as field labourers, in tlie colonial pos- 
who have prejudged a case, should afterwards be called upon to Sessions of this country, and have pointed out sources of supply 


examine and to decide upon its merits. Strict impartiality can whence they may be obtained wit lout resorting either to — 
scarcely he expected from them. Africa, or Europe, against which the Committee conceive, for g 


The circulation of a pamphlet by the Committee on the and sufficient reasons, m exceptions may be taken, 

Laport of Coolies and other Indian labourcrs to Mauritius, But, sir, you not only charge the Committee, who are able to 
appears to have brought them under your displeasure, if not | defend themselves, with being the enemies ot the colonies ; but 
your reprobation; and in terms, poranit them to say, which You endeavour to fix on the character of the liberated negroes, 
show but little courtesy or temper. You accuse them of haying | Who are not able to repel your attacks, a stigma acer cna as it is 
cireulated a publication written in a nin, so party stricken N ga yA a a you ee pia a 
and PURPOSELY DECEPTIVE as to the real intentions of those tainly not on official evidence. You say, rere are localities 
who are advocates for the importation of free-labour into | where the black popu ton cannot be induced, either by fair and 
Mauritius, as well as other pa that I ue but regard it | HU 1 y ES n ya 1 1 pe, to 
as calculated to do an infinity of mischief to the general Work upon estates, and you add, iat to such an extent has 
welfare of British colonial property, while at the same time this existed, that the owners of many estates have been necessi- 
it amounts to an address, fecourable to the foreign slaver.” | tated to expend far more than the sum received in en 
This, sir, is your charge, but the Committee ask, where is your in forced disbursements, without a shilling of income in return. 
evidence to prove it? You produce no arguments to overthrow | 15 5 1 to ask pe this = 7 a ee 
the positions taken in the pamphlet vou adduce no testimony to Where the indolence of the negro on the one han , or the exor i- 
damnify the facts on which its recommendations are fouunded—the tant wages he demands on the other, has led to this result! Lord 
Committee are, therefore, unable to repel the attack you have Stanley gives a very different account of the matter. With a 
made on them, or to justify the course they have felt it their duty more perfect knowledge of facts, his lordship pays the eir self. 
to pursue, except hy denying the accuracy of your judgment in | pated press ar aaa pr een n m de 57 rt fre = 
the matter, and pronouncing it to be as unfounded as it is injurious, | M4prov ement, and the noble uses they have made of their free- 
The Committee have ever felt it to be their duty, in the docu- dom. It is true, his lordship speaks of the high rate of w 


Great Britain to the nations 


ments which they have issued, to present to their readers what Paid to them for their labour; but this he attributes to the 


they belicved to be truth, and could defend as such; and 
thev presume to think that their composition as a body, as 
well as their past history, should have shielded them from 
the charge of being governed by a party spirit, and of giving pub- 


licity to statements with an intention to deceive. You, sir, as the 


beautiful,“ must feel upon reflection, that the sed of which 
the Committee complain, ought not to have been lightly made, 
or if made hastily, or under a misapprehension, ought imme- 


diately to be withdrawn. 


of sugar in British 
advocate of a cause which you eloquently designate as “just and | Commodity (quantity :) int 


supply of labour not being equal to the demand, and not to any 
spirit of extortion on the part of the freed men. 

But you say, in support of your statement,“ It is an established 
fact, that in the last year, the cost of labour in making a hogshead 
Guiana, was greater than the value of that 

he Loudon markets ;” and again, We 
have it betore our eyes, that the negroes in Demerara have struck 
to a man for exorbitant wages,” N ow on both these points the 
Committee might challenge you to produce the proofs, in 
the perfect conviction that t iey would not be forthcoming ; hut, as 


The opposition of the Committee to emigration from India to they believe you have been misinformed upon these points, they 
Mauritius, and the British West Indies, has been grounded on a | Venture to set you right. 


large number of facts of an appalling character, which have been 


brought officially under the attention of the IIouse of Commons by certain 
and the country, and which led both the Indian and the Home | cost of pro 
governments entirely to prohibit that which they found them- 81 ane 


selves unable to regulate or control. You, sir, think emi- 
gration from India, may be so regulated as to be productive 
of no evils to the emigrants ; so did not Lord Melbourne’s govern- 
ment in 1839, when they declared themselves, on the evidence laid 


Your first statement is founded, no doubt, on a report put forth 
W in Demerara, in December last year, that, “the 

uction on sixty estates in that province was 98 dollars 
er hogshead, whilst the price in the British market was 
only 86 dollars 40 cents, showing a loss upon every hogshead of 
sugar made on those estates of 12 dollars 41 cents, equal to 
£2 118. 8d. sterling per hogshead, exclusive of interest on capital, 
and extraordinary expenses.” But, if you will consult the 


betore them, as, “ decidedly hostile to every such project.” So did i tabular statement which accompanies the report, you will find 
not the House of Commons in 1840, when it gave a decided ne- | that the wages paid the negroes, did not amount to one-half the 


gative to Lord John Russell's proposition to relax the prohibition 
in favour of Mauritius; and so did not Lord Auckland in 1841, 
wheu he declured it to be his opinion, in an official minute on the 
subject, that,“ no strictness of regulation, and no vigilance on the 


charges carried to the cost of producing a hogshead of sugar. 
There were the salarics of attornies, managers, overseers, and 
medical men, besides taxes and other expenses included in the 
mighty sum, which brought the estates in debt ; and this point, in 


part of the authorities, would immediately prevent the infliction of fairness, ought to have been notieed by you. The Res 


grievous oppressions and deceits upon large numbers of persons, 
helpless from their poverty, and from their utter ignorance and 
inerpericnee.” Tn the face of such facts and testimonies as these 
are the Committee to be told, that they are acting a deceptive an 
fuctious part, because they oppose tliemselves to the measures con- 


however, believe the statement of the planters to be fallacious, an 
are confident that if it be thoroughly sifted in the Committee, of 
which you, sir, are a member, it will be found utterly at variance 


d with truth. In opposition to it, the Committee can produce other 


statements of expenses incurred in the cultivation and manu- 


mplated by the present government, for the import of Coolies facture of sugar on various estates, in the same colony, which 


into Mauritius. They seek to guard the ignorant against the wiles 
of the crafty—the helpless from becoming the prey of the strong; 
and to prevent, as far us they may, tlie repetition of those crimes, 


show the cost of production, including the labourers’ wages, salaries, 
taxes, interest on capital, and ertraordinary expenses, to have been 
several pounds per hogshead less than above stated, and that the 


which have too long afflicted and disgraced mankind. A more Produce of the molasses and rum nearly covered the entire amount 


fuiniliar acquaintance than you appear to have with the procecd- 

ings of the Anti-slavery Society, would convince you of this. 
‘Another charge which vou hesitate not to ae against tlic 

Committec is, that they “ scem entirely to forget th 


at there are 


of wages paid the labourers, leaving the sugar almost without 
charge, to bear the other expenses of the estates, and to put 8 
handsome profit into the pockets of the proprietors. 

In alluding to the same case as that to which you refer, Lord 
Stanley, in his speech of the 23rd ultimo, said, he did not vouch 


other interests, as well as those of the negro population, which are | 
entitled to an equal share of just and fair attention from the govern- 
ment of this country.” IIow do you prove this! not certainly by 
winting at any act of theirs which will bear out the accusation, 
but merely by the expression of a strong opinion on your part, that 
it is so. Here again the Committee have nothing to reply to but 
an opinion, and must content themselves with simply denying its 
accuracy, and by stating in their own defence, that they always 
have heen, and are, most anxious by all fair and legitimate means, 
to promote the welfare of all parties interested in the British 
colonies, not only on general grounds, but, because they are de- 


for its accuracy. The substance of the statement made by the 
noble lord was this, that it had been represented to him, that the 
total cxpenscs of sixty sugar estates in British Guiana, exclusive 
of interest on capital and extraordinary expenses, had, during the 
last ycar amounted to 1,295,678 dollars; and that the revenue 
had only been 312,171 dollars, leaving a dead loss to these states 
upon the year, of 983,507 dollars! In making this statement the 
noble lord was deceived by the form in which it appears in the 
table forwarded to him from Guiana. In that table a gross error 
has been committed, whether intentionally or inadvertently, the 
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Committee have no means of determining, but the amount of 
the sugar crop is not calculated in the column marked “ Total 
Revenue, which it ought to have been; and, in the column in 
which it appears, it is represented by dollars instead of hogsheads, 
thus: —“ Total sugar crop.”—* Dollars 9953 ;” whereas it should 
have been 9,953 hogsheads, or rather, 10,343 hogsheads, as it 
appears in the report which precedes the table ! 

Tour second statement “ That the negroes in Demerara have 
struck to a man for exorbitant wages,” does not truly represent 
the case. There has been a strike on a considerable number of 
estates in that colony, occasioned by a general combination among 
the planters to reduce the wages “ for the best quality of labour,” 
to“ 32 cents, (about the third part of a dollar, or lyx. 4d. sterling, ) 
for a full day’s field labour,“ subject toa deduction of 16 cents 
a day for every day’s absence from work, or for not performin 
the allotted task, with other stringent regulations, some of which 
are absolutely illegal. On the Ist of January last, the planters, 
without, it appears, giving the labourers any intimation of their 
intentions, commenced their insane proceedings. This led to a 
cessation of labour on many estates, cxtending over a period of 
three weeks, and, not being able to help themselves, the negroes 
have been forced to submit, or to be driven from their homes. 
This contest is to bz deprecated, as it cannot fail very materially 
to affect the prosperity of the colony, to revive old feelin „ and to 
lead the negroes, as they have opportunity, to become independent 
of their masters, by the ssion of land of theirown. On the 
subject of wages generally, the Committce remark, that the average 
amount paid the labourers on a considerable number of estates, 
which have made specific returns on the subject, ranges from 25s. 
to 27s. each per calendar month, and no more! 

The Committee think it scarcely necessary to notice that part 
of your communication, in which you represent that “ in parts of 
British Guiana, a fortnight's labour, or less, will supply a native 
family with vegetables for twelve months,” that “ the river 
abounds with the finest fish, while the * Bush’ or Forest is full of 
Deer and Hogs,” of course for the use of all who can catch them, 
and, that— the climate and the customs of the country render 
clothing in no way important to the comfort of the negro,” 
because of its utter absurdity, and because it could only have 
been circulated for the purpose of imposing on the credulous 
and unreflecting. The Committee do not say that you, sir, have 
given currency to it for such a purpose; but it is inconceiv- 
able how you could have adopted it as true. You further say, 
that “they (the negroes,) have at their command the neces- 
saries of life, without the necessity of money to procure them ;” 
and you ask, “How then can you awaken in the breasts of 
these people a desire for gold, or give them an interest in pro- 
duce arising from the culture ofthe soil?” To this the Committec 
reply, that on your own shewing clsewhere, their desire for gold 
is so inordinate, that they will not work but for wages ruinously 
high! But, sir, the fact of their having become large purchasers 
of land since their emancipation from slavery ; the fact of their 
being large consumers of imported provisions, and of British 
manufactured goods; the fact of their increase in knowledye, 
self respect, and morals, is a complete refutation of the calumny 
that they cannot be stimulated to labour except by the whip, and 
that as freemen, they will retrograde into a state of barbarism.” 
If, sir, it were true that the negro nced not work in Guiana for 
his living, or that he cannot be stimulated to exertion by the hope 
of reward, why are tlie planters of that colony, and their friends 
at home, so anxious to obtain additional numbers of them direct 
from Africa, however barbarous and uncivilized they may be! 
The answer is readily given that there are no labourers in the 
tropics equal to them, cither for docility or for industry. You, 
Bir, give it as your opinion, that, unless free labour be introduced, 
and that to a widely spread and liberal extent, the cultivation of 
our colonies must eventually abandoned.“ The Committee 
cannot agree with you. They do not conceive that immigration is 
the cure for the evils which are said to depress the colonies at 
the present moment. What is wanted to develop their re- 
sources is capital on the part of the proprictors to command 
the requisite amount of labour, or to pay for it regularly and 
punctually ; what is wanted is a class of managers, who shall have 
the confidence of the people, and who shall unite with tact and 

management, good humour and liberality ; what is wanted, 
is a better mode of cultivation—a greater economy of human 
labour. Let these desiderata be found, and the Committee are 
persueded an abundant supply of labourers will be found also, 
without going to the ends of the earth for them, and thus wasting 
the capital that might be otherwise and better employed. It is a 
well ascertained fact, that the best cultivated and most profitable 
estates in the British colonies, at the present time, are those on 
which the labourers are treated with the greatest liberality. 

The fears which you entertain that without immigration the 
cultivation of the colonies must be abandoned, that they will ulti- 
mately become the possession of the black population ; that our 
nursery for seamen, and the consumption of £1 4,000,000 of home 

roduce be lost to this country, that the cause of religion will 


relinquished, and utter barbarism everywhere prevail, are 
not participated in by the Committee. The facts of the case are 
all against you at the present time: there are already indica- 


tions of increased cultivation in various colonies; the chief 
poren of estates in them are European residents, who are 

timately acquainted with their value, and the character of the 
labouring population with whom they have to deal ; the amoùnt 
of shipping resorting to them of various kinds, and from 
various countries, is greater than ever, and the consumption of 
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British manufuctured goods has been increased more than onc- 
third in value, and one-half in quantity since emaucipation has 
taken place, and churches, chapels, and schools are multiplying in 
every direction, and the demand for them constantly increasing. 
At all events, there are no symptoms of decay at present, and we 
have Lord Stanley’s assurance, that, up to the last year, the 
planters have suffered no loss, for if there has been a diminished 
. of produce shipped home, which will admit of a satis- , 
actory explanation, the advance in price, consequent upon that 
diminution, has more than compensated them for the decrease. 
You are, sir, however, wrong in your figures: the average quan- 
tity of home produce exported to the colonies during the last six 
yen of slavery, was, not £14,000,000 as you state, but 42, 7838, 000. 

uring the four years of the apprenticcship £3,578,000, and 
during the first two years of complete freedom & 3,747,599, 
showing a very rapid and most satisfactory increase. 

The Committee are not aware that any other point in your 
letter calls for comment. They trust they have said cnough to 
vindicate themselves and the emancipated negroes from your 
unjust charges, and, that, if they are honoured with any more 
communications from you, such communications will be more 
explicit in their facts, more courteous in their spirit, and therefore 
more deserving of reply. | 

I have the honor to be, yours 5 
. H. Tnkpdorp, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 
April 22nd, 1842, 27, New Broad Street. 


THE STRIKE IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


[From the Guiana Gazette and Advertiser. | 
WE are happy to be able to write, on this first day of the month 
of March, that the strike which took place among the labourers at 
the beginning of the ycar, on account of an ill-advised and most 
unskilfully managed combination among the employers for the 
reduction of wages, may now be considered as at an end. ; 

The result of this unwise and most miserably managed attempt 
at the reduction of the cost of producing sugar, may be stated in a 
few words, 

First.—The entire loss of from four to six weeks labour upon at 
least three-quarters of the estates in the counties of Demerara and 
Essequebo. 

Secondly.—The abandonment of several estates, upon which the 
labourers are either not at work at all, or which they have left in 
a body, and the prospect of the resumption of which is very un- 
certain. 

Thirdly.—A considerable diminution of the number of labourers 
on the estates actually at work. 

Fourthly.—A great impulse given to the purchase of freeholds 
upon the part of the labourers, who seem resolved to become inde- 
pendent proprictors at as carly a day as possible. 

Fifthly.— No reduction of wages at all—a boni fide reduction 
not having been effected upon any estate of which we have ob- 
tained an authentic account, except upon those of Sir Michael 
M‘Turk, and a few others who had nothing at all todo with the 
combination, and whose refusal to come into it exposed them at 
first to many ill-natured remarks, and a t quantity of abuse on 
the part of the Guiana Times, which calls itse f, and is generally 
considered, the organ of the planters and attorneys. : 

The combination and the strike which it produced, and which 
all men of information and reflection regarded as its natural and 
inevitable consequence, has been attended by many serious evils. 
It is to be hoped that we shall hear no more of combinations among 
the employers to force the employed into certain terms; and that 
the colonial legislature will at length pass some sort of a tenantry 
act, and will give over the absurd iden of keeping the labourers in 
a condition of serfdom, totally dependent for house and home on the 
caprice of their employers. There will, indeed, be great occasion 
for thankfulness, if the labourers, who are sufficiently apt scholars, 
and exceedingly keen at a bargain, shall not have learnt, from this 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of the weaker party, the employ- 
ment of an instrument from which, in their ds, the most 
disastrous consequences might justly be feared. 

In looking back apon the late strike, we cannot help remarking 
the extremely peaceable and quiet demeanour of the labourers, who 
engaged in no riots, and committed no breaches of the peace or 
violations of property ; but, while exhibiting a high degree of 
eee ane a 95 5 not to be driven by anybody into 
working for diminished wages, took very good care to keep upon 
the safe side of the law. ve ee 

This is to be ascribed partly to the generally peaceable disposi- 
tion of the labourers, who, though loud enough in talk, seldom 
exhibit any i aograae to come actually to blows, and very much 
also to the perfect trust with which they universally rely upon 
the justice and truth of the local government, to which they look 
with confidence for information and protection. If the labourers 
had felt a similar confidence, or anytlring . to it, in 
their employers, not only might a reduction of wages have been 
effected without any strike at all—as in the case of Sir Michael 
M‘Turk above alluded to—but, after it was resolved to abandon 
the unlucky “ rules and regulations“ the promulgation of which 
by the sole authority of the planters, and without any consultation 
with the labourers, or even previous notice to them, was the great 
cause of all the mischief—much less difficulty would havo Teeri 
experienced in persuading the labourers that some trick upon 
them was not concealed under the new pro of the old terms, 
and in persuading them to recommence work as before, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Committee have been sorry to learn that some of their friends in 
the country have not been able conveniently or regularly to procure the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
difficulty, information be sent to the Anti-slavery office, their best en- 
deavours shall be used to supply a remedy. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


LONDON, May Arn. 


— — — — — —̃— — ä ( H— 


— — — -~ 


Berore our next number issues from the press, the third annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society will have 
been held. It is already extensively announced for the 13th 
instant, at Exeter Hall. The Marquis of Clanricarde has accepted 
the invitation of the Committce to preside on the occasion, and 
various topics of immediate pressure will contribute largely to the 
intercst of it. 


WE direct attention to the correspondence, which they will find 
in another column, between Mr. Grantley Berkeley and the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee. We have given both 
Mr. Berkeley’s letter and the reply. 


WE are gratified by receiving some warm responses to the appeal 
which has been made by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society on the subject of African emigration. 
Among the resolutions which have been forwarded to us are the 
following :— 
"Spilsby, April 2 th, 1842. 

Drar Sin,—I am directed by the Committee of the Spilsby and Alford 
Auxiliary Anti-slavery Society to forward you the annexed resolutions, 
which were adopted this day in committee. 

You will be kind enough to forward three hundred copies of the address 
for circulation. I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 

(Signed) 
To J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


Wirtiam Rose, Jun. 


Cummittee Room, Spilshy, April 25th, 1842. 

At n meeting of the committee held this day, the address of the London 
Anti-sluvery Committee on the subject of emigration from Africa to the 
West Indies wns read. 

Resolved That this committee entirely participate in the apprehensions 
of the Parent Committee, as to the danger to Africa of a forced system of 
emigration to the West Indies, and of its injustice and impolicy as it 
respects the free labourers of those islands. 

That this meeting is prepared to co-operate vigorously in any efforts 
suggested by the Parent Committee as being calculated to prevent the 
threatened evil. 

That these resolutions be forthwith communicated to the Parent Com- 
mittee, and that 300 of the address be ordered for immediate circulation 
among the anti-sluvery friends in this district. 

II. IIoL TAN D, Chairman. 


At a meeting of the committee of the Brighton Anti-slavery Society, 

held at the Town Hall, fourth month 22nd, 1842, É 
Isaac Bass in the chair. 

A communication was received from the Parent Society, relative to the 
proposed plan of government for emigration from Africa to the West India 
colonies, which has been read at this meeting. 

Resolved—That this meeting sympathises with the Parent Society in 
their views respecting the injustice and danger of the proposed plan of emi- 
gration, and desires to encourage the committee in London to adopt such 
mensures as may appear rightly to open, forthe prevention of such a scheme 
being carried into effect. 

Resolved — That a copy of the afuresaid communication from the Parent 
Society be forwarded to the members of parliament for this county, by the 
chairman, who is requested to draw their particular attention to the subject 


of it. 


Ar length the wanting West Indian mails have arrived. By 
private advices we learn that the governor of Jamaica had issued 
a commission of inquiry into the recent murderous affair at 
Kingston, the result of which (for it would seem to have been 
secret) was anxiously waited for by all parties. The corporation 
of Kingston had shown their estimate of the matter, by re-elect- 
ing Mr. Hector Mitchell as their chief magistrate. We take the 
following information of the general state of the island from a 
summary given by the Morning Journal, 


c Our island, we rejoice to have it in our power to state, is peaceable 
and quiet. Advices from all parts of it are to this effect: since the cessa- 
tion of the Christmas disturbances in this city, nothing bas occurred to 
disturb its good order, and we have every reason to anticipate a continuance 
of the present calm. 

« Health of the island.—The colony, on the whole, is healthy. ‘The 
exceptions are Kingston and its neighbourhood, and Spavish Town and 
its neighbourhood, At these places the scarlatina still posi to an alarm- 
ing extent, and has committed serious ravages among the population. It is 
thought to be subsiding in some degree. We trust it will shortly disappear. 
In the rural districts the inhabitants enjoy their usual good health. 

“ The weather.—The agriculturists, aud all parties interested in the cul- 
tiyation of the soil, have had cause for gratulation in the very seasonable 
weather with which we bave been favoured. The rains have been gene- 
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‘They beg, therefore, to say, that, if, in coses of 


lower. The unfortunate sugar-growers seem to 
extremes, and never able to reach that desirable middle state so essential 
to their happiness and prosperity. 
faction and complaint on the part of the English consumers, strengthen the 
demands of their foreign rivals for the 
voke competition from the east; whilst low 
render the production of sugar an unprofitable, if nota losing concern. We 
can only hope that no further reduction may take place in the price of the 
article.” 


of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


ral; and the effect is visible in the flourishing appearance of the cane and 
other fields. In some districts there has been rather too much rain after 
the late long and destructive drought; no one, however, is disposed to 
grumble at the excess of moisture. 

“ The crops.—It is with much pleasure we congratulate our readers 
upon the prospect which now presents itself iu every part of the country of 
a fair average sugar-crop. We might safely say a Jarge crop, in comparison 
with those that have been taken off for the last two or three years ; but as 
these have been unusually and ruinously small, it would be manifestly 
unfair to institute any comparison between them and the present one. 
Our information, however, justifies the expectation that the quantity of 
sugar produced will be such as to revive the drooping hopes of the pro- 
prietors ; perhaps we should be more correct in saying, would be such as 
to revive the drooping hopes of proprietors, had the price of the article in 
the motber-country not suffered such a serious depression. In some 
districts of the island the coffee-crops will be, very small indeed, the trees 
not having borne. Experienced planters attribute this circumstance to 
the late drought, during which the coffee-plants suffered considerably, and 
from the effect of which they have not yet recovered. In the more favoured 


1 and where the drought was not so severely felt, the crops, we 


earn, will be fair. 

“ Labour.—Complaints respecting the insufficiency of lubour, and the 
conduct of some of the labourers, who do not, it is said, give an equivalent 
for the money they receive, continue to be made. ‘They are not general, 
however, in any single parish; and appear to be contined to St. James, St. 
Elizabeth, Manchester, and Vere. In St. Mary’s an injudicious attempt 
was made to reduce the price of labour, which has failed. 

„In St. James, the labourers, or a portion of them, appear to have struck 
for higher wages, but without effect. 

" The price of sugar—The general complaint for some time, past has 
been the low price of sugar in the home-market, acd fears are enter- 
tained that tLe increased quantity will tend to send prices down still 
be placed between two 
High prices, by engendering dissatis- 


admission of their sugars, and pro- 
rices, on the other band, 


In British Guiana, the infatuated measures of the planters have 


been abandoned, and the labourers generally have resumed their 
toil. 
between the respective parties in it. 
given by the Guiana Times are too obviously intended for effect to 
be deserving of any confidence. 0 
colony, Mr. Gloster, has given a most extraordinary opinion, to 
the effect that the planters are entitled to eject from their cottages 
the labourers who will not work for them, immediately 
force, without an appeal to a magistrate ! 
the part of the government to confer on the 
of tenants is violently opposed by the 
« make them independent.’ How is it these gentlemen do not 
see, that, to refuse the peasantry as tenants, is to drive them to 
become freeholders ? 


The condition of the colony is matter of vehement dispute 
The terrific accounts 


The attorney-general of this 


and by 
An attempt made on 
labourers the rights 
lanters, lest it shoul 


We have much pleasure in presenting to our readers the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Mr, Lewis Tappan to Mr. Sturge. 


It is dated 
New York, April 1st, 1842, 
The committee voted Inst evening to address a letter to the Committee 
on several topics con- 


nected with the anti-slavery cause, particularly on the a hae of the 


Creole. Since the receipt of the debates in the House of Lords, our poli- 
ticians are abandoning part of the ground taken. They now allow that 
Greut Britain is not obliged to give up the nineteen persons 4 pirates, 
murderers, or mutineers; but, if the 155 were liberated through the 
influence of the British authorities at Nassau, this government bad a claim 
on the British government for compensation ! = are endeat one to 
shew now that this was the principal point in Mr. W ebster’s despatch to 
Mr. Everett. They earnestly hope your committee will be upon the look 
out with reference to this matter, and that your government will never allow 
compensation in such a case as this. Should they do so, many vessels 
loaded with slaves will probably find their way to the British islands, and 
a sale be made of them to your government. 

We are now in danger of being involved in wer with Mexico, and 
having Texas annexed to this country. Mexico has poured in about 15,000 
troops into Texas, who are marching through the country rapidly. The 
‘Texans have turned out en masse to resist them, and have appealed to the 
people of this country for aid. 

This government has ordered troops to the frontiers, ostensibly to pre- 
serve tranquillity in our own borders, but really, it is feared, tò affor 
countenance to the Texans. À : 

Very great efforts will be made to involve this country in 2 War with 
Mexico, and to ennex Texas to the United States. 25 

The anti-slavery cause is onward here, without doubt, and the crisis 
approaches rapidly. God is interfering for the deliverance of the poor 
slaves, in judgment or in mercy.” 


As a striking illustration of the last sentence in this interesting 
communication, we may notice the important step which a mem- 
ber of congress, Mr. Giddings, has taken, by introducing into 
the house of representatives some noble resolutions on the case ° 
the Creole. Of the agitated and extraordinary proceedings to 
which this act gave rise we have presented a detail elsewhere ; We 
shall here add a few lines from the Emancipator, to show. in * 
light this important step is regarded by the friends of liberty. 

Our readers may rest assured that Mr. Giddings hes pursued, through 
out the late extraordinary proceedings, a course eminently judicious, 
patriotic, dignified, firm, and honourable to bimself and his constituents. 
His resolutions were most timely—they broke the silence of the house on 
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a subject on which, before, every lip had been sealed. They bave spoiled 
the plot by which the slave-holders intended to smuggle the country into a 
war in defence of slavery. This is what made them so mad. This was 
the treason of the measure. The resolutions are so true, so logical, so 
irrefutable, that the slavocracy did not dare to have them discussed, and 
Mr. Giddings therefore did wisely in withdrawing them, that they might 
not be rejected without discussion. It was patnotic in him to save the 
country from a blind commitment to the opposite of those resolutions, at 
the expenso of a war. 

His demand of time to prepare for his defence was also strictly proper. 
It was a right of the accused ; and although, in the particular case, he 
would not have been caught unprepared, yet his omission to claim the 
right would have wrought injustice as a precedent in the case of others. 
A moment's reflection also will satisfy every one that he acted right in 
refusing to enter on his defence by the courtesy or charity of his enemies. 
He knew enough of their temper to know that a defence, with his head in 
the lion’s mouth, would be 1 5 an aggravation than an ad vantage. 

Mr. Giddings is, beyond a question, the ablest, most industrious, and 
most influential member of the bouse from the whole north-west. There 
are others who make more noise, but no other so universally respected and 
confided in. We have no doubt lie will come back with a vote nearly 
unanimous from his great district. 

The affairs of Texas are undoubtedly adapted to excite the deep- 
est anxiety. We have been concerned to sce it announced that a 
treaty between Texas and Great Britain would probably be ratified 
by August next. We had hoped that the present government 
would not have entered into negotiation with this insurgent pro- 
vince upon any subject. 


Wre copy from the Colonial Gazette the following extract of a 


lettcr from Sicrra Leone, dated 12th February, 1842. 


„There is a French brig of war in harbour, making the second that 
has been here within the last three or four weeks. The ostensible reason 
of their visiting this port is to watch and inquire into the system of emigra- 
tion from hence. From what I can gather from the French officers, their 
government is very jealous of the system.“ 


This jealousy of the French government is both natural and 
just. How will the promoters of the African emigration scheme 


disarm it! 


In the Revue des Colonies, which we have just received, we find a 
copy of a letter of M. Granier de Cassagnac to one of his good 
friends in the West Indies, M. Bouvet, making such an exposure 
of himself as would be enough to ruin any man who had a cha- 
ractcr to lose. It is not with himself alone, however, that he 
takes injurious freedoms. He uses the liberty of announcing 
the views of the government fin the following terms: —“ The 
government has no more intention of emancipating tlie slaves than 
you or I have; and it will load me with benedietions if I will dis- 
embarrass it of the Broglie commission.” That M. Granier has 
a sufficient reason for saying this, even if it is not true, is obvious 
enough from the selfish purpose to which he turns it; but the 
circulation of such an assertion in the colonics gives the greater 
importance to every indication by which it can be demonstrated 
that the government is really sincere. It shows at the same time 
by what methods a determined opposition to emancipation is sus- 
tained in the colonics, 
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UNITED STATES: IMPORTANT PROCEEDINGS 


IN CONGRESS. 


Tux legislature of the United States has been the scene of another 
“tempest” on the dreaded anti-slavery question. The whole 
proceedings on this occasion are so important and so interesting, 
that we shall detail them at some length, as given by the Eman- 
cipator and Free American. 


On Monday, March 21, resolutions being in order, Mr. Giddings said 
he had a series of resolutions on a subject which had been debated with 
much interest at the other end of the capitol, although the discussion had 
not yet reached the house. The resolutions he should offer at this time 
and wished them to be read for the information of the house, as he intended 
to call them up for discussion at the first convenient opportunity. The 
clerk read the following 

RESOLUTIONS ON THR CREOLE CASE. 

Resolved—That prior to the adoption of the federal constitution each 
of the several states composing this union exercised full and exclusive 
jurisdiction over the subject of slavery within its own territory, and pos- 
sessed full power to continue or abolish it at pleasure. 

Resolved—That by adopting tbe constitution no part of the aforesaid 
powers were delecated to the federal government, but were reserved by 
and still pertain to each of the several states. 

Resolved—That by the 8th section of the first article of the constitu- 
tion, each of the several states surrendered to the federal government all 
jurisdiction over the subjects of commerce and navigation upon the high 
seas, 

Resolved—That slavery, being an abridgement of the natural rights of 
man, can exist only by force of positive municipal law, and is necessarily 
confined to the territorial jurisdiction of the power creating it. 

Resolved That when a ship belonging to the citizens of any state of 
this union leaves the waters and territory of such state, and enters upon 
the high seas, the persons on board cease to be subject to the slave laws of 
such state, and thenceforth are governed in their relations to each other by, 
and are amenable to, the laws of the United States. 

Resolyed—That when the brig Creole, on her late passage for New 
Orleans, left the territorial jurisdiction of Virginia, the slave laws of that 
state ceased to have jurisdiction over the persons on board said brig, and 
such persons became amenable only to the laws of the United States. 

Nesolved— That the persons on board said ship, in resuming their natu- 
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ral rights of personal liberty, violated no law of the United States, in 
curred no legal penalty, and are justly liable to no punishment. 

Resolved—That all attempts to regain possession of or to re-enslave 
said persons are unauthorised by the constitution or laws of the United 
States, and are incompatible with our national honour. ` 

Resolved—That all attempts to exert our national influence in favour 
of the coastwise slave-trade, or to place this nation in the attitude of main- 
taining a commerce in human beings,” are subversire of the rights, and 
injurious to the feelings and the interests of the free states, are unautho- 
rized by the constitution, and prejudicial to our national character. 

Even Mr. Adams’s presentation of a petition from northern freemen 
for a dissolution of the union, was not so great a blow as these resolutions, 
for it did not strike so directly at the grand conspiracy to smuggle the 
country into a war for the defence and extension of the slave-trade. The 
first attempt was to prevent the resolutions from being received, so that 
they need not go on the journals; but it was found that, under the rules, 
no such question could be raised on resolution day. ‘The next effort was 
a motion of Mr. Everett, of Vermont, (1) to lay them on the table by a 
vote, hut our experienced overseer from Kentucky, Mr. Andrews, under- 
stood the game better, and said he wished to have a direct vote on the 
resolutions themselves. Consequently, the motion to lay on the table was 
lost, 52 to 125. 

This was a master movement of the overseers, if they could thereby 
bring the house, on a sudden impulse, to reject the resolutions themselves, 
under the coercion of their master’s eye, and thus get the country com- 
mitted to the contrary doctrine, and get the whole thing through the house 
without discussion, which they dreaded. Regularly, according to the rules, 
all resolutions that elicit objection or debate are laid over to another day 
aud take their place on the docket of business, and it was the business of 
the speaker to make the announcement immediately. But Mr. White has 
now learned to take the wink on all matters that concern slavery or his 
party, and plays fast or loose with tlie rules, as occasion may require. He 
therefore allowed General Ward, a most devoted sub-overseer from the 
state of New York, to thrust in a motion for the previous question, on 
another member's resolutions! A most ungentlemanly and impertinent 
thing indeed. Being on the right side, he was allowed to make a speech 
out of all rule, in which be declared, in effect, that it would not answer to 
allow the question to remain undecided long enough to discuss it, but that 
the salvation of the country demanded an immediate decision. The P. Q. 
was seconded, and then Mr. Ilolmes, the embodiment of Charleston 
courtesy, began a speech, saying, there are subjects [slavery] as well as 
places, too sacred for common discussion; [Wat a holy thing slavery 
must be!] but,” said he, “ fouls rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 
Here the oration was interrupted by a call to order, and could not go on. 

Mr. J. Q. Adams said he would like to bave the question divided, for 
he would vote for some of the resolutions and against others. 

Mr. Everett asked to be excused from voting on this question, and 
assigned as a reason that the subject would come before the committee on 
Foreign Relations, and he did not wish to commit himself until that com- 
mittee should report; he would, however, express his strong objection to 
the firebrand course pursued by the gentleman from Ohio on this floor. 
The house refused to excuse him. 

[It ought to be known that there is a very snug and respectable office 
under the federal government in Vermont, the present incumbent of 
which is a very old and infirm man, and as soon as he drops it, the appoint- 
ment will be in the hands of President Tyler, who will doubtless give it to 
some man of approved “ patriotism,” according to the executive standard. 
This fact may help to explain many things, otherwise unaccountable.) 

Mr. J. G. Floyd rose to ask to be excused from voting, until he could 
see and read the resolutions; but withdrew his motion to be excused. 

Mr. Fessenden asked to be excused, as the resolutions involved prin- 
ciples of great moment, which, at the short notice thus given, it was 
. he could vote understandingly upon them. Not excused. 

Ir. Cushing asked to be excused from voting on the resolutions, as 
they were British arguments of a treasonable nature against this country, 
and such as would compel him to vote against them seriatim. He then 
withdrew his request. 

All this contrivance of the overseers to get the house committed to the 
slave interest so that they could not go back, but might be pushed forward 
into a war, was at once frustrated by Mr. Giddings’ withdrawal of the 
resolutions. They had served the great purpose of calling the attention 
a the country to the true principles of law and justice, and constitutional 
obligation, and he could well afford to withdraw them, sacrificing no 
principle or point of honour, and at the same time prostrating the plot of 
the conspirators against liberty. The frantic fury of the slaveholders 
when he proposed the withdrawal, turning the hall into a bedlam-cell for 
half an hour, proves that the tact of the latter movement was equal to the 
boldness of the first. 

The correspondent of the Journal of Commerce says be withdrew the 
resolutions on account of the trouble and confusion they would make 
among his particular friends.” We do not believe he acted under any 
such motive; if be did, he got well paid for it, for, as soon as he had suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing them, Mr. Botts, of Virginia, a leading whig, who. 
has gained much good will at the north for bis support of Mr. Adams and 
the right of petition, seized the opportunity to expurgate himself, and 
offered the following 


RESOLUTION OF CENSURE. 

Whereas the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, the member from the sixteenth 
congressional district of the state of Ohio, has this day presented to this 
house a series of resolutions touching the most important interests con- 
nected with a large portion of the union, now a subject of negotiation 
between the United States and Great Britain, of the most delicate nature, 
the result of which may eventually involve those nations and perhaps the 
whole civilized world in war; and, whereas the duty of every good 
citizen, and particularly the duty of every selected agent and representa- 
tive of the people, should discountenance all efforts to create excitement, 
dissatisfaction, and division among the people of the United States, ut 
such a time and under such circumstences, which is tbe only effect to be 
accomplished by the introduction of sentiments before the legislative body 
of the country hostile to the grounds assumed by the bigh functionary 
having charge of this important and delicate trust; and, whereas mutin 
and murder are therein justified and approved in terms shocking to 
sense of law, order and humanity ; therefore, 
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Resolved—'I hat this house hold the conduct of the said member as alto- 
gether unwarranted and unwarrantable, and deserving the severe con- 
demnation of the people of this country, and of this body in particular. 

Mr. Botts was not in order, because the state of Virginia bad already 
been called. Ile was obliged to move a suspension of rules, which, us it 
requires two-thirds, failed. Mens 124, nays 68, showing 68 men at least 
who care to uphold the rights of a free representative. 

After a little altercation, Mr. Weller, of Ohio, whose notable services 
as 2 sub-overseer have often been recorded in our columns, said, that as 
resc lutions from Ohio were still in order, he would renew the motion of 
the gentleman from Virginia. He wished to express in the strongest 
terms his dissent from the course pursued by his colleague. With 
characteristic generosity he moved the previous question, in the hope 
thereby to condemn Mr. Giddings unheard ! 

Mr. Giddings inquired whether, if the previous question should be sus- 
tained. he could be heard in bis defence. 

The speaker decided that, as it was a question of privilege, Mr. Giddings 
had now a right to defend himself, but that after the previous question, he 
could not proceed. 

Mr. Giddings claimed a delay of two weeks, to prepare his defence, and 
he wished a postponement for chine purpose. 

A desultory jangle again followed in regard to the question of post- 
ponement, and to the numerous questions of order. Tbe speaker decided 
that the previous question could not be put until the accused had been 
heard. aud that when put, it cut off the accused as well as all others 
from speaking at all, On appeal, he was overruled as fo the first point, 
the house deciding that the previous question could be put before the 
accused had been heard. And it was put und carried. On another appeal 
the speaker was sustained, and the house decided that the previous ques- 
tion cut off the accused member from his defence, And he was silenced ! 

In the midst of these proceedings, however, the house adjcurned, before 
the final vote was taken. 

That night a caucus was held, and the plan of operations for the next 
day agreed on. Ihe troops in the morning of Tuesday were well drilled 
to do their dirty work of despotism. The righteous and sensible deci- 
sion of the speaker was first overruled, seventy-seven to ninety-eighty, and 
the main question on the adoption of the vote of censure ordered, ninety- 
five to ninety -one, 

Triplett of Kentucky, in the midstof a terrible storm of disorder and loud 
talking, tried to move that Mr. Giddings be allowed a bearing in his 
own defence. But the chair (of course, after the decision against him) 
would not receive the motion. Mr. Adams made an effort, by raising a 
question of order, with the like success. Stewart of Vermont, moved to re- 
consider the last vote, but the chair said the motion was out of order; and, 
on an appeal, he was sustained by a large vote. Brown of Tennessee asked 
to be excused from voting. This was an appeal to moral influence on a 
question of morals. Buta vote of censure would do no good, and it might be 
considered as indicative of a disposition to persecute—“ order“ said the 
speaker and his mallet. ‘ The question cannot be debated.” 

Cushing wisbed to be excused. It might expose him to misconstruc- 
tion: and the house bad no power to censure men for the expression of 
their opinions. So also said Irwin, in strong and indignant language. 

Weller offered to withdraw the previous question if Mr. Giddings would 
pledge himself to renew it after he had closed his defence. Hut this the 
speaker declared ont of order. An attempt to have him speak by universal 
consent was made; but he had not finished half the first sentence of a 
declaration that he should not speak as a mutter of grace and favour, when 
Cooper of Ga. rose and objected. 

Mr. Adams moved to lay it on the table, but the vote did not prevail. 
70 ayes to 124 nays. 

The question was taken first on the resolve, which passed, 125 to 69, 
and then on the presmble, 119 to 66. Only two of the southern men voted 
nay, Pope and Underwood, of Kentucky. Of the democrats, Parmenter, 
Ferris, McKean, Roosevelt, Doig, N. D. Davis, Egbert and Gordon, 
stood by the right. Several of the western whigs voted yea, and all the 
reat of the democrats and southerners present. Slade and Burnell were 
sick, and Briggs gone home. About 20 dodged, by going out to avoid 
voting. Immediately on the announcement of the vote, Barnard, of New 
York. gave notice of a protest against the action of this house. That pro- 
test is snid to be a noble document. It has not yet been offered. Everett, 
of Vermont, Winthrop and Saltonstall, of Massachussets, Brockway, of Pa., 
Cowen of Ohio, Bronson and others, yesterday morning called a meeting, 
of all the nortbern whig members to consider this protest. But, in conse- 
cuence of the opposition of some of the Ohio delegation, nothing was done. 
Anotber meeting will be held soon. i 

Slade’s manly letter in the Intelligencer, making common cause with 
Giddings, is well worth copying. It isa sample of the prevailing spirit 
and decision of the mass of the northern members. They are far more 
excited than they were, even in Mr. Adams’ case. And 1 have no doubt 
that the result, in its influence upon them as well as elsewhere, will be 
bighly beneficial. The audacious violation of the constitution in censuring 
a member. without trial or defence, for the free expression of his opinions, 
must and will rouse the energies of the people. Such despotism is not to 
be endured. 

If the stave rower cannot be speedily shaken otf, nothing can save a 
union by which the right of petition, and, now, the FREEDOM of errEcu 
also, are destroyed, as the means of rivetting the bondage of the millions of 
the poor for ever. 

After the vote Mr. Giddings, with bis usual calmness and decision, rose, 
passed round the hall, and took leave of his friends, some of whom, 
especially the venerable ex-president, were deeply affected, and then left the 
house, accompanied by the whig members of the Ohio delegation. The 
slavocracy watched his motions with evident alarm. What! did this 
cautions, prudent northerver dare to question their decree, and appeal to 
the people against their decision? They bad indeed made a blunder and 
committed a crime too, if tbat was the case. Their smiling faces became 
instantly solemn. And, while the house pretended for an hour or two to 
be in committee on the Loan Bill, the members were, in fact, busied in 
excited discussion, ia little groups, on the nature and cousequences of 
their deed. The next morning Mr. Giddings sent in his letter of resigna- 
tion, and the Speaker was ordered to communicate it to the governor of 
Ohio. Cown, who, by the way, is a particular friend of Mr. Giddings, 


and will not be very likely to love the slavocracy any the better for tbis- 
act. Three hours and a half were then consumed in a series of efforts to 
amend the Journal, so as to give a more complete or faithful account of the 
confused doings of the day before. Weller made a strenuous effort to 
show thut he had given Mr, Giddings a chance to defend himself, but that 
Giddings had refused to do so. “ He did right,” exclaimed Goode. “ He 
had the same chance to defend himself that 2 felon with the halter around 
his neck bas. He could make his confession, and that was all. His col- 
league bad refused to make his defence as a matter of favour, and he 
honoured him for it. They would find some spirit left in Ohio yet.“ 
Father Everett, who, on the first day, had uttered a splenetic remark about 
Mr. Giddings “throwing a fire-brand” among tbem, also gave them to 
understand that his powers of endurance were quite exhausted. 

The next morning, Mr. Adams moved a suspension of the rules to 
enable him to propose a standing rule, that henceforth, when a member 
wns charged with any offence, no rule of the bouse should be construed to 
deprive him of his right to defend bimself. But the 2-3 did not rote for 
it, ayes 97, noes 77. 

Yesterday morning Mr. Giddings left for Obio. IIe will doubtless be 
re-elected without opposition, and will resume his seat by the middle of 
May, freed from all party ties, and ready to do battle with the slavocracy, 
tooth and nail, or, rather, heart and soul and mind—tbings much more 
dreadful to slavery. 
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SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 

From the Revue des Colonies of January and February 1842. 
WE informed our readers in a former number, of the frightful 
crime committed by a manager of an establishment in Guadelo 
on some unfortunate slaves.* We now present the trial of this 
case, Which was l in November last, by the correctional 
police. It is astonishi a such great excesses are not delivered 
up to criminal justice, because the crime, although committed b 
a white on the person of a black, is not less a crime ; and, if there 
an incontestable equality in this lower world, it is the equality 
before justice. 

Royal Court— Correctional Police. 
Audience of the 16th November. 
Pnresipent RI. A. pe LACHARRIEKE. i 

Tbe court being opened, and the attorney-general pro tem. having taken 
his seat, the register read the depositious of the surgeons and the arrest 
of the chamber of accusation; from which it appeared, that Jean 

Laffranque, aged 26 years, born at Bagnéres, department of Hautes- 
Pyrénées, is accused — First of having inhumanly treated the slave 
Dalphont, who was afflicted with a serious disease—of baving inflicted on 
him several blows with the whip and kicked him, only a fewfseconds 
before his death Second, of having tied the slaves Jacob and Six-Pouces 
to a tree, and thus exposing them many hours to a burning sun—of having 
then caused them to be tied face to face, and, whilst in that position, forei 
them to swallow human excrement, flogging them, and finally burning their 
posteriors with a hot iron—offences punisbable by the ancient ordinances, 
and by articles 5 and 311 of the penal code. 

It appeared from the deposition of the surgeons who were called upon 
to visit the slaves Six-Pouces and Jacob, as well asthe body of the deceased 
Dalphont, that the loins, buttocks, and thighs of the two fifst, exhibited 
the marks of from fifteen to twenty blows with the whip, and two super- 
ficial sores of about two and a-half or three inches in diameter, similar te 
those which a very strong blister would produce; that they were not of a 
serious nature, and, “if it be true, adds the doctor, thet the bot iron 
was applied (as Laffranque asserts in his defence) to destroy ulceretions 
of a bad character, I must declare that he has completely succeeded.” The 
wound might be cured in two or three days. With respect to Dalpbont, 
who had been some days interred, the doctor, after an examination and 
proof of the disordered state of the stomach end intestines, thus concludes > 
‘Cin the absence of all external marks of violence, and in presence of the 
tissue indicating that the individual was in a state of debility, I think 
that his death was not tho result of violence exercised on bim during his 
life; but must be attributed to that morbid state which is the natural conse- 
quence of a diseased stomach.” 

After the rending of these documents, the usher introduced the witness 
Jacob, but the explanations which he attempted to give in the Creole lan- 
guage of the facts e to himself were so contradictory and unintelli- 
gible, that the court was obliged to have recourse to an iuterpreter, hoping 
that Jacob, a slave from St. Martin, would explain himself better in 
English. The substance of his evidence was as follows :— l 

Fly frst master resided at St. Martin, he brought me to Pointe-à-Pitre, 
where I was sold to M. Boisaubin, and attached to the establishment under 
the management of the accused. I was marrooning with tbe negro 
Six-Pouces, employed in the same establishment, when we were arres 
by M. Laffranque. We were in the first instance bound together face to 
face witb cords, which were then fastened over our heads to the branches 
of a tamarind tree, our feet rested on tbe ground : in this position we 
remained from eight in the morning until noon: M. Laffrangue then 
ordered them to bring a vessel containing the fæcal matter, which be intro- 
duced into our mouths, and witb the nosile of a pasand TOS which served 
him asa funnel, he poured water into our mouths to force us to swallow 
op 99 i 

Q. Why did he make you swallow this focal matter? A. It was for 
punishment. He gaid to us; “I will not beat you, but I will make you 
eat excrement.” 3 , 

Q. Were you ill? A. No, because I vomited immediately. After 
that, we were untied from the tree and laid on the ground. M. Laffranque 
made Aurelie heat a piece of iron which be applied to the akin, my poste- 
riors and thighs were burnt, he did the seme to Six-Pouces, 

Q. Hed you any ulcers which he wished to cauterise? A. No. 

Q. When the accused applied the red hot iron, did he not ask you 
what you had done with the srticles which he accused you of having 
stolen? A. Ves; but I replied that I had not stolen anything. 

Q. Have you not frequently been beaten with tamarind twigs by the- 
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dhuts? A. It was not J, but Six-Pouces. 
Q. Tell us what you know of Dalphont 


order to cure it. 


himself. He died under the blows. 
Upon the requisition of the attorney-general, the court directed the read- 


ing of the depositions of the witnesses Six-Pouces and Aurélie, both de- 


ceased since the arrest of Laffranque. 

Six-Pouces corroborated all® the circumstances contained in the evidence 
of Jacob. He adds, that the scars which he had upon his shoulders pro- 
ceeded from the blows which were given to him by Laffranque; that he 


bed been beaten by many negresses of the establishment, but that their 


blows had left no traces. 

It appeared from the written deposition of Aurelie, that Jacob and Six- 
Pouces, being tied together in the manner described, complained of being 
burnt by the sun; that Laffranque said to them, “ Ab! Ah! I will show 

ou something immediately, I will burn you directly with a bot iron ;” that 
it was she (Aurelie) who, by bis orders put the iron in the fire, from which 
be withdrew it himself in order to make use of it; that, at the cries of the 
two unfortunate men, he said, “ this burns you so much the better? What 
have you done with that which you have stolen?“ Daring this operation, 
relates the witness, Jacob and Six-Pouces rolled one overanotLer imp'oring 
forgiveness. After this Laffranque caused them to be unbound, and, tying 
their hands and legs together, he forced them to walk by beating them 
with a supple-jack ; these cruelties of Laffranque, and the cords together, 
caused all the wounds of Six-Pouces and Jacob. He made them eat excre- 
ment by means of a funnel ; be has employed the same means to make her 
(Aurelie) eat it. 

Aurelie further corroborated the evidence of the other witnesses relative 
to Dalphont. 

Suzanne, a slave from St. Martin at present attached to the establish- 
ment of M. Boisaubin, stated, that she was present during all that passed, 
and entered into the most minute details. The day of the death of Dal- 
phont she saw Laffranque dence on bis body. 

Charles, the overseer, corroborated the former statements, as did also 
Benedictine, who further added that Luffranque had made her son, & child 
of six years of age, eat excrement. 

Prosper, the slave of M. Brane, being at the time placed for punish- 
ment on the establishment munaged by Laffranque, gave some evidence 
of a somewhat contradictory character in support of the charge. 

On the requisition of the prisoner's counsel, the deposition of the witness 
Doré Duval, who had not been subpœned, was read. He stated that he 
had heard Laffranque say that he was obliged to use the hot iron in order 
to free them from the vermin which they had collected while in the woods. 

The prisoner stated in his defence, that the accusation was got up against 
him by one M. Molas, who wanted his situation, and that bis bad counsels 
had thrown the whole establishment into disorder. The two negros were 
always running away, and, though he had put them in chains for it, they 
atill persisted in the same offence. Having caught them the last time, be 
caused them to be tied in the manner described, but the cords were 30 
loose as to allow them to turn round with freedom. 

Q. In this position did you not make them ent fecal matter? A. It is 
false; I merely passed a cloth saturated in it across their mouths. It was 
2 a joke, all the negros laughed at it. . 

Have you not been in the habit of using this as a means of punishing 
the negros? A. Never. 

Q. Did you not do so to Aurelièd? A. It was done as I have stated, 
and on the day of which I have spoken. 

Q. You have beard your overseer (Charles) state that, two weeks after 
the affair of Jacob and Six-Pouces, you did the same to Aureliè, Mchc, 
Julie, &c.? A. It is false. 

He then, in answer to the question of the court, gave his reasons for 
using the hot iron, namely to cure a disease, the existence of which was 
indicated by the sores on the skin of the two negros. 

Q. All the witnesses deny the existence of such sores. A. 
I have stated. 

Q. Where did Dalphont come from? A. He had been marooning 
five years. Flis master sent him to M. Boisaubin to work upon his esta- 
blishment, advising him by a letter, which you have amoug the papers, 
that be often became sick to avoid work. Whilst he was on the esta- 
blishment his legs were very much inflamed. I was often surprised at 
finding this man eating dirt; he died of a disease of the stomach result- 
ing therefrom. He fell at his work while dragging a dead bullovk ; I was 
not there. When I arrived at the place where the negros were at work, I 
found him dead. 

Q. The commonest humanity should have inspired you with pity 
towards this poor man; his condition should have excused him from all 
work. A. The driver will tell you that Dalphont has often been at the hos- 
pital. But in fact, it is the general custom not to allow slaves who are afflicted 
with disease of the stomach to remain inaclive. This malady requires exercise 
and constant surveillance. 

Q. Sometime before this did you not cover Dalphont with earth, when 
he had fallen from weakness into arut? A. Yes, I made them throw a 
penar of earth on him, but it was not done in earnest, it was only a joke. 

said to him, you desire to die: well! Iam going to bury you. 

The court then adjourned. 

(Audience of the 17tb.) , 

The attorney-general resumed the proceedings, and in an animated dis- 
course summed up the evidence against the prisoner. He laid particular 
stress on the statements respecting Dalphont, and sought to establish the 
fact that Laffranque had forced to work and besten a dying man. He 
finished by inquiring how it was that the crimes against slaves are fre- 
quently of a character which are unheard of against free people. It is, 
eaid he, that, in the breasts of some men, religious sentiment is counted for 
nothing in the relations between master and slave ; they do not believe in 
their 5 before God. When they exhaust on him whom circum- 
stances has placed in their hands, all the contempt, all the outrages, all the 
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negresses on the establishment, who accused you of having robbed their 


A. Dalphont was ill, 
he had a swelled leg. M. Laffranque hed made many incisions, in 

‘or some time it improved ; but the disease 
returned when they forced bim to work. One day be fell into a rut, 
and M. Laffranque caused him to be covered with earth. Some days 
afterwards they desired him to draw the carcass of a bullock, with the 
other negros of the establishment (a large slaughter-house ), he fell from 
exhaustion. M. Laffranque made the driver beat him, and tben beat him 
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tortures which u devilish imagination can invent, they do not blush with 
shame ; they do not experience that compunction which rarely fails a man 
when he is about to injure something made im his own image. It is your 
sentence, gentlemen, that will restore the slave to his dignity as a man; 
and if they still repudiute the dogma of bis equality before God, the 
will, at least, be forced to believe in his equality betore the law whic 
protects him. 

After the teply of the advocate, the court retired into the council- 
chamber to deliberate, and, at the close of an hour they returned witb a 
sentence which condemned Laffranque to one year's imprisonment ! 


Literary Motite. 


Brief Notices of Hayti: with its condition, resources, and 
prospects. By Jons CaNnDLER. London, 1842. 


Our readers are already familiar with the fact, that Mr. 
Candler has travelled extensively in the British West Indies, to 
ascertain the working of freedom there. The little volume now 
before us acquaints us that he spent some time also in surveyin 
the island of St. Domingo, now constituting the republic of Hayti. 
He furnishes a very simple, lucid, and interesting account of that 
which he saw and ascertained; and has made a valuable addition 
to the hitherto very small amount of knowledge possesscd by 
the world at large respecting this important portion of it. The 
author treats, in the course of his narrative, on all the topics, 
whether lighfer or more grave, on which the reader can wish for 
information; and uniformly in a manner so sensible, instructive, 
and agrecable, that one can hardly fail to arrive at the cnd of the 
volume with regret. As a sample we make one extract, relating 
to the cultivation of sugar and general commerce. 


“ The greater part of the land, in some of the extensive plains, is well 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar; and the exportation of that article was 
once very large. Previous to the year 1789, according to the table given 
by Bryan Ed warde, in his history of the West Indies, the annual export 
of sugar from this colony, chiefly to the mother country, was 1, 296, 360 
cwts., or about 63,000 hogsheads of a ton each. This trade has entirely 
ceased ; and on this circumstance is built the hypothesis, maintained in 
France, and in all the colonies where slavery still exists, that freedom hag 
ruined the island, and that slavery, and slavery alone, can be relied on to 
ensure a sufficient supply of sugar for the markets of tbe old world. By 
far the larger part of the estates of the old proprietors went out of cul- 
tivation for want of hands, on the depopulation that followed the civil 
wars; but much land is still devoted to the sugar-cane, and yields en 
abundant supply of syrup, or uncrystalized sugar, and also of a spirit 
that is distilled from it, called tafia, which is consumed in the island to an 
astonishing extent. A great part of what once constituted the wealth of 
slave-proprietors goes to supply the wants of the descendants of their 
slaves, who are now free, and possess the soil. It is quite true that these 
wants of the people pursue a wrong direction—that sugar is better than 
tafia—that it would be far better to export sugar, and purchase manu- 
factured goods with the produce, than to consume the ardent spirit dis- 
tilled from it: but this is a matter of taste with the consumers, whose 
comforts real or imaginary are bound up in the present system ; and all we 
can say to them, aswe might say to multitudes of the English, Scotch, 
and Irish, who pursue the same course, is, that in using strong drinks they 

reatly mistake the meaning of comfort, and retard their own advancement 
in civil society. ‘he syrup consumed is of excellent quality, as good and 
useful for all domestic purposes as sugar itself. 

“ A review of the present exports of Hayti, brings us to a comparison of 
its foreign cominerce with that carried on by other nations: uor shall we 
discover in it that ruinous deficiency of which the pro-slavery press of 
Europe and America is so constantly complaining. ‘he annual exports 
of the republic at the present day exceed in value a million sterling. Its 
trade ek the United States of America was greater a few years since 
than it is at the present time. In the year 1839, the United States im- 
ported from Hayti to the value of 2,547,556 dollars; and exported thence 
to the value of 1,815,212 dollars, whilst, from a!l the British West Indies in 
the same period, the imports were only 1, 835, 227 dollars, the exports 
1,522,347 dollars, leaving a balance of imports in favour of Hayti, as com- 
pared with that of our colonies, of more than 500,000 dollars! In the 
same year, Hayti sent more merchaadize to the United States than almost 
any European power, except Great Britain, France, and Russia, and nearl 
as much as the latter. During the year 1840, the imports of foreign coeds 
into the United States amounted to 107, 141, 19 dollars. The exports to 
182,085,946 dollars, or £27,000,000 sterling. The population of the 
United States is twenty times as large as that of Hayti: its trade is only 
twenty-seven times as large. 

“In the year 1840, the declared value of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures exported from this country to Hayti, was £251,979, a larger 
amount then it sent either to Denmark, to Prussia, or to our own trading 

rt of Malta; and more than balf as much as it exported either to 
Mexico or to the great empire of China! The total value of the produce 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom, exported from this country in 
1839, was £30,060,970. The total mean value of produce exported from 
Hayti, in the years 1838 and 1839, as we bave seen in the previous table, 
was £1,040,799. ‘The population of Hayti may be estimated at 850,000; 
that of Great Britain and Freland is twenty-seven millions. 

Thus we see that the exports of the United Kingdom, considered rela- 
tively in proportion to the number of its inbabitants, are as one-eighty-fire 
to one; those from the United States of America, as one-sixty-five to 
one; those from Hayti, as onc-twenty-five to one. So that Hayti, poor, 
and despised as she is, has a commerce, in native produce, nearly three- 
fourths as large, in proportion to her population, as our own United King- 
dom, which is the great manufacturing mart of the world ; and seven- 
eighths as large as that of the United States, where the staple exports are 
produced by the labour of three millions of slaves! The only disad- 
vantage to Hayti in this comparison is, that Great Britain has on immense 
carrying trade : Hayti has none: but how can sho be expected to raise a 
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commerce of this kind without capital; and how can capital be cre ate 
whilst she continues to exclude foreigners from her soil, and whilst her 
institutions tend rather to depress than to encoursge the industry of her 
people?" 


—— 


BRITISH GUIANA: OPPOSITION TO THE RENT SYSTEM. 


(From the Guiana Gazette.) 

The old school planters have steadily resisted the introduction of the 
rent system, on the ground that it would make the labourers independent, 
and would deprive the estates of a regular command of labour. 

Now, granting all the force to this objection to which any body can 
possibly suppose it entitled, the answer is most complete and satisfactory. 
By refusing to rent cottages to the labourers, by depriving them of the 
right to become tenants on your property, on whicb, perhaps, they were 
born, and to which they have a strong attachment, you actually compel 
them, for the sake of that independence which they covet quite as much as 
you fear it, to become independent proprietors, to club together to buy 
plantations, or to buy lots, and move away from you altogether. 

The very strong disposition of the labourers to buy land of their own, 
and the very high prices they have been induced to pay, are to be ascribed 
in a great measure to the general refusal to allow them to become tenants ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that several of those who have been the most 
violent opponents of the rent system and of the independence of the 
labourers, have yet, when they could get a good price, been ready enough 
to sell their own land at a profit, and ha ve thus contributed to produce, in 
its most aggravated form, the very evil which they set up as a decisive 
objection to the rent system. 

We have heard, for instance, the following very good gtory of a cele- 
brated conservative, so brim-full of old schoo) notions that he has advanced 
a thousand pounds for the establishment of a new conservative journal— 
the sun-shiny side of which thousand pounds he has seen, poor man! for 
the last time—who happened formerly to possess a plantain cultivation in 
the neighbourhood of Victoria, the first purchase of the emancipated negros. 
In the excess of his patriotic fervor against the labourers becoming pro- 
prietors. it is alleged that he gave out, that, although he dealt in plantain 
stools, the ordinary price of which was a bit eacb, yet to the fellows who 
had bought Victoria, he would nor sell one for less than a guilder. Little 
did this gentleman think, when putting forth this pompous little threat, that 
within a little three years be would himself sell bis own plantain walk, 
and the very house over his bead, to a body of emancipated labourers, 
and would make so much money by the transaction as to be able to 
throw away a thousand pôunds upon the establishment of a newspaper, 
intended to preach to others those conservative principles which he himself, 
in practice, had found it convenient to depart hot: Wbether he sold his 
land upon the same generous principles and with the same disproportionate 
profits which he proposed to Ansel in the sale of lis plantain stools, we 
are not informed. But one thing we do know, and that is, that planta- 
tion Friendship is drawing off from the neighbouring estates, and turning 
into freeholders, many. of the best labourers whom the short-sighted policy 
of their employers has not permiitted to become tenants. 

This is a point of view in which, perhaps, the open opposers or luke- 
warm friends of the rent system have not considered it; à view which if 
they will take—and if they have sense enough not to fall into the ridicu- 
lous notion of mistaking obstinacy in error for a proof of sagacity and 
wisdom—may lead them to allow a measure to pass, which is quite as 
essential to themselves as it will be advantageous to the labourers. 


- 


DEMERARA. 


Extract of a letter addressed to the Treasurer of the British and Foreigu 
Anti-slavery Society, dated George Town, February 21st, 18-42. 

„We bave, as you may suppose, been greatly interested by the recent 
capture of a slaver on the coast of Essequibo, an account of which first 
appeared in the Guiana Times (an apparently pro-slavery paper), and 
was afterwards copied into the Gazette. As you will bave seen the state- 
ment ere this, I bave no need to recapitulate. Of the proceedings of the 
authorities in relation to it we have not yet beard nny intimation; but to us 
it seems wonderful here, that under any circumstances, a slaver should have 
strayed,into these latitudes, and, after escaping the vigilance of our cruizers 
on the African seas, should have become the easy prize of one of our own 
plantations (Richmond in Guiana). i 4 

“ I rejoice to learn, that, generally speaking, a better understanding is 
beginning to prevail between many of the labourers and their employers 
than had been anticipated, the obnoxious rules and regulations having 
ceased to be extensively the sine qud non of the planters, and the former 
rates agreed to by the labourers on those plantations where they bad been 
partially raised during the urgent prices of sugar in Britain. Such plan- 
tations us sought to reduce the wages lower than formerly, not having 
previously raised them, have found it their interest not to contest the point 
further to the injury of the plantations, and are using means to induce such 
of their valuable labourers as had left them to return. And though some 
now affect to despise religion and now to court its aid, little do they know 
its real excellence, or understand the extent to which they are indebted to 
its influence for the general peacefulness of the people, or for the dispo- 
sition of many of them to return to the labours of the field. Much good 
may be expected to result from some proprietors of estates having at length 
wisely advertised the front waste lands of their plantations for sale, in lots 
sufficient for a cottage and a garden, which will doubtless be sought after 
by such of the Jabourers as may attain to it. Better had it been, both for 
themselves and the general prosperity of the province, had this plan been 
adopted earlier, so as to bave enabled them to form themselves into inde- 
pendent villages near the cultivated lands, instead of forming certain kinds 
of joint-stock companies for the purchase of abandoned, if not barren lands, 
with, I fear, small prospect ofadvantage. There are doubtless exceptions, 
and it is gratifying to observe the progress that is making, in some parts of 

the provinces, toward the erection of embryo townships, 

“ Every one must perceive that it will be the planters’ wisdom to use 
concilistien and kindness ; unreasonable determinations, however obsti- 
nately persisted in, can work nothing but injury to the employers and the 
employed. 

21 hire recently heard very little about immigration or immigrants—some 
pitiable objects now and then present themselves at my door, whose tole of 
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sorrow ignorance of their language renders it next to impossible to ascer-. 
tain. Their attitudes bave evinced the devoutest gratitude when either 
food, or money, or clothing, according to their apparent necessities, bas 
been administered by us. Others have been advantageously circumstanced, 
and by frugality, perseverance, and skill, appear to attain a competency as 

tty hucksters. Of the probability of any attaining to wealth on plantation 
abour, no verv favourable opinion is likely to be formed by any who bare 
become acquainted with recent events.” 


SLAVE-TRADE.—The Univers states, that, notwithstanding the 
severe penalties enacted by the authorities of Port Rico and Cuba against 
persons engeged in tbe slave-trade, that infamous traffic was still publicly 
carried on in those islunds. The person who writes these lines,” says 
that Journal, “ saw, in the month of August, 1841, two schooners fitting 
out at San Juan for the coast of Africa, He also beheld at Havana, a few 
months’ later, five negro ships armed with guns, which bad just landed 
a considerable number of slaves. The wretches interested in thé trade 
give large bribes to the public functionaries of the districts in which they 
and the Africans. Finally, in the small island of Bieque, contiguous to 
Porto Rico, the governor, a former planter of Guadeloupe, receive the 
slave ships, and encourages by every means in his power that abominable 
traffic in human flesh.“ — J bnes. 

ENGLisit SLAVE-HOLDERS IR Brazit.—From the Diario, or Dai 
Official Gazette of Pernambuco, ist Dec. 1841.—Run away on the 2 
ultimo, a black woman named Maria, belonging to the English parson 
residing at Madelena, of thirty-five years of age, stature regular, feet and 
hunds small, bas a scar on the left cheek the size of a halfpenny, which 
runs to the bottom of the cheek ; has another large scar above the left side 
on the back between the shoulders, had on a dress of blue and yellow 
print, and shift of unbleached cotton ; whoever takes her, carry her to 
Cross Street, No. 43, shall be rewarded. 

From the same, 3rd Feb. 1842.—Run away on the 22d ultimo, from the 
seat of the reverend English priest, a black man named Jozé Loanda, of 
40 to 45 years old, has some white hairs, height regular, little beerd, has 
some of the front upper teeth rotten, of the Benguella nation; bed ona 
blue shirt and trousers of bagging ; whoever takes him carry him to Cross 
Street, No. 43, shall be recompensed. 
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The following contributions have been received during the past 
month, and are hereby gratefully acknowledged. 
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RITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade throughout the 
World. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THIS SOCIETY 
Will take place in EXETER HALL, on Farpay, 13th May, 1812. 


The Most Noble the MARQUIS of CLANRICARDE 
will preside. 


The Doors will be open at Ten, and the Chair will be taken at Eleven 
o'clock, precisely. J. H. TaED Corp, Secretary. 


Admission by Tickets only, which may be had et the Soctety’s Orrier, 
27, New Brood Street; Tuomas Warp and Co., 87, Paternoster Row; 
Harcnarp & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; Jauzs Nisser & Co., Berners Strest; 
Jacos Post, Lower Road, Islington; Josern Srzuar & Son, 156, High 
Street, Borough; Jenemsan Crars, 13, Moorgate Street: and CHantze 
Gitrix, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH 


AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, PRE- 
SENTED AT THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THAT 
SOCIETY, MAY 13, 1842. 


Like every other great and good work which depends for its 
success on the force of christian principles, and enlightened public 
sentiment, the anti-slavery cause has had its difficulties to en- 
counter, and its triumplis to record, during the past year. In 
meeting the friends of that cause on the present occasion, the 
Committee express their unwavering confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of truth over error—of righteousness over injustice—of 
liberty over slavery ; and, commending it to the watchful care, 
the warm sympathy, the active efforts of the friends of humanity 
in this country, and, above all, to the Divine blessing to crown it 
with success, they {proceed very briefly to narrate the most 
material cvents connected with its history since they last 
assembled together. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY. 

The slave-trade, so far as its movements can be traced in official 
and other authentic documents, is but little diminished in its 
extent. The markets for human beings are still open—the traffic 
is carried on with great activity—the profits are immense—and it 
is found, that, just in proportion to the vigour of the means used 
for its forcible suppression, is the ingenuity of its abettors success- 
fully exercised in carrying it on, and the miseries and mortality 
of its victims fearfully increased. Cuba and the Brazils are, at 
the present time, the largest markets for the sale of slaves, and 
thither a vast multitude of these wretched beings—principally of 
the male sex, in the prime of their existence—are annually trans- 
ferred from the continent of Africa, to replace those who have 
miserably perished under the oppressions of the slave systems of 
those countries. 


If, in consequence of the difficulties to be overcome in pro- 
euring and bringing cargoes of human beings to market, the 


profits of the slave-buyer are less than formerly, those of the 
slave-seller are greater, and his incentives to pursue his criminal 


undertakings multiplied. 
The ravages of the slave-trade are not confined to the Western 


Coast of Africa, for the supply of the slave-markets on both the 
American continents and the West Indies. The eastern coast 
suffers also. Thence slaves are 5 to the Brazils, and to 
the states bordering on the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, 
through which they find their way into various parts of the east, 
and even into the British territories in Hindostan. From northern 
Africa slaves are shipped for the markets in the Levant and Con- 
stantinople, where they find a ready sale. The negro states on the 


borders of Egypt supply that country with wretched beings of the 
same class. ‘To glut the rapacity of the more civilized portions of 


the earth, Africa is still compelled annually to yield up an 
ria number of her children, who are forced into exile and 
very. 

The treaties which have hitherto been negotiated by this 
country with foreign powers for the suppression of this great in- 
iguity, however honourably desi . have, with few exceptions, 
been flagrantly broken. Spain, ortugal, and the Brasilis, have 
long been under the most solemn engagements to terminate the 
disgraceful traffic ; but the bad faith of these powers has only led 


slave 
to years of painful diplomatic remonstrance and negotiation, with-| which great object this Society has been established, 


out lessening the evil to any great extent. At the present moment 
Spain is unable, even if she were willing, to fulfil her obligations. 
Deriving an immense revenue from her colonics, in part from the 
slave-trade, and threatened with revolt if she listen to the de- 
mands of the British government, she hesitates to fulfil her 
treaties, and to vindicate her own laws and character from] the 
foul dishonour cast upon them. Portugal, without the shadow,of 
a pretence, save her poverty, and consequent inability to keep up 
her colonial establishments in Africa without it, refuses to carry 
her treaties for the extinction of the slave-trade into effect, except 
under such limitations and restrictions as the British government 
cannot and will not sanction. Brazil is retrograding : her treaties 
are a dead letter: her authorities connive at the illicit introduc- 
tion of slaves into all parts of the country; and the greatest 
efforts are made by some of her leading men to repeal the laws of 
the empire which make that introduction criminal, and give force 
to her treaties with Great Britain. Against this flagrant act the 
British government has earnestly, and hitherto successfully, 
protested, as a gross violation of her engagements. France 
refuses to ratify fie very treaty which, in conjunction with this . 
country, she proposed to the otlier great powers of Europe, from 
the jealousy of her people that England aims, under the cover of 
hilanthropy, at maritime supremacy and the degradation of her 
The United States pereinptorily refuses to enter into any 
treaty with any power for the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
even threatens war if the right of search, in its most qualified 
sense, be insisted on by the British government. Several of the 
South American States are teimporising ; and one of them, 
Monte Video, has actually evaded her treaty stipulations by im- 
porting native Africans into her territory under the name of 
colonists. 

What lies at the root of all this hostility, opposition, and ah 
versation on the part of kingdoms and republics, both in the 
Old and New World, in reference to the benevolent aud generous 
exertions of Great Britain to destiwy this evil? The Committee 
reply in one word—SLavERY; and they fecl confident that, 
until that mighty evil be extinguished—until the markets for 
slaves be broken up—it is vain to hope for the suppression of the 
slave trade. 

The flags at present employed in covering this traffic, on the 
western coast of Africa, are the Portuguese, the United States, and 
the Spanish. Occasionally the flags of Brazil, Monte Video, 
France, Sweden, and Hamburgh, are used for the same purpose. 
On the-eastern coast we find the flags of Portugal and Brazil, with 
the occasional assistance of others. The flags of different Arab 
chiefs also are at present devoted to the same infamous trade. On 
the northern coast the Sardinian, Greek, Russian, Austrian, and 
Ottoman flags cover the traffic to the Levant and Turkey ; and, it 
must be confessed, that, although the flag of Great Britain is not 
prostituted in the same way, her merchants generally, as well as 
those of the United States, residing in slave-hiolding and slave- 
trading countries, or trading to the coast of Africa, furnish the 
means either in capital or goods by which no small part of this 
dreadful commerce in mankind is carried on. 

In the ports of the United States slavers are built and fitted out, 
with a full knowledge of the purposes to which they are to be de- 
voted. In those of § Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, they are also 
openly prepared for their guilty voyages. Consuls, governors and 
captains general, ambassadors, ministers of state, and subordinate 
officers, have hitherto showed no reluctance in availing themselves 
of the splendid bribes offered them for assisting or conniving at 
the prosecution of this revolting trade. In fact, it appears that 
treaties are made only to be broken—that laws are enacted only to 
be violated ; and that Great Britain has stood almost alone in the 
sincerity of her efforts to suppress the slave-trade, and in the 
generous—the almost incredible sacrifice of treasure and of life, to 
accomplish her noble purpose. She has, however, toiled and sacri- 
ficed in vain. Her cruizers on the coast of Africa and elsewhere, 
have not been seconded, to any extent, by those of other powers 
with whom she isin treaty ; and, if she has driven the trade from 
one part of the coast, it has sprung up in another. ‘ Under such 
circumstances,” then, to use the language of the late secretary for 
the colonies, under such circumstances, to repress the forei 
slave-trade by a marine guard, would be y possible if the 


| whole British navy could be employed for the purpose. It is an 


evil that can never be adequately encountered by any system of 
mere prohibition and penalties.” 
If it be asked, how is the evil to be overcome! 


The committee 
answer again—by the universal abolition of 


to promote 
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The committee now proceed to call attention to the home and 

fe: “gn operatiors of the Society during the past ycar. 
HOME OPERATIONS, 

he first subject in point of importance which has engaged the 

ci ntion of the committee has been 
SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA., 

Ir will he recollected that, last year, the committee announced 
the gratifying fact that the long tried friend of the Anti-Slavery 
eme, Dr. Lushington, had, at their solicitation, undertaken to 
bring the question of slavery in the eastern part of the British 
Empire and its dependencies, under the consideration of the House 
of Commons. Circumstances, however, over which that honbur— 
able gentleman had no control, prevented him from doing so; and 
at the close of the scssion he retired from a position in parliament, 
which he had so long, so rsefully, and so honourably oceupied. 
The Committee are convinced that the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause gencrally will unite with them in the expression of their 
deep regret, that it has lost the public services of so distinguished 
an advocate; and would cherish the hope that others may be 
raised up who, with equal sincerity and zeal, ability and 
eloquence, shall plead the cause, and defend the rights, of the 
suffering and oppressed, 

During the election which followed the late dissolution of 
parliament, the committee actively exerted themselves in diffusing 
information on slavery in India among the electors, and specially 
called the attention of all candidates for seats in the House of 
Commons to the same subject. They followed this up by a 
memorial to the Right Hon, Sir Robert Peel, which was presented 
to him by a large deputation, composed of members of the com- 
mittee und friends from the country, in which they laid before 
him the condition and the claims of the Indian slave. Subse- 
quently to this interview, a deputation from the committee waited 
on Lord Kilenborough, then president of the Board of Control, and 
now governor-gencral of India; but found that, whilst the subject 
had not escaped the attention of the prime minister and his col- 
league, no plan had been matured for securing the object desired. 
They next turned their attention towards the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of securing the assistance of hon. members in 
bringing the case before parliament, and hoped that, as soon as the 
excitement connected with the great political questions of the day 
had subsided, the ery of the slave for deliverance would have been 
heard. In the meantime the report of the law commissioners of 
India, and other important documents on the subject of slavery 
and tho slave-trade in that part of our dominions, have been printed 
hy the House of Commons, and carefully analysed by the committee. 
The case is therefore ripe for discussion ; and they trust they will 
soon be able to announce that some hon, member is prepared to 
move that slavery, in whatever form it may exist in any part of 
the British Empire, shall be immediately and for ever abolished. 
It is perhaps due to the law commissioners and the late governor- 
general of India to state, that, although differing very widely in 
opinion on some points, they unite in various rules and regulations 
being necessary to mitigate the state of slavery with a view to its 
ultimate abclition. Lord Auckland, especially, recommends the 
enactment of a Jaw to diminish the authority and control of the 
master over his slave, but none of them contemplate its immediate 
and entire extinction. | 

SLAVERY IN THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN TILE EAST. 

The existence of slavery in Ceylon has long been a subject 
under the consideration of government, and measures have from 
time to time been suggested to the authorities of that island, with 
a view to its abolition; but into these measures none of the suc- 
cessive governors appear to have entered with a sincero desire to 
accomplish that object. In consequence of this state of things 
the Committee felt it to be their duty to urge on the attention of 
the late Colonial Secretary, Lord Jolin Russell, the necessity of 
immediately issuing an order in council (Ceylon being a crown 
colony) for its entire abolition. In reply to their suggestion, 
they were informed by him, that the governor of that colony had 
heen called upon “to furnish a report on the actual state of 
slavery in Ceylon, with an expression on the part of his lordship 
of his anxiety to abolish every vestige of slavery therein.” What 
steps may have been taken in consequence the Committee are not 
at present able to report. 

The Committee ‘lio memorialized the late board of control on 
the existence of slavery in Malacca, Singapore, Penang, and pro- 
vince Wellesley, pointing out its deplorable character, and the 
fact of a slave-trade of an atrocious nature having grown up with | 
it. They pointed out also, that slavery in these settlements had 
not even tlic pica of a legal existence, and ought, therefore, to be 
immediately terminated. ‘Their memorial bas been transmitted | 
by the government to the Governor-General of India, and they 
trust they will soon be able to report that their wishes have been 
complied with. 

WEST IXDIA COLONIES, 

The Committee have watched with intense intcrest the progress 
of cmancipation in the West India colonics, and are happy to 
report that the general good conduct of the emancipated 
slaves continucs to be deserving of the highest praise. It is 
evident from the united testimony of the authorities in the 
eolonies, that they are rapidly advancing in intelligence, moral 
excellence, and, in some instances, in wealth. Thiere are, how- 
ever, the Committee regret to say, many circumstances existing 
which prevent the full development of the system of frec-labour, 
and consequently, the general prosperity of the colonies. The 
want of confidence exhibited by the proprietors of estates or their 


agents towards the negros, and the attempt to cocree labour 
under a system of freedom, by adjusting a scheme of rents for huts 
und provision grounds of the most vicious, unreasonable, and 
oppressive character, and by combinations to reduce the price of 
labour below its fair and just level, has led to such results as might 
have been anticipated: the negros have withheld labour where 
they could, and have sought refuge from ee by tlie 
purchase of land for themselves. The state of the law and its 
administration has also had an cvil effect. The Committee, 
however, are happy to say, that, in this respect, much has 
heen done by the home government to soften the rigour and 
remove the incqualities of the Jaw which recently existed: 
but still much remains to be done; and they aro satisfied that 
nothing short of a thorough revision of the whole mass of colonial 
enactments, or rather their supersession by one uniform code of 
laws and a re-construction of the courts of judicature, will meet the 
demands of justice, or secure, permanently and efficiently, the 
rightsof persons and of property. Another disturbing cause has been 
the want of capital to secure lubour, or to pay for it regularly and 
punctually : but for this, cultivation would have been extended in 
various quarters, and much valuable produce would have been saved 
from destruction. Another cause which has operated unfavourably 
has been bad management. By this the committee mean, that the 
same unbending sternness and violence of manner which character- 
ized the planters during the period of slavery, when the power of 
the lash was iu their hands, has been allowed to actuate their con- 
duct, in too many instances, under the new system. This has be 
ten opposition and contests which have always ended to thedisadvan- 
tage of the estates. But, wherever fairness and honesty, tact and 
ae humour, have taken the place of violence and deceit, they have 

ecn met by corresponding eflofts on the part of the negros to ad- 
vance the interests of their employers. It may now be considered an 
established fect, that, where the greatest liberality has been mani- 
fested, there the greatest success has been obtained, and the expenses 
of cultivation most reduced. The Committee are gratified in 
being able to state that, with the exception of Demerara, the crops 
in the colonics generally, for the present and the ensuing year 
promise to be much larger than auy since the freedom of the 
negros has been established. This arises from a better under- 
standing existing between the employers and the labourers ; and 
from the colonies having been blessed recently with more favour- 
able seasons than for several years past, during which droughts, of 
almost unparalleled duration, destroyed large portions of the crops. 
. IMMIGRATION INTO THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

A great, but, as the Committee believe, a fictitious demand for 
labour has arisen in the colonies. This has led to various schemes 
of immigration, both of a public and private nature, which have re- 
sulted ina large expenditure of money, and a vast waste of 
human life. Against these schemes they have; earnestly pro- 
tested, and have used their best exertions to limit their extension 
where they could not prevent them altogether. The Committoe 
are by no means opposed to the spontancous angradon o free 
persons to the British Colonies, nor to the unchecked circulation 
of labour among the colonics themselves; but they have felt it 
to be thcir duty, on grounds of humanity, to oppose the ar 
tion of Enropeans to them as field labourers, and to warn their 
countrymen against the delusions attempted to be practised on 
them by interested men. The melancholy resùlt in the sacrifice 
of human life among those who were duped, the Committee 
lament to say, far exceeded their fearful anticipations and will, 
"a trust, prove a beacon of warning in future to the unwary, 

The Committee have also opposed the immigration of Coolies, 
or other Indian labourers, into Mauritius, on the various grounds 
set forth in thcir memorials to government, petitions to parliament, 
and the pamphlets they have circulated on the subject. Feeling 
the great importance of this subject, they obtained an interview 
hy deputation with the present colonial secretary ; and, though 
they received from Lord Stanley, every assurante, that, shou 
the measure be carried into effect, every regulation should be 
adopted to prevent the recurrence of the frightful evils which 
formerly took place, they are satisfied that, to use the language 
of Lord Auckland, late Governor-General of India, “ no strictness 
of regulation, and no vigilance on the part of the authorities, would 
immediately prevent the infliction of grievous oppressions 
deceits upon lurge numbers of persons, helpless from their poverty 
and from their utter ignorance nud inexperience.” 

But, great as are the objections which the Committee feel to the 
emigration of Europeans and Indian labourers to the colonies, their 
objection to the peopling of them by the natives of Africa is, if 
possible, still greater, because, in their opinion, it involves the 
renewal of the slave-trade by this country, and the incvitable ex- 
tension of it by others. Free cmigration from Africa, is, they 
believe, utterly hopeless ; but the Committee beg to refer, for the 
general reasons ggninst it, to a short paper they have 7 
and circulated throughout the country on this important subj 
entitled Emigration from Africa to the West Indies At the 
present time there is a parliamentary 1 10 going forward, the 
object of which is to ascertain the fensibility of the proposed 
scheme, The Committee are watching the progress of this inquiry 
with deep solicitude, and earnestly call upon their friends to 
prepared to resist any measure, the effect of which shall be, 

irectly or indirectly, to give new impetus and vigour to the 
African slave-trade. 
FISCAL REGULATIONS IN FAYOUR OF FREE LABOUR. : 

In the prosecution of their labours the Committee have felt it 
to be their duty to draw the attention of the president of the 
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board of trade to the importance of admitting the produce of free 
labour, come from what country it may, into full competition 


with that from the British colonics generally ; to the necessity of 


reducing the duties on free labour sugar, so as to increase its con- 


sumption by diminishing its price; and to the propricty of 


relieving West Indian Commerce from the restrictions which 
impede its full development and prosperity. These measures, 
coupled with a really spontaneous immigration, the Committee 


are persuaded would have the cffect of securing an ample supply 
cople of this. 


of tropical productions, at moderate prices, to the 
country; would increase the revenue; and enable the British 

lanter to compete with the slave-holder in other markets than 

is own. In support of these views a deputation from the Com- 
mittee waited upon the Earl of Ripon, and had a long interview 
with him, and fis colleague, Mr. Gladstone, to whom, as well as 
to Lord Stanley, they „ submitted their views on the 
subject of immigration into the West Indies. 

BRITISH SUBJECTS HOLDING SLAVES IN FOREIGN STATES. 

In their last Report, the committee referred to the painful cir- 
cumstance that British 0 both at home and abroad, were 
deeply implicated as the holders of slaves and the abettors of the 
slave-trade in foreign states. Subscquently to that period they 
presented a petition to the House of Lords, setting forth at large 
the facts that had come within their knowledge on the subject, 
and asked fora committce of inquiry for the purpose of proving 
them, and forthe extension of the laws, if they were not found sufti- 
ciently comprehensive for the punishment of all persons so engaged. 
In an elaborate speech delivered by Lord Brougham, onthe presen- 
tation of the petition, he gave a luminous exposition of the state 
of the law relative to the slave-trade; and demonstrated the 
illegality of most of the cases referred to. That speech the com- 
mittee printed for general distribution. It is understood that the 
government have not finally decided upon the course it will be 

roper for them to pursue, to prevent such disgraceful proceedings 
in future. They believe, however, there is no indisposition on the 
of the present administration, to do what may be necessary 

to cure the great ends contemplated by the slave-trade abolition 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 
UNITED STATES. 

At the last anniversary of the socicty, the committee announced 
that their devoted friend Joseph Sturge had felt it to be his duty 
to proceed to the United States on an anti-slavery mission. After 

nding some months in that country in various useful and labo- 
rious engagements, which the Committee believe have tended 

atly to advance tlie cause of the slave, and to strengthen the 
nds of union between the abolitionists of the two countries, he 
returned hither to renew his labours in promoting the great gene- 
ral object of this society. ‘The particulars of his interesting tour 
in the United States have been given to the public, in a volume 
entitled A Visit to the United States. From this publication, 
and from the information subsequently derived from that country, 
it is quite clear that, whatever division of opinion may have pre- 
vented unity of action among the friends of the anti-slavery cause, 
their principles are rapidly advancing, and their ultimate success is 
certain. The recent debates and collisions in Congress on the right 
of petition, in its relation to slavery and its kindred subjects, has 
awakened the public mind to the enormous power of the pro-slavery 
party in the fegislatuve and government of the country, and its 
jurious influence on public liberty, and has begotten a spirit of 
resistance in the free states which cannot be controlled. Indica- 
tions that the crisis of the anti-slavery cause is not far distant are 
not wanting, and its friends are full of confidence that the sue 
will be in favour of the freedom of the slave. 

The Mendian Africans, so long the objects of deep interest to tlie 
abolitionists of the Unitcd States and of this country, are safely 
arrived at Sierra Leone, on their way to their families and homes. 
The Committee feel it to be their duty to record their gratitude to 
the Earl of Aberdeen for the interest he has taken in their welfare, 
and for the reception given to them by the authorities of that 
colony. 

The Committee are happy to state that the slaves of the Creole, 
an American vessel brought into one of the Bahama Islands under 
circumstances ofan extraordinary character, are now in possession 
of complete freedom. Nineteen of the number stood charged with 
mutiny and murder, but these have been discharged out of custody 
by order of the government. Thus by the mere fact of touching 
the free soil of one of the distant dependencies of this country, one 
hundred and thirty-five human beings, destined to interminable 
bondage in the slave-states of America, have become possessed of 
the rights and immunities of free men. To the great legal autho- 
rities, who may be said to have given judgment in their case in the 
House of Lords, and to the government, the thanks of the friends 
of freedom and humanity are due for the course they have pur- 
sued in this important affair. One thing only remains to be done 
by the Queen’s ministers, and that is peremptorily to resist the 
demand of the United States’ government for compensation for 
the loss of these slaves. 

It apps that the old and favourite project of the slave-holders 
of the United States, to annex the republic of Texas to the union, 
is again to be attempted, but the Committee trust only to be de- 
foated. They deeply lament that her Majesty's present advisers 
are ready to confirm the treaties with that country, entered into 
by the late government, though not yet ratified ; and would hope 
that, if it be not too late, the subject may be re-considered, and 
the great question of human liberty be, held paramount to merc 
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' commercial advantage, if indeed any advantage can ultimately be 

| derived from wrong-doing. 

BRAZILS. 

Alt the suggestions of several devoted friends of this Society, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pilkington, towards tlie close of the year 185, proceeded 
to the Brazils, for the purpose of instituting an inquiry into various 

matters connected with the system of slavery as existing in that 

country, and the extent and character of the slave-trade. 

From the valuable information collected by him it appears that 
nearly UNE MILLION of slaves had been introduced into that empire 
during a period of little more than seven years previous to his 
arrival tliat British subjects were deeply implicated in the slave- 
trade that the Brazilian mining companies had their mines 
wrought principally by slaves, a considerable number of whom 
were purchased from ee direct from the coast of Africa, and 
that their condition, especially in reference to punishments, and 
want of all means of education, was such as to reflect the greatest 
disgrace onthe directors and share-holders of these companies, with, 
the Conunittee regret to say, but few honourable exceptions ; and 
that the general condition of the slave population of that country 
| is extremely wretched and fearfully degraded. 

During their sojourn in the Brazils, Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington 

eireulated several thousand anti-slavery publications, and were 
instrumental in awakening a deep interest in the minds of many 
persons in the condition of the slave. Though, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the Brazils, there is much to discourage the friends 
of abolition, there are also some indications of the progress of the 
cause of humanity even there. A growing conviction of the danger 
connected with the importation of large masses of slaves — the 
better character and cheaper cost of free labour over slave labour 
and the opposition of many of its distinguished men to the system 
of slavery, as equally unrighteous and impolitic, lead to the hope, 
that, whenever the present pro-slavery ministry shall be displaced, 
some large advances may he made in the cause of abolition. 

HOLLAND. 

The progress of the anti-slavery cause in Holland, is, upon the 
whole, very encouraging. Since the last meeting of this Society, 
anti-slavery committees have been formed at Rotterdam, the 
Hague, Leyden, Amsterdam, Utrecht and Groningen. At the 
solicitation of their friends at Rotterdain, Mr. G. W. Alexander, 
the treasurer of this society, accompanied by Mr. Scoble, paid 
a visit to Holland at the close of the last year, for the purpose of 
intercourse with the friends of the cause there ; and, during a tour 
through the principal cities of that country, they were much grati- 
fied by tlie deep interest felt in the condition of the slaves in the 
Dutch colonies, and the man public and private opportunities 
afforded them of advocating ther cause. Among the gratifying 
circumstances which have occurred, the Committce have the plea- 
sure of stating that the Netherlands government have come to the 
resolution of abandoning the purchase of slaves in Africa, to recruit 
their military forces in their distant dependencics and colonies. 

FRANCE. 

The Committee have watched with more than ordinary inte- 
rest the movements of their auti-slavery fricnds in France during 
the past year, inasmuch as they believe that the example of that 
great country is likely to operate more widely and powerfully 
than tliat of any other, on the gencral question of tlie abolition 
of slavery throughout the world. The Committee indulged the 
hope at the last anniversary of the society, that the French 
government would have matured a mcasure for terminating the 
existence of slavery in the colonies of France during the present 
sitting of the chambers. Obstacles, however, appear to have pre- 
sented themselves, which have not yet been surmounted, Anxious 
to remove these obstacles, and to prepare the way for an early 
solution of the question, the French Suciety for the Abolition of 
Slavery, under the presidency of the Duc de Broglie, invited the 
various kindred associations in Great Britain and Ireland to send 
representatives from their bodies to attend the public meeting of 
the society, proposed to be held in Paris on the 21st of Februa 
last, but subsequently postponed to the 7th of March. This invi- 
tation of their friends was cheerfully responded to by this society, 
as well as by the Hibernian Anti-slavery Socicty, the Edinburgh 
Anti-slavery Socicty, the Glasgow Emancipation Society, and 
by the various Anti-slavery Associations established at Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Exeter, Southampton, Oxford, Woodbridge, 
and Hitchin. The delegates, twenty in number, were most cor- 
dially and courteously received ; and, although the original design 
of their friends at Paris could not be realized in the manner at 
first contemplatcd, the Committee believe that much good was 
effected by the presence and exertions of the English delegates, 
whilst in the French metropolis. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The accession of a liberal government in Spain naturally created, 
in the minds of the abolitionists of this country, the hope that the 
bad faith which had, for so many years, marked the conduct of its 
authorities in relation to the slave-trade, would have ceased, and 
that there would have been exhibited, on the part of those who 
now hold the reins of power, a sincere determination to put an 
end to so great an evil. As yet the committee are not able to 
report officially what reply bas been given to the demand of the 
British government for the exact fulfilment of the Spanish treaties 
with this country; but it is understood that the regent either has 
resisted, or intends to resist the liberation of the slaves illicitly 
introduced into Cuba and Porto Rico. On this point, however, 
the Committee trust the British government will be firm, as they 
are persuaded thut this is the only effectual means by which they 
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Can secure the termination of the slave traffic in those colonies. | Esq., —— Eccleston, Esq., R. Stokes, Esq., John Scoble, Esq., B. R. 
How far the new-born zeal of the authorities in Cuba in reference Haydon, Esq., J. Beldam, Esga, p = G1 en ths Rev. 
to the suppression of the slave-trade results from policy or from Messrs. J. T J. PEREA 5 1 s Fra 5 loppus, 
principle, a short time will probably show ; but the Committee, 3 ; Glany 8 855 rel W. K nibb, 8 ms = Oe 
with every desire to augur well of present movement, cannot J. Silver J. Godwin. Dr Wa ght, w. G J. Min amet 5 
anticipate any great result to flow from it, while the government 1. i=. 8 , neem rams, W. Spencer, 8. 


: ae A i x Luke, J. Flower, F. Du Croix, &c. 
of Spain refuses to vindicate its own laws by enforcing the libera- 5 ia of C i ing the chair, said, it will not 
tion of all slaves ill y d, and thus hono ly to fulfil The Marquis LARNRICARDE on taking i be 


8 g er necessary for me to state at any length, or in any detail, the obj for 
its e ments with Great Britain. which we are met togetber this day. or the feelings which make those 
The Committce are decidedly of opinion, that in Cuba a very 


objects, matters of such tep n to us. Tbe progress which this 
strong feeling of opposition to the continuance of the slave-trade, | society has made, and the claims which it has upon your sympathy aad 
exists, especially among the creole or native popan ; but they 
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attention, will be developed and explained to you by 3 who are more 
regret to say that, except among a few of the most enlightened ma 


able to do it than myself. Thus much, however, ly say, that the 
pa of the community in that important colony, there appears no | objects for which we are met here to-day, and the feelings which those 
esire for the abolition of slavery itself. 


objects excite, sre such as cannot be objected to by any friend of humanity, 
The recent visit of Messrs. G. W. Alexander and Benjamin 


EE 
Wiffen to Madrid, Seville, Valencia, Barcelona, and Cadiz, in the | ugs, and even Dy any po? 355330 
prosecution of an anti-slavery tour, has afforded them a renewed 3 bse apa de doar to "Te 3 pe n bas ed 
opportunity of strengthening the hands of the friends of humanit a beget Al for coating its exertions, and the need of more carnest 
in Spain, and of putting them in possession of information whic sympathy 24 zealous co-operation, will be explained to you very folly ; 
a to be of great use to the cause of abolition in that and we will, therefore commence tbe proceedings by Mr. Scoble reading 
ry. the 

The state of the anti-slavery question in Portugal is not a little a Esq., then reed portions of the report, which we have given 
singular and interesting. Where least was to be expected of the | at length elsewhere. 
prevalence of just views and A ai there, Messrs. Alexander] The Right Hon. Dr. Luswmoron rose, and said, I am instructed by the 
and Wiffen, who proceeded thither from Spain, found much to 
encourage them. Several individuals distinguished by their posi- 


committee to propose. 
— report which has now been read, be printed and 
tion in society declared themselves tht friends of abolition, and 1 ny 7 ` W. 
were, apparently, much alive to the movements of the question in 


circulated under the `direction of the Committee. W: 
this country. 


The Portuguese government, however, have not as yet, met the 
just demands of this country, by crushing that branch of the 
slave-trade hitherto carried on so unblushingly under their flag. 

DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 

The Committee regret to say, that they have no communication 

“a ee 97 8 P the progress of 5 . of a 
numark, or Sweden: they cannot believe, however, that the enry ` wark K 
friends of humanity in those counties will allow the question to Henry Seny H Tackett; Bev: Jolm Wooa aii 


sleep. 


and the Pilong the Committee for ear ensuing :— William 
Allen, Stafford 


AFRICA AND ASIA—TUNIS. 

Turning from the continents of Europe and America, the Com- 
mittee are much parie in being able to record the fact, that Tis 
Highness the Bashaw Bey of Tunis, in northern Africa, has not 
only prohibited the slave-trade throughout bis territories, but has 
emancipated the slaves which belonged to him, and is using his 
influence to induce his subjects generally to follow his excellent 
example. The friends of the abolition cause in Malta have pre- 
sented to his Highness a congratulatory address on the occasion, 
and the Committee have felt it to be their duty to forward to him, 
through the medium of the British government, an address of a 
similar character, to be 5 by the Consul of this country, 
Sir Thomas Reade, residi p ha whose successful exertions in 
the canse of humanity the Committee would here acknowledge. 

; MUSCAT, 

The Committee have also the pleasure of stating that the 
Imaum of Muscat has recently entered into treaty with this 
country, to prohibit the slave-trade in his dominions both in eastern 
Africa and Asia ; and it is not improbable that some, if not the 
whole, of the Arab chiefs on the borders of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf, may be induced to take the same course. The 
number of slaves supposed hitherto to have been annually ex- 

rted from the terntories subject to the Imaum of Muscat, is 
estimated at 20,000 annually. 

‘ CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this summary statement connected with the pro- 
gress of the abolition cause, the Committee rejoice to say, that 
there is a manifest and mp advance in the public mind of most 
countries in favour of the liberty and happiness of mankind. In 
Africa, on the death of their chiefs, two tribes have declared 
themselves free. Even Russia is alive to the generous impulse 
as the Committee find by the recent L’kase of the emperor in 
favour of the serfs of that country ; and, although he has not been 
able to realize all he wished, yet the gratitude of all interested 
in the welfare of their fellow-men is due to him for what he 
designed, and the hope is cherished that he may live to see the 
relics of a tyrannical age and a barbarous people swept from his 
vast dominions. 

The Committee have now the pleasure to announce that, in 
accordance with the intimation already given to their friends in 
America and Europe, and in unison with their wishes, the next 

neral Anti-slavery Convention will be held in London, on Tues- 

ay the 13th of June, 1843, to which the friends of the Universal 
Abolition of Slavery and the slave-trade, from all parts of the 
world, are cordially and respectfully invited. 


I confess, in making that ition, the feeling which is uppermost in 
my heart is, that nctwitharanding all the difficulties we bave had to 
encounter, notwithstanding all the obstecles which have impeded our 
onward course, yet we now stend in a very different, in a very altered 
situation from that in which in former times the anti-slavery cause was 
placed. We have no longer to uphold, to defend, and to maintain the 
graet general principle of liberty to mankind all over the world. In former 
days we had to show what now is admitted by every Englishman, ead 
maintained by the universal voice of Great Britain, that sccording to 
the eternal principles of justice, and the revealed will of God, every man 
ought to be free, and that slavery itself is a crime. (Cheers). We bave 
not now, then, to defend our objects, we have not now to explain our 
principles ; but we have to call upon you to consider what bas been done, 
what is doing, and to co-operate with us and the friends of liberty, 
throughoat the world, in the attainment of those objects which are dear to 
us all. When I consider the report which has just bess presented when 
I see how vain have been the stipulations entered into by foreign states 
for the suppression of the slave-trade—and when I recollect this melan- 
choly fact, that, where this country hes entered into treaties, be it for the 
maintenance of this possession or that, no foreign state ever. dared 
break the stipulation by which they were bound ; yet, where the stipulation 
is only in favour of humanity, and not for the benefit of this or of thet 
individual country, singular it is, but most melancholy, that of all the 
treaties formed by this country for the last thirty years pest, there is 
scarcely one but has been in a state of constant violation. (Heer, hear). It 
is melancholy to remember the greater force and the grester power 
of obligation when it is for mere temporal advantages, than the solemn 
obligation to maintain the happiness and the freedom of the civilised world. 
But, if this be a melancholy picture, and such it is, it arises, I am to 
say, from two causes, the one the most powerful of all, the love 
of gain—the other, the state of mind which prevails in other 
countries upon this subject. There is no such general feeling 
extant in those countries as exists in England. There is no detes- 
tation of the slave-trade, there is no abborrence of slavery, there is no 
intense love of liberty, there ia no deep sense of the binding obligstions of 
that religion, which, in common with us, they still continue to profess, at 
the very moment that they violate its most sacred ensctments. But w 
we look with sorrow upon this side of the question, bave we not room for 
rejoicing? An opportunity for exaltation, in the contrast which has been 
prevented to the conduct of France, Spain, Portugal, end the Brazils? We 
ave the noble contrast of the Bey of Tunis. (Hear, hear.) We have 
bim, steeped as he may be in prejudices, unaccustomed as be is to the 
knowledge, the sacred knowledge of the great and most solemn duties 
which bind mankind the one to the other, and all to their God. We bere 
him, nurtured in slavery, united with a race whose curse bas been slavery 
for years past—we have him breaking all the chains of lucre, prejudice, 
and iniquity, and setting an exemple to the christian world which may well 
make them blush, while he rejoices in the superiority of bis own morals 
(Cheers). But believe not that this example will be without its force and 
effect. It is bard, indeed, to drive the wedge where the door is closed by a 
love of gold, bowever it be obtained; but it is most true that never was 
there the great and noble example of truth and self-sacrifice exbibited to 
the world, but, by the blessing of Providence, sooner or (later, it 
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The Third Annual ae of the above was held in Exeter Hall, on 
Friday the 13th instant. ut 3000 persons were present. On the plat-| did its work, and paved the to its imitation. (Applause). 
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therefore, as in Cuba and in the Brazils, and other countries, slavery is 
allowed to flourish as it now continues to flourish from time to time the 
welfare of the sluves will be considered—no, I do not say as a matter of 
subordinate concern, but us a matter of no concern, and the question will 
be, as it used to be in former days, which is the cheapest, to breed slaves, 
or to work them out and to buy them? So it has been, so it is, and so it 
will continue to be, until the whole state of sluvery is eradicated from the 
face of the globe. Now this society purports to work its end, and to 
accomplish its great objects, by means that no man can impench. Whatever 
some think of force or of violence, this sociely uddresses itself to the under- 
standing and to the conscience. It relies upon the truth of its cause; it 
relies upon the certainty, that, if this great principle can be made to reach 
from one end of the globe to the otber, they must sooner make their im- 
pression upon the human heart, and must inevitably produce the real fruit 
of all such principles, and abandonment of practices which every chris- 
tian views with horror ond detestation. (Cheers). One word more before 
I put an end to the address which it is now my duty to make—one word 
more upon the subject of slavery in the East Indies, It is tho bounden 
duty of this country, while it complains of the faults and offences of 
others, to take care that it shall itself be pure. (Hear, hear.) I am afraid 
that the best answer that could be made to us when we are seeking the 
abolition of slavery in other lands, is to say, what bavo you done 
since the year 1834 in your own dominions, in Hindostan. When 
the House of Commons decided to abolish slavery throughout all our 
eastern dominiona, Lord Glenelg, then at the hend of the Board of 
Control, declared in the House of Lords that he foresaw no difficulty in 
carrying it into practical effect; and when the House of Lords did not 
concur in the immediate abolition—and thut is a censure upon that house— 
of the evil, yet they were so anxious to afford a remedy that they came to 
a specific resolution, requiring the East India Company to take means to 
Carry into effect as soon as practicable the object upon which both branclies 
of the legislature agreed. But, alas! alas? from the year 1834 up to the 

sent hour, we have had no fruits produced from this magnanimous 
declaration. We have, I believe I may say, very bulky reports, we bave 
much reasoning, we have a multitude of statements, but I at least am 
ignorant that əny one efficient practical step has been taken towards the 
accomplishment of that, which tbe legislature, I may almost say, declared to 
be necessary to he done and effected. Now, that there may be difficulties 
and mast be difficulties, and are difficulties, I am disposed to admit; 
because it has been my doctrine since the first day I ever embarked in the 
anti-slavery cause to the present hour, that the longer we persevere in any 
course of iniquity, the greater will be the difficulty in turning round. 
Now, there are difficulties; but the great point is this, that these diff- 
culties aball be duly appreciated, that every exertion should be made con- 
Sistent with the safety of that empire, first entirely to prevent the possi- 
bility of introducing another slave into the country, and then to emancipate 
as speedily as may be all those who at present remain in bondage there, 
This, I trust, is a question that will not be allowed to fall to the ground, 
and that some member of the House of Commons—now I no longer have 
the honour of a seat (here—will have the courage notwithstanding—lI am 
well aware that the subject of slavery is palling on the appetite and 
feelings of that house —will have the courage to get up and perform bis 
part by demanding the attention of that house and of the nation to the 
consideration of this subject; that the British name may no longer be 
tarnished in any part of the habitable globe with the foul and odious sin of 
keeping their fellow countrymen in bondage (Cheers); that we may set 
to other countries the last great example in our power; that, whatever may 
be the fears of the timid, whatever may be the outcry against the effort, 
we are firm to our great principles, we know their truth; we are assured 
in all bumility of the protection of an all-seeing God, and we will go on 
to show to the whole world our determination that no part of that sin 
aball longer lie at the door of the British nation. (Cheers). Trusting and 
hoping that mankind is not so degenerate, whether in Spain or in Portugal 
—or living in the very life-blood of his fellow-creature in Cuba or in the 
Brezils—or still nursing at home a bosom slave-trade, like the United 
States of America—trusting their understandings will be opened to con- 
viction—their consciences softened—their exertions aroused ; and that, 
finally, our great cause will, by the blessing of Providence, be every where 
triumphant, I beg to propose the resolution, (Loud cheers.) 

Natuan Dunn, Esq., in seconding tbe resolution, said, that he fully 
accorded with the views of the Society. He hoped it would not be many 
years before they had more pleasent news from the east (of which he was 
a native) and the United States. (Cheers. ) 

The reso’ution was then put and agreed to. 

Lord Cuirrorp rose and said, I have the great honour to propose the 
following resolution: 


II.— That this meeting deeply deplores, as a gross violation of the 
principles of justice, the claims of humanity, and the spirit and 

recepts of the Gospel, the prolonged existence of slavery in 

ritish India, and the dependencies of this country in the Kast, 
whatever be its character or sanction; and earnestly calls upon 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause throughout the empire to 
unite their most active and zealous efforts for its immediate and 
entire abolition, and for the establishment of the right of every 
human being found within, or resorting do, any and all parts of 
ag pee dominions, to personal liberty and the full protection 
of the laws. 


The first observation which I have to make on this resolution is, that 
this is not a meeting to take into special consideration the interests of 
India; but the best means of promoting and effecting the abolition 
of slavery all over the world. (Cheers). In the remarks, however, which 
I shall bave to make, you will see bow much the interests of India are 
Connected with the abolition of slavery. Great Britain bas expended 
fifteen millions of money to put down the unchristian, the inhuman, traffic 
in slaves. What has been the counteracting cause which has neutralised 
and nullified the intended result? It is this; thet, while fifteen millions 
of money have been expended for this object, no less a sum than 
£62,500,000 has been expended by this country for the maintenance of 
slavery. (Hear, hear). How is this proved? By the fact, tbat, instead 
of importing cotton, as we might bave done, from the East Indies, we have 
been importing the slave-grown cotton of America. Encourage the 
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growth of cotton in India, and that country will become a greut mart for 
your manufactures. The prosperity of India and the abolition of the 
slave - trade are two correlative propositions. If the £62,500,000 had not 
been paid to the American slaro-bulder, that money would have gone for 
tbe employment of free labourers in our British dominions, and you would 
not then have felt the distress which unhappily now prevails. (Hear, 
hear). 1 have but one word more to say, and that is, that the satisfactory 
settlement of this question depends far more upon the ladies of England 
than on any foreign powers than upon any exertions which our sex can 
make. With reference to the opposition of the American churches to the 
abolition of slavery, I observed toa friend thut there was a power far 
superior to any ecclesiastical power the power of a lady's smile. (Laughter 
and cheers). If tbe ladies of England will refuse their smile to all who do 
not hate slavery, we sball soon bave an end put to the system. (Laughter 
and cheers), 

Sin G. Strickcanp, Bart., in seconding the resolution, said, after the 
splendid efforts which this country hus made—after it bas stood con- 
Spicuous before all parts of the world for its great exertions, for its great 
sacrifices of money, and especially for its last splendid act of liberality in 
order to effect the ubolition of slavery in a part of our British dominions— 
does it vot strike you all with astonishment, and I will say with horror, 
that the curse of slavery still exists in our vast dominions in the east ? 
(Loud cries of bear, hear). Nay, I believe it will be conceded by every 
person who hears me, that we hold those vast dominions, not by the power 
of the sword—not by our soldiers, sprend amongst millions of human 
beings, extending over a still larger number of millions of acres—but by 
moral power and influence. We hold those vast dominions because there 
is a feeling extensively prevailing there, that British law is more j ust 
than Mabomedan law; because it is universally believed that tbe British 
government is a benign government wherever it extends. Then how 
much should we increase that power and influence, if we were only to do 
that which consistency demands; and declare, by one universal and 
extensive law, that a slave cannot be found upon British soil ? (Loud cries 
of hear, hear.) I know that many persons have contended, that slavery in 
India is of a milder character than it was in the West Indies, or than it still 
is in other parts of the world, But bave you read the description of 
slavery, and can you believe that slavery is mild in any form it may 
assume? (Cheers). No; it is an accursed abomination that you should 
hold your f+llow-man as a species of chattel-interest, which you may sell 
to the best bidder, and may wear down his flesh, his sinews, and bis 
bones for his own profit. (Cheers). That is a system, in whatever light 
you can look upon it, that never can be mild; never can be merciful; 
never can be any thing in the sight of God and man, except a great moral 
sin. Itis upon these grounds I contend, that it is the duty of the British 
legislature, as soon as possible, and without delay, to look searchingly into 
this great subject; not to let it be slurred over by any representations 
of interested individuals, that some parties will receive detriment 
by an act of mercy and justice. (Hear, hear). There have been 
various estimates of the number of slaves throughout the British 
dominions of the east; but, though I bave looked into the subject, 
I believe it impossible to calculate their amount. Some bave estimated , 
them at one, and some at two millions, and I see they have been calculated 
as high as ten millions. The fact is, the great mass of the labouring popu- 
lation in India are slaves of some description, Some of them appear to 
represent that which used to exist in this country formerly, a kind of 
prædial slavery, servants attached to the soil. This isa species of domes- 
tic slavery, perhaps in its most mitigated form ; but, when we come to 
districts where sugar is made, or produce raised for other markets, 
there slavery exists in all its severity. 1 am persuaded, that, if persons will 
look candidly into this subject, it will be found that slavery in the east is 
not attended with less horrors than are found connected with it inall other 
parts of the world. I will not dwell upon the topics which have been 
touched upon by other speakers, but confine myself entirely and exclu- 
sively to the subject put into my hands. I can only assure you, that as I 
have long been an earnest but humble labourer in this vineyard, 80, 
whether in or out of parliament, I will continue to give my aid, 
until the horrid system is abolished in this and in every other country, 
(Loud cheers.) 

Joun Scosir, Esq., in supporting the motion, said, the resolution which 
has been moved and seconded, is, in my judgment, one of the most impor- 
tant that can engage the attention of abolitionists. Slavery in India is a 
home question, and, viewed in ita relation to the general question of the 
abolition of slavery througbout the world, must be regarded as one of 
paramount importance. I can appeal to my friends about me, who have 
visited other lands with the earnest desire to promote the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade, that we have been taunted with the 
existence of slavery in British India, and we have been called upon 
loudly and frequently to overthrow tbat great evil in Hindostan, before we 
attempt to lecture other nations upon the subject of slavery or enforce the 
duty of emancipation in their respective countries and dependencies. I 
am rejoiced that the bonourable gentleman who has just sat down, takes 
the aame view as myself of the importance of cleansing ourselves from 
this foul iniquity, when we ask other persons to abolish similar evils in the 
countries to which they belong. In British India there are millions of our 
fellow-men beld in slavery, and the slavery that is felt there is by no 
means the patriarchal system, which some have endeavoured to represent 
it to be, but is atrocious in its character, destroying human life as well as 
robbing multitudes of liberty. I feel it to be my duty to lift up my voiee 
against the foul iniquity, and to demand that Great Britain put an end to 
slavery in British India, with its fearful adjunct the slave-trade. (Cheers). 
You are aware, my lord, that individuals from India have denied the 
existence of slavery in that part of the British empire; bat when your 
lorisbip directs your attention to the vast pile of parliamentary documents 
which have been placed on the tables of both houses of Parliament you 
will there find that slavery not only exists, but that it exists to a fearful 
extent; that it is characterised by nearly sil the atrocitioa which marked 
the system in the West Indies. But there are other individuals from 
Indis, who deny that the slaves suffer any thing like the same amount 
of degradation and privation with those who were recently emancipated in 
our West India colonies. By way of shewing ponos extremes of opinion 
upon this subject, allow me to give you two short extracts from papers 1 
hold in my band. One of them is taken from the evidence of a gentleman, 
who fills an office of importance under the govenment ; the other from a 
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letter receutly received from British India. 


Judge, who has filled offices of the highest cl 
Mr. Trevelyan, in bis evid 


[WEDNESDAY , 
written by a distinguished 
ass for the last forty years. 

ence given before the East India produce com- 
mittee in 1810, describes slavery in British India in the following terms : 
“slavery has been discussed in {ndia on several occasions with a view to 
tbe abolition of it; but the conclusion always came to was, tbat it was 


not a practical grievance, and tbat by interfering with the relations between 
landlord and ryotin that for 


m—for it is nothing more in fact, we should 
be meddling with a matter in which we should do no good; and might 
give general dissatisfaction?” This is the testimony of Mr. Trevelyan; 
he says that slavery exists, but it is not felt to be a practical evil. What, 
is it not a practical evil to be bought and sold in the market? Is it not a 
practical evil to suffer the loss of all 


those domestic ties, and all the endearing 
circumstances of home which t 


be slave invariably loges in any part of the 
world in which be may be found ? 


Is it not a practical grievance that any 
man should be deprived of bis natural rights, of the power of locomotion, 
and be made a mere means to an end to serve other persons? (Loud 
cheers), But Mr. ‘Trevelyan afterwards admits, that the slave of India 
may be sold, may be separated from his family ; and he goes on and gives 
details of the various hardships which these slaves—who suffer no 
practical grievances— (laughter) have to endure in that part of the British 
empire. I have thought i 


t right in order that I might bave an oppor- 
tunity of correcting some false opinions upon this 


subject to bring out the 
evidence of Mr. Trevelyan, and to place it in contrast with Judge Baber, 
who bears his testimony to the fact, that slavery in British India possesses 
in all its essential characteristics, is even worse than the slavery that 
formerly existed in the West India colonies. In a letter recently received 
from him, he says, the condition of the agrestic slaves throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the western peninsula, amounting to between 
three and four hundred thousand souls, is infinitely more appalling thau 
any thing ever known or heard of in the far west.“ It will, however, be 
found upon a careful review of parliamentary papers, that these gentlemen 
have viewed the system of slavery under different aspects, and in different 
parts of the country. It will be found thut Mr. Trevelyan’s judgment is 
formed from what he observed in Calcutta; but Judge Baber's on what 
he knew to exist on the western peninsula of India, It may be true, there 
are some mild forms of slavery existing in certain parts of the continent 
of India ; but with respect to the general character of prædial slaver there, 
it is as bad in principle and as atrocious in detail as that which existed in 
the West Indies. I am anxious that the system of slavery in the east ou; but let it be recollected, that there are many who 
should be overthrown, in order that the objects contemplated by the noble | are not in the habit of directing their attention closely to the slave-ques- 
lord (Lord Clifford) should be carried into effect. Iam most anxious tion, and who do not understand all the technicalities employed when 
that we should kave in British India a free population to cultivate free speaking about it, and, if we enn, we ought to enlighten them upon this 
cotton to bring into competition with the products of the United States. great question. The slave-trade, therefore, let me remark, is the traffic in 
I therefore rejoice that the noble lord is willing to give us his assistance slaves between Africa and the countries to which they are carried—is the 
in the abolition of slavery in the east. I ask you to bear in mind the sail to and fro, backwards and forwards, of the men, and women, and chil- 
claims of the slaves in British India, and not to relax in your exertions, | dren of Africa. This is the slave-trade which, with us, terminated in the 
nor to swerve from your purpose till every part of the British dominions year 1807. Slavery is the state of the negros that have been held in slavery 
be free from this great evil, The very ground upon which your lordship | since the slave-trade was abolished, either in our own colonies, or in 
enjoys your titles and princely estates will be found associated with the others. In our own colonies 
liberty of the slave oll over the world; for 1 ask, what are our rights 


slavery is at an end, as well as the elave- 
| ask, i trade; in other colonics, however, slavery continues to exist, although 
based upon, but upon an acknowledgment of an individual right to personal | tbe slave-trade has been condemned 

liberty, and to the enjoyment of property. (Cheers). Theretore it becomes 

aduty on the part of all men, however high their 


No let it be remembered, that 
slavery is the receptacle for the stolen men and women of the slave-trade, 
r staton, to assist in] Let us therefore clearly observe this distinction. The powers of France 
the elevation of the world by the overthrow of this mighty evil, which | are ready to do away with the slave-trade, and to denounce it, and 
impedes the murch of civilization and liberty throughout the world.— | have done so. Bui come to slavery itself, and then what do they do? 
(Loud cheers). They refuse to listen to you. The question then arises—can 1 stop the 
The resolution was then put and carried. slave-trade while slavery exists? If there isa market for Britis goods— 
The Rev. J. Buanet rose to move, let those goods be stolen from Africa, or manufactured in England— British 
commercial cupidity will find it. If there is a large profit to be obtained in 
a market by a successful speculation, no law will prevent smuggling ; and 
it is well known by those who bave paid any attention to the subject, that, 
if 30, 40, or 50 per cent. can be gained upon an article—no arrange- 
ments in the houses of parliament, no arrangements at the custom-bouse, 
can stop the traffic that may be denounced. Give the British merchant a 
por of 50 per cent. in any trade, and he will run his goods in the face of 
oth houses of parliament; in che face of the custom- ouse regulations ; 
in spite of all the supervision that men can exercise over him. And 
why? Just because the property in which he is dealing will be found only 
in one channel at a time, whilst the means by which you watch him are 


spread here, and there, and every where. They are not omnipresent, that 
cannot be; ond he will find th 


o place where they are not. (Laughter). If 
you catch him one time, the profit he gets on seven other occasions will be 
an ample compensation tor the loss he bas austeined, when you have been 
happy enough once to detect him. I bis is the way the slave-trade goes on 
in nations where the slaves are co 


mpelled to work. You can easily see 
that the slave-trade must continue w 
it on. I have spoken of forty or fi 


possible tu conceive what object an anti-slavery 
in now continuing to prolong its existence, and its Proceedings. Many 
individuals who did not enter into the slave question when it had some- 
thing to do with our own dominions, are ready to say still, that there are 
no means of satisfying these extravagant, aud persevering, and enthusiastic 
philanthropists, and that they are carrying on this system of protracted 
meetings in connexion with slavery for the mere purpose of relieving 
themselves of the feelings which ought long since to have been grati- 
fied by the removal of slavery from our own dominions—(Laughter and 
cheers.) Now 1 should like to set the public right, if I can, by a 
few plain statements on this subject. It is be true that in our western 
colonies we have no slaves; I wish that could be said, with truth, of 
our oriental colonies. It cannot, however. But I do not say that we 
ought to have an anti-slavery society merely for India, because there are 
slaves there. 1 would go a step further, and say the condition of 
slavery throughout the world demauds the existence, and cannot be 


ameliorated without the assistance, of an anti-slavery society. 
And where can an 


anti-slavery society be formed with the 
advantages associated with an English anti-slavery society -- society 
existing in the bosom of a people that gave twenty millions of money 
—sooner than carry on a lengthened cavilling with planters, and 
have planters cavilling with them to be relieved of this foul traflic, and 
its moral criminality. Such a society could not exist in America, boasti 


as America does of its act of independence, which, let it be remembered, 
is found applicable 


in its working only to the white man. No such 
society could exist in France, whilst France has its slaves; nor could such 
a society work effectively in Spain, in Holland, or in Portugal, Though 
such societies may arise there, they must first of all act for the free- 
dom of their own slaves, and then 105 those of the world. But in our 
western colonies we have no slaves, and thereſore we take our ground 
upon the great fact that we have emancipated them; and upon this 
ground—consecrated by this fact, we can turn round to all the powers 


under heaven, and say, “Go ye, and do likewise.” (Loud cheers), This is 
what makes an anti-slavery society a 


suitable, working, and effective 
body in this kingdom, Let there be a conatant distinction made, however, 
between slavery and the slave- trade; and it will be found that an anti- 
slavery society, existing so appropriately in England, hae a great deal 
of work todo. If I should offer to explain any distinctions that may be 
obvious to your lordship, and to many onthe platform whoare accustomed 
to think upon these uffa 


irs, let it not be supposed that I wish to minister 
any instruction to y 


society can have in view, 


III. That this meeting views the continuance of the African 
slave-trade, especially as carried on by rofessedly Christian and 
civilized countries, with the utmost abhorrence, and cannot but 
regard any encouragement of this guilty traffic as „ the 
greatest dishonour on the governments which permit, and the 
people who sanction it. This meeting therefore, renews the 
expression of its opinion, that the only certain means of securing 
the complete extinction of this traffic is to be found in the uni. 
versal abolition of slavery, and earnestly recommends to the friends 
of humanity throughout the world, erseveringly to seck the 
accomplishment of this great object y the use of those means 
only, which are of a moral, vetigious, and pacific character, 

‘hat this meeting would hold up to the just condemnation of the 
world, those of their countrymen who are voluntarily the holders 
of mines or estates worked b 


y slaves; or who are engaged, directly 
r indirectly, on the coast of Africa, or in foreign states, in carry- 
0 ys 8 y 


ing on, or intentionally facilitating the operations of the slave- 
trade ; and would urgently call on the government to institute 
proceedings against all such persons known to be residing within 
the jurisdiction of the British courts. 


That this meeting, in view of the appalling facts laid before 
Parliament, regards with alarm the contemplated removal of the 
restrictions laid on the export of Indian labourers to Mauritius ; 
as well as the insidious project, now the subject of a parliament- 
ary inquiry, of peopling the West India colonies with native 
Africans, involving as it does the renewal by this country, and 
the extension by others, of the iniquities of the slave-trade > and 
expresses its firm conviction, that neither the legislature nor the 

ple of this country will ever permit so unrighteous a plan to 

e realized. 


This important resolution is or 8 long, that it ought to serve for a 
speech—(Laughter). We cannot however, complain of it, because jt 
is right, that when the result of proceedings, such as those in which we 
ure now engaged, shall have been laid before the public, they should 
fully understand the great objects that we have in view. And, perhaps, 
one of the best ways in which these objects can be well understood, ma 

be the means employed by our committee on this occasion, viz :—a ful ; 
and clear, and lengthened statement of those objects in the resolutions 
of the day, But many may be disposed to say, and it frequently happens 
that they do say, that we do not require an anti-slavery fociety now ; that 
Javery i; altogether at an end in our dominions, and that it is scarcely 


‘hile there is a large profit in carrying 
fty per cent., but in this case a profit is 
obtained of two hundred or three hundred per cent. While there is an 
opportunity of running such a trade, they will run it against all the laws 
which can be made. 


What will not the sons of memmon do, when they 


can look for such a golden harvest as this They are clever, ingenious 
men, made able b 


y practice ; and they will set at defiance all the revenue 
regulations, all the custom-house regulations of Europe, if they can 
obtain such a profit as this. If you capture a slave-ship, and it happens to 
be worth £2000 or £3000, you are ready to say they wil never do it again, 
But you forget that they have twenty such ships, and this is a mere 
accident, like the breaking of a rope, or the tearing of a sail in the wind. 
(Hear, hear). That is Af 


e way they look upon the capture; and again 
they set to work at the trade which is so profitable. (Hear, bear). But 
it may be asked whether the powers of Euro 


are taking any steps to 
prevent this. We answer that some of them are signing treaties ; 
and some of them bave broken all they have signed ; some will not 
sign treaties; and they would not be worth the paper they were 
written on, if they did. (Hear, hear). Therefore France peed 
not make so much to do about refusing to sign this treaty, The natioual 
pride, may induce the governors of that people to say, ‘ we will not 
allow an English officer to search a French vessel. But relly if an 
English officer were allowed to do this, means enough would be taken 
to escape him, and the French flag would make its way from the English 
cruiser, with its cargo of slaves, to the distant port. We must look to 
the extinction of slaver 


y , Or no treaties can accomplish the destruction of 
the slave - trade. But it will be asked, How is it thet those powers that 
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refuse to allow transportation from Africa are not more on the alert! 
Why, thousands and tens of thousands are shipped into the colonies of 
Europe, with the knowledge of the functionaries residing there, per 
hear) every year. Who are these powers? Why France, Spain. Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, all these nations have their colonies ; and all these 
colonies have slaves; and slaves will be smuggled in for the purpose of 
securing tbe profit. In Cuba you havea range of coast of 4500 miles 
at least ; and with a range of coast like this, with creeks and bays of every 
description, there is a facility for smuggling anything you please. A vessel 
comes from Africa, and, notwithstanding the treaties we have by which 
she is seizable, her cargo of slaves is landed and purchased. She does 
not run into the port of Rio, she only goes a little north, or a little south 
of it; and, the fishermen helping them, the cargo is entirely landed, and the 
vessel comes round with the Brazilieu flag at her mast head, with all the 
impudence by which a slave-vessel can be distinguished, and, stopping at 
the custom-house, says she has returned in ballast, and that after she 
has landed her glaves the preceding night. They know that at the custom- 
house, but they get something for cing nothing in it. ‘The slaves sre 
taken into the country in tbis way. And when they are going in the wag- 
ons, something is thrown over to bide them. And why do they do this! 
a it for fear they should be taken? No; but for fear the public func- 
tionary should see them, and be should want something more. (Ilear, 
hear). But if s public officer were to act efficiently, they would think 
nothing of meeting him with a pistol, or stabbing him to the heart with 
a knife. (Hear, hear), But what becomes of justice? Justice is no part of 
their moral attributes. Therefore let me remind this meeting, that we 
have not to deal merely with the powers of Europe —witb the public 
functionaries of Brazil—with the national character of those countries. 
Take the whole of the Brazilians, and ask them to do any thing in the way 
of pure, unalloyed justice. They mean to do no such thing ; they do not 
mean to follow up the treaties that would terminate the slave-trade. No; 
thousands and tens of thousands get into that country still, stolen, and 
torn away from their own homes in Africa, in spite of all the treaties we 
have made. They will continue to do this; and for the reasons 1 have 
mentioned—the extensive profits derived from the traffic—the winking 
of public functionaries at the affair—the want of moral feeling on the 
question througbout the whole mass of the community—all these things 
will make it perfectly hopeless to prevent any vessel carrying slaves from 
entering the Brazils. Such is the condition in the Brazils: are we better 
in Cuba? By no means. All the remarks I have made will apply to 
Porto Rico, or any of the colonies where slavery is to be found. Tyranny 
likes slaves, and despots like the people to succumb ; and you have to 
ask the tyrant to prevent paver) you have to ask the despot to lift the 
people, to set them upright, and tell them to be men. (Hear, hear). How 
ong will you ask tyranny at bome or abroad to do this? Never was 
tyranny known to meet such a demand, and it never will.— What can we 
do to stop this plundering? The African plunderer may be supposed to 
carry two hundred thousand souls a year from their own home. That is 
done now, and all the cruelty that you beard of in our own islands — all 
the seperation of wives from their husbands — all the destruction of 
human life—all the expressions of passion on the part of tyranny amongst 
slaves, all this is going on among twice as many slaves as we held in 
our West India colonies. There they are, suffering, flogged, excoriated, 
peppered, as formerly practised in the West Indies. When the poor 
people are afflicted upon the recollection of their own country, when in 
the mines or elsewhere they suffer under nostalgia, or the diseases 
arising from it, and in despair eat the very dust of the ground, what 
is the plan to which their masters have recourse? ‘They have a 
tin mask, which is placed over their heads, and so fastened round 
their necks that it cannot be removed. (Hear, hear). They may look at 
the dust, while they are prevented from eating it. It is an expression of sad 
despondency, and in those iron masks they must work for their tyrants. 
Every thing which we have been accustomed to beur in this hall about our 
own slaves is going on now. You have only to call this to mind with the 
additional cruelties I have now stated, practised in those countries less 
affected by British influence than our own planters were, bad as was their 
conduct, and I ask, is not this an awful state of things? If then we 
have touched slavery in our own territories, yet here it is in all horrors; and 
will any one then say, what is the use of an anti-slavery society? (Cheers). 
Look at the influence which English wealth has on this slave traffic. 
(Hear, bear). This assembly may be ready to tell me, that Englishmen 
have nothing to do with this, that our slaves bave been emancipated. 
They are mistaken. After the South American republic cast off old Spain, 
mining speculations rose to a very high pitcb, and many companies were 
formed in England, and large capitals were subscribed: these mines are 
now in operation in the new Spanish republics, as in the empire of the 
Brazils. There are English agents employed in many cases, end some of 
these are British officers. (Hear, bear). Ves, these mines are worked under 
the superintendence of English agents who have carried her majesty’s com- 
mission, and are now receiving their half. pay! (Hear, hear). There they are 
ashing these slaves, and the money comes back to the respectable merchants 
that are holding shares. This is the way the shares produce their divi- 
dends, and dividends arising from slavery are paid to gentlemen who 
reside in this city, whose merchants are princes; and who, in their 
gay equipages, rival nobility in the grandeur of their display, whilst their 
poor slaves are eating the mud, or, masked by iron, are prevented the 
egrading gratification. There is the Brazilian Imperial Mining Com- 
pany, and many others, which float with English capital and English 
agency, and into these mines the new importations from Africa are carried, 
and there sold, there bought, and there worked to death, to make wa 
for another importation. Ah! has England nothing to do with the anti- 
slavery cause? It may be asked, can we do nothing to stop this? Tou 
would suppose the Jaw would catch them here; but does it? The con- 
solidated slave act of our own country provides, that any individual 
engaged in the slave trade - because the act was passed before slavery 
was abolished in the colonies—taken in it, within or without the juris - 
diction of the admiralty, shall be punished in the one case by trans- 
portation for 14 years, and in the other for life; but can you catch these 
men? They will say, all my slaves are of the old class, they are not of 
recent. importation, and this act is only against the slave- trade: in this wa 
we cannot get at them, you have thus another reason for the entire aboli- 
tion of slavery. When you have chicanery of this kind to cover the delin- 
quency. But it may be said, that we can apply to her Majesty. If we 
inform her that e Heere, not in the full-pay, but the half-pay of England 
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are engaged superin / endi n foreign mines, where slavery is going on, 
and the slave-trade is practised, surely, according to the law of Eng- 
land, she will take their commissions from them. Such applications have 
been made to her Majesty's government. and what was the answer? We 
ale not in the habit of interfering with the private employment of officers 
on half-pay! (Hear, hear). But I know they are in the habit of inter- 
fering with them, when it touches themselves. (Hear, hear). I could 
tell you of instances where they have dismiss ed officers on half- 
pay in connection with their private employment but they were not’ 
connected with slavery. (Hear, hear). This then is another reason 
for the total abolition of slavery, when from our government 
to the gor omen of France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, down to the Bra- 
zils and South American republics, you can get nothing but chicanery, 
nations! winking, and overlooking the criminality going on, while Africa 
is losing, year after year, so many hundred thousand of her sons, and 
British merchants are employing British capital in these mines, al] your 
efforts to put down the slave-trade are in vain, There seems to be such a 
system connected with slavery, that unless you destroy it root and branch, 
you will never eradicate it. All the vicious passions, all the illogical de- 
ductions, all the unprincipled feelings, all the foul chicanery, by which an 
intelligent people ought to feel themselves degraded, will be found to 
cluster till it blinds the eyes of those who ought to detect and expose it, 
But this ia not all. We have Africa set upon, not only in the southern, the 
eastern and the western ports, but we have the centre of Africa set upon 
by these blood-hounds, that take, and sell, and buy, and work the poor 
slaves. In the interior of Africa there are Mahomedans—Moors ; and 
those acting on the principles of the Koran, cannot hold slaves, for that 
book forbids that they should be held. What do these Mahomedans 
do? Upwards. of twenty million of them are scattered through Africa, 
who apply themselves to the capture of the negro, and they have establish- 
ments for slaves just as they have establishments for camels or other 
cattle. Some of these are made slaves in the interior, and others are 
carried away to be made slaves abroad. Nor is this all—the markets of 
Abyssinia are filled with slaves, who are carried through Egypt to the 
Asiatic market, and some of them as far as our own Indian territories, 
The poor Africans are seized on the coasts by the cupidity of the Euro- 
pean customer, they are seized in the interior by the Mahomedan and 
carried away by land, and the horrors of the middle passage are only 
equalled by the horrors of the desert, through which they are conducted 
to the Asiatic market. We know what this country has done for Turkey. 
We have refused to allow the integrity of that empire to be touched. 
In 1800 we gave many a man to preserve Egypt to Turkey, 
recently, we have directed our attention to Syria, and we have 
given that back to the Mahomedan power. Have we no influence 
in Turkey while we are acting thus? Does not Turkey feel that we have 
—does she not feel her dependence upon us—is she not our ally? I ben 
we ought to press the government to work the great principles of humanity. 
When we go to help a poor enfeebled empire, what right have our govern- 
ment to give up every thing tbat policy can give up, to save the empire in 
its integrity, without demanding at the same time, that this internal, infernal 
traffic sball for ever cease? (Heer, hear, and cheers.) These opportu- 
nities are lost, because the public do not understand it We understand if, 
(Cheers). Tell the . let it be whig or tory, blue or Brey 
orange or red (laughter)—that they bave no right to stir to the right 
hand or to the left, without remembering that they are an anti-slavery 
overnment,—let them know that the great principles of freedom have to 
90 with every stroke of policy in which they may engage, and give them 
always to feel, that, while they are moving in any direction, among the 
nations of the earth, whether it be in Affghanistan or China, whatever 
else they may be doing, they must be seeking the elevation and freedom of 
our race— Loud cheers). If British influence were thus used, slavery 
would soon pass away from our world, and we should find all the coun- 
tries to which I referred, deprived of the power of tampering with the 
slave-trade, because there would be no slavery. Let it be known that the 
moment an African landed on the shore of Brazil, he can lift up his head 
like a man, when they ask him to work, and say,“ What are your terms? 
What will you give me? What are your wages ?” They tell him. I will 
not work for you,” he says—be goes somewhere else, and gets some other 
empldyment. If this were done, there would be no man stealing. They 
would not give their dollars for men on the one side of the Atlantic, if; 
when they landed on the other, they became free men. But it may be 
asked, have we any thing more to do with slavery? Ves; there are goods 
manufactured in Manchester for the slave-market. They know very well 
how to buy and sell goods for the slave. Certain goods are made up in 
England, of a quality known to be fit only for the slave-market. The 
gentlemen in England sending them out, know that they go to buy slaves. 
They know that, as well as you kaow that the money you give to the 
servant to go to the baker is intended to buy loaves—(Laugbter and 
cheers). They are sent to buy them of the chiefs, who have taken them 
from other chiefs in the interior. Cowrie shells are used for the same 
purpose ; if you bave any old muskets, or bad gunpowder, these are sent 
to buy slaves. Spirits are sent to buy them. Ships go out with cargoes 
worth almost nothing, and come back with slaves worth a large price, in 
all the colonies to which I have referred. They will make more by buyin 
slaves, than they could make by rearing bis children. But it i be said, 
cannot the government compel them to register their slaves ; and take an 
account of those who die? I have alrendy shown you that no government 
can do any thing, if the whole community are against them. I his is the 
way the owners have done, and do still, wherever registration is insisted 
upon. The momenta slave is registered, that is, put upon the returns, it 
is thought the slave-trade is at an end, and that no fresh supply can he 
obtained ; the theory is, that he will take care of those already under his 
control. But, when a cargo comes in, he will take one and another, and 
place them in the room of those whom he bas worked to death; and he 
will sweer that these are the men whom he had put on the register. If it 
should be said, that we do not know how many slaves are brought from 
Africa, and that our numbers are exaggerated, I reply, that we have many 
ways in which we can ascertain it. We bave reports from commissioners 
that have been appointed; we have reports from the consuls of the 
countries to which I bave referred: we have the quantity of slave-goods— 
coast-goods, as they are called, but [ am giving the translation of the 
word—that are ex ported; and taking, Il these things together, along with 
private intelligence, we feel no difficulty about ascertaining the number of 
slaves exported from Africa. If we say, taking Africa round and round, 
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and going into tbe interior, 300,000 people are carried off annually, we 
shall not go too far (Hear, hear), ‘They are sometimes suffocated 
between the decks ; sometimes they are landed without a rag to cover them, 
and the persons who are detected have the impudence to say, that 
they are emigrants, or passengers (llear, bear). I was anxious 
that the meeting should understand foreign slave-trade, as it exists 
throughout the earth; in order that they muy take their own stand, 
against so nefarious a traffic. The resolution which J am about to move, 
directs your attention to all the topics which J have noticed. I cannot 
take it up phrase by phrase, or sentence by sentence, nud therefore J must 
satisfy myself witb this general review of its topics, There is, however, 
one point of it on which 1 would just make a remark ; that is the point, 
that alludes toa committee now sitting, and making inquiries about the 
propriety of bringing the Africans as emigrante, and free men, to work in 
the colonies. I trust the meeting will accept this part of the resolution, 
by denouncing such a scheme. Go to the coast of Africa, and ask the | overseer of a property in my neighbouhood wrote me a letter, 
pee to emigrate, to come and work; they do not understand you; they | requesting me to come over, and make an arrangement witb the labourers ; 
now Nothing about your work; they know nothing about your country; | as he earnestly requested it. I agreed to do so, for the people would make 
men are brought down from the interior by chiefs, by a banditti, who know | no arrangement unless their minister was with them, to see that all was 
as little about your country as you do of the countries in the moon | fair and square. I still retain possession of the overseer’s note. We went 
(Laughter.) if you tell them tbey are going to the moon, they are igno- | all over the property ; we went into every house, and placed a value upon 
rant enough to believe it. ‘Talk of making a bargain with them; you may | each. I then addressed the labourers, who said they were willing to 
as well make a bargain wiih camels; not because they are incapable of | abide by my decision, ‘The regulations were simple. I determined that 
understanding, but they know nothing about it. They want the old system | the questions of rent and wages should be kept distinct ; and that the free- 
in the West Indies again (Hear, hear). They will be driven down | men should have tho liberty of taking their labour to whatever market 
in flocks; they will be shipped as workmen; they will come under | they pleased, and selling it for the bighest price. The regulations were 
the cruelties of the middle passage; they must pass through all the | these—that the people should huve their houses and grounds for one year 
sufferings experienced in the old slave-trade; and, when they are certain, upon a rent then to be fixed. At the end of the year, if the 
landed, there is no one who can speak to them. How cnn they | attorney wished them to leave, he was to give them three months notice; 
tell the governor where they proceeded from? And if they could, the and the people agreed that, if they wished to leave, they were to give 
super-cargo would say it was a falsehood, What is to be done. They say | three months notice. The rent to be agreed upon was to be paid on the 
that you cannot prevent emigration. Look at your own country. Let a] last Saturday in every month, This was settled, and the agreement was 
man stand on the quays, and attempt to bargain with them, and who will | signed by the attorney, and by myself on behalf of the people. I then said to 
say that that can be done with the poor people on the coast of Africa? him, Mr. Lee, so strong is my confidence in the people, that I 
There is no man that will dare to tell us that there is any parallel. I hold | will undertake to pay you the rents for all the houses; I know the people 
that, if we find men in a condition of barbarism we must not let them | will pny it to me, and therefore I will pay it to you.” I did so, because 
remain in ignorance, but treat them according to the state in which we find | I wanted to see one estate setting an example of good order. The 
them. Africa is too ignorant to suffer it to be permitted to come forward | agreement lasted two days— (laughter), when I received a note, saying 
for a moment, and offer pretended workmen as emigrants, First let the that Mr. So and So, the attorney of another property, advised him not 
people be enlightened, and then we will leave them to make a bargain, | to keep to the agreement unless the people would bind themselves to 
(Cheers). Let the people of this country, who plead so strongly for work for him, and for no one else, for a-year certain. (Laughter). 1 
emigration from Africa, take the native population in, and school them up, | knew that if they bound themselves to him, he would have ground down 
and then, when they have taught the people, leta British vessel arrive at | their wages to the starving point. (Hear, hear). Ihe people came in 
Fernando Po, or any where else you please; let a number of healthy | confusion, and said, “ what this mean? The Buckra people always take 
blacks come into the boats and demand where you are going to take them, | too much of we. If he take paper back again, is not we off bargain too! 
for what you want them, what is the amount of wages you propose to | (Laughter, and cheers). I said, “ to be sure your are.“ It so happened 
give and what is the security for its payment. Let it come to that, and | at that very time there was a lot of land to be sold, consisting of 138 
then let the legislature say, “ we cannot interfere with freedom.” ‘These | acres, immediately adjoining the property. I bought it, and had it divided 
people have no freedom, they do not know what it is; and we must teach | into lots; every man belonging to that property took a part of the land, 
them. Do not let it be supposed, that I run down the intellect of the | and was located upon his own freehold. (Cheers). I was blamed for 
coloured population; no, 1 am about to be seconiled by M. L'Instant, a this, and it was said that I had unduly interfered ; but] never interposed, 
gentleman who has studied in France, and who has gained a prize for an | except at the overseer’s request. It is true, there was for some time, 
essay on “the best means of abolishing the prejudices of the whites | A withdrawal of the usual amount of labour, but it arose from the people 
against men of colour.“ He bus carried away the palm, against all | Working out their own land and building their own houses. But whose 
the intelligence and ingenuity of France, (cheers), though the work was fault wasit? Ihe people would have stopped and worked, had they 
in their own language (I. oud cheers). Here n man of colour comes received proper wages. IThev were, however, driven from the property, 
forward to assert the equality of his own race; to take his stand in the | because common sense forms no portion of the attributes of the slave- 
most polished capital of Europe, and to shew that any ee to the | holder. a 

black man, or to the coloured man, must have its ground in ignorant Ihe resolution was then put and carried. i 
prejudice—(Loud cheers). Joseru S1uncr, Esq., rose to move the fourth resolution. 

1. L’iwstanr, from Hayti, said, I rise to second the resolution. Asa 


ayn, | . À IV.—That this ineeting regards with deep interest the enligh- 
citizen of Hayti, I think it is my duty to make my voice heard, in a | tencd efforts and noble sacrifices of the abolitionists of the United 
meeting, the object of which is, the abolition of slavery throughout the | States of America in the sacred cause of human freedom; and 
world. Asa man, 1 think it is my duty to protest against the system | whilst it sympathises with them in their struggles, heartily 
which reduces man to the condition of a beast of burden. As Christians, | rejoices in the more extensive prevalence, and in the certain, and 
we are all brethren, because we are all children of one God (Loud cheers). i 175 far distant triumph of hae principles and publicly Ta er 
, 9 

the offer of its warm and stcady co-operation. 

That this meeting rejoices in the restoration of the Amistad - 
captives to their native land, throngh the zealous and christian 
exertions of the friends of humanity and freedom, and in the 
triumph of law over despotism ; that it equally rejoices in the 
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labour in the West Indies, but there is a lack of something elee—there is 
a deficiency of capital—( Hear, bear). There hns been a most lavish and 
most shameful expenditure occasioned by overseers and attorneys; and 
another cause, is the absorbing of so large an amount of the island income 
in support of the estublishment—(Hear, hear). These two things occa- 
sioned the want of cultivation, and yet the evil we are told arises from the 
lack of labour. A large planting attorney assured me thet he could obtain 
more hunds than he could employ; what be wanted was capital. They 
tell us that the present stute of things is the negros fault; but 
that is not the fact, the blame rests upon the bead of those who 
have so long endeavoured to uphold so sinful a state of things—(Cheers), 
If the produce had fallen off, and the free system had not worked, it would 
have been their own fault. Mr. Burnet comely remarked, that justice 
was no part of aslave-holder’s attributes; and 1 may add, that common 
sense is no part of them—(Cheers). Immediately after freedom, the 


The Rev. W. G. BaRnEIr, in supporting the resolution, said feel it to 
de a privilege to say a word on this occasion, and to speak upon one 
subject which has not been particularly alluded to by any of che preceding 
speakers, although I have no doubt the Rev. Mr. Knibb who is to succeed 
me, will enter more fully into it, That subject is the alleged non-working 
of the free system in Jamaica, 1 read with the greatest attention the I 
speech of the noble secretary for the colonies, delivered on the evening | escape of the slaves of the Creole from a cruel and interminable 
of March 22nd ; and, when l read the first part of it, 1 thought that the] bondage in the slave states of America, by seekin refuge in a 
most ardent abolitionist could not have pleaded the cause of the world’s | British colony; and would record its high approbation of the 
freedom more powerfully than did his lordship. To use lns lordship’s own | noble sentiments of the grent legal authorities of this country on 
words, he said, ‘‘that the results of emuncipation bad far exceeded the | the subject, and the prompt decision of the government in order- 
most sanguine expectations of its most ardent advocate.” But whilst his ing the release of those in custody. 
lordship sta‘ed this, he told us that, beneficial as its results of freedom had "hat. this mectine dels assured the British government will 
been to the down-trodden negro, who was now settled in liberty, to tbe utterly and for sa udiate anv and all Ageia that may be 
planters it had been ruin; and that the produce of the estates was much d y it. for th P forall y f the Creole in 
fallen off, and would continue to fali off year after year— made upon it, for the restoration of the Creole negros, al 

Á other slaves who may have sought refuge within its territories, or 
for compensation to their oppressors for their loss. 


That, renewing its decided protest against the recognition of 
Texas by the government of this country, as deeply affecting the 


6 Small by degrees, and miserably less ;” 


and that unless the legislature took some steps to provide for the evil, 
inevitable ruin must be the result. I ask when our West India pro- 


prietors are going to be satisfied. Their watchword has been ruin ever liberty and happiness of mankind, this meeting views the renewed 
since I have had any recollection, When the inhuman traffic in slaves | project of its annexation to the United States as involving the 
was about to be destroyed, they told us that their estates would be ruined .| questions of peace and war between nations now at amity—the 
but they still continued to flourish, and the absent p:oprietors in Belgrave | introduction of slavery into countries not now subject to its 
and Portman Squares rolled in luxury, although 45 had cut off the supply | curse—and the increased preponderance of the slave-holding party 
of slaves. When we were about to abolish slavery, and Lord Stanley in the government of the great North American republic; and 
introduced the modified form of apprenticeship, the West India planters | earnest y calls upon the philanthropists of that country to use 
told us again that they were going to be ruined, and confusion worse con- their most active and persevering exe rtions to prevent a lamity 
5 oF „%%%ͤ;ò ]] 1 0 fatal in its consequences to the welfare of mankind. ria 
Before they sould let their oppressed slaves go free. And now, ina time That this meeting further rejoices to learn the progress of th 
ial di i -ne | anti-slavery, cause on the continent of Europe, and trusts that the 
of commercial distress the direst and most unexampled, when the prime f rar until the 
minister, to meet the exigency, is obliged to bring forward a new tariff und number and power of its advocates will rapidly 5 aH ri 
adopt a variety of expedients, the West India proprietors, these same | Sovernments under which they live shall no longer a ike 
modest men, come and demand, after we bave paid the twenty millions to | resist their influence, and shall, without an exception, decree tl 
relieve them of the dead weight of slavery, that we shall provide them |extinction of slavery in the various countries and dependencies 
with labourers trom Africa—(Cheers). The fact is, there is no want of | subject to their control; and, finally, that this meeting cordially 
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invites the correspondence and co-operation of the friends of 
freedom throughout the world with this society, in carrying its 
great design speedily and peacefully into execution. 
I rise under peculiar disadvantages, for it was intended that the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin should have seconded this resolution. I think it however due to 
him to state, that I am satisfied nothing but urgent business in Dublin 
would have prevented him being present. As J visited America last year, 
principally on an anti-slavery mission, I will make a few observations in 
reference to it. I am glad that I shali speak in the presence of Americans, 
and, if I should make any statements that are inaccurate, they will I trust 
correct me. If I had ever doubted the justice of the principles on which 
this society is established, my visit to America would have removed them. 
Not only is it entirely hopeless to attempt to abolish the slave-trade without 
the abolition of slavery, but it is our duty, as wise politicians as well ss 
christians, to seek that great end only by moral, religious, and pacific means. 
Bat, apa, there was no subject with which I was more strongly 
impressed in my visit there, than the absurd idea of attempting to distinguis 
between the guilt of the slave-holder and that of the slave-trader. (Cheers). 
The first establishment for ing on the slave-trade I visited, was almost 
in the centre of the city of Baltimore. I visited itin open day ; and I should 
bave scorned to have made any concealment of who I was. (Cheers). I 
was very courteously shewn over the building ; and I was assured by the 
proprietor, that he bought slaves from more severe masters to transfer them 
to others less severe (laughter); that slaves often came and asked bim to 
bay them ; and he advanced arguments that I could not answer, to shew 
that the slave-trader was not more guilty than the slave-bolder. I went 
directly from that establishment to the triennial meeting of the Baptist 
boerd of missions, which was then being held. When I entered the large 
meeting house, the subject before them was the ballot for officers for the 
next three a I knew before I went, that it was intended by the con- 
vention to displace our friend, Elon Galusha, as one of the vice-presidents 
of the American Baptist Missionary Society, because be had attended the 
convention in London, and supported aresolution which affirmed that slave- 
bolders ought not to be received as members of christian churches. (Hear, 
bear). The principal person who spoke in favour of the ejection of 
Elon Galusha was a minister very celebrated in the south, and who held one 
hundred slaves himself. When the ballot was taken, our friend was 
Pr hadoea by 124 against 117. It is not for us to decide, it is known only to 
im to whom the secrets of all hearts are unfolded, who is the most guilty 
—the 124 ministers or members of religious churches, or the slave-dealer 
(bear, hear,) whom I had just left in the den where human bengi were 
sold as beasts of the field. I know this is strong language, but I wish things 
to be seen in their true light. Do not for amoment suppose that the 
Baptists are worse than other denominations. I believe that, in a conven- 
tion of any other denomination of Christians, except those who have wiped 
their hands of the system, there would not have been so many votes in 
favour of Elon Galusha. (Hear, hear.) And the decision, was considered 
a moral triumph as compared with the state of feeling at an earlier period. 
The next slave-trading establishment I visited was at Alexandria. Among 
the victims of the traffic bere, I met with a woman end nine children, who 
had been sold from her husband. Now I put it to any one here, whether 
the planter, who derived a benefit from the uncompensated toil of this poor 
woman and children, was less guilty than the slave-trader who bought them 
to send to New Orleans. ‘The next establishment I visited was in the cit 
of Washington, and so near the house of 5 that within half 
an hour after talking in the senate with Henry Clay, I was within the 
slave-trader’s establishment. I was also within sight of the President's 
house, and he is bimself a slave-holder. (Hear, bear). In conversation 
with the person who kept this cstablishment, he significantly remarked be 
could not see any difference between a slave-bolder and a slave-trader. 
With such scenes around me I could not answer that he was more guilty 
than they. I think it is of importance for the sake of humanity that the 
stem should be considered as one and the same. I rather think I was 


© very first person who went into the southern slave-holding estates, 
avowed y and openly, as a professed abolitionist. (Cheers). Some of my 
friends thought I ran a little risk in so doing, and perbaps [ might, if I bad 


not been rapid ia my movements. (Laughter). But in addition to that, 
the guilty are always cowards. hen I was in one of these establish- 
ments, and one of my friends turned round and said, that is an English 
abolitionist,” the man looked more afraid of me than I was of bhim. ( Laugh- 
ter). We also distributed some books on tbe subject, and the other day I 
received a letter from a friend, of which the following is a short extract :— 

Charles T. Torrey bas been tried as an incendiary in Maryland, and 
acquitted on the ground that he had not distributed anti-slavery publications 
in the state. Thou and I narrowly escaped a ten years’ sojourn in the 
Maryland penitentiary, for distributing books, & e., in Baltimore. I should 
scarcely risk it again.“ 

I wish to make one remark or two with regard to Texas, (Hear, hear). 
It is a fearful question, and J cannot now go fully into it; but 1 will state 
that there is no abolitionist in America, or an enlightened politician, who 
is not aware that the great object in establishing the republic of Texas is 
to open anew slave market for the southern states. Mexico had abolished 
slavery in her dominions, of which Texas formed a part. The slave- 
holder has gone across the border, and again set up slavery. That is the 
simple fact, one which I trust our friends will bear in mind, for J 
know that great pains ere taken to deceive the public on this subject. 
There are, however, many encouraging indications with reference to 

merica. The anti-slavery friends there have organized what is called 
the third, or liberty party. The object is to put up a candidate, in all the 
free states, at every election, from the president down to a constable. 
(Cheers). I think I am safe in saying, that the votes of 1841, as com- 
pered with those of 1840, for anti-slavery candidates, were on an average 
nearly as three to one in their favour. (Cheers. ) I bave also the pleasure 
of stating that in the city of New York, they bave abolished the Nine 
months’ act. That act was this; that any slave-bolder coming from the 
south to that city with a slave, as a personal attendant, if with the slave’s 
Consent, might detain that slave for nine months, and then take bim back. 
It was, however, determined by a majority, I think of fifty-three to forty- 
nine, in the lower house, and by a still greater majority in the upper house, 
that a slave thus brought by bis master should be free. (Cheers). I was 
told that, if it had been proposed two years ago, that they did nqt think 
ten votes could have been obtained. (Hear, bear). There was another 
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pleasing circumstance. I wes$present st a meeting in New York, which 
was attended by the negros released from the Amistad. The price of 
admission was half a dollar, but there were 1500 persons present. Some 
of these negros came forward, and I sm ba py to say, that they had made 
great progress in the English language, ad ad you taken men from any 
part of any country, they would not bare shown more intellect. I was told 
that, had such an exhibition taken place, some years before, it would have 
caused a popular outbreak. (Heer, bear.) Another 3 circumstance 
has also just taken place. An anti-slavery member of the Congress brought 
forward some resolutions, affirming the propriety of tbe conduct of the 
British government in reference to the Creole. The slave-holders and 
their sup carried a resolution of censure upon him, and the conse- 
quence was he resigned his seat, and went back to his constituents in Ohio; 
and I am assured there is every reason to suppose that his constituents 
will send him back with a still larger majority. (Cheers.) But while 
condemning America let him who thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” When I was in the West Indies, [found that some of the 
most severe slave-holders had received a religious education in Scotland. 
eo hear). In coming across the atlantic the other day, one of my 
ellow passengers, a Scotchman, a high religious professor, had become a 
holder of slaves; he spoke.of the liberality with which rt paid their 
ministers, but when 1 asked him, if ministers were faithful enough to 
reach against the sin of slavery they would, he replied, “O no! — 
Hear, hear). On asking him whether he had ever bought and sold 
slaves, he acknowledged that he had. Whoever it may offend, I should 
say, with reference to the directors of mining companies—and I will 
mention one The Imperial Mining Association—in which slaves are 
employed, that I consider them as guilty as the despised slave-dealers 
whom I saw in America, (hear, hear) e must condemn these thi 
in high places, before we put down the evil. (Cheers). If Daniel 
O’Connell had been present, I would have asked hima question. He 
and Theobald Matthew, with 60,000 of his countrymen signed 
an appeal to the Irish people in America, to join the anti-slavery 
ranks, I am told that the authenticity of his signature has been 
denied, and I should like to have ascertained it. Some Irishmen when 
they get the other side the atlantic are the most prejudiced against 
colour, and join the pro-slavery ranks. (Hear, hear). I beg of my young 
friends to join in promoting, by every means in their power, the abolition 
of slavery throughout the world; and not only so, but every kind of op- 
pression in this country, (cheers). I do not wish to touch upon any matter 
not legitimately connected with the meeting. But we have systems in this 
country closely bordering on slaver (heat hear) and I have feared there 
was something of a pro-slavery feeling, from which even abolitionists were 
not always exempt, that censured the working class and their advocates 
when demanding only their just and equal rights—(Cheers). I can cor- 
dially unite in the sentiments of one our poets when he says, 


“ Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
` And we are weeds without it.” 


(Cheers), I can hardly sit down without very briefly noticing a remark which 
fell from Sir George Striekland. I wish I could have joined in the sentiment, 
that England all over the world, now and at all other times, retained her 
power by her moral influence. I would not have alluded to this subject, 
had not such a remark been made. I put it to any candid mind, whether 
the war in Affghanistan or China does not represent this country as an 
thing rather than christian—(Cheers.) But I am one of those who look 
to the bright side of the picture and I yet hope that we shall live to see 
the day, that, “ wherever England’s power is felt, mankind shall feel her 
mercy too (loud cheers). 

The Rev. Dr. MıLLer, of Rotterdam, in seconding the resolution 
said, this is a cause in which I have ever felt deeply interested. Can 
that individual who does not feel interested in it be Joving his fellow- 
creatures as he loves himself? Is he not disobeying the law of bis, Maker, 
if he does not regard those who are in circumstances of distress as pecu- 
liarly the objects of his compassion and sympathy? Your efforts, 
however, will be required to put down slavery in the eastern part of the 
British empire, for, until you have done that, it will not become you to 
boast even of your past efforts—(Hear, hear.) In Holland the cause of 
immediate emancipation is progressing: of this I am fully persuaded. 
A committee was formed in Rotterdam a year and a half or two years 
ago, of which I am a member. There are also anti-slavery committees 
formed in Amsterdam, in the IIague, in Utrecht, and in Leyden, and 
they are desirous of uniting with each other in carrying out their object, 
(hear, hear,) and effecting the abolition of slavery in the Dutch colonies, 
In Holland we must ask permission to form a society, even for benevolent 
or religious purposes ; and we have petitioned the king to allow the con- 
solidation of these anti-slavery committees. I have every reason to believe, 
that the prayer of the petition will be granted (applause), for I have ground 
for concluding, that the king desires the emancipation of the slaves in 
his colonies. The number of slaves in Surinam is 60,000; and the number 
in Java belonging to Holland, about 1500—(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. S. BucktnGsam, in supporting the resolution, said, I am one of 
a few individuals who have seen the working of the slave system in the 
West Indies; I have also seen it in the East Indies, and examined it in 
the southern states of America. Having seen it in all these parts, I feel 
bound to declare that there is no difference between slavery as it existed 
in the West Indies and that which prevails in our East India ssions. 
(Hear, hear). I hope my testimony will be received in confirmation of that 
of Judge Baber. But the most important point is the kind of remedy te 
be applied. There are two modes. The one governmental, the other 
belonging to the community. The government is all powerful, snd could 
at any time cause slavery and the slave-trade to cease. Let it withdraw its 
countenance from every nation in which these evils exist. But there is 
one point within our own province -] refer to the east. The charter granted 
to the East India Company, gives them the power of abolishing it, but 
that charter has remained a dead letter. The idea of the company remov- 
ing the evil is most delusive—what I ask is, that the people sbould do it. 
The complexion of a government depends on the House of Commons, and 
the complexion of the House of Comtwors depends on the community. 
I ask the community to take care, when the next election occurs, to pled 
the members to vote for the alleviation of the miseries of the inhabitants 
of Hindostan (Cheers). 

The resolution was then put snl agreed tc, 
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JJV ge BE ae * * . 
The Rev. W. Kniss then rose, and was received with reiterated bursts if they have received the official stamp of government—if the whole 
of applause. He moved 


returns testify that, for fair and equal wages, the negros are disposed to 
. work; I do implore this respectable assembly not to allow their souls to be 
V. That this meeting feels that it has not only cause for devout | harrowed up by the bloody and murderous system of tae gee emigra- 
itud 1 igh, that the act for the abolition of slave tion. I have witnessed scenes with respect to this which I shall never 
gratitude to the Most High, t ry 
in the British colonies was carried into effect under circumstances | forget. I have seated myself, by the aide of a poor deluded Irish 
which reflected the greatest honour on the negroes delivered from | emigrant, though of u different religion to myself, and in the absence 
bondage thereby, but for warm congratulation that it has been of one whom be considered his only spiritual guide, be was glad 
2 e i ir physical and | to receive temporal and spiritual consolation from myself. I bave 
followed by a rapid and vast improvement in their physical an 5 len e 
moral condition; and that, if not interfered with by unjust legis- 8 8 i 1 ey Sean leak ge : E A 1 8 Ph J P 
lation, by the partial administration of justice, and by the schemes ia te se inferaal cheme (dlen heat): 3 
of interested and unprincipled men, it cannot fail to result in the whick 1 could not mention to this respectable audience, have the victims 
increased and permanent prosperity of these colonics, and greatly of this accursed plan been hurried into eternity. I declare, without the 
to advance the interests of the mother country. . least fear of being contradicted—and if the House of Commons think that 
That this mecting, whilst sincerely desirous that the inte- I cannot prore it, let them call me asa witness to their bar—( Loud cheers) — 
rests of the proprietary body of the colonics may be advanced by | I declare that there bave been scenes in Jamaica, within the last twe 
all fair and legitimate means, will continuc to oppose all sehemes | years, unequalled in atrocity byan the abominations copsected with the 
of theirs at variance with justice and humanity, al 1 foreign slave-trade. I say this not on account of the number; but 
in their character, and practices designed to coerce labour 
under a state of freeduin. 


when I think of the manner in which these poor deluded people eme 
when I think that comfort was the lot of some before they left their 

That, grateful for past success, this meeting desires afresh to 
commend the anti-slavery efforts to the divine blessing, and 


homes, and that I have stood by tbeir bedaides, where poverty, disease, and 
starvation have combined to burry them from the world —wben I have 

exhorts its supporters everywhere to increased activity in this 

rightcous cause. 


seen the misery, and the last gasp of breath, and bave had the office of 
consigning them to the tomb—I implore on behalf of Ireland thet 
sho be rescued from a system which entails misery on all who go, 
and must bring down the just judgments of God—( Hear, hear). Sọ 
convinced was Sir C. Metcalfe of this, that at his 


da ser I interfared. 
I know his Excellency thought I could not prove what I had asserted 
with respect to one estate; but an investigation was ordered. Me, 


Kelly, a special magistrate, was invited to Spanish Town, and his evidence 
was taken, but it was so abominably Glthy that it was suppressed. 
I have it, however, and the world shall have it too—~(Hear, beer). 
If it is necessary to state bow 1 obtained it, that shall be done, for 
on that subject I care for no individual that breathes on earth—( Cheers). 
It is but the other day that I went to one of the jails in Jamaica. I 
a a great many people will say, I bad no business there—( 


ave business every where where tyranny dwells—(Cheers). I saw x 
tbat jail a poor Irish girl, seventeen years of fed apon the coamest 
corn meal, without coffee or tea, or eny thing 


t water. Sesing ber 
there, I inquired What. was her crime; she told me that she bad bees 


hired by Mr. Hylton at £8 per year, and thet ber food was to be found 
her; when he had taken ber seventeen miles up the country, be told her 
that he would only give her £6—(Hear, bear). She was one of the 
unfortunate victims who went out in the Robert Kerr. For refusing te 
work for £6, what did the chief magistrate do? He called two of his 
brother magistrates into his bouse to dine, and after dinner they held s 
court in his house, and sentenced this poor Irish girl, who bad not been ia 


the island three weeks, to pay a fine of three pounds, or, im defanlt of 
finding goods upon which it could be levied, to impri 


—— for fourteen 
days (Loud cries of hear, hear). The moment I suw ber I said, I will 
pay the money, and you come oat (ie cheers). That poor girl bad 


been walked barefooted seventeen miles under a burning sun to a jail, is 
which she was 


laced for fourteen days, in the midst of a deadly 
morass. J had bor taken care of in the mission-houss. I said to 
the jailer, give me a copy of her commitment; be replied I dare 
not do it; what would the magistrate say? l answered, I don’t care 
whether you durst or not, but you aball; you know that orery 
person has a right toa copy of their commitment, and I demand it in 
behalf of this poor 5 cheers). And here it is—" Whevess 
Eliza Kennedy, en immigrant, located on Retirement, the property 
of Thomas Rickets Hylton, Esq., bas been convicted before 
us, David Mason, sen., and David Mason, jun., esquires, two of her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace, for the parish of Westmoreland, of 
reſusing' — mind, how logical they are—‘‘to do the duty she had agreed 
upon to perform to the said Thomas Ricketts Hylton, and bas bees 
sentenced to pay a fine of £3 sterling, or, in default of goods to levy spon, 
to fifteen days in the house of correction, agreeable to fe act to eacour. 
immigration to this island, & . (Loud laughter). And whereas po 
to levy on have been found ; these are in her Majesty's name.” I tho 
my first duty was to tell the governor about this. I wrote to Danial 
O'Connell, but I think the post-office stopped the letter. You aball here 
the governor's reply.—“ Sir, I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 26th ult. Inquiry will be made into the circumstances of 
the case therein reported, and, pending the receipt of the result, the governor 
suspends his judgment on the conduct of the parties concerned. Bat, whet- 
ever the causes may have been, his Excellency deeply laments chat a young 
female, immediately after her arrival in this island, should have been sub- 
jected to a fine which she could not be expected to pay, end to 
the cousequent degradation and danger of imprisonment. He requests 
you to accept his thanks for your generous interference in peying 
the fine, and rescuing the unfortunate prisoner from confinement, 
and begs leave to transmit herewith the amount of the ex which 
be understands you to have incurred upon tbat occasionẽ (Lord 
cheers.) 1 say honour to whom honour is due, (renewed cheers) aad I 
shall feel poaae in referring more than once to the kindneas the goverser 
bas mani 


If there was one sentiment that fell with a more deadening sound on 
my ears than another, in the whole of this discussion, to which 1 have 
listened with much attention, it was the one that fell from the lips of 
Dr. Lushington (cheers), when be asserted that in the English House of 
Commons slavery palled upon their taste. J thought that a severer 
rebuke, or one more calculated to sink that legislative body in the esteem 
of the wise and the just, could not possibly bave been uttered. I most 
earnestly T that tbat legislative body, if they wish to have the respect 
of those whose respect is worth obtaining, will, by some act of theirs, 
show that, if that rebuke in past days, or even now is just, it will no 
longer attach to it. I sbould almost feel disgraced in bearing the name of 
a Briton, if I could believe that, because there was something to be done 
for the miseries, the woes, the tears, und the blood of men—not for its 
removal, but because it was implored to be removed—it was a palling sub- 
ject—(Hear, hear.) I sincerely trust that, if this be the case, the people 
of England will shew that they are not contented with such a state of 
things—(Cheers ) For myself, 1 have little hope from any thing, 
except it be from Christian effort. 1 know pertectly well—from a 
residence of seventeen years in a slave colony—thbat every thing that 
is not bused on the principles of this society will most assuredly 
fail. If, however, we can but obtain the concurrent effort of those 


who feel interested, not merely in the freedom of earth, but in freedom 
eternal in the skies, soon the last des 


ot shall lift his hand, and the last 
slave aball be free—( Loud cheers), Paid intend to remove the impres- 
sion from thie meeting—if the impression doen still exist—that the want 


of that sweet article, sugar, is to be ascribed, as has been asserted by 
honourable persons in public prints, to a disposition in the minds of the 
labourers not to work except for exorbitant wages. For the last two days 
I have spent my time in going through the statements upon that subject, 
given by slave-owners themselves. I assert—and I defy contradiction— 
that the negros work fora less sum than their masters said they ought to 
work for. if I could not prove this by a reference to evidence given in 
the House of Commons by Jamaica planters—if I could not prove it by 
the records of all the courts where valuations were made, and sworn to 
on oath by the planters—if I could not prove this by every official docu- 
ment which has reached this country, 1 would submit to all the degradation 
of pronouncing that which was false. If then this is the case—and such it 
is—if the same amount of labour is now performed by the negro for 
£5. 8s., which the planters themselves deposed upon oath they never 
could get, and never wished to get, under £4. 10s., then J say that I have 
proved that which I had asserted. I have taken the hardest, the most 
difficult of plantation labour, and I have taken the plantation of 
R. Scott, Esq., because his property is in the parish where I live. IIe asserted 
in the House of Commons, that, when they paid job labour in the island of 
Jamaica, they always paid £7. 10s. currency per ucre, for digging the 
cane holes; and that it would not be considered dear, if it was done at £10, 
old money, which is £6 sterling. Now I can prove that what the negro 
demands for dige ing 2890 cane holes—which is the number in an acre— 
is not £6 sterling, but £3 8s—( Loud cheers). However I am well aware 
that there are other circumstances connected with this discussion than 
that to which I have referred. Lut, as the demand in the House cf Com. 
mons for emigration proceeds upon the principle, that work on fair and 
legitimate terms cannot be obtained, 1 have thought it right, and still 
think it right, to assure you, that from the last documentary evidence thet 
bas been presented to Parliament, I could cull from all the special magis- 
trates’ reports, without one exception, a cenfirmation of this truth. The 
fact is, it is not because the people do not wish to work that the present 
state of things exists—but because the masters have no money to pay. I 
wish those who are interested in West 5 property a just come and 
see for themselves. I wish tbey would see what reductions migbt be è 
made, not in the poor man’s wages, but in the costly Sxpenditare ested to these poor deluded creatures. I only “pe a in the 
connected with the old slave system. There might. be a reduc- lust despatch, on leaving the colony ’ he has still recommend , bada yer 
tion in a great many things to which I could refer; but it is not conditions, a new trial of this emigration scheme; and, if be i 1 scale 
my business to take care of the slave-owners, property. It is my duty, this—if the whole of his official weight bed not been We into 9 
a duty devolved upon me by the position in which 1 stand, to take care | I should not bave stated some circumstances, r duty 05 diferent 
that the poor man is not cheated, and 1 intend to take care of bim—( Loud me to lay before you. I have here an 1 9 5 ink wae 
cheers). I should like to have referred to that rapid and growing intelli- | Parishes. I wish you to understand that I have been there, mine i 

ath ; ry, sobriety, and honesty, which is walkin earsay evidence, that I have gane to the bedside of these victims, 
gence, combined with industry, Y» pesty, g d 1 d ed th thei to the tomb. On Hyde 
in all its loveliness, throughout the island of Jamaica, But I am fearful . U oe 1 h Tal 1 tig 8 arante arrived, RE 
that a just description of this would be considered romance and fancy, ith estate; 1 ~ he? e en No ambé the same 
Allow me, bowever, to read one extract from a letter, sent to Sir Charles * yey = í ch reny: tae pk single men; in four of the chi- 
Metcalfe by a special magistrate. “If it were possible adequately to | Aren E va 4 . eA l 3 shipped by the 
describe the rapid improvements which have taken place, and the wonder- hind her 8 div di al fo a basa aca com in the Doapital aad 
fully ameliorated condition of society generally, since the advent of free- 55 3 cod at ¢ 8 y Oa tha ih April, four persans from 
dom, the readers at a distance might be disposed to ascribe even a faitb- i ae acre oe Glick and cad. estates are unt on 
ful representation to an attempt to practice on tbeir eredulity”—( Cheers). | the plain, they are in the ti —the man, the woman, and 
If such statements as these are presented to his Excellency the governor— three children were dead by the 10th of June. The other da; I went to 
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another estate at Edington. I saw on that estate, to the windward of 
Dundee, two Irish families from London. On one bed, without a rag to 
cover them, lay the father vomiting blood, on the same bed lay twochildren, ' 


one four and the other two years of age, in a corner of the room lay a girl 
of fourteen, ill with ague and fever, and the mother had not a farthing 
to super any of thera—(Loud cries of hear, hear). In the next room 
which I visited, after having prayed with this poor Irishman, and done 
something else for him, for itis ot no use to attend to the soul if you do not 


take care of the body—(Hear, hear) I saw another Irishman on his death 


bed. I wrote to the governor, telling him that the only alternative wasthe 
removal of the survivors back to England or theirdeath. The governor 
wrote back and J have his letter,—it is to this effect. If these are the 
only means, take a passage for the whole, and I will pay the expense let it 
be what it may.“ (Loud Cheers). I returned to these poor people with 
the joyful tidings, but, though a vessel was to sail in ten days, three of 
the parents were dead,and two of the children! There were three 
od tang whom I sent in a carriage to my own house; one died before 
it had been there six hours, the other two arc in the Nasmal school, and 
they are supported by his Excellency Sir Charles Metcalfe—here is the 
letter. with which he sent me the money—“ Sir, I am directed to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter,” says the secretary, ‘ of the 8th 
instant, and to transmit herewith a check for £30., being the amount 
stated, to be sufficient for the board and education of three orphan chil- 
dren for one year.” One being dead, I told thekgovernor there were plenty 
of others, and I should soon find one. I aver that I can prove that the 
Irish emigrants have not only been deceived, but starved to death; I 
aver that I çan prove that a mother has lain with her two children 
beside her, the one ten years of age and the other an infant dying at her 
breast, while her other daughter has been weeping over the putrid 
remains. I aver I can prove, that my poor fellow-creatures are subsist- 
ing on what is called Spanish needles, what is given to feed rabbits, 
mixed with water; that starvat on, misery, spoliation, and death is the 
result of this accursed new slave-trade. I speak strongly because I have 
a right so to speak—(Cheers.) A body of these poor Irishmen came to 
me, and our pockets ought to be fuller than Baptists pockets usually are 
„ to supply all the demands that sre made, and implored me to 
do something for them—What can I do? Oh, get us out of this coun- 
try. Another poor man said, “ I will walk a mile on my knees to thank 
you, if you can get me out of this place.“ A woman who landed in 1835, 
assured us that she came out with 160 emigrants, twenty of whom returned 
home, and all the rest were dead. Let those who ure carrying on this 
plot in reference to the West Indies hear these fagts, they certuinly shall 
through the public press —(Cheers). I wouldimplore that a ship be immedi- 
ately freighted by the British government, it cannot be better employed, to 
fetch home these emigrants. Let them throw their guns overboard, and 
put up hammocks for the dying. I hope there are spirits in this country 
that will assist me in carrying out this object. I hoped that Daniel 
O'Connell would have been here, and I would bave asked bis aid on 
behalf of his countrymen. There area few withered creatures left—there are 
a few orphans and widows, and I implore that no time be lost in fetching 
them home again. I am sure that if you could see them, you would not 
want the eloquence of Daniel O'Connell to convince you of the atrocity of 
European emigration. Emigration even from Africa, though it may not 
be so fatal in its effects, will be quite as abominable in its principles— 
Hear, hear). My hope is that they will not be able to obtain emigrants 
rom Africa and, iI had nothing else to do, I would go there for the very 
purpose of telling them not to come—(Cheers). I am happy to tell you 
that the last ship that came from Africa came in ballast, no emigrants 
would accompany her—(Cheers.) Kerna some will say, how do you find 
these things out? Why we make it o ir business—(Laughter and cheers.) 
They have told us they have been grossly deceived, and they 
will not work for the paltry wages offered them. Is cighteen pence 
a day too much to toi twee hours under a burning sun. Some will 
inquire how it is that sum enables them to supply themselves with so 
many comforts. Read the official reports, and you will find it is that 
numbers have joined the temperance society— (Cheers). They will 
drink no rum, and many never taste animal food, except salt fish may 
be called so. It is because they occupy their spare time in the cultivation 
of their own land, and in rearing fowls and other things for the market. 
It is not because they obtain exorbitant wages.—The emigration from 
America is just as bad as from other parts. The coloured individuals 
that came from thence were all dead in twelve months—(Hear, hear). 
But leaving that subject, let me speak of some of the results of emanci- 
pation more especially with respect to the freeholders. Take St. Thomas’ 
in the Vale for one year, and also take Manchester, there is nothing like 
statistical facts because they hit hard—(Cheers). I rejoice to speak of 
Manchester, because it is one of the parishes where the agents of the 
London missionary society have been most successful. In that parish, 
in the year 1838, there were four hundred and thirty-eight tax payers, 
you remember that was the year in which freedom was given. In 1841, 
there were one thousand eight hundred and sixty-six tax payers, so that, 
in that parish alone, the labour.ng population have realized sufficient. 
property in three years to make one thousand four hundred and twenty- 
eight additional tax payers. In the western union alone, and I now refer 
to those who attend the congregations of Baptist ministers, since the advent 
of freedom, three thousand and seventy have purchased land, and paid for 
it thirty three thousand and thirteen pounds sterling : one thousand six 
hundred and eighty three have erected houses, and have paid for them 
forty-eight thousand one hundred and twenty-seven pounds sterling. 
Were it necessary, which it is not, I could detain you for 
hours with statements of this kind. But I dare not conclude 
without reiterating the earnest cry from dying, starving emigrants in 
Jamaica, that yet suffer in that climate. Could you see them as I have 
beheld them, heart-broken, dying, and dead, you would implore her 
Majesty's government not to let a month pass without sending a vessel 
to bring the deluded victims back to the land of their fathers. Think 
you we are afraid of them competing with the negro? No; nor is the 
negro himself. He treats them kindly. One of my brethren saw the 
other day adeacon of his own church walking on the road-side, and a poor 
Irish emigrant wa riding on a horse; his minieter asked how that came 
pass, his deacon replicd, I saw him lying under a tree starving. I got 
off my horse and put him on, and I am walking by his side to take him 
home and give him something to eat—(Loud cheers). I ask you whether 
he could have done more ?—( Hear, hear). I ask you if a black man would 


have been so treated if he had come to reduce wages here? No Irishman 
has perished, because the black man would, to the utmost of his 
ability, prevent it.—(Cheers.) J ask the meeting not to allow the govern- 
ment to be palmed upon by those who think they can reduce the negrus to 
serfs, They cannot, and they shall not, for we have a mountain top tc 
which to flee. We have already suffered enough, they shall not extin- 
guish the ethereal light which now beams in the islands of the West. 
Come what will, we will be free, and enjoy the blessing which God has 
given us—(Immense cheers.) 

The Bisgor or Norwics seconded the resolution, which was then 
put and agreed to. 

WILLIAM Axten, Esq. briefly moved, and the rev. W. Knipe seconded, 


VI. That the most cordial thanks of this meeting be presented 
to the Most Noble the Marquis of Clanricarde, for kindly 
accepting the chair, and for his readiness on this and all occasions 
2 romote the advancement of the cause of humanity and 
reedom. 


The resolution having been carried by acclamation, 
The Cuairnman acknowledged it, and the meeting then separated. 
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A LETTER ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND AT SEVILLE, 
IN REPLY TO OBJECTIONS TO THE EMANCIPA- 
TION OF THE SLAVES, MADE AT A RECENT 
MEETING IN THAT PLACE. 


Lisbon, Fifth Month 16th, 1842. 


Mr Dear Friexp,—Recollecting the objections which were 
advanced at Seville, to the emancipation of the slaves in the 
Spanish colonies, I proceed to answer them in such a manner as 
my present engage ments and the want of documents at hand will 

ermit. These inconveniences will be the less felt, as I intend to 

irect my remarks chiefly to the general features and great moral 
considerations of the subject, rather than to enter into details, 
which would require a lengthened ment and an extended 
illustration, I do not, however, doubt that a more minute exami- 
nation of the nature and results of slavery and freedom, might be 
rendered at once highly interesting and instructive ; and furnish 
fresh evidence of the truth, that both nations and individuals, in 
acting upon the principles of moral equity which require the 
abandonment of a system of coerced labour, would thereby pro- 
mote the economical and commercial interests of a country, as 
well as its peace, happiness, and security. 

I shall insert the questions proposed, with a small alteration in 
the words, before each of the answers. I intend adding a question 
which will be placed second in order, the reply to which is 
designed to meet the objection felt by many well disposed, but 
timid persons, to immediate emancipation. 

Question 1. Can the government, in granting simultaneously to 
the negro the enjoyment of civil and political rights, guarantee to 
its white subjects in the colonies their lives and property ! 

Answer. The safety of thus conferring freedom appears to be 
established by the fact that, in every instance in which it has been 
effected by the authority of law, it has heen attended with peace- 
ful results. This was the case in the French West India colonies 
of Hayti and Guadeloupe, when the liberty of 400,000 slaves, 
which they contained, was decreed by the French convention in 
1794. In 1829, the emancipation of 800,000 bondsmen in Mexico 
was accompanied with similar N results. Lastly, the abo- 
lition of slavery in eighteen British colonies, containing 750,000 
slaves, within the last few years, is a further and conclusive proof 
of the perfect safety of an act of general einancipation. The last 
mentioned circumstance derives, edge fe additional value, from a 
consideration of the number of the white and free coloured per- 
sons in these colonies, as compared with that of the slaves, which 
was nearly as follows, viz., whites, 100,000, free coloured, 120,000, 
and slaves, 750,000. 

I find that it is stated in R. de la Sagra’s work on Cuba, that, in 
1827, the number of whites, free coloured persons, and slaves, in 
that island were respectively, 311,051, 106,494, and 286,912. 

If the increase in the two former classes have taken place in the 
sune ratio as during the preceding period of ten years, they will 
now amount to about 410,000 whites, and 118,000 free coloured 

rsons, It is understood, that, owing to great and constant 
importatiuns from Africa, the slave pope tion has in the same 
time been swelled to 600,000, or 640,000. Supposing this com- 
putation to approach in any degree to the truth, of which there 
can be but little if any doubt, it will be seen that the whites in 
Cuba bear a proportion to the slave population. If the 
whole of the freemen in Cuba be compared in number with 
the slaves, it will be found that their difference is not very t; 
while, in the British colonies, those who enjoyed the blessing of 
freedom did not amount to one-third of those who were held in 


bond . 

In Porto Rico the population is thus stated in returns made to 
the Spanish government, for 1836—whites, 188,869; mulattos, 
free, 101,275 ; black, free, 25,124; slaves, 41,818, It will thus be 
seen that the slaves in Porto Rico did, not a few years since, 
amount to one-seventh part of the population of that island. 

With a knowledge of the facts that have been stated relative to 
emancipation, and the pron situation of the Spanish coloni 
there can be no reasonable anticipation of r to the white ina 
habitants from the emancipation of the slaves in these i 
If, however, it should be urged as a pretext for the slave owner 
retaining his prey, that many of these victims of oppression have 
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been recently imported, and are therefore less fit for freedom than 
those{who have been long in an European colonyj; I reply, that 
this is to admit an extensive violation of all law, and it would be 
a monstrous and cruel injustice to adduce the consequences of such 
a fact as a reason why freedom should not be conferred. The cir- 
cumstance that great numbers of slaves are held as such without a 
legal tenure, should be regarded as another cogent argument for 
earls paren These remarks, however, apply chiefly to the 
sere e involved in the objection. It may be shewn, that on pru- 
ential grounds, there is no validity in this objection. In the im- 
portant island of Hayti, not only had extensive importations of 
Africans taken place up to the period when the question of eman- 
cipation was agitated by the French convention ; but the same 
spirit which overthrew the former government of France had 
led to attempts, on the part of the free coloured people, not without 
a sanction from the parent state, to seize those rights which had 
been hitherto withheld from them. This had led to acts of violence 
in which the slaves had been called to take a part, some on behalf 
of those tinged with their own complexion, and others for their 
white masters. At the proclamation of liberty, however, under 
such circumstances as these, all was peace, and the island enjoyed a 
large measure of prosperity until the fatal edict of 1792 arrived, 
by which it was sought, but in vain, to re-establish slavery. 
The British island of Mauritius affords a more recent instance 
of freedom being simultaneously given to a large number of slaves, | on this point. 
of whom more than one-half were imported Africans, owing to a | A state of slavery is no less unfavourable to the general improve- 
shameful disregard of law in that colony. Mauritius, however, | ment of the slave than to habits of industry. It will be at once 
furnished no exception to the general peace and security which | perceived, and the master knows well, that, subjected to intellectual 
followed the introduction of freedom. In 1833, the number of | and moral culture, the negro, like any other member of the 
slaves in Mauritius appears to have been 76,774, and the total | human family, becomes more sensible of his wrongs, less adapted 
N including whites and free coloured persons, 101,469. | for that brute-like state of passive submission which is required of 
f the white inhabitants be estimated at one-half of the whole free | him, and better qualified to avail himself of opportunities to secure 
epee it will ous ea as 12,000 and 13,000, | his liberty. Hence the determined efforts o . eve 
ing about one-sixth of the number of the slaves. country to retain their bondsmen in ignorance, from which, while 
It may not be improper here to remark, that, if a government | in ihis siate, it is impossible to olevate them: Under freedom these 
have sufficient force to keep a population of slaves of any descrip- | difficulties no longer exist, and the emancipated negros have 
tion in subjection, a fortiori they can do this with a population | already made astonishing progress in knowledge, morality, and 
comprising the same persons in a state of freedom; for enfran- | religion. Hence it is concluded that a preparation for om of 
chisement does not increase the physical force of the negro, while | the nature proposed in the question is impracticable, and altogethe 
it takes away one of the chief motives for rebellion. Enfranchise- | illusory. 
ment does not mean exemption from the influence of legal 
authority. Every well constituted community has the right of — — 
punishing the promoters of disorder or violence. In being entran- WHITE EMIGRANTS IN JAMAICA. 
chised, the amenability of the slave only passes from the arbitrary To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
5 0 the a to the e 5 eee Mory o 1 „ de lorable condition of the e emigrants from Ireland, 
W. An executive appollite je state has a more elicial | and like wise from this country, inveigle se represenutions to emi- 
and powerful influence, both moral and physical, than the au- | grate to Jamaica, as represented b tbo 1955 William Knibb at the recent 
thority of the slave owner, and is far less likely to provoke a | anti-slavery meeting dt Exeter Hall, it seems to us calls for immediate 
opulation to acts of insubordination. attention. 
think, then, it must be admitted, that any idea of danger from The conduct of Mr. Knibb, and the humane efforts of Sir Charles Met- 
the slaves of Cuba or Porto Rico, by granting to them their calfe on behalf of those wretched creatures, are deserving of all praise; 
natural rights, is in the highest degree unreasonable. put o Aia 5 T aT the prompt and eficacioas exer- 
It is proper to observe, that the reply which has been given to | IIS fA b are entitled to the highest gratitude. sii 
ihe cucstion: under consideration telers almost exclusively to.| 4:4. boro for tie immediate removal of tha miserablo mnan o 
q d and evii eee political T 1 5 the body of these emigrants, should be carried into execution without loss of 
pemon a a a R Pitten ans; time. We, therefore, from the extreme urgency of the case, auggest to 
ends of the e: only demand that he shall be subject, when | our friends, botb in England and Ireland, that an immediate subscription 
emancipated, to the same qualifications as other citizens, whether | be entered into for the purpose of accomplishing this object ; at the same 
these refer to intellectual attainments, pecuniary circumstances, | time, we would urge on the committees of the British and Foreign and 
or obedience to the law. Such an arrangement has been adopted | the Hibernian Anti-Slavery Societies, the importance of memorializing 
in the British colonies, and has proved to be as safe as it is just. government to give active assistance to the pro measure, for removi 
Question 2. Is it not needful that the slave should be prepared for the suffering from a scene which is deeply stained with the guilt of blood. 
freedom by training him to habits of industry, by instruction in the | One of us, from actual experience in the West Indies, being practically 
rudiments of knowledge, and by the inculcation of moral and | acquainted with the evils of this system of European emigration ; and the 
religions duties ? other, from the fallest knowledge of the mischief attendant on it at home, 
Answer. It is not needful. Industry cannot indeed be reason 3 „ kee pe on peter eee o 5 5 
ably expected, and will not be generally found to exist, so long | (OF Cuecting the proposed removal of these unloruuee s 
as 1 just and adequate mee is not supplied by the pay- | Bg“ for this purpose that subscriptions be received by Mr. Joseph 
ment of wages. Consequently, slavery, which withholds this 
stimulus to exertion, has a natural tendency to produce the 


Soul, at 27, New Broad Street, London; Mr. Joseph Sturge, Bir- 
mingbam; the rev. W. Bevan, Liverpool ; Mr. John Dunlop, Edinburgh; 
; . l Mr. W. Smeal, Glasgow ; Mr. Joseph Eaton, Bristol; and by ourselves 
opposite effect. An indisposition to labour is the result of slavery, | in Dublin. We are respectfully, &c. &c. 
wherever this unjust and impolitic system prevails. Under 
freedom it has been found that the habit of indolence has been 
relinquished, with the paralyzing influence by which it was caused 
and fostered. Testimonies might be very largely produced, to 
show that those who were once slaves in the British colonies have 
generally worked industriously when no longer coerced, in all 
those cases in which they have been fairly and properly treated. 
I quote the following passage from the report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in the year 1836, appointed 
to inquire into the working of the apprenticeship in our colonies :— 
46 In the evidence which they (the committee) have received, they 
find abundant proof of the general good conduct of the apprentices, 
and of their willingness to work for wages wherever they are 
fairly and considerately treated by their employers. It is, indeed, 
fully proved that the labour thus voluntarily performed by the 
negro is more effective than that which is obtained from him 
while in a state. of slavery, or which is now given to his employer 
during the periods for which he is compelled to work as an 
apprentice.” ra 
he industry of the a 80 since entire emancipation has taken 
place, is such as might have been expected from the decisive 
character given in his favour during the apprenticeship. An 
evidence of this truth is afforded by the amount of the staple 
productions now raised in our colonies. About two-thirds of the 
quantity which was usual in the time of slavery has been ex- 
ported, notwithstanding the increased consumption of these articles 
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by the emancipated negros, the occurrence of unfavourable sea- 
sons, and the withdrawal of a considerable number of persons 
from field labour—principally women who are mothers of families, 
children who are now generally sent to school, elderly and infirm 
individuals, and others who, no longer chained to field-labour, are 
able to procure more advantageous employment. Such a loss of 
labour cannot be regretted by the philanthropist, or by those who 
take an enlarged view of the sources of commercial prosperity. 
The children will no longer perish in infancy from the want of a 
mother’s care, but become future labourers in the colonies. These 
will be rendered more valuable than in the time of slavery, by the 
moral and religious culture which they receive. The limited number 
of adult male labourers who have exchanged field cultivation for 
other employments, may promote in an equal, or greater degree than 
before, the Prosperity of the British 5 while en in the 
production or sale of a great variety of articles for which a demand 
is created by the improved cireumstances of the mass of the popu- 
lation. The case of Antigua, in which freedom has been longest 
established, affords the strongest evidence of its beneficial character 
in all respects. In this island the average exports have become 
considerably increased since the abolition of slavery. The fact of 
several thousands of emancipated labourers in Jamaica, and 
numbers in Guiana, having purchased land, which could only 
done by the fruits of their industry, is further satisfactory evidence 
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We have devoted our columns to-day almost entirely to a report 
of the proceedings at the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, which was held, acco to 
announcement, at Exeter , on Friday last. The attendance 
was very numerous, and the meeting, as a whole, most 
gratifying. l 

The report of the Committee, which, to save the time of the 
meeting, was not read in extenso, will be found in full in our 
columns, and will amply repay perusal. So, indeed, will the 
entire proceedings, which we commend most earnestly to the 
attention of all fiends to the abolition of slavery throughout the 
world, It will be obeerved that the last resolution announces the 
now matured design of a second Anti-slavery Convention, to be 
held in London on the 13th of June, 1843. 


ee end 
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Our friends G. W. Alexander and B. Wiffen returned a few 
weeks since from their journey to Spain and Portugal, under- 
taken in the hope of promoting the anti-slavery cause in those 
countries. We now proceed to give some account of the efforts 
which they have made in the peninsula, aud the measure of 
success which has attended their endeavours. 

Our readers have been informed that G. W. Alexander and B. 
Wiffen formed a part of the deputation which some months since 
proceeded to Paris, in order to be present at the public anti- 
slavery meeting which it had been intended to hold there. Al- 
though the circumstance of this meeting not being allowed to 
take place was one which might appear in some rad Se discourag- 
ing, our friends felt that this ought not in the slightest degree to 
divert them from the prosecution of the course they had 1 
ously contemplated, of proceeding to Spain and Portugal. If the 
righteous cause, for the promotion of which the assembly in Paris 
was to have been called together, had really sustained any injury 
in foreign countries from the meeting not being held, this was an 
additional reason for endeavouring to encourage, by personal inter- 
course, those who were already enlisted in the anti-slavery cause 
in Spain, and for making an attempt to increase their number. 
In Portugal also, deeply implicated as that country had long been 
in the African slave-trade, and where no efforts were hitherto 
known to have been made to excite an anti-slavery feeling, it 
N no less desirable that the claims of the deeply injured 

ican should be commended to the attention of the govern- 
ment and people. 

On the return of G. W. Alexander and B. Wiffen from their 
former journey to Spain, they had met with warm and intelligent 
friends of the slave in the south of France, during a short stay 
at Toulouse and Montauban. Among these there may be men- 
tioned MM. Courtois, brothers, bankers at the former place; and 
pastors Felice and Morod, residing at tho latter. Our friends 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded of again visit ing 
these places on their way to the eastern part of Spain. It was 
cheering to them to find, that the interest which had been mani- 
fested by those whom they had the pleasure of meeting on a former 
occasion, was still felt, and had perhaps been increased by a more in- 
timate knowledge of the subject of slavery, obtained through tlie 
medium of various publications which had been supplied to them. 
We may here express our desire, that the leaders of the anti-slaver 
cause in France, who complain of the want of interest felt in this 

uestion in that country, would adopt some means of diffusing 
there, much more gencrally than has yet been done, a knowledge 
of the horrors of slavery. If these steps were taken, we cannot 
but believe that the enlightened and humane public of France 
would be no longer liable to so great a reproach, as is involved in 
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the charge of an indiiference to the intolerable wrongs of more 
than 250,000 of their unoffending fellow-subjects, held in bondage 
in distant colonies. 

The first place which our friends visited in Spain, was Barcelona. 
They were glad to find, that in this important town, there are 
persons who remain earnestly desirous that the cruelties and 
pe involved in the continuance of slavery and the slave- 
trade in the colonies of Spain, should be terminated. They hope 
that measures will be taken to spread these just and humane 
sentiments, notwithstanding the adverse influence and efforts of 
slave-traders and slave-owners, an a town which is more largely 
connected with Cuba by commercial relations than any other in 
the peninsula. Within a few months past, an address has been 
presented by the Chamber of Commerce in Barcelona, to the 
government of Spain, praying for the continuance of slavery in 
the West Indian possessions of that country. This address has 
been prepared, in conformity with a request forwarded from the 
Havana. It may not be improper to remark here, that addresses 
of the same description and origin have been presented from 
similar bodies in some other towns. We believe that the active 
members of the associations, designated by the imposing name of 
Chambers of Commerce consist generally of a small number of 
individuals. It might be worth while to inquire, what portion of 
those who have signed these disgraceful documents are slave- 
traders or slave-holders, or, by commercial or other relations, are 
induced thus to lend themselves to the continuance of the 
dreadful svstem of negro bondage. Some copies of the French 
edition of J. J. Gurney’s Winter in the West Indios, and a few 
other publications, were distributed before leaving Barcelona. 

At Madrid, where G. W. Alexander and B. Wiffen stayed about 
two weeks, they made calls on various influential persons, and 
were glad to find that several of those whom they had had the plea- 
sure of seeing ona former occasion, were still zealously affected in 
the cause of abolition. They believe, that anti-slavery principles 
are gaining ground among intelligent and liberal persons in the 
capital of Spain, notwithstanding the efforts of the interested apo- 
logists of slavery, aud the unfounded fears which they endeavour, 
not wholly without success, to excite in the community. It is a 
painful circumstance, and one which reflects dishonour on the 
public press of Madrid, that newspapers generally are unwilling 
to admit any articles in favour of the rigliteous claims of the 
slave. It is surely no mean argument for the justice of a cause, 
when such means are resorted to, in order to prevent its triumph. 
Truth docs not fear but courts discussion, when fairly conducted, 
because its claims will thus become more apparent. Error and 
wickedness on the other hand shun this ordeal, and seek their 
appropriate refuge in ignorance, or the sophistries which they 
weave to conceal their hateful deformity. ‘Two modern apolo- 
gies for slavery in the Spanish colonies have recently appeared, 
one entitled, Memoriu sobre la esclavitud, by Marina Torrentes ; 
the other, Los Esclavos in lus colonias Espanolas by the Countess 
Merlin. The latter is a translation from an article which 
e appeared in the Rereu de deux mondes, a French peri- 
odical. 

Neither of these pamphlets are calculated to inflict injury on 
the cause which they have ventured to attack, when read by persons 
having a moderate knowledge of the subjeet of which they treat. It 
is, however desirable, for the sake of the less informed and unreflect- 
ing, that the serious inaccuracies which they contain, and their 
fallacious reasoning should be exposed. Some very important 
admissions are made, among which are two which occur in the 
work of the female writer, who, we understand, isa Creole. One 
of these is the dreadful fact of an excess of ten per cent. in 
the number of deaths over births, in the slave population of Cuba. 
This destruction of human life is attributed, to a considerable 
extent, to the deaths which occur among those who are recently 
imported from Africa; but how easy is it to sce, that the 
existence of slavery, with its effect in keeping down the number 
of the wretched bondsmen by its severities and demoralization, 
is a constant incentive to this importation. It is also allowed, 
that there is little inducement to form marriages, owing to the 
liability of husband and wife, and parents and children, to be separ- 
atcd, and that little is done to discourage the prevailing licentious- 
ness ; yet a female does not blush to advocate the continuance of 
this murderous, immoral, and unnatural system! The only 

alliation that we can find for such sentiments is, that the writer 

as been exposed to that deplorable influence upon the heart and 
character which arises from living in a slave country, and which 
appears to be scarcely less fatal to humanity and virtue on the 
part of the oppressor, than to life on that of the oppressed. In 
the work of Torrentes, who isa member of the Spanish Cortes, 
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the desire of a great majority of the inhabitants of Cuba, that the 
slave-trade should be continued, is frankly acknowledged, and an 
attempt is made to palliate or to defend this horrid traffie. We 
are glad to learn that Torrentes' book is likely to have a reply 
trom one of his countrymen. 

In the above paragraph it will be scen, that the words,“ inhabit- 
ants of Cuba,” i Cubanos, ) refers only to the free part of the popu- 
lation. Ilow unworthy are persons holding such sentiments of 
the name of freemen, or of the liberty ‘elite they possess ! 

Our friends consider it highly desirable that pains should be 
taken to circulate extensively, correct information on the true 
character of slavery and the actual results of emancipation, in 
Madrid and hrounliout Spain, Impressed with the importance 
of these objects, our friends gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity of putting into circulation, in the capital of Spain 
and clsewhere, Dr. Madden's Address to the Anti-slavery Con- 
vention, whieh has been translated into the Spanish language, and 
J. J. Gurney’s Winter in the West Indies, already noticed. The 


hope that these works, aud others of a similar character, will 
he more generally placed in the hands of persons who, from 
their character, may be likely to take an interest in the 
abolition cause, and especially those of this description, whose 
position in society may qualify them to render it important 

to believe that attention to 
Before Ben 


service. „There is reason 
this subject will not be wholly neglected. 
Madrid, G. W. Alexander and B. Wiffen sought, throug 


A. Aston, the British ambassador, an audience with the Regent 

The request was graciously granted; and on this occa- 
sion our friends represented to the Regent, the deep interest 
which they, in common with the numerous friends of the negro 
in England, felt in the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in 
the colonics of Spain. They also stated their conviction, that the 
termination of slavery was the only measure which could be 
relic upon to terminate the traffic in the persons of their fellow- 
men, and that this measure was no less in accordance with sound 


of Spain. 


policy than the . of humanity and justice. 
represented to the 


sions greatly augmented, 


Our friends cherish the hope that their appeal to the humane 
and enlightened sentiments of the Regent of Spain will not be 
At the same time they, with ourselves, 

are aware, that the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade, in 
countries in which these evils exist, requires a decision and firm- 
ness which has seldom been found in rulers, unless powerfully 
supported by the virtuous portion of their subjects, owing to the 
influence of slave-holders strenuously directed to prevent the 
removal of those wrongs and eruelties to which they have been 


unproductive of benefit. 


accustomed, 


At Seville, G. W. Alexander aud B. Wiffen made several calls, 


and were obligingly P 
(a daily paper published at Sena for the pu 


reply. 


the subject if both 


heard. While at ville, our friends had tlie satisfaction 


of an interview with the aged Bishop elect of Cordova resident 
nd in the Bishop a decided friend of 


there. They were glad to 
the negro, and one who had manifestly devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of emancipation. 
commission appointed by the government of Spain about ten 
years since, at the suggestion of that of England, to consider the 
practicability and means of effecting the abolition of slavery in 
the Spanish colonics. This commission appears to have produced 
no other fruit than that of increasing the knowledge of the Bishop, 
with whose conversation our friends were much delighted, on the 
subject which had been thus . brought under his 
notice. That the commission did not take any effectual steps 
towards the promotion of the object to which its consideration was 
directed, appears to have been owing to the injurious influence of 
a rich slave holder. It is a singular practice on the part of govern- 
ments, in considering the subjectof the abolition of slavery, to attach 
considerable weight to the opinions of slave-holders, although 
the-c persons are on such occasions, judges in their own case, and, 
like all other individuals in similar circumstances, cannot be 
regarded as impartial. ‘There i: ancther reason why they should 
be listencd to with much distrust. ‘They are universally persons 
charveable with moral delinquency, in withholding from their 


labunrers the just reward of their toil; and, in a vast number of 
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They 
istinguished person they were permitted to 
address their conviction, that, by conferring liberty on the slaves, 
this large portion of the population of the Spanish West Indies 
would, in the most effectual manner be attached to the parent 
state, and the peace and lasting welfare of these valuable posses- 


ermitted to mect at the office of the Sevillano | fe 


rpose of an 
exchange of sentiment with some friends of the Editor, and a few 


other persons. On this occasion, the necessity and duty of the 
abolition of the slave-trade and slavery in the colonies of Spain 
were stated by one of our friends, and approved by some who 
were present. A larger number were apparently opposed to the 
abolition of slavery, and many objections to such a proceeding 
were advanced, The time occupied in making these objections 
was so considerable, as to afford scarcely any opportunity for 

It was, therefore, determined that an answer should be 
given in the pages of the Reporter to questions in which the 
principal difficulties that had been urged were contained, and 
which, it was stated, should be discussed in the Sevillano. 
Our friends felt much obliged by the courtesy shewn them 
by the editor of this paper, and cannot doubt that the cause 
of truth and justice will be promoted Ky the examination of 


arties engaged in it are fully and fairly 


He had been a member of a 
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instances, they are offenders against the laws of the land, in their 
conduct towards their slaves, and by the encouragement of slave- 
trading. 

At Cadiz a similar opportunity was afforded to that which had 
occurred at Seville, of pleading the cause of the negro. This 
took place in tlie presence of about twelve persons, ineludin 
some female friends, at the residence of A. Llorente, the Editor 
the Globe, a newspaper published at Cadiz. On this occasion our 
friends have to notice the urbanity and kindness which was mani- 
fested towards them, and believe that some good has resulted 
from the conference which took place. The books which were 
distributed, will also, it is hoped, serve to promote and deepen an 
interest in the anti-slavery cause. 

Our friends now embarked for Lisbon, where, through the 
courtesy of Lord Howard de Walden, they were favoured with 
an opportunity of seeing the Duke of Terceira, and the other 
ministers of the crown in that couutry, together with several of 
the distinguished individuals who have formerly occupied those 
offices, including the Duke of Palmella, the Viscount Sa de 
Bandeira, Rodrigo da Fonseca Magilhaens, and Silva Carvalho. 
In a similar way they obtained an audience with the 
patriarch of the Roman Catholic church at Lisbon, the nuncio 
of the Pope, and the Qucen’s almoner. In the course of the 
interviews thus obtained, our friends were truly gratified 
to find that the impolicy and cruelty of the slave-trade and 
slavery were to a great extent admitted, especially in reference to 
the existence of these great evils in the foreign possessions of Por- 
tugal in Africa and the east. It was also stated by the various 
members of the government, that their anxious and epd 
endeavours are, and have been directed to the suppression of the 
slave-tradc, and that many instances have occurred of slavers 
having been captured by Portuguese vessels of war. Our friends 
were glad to hear from several of the eminent and cnlightened 
persons on whom they called, an avowal of the conviction, that the 
only way in which the slave-trade can be effectually destroyed is 
the abolition of slavery, because they hope that as this just con- 
viction is more generally felt, it will increase the interest which 
already exists in the termination of slavery, and add to the energy 
of those efforts which are at present made for this humane 
righteous object. Our friends were cheered in finding that the 
Viscount Sa de Bandeira, not only possessed a considerable know- 
ledge of the anti-slavery question, and was in possession of various 
English publications on this subject, including the Anti-slavery 
Reporter, which he is in the habit of receiving ; but that he intends 
to introduce in the legislature of Portugal a measure for the 
abolition of. slavery in the possessions of that country in 
India. Before our friends departed from Lisbon, they had 
the high gratification of an interview with Count Lavradia, 
a member of the upper house of the Portuguese legislature, who 
received them with great kindness and cordiality, and expressed a 
deep interest in the objects of their visit to idee pe Count 
Lavradia stated, that he had from a very early period of his life 
entertained anti-slavery sentiments, and that he had felt, and still 
eels, a decp interest in the promulgation of christian trath in 
Africa. This interest in the welfare of the unhappy descendants 
of that continent, had induced him to study one of their languages; 
but his hope of being able to adopt measures for their improve- 
ment had been rendered abortive, by the insuperable difficulties 
and dangers in carrying out such an object, resulting from the 
prevalence of the slave-trade. The Count informed our friends 
that he had been in Brazil in early life, when he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the impolitic character of slavery as well as its 
injustice. He stated, that the Portuguese laws in reference to 
slavery were more mild than those of Spain, but that they were 
not sufficient to protect the slave, because the leaning of the judge 
was generally or always in favour of thc master, a just 5 of 
that which takes place in all slave countries, and the mockery of 
justice where these helpless bondsmen are concerned. G. W. 
Alexander and B. Wiffen received much attention and kindness 
from several of their countrymen, who, as in other lands, were 
found to sympathize in efforts made to promote the termination 
ot those atrocities which were too long countenanced by their 
own goveinment. Among those from whom they received much 
attention and assistance, they feel it duc to mention Henry 
Southern, the Secretary of the British Legation at Lisbon, 
William Payant, and Dr. Lovell. On a review of their pro- 
ceedings, onr friends feel much satisfaction in the endeavour 
they have made to promote, in the countrics they have visited, 
the carrying out of those great principles of humanity and justice 
which are promulgated in the gospel of Christ, and the fulfil- 
ment of which, universally and entirely, they believe to be 


absolutely neccssary to the true happiness and welfure, alike of 
individuals and of states. 
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A LETTER ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND AT SEVILLE, 
IN REPLY TO OBJECTIONS TO THE EMANCIPA- 
TION OF THE SLAVES, MADE AT A RECENT 
MEETING IN THAT PLACE. 


(Concluded from our last ) 


Question 3. Will the mother-country be able to preserve her 
colonies if emancipation be granted, considering the position of 
the European governments! 


Answer. By cmancipation a government secures to iteelf the 
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allegiance and affection of a considerable portion of its subjects, 
hitherto bound to it by neither of these ties. Supposing the slave 
population of Cuba to amount to upwards of 600,000, as already 
mentioned, this large number of persons, who are now regarded 
in the colony itself as domestic enemies, would be firmly united 
to the mother-country, and the danger arising from foreign inter- 
ference or invasion greatly lessened. To such an extent is the 
security of the British colonies considered to have been promoted 
by the act of emancipation, that one-half of the troops have been 
generally withdrawn from them subsequently to the period of 
entire freedom. This has taken place, notwithstanding the far 
greater disproportion of the white to the free coloured and slave 
population in these colonies, than in those of Spain. 

Question 4. Has the government the right of abolishing slavery 
in its colonies, without indemnify ing the possessors of slaves who 
have obtained them under the protection of the law, and with its 
consent; and in what way can this indemnification be effected! 
Answer. It is the duty of a government to abolish slaver 
on account of its injustice and inhumanity. An action which 
is thus rendered of imperative obligation should not be made 
dependent upon its being accompanicd by indemnification. If 
in time past a government have given its sanction to robbery, 
and the destruction of human life, such a sanction cannot be too 
soon withdrawn. How far pecuniary losses which may be thus 
sustained shall or shall not be reimbursed, may form a subject for 
separnte consideration. In reference to indemnification, it is 
evident that both the justice of the measure and its practicability 
are to be considered. I confess that I entertain the strongest 
repugnance to regard human beings as property, believing that 
they cannot be held as such in any instance without a violation 
of the nature and rights of man, and a contravention of the most 
evident principles of justice, as well as of the spirit and precepts 
of the gospel. Upon these grounds I cannot admit an obligation, 
on the part of a government which determines no longer to coun- 
tenance an iniquitous system, to make good the loss sustained by 
those who have availed themselves of the permission to commit 
80 t a wrong. 

f, however, it could be shown, after emancipation has taken 
place, that there were cases in which it had been attended with 
to individuals, it would not, I think, be improper for a 
government to consider such cases. Experience, founded not on 
a few partial instances, but on a large scale, as in numerous 
estates which have been sold in Guiana to persons resident in the 
colony since the passing of the emancipation act, prove that, under 
a state of freedom, land rises rapidly and greatly in value. In 
neral, and this remark applies to nearly all the cases which 
ve been referred to in Guiana, as stated in official documents 
presented to the British parliament, the price is equal to that 
which could have been obtained for the estates and slaves together 
during the latter period of slavery. The low price of land in 
slave countries arises from a variety of causes, intimately connected 
with a general tendency to decay and impoverishment in regions 
in which this curse exists. 

Among these are the decrease in the slave population, arising 

m the unnatural exccss of deaths over births—the immense 
capital swallowed up in the purchase of new negros, and the 

ishing state of industry and commerce. An unusual fertility 
of soil, high pricea of producc, protcction, or a large supply of 
forced labour, may [for a time stimulate production and trade, 
notwithstandin the vices of the slave system. Under these 
circumstances, however: in addition to the guilt which attaches to 
those who grow rich by oppression, and as a consequence of it, there 
is not, and cannot be, that security for life and property which exists 
in free countries. In every respect, indeed, free countrics possess 
immense advantages over those tenanted by slaves. The ‘popula- 
tion is not kept down by sterility or tho shortened period of human 
existence ; industry, a term which cannot properly be applied to 
coerced labour, flourishes ; skill, enterprise, andj prudent habits 
are formed by the advantages which they hold out to their pos- 
sessors ; and happiness, contentment, and religion find an entrance, 
and give security, alike in the poor man’s hut, and the dwelling of 
the affluent. 

From these causes, countries in which liberty is established, and 
especially those in which there is the greatest scope for industry, 
as in lands which are newly settled, have advanced in wealth and 
commerce with a rapidity uncqualled in the most favoured regions 
blighted by slavery, as strikingly manifested in the northern states 
of the American Union. ° 

Inthe infancy of freedom in the British colonies similar results 
are taking place, as evidenced not only in the greatly increased 
value of fad already noticed, but in the increase of the exports to 
them from the maotheraouutey: These exports from Great Bri- 
tain averaged £2,500,000 sterling in the time of slavery, and now 
amount to 43, 500, 000. The considerations to which I have referred 
may serve to show, that little if any real loss will be sustained by 
emancipation, while great benefits may be reasonably expected 
from it to all parties, and consequently a claim for indemnity 
founded upon losses to be sustained, reposes at best but upon a very 
doubtful foundation. It has, however, been admitted by a recent 
apologist for slavery, and the fact is notorious, that a very large 

roportion of the slaves in Cuba have not been obtained “ under 

e protection of the law, and with its consent,” but in direct 
violation of its enactments. Those who hold slaves thus obtained, 
who, it is well known, are in general easily distinguished 
from those who have been long naturalized, deserve condign 
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punishment, which might in part consist in a large fine to be 
paid to the persons who have been so grievously wronged. To 
speak of compensation in such instances to the wrong-doer, is at 
once an abuse of language and of comnion sense. I have, indeed, 
heard it said, that the ease of these slaves resembles that of goods 
Which have been smuggled into a country, and the seizure of 
which, in the hands of every person possessing thein after some 
lapse of time, would be an act of hardship; but I would ask, are 
the dearest rights, the happiness, and the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of human beings of no higher value than common 
chattels, and the trespass of the luws in one case to be compared 
in enormity to their infraction in the other? Thus, then, com- 
pensation, for a very large number of the slaves, is disposed of, if 
the principle inferred in the query were admitted, from which I 
entirely dissent. The mode of cffecting emancipation, so long as 
the rights of the negros are secured to them in all those instances in 
which it might be judged expedient, isa consideration which belongs 
to the government, and not to the advocate of emancipation, 

Question 5. Is emancipation consistent with the cconomical 
interests of the nation, supposing that the obstacles implied in 
these queries can be overcome ? 

Answer, Ves. One great economical advantage to the nation by 
the abolition of slavery would be found in a large reduction of the 
existing military force, the maintenance of which to its present ex- 
tent, it may be fairly presumed, would then no more be considered 
necessary than has been the case in the British colonies. The 
Spanish colonics would have the same great natural advantages 
which they now possess in the extraordinary fertility of the soil, 
and, under judicious management in a state of freedom, might con- 
tinue to produce a very large amount of their present staple 
articles. In fertility md in the number of labourers they have 
even greater advantages than the most favoured British colonies, 
and would therefore be in a situation to attain results equally 
satisfactory in the maintenance and extension of cultivation, while 
there is no doubt that there would be an immense impetus given 
to the commerce of those fine countries. In reference to the 
alleged gencral prosperity and commercial advantages of cman- 
cipation, Hayti is cited as affording a contrary result. It 
will, therefore, be proper here to refer to the past and present 
state of that island. On the occurrence of the intestine war 
occasioned by the wicked attempt to re-cstablish slavery, the 
bulk of the population, took a part in the struggle to retain 
their libertics, and were thereby diverted from habits of industry. 
This was of course unfavourable to their future character 
and circumstances, as was also the destruction during the civil 
war of the plantations and property of every description, a loss 
which it will reqnire a new influx of 1 and many years of 
pon to restore. For a long period the Haytians retained their 
iberty by an uncertain tenure, and hence adopted a course of 
policy highly injurious to industry, commerce, and financial pros- 
perity, by maintaining a large military establishment. It must 
also be borne in mind, that their trade was no longer fostered 
and encouraged by the consumers of the staple articles, but was, 
on the contrary, discouraged by the obstacles to which it was 
a particularly by France and Great Britain. 

esides this, the education, or neglect of education, of those who 
now held the reins of government, had not qualified them to over- 
come these almost invincible difficulties, and to lay deep the 
foundations of national B in the encouragement of 
industry, education, morality, and religion. With such disad- 
vantages, it is only remarkable that they have paid the French 
35 64,500,000 francs, by the produce of their labour, for 
osses sustained principally, by the planters during the war of 
independence ; and they have, within a few years past, exported 
a large amount of coffee and other articles, amounting in value 
to about £1,000,000. sterling per annum. When I compare the 
circumstances of Cuba and St. Domingo, I acknowledge that I 
think there is much to reconcile the mind to commercial results 
of a character much less satisfactory than those which really exist 
in the latter island. The slave ship no longer haunts the shores 
of Haytiwith its suffering cargoes, the population has been doubled 
since freedom has been established by a natural increase, and the 
whip of the slave-driver is no longer the atrocious instrument by 
which men and women are forced to toil. In Cuba there is indeed 
a larger trade, but how is it obtaincd? By the encouragement of 
the man-stealer about its coasts, to supply the waste of human 
life incident to slavery, and by the deceallation and torture of more 
than half a million of human beings. In this way, with the great 
advantage of a soil of almost unequalled fertility, the exports of 
Cuba have increased forty per cent. between 1 and 1840. I 
pity that man, who is so dead to every f of humanity and 
uty, and to the honour of Spain, as to be willing that a system 
based upon such atrocities should continue, were the fallacious ad- 
vantages which it promises to the guilty partite a thousand times 
greater than its apologists, in their war against human nature, 
pretend. I rejoice in knowing that I do not write to one who 
entertains such ungenerous and unworthy sentiments, and that his 
deep interest in the sufferings of the slave is shared by others of 
the best and most intelligent of his countrymen. 
With much regard, I remain thy sincecre friend, 
G. W. ALEXANDER. 


Tarrori.— Another cargo of black slaves has just left for the 
Levent, the only trade cherished and enconraged by the governor of 
Tripoli! I- Malta Times. 
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ABOLITION IN FRANCE, 
TRE following extracts of a letter from a correspondent in Paris 
will be read with a painful interest :— 

We are indirectly but certainly informed, that the Duke de 
Broglie has been charged by the commission, constituted by the 
government in 1840, for the investigation of questions relative to 
slavery in our colonics, to prepare a report upon its resolutions. 

The first part of the report has been read and approved. It is 
stated, that it is got up with remarkable talent, and that its publi- 
cation will produce a deep impression on the French public. We 
await its appearance with much impatience; but we do not, 
unhappily, await with similar feelings, the conclusions of the com- 
mission. The system of slow and progressive abolition makes new 
progress in the public mind every day, through the hesitation of 
the government. 

Your delegates were informed, in private but semi-official com- 
munications, that the government and the chamber were, on the 
subject of emancipation, in advance of national opinion. It is 
true, that that opinion has considerably deviated from the gene- 
rous sentiments which animated us all at the period of the revo- 
lution in 1830, and that we have retrograded on all questions of 
liberty ; but the fault is in the government, and it anal to know 
that a spark would suffice to rekindle those sentiments. 

With respect to the abstract question of slavery, the national 
11 is unanimous for its extinction. It is divided only as to 
the indemnity required by the colonists, and on the mode of 
emancipaiion. 

If the government had not prevented our society from holding 
its public meeting, if it had not succeeded in shutting us up 
within closed doors ; we should have had partisans as zealous as any 
in the three kingdoms. You saw with your own cyes with what 
sympathy the words of Mr. Scoble, and M. M. Lamartine and 

dillon Barrot were listened to. 

The truth is, that the government were afraid lest the agitation 
of this question should arouse the popular feelings, and the in- 
stinctive hatred which the French people have against slavery. 
It wished to gain time by prohibiting our communications with 
the public, and to leave us only the press. It has succeeded ; it 
will succeed, perhaps, yet further. M. Guizot has been able to 
adjourn the preparation of the project of law for several sessions. 
We know where the obstacle is; and if it is not given to us to over- 
come it in the present state of the French parliament, be assured 
that we groan over it more than you. 

In 1790, political rights were granted to the men of colour. 
This prepared the way for the abolition of slavery, which the 
results of the revolution, without doubt, too much precipitated, 
since it was attended with such great misfortunes. Slavery was 
re-established in our colonies only by fraud, in violation of the most 
sacred engagements, and by a vast effusion of human blood at 
Guadeloupe. This re-establishment was the cause of the loss of 
St. Domingo, and not its abolition. 

If Great Britain has made a noble sacrifice, and given a great 
example to the world, we can trace in our national history analo- 
gous examples to neous our patriotism, The religious spirit 
of France is not extinguished, although its clergy for fifty years, 
have been the enemies rather than the auxiliaries of liberty. 

Your great annual meeting approaches. May it give a new 
impulse to your efforts for the emancipation of the slaves in Hin- 
dostan, as well as for the suppression on the coast of Africa of 
those enlistments, with which we were justly reproached on an 
occasion which, happily, will not oecur again. 

If your efforts should succeed, you will take from our ad ver- 
saries a subject of recrimination, which they are continually stirring 
up to mislead and irritate public opinion. 


— 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are requested by Mr. Sturz to say that he was not on the platform at 
the meetinglof the Anti-slavery Society, as erroneously stated in the report. 

The Committee have been sorry to learn that some of their friends in 
the country have not been able conveniently or regularly to procure the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. ‘Ihey beg, therefore, to say, thut, if, in cases of 
difficulty, information be sent to the Anti-slavery office, their best en- 
deavours shall be used to supply a remedy. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


— 


— — — 
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We have, at an hour too late for the present Reporter, received 
the suppressed evidence taken before the council in Jamaica, on 
the results of the recent emigration-scheme. These most impor- 
tant and affecting documents shall appear at large in our next. 


We regret to have to announce the death of our estimable friend 
and valued coadjutor, J. H. Tredgold, esq., secretary to the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. After a long period 
of declining health, he died at Richmond, on the 22nd ult. His 
funeral took place at the church of that parish on Monday last, 
and was, according to his own wish, attended by the Committee 
of the Anti-slavery Society. The high estimation in which he 


was held by that body will appear by the following record, which 
is entered on their minutes: 
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At a meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, held at 27, New Broad Street, on Monday, 
30th May, 1842. 


Ricuarp Barrett, Esq., in the Chair. 

Resolved unanimously—That this Committee have learned 
with unfeigned sorrow the decease of their valued friend, John 
Harfield Tredgold, late Secretary of this society, and would record 
their high sense of his sterling worth, and of the services rendered 
by him to the anti-slavery cause. To lively sympathy with the 
suffering and oppressed, he united an active benevolence, which 
pomp him to devote his best energies to their freedom and 

appiness. Retiring in his manners, urbane in his temper, 
indefatigable in the discharge of his duties, in character a con- 
sistent christian, he endeared himself to his fellow-labourers ; 
and his memory will be long cherished by them, in common with 
the circle of his private friends, with affectionate respect. 


Our desire to introduce part (we found it impossible to insert the 
whole) of the important communication of Mr. Alexander in our 
last number, constrained us at the last moment to omit the speech 
of the Bishop of Norwich at the meeting of the Anti-Slave 
Society. We take the earliest opportunity of supplying this 
omission :— 

The Bisnor or Nonwich said, I confess, my lord, that I rise 
under some emotion. I pity the man, I envy not his feelings, whose heart 
is so cold and chilled that he cannot be roused by such an expression of 
eloquence as we have just heard. I will say but few words, and that for 
three reasons. In the first place, I think that toeay much upon the 
subject of slavery would be a libel on the cause. Slavery requires no 
arguments, no eluquence, to convince us of its turpitude (cheers), or to 
excite the indignation which it ought justly to create. In the second 
place, I would not wish to neutralise the effects of that brilliant and 
interesting speech which we have just heard. It is a privilege to be here 
upon such an occasion, and I trust that, in the position in which Í am 
placed in my church, I am not forfeiting my caste, or placing myself iu 
other than a right position.—(Loud applause). In the third place, I did 
not come here to speak, but rather to learn. No, I retract the word. It 
is not necessary that I should take lessons to convince me of the we 
priety of slavery.—(Cheers.) Abhorrence of slavery came with me into 
the world; it was nurtured in my cradle, and has been fostered in later 
years, and I hope it will continue with me till the close of life.—(Loud 
Cheers.) A speaker on my left (Mr. Sturge) gave us a most significant 
hint. He stated that while we were attending to the freedom of slaves 
abroad, we should also promote the freedom of those who are opp 
at home. (Cheers). Within the last few days I have had the hunoor of 
presenting some petitions to the house on the slavery—for I can give it 
no milder term—of our females in some of the collieries of Great Britain. 
(Cheers.) When that hint was given there was a cord which vibrated in 
my heart. 1 trust the case of the children in the mines of this country 
will excite attention: and that while we deprecate foreign ea we 
shall not have to deplore wretchedness lingering within our own shores, 
and within the confines of free England. (Applause.) 


THB crroneous representations—whether inadvertent or inten- 
tional, we express no opinion—of a writer in the Colonial Gazette of 
the 25th ult. entitled, Confessions of the Anti-slavery end 
require from us some explanatory remarks. We must trouble 
our readers with a few quotations. The article begins thus :— 

The Anti-slavery Society have made great progress within the year, 
for they have nt last discovered the cause of the slave-trade! The usual 
emphatic reiteration of the failure of their own plans to suppress the trade 
pervades the announcement in their report. 

The Society have said nothing in their report about the cause of 
the slave-trade. Let the reader judge :-— 

What lies at the root of all this hostility, opposition, and tergirerra- 
tion on the part of kingdoms and republics, both in tbe old and new world, 
in reference to the benevolent and generous exertions of Great Britain to 
destroy this evil? The Committee reply in one word—Slavery ; and 
:Ley feel confident that, until thet mighty evil be extinguished—uatil the 
markets for slaves be broken up—it is vain to bope for the suppression of 
the slave-trade.” i f 

It is plain from these words, that the report is tracing the cause, 
not of the slave-trade, but of the hostility showu by various 
governments to measures for its suppression. 

It is further erroneous to say, that, in announcing the failure of 
the plans which have been hitherto adopted for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, the Society announced the failure of “ their own 

lans.” Treaties and cruizers are not, and never have been, any 
part of the plans of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society; 
which, by its fundamental rule, adopts such measures exclusively 
as are moral, religious, and pacific. A similar mistake runs 
through the following passage :— 

They bave devised “ remedies,” and they bare been permitted and 
helped by a government to send an expedition where well-informed people 
knew that it would do nothing, except itself be routed by the pestilent 
climate: it was sent, and it was routed. They have been suffered to 
pet the newly-emancipated negro, and thwart the plans of the planter for 
meeting the difficulties which emancipation entailed upon bim; to subject 
the British consumer to bigh prices for sugar ; to make the slave-trede, by 
their own confession, more cruel than ever it was, by their efforts in “ the 
cause of Africa ;” to rant, to suggest experiments, adopted by parliament, 
to send their fellow-subjects out to be killed in those experiments without 
being called to account—for no ooroner’s jury sat on the bodies. And 
now, when all this is done, they coolly declere, in their periodical manifesto, 


thet it was all in vain. ; 

The Anti-slavery Society has had nothing to do with the Niger 
expedition, or with any of those measures which have aggrava 
the atrocities of the slave-trade. The entire responsibility of the 


Niger expedition rests with the Society for the extinction of the 
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slave-trade and the civilization of Africa. This confusion of things, 
perfectly distinct pervades the entire paper, and is the basis of 
the following language :— 

Such are the assumptions and conflicting statements which illustrate 
the new avowal of the society, that all their expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure has purchased nothing! Their report this year is the most flagrant 
instance that they have yet achieved of self-condemnation, practised as 
they are in tbat art. 

e might have quoted much more to the same effect; but 
these few lines will be sufficient to make our readers and tlie public 
understand the nature of the fallacy into which the writer has 
been betrayed. He has confounded the present Anti-slavery 
Society, which was constituted in 1839, on an express avowal of 
new principles, first with the old Anti-slavery Society, which has 
been for some years extinct ; and next with the African Civili- 
zation Society, formed under the presidency of Prince Albert, in 
1840. If he has done this ignorantly, we charge him with no 
fault. We say only, that he is too ignorant to be employed as a 
writer in a public journal at all concerned for its respectability. 
If he has done it knowingly, he has been guilty of a fault which 
We are not anxious to characterize. Misrepresentation is an act 
of genuine, though reluctant homage to the party against whom 
it is employed. 


WE announce with much pleasure, that ground has at length 
been broken in parliament on the subject of slavery in British 
India. On the 13th ultimo, the Hon. Mr. Villiers presented 
to the House of Commons a petition on this subject from the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and imme- 
diately gave notice that he should, after the Whitsuntide recess, 
call the attention of the house to it. The petition is as follows :— 


To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in parliament assembled. f 

The humble petition of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society 

Sueweta—That your petitioners deeply deplore the prolonged exist- 
ence of slavery in British India, and the settlements of this country in 
the East, as utterly opposed to the principies of the British constitution, 
and the spirit and precepts of the gospel. 

That your petitioners consider as due to the honour of their country, 
and necessary to give additional weight to the example already set to 
other nations in the abolition of slavery in the British colonies, that 
slavery be immediately and entirely abolished in every part of the British 
empire. 

Your petitioners, therefore, entreat your honorable house to pass a law 
for securing this great end, and for establishing the right of every human 
being found within, or resorting to, any and all parts of the British domi- 
nions, to the complete enjoyment of personal freedom, and to the ful! 
protection of British law. And your petitioners, &c. 

(Signed) G. W. ALexanver, Chairman. 


We have inserted, from the Morning Herald, an account of some 
interesting proceedings in Russia, tending towards the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs. We give below an extract from a letter of the 
correspondent of the Times at Brussels, throwing some additional 
light on this important movement. 

“An ukase has appeared allowing and recommending the owners 
of estates in Russia to set their serfs free. This means, in intel- 
ligible language, to allow the crown to recruit from their number 
direct, without encountering the protestations of the land-owners 

ainst this abstraction of their labourers. The mortality in the 

ussian army is, as will easily he supposed, enormous, and nothing 
is more unpopular amongst the owners of large estates than a 
draught from the peasants who are sparingly scattercd over them, 
and without whose aid they are wholly unproductive. Should 
the recommendation here mentioned prove, as in Russia it usually 
does, a command, and be enforced as such, you may soon look for 
news from St. Petersburg. 


Wr heve received some papers from the provisional directors of 
the Est India Cotton Company, and among them a letter of 
Colonei Nicolls to the editor of the Times. That part of the 
Colonels letter which relates to the bearing of this commercial 
enterprise on the question of slavery, we insert with pleasure, and 
express our full concurrence in his views, We have to desire, 
however, that, in India, cotton should be cultivated by freemen. 
Surely tie extension of Indian agriculture and the abolition of 
Indian shvery ought to be simultaneous. 
There is one other aspect of the subject I am discussing, to which, sir, 
I will briefly advert: I refer to its connexion with the slave question. 
The sumber of slaves in the United States alone, is, I believe, nearly three 
millions, the greater proportion of whom are engaged in the culture of 
cottn. Now, there bas been a great deal said and done by a large body 
of plilanthropists in this country, for the extinction of this mass of slavery ; 
but vhat, I ask, is likely to produce this result so completely, or so peace- 
full:, as the employment of British skill and capital in raising cotton by 
free labour in our own possessions in India, and thus gradually super- 
sedng the demand upon America, which is the mainstay of slavery, 
1 the borrid slave-trade which is still carried on, on the coast of 
al 
Tie policy of such a course is acknowledged by the chiefs of the anti- 
slavey party. At the last Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Antislavery Society, Mr. Gurney declared, that, f a supply of cotton 
could de obtained from any other ir} the world, no greater stab could be 
given o slavery in the United Sa —ae declaration which was oe 
-cheerd from all parts of the hall. Let, then, Mr. Gurney and bis coad- 
jutors ssist, by every means in their power, the tical steps which have 
amounced by the Company before alluded to. They have a golden 
opportuity before them, and if they do not avail themselves of it, what 
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will the world say of their sincerity and consistency? During the debates 
in parliament last session on the sugar duties, they were frequently taunted 
with their inconsistency in refusing slave-growo sugar, whilst they con- 
sumed with complacency slave-grown cotton. ‘This reproach may have 
been hitherto undeserved ; but, unquestionably, it will be no longer so, 
if the practice complained of should be persisted in, now that a course is 
pointed out to them by which, not only without sacrifice, but with actual 
pecuniary gain, they may supply the British market with cotton grown in 
our Eastern possessions by free labour. 


4 


WE insert the following extract, of a recent letter from Richard 
Peek, Esq., on an important subject:. — 

l advise the Committee to do what they can to encourage free trade 
in the produce of free labour, but to endeavour to get such duties laid on 
articles the produce of slavery as will prohibit their being used in 
England. I should like to see a list of all articles the produce of 
slaves, with the duty each pays. I wish the duty on each was doubled. 
In fact, I should be glad to see a law to prohibit any article the produce 
of slave from touching our shores, and admitting free labour produce 
from any part of the world. ‘The British nation should bear testimony 
against slavery by a law against slave produce from any country. 

If infurmation could be collected as to the articles, the countries they 
come from, and the duty they pay, it might form a foundation for some 
legislative measure in future. I think this would be more effective than 
sending out armed eruizers to prevent the slave-trade. I would admit 
cotton and other articles from the free states of America, under a certifi- 
cate that they were the produce of free-labour, and the same from other 
countries. 

Will the Committee take it into consideration, to see if anything in this 
way can be done? ‘To collect information should be the first object. 


THERE must be something useful, we think, in the humble efforts 
of this journal, and in the labours of the, Committee whose 
organ it is, because they make some people so angry. The pro- 
ceedings, for example, which the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have taken in reference to the 
transportation of labourers from India to Mauritius, and par- 
ticularly an article in the Anti-Slavery Reporter on this subject 
which is denounced as a wicked outrage perpetrated against that 
most amiable and benevolent race, the Mauritian planters—elicits 
the following from the editor of the Cerneen :— 


And who are those with whose sanction and by whose authority it has 
been committed! Who are the self-elected members of the Committee of 
the Anti-Slavery Society? Who? Why, they are composed of all tbat 
is most base and despicable! Professing philanthropy, and making use 
of religion as a cloak to cover their own selfish and sinister purposes, they 
bave but one end in view—thet of their own aggrandizement. This 
accomplished, the stool upon which they have set themselves up as 

rophets, and which bas served as their stepping-stone to place or power, 
is contemptuously kicked down by them, and the people who have been 
fools enough to be gulled by their fair promises and smooth words become 
the special subjects of their contempt and ridicule! Who are they? We 
believe, without a single exception, a set of the most audacious and 
accomplished scoundrels that were ever suffered to go unlung! One of 
them, some years ago, contrived to leap over the heads of his dupes upon 
the woolsack, whence by his own party he was not long after summarily 
and diagracefully expelled. Another not long since obtained a baronetcy, 
a third a judgeship, a fourth, two lucrative situations in succession under 
government. But then, they are “all, all, honourable men * 

Well, for ourselves, we care not; for we utterly abbor and despise 
them. But this we will and must say in conclusion, and in justice to the 
author of the article we have given ourselves the trouble to read, that, 
frankly and conscientiously speaking, we believe there exists not in an 
civilized portion of the globe a journal which contains so many wilful, 
premeditated, and malignant 1118 as does the Anti-slavery Reporter!!! 


MR. TURNBULL. 


Tu violence of the Spanish press against Mr. Turnbull, late 
consul-general at Cuba, and, at present protector of liberated 
Africans in that colony, is a proof of the honesty with which that 
entleman has endeavoured to carry the instructions of her 
{ajesty’s government for the suppression of the slave-trade into 
effect. In what respects Mr. Turnbull may have failed in the 
erformance of his duty, or have overstepped it, does not appear. 
Nothing, indeed, appears beyond the fact that he has given the 
greatest possible offence to the authorities of Cuba, and the pro- 
slavery poy of that island, by the vigilance with which he has 
watched their proceedings, and the honesty with which he has ex- 
osed and denounced them to his own government. It appears, 
however, that nothing short of his being sacrificed will satisfy 
the rage of the party, whose nefarious practices he has brought 
to light, and upon which he has been able to put a check, 
But will her Majesty’s government consent to sacrifice such a 
man! We trust not: for how then can the government 
expect to secure the fulfilment of its treaties for the suppression 
of the trade in slaves? Besides which, how can honourable men 
be expected to accept appointments under government, if the 
are to be sacrificed in the performance of their duty! It 
appears to us of immense importance that honest men should 
be appointed, and, in proportion to the delicacy and the diffi- 
culty of their situations, be countenanced and sustained. If Spain 
will tolerate no functionary who really arta es his duty, the 
next step should be for Great Britain to decline sending an 
functionaries at all. The cessation of all diplomatic relations wit 
this country would soon bring these honourable slave-traders to 
their senses. ‘To these remarks we append the following extract 
of a riea which has been received from a known correspondent 
in Cuba :— 
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Havana, 12th April, 1842. UKASE TO THE DIRECTING SENATE. 

: ; ase j 
It would appear that Mr. Turnbull is really to be deprived of bis appoint- In the ukase of his 5 sae 5 3 oe 2nd of 
ment as her Å ajesty's Consul in this city, and I can assure you, that thore April of this ear, and signed with his own RR „It 1s Said :— a 
is not throughout the island, one single friend to humanity who does not „The articles 440 and 457 of paragraph 9 in the code of laws, 


deplore his removal. Although Mr. Turnbull has resided but a short time | fix the regulations according to which seigneurs are allowed to 
in this city, he bus succeeded in doing what no one thought possible before | convert their serfs into free labourers, in making over to them in 
his arial The sluve-trade has ceased for the present. Wonderful to 


full property seignorial lands, in consideration of certain reciprocal 
relate, u Portuguese slaver, with about 200 negros on board, has been advantages to be specified in special contracts. But, willing in 
brought into the port, a prize to a Spanish brig of war. ‘The court of | the interest of the state, that these feudal lands, one of the pri- 
Mixed Commission have declared, that, as it has not been possible to vileges of the nobility, and which are engaged by contract, be 
fix a Spanish character on the prize, the Aurelia Felir, it is not within guaranteed from all that might endanger property belonging 
their competency to deal with her; and, although the prize has been de- to tlie nobility, we have thought proper, by interpreting 
manded by her Majesty's Consul, aad by two of her Majesty’s sinps of articl 9 z 7 4 
; i e iti cle 442, paragraph 9, of the code of laws, to concede to the 
war, in order to carry ber to Jamaica for adjudication by a British court of |. +h dbe a 0 t achado with, thei 
Admiralty, the Captain-General persists in his refusal to give her up. SC ie UES: W10: MION d oe po d con le. a hi gebot 
Three cargoes of negros have been seized after having been landed; but, | Santry contracts based on the said article, and this withou 
although such a proceeding may tend to some good results by deterring the | Prejudice to the interests of the labouring peasantry, to concede 
alave-denlers from their nefarious traffic, the poor victims themselves bene- to them the right of supremacy over the lands thus conceded. 
fit nothing from the teader mercies of our philanthropic Captuin-General, | And we order all peasants who shall receive portions of the 
because, as beretofore, he causes them to be made Emancipados of, and | said feudal lands to recognise this supremacy. Wherefore, we have 
then sells them into slavery. decided that all contracts passed by mutual consent between the 
It isthe prevailing opinion of all the friends of humanity, that, as soon | seigneurs and their easantry, shall be based on the following 


as Mr. Turnbull le ves the island, the alave-trade will commence again dispositions, which have been examined in the council of the 
with its former activity, because there will then be no efficient person empire, and sanctioned by us :— 


devoted, ai he is, to the fulfilment of tho treaties, to watch over their 1. “The tenure of the peasant to the seigneur can be regulated 
2 5 


infractions. ; i i an 
Ts Mixed Coury aao ans alia a “aud lone sexnerionceches:| the contracts by money arising from the produce of the land, 
or from any other kind of industry. 


proved that their so called efforts to suppress the trade have aever tended to pps 
any favourable results, For my own part, [nm at a loss to comprehend 2. Should the peasants refuse to fulfil the conditions of the 
i contract which they have accepted, the 


the policy which causes Mr. Turnbull’s removal, but I bope and trust that y shall be compelled 


his successor will differ from him but in the name. thereto by the local police, under the guarantee of the head of the 
It will be distressing to see the great good which Mr. Turnbull has | Nobility of the district, and under the superintendence of the 

achieved to the cause of humanity retrograde to nothingness, merely from | government authorities. i 

the want of a suitable person to continue what be has so gloriously com- 

menced. Follow up with energy what has already been done; and believe 

me that the days of slavery in the island are numbered. 
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3. The peasants who shall have entered into contracts with their 


scigneurs shall henceforward bear the denomination of ‘ peasants 
who have obligations to fulfil? 


4. “In as far as these peasants are concerned, the recruiting 


service shall follow the rotation laid down by the ordonnances for 
that service. 


— — 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, THE RUSSIAN NOBI- 


LITY, AND THE SERF POPULATION OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


[From the Morning Herald. ] 


Wr publish subjoined a document of much importance—viz. 
an ukase of the emperor of Russia for ameliorating the condition 
of the serf population of his empire. We give at the same time 
an order of the minister of the interior, and a circular letter of the 

d master of police, accompanying the ukase, modifying and 
imiting the sense of the imperial edict. 

An apparent contradiction is evident in the text of these docu- 
ments. It seems as if the benevolent intentions of the emperor 
were arrested almost on the point of execution, by an after 
thought of policy, forced upon him by unseen obstacles which had 
arisen. e are enabled, however, by a communication from 
Vienna of a confidential and important nature, to explain this 
seeming inconsistency. 

We are told, that the emperor of Russia, having resolved to 
liberate, in one sweeping act, the immense portion of the popula- 
tion of his empire born in a state of servitude, lately called 
together the council of state for the purpose of making his inten- 
tions known. The proposition was received by the subservient 

rtion of the council with satisfaction ; but the old and power- 
Fal nobility present declared, that such an act was tantamount to 
a revolution—that it endangered their lives and properties—and 
that, in honour and conscience, they could not adopt it. 

The council ecparated without any decision bemg taken, and 
the utmost secrecy was for some time preserved on the subject. 
But a matter so important to all the great interests of the nobility 
and inferior classes could not long he id ia and at length 
the public became alarmed with a re 


5. “ With respect to the support of the Greniers d' Abondances 
(depots for grain), and the assistance to be given in case of fire, 
which are at the charge of the free peasants, under the direction 
of their scigneurs, if the latter refuse to take upon them this 
responsibility, the obligation shall be fulfilled by the nearest 
authorities. 

6.“ The seigneurs shall organise among the labouring pea- 
santry a local administration, and shall have the high police. 

7. As for the contracts to be concluded with the peasants who 
belong to the properties engaged with the banks of the empire, if 
it be the intention of the seigneurs to place these properties in 
pledge, they must obtain the consent of the bank before passing a 
contract. 

8. The seigneurs and the labouring peasants who have been 
liberated, are to consider the contracts passed between them as in- 
dissoluble, each, however, keeping the right to change certain 
clauses of it, in case the property should be engaged to the 
reales of the crown These changes must be guarantecd by those 
anks. 

D. “ The contracts entered into according to the above dis 
positions shall he drawn upon stamped paper of the fourth 
ou, and submitted for our sanction and signature according to 

W. ; 


10. “ The directing senate is entrusted with the carrying into 
effect of this ukase.”’ 

The next document is from the minister of the interior, dated 
April 2ud, 1842, addressed to the head of the police at St. Peters- 
burg. The minister, in forwarding the above ukase, says, that 
“ the object of it is to determine the nature of the tenure of the 
5 in the contracts they will form with their seigneurs, 

ut that the lands remain, as heretofore, the lands of the robility. 
From hence it clearly results, that the relations which exist 
between the scigneurs and the peasants, with whom no contract 
should have been concluded, remain the same as ever, and experi- 
ence no change. All this is explained in the terms of tie ukase 
and it must be understood in that spirit. If the emperor 
had any other view, he would have openly declared 1. As he 
had not done so, to seek in the imperial ukase, or te persuade 
others that it can bear any other signification, would se a great 
crime, since it will be acting against the will of our Sovereign. 

“ His Majesty, therefore, orders all military and civil governors 
to watch with care that no false interpretation be given the 
eat ukase, such, for instance, as the freedom of all peasmtry. 

f among any class should be found evil-disposed persons spread- 
ing false and dangerous intelligence to delude the people, they are 
to be arrested and punished with all the rigour of the law. 

“They are equally to take care that the peasants remain ii the 
same subserviertcy to the legitimate power of their seigneun. If 
any should prove contumacious, they are to be brought bak to 
their duty by mild means and persuasion, and in failure of this, 
by the rigour of the law. 

(Signed) 4 PRO r. 

To this letter is subjoined an order from the grand mater of 
police, aide-de-camp of the emperor, prescribing to the maters of 
police to give their utmost attention to prevent any false inter- 
pretations and false reports that may be spread about m the 
Imperial intentions, as manifested in the above ukase. sea 

(Signed) “ CacoonkxIxR, Grand Master of Paice. 


N ative to the emperor's 
intentions. The old nobility (whose fathers have heretofore 


proved what desperate expedients they were capable of resorting 
to, when their interests were affected by the imperial will) as- 
sumed a tone, ahnost amounting to menace against the emperor ; 
while, on the other hand, the liberal ortion of that class, supported 
by popular opinion, openly avowed their approbation of the Auto- 
crat’s conduct. 

In this state of things, the an 


t eror was forced to compromise, 
and unwilling either to give up his favourite project, or to have 
the appearance of yielding to the clamour of the old nobility, he 


issued the ukase above alluded to, for the modification of the con- 
dition of the serfs ; accompanied at the same time by an order of 
the police, explaining it in a manner calculated to satisfy the 
apprehensions of the opposition. 
he question now remains in this rather uncertain position. 
The violent and headstrong character of the emperor, who is 
never known to recede from any resolution deliberately formed, 
ives reasons to believe, that he will proceed to other and more 
ecided acts, while the deeply-rooted prejudices of the nobility, 
who are equally reckless in their resolves, may lead them, rather 
than submit, to make such a resistance as might be fatal to the 
emperor. 
iewing this subject in all its bearings, it is one of great im- 
rtance ; and neither the revolution of 1830 in France, nor the 
form Act in this country, have led to the scrious consequences 
which may arise from further agitation of it. 
We need only add that our information on this matter is drawn 
from the best and most authentic sources, 
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GLIMPSES OF SLAVERY AND SLAVE-TRADE IN 
BRAZIL. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

Sin, —Ilaving lately received a file of Brazilian papers as well as 
some private intelligence from that country, I again address you 
a few lines, which I hope will convey some information to your 
numerous readers on the subject of slavery and the slave-trade in 
that empire. 

The present Brazilian ministry are all slave-dealers, and of 
course do all in their power without coming to an open rupture 
with this country, to encourage the trade. The minister of GRACE 
AND Justice! left his official duties a short time since, to accom- 

ny 50 newly imported negros to his estate, some distance in the 
interior. At Santos, 750 Atricans had been landed belonging toa 
man named Vergueiro, and not the slightest notice was taken by 
the authorities. The cruizers on the coast are almost useless, they 
sometimes bring a slaver into Rio Junciro, but they are generally 
discharged by the Mixed Commission Court, which is worse than 
useless. It would be a great saving, both of men and money, to 
thiscountry, if our squadron were withdrawn, and ourmixed courts 
abolished forthwith. These functionarics, in the discharge of their 
public duties, bring discredit upon the country which employs 
them ; and, in their private conduct, they disgust all the well dis- 
posed of those in whose society they are thrown. There are, I am 
aware some honourable exceptions to this rule, but they are rare ; 
and the persons who have distinguished theniselves by their up- 
right an UPO pn E conduct have, I regret to say, too fre- 
quently suffered loss in consequence., 

I shall now give you a few incidents of slavery taken from the 
Jornal do Commercio. 

Department of Police, March 1st, 1842. 

“ The Justice of the peace of Lagôa, José Percira Lirio, reports, 
that in consequence of the directions which he received from the 
police to institute a search and inquiry, with a view to ascertain 
whether Isidoro Joaquim Pereira, resident in the Barra da Tijuca, 

ad assassinated, by fogging, some of his slaves: he, the said 
Justice, proceeded in person to the spot, accompanied by the Pro- 
motor Publico, and surrounded the house with a military and 

olice force. On entering, they were met by the said Isidoro 
oaquim Pereira, and on searching the places pointed out, four 
bodies were duy up, and another burying pluce remained to be er- 
amined, which was at a considerable distance, by a road intersected 
with marvhes, rivulets, &c. The accused was conducted to the 
jail, where he now is, together with the following blacks, Manoel, 

rancisco,” &c., &c. 

I shall endeavour to trace the sequel of this frightful case, and 
inform you of it. 

In the same police report is to be found an advertisement of the 
apprehension of a runaway negro at Conceicao, who declared 
himself to be “the slave of a married lady in this city ; that he 
worked for himself, and gave four dollars (10s, sterling) per weck 
to the said lady, from whose power he fled under fear of punish- 
ment, for not having, one weck, made up the required sum.“ This 
gives a painful view of the unrequited, hopeless labours of the 
slave: there are many Brazilian familics who are entirely supported 
by the labours of three or four slaves in this way. 

What should we think, sir, in England, of such an advertisement 
as the following, headed 

„ OpproR UNITY OF OBTAINING A WAITING WOMAN FOR ONE s1II I 186!!! 

„ o BE RATFLED ron, a wailing woman with a child eight years of uge, and 
other objects of value. Tickets may be had at No. 91, Rua do Roserio,“ 
&o. Here follows a similar one, ‘ A private raffe at S. Christovao, 
Jor two slaves und other articles.” 

The next advertisement is a rarity, even in Brazil :— 

€ Jo BE SOLD A LIITLE MULAITO TWO YEARS OF AGE, VERY PRETIY, AND 
WELL ADAYIED FOR ALESTIVAL PRESENT (Christmas-box), No. 3 Rua dos 
Latoeiros.” 

The following I have extracted from a single number of this 
paper, not for their peculiarity, but to show the every day cha- 
racter of the eruel, brutalizing system of slavery, and to bring it 
again and again before the public ; knowing that the most humane 
persons are apt to forget, those sufferings of their fellow-men with 
which they are not brought into contact, either by actual observa- 
tion or through the sited ain of the press. 

„To be sold a wet-nurse, a mulatto girl aged twenty, has very good milk, 
her first child now four months old. Rus de S. Pedro, No. 180.” 

“To be sold, a black woman, five months gone with child, fit for all kind 
o ſservice. Largo do Paco, No. ö. 

“To be sold, a waiting woman, with milk, and with a son eight months 
old; she is to be sold witn on witnout ine chip, bas all the qualifica- 
tions of a good waiting woman, and is without vice of any kind.¢ Rua do 
Senado, No. 41.” 

„Sale of Furniture, Plate, a Black Cook, &e. 

“A. Lawrie & Co. (an Englishman) will sell on Tuesday, the 23rd 
instant, No. 6, Rua Direita, a quantity of furniture, gold and silver plate, 
watches, porcelain ; and one black man, a perfect pastry-cook, belonging to 
a family about to retire.” 

“ Feraudy & Co. will sell one day this week, at No. 2, Rua do Conde, 
furniture, plate, porcelain, a piano, some sluves, and sundry other articles.“ 

** Sule of slaves. 

“ J. Bouis will sell on Saturday, at No. 90, Rua do Ouvidor, a large 
lot of slaves of both sexes, consisting of carpenters, he'd negros, negresses 
waiting women, young negros and negresses, &c.; the which will be sold 
with conditions of health and good sule.” 


»The slaves who are thus raffled for are those for whom it is difficult to 
obtain a purchaser, on nccount of some defect in person or in temper. 

t This means that she will bear any amount of ill treatment without 
resistance; the expressicn in Brazil, as applied to slaves, has no refereuce 
to moral qualities. | 
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Sa a ee 
This paper contains twenty-eight advertisements of sales of 

human beings, and the usual number of runaways—some with the 

loss of teeth, the marks of old wounds, of EN irons, &c., in- 

dicative of the mild treatment they received under tlie “ domestic 

institution,“ and of course of their own folly and ingratitude in 

escaping from it.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
London, May 28th, 1842. 


THE IRISH ADDRESS. r 
Tue address from Ireland to Irishmen in America on the subject 
of slavery, is causing considerable agitation. At a recent meeting 
of the Repeal Association, in Dublin, a letter was read by the 
Secretary from the Albany Repeal Association, complaining very 
much, both of the address itself, and of its influence on the re 
agitation. It brought prominently forward the conduct of Mr. 
O Connell, in having signed the sadness and clicited from that 
gentleman the following avowal, which we transfer to our 
columns :— 

The Lorn Mayvon—He bad heard, with a good deal of melancholy feel- 
ing, much in that document, to show how man would reconcile himself 
to fulse principles, and how the frequency of crime was capable of blunt- 
ing our feelings. In this document the writer took care not to say he wes 
the advocate of slavery ; on the contrary, he said be was the friend of free- 
dom in the abstract. A man might be an excellent friend to liberty in 
the abstract, but he (the Lord Muyor) did not eee what good could come 
from this—if a person were bad in the abstract, his being 30, without going 
further, could scarcely be productive of real evil; it was so with respect 
to good principles, and as little effect could be produced in the one case or 
the other, But was there not a great deal in that letter to advocate slavery ? 
He (the Lord Mayor) wished to be candid—he did sign that document 
which had gone to America: he avowed it, and, come what would, he was still 
the opponent of slavery (hear, hear), He perceived by the American papers 
—what he had not looked much to before, or taken notice of in sigain 
—that there was in the document u recommendation to co-operate wi 
the abolitionists (hear, bear, ond cheers).—They translated that into a 
recommendation to join any parties or particular societies opposed to the 
slave - trade. But thin should not be so understood. If the abolitionists 
in America suggested crime or outrage, or the violation of any law, he did 
not want any Irishman to join them. The Irish did not mean to obtain 
Repeal by the commission of a single crime, and, of course, they would 
not sanction a different course by others. Therefore, when they recom- 
mended a union with the abolitionists, they did not mean—nor did the 
address to which he referred mean—tbat men should combine with any 
society that would sanction any violation of the law. When they talked of the 
abolitionists, they spoke of men who join together in a legitimate manner, 
and endeavour, by peaceable means, to effect that abolition of slavery, 
which every zoud man should be anxious for (hear, hear). That document 
which bad just been read, filled him with regret. Tbey talked of a viola- 
tion of a constitutional principle. What violation of a constitutional prin- 
ciple could there be in advising a people to take this particular course ? 
They suggested no violence or wrong—they did not threaten to invade 
America (a laugh), or join the abolitionists in arms—they only suggested 
that men should unite to put down slavery (bear, hear). Ihe lees isti- 
mated, that time would put an end to the slave system ; but that was what 
exactly the West Indian slave owners s. id, when a ques‘ion was raised about 
their slaves in 1822. At that time, Canning said it was unnecessary to 
propose any measure for the freedom of the slices, because the planters 
themselves would train them up and prepare them f., liberty; and he pro- 
posed a resolution to the effect, that it was unnecessary to take any imme- 
diate steps in this respect, inasmuch as the planters themselves were deter- 
mined todo what was required. But le (the Lord Mayor) had the honour 
of sitting in the House of Commons when Lord Stanley brought in his bill 
for the emancipation of these very sluves, and he challenged the house 10 
show did the planters carry out their promise. Twelve years had elapsed 
from the time of their making it, und they could not allege that one single 
step had been taken towards its fulfilment (heur, hear). Nay, more, the 
planters who bad made this assertion refused to allow a bill to pass to pre- 
vent the flogging of the women whom they had in bondage, and there 
they were declaring their love of freedom in the abstract, but oppusing its 
effects, and its enjoyment. ‘Ihe gentleman who wrote from America told 
them of the contrast between the siate of the American slaves and that of 
the people of this country. To be sure the slave owners fed their slaves 
as they would feed their horses and other beasts of burden, that the beast 
might be able to work, and that they (the owners) might have an abund- 
ant return (hear, hear). But now it irritated him (the Lord Mayor) in a 
more than ordinary degree to see slavery supported amongst u christian 
people—that in a land of freedom it should be tolerated, and on turning to 
states where it did not exist still to find advocates of so horrible a system 
(hear). Their course, however, was manifest—tbey would declare them- 
eelves the enemies of slavery, come what would (cheers); but they 
would not suggest the commission of any crime; on the contrary, their 
object was to put an end to crime by the abolition of the horrible system 
of slavery. It was a blot upon the Americans, aud they coul | scarcely ever 
wipe it from their escutcheon. IIe moved, that Mr. Ray would communi- 
cate with this gentleman, us well as reply to the otber docuinent from the 
convention; but in the meantime, while they inserted this letter on the 
minutes, and while they disclaimed any connexion with any particular 
society of abolitionists they would proclaim themselves the opponents of 
slavery throughout the world (loud cheers). Whatever brand there might 
be on the brow of the negro—whatever might be bis caste or bis colour, 
they would not consent to any thing but that system by which no property 
in human beings, but that of the father in bis child, and where the father 
would not allow of any but that possessed by the mother (hear, and cheers). 
They were oppo to a system by reason of which, there was not a tender 
tie of nature that could not be broken in a moment; and even this might 
be done without the owner of the slave being u party to it—for instance, 
in this country, men sell their horse and cattle, so in the slave, the busband 
might be sold to one, the wife to another, and the children to a third—and 
this even without the consent of the owner, should be become insolvent, 
or meet with a reverse of fortune. This, therefore, was the system which 
called for redress, and the support of every good man, to nut an end to it 
if possible. No man should be without doing something to redress 20 
great a grievance, until he saw the finality of the evil—and, while they 
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went for repeal, they should wish that every man in America, would, in a 
peaceable manner, agitate to put an end to a system so horrible. 
Mr. BarnrerT said he had received a letter from a most intelligent cor- 


respondent in America, corre borating the views that had been taken by the 
Lord Mayor. 


MADISON WASHINGTON. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER IN HIS HISTORY. 


Tus name will be remembered as belonging to the leader of the“ Im- 
mortal Nineteen,” who fought for and obtained their liberty on board 
the Creole. Madison was the “ very large and strong slave found in the 
after cabin, who being seized by both the master and mate, shook them off, 
and in spite of their endeavours—togetber with those of a third sailor who 
stood over the hatchway—forced a passage, and, rushing on deck, cried, 
“| We have begun, ani must go through! 

This scene on the Creole deck was but one chapter in the history of 
Madison Washington. Nothing could be more absurd than to suppose 
that this occasion made Madison, and not Madison made the occasion. 
A new clue tothe character of this hero of the Creole has just been 
farnished us. 


About eighteen months since, Madison was in Canada. 


Ife there hore 
this seme name. 


He stayed awhile in the family of Ilirem Wilson, who 
describes him, like the Creole protestants,” as a very large and strong 
slave. 

rejoice in British liberty. But he loved his wife, who was left a slave in 
Virginia, still more. At length Madison resolved on rescuing her from 
slavery. Although strongly dissuaded by his friends from making the 
attempt in person, he would not listen, but crossed tbe line into this state. 
At Rochester he fell in with friend Lindley Murray Moore, who collected 
ten dollars to aid him in Lis journey towards Virginia. So strong was 
Moadison’s determination, that at this time he assured his friends he would 
have his wife or lose his life. 

As he passed along, he was heard from at Utica and -in Albany. The 
next account, he stards a freeman on the deck of the Creole—the master 
spirit of the noble nineteen ! 2 

We infer, of course, that Madison in attempting to libera‘e his wife was 
himself re-enslaved. And, as it is the custom with slave-holders in the 
more northern slave states, to send the fugitive when secured by them to 
the extreme south—lest he escape again—lest he commanicate to other 
slaves the incidents of his day of freedom—as an example that shall strike 
terror to the brenst of his fellows—be is sold to the southern market. So 
Madison, we suppose, was captured, and as a dangerous slave sold for 
New Orleans, and shipped with bis 134 fellow-sufferers. 

The sequel we all know. Madison Washington is again a freeman 
under the dominion of Queen Victoria. Long may he remain free! One 
question, however, we greatly wish to have answered. Is he still without 
hs beloved wife! Remember, it was Madison’s visit aft among the 
women” that led to the first act of violence on the Creole. Might not 
bis wife bave been there among the women? Yes; and this grave Crevle 
matter may prove to have been but apart only of that grand game in 
which the highest stake was the liberty of his dear wife. Will not some 


British abolitionists obtain for us the story;from Madison’s owa lips ?— 
Friend of Man. 


THE MENDIANS. 
(Fron the New York Tribune.) 


Tey arrived at Sierra Leone on the 15th of January, in fifty days from 
New York, and all their stores, tools, implements of agriculture, &c. 
were admitted free of duty, and even without examination. They met 
~ with a very favourable reception from the government there, and also 

from the English missionaries, who seemed anxious to lend all the assist- 
. ance they could to the enterprise. 

Dr. Fergusson, the acting governor, was promoting their comfort, and 
affording them all the aid in his power. He offered Mr. Steele a govern- 
ment boat, with a crew and a superintendent, if he chose to depart 
immediately ; but he recommended his staying until the arrival of the 
successor ol the late governor, Sir Juhn Jeremie. On the 30th January, 
Bir George Macdonald, the new governor, arrived from England, and prof- 
ferred every necessary assistance to the missionaries. He expressed 
himself very favourably towards them and those under their charge, and 
advised Mr. Steele to proceed on the exploring tour he had contemplated, 
ascertain the disposition of the people, report to him his success, and state 
the aid he thought necessary from the British government. 

The returned Mendians are all with, and under the care of, Mr. Ray- 
mond, at Freetown. He is engaged, as far as he can appropriate the time 
to it, in giving them instruction. He mentions that some of them seemed 
overjoyed at the idea of recommencing their studies. Some of the Men- 
dians had returned, in some degree, to their former licentious habits, and 
seemed unwilling to brook control; but, by his prompt and judicious 
measures, Mr. Raymond appeared to have checked in a great measure the 
tendency to return to heathenish life. The liberated Africans at Sierra 
Leone are from about sixty-six different tribes, and a large part of them 
are Kcosos, or Mendiaus. From 200 to 600, it was conjectured, might 
accompany the Amistad Africans, if it should be thought desirable, when 
the missionaries have determined on the best location. 

On the 3rd of February, Mr. Stzele, accompanied by Cinque, Ban-na, 
Fuli-wa, Covey, &c., started on his exploration, from which he had not 
returned at the latest date. Mr. Raymond informs us, that a war had 
broken out about that time among the tribes in the region to which Mr. 
Steele had gone. Mr. S. had a letter from the Colonial Secretary to one 
of the chiefs who was at the head of this war. It was at first feared that 
this would frustrate the object of his exploring tour: but the war soon 
terminated, and Mr. Steele was probably prosecuting his object. He 
will personally be in no danger from their hostilities. It seems quite dif- 
ficult to obtain any satisfactory information respecting the Mendi country, 
in addition to what is already known; but Mr. Raymond has obtained, 
through a certain Mr. Parker, who is well acquainted and has traded much 
with them, and from other sources, very definite knowledge of the cha- 
racter (f the Mendian people. 

They are represented as very warlike, and some of the greatest slave- 
dealers are in that part of Africa. 


They even war am tl le 
the purpose of getting slaves. If the M. ong themselves for 


f í Mendians who were in this country 
should return into the midst of their own, it is feared they would be 
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„ taken and sold again. It is therefore deemed unsaſe, for the 
present at least, to go back into the interior, and Grand Cape Mount, on 
the borders of their country, is now supposed to be tbe most eligible site, 
as it respects health, &c. for the establishment of the mission. Here 
their relatives can have access to them, and the mission can be gradually 
working its way into the interior. Some of the Amistad Africans are 
found to be Mendians, and some to belong to another tribe called Builoms, 
and there is some disagreement among them respecting the question with 
whom the mission shall be identified. Their eyes are turned to different 
locations. This, however, it is hoped will not be a serious difficulty, 
Some of them indicate a strong disposition to lay aside their clothing 
and return to their former savage life of nakedness. One strong incen-” 
tive to this is the gree-gree marks, as they call them, which are found 


upon their bodies. These are marks of honour, diplomas which have 
great meaning with them. " 


E Literary Potices. 


American Whites and Blacks, in reply to a German Orthodermist. 
By E. S. Abdy, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
Author of A Journal, &c. in the United States. London : 1842. 


Tunis is a very spirited and interesting pamphlet. The author, 
during a residence in Germany, has found that some of the most 
distinguished periodicals in that country are adapted to deceive 
the public mind on the subject of American slavery. He evi- 
dently suspects that the writer in these is one and the same ; and 
although un-named, this person is the German Orthodermist,” 
to whom the reader’s attention is directed in the title page. Ac- 
cordingly the pamphlet consists in a running fight with these 
German periodicals, answering, and we may justly say, refuting, 
their various misrepresentations. The object is effected with ad- 
mirable vigour, tact, and felicity ; and the pamphlet cannot but 
be greedily read, when once it is begun. The author has rendered 
an excellent service to the anitialavery cause ; and anti-slave 


friends everywhere cannot do better than contribute to the wide 
circulation of the pamphlet. 


The Slave States of America. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 
2 vols. 8yo; London, 1842. 


It is only as touching on the subject of slavery, that these two 
handsome—and we must say, in passing, interesting and well 
written volumes—come under our notice. Without making it a 
prominent object of inquiry, or undertaking any extended survey 
of the country in relation to it, the author takes it up as it 
happens to present itself to him, and makes on it the free passin 

remarks of a general traveller. We think his observations an 

sentiments fairly made, and well expressed. Although he was 
far from seeing United States slavery in its most aggravated forms, 
he fully recognises its unjust and revolting character, distinctly 
traces its demoralizing and ruinous effects, and properly estimates 
the workings of the southern mind in relation to it. Would our 
limits permit, we should with pleasure give several extracts, from 
which it would clearly appear that Mr. Buckingham’s judgment 
fully harmonises with that which the great body of abolitionists in 
both countries have already pronounced on American slavery. He 
establishes by several decisive examples, the fact that the system 
of slave-labour is much more costly to the southern planter th 


an 
that of free labour would be; and he confirms all that has been 
said of the un-nameable atrocities committed in the slave-breeding 
states. He declares also his conviction, notwithstanding the current 
denials of it by the planters, that the practice is prevalent among 
them of selling their own children by slave mothers. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The following Contributions have been received during the past month, 
and are hereby gratefully acknowledged. 


Donations. ered 


£ 8 d. §. d. 
London—Gurney, Samuel, Lombard Street ..... 50 0 0 
10 Haydon, B. R., Burwood Place ...... 010 0 
0 Barclay, „ G aeeees ange 8 11 0 
s Collected at the Annual Meeting...... 51 3 3 
Birmingham and West Bromwich Ladies Negro 
Friend Society .....cccecesccsseccseecs 39 0 0 
Exeter—Neale, Catherine . 7 0 
Colchester — Auxilia e e O ee 
Preston — Parker, T. G0 .' 10 0 
Croydon—Crowley, C. D SSS. 5 0 0 
Hounslow—Ashby, Willium, (two years) 20 0 
Ross—Burcess, Wilson Sete eee 10 0 
Cork—Beale, Abraham ........... reece rt 10 0 
Sunderland—Backhouse, Edward. si 5 0 0 
Bristol—Grace, Josiah .......... 5 A 11 0 
n Fry, Richard ....e.ccccescecserenee 5 0 0 
ae 88 Thomas, Alfred ....cacecceceesecees 10 0 0 
Altcn—Crowley, Abrabam .......0005 sorses 50 0 
Crowley, Henry ......0 ccc cece cece enes 10 0 0 
Berkhampstead—Squire, Thomass ͥ 500 100 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Beaumont, William ...... 5 0 0 
Hitchin—Sbarples, Joseph .........- re .. 25 0 0 
Liverpool—Crosfield, IoÜ3an iii eerees 5 0 0 7 
Carlisle—Sutton, Lydia err re 11 0 
Taunton Ladies’ Negro Education, and Anti- 
slavery Association...... W299 2 0 
Jamaica — Brown’s Town Anti-slavery Society, per 
Rev. J. Clarke ——ũM 29 — 
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THE TRUE STATE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
[From the Guiana Gazette and Advertiser. ] 


Tux delay in the departure of the mail enables us to write a few 
words by way of diminishing a little, if jt be possible, the conster- 
nation, fear, and trembling, which no doubt will seize upon the 
ministry—all those who had any thing todo with bringing about 
emancipation—all proprietors of property in this colony or holders 
of liens upon it—the editors of the London Times and Morning 
Herald—and, indeed, the whole universal world, when they come 
to read the “summary to go by the packet“ which the Guiana 
Times has concocted for this mail. 

This summary consists of several parts, of which the principal 
are, firstly, an announcement (positively final and for the last 
time) that the colony is now certainly ruined beyond all question 
or redemption ; secondly, speculations upon the cause of the sai 
ruin ; and, thirdly, the determination of the Times that the com- 
bined court shall refuse to vote any supplies, in order that the 
affairs of the colony may he brought before parliament, the causes 
of its ruin may be investigated, and the guilty parties punished. 
Whether, after this process, the colony, notwithstanding its total 
ruin is again to revive and be made to flourish, is not positively 
stated, lest it might tend to discredit the fact of ruin altogether ; 
but, unless this isto be the result, why make all this stir and 
trouble? Ifwe are really and truly dead and buried beyond all 
aopo of redemption, why not let us rest in peace! 

he facts upon which the Times rests its proof of ruin are these: 
plantation Enfield, in Berbice, which in 1829—that is thirteen 
years ago—sold for £29,000, was sold the other day at execution 
sale, for about £2000, and plantation Port Mourant, also in 
Berbice, was also sold on the 28th ult. for 35,000 dollars, whereas, 
before the termination of the apprenticeship—what time before! 
it was valued—by whom? at £35,000. Plantation Industry 
in the hands of sequestrators, though a good estate, has stopped 
work because the court would not allow them to borrow money 
to carry it on till the execution sale; plantation Schoon Oord, 
for which fifteen months ago £36,000 were refused, when it was in 
the hands of a singlo proprietor, now that it is under the manage- 
ment of three executors and nine heirs, who possibly are not 
very unanimous about the management of it, and who are anxious 
to realize—might perhaps be bought for something like £20,000. 
Rome and Houston, instead of making 700 hogsheads, as the 
governor prophesied it would do, made last year only 600; and 
other properties belonging to the same gentleman are doing badly. 
However, the governor was a better prophet in this case than a 
certain experienced planter, patriot, and speculator, who, it was 
chy Sa had amind to buy Houston himself, and who openly 
rophesied in the colonial legislature, about the same time, that 
t would make no sugar at all. Plantation Vrow Anna was 
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bought three years ago, on credit, for a very large price, and tlie 
sureties given for payment have since become insolvent. Planta- 
tion Nonpareil, bought last year for £30,000, though a good 
bargain, is now in the market, and may be bought, for the “ Times 
will not venture to say what price.” 

It omits to add, however, that the principal owner of it has 
suffered severely from speculations having no conncction whatever 
with this plantation, nor with any other, and that his necessities 
oblige him to sell. Finally, a nameless plantation up the river, 
which somebody remembers some time or other to have made 480 
hogsheads in one year, and which was bought last year for 50,000 
dollars, has lately been offered for 30,000 dollars, without bidders. 

Such are the particular facts, upon which the Times relics to 
prove that the colony is totally ruined. To which we reply, that, 
1 the sale of a number of plantations at high prices proves, 
beyond all question, that at the time of the sale a high valuc is 
put upon that kind of property, yet the low price or unpro- 

uctiveness of three or four, or even ten or fifteen particular 
estates, affords no proof whatever of a deterioration in the general 
value of sugar properties. Everybody who knows anything of 
property in this colony, knows that estates are liable to a thousand 
accidents, especially in what regards the drainage, and as to the 
supply of labour, and the method of cultivation, which may 
greatly reduce the value of particular estates in a very short 
period, though other estates in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
the great bulk of the estates in the colony, may still retain their 
value. Indeed, if we would condescend to make use of the same 
special pleading which was employed upon the governor’s des- 
patches a year or two ago, giving an enumeration of the estates in 
the colony which had sold for high prices, we might make out 
a 7 „ case with respect to each of the estates above 
named, showing very good reasons for their particular depreciation. 

But we despise all such quibbling ; and, though all that the 
Times states has very little tendency to establish any such fact, 
we shall vet state, of our own knowledge, that estates at present 
may be bought for less money than they could have been two or 
three years ago. At that time a great spirit of speculation pre- 
vailed ; the price of sugar was high, and had been so for some 
four or five years preceding, and ee to go higher. The 
estates, during the apprenticeship, had made more money than 
they ever did in any period of four years since they were estab- 
lished ; and people were deluded by golden dreams of an immigra- 
tion loan, and a great influx of immigrants ; and it was thought 
if one could but get a sugar plantation on any terms, that lis 
fortune was made. 

Times have now altered. The money pressure at home is felt 
here. Sugar has fallen, and is like to fall more. Very few immi- 
grants have come in, and those at a great price ; it is evident, that 
many heavy expenditures made upon estates during the past two 
years were injudicious and unproductive ; that those who bought 
estates without capital, hoping to pay for them in three or four 
years out of the proceeds will find themselves mistaken, and that 
the estates which they hought on credit and cannot pay for must 
come to the hammer. All these circumstances have tended greatly 
to reduce prices. Many wish to sell, but few wish to buy. 
Let us add, that a false and exaggerated value was always placed 
upon estates here, and that nobody ever made money as proprie- 
tors in this colony except a few mercantile houses at home, who 
were not planters mo ee but shippers also and sellers, and whose 
immense capital enabled them to wait for years, and to persevere 
through great losses, till at length high prices for a few years, or a 
few extraordinary crops, would make up for all; who did not risk 
every thing upon a single plantation, but who had a dozen, and 
whose losses upon some were made up by their gains upon others. 
The Times truly remarks, and when we can extract a particle of 
truth from that journal we desire to give all due credit, that 
& there are instances, as well known as curious, of gentlemen who, 
after having been for several years most successful attornies 
become most unfortunate proprietors.” This in fact is the genera 
rule. An attorney has little more to do than to pocket his com- 
missions, and one may bo very skilful at that without any great 
skill at managing a plantation, or anything else. We join with 
Lord ey in begging the proprietors to come among us, in 
order that they may introduce a totally new system of manage- 
ment. The present system never can go on, and we will take an 
early opportunity to show why. As to the present proprietors 
among us, most of them are too much hampered with mort 
to have any power over their estates, and they ought rather to be 
considered as tenants at will than as proprietors. 
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But, says the Times, there is no hope for the future, for the 
szbourcrs ure rapidly quitting the field, and becoming proprictors, 
and these new proprietors aro invineibly lazy, or, if they work, 
thev cultivate BE and not the staples. 

Ever since the final cession of this colony to Great Britain in 
1815, the effective labouring population has been constantly dimi- 
nishing. The slave registrations showed a regular annual diminn- 
tion to the umount of about 1500 in the slave population, ascribed 
then to the climate, but thought now—for, since immigration has 
been in vogue, the climate has been very salubrious—to have ori- 
ginated from over hard work. At present, the population is 
annually increasing ; but at the same time, a certain number of 
labourers—perhaps about the same number that used annually 
to be demolished—withdraw from the plantations, buy land, build 
cottages, and cultivate provisions. ‘This appears to us to be better 
than having them worked to death, according to the old system ; 
and therefure we do not think that this fact makes out a decided 
case against the labourers. If they apply their labour to raising 

rovisions, they show their wisdom. i no country in the world 
is food so dear as in this colony; and so large a part of our food is 
imported, that it is actually cheaper at present to live in town 
than in the country, which is one reason of the rapid growth of 
the town, and the flocking of the labourers into it. It is not true, 
however, that the new frecholders do no plantation work. They 
do a great deal; and several plantations are almost entirely 
worked by them. 
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great measure, from plantation labour, is inevitable. Their first 
business is to build a house, and to put their plots of land into 
cultivation ; and any one who travels through the colony, and 
sees the number of frechold cottages crecting, many of them 
extremely neat and comfortable, aud observes the thrifty und 
clean appearance of their provision grounds, will be slow to belicye 
those charges of invincible indolence and laziness which the Times 
brings against them. As these frecholders finish their houses, 
and get their land into order, they return gradually to plantation 
labour, leaving their lunds to be taken care of by their wives and 
children. This is the case with the Victoria people, those who 
work regularly on the John and Cove having gradually increased 
from twenty or thirty to the present number. 

If it be true, then, as the Times neserts, that the proprictors, in 
selling land to the labourers, do it only out of sheer necessity, 
und with the belief that they are destroying themselves, we can 
only say, that, in this case at least, they are making themselves 
miscrable without the slightest occasion. We look upon the 
employment of task gangs composed of frechold labourers, for 
putting in new fields, for throwing out drains and trenches, for 
cutting canes, and transporting them to the building indeed 
for all the work of a plantation, except the light wecdings and 
the manufacture of sugar, if not also for that, as one great means 
of cconomizing time and money, inspiring the labourers with a 
spirit of continuous industry, and above all, of economy and pro- 


Although at this moment the colony holds out little promise 
to speculators on a large scale, and though those proprictors who 
are burdened with debts, are in great danger of being obliged to 
part with their property—yet that from among the labouring 
classes, there is fast arising a new class who are at once labourers 
and capitalists. Those proprietors at home who have clear cstatcs, 
and sai are not 8 in more important matters, if they will 
come nmong us, and if they have oe weaned and business talent, 
may yet find plentiful opportunity and means to continue the eul- 
tivation of their lands, or to dispose of them to advantage. If, 
however, they prefer to leave their affairs in the hands of old 
school attorneys, let them abide the consequences. 


It is a favourite doctrine of the Guiana Times, upon which it is 


for ever harping, that the new freeholders do not engage in the 


cultivation of the staples—by which it means sugar and coffee 
and, therefore, do not contribute to the wealth and prosperity of 


the colony. Not only is this doctrine theorctically false, but it 
procceds also upon a false statement of facts. 

Plantains and other articles of provision are just as much items 
of wealth, and contributions to the wealth of the colony, as coffee 
and sugar. The peas cannot live, nor can sugar and coffee 
be produced, without provisions; and the extreme scarcity and 
high price of provisions is one principal cause of the expensiveness 
of every thing else in the colony. In those days when sugar- 
growing was most profitable, every sugar plantation had its 
plantain walk; and the cultivators were fed principally by the 
pe of their own lands. The high prices of sugar which 


wave prevailed during the last seven years, and the scarcity of 


labour consequent on emancipation, caused the estates’ plantain 
walks to be almost every where abandoned; and, if the new frec- 
holders have given their chief attention to the cultivation of pro- 
visions, they have turned their industry into a highly necessary 
and useful channel. To state, however, that they have abandoned 
the cultivation of the staples, is totally untruc, It is true that, 
on the estates which they have purchased, all of which were either 
abandoned estates or else in 5 they have not yet intro- 
duced the cultivation of sugar and coffee. It requires no small 
amount of capital—according to the extravagant processes of this 
colony, £15,000 or £20,000 at least to put an estate into sugar; 
and coffee must be waited upon three or four years before the 
cultivators can begin to expect a crop. The Victoria people, 
though they do not yct make sugar on their own account, are the 
5 labourers on the neighbouring sugar estate, John and 
‘ove, where upwards of cighty of them have regularly been 
employed for the last five months, doing six days’ labour a-week. 
Indced, without these people, the estate could not be cultivated 
at all, as the engineer, boiler-men, and, indeed, all the head men 
are part proprictors of Victoria. 
Nor is this a solitary instance: Plantation No. 17, on the west 
coast of Berbice, distant about twelve miles from New Amsterdam, 
‘san entirely new sugar estate, belonging to Mr. Blair, put into 
canes since emancipation, and expected to produce this year six 
hundred hogsheads of sugar. It is wholly worked by the frechold 
roprietors of lots No. 19 and 21, in its immediate vicinity. These 
ots were abandoned cotton estates, bought up and settled upon 
by the labourers, many of whom had been removed from the 
vicinity fifteen or sixteen years before, and carried to the islands 
of the Essequibo, but who embraced the earliest opportunity in 
their power of returning to the place of their birth, and buyin 
land there. Indced, it was the settlement of these cople near by 
that first suggested to the proprictor of No. 17 the idea of erecting 
sugar works, and putting the land into sugar—an experiment 
which, thus far, has been wholly successful, and which promises 
to continuc so. In this case, the great outlay usuall necessary 
for the erection of Jabuurers’ cottages was wholly avoided. 
Plantation Albion, on the east coast of Berbice, has also been 
planted in canes since emancipation. It is a fine promising estate 
and is chiefly cultivated by the frecholders in the neighbourhood 
That, for the first year or so after the freeholders obtain 
possession of their land, they should withdraw themselves in a 


ductiveness in the application of labour. 


MR. WEBSTER AND THE CREOLE. 
Dr. Cnannixc has put forth a pamphlet on the case of the Creoles 
full of noble sentiments, and handling in avery masterly manner 
the letter of the American secretary to the British government. 
The extract we give below exposes the doctrine, that, because 


men are made property of by some states, they ought to be recog- 
nized as property by all others. 


A grand principle is involved in the case, or rather lies af its very 
foundation, aud to this I ask particular attention. This principle is, that a 
man,as a man, bas rights, has claims on his race, which are in no 
degree touched or impaired on account of the manner in which be ma 
be regarded or treated by a particular clan, tribe, or nation of lus 
fellow-creatures. A man by his very nature, as an intelligent, moral crea- 
ture of God, bas claims to aid and kind regard from all other men. There 
is a graud law of humanity more comprebensive than all others, and 
under which every man should find shelter. Ile has not only a right, bet 
is bound, to use Reel and improve the powers which God bas given bim ; 
and other men, instead of obstructing, are bound to assist their derelo 
ment and exertion. ‘Ihesc claims a man does not derive from the fami 
or tribe in which he began his being. ‘They are not the growth of a perti- 
cular soil; they are not ripened under a peculiar sky; they are not 
written ou a particular complexion ; they belong to human nature. The 
ground on which one man asserts them all men stand on, nor can they be 
denied to one without being denied to all. We bare here a common 
interest. We must all stand or fall together, We all have claims 
on our race, claims of kinduess and justice, claims grounded on our rela- 
tion to our common Father, and on the inberitacce of a common nature. 

Because a number of men invade the rights of a fellow-cresturo, end 
pronounce him destitute of rights, his claims are not a whit touched b 
this. Ile is as much a man as before. Not a single gift of God, on whic 
his rights rest, is taken away. His relations to tho rest of bis ruce are in 
no measure affected. Ile is as truly their brother as if bis tribe had not 
pronounced him a brute. If indeed any change take place, bis claims sre 
enhanced, on the ground that the suffering and injured are entitled to 
peculiar regard. If any rights should be npu sacred in cur sight, 
they are those which are denied and trodden in the dust. 

t seems to be thought by some, that n man derives oll his rights from 
the nation to which he belongs. They are gifts of the state, and the 
state may take them away if it will. A man, it is thought, has claims on 
other men, not as a man, but as an en eae an American, or e 
subject of some other state. He must produce bis parchment of citizen- 
ship before be binds other men to protect bir, to respect bis free agency, 
to Jeave him tho use of his powers e to bis own will. Local, 
municipal law is thus made tbe fountain aud measure of rights. Tbe 
stranger must tell ua where be was born, what privileges be enjoyed et 
home, or no tie links us to one another. , 

In conformity to these views, it is thought that, when one community 
declares a man to bo a slave, other communities must respect this decree ; 
that the duties cf u foreign nation to an individual are to be determined by 
a brand set on him on bis own shores ; that his relations to the whole race 
may be affected by the local act of a community, no matter how small or 
bow unjust. : 

This is a terriblo doctrine. It strikes a blow at all the rights of 

human nature. It enables the political body to which we belong, no 
matter how wicked or weak, to make each of us an outcast from his 
race. It makes a man nothing in bimself. As a men be has no sig- 
nificance. He is sacred only as fur as some state has taken bim under 
its care, Stripped of bis nationality, he is at the mercy of all who may 
incline to lay fold on him. Ile may be seized, im risoned, sent to work 
in galleys or mines, unless some foreign state epreads its shield over him 
as one of ils citizens. 
This doctrine is as false as it is terrible. Man is not the mere creature 
of the state. Man is older than nations, and he is to survive nations. 
There is a Jaw of humanity more primitive and divine then the law of the 
land. He bas higher claims than those of a citizen. He bas rights which 
date before all charters and communities; not conventional, not repesieble, 
but as eternal as the powers and laws of his being. 


This ennibilation of the individual by merging bim in the mare 
vo 0 
the state, of 
all his rights, 
fundamental 


at the foundation of despotism. The nation is too often the 
man. This is the more monstrous, because the very end 
the organization of tbe nation, is to secure the individual in 
and espceialy to secure the rights of the weak. Here is the 
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idea of political association. 
lation, no tribunal, no umpire, rights have no security. 
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In an unorganized society, with no leglis-, 
Force predomi- ciled it to those who trade therein, without considering the enor- 
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The object of the traffic in slaves is gain, and habit has recon- 


nates over right. This is the grand evil of what is called the state of mity of the crime of taking by force the infant from its mother—. 


nature. Jo repress this, to give right the ascendency over force, this is or separating the wife from her husband—and dr 
the grand idea and end of government, of country, of political constitutions. 
And yet we are taught that it depends on the law of a man's country, 
whether he shall have rights, andavhether other states shall- regard him 
When cast on a foreign shore, bis country, and not his 
humanity, is to be inquired into, and the treatment he receives is to he 


88 a man! 


proportioned to what he meets at home ! 

Men worshi 
individual ; an 
more, or brought greater woes on the race. 


few things have depraved the moral sentiment of men 
The state, or the ruler in 


whom the state is embodied, continues to be worshipped, notwithstanding | 


the commission of crimes which would inspire horror in the private 
man. How insignificant sre the robberies, murders, piracies, which the 
law makes capital, in comparison with an unjust or unnecessary war, doom- 
ing thousands, perhaps millions, of the innocent to the most torturing 
forms of deaths, or with the law of an autocrat or of a public bodv, depriv- 
ing millions of all tbe rights of men! But these, because the acts of the 
state, escape the execrationa of the world. 

Iu consequence of this worship of governments, it is thought that their 
relations to one another are alone important. A government is (oo grent 
to look at a stranger, except as he is incorporated with some state. 
Ie can have nothing to do but with political organizations like itself. But 
the humble stranger has a claim on it as sacred as another state. Standing 
alone, he yet has rights and to violate them is as criminal as to violate 
stipulations with a foreign power. In one view it is baser. It is as true 
of governments as of individuals, that it is base and unmanly to trample 
on the weak. He who invades the strong shows a courage which does 
something to redeem his violence ; but to tread on the neck of a helpless 
friendless fellow-creature, is to add meanness to wrong. 

If the doctrine be true, that the character impressed on a man at 
home follows bim obroad, and that he is to be regarded not as a man, 
but as the local laws which he has left re him, why shall not this apply 


to the peculiar advantages as well as disadvantages which a man enjoys 


in bis own land? Why shall not be whom the laws invest with a right 
to universal homage at home, receive the same tribute abroad ? hy 
shall not be whose rank exempts bim from the ordinary restraints of 
law on his own shores, claim the same lawlessness elsewhere? Abroad 
these distinctions avail bim nothing. The local law which makes bim a 
kind of deity, deserts him the moment he tukee a step beyond his country’s 
borders ; and why shall the disadvantages, the terrible wrongs, which that 
law inflicts, follow the poor sufferer to the end of the earth? 

I repeat it, for the truth deserves reiteration, that all nations are bound 
to respect the rights of every human being. ‘This is God's law as old 
as the world. No local law can touch it. No ordinance of a particular 
state, degrading a set of men to chattels, can absolve all nations from the 
obligation of regarding the injured beings as men, or bind them to send 
"beck the injured to their chains. The character of a slave attached to a 
man by a local government, is not and cannot be incorporated into his 
nature. It does not cling to him, go where he will. The scar of slavery 
on bis back does not reach bis soul. The arbitrary relation between him 
and his master cannot auspend the primitive, indestructible relation by 
which God binds bim to bis kind. 

The idea that a particular state may fix, enduringly, this stigma on a 
buman being, and can bind the most just and generous men to respect it, 
should be rejected with scorn snd indignation. It reminds us of those 
horrible fictions, in which some demon is described as stamping an inde- 
lible mark of hell on bis helpless victims. It was the horrible peculiarity 
of the world in the reign of Tiberius, that it bad become one vast prison. 
The unhappy man on whom the blighting suspicion of the tyrant had 
fallen, could find no shelter or escape through the whole civilised regions 
of the globe. Everywhere his sentence followed him like fate. And can 
the law of a despot, or of a chamber of despots, extend now the same 
fearful doom to the ends of the earth? Can little state at the south spread 
its web of cruel, wrongful legislation over both continents? Do all com- 
munities become spell-bound hy a law in a single country creating slavery? 
Must they become the slave's jailers? Must they be less merciful than 
the storm which drives off the bondman from the detested shore of servi- 
tude, and casts bim on the soil of freedom? Must even thut soil become 
tainted by an ordinance passed, perhaps, in another hemisphere? Has 
Ae this terrible omnipresence? Must the whole earth register 

slave-holders’ decree? Then the earth is blighted indeed. Then, as 
some ancient sects taught, it is truly the empire of the Principle of Evil, 
of the Power of Darkness. Then God is dethroned here; for, where injus- 
tice and oppression ere omnipotent, God bas no empire. 
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SLAVE TRADE IN TRIPOLI. | 


Wi insert below an interesting letter of Colonel Warrington, 
the British Consul at Tripoli, intended to turn the tribes in the 
interior of Africa away 
attention to other articles of traffic within their reach. 


From the Malta Times. 
We are favoured with the following Circular, which, translated into 


Arabic, is to be circulated throughout the interior and along the coast 
It does credit to the bead and the heart of oar 


of northern Africa. 
worthy consol, Colonel Warrington. We are informed that the Locust, 
tender, left some few days ago for Tripol 


interior to the coast. 


CIRCULAR. 
The benevolent and humane feeling of the 
to better the condition of the black tribes 
Africa, and the anxious desire of my a 
of England, to abolish the revolting t 


every good man. 


power, worship great organizations, and overlook the 


from the slave-trade, by drawing their 


T i, to convey thence the 
lonel to the Syrtis, where it is expected that he will have an important 
meeting of the Arab chiefs, and confer with them upon the mode of 
immediately putting a stop to the importation of slaves from the 


popo of England 
the interior of 

mistress, the Queen 
c in the flesh and blood 
of our fellow-creatures, induce me to address these few words to 


ing the 
victims over the burning sands of the desert where they often 
expire under the lash of the slave-driver !—towards the const, to 
be exhibited in the public bazaar, and thence transported to a 
foreign land, where they are sold to gratify the avarice or the 
_ passions of man. 
One great God rules over all, both the black and the white! 
And can we bring our minds to believe that Ho can sanction such 
abominable acts of cruelty to our fellow-creatures ? = 
Believe me, No. His mercy, hia forgiveness, his benevolence 
and justice, extend to all his creatures. The black and the white 
enjoy his almighty care. 
It is evident that the object is gain. I, therefore, in the name 
of my sovereign, and common humanity, call your attention to a 
more honourable pursuit in commerce, where the profit and ad- 
‘vantages will be ten or a hundred fold. Look to the natural 
| resources of the interior, where the following articles invite you to 
trade therein :—gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, gum, skins, 
indigo, senna, &c. Abolish now this inhuman traffic in your 


ı fellow-creatures—open a communication with the natives of the 
'interior—assure them that they can carry on trade in 
security to life and property through those territories under your 
| immediate control, and allow the few regular traders to pass by 
you unmolested, and assist their lawful traffic. 
i Then you will have done a humane and benevolent act, which 
God will approve, in thus diffusing plenty and happiness to millions 
of vour fellow-creatures. 
our own conscienccs will then tell you that you have done 
well; you will become rich and happy by a commercial inter- 
course with the interior, and you will obtain the permanent friend- 
ship of England, who will not be unmindful of the great and noble 
‘act of your abolishing slavery, and promoting commerce and civi- 
lisation throughout Central Africa. 
These objects are the cherished wish of my heart—and to see the 
i regency of Tripoli the land of justice, prosperity riches and happi- 
ness, is my fervent puger 
i 


gned ) 
British Consulate, 26th March, 1842. 
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FRANCE. 


[From a Correspondent in Paris.] 


The French chamber has closed its session of 1842 in full 
re-action against emancipation. You remember that, during your 
stay in Paris, the chamber of Peers a law to re-establish 
the payment of debts by expropriation in the Antilles, This, 
which was adopted by a great majority, was carried to the 
chamber of deputies, and has there been abandoned by ministers. 

Another law has been presented to the chamber of deputies, at 
the request of the colonial government, in order to withdraw from 
the colonial councils the clectoral power, which they have abused 
since their formation in 1833, to create difficulties in the way of 
emancipation, and to oppress the coloured class. This measure 
was approved by the commission of the chamber, and, notwith- 
1 M. Guizot himself abandoned it in the sitting of the 20th 

ay. 

During one of the last parliamen discussions, however, 
upon the right of scarch, on the 20th and 21st of May, speakers 
of all opinions said, that, while opposing this concession, they 
desired emancipation, as a more rect and efficient means of 
attaining the object. : 

If M. Guizot was really devoted to the cause of emancipation, 
he ought to have pressed this question in the chamber, and to have 
supported with firmness the two colonial laws ; in short, he 
ought to have urged the commission presided over by the Duke 
of Broglie to terminate its labours, and to present its plan of 
emancipation. 

Well: would you believe it! This commission is adjourned ! 
So that the Duke de Broglie has been able to read only one-third 
| of his report. Two plans are proposed as practicable. One is 
emancipation by the successive purchase of the children to be 
born; the other is emancipation, simultaneous, but with a period 
of apprenticeship of considerable length, and with a large indem- 
nity, which the state of our finances, absorbed by the vote for 
railways, will not permit to be voted. 

It is thus shown that our government only desires to gain time, in 
order to disembarrass itself of this question. If it would have signed 
the treaty of the 20th December, 1841, it had not, be assured, any 
interest in emancipation, but merely desired to enter into the 
European cil id be N to the treaty of five powers. 
This conviction rendered the treaty odious to such a degree, 
that the French nation would expose themselves to a war rather 
than accede to it. If the government really wish to do anything 
for humanity, it must abandon the treaty, and work vigorously 
on the question of the abolition of slavery, on which it would have 
the national sympathy on its side. | 

The general elections will take place within a month; we are 
preparing ourselves for them. The sion cry of the opposition 
will be no right of search ; our cry will be emancipation ! emanci- 
pation ! 
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TO CORRESVONDENTS. 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Strect, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anli Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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LONDON, June 15TH. 


— — — — — 


THE attention of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society has already been dirccted to preliminary measures, 
connected with the next Anti-Slavery Convention, which is to be 
held in June, 1843. Thie following circular was agreed on at their 
meeting on Monday last, and the note of preparation will, we 
doubt not, awaken many sympathetic feclings, not only in this 
country, but throughout the globe. 


To THE FRIENDS OF THE ANTI-sLAVERY CAUSE. 
At the close of the GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CoxvERTion, held in 
London, on the 12th, and continued by adjournment to the 23rd 


inclusive, of June, 1840, it was unanimously resolved— 

„ That it be left to the discretion of the Committee of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to decide, after consulting 
with the friends of the cause of abolition, the time and place of 
holding the said next convention.” 

In conformity with this resolution, and after having maturely 
weighed the great importance and probable beneficial influence of 
tle step on the universal abolition of slavery and the slave-trade ; 
after having also consulted with, and obtained the full concur- 
rence of, friends of the Anti-slavery cause on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society have fixed the period for calling the Second General Con- 
vention of Abolitionists from all parts of the world, on Tuesday, 
the 13th of June, 1843, in London. 

In transmitting this intimation, the Committee feel it to be 
their duty gratefully to record the success which attended the 
deliberations and suggestions of the first Convention, and would 
carnestly press the necessity and importance of a personal attend- 
ance of the friends of the cause at the second. 

The Committee beg to remind all who may attend, that the 
principles to be strictly adhered to, as laid down in the procecdings 
of the first Convention, are 

“ That, so long as slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect 
of the annihilation of the slave-trade, and of extinguishing the 
sale and barter of human beings—that the extinction of slavery 
and the slave-trade will be attained most effectually by „the em- 
ployment of those means which are of a moral, religious, and 
pacific character ; and that no measures be resorted to by this 
Societv in the prosecution of these objects but such as are in 
entire accordance with these principles.’ 

Where societies exist for the abolition of slavery and the 
slave-trade, or bodies, though not bearing that name, uniting 
in these great objects, the Committee trust that an effort 
will be made to secure, by specific appointment, the attendance of 
one or more gentlemen, as their representatives; and express 
provision will be made for the admission of gentlemen uniting in 
the objects and principles of this Society from foreign countries, 
where, from any circumstances, such associations do not exist. 

Such gentlemen are, therefore, cordially invited to meet the 
representatives of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty, 
end those of kindred institutions in Great Britain and Ireland, on 
this important occasion. 

As the Committee have not yet been able to prepare any docu- 
ment for the purpose of cliciting information in detail on the 
various topies that will be brouglit before the Convention, permit 
them, by way of anticipating it, to request that all the friends to 
the cause, will, as far as they can, collect facts and arrange informa- 
tion—on the extent and character of slavery and the slave-trade, in 
British India, and the settlements of this country in the east, in 
Egvpt, the United States, and Texas, in Brazil, in the Spanish, 
French, Dutch, Danish and Swedish colonics, and in such of the 
South American republics as may still retain it, and the state of 
public opinion, and fecling relative thereto—on the results of 
emancipation in the several British colonies in the West Indies, 
South America, Afmca, and the Indian ocean, in the free states 
of the American Union, Mexico, and such of the South American 
Republics as have finally terminated it—on the comparative cost 
of free and slave-labour—on the state of civilization, morals, and 
religion, in the countries where slavery exists—and on the nature 
and extent of the efforts which are now being made in any of 
theee countries for its abolition, and the nature of the difficulties 
to he encountered and overcome. 

The Committee feel bees satisfaction in forwarding this invita- 
tion. The existence of slavery in any form, or however sanctioned, 
is abhorrent to the principles of justice, a daring outrage on our 
common humanity, and in direct violation of the sacred claims of 
religion; and as such will be reprobated by all who feel interested 
in the welfare and happincss of the human race, the establishment 
of freedem throughout the werid, and the progress of righteous- 
ness and peace among the great family of mankind. 

Signed in the name and on behalf of the Committee, 


Witiram ALLEN, Chairman. 
Len don, 27, New Broad Street, June 13, 1842, 
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We are sorry to disappoint the expectation of such of our 
readers as may be looking for the evidence on the Jamaica immi- 
gration scheme. 


Tlie apology we have to make is, that the Com- 


mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have, npon 
further examination of it, dcemed it so important, that they have 
requested an interview with Lord Stanley on the subject before 
giving it to the world. 


So great importance is attached at the present moment to the 
condition of British Guiana, and such strenuous—we might say 


suicidul—cfforts are now making to represent it as in a state of 


absolute ruin, that we have devoted a considerable space to-day to 
an article from the Guiana Gazette and Advertiser, adapted to 


correct the exaggerations which arc obtaining currency on this 
subject, and those of the Guiana Times in particular. This journal 
which, in obvious defiance of all honesty and candour, is evidently 
working for a party purpose, makes a loud complaint that the pea- 


sant proprietors of estates will not cultivatesugar. We say that 
the white proprietors will not let them cultivate it. Here is 
the matter :— 

The purchasers of the New Orange Nassau, did immediately after that 
property fell into their hands, commence to pay every attention to three 
nelds of canes, which were planted a very sbort time previous to their 
taking over the estate. From the attention bestowed by ‘hess on the canes, 
they promised a very fair return; they felt also encouraged by the luxuriant 
appearance of the cane fields to extend the cultivation; but, not baving 
their own machineries, they thought it would be more prudent to ascertain 
how far the manager and part proprietor of the neighbouring estate would 
fulfil his promise to them, in permitting them to manufacture their sugar 
with bis machineries, ere they attempted to extend their cane cultivation, 
which precaution proved very prudent, as will be evinced by the unhappy 
circumstance which I sball now relate. The time errived when the canes 
were ripe and fit to cut, the breasts of their friends, who anticipated the 
pleasure of seeing the first hogshead of sugar produced by their lately 
emancipated brethren from their own plantation were transported with joy. 
But alas! their expectation, this time were only raised to be disappointed. 
The canes were cut, and three punts filled, to be taken over to the next 
estate; the manager and part proprietor of which had entered into aa 
agreement to allow them to manufacture the same with bis machineries : 
he however, in some shape or other, threw some insurmountable obstacles 
in their way. Ere the difficulties were removed the canes were spoiled. 
Aye, the time had not yet arrived in Demerara, when the negro's cane 
juice should pass from the engine into the boiling-house of a white A ipa 
prietor. Ihe consequence was, the canes from which tbey expected to 
realise at least a half bogshead of sugar, only yielded a puncheon of rum. 
Disgusted and disappointed, in seeing that tbe old feeling was not as yet 
eradicated from the breasts of their white brethren, and not being in a 
capacity to purchase tbeir own machineries to manufacture their suger, 
several of them came to the resolution of cutting the remaining canes and 
dispose of them the best way they could ; and directing their attention to the 
“ single” cultivation of plantains. Their prudent and persevering manager 
(a black man), however, overruled this resolution, and proposed to them the 
erection of a cattle-mill, and the purchasing of a few small coppers, till they 
were in a capacity to do better. His simple but sound philosophical 
remark to me was, Sir, we must creep before we walk.” 


Tue last mail brings a letter from Dr. Palmer to Mr. Sturge, 
dated April 12th, containing the following reference to the 
Christmas riots at Kingston :— 

Eveu if no direct redress be obtained, the notice of the matter in England 
will act as a salutary check for the future. Such notice, in fact, is the only 
check we now have to keep the spirit of despotism within the bounds of 
moderation, as the rights and interests of the humbler classes are not at all 
represented by the press here. 

I must correct one or two errors that occurred incidentally in my letter. 
I stated that the military, when calied out, fired with blank cartridge. This 
was the general impression, even with those who were on the ground. 
This, however, was not the case; none but the police fired. Agam, 
Mcleod was represented to have been heard giving the orders to fire: 
thie, though positively affirmed by one witness, is flutly denied by several 
others. Ihe sub-inspector, Armstrong, is reported to have been the party 
who gave the dreadful order. I must also do justice to another part of the 
question. Tbe commission of inquiry into the circumstances, os instituted 
by the executive, was most judiciously and fairly appointed. ‘The three 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions who conducted the investigation are, I 
believe, men of the strictest integrity and impartiality. Their report may 
be relied on. 

You will perceive by the papers that the incidents connected with the 
disturbance have been brought before the legal tribunals, in the form of 
indictments, on the one band against parties charged with rioting, and on 
the other against the police charged with the murder. You will be more 
pained than surprised to find, that the prediction I ventured to utter in my 

ast on this bead has turned out but too true. True bills bave been found 
by the Grand jury againat the rioters, but the bills sgainst the murderers 
have been thrown out! 

No large amount of immigration to the West Indies is going on 
at present, but the eagerness for it is not at all abated. We have 
been particularly struck with the intimations the papers contain, 
that the planters will have immigration, although it be g slave- 
trade. Thus, for example, we find in the Jamaica Morning Jour- 
nal the following sentences: | 

The opinion prevails, and is increasing, that the government ought to 
take the measure of African immigration into their own hands. A mes, 
permission lo take such Africans as are willing to come, is less than the co 
nies bave a right to expect at the hands of the government; and they 
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ought to be pressed by those in England connected with Jamaica, to afford 
some more efficient aid in a measure of so much importance. 

“ Perinission to take such Africans as are willing to come“ is 
here denounced as a meagre” measure, and Jess than the 
colonies have a right to expect!” They must have Africans who 
are not willing to come—reluctant partics, brought by force, and 
this force employed by the government of Great Britain! In 
like manner we find a writer in the Trinidad Standard, in review- 
ing an English pamphlet, expressing himself as follows :— 

n outcry has been raised, and will be continued, against African emi- 

gration, on the score of its being a virtuat slave-dealing; but slave- 

ealing can scarcely be called a crime, if it rescue human beings from such 
a fate as described in the following extract :— | 

“ In the year 1817, no less than 3000 slaves were immolated on the 
tomb of the king of Ashantee.” 

Here is nothing short of an avowal that the immigration coveted 
is to be a system of slave-dealing, with the impudent assertion 
appended, that it “can scarcely be called a crime!“ Let the 

ritish public weigh these indications. Not only is it obvious to 
reflecting persons in this country that a systematic 5 
from Africa must be a slave-trade, but it is clear that the ters 
know it will, and mean it should be so. Do the people of England 
mean to be parties to such a crime ! 

While Sir Charles Metcalfe is leaving Jamaica amidst large 
numbers of congratulating and flattering addresses, the sentiments 
of a large proportion of the population of this island towards him 
are expressed in the following extract from the Baptist Herald :— 

We have no desire of denying to Sir Charles Metcalfe any honour he 
has merited during his residence in this island. That he has manifested 
towards all classes—especially the starving and dying immigrants—the 
loveliest of feelings we freely admit, and cheerfully award him that meed 
of praise which his benevolent conduct and sympathizing spirit demands. 
While, however, we feel it a duty to make these remarks, we must be 
allowed to reiterate the opinion so often expressed, that Sir Charles was 
never a fit person to represent government io this island. Asa man of 
benevolent feeling we shall always admire him, but we shall ever regret that he 
was the governor of Jamaica. He has thrown impediments in the way of 
liberty’s cause that will not soon be removed, and shown himself ever 
the tool of those who have opposed equal rights, and who have the love 
of oppression so deeply engraven on their hearts, that time, however 
lengthened it may be to them, will fail to wash it away. 

As loyal and flattering addresses sre being presented to Sir Charles from 
almost every parish, sad as they are made to appear the addresses of the 
majority, we beg to inform our readers, both here and at home, that they 
are no such thing. Tbe mass has had nothing to do with them, neither do 
they contain the sentiments of a fiftieth part of the population. They are, 
in fact, the addresses of a certain class, and as such Sir Charles must 
regard them. 


We have been startled by a cursory announcement in one of the 
American papers, that the governor of Canada has surrendered a 
fugitive slave to the executive of Arkansas. The Liberator, we 
are sorry to say, confirms this news, and supplies the following 
account of proceedings taken at Detroit, in the United States, on 
this important matter :— 
EXTRAORDINARY CONDUCT OF THE GOVERNOR or CANADA. 
Detroit, February 28th, 1842. 

On Monday evening, February 14, 1842, alarge meeting of the coloured 
citizens of Detroit met at the second Baptist church, to take into conside- 
ration the situation of Nelson Hacket, now in prison in this city, having 
been surrendered by the governor of Canada to Lewis Davenport, on the 
requisition of the executive of Arkansas, as a fugitive from justice. Mr. 
Lightfoot, the chairman, stated, that this meeting had been called to raise 
funds to employ counsel, in order to ascertain if the papers sanctioning the 
surrender of the said Hacket were genuine, and to learn if it were possible 
to relieve him from his present confinement. Mr. Lightfoot said he had, 
in company with Messrs. Banks, Hall, and Bibbs, consulted with counsel, 
who gave it as their opinion, after examining the papers, that they were 
genuine and correctly made out; and there was no point or faw in them 
on which they could institute a suit in his behalf. Mr. Munro then intro- 
duced the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by this meeting to draw up a 
preamble and resolutions, setting forth tbe . precedent of the 
government of Canada, in ae the said Hacket to the executive 
of Arkansas as a fugitive from justice, when at the same time he was s 
refugee from slavery. í 

Mr. Munro urged the adoption of this resolution after considerable dis- 
cussion it was adopted. The meeting tben adjourned. On Tuesday 
evening, February 22nd, a large meeting assembled at the same place. Mr. 
French fervently addressed the throne of grace. The committee who were 
appointed at the previous meeting reported the following preamble and 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas we have always viewed the British Province of Canada as an 
asylum for the unfortunate and oppressed slaves of the United States, and 
fondly believed the moment they touched those shores, that moment they 
were free; and whereas the Governor General did, on the 17th January, 
1842, surrender one Nelson Hacket to Lewis Davenport, of the city of 
Detroit, state of Michigan, to be by him given up to the authorities of 
Arkansas as a fugitive from justice (the ssid Hacket having been confined 
several months in the jail of Sandwich, Western District, Upper Canada, and 
op the night of the 8th February, at a late hour, conveyed across the river, 
and lodged in prison in the city of Detroit); and whereas it is a settled 
principle ia the slave code, that every slave who absconds from bondage 
is a fugitive from justice—a principle well understood by the British 
authorities, and, of course, familiar to His Excellency the Governor 
General; and whereas, the said Hacket was not demanded by the executive 
of Arkansas for the purpose of punishing him for larceny, but to punish 
and make an exemple of him for the unpardonable offence of absconding 
from slavery ; therefore, o 

Resolved, That it is with sorrow we nd the government of the British 
province of Canada countenancing and assuring the slaveholders and their 
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abettors of the American confederacy, by-seizing and confining in prison 
and returning to bondage individuals who had fled to that province for 
protection and liberty. 

Resolved, That es there are no treaty stipulations binding the two govern- 
ments to surrender fugitives from justice, we cannot believe the Governor 
General was justified in giving up the said Hacket, even admitting him to 
a veon guilty of the charges preferred, viz., stealing a horse and a 
watch. 

Resolved, That, if this precedent, this sort of courtesy, is esta- 
blished, then Canada will no longer be s safe asylum for our unfortunate 
brethren who are fleeing from bondage. They will be just as safe in the 
states of New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Maine. 

Resolved, That we pray our brethren in Canada to give this subject im- 
mediate and serious attention. It is of vital importance to them ; and, if 
possible, to find out what part certain officers and counsellors at Chatham 
and Sandwich had in this transaction, and publish the whole affair, and by 
all means endeavour to stop such nefarious proceedings. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting{be published in the Signal 
of Liberty, in Ann Arbor; Liberator, in Boston;; Philanthropist, in Cin- 
sine Emancipator, in New York ; and all papers friendly to the rights 
of man. 

Wittram C. Munro, Chairman. 
Roszert Banas, Secretary. 


A COMMUNICATION from our Paris correspondent inserted in 
another column will be read with much pain. It is a matter of 
sincere regret, not only to all friends of humanity and freedom, 
but to all well-wishers to the colonies and general prosperity of 
France, that the government should shrink from its important 
and responsible position, and enter on a course of re-action in 
relation to slavery. We cannot express any satisfaction even with 
either of the propositions contained in the report of M. de Brogli 
as.expounded by our correspondent. If an immediate no 
emancipation, with a long n (the best of the two 
alternatives) were offered, wc have had experience enough of such 
a plan to be justified in pronouncing it most unsatisfactory and 
mischievous. Even this, however, must be clogged with a large 
indemnity, which cannot be thought of, because the government 
is spending so much money upon rail-roads! As to emancipation 
by the successive purchase of the children to be born after a 
certain date, we cannot consent to apply the name of emancipation 
to a measure which dooms to hopeless bondage the entire existing 
generation of slaves. 


Our attention has been directed to some extraordinary proceedings 
at the meeting of the St. John del Rey Mining Company, on t 
27th ult., but we must defer our notice of them till our next. 


Ir is stated in the papers, apparently on good authority, that a 
roclamation has been issued at Prince Edward’s Island, in the 
t Indies, finally abolishing slavery there. We hail this 
announcement with unfeigned pleasure, and the more so, since 
we may hope that a similar measure has been adopted in other 
oriental dependencies of the British crown. 


— — — 


COTTON. 


We take from an American paper the following statement, 
which is certainly adapted to show that brother Jonathan's fears 
respecting the culture of cotton in India are not altogether 
chimerical. 

Bags of cotton wool imported at Liverpool, London, and 
Glasgow, during the first three months of the years 1841 and 1842. 


From the 1841. 1842. Decrease. 
United States, 235,756 230,921 4, 835 
Brazil and S. Am., 29, 954 23, 121 6,833 
West Indies, 1,600 447 1,153 
Mediterranean, 14,312 6,239 8,073 
Total, 281,662 260,728 20,894 

i Increase. 

East Indies, 35,433 83,587 48,154 
Total, 317,055 344,315 27,260 

Thus the imports from the United States decreased more than 


two per cent. in the first quarter of this year, and the imports 
from India increased nearly 136 per cent. The increase is equal 
to the addition of 192,616 bales of India cotton this year. 


SLAVE-TRADE WARS. 


(From the Rev. J. Beecham's Ashantee and the Gold Coast.) 

[This narrative was written by Joseph Wright, a member of the Wes- 
leyan society at Sierra Leone. ‘He ls himself an Aku, the name by 
which natives of Eyeo, or Yarriba, are generally known. The document 
was received by the writer from the Rev. Thomas Edwards, a missionary 
of the Society, on his return from Sierra Leone; and no liberties have 
been taken with it, except to expunge a few redundant expressions, and to 
introduce such slight grammatical corrections as may scrve to make the 
meaning more apparent.) : 

I was born of respectable parents; but they were not very rich. My 
father was a member of council, and he had two wives, besides those of his 
father, which he left to bim at his desth, according to the Jaw of our 
country. My mother was the first wife my father bsd, and she bore five 
children unto my father. We were all boys except one, and we all were 
with our parents until this last tumultuous war, which is the cause of our 
separation. The war had been heard of long ago; but, at the time we 
heard of that war in a far distant land, we confidently thought they will 
not come to us; but alas! in space of about seven years after, they came 
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to us unexpectedly, and besieged us round about. These people tbat 
raised up this war are not anuiher nation, We are all one nation, speaking 
one language. 

The wer shut us up from all business ; our enemies fighting us with all 
their strength, and we fighting against them with all our might, but not 
with hope of escape. in this miserable state we lived for about seven 
months, almost destitute of food. We had nothing to eat, in order to have 
strength to fight our enemies. In this hurd case of ours we bad no real 
god to go to for help, but wewere constantly sacrificing. There isa god 
which we call the public god ; it is the god of man, and not of womau. 
No woman is ever allowed to go or Pass by the mountain where thev place 
that god ‘The name of that god was Korowab. ‘To this we were all 
looking for help; and to another, by name ‘Turbretaru. This is womon's 

od ; the females often killing pigeons, fowls and sometimes bullochs. as 
sacrifice for their god. Aud these were to overcome the war which bad 
besieged our city, besides thousands of privete gods which the people 
kept in their houses. At last famine overcame us, 50 that the chosen men 
of war could not forbear ; and one night, about seven months after the war 
had besieged us, they consulted together to go to another place, in order 
to buy us some food, to preserve us children of the land. And so they 
did ; and in this band were my father andmother. They went to get us 
some food too; for they pitied us, when they saw us perishing with 
hunger. At the time they left me and all my brethren, they knew not that 
they would never see us again in the flesh ; or else they would never hare 
left us, or they would have given us a final kiss, as dear children; but 
they knew not what would take place after they left us. Short ume after 
they were gone, with all the mighty men of war. May be the enemies 
knew this ; so they got ready to take the city, before the people who had 


gone for fo i 
want of people to fight ; because the greater part of the people determined 
to go to seek : : 

‘The city was in dunger of being token every day, because there remained 
but women, and young men, and boys, in town. In the night, before the 
city was taken, the people were trying to make their escape ; and many did 
escape. When I heard of this I took my brethren with me, and we came 
to the gate of the city, to make our oscape, if possible. Ihe gate was quite 
crowded, so that the strong were treading upon the feeble. Doubtless 
there were many trodden upon to death; and bad I and my brethren at- 
tempted to go over the wull, we should have been trodden upon, and we 
should have died, the wall builded round the city was 30 high and strong: 
and besides, there was 8 large and very deep ditch dug round behind the 
wall; so that there was no way to pass, except through the gate ; and wo 
obliged to come back to our father’s house, there to remain to see what 
would take place in the morning. Dp 

O sorrowful, sorrow ful morning! when the morning come, I and my 
brethren took a walk about in the town, to see what the people were doing. 
We found the city in sorrowful silence; for many had fied, and many of 
ed men had put an end to their lives. Amongst these was one in 


the a 
our touse —my father’s near and very dear relation ; he bad put an end to 


bis life too. 


When thig elderly relation of our father, whom we should bave looked 


me guidance, had put an end to his life, of course, there remained 
E 5 He 891 AveE. 1 ſproughit my brethren back bome. The enemy 
had fully taken the city. When I saw none of them pass by my father’s 
house to take us for slaves, I then took my brethren with me. We came 
out into the street; and when we bad walked about fifty fathoms from our 
house, we saw the city on fire, and before us Were the enemies coming in 
the street. We met with them, and they caught us separately. They 
, except one of my father’s children, 
im by bis second wife; I and this were caught together by one 
man. By the time we left the house of our father, I saw my father's 
mother pass the other gate: she and 1 had no hope of ever seeing her 
again in this flesh, because she was 80 old woman ; doubtless, they woud 
Lill ber. Many were killed. They killed our captain, Jargunor, by the 
river side. And they killed Barluh, in his gate. lle was second to the 
king: he was a very high man in the city: nothing can be decided without 
E Dee was taken about nine o'clock in the morning. There were two 
cities beside our own tbat those enemies had besieged. l'he same day 
our city was taken in 85 morning, aud the other two were taken in the 

obout two o'clock. : 

5 eatisßed themselves with litile children, little girls, young 
men, and young women. They did not care for the elderly aud old people: 
they killed them without mercy ; and then father knew not the son, and 
the son knew not the father; pity had departed from the face of mothers. 
Abandant heaps of dead bodies were in the streets, and there was none to 
ing babes crying at the point of death, and there was 


them ; sucklin ; 
ae 10 take them K ; the mothers looked upon them with neglect. These 


three cities were cons um 


laves b C i 
an severely 4 his name was Ofersapu. In this manner they punished 


im. They first cut him in tender parts ; and thea they dragged him 
about n quarter of a mile, and put an end to his life. They took revenge 
on him because be was valiant in fighting them. Very many of the chief 
men of war they punished more severely 
I was brought, the same day the city was taken, to Imodo, the place 
which they make their residence. When I came 
who seized me in the city took me and made a present of me to the chief 
wbich commanded the band which bo belong to; for the 
custom was, when any one of their company went with bands to war, if he 
estch slaves, half of the slaves he would give to his captein. I was with 


mp about ten days; during the time paar used to send me 


them in the ca 
for firewood. In one of the ay our OWD, there 


people burned in the streets. 
j While I bas with these enemies in the camp I saw many wonderful 
all of which I cannot now mention. I eaw a child sbout eighteen 
montbs old, which was cast out of the camp because the child was too 
young, that nobody would buy him ; and that poor orphan was there 
crying at the point of death for about two days, and none to pity or take 
him up. Another time I took s walk sbout in the camp. when I ssw my 
own brother. I was not allowed to speak to him, although they knew him 
to be my own brother. Few days after this the person whom I then belonged 
to sent me home to bis wife for sale; and I was with his wife one day and 


a half. She sent for a trade man to examine me. ‘They stripped me 
naked. The man examined me all over. ‘They thon went aside from me to 
make a bargain, and in a few hours after that the man came again, und my 


mistress told me to go with the man and fetch some rum. Just as I went 
out of her sight, the man stripped me of my clothes, and sent them to my 
mistress. Then I knew that they only deceived me, by telling me to go 


with the man and fetch some rum. 
Then l went with this man, who had just brought me from my mistress. 


‘Tho man tried to feed me, and muke me clean as possible for the next 
market day ; one day out of six is generally market day. One morning 
us the cock crew the man started me, for the following day would be 
market day; and, when we came to the village near the place where 
the market was to be held tho day after, we there slept; it was then 6 
late hour, Early in tho morning we came to the market where many 
hundreds of slaves. We were put in rows, 30 that we all could be seen 
at one view by the buyers; and in about tive bours another trade-man 
came and bought ma, and put me in a canoe at once, and we were sailing 
all that night. Next morning we came to another slaves’ market, by 
name Krodu, and there we remained the whole day; fur they wanted to 
buy more slaves. At the time of the evening the canoe was quite loaded 
wiih slaves, and we sailed for his home directly ; we arrived about twelve 
o'clock in the night. 
place where the Portuguese traded. 


r 


The town that we arrived at is Ikko by name, the 


Early in the morning we were brought to white Portuguese for sale ; 


after strict examination, the white man put me and some others aside ; 
after that, they then bargained how much he would take for each one of 
us. After they were well agreed, the white man sent us to the slave fold ; 
and when we enter into it, the slaves shouted for joy for having seen 
another of their countrymen in the fold. The articles which the $ 
guese paid for slaves were tobacco, rum, clothes, powder, guns, cutlasses, 
brass, iron-rod, and jaki— that is our country money. 


ortue 


The inhabitants of Ikko are very cruel people: they would even sell 


the children of their own bosom. 


I was there in the fold for about two months, with a rope round my 


neck. All the young boys have ropes on their necks in a row; and al 


the men with chains in a long row, tor about fifty persons in row; 20 that 
no one could make escape without the otber. At onco the town took fre 

and about fifty slaves were consumed ; because the entry was 30 crowded 
that these slaves could not get ou-. Daring the time I was in that cruel 
place, their king was very sick. Three days after his death, we came 
away over the river, to prepare for shipping : for their custom was, when 
the king died, to sacrifice about one thousand slaves for the celebration of 
the king’s death ; for we supposed at that time, if we still remained in that 
cruel town, and if the king’s slaves should not be enough for the celebra- 
tion of the king’s death, doubtless, they would ask our master for some 
slaves to make up the number. We all believed this was what induced 
our master to bring us over the river in haste for shipping. 


The pluce that they brought us to it is Igayi, and we were all naked, 


both men and women; 30 that we hardly had any rest in the night, for we 
were very cold. Next day, early in the morning, we were a 

down close to the salt water to be put in canoes. We all were heavy and 
sorrowful in heurt. 


1 brought 


C eee Ar ee M — — — 


IS JAMAICA STILL TO BE A SUGAR COLONY! 
(From the Baptist Heralit.) 


Is Jamnica still to be a sugar colony 1—is a question that remains to bo 
definitely answered. Whether it is or not, depends upon the menner in 
which those who are professedly interested in the cultivation of the soil, 
proceed. A new state of society now exists, and itis folly to think of 
carrying on the cultivation of the soil with freemen, as with slaves. Men 
have now to be dealt with, and not cattle. Intellect, and not machinery of 
fesh and bones. It is preposterous to think of cultivating the soil to 
advantage by the old machinery of book-keepers, overseers, and attornies. 
That it may be carried on advantageously, estates must be rented, or leas 
for a period of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years; and no doubt but 
there are many attornies and overseers, who would gledly lease them 
at a fair and equitable rental, thus securing to the land owners something 
more definite than they at present enjoy. 
impossible to make the best of sugar estates. The attorney is cramped in 
his energies. He perceives, perhaps, that by the present outlay of a few 
hundred pounds he could materially benefit an estate under hi 
ment ſor years, but he dares not do it but at the risk of the displeasure of 
the proprietor, Ihe overseer is crippled in bis plans, and if be should 
deviate in the least from the orders o k 

gency, be stands a chance of being dismissed. Thus both the attorney and 
overseer, holding their situations upon auch uncertain tenures cannot tee 
that interest, or do that justice to an estate, which they otherwise might, if 
one or the other held it for a term of years, and their own profits depended 
upon the retura of the estate. Another evil under which some estalos 
labour, is the irregularity of the payments made to the 55 It is an 


Under the present system it is 
his manage- 


is superior even under some emer- 


adage that “short reckonings make long friends.” Vhere settlements 


between masters and servants take place with long intervals between, 
especially where one of the parties cannot keep written accounts, tbere 
is likely to be, and there are frequently, disputes about the accuracy of the 
work performed, or the amount of money due. We could name estates 
where the labourers have to wait for their money for the taking off the 
crop until a certain quantity of sugar be ready for shipping, und the bill 


of lading for shipment duly signed, and sent bome prior to, or b the 
same packet that a bill of exchauge is drawn upon the proprietor at home, 
for the payment of the labourers’ hire. In all countries, as fer as our 
knowledge extends, it is the general practice that tbe labourer sbould 
weekly, or at the furthest monthly, receive bis wages; this is nothing more 
than reasonable and 15 

the cry of alermists some time since, that no sugst 
would be made; that the peasentry were squatting, idle, and indisposed 
to work, the proprietors who received their compensation money in 
England, instead of investing their capital in the improvement of thelr 
estates in this country, bave been employing it either in England, or 
in some otber part of the world. The capital thus withbeld from the 
colony, if properly applied might bave been productive of vast good in the 
improvements of estates and system of sgriculture. 


{ WEDNEsDay, 


JuNE 15, 1842. ] 


Within the last half century many improvements bave taken place in 
agriculture in Great Britain, but nothing has been effected in Jamaica; it 
is true, we have agricultural societies, but they are not carried out with 
any spirit; indeed they could not be while abseutee proprietors cannot feel 
an interest in them, and the attornies, and overseers, are in a manner for- 
bidden to try any experiments upon the estates under their care, upon any 
extensive scale. We do not find that the Jamaica agriculturists pay any 
attention to the rotation of crops. ands thrown up for the cultivation of 
cane, remain ruinate, it may be for several years, yet they probably might be 
planted to advantage, with either food, or cattle, or for man. As it 
regards manures, the same old plan is pursued, whether the soil is heavy, 
or light, hilly or upon a level, dry or wet, ‘The improvement ia imple- 
ments or machinery goes on but ata slow rate, if at all. And the roads 


tor which so much money is voted from time to time, are in mauy instances | 
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erection of new cottages has, in a great measure, ceased, that employ- 
ment has ceased also. i 

Twenty years ago, if we are not misinformed, very few estates had 
their own boats, and the drogherage was done by boats owned in town. 
As the supply of these boats was in the hands of a few merchants, and 
as they could not always be had when wanted, the estates got 
into the way of having their own boats. Under the existing state of 
things, there would be no difficulty at any time in hiring drogherage at a 
reasonable price, and there cannot be a doubt, that the transportation for . 
the several estates might be carried on in this way, far more economically 
than at present. Here then is a retrenchment which merits the attention 
of proprietors. 

Another considerable saving might be made by combining the duties 
of attorney and manager, and thus saving a part of that very considerable 


almost impassable, so that it is both difficult and expensive to convey the sum, which, according to existing arrangements, in the case of all estates 


produce to the wharves to be shipped. . 
If attention be paid to the cultivation of the soil in a proper spirit 


and manner by the owners of estates, leasing them to indus: rions and; 
honest men, we hesitate not to say that there is labour enough to be 
obtained, and that at a reasonable rate, to carry on the cultivation of | 


sugar; and that instead of a diminution of the exports, an increase might 
be anticipated, and a general improvement in the productions of the soil 
take place: but if there be neglect, and no alteration made in the manage- 
ment of estates, it cannot be expected that the cultivation of sugar will be 
more extensive, but will decline. 


— — ee ee ee ee ee ee — — 


ESCAPES FROM SLAVE COLONIES. 
From M. Schaicher’s work on Slavery in the French Colonies. 


Neither vigilance nor known perils can stop the slaves. The 
irrepressible desire of liberty which exists in man makes them 

re all, and suggests to them admirable plans for the attainment 
of their object. The following fact presents a feature so original 
that it deserves to be 880 It camo to us from the mouth 
of an inhabitant. 

Five negros of Guadeloupe formed a project of escaping from 
the coast adjacent to Antigua. Two of them failed at the hour 
of rendezvouz, and, on arriving at the spot, saw their three asso- 
clates, who, fearing treachery, were already. on the sca. Running 
with all haste to the house of M. X., their master, the 
„Master, see; three negros are escaping.” M. X. gives a g 
rum to the faithful informers, throws himself with them into a 
boat, and with the force of oars pursues the fugitives ; but, with 
every cffort of the two rowers, they can only just keep the chase 
in sight. “ Master, there are three against two.” M. X. takes 
off his white vest, and applies himself also to the oar. At length 
they arrive at Antigua. The three negros land first ; M. X. follows 
in his turn; and then his two negros exclaim, “Good master, we 
did not know how to rejoin the canoe which had failed us; you 
have brought us yourself: thanks!” and they fled from him. 
M. X. demanded redresa, but found he could obtain none. The 
next day he was obliged, sorrowfully, to hire some people, in order 
to return to Guadeloupe. 

For “ connecting links between the man and the brute,” the 
ruse was not a bad one. 


* 


COST OF MAKING SUGAR. 
From the Guiana Gazette and Advertizer. 


As the attempt to reduce the cost of the production of sugar in this 
colony, by redacing the wages of the labourers, must be considered to 
have wholly failed, it is time that those interested in the cultivation of 
55 should look about for some other means of effecting that desirable 

ject. 

n the statement of the expenses of sixty sugar estates, appended to 
the Report of the ist of December, according to which the ave 
expense of producing a hogshead of sugar in this colony, is ninety-eight 
dollats eighty-one cents, those expenses are arranged under three prin- 
cipal heads, viz. labour, salaries, and other expenses; and the salaries 
and other expenscs make up just about half of the total amount. As the 
attempt to make a reduction in that half of the expenses paid for labour 
has proved unsuccessful, the only remaining resource seems to be to 
reduce, if possible, the other half of the expenses. 

As the Committee, from which emanated the Report of the lst of 
December, have not given us the items which go to make up the gross 
amount, included under the general head other expenses,” we are left 
more in the dark than could be desired, and are deprived of a piece of 
colonial statistics which could not fail to be highly interesting and usefal, 
and which would have been of great use as a guide towards the reductions 
which have become necessary, and might be practicable. 

There are two points, however, upon which any body can see that a 
very considerable reduction of expenses might be effected without any 
injury to the cultivation. 

The custom now is, that every sugar plantation keeps up its own 
drogher, for the transportation of its produce to town and its supplies 

; a practice which not only involves a very considerable ou ay in 
the original purchase of the boat, but which gives rise to endless 
expenses, in the way of repairs, and in the wages of the boat's people. 

These people, as they have no interest in the boat, pay very little 
attention ta her, and the sails and rigging, so liable to decay in all 
climates, and especially in this, annually become a great bill of expense ; 
while the boats and their crew are a great part of the time idle. 

When an estate made six or seven hundred hugsheads of sugar, as 
some estates formerly did, it might be good policy to keep a boat, for 
which ample employment was found in the transportation of produce and 
supplies; but, what business, we should like to know, hes an estate 
making from 150 to 250 hogsheads of sugar with an expensive boat of its 
own, which it cannot keep half the time employed? While so many 
pope were lately putting up new cottages, employment was 
ound for the estates’ boats in the transportation of lumber; but, as the 


owned by non-residents, goes into the pocket of the attorney. 

No man is fit to be the manager of an estate, who is not also fit to be 
attorney of it; and it would tend greatly to elevate the character of the 
managers, and to increase their exertions for the benefit of the estates in 
their charge, if they had a direct interest in increasing the amount of 
produce made, and if they were delivered from the humiliating thraldom 
in which they are too often held by the attorneys. 

t is also worthy of serious consideration, whether much might not be 
done for the benefit of the estates, not by abolishing the office of over- 


| seers, as some have proposed, but by elevating that office into a more 
i respectable rank than it now holds; protecting it, to a certain extent, 
from the caprice of the managers; giving the overseers a surer tenure 
'of their offices; interesting them in the welfare of the estates; and 


ae them, toa certain extent, checks on the manager and on each 
other. 
The old system of the management of estates was a pure tyranny from 
beginning to end, and at least had the merit of simplicity. The attorney 
lorded it over the manager; the manager over the overseers; the over- 
seers over the drivers; and the drivers over their fellow-slaves. As the 
two lower steps of this pyramid of tyranny have been overturned, there 
| seems to be no advantage, but on the contrary, much disadvantage in 
retaining the other two; and we are perfectly satisfied, that in order to 
. obtain from the labourers that “ good work, that faithful performance 
, of the labour which they undertake, to which so much importance is so 
; Justly ascribed, a very considerable change is necessary in the existing 
machinery of superintendence. It is in vain to expect the labourers to 


cry ` perform this good work, unless they are closely looked after; and it is in 
of , vain to expect the manager and overseers to look after them, unless they ` 


be furnished with some strong personal inducement for doing so. 


Miscellanea. 


SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. The Colonial Gazette is thus re- 
buked for its late remarks on the Anti-Slavery Society, by the Morning 
l Herald. 

Ihe society has detractors who, not content with taunting it with its 

own demerits, obscure its good points by charging against it matters over 

which it has no control, and other men’s crotchets and absurdities. The 
late high prices of sugar, the scarcity of labour in the tropical colonies, the 
failure of the slave-trade treaties, the impossibility of jutting down that 
infernal traffic by cruisers or the right of search, the Niger expedition, and 
the loss of human life caused thereby, are all heaped on the broad shoulders 
of tbis society by some of its foolishly vituperative Opponents, For these 
results and events the Anti-Slavery Society is as little responsible as it is 
for the refusal of France to ratif treaty of December last. 

“ The slave-trade treaties, ay the exchange of the right of search, arose 
out of the sufficiency of the belligerent right of search, as exercised by 
England during the lest European war, to suppress the African slave- 
trade. The English government, on the re-establishment of peace, seems 
to bave concluded that the right of search, which bad proved so efficacious 
to keep down the slave-trade during the war, would be equally powerful 
if exercised in time of peace. Hence the endeavour to procure the inter- 
change by the nations of Christendom if that right became part of the 
polisy of e which has since the close of tlie war been incessantly 

acted on. Twenty-eight years of peace bave practically demonstrated 
the insufficiency of this right of search during peace to 485 down the 
slave-trade, though its exercise bas cost England in that period not less 
than ten millions sterling, and is a great cause of the general dislike with 
which this country is regarded by foreign states. But to connect our 
treaties with other nations exchanging this right with the Anti-Slavery 
Socioty, as there is now a disposition to do, us to display an ignorance as 
profound as it is ridiculous ; it is to convert an association of amiable, 
though frequently mistaken enthusiasts, and of sentimental philanthropists, 
into the government of the country, when it is notorious that this Society 
was in its old form one of the most determined and effective opponents of 
that government. 

It is an equally grest, though perbaps a more excusable mistake, to 
attribute the Niger expedition to this Society ; scandalous and deplor- 
able manslaughter originated with its rivals for popular applause and sub- 
scription. Sir Fowell Buxton and Sir George Stephen, and their adherents, 
are in opposition to the Anti-Slavery Society ; they keep an opposition 
shop for the sale of an inferior description of philanthropy. The Com- 
mittee of the Society took no part in promoting the Niger expedition, and 
individually, we are told, its members were quite opposed to that monstrous 
scheme of death.” 

De. Srarnmo, one of the greatest advocates of slavery in old 
times and of immigration now, is on bis way to England. He is said to 
bear an eddress from the House of Assembly to the Queen, on the birth 
of the Prince of Wales ; and also a recommendation from Sir C. Metcalfe 
to be raised to a barenetcy. A volume would not suffice to relate his recent 
oppressions and cruelties to the poor immigrants. Me 

AreicaN Immicrants.—A ship (the Marlborough) bringing 
African labourers, 104 adults, one girl, and five infants, arrived on 
Tuesday, in sixteen days from the river Gambia. On their arrival, his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-governor assembled the council, who advised 
the immediate appointment of an immigration agent, to act according to 
the provisions of the bill which lately passed the legislature, but has not 
yet become law. St. Vincent's Gasette. 
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Tux Irish Anti-Stavery Appress.—At a recent meeting in 


[WepneEspay, 


A letter from an officer of her Majesty’s sloop Fantome, 


Dublin, Mr. James Haughton spoke as follows :—'‘ The character of our | Captain Butterfield, dated the 14th of February, off Ambriz, states, 


country is, at this moment, in peril on this account. Many of you will, 
no doubt, recollect the address we sent out last Christmas to our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen in America on this important subject; it was 
signed by sixty or seventy thousand Irishmen and women, lovers of 
liberty, and all of them, I bope, haters of slavery. Some degenerate sons 
of Erin in America, forgetful of their duty as men, and forgetful of the 
honour of their country before ths nations of the earth, bave endeavoured 
to throw discredit on that noble, that affectionate address. It does not 
Contain one unworthy sentiment, not a single sentiment which a true 
Irishman would not willingly adopt in any quarter of the earth. I will 
read it for you, and then you will judge for yourselres what a degraded 
being must tbat Irishman be who refuses to respond to such sentiments, 
and to glory in them too. The American Union, my friends, consists of 
twenty-six states, each independent of all the others; thirteen of these are 
slave, and thirteen of them free states; the free states have no authority to 
interfere in making laws in the slave states. Of course, we do not ask 
our countrymen in America to do anything in opposition to the constitution 
of their adopted country. We do not ask them to abolish slavery there by 
violence; we only beg of them to be true men, true lovers of liberty. and 
not to disgrace Ire'and, or their own human nature, by being false fiends 
at the moment they are called upon to uphold the truth and the rights of 
humanity. Let us, my fellow-citizens, send our free voices across the 
Atlantic ; let us make them sound gloriously in the ears of Irishmen and 
Irishwomen in America, who really love liberty, encouraging them in their 
Noble efforts to gain freedom for every child of God in tbat land, and 
sounding as deep notes of reprobation in the ears of all who are false to 
its principles. ‘These men, if men they deserve to be called, prate loudly of 
their love of fatherland ; they have no love for it; they are a disgrace to 
us; their proffered sympathy injures us in our efforts to ehake off oppres- 
sion at home. We should reject it with scorn ; it is only the sympathy of 
the bold and the free that we can receive and be grateful for. It is with 
such spirits, and with such spirits only, that we can unite for the carrying 
onward the work of improvement. 


J amatca.—Extract of a letter from a late member of the House 
of Assembly, to Mr. Sturge, dated, Spanish Town, April 14th, 1812 :— 
“We are all quiet now. There is little to complain of except the emigra- 
tion; the scheme has been useless and ruinously expensive; the suffer- 
ings and deatb amongst the Europeans have been quite appalling. Some 
one must be properly chargeable with guilt on their uccount. ‘There bas 
been, and still is, much distress, both amongst planters and merchants, 
arising, merely, I believe, from the drought which nearly burnt up the 
crops of the two years that followed the abolition of the apprenticeship. 
The crop now being reaped will be the first from which a judgment can 
properly be formed of the resultstof the new system. On many estates it 
will be large, and generally, I believe, a good average crop. But you 
will find men here almost as much divided in opinion as they are in 
London; and just as obstinate and unmanageable. Distress generally 
makes men deaf to reason. The Jamaica planter is under peculiar disad- 
vantages. One told me the other day, that, on a pretty good crop the taxes 
formed a charge of £8 currency, I believe, on each hogshead. Then, how 
much is to be put to the amount of absenteeship per hogshead? I have 
known estates that have been carried on for years by individuals in repre- 
sentative capacities at a great loss; but for these tenants readily offered. 
Again, is not the whole shipping a monopoly in the bands of merchants— 
mortgagees: and is not the homeward freight of £5 sterling per ton a 
heavier charge than burdens the sugars of any other sugar growing 
countries; Mr. Lloyd told me the other day, that, on the sugars of our 
neighbours the Cubans, it is not more than 40s. per ton from their island 
to the ports of the Mediterranean—a longer voyage than to England. The 
working of the estates by deputy and monopoly togetber, not forgetting 
our intolerable island taxation, are disabilities of far greater moment than 
the alleged exorbitant wages, and non-working of the negros. This bas 
been absurdly, and in many cases wickedly, exaggerated. 


How To cet ImsiGRants.—A correspondent from Port Maria 
to the Morning Journal states, that twenty-five or thirty Africans (immi- 
grants) lately landed for Wentworth estate, who are ready to swear that 
the agent who engaged them at Sierra Leone promised them that their 
wages should be tour shillings per day, with feeding and cottages, and 
that they would not be required to work in the fields, as there was plenty 
of other work on the farms (estates). On being landed snd sent to 
Wentworth, they are told they will get one shilling per day, and a little 
rice ! 

Stave Trave.—The stigma of participating in the infernal 
slave traffic is, we regret to find, attached to what is said to be a British 
vessel. Captain Saunier, of the French Paquette de Rio, which has 
entered the Loire, from Senegal, reports, that on the 28th February, and 
in the River Gambia, he fell in with a three-masted English ship, of 400 
tons burthen, on board of which he distinctly saw negros. There are two 
things it seems necessary to ascertain, first, whether the vessel in ques- 
tion rightly carried English colours; and secondly, if so, whether she 
had slaves on board.— Morning Advertiser. 


Rio de Janeiro, February 12th, 1842. 
A few days since, a large ship (a slaver) sailed from this port 
ynder American colours, for the African coast. An English frigate, which 
was lying in port, knew her destination, and determined to capture her. 
They met a few miles outside the harbour: the frigate sent her boat to 
board the American ship ; the officer in command was told to keep off, or 
they would fire into him. The boat kept on, when the Yankee let loose a 
upon him. The commander of the John Bull frigate then hailed that he 
would fire into him, if he did not heave to. Fire and be ——,”’ was the 
reply, accompanied by s broadside from the well-trained guns of the 
Yankee, which carried away the fore and main yards of the frigate. The 
fellow crowded all sail, and was out of the range of the frigate’s guns 
before be well knew what was the matter with bim. I saw the frigate after- 
wards; ber main yard was down, and they were in the act of sending down 
the fore, which I could see had been much damaged. The Englishman 
declares he will have the ship, if he loses bis vessel in the undertaking.— 
Baltimore Patriot. 


tha: they had captured, on the J2th two slave vessels, one name 
unknown, with 505 slaves. and the other the Diligencia, with 410 slaves 
on board. This makes ten vessels captured, and 2261 slaves liberated, 
by that vessel in the twenty months she has Leen employed on the coast 
of Angola.— Hants Telegraph. 

Carrure oF a Stave Sutr.—On Sunday the Gth of February, 
when in latitude twenty-six degrees twenty minutes S., and longitude 
forty-three degrees twenty-five minutes W., her Majesty's brig Partridge, 
Lieutenant Wm. Morris, commander, proceeding from the River Plate to 
Rio de Janeiro, with the mail, fel) in with and captured a very fine brig 
of 240 tons, under Portuguese colours, and called the St. Antonio. The 
vessel had a slave deck laid, and was furnished with water and provisions 
for 600 slaves; she had left St. Sebastian only a few days previous to her 
capture, and was bound to Ambriz, where a full cargo of slaves was said 
to be ready for her.— Ibid, 

SUSPECTED StaveR.—We extract the following paragraph from 
a letter received from Mr. Trew, dated at sea, 15th March :—" On our 
entering the harbour of St. Thomas, an American brig, fitted out as a sort 
of steamer, having a propelling power, was just proceeding on her voyage, 
but nobody knew whither. It is said, that she receives slaves from vessels 
engaged in that trade on the coast of Cuba and Porto Rico, and carries 
them rapidly to their destination. One fact, however, affords strong sus- 
picion of her being a slaver, namely, that some Jamaica gentlemen, who 
Were seeking a passage from St. ‘Thomas's to that island, offered the 
captain of the brig 1400 dollars to convey them to Port Royal (Jamaica), 
which he refused, demanding 2000 dollars for a service requiring only 
about three days to perform. The brig quitted the harbour without s 
passenger.— Friend of Africa.” 

GREEK SLAVE-TRADE.— Pat rns, March 23, 1842.— Two vessels 
with slaves from te Barbary coast anchored at the port of Navarino 
lately—one under the Ottoman flag, and the other under that of Samos; 
the latter was in that port on the 12th instant, and was not molested by 
the Greek government! So much for the execution of the (ireek law 
prohibiting the trade in slaves. 


Domestic Security oF SLAVE-noID ERS. -A Mississipppi paper 
gives an account of a whole family, in the village of Mainsville, by the 
name of Wilson, father, mother, sister, and infant child, killed with a broad - 
axe by a slave, in resentment for chastisement be had received. The 
Knorville (Tennesse) Register informs us of the murder of Mr. Maham's 
wife and daughter, in McKew county, during his absence. Their heads 
were split open with a broad-axe by a slave. A little girl, just beginning 
to run alone, was found sitting on the dead body of her sister, apparently 
unconscious of the dreadful scene. Ihe murderer has been taken. The 
Savannah (Georgia) Republican informs us that Robert Cunningham, Esq., 
of Jefferson county, was shot by one of his negros, while reading, ad 
instantly expired. The slave was caught and confessed the deed. a 

ee has been received of a formidable attempt at insur- 
rection, which was made in the month of May last by the slaves belonging 
tothe Spanish island of San Andreas. Providentially the plot exploded 
before it was altogether ripe, or the results might have been most fatal ; 
the intenticn being to fire the public buildings and massacre every white 
male inhabitant of the island, 


Usitep States.—Tue DECISION IN THE SUPREME Court.—A 
distinguished constitutional lawyer in Ohio, writes as follows :—" It seems 
to me that the decision of the Supreme Court, while it asserts a monstrous 
principle which in effect repeals the|{{abeas{Corpus acts of all the, states, and 
all other securities of personal freedom, in effect annihilates all practicable 
reclamation of fugitives from service. It sends the claimant after his slave 
without the protection of legal proofs, and he will find it hard to catch him, 
and, when caught, harder to get him before a United States judge, or out of 
the state. It legalizes trespusses, and the trespasser will be apt to find 
force repelled by force. Besides, it absolves the state governments from 
all obligation to legislate on the subject, and throws the whole burden of 
such legislation on congress. To congress, now, petitions for the jury 
trial must be addressed. This must introduce the whole subject of the 
relations of slavery to the general government intg discussion. In these 
points of view, I regard the decision as a great gain to liberty.” 


AwFut Case oF REMORSE IN A SLAVE-HOLDER.— We learn from 
the letter of a friend, that Captain Jaumes Petit, residing near McNairs, 10 
Polk county, Tennessee, committed suicide on the 19th of February, by 
blowing out his brains with a rifle. He placed the muzzle of the gua 
directly between his eyes, and discharged it by a string attached in some 
way to the trigger. He had no white family, nor was there any person on 
the premises except his negros—twenty-seven in number. A jury of 
inquest was summoned, and the manner in which the deceased came to bis 
death settled ; after which a portion of the jury took charge of his effects. 
They got his keys, and upon opening the first trunk found his will, written 
six days previous, by which two of the jury then present were appointed bis 
executors. They also found in the same trunk, ten thousand dollars in gold 
and silver. The purport of the will was, that his negros should be freed, 
and all his personal effects, together with tbe cash on hand, divided 
amongst them.— Highland (S. C.) Sentinel. 


Laws acarnst Cotour.—A Bill has passed the House of 
Delegates of the Maryland legislature, which provides that any free 
negro or mulatto, who shall come into the state, atter the passing of the 
act, may be arrested by any person, and shall be adjudged to be his slave. 
And any free negro, who shall leave the state and return to it, shall be 
liable to the same penalty-unless, in both cases, they are travelling 25 
servants of a white person. The fact that they are in the state, to 
prima facie evidence that they have come into it contrary to law. „The 
rest of the Bill, which contains thirty-five sections, is in the same 
spirit. Every delegate from Baltimore voted against it; it passed, how- 
ever, and is now before the senate.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY.—SINGAPORE. 
GOVERNMENT GENERAL ORDER. 

Prince of Wales Island, Jan. 5.—The period having arrived 
for carrying into execution the humane, disinterested, and noble 
pledge of the slave-holders at Malacca, the governor deems it right 
to republish for general information, and in order to remove from 
the minds of the few slaves who may yet be in existence all appre- 
hension or doubt of their right henceforth to be considered as free, 
and no longer subject to be treated as slaves under any denomi- 
nation, colour, or pretence whatever, an authentic copy, sub- 
joined, of the rcsolutions passed at the public meeting of the inha- 

itants of Malacca, held on the 28th November, 1829, and at their 
request conveyed to the governor through Mr. W. T. Lewis, who 
presided on the occasion. 

The governor takes this opportunity of congratulating the Euro- 
pean and other inhabitants of Malacca on the completion of their 

nerous purpose, and the satisfaction which they cannot but feel, 
in having thus of their own free will come forward, and emanci- 

ted their fellow-men from the degraded condition of slavery. 

e is aware that the slaves in question were, generally spcuking, 
born and bred up under their masters’ roof; that they had for a 
series of years been supported with kind and considerate treatment; 
and that they came into the possession of their owners at a period, 
and under a government, when slavery was tolerated by law. The 
spontaneous emancipation, therefore, of their slaves by the inhabi- 
tants of Malacca, under such circumstances, cannot fail to be highly 
gratify ing to, and warmly appreciated by, the British authorities, 
as well as the supreme government of British India ; to which latter 
authority the governor will have great satisfaction in reporting, that 
the last remnant of slavery which existed in the British settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca, has been for ever abolished by the unani 
mous accord of the inhabitants themselves. 

(Signed) S. G. Bonnam, Governor of Prince of Wales Island, 

7 | Singapore, and Malacca. 


BRITISH GUIANA, No, 1. 
STATE OF INDUSTRY. 

It is evident from the returns of produce exported from this 
colony during the two first years of freedom, as compared with 
corresponding periods during the time of slavery and apprentice- 
ship, that there has been a considerable falling off. The question 
naturally arises, whether this is to be attributed to the indolence 
of the negros or to other causes? and, if so, whether those causes 
are likely to be removed? A careful examination of official 


reports, made to the Colonial Secretary by Governor Light, clearly 


shows that the decrease is to be attributed to the change of em- 
ployment, occasioned by the transition from slavery to freedom ; 
to the partial withdrawal of women from field. lubour; to 
the small rate of wages offered the labourers; to the atteinpt 
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eject ments consequent thereon; but especially to the prevalence 
of long and severe droughis, which prevailed in the colony duri 
the years 1859 and 1840, as may be seen from the following official 
reports :— 


Governor Lion to the Marquis of Normansy, 26th April, 1839. 


“I have the honour to transmit to vour lordship the custom- 
house returns of produce shipped from this colony for the January 
querer of the present ycar. There is a considerable falling off 

or the countics of Essequibo and Demcrara ; and there is far fot 
a trifling decrease for Berbice. 

„I beg your lordship to bear in mind, that the cane cultivation 
on most of tne estates is distant, at extreme points, four, five, and 
sometimes cight miles from the works; that the cane fields are 
intersected by trenches leading into a main trench running the 
whole length of the cultivation. The trenches are just wide 
enough and deep enough to allow their being navigable for punts ; 
and on the sufficiency of water in these trenches depends the 
feasibility of carrying away the canes, as they are reaped, to the 
mill. In ordinary scasons, the trenches are sufficiently supplied - 
from crecks, savannahs, or lakes, with water to communicate freely 
with the works, by means of punts, dragged by mules, pacing the 


— | side-lines of the great trench. The season, which had been exces- 
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sively favourable at the beginning of the year, and gave promise of 
large return, has not, for upwards of seventy-two days, had a 
respite from excessive drought; the consequence has been that 
the savannah, crecks, or lakes, have been dried up; the trenches, 
having no supply, have been exhausted, and the canes have been 
left uncut, from the impossibility of conveyance to the works. 
This, then, is the chief cause of the failure during the last quarter, 
and not the idleness of the peasantry, to which some of the 
planters are disposed to ascribe it. 

“ The good feeling, not to say devotion, of the negros on many 
of the estates, has been evinced strongly within the last three or 
four weeks, in arresting the ae progress of the conflagration 
of the woods and savannahs which form a belt round most of the 
estates, and are either separated from the cultivation by trenches 
or creeks. Upwards of seventy miles in Demerara alone are at 
this moment smoking, or in flames, or destroyed ; two or threc 
estates on the west coast of the river Demerara have suffered 
much from the progress of the fire. The same fires rage in other 
parts of the colony, but not to such extent.”—Parliamentary 
Papers, No. 523, 1839, Part i. (5,) p. 275. 


Governor Lieut to the Marquis of Normanby, 16th July 1839. 


cc J have the honour to transmit to your lordship the custom- 
house returns for the quarter ending the 5th of July ; the decrease 
for Demerara continues, but several ships laden with colonial pro- 
duce have cleared out between the 5th and the present day. There 
ig an increase for Berbice ; the lengthened drought of the last and 
beginning of the present quarter would have caused diminished 
crops in quibo and Demerara, under the most coerced system 
of labour. e coffee-berry is fixed, and a large harvest is anti- 
cipated.”—Parliamentary Papers, No. 151, 1840, p. 13. 


Governor Liar to the Marquis of Normanby, Oct. 15th, 1839. 
. “It is a fact, that, from the unfavourable season during a por- 
tion of the year, the canes have yielded one-third less than usual; 
the last quarter of the year, considering the favourable season for 
the last month, is likely to give a much larger return. I shall be 
prepared to show, by the prices of the last twelve or fifteen years, 
that even supposing the exports of sugar for the year 1839, from 
this colony, only reach 35,000 hogsheads, the returns in money 
will be larger than when the produce was at its greatest extent.” 
—Ibid. p. 25. 

In a subsequent despatch, transmitting the quarterly returns, 
addressed to Lord John Russell, dated 22nd January, 1840, 
Governor Light observes, when it is taken into consideration, 
that for four months of the last year the canes did not yield half their 
accustomed liquor, we have reason to be satisfied that the diminu- 
tion is not more. Papers relative to the West Indies, 1841. p. 94. 


Governor Licut to Lord Joun Russ LL, 15th June, 1840, 
“ E shall venture to introduce here a remark on Mr. Schomburg's 
work on British Guiana, a copy of which has been transmitted to 
me. He says that cultivation ve diminished here in consequence 
of the indolence of the black labourer. He is mistaken; that 
diminution arises from the number of persons who have turned to 
more profitable or perhaps less laborious exertions; they are all 


of some of the planters to impose upon them a nine-hours' tariff eager to obtain money, and do that which in every free country 
for wages paid on other cstates for seven-and-a-half hours’ labour ; exists, apply their industry to that which gives them best returns. 
to blending the questions of rent and wages together, aud the | Luckily they are no longer “ adecripti’—they seek independence 
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by the purchase of Jand—that of Orange Nassau, lately made, has 
added greatly to the labour of the neighbouring estates, by con- 
gregating persons together who are enabled to share their labour 
with those estates, and still carry on the cultivation on that which 
has been purchased. Emigration is not necessary on account of 
the indolence of the labourers, but to supply the place of those 
who have chosen the work which suits them best, and on that 
account, as well as to develope additional sources of revenue to 
the mother country, I trust that every facility will be given to 
immigration consistent with the policy of the mother country.”— 
Ibid. p. 139. 

The following table will show the comparative amount of 
staples exported from the colony during the years 1839 and 1840. 


Colonial Produce Exported from this Colony in this Year 1840, 
as compared with the year 1839. 


i Sugat. l Rum. 


— —— 


Trs. | Bris. buns. 


p= — 
Hhds. Hhals.} Bris | 


; Cases, lus Bales 
From Jan. l | | 
5, 1830, to 30,71 2, 221 2,898 13,388 3,021) 885 12,133) 1,585,200) 1,304 
Jan. 5. 1840 
From Jan. 
5, 1840 to 38,588 | 2,573] 2,461) 13,020 3,953 331 
Jan. 5, 1841 
Increase 1,874 3,005 1,772, 1j 
Deren 2 a ws | 1,0 
Custom-siouse, Demerara, 9th January, 1841. 


CuanlLESs Rostxsox, Collector. 


In transmitting this statement, Governor light remarked :— 
“There is a considerable excess of sugar, molasses, and coffee, but 
a decrease in the production of rum and cotton. ‘The excess has 
occurred in the two last quarters; the season was excessively unfa- 
vourable in the two preceding ones; the predictions of greater 
decrease in this year than in 1839 have proved false—predictions 
have ceased.”—J bid. p. 216. 

In addition to this general statement, there will be found in the 
Parliamentary papers coutinucd references to the industry of the 
negros, or to the causes which had prevented its full development ; 
and it may be safely stated in the language of Governor Light, 
that ‘“ wherever tact and moderation have been shown by mana- 

rs and masters there has been a fair share of work performed.” 

he latest despatch from his Excellency, dated the 16th of July, 
1841, refers to emancipated negros in the following terms :—“ Mr. 
Wolscley’s (the circuit stipendiary magistrate’s) report exhibits a 
very satisfactory picture of the general state of the counties, and is 
especially gratifying as showing the highly ercditable manner in 
which those labourers who have become independent agricultural 
freeholders are conducting themselves in the new station which 
their industry has achieved ;” and he adds,“ the very numerous 
offers for sale to the labourers of small allotments of land by the 
old proprictary body, indicate a decided and rapid change of opi- 
nion in the upper class of colonial socicty as to the policy of 
coni oring the day labourer into a frecholder.”"—Copy of Despatch, 
1841, p. 1. 


Fe uuænv of Crors aud Waars on the several Plantations visited by Mr. 
Wollseley in June, 1841. 


— >- 


r eee I Nenthly | 
7 of Sugar | of Sugur |N 2 — 
Plantations, mada in e n pate sei 
1840. 1841. List. Wages. Capita. 
Dollars. Doll Cents: 
Belair . 152 152 120 900 7 060 
Turkeyen . 150 150 95 800 8 41 
Vrvheid's Lust 903 190 150 1,000 6 66 
Resouvenir. >» 190 o 174 1,120 6 43 
Ant andalo 500 400 220 1,700 7 732 
Enterprise 500 500 498 2.000 6 7141 48 
Enmore. . à 545 545 280 2.100 7 50 8 
Dochfour é 200 250 100 1,000) 6 25 8 
Beehive . 250 250 150 » 960 7 3) A. 
Greenfield. 300 140 152 1.660 10 9} | 2 
Good Hope 116 140 70 550 7 861] 8 
ilelena. . . 360 | 360 250 1,300} 5 202 
The Farm . . 83 100 130 800 6 15 [ 
Fellowship. > 71 71 45 210 5 33 
rot 22 60 70 500 7 158 
Foulia . . à. 216 900 170 85 
No. 17 a © 50 450 S 
Waterloo . 170 Tierees 140 Tierces 2 
Blairmo mut 330 290 575 1 80 5 35 = 
Balthyock . . 200 340 280 1.100 3 03 3 
Everton, . à 505 550 1060 1.200 7 50 o 
Ilighbury . . 375 300 140 | 1.000 17 15 be 
The Friends 240 200 130 1.000 18 43 
Providence . HO 470 184 | 1.400 | 7 60 e 
Lochaber . . 310 200 175 ‘000 13 15 < 
Cane Fields * 580 580 189 1.400 7 78 
Rose IIall 300 400 181 1.200 6 63 
Coffee in! Coffee ex- 
1340. nec ted 1841 
Buse's Lust . 95, 000 lbs 10,000 lbs 90 


—— 
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N. B.- The amount of wages varies according to the amount and to the 
description of work perſormed; where an excess appears, it arises from the 
performance of more than the ordinary amount of labour within the month 
or from the work being of an expensive kind; and where the reverse 
vecurs, cccidents or alterations to the machinery may have impeded the 
crop, the people being then employed in weeding, 4 o., and generally in 
such cases doing wore in their own grounds, and less in their employer's. 
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STATE OF CRIME. 


The number of persons, of all classes, committed for trial during 
the year 1839, 


To George Town jail, Demerara, was . 1635 
To Wakendam jail, Essequibo, was . . 1388 
To New Amsterdum jail, Berbice, was 194 

Total 1967 


—( Papers Relative to the West Indies, 1841, pp. 10—109.) 

The number convicted before the inferior and superior criminal 
courts is not given in the returns. The greatest amount of com- 
mittals were for trifling offences. In the absence of more specific 
information upon the point, the following extract from tlie Address 
of the Governor to the court of policy, delivered the 28th 
February, 1840, is particularly satisfactory :— 

“ Your colony is remarkable for a small amount of crime, and 
there are but few cases of an e nature. Your peasantry 
are submissive, obey the law, and respect authority. At these latter 
qualities we may marvel (and my opinion will find its way to the 
nrother-country), when we consider the bad example systemati- 
cally set by those whose station in society ought to restrain them, 
and in whom reason ought to check the desire for personal in- 
fluence amongst a small portion of the community, by reflecting 
that the mass in this colony neither sympathise with them nor can 
ever participate in their views.” — (Ibid. p. 96.) 

In the Same address his Excellency takes occasion to observe, 
in connexion with the fact that “the proprietors exhibit no in- 
clination to part with their propertics,” a striking proof of their 
confidence in the permanency of the advantages to he reaped 
under the free system, that he cannot advert to this “ without 
bearing testimony to the conduct of the labouring population. 
That they are less constant in their industry than when cocreed 
was to be expected ; that they are so industrious is a subject of 
gratulation. Their cheerfulness and contentment dissipate the 
fenrs of many, and excced the hopes of all. Men whose ambition 
is not limited to mere freedom from coercion, who aspire to 
come landholders, and who know that by industry they can 
obtain their object, will not be idle. We have convincing proofs 
that in the acquisition of land there has been no wish to quit the 
precincts of civilization.“ I bid. p. 96.) 
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SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[From Buckingham’s Slare States of America. 


The condition of the coloured population, slave and free; 
excited in me the liveliest interest, as I was anxious to see and 
judge for myself on this much contested point. Here, as at 
Charleston, the greatest anxiety seemed to be manifested on all 
sides as to my opinions on slavery. With some few I could safely 
venture to let these be known, as they were libcral enough to 
suppose that a man might, from conviction, be in favour of aboli- 
tion, without designing any evil to the country; but with the 
great bulk of the white population here, the name of an aboli- 
tionist was more terrible than that of an incendiary, a rebel, or 
a murderer, and to such it would have been useless to make 
any observations on the subject. 

rom all I could perccive or learn, the condition of the domes- 
tic servants, or slaves of the household, was quite as comfortable 
as that of servants in the middle ranks of life in 1 aul 
are generally well-fed, well-dressed, attentive, orderly, respectfa 
and casy to be governed, but more by kindness than by severity. 

If the slaves of America were confined to household attend- 
ants, I have no doubt that their condition would be very far from 
miserable; because the master and mistress of a family, and all the 
a membersof it, frel as natural a pride in having their perso 
attendants to look well in person and in dress, when slaves, as they do 
when their servants are free; for the same reason as ladies or gen- 
tlemen in England like to have their livery servants handsome 
and well-dreased, and their carriage-horses sleek, glossy, well-fed, 
and caparisoned with handsome harness. But lien slaves are 
employed in ficld labour, as instruments of producing wealth, or 
when they are owned by one party, and hired out to another for 
wages to be reccived by the owner, then the case is very different, 
because the object is then, in ench instance, to make as much 
money by them as possible, and turn them, as property, to the 
most profitable account ; so that the least expense in food and 
clothing, compatible with keeping them alive and in working con- 
dition, leaves the largest amount of gain ; and therefore their per- 
sonal appearance is no more attended to than that of cart-horses 
or post-horses, as compared with the attention bestowed on the 
carriage-horses as a per of the family equipage. 

We visited one of the rice plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Savannah, and saw the condition of the slaves on it with our own 
eyes. The estate was considered to be a valuable one, and under a fair 
condition of management, not among the best nor among | 
worst, but just such an average plantation as we wished to examine. 
The dwellings for the negros were built of wood, ranged in rows 
of great uniformity, raised a little above the ground, each build- 
ing containing two or more rooms, with a fire-place for two. We 
saw also the nurecry for the children, and the sick-room or hospi- 
tal for those who were hurt or diseased, and we had communica” 
tion with the overseer, and several of the people, from both of 
whom we learnt the following facts, as to their routine of labour, 
food, and treatment. 
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The slaves are all up by daylight ; and every one who is able; “To be hired, three able-bodied experienced boatmen, Inquire at this 
. e . ‘ i + * 27 
to work, from eight or nine yews old and upwards, repair to their; office. 


. 6. 4 s = 7 ! 8 2 ' takin: 
They do not return to their! 10 be hired, a bov, a goad Louse-servant, and capa Je ot taking 


several departments of ficld-Iabour. „ 
charge of horses. Apply at tlis office. 


rouses cither to breakfast or dinner; but have their food cooked Ee Ot A 
rae them in the field, by negros uppointed to that duty. They ne Vo hire, a likely Mulatta boy, liiteen years old, eccust med to Louse 
continue tlins at work till dark, and then return to their dwellings. | work. Apply at this office. 5 ; , 

` : ; SE ; ` pC “To hire, a boy accustomed to waiting about house. Inquire at 15, 
There is no holiday on Saturday afternoon, or any other time Penufain-street opposite Coming.” 
throughout the year, except a day or two at Christmas; but} To Master Tailors.— To hire by the year, at very low wages, a vorng 
from daylight to dark, every day except Sunday, they are at their fellow who has served six years’ nt the tailoring business, Apply at 
labour. ‘Their allowance of food consists of a peck, or two gallons, 112, Queen-street.” i 
of Indian corn per weck, half that quantity for working boys and | “Nurse to hire. A voung wench, of good disposition. Al;o two 
girls, and a quarter for little children, This corn they are obliged ' prime young wenches. Apply at this office.“ 
to grind themselves, after their hours of labour are over ; and it is Phese were all negros, or coloured people, belonging to owners 
then boiled in water, and made into homincy, but without any | ho hired them out to others, and received a profit from their 
thing to cat with it, neither bread, rice, fish, meat, potatoes, or Jabour, as interest of the capital laid out on their purchase. In 
butter; boiled corn and water only, and barley a sufficient quan- | the Savannah papers the following appeared— 


tity of this for subsistence. i i 7 : 
OF clothes, the men and boys had a coarse woollen jacket and “ Negros Wanted.—The contractors upon the Brunswick and Alatamuha 
Canal, ure desirous to hire a number of Prime Negro Men. from the 1st 


trousers once a-year, without shirt or any other garment. This | October next, for filteen mouths, until the 1st January, 1840, or for any 
T 155 K 5 ae 5 1 5 ore fuerte | term within these dates, not less than twelve months. they will pay at the 
suit of Jacket and trousers of the coarsest cotton cloth. Absence ‘rate of eighteen dollars per montb for each prime hand, Payments to be 
from work, or neglect of duty, was punished with stinted allow- | made quarterly. 
ance, imprisonment, and flogging. A medical man visited thej «These negros will be employed in the excavation of the canal. They 
plantation occasionally, and medicines were administered by a | will be provided with three and-a-half pounds of pork, or bacon, and ten 
negro woman called the sick-nurse. No instruction was allowed | quarts of gourd-seed corn per week; lodged in comfortable sbantees, and 
to be given in reading or writing, no games or recreations were | attended constantly by a skilful physician. 
provided, nor was there indeed any time to enjoy them if they; "As the Contractors are now making their arrangements for the work 
were. Their lot was one of continued toil, from morning to night, | of the next year, all those who will be disposed to bire negros for the 
uncheered even by the Aope of any change, or prospect of improve- coming season are requested to make immediate application, and obtain 
ment in condition. $ any further information that may be desired at the office of tho contractors 
In appearance, all the negros that we saw looked insufficiently | in Brunswick. i 
fed, most wretchedly clad, and miserably accommodated in their 10 i x Cours Le 
dwellings; for though the exteriors of their cottages were neat an- sa NiGutINGALE. 
uniform, being all placed in regular order and whitewashed, yet} It will be scen that there are two strong inducements offered 
nothing could be more dirty, gloomy, and wretched than their; here—high wages to tempt the owner to hire out his negros, and 
interiors ; and we agreed that the criminals in all the state-prisons good living to tempt the men to go readily into such service, if their 
of the country that we had yet seen, were much better off in food, | masters desired them. Dut it cannot fail to be also scen, that, if 
raiment, and accommodation, and much less severely worked than ; the men’s labour is really worth the eighteen dollars per month, 
those men, whose ouly crime was that they were of adarker colour und their provisions besides, it is a positive robbery of their only 
than the race that held them in bondage. natural wealth, the labour of their hands, to steal it from their 
It is constantly alleged here, that the condition of the field slaves, | pockets, and place it in that of their owners. It does not require 
though confessedly inferior to that of the domestic attendants, is the aid of reading and writing for the negros to discover this: and 
not worse than that of the labouring population of England; but the greater part of them are no doubt quite conscious of the injus- 
though this is much worse thau it ought to be, it is still greatly | tice thus done to them, though the remedy is beyond their reach. 
above the condition of the slave, even in a physical point of view; The only thing they can do is to run away, and try to get to somo 
while in a moral and intellectual onc, the superiority is still morce i place where they can work for themselves, and enjoy the profit of 
marked. The slave can never be instructed—the law forbids his | their own toil. The following from a Savannah paper, as one of a 
being taught to read or write, under the severest penalties. Ile hundred such announcements, abundantly proves this. 
cannot, therefore, ever receive much of moral or intellectual cul-| One Hundred Dollars Reward will be given for my two fellows, 
ture, neither can he hope in any way to rise from his present | Abram and Frank, who bave absconded, or fifty dollars for either of them, 
dependent condition; but an English peasant, manufacturer, or to be put in some secure jail, so that I get them. Abram is a tall, 
artisan, may be taught any thing he has a disposition to learn, and | likely black man; Frank, a yellow complected man; he stutters, and has a 
may rise to independence at least, if not to opulence; while the hope! pleasing countenance; both likely active men. Abram has a wife at 
of better days never abandons him, but sheds a ray of light on his : Colonel Stewart’s in Liberty county, aud a sister in Savannah at Captain 
path, and comfort around his heart, which the very condition of a] Grovenstine's. Frank has a wifo at Mr. Le Cont's, Liberty county, a 
slave renders it impossible that he should ever experience. mother at Thunderbolt, and a sister in Savannah. They will, in all proba- 
It is usual here also to say, that supposing the slaves were made | bility be at work on the wharves in Savannah, and on board of vessels. All per- 
free, they would be unable to maintain themselves, and would sous are cautioned not to burbour or employ them, as no expense will be 
met work even for their own benefit, as they are incapable of | Pared in prosecuting, if proof can be had. Wa. Ronants 
voluntary exertion. Yet in the face of this often-repeated asser- ww 3 è z ” 
tion, I loarnt here the following facts, and from tlie 9 persons 2 f e t 
that so confidently insisted on the indolence and incapacity of the This is an announcement dated from“ Liberty county,” and the 
a : object is to arrest and punish those who thought that liberty was 
A wealthy planter said to me, “I assure you that these negros better than slavery, and therefore sought the change. As a proof, 
aro the laziest creatures in the world, and would never work but | however, that it was not indolence, or a dislike of labour, which 
by compulsion. Now, I lave a fellow on my plantation, who for pom this step, their very owner publicly asserts the proba- 
fourtcen or fifteen days past has been complaining of rheumatism, | Pility that they would “ be found working on the wharves or on 
and could not be brought to work for an hour; he was so ill, as board ships,” where they would enjoy the fruits of their own 
he said, as to be unable. On Sunday last, I was walking on the labour, instead of its being appropriated to enrich another. | 
bay, looking down the river, when who should I sce but m 
rheumatic rascal, pulling up in his boat with some things to sell 
on his own account, the fellow having rowed a distance of fourteen 3 „ : 
or fifteen miles for a market.” 1 replied, “The reason is very „ (From Abdy’s American Whites and 2 
plain: he was too ill to work for you, because he got nothing While we maintain, with the most distinguished abolitionists 
more by working than hy being idle; but he was quite well | of Europe and Ameriea, that man cannot justly hold property in 
enough to work for himself, because his labour was well rewarded.” man, we must draw a broad line of distinction between the feudal 
“ Egad!” said the planter, “ but you have hit it: that is no and the commercial slave—between that state of servitude which 
doubt the cause of the difference.” I rejoined, “This is the | is found to prevail in the earliest stages of society, and that which 
whole solution of the question; no man will labour for another's | attends its more advanced periods; a distinction not always borne 
proni with the same zeal that he will for his own; and the dif- in mind by the advocates of a s-heme which would transform the 
erence betwecn the indolent apprentice toiling for his master, and one into tho other, as a sort ot ] reparatory transition to emanci- 
the active journeyman working for himself, is just the difference | Pation. The disproportion of te:ritory to its inhabitants is cha- 
between the exertions of the slave and the free.“ To this no | racteristic of both; but the wants of the one are supplicd by war, 
reply was made. and of the other by robbery. The victims of each are deprived, 
was further shown instances of coloured persons settled in the | for the benefit of others, of the faculties which nature gave them 
town, as carpenters, bricklaycrs, tailors, barbers, &c. who had |i common with other animals, for their own; with this especial 
acquired property in materials of trade and houscs, and managed | difference, that what was frequently in the former case, when sub- 
their affairs with so much prudence as even to be getting rich, | stituted by policy forthe slaughter of the prisoner, an act of mercy, 
merely because they received the whole of the profits of thcir labour, involves universally, when inflicted by avarice, the accumulated 
instead of its being handed over to a master, who, after maintaining | Silt of cruelty and injustice. In barbarous times, the necessit 
them, pockets the surplus as his own lawful profit. of self-defence was both the motive and the excuse for that whic 
Instances of hiring out negros to work, not for their own benefit, can now prefer no such plea in its favour. Personal servitude was, 
but for that of their owners, are common; and I select, from in fact, one of the first steps from the hunter-state to that of the 
among a hundred such cases that came every day before the public shepherd, and the tiller of the soil; when the sense of numerical 
eye, the following, taken from a single aan of a Charleston | Weakness suggested to warlike tribes a milder treatment of cap- 
newspaper, in succession— tives, both from the dread of retaliation, and with the object of 
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transferring their me 
community to that of defending it 
successive stages in the progress of civil 
a serf, and the serf became a citizen. 

ascendancy between hostile factions ru 
people into importance. Personal freedom was 
vices against a competitor ; the emancipated obtained privileges; 


from the task of providing food for the 
against its enemies. With 
ization, the thrall became 
The struggles for political 
ised the great mass of the 
the reward of ser- 


mbers 


and the badge of slavery was lost in the better order of things that 
sseceeded. It is far otherwise with the enslaved son of Africa. 
The peculiarities of his out ward form, and the presumed inferiority 
of his inteilect, have marked him out for oppression and contuinely. 
All partics in the nation, Which at once rejects and claims him, 
are opposed to his comforts and his hopes. Neither the owner 
who exercises an unrestricted power over him, nor the legislature 
which sanctions it, have any interest in his elevation. The strength 
of his arm, required against no foreign foe and no domestic rival, 
is turned against himself. The wealth he creates increases the 
on him. Superiority of mind adds to his misfortunes 
as a man, by adding to his value as property. Ile becomes more 
wretched as he becomes more valuable, and the chance of his re- 
demption diminishes with his usefulness. To the black man the 
hitterness of his lot ccases not with his bondage. The Pariah re- 
mains when the {clot is gone. Freedom is a mockery to him 
who is an outlaw to the charities and courtesies of lite; and the 
enfranchised, in obtaining the first hope of his existence, is miscr- 
able in finding it to be the Jast. In pursuing the contrast which 
these phascs of society present, we find that the condition of thie 
feudal serf is distinguished from tliat of the colonial slave by a less 
advanced state, both of agricultural shill and of political society. 
‘he one is connected with military services, the other with com- 
mercial speculation. The ieee retains his land for the sake of 
his vassals ; the planter buys human beings for the sake of his land. 
As the profits of agriculture rise, the one lightens the chain, and 
the other rivets it more closely ; as the noble acquires power, the 
Jord paramount protects the rillein in order to protect himself; 
while the slave is crushed under the combined authority of the 
owner and of the government. Increase of national wealth brings 
the dependent nearer to the superior under the feudal relation, and 
drives them still further asunder under thie commercial. Every 
accession to the population softens the lot of the serf, and renders 
that of the slave more unhappy. ‘The one is wanted against foreign 
enemies; the other is dreaded as an enemy himself. Great, how- 
ever, as this disparity of external circumstances may appear, and 
much as we are disposed to pity or despise the negro, it is not 
altogether impossible that the condition in which we now see our 
fellow-mian 80 demoralized and degraded, may ultimately prove & 
bettcr preparative for freedom of action, than that in which we 
know it to have been erected in most countries; and that the 
transition to social privileges might be neither so difficult nor so 
protracted as it proved to the European bondman. The conditions | 
upon which human labour can be rendered most productive are 
now better understood; the deductions of economical science ond 
the dictates of morality are found to coincide in favour of liberty; 
and the interest of those who posse 
with the welfare of those who cultivate it. These considcrations 
are cheering to the friend of mankind, and will oue day be felt by 
the objects both of his censure and of his solicitude. n the mean 
time, it: cannot be expected that the gloom which now hangs over 
the North American continent, will be dis yelled by the same ex- 
pedients which gradually clicited the light of freedom from the 
darkness of our middle ages. ‘Those who would borrow for the 
new world the policy of tlic old, and engraft the feudal tenure on 
the present system of slavery, are, I think, misled by false analo- 
ies and a partial view of things. Nhe links that bind together the 
various ranks of European communitics, are altogether Sany 
in the southern states of North America. T'he same industry which 
elevates @ man on one side of the Atlantic debases him on the other. 
The idle rich, in transferring to the white labourer the infamy | 
which attaches itself to the coloured slave, has given to the latter | 
the employments he has taken from the former. The intended 
assimilation has increased the relative importance of the sup osed 
inferior race. The short-sighted policy which has thus excluded 
those sub-divisions of · Heiety which exist elsewhere between the 
capitalist and the labuurcr, has conferred upon uncompensated 
Jabour the intelligence which can alone give it value, and will on 
day givo it freedom. When we consider that, under the feudal 
olity, the arts of life which characterize the colonial system were 
unknown, it may be presumed that the working class will, in the 
latter, possess & much greater quantity of 
contact with a higher civilization, and that, wh 
its emancipation to conquest or concession, it will be more prepared 
both to enjoy and to maintain it. These however are among the 
coming events, of 
eye.” 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 
RUSSIAN UKASE. 


The Emperor has issued to the directing senate the following | policy which the government 


to the suppression of the slave-trade :— 


redecessor and dearly 
ie most memorable period of his ever glorious 
Monarchs assembled in Vienna esta- 
political relations of the European 


and, in accordance with his 


ukase, relative 
Our illustrious 
glorious memory, at t 
reign, when the Congress of 
plished the new basis for the 
powers, did then recognize, 
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gg tlic soil is seen to be identified 


‘that the British governmen 


e with relation to the important 
practical skill from its Serious 


that, whether it is to owe from tl 


which the shadows are invisible to thekeenest | named Nelson Hac 


beloved brother of correct. It was quite 


ies, | 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


solemnly declare, that the branch of commerce known by the name 
of the African slave-trade, had by the virtuous and enlightened of 
all times, been justly regarded as opposed to the principles of phi- 
lanthropy and the laws of public morality ; and that nothin but 
the peculiar circumstances under which this trade originated, and 
the difficulty of suppressing it without preparatory measures, 
could havc served, in a certain degree, as an apology for the con- 
tinuance of so odious a trafic. All the sovereigns o Europe who 
signed the treaty of Paris, May 18th (30), 1814, have thereby 
made it their duty to co-operate in common, and hy all the means 
in their power for the suppression of this traffic on all points of the 
earth. Notwithstanding their earnest wish for the attainment of 
m object so important, they have, however, for the sake of the 
interests of their respective subjects, from deference to existin 
usages, and even to prejudices deeply rooted for centurics, refram 
from attempting, by anticipation, to determine the time when 
each power would find it possible and convenient, formally to pro- 
hibit the slave-trade. It is better to leave the final fixation of that 
period to direct negociations be 


tween the courts. 

Since the issuing of this declaration, the slave-trade has been 
prohibited by almost all the nations of Europe and America; and 
at present a special treaty has been concluded between us and their 
Majesties the Emperor of Austria, and the King of the French, 
the Queen of Great Britain, and the King of Prussia, with respect 
to the most effectual measures to be a opted for preventing the 
secret prosecution of the said trade. 

„By this treaty, it is determined not merely to prohibit (or to 
renew the prohibition) the res ective subjects of the contracting 
powers from carrying on the slave-trade within the possessions, or 
under the flags, of the said powers, or by capitals or ships to parti- 
cipate therein, directly or indirectly, in any Way whatever ; but 
it is morcover provided, that every attempt for the renewal or pro- 
secution of that trade shall be held equivalent to the crime of 
piracy, and that all vesse 


ls therein engaged shall forfeit every right 
of protection which the flags of any one of the contracting powers 
might otherwise secure to chem. Having sanctioned all the dis- 
positions of the said treaty, we order that henceforth every indivi- 
dual legally convicted of carryin 


g on the slave-trade, or cither 
directly or indirectly in any manncr l therein, shall 
be sent before the legal tribunal, aud made liable to the punish- 
ment prescribed by our laws against piracy. , 

“The directing senate will take care to 
measures for the execution of this ukase. 


provide the necessary 


c NICHOLAS. 
“ St. Petersburg, March 26th (A pril 79, 1842.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anli Slavery Reporler also should 


be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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~~ Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
LONDON, June 29ru. — 


ntelligence brought by the papers 
me meusure in relation 
Oriental dependencies. We have the high grati- 
e ernor Bonham 
he Singapore Gazette. It was issa 

slavery under every form and 
ve the present govem- 
by which, if (as we do not 


We mentione 
to slavery in our 
fieation of inserting to-day th 
on this subject, copied from t 
on the 5th January last, and declares 
pretext to be absolutely unlawful. 
ment full credit for this measure; 
doubt) it shall be made effective, a large nuinber of slaves w 
acquire their freedom, and an extensive slave-trade, carried on 
chiefly by the Malay pirates, to be brought to an end. As the 
roclamation relates to “the British settlements in the struits of 
Malacca,” it comprehends, no doubt, Singapore, Malacca, Prince 
of Wales Island, province Wellesley, and Pulo Penang. 
not be long, we hope, before a similar measure shall 
island of Ceylon. 


in the House of Com- 
hich calls for the most 
We take our report 


pe, 


ary of State for the 


on the 17th of January last, a person of colour, 
demanded back by 


other charge against bim 
tent to Arkansas, lodged 
in the jail of Detroit, and sent back to the hands of his old master. He 
wished statement was correct, and what was the 
Lord Srantey said the 
true that, in the course o 


was made by the American authorities to the gove 


aaen was not entirely 


this year an application 
rament and executive 


council of Canada, to deliver up the person in question as fugitive fran 
justice, who was charged with burglary and robbery. There was an act 
he American 


in Canada which authorised tbe governor to deliver up tot 


June 29, 1842. ] 


authorities fugitives from justice, charged with certain specified offen ce 
upon being furnished with a statement of the cause of the committal and 


the depositions against him, provided that the depositions were such as 
would authorise his committal if the offence were committed in Canada. 
On the first application these forms were wanting, and the application was 
therefore refused. A second application was made, accompanied by the 
proper documents, and froin these it appeared that this person of colour, 
who was a slave, was charged with burglary and robbery. The question 
was brought under the consideration of the legislative council, who, find- 
ing the depositions to be such as would authorise bis committal in Canada, 
complied with the provisions of the act, and gave him up to the authorities 

to the question of Mr. 


of Arkansas. 
We read the answer of Lord Staule 

Hawes with both surprise and alarm. ie to being a fugitive from 
justice, that is the light in which the Americans of the south 
regard every fugitive slave ; nor is there one of them against whom 
a charge of burglary may not be vamped up, supported by as 
governor may require. If there be “an act” authorizing the 
slaves on such a pretext, the sooner it is repealed the better. We 
confess, however, that we should like to havo proof of it ; and | 
especially that it authorizes the imprisonment of a free man—for | 
in Canada the fugitive slave is free—for several montlis without 
any charge or depositions at all. Prompt and very serious notice 
must be taken of tliis matter; and we hope tliat Mr. IIawes 
will immediately follow up his question hy moving for a copy of 
the act referred to, and all the papers connected with the case. 

WE resume our notice of the proceedings of the St. John del 
Rey Mining Company, the twelfth annual general meeting of 
which was held at Tokenhouse-yard, on the 17th instant. Among 
other matters, the report (as condensed in the Railway and Com- 
mercial Gazette) contains the following statement :— The nnm- 
ber of negros belonging to the company is 414; viz., 275 men, 
109 women, and 30 children ; they continue to receive kind and 
careful treatment, and to deserve it. The annual report states, 
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it! Not an individual. Not even Mr. Bowers, whose wrath at 
having to pay so many calls was so vehement that he threatened 
to take, on that matter, legal advice. Yet this sensitive gentle- 
man, and the whole body of sharcholders present, acquiesce in 
becoming slave-holders and slave-traders, without breathing a 
syllable of rebuke or discontent! ‘This barefaced contempt, alike 
for British Jaw. and common morality, is to the last degree 
jastounding. For a British subject to buy a slave, or to be impli- 
5 in the purchase of one, is by British law a felony. r. 
Powles's statement, therefore, is the admission of a felony com- 
mitted by the directors of tlie St. John del Rey Mining Company, 
and involving the shareholders, 

| of the transaction, every one of these gentlemen might be sub- 


Could legal proof be obtained 
‘jected to a felon’s punishment ; and their only security against 


jit, is their power of silencing the witnesses, and secreting the 
documents, from which the proof might be obtained. We confess 


f oe a We cannot understand, either how men otherwise honourable can 
Jong a tissuc of false “depositions” as the most fastidious | a : 


government and executive council of Canada to deliver up fugitive | 


bear to stand in a position so infamous, or how the government 
can allow such a fraud against justiee to be perpetuated. Should 
a person proclaim to the world, “I have bought a stolen horse,” 
every honest man would avoid him with disgust, and every legal 
functionary be on the alert for his punishment. Here, however, 
are gentlemen who declare,“ we have bought stolen men; we laid 
out five thousand pounds last year in the felonious purchase :” 
but the British community hardly listens for a moment to the 
‘sound, and no law officer disturbs even a fibre of his wig. 

a ne last Amcrican papers bring us condensed account of the 
| Anniversaries of the Anti-Slavery Socictics in the United States. 
The American Anti-Slavery Society takes up the case of Nelson 
Hacket, in the following terms :— 

Whereas, it is reported that the government of Canada has, on the de- 
mand of the executive of the state of Arkansas, surrendered a fugitive 
slave, under pretence that he was a fugitive from justice; therefore, 

Resolved,—That the executive committee be requested to inquire into 
the correctness of this report, and, if substantiated, to address Lord 
Aberdeen, and also those of the abolitionists of Great Britain, whom they 


that they are ‘ orderly, contented, and happy,’ and that they | shall deem necessary, on this subject; and communicate the following 


* well deserve the best of treatment.“ 
After the report had been read, the following proccedings, 
according to the paper above named, took place :— 


Mr. Bowens wished to have a little explanation on the subject of the 
slaves belonging to the company. It was stated at the last meeting that 
the company had purchased 73 slaves; the number of slaves in 1840 was 
383, to which, if 73 were added, would make 456, but it appeared from 
the accounts at present submitted that there were only 414 blacks be- 
longing tothe company. ‘The Chairman expla‘ned that thirty of the num- 
ber purchased had arrived at the time of making up the accounts for 1840. 

Mr. Rowers then inquired if the directors had any account of the num- 
ber of deaths, us that item must necessarily add to the company’s 
expense ?—The Chairman then referred to the yearly account, which 
showed that ten males, four females, and twelve children had died in the 
course of the year, aud that ten children had been born iu the same period.“ 

In reply to a proprietor, Mr. Iferring stated, that, from their constantly 
purchasing negros, it was impossible to get at the average number of the 
deaths, but he should suppose that 4 to 5 per cent. would be about it. 


At a subsequent period of the mecting, we are told, 


Some conversation ensued upon the treatment of the negros; during 
which it was stated that the negro children had no further instruction than 
the “ Padre Nostre,” which was taught them by the“ padre,” and that the 
whole body of negros attended church every Sunday. A proprietor ex- 
pressed a wish that some means could be found by which the negros could 
have a chance of ultimate emancipation. Ihe chairman stated that the 
blacks were much better off than the labourers in Europe, or the free 
native labourers in Brazil. Mr. Bowers could not get over a statement 
that was made in the last report, that there was a balance of £2763 in 
January, and thut there was some ſoundlation for the hope cf receiving a 
dividend, instead of which a call of 10s. per share was made, and he 
thought the proprictors ought not to separate without guarding against a 
recurrence of the same. ‘The call, made as that one was, without any 


resolution : 

Resolved,—That, with gratitude to God and deep admiration of the 
noble attitude of the British government in relation to slavery, we have 
seen her colonies on our borders efford an asylum to the slave hunted from 

| our pretended republic ; and we trust that. through the vigilance of British 

| justice and philanthropy, no specious pretences will be allowed to render 
that protection a mere name; and that such attention will be given to this 
subject by Great Britain, as to preclude the possibility of such another 
mistake. 

The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society adopted the 
following resolution, referring to abolitionists in other lands :— 

That we have witnessed with delight and admiration the able, untiring, 
and influential labours of our brethren, in Great Britain, France, and other 
countries, to effect the downfall of the slave-trade and the system of slavery 
throughout the world ; that we tender to them our zealous and hearty co- 

| operation until the triumph of freedom over oppression, and liberty over 
slavery shall be complete and universal; and that when the time arrives for 
another conference of delegates, to consult upon the great tupics connected 
with the enslavement and emancipation of our fellow-men, we trust that a 
full representation will go from this country to meet their brethren from 
various countries in London. 

| Ovr readers will find much in our paper to-day in relation to 
British Guiana ; but they will not find fault with us for adding 
tlie following extract of a letter lately received from a well-known 

correspondent at Demerara :— 

Demerara, 14th May, 1842. 
„ have just seen, aad send to you by this mail, a copy of last night's 
Guiana Times—a paper remarkable for any thing rather ee applauding, 
whether the character or behaviour of the black population, or for affection 
| to the principles or influence of religion. When I read in the summary 
to go hy the packet,’ the prominent capitals ‘ Pros and Cons of the Sree 


system in British Guiana,’ J was fully prepared for the gloomiest picture 


explanation to the shareholders, had reduced the shares, so that, at last, that imagination might paint of the idleness and extravagance of the 
they were worth next to nothing; they must provide aguinst the directors labourers, und the ruin of the country as the inevitable res notwith- 
making another call without first calling the shareholders togetler.— | standing their boasted religious advantages whether among the establish- 
Mr. Donaldson (a director) explained that the cull was made to puy for the mentor the sectaries. But what was my agreeahle surprise, when the first 


slaves. 


And to this explanation the chairman subsequently added, that 
“ LAST YEAR THEY HAD FIVE TIIOUSAND POUNDS TO PAY FOR 
NEGROS.” 

There is nothing we more admire than the amiable candour and 
frankness of these gold-finding gentlemen. With what naïveté 
Mr. Herring stated that the company were “constantly purchasing 
negros;“ and the chairman, J. D. Powles, Esq. that the direc- 


sentiment I read discovered a tacit acknowledgment of a former indul gence 
in“ extreme opinions’ in regard to the results of slave emancipation, and 
i an encomium passed on the population of ‘new freemen,’ which from 
the lips of any ‘ gentleman of the anti-slavery society’ would have been 
pronounced ‘extreme exaggeration, evincing the grossest partiality. 
i After admitting that the ‘predictions’ of the ‘INVETERATELY PREJUDICED 
| PLANTERS OF TUE OLD SCHOOL’ have signally Jailed, insomuch that ‘the new 
freemen have not broken out into criminal excesses, degenerated into outrageousvices 
OR DIED OTF FOR WANT OF BEING COMPELLED TO TAKE CARE OF THEIR PERSONS ; 


tors really expended last year—that is, in the year of grace one he illustrates this remarkable testimony as follows. If we are not entitled 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one—no less a sum than five to judge the hearts and consciences of men, and to say that he com- 
thousand pounds sterling in this illegal and wieked traffic! Did munity as a whole has improved in point of virtuous principle, this, 
the honourable gentleman stammer in making this appalling at least, is not to be disputed, that the stride it has made in that 
statement! Not at a single syllable of it. Did he blush! Not ' external decorum, which is like the homage which vice pays to virtue, 
by a single shade did his countenance approach to the fitting crim- | must outstrip the highest conceptions of all but personal observers. The degra- 
son. Did his brother directors deny it! Not a soul of them. | dation and inhumanity of a general system of licentiousness, the prevalence 


Did the proprictors in whos ` ainst of the institution of marriage has everywhere rectified. The river no 
prop ose presence it was made protest aga longer resounds on the peaceful sabbath-day with the FonceD uinrn of the 


i ane children of bondage, plying their unintermitted tasks ; but every thorough- 
We cannot help noticing the instructive comment which this fright- | fare is crowded with well-dressed peasants, independently following the 

ful mortality supplies on the alleged kind treatment and happiness of the bent of pious inclinations, and thronging to places of divine wforship. Even 
slaves, In a population of 414 souls, only 12 are born in twelve-months. among the late owners of slave property to be immoral bas become 
During the same period 26 die ; so that this well-treated and bappy popu- | unfashionable, and to be profane is no longer accounted genteel. * >% œ 
n are diminishing at the rate of more than three per cent pe. | Want, the tempter to 30 many deviations from propriety of conduet, is 
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unknown to the greatest mass, while the indolence induced by the clunate, 
indisposes them to the violent long sustained bursts of passion familiar to 
regions in which all the faculties of the mind aro in # state of constant 
activity and energy. Lying, thieving, cunning, and other vices and 
defects, have ceased to characterise peculiarly the labourer in those parts, 
as be, ceasing to be the abject instrument of another's will, has acquired 
self-respect, and learned fit notions of the value of a good reputation. du 
respect of these and similar results of the passing of the Emancipation Act, 
we encounter few planters even hardy enough to pretend to doubt the happiness 
of the change which has been s9 suddenly accomplished!” A testimony like 
this from such a quarter l doubt not you will account invaluable, inasmuch 
as no one can suspect its elitar of being tainted with anti-slavery principles. 
Indeed you will find in the same article a caution administered to the 
' gentlemen of the Anti-Slavery Society in whose wisdom one would 
think, ufter bearing witness to the beaeficial results of their detested 
emancipation scheme, all the gront We's might rather teach the 
inveterately prejudiced planters of the old school’ to confide. Although 
I bave sent you the paper, I could not forbear to copy the above extracts. 
as furnishing a strong evidence of the successfulness of your labours and 
of those who have laboured with you; success of a character which you 
will appreciate as a reward worthy to be accounted rich above the ill-gotten 
wenlth of both the Indies; and when, too, this testimony is given by an 
editor who not long ago wrote about blotting out the word Emaxcira- 
tion’ from the English vocabulary—given by him, not ns in ‘the age of 
extreme opinions in regard to the results of slave emancipation,’ —written 
after grave consideration, and after coming to the conclusion that ‘the dis- 
covery is being made that truth lies in a golden mean’—and therefore that 
this testimony is ‘truth’ and is not an extreme opinion; not only will 
you account it invaluable, but be encouraged to persevere in your puilan- 
thropic endeavours, until slavery and oppression shall unite to confess the 
omnipotence of right principles, while compelled thus to do homage to 
the God of righteousness and truth, of peace and love.” 


WE regret the insertion in our last of an extract from the Morn- 
ing Herald, written in a spirit which, of course, we entirely con- 
demn. It was obviously inserted for its bearing on an article in 
the Colonial Gazette, without the most remote intention of adopt- 
ing its sentiments. This explanation is due to ourselves, and to 
those friends who might otherwise feel aggrieved by the appear- 
ance of that extract. 


In our pages to-day will be found an interesting extract from Mr. 
Abdy’s pamphlet, noticed in a recent number. We have to 
acknowledge the kindness of that gentleman in acquainting the 
committee that the proceeds of the publication, after payment of 
expenses, will be placed at their disposal. 


—ä —-— — —— — — 
UNITED STATES. 

The progress of the cause in the south is thus depicted by one 
of Gerrit Smith’s correspondents, in a letter from East Tennessee, 
dated 3 

j April 16th, 1842. 


becoming general at the south, that abolitionists are 


at the north. Some seem to suppose that most of 
abolitionists, Gr 


—— — 


An impression is 
increasing very fast 
the intelligent and influential men of the north ore already 
at least giving them countenance and aid. 


conversing with me recently on the subject, sai 
Birney would be elected President of the United States at the second election 
for that office. This impression, which J would hope the facts are such as 
to justify, is having a favourable effect in various ways on the south. Those 
opposed to slavery are more bold—and openly so. As the north becomos 
united, the friends of the slavo at the south will act more openly and more 
efficiently. Ina late letter I informed you that the subject was debated 
by two societies in this county The societies are formed for the purpose 
of diffusing useful knowledge by debating all subjects calculated to pro- 
mote the design of the fundera The question betore them was: „whether 
slavery or intemperance was the greater national evil.” At Rev. 
Mr. H and Hr. $——- took the affirmative as to slavery. Mr. H. is 
a clergyman in the Methodist Church, Mr. S. Clerk of the County Court, 
boch reputable for talents. 

The decision was, that slavery was the greater of the two evils. Next 
morning aslavebolder called on Mr. H. somewhat excited. He said, “ I 
understand you haro decided that intemperance is no national evil at all.” 
Mr. II. O no, sir, only that slavery is u greater evil.“ The slavebolder : 
« J think such a decision very improper, sir.” II.“ Well, sir, if you arc 
dissatisfied we will have the matter tried over again, when you can have an 
opportunity of arguing the question.” Slaveholder; No, sir, I am no 
orator, sir. 

Yesterday I met with a man who was a few years since a slaveholder. 
He said, “ Mr. I understand you employ no slaves, That you ure 
much opposed to slavery.” I replied, “ you are correct, Sir, I employ uo 
slaves, and think slavery a great evil—ruinous to the country, and injurious 


to both master and slave.” “* You are right sir,—I respect you for your 


opinions—a few years since I had 22. It bas ruined me and injured my 
family. It fostered habits which have made me completely insu): ent. I am 
pow going to apply for the benefit of the Bankrupt Law.” — li-stances of 
this kind are not uofrequent. Bankruptcy is very frequent smong the slave- 
holders. With them it is a calamity, for slavery bas unfitted them for 
business by which they might hope to recover. 

Ou the first week of this month the circuit court was held at —. 
I met there with Esq, a very worthy man from —— county. I 
had a conversation with him about the anti-sluvery society there. Ile 
said it was prosperous—that they had frequent meetings, and apprebended 
no difficulty. The indications of public sentiment were 30 favourable in 


county, 
and should have done so but for an occurrence on 
of the court week. 

Last month when about to go to , our late county sarreyor, a very 
worthy man, met with me, and requested me to do him a favour. Ile said 
his coloured man had run awsy about the Christmas holidays, and bad since 
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that I had thought of proposing to my friends to form one 
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been lying out in the woods that he bad a wife in Jefferson county, and a 
mother 15 miles above. lle wished me to call, as he thought it ould be 
on my road, and see bis mother, and if F could, the slave ; and assure ber 
and him, if 1 could meet with him, that if he would return, be should have 
no punishment, but as kind treatment as before; ns a further inducement 
that it was his intention to buy his wite, if circumstances should make it 
possible for him to do so; that he ceuld live with bis family, Ile added 
you may assure him on your own responsibility, that he can rely on my 
promise, and it he bas these assurances from you, he will, I think, return. 
l inquired as to the cause of his leaving. He said he was bimself from 
home that the slave became much intoxicated in the morning. His wife 
requested him to take care of the cattle—there was some disorder among 
them which required immediate attention, Ile gavo her a flat contradic- 
tion, and went immediately away, he supposed through fear of punishment. 
During the few years he had owned bim, he had never punished him; as 
this was the first offence, he and bis wife would both forgive it—they sup- 
posed it owing to his intoxication und that, I think he said, was the first 
instance. Soon after coming into this s‘ate I formed an acquaintance with 
his master—he is a man of an amiable disposition, kind to his slaves—I 
think he owns three—strictly regarding bis word at all times. I told my 
friend that knowing bis uniform kindness to his slaves—and, as there was 
so much benevolence in his request, L would call and see the slave's mother, 
and communicate the whole to her, and to the slave, if I saw bim, but that, 
Í could favour no coercive measures. Ile did uot wish any. When on my 
way 10 miles above „I inquired for — „the owner of his (the 
slaves) mother. J wastold that be was # slave-dealer, then gone to the 
south-west with slaves. I determined to call as I came to bis house. I 
introduced myself to his wife, told her the nature of my errand. 
called the mother, a woman of about 50 years of age, to the front of the 
house Sho had the appearance of being an intelligent well-bred old ledy 
I told her I was authorised to assure her son of the pardon of his master, 
and of kind treatment if he would return—that be had pledged himself to 
mo tbat he should not be punished; but as a further inducement he would 
endeavour to buy bis wife for him. Said sbe had not seen him for more 
than two years—if she should see bim, sho would advise bim to return. 
Sho bad no doubt Mr. would keep his word, as he bad stated to 
me, She sait she had another son whose name was Jess. He was about 
to bald with all his family—that it almost distracted bim be bad left 
about the same time. She supposed they had met and gone together 
to the free states. I his conjecture of the old lady is probably the trne 
one. I dismissed the old lady and took a seat in the bouse. The 
inquiry was if I could learn any thing of him. I told the lady, that his 
mother thought that be had gone to a free state. She said, she supposed so, 
that there would be no use in following them. That ber husband had two 
who bad gone to Indiana, and that be had heard whore they were. ‘ Does 
your busband intend going after them ?” O God bless you, no; it would be 
more tban his life is worth to go there after them. There was our neigh- 
bour, Mr. ————~, who went to Pennsylvania after one, aud they had to call 
out n regiment of soldiers to protect bis life. ‘The lawyers called hia a south- 
ern bloodhound, that had came after his pound of flesh. Tbe cause was 
decided against him, aud be thought bLimself well off to get sway alive—O 
no, when they are there they are safe—my husband will never go there to 
risk bis life after them. One of them went to the river and pretended to be 
very drunk, and took the canoe to cross in the evening. Next reece 
be was missing. ‘They found the canoe down stream with bis hat 
bottle, and supposing him to be drowned, raked the river for bis body. 
Almost in the same neighbourhood, there were two men by the nameof 
, who went to Indiana after a runaway slave. They introduced 
themselves as abolitionists, and by that means found the runaway slave 
attempted to bring him off. What occurred afterwards we do not know, 
only that they came away without him—aead are glad that they are alive. 
The impression is becoming common with the slave-catchers that they take 
their lives in their hands when they go iato the free states after slaves. 


—— — — — 


PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOUR. 


„ Common sense and common deceucy forbid our following the writer 
before us into the subject of amalgamation—s bugbear not confned to 
Caucasian fastidiousness. Burckhardt was bigily amused with the various 
expressions of astonishment his fair skin occasioned in Africa. A women, 
whom he asked in jest, if she would accept him as her busband, gave veat 
to her indignation in words indicative of the utmost horror. The anims 
zeal of the uneducated pagan for the purity of her race, would have dene 
honour to the most enlightened christian of Philadelphia. He no doubt 
appeared at the moment much the snme in ber eyes as an incarnation of 
the evil spirit, such as he exists in the imagination of those poople whose 
superstition on this point is less irrational than ours; for, as dad men 
assume false colours before their enemies, and their own before their 
friends, the devil is black to white christians and white to black pagans. 
I have been assured by M. L’Iustant, who obtained the Gregoire prize, 
that tbis antipathy is not uncommon in those parts of Hayti, where & 
Canca:ian is as rare asa white-swan in New Ilolland. The aristocracy 
of the skin, it thus appears, is as much honoured in Africa as in America, 
with this difference, that the anti-amalgemation bug-bear has there, in 
extenuation of its folly, a low state of mental and moral cultivation, 8 
thorough ignorance of the religion which enjoins bumility and kindness, 
and want of familiarity with the inhabitants of other regions. Who ist 
settle these conflicting claims to superiority? Or must we bring 
matter before a jury de medietate coloris? There is no impartial judge on 
earth ; and, if we may judge from the hook wo profess to believe, there 
is no one in heaven that would pronounce sentence against either candidate 
for tbis singular distinction—a distinction which places the christians of 
North America, fur in the scale of rational beings, below the Mohamme- 
dans of Turkey, who are so totally unacqusinte with this phantasy, tbat 
the Turkish ambassador at Paris, some few years back, when asked if such 
a prejudice existed, among bis co-religionists, was at first unable to com- 
prebend the question, lluman vanity must, one would think, be, at the 
game time, both extremely extravagant, and very easily gratified, when it 
can find matter for self-complacency in the rets mucorum of the skin. 
unconscious are we of the influence this prejudice exercise ore’ tbe 
understanding, that Dr. Julius, who was not long enough in Americs to 
imbibe its modes of thinking, praises the blacks of Cincinnati for displaying. 
during a procession, on a flog they carried, a preposterous distich, (1 forget 
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the doggrel lines,) implying that their hearts were white, though their 
skins were black. This disclaimer fully answered its purposes. The 
antithesis gratified the vanity of the whites, while it aflorded the blacks an 
opportunity of enjoyiog a laugh at their expense,—a gratification of that 
taste for ridicule which is quite as prevalent in the one race, as the sources 
of its amusement in the other, No one who knows both can doubt which 
wrote or dictated the verses alluded to. ‘Their purport is pretty much the 
same, as if Mungo Park had called out in the market-place of ‘Timbuctoo,— 
“ do not ye favourites of heaven despise me for my colour; my face truly 
is white, but my heart is as black at ad own.” Happy, indeed, would 
the white man be, while expiring under the burning rays of an Atrican 
sun, to change skins with one of its natives. ‘Though ignoraut, perhaps, 
of the different powers for absorbing or radiating heat, inherent in different 
colours; set something within tells him that bis pride in one latitude is 
his destruction in another. When we meet in animal or in vegetable 
organization with any thing that apparently deviates from an established 
law, we search for the final cause, nnd never doubt that benevolent design 
exists in this, as in every other work of the Almighty hand. Man alone 
forms an exception to this general rule; and he may well blush for human 
nature, and feel ashamed of his complexion, when he finds that exception 
in bis skin.—Abdy’s Whites and Blacks. 


SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. 

It cannot be denied, that everywhere in the south there are abundant 
evidences of a retrograde movement in the state of public opinion, as to 
the desirableness and practicability of emancipation. Whenever the 
subject is talked of, the conversation is almost nlways sure to wind up 
with the assertion, that, but for the abolitionists of the north, something 
would, by this time, have been accomplislied; but thut, by reason of their 
intemperate zeul, the accomplishment of negro freedom has been thrown 
back for an indefinite period. ‘he people of the south use this as the 
strongest ground of their objection to abolition movements ; though the 
true reason of their hostility, no doubt, is, an unwillingness to part with 
what is to them productive property, aud to some, indeed, their whole 
fortune, especially in Virginia, where the slaves being more numerous than 
they can find occupation for on their own plantations, they train them as 
artificera of various kinds, and hire them out to others for wages, a small 
portion of which subsists the slave, and the rest is gain to his master or 
mistress; for widows and mniden-ladies owning slaves, let them out in 
this way for gain. The rising progeny of these slaves are regarded as so 
much stock, to be fed, raised, aud prepared for a market, to which they are 
ull sent in due time, so that the surplus number is a constant source of 
addition to the regular gains from their lubour. Still the very persons 
who do this, and live wholly by the income so obtained, profess to be very 
desirous of seeing something done, towards a sate plan of gradual emanci- 
pation, and say that, but for the hasty und intemperate zeal of the aboli- 
tionists, this would have been done long ago. 

Some might imagine that additional cruelties were practised on the 
negros, in consequence of the efforts of the abolitionists, or that increase of 
suffering, and loss of life were produced by it. So fur, however, is this 
from being true, tbat there never was a period in the history of America, 
when the negros were treated with so much of kindness and consideration 
as at present. Flogcings, which were once so frequent, are now certainly 
very rere; and neither subordinate punishments, harsh language, or heavy 
labour, are inflicted on the slaves to hulf the extent that they were before 
the abolition movements began. ‘This change, I believe to have been 
brought about by the influence of public opinion, It is now necessary 
that the slave-holklers of the south should be able to repel the charges 
af cruel treatment, by more kindness than ever to their slaves ; to lessen 
the inducements to absconding, by making their Jabour lighter ; and to 

revent the disgust and indiguation of northern visitors, by being more 
iberal in their supplies of food and clothing, and less frequent in the use 
of the whip. All this is the result of the abolition agitation ; and though 
it may a have suspended or retained all legislative mensures for the 
emancipution of the slaves for some years, it has made it more certain that 
this emancipation trill be effected, and that the progress towards it will be 
smoothened, if not hastened, by the gradually milder treatment of the 
Negros, so as to make them better able to bear the transition, and prevent 
the intoxication of a more violent oscillation from one extreme to another. 

I feol persuaded, that the awakening the public mind to the danger that 
awaits the much longer continuance of slavery, is the only method of 
averting the catastrophe, in which, without some steps taken to avoid it, the 
question would make an issue for itself, by a general and successful insur- 
rection. It is known, that the slaves incrense at the rate of nearl 
80,000 in each year; and that with all the pains taken to prevent their 
being instructed, they are nevertheless becoming more and more inforined, 
by constant residence with the whites, and by what they hear and see 
around thom. The example of ayti, with u : -> government of blacks, 
is before them—the emaucipation of all slaves iu Mexico, is known to 
them—the example of England in the West India islands, is fresh and 
recent—and the exertions making for their abolition in their own northern 
states, are, of course, fumiliar to them all. It is impossible but that all this 
must every year increase the general desire to be free; and equally increase 
their physical ond mental power, by augmented numbers, and improved 
information, to make themselves so. Should it ever come to that, the 
struggle would be dreadful, for it would be one of life and death to both 
parties; and neither would be willing to lay down their arms, till the 
other wero exterminated. To avert this calamity, to which things are 
naturally teuding every year, the humane, the patriotic, and the pious, 
ought to redouble their onergies in favour of speedy emancipation, and the 
-cause of peace on earth and good will towards men,” will be ultimately 
promoted by their success.—Buchingham’s Slave Stutes. 


East INDIA SLavery.— Extract of a letter from the rev. W. 
Taylor, dated Madrae, April 22nd, 18 4z.— . I have very little to state to you 
on East India slavery. I know it exists in the worst form on the ay Sate 
or Malabar coast. Here, at Madras, slavery is not uncommon. People 
gell their children for slaves in time of famine. ‘Ibe Moor people, or 
Mousalman, buy a good many, circumcise them, and train tbem up Maho- 
medans., There is much obscure kidnapping of children, who are taken 
by sea no one knows where; but the slavery of the soil is very mild. 
They go witb the land, till the land, and receive a settled portion of the 
produce.” — Patriot. . 
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Literary Potices. 


[From a Correspondent. ] 


Des Colonies Françaises, Abolition immediate de Pesclavuge. 
Par Victor Scheelcher. Paris: 1042. 

The Colonies of France, Immediate Abolition of Slavery. By 
Victor Scheelcher. Paris: 1842. 

Tn olden times, when the happy slave-holders were not troubled 
by the clamours of anti-slavery socicties, it was customary for 
them to offer to their visitors the patriarchal spectacle of a slave 
whipped or tortured. Few missionaries of emancipation were then 
scen treading the soil of the undisturbed colonics, and the masters 
had nothing to fear from the indiscretion of their guests. Since, 
however, the appeals of abolitionists have been re-cchoed in all 
corners of the civilized world, and all kinds of travellers have 
decined it proper to explore the land of slavery, some as advocates 
of the system and others anxious for its overthrow, the policy of 
the masters has changed; and, as no traveller sets out for the 
West Indics on an anti-slavery tour without publicly announcing 
his intention, the masters, aware of the visit, make due preparation 
for it. The slaves receive a new suit of clothes for the occasion, 
and are commanded to appear joyful and happy; the masters 
themselves speak as thorough abolitionists, and, with their usual 
and chivalrous hospitality, give a hearty welcome to their visitor. 
They invite him to go into the huts of their negros, which are 
cleaned for the purpose, and they encourage him to question some 
of the slaves, who are instructed accordingly. hey so well 
employ the traveller’s time with dinner parties and other amuse- 
ments, that he has not a minute to look at the other side of the 


picture. When all these are donc, the visitor takes his leave, 
wondering how the masters could have been so m ed, and at 
their mild behaviour towards thcir slaves, whom they seem to 


look upon rather as friends. The slave-holder shakes hands with 
his credulous guest, and, laughing at his own ingenuity, sends him 
to proclaim that slavery is a blessing to the slaves, and that all 
the masters are abolitiouists. 

We fear that such was the position in which M. Scliclcher was 
more or less placed during the period of his sojourn in the West 
Indies ; but we must first do this benevolent philanthropist the 
justice which he deserves. While some abolitionists in France 
were looking at the question of emancipation as a mere matter of 
fashion and speechifying, M. Schœlcher deemed it advisable to see 
for himself. He accordingly, at his own expense, made a voyage 
to the West Indies; and the volume before us is the result of his 
own observations, or of inquiries made on the spot. 

We perceive throughout the whole work a laudable desire to be 
impartial ; but the author scems too often to have seen with the 
master’s eyes, and to have judged with the master’s mind. In fact, 
it is difficult, on reading the first few chapters, at once to decide 
whether it is or is not an apology for the system, which he, never- 
theless, throughout the entire work heartily condemns. It well 
illustrates the remarks made above on tlie policy of the masters. 
One object which M. Scholcher appears to have had especially in 
view, was the reconciliation of the planters with the abolitionist 
by convincing the former that the latter were not their personal 
enemies, but the encinics of slavery. The abolitionists never have 
been the planters’ personal enemies. They have attacked with all 
their power a wicked institution, and have lamented the blindness 
of its supporters. The question of emancipation has ever been with 
them a question of principle, and of principle only—and this we be- 
lieve (however much they may pretend to the contrary, for obvious 
reasons) is well known to the colonists generally. We very much 
doubt, notwithstanding M. Scheelcher’s well intended efforts at 
reconciliation, if the masters will concede one jot or tittle of what 
they call their rights. But there is a consequence which may re- 
sult from the perusal of this book, which M. Schœlcher has not, 
we believe, at all anticipated ; namely, that it will impress on the 
minds of such of the advocates of cmancipation in France as are 
not convinced of the necessity of inmediate abolition, that slave 
in the French colonies can be better regulated than abolished. M. 
Schiœlelier, it is true, concludes decidedly in favour of immediate 
emancipation ; but his readers will draw their own conclusions, 
and new laws and ordinances will be issued for the better adminis- 
tration of the slaves—lawa and ordinances, which will be as strictly 
observed as all former onessent to the colonies with the same object. 
The work before us, is, however, full of interesting facts and 
acute observations, which, if judiciously uscd, may materially aid 
the cause of abolition in France. 


The Progress and results of Emancipation tn the English West 
Indies. lecture delivered before the Philomathiau Socicty of 
New York. By John Jay. Published by request. New York: 
1842. 


This admirable pamphilet is another interesting and decisive 
illustration of the influence which the British act of emancipation 
is to exert upon the world. 

It is matter of the highest gratification, and the richest promise, 
that the literary societies of the United States should select such a 
topic for public discourses, and that men so distinguished as the 
author of the present pamphlet should undcrtake the composition 
and delivery ofthem. Such things cannot be without their fruit. 
Mr. Jay has done ample justice to his subject. In the rapid 
view which we have necessarily taken, we have been struck much 
with the beauty of the composition, more with the nobleness of 
the i most of all with the truth and fidelity of 
the history. e extract the concluding passage. 
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This history teaches lessons of deep importance, both to the 
abolitionists and the slaveholders of America. Here we see the 
vast, tlie wonderful results that may be effected hy persevering 
efforts; to this picture we may point those short-sighted philo- 
sophers who would fain persuade us that our philanthropy is 
dreamy, our schemes visionary, and our end impracticable. If 
the abolitionists of England had donc naught but approve of 
abolition in the abstract, slavery in her West Indian colonies 
would still have been a sad reality. From their success should 
we derive additional confidence in the correctness of our principles 
and the sufficiency of our means for the attainment of the glorious 
end we havein view. Magna est veritas, and in the promulgation 
of truth we anticipate the triumph of justice: remembering that 
* every panei contains within itself the germ of a prophecy.” 

The slaveholder may here read at a 119 7 


free principles. 
Th 


e knell of slavery has begun to sonnd. The fiat has gone 
forth that consigns it to the tomb, and mightier than mortal 
The spirit of the age, 
false as it is in much, is yet in this an echo of a voice from hca- 
ven—a voice of freedom, that is caroled by every bird of the forest, 
and wafted to the domain of slavery by every northern breeze. 
nt that they obcy its warning, before it comes to them 


man must be he that would reverse it. 


Heaven 
in the whirlwind of the tempest! 


It is needless for me to enlarge upon the conclusive proni 

ity of 
immediate cmancipation—both for the reason that the facts are so 
clear that they cannot be overlooked, and that I do not suppose 


afforded by this history of the perfect safety and practicabi 


you guilty of the impiety of reasoning upon the expediency 0 


performing a plain duty, or of imagining that the righteous Ruler 
of the world ever imposes commands upon his creatures which it 
Such a doctrine, neverthe- 
less, has been taught, and received by some of little faith; and to 
such this history will afford a rebuke to their doubts, and an 
answer to their fears, if indced, after distrusting the promises of 


could be dangerous for them to obey. 


ear they will dare to believe the facts of an historian. 
A 


the book of revelation, but on the page of History. 


It was anciently said, “ justitiam injustitia parit,” injustice 
brings forth justice—and the sentiment has been verified in every 
age of the world, by the instinctive principle of resistance to 
oppression, implanted by the Creator in every breast. May we 
not venture to hope, in contemplation of this glorious picture, that, 
while the sentiment will ever continue true as of old, new instru- 
ments may be used for its fulfilment ; and that in this land, dear to 
us as the place of our birth, and the home of our fathers, justice 
will triumph—not by insurrection among the slaves—but by the 
themselves free, remember 
them that are in bonds as bound with them ; that by their efforts, 
and the free act of the southern planters, the winged soul will be 
loosed from her chains, and from the prison-house of slavery come 
forth the eagle spirit of the free ;” that before another gencra- 
tion shall be swept from the verge of time, our country may 
assume a place among the free nations of the earth, our flag no 
longer wave at the pirate’s mast, nor the staple product of our 
land bear to foreign climes the taint of oppression, and the stain 


righteous efforts of those who, bein 


of blood. 


HAiscellanea. 


— — 


Brazit.—By the arrival of her Majesty's packet Express, 
from Rio de Janeiro, April 26th, we learn tbat considerable excitement 
It was believed that tbe British govern- 
ment bad proffered to extend to Brazil the same mensures she proposes to 
the Spanish government to adopt in the Spanish West India possessions. 
The unily press teemed with tirades agninst what is termed the pseudo- 
i of England. An address on the subject from the provisional 


existed on the slave- question. 


egislature of Rio, also gave rise to a copious discharge of Brazilian bile. 
— Morning Herald. 

British Grraxa.—Since the termination of the late strike, 
things in this colony have settled down into s very quiet state. Very loud 
complaints are made of distress; but fortunately this distress, instead 
of pervading the greut mass of the community, as appears to be the case 
at home, is confined to a small number of proprietors and speculators ; 
while the great mass of the working people are making rapid strides in 
wealth ond comfort. In fact, a very large proportion of the colonial dis- 
tress of British Guiana is felt not here, but at home, on the part of the 
non-resident proprietors ;—nor does it appear likely that any amount of 
immigration, nor auy thing else, will ever bring back the times, in which 
after paying all the multifarious charges on the management of an estate, a 
large surplus will be left for the non-resident proprietor, In certain par- 
ticular instances, no doubt, and with regard to estates enjoying porticular 
advantages, and those in the bands of gront mercantile firms, this may 
continue to happen; but we apprehend that as a generul rule, if pro- 
prietors wish to pay their expenses out of their estates, they must be con- 
tent to live on them. 

The present hard times, we have no doubt, will introduce many improve- 
ments in plantation management; and many curtailments of expenses 
hitherto supposed to be indispensable. Indeed, we hear already of several 
changes of this sort. An improved system of plantation management 18 
one of the subjects to be investigated by Lord S'anley’s West India com- 
mittee—a subject, we hope, to which the committee will give its serious 


e glance the guilt of 
slavery, the suecess of emancipation, and the inevitable progress of 


l arguments of the impracticability of immediate emancipa- 
tion, and presages of murder and rapine, can have henceforth no 
force, if any weight is allowed to experience—and the duty of the 
southern master to our countrymen who are bowed beneath the 
yoke of slavery is now written as with a sun-beam, not only in 


attention, since whatever else may be de no for the West Indies, and what- 


ever facilities may be given to the introduction of immigiants, we fear 
much that, without a radical change in the system of management, the 
proprietors cannot obtain any permanent and radical relief. —Guiana 
Cusette and Advertiser. 


RISING AMONG THE BLACKS IN Cuna—By the arrival of the 
schooner Thomas Wyer, from Manzanilla de Cuba, on Wednesday, we- 
learn, that a report had obtained there of a conflict between the suldie 
and the black peasuntry, in which 50 of the latter bad been killed. It was 
stated, that a number of runaway negros had established themselves among 
a range of hills about 15 or 20 miles from St. Jago de Cubs, where the 
formed a settlement somewhat similar to that established among the bac 
woods of Trelawny, near Dromily, some years ago. It would appear 
that as the existence of this community bad not been known, untit 
within a sbort period since, when the autborities directed an attack 
upon them by the military, which ended in the result we have stated 
above; the remainder of the fugitives had dispersed themselves, and from 
the communications which they had formed among the labourers upon the 
various estates, and the corresponding symptoms which were manifested 
by them, it was strongly apprehended that a general rising would ensue ; 
considerable alarm bad in consequence been excited, and all the inhabi- 
tants are represented as being on the qui vire, and the restrictions imposed 
upon black and coloured persons—particularly those from ibis island, were 
made more stringent than formerly.—St. Christopher's Advertiser. 


The Superior sails to-day for Sierra Leone, taking with her 
about sixty Africane, children included, who are returning to their native 
shores. few of these are immigrants recently brought bere from Sierra 
Leone, but the greater part are Africans from the Bahamas, who came here 
during Sir James Carmichael Smyth’s time. Several of them, we 
believe, have considerable money, which they wish to have the pleasure of 
spending at home,—Guiana Gazette and Advertiser. 


Hitt Coots Emtoration—A quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East India Stcck was held yesterday, at the East India House. 
‘Tbe chairman said, that, in conformity with the resolution of the General 
court of the 25rd March last, certain papers relative to the emigration 
of natives of India to the Mauritius and other British settlements, which 
were then laid before the court, had been printed for the use of the pro- 
prietors, and the court was now made special, for the purpose of taking 
those papers into consideration. Mr. Weeding immediately rose and stated, 
that he was entirely opposed to the emigration of Indian labourers to the 
Mauritius or elsewhere. In spite of all precautions, the measure would 
cpen the door to a new species of slave-trade. He concluded by moving s 
string of resolutions, in accordance with these sentiments, snd recommend- 
ing to the Court of Directors to abstain from sanctioning the measure 
which is contemplated. Mr. C. F. Brown seconded the motion. The 
chairman having stated that be wou!d pe his most decided opposition to 
the motion, Mr. George Thompson said, that, as the chairman intended to 
give the motion of the Hon. proprietor a direct negative, he must enter 
his protest against such a course. He then made a powerful speech in 
support of the motion. The question was then put, and the chairman 
declared that the resolution wag negatived. Mr. Weeding called fur 3 
division; and, tellers being appointed, the court was counted, end the 
numbers declared to be— for the resolution, 22; agninst it, 54; majority, 
32.— Patriot. 

Cotren.—An extract of a letter which we insert below, from 
Mr. Goodell, an American abolitionist, will shew how ¿the aspect 
of the cotton trade is operating on the slave-holders of the south. 
The fact adverted to is that the south is calling for a high duty 
against the importation, both of raw cotton from India, and of 
manufactured {cotton from England. Of this measure Mr, 
Goodell says :— 


It is evidently adapted and designed to secure a union of the colton 
growers of the south, and the cotton manufacturers of the north, for the 
purpose of excluding, at the same time, the raw cottons of the East Indies, 
and the cotton manufactured goods of Europe. By this means, and by 
this means only, can slavery be maintained at the south, for ten years 
more, and perhaps, if the plot could continue, for a half century longer. 

Do we not know that this view has been held and proclaimed at the 
public meetings of planters in Alabama, where the plan of the Homs 
League” was first concocted and promulgated? Have we not witnessed 
the alarm of the south, at the importation of India cottons at Boston? Do 
not the slave-holders understand perfectly well, that they are destined to 
lose the English market, in the same way? And how can they maintain 
slavery unless the ** home” market for cotton can be increased—doubled? 
And how is this to be done, without the exclusion of foreign manufactured 
cottons ? 

Let us not forget, that the first protective tariff” was forced upon us 
by John C. Calhoun, with precisely this object. But finding that the 
industrious north thrived better under that system than the indolent 
south, and trusting to retain the English market, while he crashed north- 
ern manufactures, he subsequently demanded the abandonment of the 
policy. But circumstances have now changed. The English market is 
about to be lost to the southern planter, and India cottons are coming 
into Boston! It is found, too, that New Eng!and manufacturers can 
live, tariff or no tariff. And behold, the demand for a high tariff comes to 
us more early and more loudly from Alabama than from Massachusetts! 


Horaiste.—By the presentment of the grand jury, we see 
that there is now in confinement in the police prison of the frst munici- 
polity, a little mulatto girl, three ur four years old, who was born in the 
jail, and who was never out of it. Her mother died some time ago, and 
the poor thing has never heard the voice of a human being, save that o 
her mother’s jailor. Incapable of having committed sny crime, this little 
creature is immured within the walls of a dungean, and there is none to 
reli ase or care for her. Such unnecessary cruelty as this is a stigma upon 
a civilized community.— New Orleans American. 
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PORTIONS OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE A COM- 
MITTEE OF THE COUNCIL TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
WORKING OF IMMIGRATION, 


His Honour the Attorney-general, Dowel O‘Reilly, 
in the Chair. 

Maria Paranesey.—Am a native of Baltimore in Maryland, 
arrived in Kingston in November, 1840—came as an immigrant— 
my husband, my father, my niece, and seven children of mine, 
immigrated with me, and an old man and his wife. I was received 
on my arrival by Dr. Paul; my husband survived only eight days 
after our arrival. I saw Dr. Ewart, and entered into arrangements 
with him for employment at the Pen*—the agreement was to 
keep the place clean and ready for the immigrants, and to assist 
in serving out rations, I was the only one employed in keeping the 

lace in order. The ship Robert Kerr arrived about March. A 

rs, Quin was confined about the end of April under my care ; 
she suffered under fever after child-birth ; there was nothing 
given on account of her sickness, neither nourishment, candles, or 
soap which I was obliged to find at my own expense. 

he Ethelred was the next ship, about the 8th of May; the 
Scotch ship Rob Roy arrived about the 11th May, and the Africans 
in the Commissioner Barclay, 24th May ; there were a good number 
of people in the Ethelred, also in the Robert Kerr and Commis- 
sioner Barclay ; when these persons came, they were placed in the 
large house at the Admiral’s Pen. There were no beds ready for 
them before they came; there never was any provision for beds 
made for them, except in the hospital, and these were shelving all 
round the room, but the people would not lie on it. There was 
not any division among the beds; the room was crowded as full as 
it could be. Nobody would stay in the hospital after two or three 
had died ; those that had beds placed them round the room, those 
who had not a bed threw down their jackets ; the beds I mean 
were the mattresses they had on board ship. f I heard they all 
had beds, but some had made away with them. As well as I could, I 
divided the single girls; agd, as far as the rooms held out, I divided 
the married people, by putting so many in each room. I had not 
any curtains to place between the people. I divided them so that 
they would not be too much exposed one to another. The sickness 
broke out with these three cargoes, I think some time in June. 
I had not at that time any nurses to help me in attending the sick ; 
the people got sick daily, until there was not a man able to stand. 
It was not until there was a complaint made as to the want of 
attendance, and as to the sufferings of the people that Dr. Paul 
asked me to do the best I could, as there would be a row in the 
House of Assembly. I answered that I had been all along doing 
the best I could, and it would soon bring my children to beggary 
my daughter at this time had returned from Mr. Cater's, and 
I told her to cook the nourishment for the sick—for about 


Depot. 
+ Worthless slop things, containing little or nothing of staffing ; most of 
them were thrown overboard when they anchored. 
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when her husband died. * * #* 
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eight weeks I did not take off my clothes to go to bed; night 


and day I was attending the sick, and sometimes che died before I 
could get from one to the other—they had yellow and typhus fever 
—I never agreed with Dr. Ewart* for such attendance as nurse, 
nor did I intend it. I had never seen a case uf yellow fever before. 
During the first eight weeks of the sickness there was not any 
other nurse but me. 

During this time I recollect laying out ten corpses; there was 
not any thing but a coffin and a handful of shavings provided at 
the Pen, no shroud or linen to wrap the dead bodies in but what I 
provided, and this was my own clothes. There was a man who 
died of dysentery and black vomit, and who laid so long durins 
his illness, without any one changing him, that he was in filth an 
dirt from want of attendance. Thad no one to help me in wash- 
ing him; the others would not put hands to him, he was in sucha 
shocking state. I remember a woman whose husband and two 
children died at the Pen, she had been sick for three or four weeks 
I was obliged to get the 
assistance of the wife to take him up and move him out of the 
place, and leave him out of sight until the coffin was ready ; one 
of the children died within a week of the man. 

There was a woman who died, named Kitty Degnum, and her 
two children died the day before her; she left a baby with me, 
with a dying request to kecp it till its father came, and I got a 
Scotch woman to keep it quiet while I supported it. I gave it my 
children’s clothes; this I told Dr. Paul, who said I could not kee 
it. I said I would do so till its father came for it. He told me it 
should not stay ; he sent it to the rev. Mr. Gleeson, in Kingston. 
Mr. Gleeson sent it back that night, as he had no place for it. The 
next day, when Dr. Paul found I had the child again, he made 
William Hiatt take it to Stoney Hill, to its father, which he did, 
and returned the same day through the heat of the sun ; on his 
return he was as yellow as gold, and sick as he could be. There 
being no convenience upstairs for him, he dragged himself down from 
decency to the garden-house, and I had great difficulty in getting 
him back, as he was in convulsions (he was a handsome and 
healthy young man) ; he died about three or four days after this 
occurred ; when the doctor sent him to the hopistal, he died in 
about two or three hours. 

I remember the case of a very prudent Irish girl, who had, at 
the wish of her mistress, without any fault of her own, as far as I 
know, left her employment ; she was going to Kingston to get 
other employment, as she did not suit; on her return to her 
mistress for a character and her clothes, she fell sick, and called at 
the Pen to see me. I found she was very had with fever; I made 
her lie down, kept her that night, and sat up with her ; and in the 
morning, when the sub-agent, Dr. Paul, came, I informed him of 
it. He told me I must turn her out as quick as possible, for 
suppose she should die at the Pen.” I promised to send her awa 
as quick as she could move. She remained a week and recovered, 
and is now doing well. 

I knew a family named May: they consisted of the husband, 
and I believe six children and a brother-in-law ; four of the 
elder children got employed, the husband was employed only about 
two days before he was taken sick, the wife was not employed ; she 
was expecting her confinement daily ; after her husband was em- 
ployed she wanted to make arrangements for staying with me to 
attend upon her, she was not in a fit state to be romoved—she was 
complaining at the time. It was not more than two days after his 
employment that the husband returned sick to the Pen; he came 
in and laid on his own bed ; the doctor, when he came, sentjhim to 
the public hospital, he died in about a day after. Dr. Paul sent 
her also; she begged to remain with me; she cried, and we all cried. 
She died in about two days; one of her little boys, about nine or 
ten years old, died at the same time; the child of which she was 
confined has died since. I could have made proper arrangements 
for her if she had stayed at the Pen ; she had lain on the floor, and 
. that the boards injured her. 

The evening previous to Mr. Jordon calling, a child of Mrs. 
Ready’s died; Dr. Paul was there when the child died, and the 
next morning when he called I shewed him where the ants had 
eaten the child’s eyes and face, and he said he expected Mr. Jordon 
to be out to inquire into the nature of their treatment, and said it 


; | would be a horrible spectacle to present, and bid me remove it into 


one of the end rooms. I had at this time taken one of my 
children’s clothes to cover it, and 1 put it on a rug ; the coffin was 
so long coming, that I had to go and shut the windows to prevent 
the John Crowst coming in—the mother of the child was at this 
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time lying sick. During the whole time of sickness the house was 
in a most horrid condition inside, from the smell occasioned by the 
sickness, and the great filth all about it, the ordure was thrown 
out at the window and round about the house. 

There was a scarcity of water during the summer months. 

There were a few young girls, more than a dazen, and a good 
many married young women, among the English, Scotch, and 
Irish. * * * * J spoke to the Africans about dresein 
themselves ; they were in the habit of going about sometimes with 
nothing but a shirt, and sometimes a handkerchief, and walking 
about the house as if they were clothed. I kept my daughters 
from so indccent a sight. 

I had expended a considerable sum of money, I may say all my 
waces, for the comfort of the sick. I am now left with seven 
children, nearly destitute. I have sold all my furniture to feed 
my little children. I brought this furniture with mo; the freight of 
it cost eighteen dollars, which I paid by Dr. Paul's taking my 

st boy to work out the money he advanced to ine for this 
freight, as my husband was dead. 

Memorandum :— 

A re-examination took place by desire of Dr. Paul, in which the 
strictest cross-questioning was practised to shake her testimony, 
and to involve Mr. Daly in trouble for the part he had taken, but 
to no purpose. , 

Portions of the Evidence of R. Sypney LausgnrT, Ese, 
Stipendiary Magistrate. 

The Admiral’s Pen is oue mile to the north of Kingston, and 
about a mile and-a-half from the sea ; it is situated on the level 
ground. 

In the second or third week of May, I went, at the request 
of Dr. Paul, to the Admiral’s Pen ; dus was the only occasion 
Lever went there ; there were a good many people there; I under- 
stood the majority had gone away ; it was about ten in the morn- 
ing that I went to the Pen. I have a faint recollection of having 
seen one immigrant on my way there; on my arrival, I went into 
the house; I looked at the well, it was out of order, and incapable 
of affording unter; some immigrants represented they could not 
get water, and I examined the well. It appeared that no clean 
water could be got from it; they stated it lad been eleaned, but 
so improperly it was of no service. It was suggested that some 
of the parties should clean it. 1 had been requested by Dr. Paul to 

o to the Pen, for the purpose of engaging some of the immigrants 
in the capacity of hontswains for the Kingston district prison. Dr. 
Paul recommended James Swallow as a proper and trust worthy 

rson and adapted for that purpose. * * * * Dr 
Paul was told by the attorney-general of the want of water as 
soon as he came. Dr. Paul said, the well had been repaired at a 
great expense, that the people had leave at that moment to get 
water from a Pen in the neighbourhood. It was stated to him that, 
where the people had been getting water, they were denied. Dr. 
Paul referred to some person as to the fact, but this person stated 
that the immigrants were getting water from another Pen, but 
had been denied a few days before at the particular Pen that Dr. 
Paul had mentioned. 

* 


A 


* * * 


In the large peuzza which runs round a portion of the east and 
south part of the building, there were four or five parties—there 
was not any division between the persons—there was no curtain 
there—there were men, women and children together. 
see order, or regulation, or arrangement there. : 

I pointed out to the V the women coming in 
with water uncovered, evidently very much heated, and without 
bonnets ; this was between ten and eleven a.m. in the month of 
May. I remember some inquiry made as to two young women 
at the Pen; this was as to where they had been two nights pre- 
vious; I think a reference was made to know whether they bad 
rations ; there was not any book of rations produced; they were 
stated to be daugliters of a 
caine from Scotland; the elder girl I afterwardssaw I have heard 
of Elgin in Scotland, they were stated to have been at school at 
Elgin, I heard they had received a very good education, the eldest 
was able to write to her sister in Kingston. I heard this from the 
person who had charge of her, Dr. Paul. The elder is now 
engaged conducting a school in St. Thomas in the East. A 
Jengthened inquiry was madc, to ascertain whether these girls had 
been at the Pen on the next preceding night, or when they came; 
but I am not aware whether the ration book was called for. I did 
not see any such book. ‘he statement of a man named Duncan and 
his wife (immigrants) were reliod on on the subject; they men- 
tioned the circumstance of the elder girl having been taken out in 
a chaise by the captain of the vessel; I did not see any regulation 
for order which I should require if I had charge of the immi- 

ts. I pointed out the diteulty I apprehended any person in 

charge of such an undertaking would bave, in answering any 
inquiries which might bo made into the expenditure, or general 
management of such an cstablishment ; the only book I recollect 
to have scen was a book containing memorandums of contracts 
entered into. 

Memorandum: — The rest of this gentleman's evidence related 
chiefly to the location of captured Africans who lind been placed 
under J:is own charge. 


Portions of the evidence of Hzxry Monzsnr, Esq., 
Stipendiary Magistrate. 
Two or three times I took the opportunity of going to the 
Admiral's Pen, which is close to Kingston. I went there twice in 
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I did not Fun 
a * 


ntleman residing in the island, they appea 
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the day time and once in the evening. Frequently the immigrants 
appli for support to the pai e in Kingston. 

The first time I went there the people had just landed. I did 
not sce the slightest preparation for beds made for them—there 
were a great many in the the house was filled—I 
there were between 150 and 200. I was there till dark, and was 
helping Dr. Paul to serve out rations, but he ordered us ay 
there was only himself and a man serving out the rations. Dr. 
Paul said he did not think my presence there correct, therefore I 
withdrew. I went there once with Mr. M‘Neil about a month 
after; there were an immense number there that time. * ° ¢ 
I did not then sce any beds, the beds appeared to consist of their 
clothes and mantles. There were only a few lying down, and those 
eres sick. I did not sce what co a be called bed or 

ig. 

I remember some months after going with Mr. Daly in the 
evening. Mr. Daly said he was very much alarmed about a man 
who was sick, who had been in the habit of going to his Pen for 
milk, and he was afraid the man was very bad. Mr. Daly’s ser- 
vant said the man was ill, and that was the reason he had not come 
for his milk, and this Mr. Daly stated to be his reason for going to 
the Pen. 1 went with Mr. Daly, his servant carrying a lantern. 
Mr. Daly’s paddock joins the Admiral’s Pen. 1 went up with Mr. 
Daly’s servant, who went to the wrong door. Mr. Daly 
the next door to it, and I saw a man lying ona stretcher. Mr. 
Daly shut the door instantly, and said it was a wrong room. 
was smoking a cigar which Í had lighted as the stench was dread- 
ful; the next door was pan by Mr. Daly’s servant, I would 
not go in on account of effluvia. Mr. Daly and the servant 


. 


went in, I begged thein to leave the door open, and to the 
windows. I went in afterwards, and saw the w we 
went to see, on account of the sickness of woman. Mr. 


Daly called my attention to the fact that there was no bed; upon 
this I examined the bed, Mr. Daly struck it with his stick, and 
the floor soundcd, the bed appeared to consist of her own clothes. 
* „ „ e She was in a wretched state, and ap to be 
dying ; there was another woman and three children, one she was 
narsing—she was rocking herself and moaning. She appeared to 
be lying on the same description of bedding, but I did not 

it. 1 did not see any nurse attending them, there might have been 
a nurse, but they appeared quite deserted ; the old man said 
was unable to get any water. Mr. Daly’s servant 
open a door below, to see a poor man who the 
requested Mr. Daly to sce him ; the door was 


attcinpt to 
stated was sick, and 
locked ; the servant then knocked londer, and some 
said, “ you cannot come in, the door is locked.” We then walked 
away directly. Mr. Daly asked if the party was better or not, 


and went away. I was anxious to Ret away from the pen, I 
could not bear to see such misery. The visits of the magistrates 


to the Pen, I am aware, have been any miria ; my o 
personal knowledge extends only to the evening of my 
there; my other knowledge depends upon the i 


others, and a notification in the new r. 

Portions of g evidence of ka Dary, Esq. 
r tipendiar y Magistr ate. 
I am a nativc of the county of Galway, in Ireland. Many 
of these immigrants have come from the i estate of 
my family. I was interested in the well-being of these immi- 
ts. On riding to the Admiral’s Pen one evening, one of the 
immigrants took my horse at the door. * * He then 
said he had a certificate from young Mr. Daly, of Daly Grove, 
in Ireland, stating the character of himself and other persons 
who came out with hin. I saw it, iy Pe was 
signed by my cousin, as a magistrate of the county way: 
This man then introduced to me a family of the name of May, 
who also had a certificate of good character from my deg 
they struck me as being a remarkably le family, 


red to consider themselves fortunate in having met yith 
me. They asked my advice about the climate, &c. &c. 

A few days after this the attorney-general asked me to accom- 
pany him to the Admiral’s Pen ; = = when we 
bey there this ony of the surrounded me. I called 
the attorney-general’s attention to their respectable 
ance. I asked them if they had yet got e meut ; the lather 
and mother informed me that the eldest daughter, about sixteen 
years of age, and the eldest son, about seventcen, were to be 


te a by Mr. Darrell, a merchant of Kingston, as servants. 
v 


them on no account to se their ter, or their 
son either, from themselves; that by looking for a situation in 
cool mountains with a respectable family, they would enabled 


to keep their children under their own eye, and not to engga 
with Mr. Darrell until I could hear from a gentleman in 
mountains. * ° = i 

I rode over another evening at about half-pest four o'clock 
to the Admiral’s Pon. Dr. Paul arrived while I was there, he 
asked me if he could do any thing for me. I said, “ No, I do not 
require immigrants, I have simply taken a ride over here. He 
appeared vexed and rude in his manner, this induced me to ark 
him if pie pi an 8 objection to Sater én : 
Admiral’s Pen; he said, “ object to you rs 
here without bnainess.” = mii : y me 

I then avoided the placc until the arrival of Mr. Cocking from 
Ireland. ° . ° s : 

On Mr. Cocking’s arrival, he came to stay with me. He asked 
me to go to the Admiral’s Pen with him, to see the family of the 
Mays. I expressed myself much disinclined to go there from 
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the circumstances stated ; when we arrived at the Pen, he went | the agents at home, who told them that they were to have cottages 
* = 


into the house, and I remained in the gig outside. 4 
I went in and saw several sick, apparently in fever, lying princi- 
pally on the boards, they ap to be suffering m muclı. 
o Cocking made scvcral inquiries of a man named Kemp, 
regarding the attendance of nurses and medicine; this man 
appeared in charge of the place, a sort of clerk, lhe was a Scotch- 
man, he told Mr. Cocking that he was not answerable for such a 
state of Hunga: I saw nothing in the way of nourishment or 
medicine, nothing but dirty rags strewed about the place. The 
people were lying principally on the floor, some were without bed 
or ing, others with a casc of a palliasse, but not sufficient to 
keep them from the boards. Kemp said that he himsclf had just 
arrived, and did not know what was requisite for sick persons in 
this country, nor what attention they required. Mr. Cocking 
asked him if there were not nurses, he replied, “none.” The sick 
and the dying ap assisting onc another as they best could. 
Mr. Cocking asked this man where the May’s family then were ; 
he replied, that Mr. May dicd in the public hospital the day before 
that; we then hurried away from the place. 7 = 
The following morning we went to the hospital to inquire for 
Mrs. May, we fund her a corpse, and her son, a boy about eight 
eren of age, lying dead near her, and an infant she had given 
irth to; on the other side, her daughter a lovely piri, was 
embracing her mother and shrieking. I seized her by the arm, 
and dragged her away from the putrid body of her mother. I 
then went to the mayor of Kingston, and, understanding that he 
was chairman of the commissioners of accounts, I requested he 
would look into the miserable condition of the poor people at the 
Pen ; he said that he had no control over the immigration agents. 


I then called u Mr. Jordon, one of the commissioners, from 
whom I reccived a similar reply. I then addressed a letter to his 
Excell the governor's secretary on the subject. 


Mem. Here the witness was informed that the co dence 
with the secretary must be produced, aud the further examination 
of Mr. Daly was postponed. 


Portions of the evidence of Raten Cocxrxa, Esq. 
Stipendiary Magistrate. 

I was in Ireland in October, last year. I know a person of 
the name of Dalv, he is proprietor of Daly’s Grove, in this island; 
his place in Ireland is also called Daly's Grove, his son was acting 
as an agent of mienon, and he requested me particularly to 
inquire about a family of thc name of May. I knew them to be 
a very le family, they were small shop-keepers in Ahas- 
eragh, in the county of Galway or Roscommon. I arrived in 
Kingston, I inquired about the Mays, found Mr. May had died 
a few days re I arrived, Mrs. May dead in the Kingston 
hospital, and a child about seven or cight years old also dead. 
I understood Mrs. May had come from the Admiral’s Pen to the 
hospital to be confined, when I ealled at the Pen to inquire for 
rd aan © poor ude whom I 55 at the Pen, 

a e in her arms, king ve y; she was crying, 
and I asked her what she was crying abodty slic told me that hae 
husband was very ill, and me to go up stairs to see the 
sick. I did so, and the first sight I met with wasa man named 
Glyn, and his wife and child. Mrs. Glyn was lying on a sort of 
palliass,a portion was thinly stuffed, it was not a fit palliass for 
a sick person to lie on, it was scarcely softer than the board 
itself; it was very dirty. She had an extremely bad fever. Her 
son was lying on the bare boards with fever also. I thought he 
had a very hot fever. I have several children myself, and know 
their illness. I saw the husband Glyn, he was very weak, and 
worn out with fatigue from attending on his wife, &c. 

I did not see any nurse, or any thing in the shape of medicine 
or nourishment. The room was very filthy. I never saw a room 
where sick were so dirty. * Glyn mentioned that 
the family could not get any water 3 the night. I did not 
see any nurse, and I asked particularly if there was any attending 

persons. I met a wooden legged man therc ; I thought him 
the person who was serving out rations. I asked him why he did 
not get the pone persons water, he said it was not his busincss. I 
understood him to say there was no nurse. 

There were several others sick in different rooms. There was 
no comfort for the sick whatever. There was not any nurse in 
the different room. ° It was a great scene 
of distress, such as I never witnessed in slavery. 


Examination of Danie, W. Ket ty, Esq. 
I have been in the island since March, 1834—seven years. I 
rae filled the 5 5 of Police, and been apropii 
six years a Speci tipendary Magistrate, my presen 
district L Trelawney. 
14. a mal what you know concerning the immigrants lately 
ved: 
the island, 


A. Lsaw one of the immi ts who were leavin 


ilding cottages for them. They stated they were deceived by 


ready for them, and were to get good wages and plenty of pro- 
visions. On the 30th of November last, I visited Hyde Hall at the 
request of Mr. Vermont the sub-agent, to meet him there. Mr. 
Vermont stated to the overseer that he went there by the orders of 
the agent general, to inquire into the cause of so many deaths. He 
roduced a list which was sent to the governor by Mr. Knibb, and 
in that, I think, it was stated, that up to the 14th November there 
were fourteen deaths. The overseer stated, that a few days before 
he was making out a list, and that fourteen had died, that fourteen 
had left the property, and that fourteen still remained. Ile stated 
that he was in the habit of giving the sick people wine and other 
nourishment. We then proceeded to one of the cottages, where 
wo saw a girl of the name of Margaret Flannery. She was lying 
on a mattress on a bedstead, she appeared very much exhausted by 
illness. ‘There was n pan of water and a piece of bread on a stool 
by her bed. She said she was dying from want and neglect, that 
for three days no one came to wash her sores; she us to 
look at the state her feet and legs were.in, her tocs falicn off, 
her legs were full of sorcs, and there was no dressing whatever, 
when she lifted up the blanket the flies in numbers rose from the 
sores. Not having power to move, the girl was lying in her filth, 
wet and dirty. Thesmell was so offensive, that Mr. Vermont andmy- 
self ran out of the house. The sub-agent said he would be glad to sur- 
render his pay to help these poor people to Icave the island. There 
was a man named Thomas Richards and his wife to attend these 
people. I asked him the reason the people were so neglected, he 
said his wife was sick, and it was true the girl's sores had not been 
dressed. Mr. Vermont and myself thereupon employed two persons 
to attend the girl. She dicd on the 9th of December last. We 
then went to the old hospital, whcre we saw a man Patrick Meally, 
he was lying in a room dirty, and filthy, and miserable. He said 
he was an Englishman, and that he was dying from want and 
ra It was then after 12 o lock, and up to that hour no one had 
looked after that man, and he had not up to that hour received 
any nourishment, he was quite unable to help himself—he said 
he had been sick upwards of a month, and had not received any 
wine Whatever; and that when they got sick, their usual pay was 
stopped, and that the money given them by Mr. Schasmidt in 
advance was not sufficient. Br. Mahoney, tlie medical attendant, 
came up at that time, and asked me if I had scen the state of 
misery these people were placed in! He said it was useless for 
him to attend the people, as they were not gctting the nourish- 
ment he ordered, and that he attributed many of the deaths to 
want of proper care and attention. We then went to Etingdon 
and procceded to the hothouse, where we saw a man named Hoff, 
he stated he had been sick since September, had had no nourish- 
ment, or nurse to attend him, but that he got a small piece of 
beef generally twice a week. In the samc hospital there was a 
man of the name of Gore, his wife and two children, all of whom 
were sick; there was one child lying on a box, and two in bed with. 
the mother. They stated the same as the others, that they were 
neglected, and had no nurse, they got some beef once or twice in 
the week, he produced to us what lie got that day, which appeared 
to us quite insufficient as an allowance fur three or 1 it 
appeared to us not sufficient even for one day; he was also receiv- 
ing from Mr. Schasinidt ten shillings a-week, which was to sup- 
port himself, wife, and five children. We also employcd a nurse to 
attend that family. The whole scene was a picture of misery ; in 
fact, I never saw any thing in any country to equal the misery 
I saw that day. e then proceeded to Glamorgan, where 
two families lived, one man had a wife and tiftee children, 
the other man a wife and four children, they also complained 
that they were not getting attendance, and that during their sick- 
ness they were obliged to pay even for the water they required, 
not being able to bring it for themselves, They be us to take 
some measures to get them home, as they were not getting the 

y they expected; and complained of being sadly deceived by 

fr. Hendrick before they came out. The day before I came up 
here, three men from Freeman’s Hall came, and stated that they 
had gone down to the sub-ngent finding him absent, they came to 
me and said the letters now given in evidence were intended for 
Mr. Vermont.—(Sce Letters 1 aud 2). Names of emigrants from 
Freeman's lall to complain: Hugh Gately, wife and eleven chil- 
dren ; Patrick Bayne, wife und four children ; John Glen, wife 
and nine children. They stated that they were not getting | eir 
pay—that since November he had only received 10s.—that he 
weekly got three pounds of sugar, for which he was charged 10d. 

r lb—and also rum at 9d. per quart. IIe said he had applied 

or the money due to hiin, the overseer said he had none. Glen 
said he had nothing to support himself and family. Gately made 
the same statement, as did also Bayne. . 

Q. From what you have seen of the state of the immigrants in 
the neighbourhood of Falmouth, was the working of the system 
beneficial to the country, and to the immigrants themselves, or 
otherwise! 

A. From what I saw generally, I should say it was not bene- 
ficial to the country, nor to the immigrants themselves, but quite 
the contrary. Dr. Mahoney and Dr. Stephens expressed their 
willingness to be examined ; they stated that they would give in 
effect the samo evidence, and something more. t 


Letters referred to in the above. 
No. 1. Honounzp Srr,—I have taken the liberty of addressing 
your honour, to let you know about my poor family, this thres 
weeks past starving to death, my poor wife is lying on her death- 
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bed this four months past, and having four small children from ten 
to one year of age. Sometimes I must stop within from my work 
to help my poor wife out of her bed, and to wash her things and 
my poor babes also, now all my shifts and means are over—I have 
nothing else to do but die. I went to the new trustee, and the 
answer he made me was, that he would send nothing to the whore 
any more. As for provisions most of the family is starved to death. 
In Freeman’s Hall the only means I had to support my poor chil- 
dren was one goat, and I was obliged to kill it to help my poor 


wife. Your honour knows that I could not support them for one 
and sixpence per day. 


[ WEDNESDAY, 


remove this Mr. Campbell from the property ; and he further 
pledged himself that whatever grievances they complained of 
should be redyessed—that he himself would visit the property for 
the purpose of exainining into their wants. The magistrates joined 
Dr. Maxwell in urging the people to return, under the promises 
that Dr. Maxwell then made ; but they refused to do so, stati 
that they had suffered too much ill-treatment already. This too 
place on the 10th June last. The contract was not annulled 
until the 24th June, to which day the court had been adjourned 
from the 10th, to give Dr. Spalding an opportunity of attending 
at Annatto Bay, at the request of Mr. Hogg and all parties. 

Is it consistent with your knowledge, whether Dr. Spalding 
refused to take back the people or not, upon the annulling of the 
contract ! 


A. Dr. Spalding did refuse to take them back, and said he 


Parr. Bayne. 
Personally appeared before me, this 10th day of December, 


1841, Patt. Bayne, who being duly sworn saith, that the above 
statement is correct and true. 


his would not employ them on any account whatever. The magis- 

DaxiEL W. Kery, J.P. Parr. se Bayne, | trates urged the sub-agent, Dr. Maxwell, to receive them back 

ý mark under his care, until they could provide themselves with situa- 

i Freemans Hall, December 9th, 1841, tions. He did not say whether he would do so or not, but after- 
No. 2. Honovrep Sin, —I have taken the liberty of writing to 


wards J ascertained he did not. 


Q. What was the state of the people for a few days then! 

A. They were living about in the small houses at Annatto Bay 
in great distress, depending upon the charity of the lower orders 
for food and lodging, until the churchwardens authorized Mr. Bond 
to attend to their wants, and to furnish them with what they re- 
quired as necessaries of life. There was a woman I remember who 
was far advanced in pregnancy, and appeared to be very ill; I 
gave directions that an apartment should be hired for her, and a 
proper nurse provided at my expense. I also furnished her with 
wine and such other necessarics as she required, she had no family 
or relation to take care of her there. 

Did the magistrates examine into the refusal to work, and 
the withdrawing of the provisions. Which appeared to the magis- 
trates to have been first done! 

A. Atthe cxamination of the 10th June, Mr. Hogg stated that 
Poa had becn withheld from the immigrants, but only 

ecause they had refused to work. The immigrants, however, 
posa very satisfactorily to the magistrates that thcir ceasing to 
abour was caused by their want of food, and their cessation from 
work did not take place until they had been driven in some 
instances to live on mangoes and other fruit for successive days. I 
examined the contract, and the rate at which provisions had been 
dealt out according to the books. The magistrates were unani- 
mously of opinion, that the labourers could not subsist on the 
amount of wages which the contract secured to thein, 

Q- What do you think might be the effect of permitting the 
overscer to withdraw provisions from the immigrants when he 
thought proper? 

A. It might produce starvation. In this case the nearest market 
is fourteen miles from the place where they are located. I have 
already stated that I consider the money wages insufficient ; and 
if to their insufficiency of money be added the distance of the 


your honour, to let you know my poor way of living in Freemans 
Hall this two months, for want of provision for my poor family. 
All the emigrants of Freemans Hal! went to Denn before the new 
trustce, and called to him for provisions and our wages, and the 
answer he made is, that he would send Mr. King 18 hundred 
dollars check to pay us. Mr. King said he sent for the change to 
Montego Bay. Now to let your honour know our regula- 
tions and settlement with government, “to get twelve month’s 
rovisions in the store, and till our own provisions would bear.” 
e were transported as white slaves to this cursed island, to our 
grief and sorrow. I have nine in family, and not one of them able 
to work but three. All the rest confined by sores, and restless 
every night. Now I hope vour honour will shew us justice in 
this forcign country, to see one year ended as for provisions in the 
store. If your honour docs not shew us our rights, we all of us 


will address the governor to let him know our wants. All the 
women and children is dying for want. 


Joun GLYNN. 

John Gibbon and family, ten in family, some of them confined 
to their bed, and himself has sore feet. The last letter your 
honour send, Mr. Bliss said he did not care for your writing, that 
he would not give any mule to carry any provisions. Your 
honour advised me to end the twelve months in Freemans Hall ; 
I hope you will now shew me right, as to make them keep pro- 
visions in the store for twelve months. Now to let your honour 
know that I will go to Falmouth some day ; and hope your 
honour will send me and my family to my own country again. 

Jonx Gipson, Carpenter. 

Personally at) baad hefore me, on the 10th day of December, 
1841, Hugh Gally, one of the immigrants located on Freeman's 
Hall; who being duly sworn saith, that the above statement is 
correct; and that himself, and his wife and children, in number 


market, and the time necessary for the cultivation of their grounds 
eleven, are all suffering in the same manner. be taken into consideration, the earnings of the immigrant wonld 
his be totally insufficient to supply thei with food; the man who 
Danie, W. Ke tty, J.P. Hven & GALLY. had a family dependent upon him would be in a most deplorable 
mark. condition. 


: Nei 
Examination of Wittram Hewett, Esq., Stipendary Justice. Q 1 y ER whom the expressions of Neil Campbell, 
Q. Were there any provisions produced before the magistracy, Were addressed, and on what occasion $ 


as samples of what had been supplied to tho immigrants from Dr. 4. Ido not recollect the occasion, but I remember they were 
Spalding’s store at the Hermitage ! 


addressed to women, and were considcred by the magistrates an 
A. There were upon the 11th June. Dr. Maxwell as obscene and disgusting. 5 
Were they proved to be the provisions given to the immi- Q. Did it appear to you that Dr. Maxwell considered a case of 
grants at the Hermitage! grievance as to provision had been made out by the rae reas 
2 3 1 hel * ` a 7 0 
A. The people stated that they were provisions furnished to| 4. I do consider that a case of grievance was made out to d 
them from Dr. Spalding’s store at the Hermitage, and Mr. Hogg satisfaction, otherwise he would not have promised to go up an 
the oversecr admitted it before the magistrates. sce them redressed, 
Q. What was the state of the fish! 


Q. Are you aware that the clerk of the pence or ee 

d not ht f ; trates who decided the case of the Maroneys have or have no 

Q: a ae W admitted that the Maroneys were for some time kept in cus- 
A. It was rotten. 


tody after the decision of their case ! 


Q. Did you examine the store books according to which the]. f. The clerk of the peace, who is also clerk to the magistrates, 


provisions were given out! 


informed me, that on the 17th of a une the 1 19 pt 
A. We did examine several books. into custody by the police, but without any order from the m | 
Q. Who did it appear was in the habit of making the entries in trates, After the court had broken up, the police Drought 1S 
those books? Maroncys to him for a commitment, supposing they were 5 
4. Mr. Hogg, or more generally a elerk named Campbell, in sent to Jail, upon which the clerk of the peace desired them to be 
Dr. Spalding’s employment. dismissed. 


Q. Did it appear to you from those books that the immigrants TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
were supplied with good and sufficient provisions? Subsctiptione and A cation Rainey itish and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
A. e were of opinion, on e the quantities of food Society may be forwarded tothe Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
issued with the dates of the issues, that the 5 were | the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 
insufficient for the support of the persons to whom they were] Communications for the Editor of the Anti Slavery Reporter also should 
given. : be sent to the Ottice of the Society, as above. 
Q. Did anything appear before the magistrates as to the con-| - 1 
duct of Campbell the clerk towards the people ? en 


A. The people were greatly exasperated against him for Autt=Slavecry eporter. 
annoying them in a variety of petty matters, and more particu- 
lar) rie Senem and disgusting mode 'in which he was in LONDON, Jury 19rs. 
the habit of addressing them. One very offensive expression, = j Co: 
which he did not deny having used, drew forth the strongest | IN relation to the evidence given before a Committce of the 
animadversion and reprobation from the sub-agent, on account of \ 


cil in Jamaica, on the results of immigration into that ene me 
its brutality. Dr. Maxwell promised the people, that if they are now in a condition to satisfy the impatience of our reade 
would return to their labour at Hermitage, he would fait 


— — — 
— • M 


—— — 


hfully | We have already stated that the immediate publication of Ki 
pledge himself that Dr. Spalding would, on his representation, | documents we have received, was prevented by a fecling on 


Jury 13, 1842.] 
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part of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, that they ought in the first instance to communicate with 
the government on the subject. A letter was accordingly sent to 
Lord Stanley on the I1th of June, requesting to be permitted to 
wait upon him by deputation on the subject of immigration, when 
some important evidence which had been suppressed by the 
Jamaica council would be handed to his lordship, and a gentleman 
now in London, who had been an eye-witness of the sufferings of 
the immigrants, would give details of what he had seen. To this 
letter the following was received in reply. 


“Downing Street, June 16th, 1842. 
“‘Sir,—I am directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 1 [th instant, stating that you had been 
requested by the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to 
apply on their behalf for an interview with his lordship, by depu- 
tation, for the purpose of communicating certain facts respecting 
the alleged suppression of evidence taken before the Council of 
Jamaica relative to emigration to that colony; and I am directed 
to request, that the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society would put into writing the facts which they have 
to allege, and whenever Lord Stanley may be in possession of such 
a statement, his lordship will answer the application for an inter- 
view. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Scoble, Esq. &c. (Signed) “G. W. Hors.” 


In consequence of this reply, the Committee forwarded to Lord 
Sa a copy of the papers which had been transmitted to them, 
with the following note :— 

“ 27, New Broad Street, June 18, 1842. ° 

% My Lorv,—Agreeably to your lordship’s wish, the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society forward certain 

rts of the evidence relative to emigration, suppressed by the 

amaica council. l 

“ The Committee would have felt pleased to have had a personal 
interview with your lordship on the subject, for the purpose of 
laying before your lordship, additional facts, showing the priva- 
tions, sufferings, and mortality which emigrants have endured in 
Jamaica.—I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley, &c., &c., &c. 


The . of the colonial secretary to this communication, 
was as follows :— 


6 Joun ScoBLeE.” 


“ Downing Street, 24th June, 1842. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 18th instant, forwarding, by desire of 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 
certain parts of the evidence relative to emigrants stated to have 
been suppressed by the Council of Jamaica. And I am to request 
that you will acquaint the Committee, that his lordship would 
wish to be informed on what grounds it is alleged that the coun- 
cil of Jamaica suppressed the evidence of which a copy is trans- 

mitted in your letter, and how it appears that such evidence was 
ever given before the council. 

„ Lord Stanley would also wish to receive in writing the 
additional information relative to the emigrants, which you state 
the Committee to be desirous of laying before his lordship. With 
the utmost desire to investigate, and, as far as may be possible, to 

revent abuses committed by any persons in authority in any of 
er majesty’s colonies, Lord Stanſey is of opinion that it is duc to 
ersons accused of any such misconduct, and to the interests of 
Justice, that such accusations should be made in a form so precise 
as to enable the accused parties distinctly to mect the charge ; and 
with such an avowal of the authority on which they are made, as 
to attach to the accuser the due a for making the 
accusation.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
(Signed ) „G. W. Horr.” 
J. Scoble, Esq., &c. 
To this letter the Committee returned the following answer :— 
6627, New Broad Street, June 28th, 1842. 

« My Lonp,— have the honour to acknowledge, on behalf of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, your 
lordship’s communication of the 24th instant, and am instructed 
to reply thereto, as follows. 

1. That, in soliciting an interview for the purpose of lay ing 
before your lordship, as colonial secretary, copics of evidence 
alleged to have been suppressed by the committee of council in 
Jamaica on immigration, and also to introduce a gentleman 
recently from that island, who could, as an eye-witness of the suf- 
ferings of the immigrants, have added additional facts to the 
suppressed evidence, showing the frauds under which they had 
been induced to resort thither, and the sufferings and mortality 
they cndured as a consequence of neglect and ill-treatment, the 
Anti-Slavery Committee conceived the were placing at the die- 
posal of the government information deserving of the gravest 
consideration, the truth or falsehood of which your lordship 
would have had the best means of ascertaining, and of deciding 
what steps, if any, should be taken thereupon. 

„2. The interview having been delayed, the Committee in com- 
pliance with your lordship's request, forwarded a copy of the 
evidence alleged to have been suppressed, reserving the additional 
facts which would have been given on the responsibility of the 
parties who submitted them. Not having had the interview soli- 
cited, and feeling that full justice cannot be done by a summary 
statement of the additional facts in writing, the Committee 


8 * 


respectfully decline forwarding the same; they are, however, 
notorious in Jamaica, and cannot but be fully known to those in 
office there. 

“3. The Committee venture to submit to your lordship, that, in 
the course they have taken to bring the matters referred to under 
the attention of Her Majesty’s government, they have been actu- 
ated not less by respect for the office your lordship holds, than 
by principles of humanity towards the suffering immigrants in 
Jamaica. They beg to state also, that their simple object was to 
convey to your lordship information, not to bring accusations : 
—they have called your lordship’s attention to circumstances 
which they fully believe to have taken place in Jamaica, and 
which the eee it important your lordship should know. The 
evidence alleged to have been suppressed, now before your lord- 
ship; (and that it has been suppressed is not attempted to be 
denied), speaks for itself, nor could it add to its value, were the 
Committee to append to it the source whence it was originally 
nent or the particular means by which it has come into their 
lands. 

“4, Having in the first instance, as they felt bound to do, sought 
to place these matters before your lordship, the Committee beg to 
observe that they will now feel themselves at liberty to make 
such public use of the facts, as they deem the importance of the 
subject and the interests of justice and humanity require. 

“J have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) “ Johx ScoBLE.” 

Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, &. &c. &c. 


The correspondence, thus concluded on the part of the Com- 
mittee has been terminated on the part of the colonial secretary 
by the following note: 

“ Downing Street, July 9th, 1842. 

“ Srr,—I am directed by Lord S:anley to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 28th ult., further respecting the 
alleged suppression of evidence taken before the council of Jamaica 
relative to emigration to that colony. 

In reply I am to acquaint you, that Lord Stanley has referred 
the whole correspondence which has passed on this subject between 
this department and yourself, on behalf of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, to the Earl of Elgin, for his lordship’s 
report. 

ee I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) „GG. W. Hore.” 

J. Scoble, Esq., &c. i 

The Committee are not desirous of making any remarks upon 
this correspondence. What has occurred to them respecting it 
will be sufficiently obvious to their readers. Lord Stanley 
undoubtedly taken the proper course in referring the papers to 
Lord Elgin, the present governor of Jamaica, for an official report 
upon them. In the mean time we proceed to lay them before 
the public, with a pertect confidence in the source from which 
we have received them. We have good reason to believe that 
the evidence we now publish was given before the committce of 
council in Jamaica, and that, on account of its dreadful tenor, 
it was determined not to send it home to the government—that 
is, to suppress it- Weare quite aware of the grave delinquen 
implied in this statement, and of the strenuous attempts whic 
will be made to prove it false. It seems to be fully admitted, 
however, by Lord Stanley himself, that no such evidence has 
come home ; and the only question will be whether it wus given, 
All we wish is, that the truth ehould be told, and if the truth is 
less dreadful than what we now publish, fio parties will more 
sincerely rejoice than ourselves. 


We have reccived our files of West India papers, and have 
perused them, generally speaking, with much gratification. They 
fully bear out the following summary given by the Morning 
Chronicle. 


Accounts from Jamaica and our other West India islands are very favour- 
able as tothe result of the crops, as also to the duty done by the negros. The 
master and the servant are becoming more reconciled, and though doubts 
were expressed as to the emancipated slave doing his duty, these fears 
are being dispelled by the telling facts that he is able to feel the relation 
of the servant to those to whom he owes authority, and that he needs not 
the lash to incite him to work faithfully ; so that under these circumstances 
we may yet turn cheerfully to our West India possessions. 


In British Guiana the Combined Court are in session, doing their 
utmost, it would seem, to create mischief. On a petition signed 
by 221 merchants and others, they are making large economical 
reductions, by striking off various items in the annual budget. 
With this, as a matter of general policy, we have no concern; 
but we regret to poate indications that they are in this manner 
indulging the old planter-prejudice against the coloured classes. 
The measures of the Court have been promptly taken up b 
the Committee of the Guiana African Association, and made 
the occasion of an address to her Majesty, which was put into the 
hands of the governor for transmission on the 3lst of May, and of 
which we have received a copy. They complain, first, that the 
Combined Court has’struck off “21,600 dollars which had been 
placed on the civil list for the stipendiary justices ;” an act which, 
the Committee say, tends to “ deprive the poe body of the popu- 
lation of that protection which every day’s experience proves 
cannot be expected from the hands of their old task-masters, 
and to lessen their confidence in the administration of the govern- 
ment.” 

The African Association complain, secondly, that the Combined 
Court have struck off “the customary petty allowances to cate- 
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chists, sextons, and beadles, with all church contingencies and 


assistant curates; an act which, the committee allege, “evinces a 
55 ou the pan of the planter-court, silently, insidiously, 
and gradually, to deprive the great body of the people of teachers 
and places of worship.” 

The Association complain, thirdly, that the Combined Court has 
struck oft “ the salaries for superintendents of rivers and crecks, 
and reduced the item for Indian schools from fuur thousand to two 
thousand four hundred dollars:” an act which the committee 
“view with alarm,” because “the superintendents are most 
valuable magisterial officers, culled into existence by the experi- 
ence of the upright Sir James Carmichael Smyth, to guard against 
the rapacity and wickedness of the planter and woodcutter of 
the remote crecks, whose distance from salutary supervision was 
impunity to crime.” The Coinmittee add, that “ the superinten- 
dents have achieved much against the evil, and that their removal 
would be the signal for the renewal of Indian slavery, and every 
dark deed of oppression,” 

The fourth topic of complaint is that the Combined Court have 
struck off “ the salary of the inspector of police for the county of 
Demerary, an act which is construed by the community asa secret 
blow aimed at the colour of the present inspector.” This being 
“the only valuable government office to which a coloured man 
has in this colony been appointed, and the appointment being the 
unsolicited gift of his excellency the governor, the present act. of 
the Court tends to fan into flame those pernicious embers of dis- 
tinction, which were gradually dying away,” 

The last ground of complaint is, that the “ Combined Court has 
deprived the proprietors of the Gazette newspaper of the public 

rinting,” because of the course it pursued on occasion of the 
te strike in the colony. 

To these specific complaints, the Committce of the Guiana 
African Association add the aggravating considerations, that the 
same Combined Court is at the same moment voting 100,000 
dollars for the encouragement of immigration, and 23,000 dollars 
for the penal settlement“ to coerce immigrants ;” and that it“ gave 
last ycar a gratuity of 2000 dollars, adding thereto this ycar a 
gratuity of 20,000 dollars, with an annual salary of 7000 dollars, 
to the private proprietors of the unseaworthy steamer, Victoria, 
these proprictors being the principal members of the Court 
itself.“ 

On these matters of complaint, the Committee arrive at the 
following general conclusions :—that the Combined Court “ takes 
every opportunity to keep the great body of the people in as ab- 
ject a condition as possible;“ that “the planters scheme of 
immigration is but another name for slavery ;” and that “ the 
Combined Court, as at present constituted, is unworthy to be 
entrusted with the destiny of the ignorant and simple inhabitants 
of Asia and Africa.” The prayer of the petition is that, under 
these circumstances, Her Majesty “ would be graciously pleased 
to forbid all immigration from Asia and Africa into the colony” of 
British Guiana. 

Such is the document which, if government officers do their 
duty, is now on its way to the hands of her Majesty. It is of 
unquestionable importance, as illustrating the fecling with which 
the acts of the colonial government are regarded by the coloured 
population. But we must reserve comments till our next. 

he artful and dishonest manner in which the petition of the 
merchants endeavours to get up its casc of ruin, is well exempli- 
fied in the following instance. 

It has commonly been supposed that the banks of sand and shells by 
which the drainage of the plantations is occasionally interrupted or destroyed, 
are owing to natural causes, and are not to be ascribed to human agency. 
The petitioners to the combined court, seem, however, to regard this matter 
differently. They call particular attention to the actual abandonment of an 
extensive sugar estate in the immediate vicinity of George-town, considered 
not twelve months back of great value. ‘The estate referred to is Industry. 
The estate has been temporarily abandoned, because the drainage has been 
totally interrupted by a moving bank of shells. The petitioners, however, 
seem to think that it is all owing to the emancipation, and the civil list, and 
that tho wny to open the trenches is to reduce salaries.—Guiana Gatette. 


By the last mail the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society have received private communications from tlie 
West Indies of much importance, but we arc not enabled to pub- 
lish them in our present number. 


Wix the public are waiting, and with not a little solicitude, for 
the papers relating to Nelson Hacket which have been moved 
for by Mr. Hawes, and promised by Lord Stanley, we find in an 
Amcrican paper, the Friend of Man, an account of his adventures, 
which will be read with interest, although very liable to suspicion. 
It appears that he effected an escape from his two jailres, and was 
subsequently delivered up again by an abolitionist ! 


Tus Morning Chronicle supplies the following intelligence from 
Cuba :— 
‘There was great antipathy felt by the people of Havana against 
D. Turnbull, Esq., the late British consul, cn account of bis having taken 
such an active part in carrying out the views of bis government in putting 
an end to the slave-trade, so much so, that ho wus obliged to take refuge 


on board of the Rodney. J.T. Crawford, Esq., the newly appointed 
British consul, had arrived and taken office. 


C R 

Her Majesty’s brig, Curlew, and the Sparrow, ketch, arrived in 
Rio harbour on April 21st. The latter was directed to prepare to convoy 
up a slave prize to the West Indies, having on board when captured by 
her Majesty's corvette, Nose, nearly 300 Africans, She was sent into 
Rio on the 18th of April—Hants Telegraph, 
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TO HENRY SHIRLEY, Esq. M.P., 


Proprietor of Hyde Hall, Etingdon, and Glamorgan estates, 
in the parish of Trelawny, Jamaica. 


Sin,—The short period of your sojourn in this island, devoted 
as it was to acts of benevolence, left a very favourable impression 
not only on the minds of the people residing in the neighbourhood 
of your estates, but of the whole island, that you would not 
practice e yourself, nor suffer it to be practised by those 
under your control. Persuaded of this, I am satisfied that you 
have not been informed of the state of things on Hyde Hall; and I 
fear that very favourable reports have becn transmitted to you of 
the condition of the Europeans whom vou lately sent out. Your 
humanity will be shocked when you learn that of the fifty-one 
there are not ten now remaining on your estates; they have 
sickened—they have died, and the few whom disease had not reached 
have left this for their father-land. Want and neglect have been 
their portion. That you may receive that information which I 
am certain has been withheld by your agents, I will briefly 
state certain facts. European immigration has been brought under 
the notice of the legislature in consequence of the frequent and 
loud demands of the public for its prevention. A committee 
of inquiry was appointed, and although the principal officer of 
immigration, who receives a large emolument from this death- 
working scheme, and is therefore interested in its continuance, was 
permitted, contrary to parliamentary usage, to thrust himself on 
the committee, and to put forward witnesses to detail extrancous 
matter so as to divert the committee from its legitimate inquiry, 
yct they succeeded in obtaining evidence to prove that the system 
5 immigration was but another name for discase and 

eath. 

You will shudder when you learn, that Mr. Kelly, a stipendiary 
magistrate of great respectability, detailed scenes of horror and 
wretchedness which took place on your estates. You will also be 
surprised when you learn, that a member in his place presented to 
the house a list of the immigrants sent out to your cstates, and 
which, out of the fifty-one, presented a number of but six effec- 
tive, the rest were sick, dying, and dead; and this frightful 
mortality occasioned, not from natural causes, but from neglect 
and want on the part of your agents; aud you will still further 
be surprised when you learn, that a premium has been given to the 
inhumanity of your agents, by awarding to you the sum of £380 
sterling for importing fifty-one immigrants, not ten of whom are 
now alive to tell the sad tale of their misery. I will present you 
with the evidence of Daniel Winder Kelly, Esq., the magistrate 
already mentioned; and after you have perused it, you can best 
say whether you can in conscience reccive the blood-money 


which has been awarded to you. Its correctness there is no dis- 
puting, and it is as follows :— 


Question. Do you consider these people (the immigrants) were such as 
were contemplated to be introduced into this island under the Immigration 
Act for agricultural purposes ? 

Answer.—I should wish to confine myself to what I saw on tho 30th Nov. 
I visited Hyde Hall on the 50th November, in company with Mr. Vermont, 
the sub-agent, by his own request. The overseer, Mr. Meyler, stated that 
he was muking out a Tist of the immigrants a few days previously, which 
was as follows, tbat 14 had left the property, 14 had died, and 14 till re- 
mained sick—that be was in the habit of giving them wine and nourishment. 
We then proceeded to a house where a girl named Margaret Flunnery was 
lying; she appeared very much exhausted by sickness, and stated that she 
was dying from want and neglect. She bad a pan of water and a mall bit 
of bread on a stool close to the mattress, she stated that for three days no 
one came near her to dress her sores, or help Ler out of bed; sbe begged 
that wo would look at ber feet and legs, for which purpose she put down 
her hand and raised the blanket which covered her: 1 shall never forget 
what I saw; the toes of both her feet had fallen off, and there was no 
dressing on them, ber legs were sore and there were thousands of flies 
eating them; she had not strength to move out of the bed, and she was 
lying in her own filth and dirt. She appeared to be about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age; she stated that she had never received any wine whet- 
ever from Mr. Meyler. 1 called Mr. Meyler, and requested him to hear 
her reply, as he had stated before that he bad given her wine; he snid he 
thought she had received it as he bad given it out. There was a black man 
of the name of Richards and his wife employed to attend these people; I 
sent for the man to ask him why he neglected the girl, and be said thot bis 
wife bad been sick for two or three days, and that the girl's statement was 
perfectly correct with regard to her not being attended to for two or three 
days. Mr. Vermont, who was present, stated that he had never beheld 
such a sight of misery before, and sometime after he stated that he would 
give his salary to these people to enable them to go off the island; that he 
would gladly do so. We employed two brown nurses to attend the girl, 
she died on the Oth December, 


Question.—Had this girl any family, and were there no other immigrants 
on the property ? ; 

Antirer.— 1 understood all ber family bad died with the exception of one 
boy. After seeing this girl we proceeded to the old hospital, where a man 
of tho name of Patrick Mealley was lying sick, he said he was an English- 
man, and that he had come out to die from want and neglect ; be was lying iu 
a very dirty and neglected state, the room was dirty and filthy; it was then 
after twelve o’clock, and up to that hour he had received no nourishment or 
attendance. I asked him if be had received any wine, he snid never, although 
he had been sick for upwards of a month; he stated that when he got sick 
his usual pay was stopped, and tbat the advance given him by Mr. f 
midt was not sufficient to support bim during his illness. Thomas Richards 
said, that Mr. Meyler never gave any wine ; that hej Busha refused to gire ay 
Dr. Mahoney came up, and he asked me if 1 had witnessed the scene 1 
misery, l replied yes, and be said the people sre dyiug from want jh 
neglect, and that it was of no use for him to attend as they did not get 15 
nourishment ordered for them—that he was , reudy to prove that many of i 
deaths on Hude Hall were occasioned by neglect, und that this man could n¢ 
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recorer—he died on the following day, which made an addition of two to 
ths list made out by Mr. Meyler. We then went up to Etingdon, where 
some of the 14 before mentioned had been removed We saw a man 
named Hogg at the old hospital, he said he bad been ill for six weeks and 
had no one to attend him, he slept on a box, and the only nourishment he 
received was a small piece of beef once, and sometimes twice, a week— 
that he never received any wine from Mr. Meyler. In tbe inner room 
there was a man named Gore, his wife and five children all ill, except the 
man who was just recovering; there was one little child lying on a box, 
anotber lying in the bed with the mother, all of whom appeared very ill 
in fact it was a picture of misery—the room was filthy and dirty, the window 
could not be opened to let in a little fresh air; they said that they never 
received any wine, but that they got some beef once or twice a week, he 
produced that day’s allowance which was not enough to support the family 
for one day; it was a piece of bone with very little meat on it; he was 
getting 10s. a week from Mr. Scharsmidt. e employed a nurse to attend 
this family, and told ker to get anything that was necessary, and that sbe 
would be paid for it. We then went to Glamorgan, another of Mr. 
Shirley’s properties—in a cottage we found a man named M Carthy, his wife 
and four children; there was another man of the same name, bis wife, and 
three children, in tho same cotltage—they had been ill and were recovering, 
they complained that they had never received any nourishment except the 
beef which they produced, and which was insufficient; tbey said Mr. 
Scharsmidt was giving them 5s. a week in advance for each family, that 
oe their sickness they must buy the water which they required, as 
they had no one to carry it for them; they said they bad been sadly de- 
ceived by Mr. Hendricks, the secretary of the West Indian Emigration 
Society in London, when they were sent out here. 

Question. Have you assisted by pecuniary contribution to aid several 
immigrants in leaving this island ? 

Answer.—I did contribute to a subscription list which was handed me 
by Mr. Solomon, a magistrate of Falmouth, for the purpose of aiding some 
of the remaining people who had been sent out by Mr. Shirley of Hyde 
Hall to go off the country. 1 subscribed also to another list sent me by the 
Rev. Mr. Knibb for the same purpose. 

Question.—In soliciting your contribution was any reason given—if so 
state it? 

Answer.— The reason stated was that, from the bad treatment they had 
experienced in this country, they wished to return to tbeir native land, 
where they received larger wagen than they gut iu this country. 

Now, Sir, will you permit your agents to persist in this course 
of infamy and fraud! Will you suffer yourself to be deceived 
any longer by their false representations to you! I am informed 
that it was understood in the committee, after they had heard Mr. 
Kelly’s evidence, that you were not to receive any grant of money, 
in fact, that the agent-general, Mr. Ewart, had 9 himself 
that your agents should receive none after Mr. Kelly’s horrible 
disclosures. But it was a pledge given but to be broken; for in the 
absence of these gentlemen of the committee, the friends of your 
attorney smuggled a money grant through the house of the sum 
already stated, and it was passed. 

I leave these remarks to you, and to a British public. To you, 
that you may prevent the system of injustice from being agai 
practised; and to the latter, that they may learn what little 
reliance is to be placed on a legislature, whose members are them- 
selves officers and speculators in this scheme of wretchedness, 

l HoMANITAS, 

Jamaica, 17th January, 1842. 


EMIGRATION OF INDIAN, LABOURERS TO 
MAURITIUS. 


Our sentiments have been so often and so fully expressed on this 
subjeet, that we have nothing new to add; but we make with 
pleasure the following extracts from two recent articles in the 
Times, strongly confirmatory of our views, and of much import- 
ance at the present moment. From the Times. 


Our renders will doubtless recollect that, in the year 1840, on the 
introduction into parliament of the Colonial Passengers’ Bill by the whig 
ministry, certain clausos were inserted into the bill for the purpose of 
legalizing, subject to certain regulations, the importation of free Indian 
labourers into the Mauritius, These clauses were vigorously opposed by 
the snti-slavery party, and on the third reading of the bill Dr. Lushington 
moved, as an amendment, the omission of the clauses in question. ‘The 
amendment was opposed by the ministers, but carried on a division by a 
majority of 158 to 109; Sir R. Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir J. Graham 
voting the majority. 

A scheme has nevertheless been now brought forward, extremely 
different, as it is suid, in its details from thut of the late ministry, but pro- 
fessing the seme object, viz., the free immigration of the Hill Coolies into 
the Mauritius, with the view of supplying the demand for labour occasioned 
by the Emancipation Bill; and with tbe further view, in case the experi- 
ment sbould be successful, of ascertaining bow far the system may be 
likely to succeed if extended to the West Indies. 

We would not only most decidedly condemn—as indeed would every 
Englishman—any system or traffic which really is identical in any essential 
point with the awful traffic in slaves, or which even in any degree resembles 
it—whether that trade be carried on with Africa or with India, contrary to 
law, or under its sanction—but we would also regard with some degree of 
jealousy on experiment like the present, which, though, es we believe it 
is, in the hands of wise, and practical, ənd experienced statesmen, will 
still require the very greatest care, leat it should degenerate after all into a 
specious fraud on the unhappy emigrants, very little better than the 
kidnapping sometimes practised on the coast of Africa. For what are the 
real facts and circumstances of the case? It is admitted on all hands 
that free, spontaneous, unbiassed emigration, where there is bond fide 
reason to believe that emigration will better the condition of the emigrant, 
is not only desirable, but that any legislative enactment to prevent it 
borders somewhat on the tyrannical. It is admitted, that there is the 
greatest demand for labour in the West Indian colonies and in the Mau- 
ritius—that the produce is decreasing in consequence of the deficient 

supply of labour, and that the foreign slave-trade is increasing—that 
wages are bigh in the Muuritius—and extremely I- w in India. All this, 
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we say, is admitted; snd tbe question is, whether the condition of the 
emigrants in the Mauritius, and on the voyage thither, eupposing them 
willing to quit their native country on having sufficient inducement so to 
do, is really such as to warrant the government in sanctioning, in encou- 
raging, in regulating the emigration. If false representations of the state of 
things in the Mauritius, or of the difficulties of the voyage, ere, we do not 
say held out to the labourers, but suffered to be disseminated among them 
as inducements to emigrate, it is fraud; if on their arrival they find hem- 
selves compelled, or virtually compelled, to serve under a contract which. 
places them atthe absolute will and disposal of the contractor, or, at an 
rate, puts them upon terms which are nearly tantamount to this, and whi 
they find to be altogether different from what they had been led to expect 
this we have no hesitation in saying is neither more nor less than slavery. 
We say nothing now about the horrors of the voyage, though we believe 
that they can be compared to nothing except the miseries of the middle 
passage, and tbe woes of the slave-trade. ‘The simple questions are — lat, 
whether the condition of the labourers in the Mauritius is such that it can 
be safely said that they are, when there, free labourers, and not slaves ; 
2ndly, whether that condition, whatever it be, is truly represented to them 
before they leave their native country ; 3rdly, whether the improvement in 
their condition, if any, which may be effected by the emigration, is suffi- 
ciently well established to justify government in inducing them to quit 
their native country for the sake of realizing it; and lastly, whetber, sup- 
posing all these points satisfactorily settled, the voyage is deprived of those 
features which characterize the transportstion of slaves. With respect to 
the first of these questions, we would call the attention of our readers to 
the following extract from a speech made by Dr. Lushington on the 4th of 
June, 1840—premising that it describes the state of things which existed, 
irrespectively of any measures proposed by the late or present govern- 
ment for the amelioration of the state of the labourers on tbeir arrival at 
e Mauritius. We quote from the Mirror of Parliament of the above 
ate :— : 

„With respect to the condition of the Hill Coolies, I will refer toa 
letter contained in the volume of papers now before the house. The writer, 
speaking of those imported into the Mauritius, says, that with very few ex- 
ceptions, they are treated with great and unjust severity by overwork and by 
personal chastisement. Their lodgings and accommodations are either too 
confined and disgusting, or none whatever are provided for them ; and in 
cases of sickness the most culpable neglect is evinced in withholding that 
accommodation, advice, and attendance, which the utter helplessness of the 
sufferers so urgently demands. Now, if you will find me a system which 
will provide against these evils —if you will give me independent a 
prevent the repetition of these evila, am I opposed to voluntary emigration 
to the Mauritius? No; quite the contrary. But bow are the Hill Coolies 
treated? They are worked with police inspectors over them; they are 
in a atate of coercion during the whole of their labour; they are, indeed, 
slaves to all intents and purposes; for tbey cannot even leave their particular 
plantations, after their hours of labour, without a ticket of leave. It is a 
mere farce to speak of them as free labourers.” 

This was the state of things independently of government enactments. 
How did Lord Jobn Russell propose to obviate it? We believe that his 
bill legalizing the emigration of llill Coolies provided no sufficient remedy 
for these evils. We believe tbat the state of the Hill Coolies in the Mau- 
ritius under Lord Jobn Russell’s bill, bad it been allowed to pass, would 
have been one of virtual slavery. Lord Stanley, in stating the outlines of 
his own scheme, and in commenting upon that of Lord John Russell, in 
March last, after admitting that great abuses bad prevailed in the Mau- 
ritius; chat many of the natives of India who had emigrated to that 
colony bad suffered hardships,” though tbose hardships bad been 
exaggerated, proceeded to observe, that under the plan of 1840, planters 
might bave contracted for the services of labourers for five years, at a 
low rate of wages agreed upon in India; and that, in consequence, the 
emigrant, when he arrived, would have found himself confined tu a state 
of slavery for five years, at wages much below those which he saw paid to 
those around him, “ He found that he was, in fact, a siave for five years. 
He was deluded in India, and found that his labour was compulsory for a 
period of five years. ‘hus much for the condition of the labourers in the 
Mauritius before and under Lord John Russell's intended bill. 

We proceed with our inquiry into the facta of the case, and having 
quoted some- statements with respect to the condition of the labourers 
in the Mauritius, we next advert to the position and knowledge of the 
Hill Coolies in India with reference to the subject of emigration, and to 
state what we conceive to be the duty in this matter of a prudent and 

arental government. In the debate on the Colonial Passengers’ Lill, on 
the 22nd of June, 1810, Mr. Hogg quoted the following resolution adopted 
at a public meeting iu Calcutta, which was attended by some hundreds of 
the firat people of that city, and at which the bishop was present. The 
resolution was this :— 

c That while this meeting distinctly disavows any intention of interfer- 
ing in the civil rights of any of her Majesty’s subjects, or the slightest 
wish to press upon the adoption of the government any measure interfer- 
ing with proper emigration, it feels bound solemnly to declare its deliberate 
conviction that the Hill Coolies, and otber natives of India who are 
induced to emigrate, do not understand, and thal they are not capable of 
understanding, the terms of the contract into which they are made to enter ; 
and entertaining this conviction, the meeting further resolves, that it is 
expedient respectfully to petition the government to institute a full inquiry 
into the subject of this treffic, which inquiry must, in the opinion of this 
meeting, lead to its total suppression ; and in the meantime that the expor- 
tation of the natives of India to any part of the world as labourers may be 
suspended.” , 

Mr. Hogg further said, thst he could state from bis own personal know- 
ledge, that the Coolies were very dificult indeed to communicate with— 
that they were the most impervious and obtuse people on the face of the 
earth.” Take a Cooly,” the honourable gentleman continued,“ from the 
mountains—he never saw the sea—he never saw any water except per- 
haps a mountain rivulet— how can you make him understand the idea of 
the sea—of an island—of a voyage?’ And on the 1st of March last, 
when the project of the present government was mentioned, the same gen- 
tleman stated his belief to be, that “ in the absence of fraud no labourers 
could be procured from the Cooly race.” Of those, too, who were induced 
to go, by far the greater number were men; the disparit of numbers 
between the emigrants of different sexes was slmost incredible ; Mr. Hogg 
s ated that among 18,000 there were ony 100 or 200 women, and Dr. 
Lushington declared that it was impossible to induce women to go. Now 
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these facts were not denied—nor have they been. The answer which was sible, and he bad it i in Pri 
made was, that to have free labour was absolutely necessary; that nothing supper the whole a eae E oie ce eae 


j rty were furnished with a room i 
could save the West Indies but a general and extensive system of immi- the tavern, in which al retired to rest about sine elas pis 5 a 
gration ; and that the Mauritius was best suited for trying the experiment. was closed, and it was observed that they shut down ver sical d 
The case made respecting the ignorance and simplicity o the Hill Coolies could not be raised without a considerable effort, attended with 92 8 ‘All 
was admitted ; but the advocates of the measure looked to the interests of continued awake and in conversation till twelve o’clock, when the sunk into 
the Mauritius and the West Indies. We shall have occasion hereafter to a profound sleep. One of the New Yorkers awaking at half-past three and 


view the measure in this point of view—wwe confine ourselves at present lightin candle, di d ind i 
to the question of the pale or justice of permitting emigration, chan the FF) waa lating cei ee 


t psti d Nelson, lo! be was gone! The alarm was insta Do 
emigrant is in total, blank, impenetrable ignorance of the state into which | sent in every A eve 5 liseo eet ike 
he is to enter, when it is the obvious interest of other parties to procure | fugitive; but all were unsuccessful. How he escaped defies all conjec- 
him to emigrate, and when the nominal permission accorded to him to act | ture. How he could bave freed himself from bis irons without maki a 
for bimself is, in fact, nothing more than a delivery of him up to be a noise, or how be could bave raised the window without being heard ar 
passive agent in the bands of others. To talk of according to him the how he could have afterwards concealed himself so as to evade the minute 
sents of our own free constitution—of giving him the power, to which | search which followed, is altogether inexplicable. The jump from the 
al subjects of Great Britain are naturally entitled—of bettering his own | window was by no means perilous, it being but ten or twelve feet from 
condition—is, under the circumstances and facts we have stated, a mere | the ground, but every thing else connected with bis escape is a myster 
farce. It is the duty of government, we admit, to allow free action toa It is possible that one of the New Yorkers may have proved irescherour 
5 Be 5 N 9 ra s VVV 8 a who is as he was alone with the negro the evening before, when the others were 
: o act, but really to be acted upon, to if di it i 
his own 1 eee should be encouraged io leave his native e e i aa cra a ae al 
except under the following circumstances :—a full knowledge on bis art ‘Ihe four New Yorkers continued o i 
of the condition and mode of life into which he will be brought, and a deli- roceeded = their 8 9 Modiri. 5 Die oan 
berate conviction that such mode of life is one into which he is summoned behind, continuing the search for Nelson, and did not reach here till the 
either by the rules of duty, or the prospect of certain and real advantage. day after. They lage offered a reward of 200 dollars for the apprehension 
Nothing less than this, we think, can justify any government in holding | and delivery of the fugitive to the jailer of St. Louis, or 100 dollars if 
out inducements to emigration ; nothing less we are convinced, ought on | delivered to the jailer of Detroit, which will be paid by either of those 
any principles of right feeling or sound reason, to induce a man to aban- | persons. f 
don the home of his fathers. In the present case, to grant permission is] P.S. We learn that the negro has been taken, which welcome intelli- 
to hold out encouragement ; for should the permission be once accorded, | gence Messrs. Davenport and Evans received by a letter from Princeton 
representations or misrepresentations of the advantages of the proposed | on Saturday evening. It appears that he had wandered about for two 
emigration will be sure to be supplied in abundance, though how much | days and nights through the prairie and timber, and, losing his wsy, was 
they are to be depended upon will bo seen by the statements we have | taken only seven miles from Princeton, by a man into whose house he 
uoted. We confess, therefore, that we see nothing io this cuckoo cry | went for tho purpose of obtaining something to eat. His captor arrived 
or the equal rights and free agency of the Coolies: they are not free | having him in charge on Monday morning, just in time for the Mermaid 
agents in this matter, nor ever would they be, though the permission to | which was about hauling out for St. Louis, and was promptly paid the pro- 
emigrate were accorded to them absolutely to-morrow. It is by protec- | mised reward. We are informed that be is an abolitionist, but one who 
tion, and by protection only, that ot can be enabled to act freely and | was determined to show, as he said, that abolitionists are not the men to 
voluntarily on this point; and whether that protection is likely to be se- | connive at the escape of a criminal from merited punishment, 


cured by Lord Stanley's regulations is the principal question to be an- 
swered. 


NELSON HACKET: HIS ESCAPF, CAPTURE, AND RE- 
CAPTURE. 
(From the Peoria Register.) 
In July last, Nelson Hacket, the slave of Alfred Wallace, living in 
Washington county, Arkansas, stole a borse valued at 300 dollars, a gold 
watch and chain valued at 200 dollars, with some minor articles, end fied 
towards Canada, Being well acquainted with the country for a hundred 
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formed, about thirty years old, of 170 . address, wore his bair 
a Melksham— Tbomas Jeffery 


nicely combed, was very genteelly clad, and was, in sbort, a negro dandy. 
As he journeyed he would sometimes represent himself as being a free 
man, living in some country before bim, and at others, when he thought it 
would better answer his purpose, as a slave escaping from bondage. Thus 
he travelled through this state, Obio, and Michigan, to the Canada lines, 
whicb he found no difficulty in crossing, and arrived in Sandwich in Sep- 
tember, where he fancied himself secure. 

During all this time, however, the officers of justice were in bot pursuit. 
The owner of the negro relinquished all claim to him, and he was followed 
with a warrant to arrest him on the criminal charges spoken of. No trace 
of him could be found till the officers reached Marion city, where, getting 
on the track, they were able to keep it till they came upon him at Send- 
wich, ten days after bis arrival there. The horse and watch were found in 
his possession ; and the owner of the former being one of the pursuers, it 
was surrendered upto him. The watch was retained till further evidence 
could be obtained, and Nelson wss committed to jail, to await a requisition 
from the governor of Arkansas to the governor of Canada. 

The requisition was received in February, whereupon Nelson was 
brought over to the United States, and delivered into the custody of Mr. 
Davenport, who committed bim to the jail in Detroit, until the opening 
of navigation on the upper lakes. A few days previous to such opening 
Mr. Evans arrived from Arkansas, with full power from the civil autho- 
rities to take him in charge ; and, engaging Mr. Davenport to accompany 
him, they left in one of the first vessels. Either while on the passage, 
or as they were about to leave Detroit, they casually fell in with four 
men from Western New York, bound to Iowa, for the purpose of exam- 
ining the country with a view to their removal there. These men seemed 
to enter cordially into the interests of the conductors of the prisoner, and 
offered to relieve them in watching him, which service was readily accepted. 
The fugitive had been furnished with a pair of hobbles at Detroit, which 
he continued to wear throughout the journey. 

The vessel arrived at Chicago, passages for seven were taken in Winters 
stage for Peoria, and every thing went on well. On the third nigbt all 

safely arrived at Princeton, Bureau county, the immediate conductors of 
the negro congratulating themselves that in one day more they would 
in be on a steam-boat, and in another day in a slave state, where their 
chief anxiety would be over. How far they were justibed in indulging in 
these anticipations will soon appeer. ; 

Care was taken to keep Nelson as secluded from observation as pos- 
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miles around, he pressed forward with comparative security; but on „From one who purchased twenty shares 
getting beyond that distance he was necessarily compelled to be more shy. in the Imperial Brazilian Mines, wich- 
He travelled only at night, and hiding through the day in the woods, mn out the knowledge of their being worked 
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sibility of his manners, he crossed into Illinois without being at all sus- | Downham-Market—James Doyle e . 1 0 
pected by the ferryman. Frenchay—P. D. Tuckett `. . * 1 1 
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| a northern secretary of state one who from Plymouth rock denounced the 


foreign slave trade—has so utterly laid aside bis northern principles and 
parted with his very intellect, as first to speak of the recovery of freedom 
on board a slaver us mutiny and murder, and then to pronounce the cass of 
harbouring the criminals as one of indemnification! IIe instructs our minister 
at the court of St. James, to inform the government of her Britannic majesty, 
tbat the murderers of our citizens are not to be withbeld from us unless we 


also by W. Everett, 16, Finch Lane, Cornhill ; ars well paid for it! ‘To such monstrous absurdity is our goverument 


and may be had of all news-venders throughout 
the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


In anew number of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

Reporter, which we are truly happy to see revived, we have received 

the Report of this Society presented at the late annual meeting. 

We make from this document tlie following interesting extracts: — 
Grnerat Proaress or tuk CAUSE. 

The history of another year has recorded new and remarkable triumphs 
of the doctrine that aN CANNOT BE THE PROPFRTY OF MAN. The mass of 
society is now rapidly on its way to an assured and living faith in that 
maxim, the full prevalence of which is so essential to its own well-being. 
No human ingenuity could have devised a series of events 30 powerful to 
deepen this salutary conviction, as those which Divine providence, during 
the past year, has sent down, like the vivid lightnings, upon this nation. 

We have seen Cinque and his band, whom slavery had marked to die on 
Cuban gibbets as rebels agsinst the principle of human chattelism, bidding 
adieu amidst congratulating thousands, and, with fire from heaven's altar, 

oing back to their own land going back in the sight of all the slave-holders 
in the world, witb a distinct national recognition of their manhood and their 
immortality. We have seen another revolutionary chattel, bearing the 
mame and the spirit of our own Washington, vindicating the manbood and 


achieving the liberty of bis brethren upon the deck of a Richmond slaver,. 


tempering the violence of an outraged man with the mercy of a true hero 
We have seen the rage of the long dominant slavocracy, intolerably pro- 
voked by this last and most significant insult, tamely succumbing before 
the calm approval of the civilized world. We have seen the sixth great 
congressional gag prove itself too small to stop the mouth of irrepressible 
discussion. We have seen the men who have csrried their points for half 
a century by threatening to dissolve this union, thrown into the most 
fluttering trepidation at the prospect of being taken at their word. That 
once potent threat bas lost its charm. We have seen a slavocratio con- 
spiracy to crush the veteran champion of the right of petition and the 
freedom of speech laid bare, and their weapons hurled back, in “ impetuous 
recoil,” upon their own heads. 

And we have seen their second attempt to strike down the freedom of 
debate no less signally foiled. These things have gone to show that the 
lion whose roar has frightened the free states from the straight path of duty 
is, after all, chained, and destitute of teeth and claws. We hare also seen 
some cheering indications that American christianity is to be delivered 
from that “ body of death,” whose loathsome contact it hss so long endured. 
In the light of these facts, we are constrained to say that the good cause of 
human freedom is even more rapidly advancing than when, as a society, 
we were doing more to promote it. 

Mr. Sturce’s Visit. 

We have been much refreshed by the visits of one of the master spirits 
of British philanthropy. Mr. Sturge, while in this country, by bis visits to 
distinguished men, and bis calm and weighty appeals to different classes of 
the community, did much to destroy prejudice and advance our cause. 

Case or tHe CREOLE. 

To develop all the strong and cheering tendencies of this case of the 
Creole would far exceed the limits of this brief report. It has given birth 
to events and thrown light upon questions incalculably important. ‘The 
southern task-masters, with their usual infatuation, cried out both for revenge 
and indemnification—threatening war if Greet Britain would not deliver up 
the so-called murderers, and pay for the released slaves, At their bidding 


reduced, by confounding the broad and eternal distinction between men 
and things! Dut, though these minatory instructions were called before the 
senate, and valiantly spread before the world, the very next week brought 
the unanimous opinion of the legal authorities of the British house of lords, 
that neither the ‘mutiveers” nor the “slaves” of the Creole could be 
given up; and our government clearly felt the necessity of retreating from 
the position it had so gallantly assumed, At the present moment, there 
seems to be no more probability that Mr. Webster's instructions will lead 
to a war, than that they will add any glory to bis fame. As our government 
never ‘submits to anything which is wrong,” we sball certainly have its 
testimony in this case, that the slaves ore men and not property ; and that 
they have aright to vindicate their liberty, at whatever hazard to their 
masters. It will take but a few such examples to zuake the domestic slave 
trade as unprofitable as it is nefarious. 
ATTEMPTED crNSUnE ON Mr. ADAMS. 

Twice within the yenr, at the special and the present session of Con- 
gress, the right of petition bas been stricken down by rules of order. It 
was the expectation of many that, when the present administration came 
into power, the right of petition would rise from its grave, There was s 
show of resurrection at the outset, but it was only a dumb show. The 
odious twenty-first rule was not then revived, but it was conceded that all 
petitions on subjects not referred to in the President’s message should be 
excluded, for the expedition of business! At the regular session the old gag 
was renewed. But the slavocracy has had to resort to other measures to 
avoid discussion, Let us see how they have succeeded. Among the 
multitude of petitions confided to the venerable champion of the right of 
petition, John Quincy Adams, was one from Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
respectably signed. praying that Congress would take measures to dissolve 
this union. 15 thoughe it his duty, us well as his right, to present it, and 
to move that it be referred to a special committee, with instructions to 
report reasons why the prayer should not be granted. The slave-holders 
thought assuredly now was tbeir time to crush the bated advocate of free- 
dom. But, in their great mercy, they concluded not to expel him at once, 
but to adopt ¥esolutions pronouncing him a traitor to his country, and 
worthy of the deepest condemnation. Such resolutions were introduced, 
and advocated witb the highest eloquence the south could furnish. Pend- 
ing the resolutions Mr. Adams obtained the floor, and entered upon a 
defence which caused his accusers soon to cry enough. The resolutions, 
by a decisive majority, were laid on the table ron even! Hoere was a 
triumph overa power before which northern representatives had succumbed 
or met defeat for balf a century! We can hardly overrate the honour 
which is due to such a victory. Its consequences cannot but be good. 
The north will never again be frightened from the performance of its most 
sacred duties by threats of dissolution from the south. Southern states- 
men themselves begin to proclaim, that the strength which tbey derive 
from their union with the free states is essential to the existence of their 
“ peculiar institution.” The words of judge Underwood, of Kentucky, 
and Mr. Arnold, of Tennessee, are worthy of being studied and remem- 
bered. In warning his southern brethren against their usual bluster on 
this subject, judge Underwood used the following language in his place in 
the house of representatives : 

‘© To dissolve the union, and separate the different states composin 
this confederacy, making the Ohio river the line, and Mason an 
Dixon’s line the boundary line, he knew as soon as that was done, 
slavery was done in Kentucky, Maryland, and a large portion of Virginia, 
and it would extend to all the states south of tbis line. The dissolu- 
tion of the union was the dissolution of slavery. It bad been the common 
practice for southern men to get up on this floor gnd say, touch this subject 
and we will dissolve this union as a remedy. Their remedy was the 
destruction of the thing they wished to save, and any sensible man could 
see it. If the union were dissolved into two parts, the slave wou'd cross 
the line, and then turn round and curse his master from the other shore,” 

In the same debate, Mr. Arnold, of Tennessee, said : 

% He would ask his southern friends what the south had to rely on, if 
the union was dissolved! Suppose the dissolution could be peaceably 
effected? (if that did not involve a contradiction in terms), what hed the 
south to depend upon? All the crowned beads were against her. A mil- 
lion of slaves were ready to rise and strike for freedom at the first tap of the 
drum. If they were cut loose from their friends at the north (friends that 
ought to be, and without them the south had no friends), whither were 
they to look for protection? How were they to sustain an assault from 
England or France, with that cancer at our vitals? The more the south 
reflected, the more clearly she must see that sbe has a deep and vital inter- 
est in maintaining the union.” . 

We quote these opinions, not as proofs that slavery could not exist after 
the severance of the union, still less that a direct movement towards the 
dissolution is our true course; but as showing the tenacity with which the 
south is likely to cling to the union. 
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The onset upon Mr. Adams may be regarded as the death grasp of the 
slave-holders upon the union for support. Hence it appears, that the free 
states may exert all their constitutional power against slavery without the 
least danger to the union. If that should be ineffectual, they may then say, 
and it will be soon enough to sny it, as the permanence of slavery was not | jt may be proper to conjecture what course the society at home 
contemplated when the union was established, we insist that it shall be | wil) adopt to revive the drooping interests of the colony. That 
abolished as the condition of our remaining in the union, and the slave- | the colony is in a feeble state, no one, not even its warmest and 
holders will hardly have courage to resist the argument. We believe that | most enthusiastic friends, will deny. But that its condition is 
the free states have to take but one resolute step in an anti-slavery direction worse than might years ago have been predicted, had the bearin 
to accomplish the object. Apart from slavery the union is desirable to all tien events: and. cicuimetances Ween fo een and tik 8 
sections and parties, and is not yet to be despaired of; but, to suppose that ee ere ay d 15 f ne tion The pre it de l q en 
the vigorous and flourishing free states will_always submit to be bound | Into account, 1 1 S ne q 0 ee it of P A al epresse o 
hand and foot to impoverished and imbecile slave states, is to suppose that | Of the colony, is the legitimate result of natural and moral defi- 
a living body will submit to be bound to a putrefying corpse, ciencies and evils inherent in the system, whose combined negative 

Fionipa anv Texas. (if we may so speak) and positive effect has engendered our 

The Florida war, which bas already cost the country so many millions of | misery. In the early stage of our colony, tlie liberal benefactions 
dollars, not to speak of the many lives that might have been more honourably | of the society to all classcs in need of help, or who choose to a 
expended, is still waged ut an expense of more than 5,000,000 dollars per | to her charity, the fat donations of private benevolists, the pro- 
annum. For what? Simply to recover a few fugitive slaves—to securo | fuse allowance to emigrants, and the occasional arrival of one who 
property in human flesh against spontaneous evaporation! Nearly the | would jingle a dollar in his pocket, served to keep up a kind of 
whole of this immense yearly sum is wrested from the hard industry of the | excitement. and stare absolute poverty out of countenance. Trade, 
free states in these times of cruel depression, to sustain the rery cause at that tine though not larger in amount with the natives, was 
0 has ee ruin through the ae ai at this AE R SE 8 entirely With the ee No forcigner thought of 

olders are seeking to lay the foundation of a far mightier Florida war, 5 : ; f 1 
procuring the n a of Texas. That country, with its vast forests, et erug hi 5 V! and 
peopled only with Indians more ferocious than those of Florida, presents readily id fo ed to vere a Profits ti gm b ks 
greater facilities than Florida for the escape of slaves. If it should be to be paid for at anaccommodating tine. ETO hen were high 5 
annexed, wo should doubtless soon have a call for our spare millions to and the trade being almost exclusively in the hands of the sett er 
prevent its “peculiar” property from running away. Are the people of | they were enabled to keep prices steady and firm. But the times 
the north so much pleased with the economy of the Florida war that they | are changed. The little fondling, supposed to have attained the 
ure anxious to invest larger sums in various similar operations in Texas? | state of adolescence, no longer enjoys the smiles of its soothing 
If so, they have only patiently to sit still, and they may be ratified. ‘They | foster parent, and the lullaby of liberal donations to all who may 
may have the task of clearing all Mexico of its aboriginal inhabitants. ask, or really need, is no longer-thrust into its mouth, to stop its 

The new census and apportionment of representatives alarms the south. pitcous wailing. The subject of the colony having now become 
Her political power is rapidly waning. She will redouble her efforts to | trite, and no longer able to excite, many of its early and ardent 
restore the balance by the annexation of Texas. In this, one of ber lead- friends have turned to new sources of phrensy. Others, equal in 
ing representatives, Hon. J. M. Botts, seems not to be very sanguine of inconsistency, and differing only in their mode of procedure, dis- 
her success, for he offers, if the north will give up her abolition societies, appointed in their expectation that the colony would at once attain 
the south shall give up Texas. But we can tell the south of a way in pP d 172 th of hood. have. t dawir. 
which she can more easily both recover her balance, and put down the the stature and strength o rie 191 V m 
abolitionists. Jet her abolish slavery, That is her shortest road to power, despair. Men of pecuniary ana moral u orth have ceased to come 
and the only one by which sle can escape the anti-slavery scourge. out. The competition of foreigners in the native trade, has 

Fucitive Staves. annihilated us almost toa unit. They press closely upon us on 

A grent advance has evidently taken place in the state of public opinion | every side; and wherever a tooth of ivory, a kentle of canwood, 
in relation to fugitives from slavery, This we say, notwithstanding the | or a knoo of oil is to be found, there you will find the foreigner 
adverse decision of the supreme court of the United States, or rather its | ready to barter for it in exchange for merchandize, at a shade less 
obiter dictum, against all interference of state laws between the claimant | jy price than he would sell them to us. To this there are some 
and the fugitive. Ibis doctrine, by which free-born citizens are liable to be | jronourable exceptions. A few captains, regarding our condition, 
hurried into hopeless slavery, proclaimed in so bigh a quarter, is leading | refuse to sell to the natives at prices less than we have established. 
men to reflect. If it be consonant with the constitution, then its framers Others. a ain boast of their superiority in this respect, and openly 
covenanted to do what neither they nor we can possibly have a right to do,orto | av Ana intention to break us down. by running tho trade The 
suffer to be done. From such laws as hold our southern brethren in bondage, extort of this evil can oniy be realised iV ose who know that 
it must be the duty of any bumen being to escape with all nad as 5 nee dace Jc 8 Hever Da fal y å Thonatives indi 

a „ ; ; ; raised. 
And when one is in the act of escaping, it cannot but be the duty of every stand less in the price -of their purchases, but more, by no course 
of reasoning, no alleged combination of circumstances, can you 
bring them to comprehend. What, then, is to be done! is the 
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STATE OF LIBERIA. 
From the Liberia Ierald, November 20th, 1841. 
Ar this time, as it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty, 


IMPRISONED ÅBOLITIONISTS. 

A more grievous violation of the rights of citizens of the free states has 
occurred in the state of Missouri, and one which bas by no means excited 
the interest it deserves, even among abolitionists. It is the imprisonment 
of three excellent young men in the penitentiary of Missouri, for a praise- 
worthy act, not even declared acrime by the slave-holding laws of that state. 
Work, Burr, and Thompson, three citizens of Illinois, were found to have 
given some aid to men desiring to escape from slavery in Missouri, end 
sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary at Palmyra. 
They had violated no law which could expose them to such a punishment, 
And if there bad been such a law, it is a question whether it would have 
been constitutional. It certainly cannot be constitutional to punish a citizen 
who has violated no law, unless we live under an unmitigated despotism. 
These noble young men should not be forgotten. They are as worthy 
martyrs in the cause of liberty, as though they had been imprisoned in 
Constantinople for aiding the Greeks. The temper in which they have met 
their savage sentence is that of Daniel in the den of lions. Shall slavery 
last till those twelve years roll away ? 

Mon ix Crinetnnati. 

Slavery has once more, during the year, expressed its hatred and fear of 
the press, by demolishing the office of the Philanthropist, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. A most brutal and murderous assault was made upon the harmless 
people of colour; and for three days the cy was under the control of a 
mob openly instigated by citizens of Kentucky. 


, u This outrage proved of 
manifest service to the cause, by stimulating the abolitionists of Ohio to 


greater exertions to sustain their brave and unflinching organ. It also 
greatly increased their numbers. For the first time lest winter the right of 
petition was vindicated in the Obio legislature, and the 


good man to aid him as effectually as possible. To make freemen the active 
agents in re-imposing the chains, isa most monstrous perversion of the very 
principles on which the constitution was expressly founded. It makes the , n, ls 
instrument self-contradictory. When “ we the people” of the United States, | question frequently asked. Keep out foreigners, says one, and 
‘in order to secure the blessings of liberty” to ourselves and our peated hold the trade in our own hands. But are we able to keep them 
establish a constitution and swear to maintain it, do we swear to help some | out ; will not a seizure and confiscation of propert involve us in 
persons to enslave ofher . persons! — to help one part of the people to make | a dispute! And are we able to contend with any but ourselves! 
goods and chattels of another part of the Propi No. We swear to no | We Pave been a whole year fighting a few refractory spirits in our 
such absurdity. If, in refusing to restore the fugitive, we violate one clause midst. We have conquered Kaa it is true: but it is to be appre- 
of the constitution, we charge the enslaver with violating the express pur- hended that. Phenix-like. they will spring from their own ashes, 
pose of the whole. 8 hich is aes to lay 15 axe 15 the 0 7 the goodly and foree ús Boni 110 the eln There are no ple on earth 
tree, or to lop a single poisonous bough whitch has been wickedly engraft i agent ee oe 
on? If, we 95 if the oa Ran 9 the doctrine which the supreme 5 We dl 55 een h munie 25 of ena 
court has attributed to it, tben it is so far forth not only a contradictory | Du ese dastardly deys around us, who not unirequently ` 
instrument, but a covenant with death, which deserves to be faithfully and from the report of their own fire. Then betake y ourselves to the 
pertinaciously violated till it can be amended. We have gone quite far soil, says the ignorant speculator. There is the source, sure, un- 
enough in the nineteenth century of the christian era, under a compact to | failing source of competence and independence ; and this he com- 
do the man a wickedest of all deede—deeds of which even a fend 5 all the 5 ang SH lt of an re ae 
would be ashamed. are not, however, so ignorant of political economy as no not 
1 ae difficulty a not consist in | serial 18 55 in 
weakness an verty. t the e one an „ immedi 
turn henee to 9 What can they raise! Coffee. ‘This 
is at least a triennial crop ; and, to say nothing of the necessity of 
a capital to carry it on successfully, which of our farmers is able 
to subsist himself the third of three years while the crop is matur- 
ing! Can they raise sugar! Inquire at the colonial store what 
the society’s sugar, manufactured from the last crop of cane, cost 
a pound. Shall they resort to cotton! A larger capital, and still 
more attention, are required to make a business of this. But they 


can raise potatoes, cassadas, pumpkins, &c. This will at least be 
going back to the state of nature ; for as each would raise his own 
roots, and all cultivate the same, there would be no room for 
exchange, and commerce must die at its root. But can man live 
on these dry farinaceous roots alone! Must he not be clothed, 
and housed, and nurtured when sick! Where are these extras 
to come from! Not from foreigners ; because we have nothing to 
give them in exchange. 

Those who know nothing of the matter, may indulge in specu- 
lation. They may hurl the imputations of laziness, and want of 
enterprise ; and they may direct us, for example, to the foresters 
of newly settled tracts in America, They may tell us how the 
axe resounds under the lusty hand, and the trees fall, and the wil- 


derness melts away before the face of the American pioneer, and 
how soon the heavy w 


n is seen groaning under the load 
aS e ; gag was cast out by | of ripened sheaves and full-eared grain, rolling to the market, 
a large majority, obviously in deference to a strong liberty convention then | All 

in session at Columbus. 


is is well enough as examples ; and all this we will do, if 
the same facilities are afforded to us. 


Juty 27, 1842. | 


In America, wherever in the depth of the forest a few hardy 

and enterprising spirits pitch their tents, there is almost instantly 
*to be scen a little mercantile establishment, furnished with every 
thing necessary to comfort, and auxiliary to manual occupation. 
In proportion to the avails of the coming harvest, each labourer 
is furnished in advance with the conveniences of life. Clothing, 
tools, and even provisions, should he need them, are given on credit, 
to be paid for when he gathers in his harvest! and his attention 
is not distracted, nor his time mispent upon a variety of objects ; 
and thus he is enabled to be eating his fruits while he is yet 
sowing the seed. Were it not for these facilities, they could not 
farm any more than we ; and afford them to us, and we will farm 
as well as they. | 

In America capital follows in the wake of population. It secks 
employment. Here, there is none to follow—none to be employed. 
There government in its various improvements gives employment 
to thousands of labourers and mechanics, who in their turn en- 
courage the agriculturist and husbandinan. Here the government 
employs (we may almost say) none. There all can find constant 
lucrative employment. Tere the days of labour such as in its 
remuneration supplies motive to energy and encouragement to hope, 
are few and far between. There men are paid for their labour, 
in what has an intrinsic yalue, and will commaud its equivalent 
anywhere. Herc, they are paid in cloth and tobacco, which will 
command—potatocs and cassados. If this is not a distinction with 
a difference, then we despair of ever finding one. 

What then do we want! Encouragement for men who are 
willing to carn an honcst subsistence by their labour, and facilitics 
to till the earth ; and it behoves us to be looking for some source 
that can supply these desiderata. 

Some are so short-sighted as to suppose the operations of mis- 
3 bodies can supply them. While we admit freely that they 
have done good, and are calculated to do more good, we as freely 
and openly declare they can do evil. With a few exceptions, 
missionary employment has rather injured the colony. The 
building of the saw-mill was of advantage, because it gave em- 
ployment to a number of operatives ; and, were it not for evils 
which it might hereafter be made to pour out, it should be encou- 
raged. But can any one suppose that the employment of the covey 
or half-made missionaries, squatting about in the bush, is of real 
utility to the colony? To say nothing of the spirit of servility 
and dependence, and indisposition to labour, which your men 
(and they are all nearly such) must contract, what do they pro- 
duce! In the course of a year, they may, by constant and iterated 
inculcation, teach a little naked native to say his bla or menmems, 
or convince him that a circular line on paper, enclosing a few 
unintelligible marks, represents the globe. All tliese teachers 
are consumers—what do they produce! We are far from con- 
demning effort to enlighten the minds of our people, or the natives; 
we rejoice in the march of intellect, and the spread of knowledge. 
But the best thing can be abused, and the best system advanced at 
an improper rate. Iaving said this much, we must be permitted 
to say further, that there is no place on earth where the population 
bears so small a proportion to the number of teachers, nor is it to 
be found anywhere ina community so poor as this, in which there 


are so t a number of grown up scholars. But the cause most 
probab 5 laid open in what we have already alleged namely, the 
want of profitable employment; and making the best of a bad 


subject, this may be regarded an extenuation of evil, for allowing 
80 many to feed upon the missionary crib. 
We end where we commenced. We know not what course of 
policy the society will pursue. Something must be done, either 
y them or by us, or we must sct our house in order, and prepare 
for national death. 


STATE OF SURINAM. 
From the Guiana Gazette. 


WE call the icular attention of our readers to the following 
translation, with which we have been kindly favoured, of an ex- 
tract from a letter just received by a gentleman of this town from 
a resident in Surinam. It will show our Combined Court that 
even slave-holding communities sometimes feel pressures ; and it 
will show them too, that the Dutch of Surinam have ideas on the 
way fo of immigration far beyond any they have ever arrived at. 
sto the remarks in the letter about the “low grade of the 
Surinam negros in the scale of civilization,” and that if set free 
“they will do nothing but sleep,” that is the common cant of all 
slave-holders, and would no doubt prove quite as true in the case 
of the Surinam people as it did in the case of our own labourers :— 


Paramaribo, May, 1842. 


Our colony is going to the —— as fast as possible; business 
is very slack ; sugar too cheap in the home market; and the 
slaves are grumblin 

The prospects of 


beyond any doubt that our colony, if not supported by the 
home government, must inevitably go to ruin. ere is not one 
5 (be the cultivation sugar or coffee), which made good 
ts expenses last year, though they are trifling in comparison with 
those of Demerara, as most of our labourers are slaves, who of 
course, are not allowed much. 

It is generally admitted that nothing but immigration can save 
the colony. Some planters of the old school maintain that 
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Danais are very bad, but those of Surinam | 


are, if possible, worse, although we still have slaves; and it is and that it will be renewed from time to time, bere and elsewhere, in 
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nothing short of an importation of a few hundred cargoes of 
black African cattle will answer; but the greater part of the 
colonists are of opinion that the best, nay the only remedy for 
the present distress, and to save the colony, is Doctor Hostman's 
plan to introduce German immigrants into our country. 

A Dutch-German society has been formed to carry that plan 
into effect. Our governor has held out the most flattering hopes 
to Doctor Hostman that his plan to colonize the country will 
be vigorously supported by the government of Holland. Our 
projected sclieme of immigration is, of course, founded on prin- 
ciples totally different from those adopted in Deincrara. 

We set aside for the immigrants large tracts of fertile and cul- 
tivated land, ready planted with rice, pluntains, and bananas ; we 
erect comfortable cottages in groups of trom 100 to 200, with mills, 
bakeries, blacksmiths shops, &c., with school-houses and chapels, 
so that each group will form a neat village; and we introduce 
German parsons. Thus the immigrants will find on their arrival 
a comfortable home, far superior to that he left in Germany. There 
will be no separation of families and friends, but our new villa 
will be ready to receive them all ; they will have chapels to have 
their own divine service, and their own parsons to speak to them 
in their own language. 

Each will get his lot of land, (a few acres) in cultivation and 
full bearing, and will thus have plenty wherewith to live for the 
first few months, till they become acclimatized, without being 
obliged to work hard to gain their daily bread. They will also 
be supplied, at the expense of the colony, with fresh and salt 
pork, und with flour twice a week, for the first two or three 
months. As soon as they are accustomed to our country and 
agriculture, they will pay a certain rent for their houses and land, 
and form a fine body of peasants, or lessce labourers, 

This is our plan! We shall be ruined if it do not succeed, for 
the negros, when free, are sure not to work any longer in the 
ficlds ; they are on the lowest step of the scale of mental culti- 
vation—far inferior to the Demerara negros—without ambition, 
and with but few wants, which they can easily satisfy. Their 
“summum bonum” is sleep, which they will have ample leisure 
to obtain. 

If the negros be not very shortly emancipated, they are sure to 
emancipate themselves ; for it is pretty 5 amongst 
them that the black people of Demerara are free. A few days 
since there came fifty negros to town to po the question to the 
governor, previous to his departure to Holland, at what time they 
should be emancipated? They received an answer written in red 
ink—with a few hundred lashes on their backs. But what next! 
If they came in thousands to put that question, we could then 
give no such answer, and mould. in all probability, get the lashes 
ourselves; O du lieber himmel! A 
pleasant prospect indeed ! 


One hundred lashes cach ! 


— maana 


RESULT OF THE SLAVE-HOLDERS’ CONVENTION 
IN MARYLAND. 


Tak holding of this convention will be in the recollection of our 
readers. The following statement of its issue, and the accom- 
panying remarks on the general question, are from the pen of the 
reverend Dr. Breckenridge, well known in this country as a pro- 
slavery advocate. The Emancipator, in quoting them from a 
magazine, entitled, the Spirit of the Nineteenth Century, justly 
adds: —“ These remarks, published at Baltimore, and coming from 
so decided an anti-abolitionist as Dr. Breckenridge, are themselves 
convincing proof of their own truth, and a guarantee for the 
fulfilment of their own predictions.” 


In our number for March, the reader may remember, we published a 
remonstrance against the petition of the Slave-holders’ Convention, 
referred to above; and gave a syllabus of the plan dictated by that Con- 
vention to the legislature of Maryland, for the perpetuation of slavery in 
this commonwealth, and for the total ruin of its 62,000 and more free 
blacks. The bill which was brought into the popula: branch of the legisla- 
ture by a large and influential committee of the house, was far worse than 
the project of the Convention and exbibited a system of injustice and inex- 
pediency the most indefensible that was ever, in our knowledge, ser!“ 
ously proposed to the people of this state, by any party, on any subject. 
We add with deep regret, that this bill, somewbat amended, but yet retein- 
ing its main features, passed the house of delegates by a majority of ten or 
eleven votes, out of some eigbty odd that constitute the body. 

No serious alarm was felt by the public generally that the legislature 
would lend itself to such proceedings, until tbe bill actually passed the 
lower house; and tben only about twelve days remained, before tle 
Assembly would be compelled by the constitution to adjourn. An imme- 
diate and overwhelming burst of public indignation was heard in nearl 
every part of the state; and in some portions of it, as in the city of Bal 
more, the opposition to the bill was apparently almost unanimous. The 
result was, that the senate rejected the bill, by a vote, as we understood, 
of fifteen to six. And so the matter stood for the present. | 

We have reason to believe tbat this movement in Marylsnd, is not by 
any means isolated and unpremeditated ; but that it is part of a concerted 
plan covering all the border slave states, if not the entire slave interest; 


various forms and under various pretexts, as the ambition of party leaders, 
or the reckless folly of heated partisans, may suggest. Let the friends of 
public order and peace, of moderate councils of the progress of civilization, 
and of the union of the states, consider the signs of the times, and what 
their duty calls them to do. 

There can be no doubt, that throughout all the slave-holding country a 
state of sound, thoughtful, and enlightened sentiment, upon this whole 
subject, is far more extensive than superficial observers have any ides of, 
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We have watched this subject for above twenty venrs, with deep interest 
and fixed attention, and with no ordinary opportunities of making up a true 
judgment. And we unhesitalingly assert, that in our opinion the violent 
proceedings, counsels, and opinions, uttered by newspapers, politicians 
and loafers, do not express the views of the grent mass of the people in the 
slave-holding states. ‘The people are not in favour of cruel, violent, or 
unreasonable measures or principles. We appeal to the recent develop- 


ments of public sentiment in Kentucky and Maryland, in proof and illus- 
tration of what we say. 


(WEDNESDAY, 


meeting in December last? The writer here makes the average cost of 
labour, on one estate, for the past three years, 4l. Gs. 5d. sterling, equal to 
20 dollars 74 cents, per hogshead, and on the other estate, for the same 
period, 41. 10s. 1d. sterling, or 21 dollars 62 cents per hogshead. The 
report made the average of entire cost on 62 estates, fairly selected, 98 dol- 
lars some cents per hogshead, while sugar was selling at somewhere over 
eighty dollars per bogsbead, and attributed this ruinous production to the 
excessive wages paid to the labourers, Upon these two estates, on the 
average of the last three years, the labourers’ proportion of the hogshead 
It is a great element of truth for all practical purposes connected with | of sugar was 21 dollars 14 cents, or (at the average market price of sugar) 
this whole subject, and which no man, and especially no man who loves | about one-fifth part. i 
the union, can overlook, that the political condition of the question, as a4 These two estates may be of superior fertility to tbe eral run of 
general case, is shiſting every day, and with ceaseless and irresistible force; | estates in the colony, they may be under a better system of management, 
wherefore all standing still, much less all going back, is not only impossi- | and cultivated with more skill, Granted; but after all reasonable allow- 
ble in the nature of the case, but it is too ridiculous to be thought of by | ance shall be made for these and other possible advantages, the estimate of 
men with cool heads and large views. The thing cannot bappen, in the | the report, and its inferences, and the tremendous clsmour which to this 
nature of the case; it is therefore supremely idle to attempt to force it by | moment is founded upon them, will be nothing better for it; to estab- 
means which only defeat themselves. When South Carolina was as strong | lish the accuracy of the reporters’ estimate of cost of production, they must 
as the whole state of New York, she had one position; when she is hardly | fairly make shipwreck of their honesty of purpose and mode of proceeding. 
as strong as the city of New York, she has another. When Maryland | For they profess to have made fair selection of 62 estates diversely situ- 
ranked with end canis, she was what she was; when she falls behind | ated as regards locality aud capability, &c.; and, giving us plainly to under- 
Inionis. she is what she is. When the slave states were twelve-thirteenths | stand that these may be taken as a fair standard of the whole, they expressly 
of the Union, as they were when the federal constitution was adopted, the | attribute the excessive cust of production, not to inferior fertility, bad sys- 
slave interest was quite another thing from what it now is, when its phy- | tem of management, unskilful cultivation, adverse seasons, or any thing of 
sical and political power is as one-third, or as it will be at the next census, | that sort, but solely to the enormous wages paid to the labourers, and the 
when it will be perhaps one-fifth. ‘This is the silent, certain, irrepressible | slovenly work performed by thein for those wages. And, in fact, the 
result of causes which abolitionists never had auy thing to do witb, which | remedy which they demand for the evil would show plainly, even in the 
pro-slarery men are utterly powerless in resisting, und which, whatever we | absence of such express declaration, that these and these only are its source. 
may think of them, have been working, are working, and will go on to | They seek not the means of fertilizing their lands to render them more 
work their own end, by their own inherent force. fruitful ; they think not of changing their system of management for a 
i better, nor of recommending other modes of cultivation ; and not a prayer 
pains is sent up to heaven for more favourable wir eine ba only = 
= object is immigration—labour in greater abundance and cheaper, and on 
Anti⸗ lavery Meporter. this object thetr whole mind is inteni, and all their Na e are concen- 
i Š trated. This is the panacea for all their ills, political and commercial. 
LONDON, Jury 2cTH. Give them but this, and the sixty-two estates, fairly selected as aforesaid, 
would then be as productive as any, aud might he quoted in evidence of 
Tax long expected discussion of the clause in the Colonial Pas- the prosperity of the colony as they now are of its completely ruined state, 
sengers Bill, which is intended to facilitate the exportation of We have seen various references to the case of the “three 
Indian labourers to Mauritius, n the 1 of N imprisoned abolitionists” in the United States, but none until now 
last night p ad we regret. to -say s ia a ried, against MT. | from which we could gather a clear account of it. The follow- 
Hawes’s amendment, by a majority o to 24. ing, from the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter, is 
intelligible, and will engage a lively sympathy in this country 
WE have the pleasure of presenting to our readers to-day some | With the incarcerated brethren, 
interesting en from the Report of the American and Foreign], Some of our readers doubtless know that three young men, students 3 
8 „ , 35 cere z the | the Mission Institute, Illinois, were seized in Missouri, tried, condemned, 
Anti-slavery society, together with the petition ok the committee | g i EAEE NS harge of enticing slaves 
S iation in British Guiana, to which we referred and sent to the penitentiary for twelve years, on a e g 
of the African Association m : l 1 icl lati to leave their masters. Their names are Aranson Worx, James E. Burg, 
in our last. We beg to direct attention also to the articles relating | and George Tuonrson. They were natives of Connecticut, New York 
to Liberia and Surinam. and Ohio, all of unimpeachable character, and were preparing for the 
a missionary service. They crossed over into Missouri, and, moved by 
WE mentioned in our last that a petition signed by, 221 merchants 
and others had been presented to the Combined 


ants | compassion, agreed to afford facilities to certain slaves who had expressed 
1 Court of British | a desire to be free. While prosecuting this work they were betrayed by 
Guiana, complaining in the usual tone of the ruin of the colony. 


some whom they were endeavouring to nid. It is asserted that they 
Bearing on the subject of this petition, and the resolutions which } violated no law of Missouri, except constructively, as was admitted on the 
it evidently was got up for the purpose of introducing into the | trial. The court instructed the jury, that the agreement to meet the slaves 
Combined Court, the Gazette of the 14th, publishes the following for the purpose of aiding them in obtaining their freedom, and their meeting 
letter from a correspondent in the colony :— under such agreement, constituted a taking. No appeal of the case was 
allowed. A statement bas been published, prepared by a committee friendly 
to the imprisoned youth, of the whole transaction, and letters from the 
young men themselves, breathing a meek, resigned, and christian spirit. 


— — 


Sir,. — As you appear to recommend so strongly the residence of pro- 
prietors on the West India estates, I beg to submit a statement, exhibited 
to me this day by an ugent of two properties who is on the eve of leaving |€ Is there a man,” asks a writer, with a soul so debased as not to recog- 
the colony, wherein he shews that sugar and rum, per cask, bas been grown | nize in their act a sublimer daring than in thet of the heroes of Olmuts? 
and manufactured by bim, in labour wages, at the low sum of 4l. 8s. 1d. May the Lord be with them in their prison! Let them be of good cheer— 
r cask. 
“ Tho statement exhihits that on the two properties there were made, 


twelve years hence there will not be left one stone upon 8 of * 
: : reat bastile of slavery.” These three young men refused to serve Wy 
between the 1st July, 1859, re ae instant, the following produce, 885 and worship the image which the slave-holders have set up in this 
for the money wages set opposite to each :— 


land ; and, like the heroic Jewish youth have been cast into the midst, not 
4% No. 1 ostate, May 10, 18 


42— Made from ist July, 1839, to date 


r 37 f, or 974 b ` | indeed of a fiery furnace, but of a loathsome jail, They too, like a 
e a mald ll puncheons ; NMESUACnH and ABEDNEGO, may gay, roe God whom we serve is able 
5541. wages paid. ar Hee 1 
” nasties acti cask 4l. 6s. 5d. in labourers’ wages. deliver us. Ile will deliver us e 


friends of the oppressed, and of 
) igh ' sak mber these young ministers 
« No. 2 estate, Blay 10—Made from 1st July, 1839, to date—1517 those who suffer for righteousness’ sake, reme young 


bhds. sugar, 108,652 gallons rum, 37 over proof, or 986 puncheons: at the throne of grace. 
11,070t. wages paid. 


JJ eda ta ot es Sh ae eee 
‘¢ Making each cask. 4l. 10s, Id. in labourers’ wages, 


: : PETITION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE GUIANA 
1 fear, Mr. Editor, you will produce but few instances where the 


; duri AFRICAN ASSOCIATION. 
resident proprietors have done better than this ; the latter property, duriug 
twenty months ending 31st December, having realized a net revenue of 


— — 


To the Editor of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
24,0001. as by documents in the ogani a ere : Demerara, 31st May, 1842. 
« e 3 
Tam, Sie att a * A Ä cekik Sin, —I am directed by the Committee of the Guiana African 
‘+ 14th May, 1842.” Association to forward you a e 


A* of a petition, which was 
This communication, the Gazette says, “ eomes from an authentic day presented to His Excellency 


enry Light, 1 5 
; i er mos i 
source,” and it takes the two estates referred to “ to be Lusignan Mace ie Oa the present packet to Brey 
and Annandale”? On this document we copy the following judi- y> 


i ; he Association is as yet in its infancy, and owes its origin 

cious, but searching remarks from the Barbados Liberal. e ok 8 1 e fe 
It would, perhaps, be as unfair to judge of the capability of all the | heads oF 

estates in the colony and the general cost of cultivation by these two, as it 


i i i etition against 
done, the production of a confessedly bud year (1841) with that of 1837, Ma heal ee eat 5 of the Com- 
the best which the colony had for u long period experienced, and infer bin od Cou rt. We ho to iad e more enlarged views of our 
certain ruin from the result. But, without resorting to so clearly unfair a t > ti pei Pe econ d to refute the calumnious asper- 
procedure, and looking at the statement here given by the correspondent Present position, being Moy. re ihat, 
of the Gazette merely as particular facts having a general bearing on the Vs 


sions against us as a body, and to prove to the world, 50 
subject, is it possible to suppose, with any reasonableness, that in the until the planter policy be reformed, and the present § 
sanie colony at the sume time, aud under the influence of the same seasons, ursued on 


lantations radically changed, immigration to n 
so great a dispmity could exist, and be attributable solely to costof labour, uiana will be, as stated in the petition, but another name 
as is shown between those two estates and the sixty-two, fairly selected 


* 2 N 213242 d a 
slavery, continuing the disabilities under which the descendant 
ou account of their diversity of situation, &., for the report of the public | of Africa labour. 


JuLy 27, 1842.) 
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With an earnest prayer to Apan God for the success of 
your philanthropic exertions on behalf of the oppressed, and 
thereby degraded African race, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
N. BELORAVE. 


To Her Most Excellent Majesty, Victoria, Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Dominions 
thercunto belonging, Defender of the Faith, Sovereign of the 
Orders of the Garter, Thistle, Bath, and St. Patrick, &c., &c. 


The Petition of the Committee of the African Association of 
British Guiana, 

Most nUMBLY SHEWETH, 

That your Majesty's petitioners are a Committec of a socicty, 
termed the African Association, composed of members of all 
creeds and complexions in the colony of British Guiana, for the 
improvement and advancement of the great body of the colonial 
population. 

‘hat, expressing the sentiments of this great body of your 
Majesty's loyal subjects of Guiana, your Majesty's petitioners 
humbly desire to lay at your royal feet, the burden of tlieir 
grievances. 

That the present acts of the Combined Court of the colony, now 
sitting in assembly at George Town, are prejudicial and injurious 
to the great body of your Majesty's subjects, and to the character 
of the colony. 

That, in support of these allegations, your Majesty’s petitioners 
would humbly submit an analysis of a few of the principal acts 
alluded to, as follows :— 

Act I. The Combined Court has “struck of” the sum of 
twenty-one thousand six hundred dollars; which had been placed 
on the civil list for the stipendiary justices of the e. An act on 
the part of the court, most disreputable, and which would not be 
tolerated in private life; inasmuch as the same is a breach of 
faith, being a public violation of a contract entered into by the said 
Court, with your Majesty’s licutenant, Sir Henry M‘Leod, by 
which contract the court berdine possessed of the whole of your 
Majesty’s colonial revenucs. An act, by which your petitioners 
are also decply aggrieved, since it is thus attempted by the Com- 
bined Court, or old slave owners, to deprive the great body of the 
population of that protection, which every day’s experience proves 
cannot be expected from the hands of these old task masters. An 
act, which greatly tends to lessen the confidence of the great body 
of the people in the administration of 1 Majesty's colonial 

overnment, a tendency which is justly deprecated by your 

ajesty’s petitioners. 

ct il The Combined Court has “struck off ” the cus- 
tomary petty allowanccs to catechists, sextons, and beadles, all 
church contingencies and assistant cnrates. An act against which 
your petitioners cannot too strongly protest, as the act cvinces a 
5 on the part! of the planter Court, silently and insidiously 
and gradually to deprive the great body of the pcople of tlie 
teachers and places of worship; not because the said Court has 
any objection to the connexion between church and state, but 
because it would impede the moral progress of the people ; and, 
for this end the Court would retain so much of the establishment 
as would be useful only to the rich, and oppressive to the poor. 

Act III. The Combined Court has “struck off” the salaries 
for superintendents of rivers and creeks, and reduced the item for 
Indian schools from two thousand to four hundred dollars. An 
act justly viewed with alarm by your Majesty’s petitioners ; for 
the superintendents are three most valuable magisterial officers, 
called into existence by the planter expericnce of the upright Sir 
James Carmichael Smyth, to guard against the rapacity and 
wickedness of the planter and woodcutter of the remote erecks, 
whose distance from the salutary supervision of the stern eye of 
justice was impunity to crime. hese superintendents have 
achieved much against the evil, and their removal would be the 
signal for the renewal of Indian slavery and every dark decd of 
oppression. 

Act IV. The Combined Court has struck off” the item of 
salary for inspector of police for the county of Demerara. That 
this act of the Court is construed by the community as a secret 
blow aimed at the colour and politics of the present inspector, 
is an asscrtion made by the liberal public press of the county. 
Indecd, it is an act, against which meu of all shades of mind or 
body loudly and indignantly exclaim ; and being the only valu- 
able government office to which a coloured man has in this 
colony been appointed, and the appointment being the unsoli- 
cited gift of his Excellency the governor, the present act of the 
Court tends to fan into a flame those pernicious embers of dis- 
tinction which were gradually dying away. 

That moreover your Majesty’s petitioners affirm, that, although 
the name may be changed, the office of inspector of police for 
the county of Demcrara cannot be abolished, so long as the pre- 
sent force and distribution of the police exist in the colony. The 
members of the Combined Court werc conscious that, in the first 
instance, during the quarterly and extraordinary tours of the 
inspector-general to the counties of Essequibo and Berbice, the 
duties of the general legally devolved on the inspector of Demerara, 
the only supervising authority for the police of ihe county of Deme- 
rara,even when tliegeneral is at head-quarters; and next, while the 
counties of Essequibo and Berbice, with only thirty privates each, 
have an inspector for each county, aud Berbice a sergeant-major 
also, it was evidently folly, if not revenge and prejudice, in the 


Combined Court to strike off the inspector of Demerara from a 
county containing one hundred and twenty privates of police, 
nine rural police stations, and a capital (Georgetown) containing 
as many inhabitants as are in the whole county of Berbice. 

Lastly, your Majesty's petitioners consider that the withholding 
all salary from tlie coloured inspector of Demerara, is not only 
prejudicial and impolitic, hurtful to the feelings of the great body 
of the people, and offensive to the executive, but a direct violation 
1 an ordinance of the Court of Policy, confirmed by your gracious 

ajesty. 

Act V. The Combined Court has deprived the proprietors of 
the Gazette newspaper of the public printing, because that journal 
had tlie independency to prove to the satisfaction of the community, 
that, had the governor, in the recent plantation strikes, followed 
the advice of the planters to eject the iabouters by an armed force, 
and that without appeal to any stipendiary justice, British Guiana 
would have been a field of lood. Against this aemp of the 
Combined Court against free discussion by the press, your Majesty’s 
petitioners alean rotest. 

That now your Majesty’s petitioners would lay before your 
Majesty the crroneous assumptions on which the Court vainly bases 
all its acts of injustice. 

First, it is assumed by the Court that the produce of the land 
produces the bulk of the taxes; and secondly, that the average 
price of sugar for the past year is only £18 per hogshead. 

Whereas, it is on the face of the records of the Court, that while 
the amount of taxcs raised in 1841 is one million one hundred 
and forty-four thousand, five hundred and nine dollars, fifty-three 
cents, the planter’s produce tax is only three hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand, one hundred and eleven dollars, or one-fourth of 
the taxes. 

Also, tliat the average price of a liogshead of sugar, for 1841, is 
not £18, but £30; for in June, sugar sold in London for £37, and 
in December for £25 per hogshead, exclusive of duty. 

That extravagance and not economy, is really the order of the 
Court. Your Majesty’s petitioners will now submit the following 
extravagant items among many. 
Dollars. 
Raised in 1841 by Taxes, sinking fund for Immigration 53, 250 
Ditto ditto Machinery to reduce wages . 15,900 
For Immigration and Agents cash spent from the sitting 


of the Court last year to the present time 254, 732 
Reserve Immigration Fund raised by Taxes . . 140,000 
Purchase of Immigration Steamer, Venezuela . 48,000 
Immigration Estimate 1842, additional 5 . 100,000 
Penal Settlement to coerce Immigrants already spent 27,000 
To be raised this year for the settlement. . 23,000 

661,882 


Thus it appears that the Combined Court squanders for immigra- 
tion alone, the enormous sum of six hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand eight hundred eighty-two dollars, a sum more than double 
the amount of the produce tax of 1841. 

That it is apparent to your Majesty’s petitioners, that while the 
Court lavishes more than half a million of dollars for immigration, 
it refuses to make any adequate provision for the moral advance- 
ment of the great body of the people, and for the equal and just 
administration of the law, but on the contrary, descends to the 
cutting off of beadles and sextons, whose annual salary is only 
one hundred and ten dollars. l 

That it appears also, that while the Combined Court lavishes this 
extravagant sum (in which every extravagant item is not in- 
cluded,) for the importation of uncivilized barbarous tribes, the 
court takes every opportunity to keep the great body of the 
people in as abject a condition as ossible. 

That the great body of your Majesty’s loyal subjects of Guiana, 
being thus trampled upon, scorned, and destitute of protection, 
by and in the Combined Court, your Majesty's petitioners have 
arrived at the conclusion that the planter’s scheme of immigration 
is but another name for slavery. 

That, finally, your Majesty’s petitioners cannot but consider that 
the Combined Court, as at present constituted, is unworthy to be 
entrusted with the destiny of the ignorant and simple inhabitants 
of Asia and Africa ; for, while the Court proceeds to deprive the 
coloured beadles and sextons of the annual pittance of one hundred 
and ten dollars, and the coloured inspector for the county of 
Demerara of the annual salary of one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty six dollars, it gave last year a gratuity of two thousand 
dollars, adding thereto this year, an additional gratuity of twenty 
thonsand dollars, with an annual salary of seven thousand dollars, 
to the private proprietors of the unseaworthy steamer Victoria, 
these proprietors being the principal members of the court itself. 

Your Majesty’s petitioners, in the name of the great body of 
the loyal inhabitants of British Guiana, do therefore most 
humbly pray, that your Majesty would be graciously pleased ta 
forbid all immigration from Asia and Africa to this colony, until 
the grievances of which your petitioners complain shall have 
been redressed ; and your Majesty's petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c., &c., &c. | 

Grorce M FARLAMR, 
President of the Guiana African Association. 
N. BELIORAvR, Secretary. 
British Guiana, 31st May, 1842. 


* Vide Finanical Estimates—Ways and Means, 1841. 
¢ Extract from Finanical Estimates and Accounts. 
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[WepneEspay, 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. pine tis ime, the -_ ren putt bed been a and beneficial 
A uzenino of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Association of Stoke employer. K tans 1s. 8d. sterling 
Newington was held at that in the Friends’ . for a good hand, besides some allowances, Captain Brown 
House, on the 5th of this month, George William Alexander in !ͤ age ential ta aad in A Week afet 
Conan Caceres T ĩ ᷣ ⁵̃⁵ ene 8 
5 ain Brown, lately resident in 53 ree. That the other estates in the same parish, St. Thomas in the East, 
Carlile, independent minister, F. Homan and many the female | Were not well off, arose 8 
friends of the negro resident in that vi z are resident employment 
The report was read by Mr. Scoble, and, other i only on such terms as chose todictate and which were 
matter, makes the following pointed appeal to the females in the extremely unjust, if judged by the criterion of value which has been 
neighbourhood. “With those of their own sex the committee given. one terms offered by a manager of ex- 
Toy lead in behalf of their oppressed suffering sisters, | tensive who 
is indeed 


r mation was given to Captain Brown by a special and 
the enjoyment of iae mlatah y all thar at any thos macy | had the hardihood to state, thet he had unavalliogiy mode ve 
enjoyment re ips ; at any time ms ao, 
be asunder at the will of hi wis awa ca kes y liberal offers to the negros. Captain Brown had recently visited 
those who are thus connected; and when in this menner Cube, where slavery exists in its worst form. The mortality 
and desolate, how few of these hapless daughters of know among the slaves in the mines on that island amounts to 20 per 
any of hope beyond the grave to sustain the mind. om | cent. per annum. While at he saw several English veuels 
the slave, as emphatically ‘the weaker vessel,” the yoke laden with the copper thus obtained, and about to sail for 
pos more heavily, ‘the iron enters more deeply into her soul,’ 8 
down to the earth by intolerable labour, debased esac Collins in the course of an et oe 
har without J cultivation to elevate her, | account of a waiter at an inn, whom he met with in the 
behold this victim of oppression, and let her happier sisters arise | wuthern states of America, who had been sold away from his 
to her help, use 77 het rakik, to telicar ker family, and thas separated for life from those to whom he was 
wrongs, and, while i her from her physical degradation, aim by the nearest ties of nature and affection. He alluded 
to train her up ‘to glory, „ and immortality?” The fol- to thet which he ed as the worst feature connected with 
lowing is the ial statement :— American slavery internal slave-trade—and his 
“ The subscriptions and donations amount to £98 13s. 4d., of | opinion that Great Britain has’ the power to abolish slavery uni- 
which £90 have paid to the Parent Society, and £7 17s. 2d. Dk ee ee ee Eeu a 
in printing, Anti-Slavery Reporters, Ac- leaving abelance to which the produce of free countries be admitted on 
= of 166. 2d. ee eae ee ee 
oti ee ee ae A termas | Slavery is . expremed 
their sense of the iniquity of slavery, 3 joint efforts of British and American abolitionists ere long, 
with earnestness its entire and universal abolition. 


John Scoble dwelt particularly on the extent of East 
Indian slavery. He alluded to the former rance of English 
abolitionists on this important subject, and the light which had 
been d upon it within the few in parli 


i 
Ht 
lP; 
14 


JJ O Purr Io Ihi aili in 
1834, when submitted to the House of ; „ how- 
ever, still imposed upon the East India Company to 
for the amelioration of slavery in Hindostan, and its abolition so 
soon as this should be deemed prudent. It was 


that the hare = eee, 
East India Company had neglected the duty which thus devolved | obtained by foreed and uncompensated labour, or who made use 
upon d ga period of eight years that hed since elapacd, other articles T ee ee ee 
having done little or nothing in reference to the amelioration or | Participation in the crime the slave-holder. At the 
abolition of slavery, except giving liberty to about 1100 slaves | me time, he was aware of the difficulties with which the 
belonging to themselves, in the Coorg district, in 1698, The | mebiect was eacompamed, ecially in the arco 
late vernor-general of India had, however, recently for- of deep distress, e of not that 
warded a on the subject of East Indian slavery ; and J. | 800d may come, appeared to him spplicable in this instance. He 
Scoble that it was the intention of the present ent e oe ibo l if abolitionists did 
to do more than ae ee ta or „ the system of slavery, which would be a dingrace even 
destroying the bonds of the dive Nothing, however, could, or | to a bert: and heathen country, would not be much longer 
ought to be considered satisfactory, short of the immediate and | tolerated in those which christianity. He described alsvcry 
J 8 as a system every way in the highest degree, whether ss 
of our most enlightened countrymen in that , and desired b oe Aasa aman b or on the mental, moral, 
a portion of the Hindoos. It was further stated, that hed religious condition of its victims, and „that it is 
been recently abolished in the settlements belonging to the duty of every humane man, and especially of every good man, 
Britain in Indian seas, for which due credit was given to r 


LUNSFORD LANE: AN INTERESTING FACT. 


From the New York Eosugelist. 

Ar a meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society, on morning 

May 11th,» commsten of forty made a report ca the stele 
the encouragement - $ 


j and their 
good conduct in their new country, notwi ing the 
unfavourable circumstances in which they had been 

in a offkne 


Islnd. He spoke mode- 
; j NOW- | rately, and his excited little interest ; but be had uttered caly two or 
ledge are placed CTT eee ee 3 ee caly On 
laws. He related t dreadful sufferings inflic upon slaves who looking at the door, we irod a m ; ee. 
are retaken while attem to which are of so savage 1 wih « Child in his pm ne argon 
a character as to resemble more the acts of demons than of human | carried a still younger child, and his mother, who seemed in the prime of 
beings. Dr. Rolph expressed his earnest that the loyal and | life, and a group of bright looking children. Room was soen made for 
valuable Canada would be Hailer, where the seated themasives, in s modest and 
tected by the British government, as was at once its bounden duty quiet manner. It was Lunsford Lane, with his emancipated . 
and true policy A host of inquiring eyes were turned towards them, end meny soemed 
in Brown gave a ing account of the good conduct | ready to smy, Who are these? FFC 
and of the emanci of Jamaica, t withdraws, thet this curiosity N= 
H hed Io had ‘No, it need not be said Mr. Collina, 
r 8 „ a pecuniary | 11, bast advocate for the resolution.” The state of the question was then 
in an in Jamaica, on w d the time of to Mr. I and ho 18 1 to the front ofthe plath 
phe harp Pore original 5 ried hundred y that mur- with the gracefulness of nature's tree eloquence, releted his story, 1. 
reduced more than one-half, or below two hundred and fifty. The | Mr. Chairmen : It is a source of great rejoicing to my heart to present 
uce had fallen off also in an proportion. On the intro- | to this meeting, these, in whom my life consists. I have for twelve 
uction of the great measure tain Brown been going from 5 phase of beana o 
was on the island, and thought that if the labour of the new he 
freemen could be obtained at a rate lees than 
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boaze 
of business, to tell my story, and ask 
to aad many thers. f 
In 1896, 1 mado a bargain with the man who held my wife und children, 
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to pay him twenty-fve hundred dollars for their freedom. After 1 had | come ia the night, and Jet me out, so thet I could go among my friends. 
C laws were passed, forbidding | fisish my business, snd leave the place. They came as 

oe ee eee in the state. I received a notice from two | all seemed quiet. grime yards from jal, whea I 
justices of the peace, requiring me to leave within twenty days. It pros- i 

trated my hopes. Aly money was lost, my bright expectations were lost 
my family was lost, and I was lost of course. 

I went round amofig my friends (for I hed some friends there), and 
asked their advice. Air. FF though be is a 
slave-holder, advised me to ap a petition, prayi legislature to 
allow me to remain. a lg le opal 

Il“ Where did you live F said a voice in the crowd. “ You have not told 
us that yet.” i 


3 


boarding-house with my petition, and stood u the of the state- 
house, to meet them whea they came in. While they reel t 
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trath, 
by. F 
was 


After reading my petition, many of them told me it would heve been better | told the same story I had told them before. They that 
for me if I had remained a slave. Then, ssid they, you could not have | truth. I told them I was notin possession of any other truth on the subject, 


ak 


t should be remembered that Mr. Lane had paid 1000 dollars for him- 
before he could begin to purchase the freedom of his family. This fact 


After a while, my petition was brought before the legisiatare, bat they 
drove it out of the house. I was thea taken into court, to see if I could 


thet if an 8 wery lecturer, Lunsford Lane is the 
man. [Here Mr. offered to read some interesting lettera, i 
that he had not stated how he escaped from his tormentors. How did yor 
get away ? said a voice in the crowd.) 
I was set at li by the people, who id, Now we have done what 
go home, and be not afraid. You may do what 


bung. i 

When I entered the house, 1 was eo strangely dressed, my wile 
embraced me with cheerfulness, commenced taking off my coat of tar 
and feathers. Sho hed scarcely commenced, when the house was d 

by these who put it on. They asked me when I expected to leave town. 
To-morrow, I replied. I suppose you bare business to do, remarked. 
If eo, go and do it, and don’t feel ambarrassed. A guard was stationed 
e iho bosss, 1o defend nse bat I dared not trust myself to 
he | the house, or hardly out of it. IF! d E Da, 


permission family. The next morning I went to see Mrs. 
state; bat ho authorised Mr. Smith to write that I might come and remain olay e 


mother 
igh on the 23rd. I had no expectation of staying twenty da 
and did not fear any ; bat I was disappointed. Two constables 
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House. On the way they told me I had been giving anti lectures 

im Massachusetts. said had fall proof of it, and thet I need not | sale. It was then near 12 o’clock, and there was a greet crowd i 
deny it. I was taken before Mr. , editor of the Standerd, who was in the ic streets. There was not so greats crowd whea 

the police judge. He read the writ, and then said: Il ve you been giving | went gh Raleigh. l 

anti-slave in Massachusetts ° I don’t know, I replied ; if 


From the free remarks that were made as they moved towards the 
. | depot, Mr. Loring judged that it was not safe for me to go there. I was 
therefore put into a carriage, and taken by a roundabout way to a spot on 
the railroad, about a mile aad a half distant. My family were all put aboard 
atop. | at the usual place, and the crowd were looking anxiously for me, but they 


They found I could not be run and why did I so to this 1} knew mot where I was. An arrangement was made with the conductor to 
It was because of those in is bi stop when I gave him a signal. He did so, and I jumped aboard. This was 
could no longer tarry, I took one child, my little ewe lamb, went away. | Tuesday morning, aad I V 
When I reached Boston I made known my story. The drank it] my foot on the free land of Philadelphia. It was ou the 26th of April, 

in es the fat of the land. I found they felt for my family ; so I went from | nine o clock, I had the iness to imegine J heard the sheckies fall from 
house to house, and from store to store, aad from church to church, aad | those who are dearer to me than life. He bere referred to the time when he 
told the people s true story of what my heart felt. I said more than | | paid the money. 

would have said bere. Now, Mr. Loring, bare I delivered anti-slavery | Tho bill of sale was then read to the meeting by Mr. . It was like 
lectures? Mr. Loring said he did as bed done wrong. I looked i 


Lane quickly, I want all that to us.” 
oe = 


slaves or more, who befriended me; but there were many whe did not]. As dren were mantioned one after another, they rose or were 
own the hair of a slave, who were ready to crush me to the earth. A crowd | raised up before the meeting, exhibiting the bright countenances of young 
of them was gathered around the house, so that Mr. Loring advised me not — sach as the of this nation buy and sell as they do swine. 
to go out alone. You had better finish business as soon as you caa,| Now, seid he, as he his story, I have not a dollar in my pocket; 

be, and leave town to-morrow, which would he the 26th of April. yet I think there is not one here who feels richer or ier then 
3 said Mr. Loring Aiterarp Potices 

But your busi not bein a state,” said Mr. è z 

No matter, “ 7.1 if the ` 

carry ma. ‘Every body knows ime Here, and if thoy was to kill me, | IRo is to Blame 7 or « Cursory Review of American Apology for 
e TTC ee a eee y James Grahame, Esq. 

is all ever that place. friends farnished me a ‘ London : 
I went to the cars. There I met the o He shook bends wah sxe, Mr. Grahame, who has long been not only a man of distinguished 
and, as he gave me his band, his left went into his pocket, and be gave | literary standing, but a authority in matters of American 
Sas A Creo donar ba. o said he should be to grant my request, if | history, has done excellent to the cause of freedom, 
in his power, and would now serve me ia say way ho could. | and to the specific interests of abolition in the United b 

A crowd was thea gathering around the cars, and the conductors became the publication before us, It is devoted to a refutation of that 
ee ee es that if ce One excuse for American slavery. which that it was 
they would not start, though they hed the mail to carry. So I was left 6 their parent against man 
behind, and the crowd soon took me into their own hends, sad said they entreaties, and entailed y a pasha A Š y 
oo aed meel a trunks. Some of them said I had two to bewail. 10 ially the author 
e e ee e 

ing after aad rin it, bat 553 „Eier on in 1833, 4 to B on the subjeog 
seized that, two or three of them taking it at once; but they could not make | Q/ American Slavery, by an American. To this writer Mr. Grahame 
out any thing against me from it, and most of them left me. My friends ok lies he ca ca in 1g eo e ei 
then advised me to go to jail as the only place of safety, and they would | the whole subject in a most convincing light , 
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The work is beautifully written, and is as noble in sentiment as it Paris in 1763, when beginning to flourish under the improved husbandry 
me tivating in style. It will, we hope, have a wide circulation in | which she owed to the example and direction of the British Governor, Sir 
e 


I nited Stutes, where it cannot but produce a salutary impres- | James Wright, her plenters acquired sufficient wealth and credit to invite 
sion. It is, in any case, a valuable addition to the mass of anti- the resort of slave merchants and stock their territory with a numerous 
slavery literature, and just such as a benevolent man might have | servile population. This was but two years before the commencement of 
wished to bequeath to a world which he was on the verge the revolutionary quarrel between Britain and her American colonies. Of 
quitting for ever. The distinguished author has within ul few days petitions presented in the brief interim, or at any other period, by the 
expired in the neighbourhood of Paris. We enrich our columns ere ea to the British government for the withdrawment or restriction 
by extracting the following account of the actual introduction of | traces boon: they kad bo 1 15 5 „ 8 70 8 Gat o 

avery into the states of the Amerkano 55 1 in the 8 of the writer who has hazarded 

The first cargo of negro slaves imported into North America, was con- a 
veyed by a Dutch vessel in 1620 to Virginia, where they were readily | Not a Labourer wanted for Jamaica: to which is added an account 
purchased by the planters, without the permission, or even the knowledge | of the newly erected villages by the peasantry there, and their 
of the British government. Indeed this government did not then nor till beneficial results ; and of the consequences of re-opening a new 
several years after, exercise the political administration of.Virginia, which]  SJave-trade as it slates to A riea and the „„ of’: the 
was originally confided to a numerous society of English gentlemen estab-| Hritien ne bs He her t 0 ties with : . 
lished ai London. Moreover, the first of the British tetules of Navigation| 7 government in drein Len neee Soreign powers : 
was not enacted till the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660: and the slave-| in d letter addressed to a Member of Parliament appointed to sit 


trade was not comprehended within the scope and operation of the com- 9” the West India Committee. By Thomas Clarkson. London: 
mercial policy of the British government till the reign of Queen Anne— 842 


prior to which negro slavery was established in every one of tbe American 
provinces that finally revolted from Britain—of course with the exception 
of Georgia, wbich was not planted till the year 1733. The nuinber of 
slaves in every province was regulated by its soil, climate, and other 
physical circumstances, and not by the degree of its subjection to British 


control. The puritan colonists of New we Paap at a time when their 
provincial government was practically independent of Great Britain, reduced 


to slavery the captives whom they took in their wars with the Indians. 
Maryland and tbe Carolinas acquired negro slaves while they were subject 
not to the British crown, but to proprietary dominion : and, undeterred by 
the threats and remonstrances of the British proprietaries to whom they 
owed allegiance, tbe Carolinien planters adopted and long persisted in the 


practice of kidnapping and enslaving the unoffending Indians who had the 
misfortune to be their neighbours. Slavery was established in the territory 


of New York and New Jersey, before this territory ceased to be a province 
of Holland. The British government was far stronger in New York, after 
it became a British province, than in Virginis, Maryland, or the Carolinas : 
yet in each of these last mentioned states, the slave population far ex- 
ceeded that of New York. The Quaker colonists of Pennsylvania became 
slave-holders while they depended not on the crown but on a Quaker pro- 
prietery, and before the British government had extended the 


grasp of its 
commercial policy to the sleve-trade: and the Quaker assembly of this 
province and of the Swedish plantation of Delaware with which it was 


then united, flatly rejected the overture of their proprietary William Penn 
to alleviate by legal ordinance the bondage of their negro slaves? Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania were allowed to retain their proprietary constitutions 
as long as their colonial relation to Britain endured ; yet, while the first 
swarmed with slaves, the other never possessed 


more than a very small 
number. In Virginia and Caroline, the government finally became com- 


pletely regal, and the slave population was always large. Precisely the 


game change of government took place in Massechusetts and New 


amp- 
shire ; and yet there, the slave-population was always insignificant? Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, escaping the fate of their New England sisters, 


were enabled to retain their pristine peculiarity of exemption from British 
control. Yet slaves, about as rare in Connecticut as in Massachusetts, 
were more numerous in Rhode Island than in ony of the other states of 
New England ; and the merchants of Rhode Island were long notorious 
for the avidity with which thoy pursued the slave-trale.—p.p. 23, 26. 
When tbe plantation of Georgia was commenced in the year 1733, the 
administration of political authority over its territory was committed by 
royal charter, not to any branch or department of the British government, 
but to a board of trustees composed of those generous philanthropists by 
whom the colonial project had been devised and digested. 2t was by this 
board that General glethorpe, one of its own members, wes appointed 
to preside over the colony : and it was during the subsiatence of its autho- 
rity, that Oglethorpe was finally recalled to tert in 1743,—ten years 
after the foundation of the settlement, nine years fore a single negro slave 
did or could enter its territory, and for reasons that had noconnection what- 
ever either with negro slavery or with any affair or concernment of the 
colony. One of the earliest acts of the Board of Trustees, after the first 
band of emigrants bed been transported to the shan wes to frame and 
ubliah a ode of fundamental laws and constitutions for the infant society, 
y which negro slavery was absolutely prohibited in Georgia. No sooner was 
this ordinance promulgated, than it excited the most violent and general 
discontent among the colonists, who were chiefly composed of a class of 
unfortunate men very ill adapted to a scene of rough labour and patient 
poverty, and whose complaints of the privation of negro aid in their toils 
were provoked by the example and abetted by the counsel of their neigh- 
bours, the planters of South Carolina. Accepting the invitation of these 
counsellors to share with them the envied ee of possessing negro 
slaves, 30 many of the Georgian colonists abandon their colonial soil, het 
fears began to be entertained of the total desertion of the young province; 
and in the year 1737, a general meeting. 


of the remanent planters, in a peti- 
tion and remonstrance to the Board of Trustees, protested vehemently that 
this catastrophe was inevitable unless the prohibition of negro ala 


repealed. From this claim of the Georgian colonists to be indul 


2 were 
with 
the asion of slaves, the only dissenters were a handful of Scottish 
Highlanders who had recently resorted to the province, and some German 
members of the Moravian brotherhood, who, in spite of the protection of 
the trustees, were soon after sipe 


ned from the province by the jealousy 
and persecution of their fellow-planters. The trustees refused to hearken 


to the desire of the petitioners, or to suffer a single slave to enter Georgia; 
and firmly persisted in this refusal till the year 1752, when, disgusted with 
the ungulabing condition and incurable murmurs and discontent of their 

ple, they Sadiy surrendered their chartered authority to the crown, 
hen, and not till then, did the crown, in accordance with the earnest and 
general importunities of tbe colonists, bestow on them a constitution pre- 


eisely similar to tbat of South Carolina, and including, among other more 
worthy but not more coveted boons, the privilege of acquiring and employ- 
ing negro slaves. But, as the British government, though it ae Jer permit, 
could not force its colonial subjects to bay negros, so, though it might 
encourage, it could not force its merchants to sell them; and little e 

was produced in Georgia by her altered constitution till after the peace of 


1842. 
The lengthened title of this pamphlet, which we bavo copied 
above, will furnish our readers with a sufficient account of its con- 
tents. As an effort of the pen of Thomas Clarkson, at his very 
advanced age and amidst his many infirmities, it is a most remark- 
able production ; and it will be found, not only to breathe the same 
intense interest in the great subject of abolition which the venerable 
author has so long displayed, but to be distinguished by his cha- 
racteristic force of thought and 5 Making no unim- 
portant contribution to the cause of human happiness, it will also 


augment the affectionate reverence already so strongly felt to- 
wards its author. | 


Occasional Addresses to Sunday School Children. By David Cato 
Macrae. London, 1842. 

This little volume—it is two hundred pages in 12mo.—comes 
under our notice as containing onc address of an anti-slavery 
character, page 31. It is entitled Slavery and the Anti-Slavery 
Convention, and is enlivened with a wood-cut of the Convention, 
taken from Mr. Haydon's painting. The address exhibits in a 
few pages the principal facts connected with slavery and the 
slave-trade, in a manner well adapted to engage the sympathy of 
the young. So far as we have heard, it is the first instance of the 
introduction of this topic into Sunday-school instruction ; but we 
think that it may very properly find a place in this department, 
and that Mr. Macrae is entitl 


to thanks for this pleasing speci- 
men of the manner in which it may be treated. 
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MEDI Missiox.— Intelligence as late as April 20th has been 
received from the Rev. Messrs. Steele and Raymond, the missionaries who 
accompsuied the Africans of the Amistad to Sierra Leone. This intelli- 
gence is not so flattering as msny have anticipated. Mr. Steele's health 
is so much impaired as to render it necessary for him to return to this 
country as soon as practicable. Several of the Africans bad left tho mis- 
sioparies, ee larger part of them still remained with Mr. Raymond 


at York, attending to study and agriculture.—American and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Reporter. 


Anornen Necro BukxRD.—We learn from the clerk of the 


Highlander, that, while wooding a ahort distance below the mouth of the 
Red River, they were invited to stop a short time and see another negro 
burned, They were informed that the fellow who was prepared for the 
exhibition was another of the gang recently mentioned as baving committed 
enormities, and fied to the swamp, one of whom was burned, as already 
published. ‘The last fellow, it was ascerteined, bad killed a man, and 
carried off women, one of whom be hed violated ; and for this they hed 
him well chained, and the faggots ready, with a view of giving bim a fore- 
taste of his inevitable ultimate fate. New Orleans Bulletin. 

Care pe Verps.— The brig Frances Ann arrived here on 
Saturday from the Cape de Verds, having leftat Bonavista, H. B. M. stesmer 
Pluto, for England, from the coast of Africa. The Pluto reports tbat she 
burnt the slave factories at Bullom, took a vessel of Carlano» at Bossaos, 
pe e TOIAN many factories in that neighbourhood.— American and Foreign 

nti-Slavery ; , 

MACHINERY IN Sugan-maxinc.—Mr. Lockhart has devised an 
improvement in the construction and hanging of coppers, which “ reduces 
manual labour by the adoption of practical machinery.” An experiment 


lately tried before the governor of Jamaica and a distinguished party was 


highly successful and satisfactory.— Falmouth Post. This is much better 
than immigration. — 
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REPORT OF THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE. 


Tax committee appointed by the House of Commons on the 
West India colonics have at length presented their report. It 
is very short, a mere prefix indeed to a series of resolutions, thir- 
teen in number, which follow it, and which embody the general 
conclusions at which the committee appeur, though not unani- 
mously, to have arrived. In the absence of the evidence on which 
the report and resolutions are founded, we shall offer no opinions 
of our own, but simply confine ourselves to an abstract of them, 
and to such general remarks as will prepare our readers for a fuller 
examination when that evidence shall ublished. 

The first two resolutions assert the results of emancipation to be 
most gratifying, as it respects the condition and character of the 
negro population, and bear ample testimony to their rapid im- 
provement in civilization, morals, and religion. The next two 
resolutions affirm the existence of distress in the West India colo- 
nies, but especially in Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, 
arising from diminished production. The succeeding four reso- 
lutions assert the causes of the distress to be the difficulty of 
obtaining steady and continuous labour, and the high rate of 
wages paid tor such labour us can be obtained. This they attri- 
bute to the fact that some of the former slaves have betaken 
themselves to more profitable occupations than field labour—to the 
ease with which they can live in comfort and acquire wealth—to 
the competition for labour among the planters—but principal] 
to the easy terms upon which the use of land has been obtainable 
by the negros. The remedies proposed by the committee are 
three-fold : first, that the planters should introduce moderate and 
prudent changes in the system which they have hitherto adopted ;” 
secondly, that there should be an “immigration of a fresh 
labouring population, to such an extent as to create competition 
For employ ment ;” and, thirdly, that the laws which regulate the 
relations between employers and labourers in the different colonies, 
should undergo early and careful revision by the respective 
legislatures.” 

Our remarks on the various topics suggested by the committee 
in their report and resolutions shall be rief. If the “ moderate 
and prudent changes in the system hitherto adopted”? by the 
pects mean the withdrawal of the provision grounds from the 
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aag nis and fair and honourable treatment, the labouring 
population of the colonies are insufficient to keep up the culti- 
vation of the estates. It is admitted that the population is 
rapidly increasing by natural means—that labour is becoming 
more abundant—that the crops are increasing in quantity—that 
the relations of employer and labourer are better understood, and 
that the duties arising ont of them are better fulfilled, and yet we 
| have gigantic schemes of immigration set on foot, the tendency of 
which can only be to waste thé remaining capital of the colonies, 
and to overwhelm them with taxation, To free emigration 
to the British colonies we have no objection. Let the 

lanters from their own resources, if they please, add to the 
abouring population on their estates; but we think it an 
act of injustice to the colonists generally, and more especially 
to the labouring population, to tax them heavily for the 
purpose of bringing large masses of foreign labourers into com- 

etition with themselves. With respect to the third remedy, 
egislation, we think it would be in the highest degree perilons to 
make the laws regulating the relation between masters and ser- 
vants more stringent than they are at present. We have reason 
to believe that this is a favourite idea with some of the committee; 
the government, however, are, we hope, too well instructed on 
this point to adopt it. Nevertheless, the friends of the eman- 
cipated classes, in the colonies especially, must make it their 
business to watch the course of legislation, and to guard 


them against their being brought again under the yoke of 
bondage.” 


Though not included in the resolutions, it is admitted in the 
report, that the evidence taken before the committee, both as to 
the extent and the causes of the distress which is said to exist in 
the West Indies, was conflicting. There were those examined 
who “ believe that the great advautages which have resulted from 
emancipation have been unchecked and unalloyed by consequent 
evils,’ and that the distress, such as it is, is temporary in its cha- 
racter. In summing np they remark, “ In recommending those 
resolutions and the evidence to the attention of the house, your 
committee feel bound to state, in conclusion, that they cannot 
regard the present state of the West Indian colonies, unsatisfactory 
a3 it is, with any feeling of despair.” 


CUBA. 


We have the pleasure of presenting to our readers the following 
extracts of a letter from our correspondent in this island 
: Havana, July 1st, 1842. 
Srr,—I am anxious to guard you against the great error of su 
osing that the Cuba slave-trade is at an end,—that the traffickers 
ave repented of their crimes, or that the importation of slavcs 
has ceased to be profitable. A check has no doubt been given to 
it; the effect of which, I venture to assure you, will last no 
longer than the necessity which gave rise to it. The negociation 
with Spain, which was opens in 1840, in pursuance of the plan 
of 9 developed by Mr. Turnbull, in his work on this 
island, has produced, as you are aware, a vast amount of dis- 
cussion ; and if no other good should ever come of it, this discussion 
has at least demonstrated what was previously well known to the 
more intelligent of the slave-holders, that their personal interests 
were directly opposed to the continuance of the current of im- 
portation. 

But other advantages I am happy to say are already in progress 
from this discussion, and the contre-coup begins to reach us from 
the seat of government in Madrid. The copy of a correspondence 
between her Majesty’s minister, Mr. Aston, and the Spanish 
minister for foreign affairs, Mr. Gonzales, has recently arrived in 
the Havana, in which it is assumed that the landed proprietors 
of this island are sufficiently instructed in their true interests, 
and that the slave-trade is forced upon them for the purpose of 
strengthening and prolonging the supremacy of the mother- 


abouring population—and we have reason for believing it does | country, and of excluding the native inhabitants from all share 


mean this, and nothing else—then we recommend the labouring 
population to render themselves independent of such grounds as 
early as W by the purchase of holds and the formation 
of free villages. But we are satisfied that the planters, as a body, 
cannot resort to this mode of coercing labour, for the moment 
they did so wages must rise. The fact is, the system of pro- 
vision grounds is as necessary to the economical management 
of an estate, as it is for the general supply of the colonies 
with food. The second remedy is immigration. Our opinions 
on this important subject are already known, nor shall we 


alter them until it be clearly proved, that, under judicious į self-interest are not always incompatible 
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in the m ment of their own concerns. The papens which 
appeared in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, in the course of the last year, 
have doubtless been instrumental in producing the conviction on 


the of her Majesty’s government, thus indicated in the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Aston; and I, therefore, take the liberty of 
entreating your continued attention to this subject, because it is 
not by motives like yours, which have only for their object the 
welfare of your fellow-creatures, but by considerations of a poli- 
tical or a sordid character, that men who have been born and bred 
in the atmosphere of slavery, are to be taught that humanity and 
with each other. 
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At the commencement of this negociation, which I take it for 
granted is still pending at Madrid, you will see by the draft of the 
treaty, published in the parliamentary papers, Class B. for 1840, 
that Lord Palmerston went the entire length, recommended by 
your great Convention of that year, of demanding that the 
whole of the slaves introduced into the Spanish West Indies, 
since the time that the treaty of 1817 came into operation, should 
now be recognized as free. It is generally understood, that the 
adoption of this principle would emancipate from 50 to 60 per 
cent. of the slave population of this island, and a still larger pro- 
portion of that of Porto Rico * k. 

It is not to be supposed, that her Majesty's ministers are to 
abandon the ground they have taken, Having asserted the right 
to their freedom of the Africans imported into the Spanish West 
Indies since the treaty of 1817 came into operation, die only sub- 
ject of regret is, that the greater part of two years has already been 
consumed in the dilatory system of negociation, from which Spanish 
upami is so deservedly renowned, 

he Spanish government pretends that the sudden emancipation 
of some three hundred thousand of the slaves of this island would 
lead, if not to anarchy and confusion, at least to revolution and 
separation from the mother-country, The basis of this argument 
is of course to be found in the assumption, that when the landed 
pa a of the island shall have been deprived of the compulsory 
labour of the greater part of the slaves, they will no longer be 
either able or willing to bear the enormous load of taxation which 
the government of the mother-country now throws upon them ; 
and will thus be driven to the policy of emancipating the rest of 
their slaves, in order to make common cause with them as a 
united people against the oppression of a foreign government, 
already sufficiently odious. 

It will he a great calamity, however, to the island of Cuba, to 
its social advancement, as well as to its material prosperity, if the 
British government were now to halt in its carcer, and were to 
abandon any part of the ground now covered by the draft of the 
convention of 1840. Mr, Aston has truly stated to Mr. Gonzales, 
that sound principles and a correct view of human rights are 
rapidly etablishine themselves among the native inhabitants of 
this island; and he might have added, that these inhabitants, in 
all that relates to intelligence and civilization, would not lose in 
the comparison, cither with the dominant race of the Peninsula, or 
with the other Europeans with whom they come in contact. 

But not cnly will Cuba suffer if Great Britain recedes, the 
whole continent of Africa will feel the influence of the abandonment 
of the system of slave-trade suppression proposed in this treaty ; 
and I am sure I need not say much to convince you, that there is 
nothing like sincerity in the professions which are still made by 
the Spanish anthoritics, of thelr desire to co-operate with us in the 
euppressicn of the trade. 

Since the seizure of the Aurelia Felix, a few weeks ago, and 
the degradation of the slaves on board to the well known rank of 
emancipados, several other slavers have been suffered to land their 
cargocs on the coast with impunity. The last arrival is the noto- 
rious Trueno, of whose former success you have already heard so 
much, After landing her victims on the coast, she entered this 
port as formerly with flying colours ; the captain and his officers 
making it their boast that after they had made sail from the coast 
of Africa with their human cargo on board, they had been chased 
by a British cruizer, who from the lightness of the wind had not 
been able to come up with her, and having sent a strong detach- 
ment in boats to take possession of the Trueno, she had succeeded 
in beating them off, sinking two of the boats, at a loss, it is said, 
of not less than forty men. This pa of the sad story is doubtless 
already known in England, and when it is combined with the fact, 
that the pirate captain and his crew are now at large in the 
Havana, making a public boast of their success, it will serve, I 
trust, not only to engage the sympathies of the English people, 
but to nerve the arm of the English government in enforcing such 
measures as will serve to prevent the renewal of similar 
atrocities. 

Besides the Trueno, two other slavers have recently entered 
the port, after landing their cargoes on the coast; the one a Por- 
tugucse brigantine, called the Trobuo, the other a schooner with a 
variety of names, the property of the notorious Pedro Blanco. I 
ought to add, that there are four others laid up in ordinary at the 
wharfs of the Cassa Blanca, on the other side of the bay, unwilling, 
it may be supposed, to abandon the hope of returning to their 
criminal pursuits as soon as the object of the Captain-General, in 
the part he is now acting, shall have been accomplished to their 
mutual satisfaction. 

It is also true that some of the slave-captains who habitually 
resort to the Havana, are availing themselves of the present 
aspect of their affairs, with what sincerity I shall not pretend to 
decide, to manifest some symptoms of a tardy repentance. In 
general, they are men possessing such qualities as ought to have 
made them useful members of society, because without activit 
and firmness, without a strong spirit of enterprise, and I sl 
add also, without the power of inspiring others with confidence 
in that probity, which may, it is said, have place “ among thieves, 
it would not be possible for such men to acquire the command of 
ships, and of capital, to the large amount required in these cri- 
minal pursuits. I have not yet heard of any single individual who 
has hitherto definitively abandoned the traffic since the quasi 
interruption of it, of which you have heard ; and as soon as their 
hopes shall revive, either by the great demand for labour or by 
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the relaxation of the all but nominal prohibition of the captain- 
eneral they will return to their sanguinary career like so many 
amished wolves, deprived for a season of their prey. 

If it were necessary to prove to you the hollowness and insin- 
cerity of the Spanish government, on the subject of the execution 
of existing treaties, it would be sufficient for me to point to the 
condition of tlie emancipados, whose sad fate I have so often had 
occasion to expose. Of the many thousands who are known to be 
held in the most abject state of slavery, a small proportion, not 
more than two hundred, have obtained within fire last twelve 
months, the practical recognition of their freedom, through the 
untiring and determined efforts of the only British funetionary, 
who up to the present moment has thought it his duty to give 
himself any trouble in their behalf. 

By the last numbers of the .4nti-slavery Reporter which have 
poached this island, I observe that your readers are already in- 
formed of the change which has taken place in the Havana con- 
sulate, as well as of the causes which have served to produce it. 
Ever since the nomination of Mr. Turnbull, not yet two years 
ago, a dead set was made upon him, not only by the Spanish 
authorities, but by all who saw, or fancied they saw, danger to 
the sources of their prosperity in the assertion by the repre- 
sentative of the British government of principles of a gencrous 
or liberal character. It is long since the personal friends of Mr. 
Turnbull have forescen, that it would not he convenient for the 
British government to maintain him in his consular post, in 
defiance of the remonstrances of successive Captains-Gencral in 
Cula, supported as they have been by successive ministries in 
Madrid. Upto the present moment, no conclusive opinion has 
been formed as to the views of Mr. Turnbull’s successor with 
regard to the most interesting and I shall add the most 
important branch of his functions. As yet Mr. Crawford has 
manifested no distrust of those professions, which the S 
nish authoritics are in the habit of addressing to every British 
functionary, with whom they have occasion to deal. As yet, so 
faras I know Mr. Crawford has not thought it necessary to 
denounce the infractions of the slave-trade treaties which have 
already taken place, within the few days that have elapsed since 
his arrival, In thus abstaining from any premature interference, 
we have every hope that he is only pursuing a more cauticus 
course than his predecessor ; that the infractions which are thus 
taking pae in the face of day, have nevertheless been duly 
reported to her Majesty’s government; and that through this more 
circuitous channel, due effect will be given to them in the course 
of the negociations for the suppression of the slave-trade, which 
no British minister will neglect as long as the existing treaties are 
so grossly and notoriously violated. 

none of the paragraphs which have lately appcared in the 
Anti-slavery Reporter on the subject of the change in this con- 
sulate, I observe that you congratulate your readers on the fact, 
such as you know it in London, that Mr. ‘Turnbull remains at the 
Havana to perform the duty of ‘ protector of liberated Africans.” 
In making this announcement you do not seem to be aware that 
this separate office, however important that it should be filled by 
man of sound principles, is not one that is recognised by the 
T 


panish government or the Spanish authorities; so that if Mr. 

urnbull were now to address himself to the 5 on 
any subject connected with the infraction of the slave-trade 
treaties, lie would be told that his Excellency did not know him, 
and that he refused to receive any such communications. 

The office of superintendent of liberated Africans is in fact little 
better than a sinecure; and, for that reason, it is not at all suited 
to the active business-habits of the present incumbent. Besides, 
even when Consul, he was constantly exposed to the dangers 
which are inseparable from the free expression of humane opinions 
in this hot-bed of slavery and the slave-trade; and after losing 
the protection which naturally attaches to the office of repre- 
sentative of the British government, it would have been madness 
in Mr. Turnbull, according to the opinion of all his friends, to 
have remained on shore at the IIavana. He did well, therefore, 
in retiring on board her Majesty’s ship Romney, where he has 
been ever since the arrival of Mr. Crawford, his successor in the 
consulate, and where he will no doubt remain as long as he 
retains the office of superintendent, in order to receive the 
Africans on their arrival, and provide for their removal to & 
British colony. 

Mr. Turnbull's danger, I assure you, is any thing but ima- 
ginary; and although the Captain- General, from his high 
personal character, would doubtless do all in his 5 to 

rotect a British officer, although not recognized by the 

panish government, from the knives of the eee 
1 must be allowed to say, that it is more than doubtf 
whether the subordinate functionaries on whom the superin- 
tendent’s safety more immediately depends, would do any thing 
either to protect the victim, or to punish the assassin. The exas- 
peration of the minor officers of the government, at the present 
temporary interruption of the trade, is only inferior to that of the 
traders themselves; and their views on tlie subject are expressed 
with so little disguise, that I even question the prudence of Mr. 
Turnbull remaining where he now is. It was but the other even- 
ing, in one of the theatres, that the magistrate who presides there 
at all public entertainments, was addressed where he sat, in his box, 
by a lawyer named Sacarra, who came there according to the cus- 
tom of the place, to pay his respects during entr’ acte, and in the 
hearing of a crowd of persona eclarcd that in his opinion it would 
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be doing a public service to rid the country of Mr, Turnbull; 
because he had shown himself to be the enemy of its trade, its 
prosperity, and all its institutions. Mr. Villaverde, to whom his 
observations were addressed, thought it necessary to administer 
of some gentle reproof to Mr. Sacarra, but, after a great deal of ani- 
mated discussion, this judicial dignitary, who is also one of the 
Captain-General’s assessors, did not blush to declare, that although 
he would do nothing to take away the life of Mr. Turnbull, since 
it would be useless to remove one Englishman, seeing there were 
so many more of his countrymen who entertained the same 
opinions, yet he, Mr. Villaverde, if called upon to try Mr. Turn- 
bull’s assassin, would not scruple to acquit him, no matter what 
the evidence might be by which the charge was supported. 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


COLONIAL PASSENGERS’ BILL. 
Hovse or Coumons, Turspay, Jury fom, 


On the question that the bill do pass, 

Mr. Hawrs deprecated the wholesale deportation of that class of persons 
which this bill was intended to effect from their native country, to places 
where they were consigned toa state partaking more of slavery than of 
freedom. On that ground he objected’ to the measure. He was astonished 
that after the report of the committee on this question, this measure should 
have been so soon brought in by the government. It ought to bave been 
delayed for the present. ‘Ihe hon. member expressed his conviction that 
the report of the committee on this subject demonstrated that the West 
Indian colonies required no aid from the legislature in the way of importa- 
tion of labour. 

Mr. G. Banas said, as one of the members of that committee, he must 
declare bis opinion to be decidedly the reverse of that just stnted. 
(Hear, hear). He believed the only resource of the West Indian colonies 
was in the East Indies, and, on the authority of Sir C. Metcalfe, ventured 
to assert that the importation of labour, at least into Jamaica, might be 
permitted without any danger at all, provided the passage were sufficiently 
taken care of. (Hear). 

Mr. V. Stu said, he thought the report of the committee would prove 
as useless for purposes of legislation, as any one of the “ blue books,“ 
which the noble secretary for the colunies was in the habit of mercilessly 
ridiculing, (liear). His reason for voting with the noblo lord was this, 
that be thought the experiment proposed to be tried by the bill was one 
which ought not to be left untried. Considering the bill merely in the 
light of a measure for facilitating the transfer of the surplus population of 
India to the island of Mauritius, he should vote for it; at the same time he 
must observe, that the noble lord did not, in the manner in which be brougbt 
forward this bill, show that consideration for the house which he was sure 
the noble lord would upon reflection feel that he ought to have shown. 
He must further add, it was with great reluctance he agreed to any ineasure 
which invested any minister of the crown with Such large discretionary 
powers ; and yet, if any one were to be so entrusted, be thought that the 
noble lord opposite, the secretary for the colonies, ought to be that person, 
when it was recollected that it was ha who introduced and conducted 
through the House of Commons that measure by which the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies was effected. 

Sir A. Grant vindicated the West India body from the charge of undue 
bias as regarded the emancipated slaves. They would do those persons 
1 as fairly aud as impartially as they would show to any other persons 

iving. 

Mr. Hawes, in explanation, said that he had not imputed any unjust dis- 
position to the body of West India proprietors. 

Mr. W. Baninc, who spoke in a very low tone, was understood to ap- 
prove of the principle of the bill, and to contend that under the proposed 
system the Hill Coolies would stand a better chance of obtaining a liveli- 
hood in the Mauritius than in their own country. There was no particular 
wish on the part of the government to encourage the migration of Hill 
Coolies to the Mauritius—they would rather prevent it. But how was 
that to be done? Must they have a police force and eustom-house regu- 
lations for the purpose? The only way to keep these labourers from going 
to the Mauritius was to give them higher wages in India; and of yet see- 
ing that done he did not despair. 

Mr. MaxciEs did not mean to advocate the interests of those in the 
Mauritius, but he thought it would be as unjust to deprive the planters of 
the opportunity of obtaining labourers, as it would be to prevent the Hill 
Coolies from carrying their labour to any market where they could get ade- 

uately paid for ii. The system was most beneficial to that race; for if 

7 went to the Mauritius monkeys, experience proved that they returned 
to India men. From the report of Mr. Grant, it appeared that the Hill 
Coolies returned to India much improved, both physically and morally, 
having acquired habits of prudence, frugality, and industry, and with sums 
of money saved from their earnings which to them were little fortunes. 

Mr. Hoca opposed the bill. The bon. member complained that the noble 
lord the secretary for the colonies carried out bis intentions by means of an 
order in council, and then came down to the house and asked its sanction 
for a measure, without giving sufficient time for its consideration. The 
noble lord appeared to treat British India as if that country was a part and 
parcel of the colonies under the management of the colonial secretary. In 
the Court of Directors the measure had his decided opposition, and in that 
house be would also oppose it. The late government had declared, that 
they would not take any step in the matter until they had obtained the opi- 
Rion of the house on the su ject. He thought that the present govern- 
ment ought to have respected the pledge of the late government, more 
particularly as it bad been extorted from them by themselves. He felt 
Gorry to oppose any measure emanating from those with whom it was 
usually his pleasure to act, but in that before the house the noble lord the 
secretary for the colonies had shown great inconsistency ; and if the right 
hon, baronet the secretary for the home department should favour the 

use with his sentiments that evening, he had no doubt he would alto- 

ether repudiate the defence attempted to be set up for him by his noble 
nd. ver since be bad had the honour of a seat in that house, he bad 

ahown by his votes that he had no confidence in the political conduct of 
the late ministry ; but when the great interests of bencvolenceand huma 
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nity were concerned, be placed the most implicit confidence in the late 
noble secretary for the colonies (Lord! J. Russell) and his colleagues. 
(Hear, hear). Much speculation and ingenious hypothesis had been 
raised upon the fact of the report being signed by only three of 
the commissioners: now, were honourable gentlemen aware, that 
a separate one had been made by Mr. Dowse? And wha: did he 
say? He had been largely engaged in the trade himself, but its 
horrors were so great that he employed an agent to go up- the country 
and explain fully to the Coolies in what position they would be placed in 
the Mauritius—he offered them then the same terms as others had got, and 
he did not succeed in engaging one Cooly, while the crimps engaged by 
others succeeded in obtaining as many as in former years. (Hear, hear). 
It was a fact that they had no statistical information relating tothe subject 
upon which they could rely. True, Mr. Anderson in his report admitted, 
that up to 1839, 25,000 Coolies bad been imported, and that at that date 
only 18,000 remained. What had become of the other 7.000? It was 
said thev had either returned to India, or had died, but literally they knew 
nothing respecting them. The provisions in the bill of the noble lord with 
respect to the treatment of the Coolies at the Mauritius, and during the 
passage, he admitted were good, and, with some suggestions which he 
would make, might be rendered perfect. The bill provided that the 
labourers should be allowed forty-eight hours for consideration before thev 
entered into a contract. This was an advantage, but he thought the period 
should l:ave been somewhat extended, in order that the Coolies might have 
ample time to inform themselves as to the nature of the employment in 
which they would be engaged, and the rate of remuneration they would 
receive. It was desirable also, he thought, that some provision sbould 
have been made by the bill for effecting an 5 in the lodgings 
and accommodation afforded to the Coolies. t present these labourers 
were, in case of illness, dependent for medical aid on private hospitals. 
He considered that district hospitals should bave been established, in which 
the Coolies migbt bave received proper care and attention during sickness. 
The noble lord contended that voluntary emigration would supply 
the demand for labour which existed in tbe Mauritius and in the 
West Indies. If this demand could be supplied by voluntary 
emigration, and if he (Mr. Hogg), was satisfied that the emigra- 
tion was really voluntary, be would not oppose any measures for its 
promotion. He rezretted that some provision had not been made for 
enabling the Coolies to return to India, if after emigrating they were dis- 
satisfied with the employment in which they were engaged, cr with the 
treatment they received. Ife did not find ony provision of this nature in 
the bill now before the house. He would now proceed to s'ate the sugges- 
tions which he would venture to make to the noble lord on this subject. 
He would, in the first place, recommend the adoption of measures to pre- 
vent the crimps who now infested India, defrauding and deceiving the 
people, from pursuing their vocation, The European authorities ought, 
he conceived, to be empowered to give notice that free emigration to the 
Mauritius or to the West Indies would be permitted, specifying the wages 
which would be given, and pointing out the probable advantages which 
would accrue to the emigrants; but not a single labourer ought to be 
allowed to leave the country until he bad appeared before European 
officers, and had expressed his willingness to emigrate, and bad also been 
fully informed as to the nature of the employment and tho terms of the 
contract into which he might be required to enter. Some observations 
bad been made as to the pate in the number of female emigrants, 
as compared with the males. Ile was aware thut if the men were pre. 
vented from emigrating, unless they were accompanied by their families, 
such a regulation would be equivalent to an entire prohibition of emigra- 
tion; but, without making it imperative on the Coolies to take their 
families with them, he thought every facility and inducement ought to be 
held out for the emigration of their families. He would also suggest 
that the most ample means should be afforded to the Coolv labourers 
in the Mauritius for corresponding with their families in India, and 
measures should be adopted for enabling the Coolies to remit to their 
families a portion of their wages. If such a step was adopted, 
the misery which appeared from the despatches to bave prevailed so 
extensively in India would, in a great measure, be relieved. He thought, 
also, that the time at which the sbips took their passace should be limited 
to the period when the monavon prevailed. ‘Ihe ordinary time occupied 
by the voyage during the monsoon was about two months; while it had 
been stated in evidence that, at other periods, the voyage had in some in- 
stances been protracted to six months. Ife considered that if the legisla- 
ture of this country sanctioned the recommencement of this traffic, we 
could not hope that the remonstrances we were now making with foreign 
powers on the subject of the slave-trade would be regarded as sincere. The 
Motives by which this country was actuated in urging those remonstrances 
had already been subjected to undue suspicion on the part of some foreien 
states which were unwilling to co-operate with us in suppressing the 
traffic ; and he hoped that house would not afford any ground for the impu- 
tation that on the continent of India we sanctioned the prosecution of a 
trade very nearly resembling that which had, unbeppily, prevailed so ex- 
tensively on the continent of Africa. If the bill now before the house 
became the law of the land, he sincerely hoped that tho beneficial effects 
anticipated by some honourable gentlemen would result from it ; but if 
they had eventually to lament its fsilure, it would be cousolatory to bim 
that he had given it his opposition. 

Lord Sranvey thought it was desirablo that the bouse should fully 
understand the state of the case on which they were now about to 
legislate. Soon after the passing of the Slave Emancipation Act, in 1833 
some merchants of the Mauritius, finding that a great diminution of 
labour took place, partly in consequence of the unwillingness of the 
negros to work, contemplated, and carried into effect, a plan for enlisting 
in their employment, by means of private agents, a number of the natives 
of India. lie did not hesitate to express his belief, that in many instances 
these Indians were led by fraudulent pretences and promises to go to the 
Mauritius, where they were induced to enter into agreements to serve cer. 
tain masters for a period of five years. This system gave rise to extensive 
abuses ; and in 1837 it was found necessary by the Indian government to 
adopt measures for regulating the deportation of these labourers. In 
1838 it was deemed requisite absolutely to probibit the departure of 
labourers from India to the Mauritius, or the West Indian colonies. 
and it was this law which the bon. gentleman was desirous of pepetuating, 
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while the object of the presert bill was to permit the emigration of labour - 
era under certain restrictions. In 1838, the year in which the law to 
which he bad just referred was adopted, a commission was appointed by 
the Governor-General of India in council to inquire into the abuses alleged 


to exist with respect to the exportation of Hill Coolies and labourers from 


Bengal to the Mauritius. In 1840 the noble lord the late secretary of 
state for the colonies called upon the house to rescind the prohibitory 

and to permit the exportation of Indian labourers to the Mauritius. He 
(Lord S.) gave his vote silently, though reluctantly, against that proposal. 


the grounds on which he rested his opposition were these ; that a commis- 
sion had been appointed to inquire into the subject, and that before that 
house was called upon to legislate, the report of this commission ought to 
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be to choose amongst his employers, and how he should most advan- 
tazeouely sell his services. Many persons under the late contract system 
had returned to India with considerable sums of money. The hon. mem- 
ber said they were but decoy ducks, but at any rate they had earned that 
money under all the disadvantages of the contract system. They must 
not talk of the Cooly being unable to take care of himself. The chief incon- 
veniences of the old system arose from the Coolies perpetually making 
frivolous complaints in order to break their contracts, because they saw 


free men earning double and treble their wages. No doubt, in some cases 
A right hon. friend of bis, who also voted against the proposal, stated that | 


under the former system they had been treated as slaves, but under the 


i no tie or contract, would 
eave the master who ill-used him, and find a hundred others ready to 


take him. Nay, more, by a short-sighted policy, some of the 


be placed in their bands; and he also suggested that the government should masters were constantly endeavouring, by offering higher wages, 


communicate with the governor-general, and consider during the recess 
the adoption of measures which might remedy the grievances complained 


of. ‘These were the grounds, also, on which he (Lord Stanley) had given 


his vote on the occasion to which he alluded. Now, however, tbe house 
was in possession of ample information on the subject, and a plan maturely 
considered was submitted to the judgment of parliament. The govern- 
ment had proceeded to legislate by order in council, which had been sent 
out to India, to regulate the passage of the Hill Coolies to the Mauritius, 
and now they came to that house to regulate the trade between India and 


to induce the labourers to break through their engagements and 


go over to them. In the event of the Hill Cooly becoming dis- 
eutisſied, there was nothing to interfere with his return, for, by common 
industry, he might, in the course of a year, earn fifty rupees, a sum 
amply sufficient to enable him to return to his native country. The right 


| honourable gentleman the member for Northampton, he (Lord Stanley 


believed, on a former night, when this bill was under discussion, object 
to the protection of the Hill Coolies being left to the superintendence of 


| the epecial magistrates; but what said Sir Lionel Smith—no mean 


the Mauritius. He wished to take up this case not for the benefit of the @Uthority—on that subject? Sir Lionel Smith, in the Mauritius, said,— 
Mauritius alone, He knew that without the importation of Hill Coolies, | „Let the Governor-general of India make such protective regulations 


their sugar-growing would fall off, and there would be much distress ; but, ` 


with all the advantage of this importation of labour to the Mauritius, he 
would not bring forward this bill if he were not satisfied that 
the importation of Hill Coolies would not only be beneficial to 
the Mauritius, but tbat it would be also for the permanent advan- 
tage of India itself. He called on the house, then, not from a 
species of indolent humanity to sav, there aro abuses in the system 


of exportation of labour from India which we have not time to see into, (H 


and the Indians shal), therefore, notimprove their circumstances, nor shall 
that country relieve itself of its starving population.’ If he proved that 
remedies had been applied to these abuses, he trusted that the house would 
not continue Jonger a bill which violated all the principles of sound policy 
and legislation. The alleged grievances of the exportation of IIill Coolies 
might be comprised under the following heads :—First, that the Coolies 
were deceived, and entered into engagements of which they knew nothing. 
Next, that they were kidnapped at Culcutta; that there were great frauds 
by advancing money to them, and getting them into debt and into the 
power of those who supported them ; that the contracts they entered into 
were disadvantageous to them; and that their families were left unpro- 
vided for. This system arose from individual merchants having paid 
agents, to whom they gave so much per head for inducing the Coolics to 
enter into these contracts. The committee appointed to inquire into this 
subject reported on the operation of the bill to prevent the exportation of 
Hill Coolies, ‘that this law, not content with getting rid of the 
whole of the abuses complained of, imposes strange and servile restrictions 
on the liberty and means of livelihood of many of the Indian people.” 
„The only abuse of moment related to the people getting under contracts 
to serve for a term; but this law prohibits all persons going of their 
own accord, un‘ettered by any contract, to other portions of the empire 
where their labour may be advantageous. That to justify such a law 
a case of necessity must be made out there needs no argument.” Mr. 
Grant stated, ‘ No such case of necessity can be made out. I have never 
heard it seriously argued that any evil could arise from the spontaneous 
emigration of labourers from India unfettered, by any contract. The kid- 
napping arose from individua's paying so much a head for labourers, and 
getting them to work under contracts“. But that system had already been 
done away with. The present system gave no benefit to any individual 
by the introduction of any exclusive labour. No individual planter 
was empowered to send out to collect labourers, but the colony 
was empowered to vote a sum of money to pay the expenses of the 
emigration of the labourers, and when those emigrants arrived, they 
were free to choose masters and go where they pleased; but 
they bad the advantage of having their passage paid free, and 
they might then compete for wages with the freest men there.— 
te whole system was altered from the very root, the moment they 
substituted a public grant for individual speculation. The temptation 
tur kidnapping ceased at once. What was the language of the com- 
mittee on the system of money advances to the Coolies, and getting them 
into debt! The system of nominal allowances to the Coolies was one of 
fraudulent gain, and it is certain, if advances were probibited, the main 
stay of the Hill Cooly trade, as carried on heretotore, would certainly be 
at once removed. All advances were positively prohibited by the system 
now brought into operation, and in the most certain manner, for there was 
now no means of recovering a debt so lent. The lion. gentleman (Mr. 
Hogg) said the Coolies were kidnapped—they were couped up in bouses, 
false passports were given them, they were placed under the control of 
the police, there was no security against their being changed and shipped 
off tor the benefit of the exportmg merchant. All this was altered. 
‘Tbey were now placed under a government agent, whose duty it was 
to muster them, and deliver them their passports, and keep a descriptive 
catalogue of each person, and no one was permitted to emigrate till the 
government agent had explained to him the condition into which he was going, 
and the lite he was to lead. It was again said that as the vessel dropped 
down the river other pergons were taken on board, and that there was no 
protection against this. ‘The protection taken was this: the shipper was 
pid for the safe import of so many persons, checked by the government 
agent at the Mauritius; and if he brought one more than his comple- 
ment, he was fined £5.; and if in any particular he had altered, changed, 
or increased the number beyond this, he forfeited the whole of his freight. 
(Hear, hear). It was then said the contracts were unfavourable. He 
knew they were. Under the contract system, the net wager of the Hill 
Cooly at 8s. a month amounted to £4. 16s. per annum, whilst the wages 
ef the free negro at half a dollar a-day amounted to £36.10s. The 
honourable member for Beverley said this system had been unaltered ; 
kut that was not the case. The Hill Cooly was now capable of 
earning £36. 10s, per annum, that being a sum some hundred times 
es much as he could ever by possibility earn by his labour in his 
own covntry. The only difficalty the Hill Cooly would have would 
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that the labourer may emigrate, and I will undertake to provide for their 
full and efficient protection here.“ -Now he (Lord Stanley) had no wish 
to speak in disparagement of the late Sir Lionel Smith, but he would 
say there was no man in whom more implicit reliance could be placed 
than in Sir W. Gomm, the present governor of the Mauritius. (Hear, 
hear). Upon his high and honourable feeling the house and the country 
| might safely rely for a vigorous and impartial administration of justice. 

ear, hear). But again, other objections which had been urged, were 
met by the provisions which this bill contained for the services of medical 
attendants, and to enable the emigrant Hill Coolies to remit to their 
wives and families such portions of their earnings as they could spare; 
and, if any emigrant desired to take his wife and family with 
him, the ship-owner or his agent was bound to take them, 
and the colony was bound to pay for their passage out. On the whole, 
this measure in all its details had received, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the honourable and learned member for Beverley, 
the sanction of the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and that decision had been aftirmed by the Court of Proprietors, 
on a division, he believed, of 54 to 22. Thus the sanction of the popular 
body had been added to that of the governing Lody. The refusal to 
assent to the particular clause which had been referred to would indicate 
on the part of the house a disapprobation of this measure, which he 
(Lord Stanley) should deeply regret, and though he could not anticipate 
the house would sanction the permanent continuance of £o injurious a law 
against the opinions of the Court of Directors, of the Court of Proprietors, 
and of the Governor-general of India, he had now boldly and plainly 
stated the whole case, aud he confidently left it in the hands of the house. 
(Hear, hear.) 

After a few words from Mr. Hood and Lord Sraxtey in exp. anation, 

Mr. Hastie inquired whether (as we understood) the bill contained 
any provision for the maintenance of the wife and family of the Hill Cooly 
during his absence in the Mauritius ? a 

Lord Stanrey replied that, as he had already stated, the governore 
general would have power to compel the ship-owners or their agents to 
take out the wives and families of such emigrants as desired to accompany 
the husbands. He (Lord Stanley) by this bill did not profess to make 
any provision for the wives and families that remained in India, more than 
already existed with regard to the families of Hill Coolies who came from 
the country, and engaged for three or four years with a master in Calcutta, 

Mr. Hastie observed, that, when a man engaged as a servant in Cal- 
cutta, he had means of transmitting his savings for the support of his wife 
and family; but if he were transported to the Mauritius, a considerable 
time must elapse before he could remit anything to those he had left in 
his native country. With regard to the provision to enable the wife to 
accompany the husband, he thought it would be useless, for it was well 
known that, sooner than go to the Mauritius, or baal bea else, the women 
would rather drown themselves in the Ganges, think they were going 
to heaven; while if they went to sea they would be of opinion they were 
going in a contrary direction. ( Hear,” and a laugh). 

Sir R. H. Inaris could not but regard with suspicion the export of 
labour which he could not consider to be free. On this question, there- 
fore, he could not give that support to the Government which he usually 
afforded. 

Mr. Hume said, that the principle of the bill was one which the house 
were every day allowing to be carried out, with reference, not only to the 
colonics, but to this country, and therefore he did not see why an exce 
tion should be made in the case of the Mauritius. He supported the bill 
on the general principle of free trade in labour, and he thought that the 
objections to it equally applied to the system of emigration which had 
been so long acted on in this country. 
Mr. BrownriGG supported the bill. 
The house then divided— 
For the clause 
For the amendment - 
Majority for retaining the clause 
The bill was then read a third time and passed. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The great length at which this paper is exclusively enabled to report the 
speech of Lord Brougham on British Slave-trade, has crowded out several 
important articles which bad been designed for our present number. 


Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 


be sentto the Office of the Society, as above. 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
be forwarded to the Treasurer nr Alexander, Esq.) èt 
on. 


Avucust 10, 1842.] 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


LONDON, Axorsr 10TH. 
Any of our friends who may happen to pos a copy of the 
Anti-slavery Reporter, Nos. 4 and 13, would greatly oblige by 
forwarding them to the office of the Society, at 27, New Broad 
Street, London. 


Sixce our last publication, Lord Brougham has again brought 
before the public, through the medium of the House of Lords, the 
extensive implication of British subjects in the slave-trade. Having 
given previous notice of a motion on the subject, he introduced it 
to the attention of their lordships on the 2nd instant, in a speech 
characterized—it is enough to say—by his usual eloquence and 
power. The motion with which he concluded, was to the effect 
that the government should take the existing state of the slave- 
trade into consideration, with a view to its abolition. ‘The duke 
of Wellington, who fully admitted the necessity of a remedy, sug- 
gested that Lord Brougham should himself mature a bill for the 
purpose during the recess, and tendered to the House “an en- 
gagement, on the part of Her Majesty's government, that they 
would take his measure into their consideration at an early period 
of the next session, with the view of givingit their support and 
assistance.” After an ineffectual attempt to induce the govern- 
ment to undertake the preparation of the measure, the noble lord 
withdrew his motion; but we most sincerely hope, not without an 
intention of accepting the duty devolved upon him by the House. 
We most entirely concur in the sentiment expressed by the earl 
of Ripon, that ‘hi t knowledge of the subject, and the part 
he has taken in the drawing up of similar bills, eminently qualify 
him for the task,” and in the wish that he “would seriously 
apply his mind to the subject.” 

n the meantime we trust that all parties practically interested 
in this question will, as Lord Brougham observed, take the present 
proceedings “as a warning” of that which is to follow, and begin 
at once to make arrangements for a change. As to half-pay officers 
in the British service, the duke of Wellington observed “ that was 
a part of the evil for which he could have no difficulty in provid- 
ing a remedy ;” and the manner in which this intimation was 
received by the House warrants the expectation that something 
more will be heard of it. It is time also, that the share-holders of 
the mining companies, and other ee parties, should begin 
to stir themselves, They will mind, it seems, nothing but the 
law ; and now the Jaw will soon be upon them. 


We had merely time to announce in our last that the clause in the 
Colonial Passengers’ Bill, by which the sanction of parliament is 
given tothe renewed exportation of Indian labourers to Mau- 
ritius, was affirmed by the House of Commons on the 26th ult. 
From the proceedings which we have inserted at length to-day, it 
will be seen, that Mr. Hawes rendered good service to the cause 
of humanity by persisting in his opposition to the clause, and 
dividing the house upon it. Mr. Hogg spoke at considerable 
length, and adduced what appear to us to be, not only strong, but 
unanswerabie arguments on the same side. In closing his speech 
he used the following language :— 


He considered that, if the legislature of this country sanctioned the re- 
commencement of tbis traffic, we could not bope that the remonstrances 
we were now making with foreign powers on the subject of the slave-trade 
would be regarded as sincere. The motives by which this country was 
actuated in urging those remonstrances had already been subjected to undue 
suspicion, on the part of some foreign states which were unwilling to co- 
operate with us in suppressing the traffic; and he hoped that house would 
not afford any ground for the imputation that on the continent, of India, we 
sanctioned the prosecution of a trade very nearly resembling that which 
had, unhappily, prevailed so extensively on the continent of Africa. 


The speech of Lord Stanley exhibited nothing but an endeavour 
to correct, by a multiplicity of arrangements the very proposal 
of which admits the entire mass of previous abuses, evils which 
we believe to be incapable of eradication. But, in the crowded 
state of our columns to-day, we omit all further remarks of our 
own, in order to insert a well written article from the Times, a 
journal which will not be suspected of pseudo-philanthropy. 

On Thursday, the 4th instant, an important conversation took 
place in the House of Lords, on the bringing up of the report of 
the Colonial Passengers’ Bill, between Lord Brougham and the 
president of the board of control, Lord Fitzgerald, in reference to 
the export of Coolies from India to Mauritius, the particulars 
of which, although not reported in the papers, we hope to be 
able to give in our next. 


We need scarcely refer our readers to another most important 
letter from our correspondent at Havana, which oppor in the 
columns of our present number. We are strongly tempted to 
recapitulate its principal opa but, throughout it is so interesting 
that we can scarcely effect this in any moderate limits. Our friends 
must read it. We must animadvert however, on the statement, 
that, “up to the present moment, Mr. Turnbull’s successor in 
the British consulate at Havana, has en no opportnnity for 
forming “a conclusive opinion” as to his views in reference to 
the slave-trade. Weare not unwilling to concur for the present in 
the suggestion of our correspondent, that this may indicate only 
caution ; but we must express our earnest hope that caution may 
not degenerate into treachery. Should Mr. Crawford fail to act a 
vigorous and uncompromising part in relation to the slave-trade, 
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he will do deep dishonour to his character as a British function- 
ary, and fearfully betray the interests of humanity and freedom. 


Tue correspondence between the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society and Mr. Grantley Berkeley, has 
attracted the attention of the coloured classes in British Guiana. 
We insert below a letter from the committee of the Guiana Afri- 
can Association, expressing the “ honest indignation” of the peasan- 
try at the gross misrepresentations of that gentleman, who, by 
the way (if what we hear is correct), notwithstanding the “ utter 
ruin” of the magnificent colony, is bidding for a sugar estate 
f Scconoord) now offered for sale there. The letter Is as fol- 
ows. 
George Town, Demerara, 14th June, 1842. 

Sin, — The Committee of the Guiana African Association have much 
pleasure in conveying to the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society a resolution, passed with acclamation ata special gene- 
ral meeting, held on Monday the 6th instant in this town, at which, they 
are happy to state, a number of the peasantry personally, and others by 
delegation, took a zealous and active part, their honest indignation at the 
calumnies of Mr. Berkeley placing in a strong point of view, their growing 
self-respect. The resolution is as follows :— 

That this meeting considers the letter of Grantley Fitzbardinge 
Berkeley, of the 14th April, 1842, addressed to the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, to be a tissue of gross misrepresentation 
and monstrous falsehocd ; and therefore requests that the Committee of the 
Association will convey to the secretary of the Anti-slavery Society the 
thanks of the Guiana African Association, for the able manner in which 
the mistatements made in that letter have been refuted. 

With the highest consideration, I have the honour to be, Sir, on behalf of 
the committee, 

Your very obedient servant, 
| N. Bsrorave, Secretary. 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


— 


IMPLICATION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


Parliamentary Proceedings. 


Hovse or Lonps, Tvespay, AuGust 2np. 


Lord Brovcusam.—Half-a-century has now elapsed since the parliament 
of England, cc'ing as a grand inquest, not for this country alone but for 
the wor!:!, presented to tke indignation of mankind that execrable traffic 
whicb Lad for three hundred years been the scourge of Africa and the 
disgrace of christian Europe. To this righteous act, in which our counsels 
were guided by all the genius of the age, sustained by its virtue, and 
animated by its pious zeal, along and criminal 4 succeeded, for 
which parliament was alone to blame. The enormity though denounced 
was protected ; universally condemned, it continued to flourish, even to 
increase; till at length tbat sentence was recorded by the legislature, 
which the public voice had pronounced, and the traffic was prohibited, 
though by laws of no stringent force. But, now that it was forbidden 
aud declared illegal, the execution of more complete justice became come 
paratively easy; and I bad the good fortune to obtain the unanimous 
assent of all the branches of the legislature, as well as of the country at 
large, to the act wbich no longer treating it as a trade, visited itas a crime, 
and subjected those who perpetrated it to the punishment suffered by felons 
far less guilty than they. How then comes it to pass, that full thi 

years after this great consummation, I still am standing here to complain 
of slave-trading, to point against it the indignation of parliament, and to 
ask for its suppression, new laws, or laws declaring and enforcing the old ? 
That now, instead of only complaining against foreign nations over whom 
we have no control, or of our authority not being employed with those over 
whom our influence extends, since they have only existed under our pro- 
tection and at our pleasure, I am bere to denounce those over whom our 
power is complete, subjects of the British crown and the British law—yet 
engaged in a flagrant violation of tbeir duty to both? I proceed at once 
to demonstrate the existence of this painful case, and, by plain facts, to 
show your lordships tbat I am not occupied in preferring vague, unsubstan- 
tial charges, and bring no railing accuzation; nor do I think it will be 
necessary to detain you long, while I show, that by the stimulus of British 
speculation, with the accession of British agents, through the employment 
of British capital, the foreign slave-traffic is in great part perpetrated and 
protected. 1 will go at once to those facts which lead, irremutably lead 
to the presumption whence the capital is drawn that the traffic requires. 
Your lordships kaow—I say you know, because the papers presented by 
the crown to parliament and the correspondence of the government 
with our foreign agents, which these papers contain, prove it —you 
may know that in Cuba (I confine myself to Cuba and Brazil, the 
great slave-trading countries), there bas of late ther been an extraordinary 
increase in the cultivation. Between 1829 and 1836, the produce more 
than doubled ; the amount of sugar exported from the island having risen 
from 164 to 370 millions of pounds. From the same official sources, it 
appears, that between 1627 and 1831, the number of slaves bad increased 
32,000, which, added to the 91,000 required for supplying the annual loss of 
81} per cent., the excess of deaths over births, gives 125,000 imported in 
these four years, or above 30,000 yearly. Into the Havana, 142 vessels 
imported 52,000 slaves in the years 1837 and 1838 ; and the price having 
risen from £60 to £85, two millions and a querter sterling were thus 
required for that importation alone. But taking the lowest estimate that 
has ever been made of the whole Cuba importation, it cannot be calculated 
at less than 50,000 yearly, requiring the annual expenditure of four 
millions ; while the whole exports of the island did not amount to three 
during the same period ; a clear proof that the capital which upheld this 
enormous expenditure on one of the charges of cultivation, could not 
come from the resources of the island itself. If from Cuba, we turn our 
eye towards the Brazils, we are met with the same state of things. There 
céme to the neighbourhood of Rio in three years ending 1839, 244 
vessels laden with 109,000 slaves; and taking the same low estimate for 
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the whole importation, as I took for that of Cuba, the amount cannot be 
less then 70,000, which, at the cost of £80 given in the very useful work 
of a meritorious and efficient public servant in my noble friend’s depart- 
ment (Lord Aberdeen). I mean Mr. Bandinel, makes the vearly expen- 
diture upon the purchase of slaves 5} millions, or about 17 millions in no 
longer a period than three years. It is needless to ask if Brazil and 
Cuba could furnish themselves those millions of money? The thing is 
inconceivable. The nid of foreign treasures must hove been obtained ; 
and in looking around to the quarters from whence the supplies must 
have come, we must needs adopt the painful conclusion, that in great part 
at least such an ample amount of capital as was required, must have 
belonged to the rich men of this country. But though warranted in adopt- 
ing the general presumption to which these facts lead, I mean not to rest 
it upon that foundation. Particular facts and circumstances, equally show 
that there is no escaping from the general inference at which we have 
arrived by another route. But giving me credit for afterwards showing 
that British subjects are in fact mixed up with speculations in Brazil, for 
conducting which the purchase of slaves from time to time is required ; 
let me ask your lordships to consider for a moment, whether those who 
are interested in such concerns can possibly be ignorant of the means by 
which the negros they buy are brouglit to the markets they frequent! 
In the first place they have the recorded declaration of an honour- 
able man in the senate of Brazil, that the law abolishing the slave-trade, 
was notoriously a dead letter, having fallen entirely into disuse. They 
have in the next place a petition or memorial from the provincial assembly of 
Bahia to the senate, urging a repeal of the Jaw, not that they gave them- 
selves any trouble about the prohibition—with that they could easily deal, 
by wholly disregarding it; but the provision that all slaves imported after 
1831, the date of the law, should be free—embarrassed the operations of the 
tea and made it very inconvenient to hold recently imported negros. 

bereſore the provincial assembly desires a repeal of this inconvenient 
enactment ; and upon grounds of which it is not easy to find anv parallel. 
Brazil,“ say they, “ accustomed for nearly three centuries to employ slaves, 
and to be supplied with them, as an annual provision from Africa, paid little 
attention to the encouragement of their progressive increase by reproduction, in 
the view that from this increase such annual supply might ve dispensed with, 
and by such means, whilst the free trade in slaves continued, the country 
should nercr want hands to keep up and feed the husbandry of the soil.“ They 
then admit the existence of the contraband slave-trade, in defiance of the 
law, and of the treaty with England, and they urge its abrogation on the 
ground that a transgression soimmoral and deceitful, may be obviated, an evil 
which Providence alone, whom we supplicate, can in some measure lessen.” They 
urge the repeal with great enrnestness, as the prosperity of the province 
depends on the culture of the sugar cane, which mainly constitutes its 
richness and opulence, and from which the state draws creat revenues. 
(Class B. 1840, p. 294.) In other words, the crime must not be punished 
by law, but permitted, for fear the criminal should add to his guilt, the 
offence of violating the prohibition of the law ; to prevent his iniquities, 
recourse must be had, not to penal enactments, but to prayers for his con- 
version. I find another provincial assembly, that of Minas Geraes, urging 
the same suit on the like grounds. After dwelling upon the dangers 
resulting to the country from the want of new negros, the memorial adds, 
“above allas the worst of all these perils, the immorality which is the result of 
our citizens being accustomed to violate the laws under the very eyes of the 
administrators thereof.” Dispatch, 22nd February, 1840, papers A. 294.) 
I verily believe, tbat the whole history of buman effrontery presents no 
passage to match this—no second example of equal audacity. We have 
here a provincial legislature coming forward on behalf of pirates—for ever 
since March, 183], slave-trading is piracy by the law of Brazil—on be- 
half of pirates and their accomplices, the planters who profit by the 
piracy, purchasing its fruits; on behalf of these great criminals urging a 
repeal of the law which they openly avow is continually broken by them, 
and whicb they declare they will continue to set at nought, as long as it con- 
tinues unrepealed ; but demanding its repeal upon the ground, that while 
it remains, they being resolved to break it, are thus under the necessity of 
committing the additional immorality of breaking it under the eye of the 
judges sworn to enforce it. Sucb are the notorious facts, notorious to all 
who lived in Brazil; and proving to those engaged in promoting and profit- 
ing by the agriculture of that country, be they resident there or here at 
home, that ther capital must be used to promote slave-trading ina country 
where the African trade continues to flourish in defiance of a merely 
nominal prohibition. Butyour lordships must not suppose, that my charge 
against British capitalists of employing in the promotion of this guilty 
commerce the wealth bestowed by providence as a blessing on their honest 
industry, rests upan mere general probability or natural inference. I have 
certain specific facts to which L can refer and which unfortunately leave no 
doubt upon the subject. On the 14th of July 1838, (I am obliged to give the 
date that there may be no doubt of my authority,) the English commis- 
gioners at Rio wrote to Lord Palmerston, The various undertakings going 
on in this country and every day multiplying, are for the most part the result 
of British enterprize.” But neitherisiton so generala statement as this that 
the case rests, although coming from a quarter every way entitled to 
respectful attention ; for though we can but seldom trace the course which 
auch speculations take; though we can with difficulty follow and unravel 
the shifts, the subtle contrivances by which the law is evaded ; there come 
to light now and then matters which leave no doubt as to the 
transactions that are going on, and show in what way the investment of 
capital takes place, and what are the practices resorted to for driving and 
for screening the traffic. A year or two ago, a vessel bearing Russian 
colours was seized. She was released on the ground of an objection taken 
to the jurisdiction, an unsound one as I conceive. Being released, how- 
ever, she was sold here and her name was changed. She was purchased, 
where? In the city. By whom? By a merchant, established for twenty 
years in the city, naturalised I believe in this country, and to all intents 
and purposes a British trader. She was purchased for whom? A 
Spaniard, a notorious slave trader. With what capital? I care not 
whether the purchase was made with the merchant’s own capital, with the 
capitol of the Spaniard for whom he might have acted as agent or with that 
of the English master who was on board the vessel. As soon as she was 
purchased, her name being changed from Russian to English, shs was sent 
forth on her voyage of depredation, She first touched at Cadiz ; and, from 
that circumstance, the voyage might be represented as a perfectly innocent 
one from the Thames to the Mediterranean.t She was thence dispatched to 
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the African coast, and the pretence no doubt is, that the former voyage from 
London was an entirely separate and unconnected transaction—that she 
suddenly changed her character on arriving in Spain, and became all at 
once a slaver from having been an innocent ship. Such of your lordships 
as can bring ae minds to believe this tale, must be endowed with a 
strength ot faith, with powers of belief far exceeding the measure of 
my credulity, From Cadiz, then, she fared forth to Africa, and: was 
seized on the slave coast, close to a notorious slave mart, having such a 
cargo and such correspondence on board with slave-traders, and consigned 
to persons so notorious as slave traders, that alie was without difficulty 
condemned under the consolidated slave trade act for aiding and abetiing in 
the traffic. The master on board, an English subject, was the pretended 
owner; there was, however, every reason to believe that she belon 

to a notorious slave-trader of Cuba, and had been purchased for him by his 
London agent. This happened early last year.—Anotber instance occurred: 
not much longer ago: a vessel, American built, but British owned, sailed 
from Liverpool, and the names of her owners, which I need not mention, 
are given in the papers on your table. The articles signed by the seamen, 
were for a voyage to the Brazils, and back again to some port in the United 
Kingdom. But no sooner did she reach her port of destination, Babia, than 
she was fitted out for the slave coast; the crew refused to go, as this was 
contrary to their articles; and seven left her, whose places were supplied 
by others embarked in Brazil. This is certified by the English vice- 
consul, under the consular seal. The charterer was a noted slave 
trader; the consignees were slave-traders; the destination was 
Lagos, a notorious slaving port; and she was condemned for aiding 
in the slave-trade.—But a little while before this seizure, Captain 
Smith, of H. M. S. Grecian, captured a vessel under Brazilian colours, 
off the coast of Brazil, having seventy or eighty slaves on board, and bound 

with them to the plantation of a British subject, settled in Brazil That 
they came from the African const, I am not prepared to affirm ; but I am 
ready to declare my opinion, which I have before stated in this place, that 
such a traffic is punishable as felony ina British subject under the provi- 

sion of the Consolidated Act, whether the slaves purchased be brought: 
from the coast of Africa or from any otber place—the exceptions in thst 

act do not protect it—they only protect purchasing and carrying coastwise 

in the dominions of the crown, Not to multiply instances, a case lately 

came before the privy council upon the claim of a Brazilian vessel con- 

demned for slave-trading. My noble friend, the Lord President, may recol- 

lect it; be sat with us upon the appeal. The ship had been sent out upon a 

slaving voyage; and the consignee ofthe cargo was a very well known slave 

trader; but among other evidence which he produced, to avert the con- 

demnation, was the certificate of twenty or thirty mercantile houses esta- 

blisbed in Brazil, all testifying to his high character for respectability and 

honour, Of these houses about one-half were British firms. These men 

scrupled not to join in bearing this testimony to the character of a pon 
whose slave-trading must be as well known upon the Cbange of Rio, as 
the name he is called by, slave-trading baving been by the law of 
Brazil trented as piracy for the last ten years and upwards. Of the 
British houses tbat so certified, I will say nothing, however, except 
that three of them are represented to me by persons upon whose 
information 1 think reliance may be placed, as having lost together 
£12,000 by some late condemnations of vessels for slave-trading ; 
and I know, that the despatch of the commissioners to the secretary 
of state, dated 14th July, 1838, to which I have already referred, 
distinctly, states, “ British capital to have suffered severely in this 
city (Rio) from recent captures.” But if our merchants settled in 
Brazil thus vouch for the cbaracter of Brazilian slave-traders, see how 
mutual the voucher is; how freely the Brazilian slave-trader bears his 
testimony reciprocally to the character of the British merchant! In a 
journal believed to be under the patronage, and known to speak the senti- 
ments of a celebrated Brozilian minister, connected with the slave- trading 
party, I find this panegyric upon our countrymen. ‘We declare, that we 
have a great respect for the English merchants of Rio, not ouly for their 
conduct in our internal concerns, but principally for the way in which they 

contribute to the ransom of captive blacks in Africa, whether by ordering 
goods fit to be employed in this work of humanity—whether by lending 
their money to the adventurer, or whether, as is said, by insuring 
vessels destined for the coast."— We greatly respect the English 
merchants for their conduct in our internal concerns.!” Whetber the 
part of their conduct thus so greatly respected is their bearing judicial 
testimony to the honour of pirates, or only their importing from seventy to 
eighty negro slaves, in breach of the laws of England, I am not prepared to 
say. But the principal ground of respect is their conduct towards Africa, 
‘the way in which they there contribute to ransom the captive blacks by 
ordering goods fit for being employed in this work of humanity,” —Wpbether 
the goods so humanely used are the const guns, as they used to be called, 
which being bought for twelve or fifteen pence, burst in the hands of the 
negros, the second or third time they are fired, or whether the allusion 
may be to the shackles, the manacles, the iron weights that form part of 
the cargo in this voyage of humanity, or whetber the whips and oads in- 
vested are more darkly shadowed out under the tender phrases, I will not 
take upon me to decide. Iut on the next topic of praise there can be 
little doubt; ‘the lending their money to the adventurer,’ the bumane 
adventurer, and insuring us is said, (I make do doubt most truly said,) the 
vessels destined for the slave coast?— No doubt the insuring such vessels 
is naturally a matter of eulogy to the affectionate lovers of the unbappy 
African race, engerly celebrating the praise of those engaged in their 
ransom. Such vessels for instance, as were lately seized by Captain Den- 
man, who, shedding a new lustre on the great name he bears, and equal- 
ling the exertions of the most gallant and zealous of his brethren in arms 
on that station, if, indeed, he does not surpass them all, has been waging a 
constant, an implacable, an interminable, and I rejoice to add, a successful 
warfare with the miscreant felons who ravage the coast, pollute the sea, 
and disgrace the name of sailor and of trader. The praise is bestowed, on 
the humane British insurer of such vessels as be lately took—in one of 
whicb, horrid to relate, of forty-seven tons burthen, three hundred and 
seventy wretched Africans were found concealed, Think of that A If you 
can bring yourselves to the dreadful contemplation, think of that! Fight 
persons to a ton, being five times as many as were permitted by onr slave- 
carrying acts ata time when, if we did not encourage, we at least pro- 
tected tLe traffic! Exaggeration is always to be condemned; both as 
unfair, and therefore wrong, it is to be condemned ; and as utterly inerpe- 
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dient, it is to be rejected. I have often complained of it on both grounds 
. lordships, and have reminded those who foolishly, as well as 
blameably, bad recourse to such a practice, that it counteracts their own 
intentions, like some optic glass, which in unskilful hands diminishes objects 
instead of magnifying them. But here it would be as impossible, as it is 
unjust and as it is foolish, to exaggerate; for I defy any man's fancy to 
go beyond the fact, or any thing to be conceived more horrible than the 
bare statement of 370 wretched beings thrust into a vessel no larger than a 
Thames barge—there to endure what would be unbearable torment in a 
passage up or down the river, that washes these walls—to endure it on the 
voyage across the Atlantic ocean. Nor let us exaggerate the blame of 
those who by their speculations give the impulse to such cruel deeds. 1 
do not mean to bold them answersble for things of which they may be 
ignorant, as they have never themsolves witnessed those scenes of borror. 
But they are most clearly accessories before the fact, in so far as their 
capital drives the trade, or their demand for its produce causes it to be 
driven; and they are sharers in the guilty profits of the transaction so far 
as they curry on their concerns of planting or of mining by purchasing 
those victims of the slave-trader’s svarice, whom he tears from Africa that 
he may sell to them. Many persons of otherwise excellent character, nay, 
even of dispositions generally humane, are, some without reflection, others 
in ignorance of the details, embarked on such speculations. With these I 
would only remonstrate ; I would beseech them in all kindness of spirit, to 
reflect more fully, to examine more closely the consequences of thus em- 
loying their capital in foreign slave colonies. If their eyes ure opened to the 
inevitable consequences ; if they are aroused to a distinct view of the 
facts; surely they will awaken to a sense of what their duty demands of 
them, unless they would, af:er notice, make themselves wilful partakers of 
the crime. Let us take the case of mining compsnies,—the affairs of these 
are chiefly in the hands of British shareholders ; the seat of some companies 
is in the city of London itself. At a late meeting of one company a call upon 
the shares being proposed, the ground of the demand was openly declared to 
be the expenses incurred by the recent purchases of slaves required to keep 
up the stock for working the mine, £5000 was stated to be the sum thus 
expended in one year, and seventy-three negros were alleged to have been 
bought. Many holders of those shares are without doubt, honourable and 
excellent persons, who have never considered the subject as it deserves. 
It is with them I make my friendly and respectful remonstrince, hoping 
I had well nigh said, expecting—that they will upon inquiry feel the neces- 
sity of abandoning such speculations, and acting at once upon that feeling, 
invest otherwise, the wealth with which providence bas blessed them for 
far worthier ends. Of their agents in Brazil, I cannot speuk in any such 
measured terms—they must know that they are directly abetting the traffic. 
If they say that the slaves they purchase for their employers are creoles 
and not imported; if they contend that it is lawful to buy slaves in a 
foreign country where slavery is still suffered by the law ; passing over 
the objections to this position which I have ever urged upon the most 
plain construction of our abolition acts, which make such dealing felony, 
every where except in a British settlement, I say that, grunting the law to 
be as they erroneously read it, their statement of fact cannot avail to screen 
them. It is quite inconceivable that they should be ignorant of the slaves 
whom they purchase, having been lately nay, but the day before, landed from 
the hold o lis slave-ship. No personin Brazil—no person who has been there 
a month, can pretend ignorance of a negro being newly imported the instant 
he sees him. But if the mere sight should not prove decisive, could any man 
affect to doubt after hearing the unhappy creature speak? Nay, suppose 
even that test to fail, does not the price paid at once convict the purchaser ? 
When £65 or £70 only is demanded for the new negro, and £120 or £130 
is the price of a creole, of a seasoned slave, do you require more evidence 
to prove the guilty knowledge of the buyer, than bis paying only half 
price! Let me see tbe man who bas bought a jewel at half its value, and | 
shall have my doubts of his honesty, even if the seller was not & suspicious 
character. But show me the man who has paid half price to a suspected 
person, and I shall have no doubt at all, that the one is a receiver, and the 
other a thief. This is not more clear than that the man who pays for a 
slave half the sum which a seasoned negro costs, knows that be is buying 
a slave newly brought from Africa. In fact the market cannot be supplied 
regularly with creoles—with healthy and serviceable creoles hardly at all. 
Those brought to sale are either maimed, or afflicted with some bodily 
illness, or some mental incapacity, or of habits dissolute and rebellious. 
Whoever would buy a large number cannot either take slaves of that descri 
tion, or trust to the chances of some unforeseen disaster, occasioning a sale 
and the purchaser not keeping the slave, though it is difficult to see how 
any one can carry on the plantation without the slaves, ‘Those who conduct 
the mines must, therefore, know, that it is the African market from whence 
they are supplied with new hands. Some of those agents, and bearing, I 
grieve to say, her Majesty's commission, half. pay officers iu the army and the 
navy, have been heard to avow openly, that they purchased newly imported 
slaves in preference, doubtless because they cost less. But it required no 
auch avowal to convince any one who reflected on the nature of the coim- 
merce, that such must be the case. The course of the traffic is well-known. 
A vessel arrives from Africa, and not venturing to land her cargo in Rio, 
from fear of the British commissioners, rather than apprehension thatthe 
Brazil authorities will do their duty, she hovers off the bar, below the town, 
and conveys the negros to some convenient landing place, from whence they 
are conducted to a barracoon, orslave barrack, in the woods, and at only a few 
miles distance from the city. J asked of my informants bow it happened that 
es many as 700 or 800, the number frequently landed from one slaver, 
could be conveyed through the country without danger of their escaping, 
or rising to resist their keepers. Alas, I little knew the condition in which 
these hapless creatures reached the new world! I was told that if I bad 
ever witnessed the state in which they were carried on shore, emaciated, 
exhausted, and crippled, barely capable of crawling along, I should 
have seen that the least movement towards flight, or the raisiog a hand in 
resistance, was an absolute, a physical impossibility. Thus passively 
taken to the barracoon, they are there seen and purchased by the mine 
agent, or the planters’ agent. Can he muster up assurance enough to deny 
that he knows he is dealing for negros newly landed? Nay, if he only 
repairs to the city, and is there waited upon by a slave captain, or his 
super-cargo, can he pretend to deny that he is aware of the article he is 
ing—yen just as certainly as if he had seen the poor negro landed, whom 
de is about to drive up the country to delve in the mine, or hoe in the cane 
piece? Such men are not to be in any respect whatever, distinguished 
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from slave-traders. In the African slave-trade they are directly eoneerned 
slave-traders in the ordinary acceptation of the term. A broad distinction is 
to be taken between their guilt and that of the cupitalist who employs and 
hires them; he does not actually see the criminal traffic; he does not go down 
to the slave-ship, with her freight of misery and of crime—her lading of 
wretches, and her felon crew, Nevertheless, it is impossible to bold him 
blameless when his hired agent is covered with guilt ; the agent whom he 
gets on as the accomplice of piracy, by whose acts he profits, the result 
of whose wrong doing all goes to enrich him. If he be not an accessory ' 
to the felony, his money procures it—his wealth is increased by it without 
his aid it could not be perpetrated. Whoever they be that instigate 
such iniquities, by their speculation, and support them with their money, 
let them be well assured that their capital is the very spring which sets 
in motion the whole machinery of crime, as certainly as the main spring 
of that clock moves the hand which tells me how long, how much longer 
than was necessary, I have been detaining you to dwell over these painful 
scenes. But mon, especially when engaged in evil courses, are prone to 
discover minute differences; and eelf-love, the great source of all blind- 
ness, is itself very quick-sighted to descry nice distinctions, that may 
screen us from the stern judge whom providence has appoined within the 
breast. The capitalists to whom I have alluded, are apt to say, possibly to 
think, they are little to blame, because they see nothing of all the suf- 
fering they occasion, and all the vice b which they profit ; and many who 
would shrink from doing the deed with their own hands, or even shudder 
to view it with their own eyes, havo but little qualm that others should do it 
for them, and out of sight. I remember an eastern talein which some tyrant 
is represented as minded to put two of his family to death; but even his 
relentless nature flew back from witnessing the murder he ordered to be 
committed, according to the accustomed solecism of arbitrary power, as 
Lord Bacon calls it, desiring the end but disliking the means. The 
officer whom he commissioned to do the deed, shared in the same scru- 
ples ; and thinking he could divide the guilt by dividing the instrumentality, 
employed one ignorant of the criminal purpose. ‘This unsuspecting agent, 
was taken to a cave where a rope that entered the ground was made fast to an 
iron ring ; and he was bid to sever it with a hatchet; the rope disappeared 
with great force on the blow being struck ; and being carried to the adjoining 
palace he saw two persons crushed to death by the descent of a marble 
canopy under which they had been sleeping. His base conductor and his 
royal employer, would have recoiled from the sight of the slaughter which 
they had no scruple thus to perpetrate ; and ot which each was as guilty 
as if he had dared to plunge his dagger into the victims and been sprinkled 
with their blood. But it is not more certain that the blow of the hatchet | 
which severed the rope, dealt destruction to those who reposed under the 
block which it had suspended, than it is certain that the capital of British 
speculators invested in the mines of Brazil, and the plantations of 
Cuba, kindles the wars, and stimulates the murders, and instigates the 
tortures, and sheds the desolation with which the slave-traffic has for 
ages ravaged the regions of Africa, to glut the cruel avarice of nations, 
the most ostentatious devotees to the religion of charity and peace. 
hear it indeed whispered that these are not times for interfering with the 
employment of capital; that in the present embarrassment ander which 
our commerce is labouring, we should be slow to stop up any channel in 
which capital may find employment. I can listen to no such argu- 
ment ; 1 protest utterly against its application to this question; 
and your lordships, above all men, can give it no quarter! What 
course have you been nolding, and only yesteruay holding? R = 
less of the plea that trade was labouring, you have increased its 
burthen, where the plain interests of decorum and of morals demanded an 
addition to the load. But having overruled that plea when indecency 
was counterpleaded, you must not show yourselves more patient of crime. 
Sworn enemies to practices of an immoral tendency, will you be the pro- 
tectors of actual guilt? Unscrupulous in dealing with private rights, 
when they warred with purity of conduct, can you harbour a prepos- 
terous delicacy towards piracy and murder, to screen from justice the 
gains of thé felon or his accomplice? The more gloomy our prospects 
may be under a temporary visitation, the closer we should cling to our 
principles, that holding fast our integrity we may earn the b 1 of 
brighter fortunes, Let us wash out the most vile pollution that defiles 
our honest trade, and tarnishes their name who drive it. Cease to pro- 
tect the slave-monger, by whatever name he may call himself, or his 
accomplice, under what mask soever he may lurk. Zealous in extirpati 
vice, and immorality, and intemperance at home, do not patronize 
propagate them abroad—anywhere abroad. Neither in the cast, neither 
in the west, neither towards the rising sun nor towards his goi 
down, wage execrable wars with human happiness and virtue, for the lucre 
of gain,—wars against millions, feeble as they are unoffending,—wars 
such as those of the most sordid prince who ever filled that throne, and 
which his immortal historian, likened to some base metal, glittering like 
steel, but really of brass,—monstrous wars, redeemed by no one virtue 
nor graced by any triumph, save the triumph over pave principle 
national honour, in which victory shorn of its glories leads on peace strip- 
ped of its wonted blessings, nay, clothed in a double curse—in them 
that give it, whom it stains with the disgrace of guilty profits—in them 
that receive it, whom it corrupts with intemperance and cripples with 
disease! But a curse yet more heavy lies on the gains of African slavery 
and war,—whether they swell the stores of the trader or replenish the 
coffers of the state—Surely, surely this 2a never can forget the 
maxim of her greatest poet and none the least of her patriots, that it is 
her high prerogative to teach the nations bow to live. And not her 
policy alone, bat her industry must be kept pure, and above forming a 
partnership with violence and slavery. It is with peace, and with freee 
dom that the commerce of England naturally maintains her holy alliance, 
She is the offspring of that liberty—but the support of her nt—by a 
charity above all Greek or Roman charities; the nurse of her paren 
and you, my lords, calling down upon her and yourselves the blessi 
of heaven by pursuing the course which J, in all hamility, but with a J 
earnestness urge you to take, will add to your own fame an honour of 
which you stand little in need—but afford me, who want it much, the 
only consolation I can ever now enjoy, by helping me to discharge a 
sacred public duty. ‘‘ I move you to resolve that this House will, with 
all practicable el agp take such measures as may be most offectual 
for 3 e employment of British capital in promoting or 
maintaining the slave trade.” 

The Duke of WeLLINoTON said, that after the attention which he was 
sure their lordships had paid to the admirable speech of bis noble and 
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learned friend, he was convinced they must all be anxious to have some 
means brought under their consideration which should be effectual in put- 
ting an end to those evils which bis noble and learned friend bad so elo- 
quently represented as existing, and of giving effect to the resolution 
which be had just submitted to the house. He certainly felt that, if the 
house adopted this motion, it would be absolutely necessary for the govern- : for the cri Poiracy.” and th i 
ment to bring in a measure founded upon it, in order, if possible, to pre- | on the high seas, except or the crime of piracy,” and thus too 
vent the continuance of the evils of the slave: trade. His noble and learned | the ground of Judge lhompson with respect to the Amistad 
friend had mentioned that some persons bearing her Majesty's commission | Africans. He then undertook to show that Madison Washington 
Were involved in the transactions of which he had spoken—that was a part | and his associates had not been guilty of piracy. Piracy is larceny 
of the evil for which he could bave no difficulty in finding a remedy (hear, | committed on the sea. Larceny consists in the taking and con- 
hear), but after having attended most patiently and anxiously to the speech | yeying away the property of another, with the intention o 
which they had just heard, he could not discover in it anything like a road defrauding the owner of it, and of converting it to the use of thf 
to measures which would Lave the effect of putting an end to the taker—applying it to the profit of the thief. “If,” said the judge 
evils which it described. What he would propose would be this—that | < Aiii 1 a horse on acatable-and miles it ee stain distanes 
bis noble and learned friend should himself bring forward a measure d tl bandens it- this is no larent as hetook the hone 
which would have the effect of putting an end to the perpetration of these | md 90 “i n E ms 3 4 did not sub tl 
crimes, and which would relieve the country from the dread of its continu. | Mainly for the e e 
ance. Ile now submitted to his noble and learned friend, and to their Seth it to his Na use. Ta judge rns 97 off ap a 
5 engagement on the part of her Majesty's government, that | to every one at r e a e pro = S Ol the omcers o i 
ey would take his measure into their consideration at an early period of | Creole made at New Orleans, contained “ gross mis-statements o 
the next session of parliament, with the view of giving it their support | facts.” In concluding the decision of the court, he addressed the 
and assistance, in order to render it a perfect measure of legislation, and | liberated men, and said, It has pleased God to set you free from 
suited to attain the end sought to be accomplished (hear, hear). the bonds of slaverv—may you hereafter live the lives of good and 


Lord Brovcnan said, that if he were asked what would probably be the | fuithful subjects of Her Majesty's government.” The men were 
measure most calculated to eflect the end he had in view, he should answer then sct at libert y by proclamation. 


for the present—an act declaratory of the true intent of the act of Geo. IV. 
Doubts had been raised in different countries respecting the construction 
to be put upon the terms of that act. There was no doubt as to the real 
intentions of the framers of the measure, which was drawn up b 

distinguished and excellent friend Dr. Lushington, who bad taken 
so deep an interest in the suppression of the slave-trade. He, 
therefore, considered, that the most effectual course would be to 
adopt a declaratory act, solving all those doubts, and declaring the 
true intent of the enactment in question. In case of the adoption 
of such an act, it would be for the wisdom of parlament to con- 
sider how long a time should be granted to persons implicated, to remove 
themselves from the position in which the law would then place them. 
But if such a measure should be carried, be trusted that what had 
pas:e l in the house that night would be taken more as a warning than as an 
accusation, and he trusted that after that night no new transactions in con- 
nexion with the slave-trade—no new speculations would receive any coun- 
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CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


By the American papers we learn something of the proceedings at 
Nassau, connected with the liberation of Madison Washington and 
his companions. The chief justice said, No British court could 
try a foreigner for an offence committed against another foreigner 


St. CHRISTOPHERS.—The House of assembly have rejected the 
Marriage Bill, remitted by the home government for amendment. Nine 
tenths of the marriages in this island have been celebrated by dissentirg 


ministers, and the object of the bill was to legalise these. Most wantor ly 
and miscbievously is this refused. 
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draw his motion on the understanding that the government were pledged T Fardon, Ephraim ° 0 5 0 
to a measure upon the subject. „  Fardon, James . 0 2 6 
Lord Wuankcrirrr: Let us understand to what we are said to be 75 ne i mcrae ` — 0 $ 70 
ledged. 55 antler, Josepb, jun. ° e è 
j Lord Broucnan said, that he understood government to be pledged to „ Jacobs, George e. œ 05 0 
take the subjeot of capital embarked in the slave-trade into immediute ” Smith, Henry . e . ° 0 5 0 
consideration, with a view to its prevention. 75 Smith, John 8 : $ è 019 0 
Lord Witanncuirre understood the pledge to be an engagement to sup- „ Terry, George ss 0 2 6 
port a measure for the purpose to be brought forward by the noble lord. „ Tutty, Richard 2 a 0 10 0 
The Duke of WZIUNOCTou explained that he meant that government „ Tutty, 8 Z 2 010 0 
should take into consideration, with a view to giving it their cordial Epping—Doub eday, Benjamin . ° - 1 0 0 
support, both in this and the other house, a measure which the ncble and | Amptbill— May, Samuel © 200 
learned lord should introduce. ` Wakefeld— Bennington, George b w 3 010 6 
The Earl of Riron wished tbe noble and learned lord to undertake the ” Holdsworth, Samuel 2 > 10 0 
framing ef the measure in question, as his great knowledge of the subject, ” Leatham, W. II. . $ 3 0 0 
an! the part he had taken in the in roduction of similar bills, eminently | Lewes — Abbott, Benjamin . 050 
qualified bim for the task. The difficulty was to frame an act whic „ Browne, Henrg 0 5 0 
should reach the parties; and as the transactions took pluce in another 55 Dicker, Thomas : . é 010 0 
country, from which they could not easily command evidence, it would » Godlee, Burwood g 8 010 0 
require great experience in the tortuosities of the subject to frame an 75 Kidder, James à : 010 0 
efficient measure, and he trusted that his noble and learned friend would „ Rickman, John $ 100 
apply his mind speedily to the subject. » Rickman, Sarah E g 0 5 0 
After a few words from Lord Brovonam, the motion was withdrawn. „ Rickman, R. P. ao w a 0 5 0 
— Ne ry) W oods, Joseph e 0 0 e e 0 10 ; 
SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. „%% · a a ae ea 6 
WE give from the Morning Chronicle, the following abstract of a | Farringdon—Reynolds, Jane : : . « 1000 
conversation on the subject of slavery in British India, which | Southgate—Overend Mary 10 10 0 l 
took place in the House of Commons on Friday, the 5th instant, | PIymouth— White, James „ er oe 0 10 
The reply of Mr. Baring to the question of Mr. Villiers is imper- Charlbury—Albright, William w ae k A $ 
fectly reported; tho papers promised by the former gentleman, | n A Nicholas a ee 
however, will fully explain the measures about to be adopted in Pocie--Binns, Willem rr E 
India, in reference to t lis very important subject. Ot course, as | Ross—Mor an, Nathaniel 3 8 ; i e " 110 
son as 5 5 published, we put our friends in possession Modbury—Pridesux, George 0 10 o 
eir contents, ; aaa; , , 3 
j Me 1 put a question to the government of which he had given r Í . , : 2 0 0 
notice, respecting slavery in British India; he wished to know if any | Carlton —Jowitt. Benjamin ae : 2 0 0 
steps had been taken for carrying the intentions of the British legislature Walker Samuel 7 010 0 
into effect, or whether any measures were contemplated for terminating Ken e (Tw o Friends) ° f 050 
the system ofslavery which existed in that part of the British empire ? Wisb ach—Peckoy er. William ; : . 10 0 0 
(Mr. Villiers here read the provision in the East India Charter Act, which Peckover. lerne - 500 
provided for the extinction of slavery ;] and he wished especially to know Perraa—-F ox, Charl a (ure ears) i . 100230 
what steps had been taken for the abolition of slavery§and the slave-trade, Malton—Hopkins. John y n 1 0 o 
which bad been proved to exist without the sanction of law in the British Pi a on ag Tabitha °. .. „ 010 0 010 0 
settlements of Penang, Province Wellesley, and Singapore? a Priestman, 8 sual. . 100 
Mr. B. Barina said that legislation on the subject must be initiated in Priestman. A. E : „ o 10 0 010 0 
India. Orders had been sent out in November last to Singapore and a Sewell Ab f ° : 010 0 010 0 
Penang directing the governors of those provinces to transmit without Were kim Sewell Phili i „ © 6 0 o 
delay a project ot law for the immediate abolition of slavery in those pro- Edinburgh—Napier Mrs. $ : . . 026 
vinces. With respeet to India, the governor-general at the beginning of rg war : Ca a è . š E 
the present year had transmitted drafts of projects of law for the miti- Portobello—Cal dec 5 . , 050 
gation and gradual abolition of slavery, for the consideration of the Court | * rtobelle Sinclair. Mia.. 0 3 0 
of Directors, and the Court Gi Directors and the government bad signi- Trure—Tweedy, William (two yours Ten 440 
fied their desire to accede to all the propositions of the Governor-general | Ta 5 Silvanus sad Jobn . 2 0 0 
‘on that subject. The subject would be best understood from the papers Lon don—Kitchin John ; 5 0 0 
that would be presented to the house. In the first place, they gave n b. y s 


- itv to individuals in enacting that no one should be dispos- 
3 Ris e on the ground that his predecessors, having been 
slaves, had no right to acquire it. They also prohibited the sellin of 
children into slavery in periods of searcity. The papers would be laid on 
the table of the house before the prorogation. 
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REPORT OF THE WEST AFRICAN COMMITTEE, 


Tux parliamentary Committee whose report is before us, was ap- 

ointed for the purpose of ascertaining the actual condition of the 
British settlements on the coast of Africa, their bearing on the 
slave-trade, and how far a free emigration could,be thence 
obtained tg supply the want of labour said to exist in the West 
Indies. e do not propose to examine the correctness of the con- 
clusions at which the committee have arrived, because the evidence 
on which they are based has not yet been published ; but simply 
to lay before our readers a short abstract of such parts of the 
report as bear on the anti-slavery question. 

The committee state that they have based their investigations 
on the report of Dr. Madden 9 to the British settlements 
on the west coast of Africa, and it is obvious from the allusions 
made to that document, and the care with which it has been kept 
from the public eye, that its revelations are somewhat startling. 
Indeed, we have reason for believing that this report has been sub- 
mittted privately to the parties implicated in the charge of neglect of 
duty, or of aiding and abetting the slave-trade, for examination and 
reply, instead of being made the occasion of placing them before 
the tribunals of their country, where their guilt or innocence 
would have been made apparent by a solemn judicial decision. It 
will now be made public, overlaid with all manner of evidence, 
and with the comments of the committee thereupon. 

Having finished their general remarks, the committee pro- 
ceed to give their conclusions in reference to the British 
forts on the Gold coast. These they represent to have exer- 
cised “a very wholesome influence over a coast not much less 
than one hundred and fifty miles in extent, and to a considerable 
range inland; preventing within that range external slave- 
trade,” and otherwise benefiting the native tribes: yet, within 
the jurisdiction of the principal settlement, Cape Coast, under the 
very eye and with the knowledge of the Governor, the Spanish 
slaver has been supplied by the British merchant with goods 
“ requisite for carrying on her unlawful traffic ;” and thus the 
slave-trade has been stimulated in the districts surrounding the 
settlements by the means afforded within them. The committee 
propose that henceforth these settlements, viz. Dixcore, Cape 

oast, Annamaboe, and British Accra, should be entirely under the 
control of the government, and not under the authority of a com- 
mittce of African merchants, as at present ; that several abandoned 
forts, such as Apollonia, Winnebah, and Whydah, should be re- 
occupied, and that there should be established, either at Fernando 
Po or Ascension, a supreme judicial officer, whose duty it should 
be to visit the “ trading stations” on the coast, for the settlement 
of disputes with the natives, which (it is found) “ occasional ly lead 
to consequences injurious to the British character and to the 
interests of commerce.” They recommend also that the military 
should be somewhat increased in number, and their condition 
improved. 

p he settlement on the Gambia is deemed by the committee to 
possess advantages far beyond those of any other British settle- 
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ment on the coast of Africa.” On this river they recommend tle 
cmployment of steamers, for the double purpose of suppressing the 
slave-trade, and for keeping up official and commercial intercourse 
with Macarthy's island. They aiso recommend the re-establish- 
ment of the former British settlement on the island of Bulama, 
“both for checking the slave-trade at Bissao belonging to the 
Portuguese, and promoting legitimate commerce.” They further 
suggest the erection of small block-houses, whether up the Gam- 
bia itself, or along the coast, as at Cestos and the Gallinas,“ to 
“ protect the lawful trade, and prevent the re- appearance of the 
slave-trade where it has been extinguished, or is dying away.” 

In reference to Sierra Leone, the committee are of opinion 
that the Courts of Mixed Commission for the adjudication of 
prizes taken in the slave-trade had better he removed to Ascen- 
sion, or one of the Portuguese islands,“ as being more convenient 
to the Bights of Biafra and Benin, if this can be done with the 
concurrence of foreign powers in treaty with Great Britain for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. 

In reference to the natives in the neighbourhoods of the British 
forts, the committee recommend that “ their relation to the British 
crown should be, not the allegiance of subjects, * * * - 
0 but the deference of weaker powers to a stronger and 
more enlightened neighbour, whose protection and counsel the 
seek, and to whom they are bound by certain definite obli- 
gations.” ‘These they would make the subject of treaties, to 
“ be varied and extended from time to time,” and always to include 
the abolition of the external slave-trade, human sacrifices, and 
kidnapping. 

The committee suggest that the settlements on the Gambia and 
the Gold Coast should be separated altogether from the government 
of Sierra Leone, and be entirely independent of each other; and 
that the various measures necessary to carry this recommendation 
into effect, should be adopted by the home anthorities. 

This then appears to be the sum of the committee’s recomrien- 
dations, that the forts and settlements, at present occupicd, should 
be put on a better footing, both as regards their civil and military 
establishments ; that abandoned forts on different parts of the 
coast should be re-occupied—that block-houses.should be erected 
at Cestos and Gallinas—that steamers should be employed as well 
for the suppression of the slave-trade as the protection of legitimate 
commerce—that treaties should be formed with the native chiefs, 
having among other objects, the extinction of the slave-trade—and 
that the Courts of Mixed Commission, now existing at Sierra 
Leone, should be removed to Ascension, or some other point con- 
tiguous to the Bights of Benin and Biafra. As to the subject of 
slavery in Africa, and its modification, known by the name of 
“Pawns,” existing around the British settlements, the committee 
give no recommendation, but are content to leave it to wear itself 
out by the lapse of time, and the general influence of the means 
taken for the suppression of the slave-trade. 

The committee next proceed to consider the question of 
emigration to the West India colonies. They take two points as 
proved :—first, that there is a deficiency of labour in the eman- 
cipated colonies ; and, secondly, that the diminished supply of 
sugar consequent upon emancipation has given an extraordinary 
stimulus to the slave-trade for the supply of Cuba and Brazil.’ 
lod conclude that the best way to prevent this in future, is to 
produce “ sugar by frec labour in the British colonies on lower 
terms” than it can be raised by the labonr of slaves in those 
countries. The points taken for granted by the committee 
are matters in dispute, and if this were the placc for arguing the 
question, it might be shown that there is no real want of labour 
in the British colonics, but a want of capital to secure it ; and 
that the decrease in the productions of these colonies cannot have 
given the stimulus to the slave-trade asserted, inasmuch as neither 
Cuba nor Brazil have had access to the British markets for the 
sale of their produce. But to return to the subject of emigration : 
ae eee state, o i the Gold coast few materials for a 
perfectly free emigration, or for emigration of any kind, a to 
exist. Between Cape Palmas and’ Caps Mount, however, they 
find “a very singular race of men,” the Kroos, much given, 
though not exclusively, to maritime pursuits.” These they state 
to be free, although “it seems doubtful whether permission for 
lange numbers tu leave their shores could be obtained without 
some present to their chiefs.” At the settlement on the Gambia 
they find “ about fifteen hundred liberated Africans,” from whom, 
of course, “not much emigration could he expected; though some, 
for they have little employment there.” Besides these, there are 
“ two tribes of Serawoolies and Tilliebunkies, who come in 
numbers to do all the severe labour of the settlement,” and who 
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are represented as “ apparently free to come and go, without 
restraint or obligation of any kind.” 

At Sierra Leone, however, they find from 40,000 to 50,000 
liberated Africans and their descendants, a body of Kroomen from 
1000 to 5000, and a mixed population between 1000 and 2000, 
pelea the Kroomen, have come into the colony of their own 
acoord. 

From these sources it is proposed that emigrants to the West 
Indies should be drawn, and from these only. Now, as to the 
probable number that may be induced to emigrate, it is quite 
clear that from the Gold Coast none can be obtained, from the 
Gambia few, (ifany,) and from Sierra Leone certainly not more 
than a few thousands, especially if it should be decided that the 
Mixed Commission Courts should be removed thence to some 
other place. To the Kroomen, the Scrawoolies, and Tilliebunkies 
then must the committee look for the chief supply. The Kroos 
will not be able to emigrate in considcrable numbers without 
the permission of their chiefs, who must be propitiated with 
presents, in other words, paid, for allowing them to leave their 

omes. How this delicate affair is to be managed, the committee 
do not say. It is not improbable that the chiefs of the Sera- 
woolies and Tilliebunkies will require to be paid also ; and if so, 
how are we to sccure free emigration ! 

On the question of a due proportion of the sexes emigrating 
the committee say nothing, probably from the conviction that it 
would be impossible to secure it. The Kroomen, they know, 
Migrate without their families, who, not improbably, are 
vented by the chiefs from going with them, that thereby they 
may secure their return after a lapse of two or three years; 
and, so far as aniyang appears, the Serawoolies and Willie. 
bunkies do not bring their wives with them to the Gambia. 
Under such circumstances, can the committee seriously advise the 
emigration of masses of men to tho British colonies! Vet it appears 
they do, because they apprehend the condition of the African 
would be improved by a sojourn for a limited time in the West 
Indies; in proof of which, they adduce the wages paid to the 
labourers there, and the moral and religious advantages to be en- 
joyed. Now it may be doubted, looking at the price of provisions 
in Jamaica, Guiana, and Trinidad, whether the wages obtained at 
Sierra Leone, for instance, will not be equal to those obtained in 
these colonies. But then the committee maintain that Africa 
would be benefited by such an emigration of her sons, many of 
whom, they say, “would probably return to her soil, enriched 
with civil and religious knowleage, and bringing back with them 
wealth and the means of civilization.” This is not likely 
to be the case, however much it might be desired. 

In reference to the future disposal of captured Africans, the 
committee observe, To the homeless African, newly liberated, 
the option should be given of settling at once in the West Indics, 
if he please, with permission to return hereafter at his own cost, 
or of removing to Sierra Leone, or of remaining in it on the first 
adjudication, if he undertake for his own maintenance, or ean find 
friends or relations who will undertake it for him.” Considerin 
the circumstances under which these wretched and deeply injure 
creatures are brought to Sierra Leone, their utter destitution and 
friendlessness, their probable want of health, and ignorance of tlie 
best mode of gaining a livelihood, we think this recommendation 
of the committee to be far from humane; and are at a loss to 
conceive how these Africans can be considered free emigrants if 
removed to the British colonies after this manner. 

In closing their report the committee enter intoa rather length- 
ened diseussion of the ey of the British merchants selling 
goods to slavers or to slave dealers at their factories, for the purpose 
of being employed in the guilty traffic, and the best means, if any, 
for preventing the same. The committee find the subjcct envi- 
roned with difficulties; and, as far as we can gather, offer no 
suggestions to remedy so crying an evil: on the contrary they 
rather place difficulties in the way of a solution of the question 
how it may be prevented. On this and several other important 
points the report is extremely unsatisfactory ; and we fear will 
prove mischicvous to a cause it is intended to serve. 
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Major Studholme Hodgson, of the 19th regiment, addressed the 
meoting thus :— 

May it please your Excellency,—Gentlemen, although I cannot 
but feel that it may appear presumptuous in so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself to address the present meeting, yet having been 
55 invited to attend this day, owing probably to it 
laving transpired that I, at an early period of my life, and in an- 
e ee had been induced to take rather an active part 
in a measure framed upon principles similar to those contained in 
the resolutions which I have just read by his Excellency’s desire, 
I trust the meeting will permit me to express my cordial concur- 
rence in the resolutions in question, and my admiration of the 
tone and spirit which pervade them, and that it will further bear 
with me, while I offer a few general observations upon the subject 
which has called us together. i 

It has been my lot, gentlemen, to be an eye-witness of the hor- 
rors of slavery : and although I admit that I did not see them in 
their fullest extent and sin, as the period in which I was led 
among them was that when our glorious country, listening to the 
voice of the great majority of her sons, had resolved at a costly 
sacrifice to extend her protecting arm to those miserable beings 
languishing as slaves in the colonies, and, consequently, atrocities 
were cach day becoming rarer—still I witnessed things on the very 
threshold of liberty, as I may call it, at which the mind of man 
recoils, and the remembrance of which, oven at this distant day, 
chills my frame with horror. It is however unnecessary that Í 
should cxpatiate upon these things, as doing so would serve no 
particular purpose, and some parties might be exasperated at m 
reverting to things gone by. if I have touched upon them at 
it has been solely with the view to impress upon the minds of this 
meeting, that, it abominations were practised in colonies over which 
England ruled, and at the moment too when it required but one 
last gentle stroke of the hammer to strike off immediately and for 
ever the fetters of the bondsman—that, if the individuals guilty of 
the abominations alluded to were sons, unworthy ones it is true, 
but still sons of the most civilized country on the surface of the 
earth, that though not practisers, they were still professors of the 
most pure and blessed creed which has ever been vouchsafed to 
the erring children of man—if, I repeat, iniquities took place under 
these circumstances, what must be the frightful mass of horrors 
and sin existing in places contiguous to these shores, where on the 
subject of slavery there is no public opinion to deter, no laws to 
poe and above all, no holy and unadulterated creed to restrain! 

will therefore confine myself to the consideration of the slave- 
trade as carried on in places in the more immediate proximity of 
this island ; fur, although the principles e to the con- 
sideration of this meeting in the resolutions which his Excel- 
lency tlie governor has been pleased to submit, apply to eman- 
pation at large, and to the extirpation of slavery in every part 
of the globe, yet, situated as Malta is, it is absolutely necessary 
in the first instance at. least, that you should apply all your ener- 
Bies to the lands referred to; for, if you adopt only general views, 
1aving no immediate tangible and specific aim, you may, it is true, 
gentlemen, form the most plausible theories,and frame the most elo- 
quent resolutions, but you will utterly fail to accomplish any real 
or permanent good. I wish, gentlemen, it were in my wer to 
submit to you certain statistical details, connected with slavery in 
the countries glanced at; you might have listened perhaps with 
interest to a description of the number of slaves which have been 
imported and experted within a certain number of years, and it 
might havo been curious to speculate upon the ultimate effect pro- 
duced upon the morality and population of the countries from 
whence the victims have been ravished, as well as upon those of 
the countries into which they were conveyed ; but, as I have not, 
in the few hours since I was informed of this meeting, been able 
to master all the details and ramifications of the subject, and as 
moreover I might be led into detaining you too long, I think it 
more advisable to confine myself to a rapid general sketch, and to 
prove to you, in contradiction to those who assert that the 
slaves in those countries are well treated household servants—in 
reality they are perhaps worse off than were formerly even the 
slaves in the West India colonies. Certain am I, e that 
you will declare the system not to admit of the slightest palliation. 

I believe you are all aware that the slave trade is being carried 
on within a few days’ sail of these shores, with relentless rigour, 
without relaxation from the rising of the sun to the setting o ‘the 
saine, and from the setting to the rising. I demand whether it is 

ossible for the traffic to exist without the accompaniments of vio- 
ence and bloodshed. Examine how it is conducted in those parts. 
Large or organized parties are constantly prowling about in search 
of victims. In the dead of night these pirates stained with a thou- 
sand murders pour themselves into the valleys and peaceful vil 
spreading havoc and destruction at every step, and carrying off as 
laves, men, women, and children. The frightful occurrences 
during the struggles, the butchery of age and sex, are sufficiently 
revolting ; but they are as nothing compared with the sufferings 
which the more miserable survivors are yet destined to encounter. 
When crossing the desert, care and attention are exhibited only to 
those who are likely to bring gold to the coffers of these fiends— 
they will be shown to the strong whose sinews betoken the quali- 
fications proper for a field labourcr—or to the lovely, whose Th 
may bo expected to fetch a price in the mart of prostitution. +. 0 
others are either butchered at once, or, if unable to keep up w 
the horses of thcir capturer, are left to expire in the desert under 
all the tortures of despair, thirst, and famino. Under no aroe 
stances whatever do more than two-thirds reach the goal. An 
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FORMATION OF AN T SOCIETY AT 
MA 


On the 30th of July, a meeting of the friends of the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade was held in the island of Malta, for the 

urpose of forming an association auxiliary to the British and 

oreign Anti-Slavery Society. His Excellency the governor pre- 
sided at the meeting, and opened it as follows :— — 

Gentlemen, the object of this meeting as set forth, in the invi- 
tation by means of which we have been drawn together, is that 
of forming an Anglo-Maltese Auxiliary Association of tho British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty for the furtherance of the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade ; an object in itself so laudable and 20 
much in unison with every good and noble feeling of our nature, 
and which comes so directly home to our hearts, that I feel it would 
be superfluous in me to expatiate upon the subject, or to do more 
than express my satisfaction at finding myself associated for such 
a purpose with so respectable an assemblage as that which I have 
now the honour to address. I nal proceed to read tho resolu- 
tions, in which I hope tomeet with your concurrence.’ 

After the frst three resclations were read by his Excellency, 
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what is their lot? The maiden just torn from her parents is 
quickly sold to the sensualist, and compelled to feign rapture when 
her heart strings are bursting with agony, and the murdered forms 
of the authors of her being are yet flitting before her. Thie female 
infant, severcd roughly from its mother's breast, and steeped in its 
mother’s gore, is sent off immediately to be trained up in a school 
for sin, and at a proper age, like an animal brought to the shambles 
for slaughter, is led out to slake the lust of some powerful or 
wealthy miscreant. The fate of the male infant is even more re- 
volting and degrading—but why dwell longer on these frightful 
facts? I ask you gentlemen of Malta, whether these victims are to 
be less pitied than the former slaves in the colonies? Shall no 
attempt be made by you to check the crying sin! Shall it goon in 
the immediate vicinity of this happy island, without an arm or a 
voice being raised against it! 

Gentlemen, if the attempt is ever to be made with any chance of 
success, it is only by its being made in Malta that success can be 
expected. Situated as this island is, you have advantages for pro- 
ceeding to the important labour, utterly unattainable by the mother 
country. First and foremost is the proximity of your shores to 
the spots where these accursed deeds are performed; then comes 
the similarity of your dialects; and afterwards, from travellers be- 
tween Malta and some of the spots in question being so numerous, 
and so numerous being the connexions and friends of Maltese ever 
residing in those parts, that it will be easy for you to keep up an 
incessant correspondence, and to receive almost daily communica- 
tions respecting the object you have at heart. The Maltese must 
consider that to them belong the means of very materially miti- 
gating the lot of the hopeless victims of avarice and of lust, and 
of perhaps eventually destroying this traffic in human blood. 
their powers to this effect are far superior to any that can ever be 
possessed by any purely English residents. These are only tem- 
porarily among you, gentlemen ; they are constantly changing ; 
one moment may remove its leading members, and may scatter to 
the wind the most powerful society they can establish in Malta,— 
whereas the Maltese, living permanently in their own land, ina 
form a compact and lasting association, and, though on them will 
fall the chief part of the labour, so to them will accrue all the 
honour and the glory. And believe me, gentlemen of Malta, you 
have a task before you worthy of the country which gave you 
birth, one not inferior in lustre to any of those mighty deeds which 
have rendered your island so famous. Malta has ever been a bul- 
wark, placing at defiance every barbarian who has dared to assail 
her: Malta too in every age has offered refuge and hospitality to 
all victims flying from tyranny. Act up then, gentlemen, to the 
spirit of your fathers, let the first blow against the pirates be hurled 

m Malta, from the only spot whence a blow can be given with 
effect, from the only spot in the Mediterranean where liberty is 
known. Let the inhabitants of Malta, in accordance with tlie reso- 
lutions proposed by his Excellency the governor, immediately 

repare petitions to our sovereign to pray her Majesty's gracious 
influence with the powers who have the means ofstaying this traffic. 
Do you also, gentlemen, form associations in every part of the 
Mediterranean, and establish branch societies in every spot where 
you have a friend, or can find a correspondent. 

All here in this room, and in this island, are essentially English 
—and whatever the difference of our languages, however much 
opposed we may be on general political subjects or particular local 
ones, we are still essentially English :—more than that, we all 
belong to the same holy brotherhood, we are all of us Christians— 
we worship the same God—we hope for salvation in the same 
Saviour. Let us then wave all minor differences, let us join heart 
and soul to put down a traffic disgraceful to the human race, 
accursed in the sight of the deity, and condemned by every precept 
ofthe gospel. But once again I repeat, and it cannot be too often 
impressed upon your minds, on you, gentlemen of Malta, the 
success of this mighty scheme chiefly depends! I cannot believe 
that it will fall to the ground through any lukewarmness on your 
parts. On tlic contrary, I feel that the friends of humanity in 
every part of our carth are destined to number the Maltese among 
the foremost and most zealous in the god-like fight. Certain am 
I that the Maltese will prove that they have not degenerated from 
their sires, and that England will have still greater reason to be 
proud of her adopted sons. 

Sir Ignatius Bonavita followed in their support. He said, he 
felt assured that the Maltese, one and all, heartily concurred in the 
„ objects of the association that the resolutions em- 

dying the principles of the association should be translated into 
the Italian language, which would immediately bring the object 
of the association within the knowledge of all the inhabitants of 
Malta, and success would certainly ensue. He had great pleasure 
in seconding the resolutions. 

The last three resolutions being 
Lieut. Brown R. N., and Mr. 
their support. 

The meeting was well attended, especially by the Maltese. The 

test harmony and good feeling prevailed ; his Excellency seemed 
happy to meet so large and respectable an assembly of the principal 
inhabitants of the island congregated together for such a philan- 
thropic object; and there is every prospect of the association sue- 
ceeding, not only in advancing the cause of humanity in Africa 
and on the shores of the Mcditerrancan, but also reflccting honour 
upon the Maltese people and the British administration. 

aT resolutions adopted on this interesting occasion in our 
next. 


proposed, the Hon. Mr. Aspinall, 
Ensign Gatt, R. M. F., spoke in 
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SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


Os the 28tb of December, 1841, M. Vaultier de Moyencourt, a colonist 
of Guadeloupe, was brought before the royul court of correctional police 
in that island, charged with having shut up two of his slaves in a dungeon, 
and with having confined a young slave of thirteen years of nge in a 
stable, attached by a chain weighing eight kilogrammes to a mill-stone. 

The first of these slaves, Noel, aged about sixty years, was confined 
during many months. He had been suffering from disease previously to 
his incarceration, from which he was only relieved to enter a hospital, 
where he died about a month afterwards. The second, Joachim, aged 
twenty-five years, was confined from the beginning of May till the end of 
July, 1841, in the same dungeon, the air of which was poisoned with filth 
which no care was taken to remove. In the third case the weight and 
friction of the chain occasioned disease in both legs of the victim. 

The register read from the minutes a description of the dungeon of plan- 
tation Lubeth :—“ This dungean, in masonry, is in the form of a family 
vault ; it is closed by a double door of wood, each an inch in thickness. 
The wall is two feet in thickness between the two doors. The daylight 
and the air penetrate with difficulty through the cracks inthe doors On 
the north side there is a passage for the air obliquely cut in the wall, one 
foot in height, by three inches in breadth, and another passage of the same 
dimensions on ihe western side. This dungeon is six feet six inches long, 
six feet broad, and six feet in height. The floor is of masonry, raised 
about two feet from the ground.” 

The first witness was Joachim, a muleteer, whom the magistrates found 
on the 22nd July in the dungeon. His statement was as follows:—M. 
Vaultier (the accused) had lost several mules, while Noel (my brother) 
had the charge of them: be was arrested and put into the dungeon. He 
remained there a long time, and left it sick to go to the hospital, where he 
died u short time afterwards. Towards the month of January last M. 
Vaultier again met with some losses, while the mules were under my care. 
Fearing lest I should be flogged, I ran away. I was taken at the com- 
mencement of the month of May by the manager, M. Laroche, and by order 
of my master placed in the dungeon of the plantation. where I remained 
until the magistrates came. Every evening they brought me flour and sak 
fish ; they gave me only one bottle of water per day ; ji bad not sufficient, 
but I feared to ask for more. 

Q. Did you not sometimes leave the dungeon! 

A. No. I asked Louisonne, the hospital man, for a vessel to satisfy m 
wants, but he replied that there was none for me. I was obliged to deposit . 
my ordure in one corner of the dungeon, and, as it was never cleaned out, 
the stench prevented my ge ; 

The Advocate-general: It bas been shown by an examination taken at 
the time of Joachim’s removal from the dungeon, thet it had not been 
cleaned for about a month. 

Jean-Baptiste, aged 13, the slave of the accused, seid, I was attached to 
a mill-stone in the stable of the plantation by an iron chain ten feet in 
length; it was secured to my right leg by means of an iron shackle. I 
chopped straw, which I gave to the horses. I cannot say bow long a time 
I remained there. My master bad once before put on the chain. 

Q. Why did your master chain you? 

A. Because I bad run away in consequence of having been beaten. 

Q. Did you not break open some negro huts in order to steal? 

A. Tonce pushed open tha door of Clerine’s hut, which was unhung, 
and I took some flour and salt fish. 

Q. Had you the mal d’estomac when you were first chained ? 

4. No: it was during my confinement that this malady came on. 

Q. Could you walk when you left the stable? 

A. I walked with difficulty; my legs were swollen. 

Victoire, a driver, slave of the accused, confirmed the latter part of 
Joachim’s statement relative to the state of the dungeon. 

Louisonne, the hospital man, confirmed the statement relative to Noel, 
and also that Joachim had made application to him for a vessel, & c. 

Charles Lereche, manager of the plantation Lubeth, said, that Joachim 
was incarcerated because he had been a long time suspected of poisoning 
the cattle. Five or six mules had died when Joachim ran away. Ever 
one believed that the death of these animals was attributable to mial. 
practices. A beautiful and well-conditioned mule was suddenly attacked 
with a trembling, and died almost instantaneously. I went every evening 
to give food to the prisoner. At first I took care to have the dungeon 
cleaned, but during the latter part of his detention I acknowledge myself 
guilty of neglect in this particular: I affirm that M. Vaultier recommended 
me to render this man every care which comported with his situation; be 
(M. Vaultier) is not at all responsible for my neglect. For the rest, if 
Joachim bad allowed the slightest complaint to escape, I should have been 
eager to attend to it. 

AI. Le General Faujas de Saint Fond, mayor of the commune of Petit- 
Canal, came forward as a witness on the part of the accused, and pro- 
nounced a flattering eulogium on him. Ile related the losses which M. 
Vaultier had sustained. At the commencement of the year, eighteen or 
twenty slaves had quitted his estate to go marrooning ; at the same time 
one of the buildings essential to his establishment became the prey of the 
flames. NM. de Moyencourt wrote to advise me of these serious dis- 
orders. Finding it impossible to arrest the guilty parties, I addressed 
myself to the governor, and informed bim of what had taken place in my 
commune, and requested succours. The procureur-general, who was then 
making his tour, came to plantation Lubetb. M. Vaultier informed him of 
the rebellion among bis slaves, mentioning particularly his inquietude 
respecting Joachim (who had just then been arrested), and expressed bis 
desire that this slave should be transported. The procureur-general replied 
that be would make his report to the governor; but in the mean time, be 
advised M. Vaultier not to forego the right which he had, in his quality of 
master, of confining his slave. M. Vaultier,re-assured by these words, wrote 
to inform me that Joachim would be confined in the dungeon of the plan- 
tation until the decision of the governor. On these facts, criminal pro. 
ceedings have been instituted agninst M. de Moyencourt. For myself, I 
have only in all this affair one thing to blame him for, and that is for 
having abdicated, so to speak, his rights as a master, when the law gives 
him an entire jurisdiction over his slaves.” 

Here the president informed M. Faujas that there was a great error in 
his last words; the Inw had never conferred on the master entire juris- 
diction over bis slaves. 
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(WEDNESDAY, 
M. Faujas—1 do not perhaps explain myself properly. I wished to say | respect their object is the same— the extinction of the slave-trade—the 
tbat M. Vaultier bad no occasion to address bimself to the authorities; means they pursue for its accomplishment sre diverse; and because the 
tbat his authority as master was sufficient to restore order in bis plantation. | latter, more comprehensive in its range than the former, embraces the 
The advocate-general then addressed the court. He pointed out the | abolition of slavery throughout the world, as well as the suppression 
effect of such suicidal acts of tyranny as those which bad been recently | of the slave-trade in Africa. In common with yourself, I am of opinion 
brought before the courts, committed at the very time that they were | that itis vain to look for the extinction of the slave-trade until slavery 
pleading with the mother country for the continuance of the institution of | itself be abolished, and that all our energies ought to be directed to chat 
slavery, as the only social organization that could possibly exist in the | point. I am not so blinded, however, by my attachment to this prin- 
colonies, in order to insure Jabour to the proprietor, and the well-being of | ciple, as to question either the intelligence or the motives of those who 
the negro. think the end to be gained may be best achieved by the working out of 
After analyzing the charges resulting from the evidence respecting Noel | other principles, and who are as zealous, perbaps more so than myself, in 
and Joachim, he continued: —“ Observe the treatment which these two | their endeavours to seek that end. 
men have suffered. ‘They were poisoners, you say. Ab! gentlemen, if it These friendly strictures 1 hope will be received in good by you, 
be true that mal-practices have ruined the estates, that the poisoners have | Mr. Editor, and lead to such explanations as may be eer bbe to all 
destroyed the cattle and decimated the slave gangs, it is also true that vain | parties. 
terrors and n prejudices have done much evil. There are some | The enemies of the anti-slavery cause are numerous, and, I lament to 
planters who do not believe in epizooty. With them, if an ox falls at bis | say, are as powerful as they are numerous. They are pleased at any divi- 
work he dies of poison. Is amule found dead in the paddock? He has | sion that may appear in our ranks, and will take advantage of it to secure 
been the victim of mal-practices. lience, chastisements often unjust— | their base ends; they will attempt to defeat us in detail when it would be 
hence inevitable disorders on the plantations. But was it permitted to you | hopeless to overcome us by an attack on our principles. Incessant vigi- 
to throw this sick man into a damp and narrow dungeon, from which be | lance therefore is necessary on the part of abolitionists to maintain the 
was only permitted an egress to prepare himself a winding sheet in a hos- | ground they have already covered; and union, without compromise, is 
pital? The law condemns and strikes, but it does not leave men to die.] equally necessary t 
. =e With regard to Joachim, he was also suspected of poi- be 


o carry forward our triumphs, until alavery and the 
slave-trade shall be known no more throughout the earth. 
soning. You addressed yourself to the governor—you demanded his 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
transportation—you were authorised (you say) to make use of the dungeon] August 15th, 1842. Pasro-Araicancs. 
of your plantation, whilst awaiting the result of your application. I do not 
deny this. 


But did you use a master’s prudent care of your slave? Far 
from that, you inflicted upon bim, by a culpable negligence, a punishment 
which no legislation would impose. You abandoned this man to a dun- 
geon infected with filtb, for which the negro has a natural antipathy. You 
have confined him io the midst of disgusting exhalations, which might have 
ruined his health. Is that, | demand, the legal exercise of your discipli- 
nary right? The manager, Laroche, has assumed to himself all the respon- 
sibility of this crime.“ e Itis easy to accuse oneself when 
one is not in the place of the accused. But the gencrous effort of the wit- 
ness will not justify Vaultier de Moyencourt. When be directed his 
manager to weed a piece of canes, or to dig a piece of earth, did he not 
himself overlook the work which be had ordered? Is the life of a man then 
less precious than some feet of canes, or some furrows of the plough ?” 

The advocate-general passed to the third charge against the prisoner. 
% You speak, said he, of the vicious habits of this young slave. The evi- 
dence has proved tbat he has only used his liberty to free himself from 
pression. We do not deny that the position of the accused with respect 
to this child was difficult; but can you justify all acts which a planter 
may commit witb the object of restraining the disorders of bis slaves? If 
the system of slavery in the colonies secures labour, prosperity, and riches 
to the colonist, it also entails upon him, as we well know, great embar- 
tassments. It is for those who benefit by slavery to submit to its incon- 
veniences.”” * > è æ The Advocate-general concluded a Jong and 
energetic address, by moving ‘‘ a tine of 2000 francs against the accused, 
in accordance with the terms of the ancient edicts.” 

M. Dain, counsel for the accused, briefly replied. He lamented what he 
called the ‘demolition piece by piece of the colonial institutions; and 
suggested that it would be better to kill hem by a single blow, by the 
total repeal of the ancient codes, than thus, day after dav, by subtile inter- 
pretations to tear out a page from the colonial charter. 

. Tbe court retired, and after two hours deliberation returned a verdict, 
which declared that on the first charge, M. Vauluer acted in accord- 
ance with the established custom; and with regard to the two others 
released him from the prosecutions directed against him. 

M. Faugas de St. Fond smiled with a gesture of triumph. In antici- 
pation he saw himself carrying M. Vuultier on his shoulders through the 
streets of Basse-Terre. His anticipation, however, was not realised; for, 
on the requisition of the public minister, the court, according to the terms 
of the last paragraph of article 322 of the code, believed it its duty to 
represent to the governor the raring! of causing the slave Joachim to be 
removed from the possession of M. Vaultier de Moyencourt, bis master, 
against whom he hud given evidence on the trial. 


The “friendly strictures” of our correspon 
” 


dent we receive (to 
use his own term) in perfectly good and shall be very 
happy to furnish any pir mem cig? which may serve the 
of reli 


eving the minds of the long and deservedly honoured labour- 
ers in the anti-slavery cause whom, it ap we have, uninten- 
tionally wounded. We may say, indeed, much more than unin- 
tentionally ; for it has appen notwithstanding an intention 
most fervently cherished to the contrary. And we are the more 
happy to offer explanation, because we are quite sure that it needs 
nothing more than an understanding of the case as it really is to 
set the minds of our valued coadjutors entirely at rest. t 
has given them pain, of course, is, that they the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter as having adopted the roi VAS Morning 
Herald, reflecting on the supporters of tho African Civilization 
Society. We have to assure them, therefore (and we do it with 
the most perfect truth and sincerity), that such an impression is 
altogether erroneous. The article was inserted solely as a well 
merited rebuke of the then recent impertinence of the Colonial 
Gazette towards the Anti-Slavery Society ; and certainly without 
any idea that the abuse of either that Society or the Civilization 
Society, which were about equally favoured in this would 
be painful to a single individual. Had the remotest apprehension 
of this becn entertained, the article would have been instantly 
laid aside. A mis-understanding of it must have given it all its 
edge. The severest things said by the Morning Herald will not 
wound the feelings of Sir Fowell Buxton, or any of his friends, 
for a single moment. And neither he nor they will hesitate to 


accept our assurance that the sentiments of that journal are not 


ours; but that, on the . know no diminution of that 


high and cordial regard of which he has had, from the principal 
members of the Anti-Slavery Committee, many convincing proofs, 


and with which he will not, in them or their present coadjutors, 
find any real inconsistency. f | 


THE publication of the reports of the two committees appointed by 
the House of Commons—the one on the West India Colonies, 
and the other on the West Coast of Africa—puts us in possession 
of the entire view taken by these bodies (and we presume by the 
government also) on the important subject of emigration from 
Africa to the British possessions in the Western 5 The 
[West India Committee affirm the desirableness of promoting 
“ the immigration of a fresh labouring population, to such an 
extent as to create competition for employment ;” while the 
West African Committee have discovered on that vast continent 
sundry “ materials for emigration to the West Indies,” which 
they opine, “ would probably prove to be considerable.” Some 
arties, we perceive, are ae themselves in a tone of un- 
unded triumph on this occasion. Our contemporary of the 
Colonial Gazette in particular congratulates himself, with an 
amusing prvi , on two parliamentary committees having become 
his docile and intelligent pupils; while the anti-slavery press is, 
according to Sir Oracle, “to rail and to denounce,” for the venting 
of its disappointment and despair. 

Now we are quite ready to admit that we should heve far 
more readily concurred in the series of admirable resolutions 
(generally speaking) . to the West India Committee by Mr. 

awes as the basis of their report, than in those which they ulti- 
mately adopted, and which, when the evidence taken by the com- 
mittee is published, we shall have an opportunity of putting to the 
test. But that the ground taken by the West African Committee 
should be either very gratifying to the West India party, or very 
flattering to the Colonial Gazette, altogether surprises us. The 
cry of the planters has been for emigration from Africa, that is, 
from tho whole coast without restriction, and by direct traffie with 
the parties who now carry on the slave-trade; and it is m 
from the language employed by the writer in the Colonial Gazette, 
that this is his desire also. The thing coveted has been a free 
access to enormous masses of Africans,” which are truly enough 
said by our contemporary to be “ found for yearly export” by the 
slave-traders. The West African Committee, however, we are 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thanks sre respectul returned to those friends who have kindly 
supplied the numbers of the Reporter asked for in our last. 

C. T. and S. Bannister are respectfully declined. 

Communications for the [ditor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 


— — — — 


Anti-Slavery Meporter. 


LONDON, Aucust 24 u. 


— — 


We have received the following letter :— 


To the Editor of the Anti-slarery Reporter. 
Sin, In making selections from the public press, especially where the 
matter to which they refer involves disputed questions, it is not, perhaps, 
possible always to avoid giving offence, or wounding the feelings of some 
who may think themselves pointed at in such selections. I have been 
led to make this general remark, in consequence of its having come to 
my knowledge that several individuals who have laboured long and 
zealously in the anti-slavery cause, whose names are deservedly honoured 
and who themselves are worthy to be honoured for their services an 
sacrifices in that cause, feel aggrieved at an article recently taken from 
the Morning Herald, and containing references of a most offensive and 
injurious nature, which I am persuaded, on reflection, you will as warmly 
condemnas myself. 
1 think it quite right, when the press or the public make the mistake of 
confounding the African Civilization Society with the British and Foreign 
Anti-scaveru Society, that it should be corrected, because, although in one 
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happy to say, have kept themselves quite aloof from any such We have great pleasure in laying before our readers a report 
scheme. They have confined themselves to what the Gazette sig- | (taken from the Malta Times of the 30th July) of the formation 
nificantly calls “a limited part of the territory,” namely, to the of the Anglo-Maltese Anti-Slavery Society, in connexion with the 
British settlements ; and from these they by no means recommend ' Anti-Slavery Society existing in this country. The establish- 


an indiscriminate emigration. The “ materials for emigration” 
which they find are—not Africans generally—but, eitlier the 
Kroomen, a well known free and hardy race on the coast, addicted 
to migration for lucrative employment for a few ycars; two 
supposed frec tribes up the Gambia, migrating on a similar prin- 
ciple to the British settlement on that river; and the resident 
inhabitants of Sierra Leone, together with such slaves as may be 
liberated by the mixed commission there. And these are all! 


Why it would not satisfy the cravings of British Guiana alone, if 


the entire population so marked out were to be set down upon the 
shores of that magnificent province.” This is surely for the 
planters “ a most lame and impotent conclusion.” 

As to the British settlements on the Gold Coast, the committee 
do not recommend any encouragement to emigration from thence. 
And the principal reason they assign for this we notice with pecu- 
liar pleasure: it is that “all, save the chiefs, and a few dwellers 
on the coast who have engaged in the various pursuits of com- 
merce under the protection of the British, the Dutch, and the 
Danish settlements, are slaves.” Hence the committee draw the 
just and incvitable conclusion, that there exist here “few mate- 
rials for a perfectly free emigration.” The prineiple thus laid down 
is one of vast importance, and we rejoice to have it so distinctly 
recognized. Where the inhabitants are “ slaves,” the committee 
tell us emigration cannot be “ perfectly free; and under these 
circumstances they do not recommend, and we trust no British 
government will ever afford any encouragement to it. The extent 
to which this just and most important principle will apply in 
Africa is all but universal, The exceptions to it discovered by this 
committee, whose business it was to look out for them, are quite 
insignificant ; being only the Kroomen, whom all the world knew 
before, and the doubtful case of the Serawoolies and Tilliebunkies 
of whom no body yet knows any thing. With these trifling ex- 
ceptions, the whole population of Western Africa is tabooed 
by the report of the committee to the longing West Indians. They 
are “slaves.” Their emigration cannot Re “perfectly free; and 
no British government, therefore, will afford facilitics for it 

We may now estimate the value of that triumph which 
the Gazette appcars to find in the opinion of the committee, 
that, under proper regulations, emigration from Africa may 


be encouraged without any danger “ of creating a real, or 


eee suspicion of a real, slave-trade under another name.” 
o emigration restricted to free persons, and conducted 
within a British settlement, it was never contended that any sus- 
picion of slave-trading could attach. All that has ever been said 
on this subject is, that the buying of Africans wlio were not free 
under the name of emigrants would inevitably become slave-trad- 
ing. License to do this has been in so many words advocated 


and demanded, both in Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad; and the fact 
that the Committee have made no approach towards eee 
ere we 


it, must W be taken as confirming our view of it. 
disposed to indulge in a luxurious paroxysm of self-complacency, 
we might, with fully as much justice as our contemporary, say, 
that one parliamentary committee at least has prov 
docile and intelligent pupil.” 

The language of the Colonial Gazette indicates clearly enough 
that the ground taken by the Committee is unsatisfactory to the 
West Indi party, and that a struggle will yet be made for the 


ia 
extension of it. Let our readers mark the following passage :— 


In one instance, the report is calculated to create an impression that the 


supply of emigrants from Africa is not likely to be so great as some per- 
sons have supposed. In the absence of the evidence, which is not yet 
ready for publication, we are unable to test the grounds for such an im- 
pression ; but there sre some very palpable and trustworthy reasons for 
concluding that a good system of emigration would find abundant sup- 
plies. In the first place, it may be considered that the slave-trade has 
tended to check that free approach to the coast which would obtain under 
a better state of things. Then, again, the efforts to suppress the slave- 
trade must have imposed a further check on the movements of the native 
tribes, The report too considers only a limited part of the territory—that 
occupied by our own settlements. The very statistics of the slave-trade 
pers that enormous masses of Africans are to be found for yearly export; 
or slaves are emigrants, The limit to the numbers consists in the obsta- 
cles to the traffic. The emigration recommended by the committee pre- 
supposes the substitution of attraction for compulsion—the inducing 
Africans to emigrate in the hope of benefit, instead of kidnapping them by 
force. If that change of motive could be effected, the numbers of the 
alave-trade might be transferred to the free migration, and multiplied b 
the removal of those checks which now limit the bad traffic, but wit 
which no one would desire to limit a migration beneficial to all and inju- 
rious to none, excopt to the dealers in slaves: who would be sorry for 
their losses ? 

The meaning of this is abundantlyplain. It breathes an insa- 
tiable longing to turn the vast export now effected by the slave- 
trade into tlie channel of a (so called) free migration to the British 
West Indies. The writer talks of achieving this by effecting a 
„change of motive” in the “enormous masses” exported, and of 


“inducing them to emigrate in the hope of benefit.“ This is pure | q 


nonsense. The parties exported have no opportunity whatever of 
listening to such persuasives, or of exercising their choice if they 

They are slaves, and are to be sold. The only conference 
to be entcred into respecting them is with those who have them to 
sell; and the only question to be settled is the quantity of gold 
for which the atrocious merchandise shall be transferred. 


itself our 


ment of such an association under the highest auspices, for the 
noble purpose of promoting the abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade, affords matter for sincere congratulation to the friends of 
humanity every where. We presume that the labours of the 
committce will be principally directed to the extinction of slavery 
and the slave-trade in Northern Africa, Egypt, and Turkey, a vast 
and most important field of operation. We sincerely thank the 
gentlemen who have e this good and great work, and 
trust that the same amount of spirit, liberality, and zeal, which has 
originated the association, will mark and crown all its future 
procecdings. 

To Major Studholme Hodgson, whose eloquent speech we give 
in connexion with the proceedings which took place at the forma- 
tion of the Anglo- Maltese Anti-Slavery Society, the anti-slavery 
cause is much indebted for his able work entitled Truths from 
the West Indies, in which we know not whether most to admire, 
the enlightened zeal it manifests in the cause of suffering huma- 
nity, or the moral courage it displays in laying bare the evils of 
colonial society. We 12 him for this new contribution in 
behalf of tlie oppressed, and trust it will stimulate many in the 


Mediterranean to follow a similar course. The new society will 
have under their early consideration a proposal to get up a Medi- 


terranean petition to the queen of England, to confer with the 
European powers who were partics to the late settlement of the 
Eastern question, on a united endeavour to persuade the Sublime 
Porte to prohibit tlie exportation of slaves from Northern Africa. 


We have given another case to-day, illustrative of the atrocities of 
slavery in the French colonies. e hope the attention of our 
French friends is directed to the same quarter, and that they will 
not be slow to take the hint so broadly given by the advocate- 
general in Guadeloupe. Every one of your faults,” said he, “ is 
an argument against you; every one of your errors a stone which 
you yourselves remove from our colonial edifice.” These cruelties, 
altheugh tlic mere incidents of slavery, form a powerful leaver for 
overthrowing the system. 


In the scarcity of authentic accounts from Mauritius, we are 
happy to lay before our readers a letter from that island by a 
correspondent of our contemporary, the Friend of Africa. 


WE dircct attention to-day to the article from the Times on the 
Colonial Passengers’ Act, which was crowded out of our last. 
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MAURITIUS AND THE SEYCHELLES. 


(From a Correspondent of the Friend of Africa. 

THE results of emancipation in the Mauritius have been less satis- 
factory than in the West Indies, nor is this at all surprising. 
While the former was almost without religious instruction for the 
slaves, the latter enjoyed the benefit of numerous missionary 
establishments, and numbered thousands of christians among the 
labouring classes. These knew the worth of the gospel, and con- 
tributed largely to the erection of chapels and the support of 
ministers, as soon as their freedom enabled them to do so. They 
knew the blessings of education, and not only strove to snatch a 
few hours from their Iabour in order to procure instruction, but 
readily devoted their little savings to the purchase of books and 
the payment of teachers. Mauritius had none of these advan- 
tages. We do not believe that at the complete emancipation of 
her labourers, twenty adults could be found among them who had 
any just ideas of religion. They knew not its value; how then 
could they be expected to make any sacrifice to obtain it! They 
knew not the advantages of knowledge, and therefore had but 
little desire to obtain it, either for themselves or for their offspring. 
Happy had it been for the labourers of Mauritius had the effects 
of their ignorance stopped here. Having no religious feeling, no 
moral sentiment, no guide but their mere animal feelings, most of 
them devote the high wages they obtain to the purchase of intoxi- 
cating liquor, which naturally leads to every species of vice. The 
lanters in general paying a high price for their work, and not 
ing able to urge it forward, as formerly, by the whip, ply the 
labourers with spirits to a terrible extent, in order to induce them 
to greater excrtions. It is shocking to contemplate the effect 
which this system must produce. So terrible, so gigantic is this 
evil, that nothing short of the prohibition of distillation on the 
island would prove an adequate remedy. This may be looked 
upon as a great sacrifice ; but it is infinitely less than the mag- 
nitude of the evil would warrant. Not only are the blacks, who 
have been used to intoxicating drink, deeply injured by it, but 
the coolies, sober as they are in India, speedil uire the habit 
of drunkenness ; and the Malagasy (natives o ar,) who 
in their own country are remarkably mild and docile, become 
uarrelsome and discontented. Ramandrianasan, the intelligent 
and conscientious interpreter at the police-office at Port Louis, 
most dceply deplores this evil. There is another source of im- 
mense mischicf, the disproportion of the sexes. Nearly or quite 


forty thousand East Indians have been introduced, with less than 
three hundred women among them, and five or six thousand 
Malagasy without a single one! The consequence of this is, not 
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only great depravity, but a recklessness naturally arising from 
the want of domestic cares and domestic society. The best of the 
Indians, who would be of great value to the colony, save their 
money and return to India; by which means their services are 
lost, and so much capital is abstracted from circulation. Besides, 
how is a labouring population to bo kept up? There is not only 
the most revolting depravity, but a continual and enormous ex- 

nse to the colony, in order to umber that labour which ought to 
be supplied from the country itself. 

Notwithstanding the melancholy picture we have here given, 
there is still much to please the philanthropist in the contrast 
between the past and present order of things. Formerly there 
were but two classes — the rich and the poor. Now a third class 
is rapidly springing up, in spite of the disadvantages amid which 
it grows, and small frecholders are increasing daily, These are 
all from the emancipated slaves. Those of that class who 
behave as they ouglit to do, earn very good wages; their 
expenses arc small, and they soon save enough to purchase a 

iecc of ground. On it they erect a cottage, plant a garden, and 
five by its produce and the sale of the surplus. The result of this 
has already been to moderate the excessive price of fruit and 
vegetables in Port Louis; and we have no doubt whatever that, 
in a few ycars, those articles will become as cheap there as in other 

laces. The high roads every where give proof of the comfart 
itive by the industrious part of the labouring population from 
the abolition of slavery. Where, a few years ago, not a house was 
to be mct with for miles, and nothing was to be seen on either 
side but jungle, or the lordly wild cane, tlie road is now bordered 
by cottages and gardens, the general ncatness of which D tes- 
timony to the industry of their inhabitants. Unmingled licen- 
tiousness was formerly the condition of the lower elass: now 
great numbers of them arc married ; and many of those females 
who, from the various causes induced by a state of slavery, had no 
children during its continuance, are now bearing families. Many 
of these children are receiving christian education in the schools of 
the Mico charity, and those under the government, as well as in 
several established by the Society fur promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and one by the Ladies’ Negro Society. When these insti- 
tutions shall have had time to produce the effects that may 
reasonably be expected from them, a state of things oe 
preterable to the present must ensue. The pupils in these schools 
manifest quite as much intelligence as children in England; and 
great numbers of them now take delight in the study of that 
sacred volume which is“ able to make them wise unto salvation.” 

In the Seychelles islands, where the civil commissioner, Mr. 
Mylius, takesa very lively interest in the moral as well as physical 
condition of those under his jurisdiction, the most pleasing results 
are already evident. More marriages have taken place there 
within the last three years, than in any preceding seven; and 
many of the black population are rearing their children with 
much care, and take the greatest pleasure in sceing them repu- 
tably married. During the last two years, in those islands, there 
have not been so many prisoners as in any one year before; and 
we confidently believe that the condition of the inhabitants of 
those islands will go on improving, under the fostering care of a 
gentleman who has ever been distinguished as the friend of the 
negro race. The enemies of the ai hay say that he is deficient in 

titude. In the present day it is almost futile to notice a charge 
that has been so amply ee nevertheless, we would ask 
what had they to be grateful for to the larger number of their 
masters! We have secn one estate, that has ever been as an oasis 
amid the surrounding desert, where there certainly was cause for 

titude to the manager. And what was the result! While 
neighbouring planters were complaining of the incorrigible dis- 
honesty of their negros, at Beau Marguier there was scarccly an 
instance of theft ina year. Others were constantly annoyed and 
inconvenicnced by their best hands being induced to leave them 
to work clsewhere. Hero not one such case occurred; and one 
instance in particular, that took place during the apprenticeship, 
deserves to be recorded. Tie engineer, a reinarkably clever man, 
was paid six dollars a month as gratuity ; he was in every respect 
a most valuable servant. A neighbouring proprietor offered to 
urchase his term of service, and give him 4 high salary (I believe 
forty dollars a nem to work on his estate. He replied, “ if 
my master had no necd of my services, I would thankfully accept 
our terms; but while he wants me, no offer you can make shall 
induce me to leave him!” At the present time the mechanics on 
that estate, and they are all good ones, are working for lower wages 
than they could obtain on any of the surrounding ropertics, and 
they do so checrfully and contentedly, because they gratefully 
remember how much better their situation was than that of others, 
when their master had more power over them, 

Their attachment to the British nation, and their gratitude for 
the boon of freedom, are very strong. Their love to the person of 
our amiable sovereign is intense, and many have begged to come 
to England, no matter in what capacity, only to have the gra- 
tification of once seeing her to whom they consider themselves so 
deeply indebted. 

c may confidently look forward to the time when the n 
race will he among the most valuable of our colonists. Placed by 
nature in a spot where the absolute wants of life are few, and yet 
able to gain good wages, they will, as civilisation extends among 
them, spend more money in our manufactures than any other 
race; and we firmly believe that those who are most active as 
the friends of Africa will, at no distant period, be recognised as 
the best friends of England, 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Tire vehemently disputed question of the state of this colony has 
given rise to some animated proceedings in the Combined Court. 
On the 6th of June, Mr. Fox Young, the government secretary, 
made “a stirring speech” on the subject, “which (to use the 
words of our private correspondent) for eloquence called forth the 
adiniration, but for sentiment and fact the indignation, of the 
colonial party. The members of the court secined to be struck 
dumb, insomuch that the Guiana Times denominated them dumb 
dogs, and engaged to accoinplish that refutation to which they 
seemed unequal.” 


The principal part of this address, we give below, from the 
Guiana Times. Mr. Young said :— 


Undoubtedly, there would appear to be a most serious alteration id the 
condition of the agriculturist, from the admitted defalcation of late years in 
the crops. This, however, may, I think, be accounted for, in a very great 
degree, by the very mercurial temperament of the planters, which at one 
time raises their hopes and expectations to the highest pitch, and at the 
next sinks them into the lowest despondency, as at present. At the com- 
mencement of the apprenticesbip there undoubtedly prevailed, judging 
from the language of the planters themselves, n feeling akin to despair, so 
that, to the manifest injury of future crops, every nerve was strung, every 
exertion was made, for the sole purpose of wringing from the soil the 
utmost quantity of sugar that could be raised during the short time in 
which alone, as they supposed, any dependence could be placed on the 
continuance of the labourers as sugar cultivators. ‘Ibe consequence was, 
at the termination of the apprenticesbip, in addition to the effect produced 
by a great change in the relations of masters and servants, the free abour- 
ers, reduced in numbers naturally enough by the withdrawal from tbe field 
of mothers who had nursing and other domestic duties to attend to, were 
left to bestow their toil on a cultivation which had been most injudiciously 
managed —overcropped ; and the high prices which prevailed soon after 
the termination of the apprenticeship, tempted the planter to a still longer 
continuance of this ruinous system of neglecting the permanent cultivation, 
by the prospect which those high prices afforded that diminished quantity 
would be compensated by augmented value. The deficiency of the 
crops has, however, to all appearance, reached its lowest point, and a re 
action is taking place. The decrease is decreasing. It is acknowledged 
by the most experienced planters, that the work done in the field during 
the year 10-41, was greater in quantity and better in quality then any agri- 
cultural labour which bad been performed during tbe three previous years; 
and, notwithstanding the untoward events which paralysed the industry of 
the labourers during the first six weeks of the March quarter of the pre- 
sent year, the decrease, as compared with the corresponding quarter of the 
previous year, amounted, for the whole colony, to only 290 bogsheads, and 
this deficiency of sugar was more than compensated by an increase of 
562, 400 Ibs. of coffee. In another point of view the prospects of 
the planter are also cheering. Not only has all apprebension of the 
labourers retiring to the back woods been dissipated ; not only is there 
no chance of their leaving the baunts of civilized man; not only is 
here no danger, as there was once supposed to be, that the labourers 
would «degenerate into nomadic habits, and that a disintegration of 
society would be the result of freedom; but J will affirm still further, 
that there exists not throughout the length and breadth of British Guiuns, a 
settlement of freeholders who were formerly accustomed to plentation 
work, from which labour to be applied to suger cultivation is not both 
procurable and precured. Iam aware that a very respectable body of 
merchants in London bave represented to the secretary of state, that 
labourers who acquire freeholds employ themselves wholly in the cultive- 
tion of their oen land The passage to which I allude, is as follows :— 
“ Owing to the industrious soon acquiring land, in tbe cultivation of 
which for their own maintenance they wholly employ themselves.”—To 
this paragraph I oppose the statement l have just made. It may be 
daproved by special instances too numerous to be all cited. The free- 
holders in front of Den Amste work on that estate; the freebolders of 
Victoria do excellent work at John and Cove and other estates ; the free- 
holders of Buxton, Queenstown, and Fear Not, work on the estates in 
their neighbourhood. Plantations Nonpareil, Albion, and Nos. 17 and 18, 
have all been recently planted in canes in the neighbourhood of free 
holders, thus showing no mistrust of a supply of labour from this souree : 
and plantation Port Mourant derives labour from a settlement of free- 
holders on the adjoining lands. I have heard of a resident proprietor who 
bas taken great pains to establish, and has succeeded in establishing, a set- 
tlement of freeholders in the immediate vicinity of his sugar estate, to the 
number of 250, who not only readily obtains their labour on his estate, but 
what is further a direct contradiction of the statements of the London mer- 
chants, obtains their labour more continuously than be does that of the 
people who are located as day labourers on his own estate. But, sir, the 
most conclusive proof of all that the industrious labourers do not, when 
they acquire a freehold of their own, exclusively confine themselves to 
deriving a maintenance from it, is that, almost without exception, on every 
estate in British Guiana does the planter now freely offer land to bis 
labourers for sale. Whence comes this change, but from a conviction 
that the conversion of the day Isbourer into a freebolder hes not 
been, and is not likely to be, attended with the evil consequences 
which have been ascribed to it by such rash dogmatism of the Lon- 
don merchants connected with Demerara! I shall now request the 
attention of the court to anotber favourable point in the actual con- 
dition of the agriculturist, namely, the pecuniary terms oa which 
labour is to be procured now-e-dsys as compared with its cost during 
the apprenticeship. In the months of April, May, and June, 1837, 
the high rate at which the services of apprenticed labourers were a 
attracted the attention of the Secretary of State, and Mr. Peter Rose re- 
corded an opinion on the minutes of the Court of Policy, that those 
appraisements fell far short of the actual rate at which labour was tben 
disposed of in the colony. The services of the labourer in April, Mey 
and June, 1837, were worth, in his opinion, in the several cases which the 
honourable gentlemen cited—cases, mark you! not of solitary individuals, 
but eacb embracing a number of individuals, the following sums „ 
namely f 1.100. 812, £1,050, f 1.650, / 1.650, 1.345, and F888; end, 
as un addition to auch payments, the employer who purchased at these 
rates was bound to supply the labourer with food, clothing, lodging, medical 
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aid and medicine, and provision grounds; and not to exact more than 7} 
hours’ labour per diem. It may safely be estimated that, according to this 
valuation of Mr. Rose, labour was then fully worth one dollar per diem. 
Now, at the present moment the customary rate does not exceed one 
guilder, or one-third of a dollar, and the greatest part, if not all, of the 
perquisites formerly gratuitously supplied have to be purchased b 
the labourer out of bis wages. With respect to the estates which 
are mentioned in the memorial to this court of the merchants and 
otbers unconnected with agriculture, as having been abandoned or 
sold at remarkably low prices; I believe this to be the real explana- 
tion. That plantation Enfield was permitted to be sold for 1,7 00l. b 
mortagees who had claims to the amount of 15,0001., is a most unequi- 
vocal proof of their thorough conviction that that estate could not, under 
any circumstances, be cultivated to advantage ; that estates that might in 
former days of slavery have been barely kept in existence by means of 
forced iabour, should be thrown out of cultivation on account of the 
ungrateful nature of their soil, is no argument against the industry of the 
labourer. 1 conclude that no one would venture to say that it is so desira- 
ble to maintain plantation Enfield in cultivation, that it ought to be done by 
the only means likely to be successful, viz., a restoration of a system of 
compulsory labour !—When in Berbice, I heard that thore was every pros- 
pect of the labourers of Enfield bestowing their time in the cultivation of a 
neighbouring sugar or coffee estate. At plantation Port Mourant, the cul- 
tivation was greatly neglected, owing to the frequent disseusions of the 
various persons who had a control over it. The buildings were all in bad 
order. The cottages were as bad, if not worse than any I had seen in days 
of slavery, and the roads to it, even in dry weather, scarcely passable. The 
short period, too, at which the payments were to be made, no doubt ope- 
rated towards its selling for a small sum. I am prepared to maintain that 
it was not from any despair of the industry of the labourers that it was thus 
sacrificed. The only other estate to which I believe the petition refers is 
plantation Industry, on the east sea-coast of Demerara. Sir! of the abandon- 
ment of this estate there is no one more competent to give information than 
the vice-president of the Financial Representatives, and he certainly could 
have informed the merchant petitioners unconnected with agriculture, that 
the disinclination of the labourers to cultivate sugar for wages was not in 
any degree the cause. Ihe labourers are ready and willing to be so 
employed, and their labour is given to the „ estates. The pro- 
prietors of the estate ure, it is believed, not in a condition themselves to 
make the necessary advances for the cultivation, which, owing to the 
drainage having been interrupted for a length of time, requires an outlay 
without any immediate return, and the opinion of the general prospects of 
the colony is so unfavourable in quarters from whence in ordinary circum- 
stances the requisite funds would be procured, that I believe, contrary to 
the opinion of the honourable gentleman himself, at all events contrary to 
the opinion of practical managers, and contrary to the wish of the labourers, 
the estato remains unworked. Sir, neither by reason of the acquisition of 
freeholds, nor from any other cause, is there any disinclination on the part 
of the labourers of this colony to employ themselves in sugar cultivation. 
I have heard of more than ono estate on which more labour could be 
obtained than the owners are able to pay for. In one case the labourers 
could only be worked in spells; they were employed alternate weeks 
in equal divisions, the whole number not being employed during any 
one week. In another case the employer was about to discharge 
a very large number of his labourers, because of his inability to 
continue their wages, when some of the labourers advanced to 
him as much money as he thought he should require until the crops 
were reaped. On the east coast of Demerara, where there are most 
freeholders, there is most labour to be pee As to the numerous 
bankruptcies and insolvencies to which the merchants unconnected with 
agriculture allude, I confess myself surprised, not that they should have 
been misinformed in regard to the causes which occasioned the abandon- 
ment of estates, but that in their own particular department they should 
have so grossly erred, as to attempt to connect in any way the fate of dis- 
appointed commercial speculators with the 5 condition of the colony, 
as affected by the act of emancipation. Why, sir, a grosser fallacy than 
this was never attempted to be palmed off on human credulity. As well 
might the failure of Troughton and Brothers be attributed to tbe Affghan 
war as to the act of emancipation. Those failures were the result of over- 
speculation, fostered by the high prices of colonial produce: facilitated in 
some measure by the too great readiness with which bank accommodations 
were procured ; and, at least in ono instance, ag gravsted by the unusual 
rigour with which his own liabilities, and those into which he had entered 
on behalf of others, were suddenly enforced against him. The decrease in 
the crop of 1841, was occasioned not only by the great attention which 
was poid to restore the cultivation, in preference to the improvident course 
of overcropping, but also by the very extensive prevalence of small- pon, 
which for a long while incapacitated the labourers from doing their usual 
work. 

The view thus taken by Mr. Voung of tlie substantial pros- 
perity of tlie colony was naturally enough unpalatable to the 
party who have been using such unscrupulous means to gencrate a 

elief in its impending ruin; and, although they were struck 
dumb at the time, they made strenuous attempts at refutation 
afterwards. Mr. Rose, in particular (who, it must be said, was 
not present when the specch was delivered) came to the rescue. 
The principal point he made was in exposing an error into which 
Mr. Young had fallen, through mis-understanding a clumsy sta- 
tistical statement in Montgomery Martin. As a matter of accom- 
modation to our narrow limits wo have not given in detail this 
pet of the honourable secretary’s spe ‘ch, accompanied as it must 
ve been by Mr. Rose’s reply and Mr. Young’s rejoinder, but we 
will endeavour to give in a few words the merits of the case. 

As one of his points to shew the satisfactory state of tlie colony, 
Mr. Young asserted that estates now yielded larger profits than 
during slavery. To shew what the profits of estates were in the 
latter period, he quoted from Montgomery Martin a statement 
given by Mr. Rose to the parliamentary committee in 1832, by 
which he conceived it to appear that the net revenue (or profit) of 
his estate, valued at £120,000, and making 10,679 cwt. of sugar, 
and 68, 304 galls. of rum, was fourteen gs. He then con- 
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trasted this with a recent statement of Mr. Land, that a propert 
which, from July Ist, 1839, to May 10th, 1842, had made 1517 
hogsheads of sugar, and 980 puncheons of rum, had netted in 
thirty months £34,000. 

Mr. Rose’s reply to this was that Mr. Young had misunderstood 
Montgomery Martin's statement, which really showed nothing 
more than the cost of production, and had no relation to profits. 
And he gives the following statement, to shew what the profits 
of the estate really were. 


Sugar í á : R 3 : 10,769 cwt. 
Ru nt ‘e «© ‘o 58,334 galls. 
Expenscs in the colony to produce the above £7,919 1 0 
Expenses in England on 10,769 cwt. at Ts Gd. 
per ewt. „ „ „ Oe e g 4,038 7 6 
Total cost of production . : A 411,957 8 6 


Estimated value of the above produce 
10,769 cwt. Sugar, at 28s. 2d. per cwt., 

being the N rice by the London 

Gazette, free of duty, for the years 

1828, 1829, and 1830 £15,171 6 10 
58,334 galls, Rum, equal to 520 puns. 


at £6 per pun. . . 1 43,120 0 0 
£18,291 6 10 
Leaving a net revenue of ‘ 6,333 18 4 


£18,291 6 10 


Now we will first take Mr. Rose at his own shewing, the question 
being whether profits were greater during slavery than now. The 
account for slavery is that an estate producing in 1830, 718 hogs- 
heads of sugar, and 520 puncheons of rum netted £6,533 188. 4d. 
The account for freedom is, that an estate producing on an average 
of three years, from 1839 to 1842, 506 hogsheads of sugar, 
and 320 puncheons of rum, netted on the like average, £13,600, 
According to this sample, the profits of estates in frecdom are 
more than double those derived in slavery. 

But we have not done with Mr. Rose. Before the select com- 
mittee in the House of Commons in 1832, this gentleman, in 
answer to the question (1663), ‘ What return estates made in 
Demerara?’ said, . I cannot speak of this year; I can speak of 
1830. One of the best estates in Demerara would not yield more 
than two and a quarter per cent. on tlic capital invested. I speak 
of my own estate.” Now the capital invested, he informs us, was 
£120,000 ; and the profits of his estate in 1830, therefore, at 2} 
per cent., must have been £2700. To the Combined Court 
at Demerara, however, he states the profits of the estate that year 
to have been £6,333. 188. 4d. Which of these statements is true! 
Or is there any mode by which it can be shewn that one of them 
is not false? We find materials in Mr. Rose’s evidence before the 

arliamentary committee for some furti.cr inquiries; but we 
eave him at present to consider, and to answer if he pleases, the 
questions we have above propounded. 


Cine 


THE COLONIAL PASSENGERS’ ACT: EXPORTATION OF 
LABOURERS FROM INDIA TO MAURITIUS, 


From the Times. 


We distrust the efficiency of this or any other measure on the subject 
whatsoever. It is a measure avowedly for the benelit of the Mauritius: 
we doubt whether it can be made compatible, uſter ull that shall be done 
with the real prosperity and advantage of the Cooly ; for the true question 
to be considered is, as we have already intimated, pretty nearly this— 
whether the transportation of these labourers can, by any artificial means, 
be brought within the acknowledged limits and principles of free, unbiussed 
and beneficial emigration, We have already taken occasion to show, and 
it was admitted by Lord Stanley on Tuesday night, that the state of the 
Cooly in his native mountains is not such an one as would naturally, or 
without the application of extraneous inducements, tempt him to emigrate ; 
and that the state of the labourer in the Mauritius is not, independently of 
very stringent artificial contrivances and regulations, by any meuns such 
as could, with good faith, be held out to the Cooly as an inducement to 
him to leave his country; and we adverted to the extreme injustice and 
iniquity of encouraging, nay, virtually entrapping into, a blind and head- 
long system of emigration, persons who might arterwards turn out to be, 
not improved, but most materially injured — ruy, even virtually enslaved— 
by the change. If, then, matters stood simply thus, we should say without 
hesitation, that no consideration of the interests of the Mauritius or of the 
West Indies—no prospect of temporal prosperity or of worldly gain 
could sanction so gross a violation of right. But itis snid that adequate 
means will be provided to insure to the Cooly, in the first instance, the 
power of free agency, and afterwards comfort and independence. We 
repeat, therefore, that the real question is, whether Lord Stanlvy’s measure 
sufficiently guarantees—first, that the change in the condition of the 
labourer hall be one really beneficial to bim; and secondly, whether, 
admitting tbis to be the case, there shall, if possible, be secured to the 
Cooly a power of deliberation and choice with a full knowledge of the 
circumstances, on the question of his emigration. 

If this be the case, then, and not till then, will we linten to arcuments ag 
to the desirableness and expediency of the measure, based upon the condie 
tion and necessities of the sugar colonies. If thia be the case, then, and 
not till then, will we admit that the onus lies upon us to show the necessity 
of continuing the restrictions upon this system of deportation. Emigration, 
compelled by over-population and insufficiency of support, from the over- 
stocked tract of country into the unpopulated and uncultivated one, we 
conceive to be right and naturel. The direction of such emig ration, in a 
more advanced state of society, into regions from temporary causes left 
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exulted in these most undeniable proofs of liberal wages and easily 
acquired wealth. This mystery is no longer a mystery, being most satis- 
factorily explained in Mr. Young’s speech as reported this evening. He 
read the following remarkable official document :— 
ABSTRACT—PORTUGUESE RETAIL SHOPS. 

“ From the 1st of August, 1841, to 3lst of March, 1842 inclusive, the 
number was forty-two—retail shops kept by others during the same 1 
ninety - seven. Note. several respectable mercantile houses in Water- 
street have an interest or share in the Portuguese sbops. One house 
alone is interested in no less than three of the latter. It cannot be denied 
that the Portuguese have been of great use to the Water-street gentry, and 
have tended to reduce very considerably the stock of goods which might 
otherwise bave remained long on hand; they bave also benefited the 
estates, though not as agriculturists 

(Signed) “ Joun Paul, Commissary of Taxation, District 
No. 6, Demerara, 27th May, 1842.” 

All immigrants cannot be so favoured, and consequently cannot be beld 
up as examples of the sudden acquirement of wealth after arrival here, as 
many have been declared to bave acquired, so as to go back to their mas- 
ters in their own country with a flaming report of wealth Through all 
my intercourse with plantation labourers, the whole was a mystery till 
this disclosure. From e calculation made in the paper I herewith send 
you, you will be surprised to find that the taxes about to be levied on us 
for past years’ services amount to the enormous sum of one million one hun- 
dred and three thousand dollars and upwards, being (calculating the popu- 
lation at 100,000,) above eleven dollars for every man, woman, and child 
in the colony! Non-residents, tbough owning three-fourths the property 
of the colony, yet contribute not one-iwentieth part; and the whole of the 
planters interest not one-tenth. On whom then does the mighty incubus 
f.11? If no other cause existed, is not this sufficient to hasten the verifi- 
cation of the antiquated cry of ruin? 

Saint Lucra.—The Palladium of 2nd inst., fnrnishes ‘the fol- 
lowing “ „ report for the month of May.” It pretty plainly ex- 
poses one of the real causes of that ‘' ruinous cultivation,” which the planters 
are accustomed to put off on free labour. 

“This month has been almost exclusively devoted by the planters to the 
continuance of sugar-making; and the crop may be now considered as 
soinew bat advanced beyond one-half. The canes have given very satis- 
factory returns—the proportion of saccharine matter to a given quantity of 
cane-juice being unusually large, and the sugar manufactured being of a 
superior quality to that ordinarily prodaced before. It is evident, even 
now, that, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts being made by many of 
the planters, a very large proportion of the canes now ripe will remain 
uncut, owing to the existing disproportion between the greatly extended 
plantations and the means or power of manufacture. The instability of 
operalions carried on with a wind-mill, and the uncertainty with which the 
probable execution of a water-mill can be calculated, with a difficult supply 
of water, ought to warn the planter against the injudicious eri of 
capital and waste of labour in opening new land, and angmenting bis plan- 
tations beyond the means he may possess of taking off bis crop. Until, by 
the aid of the steam-engine, the planter may be enabled to command the 
operations of his manufacture, it were wise to check the existing cane- 
mania; otherwise, disappointment and serious loss cannot fail to attend 
the misdirected labours of those who sow but cannot reap.” 

It thus appears from this statement of the Pulladium—a paper entirely 
devoted to the interests of the planters— that labour is prodigally expended 
in opening land and planting and weeding canes which there is no sufficient 
mechanical power to manufacture into sugar. The consequence is, that the 
sugar actually made has to bear, along with its own proper cost of pro- 
duction, the cost also of all not made. The whole amount of labour, &c., 
expended on the estate is set off against the actual sugar crop, and free 
labour, and the indolence of the negro blamed for the small profit, or no 
profit at all, which the state of the account shows. St. Lucia is not the 
only colony to which this statement would apply. The whole truth will 
leak out prese! tly from all. 

St. Curistopurr’s.—The planters on this island are com- 
panne of high wages. As one cause of this evil the Advertiser adduces a 

arsh and imperious enforcement of a supposed feudal domination, which 
displays itself in stripping off the doors and windows from housas while 
labouring tenants or their families are actunlly present in their dwellings ; 
and says *‘ assuredly this system of wild revenge is uot the best possible mode 
of persuading the labourer to be content with reduced wages. On the 
contrary it has driven many from the colony, it has forced multitudes con- 
tinually to change their location, and obliged others in disgust to spurn alj 
employment from planters, and to commence to labour on their own 
account. Moreover by the adoption of such harsh and violent measures, the 
perpetrator, in order to secure the 5 of labour requisite on his own 
estate to ensure a crop, is usually driven to extraordinary concessions to 
decoy other labourers from his unoffending neighbours, who again in return 
are eompelled to seek elsewhere for recruits to supply deficiencies 
occasioned by such desolating imprudence. Thus the whole fabric of 
mutual dependence and support between peasant and proprietor is slaken. 
As in other islands, so here the assembly has passed resolutions in a 
committee of the whole house, in favour of immigration. The Adver- 
tizer declares itself . directly opposed to the principle of the resolutions, 
and says, that “ the committee have worked up a tale of tragic horror 
which wants only the plain ingredient of fuot.” Our contemporary i$ 
wrong, however, in saying that “the anti-slavery party in England 
concur in the scheme of shipping “ labourers without stint” from Africa 
to the West Indies for the civiliz: d m of that contirent. 


uncultivated and deserted, and in danger of becoming unprofitable, we also 
hold to be right and natural; but to force or deceive into emigration, for 
the purpose of peopling such deserted and uncultivated lands, those who 
have no original inducement to emigration, is neither natural nor expedient : 
it is neither directing a natural impulee, nor supplying a naturel deficiency ; 
it is overlooking the advantage of one party for the sake of supplying 
the necessities of the other; it assumes the necessity of supplying the 
deficient population, but is regardless whether it finds or creates the means 
of doing so. This argument, then, from the expediency of supplying 
deficient cultivation by emigration, must first show the existence of that 
natural superabundance of population which generates emigration. If this 
cannot be, the scheme of emigration in question becomes, not the guidance 
and control of the natural course of things, but merely and simply artificial. 
In. fact, it is not emigration, but immigration: the influx of population is 
regarded with respect to the necessities of the country which requires the 
new population, rather than of that from which that population has pro- 
ceeded. It is the demand for more, rather than the disposal of the 
surplus. How, then, can it be said that, in probibiting this system, a 
government is imposing artificial restrictions upon a natural right? We 
think, however, that this point was pretty well conceded by the advocates 
of the government measure on Tuesday. We heard notbing of the 
necessities or danger of the West Indies. The iuterest of the Cooly, it 
was admitted, was primarily to be secured, before the expediency of the 
popa emigration could be discussed. We therefore proceed to examine 
ow far the measure of Lord Stanley is calculated to insure that security. 

The principal enactments of the scheme accord with the necessities of 
the case which we have above pointed out. They are framed to meet the 
difficulties attending in the first place the position of the labourer in India, 
in the second place the voyage, and in the third place his condition in the 
Mauritius. There is, besides, to be a vote of money by the Mauritius to 
promote free immigration. On tbis last provision Lord Stanley mainly 
relier, as striking at the root of all kidnapping. We hope it may prove 
so. The fact, however, of a public grant at once does away with the doc- 
trine about free and spontaneous emigration, and by no means insures the 
Cooly against deception with respect to the advantages and disadvantages 
of such emigration, however it may shield him froin private fraud. Ihe 
principal regulations with respect to India appear to be the appointment to 
certain posts by the Governor-General, with a government agent, whose 
duty it shall be to ascertain that the emigrant is a voluntary emigrator— 
that be has not been deceived or deluded into quitting bis native land 
and to warn him against the step. Now, this sounds well; but we con- 
fess we doubt very much whether any agent, however bonest and well- 
intentioned, however active, and however intelligent, could really ascertain 
all these points, if the agents from the Mauritius for procuring labourers 
should be determined upon deception. We may safely affirm it to be a 
moral impossibility. Again: the ships are to be inspected and a govern- 
ment agent at Port Louis is to see that the list of emigrant arrivals 
tallies with the account of the embarkations. Thus much for the voyage. 
The last point respects the Mauritius themselves; and in this we think 
that there is a deficiency. ‘The magistrates, it seems, have power to cancel 
the agreements between the masters and labourers, and to leave them free 
to return, or to re-engege. Several cases,” Lord Stanley said in the 
debate in last March, “ bad occurred, in which this had been done, and the 
labourers had agreed to remain. Of course they would; to return was 
not so easy. Was it possible, we ask, for them to have returned had they 
wished it? And in last Tuesday’s debate Lord Stanley again relied on 
the easy possibility of the Cooly’s return, as he might, in the course of a 
year, easily earn sufficient to enable him to return. Is it à common thing, 
we would ask, for a labourer to have the amount of a year’s wages by bim 
in case of such an emergency? And if not is be not somewhat at the 
mercy of bis employer? But we wait till the working of the government 
measure shall have been proved in practice. The defence of Lord Stanley, 
when charged with inconsistency in bringing forward this measure now, 
after having opposed it in 1840, was this—that information on the subject 
in 1840 was wanting; that that information has since been obtained, und 
warrants the government in taking this step. It warrants, as we see, the 
appointment of inspectors and agents in India for the purpose of pre- 
venting that which we believe no agent or inspector can prevent. It 
thereby admits to the full the facts which we have stated with respect 
to the fraud and deception practised on the Cooly in India. It warrants 
the appointment of inspectors for the purpose of preventing those obuses 
on the voyage which we believe also it is next to impossible wholly to 
prevent. It thereby almits their existence also. It does not, as it, seems, 
warrant any more stringent regulations in the Mauritius. Are we then 
to infer that the state of things there has changed since 1840, or that that 
state of things is satisfactory ? 

We hope that the working of Lord Stanley’s bill may furnish a sufficient 
reply to these remarks. 


WEST INDIES. 

Burris GuraNa—| Extract of a letter to Mr. Sturge. ]—The 
food and clotbing, the productions and comforts, the very liberties the 
negros were wont to realize under slavery, sre taxed under freedom, to 
minister, not to that leviathan sort of expense of immigration only, but that 
grasping assuming ecclesiastical establishment also, which is the bane 
rather than the blessing of a civilized community. The negros are chiefly 
not of the establishment, but dissenters and methodists ; and yet, indepen- 
dently of their voluntary contribution to the support of religion they 
are mercilessly taxed to support the establishment by which they are in 
nowise benefited. A negro cannot now sell the smallest production of 
his ground without imminent danger to bis person and liberties, unless he 
have an expensive license. For exposing a bunch of bis plantains for sale 
be can be fined at a magistrate’s discretion ; and if be have not wherewith 
to pay the fine ma be incarcerated in a prison. It was not thus hitberto— 
now itisso. And what those will do who have been mainly dependent on 
the production of their little grounds, I know not. Our legislators in 
thus grindiog the faces of the poor, have much to answer for—and i! 
immigrants come hither, they should be prepared for the worst as well as 
the best. Not till this evening was I aware how it came to pass that th 
Portuguese were so soon able to open little hucksters shops, underse! 
all the natives, and realize such profite, that the planters continuall, 


— ——ſ 
The Spanish brig of war, Lubano, is stated to have captured 
another slaver, the 5 Elis, under Portuguese colours, off the island 
nf Porto Rico, having on board at the time 212 negros, The Lubsne carried 
ber prize into St. John’s Porto Rico.— Hants Telegraph. 

By the Brisk we learn that the Madagascar and Waterwitch had 
recently attacked and enoyas a settlement, or what is called a baracoon, 

n 


at a piace near Cabenda, and liberated 900 slares. z 
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employed to civi'ize and instruct the Africans there must be of their owa 
race. 

2nd, That the way to create such an African agency, on a scale sufficiently 
great to have any elect on the vast mass of people in Africa, is to bring 
numbers of them into contact with Europeans ard civilized mengof their 
own race. N , - KI 
Ard. That the British colonies in the West Indies are tLe only purts of 
the world where such a contact can tuke place on terms of mutual/safety. 
: Consequently, 
| That a free emigration to and from Africn and those colonies is the 
natural, the quickest, and the only way to bring such agency into play. 


The first of these propositions is unhappily too true; but! tlie 
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; second is by no means convincing. It seems to us that the “ con- 
| tact’—a mame N expression—spoken of is in a very small 

degree, if at all, adapted to the purpose it is expected to answer. 
If Mr. Laird means that natives of Africa should be grounded in 
the elements of general knowledge, made acquainted with the 
useful arts, and trained to estimable domestic and social habits— 
if this is the “ contact” that he means, we are quite ready to ad- 
mit that it might, if “numbers” could be subjected to it, contribute 
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AFRICAN EMIGRATION TO THE WEST INDIES. 


Weare indebted to Mr. Macgregor Laird (under whatever mis- 
conception, either of the proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee, or of the sentiments of thcir correspondents, he has found 
the occasion) for the communication of his plan of emigration 
from Africa to the West Indies, which appears in the last number 
of the Colonial Gazette. Without at present vindicating our 
charity in any other direction, we may in the outset of our 
remarks assure him, that we have never viewed his intentions with 
suspicion ; but that, on the contrary, we give him credit for un- 
impeachable benevolence. 

he lending peculiarity of Mr. Laird's method is that it con- 
templates exclusively the benefit of Africa. We have been accus- 
tomed to hear this spoken of as a collateral result, but we do not 
recollect that any other gentleman has regarded it as the only one 
to be sought after. The West Indians have coveted immigrants 
because they wanted labourers, and emigrants from Africa, because 
these could labour longest within the tropics. If they said any- 
thing about the civilization which would thus be reflected on that 
continent, it was after the manner of a make weight—a conside- 
ration to satisfy the friends of humanity, and to silence objections 
which might otherwise be too loudly expressed. Had there been 
no object to be attained but the good of Africa, it may be justly 
doubted whether we should ever have witnessed such longings for 
its people in the British West Indies, or such large grants of 
money for their introduction. We should in all probability have 
been told on the contrary, how very little the natives could learn 
from semibarbarous relatives but just emancipated from slavery, 
and what afflictive hindrances a large and continual admixture of 
untaught savages must oppose to the improvement of the emanci- 
pated class. 

Mr. Laird, therefore, can notbe fairly mixed up with “ the advo- 
cates of African emigration. He neither pursues the same object 
with them, nor urges his plan by the same arguments. Were they 
to imbibe his views, they would n the scheme of emigra- 
tion altogether; and if they accept his help, it is only because 

they are regardless of consistency, and care not by what means 
they get the children of Africa into their toils.. May we be per- 
mitted to ask Mr. Laird, whether he is really content to play into 
the hands of men who mean one thing while he means another, 
and to promote the crowding of sugar estates in Guiana with 
labourers under the name of a scheme for the exclusive civilization 
of Africa? 

But we are quite willing to take Mr. Laird on his own shewing, 
and to consider the merits of his proposal (to use his own terms) 
on African grounds alone.“ He fave as the basis of it the follow- 
ing propositions : 

Ist, That, owin 
impossible to use 
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to the unhealthy nature of the African climate, it is 
uropean agency to any extent in Africa; that the agents 


labourers on the soil, or in such other modes of industry as 
might offer. After three years of this melce, he proposes to 
offer them a free passage home. Now we ask, what will they 
then have. aal that can fit them to be the civilizers of 
Africa? We answer without hesitation, Nothing : and if the 
contrary be alleged, we require to be shewn what. Nor shall we 
be satisfied with a general answer. The argument, if it have any 
strength in it, is capable of being easily opened out into particu- 
lars, and we are entitled to be incredulous until this is done. Of 
this we can entertain no doubt, that three years contact with such 
Europeans and civilized men of their own race” as are to be 
found in some parts of the West Indies, would endow native Afri- 
cans with many qualifications for rendering both themselves and 
their country a great deal more miserable than they are. The vast 
majority of them would be sure to learn European vices much 
more rapidly than either useful arts or good morals. 

But, even if it were otherwise, and if it were to be allowed that 
native Africans, after three years residence as labourers in the 
West Indies, would be qualitied to civilize and instruct their 
countrymen, it by no means follows that they would return for 
this purpose. As a general rule, they would not emigrate from 
Africa with any such object, but simply for the purpose of 
leaving a land where they were not happy for one of more felici- 
tous circumstances. If they found themselves less happy in their 
new country than in the old, it is not likely they would try to 
bring back with them any tokens of its superiority ; and if more 
50, it is not likely they would return at all. The acquisition of a 
taste for civilized life, the only element which could give them an 
adaptation to civilize Africa, is the very thing which would pre- 
vent their re-appearance on their native soil, A return for the 
purpose of promoting the civilization of barbarous tribes, implies 
a degree of bencvolence, magnanimity, and self-denial, not found 
in one among a million of mankind. The notion of “ emigra- 
tion to and from Africa,” and the West Indies, is to us an utter 
fallacy. The latter may, by various fostering means, be set on 
foot; but, if it be materially to the advantage of the emigrants (as 
Mr. Laird’s plan assumes), few of them will voluntarily return. 

The only other part of Mr. Laird's communication which we 
need notice, is that which relates to the number of emigrants to 
be obtained. On this point he writes as follows :— 


I do not expect difficulty in procuring any amount of emigration from 
Africs, provided the home government is convinced that it should be done 
on African grounds alone, and undertake to carry it into effect. The first 
step to take, is to send out positive orders to all our settlements on the 
coast to receive and protect all comers, supporting them until the steamer 
is ready to take them to the West Indies: this should be made known by 
our men- of- war all along the coast, and any one once under the British 
flag should never be given up. 

bi have never yet seen a part of Africa where, for food and protection, any 
number of people might not be got; and I am convinced, when it becomes 

eneral:y known, the natives from all parts would flock to our settlements 
for embarkation: always provided that the orders of the government were 
honestly and heartily followed up by their officers. 


Several parts of this passdge fall strangely on the ear. “I 
have never yet seen a part o Africa,” says Mr. Laird, “ where 
e any number of people 9 not be got. So the 
slave-traders tell us; but they get them for money. Not so Mr. 
Laird: he could get them “for food and protection.” Protection 
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from whom! and against what! We arc guessing, we confess ; 
but, in the very nearest approach we can inake to the interpreta- 
tion of this phrase, it seems to us to mean the protection of fugi- 
tive Africans from either their chiefs or their captors. In a free 
emigration, protection would be altogether out of place. Now, 
without aay ing that fugitive Africans should not be protected by 
British authorities, whenever they take refuge with them, we can 
hardly sanction a systematic invitation of such refugecs fur the 
purpose of being shipped off to the West Indies. This would be a 
nearer approach to slave-trading and kidnapping than, to Mr. 
Laird at E could be acceptable. 

But what does this gentleman mean by saying,“ I do not 
expect any difficulty in procuring any amount of emigration from 
Africa, provided the home government is convinced it should be 
done on African grounds alone, and undertake to carry it into 
effect?” We have given the italics as marked by the writer, and 
we wish our readers to ponder the emphasis. As to encouraging 
emigration from Africa to the West Indies,“ on African grounds 
alone,” or (in plainer English, ) solely with a view to the benefit of 
Africa, the home government have not the remotest idea of such 
a thing. Lord Stanley has never uttered a syllable but of foster- 
ing emigration from Africa in order to supply the West Indies with 
labourers, or (as Mr. Laiyd would say) on West Indian grounds. 
And on these grounds, let it be remembcred by all parties, Mr. 
Laird does not say a single word in its favour. 

It is remarkable that upon the government taking the view 
which they do not take, Mr. Laird suspends his entire hope of a 
copious einigration. There will be plenty of emigrants—this is 
his argument—if it is understood to be only for the good of Africa. 
You are not to tell the people that they will have to toil on sugar 
estates, or that they will be doomed to any other sort of hard 
labour. Let them be assured that they are to take a voyage for 
no other purpose than to acquire arts and habits which will enable 
them in three years to change their country into a paradise, and 
then they will flock in multitudes: “always provided that the 
orders of the government are honestly and heartily folowed out by 
their officers.’ There, gentlemen of the West India interest; Mr 
Laird politely throws you overboard. He knows very well that 
if native Africans are told what you want them for, they will 
never come at your call. 


BRUTAL TREATMENT OF AFRICAN EMIGRANTS TO 
JAMAICA. 


The following important communication from Jamaica is taken 
from the Times of Fridav last. Our readers will see that it con- 
firms the statements which have from time to time appeared in this 
journal, in reference to the European emigrants. What we more 
particularly wish them to notice, however, is the atrocious con- 
duct of the master of the ship Kingston, towards the liberated 
Africans whom he was conveying from St. Helena to the West 
Indies. Will the spirit of emigration long survive such treatment 
as this! 


Kingston, July 22nd, 1842. 

The spirit of immigration which has of Jate years sprung up in this 
island still continues unabated, and, although several thousand Europeans 
nnd Africans have been conveved here at the expense of tl:e local govern- 
ment, they have been found quite insufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
landowners and the planters. Many of the unfortunate British and Irish, 
who were induced to leave their native countries in the expectation of re- 
ceiving high wages and constant . never lived to have their 
hopes fulfilled. ‘fhe immigration scheme, as far as revards these and 
cther individuals of the same class, is inbuman in the extreme; for it is 
decidedly absurd to suppose, that these persons, who bave been subjected 
from their infancy to the chilly latitude of Great Britain aud Ireland, can 
successfully withstand the relaxing and debilitating effects of a tropical 
sun. When the scheme was first attempted in Ireland, the poor peasantry 
of that country were well warned by the metropolitan and provincial press 
that Jamaica offered no prospect for them but a speedy and certain death, 
and fearfully and truly has that warring been fulfilled. In one ship (the 
New Phani), which arrived here towards the latter part of last year, up- 
wards of 121 English and Irish emigrants were brought fro: London; and 
I bave been told that at this moment there are scarcely two dozen of them 
in existence. It is, however, but fair to siate, that in this dreadful mor- 
tality the insalubrity of the climate has been assisted by the nearly as fatal 
effects of new rum. But if these disadvantages are removed, the wages 
offered for good labourers, only 1s. 6d. a-day, is exceedingly paltry, and 
decidedly insufficient to induce any man of good character to break the ties 
of kindred, country, and of home. 

With the African immigrants the matter is widely different. By natural 
constitution and similarity of climate with that to which they have always 
heen accustomed, they can endure labour without any extraordinary de. 
pression of the animal powers, and it is, therefore, to the immigration of 
there people that the operations of the local government should be chiefly 
confined. Latterly they have been rather successful with the natives of 
Sierra Leone, and the captured Africons, who had been brought to St. 
Helena as prizes from the Portuguese. Within the last ten days two 
vessels have arrived, one at this port and the other at the north side of the 
island, with their full complement of passengers from each of the places 
mentioned. In one of these vessels (the Kingston), it has been alleged 
by the medical officer on board, that the master, Mr. Henry Sergeant, who 
is himself a man of colour, or what I would calla Creole and African 
iMulatto, was guilty of great cruelty to those unfortunate beings. His 
conduct bas been made the subject of some very severe articles in the 
public newspapers, and an affidavit of the skippers ill-treatment has been 
forwarded to his Excellency the Governor, for the institution of a public 
inquiry. The Jamaica Standard, an honest end conscientious conservative 
paper, has taken up the matter with great spirit, and describes his treat- 
ment of the Africans in the following extracts : — 

„On the sixth day after the ship's depurture from St. Helena, there were 
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some half-dozen or more of the emigrants on the surgeon’s sick list, 
labouring under acute dysentery—a disease, by the way, of very frequeat 
occurrence with natives of Africa in general, but particularly so with those 
who have been packed in the unventilated and confined holds of small 
slavers ; and during the temporary absence of the medical officer from the 
deck, these disease-stricken beings were, by the skippers orders, plunged 
into a tub of cold sea-water !—and this, too, after the medical officer had, 
on a previous occasion, expressly desired that the sick should not be inter- 
fered with! The ravages of this most formidable complaint had produced 
such prostration of the physical powers, that the unfortunate creatures 
subjected to the immersion were scarcely able to craw! along the deck, 
without the assistance of either one of the sailors or some of their own 
relatives, when the latter could be induced to afford it. In addition to the 
disease ulreudy mentioned, they were labouring under the effects of a mer- 
curial treatment, which the merest tiro in domestic medicine well knows 
would destroy the strongest constitution, if the most attentive care were 
not observed during its influence on the human system. The patients 
were of an immature and tender age; and who is there who cannot antici- 
pute the result? We fancy that we can hear the general answer Inevi- 
table death.“ Most assuredly it was, and death in its most hideous and 
appalling character. But a tew bours subsequently, one of them, a young 
lad about 14 years of age, who bad eh been promising fairl 
for a sufe recovery, was seized with violent inflammation of the lunga, and, 
despite tho most active remedies that could be administered, he, on the 8th 
of June, the second morning after Lis cold immersion, found a sepulchre in 
the bosom of the ocean. ‘The afternoon of the 1Sth saw another of them, 
a girl, sink beneath exhausted nature, for the vital powers not being able to 
rally from the effects of the cold water, the healing process of ber salivated 
gums became effectually checked, and nature—ever active to repair an in- 
jury—was rudely interrupted in her beneficent design. The descrintion 
which we have received of this child's death, the extent and intensity of 
her sufferings, and the loathsome spectacle which she presented during the 
last moments of ber life, with more than half of her right cheek destroyed 
by mortification, is heart-rending in the extreme; but we have mercy on 
the tender feelings of our readers, and spare them the perusal of the painful 
details, But a few days followed when another, and horribile dictu ' yet 
another, were released from a wretched existence, the strength of their 
constitutions having only served (o prolong the period of their sufferings.” 

A variety of other charges have been preferred against him, for inter- 
fering with the sick while under the care of the surgeon, refusing to allow 
that officer to see the government instructions with regard to the emigrants 
dietary, withholding their proper allowance of provisions, and supplying 
them with black beans (such as cattle get in England), purchased out of a 
condemned slaver. It is worth mentioning, tbat they were so stuffed with 
salt herrings that the emigrants refused to take any more of them, and the 
master bimself became so frightened at their violence that the ship's crew 
were placed under arms lest a mutiny sbould take place. These are all 
matters which require to be thoroughly investigated, and I am sure the 
noble secretary for the colonies, Lord Stanley, would never permit the 
government regulations to be so grossly violated. If conduct of such a 
heartless description were permitted to pass unnoticed the spirit of immi- 
gration would soon become extinct, for even the ignorant inhabitants of 
Africa would be suspicious of our treatment. 


— —— — 


UNITED STATES—OUTRAGE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Tus public have been informed through the papers of the pro- 
slavery riot by which the city of brotherly love has lately signa- 
lized itself. In a letter to Mr. Sturge, an extract from which will 
be found below, Mr. Whitticr gives an account of this infamous 
proceeding, together with some gratifying hints of the general 
progress of the anti-slavery cause. l 
Amesbury, 12th Eighth Month, 1842. 

Since the date of my Inst letter, another sppalling proof of the correct- 
ness of thy statement relative to the bad pre-eminence of Philadelphia in 
respect to prejudice against the coloured man, bas been offered. The poor 
coloured citizens who had enrolled themselves in Temperance Societies, 
undertook to celebrate the “ ist of August the anniversary of West 
India Emancipation—by a festival over the Schuylkill river. Thithee 
they were moving in an orderly and respectable procession, when they 
were assailed by a mob. Some resistance being offered to this brutal out- 
rage, the assailants called in others to their aid, and broke up the proces- 
sion and hunted its members to their houses, where they were also assailed, 
windows broken, furniture to a great amount destroyed, and several of the 
unfortunate inmates dreadfully beaten with clubs, iron-rods, and missiles. 
For two days no person with a coloured face was safe from violence in the 
city. Thousands left their little properties to the mercy of the mob, and 
fled into the woods of Jersey, across the Delaware. A large and beautiful 
hall nearly finished, erected by a wealthy coloured citizen for tbe use of 
his brethren, was burned down, as was also the coloured meeting house in 
St. Mary's-street. The city authorities as in the mob of 1838, did little or 
nothing to suppress the rioters. Some of the newspapers apologized for 
the conduct of the ruffians, and threw the blame upon the poor coloured 
people, for presuming to celebrate the ist of August. Is it not dreadful? 

Our cause nevertheless is onward. The wheels of our great reform 
move indeed slowly and heavily ; but, as in the vision of Ezekiel, there 1s 
“ life? within them. The slavery question now enters into every debate 
in congress. Our indefatigable friend, Joshua Leavitt, bas presented a 
voluminous petition to congress, praying for something nearly equivalent 
to free-trade with Great Britain, in case of the abolition of your corn lews. 
It gives a history of the anti-corn law movement, & o. It was well received 
by many of our statesmen, and its prayer was only rejected by a party vote 
of the whigs, all the democrats in the senate voting for it. As the new 
Tariff Bill, to which I. eavitt 's proposition was an amendment, bas been set 
aside by the veto of president Tyler, the aubject will come up agam; Sm 
the nest congress will doubtless carry it into effect, as that can hardly fail 
of having a democratical majority. Great and excellent meetings of the 
liberty party have been held in Gbio, Maine, and Vermont. Our prospects 
are brightening in this department of our enterprize. . 

The subject of church action is engaging a good deal of attention. 
There has been a large convention of ministers and church members b 
in Vermont, in which strong anti-slavery addresses were adop 
ressed to the slave-holders and people of the north. 
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MORAVIAN MISSIONARY ESTABLISHMENTS. 
The following extract of a letter to Mr. Sturge, develops a very 


ful fact in relation to the missionary establishments of the 
United Brethren in the Danisli islands of the West Indies. It is 


highly worthy of the attention of the ruling powers of. that himsel 


honoured and estimable society. 
Of Turk's Island, July 30th, 1842. 
While in St. Thomae’s I visited one of the stations belonging to the Mo- | 
ravian missionaries ; and with the most poignant grief I assure you that, 
for the first time in my life, I found slaves associated with a mission 
establishment, and 1 have every reason to believe that this is the case with 
nearly all their stations in the Danish islands. 1 do not think that this is 
generally known, but it ought to be. I know it will be said that the mission- 


aries have not the power to set their slaves free, but certainly they have the I was then treated I felt no reason to anticipate 


power not to allow them to work for them as slaves. From what I could 
gather, there is a general anticipation among the slaves in the Danish 
colonies that they are soun to be set free, and my firm conviction is, that, 
if the Moravian mission would righteously, and at once, and at all risks, 
wash their hands of this infamous practice, the death-blow of Danish 
manent would be struck. Deeply do I feel on this subject. Vain is it for 
us to hope to make a lasting impression upon the men of the world respect- 
ing the sin of slavery, while the missionaries of the cross are by it polluted 
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exception of five or six miles, and at the time suffering severely 
from bodily weakness. I have understood since, that Davis 
treated me in this brutal manner at the instigation of Hewitt, the 
iret Si at London, or some other Yankee, as great a savage as 


* + 0 + 


It was between seven and eight o’clock before we got into 
ndon. We were driven up to the Mansion House, I was the. 
only one of the party that put up there on this occasion. After 
1 from the bar-keeper that I could be accommodated in the 
house, I walked out, and during my absence, I met my friend Mr. 
Louis, a coloured man, who returned with me, and we supped 
together in the public dining-room. From the manner in which 
insult or arnt 85 

e 


an * 

ance as long as I might choose to remain. At the ringing of t 

bell for breakfast, on the following morning, I went in and took my 
sent, and having been helped by Mr. Andrew Caldwell, the person 
who sat at the head of the table, I was proceeding very com- 
fortably with my meal, when the bar-keeper came in and observed 
to me that my breakfast was not yet ready ; but telling him that 
he need not trouble himself as I was very well satisfied, he with- 


and the unrighteous enslaving of men forms a part of the missionary establish. | drew without further remark. In about ten minutes afterwards, 


ment. I do hope that the religious public will take up this matter. The 
hats in which the slaves belonging to the Moravian station, whom I saw, 
live, are by no means better than those in which the sluves resided in 
Jamaica; nor can the blessing of heaven rest upon such open violations of 
his righteous command, Do unto others as you would wish others to do 
unto you.” 

My heart bas yearned with the deepest sympathy over the state of the 
slaves in the islands visited in this voyage, and I hope my earnest 
desire for their temporal and eternal welfare bas been increased; but 
never did slavery appear to me so foul, as when it entwined itself 
around the religious establishment of a mission, the devotion of whose 
agents, I have ever regarded as a model for missionary enterprize. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM Kiss, 


AMERICAN PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOUR IN 
CANADA. 


To Dr. Thomas Rolph, Government Emigration Agent for Canada. 


Toronto, 1st November, 1841. 
Dean Sm, — We owe it to your instrumentality, that in this 
country, the imperial government extends to us the protection of 
political refugees, and, in no small degree, that all the rights and 
privileges of naturalization have recently been placed within the 
reach of nota few of us. The first general petition ever drawn 
up on this subject in behalf of the coloured population was the 
fruit of your labours, and, believing that you have not forsaken 
the cause of humanity, we would bring under your consideration 
a series of facts, of daily occurrence, and at war with every feeling, 
which our recognition as British subjects and as men, has quick- 

ened in our breasts. Insult, outrage, and proscription, oppose 
themselves to us in all the channels of public circulation and 


entertainment. The steam-boat, the stage-coach, and the inn, 
deny to us the freedom of British subjects, and dedicate them- | verdict of the ju 


a ruffianly, blustering looking fellow entered the room and abruptly 
said that he wished to speak tome. I remarked that I would 


speak to him as soon as I had finished my breakfast. He insisted 


| upon speaking to me immediately, and I returned him the same 
answer as before; whereupon he immediately seized hold of my 
chair, pulled it from under me, and prostrated me onthe floor. I 
got up and demanded why he treated me in this manner? to which 
e replied, that he did not allow“ niggers” any such privilege in his 
house, and thrusting his haud into my collar, he began to push me 
out backwards, when, coming upon some boxes that lay in the 
e, he tumbled me over them and brought me down upon my 
back endesvourine to hold me by the neck in this position. 
contrived to loosen his grasp, and recovered my feet again; b 
this time he had arisen also, and I gave him a couple of blows wit 
my fist, which both he and his physician, upon oath, stated to have 
roken his jaw-bone. I was then seized by the bar-keeper and 
some of the boarders and dragged out into the street. 
To obtain redress for this abusive treatment, I called upon Mr. 
Lawrason, a magistrate, to get out a warrant against Hewitt, the 
l 79 aa His worship refused to grant me one, and remarked, 
that I had been properly enough treated; at the same time, deli- 
| vering himself of the most violent denunciations against amal- 
gamation, and evidently justifying any out which might have, 
| arisen from apprehension of tho least approach thereto. 
| Procecdings were instituted against me by Hewitt, for an assault, 
and I was convicted by the magistrates, Messrs. Lawrason, Douglas, 
and Smith, and sentenced to pay a fine of five pounds, or be impri- 
| soned for a month. The case was heard at the general quarter 
sessions of the peace, of the London district. The evidence went 
to prove, as clearly as evidence could do, that two several assaults 
were committed upon my person before I made any resistance, 
and there can be no question in any unprejudiced mind, that the 
which sustained the above conviction would 


| 
! 
| 


selves as the sanctuaries of American prejudice. The power of. have been quite different, had the defendant been of white rather 


the slave-driver is undisputed, and the appn of a black man 
becomes the signal for the perpetration of atrocities, only equal to 
those which are committed in the southern states of the neigh- 
bouring republic. 

But I will proceed to give the facts, by stating in the first place, 
the reason why they have of late come so repeatedly under my 
observation. You are aware that I hold the appointment from 
the government of the island of Jamaica, as agent of emigration, 


than of black complexion. A few more decisions like that of the 
magistra Messrs. Lawrason, Smith, and Douglas, thus con- 
firmed, will establish a precedent in legal proceedings with respect 
to the coloured people, which so far as the interests of huma- 
| nity are concerned, will make it a matter of indifference whether 
Canada may not fall under the political as well as the moral sub- 

jugation of the United States. 
ot having the money at the time to pay the fine imposed, I 


to procure the coloured ple of Canada to emigrate to that was cast into jail, and remained from Thursday night the 14th, 
island, a circumstance which places me under the necessity of until about eight o’clock on the following Saturday night, con- 
travelling about in almost every direction in the province. 1 had ; fined in one of the cells with two other persons convicted of theft ; 
no sooner entered upon my tour, than, on leaving Toronto about when Judge Allan of the district court, truc to the feelings of a 
the 13th of July last, in the steam- boat Britannia, for Hamilton; Briton, upon hearing of my condition, came forward and caused 
on sitting down to dinner, one of the servants said, that he was me to be released. The judge sat as a spectator amongst the 
ordered by the captain to ask me to leave the table. I refused to magistrates before whom I was tried at the quarter sessions, and was 
comply with so polite a request, and informed him, that I would a witness to the gross injustice done me in the verdict of a jury. 
not move but upon violence being used against me ; to which the| American prejudice has arrived at such a pitch in this country 
servant good naturedly replied, that no violence would be used, that we cannot but avail ourselves of every possible means for its 
and left me without further interruption to finish my dinner. | ers Public sentiment in Great Britain, so jealous of the 
From Hamilton I intended to have proceeded in the stage to rights of the coloured people in the West Indies, will not tolerate 
Brantford, but it would seem that the Americans have entered their oppression in this country by the Americans. A Stanley, to 
into a compact to lose no opportunity of showing off that | whom belongs the honour of carrying the bill of emancipation, is 
they are the “ sovereign people” even in Canada, as may | Colonial Secretary, and surely it were but to give the finishin 
be seen by the toleration of their insults and outrages to stroke to that glorious measure, to see that the principles of equa 
the coloured people as often as we cross the lines, by justice to the coloured population are not thwarted in their opera- 
placing ourselves in their coaches, their inns, and their tion, any whero on British soil. The philanthropists of England, 
other territories—the steam-boats under their influence. Not , Solacing themselves with the idea, that in Canada the coloured man 
willing to believe but that I am under the jurisdiction of the has found an inviolable asylum from the persecution of his relent- 
British government any where in Canada ; having previously com- | less and unnatural enemies, will be disturbed from their repose on 
plied with the 5 rules, ing my fare to Davis, the being informed, that here we are exposed to outrages and atrocities 
stage proprietor at Hamilton, aaa being booked for Brantford, I | which they would hesitate not to go even beyond the bounds of 
was quietly awaiting the hour of departure,—the hour arrived, | the British empire to put an end to. And what must be the general 


when Davis, taking me aside into the informed me that 
several of the passengers had clubbed together and refused to ride 
with me in the „ and that in consequence of this, and somo 
ex post facto regulation, he had made on the occasion, I must 
either take the outside seat or not go at all. I chose the latter 
alternative, and came up to Ancaster on foot as you very well 
know ; from whence, after enjoying the hospitality of Dr. Cragie, 
I continued on to Brantford, walking the whole distance, with the 


indignation, when it shall be known in Great Britain and Ireland, 
that very recently, in the villageof St. Catherine,a number of Ame- 
ricans, or other persons instigated by Americans, fell upon an un- 
offending r man and murdered him in a most . in 
consequence of some vague rumour respecting a case of amalgama- 
tion that was said to be in contem lation ; sad that not stopping at 
this atrocity, a white person, having, under a deep sense of duty 
to God and his fellow-creatures, given evidence against one of the 
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rincipals concerned, was murdered in a still more savage and 
jendish manner. The details are horrible in the extreme, and it 
is surprising that the public press has observed so dead a silence 
upon this matter. ill nothing but the daggers of the Ameri- 
cans drawn across their own throats quicken their sensibilities ? 
Will nothing convince this infatuated country, that, when the 
liberties of the coloured population shall have fallen a victim to 
American barbarity, a Ain fate will overtake them! They 
render themselves easy ip that artificial security afforded by the 
regular forces, every day diminishing from desertion, and are slow 
to persuade emalie that a more natural defence is to be found 
in the protection of their coloured population. In the event of an 
invasion, it will be disaffected British subjects that will oppose the 
eatest difficulties to us; what other policy then docs the natural 
interest of this country dictate—that interest which in an indi- 
vidual we should call self-interest, but that our coloured a He 
lation should receive every protection and encouragement ! ill 
Canada do nothing for herself, but leave it altogether to a far 
removed mother- country, to devise such means as max, at the dis- 
tance she is placed from us, occur to her as calculated to promote 
our advancement? If so, the Americans are to be excused for the 
contempt they entertain for our disgraceful puerility - excused 
for the wish to make us manly as themselves, by giving us in- 
stitutions like their own, founded on bad faith and deceptive 
enciples. But I will not despair. There is much of pure 
ritish feeling yet alive in this community, undazzled by the false 
lory of the Americans ; and which will burn with all its natural 
dee undimmed by the moral humidity which is exhaled on 
every side. Many names might be enumerated, which will be held 
in no less universal admiration than other distinguished philan- 
thropists and benefactors of the human race. 
Feeling that the subject of my correspondence will receive your 


fullest attention, I have the honour to be, &e. 
PETER GALLEGO. 
3 

NOTICE T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sentto the Office of the Society, as above. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the ‘Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 


tbe Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 
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We have received several numbers of the Malta Times, from which 
it appears that the Anglo Maltese Anti-slaver Association is 
making gratifying progress. The resolutions a opted at its for- 
mation, which we publish to-day, will show the high patronage 
under which it commenced ; and we have now to add that its 
early proceedings have been vigorous and promising. A second 

eneral meeting of the association was held on the 24th of August, 
when important resolutions were adopted with a view of obtaining 
the support both of the Anglican and Catholic clergy, and one 
which we give below) expressive of the sentiments of the socicty 
towards tlie Bey of Tunis. This is as follows :— 
That this meeting sees with unmixed satisfaction and unabated admira- 
tion the continued efforts of his bighness the Muschir Bashaw, Bey of 
Tunis, to extirpate root and branch slavery and the slave-trade from his 
dominions, sii eapecially applauds the late decrees promulgated by his 
bigliness. to the effect that any foreign slave who should set his foot upon 
the ‘Tunisian territory sbould immediately become a treedman, and be pro- 
tected as such by all the laws of the country. 
At the same meeting the following address to the qucen was 
adopted unanimously. 

“To Her Most EXCELLENT Masges1y THE Quren oF Excrann. 
it please your Majesty, we, the undersigned, the residents und 
ntries within and sround the Mediterranean seas, 
iumbly approach your Majesty's throne, as the most illustrious and most 


puissant sovereign of the people who, more than any other, have devoted, 


through n long series of years, (hei substance, tbeir labours, and their life, 
to the emancipation and civilizntion of the African race, and we humbly 


pray your Majesty— , 
s That your Majesty would he graciously pleased to confer and co-ope- 
rate witb your Majesty's most faithful allies, the august parties to the late 
and final settlement of the affairs of Turkey and the levant, that is to say, 
their Majesties the King of the French, the Emperor of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of Prussia, in order that your Majesty, 
together with those mighty sovereigns, may, in perfect make yt and 
effectively, persuace, and advise, and admonish their common Ally the 
Sublime Porte, to declare illegal and prohibit the inbuman traffic in negro 
carried on in Tripoli of the West, and like- 
1} ite efforts to stop the exportation of negro slaves, from the 
h that Ottoman dependency ; forasmuch as the 

: to both human 


“May 
inhabitants ot the cou 


wise to use 8 
interior of Africa, throug 
prohibition and stoppage © 
and divine law) will tend equally 
subjects of tbe 


and to the freedom and happiness of all mankind.” 
— 


y voluminous papers on the slave-trade which 
te 


From the unusuall f y 
a very interesting correspon- 


are jnst printed, we have extrac N f 
dence betweeu the Britisli and Spanish governments in reference 
to the consular ap ointment of Mr. Turnbull. The letter of Lord 
Palmerston docs him the highest credit, and marks out distinctly 
the true policy to be pursued by this country. We may enter: 

in, we trust, an en tire confidence that a similar course has been 


pareaed hy the noble lord now at the head of the foreign depart- 
ment. 
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brought before the Cour Roynl on three several charges 
it appeared that M. Laurent Chatenay bad pursued the slave Adée with his 
solicitations; that during the life of her mistress, 
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SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


12th January, 1842. 
M. Lavnest Cuatrsay, a planter at Martinique, aged N was 
From ‘the first 


the wife of M. Chat 
Adée opposed to him a determined resistance; that tbis lady being deat 


the accused renewed his attempts, and tbat finally Adce, in consequence 


of bis menaces, Lad been constrained to run away. The second che 
was that he had obliged his slave Gertrude to work on Sunday. The 
third, that be bad caused his young slave Thomassine, aged nine years and 
two months, to be attached to four pickets fixed in the ground, and had 
inflicted a punishment which, considering the age of this child, was bar- 
barous and inbuman. 

The doctor who examined the person of Thomassine, stated that he 
found the cicatrices of twenty-five longitudinal wounds on the thighs and 
lower parts of the back; and that this examination led him to the con- 
clusion, that the chestisement of Thomassine had been severe for her age 
but it was nevertheless not excessive. 

The usher then introduced a child of tender age, frail and delicate. She 
appeared frightened at firding herself in the presence of the court, and 
scarcely dared to speak, She stated that ber name was Thomassine, that 
she was the sluve of M. Chatenay, that a female of the name of Nera 
hired ber from ber master, and had sent ber to sell syrup under the 
care of one Eliette, a slave of M. St. Mery, aud that this woman bad taken 
her money from her. 

When you arrived at Mdme. Nera’s what did they do to you ? 

A. They whipped me, and afterwards, tying my hands behind my beck, 
they sent me to my master. M. Chatenay made Nicole tie me to a post in 
the veranda, and give me about five blows with the whip ; be then ordered 
Nicole to tie me before his door to four pickets fixed in the ground, where 
I received eleven blows with the same whip. 

Q. Do you know this whip? 

A. Yes, it is the same. 

The usher here held up 


bandle. 

Nicole stated that he had, by the orders of M. Chatenay, tied Thomas- 
sine to a post, and given ber about five blows: but as she flinched behind 
the post to avuid the blows, my master ubserved to me that his whip should 
be used, and that I should fasten her to four pickets. I gave her in that 

osition eleven more blows, making in all sixteen. Then, having cuts 
emon in bulves, I expressed the juice on the wounds. 

Q. Did you strike hard? 

A, Yes, my master told me to give the blows beavily. 

Adee, former slave of M. Chatenay, who manumitted her on the pre- 
ceding day, deposed as follows :—M. Chatenay, my master, a long time 
ago even in the lifetime of my mistress, harassed me with bis solicitations. 
As I had much respect for my mistress, I would not listen to them, but 
told him that I could not accede to his desires till after her death : I only 
did tbis, however, to obtain tranquillity. In short, Madame being 
dead, M. Chatenay renewed his attempts to obtain the execution of the 
promise I had made him; be even ordered me to sleep in a chamber ad- 
joining bis. I teared to do this, and for my disobedience he gave me two 
blows with the stick on my sboulders, and was going to beat me with the 
supple-jack. Seeing the anger of my master, and knowing his character, 
I thought it best to run away. 

Marie, slave of the accused corroborated the statement of the last 
witness. 

It was proved that Gertrude bad been worked on the Sundays for four 
years. The accused said it was in consequence of her being a bad charac- 
ter, and that she robbed the other negros, as well as the neighbours. 

M. Havot, the counsel of M. Chatenay, said that with reapect to Adee, 
the fact established was neither a crime nor an offence. That to pursue a 
slave with solicitations of tbis kind did not constitute a breach of uny penal 
code, and that it was at most an action reproscl. able ia the eyes of morality ; 
and that, moreover, as an acknowledgment of the faithful services of Adée, 
and to recumpense her unceasing care of her late mistress up to the last 
moment of her existence, M. Cbatenay had giren ber ber freedom, by 8 
declaration made to the proper authority the day before. 

‘Lhe public prosccutor summed up in 8 long and very impressive speech. 
Referring to the treatment which Thomassine bad suffered, he said to M. 
Chatenay : The pardon which even infancy solicited could not stay the arm 
of the executioner, who advised you that the punisbment was excessive { 
that she bad received suficient !—Ah! poor child! thy cries pierce me to 
the heart ! , 

After a reply on the part of tbe counsel for the defence, one of the wit- 
nesses for which, M. St. Louis Tbeureuin, stated that M. Chatenay was a 
good citizen, buta li tile brutal, the court condemned M. Chatenay to pay a 


fine of 200 francs (about £9.), and costs. 


a whip about six feet long, fixed to a wooden 
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ANGLO-MALTESE ANTI-SLAVERY ASSOCIATION. 


The resolutions passed at the formation of this society are as 
follows: 
1.— That a society be now formed to be called the Anglo-Maltese 
Auxiliary Association to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
which is based on the following principles, and fas in view the following 
objects; viz.— 
PRINCIPLES. 

First.—That s0 long as slavery exists there is no reasonable pros 
the annihilation of the slave-trade, and of extinguishing tbe sale and barter 
of human beings; that the extinction of slavery and the sleve-trade will be 
attained most effectually by the employment of those means which are of 
a moral, religious, and pecific character ; and thet no measures be ‘ 
to by this society in the prosecution of these objects, but such as are in 
entire accordance with these principles. ; 

Secondly.—That a committee be formed consisting of a proportionate 
number of Maltese and English subscribers to the association. 

OBJECTS. 

First.—To circulate, both at home and abroad, accurate information on 
the whole subject by means of publio meetings, periodical put liceGons, 
tracts, &c. 
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Secondly.—To open an active correspondence with the abolitionists of 
the United States, France, and other countries, and to promote the objects 
they have in view by all methods consistent with the principles of this 
society. z 

Thirdiy.—To visit such countries as may be accessible, by deputations 
when desirable and necessary, for the purpose of advising and encoursging 
the friends of emancipation in the furtherance of tbeir objects, and of 
obtaining such information as may be necessary for the general purposes 
of the society. 

Fourthly.—To obtain the appointment of corresponding members wiih 
the parent society. 

Fifthly.—To watch over the interests and liberties of the emancipated 
classes in the British colonies, to promote the repeal of all injurious laws, 
and the establishment of such as shall secure to them, in perpetuity the 
full measure of freedom to which they are entitled—to secure a pure admi- 
nistration of justice in those colonies—and to protect the friends of huma- 
nity and freedom, who may innocently suffer from the perversion of justice 
and of law, in maintaining the cause of tbe oppressed, and of all persons 
captured as slaves by Britain. 

Sixthly.—To demonstrate the practicability and advantage of the entire 
abolition of slavery in the increased security of life and property, in the 
advancement of the cause of education and religion, in the increase of 
population, and in the general welfare and civilization of mankind. 

Seventhly.—To address memorials and remonstrences to different 
religious and other bodies, in the United States and elsewhere, on the sub- 
ject of slavery, as occasion may require and permit. 

Eighthly.— To collect funds by donations and annual subscriptions, for 
eons on the local and general operations of the society. 

II.— That the following gentlemen be the committee and officers of this 
society, with power to add to their numbers viz.— 

President—Lieut.-General Sir F. H. Bouverie, K. C. H., G. C. M. G. 
&. &c. &c. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir Hector Greig, K. C. NI. G.; the Baron de Piro, 
K. C. M. G.; the Honourable Cavaliere A. Portelli, C. M. G.; the Hon- 
durable N. J. Aspinall, Esq.; Sir Ignatius Bonavita, K. C. M. G.; the 
Baron Azopardi, C. M. G.; Camillo dei Baroni Sceberras. 

Treasurer—D. K. Al‘Dowall, Esq. 

Secretary— Rev. E. Kitson. 

Foreign Correspondent—Mr. James Richardson. 

Malta Agent — Mr. George Muir. 

Committee — Ibe Hon. N. J. Aspinall; Capt. Burns, 19th regiment; 
Lieut. II. W. Brown, R. N.; Dr. L. de Caro; Mr. William Eynaud ; 
Rev. 8. Gobart; Major Studholme Hodgson, 19th regiment; Mr. Vin- 
cenzo Mamo; Mr. Gruseppe Montanaro; Mr. Charles M‘Dowall; Mr. 
Jobn Robinson; Dr. Sankey; Camillo dei Baroni Sceberras ; the Mar- 

uess Dr. Andres Testeferrata Olivier; Mr. Gaetano Trapani; Mr. 

esare Vassallo. 

III.— That a subscription of one dollar per annum entitle a person to 
become a member of the association, and that the committee and officers 
be chosen annually by the members, at a gencral meeting of the sub- 
scribers. 

That the surplus funds, after paying the local expenses, be remitted to 
the treasurer or secretary of the Parent Society, 27, New Broad Street, 
London. 

N. B.—It is also desirable and necessary to appoint deputies to 
attend the Anti-slavery Conference it is proposed to hold in London, in 
June next. 

IV.—That the thanks of this meeting are due and hereby presented to 
bis Excellency Sir H. F. Bouverie, for bis cordial acceptance of the office 
of president of the association, and for presiding at its formation; which, 
it is trusted, ia addition to furthering the direct objects of the association, 
will tend towards the production of that perfect barmony and mutual co- 
operation hetween the Maltese and English residents, so essential to the 
general well-being of the island. 

V.—That the thanks of this meeting be conveyed to Vice Admiral Sir 
Edward Owen, K. C. B., the naval commander-in-chief on this station, for 
his spontaneous subscription in support of the objects of the association ; 
witb a request that his Fxcellericy will also be pleased to give every encou- 
ragement to the squadron in aid of subscription from the officers and men. 

VI—That the thanks of this meeting be conveyed to her Majesty's 
Cons la-General, Lieut. Col. Tbomas Reude, at Tunis, and Lieut. Col. 
Warrington, at Tripoly, for their energetic and persevering efforts to 
abolish slavery and the slave-trade in Northern Africa. 


MR. TURNBULL: CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
BRITISH AND SPANISH GOVERNMENTS. 


(Translation.) M. Ferrer to Ma. ASTON. 
Madrid, February 16th, 1841. 
Sin, — When I had the honour to transmit to you on the 30th of last 
November the regium exequatur, which you requested in your note of the 
10th, in order that Mr. David Turnbull might be authorized to act as her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul at the Havana, subject to the conditions con- 
tained therein, and under which alone consular agents are admitted into 
the Spanish colonies, the regency was ignorant of some peculiarities 
attending that individual, which came subsequently to their knowledge, 
the confirmation of which, as I shall presently have the honour of stating, 
places him under the absolute impossibility of remaining in that appoint- 
ment. 

Her Majesty’s government, when it received the first intimation of the 
said individual’s proceedings, being desirous that such a contingency 
should not occur, as that the captain-general of the island of Cuba might 
make use of the unlimited powers with which he is invested (and which, 
you will have seen by the said exequatur, are quite clear and postive), 
with regard to the consul of a nation with which Spain is so intimately 
connected, wrote to General Alava on the 18th December of last year, 
in order that he might state verbally to Lord Palmerston the adviseable- 
ness of appointing to the Havana another consul, in the room of the 

erson who has lately been favoured with that situation. No reply has 
itherto been received, either from General Alava or Lord Palmerston, 
upon this subject; but, as the official reports from the Havana allow of 
no longer delay, I am obliged to call the attention of ber Britannic 
Majesty's government to Mr. David Turnbull’s proceedings, without con- 
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cealing the aurprise felt by the regency at perceiving that the choice 
should have fallen precisely upon a person who, without concealing it 
from the British government, was going to afford cause for serious offence 
or disagreeable controversy. 

The result is, that, when Mr. Turnbull was named, he had just pub- 
lished in England a work entitled Travels in the West, with the inten- 
tion of calling the attention of his government to the necessity of adopting 
A new plan for the abolition of the slave-trade and slavery in the island of 

uba. 

In his work he describes the condition of the African race in that colon 
as suffering a systemalic martyrdom, and he recomniends a sort of inqui- 
sition directed by the mixed commissions. 

You must be surely aware that no other name can be given to the 
tribunal the establishment of which is recommended by Mr. Turnbull, to 
which the slaves might have the facility of applying for their freedom, 
whether entitled to it or not; and he at once advises the British govern- 
ment to appoint to that island employés, who may be animated by a 
common feeling for the cessation of the trade and the abolition of slavery. 

If these exaggerated projects of philanthropy were carried into effect, 
would it not be (as the Westminster Review says in its 66th number, 
in its criticisms upon that work) the very means most calculated to bring 
about a separation for ever between the mother-country and her trans- 
atlantic possessions ? 

These ideas of Mr. Turnbull being disseminated in Cuba, would it not 
appear to the eyes of the world as if he were a fanatieal abolitionist, who 
would sacrifice the white race to his favourite black race? But let us for 
the present leave aside his work, allowing it to be nothing more than a 
simple publication against slave-trade and slaverv, because her Majesty's 
government cannot believe, without deeply offending the honour and good 
sense of the British government, that there ever was a question of exact- 
ing that Spain should consent to the loss of her most precious jewel, or 
that foreign agents should be allowed to remain in her colonies, who 
openly and avowedly proceed in the most determined manner to dis- 
seminate ideas of emancipation, or, what is tantamount toit, toexcite an 
insurrection, which would at the least, cause the ruin of millions of 
families, without, in the end, ensuring the happiness and prosperity of 
the negros, as it is proved by the example of St. Domingo, and even in 
Jamaica, where the condition of the emancipated negros is not the least 
better than that of the Cuba slaves 

The principal authorities of the island of Cuba have become so alarmed 
at the arrival of Mr. David Turnbull, his ideas which he be ai being 
known, that they have one and all made a representation to the Metropolitan 
government, pointing out the dangers which menace that colony, from the 
presence of the new British consul, whose pernicious doctrines have 
already been disseminated amongst those peaceable inhabitants, and filled 
them with consternation because they are believed to be doctrines admitted 
by England, from the very fact of their author being sent to the 
Havana as consular agent, with a view to prepare public opinion before 
ehe countenances them openly and officially. 

The regency is far from supposing that the British government has such 
views; but the strong remontrances addressed to them by the captain- 
general and the chief authorities of the Havana give them reason to fear 
an inevitable commotion in that island. 

It being the duty of the regency to watch over the safety and tran- 
quillity of the inhabitants, the first step which they are obliged to take, so 
much to their regret, is to request you to transmit to your court, as early 
as you can, a faithful report of the contents of this note, in order that your 

overnment may be convinced that it is not a vain fear which guides the 
panish government, but that it is founded upon documents and facts 
which admits of no doubt. 

These are the grounds for imploring her Britannic Majesty to be pleased 
to recall Mr. David Turnbull, and to send in his place some other person 
who may not be qualified in so peculiar and dangerous a way with regard 
to the island of Cuba, where it is impossible that the present British Consul 
should remain. 

To this effect I have been ordered by the Regency to address this recla- 
mation to you, and, at the same time, I have the honour to declare to you 
that her Catholic Majesty’s government is positively determined to leave 
no means untried in order to fulfil religiously and effectually the stipula- 
tions of the treaty entered into with England, in 1835, for the abolition 
of the slave-trade ; for which end the most positive orders are this ve 
day sent to the captains-general of the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
(as you will perceive from the enclosed copy) to carry into effect, under 
their own responsibility, the resolution of the regency of the kingdom; 
and her Majesty's minister in London is also instructed to declare the 
same to Lord Palmerston. 

These measures will prove to your court the loyalty with which the 
cabinet of Madrid procéeds in so important and momentous an affair, and 
that, if it does demand, with justice on its side, that the British govern- 
ment should adopt a resolution which, without any harm to itself, will 
promote the welfare of a friendly and allied country, the consequences of 
such a measure, far from being an opposition to the object which was had 
in view when the before-mentioned treaty of 1835 was signed, will 
undoubtedly contribute to render it more binding and complete. 

ö 1 avail myself, Ke. 
(Signed) Joaquim M. ps Feanrga. 
Viscount PaLmeRsTON ro Mr. Aston. 
Foreign Office, March 6th, 1841. 


Sin, —I have received and laid before the Queen your despatch of the 
23rd ultimo, enclosing copy of a note from Mr. Ferrer, complai of 
the conduct of Mr. Turnbull, her Majesty's consul at the Havana, and 

uesting his immediate recall. 

"g have now to instruct you to present a note to the Spanish minister, 
stating that her ag Geet government has no wish to protect Mr. Turn- 
bull, or any other British agent, if proof can be adduced that he has 
committed any act which justly renders him liable to dismissal from his 
post; but that, on the other hand, her Majesty's government is per- 


suaded that the 5 of Spain is too just even to wish that any 
individual should be stigmatized by a removal from his appointment, 


unless some 8 


charge can be substantiated against him. 
Now her 


jesty's government cannot but remark tbat the note of 
M. Ferrer, app ying for the removal of Mr. Turnbull, does not even 
allege any one single act done by him in his capacity of consul which 
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Could justify his removal, but that note founds the application which it 
contains solely and entirely upon a literary work which Mr. Turnbull has 
published, and upon opinions which he is supposed to entertain, that the 
slave-trade is a crime which ought to be severely punished, and effectually 
prevented; and that the condition of slavery is an evil which contaminates 
the social system of the country where it exists, which degrades the mas- 
ter as well as the slave, and which it is for the interest as well as for the 
honour of every nation among whom it exists to put an end to as soon as 
possible. 

Now, in the first place, it cannot escape remark, that a demand for the 
expulsion or dismissal of a man, not for anything he has done, but for a 
book which he has published, and for opinions which he is supposed to 
hold, would have excited no surprise if proceeding from the minister of 
an absolute and despotic sovereign like Ferdinand VII., but could little 
have be en expected from the minister of a constitutional Queen like 
Isabella II., who reigns over a country in which the liberty of the press, 
and frecdom of thought and of speech, are established as fundamental 
principles of the social system, and as rights belonging even to the, 
humblest man; and it was still less to be expected that such a doctrine 
should be acted upon by a Spanish ministry of the present day, because it 
is probable that there are not many among those who hold prominent 
office under Queen Isabella, who have not, either in their own persons or 
in that of some relation or friend, been made to feel the bitter injustice of 
this very doctrine during the reign of Ferdinand VII. 

But, in the next place, her Majesty's government can assure the 
governnicnt of Spain, that the doctrines and opinions said to be enter- 
tained by Mr. Turnbull are so unanimously shared by the whole British 
nation, from the highest to the lowest, that it would be scarcely possible 
for her Majesty’s government to find within the United Kingdom any 
person, who, by his education and attainments, was fitted for the post of 
consol at the Havana, who did not entertain, upon the slave-trade and 
upon slavery, the very same opinions which are ascribed to Mr. Turnbull. 

But if the opinions of Mr. Turnbull, instead of being considered in this 
country as blameable, are in fact thought tc be highly praiseworthy, do 
those opinions nevertheless disqualify him for the particular duties which 


he has been appointed to perform ? So far was her Majesty's government 


from thinking that those opinions do render Mr. Turnbull unfit for the 
situations of consul and of superintendent of liberated Africans in Cuba, 
that it was pf ceisely the book which h viote, and the well-knowu since- 


rity and ea rvestness of his opinions, that puitted him out to her Majesty's 


government as a fit person to hold those upporitments. 

It has long been notorious to all the world that the treaty with Great 
Britain, and the law of Spain against the slave-trade, are a mere dead 
letter in Cuba. That the slave-trade is carried on by many persons 
established in that island, and is pursued by them openly and incessantly, 
and not only with impunity, but even with the sanction and under the 
positive protection of the governor and of all the subordinate authorities. 
It is well known that all the orders against sl.-e-trade which have been 
sent to Cuba from Madrid, have heen either set at defiance by the gover- 
nor, or have been considered by him to be merely matters of form, issued 
for the sake of keeping up outward appearances, ard such as he might 
safely disregard and disobey. 

This state of things has long cast a deep stain upon the honour and 
good faith of the Spanish crown, and nothing could justify the British 
government in not pressing, even more strongly and more urgently than 
it has done,-for a faithful and full execution of the engagements of the 
treaty of 1835, but a consideration for the internal embarrassments under 
which Spain has been labouring, by reason of the civil war. 

But as the government of Madrid has shown itself unable to cause the 
local government of Cuba to observe the treaty, her Majesty's govern- 
ment has thought necessary to send to Cuba agents, whose zeal, courage, 
and activity would enable them to make head against all the local obstruc- 
tions which they would meet with, and who in spite of difficulties, and in 
defiance of threats, would perform their duty to the British crown, and 
watch, and denounce, and as far as possible impede, the criminal proceed- 
ings of the Cuba slave-traders. 

But no man could have energy enough to perform so arduous a task, 
who had not a strong feeling upon the subject to which his duties relate. 
For her Majesty's government well know that every impediment wonld 
be thrown in the way of the British agents; that every white man in the 
island, from the governor downwards, would do his utmost to prevent 
them from successfully performing their duties; that frivolous and 
unfounded complaints would be got up against them, and that every effort 
would be made to drive them away by disgust, or to obtain their recall 
by misrepresentation. 

How then can the Spanish government expect that her Majesty's 
government should consent to recall Mr. Turnbull, for no better reason 
than that he is alleged by the governor of Cuba to possess the very qua- 
lities, which the British nation would declare render him peculiarly fit for 
his duties ? 
Majesty's government would consent to do so. 

It is, however, undoubtedly true that the crown of Spain has a right 
to withdraw its exequatur from any foreign consul in the Spanish domi- 
nions. if it shall think fit to do so; but the present ministers of Spain are 
too enlightened to advise their sovereign to exercise that right arbitrarily, 
capriciously, or unjustly, and without being able to assert and prove that 
the consul against whom the measure was to be directed had miscon- 
ducted himself in the performance of his duties. 

But, if the exequatur were to be withdrawn from Mr. Turnbull as con- 
sul, be would nevertheless continue to hold his commission as superin- 
tendent of liberated Africans, an office which is not subject to any instru- 
ment o? confirmation by the Spanish crown; and even if Mr. Turnbull 
were t be withdrawn from Cuba in both capacities, it would be the duty 
of her Majesty’s gevernment to select as his successor some other per- 
son holding the same opinions, and animated as nearly as possible with 
the same zeal and activity in the performance of his duties; so that 
nothing would be gained for the Cuba slave-traders by the removal of Mr. 
Turnbull. . 

But her Majesty's government cannot disguise from the government of 
Spain, that, if Mr. Turnbull’s exequator should be withdrawn upon such 
grounds as thore stated by Mr. Ferrer, her Majesty's government would 
be very little disposed to maintain any consular officers in Cuba, and 
might probably deem it right to consider, whether it would be proper to 

rmit any Spanish consuls tu continue to act in the possessions of her 

ajesty’s crown. 


The Spanish government cannot seriously imagine that her 
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ings and lots, 
amounting to upwards of 600,000 dollars, or more than £120,000 


Her Majesty's government, however, earnestly entreat the government 


of Spain to re-consider the whole of this matter, and her Majesty's 
government beg strongly te urge that the Spanish government, instead of 
allowing itself to be Jed into the course which the slave-traders of Cuba, 
and the colonial authorities who protect them, would wish to point out, 
should come to the honourable determination of compelling the governor 
and people of Cuba, to respect and to execute the treaties which Spain 
has concluded on these matters with England. 


M. Ferrer indeed sends the copy of a despatch addressed to the governor 


of Cuba, and appeals to that despatch as a convincing proof of the reso- 
lution of the Spanish government to carry the treaty of 1835 into exe- 
cution; but her majesty’s government are obliged to say that they cannot 
consider that despatch in any degree satisfactory; such general injunc- 
tions have over and over again been sent to Cuba; and even it the 
governor for the time being has given himself the trouble to read them, 
he has never paid the slightest attention to their contents, 


The same fate will inevitably attend the despatch in question. But, if 


the Spanish government wishes to afford convincing ‘proof of its good 
faith in this matter, let it send orders that all the negros now in Cuba, 
who have been emancipated by sentence of the Mixed Commission, may 


at once be removed to a British colony, in order that they may be rescued 
from the real slavery under which they are suffering. 

Let the Spanish government take effectual measures for restoring ali 
the colonial British subjects who have been kidnapped,’ and who are 
detained in slavery in Cuba, in violation of the law of nations. 

Let the laws of Spain be rigidly enforced against the numerous slave- 
traders in Cuba, whose occupation is as well and as publicly known as 
that of any man engaged in legitimate commerce. 

And finally, let the Spanish government take steps for restoring to 
freedom all those negros who have been introduced into Cuba as slaves, 
in violation of the laws of Spain, and who, therefore, not being the legal 
property of any man, are ipso faclo free by the law of the country 
itself. : 

If the Spanish government will pursve such a course, which is recom- 
mended as much by a consideration for the well understood interests of 
Cuba, as by a regard of the obligations of treaties, there will at once be 
an end to those disagreeable discussions which have so long been carried 
on between the two governments on this matter; and Spain will afford 
an honourable proof of its strict regard for its national engagements. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) 


Portucat, In consequence of the completion of two commer- 
cia) treaties witb Portugal, it appears our cruizers are to be forbidden to 
interfere with vessels, presumed to be slavers, under Portuguese colours: 
and two acts of parliament have been passed, repealing the act of 2 & 3 
Vic. c. 73, and another act of 3 Victoria, both entitled“ An act for the 
suppression of the slave trade.” We learn that the new position of 0 
for the suppression of slavery will not be so conducive to thst desirable 
end as the late law, in as much as the act of 1839 is a far better security for 
putting down the traffic in slaves under Portuguese colours than any treaty 
can be. ‘Ihe old Jaw gave us the power of condemnation ; the new law 
lenves the adjudication entirely in the Portuguese courts; and how clear 
the stream of justice runs in them can be easily imagined. Will such 
courts convict tor piracy ? The result will be, the slsve-trade will be more 
rife than ever.—Hants Telegraph. 
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PROSPERITY OF THE COLONY. 
1.—With respect to revenue. 
Governor Licut to the Marquis of Normansy, 16th July, 1839. 
“It will be satisfactory to your lordship to know, that the 
balance in the colonial chest for Demerara and Essequibo, on 
the 13th of July, after all ordinary expenses paid to the 30th of 
June, is £43,666. 58. Gd., and in that of Berbice upwards of 
£6000 ; that not one direct tax on income or produce has yet been 
included, therefore the finances of this colony have not suffered 
by emancipation. The excess of sg! po customs between the Ist 
of January and 30th of June, in 1839, over the 5 
period of 1838, for Demerara and Essequibo, paid into the colonia 
chest, is £2,657. 10s. the total £6,171. 9s. ; the rum duty for the 
first six months of this year netted £4,288. 15s. The import 
duty on British manufactures having ceased on the Ist of July, 
1838, there is at present a diminution on this item. I have the 
honour of transmitting the return from the colonial receiver- 
gencral, in which items of minor account may be referred to.”— 
Parliamentary Papers relative to West Indies, 1841, p. 18. 
Governor Licut to Lord Joun RUSSELL, 4th September, 1840. 
“ It will be, I trust, satisfactory to your lordship to be in pos. 
session of the enclosed statement of assets and disbursements of 
the colonial treasury, to the 22nd August. Your lordship will 
erceive, that on the 31st of December there was in the 1 
including the fund set apart in 1839 for emigration purposes, the 
sum of 203,375 dollars; and that on the 22nd August, after 
paying every salary, every demand or debt due to individuals 
out of the treasury, there was still a balance of 222,795 dollars; 
and that, although from the Ist J uly to 3lst December all taxes 
will have ccased, except the surplus customs, yet, according to 
the summary here given, there will be at least 62,000 dollars in 
the chest on 31st December, 1840. ; 
„J ought to mention that, without being able to enter into 
detail, the Berbice treasury is proportionably unexhausted.”— 
178. 
e value of 
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roperty in George Town. 
0 


Governor LicHt to Lo HN Russxrt, Ist November, 1839. 
ce J have the honour to transmit the return of the new appraise- 
ment of George-town, showing an increase of the value o uild- 


in three years since the last appraisement of 1896, 


sterling. 
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Abstract Appraisements of George-town, showing the increase of the 


ear 1839 over that made in 1836. 


Districts. 1859, 1830. Increase. 


Florias. 
131,380 
74,400 
117,350 
55,500 
277,800 
82,600 
676,570 
280,700 
152,190 


Florins. 
441,100 
637, 600 
406,980 
1,171,300 
114, 200 
2,019,380 
1,761,700 
694,810 


Florins. 
572,480 
912,000 
524,330 
711,500 
1,149, 100 
226,800 
2.095, 850 
. 2,042,400 
847,000 


Charlestown 

Werk en Rust 
Stabroek . 8 
Newtown ` 
Robbstown b 
Columbia ‘ 
South Cumingsburg 
North Cumingsburg 
Kingston . , 


8,135,070 


9,081,560 


1,848,490 


Houcuton, Sworn Appraisers of 
M.M. Evsry, Lots and Buildings 
Rosert BuuxTHOnN, Hin George-town. 

Ibid p. 52. 

3.—Increased value of property in the rural districts. 

Governor Lieut to the Marquis of Nornmansy, 26th June, 1839. 

A PERUSAL of the valuation of the under- mentioned estates since 
the Ist of August, will convince your lordship and her Majesty’s 
government that emancipation has not diminished the prices of 
property, the best proof of the confidence in the steady prospects 
of the colony :— 

Plantation ZxALAN DIA, on Waakenhaam, Essequibo. £42,000 
was offered to the proprietor, residing on the spot, was accepted, 
but the day following the proprietor begged to be permitted to 
recall his assent ; 1839. 

Plantation ALLNEss, Berbice, sold in 1839 for £28,000, its full 
value, undiminished by the emancipation of the labourers, 

Plantation Tuomas, Demerara, sold seven or eight years ago for 
£9000 ; purchased since the emancipation for £20,000. 

Plantation Vrow Anna, Leguan Flond, Essequibo, sold in 1839 
for £35,000 ; its full value undiminished by the emancipation. 

Plantation ABERDEEN, Essequibo, sold for £20,000 in 1839, a 
91 0 price than was paid for it eight or nine years ago by tlie 
seller. 

Plantation Frrenpsurp, Demerara, 410, 000, —cotton and plan- 
1835 sold in 1839 for a greater price than paid for it in 1 or 
1834. 

Plantation Winvsor Forest, Demerara, for £42,000; the full 
value, undiminished by emancipation, 

Plantation Prorit, Demerara, £16,000; sold for its full value, 
undiminished by emancipation. In June or July 1838 he 15 
Michael M Turk) was applied to, to appraise an estate called 
Profit; he fixed £8000 (which nobody would give) as its value; 
he purchased at that price; in the two years since the Ist of 
August he has cleared £4000 by the produce, and concluded a 
bargain with men.” Glens, which J learnt from the younger 
brother, to sell the estate for £16,000 ; thus clearing in two ycars 
£12,000.—( Parliamentary Papers 1841, Part I (5) p. 317; and 
Papers relative to the West Indies 1841, p. 170.) 


Goovernor Licur to Lonp Jonx RusskLL, Ist August, 1840. 


In connection with the prosperous condition of the monetary 
system published by the directors of the British Guiana Bank, 
whose report I have had the honour of transmitting, I am induced 
to draw your lordship’s attention to some late sales of estates here, 
which certainly do not indicate any want of confidence in the future 
agricultural prospects of the province. 

Plantation Richmond in Essequiho was, or is to be, bought by 
the attorney and manager for £35,000 sterling. This person, in the 
beginning of 1839, sent me in a long calculation, which he was 
about to transmit to the proprietor in England, wherein he pre- 
tended to prove, that, according to expenses E and sales, in 
three years from that period tho estate must be abandoned. 

Rome and Houston, two estates adjoining each other, were 
bought from the proprietor in England, Mr. Hyndman, under the 
impression that the colony was ruined, for £36,000, which was 
afterwards increased voluntarily by the purchaser to £40,000 ; 
had it been put up to sale here it would have brought £50,000, the 

resent holder having been offered ten thousand pounds for his 

Under the present owner these estates will produce at 

least one thousand hogsheads of sugar, when for the last two gae 
mismanagement had reduced the produce to at least one-half. 

Plantations Montrose and Ogle, the joint property of Messrs. 
Shands of Liverpool and the heirs of a Mr. Simson, were yesterday 
sold at public vendue. The former estate, though, according to 
Mr. Arrindel its attorney, it was one that proved the ruin of the 
agnen tura interest in the colony, was bought by Sir Michael 

‘Turk for £38,500, to be paid within the year, with interest 
from the day of sale, on bills at three, six, and nine months. Mr. 
Shand himself, the elder partner of the house, was present at the 
Sale, declared that he would prove by his books that the estate last 
year had, notwithstanding the unfavourable season, cleared twelve 


and a half per cent. on its outlay, and he himself bid . C 
ir 


thousand pounds sterling, when it was knocked down to 
Michael M‘Turk. 

Plantation Ogle, the latter cstate, sold for £26,000, and was 
bought by the house of Anderson and Company, resident mer- 


chants, on the same terms of payment, which are considered ready 
money. 
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With such facts before your lordship, there is no reason to place 
entire confidence in the predictions of ruin.—Jbid, p. 169. 

In a despatch from Governor Light to Lord John Russell, dated 
16th November, 1840, the following estates, in addition to those 
enumerated, are stated to have been sold, viz. :— 

Plantation Success, £30,000. Sold in London. Mr. Gladstone’s, 
An offer of £35,000 was on its way from Demerara. _ 

Plantation Kitty, £26,000. Sold in 1819, with slaves, for. 
422,000. 

Plantation Wales and Vriedestein, £30,000. Mr. Gladstone’s. 

Plantation Vricdenhoop, £35,000, Mr. Gladstone’s. Additional 
£4000 for services of Coolies. 

Plantation Den Amstel, £5400. 

Plantation The Lodge, £9000. <A small coffee estate. 

Plantation Malgré Font and Union, £36,000, a few days ago. 

Plantation Belle Plaine, £22,000. 

Plantation Bathsheba’s Lust, £35,000. 

Plantation Sparta, £18,000. Sold in 1834 for £11,700. Captain 
Warren was one-fourth proprietor at the time of the first purchase, 
and at the last sale. 

Plantation Adelphi, £19,500. 

Plantation Prospect, £18,000.—J bid, p. 195. 

It will thus be seen, that the twenty-three estates which have 
been sold since the Ist of August, 1838, havc realized the enormous 
sum of £394,000 sterling ; and it is also clear that a much larger 
amount would have been obtained, had the proprictors in England 
exerciscd due discretion in their sale. One fact must not be lost 
sight of, namely, that these estates ‘‘ have been . not by 
strangers, but by men long resident, and still present in the 
colony.“ —Iöid. p. 195. 

4. Purchase of land by the emancipated classes. 

The number of lots of land passed into tlie possession of the 
labourers in the counties of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, 
from the Ist of August, 1838, to the 31st of December, 1840, was 
596. These lots com prise several estates, for which considerable 
sums have been paid, viz: — Orange Nassau, £10,416 138. 4d; 
Beterver, Wagting, £4714 58. 8d. ; Victoria, £2142 I7s. Id. It 
is impossible to ascertain the entire amount of money which has 
been paid by the labourers for the land which has now come into 
their possession ; but it appears that, for the three cstates men- 
tioned, and for lots of land purchased on ten other estates in 
various parts of the colony, the sum of £21,531. 68. sterling was 
given.—Copy of Despatch, dated 16th July, 1841, p. 18. 

Governor Licut to Lord Joun RusskLL, 18th Nov. 1839, 

It may not be misplaced to mention here the enterprise of the 
lately cmancipated class, six of whom have bought an abandoned 
sugar estate, named Northbrook, on the cast coast, Dentcrara, for 
which they paid 30,000 guilders, upwards of £2000, two-thirds of 
which were in hard dollars, the remainder by a note of hand at 
three weeks. They are about to replant it witl: sugar. It is a con- 
vincing evidence of confidence in the industry of their brethren, 
and speaks volumes against the determined idleness of the negro, 
which a party here would assert; it is also a proof that a prefer- 
ence is shown to the cultivated parts of the colony, rather than 
retreat to the distant parts, where the same money would have 
procured three times the number of acres from the crown. 
Papers relative to West Indies, 1841, p. 54. 

In a subsequent despatch, dated 4th December, 1839, his 
Excellency forwarded a petition to her Majesty from the pur- 
chasers of the abandoned estate, Northbrook, praying that she 
would allow them henceforth to call it Victoria. ‘From this 

etition that “it appears, the estate mentioned has been purchased 

y sixty-three persons, the greatest number of whom are headmen 
and mechanics in employment on the neighbouring estates, and 
has actually been paid for out of the wages received since the Ist 
August, 1838; they have purchased the estate, consisting of 500 
acres, with the laudable view of having an independent home; and 
they will, no doubt, add'to their numbers by sale of portions of the 
land not required for their own use; but I understand the rules 
they have drawn up for their community are so rigid, that none 
but the determinedly industrious and sober will be tempted to 
obtain a settlement amongst them.” bid, p. 63. 


Governor Licut to Lord Joun RusskrI, 15th Max, 1840. 


“T have considered it Figi to make your lordship aware of the 
manner in which Orange Nassau plantation has been purchased, 
by forwarding copy of a letter from Stipendiary Magistrate Lyons, 
and a list of subscribers to the purchase (141 in number). The 
spiril of industry shown by these people is highly satisfactory ; 
they rather over-calculated their wealth when the ofter of purchase 
was made, and found they could only muster 28,000 dollars ; the 
estate, at present in . and cotton, will enable them to keep 
up the cultivation by a small share of labour; the rest will be 


Governor Lieut to Lorp Joun Russzrr, 26th January, 184], 


‘ It will be satisfactory to your lordship to know that idleness 
has rarely followed the acquisition of property ; and this province 
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from Connecticut, resided at a mission house, and wished my wife to 
assist in teaching school. After some hesitation, we went; but T refused 
to remain unless he would get more arms and ammunition. He sent to 
Monrovia and got eight guns, and I procured 100 cartridges, fifteen of 
which I put into my own cartridge-box we also got a keg o powder, six 
pounds buck-shot, axes and cutlasses. During this time, we were having 
revivals—five and six converted at a meeting, and feel happy. One night, 
we kept up our meeting until past 12 o’clock, and the people were get- 
ting religious and becoming happy. I went home, after it was done, and 
my wife was sick; but I sat up reading the Bible. When the cry of war 
was heard, I caught my musket, and called Mr. Brown, and all the rest out 
to fight. We went at it. I fired the frst musket, and pat fifty-two buck 
shot into Grotio. He was a powerful enemy, everywhere feared. The 
people came hundreds of miles afterwards fo see his head and eyes. I will 
close by saying that we must goto Africa to do good.” 

How the heart of humanity shudders at the recital of such deeds of 
darkness And, alas, in solemn moekery such—we can not proceed, the 
soul grows sick.—Anti-slarery (United States) Standard. 

Unitep States: Fuaitive staves. THE DECISION oF THE Su- 
nk Counr.—The Supreme Court of the United States, in their remark. 
able decision in favour of the right of recapture of fugitives from slavery, 
declared the act of congress of 1793 to be ‘‘clearly constitutional in all its 
leading provisions, and, with the exception of that part which confers 
authority upon state magistrates, free from reasonable doubt.” And on 
that excepted point they say no ditference of opinion is entertained by the 
court, that state magistrates may, if they chonse, exercise that authority, 
unless prohibited by state legislation.“ Chief Justice Taney dissented 
from that part of tbe opinion of the court whicl denies the obligation 
of the state authorities to protect the master,” because, in that case, 
us he argues, the fugitive can only be arrested according to the act 
of congress, and “by that law the power to seize is given to no one but 
the owner, his agent or attorney. And if the officers of the state are not 
justified in acting under the state laws, and cannot arrest the fugitive and 
detain him in prison without having first obtained an authority from the 
owner, the territory of the states must soon become an open pathway for 
the fugitives escaping from other states.” Judge Taney 810 not prevail 
on his brethren to change the form of their decision on this point, but 
events have showed that he was right in predicting the practical result. 
Already the Marylanders have had reason to chasten their exultation at 
that decision. A few weeks ago, a half dozen men were seized in Harris- 
burg, by some official and venal man-hyena, under suspicion of being fugi- 
tives from slavery, Indeed it was said they did not disguise their con- 
dition. They were taken before a magistrate who bappened to be ac- 
quainted with the decision of the supreme court, and as the kidnapper 
was neither the owner nor bis agent, the upright justice saw that he hed 
no right to detain them, ond so they went their way.—Free American. 

NRW ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED Srares.—At a 
meeting of several gentlemen, in New York, May 11th, 1842, to consider 
the subject ot Anti-slavery Missions, Rev. S. S. Jocelyn in the Chair, Rev. 
A. G. Beman, Secretary. After discussion, the following resolutions were 
adopted. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the time bas arrived when 
it is desirable that abolition Christians of all denominations, sbould select 
or provide anti-slavery channels, in which their contributions can flow for 
the conversion of heathen nations, 

Resolved, ‘bat a committee of five persons, living in this city and 
vicinity, of different religious denominations, be appointed to act as a 
missionary committee, to receive and disburse such contributions as may 
be put into their hands, for the promotion of the missionary cause, without 
any alliance with slavery.—American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 

The Mobile Herald of the 13th ultimo states, that the negros 
concerned in the murder of the late Walter R. English, were hung a day 
or two before, without trial. Mark~—without trial! ! 

The Rolla, Commander C. Hall, arrived on Tuesday from the 
Gallinas, on the west coast of Africa, where she has been employed 
nearly three years in putting down the slave-trade ; she bas not been 
very 5 taking prizes, from her indifferent sailing, many large 
slavers having escaped from her. The Rolla, however, has assisted to 
liberate from the slave barracoons on shore, at the Gallinas and Pairly 
River, upwards of 1100 slaves, for which, as they were not taken afloat, 
she is not entitled to receive any head or bounty money. She has also 
assisted to destroy eleven large slave barracoons, belonging to the white 
piratical slave-dealers, that would contain upwards of 5000 slaves, with 
all their slave factories, buildings, &c., and fan immense quantity of valu- 
able property, viz. rum, tobacco, fire-arms, gunpowder, cloths, cottons, 
salt, provisious, rice, and various articles for purchase of slaves from the 
native chiefs. One of the slave barracoons at Madamar had seven guos 
mounted, and fired round and grape on the approach of the men of wars 
boats. 


stands a chance of more ped obtaining a race of wealthy cul- 
tivators of their own lands, and yet disposed to give their surplus 
labour to the staple commodities, than perhaps any other colony of 
the empire.“ —Ibid, p. 232. 
rom the Journal of Mr. WoLsBLRV, enclesed in a 
despatch to Lord Joun RusskLI, 16th July, 1841. 

After leaving Resouvenir, I made the best of my way to Plan- 
tation Better-ver-Wayting, the property of an association of 
labourers, 61 in number, formerly slaves belonging to different 
plantations in the neighbourhood, who had purchased the estate 
about fourteen months ago, for the sum of 22,000 dollars (say 
£4,714 5s. 84d. sterling). This property was formerly a coffee 
estate, but at the time it was bought by the present proprietors 
not a vestige of its former cultivation remained ; the land was 
entirely over-run with bush, the drainage choked in every direction, 
and both front and back dams threatening an inundation of the 
property, on one side from the sea, on the other from the bush- 
water. These, in particular, were formidable jobs to commence 
with, where it might reasonably be supposed that all they were 

ssessed of had been sunk in the purchase; nevertheless the work 

as been done, and no debt incurred in accomplishing it; they 
have moreover planted about seventy acres of plantains to 
form the joint-stock estate, which, according to the ordinary csti- 
mate that an acre of plantains should give ten bunches per week, 
would give a return of 36,400 bunches per annum, or £2,500 
money value.—( Copy of Despatch, &c. pp. 5, 6.) 


SLAVERY AND EMANCIPATION CONTRASTED. 


Mr. Livincston bears the following important testimony, in a 
recent letter to the New York Journal of Commerce. Having recently 
arrived in this country from Jamaica, and purchased a farm in Ohio, with 
a view to spend the remainder of my days in this land, and finding the 
minds of the people so blinded as to the real state of slavery on the one 
hand, and the results of emancipation in the British colonies on the other, 
I feel it to be a duty I owe to God and to the slave, to publish to the 
world my knowledge of the effects of slavery, and to bear testimony to the 
happy results of emancipation in the West Indies. As I have resided 
thirty-one years in Jamaica and the island of Old Providence, during 
which time I was a slave-bolder, it may be supposed that [ can give a 
pretty accurate statement of the horrors of slavery. I was considered b 
my neighbours in Jamaica as too indulgent to my slaves. They said 
spoiled them—made them lazy —and that tbus they were a bad example to 
the other slaves around me. Yet my treatment of them was harsh and 
arbitrary in the extreme. I would often flog men and women without 
mercy, and without sufficient cause. I thank God that he has awakened 
me to a sense of my guilt in treating my fellow-men worse than the beasts 
of burthen. I have seen enough of slavery to convince me that it is a 
system tbat every cbristian should shudder at, and look upon as revolting 
to humanity, and contrary to the blessed precept of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, viz. '* whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

l can assert, without the fear of contradiction, that emancipation in the 
island of Jamaica has been a blessing to ull classes of its inhabitants, and 
has bad the effect of influencing the emancipated to be industrious, orderly, 
and useful members of society. So far as my knowledge goes, this is the 
case in all the British colonies. Having been a participator in the sin of 
holding my fellow-men in cruel bondage, I rejoice and thank God that the 
blacks in Jamaica sre now the happiest class of peasantry, I believe, in the 
world. They are seizing with avidity the means which are employed to 
enlighten their minds and point them to the cross of Christ. Another 
pleasing feature in the character of this people is the desire they manifest 
to have their children educated ; and I am happy in being able to affirm, 
that their children are as docile as any class of white children I ever saw. 
They are making rapid improvement in their studies. I bave no other 
motive in tbus coming before tbe public, tban to give a simple and 
unvarnished statement of facts which 1 feel it incumbent on me to publish. 

P. Livixcston, 


Miscellanea. 


TRINIDAD.—The Governor and Council have enacted an ordin- 
ance to bind the liberated Africans out to service, under heavy penalties, 
for a term of one year. The Ordinance,” says the Standard, from 
which we extracted the notice, declares “ that the Governor shall have 
the power of indenting the liberated Africans as he shall think fit, for 
one twelvemonth, and a schedule is attached to the indenture prescribing 
the wages and allowances to be given to the person hired. Power is 
given to the Stipendiary Magistrates to visit, and see the treatment 
obcerved towards the immigrants, and a penalty of £500 sterling is 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The following contributions have been received during the past month, 
and ore hereby gratefully acknowledged. ~ 
Donations. Subscriptions. 


laid upon any person found enticing them to leave the island. There is 2 . 4 n 
also a penalty fixed at not less than Es sterling, nor more than £40 P wife Ean 
sterling, tor any person employing, harbouring or concealing the appren- 8 e F an per a Lowe . S : 
tice, during the period of his apprenticeship. It also appearing that a as arg eremrs e 5 
Several expenses have been incurred by the captain of the Chieftain, * Su 7 5 ° ° 5 0 tao 
the payment of which does not come within the 3 of the vorh. —Candl utton, Lydia (Scotby) . ° 0 100 
Immigration Ordinance, his Excellency proposed that the parties Her ford or er, John : : 5 . á 5 0 19 
obtaining the labourers should pay a premium for them. The Ordinance Ufa i M „ „ „ e 
. at. + SO JO J 0.10 0 
into immediate operation,’ = . > œ e . 

This early attempt at coercion, however it might take some of our Cle Sok 5 r oe P 5 5 
readers by surprise, is nothing surprising to us. We have all along said Southwark Ladies’ Negro F rien end yer slavery | 
that it would come 5 0 3 fee Bocs i „ „ 5 00 

Ln nIA.— The Rev. Mr. Harris, a colo elerg and mis- | g.: M ` „ ' 10 0 0 

from Liberia, was lately introduced by the Rev. Mr. Gurley, to a B 117177 ̃˙ * 3 50 0 0 


public ı meeting in Andover, Massachusetts, to show forth the transcendent 
excellence of colonization. We extract the following from the Reverend 
missionary’s account of that eminently christian colony :— 

. Farms are heginning to come on—it is getting more healthy. Wars 
are frequent. I have been in several. Rev. George Brown, formerly 
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MR. M GREGOR LAIRD AND THE COLONIAL 
GAZETTE. 


A ¥FEw words are called for from us, in reply to the observations 
of Mr. Laird and the Colonial Gazette on our recent remarks. 

The latter sharply impugns our motives. According to it, we 
have no object in view but a prolongation of the “ exciting pas- 
times of the Anti-slavery Society; not only the rescue of the 
West Indies from ruin, and of the British public from heavy loss,” 
but practical attacks on the slave-trade, and tangible measures 
to bring direct benefit to Africa,” being “ sacrificed at the shrine 
of that vain glory,” and “ shifting and tortuous means” being em- 
ployed to attain it. We tender our thanks for the honour which 
our contemporary thus does, if not to ourselves, at least to our 
argument. It was, of course, because he could not answer that he 
reviled us. 

Because we insisted on a leading point on which the West 
African Committee differ with him, he takes occasion to occupy 
nearly two columns with “ propositions” in which they agree 
with him. is is no answer to us. As to “denying” to the 
two parliamentary committees “the merit of being his ‘ docile 
pupils’ —we did no such thing. We merely smiled at the ex- 
pression, Di aa we thought bordered on the ludicrous ; and we 
think so still. 


The writer then proceeds to defend Mr. Laird, more suo. He 
begins by accusing us of an open hostility to all free emigration.” 
This is equally without evidence and without truth. We are, 
and have always declared ourselves to be,-friends to free emigra- 
tion. Will our contemporary adduce any proof to the contrary ! 
« Having pretended,” he continues, “that the committees had 
sanctioned nothing —we never “pretended,” or intimated, any 
auch thing; we only expressed our gratification that they have not 
sanctioned all that the West Indians demanded. But, at all events, 
we have used a “series of quibbling and special pleadings” in 
commenting on Mr. Laird’s plan. Now comes the tug of war. 

“ For instance,” says the Gazette, there is an affectation of 
considering Mr. Laird apart from other advocates of free African 
emigration, because he says in one place that the subject must be 
regarded ‘on African grounds alone; and it is roundly asserted 
that he neither pursues the same object with them, nor pe his 

lan by the same ments. The assertion is untrue.” ntly, 
Editor; do not be totally oblivious of controversial courtesy. 
‘We maintain, however, that the assertion is strictly accurate. 
On a careful review of the paper now in question, it is clear to us 
that he assigns no other reason why emigration from Africa to 
the West Indies should be encou „ but that the benefit 
of Africa itself would be promoted by it. All that he states 
wee the West Indies, is for the sole purpose o ſdemonstrati 
“the capability of the British colonies to emp? usefully an 
rofitably a very large addition to their pen population ;” 
which is certainly a very different thing from arguing that, for 
the sake of such profit to the West Indies, emigration should be 
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encouraged from Africa. So much for the charge of untruth. 
How absurd it is (as the Gazette alleges) to advocate African 
emigration exclusively on such a ground, must be demonstrated 
to Mr. Laird. 

The writer goes on to say that“ the West Indians will naturally 
deal with” the question of African emigration “on West Indian 
grounds.” In relation to this ‘ proposition” we are happy to 
rank ourselves among the ‘docile pupils“ of the Colonial Gazette ; 
and we happen to have in our hands a morsel cut from a recent 
number of the Trinidad Standard, atfording conclusive evidence 
that we are both of us in the right. Noticing an article in the 
Jamaica Morning Journal, in which, as a plea for favouring that 
island with emigrants before Trinidad, the writer mentions its 
greater facilities for qualifying them to benefit their country, the 
Standard uses the following language —“ All the writer says 
about educating the immigrants to send them back to enlighten 
Africa is just twaddle, and fit only for the old ladies of Peckham- 
Rye and Clapham Common. If, however, these same old ladies 
should insist upon anything of the sort, we rather think we shall 
be as competent as Jamaica to comply even with their demand, 
being better able to afford the expense of instruction.“ We hope 
this candid statement of the light in which the Trinidad planter 
(of whom we have heard the Colonial Gazette say very handsome 
things before now) regard the new scheme for the civilization of 
Africa, and of the assiduity with which they will promote it, will 
have its due effect, at least on the parties for whom it is intended. 
No doubt the Trinidadians will, nevertheless, hail Mr. Laird as a 
most praiseworthy auxiliary. 

Our contemporary quotes, “ as another instance of blind oppo- 
sition to objects which should be dear to opponents of slavery,” 
the passage in which we notice Mr. Laird’s scheme of “ protect- 
ing all Africans who might come to British ports. He says, 
“the Anti-slavery Reporter, then, condemns the protecting of 
fugitives against either their chiefs or their captors : it will not 
say that it so objects, but at all events it objects to their being 
invited to protection.“ We have objected to neither; but speci- 
fically to what Mr. Laird proposes, a systematic invitation of 
refugees for the purpose of being shipped off to the West Indies.“ 
That we are not wrong in this point may be shown (possibly to 
the satisfaction of our contemporary himself) by a reference to 
p. 740 of the evidence taken before the West African Committee, 
where Mr. Matthew Forster says—“ Care must be taken not to 
make our settlements, or any other places from which we draw 
the emigrants, the common refuge for criminals or runaway 
slaves from the interior for the purpose of emigration ; otherwise 
the native chiefs might put those places under the ban of all com- 
munication, and thereby prevent that free intercourse with British 
settlements on which so much depends.” 

The Gazette finds fault with us for saying that the African can- 
not “ learn civilization in three years.” Then he may stop longer, 

uoth our contemporary. We note it down, therefore, that, at 
the period when he is to be entitled to a free passage home, no 
party thinks the African emigrant will be adapted to benefit his 
country. 

It is further alleged that we have “ assumed that emigrants 
will never go, if they are to be told that they are to toil in sugar 
estates.” Quite the contrary. What we have said, and proved is, 
that this is Mr. Laird's doctrine. 

“They do go,” says the Gazette; and cites the halting and 
uncertain emigration from Sierra Leone. Even if this were far 
more to the purpose than it is, it would be quite enough to reply, 
that the emigration of native Africans from their homes cannot be 
estimated by so widely different a case. One might almost sup- 

ose,” the Gazette continues, that the anti-slavery profession 
[wher is the gist of this new appellation !] desire to convert the 
est Indies into a fool's paradise for the benefit of the black 
labourers.” Our contemporary is quite wrong. We know that, 
if they go there, they must ‘about. We pile think that their 
position as labourers will not be favourable to their becoming 
qualified in mass to civilize and enlighten their country. 

We cannot take leave of the writer we have thus far had to do 
with, without saying that his mode of reply tends strongly to 
convince us of the conclusiveness of our own arguments. We 
scarcely remember in so small a space so many misconceptions, 
8 and irrelevant replies. To truth (whatever 
may be gained by a party) no service is rendered by such writi 
as this. It is not long that we have met with it in the columns o 
the Colonial Gawetie; and the continued appearance of it can 
scarcely fail to impair both the reputation and the power of 
that hitherto able and well conducted journal. 
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st sav a few words ere we close in re ly to the sensible | that his recaption, and the dreadful punishment that awaits the 
Panes irited letter of Mr. Laird. ‘This gentleman falls into failing aspirant of liberty, might deter others from a like attempt. 
an error chen he says that we expressed “. great doubt that any The next thing known is that the agent went to Canada, and 
benefit would arisc from the contact of Africans with Europeans, | there had Hackett arrested for theft—stealin a coat, gold watch, 
and civilized men of their own race” in the West Indies. hat and horse of A. B. (the master). Consi erable interest was 
we questioned was the attainment of such an amount of benefit as | excited amon the coloured people, by a roceeding which they 
would qualify them to become the civilizers of Africa. This Mr. well knew to be but a vindictive persecution for daring to assert 
Laird's scheme implics, and this he was bound to show. What is | self-libexty ; but they found that Hackett was in custody, like 
his reply! They will acquire, he tells us, «some knowledge of | any other alleged criminal upon informations sworn in Canada, 
tropical agriculture ;” 2, “some knowledge of the law they live | and that he must abide the due trial of the charge at the ensuing 
i assizes or circuit, to be held at Sandwich, in February or March, 


„ J. some idea of the decencics of life ;” and 4, some 
5900 of a purer faith than paganism.” That these elements will | 1842. Nothing could be done until then, and Jackett and friends 
abided patiently the arrival of court. 


be adequate to the regeneration of Africa he does not affirm ; and 
we think he will hecttate long before he does affirm it. Till then The arrest was in the fall, probably October or November, 
j 1841. It appears that Hackett was kept a very close prisoner— 


our argument remains untouched. oner- 
In reply to our suspicions respecting the numbers of Africans, | a lawyer, Mr. Baby, alone was permitted access to him during his 
who “ might be got for food and protection” Mr. Laird says :— | confinement. After Hackett was thus arrested, his claimant had 
I will state a case which will show that in that unhappy country it is to him indicted before a grand jur oe Arkansas, 15 sect i ; ane 
be done. In June 1833, I was on the Niger a few miles below the con- rocured from the governor of that state a demand on tne 
Auence of the Tchadda. The Felatahs made a slaving excursion, and | governor of Canada for the surrender of Hackett. These papers 
swept the West Bank of the Niger from Rabbah downwards. From the | were scut to the colonial government, and were received by Sir 
deck of my steamer, I counted six towns in flames at one time; the | Charles Bagot about the time of his arrival in Canada. It is not 
miserable inhabitants that escaped across the stream, there about 1200 | known what kind of private applications or 5 were 
yards wide, encamped under my guns on the eastern bank; the decks of | made to Sir Charles, but it is probable, nay a most certain, that 
my vessel were crowded with suppliants for “ food and protection.” Here | he was altogether imposed upon—that Hackett was represented 
was acase where I might bave saved thoysands of lives, if I could have | as a great criminal, and that British sense of right was appealed 
offered them a permanent refuge. In the same year a chief on the Calabar | to, to know if their government w ould screen viflany, and rew 
1 80 -biswar 5 5 pulled by ea il p Hae taje cate with impunity. the robber—that Hackett’s colour, and the strongly 
eath, the canoe came own the river with 10 Skulls O ose men p e 2 i 
on the thwarts where in life they had sat, the whole having been sacrificed A ice circumstances of spi nae I i om tie fact 
at his funeral. - lat misrepresentation was freely m e ’ l 
i RIER ; that his captors alleged in Detroit that Hackett had committed a 
These nre just such cases as we imagined. Not for a single mo- rape, under aggravating circumstances, on his master’s daughter 
ment should we deprecate the extension of British “ protection” a charge not only without ‘evidence of any kind, but which I 
to such sufferers, and “ food” follows of course. But what we | ascertained to be false, and to have been suggested for the mere 
have objected to is the offering of such protection with the view of purpose of creating feclin inst Hackett. Sufficient discredit 
shipping off the parties to the West Indies. If we could protect | js at once given to it, by t bay tn that it was not the subject of 
them in their homes, or if we had a home in Africa to offer them, | indictment. Had 80 aggravated an offence existed, it would 
we should have nothing to say against it: but to offer protection | readily have been seized on as the ground of demand on a foreign 
government not bound by treaty or usage to surrender, in place 


for the purpose of shipping off the parties to the West Indics, is 
of the light one of larceny. It may also have been represented to 


only doing ourselves under the plea of kindness, what the slave- 
Sir Charles, that, along the borders, the magistrates give up to 


traders are doing by open hostility. e oe 
To our opinion that an extensive “ re-emigration to Africa is 8 | cach other those petty criminals who seek by flight across our 
dividing line an impunity from crime. Such is the fact. 


fallacy,” Mr. Laird replics,—“ Is he not aware that it has com- 
surrender is unauthorized by law: it is the exercise of force— 


menced?” And he quotes the return of“ eoriy cient Africans, 
principally 5 slaves, originally taken into the Bahamas, | the exchange of neighbcurs’ courtesy, and is winked at all round. 
and afterwards removed to Demerara,” together with that of | There is a great difference between this border surrender of hen- 
“seventeen emancipated slaves,” who “bought up the time of | roost pilferers, and the deliberate official action of the British 
their apprenticeship’ in the same colony. But these cases prove | nation, in its highest and most solemn sanction, forming a prece- 
nothing to the purpose. Mr. Laird relies on the return of large | dent in the usage of nations. The American slave-owner bad 
numbers, and on large numbers of those who left their native | also so managed as to secure the co-operation of those 
shores, not by force, but voluntarily. That “ mysterious sym- influence on the Canadian frontier, and poor Hackett became a 
thy in the mind of the negro with his country,” which draws | miserable victim to combined power, skill, and wealth, while he ls 
im back to it when he had been torn from it hy violence, cannot | g captive in British confinement, trusting with implicit confi- 
surely be reckoned upon as existing powerfully in those who | dence to the accused’s sacred palladium—that boast of Britain’s 
desert it from choice. constitution—a trial by his peers. Neither himself nor a 
friend were aware of the measures pursuing: they were pre 
for trial, and for nothing else. i ih 
At any rate Sir Charles Bagot, deceived or not, ordered 80 
surrender of Hackett, and gave warrant to the jailor at Sandwi 
to surrender him, and a letter to Colonel John Prince, of i 
wich, her Majesty’s Consul (a kind of local attorne general) of 
to all British authorities, to aid and assist in the delivery 
Hackett to a man of the name of Davenport, who runs the ferry 
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CASE OF NELSON HACKETT. 
From the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


(Application having been made by Mr. Scoble, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for the Facts in 
connection with this important case, which was the subject of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, we lost no time in communicating such information 
as was at band, promising to muke further inquiry, aud communicate the 
result. Charles H. Stewart, Esq., of Detroit, being on a visit to this city, 
and knowing be was in possession of the material fac:s, we immediately 
applied to him on the subject. Ile very promptly wrote out a narrative 
of the facts for publication, and we have great pleasure in laying it before 
our readers. Mr. Stewart is an Irishman by birth, is a lawyer of high 
respectability in Michigan, and President of the Anti-Slavery Society of 
that state. The most implicit confidence may be placed in his statements. 
The circumstances attending this case are of a most important character 
—Sir Charles Bagot has probably been most ingloriously imposed upon— 
and the British government will, we doubt not, provide against the recur- 
rence of a similar event.] 


Hackett was a slave in Arkansas. In the spring or summer of 
1841, he was at a race course with his legal master, and was desired 
to take home aracc-horse. The home was at a considerable dis- 
tance, and Hackett, finding himself well mounted under eireum- 
stances that permitted absence, directed his course towards liberty 
the incessant subject of solicitude with this unfortunate class. At 
this time he had in care the outside coat of the master, and he also 
had his gold watch: in what manner this last was obtained is not 
known. After many perils, he succeeded in finding and effecting 
his way through the long route intervening between Arkansas, in 
the remote south-west, and Canada, at its northern frontier: he 
passed through Detroit, in the state of Michigan, and took up his 
abode at London, or somewhere in the vicinity of Windsor, oppo- 
site to Detroit. In the course of the summer or fall he was 
followed. A person on behalf of his alleged owner consulted a 
lawyer of much ability, Mr. George F. Porter, whether 
there was any mode by which Hackett could be recaptured into 
slavery. Mr. Porter, being an abolitionist, gave no en 
ment. The application to him shows the governing motive of the 
master, and that he desired to repossess himself of the person of 
Hackett, not so much perhaps on account of his actual value, as 


The mode of executing this warrant showed the parties own 
consciousness of impropricty. It was not donc in that open, 
less manner which imparts dignity to the law, and proclaims he 
sovereignty ; but at nine or ten o'clock of a winter’s night in 
Canadas, when the severity of the season had housed every 7 5 
and animal, during the month of February last, a part ee 
were collected, a boat was prepared, Hackett was seized witho 
a moment's intimation, and hurried across the Detroit river am 
masses of floating ice, and incarcerated in the Detroit fol. 


viously made, is not known; but it probably was, and every 
arran . had doubtless been leisurely made, though secretly 
In Detroit, Hackett was immured in 4 private sae A 
some days there before the fact was known, but it e ert 
made application to see him : his being there at all was oat 
finally made application to our Supreme Court, and Pi a 
habeas corpus. 1 was then admitted to see Hackett, and mows 
the papers connected with his arrest. Hackett candidly 8 
the SA that he had used the horse as the means of p N 
freedom. He had no way of restoring either it, watch, ori "i 
no demand was inade for any of them. At his arrest he DI 
all of them, and all were received and used by his captors, 


i ir Charles 
The papers then consisted only of the letter of Sir C 
oe secretary, in official form, to Colonel and other 


: à its 
The indictment had been left with the colonial government, an 
contents were stated to me by the agent and counsel ai the Pal 
Sufficient evidence, however, was afforded, 3 0 bad duly 
government, Whether htly or discreetly, yet, in ti 9 
surrendered Hackett. The question then was—shou : 
Detroit contest the matter! We could have done 1 sori 
warrant was of no validity with us. Hackett was 


— | 
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custody, and being brought by force within our jurisdiction, the 
federal laws made for recapture of fugitives from justice, or from 
labour, were alike inoperative, inasmuch as they require volun- 
tary residence as the ground of jurisdiction. On consultation, 
we decmed it improper to interfere. Great Britain had taken the 
lead in the assertion of human rights ; she had struck the fetters 
from her own slaves, and was pioneer among the nations of the 
world in abolishing slavery. She had formally thought proper to 
surrendcr an alleged criminal; she had deemed the offence so 
serious as to justify the exercise of that prerogative about which 
nations are so jealous that they have oft refused the surrender of 
even murderers. She had done so on mature deliberation. Would 
it become us to assume a standard higher than hers? to become 
the patrons of a crime she had thus markedly denounced as atro- 
cious? We thought not: we were trustces seeking to carry out 
a great and sacred principle confided to us, and were bound to do 
so wisely and discreetly. Had we interfered in this case, we would 
have fought the battle of liberty, not on its own sacred principles, 
but as protectors of crime ; fur the prisoner was in custody as a 
criminal, not as a slave ; and that he was an aggravated criminal, 
Britain’s unusual surrender nationally avowed. To fight this con- 
test, then, would but have weakened us for those that await us 
on the broad platform of man’s inalienable rights; have added to 
existing prejudices that which would have arisen from our assert- 
ing a standard of morals higher than that of Great Britain. In 
Detroit we had begun to turn public sympathy in favour of the 
fugitive slave, and we dared not to weaken that sympathy for the 
many unfortunates who need it, by an exertion in behalf of a single 
individual. 

We therefore reluctantly and with grief crushed down our own 
feelings, and sorrowing committed the hapless Hackett to the dire 
fate that awaited him—a fate, not as Sir Charles Bagot doubtless 
anticipated to be measured by the impartial majesty of law—but 
to be doomed by an incensed master, an infuriated overscer, and 
the vindictive passion of a slave-ocracy, daily smarting under the 
aseertion of their captive’s right to freedom. What that fate was 
we shuddered to think. May humanity never learn it ; but let. 
ignorance shroud it, along with many a deed of kindred horror, 
beneath its impenetrabie veil. 

I only add, that tho projectof recovering 755 slaves, even 
from within the heretofore sacred palladium of British protection, 
bythe cunning device of alleged crime, is becoming a matter of fre- 
quent occurrence, and is stimulated to increasing perfection by 
every successful issue. It is the duty of Great Britain, if she 
desires the protection of her national honour, to refuse the sur- 
rendcr, even of the petty foreign criminal, to that country which 
has denied to her the British murderer; and if she seeks con- 
sistency in her anti-slavery principles, she should avoid being 
deluded by a pretence of the slave interest that can procure 
larceny indictments for each fugitive, who, as a piece of locomotive 
property, commits a high theft in the eve of the slave-holding law, 
the moment he dares to steal himself from the tender mercies of 
avaricious power. , 

When Hackett was, as mentioned, rushed across the Detroit 
Tiver under secret haste, and amid the darkness of a winter’s 
night, the Canadian court which had cognizance of his offence was 
near at hand. What return was made of the informations, or 
what by the jailor of his charge, is not known. It will be recol- 
lected that Hackett was not at large, the legal subject of surrender 
of Aina a authorities, but a prisoner under British law, for an 
offence it claimed to be in its jurisdiction, and the person of the 
alleged criminal was at the control only of that law. The justice 
who arrested Hackett was bound to have returned the informa- 
tions to the court, and the jailor who had his custody was respon- 
sible for his person. The governor’s warrant was controlled by 
the higher power of the law, and could have taken effect only 
when that law had performed its duty. 


(Signed ) 
New York, August 9th, 1842. 


C. H. Stewart, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Detroit, State of Michigan. 


REMARKS. 

The writer of the above has carefully restricted his allegations 
within the bounds of stern fact, and excluded surmises, or aught 
that on inquiry might prove a mis-statement. There are how- 
ever, we are sued. matters connected with the case, that aggra- 
vate its dark features. It is feared that Hackett was a victim of 
conspiracy among the Canadians and his pursuers. His restora- 
tion to captivity, and the recovery of the horse, watch and coat, 
were alone sufficient to stimulate cupidity, but the advantage of 
his capture from the very clutches of England was invaluable to 
men so affected by the escape of slaves, and who would thus be 
enabled to exhibit their power at overreaching even British pro- 


tection. Their poor victims are too ignorant to understand the 
“modus operandi” —it is sufficient that they see within their 


masters’ power one of themeelves taken from soil heretofore 
deemed inaccessible to the slave-holder. This, of course, paralyzes 
all effort at escape, as proving that there is safety in no place. 
Thus the captors had every inducement to 1 exertion and 
pecuniary sacrifice. There is reason to fear that the whole pro- 
ceeding was a concerted movement between the pursuers and the 
Canadian authorities, that the plan was arranged between them, 
that Hackett was to be arrested and held to bail until an indict- 
ment was found in Arkansas—a demand made, and the prisoner 
surrendered—that there never was any intention of trying the 
man in Canada—that the contrary was alleged only to deceive his 
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friends, and blind them as to the movement in Toronto—that the 
fronticr authorities were to use, and did use their influence with 
Sir Charles Bagot—that they were to be well paid provided the 
surrender was made. The names of several official and private 
individuals, who it is confidently believed were engaged in this 
dark plot, have been given to us. Of course, much that then took 
place sleeps in the parties own bosoms, and, however plausible or 
strong conjectures may bear to their guilt, it would be improper 
to make it a matter of direct charge. The 1 undoubtedly 
required the sanction of the crown presiding officer before he gave 
up a prisoner for whom he was responsible, and some curious con- 
siderations must have governed that officer in departing so very 
far from his duty, and the Jaw of the British empire. If the 
governor be properly applied to on this subject, he will, we pre- 
sume, disclose the representations made to him, and bring to light 
the amount of fees paid to subordinate officers in the matter. 
We trust that the never tiring vigilance of the Committee in 
London will so conduct the inquiry, that the British governor 
and all his subordinates will be made to feel their responsibility, 
and that quietude may be given to the thousands of coloured 
American citizens who have sought an asylum in her Britannic 
Majesty's dominions. | 


THE RIOT IN PHILADELPHIA. 
From the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 


Os the Ist of August this city was disgraced by one of the most unpro- 
voked and cruel outbreaks against the people of colour that has ever 
occurred in this country. The facts are substantially as follows : 

The people of colour, especially the members of the coloured temperance 
societies, had made arrangements for the celebration of the Ist of August, 
the day when the shackles of slavery fell from 800,000 of their fellow men 
in the British West Indies, by a public procession, &c. Me take the fol- 
lowing account from the Philadelphia Daily Chronicle of August 2nd. 
After the procession had moved through several of the principal streets, 
and when it had reached Fourth and Plumb streets, in the district of 
Southwark, it was attacked by a volley of stones, thrown by the whites, 
and a white boy brutally attacked a coloured lad who was in the procession. 
A black man then struck the white boy over the head, when a general 
fight, in which thousands took part, ensued, and continued during the whole 
day. The blacks were seriously beaten at the onset, but rallied and thrashed 
the whites. 

From Fourth and Plumb streets, the crowd of both colours ran to Fifth 
and Shippen, then up to Sixth and South, fighting with clubs, sticks, stones, 
brickbats, and whatever missiles they could obtein, until they reached the 
corner of Sixth and Lombard streets, within the precincts of the ai 
Some of the blacks took refuge in their own meeting houses in tbat neigh- 
bourhood, and their procession having been dispersed, the whitea went to 
work and destroyed 11 and property indiscriminately, so that they be- 
longed to or were occupied by blacks. 

During the fight we bave attempted io describe, several persons engaged 
in it were very seriously burt. One white man bad his arm broken from 
a blow inflicted by a huge club in the hands of a black; another white 
man was stabbed with a knife or dirk in the eye: a black man named 
Metcalf had his right eye laid open by a blow from the weapen of a white, 
and some fifteen or twenty others were more or less seriously injured. 
The most desperate of the blacks was a desf and dumb man, whodid much 
mischief, and seriously injured several whites ere he was ariested by the 
5 The destruction of property was serious in several parts. In 

mbard street below Sixth, a small court adjoining the African Wesleyan 
meeting house was filled with whites, who dashed bricks through the 
winduws, smashing the glass, frame, and sashes of all in three or four 
houses. Other buildings in the same neighbourhood were treated in like 
manner. The frame house on the corner of South and Hirst-streets, pre- 
sented the appearance of a fort after a fight with musketry ; pieces of brick 
were sticking in the boards where they bad been thrown by the whites, 
two of the window shutters were smashed in, the door broken, and windows 
shattered to atoms. In Mary-street, from Sixth to Eighth, a similar state 
of things was visible, as it was in most of the alleys and by-ways, in that 
section ; so also in Bedford (Small) street. The police arrived on the 
ground during the skirmish, arrested several, and succeeded in restoring 
something like order, although thousands still remained standing about 
discussing tbe propriety of the farther destruction of property. All 
remained apparently quiet for two or three hours, the police having 
perfect . over the mob. About three o’clock, some few of the 
ringleaders (whites) had a skirmish with a small party of blacks, and the 
interference of the police was found necessary. One of the special 
constables in an attempt to arrest a lad, was mobbed, and a beautiful 
black cloth coat torn from his back. All this time there were several 
thousand people in Lombard- street, below Sixth, looking at the Wesleyan 
meeting house. 

Being on the ground about four o'clock, we noticed the movements of 
some who appeared to be acting as ring-leaders, when a boy, certainly not 
over sixteen years old, set up a screeching howl, with waving of his hands 
to follow. In “ less than no time” one-half the large crowd were imita- 
ting him, and off they started, running and howling like mad Indiens, down 
Sixth to Mary street, discharging missiles at every house tbat had been 
inhabited by blacks (at this time most of them bad moved off); through 
Mary street to Eighth, the mob continued their work of destruction, not 
increasing the damage much, however, as they had been all injured pre- 
viously. The crowd now proceeded down Eighth to the county; they 
entered Bedford street, where all halted before some small frame houses, 
and shower upon shower of destructive missiles were burled at them; the 
attention of the mob was then directed to a one-story meeting-house or 
school-room in the rear, the doors and windows of which were soon demo- 
lished ; just at this moment, and when we were standing directly opposite 
the meeting house, a black discharged a loaded gun from one of the win- 
dows at the crowd, but did no damage. This added fuel to the flame, 
fences were torn down, the boards broken into strips, and a regular on- 
slaught was made. A portion of the mob seeing the black who fired the 
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gun escape into a house fronting on Shippen street, rushed around and 
mobbed it; some of them entered through the windows, and after a hard 
fight, in which the blood streamed in a perfect flood from the bead of the 
poor black, dying bis shirt a crimson hue, they succeeded in wresting from 
bim the gun, ulso an old sword, and securing hima prisoner. He was 
conveyed thence to the Moyamensing watch-house, tbis fight being in that 
district, While on bis way thither, we saw a strapping white fellow strike 
the prisoner two awful blows on the head from bebind him. The gun and 
sword were taken to the ball police house. _ 

In en adjoining house to the one above named, it was intimated that a 
black bad fire arms concealed, for the purpose of use, and this belief was 
increased from a portion of the rioters, who were on the top of the house, 
exclaiming that they saw the muzzle of a gun coming up from the opening 
of the trap-door. ‘The mob then rushed into the house and secured a black, 
whom the police conveyed to the hall for examination ; and the gun was 
also discovered; it contained a load of nearly a foot deep, which led us to 
think that he who discharged it would be more likely to be injured than 
any one else. These two blacks having been secured in the Moyamensing 
police office, and the rioters feeling importance from their success, now 
made bold to attack any and every black tbey could find, and in all direc- 
tions we saw them (the blacks) running, as if tosavetheir lives. Nothing 
of particular importance appearing to satisfy the rioters in the county, 
they approached the city, and attacked any and every black they met with. 
In Lombard-street, in the neighbourhood of Sixth and Seventh, a stalwart 
black was attached and seriously beaten; to protect bimself he fired a 
pistol, the contents of which, some shot, lodged in the persons of tbree 
boys, two of whom were slightly hurt. This still more increased the 
rioters, and their work of destruction now found greater scope ; they 
mobbed the black and beat him so severely that he was nearly killed, when 
the police rescued bim from their hands. Some arrests were made, and 
the black taken to tbe lock-up house for protection, and afterwards to the 
hospital for medical aid. Another black was dreadfully beaten in a small 
alley or court. He was taken up nearly dead, and conveyed to the police 
office. One was nearly murdered in Lombard, below Seventh. After he 
bad been beaten senseless, he was dragged by the rioters holding on to 
his heels, his head striking against the paving stones in the street. He 
was taken up lifeless, and conveyed to the police office. Another black 
was caught on the roof of a bouse, brought to the street, but not seriousl 
burt. uring all the time chat the incidente above were being enacted, 
there were in several parts of the rioting districts thousands of persons 
collected near the scenes of the morning's destruction; and riots of a less 
nature iban those mentioned, have been going on. In fact, et part of 
the southern district, from Pine to Plumb, and from Fifth to Eighth-streets, 
was a scene of lawless confusion, Pursuing their course further up the 
city, the rioters attacked a black, corner of Locust and Sixth-streets, and 
beat bim almost to death—be was taken to the police office for protection, 
and afterwards to the hospital. We conclude this much of our report, at 
balf- past 6 o'clock evening. 

Seven o’cLock.—There are at this time five blacks who were burt in 
the affray lying on the floor of tbe lock-up-bouse, at the police office, 
corner of Sixth and Chesnut streets; persons are attending them witb 
water, sponge, and restoratives. The office presents more the appearance 
of a hospital after a field of battle than anything else. The rioters are in- 
creasing in number; the mayor bas just dispatched additional special 
police; there is every probability of serious destruction of property to- 
night. Eight o’clock—An order was issued to close all the public squares, 
the state house, and the public offices, at dark, and all are now shut up. A 
detachment of the police bas just brought to the mayor's office six of the 
rioters, and they are to undergo an examination immediately. E. Wood- 
ruff, one of the special officers, in arresting one of the six above mentioned, 
was struck a blow on the forehead with a bludgeon, which laid it open 
about two inches. He is in Brown’s drug store having the wound dressed. 
There are pow in the hospital no less than eleven persons, who bave been 
seriously injured in the fight. An order bas been issued for a portion of 
the military n to be in readiness at the armories by nine o clock. 
General Cadwalader, who was called on, is to have command of them, if 
called out. 


twenty-five men. At nine o'clock the building was fired, and in about 
twenty minutes enveloped in one sheet of flame, presenting a spectacle at 
once grand and terrific. The Hall was fired by a man in the rear, who es- 
coped over the fence. Iu twenty minutes after the fire broke out the side 
walls fell, and in about a quarter of an bour after that the front wall fell 
with a tremendous crash, the Lricks striking the houses on the opposite side 
of the street. The houses on each side adjoining the hall were crushed 
by the falling of the walls. Some time after the fire broke out about two 
hundred speciel police made their appearance. The hall destroyed by fire 
was the property of a weslthy black, nemed Smith, who resides at 
Columbia, as we are informed. On a stone in the centre, above the second 
story, was a tablet bearing the date, and an inscription that it was a bene- 
ficial hall. The sheriff was absent from the city during the day, and until 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when, upon being apprised of the intention of 
the rioters, he made application to General Patterson for a volunteer 
but in consequence of the General’s election being contested, he 
not obtain aid from that source. General Cadwalader issued orders ny 
in the evening for several companies to assemble at their armories, whi 
they did with great promptitude, but not in time to render the necessary 
assistance. The carpenters and others who had been empl upon the 
hall, which was not quite finished, left off work in the morning, and car- 
ried with them all their tools; it having been intimated thus early that it 
would be fired after nightfall. 

ANOTHER FIRE—RBURXIKG OF THE CHURCH. 

Hatr-past Ten o’crocx.—A few minutes after ten o'clock, the P — 
terian church, belonging to and the pe of worship for the blacks, 
Mary-street, below Seventh, north side, was discovered to be on fire. The 
fire was within a stone’s throw of the former, and like the hall, the church 
was entirely destroyed. We are glad to be able to state, that, h thou- 
sands of persons were in the neighbourhood of the fires at the time the walls 
fell, not an individual was hurt in the least. 

ELIVEN o’cLocx.—The meeting-house in Sixth-street, above Lomberd, 
known as Allen’s, is still filled with the blacks who took refuge there in 
the morning. Great fears were kad that it would be fired, but it bes 
escaped the torch, and the lives of tbe affrighted beings concealed 
are preserved. The first regiment city volunteers are on duty now, to 
serve all night at their armories, fully equipped, awaiting orders; these om 
duty in tbe early part of the evening have been dismissed. A black man 
was arrested by some of the police officers, standing back of the hall ; he 
beld in bis band a large batchet, which he said was to protect himself. He 
did not seem disposed for mischief. There bas been no bloodshed that we 
could ascertain, since our last report. ea 

Tweve o’ctocx.—We must go to press, but bave the satisfection of 
announcing the end of hostilities for the night. The mob in the disaffected 
districts have mostly dispersed ; the fires are down, and but little demage 


not allowed to throw water on those houses, but very sdroitly saved all the 
adjoining properties from every damage but a severe 5 An extra 
police is on duty in all directions; the city is perfectly quiet for the might, 
and we trust for ever, from such daring ou , : 
Aucusr 2nd.—A large number of coloured persons took refage in the 
surrounding counties and states, and some took refuge at the city po 
office. The coal heavers and others on the wharves of the Schuylkill river 
quitted their work, and made an attack upon several oo onred men, one of 
whom was cut and bruised. The sheriff's posse went out to arrest 
the rioters, but were driven off. There were several attacks made upon 
coloured persons in the south-west pert of the city. A poor and 
coloured man, while sawing wood, was attacked by a mob, and ripe 
beaten. Several arrests and commitments were made. The sheriff 
mayor added largely to their forces by afternoon, and a brigade of troops 
were ordered out. The watchmen commenced lighting their lam pe long 
before the usual time. Tbe Lombard-street hall is an entire beap of ruins, Nr 
the bare walls of the cburch in St. Mary’s-street are all that remem of 
fabric. Mr. Smith bas sued the county for the destruction of his building. 


Several causes might be assigned for these horrible outbreaks. The 


people of colour have been the victims of temperance. The honourable exet- 
TIRE—BURNING OF THE HALL. i in thi 


Harr-past Nine Octo. We accompanied the sheriff to the scene of 
riot, and stood immediately at his side until after tbe firing of the hall. 
Tbe crowd gatbered gradua!ly in the vicinity of Lombard and Seventh 
streets, from five o'clock. At about eight o'clock the streets were 
thronged with spectators anticipating the burning of the ball. The first 
attack upon the building, at about a quarter past eight o'clock, was by a few 
half-grown lads who threw a few bricks, but were immediately dispersed 
by some of the officers who accompanied the sberiff. In about twenty 
minutes afterwards, a body of the most ruffianly looking fellows we ever 
saw congregate together arrived, and renewed the attack with stones. The 
sheriff, attended by Judge Todd and a few citizens, with some four or five sbe- 
riff’s officers, placed themselves in front of the ball, and called upon the mob 
to desist, which they did for a few moments. As toon as the stoning ceased, 
a gentleman mounted a lime box in front of the sheriff, and said that he 
wished the assemblage to understand that he was the master-builder of the 
ball, and that it was not intended for an abolition meeting-house, but for 
a place of public worsbip, and that Mr. Smitb, for whom be was erecting 
it, bad said to him that it was his intention to have no meeting there that 
the mayor 1 of. The mob set up a hideous booting at this annun- 
ciation; amid which J udge Todd ascended the lime-box, and entreated the 
assemblage not to persist in their violence—that they could not throw stones 
without injuring some of their fellow citizens, and perhaps the sheriff—the 
son of Robert Morris—who was upon the ground, and tbat their acts would 
be such as many of them would be sorry for on the morrow. The Judge’s 
edvice bad no other effect than to provoke another ebullition of yells and 
screams. The aberiff also called upon the mob to desist, but in vain— 


in Philadelphia, has essured us thet no less than 450 grogeries existed in 
that portion of the city, whose av receipts were 5 
each, and that the efforts made to im drunkards during the lest yest 
had reduced the average daily receipts to about fifty cents! The oP 
of these dens of hell were accustomed to allure ren into their ¢ 34 
ment, sending them out to beg and pilfer, giving them lodgings in 
cellars, and paying them and their ts in rum! The pe 
reform, produced in this pert of the city chiefly by the instrumentality 
coloured citizens, occasioned a loss of business and profits that — 
those who profit by the vice and intemperance of their fellow-men. black 
degraded whites, most of them low foreigners, could not endure that the a 
population should rise above them, and, therefore, they conspired to trample 
into the dust. This, doubtless, was a principal cause of the recent outbreak. 
In Philadelphis, more than in most of our cities, coloured men are 
ployed as porters drivers of coaches, draymen, &c., and, 5 
especi Irish, were resolved on rooting them out. That class 
Philadelphia population who bate religion, temperance, and moral reform, 
k a nto r disposed 


i fo 
thought nity to vent their spite upon those whe were 
eee eee Add to the above, the er 
burning animosity felt by certain gee of the 55 against aboliti — 
and wo have probably the principal causes of the late in Philedel 
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another shower of missiles rendered the retreat of all in front of the build- EGYPTIAN SLAVE-HU 
ding necessary for their preservation. The sheriff and Judge Todd, how- | We have received the following from Dr. Madden :— 
evor, remained on the pavement in front of the ball after the citizens bad To the Editor of the Anti-s 


fied from it, at the risk of injury from the heavy missiles that fell upon 
every side of them. Indeed, both these gentlemen behaved in the most 
brave and praiseworthy manner. 

During all this time no police appeared. The sheriff was called upon by 
several citizens to upbold the majesty of the law, who were informed in 
reply that his force was not adequate his whole posse amounting to but 


Dzar Sin—The enclosed may interest you. 1 isa commanication I. 

ceived from my German friend in Egy 4 the samo who pavo 3 

of the slave hunts in Sennaar, published es 1 oa It 8 A : 

ere long, the slave-hants of Mobamm ro P 1 R. yd into Abyan 
Sloane Square, 10th September, 1843. 


was done to any but the buildings above mentioned. The firemen wars 
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Cairo, July 28th, 1842. 


I am sorry to inform you that the Gasul or slave-hunting, is just as bad 
as it has been heretofore. You see, then, there is no dependence to be 
placed on Mohammed Ali’s promises. He will grant audiences whenever 
they are demanded upon pressing occasions, or when importuned by diplo- 
matic notes; but er remonstrances go for little here. You must never 
believe that Mohammed Ali made any sacrifices out of E ake for humanity, 
or that fewer slaves are carried away now than formerly. We lately made in- 
quiries at the custom-house, and received the information that tbe toll on 
imported slaves will amount at the end of the year to the same sum as in 
former years. Were his interests to suffer, he certainly would not have 
giren his word to stop the slave-bunts, or, if he did, would not bave 

ept it. 

Achmet Pacha, governor of Soudan, is supposed to have determined on 
advancing in a short time, with hostile intentions, either against Darfur, or, 
it way be, on the province of Amhara, in Abyssinia. He hes lately formed 
two new regiments in Sennaar, and had from here (Cairo) reinforcements, 
in the shape of a cobort of marauders consisting of Arnauts and other rab- 
ble. The cruelties to be perpetrated by these brigands it is frightful to 
refiect on beforehand. I have been informed that the troops of Mobammed 
Ali have attacked Abyssinia on the side of Kalabat, and taken many chris- 
tians into slavery. Tbat Abyssinia should have been attacked is not extra- 
ordinary, as it was long ago known to be the intention of Mohammed Ali 
to do so. In the year 1837, the troops under Kurshid Pacha advanced as 
far as the frontier, and were only five days’ march from Gondar, but he 
did not feel himself strong enough to adventure further. But tbere exists 
at this time a cause for this movement. I dare say you know that in the 
beginning of the present year Ras Ali was in a bad way. He was attacked 
on one side from Esbie on Tygre, whilst in the south he had the Galla tribes 
as enemies. Under these circumstances he sought for assistance from 
Achmet Pacha, which was at once given him, and then attacked the Galla. 
This, no doubt, was the cause of the entry of Mobammed Ali's troops into 
Abyssinia. At present we must wait for intelligence from that quarter, 
whether they will remain there or return; the result may be of great im- 
portance. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The list of subscriptions in our last from Cockermouth should have 
appeared thus :— 


£ s. d. 
Spencer, Jeremiah. ; 5 i 5 . 6 0 
arris, Jonathan : ‘ P 0 5 O 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Ccmmuni ations for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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Tue recent proceedings of the Council of. government at Trinidad 
are of the greatest importance. It appena hat, on learning the 
arrival off the coas: of a vessel from St. Helena, (the Chieflain) 
with 233 liberated Africane on board, the governor assembled the 
Council, by special summons, at the unusual hour of eight in the 
morning, to propose the passing of an ordinance enabling him to 
interfere with heir liberty y apprenticing them for twelve 
months, Accordingly the standing rules were suspended, and the 
ordinance passed with the utmost rapidity, as, (to use his Excel- 
lency’s language, ) “they could not land the immigrants till it was 
d. The ordinance itself appears in a subsequent number of 
Trinidad Standard ; and a pretty fair judgment of it may be 
formed from the following summary in the same paper. The 
ordinance declares that the governor shall have the power of in- 
denting the liberated Africans, as he shall think fit, for one twelve- 
month, and a schedule is attached to the indenture prescribing the 
wages and allowances to be given to the person hired. Power is 
given to the stipendiary magistrate to visit and see the treatment 
observed towards the immigrants, and a penalty of £500 sterling 
is laid upon any person found enticing them to leave the island; 
there is also a penalty fixed at not less than £5 sterling, nor more 
than £40 sterling, for any person employing, harbouring, or con- 
cealing the apprentice during the period of his apprenticeship. It 
also appearing that several expenses have been incurred by the 
captain of the Chieftain, the payment of which does not come 
thin the provisions of the immigration ordinance, his Excel- 
lency pro that the parties obtaining labourers should pay a 
remium forthem.” The ordinance was brought into immediate 
Pearin g upon the unhappy victims for whom it was intended. 
Two hun and thirty of the liberated (!) Africans brought by 
the Chieftain, we are told by the Standard, were distributed to 
different planters by the government agent for immigration, under 
the form of indenture required by the government, and were all 
delivered within eran es hours after their arrival. To satisfy the 
applications made,” the writer continues, ‘‘ would have required 
more than 4000 labourers.” 

The proceedings of the Council on this occasion present some 
remarkable features. In introducing the m his Pianno 
said that “ the Sierra Leone people were * * uite capab 
of taking care of themselves, but that those from St. Helena, who 
had just been rescued by our cruizers, were in a sa state, and 


eught to be ed!” The attorney-general tells us that “the 
present ordinance is drawn 80 as to place every thing in the hands 
of the governor himself * * © who would make the contract 


with the parties without being bound down by any particular rule 
with regard to wages.” The solicitor-general made the considerate 
suggestion that“ all who stood in relationship to each other, such 
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as husband and wife, parent and child,“ should be included in the 
same indenture, and,“ in case of the death of the party holdin 
the indenture, should all be assigned over to one person ;” bu 
this was overruled. When the governor stated “ there would be 
a 5 aid on the Africans by the parties to whom they were 
indented,” Mr. Peschier made the natural observation, Some peo- 
ple might say they bought them —to which his Excellency re- 
joined in the following somewhat undignified terms :—*“ He 
scouted the idea of buying these people; it was some cant of some 
newspaper report of an anti-slavery meeting. Let them not care 
for what the world said; let them fearlessly do their duty, and 
the world would see the benefits which would result.” 

No doubt of it. And the world will hear something—if not the 
governor himself, who it appears, has set out for England—of these 
remarkable sayings and doings of Sir Henry M‘ For our 
parts we are glad that the steam is up so soon, and that this 
audacious attempt at ee the coercion of the olden 
time is made before the so ed system of free emigration 
of African “savages” is further advanced. Will Mr. Laird 
tell us that Africans “ might be got“ in any quantity, know- 
ingly to undergo the delights of a twelve months’ apprenticeship 
to Trinidad sugar planters! In the hurry of their rail- legis- 
lation, these gentlemen have forgotten the whip and the stocks; 
but the necessary elauses will be easily added hereafter. 

Instead of pursuing our remarks further to-day, we shall insert 
the following observ ations from the Barbados Liberal :— 

This early uttempt at coercion, however it might take some of our readers 
by surprise, is nothing surprising to us. We have all along said that it 
would come to this—that the immigration of so-called jree labourers, for 
which the planters of some of these colonies have so long and so loudly 
clamoured as the only means of averting ruin, and by which their new. - 
born philanthropy professes to aim at nothing less than the regeneration of 
Africa, is really not meant to be anything other or better than a modified 
slaverv—a re-introduction, for their special benefit, of all that a dearly-boughe 
experience assures us are the inalienable attendants of that state. This ia 
their real aim. This is what they mean by free immigration on a large scale 
from Africa, the unhappy scene und subject of their past cruelties; and left - 
to themselves, if that immigration be permitted, this it would inevitably be 
made by their ingenious contrivances, until another age produce another 
Wilberforce to marsha) public opinion for its destruction, or until patience, 
no longer able to endure, memorialize its sufferings and its decadency in 
a monument of blood. 

The late slave-holders of these colonies, whatever their professions may 
testify to the contrary, have as a body no sympathy with freedom. They 
respect not—it would be wonderful if they did respect—the equal rights of 
that race in which for generations and generations past they were 
accustomed to see only their destined slaves. An act of parliament—the 
over-powering will of the British people—bas severed the te.r.ble yoke 
from the necks of these, and bid them be free; but this will was ino ive 
on the mind and disposition of the slavebolder. It not in the least influenced 
him. It found him with no common link of affection, binding him in senti- 
ment with the negro as men having one and the same nature, and it left him 
precisely as it found him—or if in any respect different, exasperated at 
the impious interference which violated a decree of providence, and robbed 
him of his rightful property in the slave. And with this sentiment rankling 
at their hearts, and at times, in spite of all their caution, gras up to 
their lips and forcing utterance in speech, these are the men who claim to 
be allowed the guardianship of the African, as a means of his social and 
moral advancement! These are they who are to civilize and evangelize 
Africa, by entering into full competition with the slave-trader, and transport- 
ing her purchased sons and daughters to their cane fields as free immigrant 
labourers! And in this enactment of the Trinidad Council we have a 
foretaste of the kind and amount of freedom which awaits them. Already, 
before the feet of the first batch bave touched the shore, and whilst yet 
cooped up within the narrow limits of their ship, it has been discov to 
be“ necessary” to bind them down to a twelve months’ servitude, under 
penalties ranging from five to five hundred pounds sterling. By and bye, 
with thelight of experience, the necessity for extending the term of servitude, 
if not for these for new-comers, will doubtless be discovered ; and then 
upon the back of this will naturally come the other discovery, that the half- 
savages require more sakes i laws to govern them than existed hereto . 
fore. And the planter will then be in all his glory! 7 

In directing the attention of our friends in Britain to this enactment of 
the Trinidad Council of government, we need not point out to them the 
complete inefficiency of the stipendiary magistrates as protectors of the 
rights and interests of the planters’ bond-servants. We have seen some- 
thing of this before, during the former system of apprenticeship. Even 
where the magistrate is not the bottle companion and mere tool of the 

lanter—and few may claim a bigher character—it is impossible that he should 

e able in every case even to apprebend the grievances to which, in the 
ordinary routine of plantation management, the complaining labourer may 
be daily subjected. In a multitude of conceivable cases, the complaint 
will for this reason appear frivolous, if not unfounded; and the tex 
will never be at a lose for a witness or witnesses, if necessary, to hear him 
out in his protestations of innocence. We are but referring here to ex : 
perience of the past for evidence of what will probably be in future. The 
giving of “ power to the stipendiary magistrates to visit and see the treat- 
ment observed towards the immigrants,” must not blind the British public 
to the real state of things. Such power might as well not have been given 
for any actual protection which it can afford to the “immigrant,” se long ag 
the right to change his employment is denied him. 

Of the amount of “ wages and allowancee” which the Council have per. 
scribed as a fair remuneration for the services of the “immigrant,” and the 
quantity of coerced labour which he is to render in return for these, jwe 
are not told, nor need we say anything in this place. These, with the pur- 
chase money paid by the planter under the new name of premium,” ere 
circumstances about which we need not trouble ourselves, if the main 
object of the enactment is to be allowed. If the planters are to be ind 
with a renewed negro slavery, we shall not quarrel with them for ba 
their slaves either from the native chiefs or from the Governor and Cou 
nor can we reesonably object to their treating the said slaves in every 
respect as slaves. How alee should they treet them? 
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Tue particulars of the recent outrage at Philadelphia, which we 
have given to-day from the Americun anid Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, will be read with inexpressible disgust. Alas! for the 
loud vaunts of liberty and human rights! But we restrain our- 
selves, in order to insert the following admirable letter of Mr. 
Whittier, from the Emancipator and Free American. 


Dran Faisnn Atpry,—I have just finished reading an account of the 
late horrible outrages perpetrated b the whites of Philadelphia upon the 
coloured inbabitants of that city. It has made me sick at heart. I asked 
myself, is this really the ninteenth century? ls it all a dream that we 
have heard of bibles, and missions, and revivals? Have we been mocked 
all along by the shams and shadows of a merely nominal christianity, 
covering an atheism in practice, which neither fears God nor regards man ? 
In all past history, blackened as its pages are by the record of wrong and 
injustice, I know of notbing more atrocious tban this outrage. Nera 
turned loose the Roman rabble and the beasts of his bloody theatres u 
the poor and wretched christians, bat Nero professed uothing better than 
the most oe form of nism. His “ Most Christian Majesty” of 
Spain hunted the Jews an usselmen from his dominions, but we no 
w she nls that he ever endorsed the doctrine tbat all men are created 
val.” 

This dresdful outbreak is but a development of the deep, fixed, all-per- 
wading national sin—Presupice aaainst Corobn. 

The same cruel and cowardly hatred of the coloured man which bas 
excluded him from the meeting houses and the communion tables of the 
different religious sects in Philadelphia, stimulated and urged on the infu- 
riated populace to the destruction of his life and property. The sancti- 
monious ee Sah of persons” in the church and pulpit, the blasphemers 
who pervert the holy scriptures to sanction their “ partiality and bypo- 
erisy,” vpo them rests the responsibility of this bateful persecution, 
Spurned from the “table of the Lord” by hands stained with the outpour- 
ings of the mystic symbol of the great sacrifice, what marvel that the 
miserable coloured man sinks under the clubs and brickbats of the mob 
without! If the professed followers of the meek and lowly Jesus could 
not endure his presence in the house of prayer, shall we wonder that their 
feeling is shared by the infidel and scorner in the street ? 

I know something of the coloured people of Philadelphia. Persecuted 
through every avenue of e —toaled down with grievous disabilities 
~—as a class, their self-reliunce, patience, and persevering efforts to acquire 
education and the means of subsistence for hempelves and families, have 
, Called forth my admiration. Their whole existence bas been one long 
struggle against the prejudices and oppressions of the white majority. They 
have been stripped of the rights of citizens by a deliberate enactment, and 
then taunted for their lack of enterprize and spirit. They have been shut 
out from academies and colleges, and then u!-:sed for their ignorance. 
Their oppressors bave broken up their ten. erance processions, and 
then scoffed at them as drunken and vicious, sacked tbeir houses and 
destroyed their property, and then made their poverty an excuse for farther 
outrage ; driven them out from all the proud and stately churches of the 
city, and then burned down their own humble ones; made the very bible 
which should have comforted the afflicted in their sufferings, by torturing 
its precepts into a sanction of slavery and prejudice, an object of loathiag 
ad. abhorrence, and then reproached them with irreverence and infidelity. 
Restiveness under such accumulated wrongs is negro insolence and asik 
ordination. The slightest resistance, as in the case of the late mob, is a 
crime to be expiated by the murder of children, the outrage of women, the 
maiming and wounding of men, the Pn and destruction of dwellings, 
and the burning of the sanctuaries of the despised race, as an acceptable 
offering to the roused batred of this christian city of brotherly love.” 

Tbe newspapers of the city are silent. No voice is lifted for tbe poor. 
The churches are silent—the pulpit will continue, as they have done, to 
foster or propitiste the monster of prejudice. We bave heard there of 
nightly e of religion— we shall hear of more doubtless, Old and 
New Presbyterian, Baptists and Methodista, and Episcopalians will boast 
ef their growing numbers. The Te Deum of their sectarinn triumphs will 
rise above the low sobs of the negro mother by her desolate hearth stone. 
But God is not mocked. The spirit of Him who went about doing good 
has no fellowship with a religion without humanity. 

And the press and the pulpit of New England—will they speak! Shall 
our nalitieal pro-slavery parties and sectarian associations wrapup” this 
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uity ? 
, a member of the Society of Friends, it is to mea painful considera- 
tion that, in Philadelphia, where that society bas hed in times past an 
almost controlling influence, and where, in point of numbers and wealth, 
it still holds an important position, the horrible prejudice against colour is 
stronger than in any other part of the United States. From the testimony 
of the coloured people themselves, and from my own observation, I cannot 
doubt that a portion of the heavy responsibility of this melancholy state of 
things rests upon Friends. Asa body, I fear pet bave not rebuked by 
their own precept snd example the unchristian feeling of the community. 
although many individuals among them have been and still are distin- 

ished for their self-denying and zealous labours in behalf of their coloured 

thren. To all who have neglected their duty in this respect, the late 
dreadful outrages, should be a solemn warning, bringing home to each one 
the serious inquiry whether the inquisition for blood” will find you guilt- 


Amesbury, Gth Eighth Month, 1842. 
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There will be found in our columns to-day tlie account obtained 
by our American friends of the eireumstanoes attending the sur- 
render of Nelson Hackett, the fugitive slave, to the authorities of 
Arkansas. It now appears that Sir Charles Bagot is the party 
responsible for the act, aud there are many probabilities that he 
was artfully imposed upon. However this may have been, the 
case is a very serious one, and must give rise to very serious dis- 
cussion. e wait impatiently for the papers which, at the last 
hour, were laid on the table of the House of Commons in relation 
to it, but of which the printing and delivery are unaccountably 
delaved. 


Jous G. Wurrrixn. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


[WeEpNEspay, 


Tux Cerneen of the 4th of April, contains a letter of Messrs. 
Irving and Barclay, the agents for Mauritius, dated the 21st of 
December, 1841, apprising their correspondents in that island of 
the intentions of Lord Stanlcy in relation to the exportation of 
labourers from India. The intelligence is said to have produced 
an indescribable ‘sensation ;” and later papers inform us that a 
large sum of money was speedily voted, to carry the e 

order in council into execution. The Cernecn is candid enough to 
admit that “the title of ‘ protector’ [of immigrants] sounds rather 
gratingly on the ears of the colonists of Mauritius.” We wish 
the thing, protection, may not be at 


eee ~e ee — 
— — —. — — — 


THE NEW TREATY WITH 


Tux treaty with the United States, which has just been nego- 
ciated by Lord Ashburton, and ratified by the American senate 
amidst so many tokens of poraa approbation, contains three 
clauses of a bearing more or less direct on the question of slavery, 
and we give them entire below. The last of them is by far t 
most important. Whether this stipulation for the mutual sur- 
render of fugitives from justice may, by either a natural ora 
forced construction, be extended to the case of fugitive slaves, 
remains to be seen. The best legal opinions on this point, will, of 
course, be taken by the friends of humanity on both sides of the 
water ; and the most strenuous cfforts to prevent so great an evil 
will be made on all hands, should they become necessary. 


Aaticicr VIII. 

The parties mutually stipulate that each shell prepare, equip, and main- 
tain in service, on the coast of Africa, a sufficient and adequate squadron, or 
naval force of vessels, of suitable numbers and description, to carry in all 
not less than 80 guns, to enforce separately and respectively the laws, 
rights, and obligations of each of the two countries, for the suppression of 
the slave-trade ; the said squadrons to be independent of each other, but the 
two governments stipulating, nevertheless, to give such orders to the officers 
commanding their respective forces as shall enable them most effectually to 
act in concert and co-operation, upon mutual consultation, as exigencies 
may arise, for the attainment of the true object of this article ; copies of 
all such orders to be communicated by each government to the other 


respectively, a 
ICLE IX. 


Whereas, notwithstanding all efforts which may be made on the coast of 
Africa for suppressing the slave - trade, the facilities for carrying on that trafic 
and avoiding the vigilance of cruisers by the fraudulent use of flags, and 
other menns aro so great, and the temptations for ee it, while a 
market can be found for slaves, so strong, as that the desired result may be 
long delayed, unless all markets be shut against the purchase of Africen 
negros; the parties to this treaty agree that they will unite in all becoming 
representations and remonstrances with any and all powers within whose 
dominions such markets are allowed to exist, and that they will urge upon 
all such powers the propriety and duty of closing such markets st once 
and for ever. 


Aaticte X. 
It is agreed that the United States and her Britannic Majesty aball, upon 
mutual requisitions by them, or their ministers, officers, or sethorities, 


respectively made, deliver up to justice all persons who, being cherged 
with the crime of murder, or assault with intent to commit murder, or 
piracy, or arson, or robbery, or* forgery, or the utterance of forged papers, 
committed within the jurisdiction of either, shall seek an asylum, or shell 
be found, within the territories of the other; provided, that this shall only 
be done upon such evidence of criminality as, according to the laws of the 
place where the fugitive or person so charged shell be found, would 
ustify his apprehension and commitment for trial, if the crime or offene 
ad there been committed ; and the respective judges and other magis- 
trates of the two governments sball have power, jurisdiction, and authority, 
upon complaint made under oath, to issue a warrant for the hensioa 
of the fugitive or person so charged, that be may be brought before sach 
judges or otber magistrates respectively, to the end that the evidence of 
criminality may be heard and considered; and if on such heating the 
evidence be seemed sufficient to sustain the charge, it sali be tho day s 
the examining judge or magistrate to certify tbe same to 
cutive N that a warrant may issue for the ee sach 
fugitive. The expense of such apprehension and delivery shall be bome 
and defrayed by the party who makes the requisition and receives the 
fugitive. 


IMPORTANT PROCEEDINGS AT TRINIDAD. 


COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENT, 
Monday, 27th June, 1842. 
His Excellency the Governor, president. ; 

The honorables the Colonial , the Colonial Treasurer, the 
Attorney-General, the Solicitor-G , the Collector of Customs; 
Messrs. Taco 1 8 Scott, and shag gener 

The council met this morning at eight o : 

His Excertency stated that Ee called the council together at a sbort 
summons, in consequence of the arrival of the Chieftain from St. Helena, 
with 233 liberated Africans. Immigrants erriving here were generally 
hired as labourers at once, and went where they pleesed ; but bis opinion 
wes, that people coming here, ignorant of the la should be pro- 
tected and placed out for atime, He had been d tbe secretary 
of state, in the event of any captured Africans arriving from St. Helens, to 

ut them on the same footing as those which had arrived from Sierra Leone ; 
bat ho had written home, stating that there was a great deal 3 
between the two classes—that the Sierra Leone understood Eaglisb, 
and were in a measure civilised, quite capable of taking care 
themselves; but thet those from St, Helens, who had been jest rescued by 
our cruizers, were in u sa state, and therefore ought to be the 
The secretary of state a with him on tbe subject, be ( 
governor) now proposed to indent them for twelve months. c 
strong friend to the African, and would do all be could for bis w 


but he thought it would be cruel to turn him loose on society. They woul 
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Aberdeen, and the result was, be wes bappy to say, that one-half should 
be sent to Trinidad, and the other half to Demerara: This was exceed- 
ingly liberal, as British Guiana was a much larger colony than Trinidad. 
Lord Aberdeen bad written to Mr. H. Hamilton, at Rio, from whom he 
had received a letter, stating that be would see the greatest care taken 
that Trinidad should have an equal share. Of the 120 which had arrived 
in Demerara, Mr. Light had been directed to send sixty down here ; but 
he had received a letter from Mr. Light, stating, that as these people had 


be bound for twelve months. He had directed a short ordinance to be pre- 
pered, sutborising him to indent these Africans for one year ; not only those 

rom St. Helena, but should any be sent here by any of her Majesty’s 
cruizers to be adjudicated, that they should likewise be indented. 

[The Chief Justice and Mr. Gantesume here entered and took their 
seats. 

the ArroxxEY-GENEnAI.— In consequence of what had been announeed 
by his Excellency, he would move the suspension of the standing rules, in 
order that he might bring in an ordinance “ to make provision fur, and pro- | been distributed about the country, there would be great difficulty in col- 
mote the industry of, the liberated Africans recently introduced into this | lecting them, but as another cargo was expected, he would send it on bere. 
colony.” His Excellency had explained the nature of the case, and he He had written to Mr. Ouseley, attached to the British legation at Rio, 
(the Attorney-General) would merely refer to an ordinance which had been | that in future he would make the division himself there. 
passed for protecting Africans when a system of modified slavery existed A BUILDING FOR THE RECEPTION OF IMMIGRANTS. 

(19th March, 1835), by which authority was given to indent them for} Dr. Pustir would suggest to his Excellency and the board, that some 
three years. That ordinance it would be better now to repeal. The pre- | place should be provided for the immigrants previous to their being placed 
sent ordinance was drawn so as to place everything in the hands of the | out, aa there were a large number expected. 

governor bimself. It was infinitely better that it should be dealt with by | His Excettency.—Dr. aa suggestion should be taken into conti - 
the executive, as he would make tbe contract with the parties without | deration. There might he a difference of opinion on some future occasion 
being bound down by any particular rule with regard to wages, which | between him and the planters, and he should not give way. 

155 always be left to the state of parties, and the circumstances of the | The clerk of council had never had occasion to hire a place for the 
colony. Africans, 

T be bill was read a first time. His Excertency.—He must recollect that they had a very different sort 

Mr. Losi.— It seemed to him that, in the title of the ordinance, the words | of people to deal witb. The Sierra Leone people were capable of making 
“ promoting the industry of the liberated Africans” would be better. their own bargains. They did not want a remarkably pres house, but 

he Atrrornney-Generat had no objection to those words being inserted. | such a place as the people could be accommodated in. It would be well 

‘The ordinance was then read a second time, and the board went into | to appoint a committee to look out for a house, in case these people arrived 
committee. here. j 

Mr. Loss.—It would be well for parties in the country to do away with 
allowances the latter pert of the time. 

His Excerrency intended that in the last three months they should 
have no provisions allowed them, but that in lieu thereof they should bave 
additional wages. 

The Arrorney-Generat then read the clauses. 

Sol icrroa-GEXEZATI.— Would it not be well to include in the same 
indenture all who stood in relationship to each other, such as husband and 
wife, parent and child, &c., and that in case of the death of the party hold- 
ing the indenture they sbould all be assigned over to one person 1 

is Exczzctexcy.—These people were of several different nations: 
there were only two women on board who had husbands: they did not 
any of them seem to be related. 

The Cuter Jusricx thought it would be more convenient to bavese pa- 
rate indentures for each labourer. 

Mr. Losn.—Was it intended that on the death of the manager of an 
estate the indenture should cease ? 

Mr. Scorr.—Or suppose the agent of an absent proprietor died, would 
the indenture cease ? 

His Excl. EMC Y. No! there would be another agent appointed. The 
governor would rebind to make up the twelve month. 

Mr. Scorr observed there was no provision made in case the labourer 
absconded. It was not enough that his allowances and wages should be 
aie ag ia punishment should be added. ; in the prosperity- ruin debate are unquestionably open. For the sake of 

r. Puirir thought that, as the facilities of going from one estate to | clearness, we have changed the order of the original memorandum ; but 
another were so great, some provision should be made for punishing parties all the items and all the figures remain precisely as given by the Cuba 
employing labourers, &c., knowing them to be indented labourers. planter. 

The Artorney-GansraL.—That would be provided for. ‘© Calculation of the expenses and income of a sugar estate in the island 

The Attorney-General then read the bill. It provides that the governor | of Cuba, which cost 160,000 dollars, and which makes 1500 boxes of clayed 
shall have the authority to indent the Africans to such parties as he thinks sugar, of 400lbs. each, of three different qualities; viz., two-fifths white, 
fit for one year. The wages and allowances to be given ere to be endorsed | and the remainder brown and moist. This estate consists of from 800 to 
on the indentures—also the time to be allowed for religious instruction. | 900 acres, having 330 acres in canes of all ages. Add one-third to the 
Stipendiary magiatrates to visit the parties, and the apprentices to be pro- | amount of clayed sugars, (according to the usual calculations,) and the 
duced under penalty. Persons taking away these indented Africans from produce is equal to 350 tons Muscovado sugar, or 466 hogsheads of 15 
the colony to be liable to a penalty of £500 aterling, with or without | ewt. each, being a little over a ton to an acre. This estate is cultivated 
twelve months’ imprisonment. Persons harbouring or employing indented by 160 slaves. 
labourers to be liable to a penalty of £20 sterling, and also to an action of | Twelve slaves, at 400 dollars each, being an outlay of 4800 dollars, are 
damages for one dollar per dey for hiring such Africans, to be recovered | required annually to keep up the population. Legal interest in Cube, 
in any competent court. l which, of course, runs upon debts incurred and remaining unpaid, is 1$ 

His Excertency.—It would be necessary to pass the ordinance, as they per cent. 


SUGAR CULTURE IN CUBA. 


Tux following article, from a recent number of the Guiana Gazette, 
is altogether too remarkable not to find a place in our columns ; 
but we must be understood as giving it only as we find it, without 
expressing our concurrence in its statements. They may be all 
accurate; but some of them seem to demand inquiry and con- 


firmation. 
From the Guiana Gazette. 

In the course of the late annual prosperity-ruin debate in the Combined 
Court, Mr. Croal, upon the ruin side of the question, stated it as his 
opinion, that to talk of free labour competing with slave labour in the 
production of sugar was perfectly idle and preposterous, the absurdest 
notion that ever entered into the head of a dreamer. _ 

Now, by way of throwing a little light upon this subject, we beg leave 
to submit the following statement of the expenses and present produce of 
a sugar estate in Cuba, lately drawn up by a very intelligent gentleman 
one of the most extensive proprietors attorneys in that island ; 
communicated to a Demerara planter, who happened to be his fellow- 
passenger across the Atlantic. It will be seen that the circumstances 
under which it was drawn up do not leave it open to those suspicions of 
being framed to suit a particular purpose, to which the statements quoted 


could not land the immigrants until it was passed. There would be a EXPENSES., 

premium paid on them by the parties to whom they were indented. dollars 
Mr. Pracuisn.—Some people might say that they bought these people. | Managern * o 900 
His ExcxlLSNcT.— They were called upon to pay an enormous sum for | ist Overseer. e. 6 0 © © © © . 650 

labourers, and he thought it only fair and right that those who benefited | 2nd Ditto e e « „ 380 


Director of the manufacture of sugar. 750 
Engineers —@e@ oe o è à „„ © © © o o o 9 700 
Clerk > . e.s a o oo o o o o o o 360 
Doctor e >è «© © © © © © © © © > © 9 300 
Carpenters . ... > > è «© o © © o 500 
Table for manager and overseers . . e e. 800 


should pay part of these expenses. The sum of £170 had been charged 
for necessaries for these people, and they were not allowed by the super- 
intendent at St. Helena to leave without these things were provided. The 
captain of the Chieftain knew that these people were wanted here, and 
very properly paid that sum. IIe scouted the idea of buying these people : 
it was some cant of some newspaper report of an anti-slavery meeting. 
Let them not care for what the world said—let them fearlessly do their 
duty, and the world would see the benefits which would result. 

he Caer Justice considered that a clause would be required, autho- 
rising the governor to apply that premium. 


Total salaries . e e «© eà 
Food purchased in addition to vegetables raised 
on the estate . è . o > © © © > e œ 4000 


His ExcsLLexcy.—They could sey that a certain sum was peid—be did | Clothing . . . . . . es eos 800 
not care how they worded it. He was convinced they were doing good to | Repairs of engine, pans, &e. . . 1500 
the colony in placing these people out. Cattle, 100 oxen, requiring an annual purchase 

The Chixr Justice thought a difficulty might occur, if this clause was] of 1777 750 
not inserted. Tiles, hose, cutlasses, tallow, oil, Ke. 1800 

His Excerrexcy.—He should not object to a fixed premium. He had 1500 sugar bones 1880 
already mentioned a sum to the agent-general. Nails, hides, ee. 400 

Mr. Scorr bad not seen the captain of the Chieftain, but had heard that | Lumber . . . . . 2 2. © - «© ee @ > 400 
he was disposed to go beck again for another cargo, if be had some sort | Transportation 1500 boxes . . . e.. 3000 


of guarantee for the expenses. 
is Excerzency would pay the expense of immigrants arriving here, 
but he would not give any guarantee ; the forty-five dollars were sufficient. 
If pan coming here with immigrants found it pay, they would go beck 
or more. 
The ordinance was read a third time and passed. 
The Curr Justice moved that it do come into immediate operation.— 


19,870 say 20,000 
PRODUCE. 
1500 boxes, less 5 per cent for 
75 Tythes or Taxes 

1425— 

Say 570 white, 9120 arobao (of 26lbs.) at 1 dollar. 9120 
428 yellow, 6848 ditto, ditto, at 50 cents , . . 3424 
427 moist, 6832 ditto, ditto, at 30 cents. . 2569 
1425 boxes, at 3 dollars 25 cents each. . . . 4631 


— 19,737 


À LISBRATED AFRICANS FROM RIO JANEIRO. 
His ExceLLexcy would take this opportunity of telling the board that he 

expected some liberated Africans from Rio Janene. e had written to 

Lord Stanley on the subject, who bed referred his application to Lord 
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cares for in the Ashburton and Webster treaty. She has enough of them 
of her own. It is the flag of France, and our stripes and stars floating 
with the red cross, that she wishes to exhibit united, avowedly in the 
suppression of the African slave trade, knowing, as she does, that the dis- 
play is the most palpable contradiction, the most bitter reproach, to the 
slave markets in the United States and the French colonies. And the 
time will come when she will tell us so. Can we then say, nay ?”— Morn- 
ing Post. 


No rum or molasses, as it will not pay the expense of manufacture, 
hogsheads, and transport. 

t will thus be seen that this estate does not pay its current expenses, 
without making any allowance for interest on capital invested, repairs, or 
for the 4800 dollars annually required to keep good the stock of labour. 

Add this annual expense for keeping up the labour of the estate to 
the other current expenses, and the net average cost of each box of sugar 
(without any allowance for repairs or interest) is 18 dollars 66 cents: or 
taking four boxes to be equivalent to a hogshead, the sugar is produced 
at the expense of 74 dollars 64 cents per hogshead. 

Now, who will undertake to say, that, with good management, economy, 
and retrenchment, even supposing no accession to our present stock of 
labour, sugar cannot be produced in this colony at less than 74 dollars 64 
cents per hogshead? In point of fact, it is at this moment produced on 
several estates at a much less cost. We, therefore conclude, that the 
idea of free labour competing with slave labour in the production of sugar, 
is not so chimerical as Mr. Croal supposes. If we can compute with 
Cuba, there is no other slave colony of which we need be afraid. 

The memorandum from which we copy, adds:—‘‘ The above prices 
are those ruling at present, but they are only one half of those lately 
received.” This sentence conveys a most important hint to the Britis 
West Indies. Of late, when the price of Cuba sugar was high, the Cuba 
planters were seized with the immigration fever, and, in the course of 
three or four years, they introduced about 100,000 additional slaves into 
the island; in consequence of which the increase of produce has brought 
down the price, till three quarters of the estates are working at a loss, 
and the proprietors are on the point of ruin. It is only a few of the 
largest estates that pay their expenses. Q. Suppose the British West 
India planters could have their way, and could bring to their estates, in 
the course of three or four years, 100,000 immigrants from the coast of 
Africa, what would be the price of sugars in the English market four 
years hence? and even supposing the produce to be doubled, would not 
the planters be worse off than they are now? It would be all very well, 
if we alone could have immigrants; but, if we have them, Trinidad has 
them, Jamaica has them, Mauritius has them, St. Vincent, Tobago, St. 
Lucia, and Dominica have them ; and, for aught we know, Honduras also. 
Seventy or eighty thousand hogsheads of sugar, or even fifty thousand, 
added to the present supply, would bring down the price of British plan- 
tation sugars to the Cuba level, being, in fact, just about the prices of the 
years 1827, 1830, and 1831. This immigration hobby, to say nothing of 
its cost, would thus appear but too likely to break the necks of its riders. 

ese 


Literary Motte. 


Emigration to the British West Indies. Liverpool: 1842. 

The author of this tract (who is understood to be the rev. W. 
Bevan, of Liverpool) has, in the compass of fourteen pages, given 
a luminous and admirable summary of the facts relating to the 
important question he treats of. His general views may be 
gathered from the following paragraph. 

Such projects must be promptly and earnestly refused. The necessity 
for them is not adequately proved. Their unrighteousness has been] Berra Guana. [From the Guiana Gazette: }—Though at 
fearfully exhibited. Let justice be established in the colonies between | the present moment there is a great depression in trade, and the planters 
the poor and the rich, the employed and the employers,and, if emigra- | are y no means in high spirits, yet we think that the future prospects of 
tion be then needed, it will flow in. It has ceased to flow, only because | the colony are better than they have been for years. From the very 
these lands have groaned under aggravated miseries. And a it cease for | ommencement of the abolition agitation in 1820, or thereabout, down 
this, is the British nation to become the minister of crime ? the instru- | to the present moment, though the colony, toge cher with some long 
ment of cruelty to involuntary victims ?—p. 13. periods of severe distress, enjoyed some shorter pe riods of apparent pros- 

perity, yet the future was always exceedingly uncertain. In addition to 
Contemporary Press. the Sl a price of sugar, there were several other causes of fluctuation 
LORD ASHBURTON’S TREATY. 


in value, and, during that whole period, the value of su properties was 

merely nominal and speculative. No prudent man wou d have paid cash 
Tris treaty, termed “ A Boundary Treaty, then goes on to speak of 
putting down the slave-trade. And in reference to putting down the 


fora plantation at anything like the nominal prices for which they were 

the | sold, and in nineteen cases out of twenty they were purchased by adven- 
slave trade it stipulates the extradition of the subjects of the respective 
governments taking refuge in the territory of the other—that is to say, 


turers who hoped to make the estates pay for themselves, a hope ia 
it ingrafts u ition to put an end to the slave-trade, the sur- 


which, nineteen times out of twenty, they were sadiy disappoint: 
a 
render of therights of England to free slaves that touch her soil Morning 


THE MENDI MISSION. 


Tas partial disappointment of the hopes entertained respecting the 
Mendians of the Amistad is candidly stated in the American papers, but 
the correspondence is too long for insertion in our columns, We make 
room, however, for the following extract of a letter from Mr. Steele, 
which will give a fair general idea of the case. Those remaining with 
Mr. Raymond are located within the limits of Sierra Leone. Mr. Steele 
says :— 

e I have, in my letters to Mr. T., sometimes mentioned the ill conduct 
of the Mendians, and have thought he would think them worse than they 
are, or that we only looked upon the worst side. We have certainly been 
disappointed, and may be too much inclined to think of their ill conduct. 
But upon a full review, and Jearning, as I have, that some who have been 
taken home to ee and educated have, on their return, gone back 
entirely to their old habits, I do not think our people have done worse 
than might be expected. The natural heart is selfish, and while these 
men were in the States, they found much in the attentions which their 
friends paid them to gratify this natural propensity. They had many 
things given them, and Cinque supposed that the missionaries and all the 
goods belonged to him. When he found out his mistake, he wished to be 
free from the promise he made Mr. Tappan on the steam-boat. He 
has left us and gone to try his own fortunes at trade. The le were 
regarded as objects of pity, and ther own sins were lost ight ot in the 
enormity of the sins of their oppressors. They were told that Jesus 
Christ had given them friends, had delivered them from bondage, bad 
died to save them, and that they must Jove him, and they ie they 
did love him ; but the whole of it was selfizhness—they had no idea of 
practising that benevolence which the gospel requires. Still they were 
under great restraints, especially in America ; they thought that if one 
did anything evil, it would be charged upon the whole ; and this, with a 
desire to secure friends in a strange lani, mède them very watchful over 
each other; but it was manifest that they were not free from the influence 
of their instructions after they arrived in their own land. When st 
Bendo, I told Banna he might stay with his mother and other friends, 
but he said he would not forsake us, he would stay by us till we were 
settled. I repeatediy heard Fu-li at prayer while we were on our 1 
down the coast; and he not only repeated the Lord's Prayer, which be 
had learned, but would pray extempore. I hope there are others who 
have not forgotten what they have heard, Mr. Raymond informs me 
that the girls resisted the most pressing solicitations to return to the 
country fashion.” 


—— 


Estates may now be expected to come down to a reasonable cash value, 
which, of course, must be far below the old prices. With respect to the 
mutual relations of the proprietors and the ſabourers, the four years that 
have passed have witnessed a very great improvement upon both sides. 
Both parties have learned much, and both are beginning to apprehend 
their true position. The ideas of both parties on the subject of economy 
and good management have greatly improved, and must presently lead to 
good results. We have heard of one resident propran house, whi 
already this year has diminished its expenses twenty ousand dollars, 
though at the same time increasing its produce and extending its culti- 
vation. 

Taz Corn Laws.—(Extract of a letter to Mr. Sturge, dated 
Philadelphia, August 25, 1842.)—If your government would repeal the 
duty on our bread stuffs, upon condition of our admitting a like quantity 
of your manufactures free from duty, it would tend to bring about the 
extinction of slavery. Such an act of Great Britain would find so 
many warm advocates here, that it is probable a corresponding act could 
be procured from our government. In any event, the days of s at are 
numbered. A high tariff may retard, but it cannot prevent the aboli 
of this “ peculiar institution.” Wheat and other bread stuffs will once 
more become our staple of exports—the free labour of India will exclude 
our slave raised cotton from your market. Is it not clearly to the interest 
of Great Britain to admit our bread staffs free from daty? It will enable 
us to buy (and to pay for) so much more of your manufactures. The wants 
of the people in this new country, with a continually increasing popola- 
tion, are such, that we will buy all that the soil of our prodace will pay for. 


Lonp AsHaurron’s Takatr—rue Caxote.—(Extract of a letter 
from a gentleman in New York, to Mr. Sturge.)—-The Creole case 1 
not concladed! Those violent men in this country who asserted, that 
adherence to the ground taken by the British government would be a 
just cause of war, have lowered their crests. 


erald, 

We find that the American slave-owners, and the journals devoted to 
what they deem their interest, regard these articles of the treaty as some- 
thing very different from waste-paper- The following, from an American 

per, indicates, we think, a deeper insight into the character and ten- 
ancy of the stipulations than has been shown by our contemporary :— 

„We enter onthe subject with pain—it is one that we now would 
gladly avoid, but a great public measure is in question, and one on which 
the press is bound to speak according to its honest opinions. 

Let us suppose, then, that the British and American ministers resi- 
dent at Rio Janeiro wait upon the minister of Foreign Affairs there, and, 
in obedience to the provisions of the 9th article of the treaty, remonstrate 
with him vpon the existence there of a slave market. With the English- 
man it would be tolerably plain sailing. He has a treaty with Brazil, 
extorted from her fears, and all he would have to do would be to insist on 
its execution, But our countryman must proceed on different grounds ; 
for it would be absurd for him to insist on the execution of a treaty to 
which his country is not a party. He must base his remonstrance on 
general principles. He must talic of ‘ the great work of benevolence and 
humanity,’ the diabolical traffic. Well, when he has done, what would 
be more natural than for the Brazilian to say, ‘Mr. Jonathan, you remon- 
strate with me on our slave market here; pray have you not one at home? 
€ Oh yes! but it is only for slaves who have been born, or may be born 
in the country.’ ‘Indeed,’ rejoins the Brazilian, but I can see no differ- 
ence between buying a slave on the coast of Africa or one on the banks of 
the Mississippi, unless it be that the latter is less humane than the former, 
as your slave was born in a civilized land, and is alive to the kindly feel- 

ings of our nature. Whereas I buy a mere savage, scarce knowing aught 
of the ties from which I sever him. What, we should like to know, 
could an Ameriaan diplomatist answer to this ? 
4e It is thus that England works out her kiani plan of general emanci- 
pation, now become & political necessity to her. It is by placing, step by 
step, countries holding alaves in such a position that they cannot extricate 
themselves from it w t emancipation. It was not the guns of France 
she wanted to obtain by the quintuple treaty. It is not our guns she 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN PORTUGUESE INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Portuguese Consulate-General, 
Bristol, Sept. 17th, 1842 ; 31, Park Street. 

Sin, —As a man actuated by feelings of humanity towards his 
fellow-man, I have witnessed with much gratification the exertions 
of your admirable Society for the extinction of slavery. I read 
your publications with great pleasure ; and, as all information is 
useful in the furtherance of the great object to which you have 
dedicated your pages, I hope you will hold me excused in trans- 
mitting you the speech and law-project of the noble Viscount Sa 
da Bandeira, which I have extracted from the Portuguese papers, 
and which 1 beg you will do me the favour of inserting in the 

ter at an early opportunity. 

| ishing every success to the cause which you so ably and fear- 

lessly advocate, I beg to assure you that any service which I can 

render it, either in my public or individual capacity, I shall at all 
times ‘feel a pride an pleasure to do.—I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
CHEVALIER DE MASSARENHAS, Consul-General. 


Brief extract of the speech of the Viscount Sa da Bandeira, 
given with the law-project for the abolition of slavery in Portu- 
guese India, 

He said, that, for many years, men of true philanthropy had 
occupied themselves in searching for a means of extinguishing the 
state of slavery, in which a great portion of mankind existed—a 
state opposed to civilization, to morals, and to religion ; that, not- 
withstanding great difficulties, civilization had gained ground, and 
we could conceive hopes that at no distant period slavery would 
become entirely extinct, at least in the countries which had com- 
munication with civilized nations; that, in the middle of the last 
century, the king Don J pat by a law, gave liberty to the black 
population of the Asores and Madeira Islands, and he had the glory 
of being the first king who abolished slavery in the colonies ; that 
Great Britain in this century had given the great example, and 
the most generous which has yet been given, of emancipating eight 
hundred thousand negros; that France had prepared the means 
of giving freedom to the slaves within her colonies ; that therefore 
Portugal, which gave the first example in this great work of 
humanity and policy, should not be the last to take advantage of 

the road which had been opened. He said that the measure which 
he proposed was not complete, but he limited it in this manner 
as he wished to remove all objections to it; that in India the 
black slaves were objects of luxury, therefore it could not be urged 
asan argument that there wasanecessity of hands for labour, asthere 
was already a superabundance for that purpose; that, according to 
information, it appeared that a commerce in slaves existed among the 
Benares merchants resident in Dio, who bought the negros on the 
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coast of Africa, and transported them by the river Indus, and the 
other modes of conveyance, into the interior; and that the proposal 
tended to terminate at once the infractions of the decree of the 
10th December, 1836. He said, that the project did not attack 


the right of property in the owners of the slaves, an idea that any 
It is sold one might form in respect of such right, because the existin 


slaves would continue in servitude until (within fifteen years 
they were emancipated with a compensation to the proprietors ; 
that he made no mention of the mode in which this would be done, 
because, in the districts which form the government of Portuguese 
India, the means could not be homogeneous. In the meantime, 
the children born after the publication of the law would be free 
by the effect of it. He said, that, as to the objection of want of 
hands and the attack on the right of property, he did not see in 
this case any which could be urged against the proposed measure, 
which had in its favour the experiments in Portugal, the Azores, 
and Madeira, without any inconvenience, and with the happiest 
result. In adopting the measure, we should take a great step 
towards facilitating the grand work of the total abolition of slavery 
in Portuguese India, and with perseverance should ultimately 
obtain it. As favourable to this final and so desirable result, it 
was pleasing to state that the example of the emancipation of the 
slave by his master was not rare in the Portuguese colonies ; and 
that even a few months before, according to the information of one of 
the rich proprietors, one of the island St. Nicolai, in Cape Verd, M. 
Dias, gave liberty to the whole of his slaves, solely from a sp t. 
of benevolence. He nopea the chamber would, by a favourable 
vote, testify their approbation of the proposed measure. 

N.B. The project has passed the second reading, and been sent 
into committee. 

LAW PROJECT. 

Aaticie I.—The Alvares, with force of law, of the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1761, and of the 16th Jinai, 1773, which abolished 
entirely the existence of slavery in the kingdom of Portugal, 
will be put in force from the publication of this law in that 
part of the Portuguese monarchy which forms the general govern- 
ment of the states of India, and comprehends the territories of Goa, 
Salsette, Bardez, Damao, Dio, Macau, and the Timor and the Solar 
islands, with the respective dependencies of this territory, with- 
out any exception. 

ARTICLE II.— The government will organize the regulations for 
the above Alvares, with the force of law, which will be effectively 
executed in the above-mentioned territories, and communicate to 
the Cortes, in the next legislative session, what it has determined 
in this respect. 

ARTICLE III.— The government will propose to the Cortes in 
one of the next legislative sessions, the measures which it conceives 
most convenient for the successive emancipation of all individuals 
in the same territories, who, after the publication of this law, con- 
tinue there in the state of slavery, so as that, after the term of 
fifteen years from the date of this law, the state of slavery in these 
territories shall have ceased. 

ARriclE IV.— All the laws now existing to the contrary will 
be abrogated, 

Chamber of Peers.— 16th August, 1842, 

(Signed) 
Sa da Bandeira— Conde de Lavradio. 


INTERVIEW OF THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE WITH LORD ASH- 
BURTON. 

(From the Liberator.) 

Tas executive committee of the American and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, apprehending that the tenth article of the tresty lately concluded 
between tbe British minister and our government might be used to the 
injury of fugitive slaves escaping into Canada, appointed a deputation 
to solicit an interview with Lord Ashburton just before his departure for 
England, to lay before him facts in relation to the subject which might 
be communicated to his government. He very readily complied with the 
request, and sppointed ten o'clock a. M., September Srd, for the interview 
at Bis lodgings at the Aster House. The committee consisted of Messrs. 
S. S. Jocelyn, Leonard Gibbs, La Sunderland, and Lewis Tappan. Mr, 
Gerritt Smith, being present, was invited to accompany the delegation. The 
delegation was courteously received by Mr. Mildway, secretary of the special 
mission of H. B. M., and by bim introduced to Lord Asbburton, who invited 
tbem to be seated, expressed much satisfaction at seeing them, and entered 
into a frank and full conversation on the subject for which the interview 
was requested. The delegation, after congratulating the British envoy on 
the successful termination of his mission, informed bim of the particulars. 
of the case of Nelson Hackett, a slave who fied from Arkansas to Canada; 
where his pursuers overtook him, bed him arrested on a charge of stealin 

a coat, gold watch, and horse, of his master. Heckett was imprisoned, an 
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meantime u grand jury in Arkansas indicted him. A demand was for-] 200 men would be disposed to go. (Q. 10,728) „Would you 


warded from the goveruor of Arkansas to the governor-generul of Canada, 
for his surrender. Sir Charles Bagot complied, and Hackett was taken 
back to Arkansas. The delegation stated to Lord Ashburton their appre- 
bensious that such a course occurring without any treaty stipulation, there 
was great cause of apprehension that under the tenth article of the treaty, 
which provides for the mutual surrender of ll persons charged with certain 
special crimes, no fugitive slave would be safe in Canada, especially when 
at is notorious that sluve-holders allege crimes against fugitive slaves, us 
one expedient for their reclamation. 

J ord Ashburton went into on explanation of the tenth article, and men- 
tioned several particulars of the discussion that took place, both on that 
topie and others relating to slaves, Ile said that it was very desirable to 
have an article in the treaty to meet cases similar to thut of Holmes, who 
fled from Canada into Vermont, and the cuses that would frequently urise, 
considering the evtent of the bordering lines, and the temptation for cri- 
minals to flee across the lines in hope of securing themselves from arrest 
and punishment. ‘Ihe governor of Canada was anxious that deserters 
should be included, but as Lord Ashburton learned that claim would be. 
put in for the delivering up of fugitive slaves, he aban doned the question 
of deserters from II. B. M.’s possessions. Ie was also very desirous to 
secure the delivery of mutinee:s, but did not press it, lest it should involve, 
on the part of his government, the delivery of slaves situated as were those 
on board the Creole. With regard to the case of the slave Hackett, he did 
not know ail the facts. Sir Charles Bagot was known to him, and he did 
not believe he would do any thing intentionally wrong. But he bad just 
entered upon his duties, and was probably desirous, at that juncture, of pro- 
moting good feeling with his great oviglbour. The fact that the slave had 
taken bis master’s watch, was a circumstance that probably went ugainet 
him. “ Had he only taken the horse,“ said Lord Ashburton, (looking at 
Gerritt Smith significantly, though be could not be supposed ever to have 
read the advice of that gentleman to fugitive slaves), “ he would not pro- 
bably have been surrendered, tor you know the horse was necessary for 
his escape.“ Jord Ashburton said, that in framing the tenth article, great 
care had been taken to provide that inferior magistrates in Canada should 
have no authority to surrender fugitives, as had been urged by the other 
party, and that only the governor himself could perform an act of so great 
importance. Great care would be taken, he hid no doubt, to protect the 
innocent, aud that the taking of any article necessary to effect an escape 
would not be considered felonious. If, said be, the operation of the tenth 
article proves injurious, he had no doubt the British governmeut would put 
an end to it, agreenbly to another provision of the treaty, viz. ‘ ‘Ihe tenth 
article shall continue in force until one or the other party shall signify its 
wish to terminate it, and no longer.“ Lord Ashburton said, that when the 
delegation came to read his correspondence with Mr. Webster, they would 
see that he Lad taken all possible care to prevent any injury being done to 
the people of colour; that if he had even been willing to introduce an 
article including cases similar to that of the Creole, his government would 
never Lave ratified it, as they will adhere to the great principles they have 
so long avowed and maintained; ond that the friends of the slave in 
England would be very watchful to see that no wrong practice took place 
under the tenth article. 

The delegation now rose, and after thanking Lord Ashburton for the 
candid and saitsfactory manner in which he had received their communi- 
cations, und answered their inquinies—wishing the divine blessing for the 
part he had taken in perpetuating peace between the respective countries, 
and protecting the rights of the oppressed, and a sufe and speedy return to 
bis native land— touk their leave, highly grated with the courtesy, frank- 
ness, intelligence, and philanthropy of this distinguished nobleman. 
Believing the above statement will be interesting to your readers, espe- 
eially to those who labour and pray for the slave—for the poor fugitive parti- 
eulariy—that it will tend to «uiet the feara of the twelve thousand coloured 
inhabitants of Canada, most of whom have fled from southern slavery, and 
their numerous friends on both sides the lines; und that there will be 
found an additional occasion for thankfulness to God that he has, through 
tha American and Pritish ministers, brought about a peace thin: will, it is 
hoped, be lasting. I remuin, very respectfully yours, 

Lewis Tirran. 
FREE EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA. 
To the ditor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sik, — In the report of “ the Select Committee on the West Coast 
of Africa,” there are various recommendations on the subject of 
emigration to the British West India colonies ; but none deserve 
more attention than those who respect the »Tilliebunkies and 
Serawoolies, which resort to the settlements on the Gauibia dur- 
ing the dry season to labour at the wood-cutting establishments, 
and the inhabitants of the Kroo country, lying to the north of 
Liberia, who go to Sierra Leone for employment, or engage them- 
selves to trading and other vessels on the coast, for limited periods 
of time. From these African tribes, the Committee give it as their 
opinion, emigrants may be obtained. The Kroomen, they repre- 
sent as “neither taken as slaves themselves, nor making slaves of 
others,” in other words, they are freemen. This statement, 
however, must be received with great abatement, as appears by the 
evidence. Tom Coffee, a Krooman examined, states distinctly, in 
reply tothe uestions put to him, that his countrymen cannot 
leave their hones without the permission of their chiefs or 
headmen. (Q. 2785) Are you obliged,” demanded the chair- 
man, to ask your father (chief) to let you go; do you give your 
father moncy to let you go: Yes.” (Q. 2786) ‘t Suppose a ship 
come, and you say ‘Iwill go: and your father says, I will not 
let you go, till yon give me money; are you obliged to give him 
money first! I cannot go without father“ (. 2787) ‘* Suppose 
you go on board a ship, and you get money and things, and you 

o onshore, are you obliged to give all to your father? - Yes,” 
And the testimony of Coffee is borne out by that of Tom Prince. 
(Q. 10,726) Do you think that many of your people would be 
willing to go to the West Indies, and cultivate sugar! My country- 
men would go.” (Q. 10,727) “How many do you think would 
go! If you go and talk to the king, and the king agrecs to it, 


have to give the king some present to let the people go! If the 
king has a small dash or present of some rum and tobacco, and some 
other things, the king will then consent to let the people go“ 

It will thus be seen from the testimony of these Kroomen, and 
it is fully corroborated by the general evidence of officers com- 
manding vessels, both in the naval and mercantile service, on the 
coust of Africa, that they are not free to dispose of their scrvices 
when and wheresoever they please; and thut, if they do not in 
general make slaves of the prisoners they take in war, it is not 
because of any repugnance to do so, but for other reasons, which 
are thus given by Jack Davis, another Krooman, ia answer to 
questions proposed by the chairman. (. 10,758) “Do they 
ever make slaves in your country when they make war! Sup- 
pose you catch prisoners what do you do with them! We kill 
them. If they are not killed, they go back again. If they do 
not kill them they keep them for work ; they do not sell them.” 
(%. 10,675) ‘Suppose a Spaniard came there, and wanted to 
buy the men that you had caught as prisoners in war, would you 
sell them? No, we would sooner kill them than eell them as 
slaves, for if a man-of-war knows of tt they make plenty of 
vu ber.“ E 

This Krooman further stated, that it was their practice to kill 
the women and children taken in their wars; to use his own 
language, “they cut the women and children into two picces ;” 
and the reason alleged for this barbarous practice is, that the 
women may escape to their own country and give birth to 
children, who may grow up and avenge the injurics donc to their 
tribe, and so likewise with the children that fall into their hands. 

It is also to be observed, as another proof that the Kroomen are 
not free, that they are not permitted to take their wives and 
families with them, the reasons for which are thus stated by Tom 
Prince. On his expressing his willingness to go to Demerara 
for two years, he was asked, (Q. 10,739) Would you take your 
wife with vou? I could not take her; my father and mother 
would not allow her to go.” (. 10,742) “ Supposing you could 
persuade your father and mother to go with you, could the king 
object to your father and mother, and wife, and all going with 
you after the first tine! J think the king would not let them 
90.“ (Q. ee. “ You think the king would not like the 
women to go! o.“ The reason for this refusal on the part of 
the king is sufficiently obvious ; if they were allowed, without 
restriction, to go e they pleased, taking their wives 
and families with them, they might become settlers, und he would 
lose of course the advantages which he at present enjoys from the 
fruits of their enterprise and labour. The wives are retained as 
guarantees for the return of their husbands. In corroboration of 
this statement the fact may be mentioned, that of the large num- 
ber of Kroomen who have gone to Sierra Leone and remained 
there for two or more ycars, not one is known to have taken his 
wife with him. 

Although the Kroomen it appears, do not sell slaves, they have 
no objection to aid the slave-traders in their nefarious transactions, 
In reply to a question whether the Kroomen and Fishmen make 
inroads on neighbouring tribes, in order to procure slaves, 
(Q. 6970) the Hon. Captain Denman said, “ I do not think the 
Fishmen or Kroomen are in the habit of collecting slaves at all; 
but they are very willing to lend theniselves out to slave-factories, 
to assist them in carrying on the traffic in every way.” Indeed 
they prefer this cmployment to all others; (Q. 6973) “ because, 
says Captain D., “ they are better paid for it than any thing else.” 

From the evidence of H. W. Macauley, Esq., it appears the 
Kroomen are pagans, and so tenacious of their opinions, and of 
their desire finally to scttle in their own country, that “ there 
never was an instance known of a Krooman being converted” to 
christianity. 

From the poner evidence given with reference to this class of 
pols: as well as from the admissions of the Kroomen themselves 

efore the committee, the height of their ambition is to gratify 
their taste for polygamy and war. (Q. 10,792, addressed to Cap 
Midgley) *“ After cach successful voyage, is it'not their custom 
to buya wife? They generally buy one after each voyage,” whom 
they employ in cutting wood, making salt, cultivating rice, pre- 
paring the ground for cassada, Ke. Jack Davis, in reply to the 
question what he would do with all the money he mig t obtain 
by going to Demerara, (Q. 10,753) replied, “I would buy cloth, 
and a gun and other things.” (G. 10,754) „What would you 
do with those things! r I gota gun I would keep the gun to 
make war with another town ;” the cloth he would wear himself, 
or distribute among his wives. ; 

These are the people whom it is proposed by the West African 
Committee to send to the West India colonies, and in favour of 
whom it is recommended to relax the requisitions of the emigration 
laws which require that at least one-third portion of the African 
iinmigrants shall be females. Their term of absence from their 
country, the witnesses generally recommend should not be more 
than two years. Mr. Macauley thinks that the means of return 
to their own homes should be afforded them every year. I enter 
not into the morality and economy of this kind of emigration—I 
state the facts as they appear in evidence, and leave your reader 
to draw their own conclusions. 

The next class of Africans whom the Committee presume to be 
frec, and from whom they suppose emigrants to the West Indies 


may be obtained, are the Serrawoolics and Tilliebunkies, or Bam- 

buries. These resort to the Gambia for employment, and appear 

to be exclusively occupied, whilst there, at the wood-cutting esta- 
blislunents. From the evidence of Mr. Finden, it appears t 
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these people come down from the interior, a distance of five or six 
hundred miles, “to seek for work,” and hence he derives the 
conviction that they would be “ willing to go over to the West 
Indies to seek for work.” Ile thinks that four or five thousand 
would there. In religion he states them to be pagans 
(. 7597—7613). Mr. John Hughes informed the Committee that 
five or six hundred of the Serrawoolies come down annually to be 
employed at the different wood factories. He knows not Whether 
they poong to a larger tribe, but thinks that with some trouble 
some hundreds of them miglt be induced to emigrate ; at the 
same time, he could hold out no hope of their ever being able 
to get thousands from that place.“ Ile states, however, a fact of 
great importance, which in my judgment is not only conclusive 
as to the cause which brings them to the Gainbia fur employment, 
but, taken in connexion with another fact laid before the Com- 
mittee by Mr. Finden, clearly demonstrates that a /ree emigration 
of these people is not to be expected. Mr. Hughes states that he 
has observed no improvement in these people by their resort to 
the Gambia; there seems to be a sameness among them ;” and he 
adds, it is my opinion that the same people seldom or ever come 
back ; they work for six or seven months, which cnables them to 
get a couple of muskets and some ammunition, and a few beads, 
and they return to the country and there they remain. In reply 
to the question, “ Is there any supply of slaves from the countries 
from which they come!“ Mr. Finden said “ Yes,” and, in answer to 
another, “Is the slave-trade carried on in those countries?” he ob- 
served Yes, I think it is in all the interior of Africa”’ Now it 
strikes me, from these two facts, first, that as these people seldom 
visit the Gambia more than once, and that for the purpose of furnish- 
ing themselves with arms and ammunition ; and, secondly, that the 
alave-traile is carried on in the country whence they come, that 
they can be viewed in no other light than marauders who find the 
means of fucilitating their operations by a resort to the Gambia. If 
this supposition be truc, it is not unlikely that a supply of 
labourers for the West Indies might be obtained from the Serra- 
woollies and the Tilliebunkies, but certainly not by fair and 
honourable means. (. 7597—7614—8024—8033—anil 6057). 

Whether it would be necessary to make arrangements with the 
chiefs of these tribes previously to their emigrating to the West 
Indies, and whether their wives and families would be permitted 
to acconipany them thither, are questions the witnesses were not 
eompetent to answer ; and, indeed, whether these people, supposing 
them free, would emigrate at all, was mere matter of surmise ; 
yet upon such flimsy evidence the Committee intimate that these 
people, as well as the Kroomen, offer “ materials for a temporary 
emigration in the first instance, though possibly hereafter, on fur- 
ther experience, for one of a more permanent character.” 

From the Jaloofs and Mandingoes, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the British settlements on the Gambia, it is clear no 
emigrants to the West Indies can be seenred, nor from any of the 
tribes surrounding our settlements on the Gold Coast, nor from 
the Timmannces in the vicinity of Sierra Leone; and I submit, 
that no grounds have been furnished by the Committee to warrant 
the supposition, that, from either of the two sources which they 
point out, a really free emigration can be had.—I am, Sir, your's 
respectfully, 


$ JoHN SCOBLE. 


ASHBURTON TREATY—THE TENTH ARTICLE. 


(From a letter of Captuin Charles Stuart to a Member of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Committee. ) 


Wuen I observe the pro-slavery tone of the Colonial Secretary’s 
department, in relation to the insane and cruel plan of the late 
slave-holding party for getting labourers from Africa, and read the 
late procecdings in Trinidad, together with the sentiments broached 
in Jamaica, 1 feel astounded at the mighty stride already made 
towards the renewal by us of the African slave-trade, on pretences 
still more flimsy and criminal than were even those of the accom- 
lished pirate, Sir John Hawkins, in Elizabeth’s time ; and with 
uble force, I feel the sacred value of your organization. But 
the present climax of the evil, ap to me to be the tenth 
article of Lord Ashburton’s treaty. It contains plainly a Rae 
from us to make ourselves ranaway slave-catchers for the United 
States. The United States, boasting of liberty and religion, yet 
keeping slaves under the vilest system of legalized oppression which 
disgraces the earth; and Great Britain, with her eyes open, and 
the pretence of honour and virtue on her lips, binding herself to 
be their blood-hound, in catching and forcing back to slavery their 
poor fugitives who had escaped to our arms for protection ! 
very body knows, or ought to know, that, as the American slave- 
holders have legislated their slaves out of the pale of humanit 
into the circle of goods and chattels, so they have, towards their 
poor slaves, none of the compunctions of man towards man ; but 
@ towards them, with ect honour in a legal and national 
sense, What they would the first to condemn as the test 
villany, if done towards each other. A jury of slave-holder will 
always glory in any act or art by which they can recover fugi- 
tives ; and ship loade of legal affidavits could 8 be supplied 
by them, affirming one or all of the crimes specified in the treaty 
against every alave who should escape. This article of the treaty, 
besides ite inherent turpitude and cruelty, is monstrous 
sare The Americans only pledge themselves to do to 
us what the divine law sanctions, and what all humanity approves; 
that is helping to bring real criminals to justice. But we pl 
ourselves to them, on every affidavit which conscience, in this 
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respect utterly seared to religion, humanity, and truth, can make, 
to trample upon the Divine law—to commit the last outrage upon 
suffering and persecuted humanity—to stultify our understanding 
—tv disgrace our freedom and to make our country the pander of 
the most consummate and atrocious villany. I have felt myself 
honoured by being a British subject ; should this article be con- 
firmed, I shall feel myself disgraced, as far as the action of power 
abused can disgrace a man who abhors the abuse. At an enormous. 
cost of honour and of virtue should we purchase (if thus pur- 
chased) the friendship of the tyrant republic, the pro-slavery 
government of a nation transforming liberty into licentiousness, as 
does the United States; and that pro-slavery government itself 
will be the first to despise us for our shallowness or our pusillani- 
mity. It will applaud and despise us, as the scducer applauds 
and despises the instruments of his villany. 

But can anything be done to prevent or to rectify this intolerable 
crime and infamy? Lay it to heart, beloved brethren. It would 
be a pity—a burning, bleeding, pity—if thus the last secure 
asy lum on earth of the outraged slave should be demolished, and 
Britain, instead of securing to every man his liberty who landed 
on her shores, should stand pledged to turn slave-catcher for the 
worst of tyrants, and to pervert all her power, whenever legally 
called upon by men the most accomplished of all men in legal 
villany, to deprive the escaped slave of his newly recovered 
manhood, and to force him back to bonds and the scourge, and the 
fierce cowardice of maddencd oppression. If anything, which 
Christian men could devise or do can be done, do it, and do it 
speedily !”” 


— — — 


l ° UNITED STATES. 
Somr interesting glimpees of “things as they are“ in some of 
the slave-states of the Union, appear in the following extracts of 
letters from the rev. Dr. Nelson, inserted in the last number of 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Quincy, Illinois, January 20ih, 1842. 

My Dran Frisxp.—I bave recently felt a desire to notice the condition 
of the Africans in Kentucky, and compare that condition with what it was 
ten or twelve years past. There isa visible alteration ; whether it is for 
the hetter or not I am unable to say. This change is more visible in that 
nortbern half of the state which is bordered by the Obio river. In village 
and city (especially) the slaves appear to be less humble, more noisy, and 
more indulged than they were a few years since. They dress finer and 
laugh louder ; but seem to be as ignorant as in years thet are pest, (or 
more so). Two causes appesr to unite in producing this result. First, 
some by indulging their slaves to a certain extent, quiet their consciences, 
and hope to hold their slaves and to reech on to heaven. Secondly, others 
remember that slavea if more indulged, will not so certainly run for 
Canada. A number have been crossing the Ohio river; but they love the 
place of their nativity, and would not seek a colder clime for any thin 
short of freedom. A family of slaves (a man, wife and two children 
recently ran from tbe sentre of Kentucky, and made their entire escape, 
That which more than astonished me, when I first heard the case (I was 
in the neighbourhoed the week before lest), was, that they ren off in the 

blio stage, But on inquiry I learnt the perticulars of the case, which ig 
becoming common. They were so white that, a few miles from their 
mastera plantation, they were never suspected of being of African 
descent. They went fashionably, and without interruption. They may 
stop (if they choose it) on this side of Canada, and intermarry with the 
families of those who fear (or say they fear) amalgamation. se who 
could not be suspected of African descent whilst travelling in the Ken- 
tucky stage, cannot be distinguished where they now are; and thousands 
on thousands are becoming whiter and whiter still. One individual near 
where I was a few weeks since freed bis blacks (it seems) without feeling 
any compassion or pity, but as if merely to haress his neighbours. He 
died, and freed (the number I think was about twenty), and gave them bis 
land. He mocked all that is boly. But if bis motives were ever so 
revengeful, instead of compassionate, we still hope that the liberated 
immortals may hereafter begin to think of the worth of their souls. Twe 
masters who lived near to where I bave recently been, emancipated, better 
than a year since, about thirty slaves, each on the bed of death. Those 
who begin to wade that river often begin to think on slavery with more 
seriousness. One lady has, in the same way, not long since, emancipated 
about twenty. 

This kind of work goes on too Po But both together, and we can 
see that something is accomplished. If many more slaves should statt for 
Canada, a gradual emancipation law would (we think) be passed in the 
frontier slave states. As soon as a gradual emancipation law is enacted in 
any state, the subject of slavery may be discussed in that state. The state 
next to that would soon begin to fee}. It does appear to those who travel 
through Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri and Kentacky, that free discussion 
from the prese, or from the pulpit, would soon call into action the enuse of 


Juatice and of compassion. Ifa law should be enacted ordering the slaves 


to be freed at almost any sgo, then the truth may be published to an 
extent. The slaves tben will be quiet and never attempt te run away till 
they are free. This free discussion would then begin to be imroduced 
somewhat in more distant states of the south. The blacks thus to be 
emancipated in a coming year, would not run themselves, but could help 
on otbers, such as they would tell of Canada. The wedge in the log of 
oppression could not be withdrawn, or prevented from opening slowly but 
surely. : 
There is a minister of the gospe) in East Tennessee whose intimate 
friends Jove him very devotedly. He and I commenced trying to preach 
the gospel, standing side by side, My attachment for him has been un- 
ceasing. He emancipated some twenty of his slaves. These slaves 
waited upon me whilet enjoying their master’s hospitality, in daya when 
neither of us understood it was wrong to make our Sellow-creatures 
work for nothing. They came to this state (and this country) last fall. 
I was called to commence a winter's journey; but near to this there is a 


edge | township where the inhabitants are so singular as to pity the homeless, 


the friendless, and the sorrowful. Theee professors agreed that the 
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the only protection they needcd lay in the watchful and just ad- 
ministration of the laws. In every other respect the assumptions 
on Which the ordinance is based onstrate that they are well 
able to take care of themselves. Or if it be not so, and the re- 
leased Africans really do need protection, old slave-masters are the 
very last persons at whose hands it can be expected, and a state 
of coerced servitude is the very last condition in which such an 


afflicted (afflicted when freed! because the statute laws of most of our 
western states refused them a home) might breathe a part of the atmo- 
sphere of their village, and might live in some quiet cottage, where their 
children might read the bible. The spirit of satanic mobism began to 
grow! through thousands of gritting teeth, and to threaten much; but 
the people at and near Fairfield are not easily frightened from a dis- 
position to 5 555 ry ee A Pie 5 living 
there in peace. Sab schools are held there. me whose skins R A A 
are dark 55 beginning to read about our great salvation, This is thought expectation can be realised. 5 their employ ers of neces- 
by some, to be exceedingly horrible. But the scholars go on, and some | Sity v ill treat them, not only through the power of inveterate 
begin to speak of Calvary with feeling voice. I conversed recently with habit, but also through the force of present circumstances. Food 
one of these emancipated immortals. She is the mother of a consider- and wages are to be given to the Africans whether they are indus- 
able family; her eye flashes with intelligence and with joy. It seems that | trious or not ; so that the masters will not be able to employ these 
she became attached to the individual who is her husband some ten or fifteen | natural rewards of labour as inducements to it, but will be obliged to 
vears since. Her master purchased her because he owned her husband. have recourse to some of the various methods o compulsion by which 
He began to send his blacks to Sabbath-school, and she was almost ready the state of slavery was so frightfully characterized. That they 
to read when blacks were forbidden to be taught; and the privilege has | will freely resort to these there can be no doubt; and, when here- 
never since been revived. She had a great desire to read about her Saviour, after we henr of the senewed apulication of the whi and the 
but to allow the African to read would be thought amiss, even in East tocke. we slinll find ti A PP. Whv. the ordi Pp left 
Tennessee, She is now beginning to make the second effort in the com- | Oc 1 WE PHR f hem saying 51 Ws 1. n ert us 
pany of her children. It is because of the singularity of her case that I | ho other means of getting the people to Work. he law makes 
mention her especially. The singularity consists in the fact, she had the masters pay the money, whether they get effective labour or 
obtained a hope in Christ whilst youthful and whilst a slave. Slaves do not; and they will be obliged to use coercion in order to get back 
not commonly listen (humbly) to those who whip them, when the Redcemer | their money’s worth. 
is mentioned. Even our ministers would be listened to by us with less] Nor will they have to get back from the liberated African the 
interest if their hands had lashed, But this young slave, having heard of | worth of that money only which is expended upon himself. The 
the kindness, the wonderful kindness, of our Lord, asked him to pardon | planter has paid a premium for him to the governor, and therefore 
her sins, and in some way, or at some time, to have her liberated. She he has to recover tlie value of that also. This it is plain he must 
hopes that 9 eal g “a love him 95 pea age 1 5 ae 3 1 do, either by giving tlie new servant so much less than his labour 
remain the Lord's if left in slavery, but she still prayed for freedom, |; . la : $ 
Brother R bought her (I believe in compassion 55 her husband), and 5 = py ae ne P Moea pai ate 155 
afterwards thought over the subject of slavery. He thought it over about] ener Case 14 18 doing the labourer injustice, and making 
the time when we were all forbidden to think about oppression, or the | Master rob him of a part of the fruits of his toil. 33 
Supposing the planter, therefore, to act only under the legiti- 
mate influence of his position, he is of neccssity a bad master. 
But there is no reason to think that he will stop here. The extra- 


condition of the enslaved. As soon as we were all forbidden to com- 

assionate, he began to pity! Husband, and wife, and children are now 
free, ard hope to live: happily here, and to live together hereafter. She j l 
told me that those who never had been in slavery, and who never had | ordinary cagerness with which the liberated Africans were sought 
looked upon a little son or a little daughter in slavery, could never fancy | after, shews that the planters expected to make some extraordinary 
how blissful freedom is. I hope to have it in my power to write many | gain by them. Tliey calculated either on inducing the governor 
pleasing facts concerning these families to him who WAS their master, to fix an allowance of food and wages unduly small, or upon 
and who wishes to shake hands with them on high, Since my return driving the Africans by coercive means to an unusual amount of 
5 1 5 ease ou ake eee eee 9 labour, or upon the cherished indulgences attached to even a short 
stream of mercy flow on! Some who live in the west begin to a | and Atd] of EA porne a some der . 2 pan 
to notice the incidents observable in our national assembly; some begin | “4 they like servants under indenture better than they do 
to say that slavery will continue to be spoken of. 'They begin to think | persons ; and, whatever this reason may be, it will be indisputably 
that utter silence respecting the crime of crimes cannot be forced upon us. tO the disadvantage of the indentured labourer. : 
If the controversy should continue, even the enemies of pity expect that]. To expect protection for the liberated Africans from such parties 
truth will have its way, and justice have at last its victory, Some begin {in such circumstances, is to expect it from their natural and inevi- 
to understand, that, if they should arrest a fugitive slave, and restore him | table oppressors, and is to the last degree preposterous, They are 
to his chains again, they might thereby prevent the conversion of an im- the parties against whom the hapless beings need protection. 
mortal soul. They might be called to an account for the value of one | What else, indecd, could have been the idea of the governor him- 
ruined soul. © may professors of the east consider “what am I doing self, in giving by this ordinance a right of inspection and inquiry 
for the souls of the three millions of the oppressed?’ The twenty to the sti a PG ming ist rte 8 Bes 
liberated slaves we have mentioned seem as though they are now called If E t Ya libe d AE : arocrealiy den th 
upon to think of their hereafter. So it has been with almost all the Viet ectors of liberate ricans were really desired, they are 
liberated with whom I am acquainted. But the time was when the hand | Teudll) to be found among the emancipated slaves. For the most 
that whipped, or the voice that ordered, could not influence the oppressed. | Part, some or other of them possess a knowledge of the lan uage of 
6e I do not wish to be in heaven with those who scourge me,” is felt by | the new comer ; large numbers of them have kindred habits and 
more than those who speak it aloud. Dear brothers and sisters of the | sympathies ; and almost all of them much of the milk of human 
free states, do you hate the cruelty of slavery? We are glad when | kindness and compassion. 
you avow it. But you do not speak loud enough. You are not heard a | The second professed object of the ordinance is to promote the 
mile from you. You do not write (kindly) in some paper and send it to industry of the liberated Africans. Now we affirm that the pro- 
the oppressors, You do not petition our legislators. Do you disapprove | visions of the ordinance are absurd, even if the design of it were to 
a 55 eee woe measures do you love or follow # What! make the Africans do an extraordinary amount of labour. The 

0 eho Je E oa natural rewards of toil are its most effectual stimulants. Bat, if 

; ' : . : 8 
Some do not even pray against it in the sanctuary: the design of the ordinance be (as we must assume) only to secure 

the ordinary measure of industry, then we say, that it was alto- 
gether unnecessary. Universal testimony establishes the fact, that 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society s Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


— 


there is no difficulty whatever in leading the liberated Africans to 
industrious pursuſts. The assumption of such a difficulty 
13 not merely wholly gratuitous, but contradicted by nu- 
merous examples, This, indeed, must have been the previous 
conviction of the Trinidad gentlemen themselves; for they have 
been crying out for immigrants from Africa, and vowing before 
the Whole world that they would welcome them, in any quan- 
tity, without any indenture at all. Now emigrants from Africa 
could not differ in any material respect from the liberated Africans 
contemplated by the ordinance. the one are “ savages” so are 
the other, and the one as much as the other in need of coercion. 
Do the Trinidadians mean now to eat up their own words, and to 
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Anti Slavery Reporter, 


LONDON, October 657TH. 


ee eee 
Tue proceedings at Trinidad reported in our last have, we rejoice 
K a gh peas a vide ee 5 5 hout the country. Our 
riends will learn with pleasure that the British and Foreign Auti- t ER j 
slavery Committee have resolved on presenting & memorial to 1 a i pelt the 1 850 1 9 err 
Lord Stanley on the subject of the obnoxious ordinance, and on bonds J po ely arrival to throw 
5 5555 “eal the immediate dis- Destitute as the ordinance is of any just or plausible grounds, it 
cil. : s ; 
In our view the ordinance is destitute, not only of any just SERE 8 8 55 va a Ka convulsive eff 
ie i expedient tn make provision for the preamble states that | ponsible power. It shows the friends of humanity that their 
; ; s rotection of, and the | will i ; en freedom i 
promoting the industry of, Africans recently liberated from a state 19 there, ‘it 18 0 f 7 ra slave-holders 
bo slavery, who may be introduced into the colony.” Howa have learned to love it, but onl beca 1 1 of Britiah 
nd of servitude (for any term) is to contribute to tlie protection philanthropy watches a with 41 155 ma 5 e eye 


of these hapless beings, we are quite at a loss to perceive. The com- 
pletest security against ill treatment is clearly to be found in being | We perceive that the prevailing opinion of our contemporaries 
is, that the tenth article of Lord Ashburton’s treaty involves the 


under bondage to no man ; but, if you have that to offer which is 
surrender by the British authorities of slaves ing from the 
. 


von money, n being at liberty a So he day by day to the esca 

indest and best employer, at these rated icans h i Yanada insert i i 
5 to oe a is worth money is evident from the fact, Cann ee this er with which f fearful I ae 
t, . es 1 aps wages, the vanes masters are willing to of the article is established we shall entire! Our 
pay a premium for their services. It is obvious, therefore, that | readers Will see with pleasure, that the Commitee o the American 
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and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have been alive to the question, 
and have an interview with Lord Ashburton in relation to it. 
His lordship clearly says, that the tenth article was not intended 
to include fugitive slaves. It does not follow from this, however, 
that it will not be made to include them. 


We direct attention to an important article on the question of free 
emigration from Africa. 


We insert with great pleasure a communication which we have 
received from the Chevalicr de Mascarenhas, the Portuguese 
consul-general in this country, announcing the gratifying fact 
that the Viscount Sa da Bandeira has introduced into the Portu- 
guese Chambers a project of law for the extinction of slavery in 
those parts of India which are subject to the crown of Portugal. 
Of the details of the proposed measure we express no opinion at 
present; but it is most gratifying that such a movement has 
taken place, and well adapted to supply a stimulus to the slum- 
bering 5 of British statesmen. Nor is it Portugal 
alone who seems disposed to 3 us. If she, on the one hand, 
beckons us onward by a noble example, our French neighbours 
are applying the whip to our tardiness, Let us hear, for instance, 
the following admonition from a recent number of the National, 


Slavery is no doubt an abominable thing this truth cannot be too fre- 
quently repeated; but it is abominable every where, It is no matter 
whether slaves be black or white, and England should commence reforming 
herself before she reforms others. Slavery pollutes ber territory, and sbe 
ought to get rid of it. 


“ ANTI-SLAVERY PROCEEDINGS IN THE MEDI 
TERRANEAN. 


THe Morning Herald of the 30th ultimo, gives the following as 
from a Malta paper.“ 

We are extremely glad to hear that his lordship, the Bishop of 
Malta, is preparing a pastoral letter to exhort the humane part of 
the . and especially the clergy, to come forward in the 
noble cause of liberating the poor slaves, and of rescuing Africa 
from her present degradation. The foreign correspondent of the 
association has received a letter from Mr. Fraser, chief secretary 
of the Ionian government, promising to circulate the address to 
the Queen through the Ionian islands. We recommend our friends 
the Maltese, to take care that they are not outstripped in the great 
cause by their neighbours. The Ionian government has always 
shown itself exccedingly vigilant in the capture of slavers in the 
Mediterranean. Many cases have occurred within our knowledge, 
And it is probable that a very vigorous anti-slavery society will 
be formed in the course of the winter at Corfu, to have branches 
in the other islands, in sympathy with the honourable and phi- 
lanthropic efforts of government. A gentleman expressed his 
astonishment the other day, how it was possible that a slaver 
could pass, not many wecks ago, within cannon-shot of the forts of 
Malta, with one hundred and twenty slaves on board 0 bound for 
the Levant, without molestation from her majesty's ships in port! 
It appears that it is a crime to capture slaves and transport them 
across the sea on the south-western coast of Africa, but no erime 
whatever on the northern coast. This miserable principle of action 
and policy reminds us of the perplexing fact, that to cut a man's 
throat in England or France may be murder, but in New Zealand 
it is merely satisfy ing the cravings of hunger. 

> CORRESPONDENCE. 
Gozo, September 8th, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 2nd instant, accom- 
panying the papers connected with the Anglo-Maltese Anti-sla- 
very Association, I have the pleasure to acquaint you that several 
of the principal clergy and gentry of this island assembled this 
morning at my office, in Rabato, all of whom signed the petition 
to her Majesty, and have also enrolled themselves as members of 
the society. As these two documents are in course of signature, 
T shall not be able to transmit them to you for a few days more, 
as they will have to be forwarded to the several casals. 

I beg also to inform you that Dr. Fortunato Mizzi has been 
selected at this meeting for the office of 555 at Gozo, 
with power to receive subscriptions and donations ; and I shall be 
always ready to render my services in aiding the views of the 
society, I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 

C. A. BAYLEY. 


To G. Trapani, Esq., &c. 


— — — a oee ee a a 


Literary Motite. 


Letters on the Slave-trade, Slavery, and Emancipation, with a 
Reply to Objections made to the liberation of the slaves in the 
Spanish Colon ies: addressed to Friends on the continent ‘of 
Europe, during a visit to Spain and Portugal. By G. W. 
Alexander. London: 1842. 


Mn. ALEXANDER is well known to have made repeated visits to the 
continent, for the purpose of promoting the great cause of eman- 
cipation. In relation to this subject lie found, of course, a great 
dearth of information, and of the means of obtaining it ; and in 
order to remedy these evils he was naturally led, not merely into 
extended conversation with parties whom he visited, but into sub- 
sequent correspondence with them. The little volume now before 
us has arisen out of these useful and important efforts. Since the 
writer’s return to England, the letters which were originally 
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written have been revised and enlarged, until they havo been 
wrought up into a form highly oe (to use the author’s 
phrase) of public acceptance.” The subject is systematically 
treated. The first letter is on the abolition of the slave-trade ; 
the second on the abolition of slavery in foreign states; tlie thi 
on the progress of the anti-slavery cause in England ; the fourth 
on the apprenticeship ; the fifth on the results of emancipation ; 
the sixth on the present stato of slavery and the slave-trade in 
foreign countries ; the seventh on the state and prospects of the 
anti-slavery cause ; and the eighth on objections to the cmanci- 
pation of the slaves in the Spanish colonies. It is but just to the 
author to say, that he has shewn a most praise-worthy spirit of 
research and regard to accuracy ; and that the result of his labours, 
which must have cost him much patient effort, is a volume emi- 
nently adapted to advance the cause he has at heart. It will, we 
hope, be translated into several of the continental languages. 


JUDICIAL MOB-LAW IN PHILADELPHIA. 


As an appendage to the atrocitics A by the popune as 
detailed in our last, we find in the Philadelphia Public Ledger an 
account of a proceeding on the part of the public authorities, we 
must not say equally, but far more astounding. The facts are 
thus narrated :— 


The better part of the coloured people of Philadelphia have been, for 
some time past, engaged in efforts to redeem their brethren from the 
ignorance and vices which have debased them, Beneficial and other socie- 
ties have been formed, and a rigorous reform commenced, with promise 
of great success, on the subject of temperance. Meetings and concerted 
action were indispensable for these movements, and it became et 
to secure a building for that purpose. The hali in question was erec 
to supply this want. 

Their proceedings excited the resentment of the various proprietors of 

ggeries in the vicinity. The progress of the reform thus advocated 
iminished the sale of the poison vended in the neighbouring dram-shops ; 
and all those who derived a revenue from the vices of the blacks, regarded 
with a sinister jealousy the attempt to suppress those vices. How far 
these feelings imparted ferocity to the recent riots we cannot say; but 
it seems that, immediately after the recent outrages, which all the virtu- 
ous classes of our community unite to condemn, this jealousy induced the 
judicial action which took place in relation to the hall. The proceedings 
were, as we learn, in this wise ;— 

An address, signed by various citizens residing or owning property in the 
neighbourhood of the building referred to, was presented to the court of 
general sessions, representing that there was well-grounded apprehension 
that the hall would be burned by the mob; that, if so burned, it might spread 
the conflagration to the contiguous houses, and was therefore (!)a nuisance. 
Judge Doran, the judge presiding at the present term, and the only judge 
present, instead of rebuking this application, recognised the legal pro- 
priety of its requisitions, and gave the matter in charge to the grand jury, 
directing them to visit the premises, and to make presentment as to the 
facts alleged. The grand jury obeyed the order of the judge, visited the 
property, and made presentment that it was a nuisance. 

Now the property was not of itself exceptiovable. It was a new, 
secure, brick building. It was untouched by the riot; there were no tot- 
tering walls to menace the neighbour or the passer bv. If a nuisance at 
all, it must have been from extraneous facts. It will be denied by almost 
every reasonable man that such extraneous facts would or could render 
ita nuisance. But if they could have that effect, if, from any eireum- 
stances, the fury of a mob directed against a building would make it 
ipso facto a nuisance, it should be remembered that such circumstances 
were here not proved. ‘There was indeed no proof—no attempt to prove 
anything. Notwithstanding, the grand jury did make presentment; the 
court accepted that presentment, thus recognising and sanctioning its 
authority; and, under these proceedings, the commissioners demolished 
the building. 

It is a principle of law, old as the law, that no man shall be dis 
sessed of his property without a hearing, and a verdict by a jury. Still 
more sacred is the principle, that no man shall be convicted of a criminal 
offence (and if this building were a nuisance, the proprietors were guilty 
of a criminal offence) without atrial. Inthe present instance there 
has been no charge, no hearing, no proof, no trial, no verdict, no judgment, 
no power of appeal to the executive. A rescript has been issued by a 
number of Moyamensing groggeries: that reseript has been acknowledged, 
and that rescript has been actually enforced, even to the demolition by 
the authoritics of a valuable property. 

We are ata loss how to enter upon the consideration of such a pro- 
ceeding. It is against all law, against all legal pretext ; and to demon- 
strate that it was wrong, we must demonstrate that the constitution and 
laws ought to have, at least upon the authorities, some binding force. 
Have we arrived at that point that it is necessary to make such an argu- 
ment, and convince the public that the constitution and laws have a 
binding force? If so, we have already reached the ultima thule of anarchy. 
If so, nothing is right, nothing is wrong: every man may do as he 
pleases ; and all restraint, whether religious, moral, or legal, is discarded. 
Opinions of this lawless character cannot be adopted by authority, without 
making our city a Phlegethon, smoking and hot with blood—a Pandemo- 
nium, to which Paris, in the worst horrors of the revolution, was a heaven 
of purity and peace. i 

Upon this case 15 Conrad, in charging the grand jury at 
Philadelphia, used the e language — , 

A doctrine born in and shaped from the vapours of these eruptions, 
has been asserted and acted upon, which deserves notice. It is assumed 
that the wrath of a mob consecrates to destruction whatsoever it touches, 
and that the protection of the law is withdrawn from that which is thus 
devoted; that when a large band of incendiaries and plunderers mark a 
property as their prey, the complaisant spirit of the law takes part with 
them, and considers that property a nuisance ; and that, when there is an 
apprehension that a crime will be committed which may be attended with 
consequential evils, it is the duty of the authorities to anticipate the axe 
and torch of the incendiary and commit the wrong. lest it be committed by 
others. Against a doctrine so revolting it is my duty, as a minister of the 
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law to protest. I know nothing in law, morals, or common sense, to 
sanction it. The worst code of the worst age bas no place for so wicked, 
80 terrible an absurdity ; and to no act which may have taken place under 
this unhappy delusion, will I lend even the sanction which might be im- 
plied from an omission to rebuke it. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


From the Parliamentary Papers. 
HER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS AT SIERRA LEONE TO VISCOUNT 
PALMERSTON. 
Sterra Leone, December 31st, 1840. 

My Lorp,—We have the honour to enclose herewith a list of all 
the cases adjudicated during the year 1840, in the British and 
Portuguese, and British and Brazilian courts of Mixed Commission, 
and in the British and Spanish mixed court of justice established 
in this colony. 

No case came before the British and Nethcrlands mixed court of 
justice during the period. 

The number of vessels adjudicated was twenty-nine, one having 
been tried in the British and Portuguese court, twenty in tlie 
British and Spanish court, and eight in the British and Brazilian 
court; all of which proved cases of condemnation, with one excep- 
tion, that of the Spanish brig Republicano, the proceedings against 
which vessel were withdrawn at the request of the parties con- 
cerned, and by the permission of the court, the captor being unable 
to prove the charge he had preferred. 

yen hundred and twenty slaves were emancipated during the 
year, of whom all but three, who died before their descriptions 
could be taken, were registered here. 

The total number of vessels adjudged by the mixcd commis- 
sions since their establishment in this colony in June, 1819, up to 
the present date, is 425, of which number twenty-two were cases cf 
restoration to the claimants. From the vessels so condemned 
there have been emancipated 59,351 slaves, 51,871 of whom only 

have been registered here. 

Of the twenty-nine vessels which came before the mixed courts 
during this year, one was the Republicano, a condemned Brazilian 

rize, bought, fitted out under the Spanish flag, and seized in this 
bour, and eventually restored by consent of the parties, as pre- 
viously mentioned. The remaining twenty-eight were respec- 
tively engaged in the Spanish and Brazilian slave-trade, twenty 
vessels being employed for the island of Cuba, and eight for tlie 
ports of Rio de Janeiro and Bahia. 

Of the twenty vesscls einployed in the Cuba trade, fifteen sailed 
from the port of Havana, four only of which bore the fing of 
Spain, whilst four carried that of Portugal, and seven the colours 
of the United States. Of the rem. ing five in the Cuba trade, two 
sailed under Spanish colours from St. Jago de Cuba, one from 
Matanzas, and two from the port of Cadiz, with the same flag. 

Five of the eight vessels engaged in the Brazilian slave-trade 
sailed from Rio de Janeiro, ewo only of which carried the impe- 
rial flag, whilst two bore the colours of Portugal, and one those of 
Monte Video. The remaining three of the eight sailed from 
Bahia, and were Brazilian vessels, 

The destinations on this coast of the twenty vessels in the Cuba 
slave-trade were, eleven for the ports ying between Sierra Leone 
and Cape Palinas, four to the Bight of Benin, and five to the 
Bight of Biafra. 

he eight vessels in the Brazilian slave-trade were, when seized, 
roceeding as follows: four to the Bight of Benin, one to the river 
Baboon, and three to the slaving-ports south of the Equator. 

From these facts we think it will appear, that the opinion 
lately published that the slave-trade in the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra had been withdrawn to the Portuguese settlements south 
of the Equator, and that lawful commerce is now carried on in its 
place, is unfortunately ill-founded. For of the twenty-eight 
vessels scized and condemned by this mixed commission, we 
observe that no less than thirteen of them were destined for the 
ports in the Bights, whilst only three seizures have been effected 
to the southward of the Equator. 

Any check which the slave-trade generally in the Bights may 
have received the British cruizers deserve a great deal, if not the 
whole credit of ; whilst they are certainly fairly entitled to the 
entire merit of the reduction which that trade has suffered at 
Lagos and Whydah, where lawful commerce is almost unknown. 
During this year three vessels have visited those places from this 
colony, laden chiefly with prize-goods adapted to those markets, 
and each returned hither with scarce any thing on board but 
specie, which with slaves forin the staples of those ports. 

To the southward of the Equator, although the seizures have 
not been so numerous as might have been hoped for from the very 
vigilant cruizing which has prevailed there for some months past, 
still we have lately received satisfactory accounts from that quar- 
ter of the result of the exertions of the squadron. 

On the 15th of this month, it appears the notorious slaving-port 
of Ambriz had then been under blockade for three months, during 
which time the trado could not be carried on; and one of the con- 
sequences of this system has been to cause the slaves collected in 
the barracoons there to amount to 2000. This very large number 
of negros is therefore now being idly maintuincd, at a ruinous cost 
to their owners. 

Besides the three vessels seized to the southward of the line and 
sent hither for trial, there had also been some detentions under the 
Portuguese flag, which vessels had gone for adjudication to the 
vice-admiralty courts at St. Helena or the Cape of Good Hope. 

The slave-trade has, we hear also, reccived a decided check for 
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atime at least, at the island of Corisco, in the mouth of the river 
Danger, by the destruction of the slave factorics on that island, in 
consequence of the foreigners concerned in them having made a 
most unwarrantable hostile attack on the boats of her Btajesty’s 
sloop Wolverine, when they were quietly entering that river on 
duty. 

With respect to the state of the slave-trade from the southern 
boundary of this colony to Sesters, we are enabled to lay before 
your lordship some important particulars, through the kindness of 
the commander of her Majesty's sloop Wanderer, the honour- 
able Joseph Denman, who has charge of the small squadron kept 
on the Sierra Leone station. The strict blockade which this aetive 
rt of tlie coast above 
mentioned since the month of May Jast, enables him to afford an 
exact account of the number of vessels engaged in the traffic, and 
the results of their voyages. 

From commander Denman’s communication, we learn that, in 
the eight months during which he has thus blockaded the Gallinas 
and its neighbourhood, twenty-one vessels came thither to 
off human cargoes, of which number only five had escaped. These 
five vessels, however, took away 1560 slaves. Of the remainder, 
fifteen had been captured by British cruisers, two of which were 
condemned in the vice-admiralty court here, and eleven in the 
mixed commission courts, and two are yet for trial in the latter 
courts, The remaining vessel of the twenty-one, the Courtenay, 
after having been chased off the coast by the Wanderer, was 
brought by the crew into this port, where they denounced ber to 
the authorities as a Spanish slave-trader, and she was subsequently 
seized for being found illegally equipped in British waters, and 
prosecuted to condemnation in the vice-admiralty court. Upwards 
of three-fourths of the vessels employed in the slave-trade of the 
Gallinas and its neighbourhood for the last eight months have 
therefore becn lost to those engaged in it, and must, we hope, have 
created for them ruinous losses. 

Great, however, as the good effects of this blockading system 
may appear, we have yet to communicate to your lordship what 
we consider a much more important feature in the history of the 
Gallinas slave-trade, which is the total destruction of the cight 
slave - factories established there, and the emancipation of 841 slaves, 
who were on that occasion given up by the native king Seacea to 
Captain Denman ; and by him conveycd to this colony, and placed 
in the hands of the government. It is stated that the foreign 
slave-dealers at the Gallinas lost on this occasion a very large 
amount of property, variously estimated at between £100,000 and 
£500,000 sterling, as well as their claims on the natives for no less 
than 13,000 slaves, the price of whom they had advanced from 
time to time in the course of trade. These measures of hostility 
towards the slave-dealers were, as we are informed, conducted by 
the native chicfs, between whom and the slave-dealers, we think, 
there is now so serious a feud cstablished as to render impossible, 
at least for a considerable time to come, the re- establishment there 
of slave-factories. And if, in the mean while, the Sierra Leone 
squadron shall be enabled to continuc its effective blockade of this 
part of the coast, and thus keep the natives from the temptations 
of the slave-trade for sucha length of time that, their acquired 
wants being unsupplied, they may be stimulated to exertions for 
the establishment of legitimate trade, the result must be, we 
anno ipate; pleasing tothe fricnds of humanity and beneficial to 

frica. 

The panic which the destruction of this stronghold of slavery 
has created is very great; and the foreigners have quitted the 
Gallinas in the greatest alarm, in the belicf that their lives were 
no longer safe there, from the ill disposition manifested by the 
natives. 

We earnestly hope, that the good thus effected will be followed 
up in that manner which will secure for the cause of Africa all the 
advantages which prompt and judicious measures would obtain; 
and that we may not now be doomed to witness the revival of the 
odious traffic at the Gallinas, as was the case in the river Sherbro 
after the total destruction of the trade there in the years 1825 and 
1826, by the late lamented Governor Turner; when the rc-estab- 
lishment there of that trade might, by a comparatively small and 
well-applied expenditure, have "been prevented, thereby giving to 
Sierra Leone for lawful trade one of the most fertile districts on 
this part of the coast; and which trade would, by this time, no 
doubt, have increased to an amount of considerable importance. 

Captain Denman was also so obliging as to place in our hands 
some Spanish letters and books which had falleu into his possession 
at the time of the destruction of the Gallinas factories, from which 
we learned that at Dombocorrow, the establishment belonging to 
the firm of Pedro Martinez and company, and which was lately 
conducted by Pablo Alvarez, the number of slaves purchased 
between the Ist of August, 1839, and 19th of October, 1840, 
(fourteen and a-half months), was 1465, giving a yearly average 
of 1212; and that the number of slaves shipped in that period was 
1710, part of that amount being on freight tor the account of Louis 
Lemaignere of Seabar and others. The tone of several of these 
letters from the Gallinas to the Havana, datcd in September and 
October last, is most desponding ; the writers declare that their 
prospects have been nearly ruined by the vigilance of the British 
squadron. The subsequent measures previously referred to 
have, we hope, had the effect of putting a final stop to the Gallinas 
slave-trade, which, from the papers and information furnished to 
us hy Commander Denman, may be fairly estimated at between 
9000 and 10,000 slaves annually, 

In addition to the slaves emancipated at the Gallinas through 
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the influence of commander Denman, there have likewise arrived 
here 104 slaves from the factory of Theodore Canot at New Sestos, 
who was induced to grant the freedom of these persons at the 
instance of the commander of her Majesty’s brigantine Termagant, 
Lieutenant Seagram, which cruizer has lately been engaged in the 
blockade of that part of the coast. Lieutenant Seagrain’s activity 
on the occasion we cannot but consider extremely commendable. 
It has had the immediate effect of inducing Canot to promise to 
renounce the slave-trade ; and thus depriving the still more noto- 
rious Pedro Blanco of ono of his most active, vigilant, and 
courageous agents. 

Respecting the slave-trade in the rivers between this colony and 
the Gambia, we are enabled to offer some remarks from the com- 
munications of our old and obliging correspondent residing to 
windward. 

That gentleman informs us that the Rio Nunez has not been 
visited for three years by a slave-vessel, but has nevertheless 
suffered from the influence of a very active slave-trade carried on 
at Bissäo, whence agents are dispatched to the Nunez to collect 
slaves, whom they send round to Bissio by every convenient 
0 Laid Ge The notorious rep apa Nozzolini (Kyetan) of 
Biseio has his full share in this traffic ; and employed in the 
Nunez at one time two European agents, besides the coloured 
people in his service, to collect slaves. | 

e estimated annual export of slaves, chiefly to Cuba, from 
Bissäo is upwards of 2000. 

The report which has been circulated to windward of the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s government to re-occupy the British island 
of Bulama, has struck terror into all connected with the slave- 
trade of Bissio and Cacheo, and created bright prospects of success 
for those engaged in the prosecution of lawful commerce in that 

uarter. 

1 We sincerely hope that the unfounded claim of the Portuguese 
government to this island, urged, it is alleged, through the influ- 
ence and for the benefit of those engaged in the odious traffic in 
slaves carried on at the Portuguese settlements, will have by this 
time been disposed of; and that British merchants may find 
themselves at liberty to establish factories on that island, to carry 
on a peaceable commerce With the natives. 

During the present year, it appears that the Rio Pongas has 
been visited by fewer slaving-vessels than for many ycars past ; 
not, however, from any falling off in the activity of the foreigners 
engaged in that traffic, but from the fact of several of their vessels 
having been, within the last two years, exposed to the ill treat- 
ment of the slaves of the late king of the river, Mungo Yangey, 
who on his demise declared their independence, and have sinoe set 
at defiance all the authorities of the place. These negros, on the 
arrival of a slave-veasel, havo been in the habit of possessing them- 
selves of the cargo, for which very liberal promises of early pay- 
ment of the full value were at once tendered ; but, after a delay 
of many months, the slavers have boen obliged to 1 with only 
a third, or perhaps a fourth, of the return cargo which had been 
agreed upon. Such a mode of carrying on business even the 
enormous profits of the slave-traffic will not bear; and hence the 
decrease of that traffic in the Rio Pongas during this year. 

On the death of the notorious slave-dealer, John Ormond, his 
numerous slaves followed the example of the late king’s negros, 
and declared themselvcs free. They withdrew at once from the 
late John Ormond’s town of Bangalang, in the Pongas, ond esta- 
blished themselves in a village of their own on the confines of the 
Foulah country, and have entrenched themselves within a strong- 
stockade. These acts of sclf-emancipation on the of large 
bodics of negros in the Pongas, must, we think, speedily: so change 
the state of affairs in that river as to lead to the hope that, by 
timely and judicious interference on the part of the friends of 
Africa, the slave-trade might be there eradicated. 

Taking a review of the present state of the slave-trade along the 
coast from the Gambia to Cape Palmas, excepting of course the Por- 
tuguese colonies, we are of opinion it may be pronounced to be so 
far reduced, that, if the principal marts could be permanently 
blockaded, and thus keep off the slave-dealers, at the same time 
adopting suitable measures for bringing the attention of the natives 
to the lawful productions of the country, the total eradication of 
the slave-trade might be looked for in a few years. 

We have lately received intelligence on which we can depend, 
that the notorious Edward Jousiffe, who made his escape from the 

1 of this colony after his conviction as a British subject for 
slave-dealing, died not very long since at the Rio Pongas. 

We beg leave to mention, as a result of the mensures adopted 
for the suppression of the slave-trade during this year, that there 
have been ten vessels ee flag of Portugal, condemned in 
the vice-admiralty court of this colony, for n for that 
trade, under the provisions of the 2nd and 3rd 

We have, &c. 
(Signed ) JOHN JEREMIE. 
Warrer W. Lewis. 


ictoria, cap. 73. 


Franca SLaver—The Bonetta, brigantine, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Edward Gray, on tbe African coast, chased a two topsail schooner 
for two days, and came up with ber on the evening of the 2nd of July. 
She proved to be a Frenchman, fully equipped as a slaver ; but the officer 
commanding the Bonetta not being ‘furnished with a warrant from the 
French government to detain or search their vessels, she was necessarily 
allowed to procecd.— Hants Telegraph. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH] OF THE LATE SIR JOHN 
JEREMIE, GOVERNOR OF SIERRA LEONE. 


(Extracted from Mr. Duncan’s History of Guernsey.) 


Str Joun Jersie, son of the late Mr. John Jeremie, a distin- 
guished advocate of the Royal Court of Guernsey, was born in 
the ycar 1705. After having completed a course of legal study at 
Dijon in France, he was admitted to the Guernsey bar; where his 
career was marked by uniform and eminent success. His elo- 
quence and abilities having been brought before the notice of the 
. he was appointed, in 1824, first president of the 

yal Court of St. Lucia, in the West Indies. In this office he 
was called upon to revise and report on the slave laws then pre- 
paring for that island. He was thus led to direct his attention to 
a nee to which the entire energies of his mind were subse- 
quently devoted. The more extensive his inquiries became, the 
more dceply was he impressed with a conviction of the enormous 
evils of the existing system; and, on his return to Europe, he 
published Four Essays on Colonial Slavery, pointing out with 
admirable clearness the gencral features of slave communities, the 
ameliorations introduced in St. Lucia, and the practical steps to be 
taken, in order to effect the final annihilation of slavery. This 
tract, which contained the results of personal experience honest] 
and fearlessly declared, produced a t sensation on the public 
mind, and doubtless contributed in no unimportant degree to pro- 
mote that great measure of emancipation which has shed an 
imperishable lustre on the name of England. 

n the year 1832, he was selected for the office of procureur and 
advocate-gencral of the island of Mauritius. Our limits will not 
allow us to enter into the detail of the various and harassing diffi- 
culties which he experienced in that disturbed colony. He had to 
contend against powerful interests, against deep-rooted prejudices, 

inst national antipathies, inst fierce and an ions. 
Those difficulties he has described in an ample vindication of his 
conduct, entitled Recent events at Mauritius, published in 1835, 
The following extract from that pamphlet contains a brief sum- 
mary of the services which he rendered to the cause of humanity 
and enlightened government :— 

„Within the last three years he has traversed fifty thousand 
miles, and encountered the assassin on shore, and the pirate at sea ; 
for ten years it has been his fate to face, in the service of the 
crown, every peril to which life is subject, whether from the ocean, 
from climate, or the hand of man. 

“Nor have these exertions been unsuccessful, or bestowed on 
unworthy objeets. 

Among the multitude of regulations and enactments introduced 
in colonies in either hemisphere, not one can be pointed out which 
has failed in accomplishing its purpose ; not one evil or abuse con- 
tended against that has not becn remedied ; not one where it was 
requisite to return twice to the subject ; yet even these, sufficient 
alone in number and importance for the life of many public ser- 
van he is content Aa arg in A 9 

wo purposes o magnitude have accomplish 
on which he would rest hia claims to a fair, an impartial 2 
He asks no more. 

Ten years ago, a legal distinction, broad and 
between the free classes throughout our negro colonies, the dis- 
tinction of colour. It was said to be interwoven with the whole 
framework of society, and Hae tra It scemed to him a fer- 
tile source of weakness, and, should it continue to endure until 
emancipation were granted, likely to shake to its foundation that 
part of our empire: as a grievance it was politically more preg- 
nant with danger than slavery itself; yet had it drawn compa- 
ratively little attention, and, though occasionally a voice had been 
raised against it, nothing had been \ practically effected, 

It was after four years’ experience, and having well weighed 
and witnessed the consequences, that Mr. Jeremie drew up and 
submitted to Sir George Murray an argument in which this grave 
colonial question was treated in all its bearings. ‘This at once 
caught the clear and quick eye of that eminent statesman. It 
met with his approbation, and, without a struggle or a murmur, 
the curse of Ham disappeared from the western world. 

“ Sir George Murray commenced with St. Lucia, and within 
six months not one British West Indian colony persisted in this 
mistaken and outrageous policy. Deep-rooted as it was said to 
be, it met its deserved fate, and men only wonder, and continue to 
wonder, how, for two centuries, their prejudices could have ren- 
dered them so blind to their true interests. 

“„ Next, with to emancipation. Here he would not, nor 
could, with propriety, allude to any popular effort of his; but his 
labours, exclusively official, and transmitted to and conducted by 
desire of the colonial office on this single subject, might almost, 
without a metaphor, be measured by the yard, or weighed by the 
load. But to refer to recent times. On his last visit to this coun- 
try it became his duty to draw up, by command, and transmit 
from the first port he arrived at, a full and matured plan for the 
practical consummation of this moet interesting and magnificent 
experiment, which need only be compared with the measure as 
adopted, to show that it was not without its use. That others of 
unquestioned ability must have laboured long and assiduously at 
that important work, none can deny; but that an ample out- 
line, and all the principles and lending features of the system, as 
now at work, will be found distinctly traced in these papers, will, 
he is convinced, be admitted.” i 

These cxertions and sacrifices were justly 
acknowledged. In the ycar 1838, he was appoii 


ling, existed | 


appreciated and 
tad puisne judge 
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of the re court of Ceylon; and at the same time he was liberty would be to them licentiousness ; ifthey were freed, the civil 
presented by the Anti-slavery Society with a valuable piece of | institutions of the country would be overtarned. We should bave anarchy, 
late, bearing an inscription which testified, in the most grati- | ne and bloodshed.” And little marvel if such language, coming from 


ing terms. their his important services. those who might be supposed to havo full knowledge of the state of things, 
ying termi; thein senge of 15 SA has deceived the unwary—tbat the timid were scared into the 18 saver 


ranks ; still more so when it is recollected the barbarous prejudice whic 
exists in America against colour, so arbitrary that a white and coloured 
man could scarcely be seen walking together without being mobbed or 


The Honourable JoHN JEREMIE, 
one of his Majesty’s justices of the Supreme 


Court of t & ae of Ceylon, insulted (hear). But I feel it to be extremely importent that we should 

; 3 be rightly informed on the subject; and, for that purpose, let us turn to our 

By whose inflexible adherence to West India colonies. Fifty years ago, it may be less or more, the English 
right principle under circumstances crusade against slavery began. An abolition society was formed in London. 
of unparalleled difficulty, Its object was to abolish the slave-trade, and gradually to abolish slavery, 
while dischargin high official duties But what did balf a century teach? That it was impossible to sbolish the 
in the colonies of either hemisphere, slave-trade while slavery remained, and that amelioration of slavery was 


equally impossible ; that the slave-holders were to be the emeliorators, 
and that they were thoroughly aware that the only hold they could have 
on their victims was by keeping them in brutal ignorance. Bat mankind 
grew wiser, and now the position is taken that slavery is a sin against 
God ; that it is wrong for man to hold his fellow-man for a single hour in 
alavery— immediate, unconditional, universal emancipation,” is the 
watchword of every true abolitionist (hear). Yes, my friends, I remem- 
ber when that watchword was first broached. lt was by a woman—to 
the honour of the sex be it told—and though the idea was denounced es 
utopian—though some of the best friends of abolition denounced the view 
as ultra—it spread, and no man who for a moment pretends to abolition but 
holds that the slave should be immediately set free. And let me tell you, 
that this word“ immediate” abolition sped the cause gloriously onward. 
'Tis true the American and West Indian slave-holder gnashed their teeth, 
and predicted ruin, and bloodshed, end insurrection amongst their slaves: 
but what is the result? Tbe West Indian slaves are free!! Did they 
rise in rebellion?) No! They were found, on the night before emanci- 
pation dawned, on their bended knees in songs of gratitude to the Almighty, 
and I fearlossly assert that the highest civilized nations may take a lesson 
of order, religion, and general good conduct from the emancipated slaves 
of the West Indies, So that their conduct, then, is a triumphant refuta- 
tion of the libel that slaves are unfit for freedom. Should not every one 
of our countrymen be well schooled in those stubborn facts, in order that 
they may fling back the wicked excuse in the faces of the American slave- 
holders ?— Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 


and by whose disinterested, able, and energetic 
exertions in most critical and painful 
situations, both at 
home and abroad, 

Negro Freedom has been largely 
advanced, and the Negro character raised 
to its just standard in public estimation, 
This tribute of affectionate respect 
is given 
by his coadjutors in the 
Anti-slavery cause, 
27th July, 1836. 

At no time did he lose sight of the question on which his thoughts 
had now for many years been ardently fixed. In June, 1840, he 
published A Letter to Sir T. Fowell Buxton, on Negro Emancipa- 
tion and African Civilization. It consisted of practical recom- 
mendations to the government, with a view to improve the moral 
condition of Africa; to draw forth her vast, but neglected 
resources; to introduce order, industry, and contentment, into 
scenes of unexampled misery and crime, and gradually to effect, 
by a series of wise and comprehensive measures, the total extir- 
pation of the most awful scourge that ever afflicted mankind. 

It was from the same anxicty for the amelioration of the negro 
race, increased, no doubt, by the appalling fact, which had been 
lately and forcibly urged, that no less than half a million of 
human beings are still annually reduced to bondage or destroyed, 
that, reckless of personal danger, undeterred by the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, he accepted in October, 1840, the high 
but ill-fated office of captain-general and governor of Sierra Leone 
and its dependencies. On this occasion he received the honour 
of knighthood. His friends, while they respected and admired 
his intrepid courage, could not but reflect with deep emotions of 
regret and pain, that he had gone to that fearful climate where 
youth and strength are no protection against wasting discase and 
premature death. 

Their melancholy apprehensions were too soon realized. Four 
months had scarcely elapsed since his arrival in Africa, before he 
fell a victim to the fever prevalent at Port Lago, to which his 
arduous duties had recently called him. He ex ired on the 23rd 
of April, 1841, at the age of forty-six. His death, afflicting to 
all the friends of humanity, is peculiarly so to his surviving rela- 
tives. Their only consolation is that he has left behind him an 
honourable name, as one who, gifted with great talents, devoted 
those talents to justice and mercy, and who, in various employ- 


GUADELOUPE.—Two venerable priests have been driven from 
Guadeloupe. These are the curés of the two parishes of Basse Terre, 
M. M. Lamarche and Kennedi. They were truly fathers to the slaves, 
which gave great offence to tbe slave-holders, and to governor Goubeyre. 
These ecclesiastics have been very ill received by M. Galos, the new 
director of the colonies. 

Fugitives are flying in all directions from the South, and they 
meet, we rejoice to say, with more facilities than heretofore. Very few 
persons now, except the hired kidnapper, will refuse aid to those who ere 
struggling for liberty.—American and Foreign Anti-slavery eer 

From a Paris paper we learn that two Africans, M. M. Boilat 
and Fridoil (natives of Senegal), lately celebrated mass in the funeral 
chapel of the palace of Neuilly. 
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sided with slave-holders. I know there are honourable exceptions, Ido | Masters, II. W. - 1 1 O | Cooper, Joseph . + 2 g 0 
not fora moment assert that this dereliction from principle of the large | O'Connell, Daniel, M.P. 1 1 0 | Robinson, J. P. 1190 
number is the result of any organization ; but all our late letters from | Forster, Robert 1 1 O | Burchett, J. ». © 110 
America mourn over their false position ; and I need not tell you it has | Ball, William . . 2 2 0 | Burchett, J., Jun. 010 0 
been a source of deep regret to us. But yet when I consider how matters Oliver, James . 1 1 0 | Norton, Thomas, Jun.. 1 1 0 
stand, I feel there is not much ground for surprise. So strong do I con- | Tuckett, Henry > . 1 1 0 | Eaton, Mre. . - 53 0 
sider the pro-slavery influence to be, even in the freo states, that were I Sterry, Joseph . ; 2 2 0| Allen, Stafford . 2 2 i 
ing to America, I almost think I should utter the words on first fanding, Sterry, Joseph, Jun. 1 1 0 Warner Jon. 22 ó 
20 loud that many should hear em“ Í am on abolitionist,” in order | Sterry, Henry . 3 3 0 Bell, John 4 ; A 
that b at once committing myself, I should as it were have put myself out | Sterry, Richard . 1 1 O | Cash, William i 10 
f 3 of temptation—have at once nailed my colours to the mast. It | Latchmore, John i 1 1 O | Savory, Joseph . >» 
` eat marvel to me, that our countrymen, going out igno: Palmer, Ed wurd . 110 


à fi no gt . 
3 5 . of the nature of slavery, should speedily be entrapped 


i ils of the pro-sinvery party; because, if they allude to abolition— 
if 9 991 28 landing in hence "alluded to the evils of slavery, they 
would at once be admitted ; but it would be said—“ 1 he sleves are utterly 
unfit for freedom: they are @ brutalized, savage, lying, uneducated set, 
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AFRICAN EMIGRATION—THE TRINIDAD 
ORDINANCE. 


[From a letter of Mr. Prescod to Mr. Sturge. 
Barbados, August 15th, 1842. 


Or the probable result of the parliamentay inquiry nothing, of 
course, can be known here as yet; although it is rumoured that 
the planters have so far failed to make out their case of deficient 
Jabour and exorbitant wages as the causes of existing distress, from 
short crops and other causes, having appeared in the course of 
inquiry. Let the truth be told, and they must fuil. Their own too 
selfish policy, protracted drought—the punishment perhaps, of 
their persevering iniquitousness—and the want of apal ana credit, 
which their pet cry of ruin, which, in as far as it is real, is of their 
own begetting, has frightened from the colonies, would appear 
(were the truth told) the actual causes of all with which they 
I ingly saddle the“ indolence and extortion” of the free negro— 
the victim of their past crueltics, and of their present overreaching 
at every turn. 

With a fair tenantry system, which, leaving the labourer to 
dispose of his labour to the best advantage, would place him beyond 
the reach of the daily cheating and petty tyrannics that now vex 
his spirit and disable him for full exertion--with just laws, 
honestly administcred for his protection equally with that of others 
—and with sufficient capital (as in other undertakings) to sustain 
industry—labour enough would at this moment be found in the 
colonies to render them, with fair seasons, far more productive 
than they have ever been. This may be said to be mere 
assertion; but does it not consist with reason? What 
more than assertion do our opponents advance! And will the 
government and people of Britain give into their inconsiderate 
measures—reproduce in our fair gardens the evil weeds which, at 
immense cost, themselves have rooted up—give a fresh impetus 
to crimes, at the bare thought of which the soul sickens, and 
strengthen the hands of the slave-holder and the bonds of the slave 
—in a word, permit African immigration, for which avarice cla- 
mours—until at least so reasonable, so inexpensive, so innocuous, 
and in itself so altogether unobjectionable a scheme as honest 
dealing towards the labourers already existing in the colonies shall 
have been fairly and fully tried? Shall we overlook a safe medi- 
cine within our reach—one which, if it do no good, cannot pos- 
sibly do any harm to the system—to swallow poison! Is it cus- 
tomary to administer desperate remedies except in cases of extre- 
mity, and after the more simple and safe have been tried and 
found inefficacious? Let the planters try fair dealing first, and 
see how and with what benefit it operates. Let them carry out 
in good faith the act of emancipation to the full; abandon their 
costly, vexatious, demoralizing, debilitating establishments, in 
which the antagonistic elements of freedom and of slavery are 


{ 
| see what effect these will have on production. 


deficient labour and short ote 
will then be time enough to look 


otent reme- 
dies, and consider of resorting to the desperate one of immigration 
on a large scale from Africa, Until then the proposal should be 


spurned for its extreme impudence, if for nothing else. The 
dishonest shopkeeper who should call upon his cheated neighbour- - 
hood to contribute towards an indemnity for his losses in trade, 
and to enable him to carry on a more extensive and profitable 
business, and who should appeal to parliament to bear him out in 
his demand, would reasonably cnough be considered an eligible 
candidate for Bedlam. But let the same man be a West Indian 
proprictor—Ict him voluntarily, in preference to a fairer and more 
equitable system, retain the labouring peasantry around him in 
that condition which gives him most powcr over them, and sub- 
jects them to constant impositions, frauds, annoyances, and feverish 
apprehcnsiveness ; and then let him come before parliament and 
the country with a petition to be allowed to indemnify himself for 
short crops and losses in his business caused by deficiency of 
labour, by importing large bodies of immigrants, with texes raised 
in great part among that ill-used peasantry, to glut the labour 
market, and reduce the amount of their carnings—and his com- 
plaint shall be deemed reasonable, and his demand a just one; and 
christian senators, and statesmen laying claim to high principles, 
and of unquestionable sanity, shall give it sericus consideration, 
and lend themselves to further it! Yet wherein does this demand 
differ in principle from that of the shopkeeper ? 

If parlamen do consent to this immigration scheme of the 
planters, it is at least to be hoped that this body will not be 
allowed to carry it out by a general tax on the public, including 
the labouring population ; but that they will be made to Lear the 
entire cost themselves, either by a special tax on land, or by 
voluntary contribution. The p'ainest principles of christian 
morality dictate this. 

But what do the planters want, when they ask to be allowed to 
import large bodies of immigrants from Africa! Does the par- 
liament, do the people of Britain? rightly understand what it really 
is they seek! 7 hey tell us it is free labour. The African is to 
exchange his barbarous clime, with all its religious destitution and 
moral degradation, his ignorance, and privations and slavery, for 
the christ inn civilization, and knowledge, and freedom of these 
colonies, with plenty to eat, and to drink, and to wear, if he will 
but work for it. And he is to work as a freeman—entircly free. 
A slave to his chicf in his native country, it will be necessary to 
purchase (not him—oh, no “the consent of the chief to his 
emigration ;” but whilst, on the one hand, there is no fear, not the 
least, that this new demand for “hands to emigrate” will give 
additional stimulus to the internal slave-trade and its atrocities, 
there can be no doubt, on the other hand, that the emigration 
will be ey voluntary and unconstrained on the part of the 
emigrant, as the chief, although a savage, would be too honourable 
and humane to punish his slave for disappointing him, by refusin 
to go, of the expected price of his consent! The immigrant will 
have come freely, voluntarily; and he will be perfectly free when 
here! So the planters tell us, so their advocates repeat, until the 
repetition would convince, if repetition could. Let us sce if, 
in their haste to enjoy the boon before it is granted, they have 
not furnished better evidence of what it is they seek and hope to 
obtain. 

You have doubtless seen ere this an ordinance passed by the 
governor and council of Trinidad, to make provision for the 
protection of, and the promoting the industry of, recently liberated 
Africans introduced into this colony.“ It provides a twelve 
months bondage, at the option of the governor, for these free 
immigrants.” The spirit in which this optional power will be 
exercised, and the gross hypocrisy of the condition on which it is 
to be exercised (namely, wherever the governor shall be satis- 
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fied that it would be for the benefit of any African),” will colony, but, if permitted there, will be made to extend to all the 
plainly appear from the observations and sentiments delivered by rest. You mnst not forget this. 

lis Excellency at the council board so carly as the 7th March, Now the reasons given (as we have seen) for the necessity of 
and reported in the Standard of the 10th. On that occasion, his protecting these immigrants, are their savage state and their igno- 
Excellency is reported to have snid, that“ he was formerly averse : rance of English, which render them by implication “ incapable 
to contracts for service, but he had scen reason to change his of taking care of themselves.“ Will not these reasons operate to 
opinion. He thought it would be a very happy thing if a labourer ; the full as powerfully with regard to the entire po lation of 
would contract to serve for six or twelve months. Their habits! those tribes and nations from which emigration, with the pur- 
would become more settled, instead of constantly roving about.” | chased consent of the native chiefs, is expected to flow in full 
There is no mistaking this. Ile had received orders from govern- the go into the colonics, by permission of parliament! Are not 
| 


ment to treat the immigrants who might arrive from St. Helena the general communities of those tribes and nations of Africa 
‘s in the same manner as those from Sierra Leone, and he “ could the tribes and nations of these captured slaves—quite as savage, 
not act contrary to his instructions ;” but, actuated by his peculiar | and in every respect as ignorant of the language and usages of 
notion of negro happiness, he tells us tl at “he had asked for leave | these colonics, as these individuals—as the few members of those 
to bind these immigrants to their employers for one year, under | communities who are sold into transatlantic slavery, and have the 
agreements to be entered into before the emigration agent.” And good fortune to be captured by our cruizers! And if the sav 
the representations (as you will presently sce) made to the | ignorance of these need protection, and they cannot be allowed to 
secretary of state to bear out the prayer of this petition were, not i get along without it; if they are incapable of taking care of them- 
that his Excellency “thought it would be a very happy thing if selves, and must be taken care of in the manner we have geen; if 
a labourer would contract to serve for six or twelve months,” but |“ it would be cruel to turn them loose on society”—till it not be 
that there was a great deal of difference between the two classes | quite as cruel to turn loose any who may emigrate from those com- 
(the immigrants from Sierra Leone and those from St. Helena)— | munities? Will not their savage ignorance as much need protec- 
that the Sierra Leone people understood English, and were in a tion! Will they not be every way as “ incapable of taking care 
Sy measure civilized, quite capable of taking care of themselves; of themselves,“ and requiring to be taken care of? In a word, 
ut that those from St. Helena, who had been just rescued hy | will not the mensure provided as proper and necessary for the 
our cruizers were in a savage state, and therefore ought to be people imported from St. Helena, and for those sent in by 
protected.“ Per Majesty's cruizcrs for adjudication, be quite as proper and 
You cannot doubt that his Excellency will, in every case, find it | necessary for all those pf the same nations and tribes who ms 
a very casy matter to “ be satisfied that it would be for the bencfit | cmigrate, by the purchased permission of their native chien, 
of the African“ to indent him for twelve months, and even directly from Africa! This appears to me not an unreasonable 
to renew that indenture at tlie end of every twelve months, view of the question; and, mcthinks it deserves the serious con- 
if the ordinance had given such power. Even the Sierra Leone | sideration of the British people. The planters demand immigration 
people, notwithstanding the“ great difference“ of education and upon a large scale, full, free, and unrestricted immigration, from 
civilization in their favour, would be benefited, according to his Africa; and they are moving heaven and earth to effect it. They 
Exccllency’s notion, by such indenting. ‘‘ It would be a very point to the numerous tribes and nations scattered about the coast 
happy thing.” Let ine call your attention to the following and in the interior, and allege their very savagencss and ignosance, 
extract from the reported proceedings of the council of govern- and constant exposure to all the horrors of the slave-trade, as 
ment on the 27th of June, the day on which the ordinance was reasons that they should be permitted to emigrate as free labourers 
passed. The Chieftain had just arrived, with her cargo of 233 to the West Indies, where so many advantages, moral and physical, 
emigrants ; and as his Excellency did not wish that a single one | await them. Whilst their requisition is yet under consideration, 
of them should miss the happincss he intended for them, he spc- and on the eve, as they hope, of a favourable issue, fortune throws 
cially convened the Council that they might land under the full into their hands a few captured slaves of these same savage and 
protection of the ordinance. They could not, he said, be landed ; ignorant tribes ; and the very important discovery is quickly made 
without it. His Excellency stated that he had called the Coun- | and proclaimed, that they are too ignorant and too savage to be 
cil together at a short summons, in consequence of the arrival of | capable of taking care of themselves“ any where but in their 
the Chieftain from St. Helena with 253 liberated Africans. Immi- | own country, and that“ it would be cruel to turn them loose on 
grants arriving here were generally hired as lubourers at once, ' socicty” in these colonies, without the special protection of a legal 
and went where they pleased; but his opinion was, that people | cnactment, binding them, without their consent, to a twelve- 
coming here ignorant of the language should be protected aud | months servitude, in which a given quantity of work may be 
placed ont for a time, IIe had been directed by the secretary of | wrung from their unwilling sinews by dine and imprisonment, and 
state in the event of any captured Africans arriving from St. | from which they may not escape under heavy penalties (ranging 
Helena, to put them on the same fuoting as those which had from £5 to £500 sterling to be inflicted on any who sh 
arrived from Sierra Leone ; but he had written home, stating that! harbour or cmploy, or entice and remove them away, or aid and 
there was a considerable difference between the two classes that abet them in removing—even back to their own country, where 
the Sierra Leone people understood English, and were in a great they might take care of themselves, if once again there. This is 
measure civilized, quite capable of taking care of themselves; but | the kind and amount of protection offered to these people in the 
those from St. Helena, who had been just liberated by our cruizers, | colonies—the best, we must believe, which the colonies can afford; 
were in a savage state, and therefore ought to be protected. The | and the absolute necessity for such protection’ in their ignorant 
secretary of state agreed with him on the subject, and he (the | savage state is maintained with such earncstness of asyevcration and 
governor) now proposed to indent them for twelvemonths. He promptness of action, that we are not at liberty to doubt it. We 
was a strong friend to the African, and would do all lie could for must needs take the parties at their word. But what then, we repeat, 
his welfare; but he thought it would be cruel to turn him loose | as regards the thousands and tens of thousands of these same ignorant 
on society. They would be bound for twelvemont!s. He had | savage people, who, with the sanction of parliament, and the pur- 
directed a short ordinance to be prepared, authorizing him to chased permission of their native chicfs, shall be induced by the 
indent these Africans for one year; not only tho-e from St. planters to emigrate to the colonics? Will the protection which 
Helena, but, should any be sent here by any of her Majesty's they must equally need be denied them! ill their ignorant 
cruizers to be adjudicated, that they should likewise Le indented.” | savageness be exposed in the colonies to all the evils which the 
Here, then, we have the beginning of “free African immigra- planters in a few masterly touches have so fully and forcibly 
tion,” the immigration for which the planters are clamouring as depicted ; or will they too be inducted into a twelvemonths’ ser- 
an indemnity for the losses they have sustained under the eman- į vitude, with all its protective privileges and advantages, to escape 
cipation act; and a pretty plain beginning you must confess it is. those evils! Of course, I do not pretend to answer the question, 
Will the people of Britain fail to understand it—to comprehend | or to divine in what way the matter will erential be deter- 
the full bearing and import of it! I have been terribly abused by | mined in the proper quarter; but I do think, as I before said, 
the Trinidad Standard, and my perverted judgment all but pitied | that it deserves the serious consideration of the British people. 
by the Port of Spain Gazette, tor presuming to see in this measure I call this involuntary servitude—this 1 to service 
a modified slavery. But let that pass for the present, whilst we] without the free, unconstrained consent, with knowledge, of the 
hriefly examine the reasons given for the measure, and the pro- indented party—for whatever reasons, and to whatever end such 
fessed purpose which it is to serve. These will be found in the indenture be effected, A MoDIFIRD sLAaVERY—more or less modified, 
extract before us. The savage state of these immigrants, and their | as the provisions sccure to the slaves privileges greater or less in 
ignorance of the language of the colony, are stated as reasons why | number and importance, and define and restriet more or less the 
they should be protected. It would be cruel,” his Excellency | power of the master; but still stavery, real, palpable, undis- 
thought, to turn them loose on society,” and the object of the | guised, undoubted stavery. Is this what the people of Britain 
ordinance was to afford them protection. You will bear in mind | desire for these colonies, and are willing to permit! Is this what 
as we proceed, that some of these people have been imported into | they understand by free “ immigration on a large scale from 
Jamaica, and others into British Guiana, without its having yet] Africa!“ They should satisfy enlre on this point, 


been discovered that this sort of protection is necessary; with the | speedily. ? 
assistance, doubtless, of their friends and their country people, they With regard to the particular provisions of the Trinidad ordi- 
seem to have got on very well without it. But what is proper] nance, I need say little. I would here notice with particular com- 
and necessary for their welfare in Trinidad, must be equally | ment, only that provision which places the indented immigrant 
proper and necessary for their welfare in these other colonies; under the immediate protection of the stipendiary magistrate, 
and, if allowed in the one, it cannot with any show of reason he | empowers the latter to visit and inspect, as often as shall see 
denied in the others. The question, therefore, may fairly be] fit, such immigrant, with a view to ascertain his condition 
considered in reference to African immigration into the colo- | and treatment. Grent stress is laid on this provision by the Trini- 
nies ; for, although the measure before us is at present limited in | dad journals; and there can be no doubt that they would have it 
its operation to Trinidad, it cannot reasonably be confined to that] appear that thie authorised snpervision of the stipendiary magis- 
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trate, not only effectually sccurcs the indented immigrant against 
his master’s abuse of actual power, but entirely nullifics the objec- 
tionable principle of the whole measure, and preserves him a per- 
fectly free man in the midst of his servitude. Now I need not 
point out to you how utterly insignificant this protection of the 
magistrate, could it even bo guarantecd to tho full in perfect good 
faith, necessarily is, as a substitute for, and in the absence of, the 
powcr to quit service and scck employment elsewhere. It is 
scarcely possible—I maintain that it is morally impossible, that 
the magistrate, with any amount and sincerity of supervision, 
should he able to take cognizance of, and comprehend, and fairly 
adjudicate, all the grievances of which the labourer might have to 
complain. A thousand petty abuses and annoyances may be 
practised to his certain discomfort, which the magistrate could 
scarcely be made to understand, and would not know how to pre- 
vent, if he did understand them. But there is little hope that 
even this protection, such as it is, will be faithfully afforded the 
immigrant—that the supervision of the magistrate will be honestly 
exercised to the extent he may, and his authority be brought to 
bear in behalf of the immigrant, in opposition to the supposed inte- 
rests of the planter. From the known relative positions of the 
parties, and tlic stato of moral sentiment in these colonies, your 
own common sense and experience in the world would satisfy 

ou on this point. But you have evidence in the past for what 
in all probability will be in future. ‘The apprenticeship system 
and its special magistrates, and the conduct of the magistrates gen- 
erally—the wrongs which they could not prevent, or which they 
lent themselves and their office to perpetrate or to shelter, are 
things of too recent date to be forgotten, or for their warning to 
be despised. The stipendiary magistrate, where not a planter him- 
self, or connected with planting and having an interest in it, is 
the associate, the friend, often the obliged friend and bottle-com- 
panion. of the planter, and scldom unwilling to be made his tool. 
The indented immigrant cannot expect, and be assured he will not 
receive, more efficient protection and greater justice at the hands 
of these gentry, than the apprenticed labourer did; und that was, 
in general, little and worthless enough. 
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UNITED STATES THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE, 


WE are sure our readers will be gratificd with the following com- 
munication, not only on account of the cheering aspect in which 
it represents the anti-slavery cuse in the United States, but on 
account also of the interesting and characteristic note of Thomas 
Clarkson, whose glow and energy in this cause evidently set old 
age and growing infirmities at defiance. 


Playford Hall, October 10th, 1842. 
My pear Frien, Joun Beaumont,—I now send 55 a letter 
from my dear friend „It onght, if it can with propriety, 
to be made known to the public, but more particularly to all 
abolitionists, as it will rejoice their hearts to hear it. It appears 
that, when the slave states in the southern parts of the United 
States havo been in distress, they have borrowed moncy of their 
northern ncighbours ; and that, when they wanted new slaves for 
the plantations, they went to tho same quarter to get money to 
urchase them. Hence the northern states have been the chief, 
indeed the only, supporters of slavery. In this state of the 
northerners (as they are called in their mortgages), the southern- 
ers could not pay them ; and hence a unive bankruptcy took 
place in America. Now, what will be the consequence! The 
northern people, all of them crippled, and many of them ruined 
for ever, can no longer lend money to get the planters out of 
difficulty, or to enable them to purchase new slaves. Hence 
breeding must be immediately stopped, and a totally new system 
be adopted on the plantations ; which, being that of amelioration, 
eventually may lead to freedom. What precious prospects are 
these for our contemplation! I have sent you this letter for the 
perusal of your (may I not say, our?) Committee, and I shall 
write to , to ask his permission to have it printed in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. | 
Now for other good news. Joseph Sturge wrote to me lately, 
to say that, in consequence of this bankruptcy in the United 
States, slaves had fallen from one thousand ie each to three 
hundred, and that breeding of slaves would be probably stopped. 
But, since his letter, I collect from Garrison’s paper which I 
received last, that the slave has now fallen to one hundred dollars 
only, instead of one thousand. I send you a little bit cut out of 
his paper, as my warrant for this assertion. There is another 
most precious piece of news collected from the same paper, 
namely, from Louisiana, the great mart for slaves, whcre new 
plantations are almost daily opening. I shall cut also a bit out of 
this paper containing this precious intelligencc and send you. 

You will be pleased, after copying them, to return them to me. 
Now, if will give me leave to print his letter (without 
name), I think that, if you were to priat it in the Reporter, and 
add to it the news from Louisiana, and then add to this the 
account of slaves falling in value to one hundred dollars, you 
would be giving to the readcrs of the Reporter such a treat as 
e have never yet had with respect to slavery and the slave- 

e. From, my dear Friend, yours affectionately, 
Taomas CLARKSON, 


P. S.—I hope you will answer this letter, and tell me whether 
it hae not filled your soul with joy, as it has mine. 


Tue letter which Mr. Clarkson’s note thus introduces to the 
attention of the reader, is as follow: 
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Ninth Month 17th, 1842. 

My Dear FRIEND, Tuomas Crarkson,—When I last had the 
ars of seeing thee at Playford Hall, we were conversing a 
ittle on American slavery and its evils ; and how it seemed likely 
to follow that all who wero participators in the crime would par- 
take of the punishment which, though long delayed, the retri- 
butive justice of Him who is true and righteous altogether, would 
at length inevitably bring upon the guilty, whether individuals or 
nations. I observed that America has already begun to feel the 
baneful effects of this great national sin—so true it is that our 
backslidings correct, and our iniquities punish us. The failure of 
the United States bank, the stock of which is fallen to 64 per cent, 
and which has made an assignment of all its effects to à board of 
trustecs for the purpose of winding up its concerns, may be chiefly 
attribnted to this cause. The slave states are nearly all in the 
same situation, hopelessly, and irretrievably bankrupt. And they 
are bankrupts in character as well as in cash. The northern mer- 
chants will trust them no longer. The great commercial collapse 
of 1837, when every bank in the United States suspended specie 
payments, has been clearly traced to slavery. It is computed that 
the southern states owe the northern upwards of 500,000,000 
dollars, not 10 per cent of which will ever be realized. 

I have extracted this information from a letter written by a 
friend in the United States. He thinks that the whole of the 
derangement of their monetary affairs is attributable to the vast 
extent of accommodation they have afforded to the planters on 
long credit, in order to enable them to purchase slaves, and other- 
wise to enrich themselves by this unrighteous system. He further 
gocs on t Way that a favourable change has taken place in the 
sentiments of the citizens of the United States. The abolitionists 
are increasing at a wonderful rate. Last election the liberty party 
had but 7000 votes out of upwards of 1,000,000; at the recent 
state elections they have increased in several instances five fold, 
and there seems n fair probability of sccuring an abolition president 
at the next general election in 1844. Thousands of slaves escape 
every year to Canada and the northern states. The free states 
now grant them a jury trial,* which is equivalent to giving them 
their freedom, since in no place can twelve men be found das! 
to agree in a verdict that one man can rightly be the property 0 
another. Nearly all tlie free states now refuse to allow slave- 
holders to bring their slaves with them, when on a visit to the 
north. The prejudice against colour seems to be gradually dying 
away. 

From this view of the subject, I am inclined to hope that the 
cause is gaining ground in the United States. May it procced to 
its consummation, till there be not one bondman in that otherwise 
free country, is the ardent desire of 


Thy affectionate Friend. 

To this letter we add the following confirmatory extracts from 
recent American papers :— 

State of things in Louisiana.—A gentleman direct from the state of Loui- 
siana informs us, that tbe pecuniary condition of that state is becoming 
truly deplorable. lt appears that the banks in that state have been in the 
habit of letting out their money for eight years, to be paid io instalments, 
and tbat the last instalment on the immense sums of money loaned to the 
planters is about coming due, all the preceding instalments remaining unpaid 
also, not even the interest, he says, harg been paid. Asa consequence, 
universal ruin is anticipated, as the banks, in their present condition, will 
he compelled to wind up their affairs immediately. The planters, he says, 
owe these banks for the money with which tbeir negros were bought, and 
that too when negros were worth 800 or 1000 dollars each, while at the 
present time they would scarcely fetch 250 dollars each. The sugar 
planters seem to be reduced to a most desperate condition. Iie men- 
tioned an instance in which a sugar planter shipped thirty hogsbeads of 
sugar to New Orleans, and sold it for one cent a pound, and all that he 
realized over the cost of transportation, was thirty-eight dollare—and it was 
a lot of very good sugar.— Detroit Tunes. 

A falling off—A New Orleans paper says that an able bodied negro, 
who would have brought 1000 dollars in the“ palmy days” of slavery, was 
sold the other day at the arcade for 100 dollars.— Liberator. 

Southern Financiering—The Exchange Bank at New Orleans, 
which was once noted for performing miracles surpassing the wildest 
dreams of the alchemists of old, making wealth out of nothing, has been 
sold by the sheriff for debt, it having in its generous purpose of enriching 
other people, entirely overlooked its own necessities. The announcement 
of the public sale drew quite a crowd, and the bidding was quite animated 
until it reached 2500 dollars, when the ‘dead weight” principle was 
plainly visible—not another cent could be obtained on the institation, and 
down it went—nine years’ lease, vault, specie boxes, counter, drawers, 
furniture, and other “ fixins.”— Liberator. 

A New Orleans paper says, We are told by a gentleman conversant 
with the business of the city, that stores were sold yesterday for four, five, 
six, and seven thousand dollars, which three ycars ago brought twenty 
thousand dollars each.“ Emancipator. 


„ The late decision of the supreme court has modified the case in this 
particular.— Ed. Rep. 


ASHBURTON TREATY—THE TENTH ARTICLE. 


We insert another letter which Captain Stuart has written on 
this decply interesting subject to a member of the Anti-slavery 
Committee. A remark or two of our own will be found else- 


where. 
s Redruth, October 5th, 1849. 
“My Dear Friend, —The Tenth Article of Lord Ashburton’s Tresty, 
appears more and more horrible to me, as repeated consideration seems to 
develope its character. My reasons are as follows :— 
<6 In all slave states of the United States, and in one at least of the free 
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a 
(Ohio), the coloured, whether enslaved or free, have no evidence in law. Scoble. His lordship received the Committee with much cour- 


When accused, therefore, no evidence except that of ſreo white persons 
can be legally received in their favour ; but, whenever the contest is with 
- free white persons, you see at once, how hopeless to them, generally 
speaking, such a defence must be. Was Lord Ashburton aware of this ? 
Or is there one amongst us, who, excluded entirely from those of his own 
class, could be content to repose the question of his honour, bis liberty, or 
his liſe, upon the testimony and judgment of b:s deliberate and exasperated 
enemies ! 

Now, suppose a free coloured subject of the United States is reclaimed 
from our government with the legal affidavits, as a fugitive criminal. By 
the treaty, as I read it, we are bound to give him up; but to what do we 
give him up? To a fair trial? This must bave been Lord Ashburton's 
idea. Yo a fair trial? Possibly; but certainly not once in a hundred 
times. To a fair trial? No; but to the power of a law system which 
has already deprived him of almost all possibility of proving his 
innocence, if innocent; and which leaves his ucquittal or condemnation to 
a judiciary, outrageously at war with his safety, his honour, and his happi- 
ness. The ninety-nine probabilities out of a hundred are that he will be 
judged with fearfully partial severity. Yet, if he belong to the free states, 
there is still a mitigation—a sacred mitigation in his case, Aliter under- 
going the awarded punishment, he will be free—he will be restored to his 
manhood. But should be belong to the slave-states, his crime, by the laws 
of the state in question, may direct or sanction his being sold into slavery, 
either immediately, or after he has undergone some other dreadful penalty. 

I am not willing to believe that Lord Ashburton contemplated this; nor, 
as long as it is possible to doubt, will I believe, that our government will 
sanction the article in question, without expressly and effectually providing 
against such results. 

“ But a still worse evil is involved in the treaty. The slave, whoever he 
is, wherever he comes from, as soon us he touches British ground, is free. 
Glorious feature of our country! Well, a slave from Arkansas; we will say 
(Nelson Hackett will serve for a complete illustration), accused of theft, 
escapes to Canada, and from the moment that he arri ves there is a free man. 
British law, in this particular executing the divine, restores to him bis 
inherent manhood and tLe Egis of British power is nobly spread over bim. 
But be is accused of theft, and the United States government, supplying 
the legal certificates, reclaims bim for trial—Lord Ashburton doubtless pre- 
sumed, for a fair (rial by bis peers. Dy his peers! Alas! he has 
none, but the cattle which graze his master's field, or the furniture which 
adorns bis master’s habitation! Fora fair trial! What! a fair trial with 
no etidence udmissible by law in his favour except the evidence of 
exasperated enemies! What! a fair trial of a runaway slave by indignant 
slave-masters! And, after all, when he hos been tried for theft, when, of 
course, he has been found guilty, and when he has undergone the worat 
rigours of the law—what, ah! what, becomes of him if he survives? Will 
bis liberty, which God had restored to him by British instrumentality, be 
given back by the slave-holder, exulting in the recovery of the runaway 
slave, and in the fearful exampla which $ has made him to his fellows 
against similar transgressions of slave-laws? Will he be at liberty to 
return openly and without impediment to Canada? Alas! he is in 
Arkansas— ie is in the fangs of hig tyrants ; he was long ago legislated by 
them into a thing, and all bis fair claims to equal manhood have of old 
been spurned with infinite indignation. And how would the coward pride 
and the tyrant selfishness of the slave-system quail and writhe in every 
nerve at the departing glories of slavery, should a slave's claim to the 
common and inalienable manhood with which God has endowed every 
man, and to its fuir and equal rights, be thus publicly acknowledged! 

“ Lord Ashburton meant, I presume, tbat criminals on both sides should 
be equitably restored, in a friendly manner, to fair trial and judginent; and 
so far, every honest mind will applaud and support him. 

Nelson Hackett's case affords a fine opportunity of testing the question. 
If the Americans be honest in the treaty, they will scrupulously restore 
bim to Canada, should he survive, after undergoing the punishment they 
may award him for theft; and how would my soul exult with thanksgiving 
should they do so! But, if he perish, or, if they retain him in slavery, and 
we be consenting to it, how criminal, debased, and dastardly will be our 
posture—how daringly shall we again begin to violate the Divine com- 
mondments, Deut. xxiii, 15, 16, and James v. 1—4, &c. My hearts 
prayer is, that the Sovereign Mercy which so long spared us amidst all the 
abominations of our own recent slave system, and which so graciously led 
us out of it in pence, may here again preserve us, nor sufter us to make 
ourselves kidnappers of freemen—for let us always remember that, once on 
British ground, ihe slave is restored to his liberty by British laws, as he 
always was entitled to it by Divine—nor suffer us, I say, to make ourselves 
kidnappers of freemen, out of regard to a supremely hypocritical power, 
the tyrant republic, which will be the first to detect our shallowness and 
to despise our pusillanimity, whilst it boasts of our brotherhood in 
corruption, and superciliously smiles upon our tame subserviency to its 
idol guilt. f 

„ Cranes Srvart.” 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, Now Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
he sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 
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Tne British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee waited upon 
Lord Palmerston yesterday, at his residence in Carlton House 
Terrace, by appointment, in order to present an address from that 
body, expressive of their high sense of the services which he ren- 
dered, while in office, to the anti-slavery cause. The members 

resent were Messrs. G. Stacey, Robert Forster, Josiah Conder, 

Beaumont, H. Tuckett, J. Soul; Dr. Madden; the revs. J. II. 
Hinton, M. A., and James Carlile: with the secretary, Mr. 


tesy, and entered freely into conversation with them on several 
subjects connected with the object of the interview. The address 
of the Committee, and Lord Palmerston's reply, will be found in 
another column. 


We have the pleasure of informing our readers that the vacancy 
in the secretaryship of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, occasioned by the decease of the late lamented Mr. 
Tredgold, has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. Scoble to 
that office. We are sure that the unanimity and cordiality with 
which this step has been taken by the Committee, will be univer- 
sally e in by the friends of the Society, at home and 
abroad. 


We have the pleasure of advertising to-day the Third Annual 
Report of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. The 
Report, which was read at the Annual Meeting at Exeter Hall in 
May last, is accompanied by an Appendix full of important and 
most interesting matter, not only in relation to the proccedings of 
the Society, but in relation also to the state of slavery and the 
slave-trade in all parts of the world. We must defer a more 
detailed notice till our next. 


Lorp Sranzzey being absent from town, no day has yet been 
appointed for receiving the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee on the subject of the Trinidad ordinance. The memorial 
of the Committee, however, has been transmitted to him, so that 
the subject is brought under his serious consideration. 


ANOTHER letter from our friend, Captain Stuart, appears in our 
columns to-day, on the tenth article of Lord Ashburton’s treaty. 
A communication on the same subject has also been received by 
the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee from the com- 
mittee of the Leeds Auxiliary. We are happy to see the atten- 
tion of our friends drawn to the bearings of Meret ahi stipu- 
lation, and assure them that no efforts shall be ed which may 
be found either necessary or adapted to avert the evils so much to 
be apprehended. Happily, the British public will have. an oppor- 
tunity of exerting a salutary and decisive influence. The tenth 
article can be of no effect on British territory, until au act of 
parliament has been i in conformity with it. The matter, 
therefore, must pass deliberately through both houses of parliament, 
and all necessary pains may—and doubtless will be taken there, 
to make the phraseology of the law what it ought to be. 


We have inserted several articles to-day, illustrative of the 
tenacity with which many of the planters in the West Indies are 
still, by a system of abitrary rent-charges, endeavouring to coerce 
labour. he case we have given in detail from the court of 
appeal in Barbados is worth an attentive perusal. It is stated in the 
Liberal that the appellant in this case had, a few weeks previonsly, 
left Spring Garden estate and found employment elsewhere, and 
that this charge of rent for two years was made subsequently to 
her leaving—doubtless as a piece of petty revenge. Our con- 
temporary adds— 

To show to what extent the labourer is exposed to fraud under this 
system, and with what reasonableness he complains of it andiis dissatisfied, 
we would briefly state here, that, a few days ago four women from Baker's 
in St. Peter's parish came to take our advice on a charge of rent, for which 
their wages had been stopped. The charge was made for their children, 
who with a single exception were at school; but the attorney and manager 
thought they would be better in the estate working. One of these children 
resided from the estate with her father, the otbers came home after school 
to their mothers ; and these mothers were cee at the rate of a bit a 
week for lodging each child in her house, and the same charge was m 
for the one who did not lodge on the estate! ‘The declared object was to 
induce these poor women to take the children from school to work on the 
estate—some of the planter-folks having a decided aversion to little negros 
being taught to read and make a shirt. Week after week for months had 
this bit for each child been “beld back” from the “hire” of these poor 
mothers, before they thought of resisting the villanous exaction against 
which they murmured. 5 

This is not a solitary instance in which parents are made to pay lodging 
for their children at school, or engaged, it may be, in tending an ay 
home, whilst the parent is labouring to obtain the means of subsistence for 
herself and them. ‘The thing is of frequent occurrence. 


Tue Guiana Gazette publishes a letter signed Berbictano, ae 
proposing the formation of a society to be called the 1 
ulana Anti-slavery Society, the object of which shoul 
“ to purchase slaves” in slave-colonies, and transport them to 
Guiana as freemen. To this plan, which the editor of the ou 

seriously commends, and sustains by many reasons there is t 
trifling objection, that, fora British subject to per a at 10 
to become a party to such purchase, is by the law of Englan 
a felony. In the eulogy of our contemporary on this philanthropic 
design, one passage strikes us so powerfully that we cannot ep 
quoting it.“ This scheme, says he, seems to us in every ae eh 
more feasible than Mr. Burnley's famous scheme of pure prai 
slaves on the coast of Africa to be converted into immig 
a scheme, it ts said, of which certuin persons in this coloni eT 
attempted to make a practical application.” Pra who are cal 
persons! And what is the neture and extent of that pa ae 
5 of the “scheme of Purchasing aves on t Ae pe 
of Africa, which is said to be in progress: Would the Gav 
oblige us with an answer to thee questions: 
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MR. TURNBULL. 


Br the Royal Gazette and Bahama Advertizer of the 21st of 
August, we find that Mr. Turnbull was at that period at Nassau, 
having left Cuba, as appears, in circumstances of considerable peril. 
The Bahama and Grants Town Friendly Societies presented him 
an address not less honourable to themselves than to Mr, Turnbull. 
This document, with the reply, we cxtract with much pleasure, 
and we rejoice especially that the visit of this high principled func- 
tionary to Nassau is likely to turn to so good an account as the 
closing scntence announces. 


ADDRESS TO DAVID TURNBULL ESQ., LATE HER MAJESTY’S CONSUL Ar 
= HAVANA, SUPERINTENDENT AND PROTECTOR OF LIBERATED 

AFRICANS. 

Nassau, New Providence, 20th August, 1842. 

Sir,— We, the Friendly Societies of this town, take the liberty 
—a liberty which we trust you will excuse, of signifying to you the 
pleasure we felt on learning of your arrival at Nassau, and your 
escape from dangers imminent and alarming. 

Through the medium of the press we have been made acquainted 
with some of the services which vou have rendered, both in your 
private and official capacity, to the preat and sacred cause of justice 
and humanity ; and sorry arc we that you could not continue to 
adorn that station and magnify that office which you held under 
our ious sovereign the Queen, and thus fulfil the wishes of a 
people the most intelligent, the most mighty, and the most humane 
under the whole heaven. 

That your manly and cmphatic assertion of the just and in- 
alienable rights of others, especially of the sons and daughters of 
Africa; your unbending firmness ; your unswerving integrity; 
your uncompromising policy ; your fearless denunciation, on all 
fitting occasions, of an evil the most foul and demoralizing that 
ever cursed the earth; and your benevolent endeavours to lessen 
the misery, and mitigate the hard condition, of a long oppressed, 
maligned, and down-trodden people, who are bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh—that you should, sir, by such a line of con- 
duct, have kindled the opposition of men devoid of all sense of 
justice, of all regard for the claims of humanity, and whose gains 
are acquired by trafficking in blood as genuinely and as purely 
human, and therefore as precious, as their own, is not at all sur- 

rising. But decry and traduce who may, the sympathics of the 
umane and the good are with you, and the blessings of the in- 
jured gather thickly upon you. 

We trust, sir, that you will derive consolation from the assur- 
ance that your philanthropic efforts have been, and still are, appre- 
ciated ; and that you will continue to enjoy that kcen satisfaction 
which springs from doing justice and showing mercy. 

We are thankful tothat Alinighty preserver who has effectually 
shielded you in the day of peril. And fervently do we desire that 
He may long spare your life to plead the cause of the helpless, 
and Ac prove u friend to the victims of lawless power, and base 
cupidity. 

urther, allow us to assure you of the unfeigned sorrow we feel 
on account of the illness of your excellent lady, and of the anxious 
hope we entertain that her visit to this place may eminently con- 
duce to the restoration of her health. 

It ill becomes us to remind you of the truth, while we rejoice 
in it, that whom the great disposer of all things afflicts He dealeth 
with as with sons. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, with fervent gratitude and a 
deep sense of respect, on behalf of our respective societies. 

WILLIAM Borer, President of the Bahama F. S. 
WARD Butter, President of the Grants Town F. S. 


MR. TURNBULL’S REPLY TO THE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AT NASSAU. 
Nassau, New Providence, 29th August, 1842. 

My good and kind friends,—I thank you with all my heart for 
this affectionate address. If I have been able to render any 
service to the interests of justice and humanity in the course of 
my residence in a land where that sacred cause is systematically 
trampled under foot, I feel that I am amply rewarded by the 
approbation of the friendly societies of Nassau ; who, breathing 
the atmosphere of freedom in the ncar neighbourhood of the scenes 
of oppression which it has been my misfortune to witness, and my 
duty to endeavour to mitigate, are necessarily better qualified than 
other men to judge of the magnitude of the evils which are here 
so eloquently denounced, as well as to appreciate the value of that 
emancipation, of which the noble sentiments of this address are 
the direct and legitimate offspring. | 

I have looked with the greatest satisfaction into the constitutions 
of the societies you so worthily represent ; and I congratulate you 
most sincerely on the brotherly, benevolent, and independent spirit 
which so happily distinguishes these admirable institutions. 

The estimate you have formed of my humble efforts and my 
brio ter ae in the cause of freedom, afford a faithful measure 
of the kindness of your own hearts ; and, although you have greatly 
overrated my personal merits, you have taught me how to acquire 
the sympathy of the humane and the good, while you offer me 
the strongest encouragement to persevere in the course which has 
met your approbation. | 

en I left Havana just a fortnight ago, my attention was 
so entirely absorbed by the domestic affliction to which you have 
so feelingly alluded, that I little thought of the path of usefulness 
which was about to open to me in the island of New Providence. 
My wife desires me to convey to you her grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the good wishes you express, and to assure you of her 


confidence that, with the Divine blessing, the air of freedom she 
now breathes, will speedily restore her to that health and strength 
which she rejoices in devoting to the cause of humanity. 

I cannot part with you on this occasion without entreating your 
active co-operation in the new field of usefulness to which f have 
just alluded. 

It must be known to many of the members of your several 
societies that a vast number of British born subjects, from this 
very colony, as well entitled as ourselves to the enjoyment of 
their freedom, are at this moment the bondsmen and the bonds- 
women of the Spaniard and the American. 

Since my arrival in Nassau, I have found my way to evidence 
sufficient, [ trust, to establish the birthright of several hundreds 
of such persons. I need not tell you that it is my earnest desire 
to make that evidence so complete, as that not a single subject of 
her Majesty may be left in this western world to deplore the 
bondage, which, thanks to the great nation to which we belong, 
has for ever disappeared throughout the British portion of your 
fair Archipelago. 

In this new effort I ask your friendly assistance. I beg of you 
to let it be known in your several societies that I am ready to re- 
ceive any farther evidence that may be offered, and in the form 
most 3 to the parties in whose possession such evidence 
may be. 

elieve me, my dear and kind friends, with great truth and 
esteem,—Your faithful servant, 
D. TURNBULL, 


THE RENT-COERCION SYSTEM. 
Avousr 261H. 


Mary Bowen, (labourer).... . Appellant. 

Mr. Joseph Greaves (manager Spring Garden) .. Respondent. 

This was an appeal from the decision of Mr. Morris. The appellant 
was warranted for the sum of thirteen dollars eighty cents for house rent, 
and judgment given against her for that sum. 

Respondent (to appellant.) Have you not a bouse and land on the 
estate ? 

Appellant.— es, I have. 

Respondent.—Did not the superintendent acquaint you that I should 
require two bits per week rent for them ? 

Appellant.—He told us that, when we left the estate to work elsewhere, 
we would have to pay two bits per week. 

Respondent.— Do you not know that I have received two bits per week 
rent from others 

Appellant.— If you warranted any one else, and made them pay it, it 
was not right, because vou made no agreement of the kind. 

Justice Tinling.— Before the magistrate, were you told for what time 
you were charged rent! 

Appellant.— No, I was not. 

Justice Tinling.—In the proceedings it does not appear for how many 
days the charge wos made. 

Respondent was sworn, and handed in a copy of the account with which 
he had furnished Mr. Morris—to the best of his belief it was a true copy. 
The account included from June 1840, to June 1842, from which a deduc- 
tion was made of seven dollars for thirty-five weeks’ sickness, leaving the 
balance of thirteen dollurs and eighty cents warranted for. Respondent 
had told the labourers that, if they left the estate's work, they would have 
to poy rent. ; 

ustice Cuppage. — Did you consider her a renter ? 

Respondent.—-I never made any point blank agreement with her. 
first at 
the work of the estate should pay oue bit 
absented themselves so frequently, I altere 
rent of two bits per week. 

Justice Tinling.—Then if she rented the house at two bits per week, 
she ought to have been at liberty to work where she pleased. If, on the 
other hand, the house was given in consideration of her Jabouring for the 
estate, when she worked the rent ought not to have been charged. 

Justice Cuppage.— You must make some arrangement with the people. 

Respondent.—I wrote it on the boiling-bouse. 

Justice Cuppage.— But the appellant can't read. 

Justice Tinling.—How did you expect to be paid? i 

Respondent.— Why, if she had paid weekly, P should have taken it. 

Justice Ilamilton.— Did you pay them their wages weekly! 

Respondent.—Sometimes. 

Justice Tinling.—How much a day do you give them! 

Respondent.—T wo bits. 

Justice ‘Vinling.—And yet you made them pay two bits for their house 
and land! I think that is too much like the old system. 

Respondent.— W bat must I do 1—Suppose I make them pay a bit a day ? 

Justice Cuppage.— You certainly have a right to make what stipulations 
you please on your estate; but you must make the people understand 
them. You have allowed your debt to run on for two years, until it 
amounts toa sum which the woman is unable to ppy—where is a woman 
in her situation to obtain that amount from ? 

Respondent.—She owes it. 

Justice Cuppage.—On your own showing, you employ labour on the 
estate below the general price. You deduct half a bit from their wages, 
and tben charge them two bits a week for house and land! 

Justice Tinling.— The appellant must have been at liberty to take ber 
labour where she pleased. 

Justice Cuppage (to Respondent).— Did you expect her to give her 
labour on the estate ? 

Respondent.—IJt was the agreement. 

Justice Cuppage.— Vou seid just now thet there was no agreement 
between you. 

Respondent.—! first of all wrote on the door, that the labourer who 
missed a day would have to pay one bit for it; but I soon afterwards 
altered it, because I could not make out a just account of the number of 
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I 
all wrote on the boiling-house door, that all who stood away from 
rday ; but finding that they 
it, and made it a permanent 
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absent days, and I charged them two bits per week. I explained the 
peper to the superintendent, and desired him to do so to the labourers. 

Justice Vinling.— When was the first regulation written ! 

Respondent.— I cannot tell the exact time. 

Justice Cuppage.— When was the other written? 

Respondent.— l cannot recollect. 

Justice Tinliog.— You only say when you began to charge the appellant, 
Dut not when either of the regulations was made. 

Albert (superintendent) sworn.—An ugreement which the respondent 
some time last year made with the labourers bad since been rescinded, 
and the labourers were charged two bits per week for their houses and 
land. ‘The appellant hed often been absent from the estate’s work. 

Justice Tinting.—How long after the first agreement bad been made 
was it altered for the other? 

Deponent.—J cannot say. 

Justice Cuppage.— Did you communicate the stipulation to the la- 
bourers ? 

Deponent.— Yes, I told them of it. 

Justice Cuppage. — Was appellant present? 

D eponent.— Y es. i 

Justice Tinling.— I wish to know when the second agreement was 
made, becanse the appellant is charged under it from June 1840; but it 
does not appear that the first agreement was made until January last year. 
The second must bave been made after that. 

Justice Cuppage.— What steps did you take to acquaint the people with 
the agreement ! 

Deponent —1 went to their doors and called out to them, and told 
them of it. Appellant was in her house. 

Justice Cuppnge.— Now try, and recollect the time. 

. cannot well recollect. I know the first was made before 
ter. 

Respondent.—Have you not seen me call on the labourers repeatedly 
for rent! $ 

Deponent.—Yes, I have. 

Benjamin Bailey sworn. —The sum was justly due the respondent by 
appellant, according to an agreement he had beard respondent enter into 
with the labourers, and entered up by deponent in the estate's books. In 
1839 they were in the field, when tbe respondent told them they should 
pay one bit for each day they were absent from work. In April, 1840, 
respondent sent deponent to measure off land for the labourers, when he 
saw written on the boiling house a second agreement. Respondent told 
de ponent to remember that all the labourers who did not work five davs 
on the estate should be charged two bits per week for their houses and 
land. 

Justice Cuppage.— Do you swear that appellant heard the agreement! 

Deponent.—The wholo gang heard it. 

Justive Cuppage.— I ask as to her individually ? She is the only person 
whose cuse we are now trying. 

Pepene cannot swear that she particularly was there: tbe whole 
gang heard it. 

Justice Cuppage.—Did appellant comply with the regulation, by giving 
five days’ labour to the estate? 

Deponent.—No, she did not. 

Justice IIamilton.— Can you swear to how many weeks she was absent? 

Deponent.—No, I cannot. 

Justice Cuppage.—You swore before Mr. Morris, and you have con- 
firmed your deposition in this court, that the account was a correct one— 
how can you reconcile that with the reply you have now given to the 
question of the court? 

Deponent.— Why, if the account wns made out strictly correct—if all 
the time that she was absent was included—it would be found to amount 
to much more than it is. 

Justice Cuppage.— Ihe only deduction which you bave made is for 
sickness? 

Deponent.— Sickness et cetera. 

Justice Ilamilton.— And what does the et cetera comprise ? 

Deponeut.— Days that we have cut off, when there was no work on the 
estate. 

Justice Cuppage.— Has any money been received from the labourers on 
this agreement! 

Deponent.— Yes, about ten or twelve months ago. 

The court after a brief consultation, came to the following decision. In 
the proceedings received from the magistrate, it did not appear for what 
time rent was charged; nor had it been stated in court. Tbe only infor- 
mation to be had on the subject was a written memorandum presented by 
the respondent, in which the eppellant was charged with rent for 104 
weeks, cr from June 1840 to June 1812. By the testimony of Albert, it 
appeared that the agreement was not drawn up until last year; had the 
appellant consented to it, she would therefore have been under obligation 
to pay rent only from April 1841. Bailey had deposed tbat the agree- 
ment was conditional—that the two bits were to be exacted only if the 
did not give five days’ labour on the estute; but this witness could not tell 
the exact number of days that the appellant was absent. Had the court 
deemed it necessary, they should have sent tbe case back to the magistrate 
for the bearing of the appellant's witnesses; but, for the foregoing reasons, 

and from the vague and indefinite nature of the evidence altogether, the 
court thought proper to reverse the magistrate’s decision, and direct the 
respondent to pay the costs of appeal, amounting to thirteen shillings. 


> = mamme —¶—r— ——— — 


TRINIDAD ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


(From a Correspondent of the Barbados Liberal.) 

Tus Trinidad haart anti-slavery society celebrated the fourth anniver- 
of freedom on the evening of the Ist of August, by a soirée at the 
Theatre in Henry-street, Port of Spain. About seven o'clock the large 
room in which the purty assembled was completely filled, and in some 
degree crowded ; but the most orderly and decorous conduct, we are 
happy to state, was observed throughout the proceedings of the evening. 
Time wes, even in the memory of some of our Py ones, when 
such an assembly as was then congregated would have been thought to 
require tbe presence of all tbe local militia, and a company or two of the 
to is the pesce. But now, thanks to freedom, not even a 

siogle constable was in attendance. 
he platform was well supplied with speakers of most liberal and inde- 
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pendent sentiments. Mr. George Cowan, of the Mico Charity, was called 
on to preside; and ground bim were, the Rev. Alexender Kennedy (s 
talented and indefatigable friend of freedom) and the Rev. George Brodie, 
both of the Presbyterian church; Mr. Hamilton, of the Wesleyan society ; 
Messrs. O’Brein, Peltier, Paull, H Anderson, Robertson, Ireland, Hob. 
son, Kaighn, Scotland, Fraser, & e. & e. The report of the society for the 
past year having been read, thefollowing resolutions were then put end 
carried. 
1.—Moved by Mr. Paull, seconded by Mr. Hemil'oi—That the report 
read be adopted, and that it be printed and circulated under the superin- 
tendence of the committee. 

2.—Moved by Mr. Hobson, seconded by Mr. Scotland, and supported 
by Rev. A. Kennedy—That this meeting nore that the righteous act of 
emancipation has, in this colony, realized all, and eren more than all, that 
the friends of humanity could have expected. 

$.— Moved by Mr. O’Brien, seccnded by Mr. Kaighn—That this meet. 
ing deeply sympathise with their brethren in bondage, and sincerely and 
earnestly desire their speedy deliverance. 

4.—Moved by Mr. H. Anderson, seconded by Mr. Peltier, and sup- 
ported by the Rev. G. Brodie—T bat this meeting deprecate the proposition 
of lowering the duty on sleve-sugar ; they anxiously long for the day when 
all slave produce will be regarded and treated as illegally acquired pro- 


rty. 
Pe ar oved by Mr. Robertson, seconded by Mr. Ireland, and supported 
by Mr. Fraser—That this meeting desire to encourage by all lawful and 
just means the voluntary immigration of the sons and daughters of Africa 
into the British colonies ; but they cannot approve of pecuniary or other 
inducements being held out to the African chiefs to expatriate their 
subjects.“ 

* Here was a fair opportunity, of their own 8 to give us their 
opinion of the “ Twelvemonths Bondage Ordinance — Do they 2 
of that? or were they afraid to condemn it ?— Editor of the Liberal. 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD VISCOUNT 
PALMERSTON, &c. &e. 


My Lorp,—It is with unusual satisfaction that the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society (widely as they 
have differed frem your lordship on some not unimportant ques- 
tions) fcel themselves called upon publicly to record their high 
sense of the eminent services you have rendered to the anti-slavery 
cause, when occupying the distinguished office of foreign secretary 
under tlic late government; and to tender to you, in behalf of the 
great body of abolitionists they represent, and of the sufferi 
millions of the human race now held in bondage, the tribute 
their sincere respect and gratitude. 
- Amidst the exciting conflicts of party, and the laborious en- 
gagemcnts of 7 high office, your lordsh; was not unmindfal of 
the wrongs of Africa, nor of the claim which her enslaved children 
have on the sympathy and assistance of this great country. The 
recent papers relative to the slave-trade presented to both houses 
of parliament by her Majesty’s command, are a monument of the 
great ability, the untiring industry, and the generous zeal dis- 
played by you in the cause of human freedom and happiness. 
From those papers, the Committee learn that your lordship 
recognised and affirmed the great principle, that no British fune- 
tionary of any class, residing in countries where slavery and the 
slave-trade exist, should cither hold or hire slaves for any 
whatever; and, that, in order to secure the practical operation of 
this principle, a circular despatch was addressed by your lordship 
to all such functionaries, intimating it to be the wish of her 
Majesty’s government that they should act in strict accordance 
with this principle. The issuing of such instractions, and the 
attitude of British functionaries acting agreeably to them, must 
exert a powerful moral influence, and operate as a standing testi- 
mony, on the part of Great Britain, against the atrocious system 
of slavery wherever it exists. How ne those instructions 
were, and how beneficial they have been in their results, may be 
evinced by an extract from a communication addressed to your 
ep by her Majesty's late Consul at Havana, dated the 1st of 
December, 1840. ‘I cannot close this despatch without the re- 
spectful tender of my heartfelt congratulations on the vast amount 
of good already achieved by the simple expression of the wishes 
of the government. In your lordship's hands the sentiments ex- 
ressed by the general anti-slavery convention have not been 
rren or unfruitful. At the period of my arrival in this country, 
a few weeks ago, it is a matter of notoricty that there was not & 
single officer holding an appointment under the British crowa, 
resident in the island, who was entirely free from tho charge 
countenancing the practice of slavery. A week had not claps 
after the arrival of your lordship’s circular despatch, when a series 
of advertisements appeared in the public papers, Ín the name of 
one of the commissioners, offering specific wages to servants 
condition, and at this moment, I rejoice to say, there is not f 
cy British officer residing within my consular Jurisdiction, who 
either has not selinquished, or is not at least, preparing to relin- 
quish this odious practice.” mi 
Nor has your lordship confined the application of this Lig 
to British functionaries. In another circular to ber . 
representatives at foreign courts, you have instructed them to 
urge upon the governments to which they are accredited, its 
1 by their agents abroad Rey the Committee are gratifi 
to 


nd that this measure has attended with great auecems. 
The combined action of the powers of Europe, thus brought to 
bear through the medium of their representatives, upon the insti- 


tution of slavery, must have a direct and important influence hs 
the governments which yet sanction it and its fearful adjunct, t th 
slave-trade. Whilst the Committee are gratificd erally wi 

the terms in which those of her Majesty's allies who have given 
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in their adhesion to the principle advocated by your lordship, 
have expressed themselves; they are particularly so with the 
views of the Mexican government, communicated to the British 
minister at Mexico, on the 16th August, 184}—“ You may assure 
her Majesty’s government, that his Excellency the President of 
the republic, before whom I have laid your note, entirely agreeing 
with their sentiments, and ene by a full conviction that 
the unjust and barbarous traffic in slaves is as repugnant to morality 
as it is scandalous to humanity and civilization, has not contented 
himself with merely accepting and following up thcir invitation, 
by causing instructions similar to those contained in the above- 
mentioned circular to be addressed to our agents abroad ; but has 
also thought it expedient to extend its effects as far as is in his 
power, by directing that such agents, whenever the occasion pre- 
sents itself, shall use their advocacy with the govermments and 
authorities of the countries where they reside, with the same zeal 
in behalf of the slaves as they would for their countrymen, in ful- 
filment of their duty, and in as far as is compatible with the exer- 
cise of their functions.” 

The Committee also observe that, your lordship recognised and 
affirmed the principle, that British functionaries in slave-holding 
countries should represent the well-known views and feelings of 
the government and people of this country on the subject of 
slavery and the slave-trade. In the discussions with the Spanish 
government, relative to the removal of the late Consul in Cuba, on 
the ground of his anti-slavery principles, you not only intimated 
to the Spanish minister, “that the doctrines and opinions said to 
be entertained by Mr. Turnbull are so unanimously shared by 
the whole British nation, from the highest to the lowest, that it 
would be scarcely possible for her Majesty's government to find 
within the Unit Kingdom any person who, by his education and 
attainments, was: fitted for the post of Consul at the Havana, who did 
not entertain upon the slave-trade and upon slavery the very samc 
opinions which are ascribed to Mr. Turnbull ;” but, referring to 
Mr. Turnbull’s work on the Spanish colonies, against which the 
Spanish government had taken exception, you said: ‘So far 
was her Majesty’s government from thinking that those opinions 
do render Mr. Turnbull unfit for the situations of Consul and 
superintendent of liberated Africans in Cuba, that it was precisely 
the book he wrote, and the well known sincerity and earnestness 
of his opinions, that pointed him out to her Majesty's govern- 
ment as a fit person to hold those appointments.’ But your 
lordship was not content with these intimations of the motives 
which influenced the government in the appointment of that gen- 
tleman. You further stated, that “if the exequatur were to be 
withdrawn from Mr. Turnbull as Consul, he would nevertheless 
continue to hold his commission as superintendant of liberated 
Africans, on office which is not subject to any instrument of con- 
firmation by the Spanish crown, and even if Mr. Turnbull were to 
be withdrawn from Cuba in both capacities, it would be the duty 
of her Majesty's government to select as his successor some other 
person holding the same opinions, and animated as nearly as pos- 
sible with the same zeal and activity in the performance of his 
duties; so that nothing would be gained for tlie Cuba slave- 
traders by the removal of Mr. Turnbull.“ Your lordship thus 
identified the anti-slavery cause with the policy of the government, 
and showed to the world that a British statesman is as tenacious 
of the dignity and honour of his country where the general inte. 
rests of humanity and freedom are concerned, as he is jealous of 
them in its own peculiar relations with foreign states. 

The Committee further perceive, that previously to quitting 
office you not only took a deep interest in the freedom of the 
emancipados in Cuba, but adopted a plan for securing to these 
unhappy persons the rights secured to them by the Spanish laws, 
and by the slave-trade treaties under which they had been libe- 
rated from bondage, but (as is well known) only to be enslaved to 

ratify the cupidity of the Spanish authorities, and to demonstrate 
Fit additional proof were necessary) the bad faith of the Spanish 
government. Recognising the right of these deeply injured people 
to the protection of the British government; you instructed her 
i ha minister at Madrid thus to address the Spanish cabinet: 
& You will in conclusion state, that the British government demand 
as a right from the Spanish government, the immediate freedom 
of ali the negros who have been emancipated in Cuba by sen- 
tence of the Mixed Commission, since the treaty of 1817, but who 
appear hitherto to have becn retained in practical slavery by the 
authorities of Cuba, in direct violation of solemn engagements with 
the British crown.” Your lordship added: Her Majesty's 
government cannot allow themselves to believe that, when the 
cabinet of Madrid shall see, as is proposed by this correspon- 
dence, that the treaty with Great Britain has in this matter been 
set at naught; that the faith of the Spanish crown has been 
broken; that its engagements have been deliberately and syste- 
matically, and during a long course of time, violated; and that 
this has been done for the illegal profit of those public officers 
whose duty it was to have carried the treaty into execution: her 
Majesty’s government cannot doubt that, when the cabinet of 
Madrid shall sce all this, it will hasten to redeem tho honour of 
the Spanish crown by immediately putting an end to these mon- 
strous abuses. As it is evident,” you further observe, that these 
emancipated negros cannot hope for security from oppression, 80 
long as they remain in Cuba; her Majesty's government therefore 
demand that they shall be brought before the Mixed Commission, 
according to the lists deposited in the archives of the commission, 
and that they shall then, if they wish it, be handed over to the 
superintendent of liberated Africans, to be by him sent to a British 
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colony, where they would by law as well as by treaty be free.“ 
Thus did your lordship, the Committee trust, lay the foundation 
for securing the future liberty and prosperity of a class of Africans, 
whose hard fate has long excited the commiseration of the abolition- 
ists of this country. 

ut, my lord, eminent as are the services you rendered to the 

sacred cause of freedom in the particulars to which reference has 
been made, it is chiefly to the course which you pursued in rela- 
tion to the multitudes of wretched Africans who have been illicitly 
introduced into Brazil and the Spanish colonies, contrary to the 
munieipal laws of these countries, and the faith of treaties with 

the British government that the Committee now refer. That 

course is worthy of the country to which we belong, and is sanc- 

tioned alike by the principles of justice, humanity, and religion, 

the laws and institutions of Spain and Brazil, and the solemn 

obligations of treaties. Your lordship demanded in the name of 
the British government and nation, the liberation from slavery of 
all Africans who have been unlawfully introduced into the Spanish 

colonies, in contravention both of law and treaty ; and instructed 

the British minister at Madrid, to negociate a treaty for the con- 

stitution of a proper tribunal for carrying the requisition into 

effect. It is sufficient to refer to the draft of the treaty to show 

that it is as comprehensive in detail, as it is just in principle. 
What its ultimate effect may be will greatly depend on the firm- 
ness of your lordship’s successor in office, who, they trust, ani- 
mated by the same spirit, will complete the great work which you 
have so nobly begun. Referring to the steps you were reported 
to have taken, the commissioners at Havana, in a dispatch, dated 
15th September, 1841, thus announce the effect produced by 
them: “ A very considerable excitement has prevailed here 
sas the past month, in consequence of information received that 
your lordship had demanded of the Spanish government the libe- 
ration of all slaves introduced into the island since the year 1820. 
So righteous a measure must be hailed with the utmost gratifica- 
tion by all who wish the happiness of the human race, and would 
go fur to efface slavery itself from this country. The proposition 
has roused every individual here to a sense of the evil conse- 
quences attending the further prosecution of the trade ; and, if it 

has no other effect than that of stopping those continued mal- 
practices, we should receive it with the utmost satisfaction.” 

Nor is this all. Anxious to extend the blessings of freedom in 
whatever countries the government of England may be supposed 
to possess influence, you instructed her Majesty's representatives 
at the Persian and Ottoman courts to excrt themselves to secure 
this great end. In your communication to the British minister in 
Persia, you say : “ You will accordingly take an early oppor- 
tunity of cxpressing to the Shah of Persia the strong desire which 
is felt in this matter by 
represent to him that he would be doing a thing extremely accep- 
table to the British government and nation, if he would issue a 
decree prohibiting the future importation of slaves of any kind 
into Persia, and making it penal for a Persian to purchase slaves.” 
These instructions, my lord, whilst they do you honour and cannot 
fail to be acceptable to all classes of your countrymen, are in per- 
fect accordance with the Mussulman law; and, if followed up 
with “ steady perseverance, and by never omitting to take advan- 
tage of favourable opportunities to press upon Mohammedan 
rulers the wishes of the British government on these points, as 

‘our lordship so strongly recommends, cannot fail, under the 
ivine blessing, of being ultimately successful in securing liberty 
to the slave population of the East. 

In what your lordship has thus done to promote that great 
cause to which the Committee are devoted, they find the justifica- 
tion of the step they have now taken, in respectfully presenting to 
you their cordial thanks for the great principles you have enun- 
ciated, and the course you have pursed in your official intercourse 
with forcign states. And they express their earnest hope, that, 
whether in or out of office, your lordship’s great abilities and in- 
fluence will continue to be exerted in the overthrow of slavery, 
the establishment of freedom, and the promotion of the civilization 
and peed aed of every portion of mankind. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, Jonx Sconlx, Secretary. 

27, New Broad Street, 30th September, 1842. 
LORD PALMERSTON’S REPLY, 

GENTLEMEN,—I feel highly gratified and flattered by the address 
which you have done me the honour to present to me; and this 
proof of your good opinion is the more valuable to me, because it 
comes at a time when I have ceased to have any official power 
to assist you in the attainment of those great enda, which form 
the object of the association of which you are the organ. 

You do me but justice in believing, that I take the deepest 
interest in everything that can tend finally to extinguish the 
„ and to abolish all over the world, the condition of 
slavery. 

The official situation which I lately filled, and which I held for 
ten years, gave me great means for labouring to promote the 
abolition of the slave-trade. I employed those means to the best 
of my ability; and although during the whole of the period that 
I was secretary of state, I was engaged in conjunction with 
foreign governments in political transactions of great moment, 
requiring intense application, and the most assiduous devotion of 
time and attention ; yet I never lost sight of those important 
matters which you have so much at heart. 

I am afraid that it is impossible to hope that the slave-trade 
can be entirely, or at least permanently abolished, until the condi- 
tion of slavery shall itself have ceased to exist, because so long as 


her Majesty's government, and you will 
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slavery any where prevails, there will be a great tem tation held out 
to unprincipled men to carry on that criminal traffic. But, never- 
theleas, if all the governments of christendom would sincerely 
combine to hinder their own subjects and citizens from carryin 
on the slave-trade, and would also agree to an interchange o 
assistance to prevent their respective laws against slave-trade from 
being violated, I verily believe, that the slave-trade might be 
reduced to an amount infinitely small as compared with its pre- 
sent extent ; and that so long as due vigilance was execut b 
land, and an active police was maintained on the sea, that trade 
would be almost entirely suppressed. 

It was therefore an object of uncensing solicitude on the part of 
the government to which I had the honour to belong, to multiply 
as much as pe treaties with foreign states, for the concession 

of a mutual right of search for the T ression of the slave- 
trade ; and we had the great satisfaction o bang able to conclude 
a considerable number of fresh treaties of that kind ; and to intro- 
duce into those treaties such amended stipulations as experience 
had shown to be essential for the attainment of their object. 

It is no doubt true, as has been asserted by some, that the very 
measures which have been adopted for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, have aggravated the pasta of those negros, who, 
in spite of all our endeavours have annually been carried off from 
the const of Africa ; because our measures have driven the slave- 
traders to resort to all those contrivances for dispatch and conccal- 
ment, which necessarily belong to an illicit irade, and those con- 
trivances inevitably increase the misery of those wretched Africans 
who are the victims of them. But this circumstance, 80 far 
from being a reason for relaxing our efforts, ou ht rather to sti- 
mulate us to increase them, because if we could altogether prevent 
the trade, these sufferings would altogether cease with it. Now, 
there can be no doubt, that the measures which Great Britain 
has, for many years past taken, for the abolition of her own 
slave-trade, and for the extirpation of the slave-trade of other 
nations, have greatly narrowed the extent to which the slave- 
trade would otherwise have been carried. 

It is possible, as some persons have thought, that the number 
of negros, now annually carried across the Atlantic, may be equal 
to the number that were so carried, at the time when Great 
Britain first took this great matter in hand ; but to judge of the 
effect of our preventive efforts, we must compare the number of 
slaves now clandestinely carried over, in spite of all the vigilance 
and efforts of our cruizers, with the number that would be 80 
carried if no obstruction were offered to the trade, and if, on the 
contrary, it were a permitted trade and free. And we must like- 
wise compare the limited demand for slaves now arising from 
Cuba and Brazil, with the demand which would have existed at 
this time, if all the colonies of Great Britain, of France, of Hol- 
land, and Denmark, together with Brazil and Cuba had continued 
to import without impediment or restraint an unlimited supply 
of slaves. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I sce in the present state of things no 
reason whatever for discontinuing or relaxing our exertions ; but 
on the contrary we have every motive for a strenuous and perse- 
vering continuance of our efforts. 

Much has already been accomplished, and much more may I 
trust be looked for. The Brazilians, the Spaniards, and the 
Portuguese are the great offenders, but all these nations are bound 
by the solemn engagements of treaties to abstain entircly from the 

e and if they could be persuaded to act in this matter 
with good faith, and honestly and punctnally to fulfil their en- 
gagements to us, 


our object as far as the slave-trade is concerned, 
would in a great measure be accomplished. _ 

Now the power and influence of England is great, greater per- 
haps than many persons in this.country are aware of. 

f that power and influence are steadily and vigorously exerted 
by the executive government, as I am sure that in this matter 
they will be; and if the executive 5 is well backed up 
aad supported by public opinion and national fecling, of which in 
tlis case there can be no doubt, I am convinced that the unanimous 
determination of the British government and British nation to 
obtain from foreign powers a faithful and complete execution of 
the engagements which those powers have entered into with 
Great Britain for the suppression of the slave-trade, will in the 
end be crowned with success. 

But for this purpose we must} be firm and decided ; we must 
not mind if we give offence to the guilty parties whose crimes we 
are endeavouring to punish or prevent ; and we must not be 
stopped by clamour raised against us by those who are interested 
in the perpetration of those enormities which we are strivin to 

ut down, But above all, we must not recede and go back in 
aur course, for any symptoms of faultering on our part would 
give new courage and fresh hopes to the miscreants who commit 
these crimes. 

Gentlemen, I beg again to thank you most gratefully for the 
honour which you have done me this day ; and I can assure you 
that I shall always consider it as one of my first dutics as a public 
man, to do all that ma lie in my power to promote the attain- 
ment of those grest ends for the accomplishment of which your 


association has been formed. 


JJ a ee a 
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and eloquent friend of the negro, who 30 materially contributed to 
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en appointed Secretory to the British and Foreign 
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Bnirisg Gurana,—{ From the Guiana Gazette.) — Since the last 
bomeward packet the most important thing that has occurred in the colony 
has been the explosion of the new constitution, of the attempts towards 
the formation of which we gave some account in our last review. We did 
not on that occasion augur very favourably of this essay towards self- 
government; and, in fact, the new constitution exploded, or rather was 
extinguished, before it was half finished. ‘The framers of this new form 
of government, though, in fixing the fronchise, they had conferred the 
right of voting upon a multitude of Portuguese hucksters and shop-keepers, 
very recent immigrants to the colony—the majority of whom cen hardly 
speak English, and whose sole object seems to be to make a little money 
and quit the colony as soon as possible—yet, for rensons of which we 
must confess we have never seen any very clear exposition, took care 
to exclude from the right of voting the great body of the native free- 
holders, who, in companies of from fifty to a hundred, bad purchased 
estates of the value of fifty and eighty thousand dollers, and whose stake 
in the colony would appear to be far greater and more permanent than that 
of a travelling huckster from Madeira, whose great object is to get together 
a little money and go home again. These freeholders, perceiving that they 
were thus strangely overlooked, took occasion to remind the constitution- 
makers of their existence, by coming to town in a body to attend the ad- 
journed meeting at which the constitution was to be Anden Finding 
themselves a decided majority, they took the liberty to annul all the pro- 
ceedings of the former meetiag, and, in place of tbe pro draft of a ner 
constitution, to substitute a petition to the Queen to alter the form of ad- 
ministration according to her wisdom, so as better to accommodate it to the 
altered condition of the colony. All this was done ina very quiet, orderly, 
and decent manner; still, on the part of the friends of the new constitution, 
it was considered a borrid piece of impertinence. 

DINNER To Siz Micgazl. M‘Tvurx.—(From the Guiana 
Gasette ).—Y esterday being the fourth anniversary of complete eman- 
cipation, a large number of the labourers on Montrose, Felicity, aad other 
estates in that neighbourhood, gave a dinner to Sir Micnz I. M‘Tunt. 
The dinner took place at Felicity, and was attended by most of the pro- 
prietors, managers, and professional gentlemen in that vicinity. About 
five-and-twenty gentlemen sat down at one table, and about a hundred 
labourers at another. 

The Combined Court in British Guiana have passed 
migration ordinance, in conformity with the recommendations 
Stanley.— Guiana Gazette. 

InuIdnAMTS.— The ship Mary Hurtley arrived in our harbour on 
Tuesday morning from St. Helena, with 311 captured Africans. The 


people are mostly young, and appear to be in fine health and spirits.— 
men, and inhabitants 


Guiana Gazette. 
Haytr.—A meeting of the justices, vest 
of the parish of St. Andrew, Jamaica, was held on the 10th of August, 
the Queen to 
ti. An address 


to take into consideration the propriety of petitioning 
amend and forward to its 


a new im- 
of Lord 


remove the restrictions on the trade of Jamaica with Hay 
was adopted, and referred to a committee to 
destination. Jamaica Standard. ree 

Texas.—The eagerness of the Americans to invade Mexico 1s 
damped for the present. President Houston has vetoed the bill passed 
with this object, and the Texan army is disbanded. The Yankee expectants 
are A ida back again as they may. ; 

‘MIGRATION FROM THE Ganbta.—The brig Spheroid returned 
from the Gambia to St. Vincent's, with only twenty-six immigrants on 
board.— St. Vincents Gazette. 
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WEST COAST OF AFRICA: DR. MADDEN’S REPORT. 


Tais important and deeply interesting document, of which so 
much has been said during its concealment from the public eye, 
has at length made its appearance in the ad pe to the Report 
of the West African Committee. We should qualify our state- 
ment that Dr. Madden’s Report has appeared, however, by adding 
that certain parts of it have appeared; since the occurrence (not 
eo) of sundry ominous lines of stars in the blue book, 
intimates that various omissions have been deemed expedient by 
the colonial secretary ; and, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
these omissions may be both large and important—nay, they may 
consist of by far the most important an h passages in 
the whole document. It cannot yet be said, therefore, that we 
know what Dr. Madden’s Report contains; and the public will 
have still to feel that some matter of critical interest is withheld 
from them. Whether by any means they may hereafter be made 
acquainted with what is now concealed we know not. 
he Report as published is voluminous, and has reference to a 
variety of matters not relevant to the columns of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. We may make, however, one general observation. 
The document, instead of being printed continuously, is divided 
into five or six portions, each portion being followed by a variety 
of rs relating to the same locality, and many of them com- 
menting on, and even contradicting, the statements of Dr. Madden. 
It may be said, no doubt, that this arrangement is designed to 
facilitate the consideration of the subjects to which the Report 
refers; but it may be said too that, if it had been intended to 
smother the Report, and to nullify its influence, a more effectual 
plan could not have been pursned. Such certainly is the effect ; 
and indications are not wanting to justify a suspicion that such 
was the 8 
Although the Report contains much that does not relate imme- 
diately to the anti-slavery question, and something even on that 
question which is not in harmony with our principles, it contains 
@ great deal of matter directly relevant to our objegt, of the 
greatest importance, and of the most painful interest. e shall 
endeavour to bring forth these matters from time to time, as we 
may be able. We premise only the general observation, that, in 
porsuing his inquiries, and in stating their results, Dr. Madden 
shewn a keen sensibility to injustice and oppression, an 
honest love of freedom, an independence of judgment, and a 
1 of purpose and conduct, entitling him to the 
est praise. 

The subject to which we now proceed to direct particular atten- 
tion, is the extent to which British merchants are implicated in 
the support of the African slave-trade. On this point, Dr. 
Madden does not scruple to make the sweeping and astounding 
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assertion, that this traffic is supported mainly by British capital ; 


that is to say, that the goods necessary for carrying it on are 
furnished to the slavers principally by British merchants. We 


must do both the Doctor and our readers the justice to lay before 
them the following extract from his Report on this pai topic. 


CASE OF 1HE DOS AMIGOS. 

The practice of aiding and abetting the slave-traders at the foreign set- 
tlements on this coast bas not ceased, and a recent instance of supplying 
a foreign slave-trade vessel called the Dos Amigos, at Cape Coast Castle, 
with those goods which are required by the slave-traders for the purchase 
of slaves, bas shown that facilities have been given, up toa very late 
period, at our settlements on this coast, to the foreigners engeged in this 
commerce to enable them to carry on their illegal trade. The Dos Amigos, 
a Portuguese vessel evidently and obviously fitted out for the slave-trade, 
had anchored under the guns of Cape Coast Castle; it is the custom for 
the governor to send an officer on board of every vessel that anchors 
there, to examine ber register, and, on being assured of her being engaged 
in legal commerce, to certify the same, and to permit her to remaia. 

A merchant of Cape Coast, and a magistrate of the place, made a sale of 
one hundred and thirteen guns, and sixteen barrels of gunpowder, to the 
captain of the Dos Amigos; the slave vessel then proceeded to Anameboe 
and Acorn, and at both places anchored, and was permitted to remain by 
thé commandants, and to trade, st the one place for beads, &c., and at the 
other for provisions. The vessel was subsequently seized, carried to Sierra 
Leone, and condemned; and, on examining her papers, documentary evi- 
dence was found of the trade she had carried on at our settlement. The 
government, on being apprised of this circumstance, called on the president 
of the council at Cape Coast to institute criminal proceedings against the 
merchant. Captain Maclean replied, that he had brought the matter before 
the council,“ and they had passed a series of resolutions, disclaiming all 
connivance with the slave-trade, recommending the governor to take mea- 
sures to prevent all vessels of this description, or even suspected of being 
such, from being permitted to anchor in the roads, but at the same time 
that the president was not in possession of any legal grounds to take even 
the initiatory steps towards such a prosecution.” Captain Maclean further 
states, in bis letter to Lord John Russell,“ that he should be able to estab- 
lish the fact of the merchants having sold certain articles of merchandise to 
the master or supercargo of a vessel culled the Dos Amigos, but nothing 
beyond that fact. The merchant (be states) would naturally reply that 
such a person had certainly entered bis warehouse and purchased these 
articles, psyable on delivery, but that he neitberknew, nor was bound to know, 
that this man was a dealer in slaves. And it would be quite impossible 
for him (Captain Maclean ) to prove a guilty knowledge against the person, 
or even to adduce a legal proof that the vessel to which the purchaser of the 
was in effect intended or fitted out for the slave-trade.” 

On these grounds Captain Maclean declined to institute any proceedings 
against the merchant, and at the same time stated, “ that in point of fact, if 
he had exposed bimself to legal punishment by his conduct in the instance 
referred to, he knew of no merchant in the whole colony, including of 
course, the members of council themselves, who had not in many instances 
rendered bimself liable to similer criminal proceedings taken against him.” 
“Nor is it pretended to be denied, in a general sense, that all these mer- 
chants knew or suspected that such vessels as the Dos Amigos were 
connected directly or indirectly with the slave-trade ; at least he had never 
seen a Spanish, Portuguese, or Brazilian vessel on this coast, (and he bad 
seen hundreds), that was not so engaged. But they (the merchants) had 
always considered themselves justified es merchants in selling their mer- 
chandise to any person who might come to their warehouse prepared to pay 
them money or other equivalent for their goods, nor had he ever imagined 
for a moment that he could legally interfere with such traffic.” 

Things were in this state when I arrived at the Gold Coast, and come 


-menced an inquiry into the subject. One of the leading members of council 


admitted that there was not one of the merchants who had not done what 
this merchant had been accused of doing, and he maintained the right of 
every merchant trading with any vessel whicb, after due examination by 
the governor, bad been permitted to remain in the roads; that this circum- 
stance gave any vessel on arriving there a legal character, and consequently 
they were at liberty to trade with her. I must confess there seemed to me 
a great deal of plausibility, if not of reason, in this argument; and further 
inquiries left no doubt whatever on my mind that a merchant could not 
possibly bave been io ignorance of the destination of this vessel, and of 
the purpose for which these goods were purchased from him. I kne@ not 
how to call on the president of the council to prosecute a person for a 
crime which the president himself, it appeared to me, bed rendered him. 
self responsible for, by permitting her to remain in we roads, and suffering 
her to assume, by this official recognition of her legal character, the appear- 
ance of a vessel baw gree in lawful trade. The melancholy state of this 
' mental 0 health at the only interview I with him, 
and during the whole period of my residence on the Gold Cosst, precluded 
the possibility of my entering into any explanation with bim on this subject; 
and the extreme illness under which he laboured, independently of an 
other reasons for abstaining from recommending the institution of . 
ings ageinst him, was sufficient to induce me to leave this matter to some 
other mode of preventing the recurrence of its mischief. I can by no means, 
h owever, agree with Captain Maclean that the frequency of the occurrence 
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of this evil i8 an argument for its impunity, nor tbat the merchant neither 
knew, nor was bound to know, that this man (the captain of the Dos 
Amigos) was a dealer in slaves.” There can be no doubt but that he was 
bound to know whether, in selling these goods, he was contravening the 
Jaw or not, and whether, in dealing with the captain of a Spanish or Por- 
tuguese vessel, such as Captain Maclean, in“ all his experience, had never 
known engaged in legal trade on this coast,” he was not aiding and abet- 
ting a slave- trader in bis pursuits, or was only prosecuting a lawful trade. 
Surely this argument would not be admitted for a buyer of suspected goods 
to set up, that he was not bound to know the character ofa reputed thief ; and 
rice rersd, that it was not incumbent on the seller of goods adapted for the 
slave-trade to make any inquiry as to the objects of the purchaser, which, 
if known or suspected even to be illegal, it would be a breach of the law 
for him to promote. 

It is admitted by Captain Maclean, that vessels of the cheracter of the 
Dos Amigos have “in many instances” been permitted to enter these roads, 
and the merchants and members of council have traded with them. ‘ Nor 
is it pretended to be denied that, in a general sense, such vessels as the Das 
Amigos were connected, directly or indirectly, with the slave-trade ;”—tben 
by were those vessels allowed to enter? And did not the knowledge, in 
a generul sense, of the real character of these vessels, which was not denied 
by the magistrates and members of council who traded with them, amount 
toa guilty knowledge of their pursuits, which might have furnished legal 
grounds for the initiatory step towards a prosecution of them ? 

CASE OF THE ROBFRT HEDDELL. 

The case of this vessel, under the British flag, commanded by a British 

subject, and belonging to London owners, trading with a notorious slave 
dealer of the name of De Souza, at Whydab, has brought the question of 
the legality of British subjects supplying the slave factories with the goods 
and stores tbey require for their nefarious trade to an issue. It appeared 
to me desirable that it should be set at rest without further delay. I was 
informed by the president of the council that a British vessel was then in 
the roads, having recently arrived from Whydah, where sbe had traded 
with Mr. De Souza. This information was given to me in reference to the 
subject of the Dos Amigos case, and as a proof of the general opinion that 
was acted on at „ on the coast, that, so long as a British merchant 
or trader sold his goods to any description of persons there, provided he 
received money or produce in return, his trade was legal. My opinion 
being different on this 1 I strongly recommended Captain Maclean, 
if proofs could be obtained of the commander of the vessel's baving been 
trading with De Souza, to seize her and send her to Sierra Leone; Captain 
Maclean did not think it expedient to do so, and, the question of damages 
Jving against him for a seizure under similar circumstances appearing to 
influence bis determination, I endeavoured to obviate that difficulty, but 
without effect. I then called on Captain Maclean to examine the papers 
of Captain Groves, and expressed a desire to see him; and the following 
day he called on me. At this interview the captain appeared extremel 
hurt at the imputation thrown on Mr. De Souza’s character of being impli- 
cated in the slave trade; that he, Mr. De Souza, had been basely ealum- 
niated, and had never dealt in sluves to his certain knowledge, during all 
the time that be bad been acquainted with Whydab. This extraordinary 
vindication of the character of the most notorious slave denler that ever in- 
fested the coast of Africa, I replied to by reading an extruct from the Act 
of Parliament, 5 Geo. 4, and informing the commander | considered his 
trading with De Souga came within the full meaning of the terms “aiding 
and abetting the slave-trade ;” and I explained to him what tbe pem 
was of this offence. He then gave up the vindication of Mr. De Souza’s 
character, and informed me that, previously to his going to Whydab, he had 
asked the opinion of Captain Maclean, and likewise of Lieutenant Levings, 
of the Buzzard, and his going to Why dah to trade with De Souza was with 
the express sanction of both these gentlemen. 

I questioned the former of them at Cape Coast on this subject, and the 
latter at Whydab, where I happened to fall in with his vessel on my pas- 
sage to the Bight of Benin and Prince's Island; and both of these gentle- 
men positively denied that any such sanction had ever been given by them. 
In the meantime the captain took his departure for Accra, and immediately 
after, her Majesty's ship IVolrerine fortunately arriving at Cape Coast, 1 
addressed the letter, of which the following is a copy, to Captain Tucker, 
the commander of that vessel, and tbe superior officer of our squadron on 
that coast :— 

Cape Coast Castle, 22nd March, 1841. 

“ Sir —I bave the honour to inform you that some wers ago a British 
barque called the Robert Heddell anchored in these roads, and it came to 
my knowledge that the said vessel had just arrived from \Whydah, where 
my informant, Captain Maclean, gave me to understand the captain of the 
said barque had been trading with Mr. De Souza, the celebrated slave 
dealer and factor resident at that place. 

] requested Captain Maclean immediately to send on board this vessel 
for her papers, to ascertain the nature of her trading at Whydah ; and in 
the event of there being any evidence against the captain of trading with 
De Souza, to seize his vessel and send bim to Sierra Leone for trial. 
Captain Maclean did not approve of this step ; I then proposed to bear all 
the responsibility of any damages that might lie against the captor in case 
of her acquittal. 

“ I now requested Captain Maclean to send for the master of the vessel, 
and he waited on me the following day. I read him an extract from the 
consolidated slave act, showing the illegality of trading with a notorious 
slave dealer, and supplying bim with British fabrics adapted for the trade, 
and without which the tratfic cannot be carried on. Ile acknowledged that 
be had been trading with De Souza at Whydah, while the Buzzard was off 
the coast firing upon the factory of De Souza, but maintained that his was 
a legal trade ; that he sold British goods to De Souza, and got bard dollars 
ju return: that the amount of his dealing was about 10,000 or 15,000 
dollars, for which he must go back to Whydah ; he said that be had him- 
self a factory at Whydab, but that the proceedings of the Buzzard had 
upset everything. He said that the British government and British 
cruisers were altogether under a mistake about the character of De Souza; 
that he was no slave trader, but the viceroy of the king of Dahomey at 
Whydab, and bad nothing whatever to do with sleve dealing. He, more- 
over, stated to me that be did not go into Whydab to trade with De Souza, 
witbout first getting the sanction of Mr. President Maclean, and then of 
the captain of the Diad, who said there was no objection whatever to 


his going to Whydah to trade with De Souza; that it was his duty to en- 
courage, not to impede the legal trade of British ships. 

“ The above fucts I am ready to substantiate, if necessary, on oath. 

“ I have, &c. 
(Signed) “R. R. Mappey, 
Commissioner of Inquiry on the Western Coast of Africa, 
“ To Captain Tucker, Commander of the Squadron 
on the Western Coast of Africa.” 

Captain Tucker immediately proceeded to Accra in search of the vessel, 
and found her there. On examining the books and papers ‘of the captain, 
no doubt was loft on his mind of the trading carried on between the captain 
and De Souza, and at the time too when her Majesty’s ship Buzzard was 
engaged in hostile proceedings against the slave dealer De Souza; in fact, 
at the very period the British vessel of war was firing on the factory, the 
British merchant vessel was trading with its owner. The captain made a 
full admission of his having traded to a considerable extent with De Souza, 
that he bad had the management of a fuctory himself at Wydah for several 
years, and was the agent of a house whose vessel he then commanded, 
He expressed great alarm as to his state of health (being then ill of fever), 
if sent to Sierra Leone, and begged of Captain Tucker, in consideration of 
the general nature of the practice, and the ignorance of its illegality that 
had hitherto existed, that le would not detain his vessel; and, on bis giving 
a solemn undertaking under his hand to abstain in future from all manner 
of trading with such notorious slave dealers as De Sousa and Zangroni of 
Whydah, Captain Tucker released his vessel. 

The declaration formally made and presented to Captain Tucker, was to 
the following effect: 

% Barque » Accra Roads, 23rd March, 1841. 

„Sin, — !] hereby most solemnly promise that I will not carry, or convey, 
or cause to be carried or conveyed, or in any way assist in the convey- 
ance of any cargo or cargoes, goods or merchandise, or permit any 
goods or merchandises consigned to me to be carried or conveyed, to Mr. 
De Souza, Zangroni, or to any other slave-merchant at ble erie 
other slave - trading places on the Western Coast of Africa; that I w 
arrange and wind up my mercantile transactions there with De Sousa so 
soon as possible; and that I will not in any way carry on any trade there 
again, until the opinion of the government law officers be obtained. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) 


9 
% Master of the ——, and agent to , 
“ To captain William Tucker, her Majesty's ship Wolveri , 
senior officer on the Weatern Coast of Africa. 
Signed in the presence of . 
“ Henry Dumanssa, Lieutenant. 
“Jonn F. Cuaareron, Acting Surgeon.” 

Captain Tucker, on his return to Accra, informed me of his proceedings 
in this case, and his reasons for releasing her. He atated to mo that, besides 
the declarution made by the master, he bad received another communks- 
tion from him, stating that the goods be had sold to De Souza consisted of 
guns, powder, and cotton goods, to the amount of several thousand dollars ; 
that these goods were the property of others, and that he was the agent 
them ; that he either carries out these goods with him, or they are oone 
signed to him on the coast, and come out in other British ships to him; 
tbat he had a factory at Whydah for ten or twelve years past belonging to 
others ; that the first agent he appointed there was a Mr. , and thet 
bis present agent is a son of Mr. De Souza. 

The matter is further brought home to the owners of this vessel by the 
testimony of Lieutenant Levinge, of her Majesty's ship Buzzard, who v 
blockading the entrance to Whydah at the period in question, end in open 
hostility with the slave-dealer De Sousa. 

He informed me on board the Wolverine, then off Whydab, where the 
Buzzard was stationed, that he had entered the river when this vessel ind 
another merchant ship belonging to the same house were at anchor there; 
that he went on the Sea Witch to make some inquiry about a slaver 
which had recently sailed from Whydab, and the master of the latter de- 
clined to give him any information on the subject. That on seeing the 
cargo of this vessel consisted of American planks, he applied to the master 
to sell him a certain number of pieces of them for the use of his vessel, 
but the master refused to do so, stating that the hed been brought 
tbere for the sole use of Mr. le Souza, and bad been already sold to bim. 

This vessel was consigned to the master of the former one, and bed been 
sent to America for the planks sold to De Sousa; and there cannot bes 
shadow of doubt of the use for which they were intended by De Souss, 
namely, for the temporary decks of the slave-sbhips, These circumstances 
requested Lieutonaut Levinge to communicate in writing to Captain Tucker, 
and the official statement of them is now in bis hands. I cannot help re- 
peating that the Spaniards and Portuguese have certainly grest reason to 
think they are dealt with strangely, when they find our merchant vessels 
supplying the slave-trade factories with those very goods and stores which 
we seize and condemn their vessels for conveying to the same places. 

There are two arguments advanced by the advocates of the persons 
employed in aiding and abetting the slave-trade, against interfering with 
what they call the innocent commerce carried on by British traders, at the 
foreign slave-dealing factories: tbe one is, that they ere promoting 
abolition of the slave-trade by supplying these places with ritish goods: 
and the other is, that they are extending the trade of Great Britain by 
making these factories markets for our merchandise. si tales 

These arguments are loudly and boldly set forth by the persons impli- 
cated in similar proceedings. With respect to the first argument, it 18 difi- 
cult to believe they can convince us of the trath of their assertion, thet 
supplying of these factories, on our parts, is calculated to hurt. xo interests 
or hinder the proceedings of the alave-dealers, ae 

The plain fact is, these slave-trade factories could not subsist without 
the supplies they receive from our merchant vessels, and the assistance 
they derive from our merchants in the various British settlements on the 
coast.’ They are mainly instrumental in keeping up the alave- trade, and for 
the paltry amount of trade which is done with den, but which is sufficient 
to enrich a few houses which monopolise this trade, the vast resourced he 
Africa are prevented from being called forth by the continuance of t 
slave-trade ; and the general interests of English commerce are completely 
swamped by about half a dosen of individuals, who are the suppliers of 
illegal trade in Africa with goods and stores, at the same time setting thems . 
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selves up as the supporters and defenders of the great and general com- 
mercial interests of this country. But these never can be promoted by 
legal commerce to the extent they ought to be, while tho average profit on 
the slave-trade continues to be 180 per cent.; and the efforts of our squa- 
dron to crush this traffic are neutralised by the support which their facto- 
ries receive from our own fellow subjects. It is impossible to have visited 
Africa along a line of coast of some 2000 miles, and extended one’s obser- 
vations even ten miles from the coast, and not have considered the vast 
resources that might be developed in that country. This country is one 
which, if its climate were better, ought to become a new East Indies in the 
bands of England. ‘There are bardly any products which we receive from 
India that are not to be found in Africa without cultivation. But the 
hands that are needed for cultivation the country is deprived of by the 
slave-trade, and the aliment which is essential to the existence of it is 
derived from the vessela and establishments of three or four commercial 
houses, who happen to have nearly the whole trade of the Gold Coast in 
their hands, and by whose proceedings the existence of the slave-trade is 
prelonged. What keeps slavery alive and flourishing in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Brazils, but the power of obtaining fresh slaves as fast as they 
wear down the health and strength of those thev hold ? 

The vigilance of our cruisers has nearly put an end to the conveyance of 
goods from Cuba and the Brazils to the coast of Africa, The factories 
there find a new resource in British commerce, and all the exertions of 
our squadron at so enormous a cost of life and money, year after year, to 
the extent of upwards of balf s million sterling (the estimated annual cost 
of our anti-slave-trade efforts), to prevent these factories from receiving their 
supplies and exporting the inbabitants, inasmuch as these exportations de- 
pending on such supplies, are defeated by those vessels under the British flag, 
and those traders in our settlements who afford the sbips and factories of the 
slave-denlers whatever they require. And yet their aiders and abettors talk 
of promoting the abolition of the slave-trade by trading with them, of beat- 
ing the Spanish and Portuguese dealers out of the field; but for what pur- 
pose ere the goods which the English traders sell purchased at the facto- 
ties? Why, for bartering for slsves. And to skon are the gods sold? 
Why, to the Spanish and Portuguese dealers on the coast. And what 
description of goods are they which are chiefly disposed of to them? 
Why, guns and guupowder; rum and tobacco, and Manchester goods of 
the coarsest kind. But, as far as the mere csrrying of the goods from Cuba 
and the Brazils to the factories in Africa. the foreigners have been already 
beaten out of the field by the vigilance of the cruisers, though it matters 
sir little to the merchants in Cuba or the Brazils how they are supplied 
with them, provided they continue to receive them on the coast. 


The London house to which the Robert Heddell belonged is that 
of Forster and Smith, Mr, Forster being himself a member of the 
West African Committee of inquiry. 


ASHBURTON TREATY: THE TENTH ARTICLE. 


Playford Hall, October 24th, 1842. 
My Dear Farexp, Jonn Beauuont,—I have looked into the 
tenth article of the fate treaty with the United States, and I will 
now give you the result of my thoughts upon it. It was neces- 
sary for the American gormet considering the great extent of 
the boundary line, and the number of American white ruffians 
who had taken advantage of it to escape the punishment due to 
their crimes by flying beyond it—it was necessary, I repeat, to 
have an article of this sort ; and I believe therefore that the Ame- 
rican government, and Lord Ashburton too, had no other object in 
view to cause the surrender of such of its white subjects as 
were criminals : but I am decidedly of opinion that the American 
slave holders will take advantage of this article, not only to go into 
with their claims as before, but to go more frequently—for 
the article says, that the proper authorities on both sides (British 
and American) shall deliver up ali persons who, being charged 
with certain crimes, shall seek an asylum in the territories of each 
ether. Now the words “all persons, evidently include the black 
slave ) as well as the white population. The words are qualified 
wever, or restricted in thcir meaning, by their being made to 
relate only to those fugitives who have committed certain crimes. 
re is no article in the treaty which allows a fugitive slave to 
de given up merely for running away. Running away is no crime, 
according to the treaty, unless actual crime is the cause of it. Let 
us now see what those crimes are for which a criminal may be 
surrendered, They are six in number. 1, Murder. 2. Assault 
with intent to commit murder. 3. Arson. 4, Piracy. 5. Rob- 
bery. 6. Forgery. Now I think it is evident by this catalogue of 
crimes that the American president has in view the white popula- 
tion only, for I never heard of arson, piracy (according to our 
definition of it), or forgery being committed by slaves. Indeed 
they cannot commit forgery because there is only here and there a 
slave who can read or write. I wish it may be that this was the 
Gesign of the American president, for then things will remain, with 
respect to Canada, as they were before the treaty ; and it becomes 
our government, or Lord Ashburton, to inquire whether the Ame- 
rican president views the treaty in this light. If it is meant to in- 
olude the slave population, then the treaty will be most disastrous ; 
for though the slaves do not commit some of the crimes specified, 
yet they are guilty of petty thefts. Now, does the word 
include petty thefts? If it does, then the door is open to claims 
without end—to thousands of applications. I am of opinion then, 
if the treaty takes in the slave population, that the slave owners, 
enco by the caso of Nelson Hackett, and having now a legal 
right to make claims, which they had not before, will pester our 
vernment in C with thoueande of applications (consideri 
the fugitives now in Canada amount to 12,000 souls): ind 
that they will not be able to get through the business without 
a A special court for the purpose of trying the cases 
which will be brought before them. And such a court, if estab- 
lished, would have many and great difficulties to contend with. 
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Lies without end would be told without scruple by the pursuers 
of the fugitive, to get him into their possession. Ask a Canadian 
who lives on the British borders of Canada, what he thinks of these 
claims as far as they have come within his own knowledge, and he 
will tell you that he will not believe a word of what these pursuers 
have to say. The crimes with which they charge the fugitives are 
mostly fabricated. It may be that a fugitive is now and then a 
criminal, but ninety-nine in a hundred run away solély to gain 
their liberty and avoid oppression. 

I come now to the way in which the reputed criminal is to be 
dealt with. He is to be brought before a judge or other magis- 
trate of the territory in which said reputed criminal shall be found, 
who shall have power, jurisdiction, and authority, upon complaint 
made under oath, to issue a warrant for the apprehension of the 
fugitive or n e with crime, to the end that the 
evidence against him may be heard and considered; and if it be 
found that the evidence of eriminality be such as would justify his 
apprehension and commitment, he is to certify the same to the 
executive, that a warrant may issue for the surrender of such 
fugitive. The expense of apprehension and delivery to be defrayed 
by the pursuers. 

Now, if it should be that the were pops on is included in 
the treaty (which our government ought to know before parlia- 
ment meets), it becomes them totake measures to render the treaty 
innocuous, as far as the unhappy fugitives who have fled to our 
territories for protection are concerned, considering the dreadful 
punishment which awaits a runaway slave. Woe be to that poor 
creature who is given up to an enraged master! It becomes Lord 
Ashburton (and I think as a just and humane man he would be 
pleased to do it) to persuade our government, who sent him out 
to make the treaty, to do all they can to frustrate the designs of 
these hunters after blood. Ist, It strikes me, that . for 
the restoration of fugitives will be so numerous, seeing that there 
are ncarly three millions of slaves in the United States, all ready 
to run away as opportunity offers, that, to pet through the business 
of a just adjudication, our government should establish a special 
court of justice for these trials, 2nd, That they should sit once 
in every month. 3rd, That they should 1 counsel to defend 
the fugitive. 4th, That the latter shoul 
own tale throughout, as evidence against his pursuers, 5th, That 
particular instructions should be given to get a satisfactory proof 
of the identity of person, seeing so many black people are alike. 
6th, To have a clear understanding with the president, and this 
immediately, what is to be understood by the word robbery.” 
Should it include every petty theft, it ought to be altered or abo- 
lished, and it may be altered on the soundest principles of law. No 
civilized man would desire that crimes of a serious nature should 
go unpunished, or that the offender who committed them should 
not be delivered up to justice ; but all wise and virtuous legisla- 
tors have proportioned the punishment to the offence. Now what 
would be the punishment of a fugitive slave for petty theft, if 
given up to an rated master, who has arbitrary power to 
punish in his own hands, and who would add to the crime com- 
mitted the crime of running away! He may torture him to 
death ; he may starve him to d in a dungeon ; he may whi 
him to death, as has been Frequently. done; he may cut off a lim 
with an axe, as has been actually done before ; and, if he were 
brought to trial before a public court of slave-holders, they might 
sentence him to be burnt alive, and there is no remedy against any 
such punishment. The tortures which slaves have undergone for 
merely running away are too shocking to be described, and would 
not be believed unless there was such evidence as it would be 
impossible to doubt. The liability therefore to such punishments 
for petty thefts, to which would be always added the crime of 
running away, ought not to be admitted into the treaty, and this 
may consistently with justice be got rid of, on the principle ac- 
knowled by all legislators, that these punishments are not pro- 
portioned to the offence ; and I hope, when the treaty comes before 
parliament for ratification, that parliament will not sanction it as 
it now stands, unless there should be some previous understanding 
from the president himself that the treaty was never intended to 
include in it slaves. Perhaps they may think it right to do away 
the tenth article altogether. 

I will now give you a very short history of this little colony, to 
show you that the poor people it contains, are worthy both of our 
sympathy and protection. Some years ago, a few poor slaves ficd 
from the cruelty of their masters in the United States, not know- 
ing whither they were going; but it turned out, after much 
wandering, that they found themselves in Canada; and being 
received with kindness by the inhabitants, they settled there, 
This circumstance at length became known to other slaves in the 
southern states of America, and there was of course a desire in 
them to repair to the same spot for the same purpose. Several 
attempted the journey, many of whom perished in the woods, for 
they dared not travel by the common roads for fear of being seen 
others (for all of them were pursued) were taken, and carri 
back to their masters, by whose order they were punished in 3. 
most cruel manner, to deter others from following their example, 
I will not wound your feelings by any account of what they 
suffered in the perilous attempt to escape—hunger and thirst, and 
sickness and death, on their route. Such an account would be 
most heart-rending. Suffice it to say, that, after a given time, as 
many as five or six thousand found their way to this asylum of 
liberty, and, being in such numbers, they sent a deputation to our 
8 to entreat that they might be suffered to remain in 

ada. I was in London when the deputation arrived, and I 


be allowed to tell his 
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understood from them that their prayer was granted. Since that 

time (their numbers still increasing by the addition of fresh fugi- 

tives), they have built huts or cottages, cultivated the land, erected 

a place of worship, and established schools ; and they had been so 

industrious, honest, and sober, and in short had conducted them- 

selves in such an orderly and peaceable manner, as to have gained 

the good will, and respect, and esteem of all their neighbours. 

They sent deputations again, twice in the last eight or nine years, 

to London, not to trouble the government, but to try to raise 

contributions in England for schoolmasters for their children. I 

know this, because I myself contributed twice to their funds for 

this purpose. I may now add that, at this time, their number 
amounts to about 12,000, and it is believed that full that number 
have been lost, either by being taken or pee in their attempt 
to escape. ‘These people then, were living comfortably, and hap- 
pily, and without the fear of ever being restored to slavery, when 
in the present year, certain persons from the United States came 
within the boundaries of Canada, to demand the restoration of 
Nelson Hackett to the authorities of Arkansas, being an alleged 
fugitive from justice. The persons who caine upon this 
errand brought with them regular papers, having the appear- 
ance of being correctly made out, and presented them to the 
authoritics in Canada, the consequence of which was, that 
the governor-general did, on the 17th of January, 1842, surrender 
the said Nelson Hackett to be delivered up to the executive of 
Arkansas. This step created a great sensation in that part of 
Canada where it took place. The poor fugitives settled there were 
seized with terror lest it should be their turn next, after all their 
sufferings, to be delivered up to their blood-thirsty masters, and 
the heads of the population of the pix were so interested in their 
behalf, that they met together and passcd resolutions to be pre- 
sented to the governor-general, to prevent for the future, as they 
say, such wicked and dangerous proceedings.“ 

And now, my dear friend, if the tenth article should include the 
slave as well as the free population, and if it should be ratified by 
parliament, you may depend upon it that one poor fugitive after 
another will be picked out by the slave hunters of the United 
States, and claimed ; and thus this noble colony of poor, but in- 
dustrious and honest men, will be frittered away by degrees, and 
lost to this country for ever. And is it of no consequence to our 
national character, as well asour interests, that such a colony should 
be broken up! that their chapels, schools, and cottages should be 
left to go to ruin, and that their little farms and gardens, put into 
cultivation with so much labour, should become a wilderness 
again! This colony amounts already to 12,000 souls, and in a few 

ears would probably double its numbers, and, if I may credit my 

t letters from America, treble it. They already consume our 
manufactures, and would consume them to a greater extent as 
they increased in numbers by fresh fugitives, and by births. Is 
this a matter of no consideration to us! Is it not again of some 
consequence, amidst the disaffection which prevails in Canada, to 
have a little neg attached to this country by premise which 
would show their loyalty to us, and go through fire and water to 
serve us! But I will say no more on this subject than fiat justitia, 
yuat cælum. It was a law of Moses by the divine command, that a 
fugitive slave should not be returned to his master. Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee. (Exodus xxiii. 15). I am sure that Lord 
Ashburton would not be easy in his mind if this little colony 
should be broken up, and the inhabitants of it, by his own act, 
should be delivered again into 5 

I remain, my dear Friend, yours affectionately, 
(Signed) Tuomas CLARKSON. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 
Communications for the Editor of the Anti- larery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Anti-Slavery Weporter, 


LONDON, Novemser 2np. 


Our readers will see that the application made to Lord Stanley by 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Committee, for an interview 
in relation to the ‘Trinidad ordinance has not been successful. 
His lordship “is waiting,’ Mr. Stephen says, “for further 
explanation on the subject of it from the legal authorities of the 
colony.” In the meanwhile, “ the signification of the Queen’s 
pleasure will be deferred :” but the obnoxious ordinance nevertheless 
will be in operation. 


NEITHER time nor space was afforded us in our last to do more 
than notice in general terms the courtesy with which the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Committee were received by Lord Pal- 
merston. In now reverting to his reply to the address of that 
body, we may express our unfeigned satisfaction at the evident 
warmth and honesty of his hostility to the slave-trade. For him 
it was perhaps not unnatural to dwell largely on the value of armed 
efforts for the suppression of the slave-trade. It can scarcely be 
necessary to say that, in his views on this point, the Committee do 
not sympathize. It is their principle to seek the extinction of the 
slave-trade by the abolition of slavery ; and to seek the abolition 
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both of slavery and the slave -trade exclusively by pacific means, 
Undoubtedly it would have afforded them very great pleasure had 
they found the sentiments of Lord Palmerston coincident with 
their own. His lordship, indeed, makes a near approach to them, 
when he admits that “ the slave-trade cannot be permanently abo- 
lished until the condition of slavery shall have ceased to exist ; be- 
cause, so long as slavery any where prevails, there will be a grest 
temptation held out to unprincipled men to carry on that criminal 
traffic.“ It is, of course, the permanent extinction of the slave- 
trade which is to be desired ; and not merely its coerced reduction 
to a state of inaction from which it would spring into life again the 
moment that force should be removed. . 

We cannot suffer this matter to pass away, without one word in 
relation to the very remarkable degree of attention which the 
public press has directed to it. Little could it have been supposed 
that so simple and customary a proceeding as the presentation of 
an address to a person who, as a pi functio had rendered 
important service to a cause which the parties he d dear, would 
have attracted so much regard. In so far the purpose of the 
Committee has been effectively promoted, for their p ing has 
been well advertized. Ifthe excitement produced by it may be 
taken as a measure, either of the interest associated in the public 
mind with questions of slavery and slave-trade, or of the import- 
ance attached to the operations of the British and orom nti- 
Slavery Society, we shall find it an additional source of gratifi- 
cation. 


Pustic attention has been much excited by a despatch which 
Lord Aberdeen has addressed to the lords of the admiralty, con- 
veying the opinion of the Queen's advocate, “that the blockading 
rivers, landing and destroying buildings, and carrying off persons 
held in slavery, in countries with which Great Britain is not at 
war, cannot be considered as sanctioned by the law of nations, or 
by the provisions of any existing treaties.” These practices will 
of course be discontinued, and the system of armed suppression of 
the slave-trade, ineffectual always, become still more ineffectual. 
We are very little concerned in this matter; inasmuch as the 
method of armed intervention is altogether repudiated by us. 
The only observation we have to offer is, that every demonstration 
of the inefficiency of coercive modes of putting down the slave- 
trade, attaches increasing value and importance to the use of those 
which—in the words of the constitution of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society—are “ moral, religious, and pacific.” 


WE are sorry to see a portion of the public press lend itself to the 
accusations which interested parties have long been bringing agai 
one of the most faithful and disinterested functionaries ever found 
in the service of his country. Mr. Turnbull, the Times assures 
us, “ has been tampering with the Spanish slaves” in the island of 
Cuba, with intemperate zeal, aad unauthorized interference.” 
It is of course, beyond oyr power to enter into details in a matter 
in which even the grounds of accusation are not laid open, nor need 
we fear that Mr. Turnbull will not be well able to vindicate him- 
self. At the present moment, however, quite enough is known to 
show by what means this gentleman may have provoked the hos- 
tility of the Spanish authorities, without having done anything for 
which an Englishman should blame him. In his reply to the 
address presented to him at Nassau, as reported in our last, he says 
that “a vast number of British born subjects are at this moment 
the bondsmen and the bondswomen of the Spaniard. Since my 
arrival in Nassau, he adds, “I have found my way to evid 
sufficient, I trust, to establish the birth-right of seve 
hundreds of such persons.“ It is, no doubt, the inquiries by which 
British subjects held in bondage in Cuba have been discovered and 
identified, which the Cuban planters denounce as tampering with 
their slaves; and they will naturally quarrel with the authority, 
and disapprove of the zeal, of any functionary who may pursue 
such a course. But are Englishmen going to load him with re- 
roach, or is the British government going to rebuke him for this! 
s it henceforth to be a crime for a British functionary to sympa- 
thise with British subjects illegally held as slaves, and as much 
entitled to their frecdom as ourselves! According to the Times 
it isto be so; and we are to abandon our fellow subjects to 30 
horrible a fate, because the planters of Cuba say—* Oh! dont 
ick out British subjects from our estates, for, if you do, we shall 
ave an insurrection!” There would be no insurrection in Cuba, 
if Spaniards would “do justly and love mercy.” 


THe American papers announce the decease of the Rev. W. 
Channing, D.D., on the 2nd of October, at Bennington. Vermont. 
3 never identified with the abolitionists in the United 
States, he has for several years rendered most important service to 
the anti-slavery cause, by repeated productions of his eloquent 
and vigorous pen. Clear thought, noble sentiment, and high in- 
tegrity, strikingly characterized him ; and his life I for 
him a large measure of social and public influence. His last effort 
in the cause of human freedom was an extemporaneous, but much 
admired address on the results of British emancipatich, delivered 
at a meeting held on the Jst of August last. His memory will be 
honoured by all friends of liberty and justice. 


Ws scarcely need direct attention to a letter on the tenth 


article 


of our recent treaty with the United States from the pen of 
Thomas Clarkson. It is an admirable letter, both for head and 
heart, and will well repay perusal. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1842. ] 


Tue Trinidad Standard states that the number of immigrants 
introduced into that island is equal to that of its labouring popu- 
lation at the date of freedom; but that the number of ds 
employed in agricultural labour is not greater than it was then. 
Assuming this to be a correct statement, it would yet require to 
be known what proportion of the old and new peasantry respec- 
tively have eschewed field labour, before any satisfactory inference 
could be drawn from it. One of our contemporaries (the Colonial 
Gazette) deems it “a lesson on the necessity of auxi mea- 
sures, to insure full effect to mam Halen * that is to say, 
an evidence that immigration alone will not answer the purpose 
of the planters. Perhaps so; we ourselves have had suspicions 
of this sort. He demands restrictions on the purchase of land, 
and a more stringent vagrancy law. The Trinidadians mean- 
while are preparing for our apprenticeship. Let the /ree immi- 
grants look well to what is before them. 


THE TRINIDAD ORDINANCE, 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD STANLEY, HER MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, &c. &c. 


My Lorp,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society venture respectfully to call your lordship's atten- 
tion to the following statement of facts, connected with the recent 
enactment of an ordinance in Trinidad, having reference to the 
introduction of liberated Africans from St. Helena into that 
colony, and to express the conviction they entertain of its evil 
character and tendency. 

On the 7th September, 1838, a royal order in council, regulating 
contracts in the crown colonies, was, after long and mature con- 
sideration, issued by the government, and was designed not only 
to correct the great abuses which then existed, but to serve two 
important purposes ; viz. first, to secure to all labourers who 
might be induced to emigrate to them complete freedom in the 
selection of their employments, on arrival; and, secondly, to pro- 
tect them from fraud and violence under such contracts as they 
might enter into with employers of their own choice. It was 
also intended that this order in council should be the model for 
legislation on the same point in the chartered colonies, and as 
such it was transmitted to them by the government for their 


dance. 

In calling your lordship’s attention to the foregoing facts, the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
advert, neither to the tardy and inefficient manner in which the 
chartered colonies have adopted the provisions of the model 
ordinance (some indeed have wholly refused or neglected to do 
#0), nor to the consequences, which have resulted therefrom ; nor, 
to the suspension of the ordinance in so far as skilled labourers or 
artizans from this country are concerned, in order to meet the 
wishes of the planters ; but to the very alarming deviation from, 
or rather supercession of, its wise and humane enactments, by the 
ordinance recently passed by the governor and legislative council 
of Trinidad. 

On Sunday, the 26th June last, there arrived at Port of Spain 
the barque Chieftain, from St. Helena, having on board 233 
liberated Africans. The immigration ordinance of Trinidad not 
having contemplated a supply of this class of labourers from that 
island, no provision had been made to cover the expenses of their 
voyage, and as a remuneration to their importer, as from Sierra 
Leone and other places. Availing himself of this circumstance 
his Excellency the governor caused an ordinance to be frame 
forthwith, not, as might have been naturally expected, for the 
pups of placing St. Helena on the same footing as Sierra Leone, 

ut to bring the newly arrived Africans under a system of com- 
pulsory contracts, in which they are allowed no choice, either of 
employment, employer, or locality ; and by which they are placed 
for twelve months at the disposal of such planters as will consent 
to pay a ge a premium cer head to the government, for the 
privilege of having them. As to the amount of wages, the form 
of payment, whether in money or otherwise, the kind and amount 
of labour to be exacted, or the mode in which that labour is to be 
enforced, the Committee can form no judgment from the ordi- 
nance. It is evident, however, that whatever premium may be 
paid to the government by the planters will be deducted from 
any sum they might have earned during their state of bondage ; 
and thus a double wrong will be inflicted on them, first in virtually 
depriving them of the privilege of a free passage, which is accorded 
to all immigrants under the emigration ordinance ; and, secondly, 
in depriving them of their freedom, which is guaranteed by the 
royal order in council of 1838. 

The eager haste, with which this ordinance was passed by the 

vernor and legislative council of Trinidad, aggravates, in the 
judgment of the Committee, so unjust and injudicious a law. In 
whatever light it may be regarded, it is wholly unnecessary as it 
relates to the African immigrant; while it is equally unwise in 
view of emigration from the British settlements in Africa, so much 
coveted at the present time. It is impossible to conceive that the 
people and legislature of this country will ever consent to the 
re-establishment of a system of involuntary and coerced labour, 
for any period, however limited, or under any pretext, however 

lausible, in the West Indis colonies; and the Committee trust 
t your lordship will firmly resist this odious attempt to 
deprive the liberated Africans of their freedom, while they 
are pees and friendless, and subjected by circumstances over 
which they had no control to the power of overnment. U 
to the passing of his Trinidad ordinance, the Committee woul 
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remark, no law of the kind was found necessary in any of the 
colonies to which this class had been introduced ; and the idea of 
their coming to them less free than others, was wholly repudiated. 
If imigration is to be free, it must not only be spontaneous and 
unbought in the regions from whence it flows, but the 1 
must be unrestricted, both in law and in fact, in the British 
colonies ; otherwise it never can be tolerated by a humane and 
righteous government. 
ut, my lord, it is not only on the ground of the glaring injus- 
tice inflicted on the body of Africans subjected to the operation of 
the Trinidad ordinance that the Committee deprecate its enactment, 
but as affording a vicious precedent, which will certainly be fol- 
lowed by the other colonies of the British crown wanting this class 
of immigrants; and they have little doubt that, if this ordinance 
receive the sanction of the crown, pretexts will not be wanting 
for extending the period of compulsory contracts beyond the year, 
and for bringing every class of immigrants, and even the emanci- 
pated classes, under similar obligations, There will thus be insi- 
uly revived the detestable system of slavery, to remedy the 
will of which it has been proved no legislation is adequate, short 
of its utter extinction. 

Holding these views, the result of a long experience of colonial 
law and practice, and looking to the future, and to the force which 
the example of England in legislating for her colonies must neces- 
sarily exert on foreign powers, the Committee feel it to be their 
solemn duty to enter their decided and emphatic protest against 
the Trinidad ordinance. They would N upon your 
lordship to recommend to her Majesty the immediate disallowance 
of it, to preserve, in all its integrity, the royal order in council of 
the 7th September, 1838, regulating contracts, and to oppose with 
the whole weight of government every departure therefrom ; and, 
further, to make it an imperative rule, that in future no immi- 
gration law, passed by any of the chartered colonies, shall receive 
the sanction of the crown without previous provision having been 
made that the said order in council shall become the law of such 


colonies. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
ed) Joux ScoBLE, Secretary. 
5th October, 1842. 


REPLY, 
Colonial Office, 25th, October, 1842. 
Sin, -I am directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 5th inst., stating that you are requested by 
the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to 
forward to his lordship the copy of a memorial on the Trinidad 
Ordinance recently passed relative to the liberated Africans intro- 
duced into the colony, and which they are anxious to present to 
his lordship by deputation ; and I am to request that you will 
acquaint the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society that the ordi- 
nance to which they advert has been received at this department, 
and that his lordship is waiting for a further explanation on the 
subject of it from the legal authorities of the colony. 
I am also desired to state, that in the meanwhile the significa- 
tion of the Queen’s pleasure will be deferred, 
I am Sir, your S servant, 


igned) 
J. ScoBLE, Esq. 


(Sign 
27, New Broad Street, 


JAMES STEPHEN. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Wk briefly referred to this document in our last, and we beg now 
to repeat our earnest recommendation of it. The Appendix con- 
sists of about one hundred and fifty pages, closely printed, and 
contains very varicd but most interesting matter, not only for 
permanent record, but for immediate perusal. We hope that sub- 
scribers to the society will make good use of the copies to which 
they are entitled, and that all persons interested in the general 
subject of slavery and the slave-trade will avail themselves of the 
opportunity of acquiring so large a mass of valuable materials for 
the small sum of one shilling and sixpence. The following extract 
at once relates to an important subject, and exhibits a sample of 
the luminous and effective method in which the various topics are 
treated. 
PERU. 

On the Stb June, 1837, a treaty was concluded between Great Britain 
and the confederation of Peru-Bolivia, the 14th article of which contained 
the following stipulation :—" The government of the Peru-Bolivian confe- 
deration engages to co-operate with his Britannic Majesty for the total 
abolition of the slave-trade, and to probibit all persons inhabiting within 
the territories of the Poru-Bolivian confederation, and subject to their 
jurisdiction, in the most effectual manner, and by the most solemn laws, 
from taking any share in such trade. 8 

Since Peru separated from Bolivia, the British agent in the former has. 
been directed to open a negocistion for a treaty with that republic, on the 
basis of the tresty of 1835 with Spain; but the Peruvian government, 
alleging that the constitation of Peru does not authorise treaties with any 
other states thai those of America, declined to enter iato the proposed 
negociation. The true reason, however, for refusing to gi ers the 
treaty will be found in the following extract of a letter from Mr. Wilson, 
consul-general in Peru, to Viscount Palmerston, dated Lima, January 
lith, 1840. 

41 profited by this Ne to invoke the serious attention of the 
government of his Excellency General Gamarra to the circumstance, not 
only of the injurious mora) effect upon the national character of Peru, but 
also of the general impolicy and fruitleseness of attem „ by legislative 
or other means, to encourage a trade in slaves from New Greneda or the 
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Brazils ; it being notorious that, to promote that traffic, the congress of 
Huancayo had omitted to introduce into the new political constitution thereby 
issued, the customary constitutional guarantee ‘ that nobody can enter Peru 
without immediately becoming free. 

“ At the time of sending in this note I waited upon Mr. Ferreiros, for the 
purpose of ascertaining to what extent bis government was prepared to 
encourage the traffic in slaves; and he, Mr. Ferreiros, made no hesitation 
in stating to me that the import of slaves from the Brazils, or any otber 
country but Africa, would be favoured by bis government; who with tbis 
object was fully resolved, upon the arrival of the first cargo of slaves in 
Peru, to repeal the decree issued on the 24th November, 1821, by General 
San Martin, declaring that ‘any slave arriving from tbat date in Pera 
should become free by the mere act of setting bis foot upon the Peruvian 
territory, 

“ Subsequent to this interview with Mr. Ferreiros, I, in common with every 
individual who has perused the law, and who is possessed of a particle of 
humanity, have been scandalised by the publication of a law issued by the 
congress of Huancayo on the 27th November, declaring that the children 
of slaves declared free by the decree of the 12th August, 1821, shall 
remain under the protection of the owners of their fathers until they shall 
attain the age of fifty years; and authorising the masters to cede their so- 
called patronage to a third party, by any of the means sanctioned by the 
law for the transmission of rights. 

„This law robs of their birthright men declared by law to be born free, 
and dooms them to a state of continuous slavery, until the period of their 
lives at which, in the debilitating and unhealthy climate of Peru, manual 
labour can no longer be available to a task-master, and when life itself, in 
these unfortunate men, is generally but disease and wretchedness. 

% By a supreme decree, Gated 24th November, 1821, it is enacted, that as 
a just remuneration of the expenses incurred by the master in the main- 
tenance and education of their freed men, particularly in their infancy, 
these are obliged to serve their patrons till tbe age to be thereafter deter- 
mined by law—namely, twenty-one years, 

„The so-called patrons have, however, universally neglected to perform 
this their duty imposed by law towards their freed men, whom, on tho 
contrary, they have kept in an unmitigated state of slavery ; nevertheless, 
in the acond. article of the preamble of the law under discussion, it is set 
forth as a justification for reteining these freed men in 5 till che age 
of fifty years, that they have neglected to procure education for tbeir chil- 
dren under the protection of their former masters—that is, under the pro- 
tection of men who with impunity have set at defiance the law which im- 
posed upon them the duty of educating these very freed men, in whom it 
is thus denounced as a crime that they have omitted to procure an 
education for their children from patrons who have withheld it from 
themselves. 

« It is a lamentable fact, that the congress of Huancayo, by consenting to 
the before mentioned omission in the constitution of the usual guarantee 

rohibiting the import of slaves into Peru, and by the promulgation of the 
fiw above referred to, has been induced to set at defiance a vital principle 
-of universal morality, and of Peruvian national olicy—pamely, the com- 
plete extirpation of the traffic in slaves, and of slavery itself, in Peru, out 
of deference alone to the personal interests of three large slave-holders, 
political partisans of the actual government. 

‘The curse of slavery is, therefore, another of the many evils inflicted 
upon Peru by the overthrow therein, by the arms of Chili, of the honest 
and enlightened government of his Excellency General Santa Cruz, which 
stood formally pledged to conclude with Great Britain a tresty for the en- 
tire suppression of the slave-trade, and for declaring the crime of slave- 
trade piracy.” (Slave-trade Papers, Class D, 1840, pp. 34, 35.) 

The Lritish government have remonstrated in strong language against 
the course taken by the Peruvian authorities, and bold them bound by 
the Peru-Bolivian treaty of 1837, to prohibit the slave-trede ia the 
most effectual manner, and by the most solemn laws, (Dandinel, pp. 
259, 260.) 


ANGLO-MALTESE ANTI-SLAVERY ASSOCIATION, 
(From the Malta Times). 


WE received with gratitude and delight the signature of the 
address to her Majesty the Queen, for the abolition of the slave- 
trade in the Mediterranean, by the British residents of Alexandria. 
We offer to Colonel Barnett our warmest thanks. We look upon 
Egypt as the second source of this infamous traffic in the Medi- 
terranean, Tripoli being the first. We admire the courage of our 
countrymen, who, whether the Queen's immediate officers or not, 
boldly put their signature and geal against the diabolical traffic 
in the bodies and souls of men. We are very sanguine in hoping 
that Mehemet Ali will prefer the honest fame of Europe, and the 
gratitude of all mankind, to the miserable and blood-stained gains 
of bartering in human flesh. His highness is not insensible to the 
applause of the Christian princes of Europe: why then should he 
hesitate to do an act which will render him respected by all the 
philanthropists of the world! 
Bengasi, 13th September, 1842. 

‘Dear Sin, —I have much pleasure in acknowledging your 
favour of the 3rd instant, enclosing, at the request of the Anglo- 
Maltese Association for the abolition of slavery, a memorial 
addressed to her Majesty the Queen of England in behalf of these 

r unfortunate eople, which I return herewith, it having been 
signed most readily y every Europcan residing here, much to 
their honour and credit. 

“Owing to the untimely end of poor Abgelleel, I fear that the 
abolition of this inhuman traffic in the flesh and blood of our 
fellow-crcatures will be delayed yet a while. Neverthcless I am 
induced to hope, in consequence of the strenuous efforts which are 
continued to be made by your noble institution at Malta, sup- 
ported by our government at home, that their exertions in the end 
will be crowned with complete success. I need not say it will at 
all times afford me the highest gratification and satisfaction, to 


know that any thing I could do here would benefit their cause, 
Indeed, the course that has now been adopted seems well calcu- 
lated to accomplish the object in view; for unless the Sultan can 
be prevailed on to denounce this traffic as illicit in these parts, and 
punishable by law, I doubt much that great difficulty will be 
experienced. It is to be hoped, however, that these energetic 
appeals to his highness will not be made in vain, if he can only be 
brought to consult his own interest and that of humanity in 
general. Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“J. Woop. 

pee year about 1400 slaves have been 
shipped at this port for Smyrna, Constantinople, and other parts of 
the Levant. The average exportation is not’ generally so great; 
the increase may therefore be attributed to the fear the slave. 
holders are still labouring under of seeing the traffic abolished on 
this coast, which they scem to expect will sooner or later be the 


case 
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P. S.—During the 


The other day two caravans arrived here, one from Fezzan and 
the other from Wadai, bringing with them about one hundred and 
fifty of these suffering people, who will also be shipped off as quick 


as possible. They are conveyed in Turkish vessels, the trade, as 
in Tripoli, being now entirely confined to that flag. 
“J. Woop.” 


LORD STANLEY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


WE copy the following article, without comment, from a French 
paper, Le Siecle. It was communicated by M. Scheelcher. 


The Marquess of Normanby, then colonial secretary, was informed in 
1839 that a Spanish slave-trader, Los dos Amigos, bad been admitted to free 
trade at Cape Const, an English establishment on the Gold Coast, The last 
whig ministry sent, after tbis information, Dr. Richard Madden to the 
western coast of Africa, to examine if English commerce, in the English, 
Spanish, or Portuguese establishments, participated in the slave-trade. The 
result of the mission wus that the slave-trade was kept up by English 
commerce and English money. Dr. Madden found that the slavers took 
in provisions at the English establishments, and that the English gave to 
the slave factories clothes and ammunition necessary for this infamous 
trade. He found besides that slavery existed in several of the possessions 
of England on the Gold Coast. Dr. Madden made a report in conse- 
quence. Amongst other things he recommended a suit in law agaiust one 
of the great London bouses, Measrs. Forster and Smith, as having assisted 
the slave-trade, and having employed one of its vessels, the Robert Heddle, 
in furnishing special merchandise for the trade to a man of the name of 
Souza, a known slave trader, established at Whydah. The whig ministry 
highly approved of this, and seemed disposed to enter into a suit against 
the house of Forster and Smith. Things were at this 180 5 when the tory 
ministry was formed. Lord Stanley, baving been made colonial secretary, 
took into consideration the report of Dr. Madden, and then named a com- 
mittee of inquest upon the state of the English possessions on the western 
coast of Africa. This commission was evidently formed to destroy the 
effect of the report of Dr. Madden. It was composed, with few excep- 
tions, of the political friends of the ministry, and amongst tbem was the 
T man, Mr. Forster, against whom Dr. Madden had spoken. The report 
of this committee and its depositions bave been printed ; Mr. Forster has been 
the principal interrogator of Dr. Madden upon the criminal act of which he 
accuses the house of Forster and Smith. It is needless to say that the 
report of the parliamentary committee is a complete apology of the English 
merchants. Dr. Madden persists in his report of the relations of this 
Louse with the trade ; the committee has absolved them, and Lord Stanley 
has already revoked the orders given by the last ministry, which were that 
the cruisers should seize all English vessels trafficking with tbe slavers or 
their purveyors. The Colonial-office, instead of opposing the cupidity of the 
speculators, takes upon itself to protect a trade declared ‘egal, only 
because the toleration procures gain to the manufacturers and ship- 
owners of Great Britain. Lord Stanley has become s traitor to the cause 
which he formerly supported, in order to avoid embarrassments caused by 
the discontent of the merchants. It is but too true; the cabinet of St. 
James's has abandoned the cause of the negros; the friends of humanity 
ought to be afflicted by this change of feeling towards them ; for England 
thus deprives herself of all moral force for completing the destruction of 
slavery, which it had so energetically begun. What authority can England 
preserve, when it brings the negros by force into their colonies, and there 
condemns them to an engagement of a year, at least? What authority 
could it have to prevent others from following the trade? Violence alone 
could practise a charity of this kind. The question is, will France allow 
England to exercise such violence? It is to be hoped that the press will 
league against this weak ness; the honour of the country and humanity 
command it to act. France and Great Britain are bound by formal 
conventions for the abolition of the trade; therefore it is an injury to 
France to wish to revive this infamous traffic under any name whatever. 
Besides, France, by opposing it, will but obey the old and generous tradi- 
tions which have always made it the protector of the weak. M. Guisot's 
ministry may shake off its fear of England 3 it would the more easily obtain 
redress from the cabinet of St. James s, because it is in opposition to public 
opinion. Let us take care not to confound the English nation, which de- 
sires the abolition of slavery with its government, which wishes, at any 
price, to give men to its transatlantic colonies.” 


Papers from the Mauritius have been received to the 6th of at 
—The despatch of Lord Stanley for raising the interdict by which the 
introduction and employment of Indian labourers was prohibited till fur- 
ther orders and consideration, had been received with great satisfaction. 
A communication was forthwith drawn up end addressed to the Governor- 
General of India, soliciting bis consent and co-operation in conformity for 
the emigration of Indian labourers, and advising bim that the island legis- 
lature had already allocated funds to the extent of £25,000 as provision 
for the object. Morning Herald. 
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GERMANY. 


A Lonpon correspondent of the Leipzic Gazette has written as 
follows to the editor of that journal, in reference to the recent 
pamphlet of Mr. Abdy, entitled American Whites and Blacks. 
“Tt is flattering to us that the opinions entertained in Germany on 
the negro question are not viewed with indifference in England; for, 
though confined to European matters from want of colonial relations, 
we can have no direct interest in the practical result of this discus- 
sion, it would not have been singular if the English had cared nothing 
how we considered their philanthropy, if political combinations, 
attached to the right of search not given more immediate 
importance to such sentiments. A pamphlet, just published here 
on the coloured people, in answer to the Conversations Lexicon, 
&c., is, however, exempt entirely from these last considerations 
and confincd in its view to the subject matter. We would wish 
it translated into German, as it is calculated to excite discussion, 
and may lead to the determination of points in dispute, relative not 
only to the blacks, but to the position in which the different races 
of mankind stand ta one another. The suthor, well known in 
England by a work on the United States, observes very justly, 
that it is very desirable this question should be thoroughly under- 
stood in Germany, as the influence of its press is commensurate 
with the extension of its language, and is free from that suspicion 
of pe, which colonial interests attach to most other countries 
in arope Though the author is modest enough to hope the 
cause will find a more able advocate yet it may be asserted that 
English philanthropy could not easily have sent a more vigorous 
combatant into the field. With an extensive knowledge of the 
subject and appropriate wit, he has succeeded in striking some 
hard blows against his adve . He is free too from many 
narrow- minded prejudices, being decidedly opposed to the African 
colonization theory, though naturally atiac ed to his own. He 
is equally uninfluenced by political considerations, for he looks 
upon the measures of his government for the suppression of the 
slave-trade as inoperative. The pamphlet is very well written; 
it is clear, however, that the writer does not rise above certain 
neralizations of no great depth, more 5 he extends 
views on negro slavery to those influences which the coloured 
rate may be sup to have on the past and future destinies of 
the human family. Are these tribes wild, but capable of civiliza- 
tion! Or are they degenerated and irreclaimable! Our philan- 
thropists here are at no loss for an answer. They put all colours, 


white, black, &c., into the same crucible. They imagine uni- 
versally that the mental state of the coloured tribes is the same 


with that of our German and English ancestors in the early ages, 
and is therefore equally susceptible of improvement, the whites 
being responsible for their present imperfections. Many an Eng- 
lish philanthropist secs in his enthusiastic visions some future 
Bacon or S on the banks of the Niger, as he once 
appeared on the banks of the Thames. Such inconsiderate kinds of 
assimilation and juxtaposition lead to very singular conclusions, 
as we see in the present production; the author of which is led so 
far by the inductions of his 5 humanity, as to combat the 
sympathy which Europe has shown for the Poles and Circassians. 
The favourite idea among many of these philanthropists is a general 
amalgamation of races and nationalities, collected, as it were, into 
one vast establishment, to be governed by some frost praia 
or some deadly despotism. According to them, istinctions 
arise from human prejudice. Such views are not withouf prac- 
tical value, in ‘great as well as in small matters. Had not the 
philanthropists, for the sake of the African barbarians, treated 
most unjustly, both by word and pen, their white brethren in 
Natal, these latter would not have been so exasperated as we find 
by trustworthy accounts they are against the English. 
rations often lead to the reverse of what was intended ; and it is 
not unlikely that this . fraternisation (gleichmacherei_) 
may at last fail, by forcing on the question whether the coloured 
are really destined by providence to perfect equality with the 
whites. This question is not to be decided by any favourite 
generalisation of philanthropy. A higher degree of science can 
alone offer a solution, as Martins has evinced in his opinion on the 
North American Indians ; and so far we may perfec 
the author, that these matters should be thoroughly investigated 
in Germany.” 
This last sentence is genuine Germanism, and the whole effasion 
is as creditable to the writcr’s modesty, as to his knowledge of 
English feelings and English literature. 


Miscellanea. 


Jamaica.—Since our last advices, the West Indian, Captain 
Hodnett, bas arrived at Port Morant, with 179 Africana from Sierra J. eone. 
It will be recollected that the Kingston, Capt. Sergeant, was the last vessel 
from that place, leaving but a few Africans behind, most of whom were 
shortly after put on board a Demerara ship. At this period the West Indian 
had but a few stragglers on board. Fortunately, however, two vessels of 
War arrived with 800 people, taken a few days before from the barracoons 
at the Ambrys, which enabled the, West Indian to complete her com- 
plement, and sail for Jamaica. Most of the people by this vessel are boys. 
About the same time the Traveller, which left this island sometime in the 
month of Merch for St. Helena, arrived et Lucea with 99 Africane—all 
males—the females having refused to come. It is contemplsted, we be- 
lieve, to despatch another vessel to St. Helens.— Falmouth Post. 

Tae Fiast or Avcust.—Among the resolutions adopted at the 
various public meetings in Jamaice, on the lat of August, we find the 
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following in the Baptist Herald ; the one referring to Mr. Sturge and the 
other to Mr. Clarkson. 

That, on the return of another festival of our freedom we desire that the 
renowned philanthropist, Joseph Sturge, Esq, whom it is our own 
pleasure to denominate the indefatigable and universal friend of the 
oppressed and degraded slave, should know, that be and his fellow- 
labourers, the members and supporters of the Aati-slavery Committee, 
possess an eminent place in our hearts; and, whilst we cherish a lively 
impression of their exertions in uprooting and demolishing slavery from - 
the face of the habitable globe, we shall make it our constant endeavour to 
apply the best of our energies, physically, morally and practically, to prove 

at British freedom bas conferred a boon upon ua that shall redound te 
the glory and honour of himself and co-workers, in destroying slavery 
throughout the world; and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Joseph Sturge, Esq., and to the secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society. 

That, in celebrating another annive of enfranchisement from British 
West India slavery, our reflections are lad back to the difficulties, trials, 
and persecutions of those whose glory it wes to bear the heat of the battle, 
in forming and founding an association for the destruction of such laws, 
customs, and practices, as bound down the soul and energies of man to the 
will and caprice of his fellow-creature ; and in the remembrance of these 
noble and virtuous characters, it is our happineas to record that God in his 
mercy has prolonged the life of one of the foremost of these, the venerable 
Thomas Clarkson, to see the fruits of his labour. | 

Fifty-seven years ago the heart of this honoured man became the depo- 
sitory of the sacred truth, tbat Ir wag NOT RIGHT TO MAKE SLAVES OP 
OTHERS AGAINST THEIR WILL;” and, from that period to the latest moment 
of his unbounded zeal and efforts in the great cause of humanity, he has 
laboured to establish the principle upon which be based the whole struc- 
ture of his valuable public life. 

It now becomes our duty, and we feel it to be our privilege, enjoying as 
we do the rights and liberties of free British subjects, to present this testi- 
mony of our gratitude to the only living foreranner and eosdjutor who 
assisted in making and swelling the torrent which swept away the slave- 
trade and slavery from out of the dominions of the British monarch ; and in 
requesting our pastor, the Rev. Walter Dendy, to present this tribute of 
our esteem and veneration of the virtues of this benefactor and friend of 
the African race; he will also be pleased to convey to him that we shall 
make it a religious duty to present our petitions at a throne of grace, that 
in his declining years he may be permitted to enjoy that peace and rest 
on earth, in fore-knowledge of the peace and rest in the eternity of his 
heavenly Father's mansions. 

Lonps Sr. Vincent AD SzaForp have ordered the whole of 
their estates in Jamaica to be sold immediately.— Falmouth Post. 

Tux Cnors in Jamaica are so large, that, after having loaded all 
the vessels there, it was necessary to send to other islands for more ships 
to bring produce to England. 

Inreautan Par versus Continvovus Lasoun.—The Baptist 
Herald, adverting to the loud complaints mede by the planters of the want 
of continuous labour, saye—" If labourers could but write for the press, 
they would say on their perts they had much reason to complain for the 
want of continuous pay. If we are rightly informed, there is on the 
southside a parish, where, on one estate, the people have had no pey since 
February, yet they continue to work on the estate, going to other places” 
occasionally for the purpose of seeking subsistence. as the labourers have 
not as yet learnt the art of living entirely upon air. On another estate the 
people received a dollar each in March, with a promise that after crops 
sugar should be sold purposely to pay them, but this was never done. On 
a third estate, the plan 3 is io pay only in goods, and in nothing but 
goods from the store that is kept on the estate, and one day’s labour is 
exacted from every individual in a family who is able to labour for rent. 
On the fourth, fifth, and sixth estates, the people are paid, not in money, but 
in sugar and rum; for the former article, sugar, they are said to be charged 
at ten dollars for 100 lbs.; and, when the! rers dispose of it by retail, 
they do it ata loss of two dollars on the barrel. On the seventh estate, 
which is said to he in an improving condition, the labourers are paid ia money 
after the rate of a shilling a day out of crop, and one shilling and sixpence 
during crop. vat have not to pay rent for their houses and grounds, If 
these then be facts (and we hare no reason to doubt the correctness of 
tho information obtained), is it to be a matter of surprise that several 
aithough they continued to reside for a considerable time after tbe change 
upon the estates to which they are attached, are now removing, and 
locating themselves upon small freeholds! Before there be a fresh importa- 
tion of immigrants, it would be well to inquire if there would be aay 
deficiency of labourers, if money were forthcoming to give them 
continuous pey for continuous labour, and if it be intended to pey in 
money those who may be brought bither.” 

A Fact For RATION Commrrrzzs.—At Caooon Pen, 
Hanover, (a property belonging to Sir Simon H. Clark), the labourers 

to wait more than six months for their wages—most bave left—end 
only five now work on the Pen.—Baptist Herald. 

he House of Assembly in Saint Christopher’s have rejected 2 
proposition for the encouragement of immigration.—St. Christopher's 


Advertiser. 

BarBapos.—Except the iniquitous exaction of the absent-days, 
pretty ly practised by the planters, and in other cases lodging-rent 
extorted for children at school, things generally are going on well between 
tbe planters and labourers here; and, had we a more honest magi 
than we can bosat of, on the whole there would be little to complain of but 
what time can cure, Trade is still very much depressed, and the peonia 
distress general and bitter, particularly among the more respectable midul 
classes of our community—persons heretofore accustomed to the comforts 
of life, and just possessed of the competence to obtain them. The crops 
beve been more abundant this year than tbey were the last, by (it is 
thought) 5000 hogsheads. More than 3000 of this excess have already 
been shipped. The drought which afflicted us, in common with the other 
colonies, through 1899, 1840, and 1841, gave indications of quitting in 
the early pert of this year, but again showed iteelf in the lest two or three 
months, and threatened all our sanguine hopes with blight. The country 
has again suffered very much in that short time; end, whilst the canes for 
the next year's crop are being withered, our native provisions hare 
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increased in price over 60 per cent in consequence. For the last ten or 
twelve days, however, we have bad copious showers almost daily, and 
there is every appearance of continuance. On the whole, we have bad 
more rain this week than for any month within the last three years. A 
fourth year of drought, with short crops, dear provisions, little money, 
and a smothered trade, would, I firmly believe, consummate the ruia of 
thousands who have barely made shift to bear up under it to the present 
time.—Mr. Prescod. 

Tux Rent-cozacton System. | From the Barbados Liberal. Let 
us for a moment take a nearer view of this system. The labourer receives 
(‘‘rent-free,” it is ssid) a cottage and 1 in this island generally) 
provision grounds from tbe estate, as in slavery ; and in consideration of 
these he isto give his Jebour for a certain number of days, at a stipulated 
hire (somewhat less than the market rate of wages), to the estate, under 
penalty of a rent-fine at the option of the employer for every absent day, 
or instant ejectment. This rent-fine ranges in this island generally from 
half the value of a day’s wages to the whole—that is, from fivepence to 
tenpence sterling ; and every and all the 1 members of the family 
are alike subject to it, although the but and bit of lund which they occupy 
may not be worth, for the rent of a whole week, what each one of them is 
liable to pay for a single day. Ifthe labourer is at any time too ill to 
work, it is not enough that his wages are stopt until he gets better and 
begins to work again ; he must make his illness, its extent, and probable 
cause known to the manager or the driver, as in slavery, and satisfying 
him that it is real and not pretended, get permission to lie up— 
subject all the time, as in slavery, to the most impertinently annoying 
surveillance, and taunts of indolent % make-believe,” and able to be 
dragged from his home, under dread of the rent-fine or ejectment 
(the latter as powerful an instrument of tyranny as the cart-whip 
of slavery), whenever the manager or bis satellite driver pleases to 
consider that he bas been long enough ill. He may not take a day without 
the passport ofthe manager’s permission, which may or may not be granted, 
to visit a sick friend or relation, or to attend the tuneral of that friend or 
relation, though it be a brother or a sister, or e parent or a child, without 
incurring the said penalty of fine or ejectment. He may not shelter a 
friend in his house, or lodge wife, or child, or aged parent, contrary to the 
manager’s desire, but at risk of the same penalty. And after submitting 
to ull this and more, be cannot flatter himself with having ensured s per- 
manent settlement; as he knows that he may, any day, and for any thing, 
at the whim of his tormentors, be thrown upon the road with all his fami 
and household goods, This is the system as it exists in this island dif. 
fering probably in a few particulars from the practice of some other 
colonies, especially those in which labour is in great demand, but essen- 
tially and for the most part the same in all. Isit conceivable that harmony, 
that kind feeling, that bealthy confidence, that cheerful, steady, effective 
industry and contentment, can spring up and flourish under such a 
system! 

Sr. Lucia (From the Independent Press.) — The manifest 
improvement in the mode of cultivating our cane fields, and the yearly 
increase in the quantity of land brought under cultivation, and success- 
fully in all its results, as is proved by the increasing quantity of produce 
shipped, adds confidence to the conviction we have always entertained of 
the superiority of free labour over slave labour; and that, however much 
the number of bands now employed in cultivating our fields may have 
been diminished, an improved system of agriculture, and more zeal end 
activity on the part of the work-people, has compensated the loss, and that 
with favourable seasons, in two years more, St. Lucia will furnish the 
markets of the wother-country, with as great a quantity of sugar as was 
ever produced in the most active periods of slave labour. We now repeat 
what we have before stated, when treating the subject of immigration, 

that monstrous infatuation whicb bas already dried up the resources and 
T credit of Demerara, and wbich is rapidly doing the same for our sister- 
colony of Trinidad), we want not to glut the labour market with strangers 
and savages, to tske the bread out of the mouths of our native peasantry, 
but we wish to see skilful agriculturists come amongst them as teachers, to 
show them how to make one pair of hands do the work of two pairs of 
bands, and thereby add to their own gains, as much as to their employers 
profit and comfort. : 

TrINIDAD.—The barque Harvest Home has brought to this 
island 170 liberated Africans from St. Helens, most of them young children. 

PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOUR aT New YorkK.—(F rom the Journal 
of Commerce. )—Recently a venerable coloured gentleman, named Mons. 
George, from Port au Prince, arrived in this city with three young coun- 
trymen, one of them being his nephew and secretary. M. George is a 
wealthy planter, an ex-senator, and was formerly Commissary-General 
under President Boyer. He came to this country with a view to make 
some investments, and particularly to purchase some steam-engines for his 
sugar estates. He found it ver difficult to obtain Jodgings at our hotels and 
boarding-houses, and at length took rooms at a French hotel. Returning 
from Philadelphia after a short visit to that city, he was thrust into the 
loafer's car, where he took a very severe cold, that confined him several 
days. He was refused a passage in the cabin of one of our packet ships 
for England; but was told by the agents of another line, that he should 
be accommodated well if he could remain a week or two. But he was 
impatient to leave the country, and took passage for France in the barque 
Alexandre, being courteously treated by the agent and captain, who saw 
the visage of this polished old gentleman in his mind. Our hotel keepers, 
and rail-road agents, and packet agents, should understand that he has 
carried nearly all his doubloons with him to Europe, to expend there. 
M. George had letters to one or two eminent men in this country, from 
the celebrated M. Inginac, Secretary of State to President Boyer, speak- 
ee him as a gentleman of wealth and respectability, and as his personal 
ang ur * - f 
tr UNAWAY Sraves.—Three slaves arrived at Boston, ba ube 

ilrond. They bad deserted from their master, who ,belon 
Worcester ae t had kept track of them, end was waiting at the depot when 
to Georgis, bu A re secured ; but, while the irons were being 
they arrived. Two of them we 101 ta an, prostrated his master by a 
fixed upon them, the third, a power a A He went down to 


b the crowd of spectators. 3 i 
. and was followed in the next train b bis master. 


in Salem by some abolitionist during the Sab th, and on 
5 owas where he was secreted until the latter part of 
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the week. The master of an eastern coaster having declined to take him 
on board, he was finally taken to Portsmouth, and put on board the steam- 
boat Huntress for St. Johns.— Newburyport Herald. 

Stgatine NEOROS.— The Missouri Sentinel, in remarking upon 
the number of negro slaves stolen, says there is a secret combination, ex- 
tending from the east bank of the Mississippi tbrough Illinois to Michigan, 
b spree which slaves are transported clandestinely to any place whither 
they de: to go. 

AMERICAN [NDIAN SLAVE-HOLDERS.—The Indian tribes on the 
Mexican frontier bold slaves ; one of these people, a wealthy man, has one 
hundred. The United States government, which bas located them there, 
has ao objection to this, es it turns their inclinations more to Texas than 
to Mexico. 

STATE or THE FRENCH CoLontes.—The Antigua Herald contains 
the following: The governor called together the colonial council of 
Guadeloupe on the 23rd ultimo, and began his speech with the following 
melancholy picture of the state of the country. 

“ Gentiemen,—The commereial crisis which afflicts the colonies at 
this moment will leave profound traces of its passage through Guadeloupe. 
Credit exists no longer; bankruptcy threatens the most established 
houses ; the planter, deceived in bis hopes unable to meet his engage- 
ments, draws scarcely from his depreciated produce the means of support- 
ing his family. Such is the present situation of our unfortunate country 
—such is the state of the population of our colonies. On this the 
Barbados Liberal remarks :—“ Our neighbours in the foreign colonies, 
although surrounded by all the inestimable blessings of slavery—whips, 
chains, dungeons, and, of course, labour in abundance and as cheap as they 

lease—do not seem to be a jot the better for it in these hard times. 

hey are feeling the pinch of the money crisis, and suffering from it 
apparently even more than the“ victims of abolition experiments in the 
British colonies,” 

Tue West AFricax Rerorr—We may affirm without exag- 
eration, that no report of a Parliamentary Committee has ever been 
concocted under circumstances so suspicious and unsatisfactory. On the 
accession of Lord Stanley to office, interest having been made by the - 
influential house of Forster and Smith with the colonial department, a 
committee was appointed, evidently for the purpose of throwing discredit 
on Dr. Madden's report; and the witnesses were selected, strange to say, 
for the most part from Messrs. Forsters friends end servants. After 
looking over the list, we believe we are correct in saying that a consider- 
able majority of them comes under this designation ; including csptains of 
their vessels, to whom the imputations cast upon their masters must equally 
apply, merchants engaged in a similar description of traffic, and agents or 
employés of their house. Not content with a court thus packed with his own 
friends and dependents, Mr. Forster assumes the office of standing counsel 
for the pro-slavery merchants whom it is the object of this one-sided in · 
quest to whitewash. He accordingly proposes the majority of the inqui- 
ries, and cross-questions and browbeats the few witnesses who, like Dr. 
Madden, and Captains Denman, Hill, and Broadhead, are not members of 
his clique, in the most insulting and impertinent manner. The whole of the 
evidence of the Forster witnesses seems to have had for its object to 
extenunte the conduct of such African merchants as bave been notorious 
abettors of the slave-trade. But is it fair or honest that a firm which it 
was resolved by the late government to prosecute for carrying on a trade 
promotive of slave-dealing, should have been allowed to assume the task 
of 5 the witnesses, and by leading questions en ee 
what to say? Had a commonly honest investigation been institated, Messrs. 
Forster and Co. were the last persons in the world who should have been 
allowed to interfere in the matter.— United Service Gasette. 
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NOTICE OF REMARKS ON THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THE NEGROS IN SURINAM, CONTAINED IN THE 
aes AMSTERDAMSCHE COURANT, OCTOBER 

1, 1842. 


WE have read with feelings of no dissatisfaction, as regards the 
prospects of the anti-slavery cause in Holland, the pro-slavery 
article which we aré about to present to our readers in an English 
dress, with some comments. 

We intend to give a translation of the entire document, but 
shall divide it into parts, in order to insert in the most convenient 
manner, the observations which we think are called for by the 
statements it contains. The remarks are in the form of a letter, 
and commence as follows. 

c have read with peculiar satisfaction the letter of V. P., inserted 
in the Arnhem Oourant of the 2nd, 8th, and 9th of October. It 
is nt the present moment of great importance for a proprietor of 
estates in Surinam, that persons who are really well informed 
respecting the state of things in the colony should raise their voice 
against the pretensions of a coterie, whose conduct has the appear- 
ance of an attempt to rescue oppressed innocence from a grievous 
yoke to which it is subjected. 

“The superficial observer will doubtless applaud the efforts of 
the so called philanthropists, for those who are not acquainted 
with the natural character of the negro, and the internal state of 
the colony, imagine but too easily that the negros lead there a hard 
and miscrable life. 

“ It therefore becomes the duty of all who have an interest in 
the colony to enlighten their fellow-citizens, and to convince them 
by facts, that the fiery and zealous abolitionists act in ignorance, or 
what is worse, are urged on by motives, which, although concealed 
under the mask of benevolence, can have no other object than that 
of gaining themselves a name, or in some other way of promoting 
their own advantage.” : 

On the above observations we remark, that it is indeed very 
natural for persons who have no supposed or real pecuniary interest 
in the maintenance of slavery to imagine, that, in seeking its aboli- 
tion they are engaged in a work the tendency of which is “ to 
rescue oppresscd innocence from a grievous yoke.” Neither is it 
at all surprising, that many who are not acquainted with the in- 
ternal state of the colony of Surinam should entertain the opinion 
that the slaves there, and especially those on the plantations, “ lead 
a hard and miserable life.” The slave owner would, doubtless, in 
most instances, be glad to persuade his fellow-citizens that these 
things are not so; but it is our conviction that, in proportion as 
the real character of slavery, whether in Surinam or elsewhere, is 
understood, it will be found to be a system which is attended with 
dreadful abuse and suffering to its victims. No person of unpre- 
judiced mind, who has considered the nature of slavery, or who is 
acquainted with its history, is ignorant (to use the words of Lord 
Goderich, now Earl of Ripon, when secretary to tho colonies, in 
answer to those who were then British slave-holders) ‘ that unre- 
strained power must and will be abused,” and “ that the law which 
makes one man the proprietor and another the property, and 
which delegates to the proprictary body all powers, legislative, 
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judicial, magisterial, and domestic, cannot but be the fertile source 
of abuses.” 

We have, however, information supplied by one who was well 
acquainted with the internal state of the colony of Surinam, and 
not ignorant of the negro character, which may be expected to 
place the subject of slavery in its true light. We refer to the 
statements contained in a work, entitled Reschouving der Surinam- 
sche Plantagieslaven ( Description of the situation of Pluntation 
slaves in Surinam), by F. A. Kuhn, M.D., Amsterdam, 1828. 
The situation of the author as a medical man at Surinam, must 
have afforded him large opportunities of knowing the manner in 
which the slaves are treated ; while a regard to his own interest 
and character would, we may fairly presume, have prevented him 
from exaggerating the actual deformities of the slave system. 

We shall endeavour to present a faithful analysis of the most 
important information respecting the cruelties of slavery contained 
in this volume ; but we recommend to all our readers who wish to 

ss an intimate knowledge of the state of slavery in Surinam, to 
peruse the original document. 

We are informed by Dr. Kuhn, that instances are not wanting 
in which the slaves are unprovided by their masters with a single 
article of clothing during the space of two or three years; that 
the negro houses are in general of a wretched description, and do 
not protect their inmates from the cold night air and rain ; that 
the food supplied is sometimes great deficient in quantity, and 
often bad and unwholesome; that the labour exactcd is almost 
universally excessive on sugar plantations, and, combined with a 
want of needful rest at night, is the cause of a large mortality; 
that women on some estates are far from receiving that conside- 
ration which they require, in consequence of which miscarriages 
not unfrequently occur; that mothers are compelled to neglect 
their infants in order to perform field-labour, and that many chil- 
dren perish at a tender age from improper exposure ; that the 
sick in numerous instances do not receive proper medical care, 
in some cases from the consideration that the sufferer, if cured, 
would not repay the expense incurred; that marriage is generally 
8 cote owing to the insecurity of connubial rights, and the 
liability to separation between parents and children; and that 
among the managers too many are to be met with destitute of 
any sense of decency, addicted to continual intemperance, and 
guilty-of the most revolting cruelty towards those who are en- 
trusted to their charge. Finally, we learn from the same autho- 
rity, that the excess of deaths over births, is no less than from 
two to three per cent. annually throughout the colony, a fact 
in itself sufficient to prove the unnatural, cruel, and impolitic 
character of slavery in Surinam, and which should procure for 
it a merited reprobation.* , 

„But it will perhaps be replied, that this (the charge brought 
against the motives of the abolitionists) may be true ; but it is no 
less true that the abolition of slavery is a desirable event. How- 
ever {well the words abolition of slavery may sound, results are 
already: apparent to furnish arguments against this fine theory; 
and whien that which has taken place in the English colonies since 
the abolition of slavery is closely observed, and the results exa- 
mined without prejudice, it will be discovered that the planters 
are become poorer, and the negros are more unhappy. Were 
these the objects of the sincere abolitionists! We may have doubts 
on the subject; but the object of the English nation in the 
preparation of the Emancipation Act, and the compensation con- 
nected wit! it, was certainly to better the lot of the slave without 
injury to the interests of the proprietor. Is this object at present 
attained! No, the results of emancipation in the English colonies 
have been most fatal—the proprietors of plantations are ruined— 
the trade with the colonies decreases fearfully, and the negro, 
that object of. blind prejudice, is more idle and dissolute than ever 
—once freed he will no more acknowledge any authority—no more 
perform any work, for with him freedom is not to work. 

6e Tt will not be ncedful to prove how the produce of the Eng- 
lish colonies has decreased since emancipation ; the official returns 
of the English government are printed—every one can convince 
himsclf by reading their contents. 

1 The abolitionist cannot contradict this: he will perhaps grant 
it, but will probably add to this admission, that the negros are 
now much improved in morals, and much happier than formerly. 
Even this is untrue. Read the official reports of the English 
government, and it will be found by their contents that the negro 
is now much more immoral and consequently much more unhappy 


* By some authorities the annual excess of deaths over births is esti- 
mated at from four to five per cent. annually. 
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than formerly. Take and read with attention a little book en- 
titled The Island of Trinidad, and the most decided partizan of 
emancipation will be compelled to acknowledge that the negros 
were not prepared for emancipation. Read in this work the evi- 
dence given in Trinidad, independently of that of the planters, and 
pay attention only to that of the clergy and magistrates, and you 
will there find that all which the negros earn they throw away in 
foolish gratifications, that they no longer cultivate proun on 
their own account, that gambling and drunkenness have enor- 
mously increased, and that a small number of them can scarcely 
be found who will give continuous labour. Did I not fear to he 
tedious, I should be able to prove from evidence given before the 
magistrates of the island by persons of every description, that the 
serie TI slaves have there degenerated into a state of unre- 
strained licentiousness. The pamphlet can however be obtained 
by every one, and it is therefore needless to proceed further.” 

It appears from the above extract, that the act of emancipation 
a priori commends itself to the common sense of justice and feeling 
of humanity among men, for it is in this manner that we must 
account forthe agrecable emotion produced by the words aboli- 
tion of slavery. The results of emancipation in the British 
colonies are, however, said to prove that the imagined benefits of 
this measure are a delusion, and that the planters are po@rer and 
the negros more miserable than during the period of slavery. 

It is not very difficult to discover, that it is the planters’ interest 
which is principally considered by the correspondent of the Nieuwe 
Amsterdamsche Courant, and we shall first reply to that part of 
the statement in which he is principally concerned. 

On this subject we shall give, in the words of Lord Stanley, the 
present secretary for the colonies, in his place in parliament, an 
account of the amount and value of exports from the British 
West Indies, during a few years before and since the abolition of 
slavery, which is as follows :— 

„When he looked to the average quantity of sugar imported 
into the United Kingdom from the West Indies, he founds that 
during the six years preceding the apprenticeship it was 
3,905,034 cwts. ; that during the four years of apprenticeship, it 
fell to 3,486,225 cwts.; that during the first ycar of freedom, 
1839, it fell to 2,824,106 cwts.; and that during the second year 
of freedom, 1840, it fell to 2,210,226 cwts. If the house would 
permit him to state this case fully and fairly, they would find 
that the i of the 5 had been made up by the 
increased value of the produce in the different intervals. For 
instance, the average value of sugar for the six years preceding 
the apprenticeship was 45, 320, 021; and for the four years of 
the apprenticeship, it was £6,217,801. In the first year of freedom 
the amount was £5,530,000, and in the next year £5,424,000 ; 
and, although in this year there would bea large reduction, still 
there would be a fair remuneration for what was lost by the 
diminution of produce. We may add, that, during the past year, 
the export of sugar from the British West India colonies was 
2,151,217 cwts., making an average of 2,395,151 cwts. since the 
introduction of freedom, being nearly two-thirds of the amount 
exported during the period of slavery. In the pa year, thie 
exports are expected to exceed those of the last, hy from 200,000 
to 300,000 cwts. 

The decrease which has taken place in the exportation of sugar 
is doubtless considerable, and pais it has been made good 
to a great extent, if not altogether, by the rise in price of the 
article, it may be worth while to examine how far it is c 
on emancipation ; aud particularly whether it be attributable to 
a want of industry on the part of the negros. 

We therefore proceed to state a few of the actual causes 
of this decrease. Among these is the large diminution of the 
labouring population, arising from the small number of births, 
compared with the dreadful mortality during slavery and the 
apprenticeship, which amounted to nearly, or quite, 100,000, 
as compared with the census of the population taken in 1817 ; 
the discontinuance of that excessive labour during the day, and 
often throughout the night, to which a large 
was ascribable; the extensive withdrawal from field labour of 
mothers of families in order to attend to domestic duties, and of 
children who are no longer condemned to hopeless ignorance ; the 
refusal to allow fair wages to the emancipated labourers during the 
early period of freedom, tlie criterion of value being the statements 
made on this subject by the planters themselves dur ing the appren- 
ticeship, and the practice during slavery and the apprentice- 
ship where wages were given; excessive charges for houses and 
grounds, which have led to an extensive abstraction of labour in 
the erection of cottages, and the clearance and cultivation of new 
land, by the emancipated population ; and, lastly, not to mention 
others which might be named, which reflect no discredit on emanci- 

ation or on the new freeman, the unusual prevalence of excessive 
roughts in some of the real British colonies, including par- 
ticularly Jamaica, Guiana, Barbados. 

The facts to which we have alluded are in general of an indis- 
putable character, and some confirmation of their accuracy, should 
any doubt respecting them exist in the mind of the er, will 
be found in the quotations we shall hereafter make from par- 
liamentary papers relative to the West Indies, or other documents 
of high credit. For further satisfaction and evidence on all the 

ts noticed, we refer to the papers we have named, and debates 
parliament which have reference to the past and present state 
of the emancipated colonies. 

It will be seen that the causes of decrease which have been 
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stated are traceable to the latent evils of slavery ; the discontinu- 
ance of its abuses, in theamount of labour and the persons 
by whom it is performed ; the faults of paige A and proprictors ; 
and the failure of scasons; circumstances which appear to have 
been entirely overlooked by the correspondent of the Nieuwe 
Amsterdamsche Courant. 

It may however be supposed, from the statement that “ the trade 
with the colonies decreases fearfully,” that not only have the 
exports decreascd, but that there has been a t falling off in the 
extent and value of imports into the British West Indies since the 
abolition of slavery. Such is indeed the fair meaning of the words 
used, and they might even be thought to imply that the internal 
trade of the colonies has considerably lessened. Such a state of 
things must indced have resulted from the conduct attributed to 
the negro, had it been true. 

On this subject we again quote the language of Lord Stanley. 
The average value of the exports from this country to the West 
India colonies in the six years preceding emancipation was 
£2,783,000. The average during the four years of the appren- 
ticeship, 1835 to 1838, was £3,573,000. The amount during the 
first year of freedom, 1839, was £4,002,000, and during the second 
year of freedom, the amount was 43, 492, 784. 

We shall next examine the accuracy of the bold assertion re- 
specting the superior happiness and morality of the negro in a state 
of slavery, as compared with his present situation. In order to 
ascertain the truth or falsehood of this proposition, it will be 
needful to shew what was the character of British West India 
bondage, and what are the circumstances and conduct of the eman- 
cipated population in our colonies. We shall again have occasion 
to quote Lord Stan y on both these subjects, and shall first 
extract some passages from the speech made by him on bringing 
in the bill for the abolition of slavery. In this justly celeb 
speech, Lord Stanley not only described, in just, and therefore 
very dark colours, the cruel evils of slavery, but shewed that it is 
vain indeed to hope that they will be removed, except by the 
abolition of the system. In the course of his observations, Lord 
Stanley dwelt particularly on the features of slavery in British 
Guiana, a colony which has many points of resemblance with 
Surinam, and which was probably, at the time at which this 
was delivered, an almost exact counterpart of the present state of 


that colony. 

“ The colony of Demerara afforded a frightful proof of the de- 
structive cffects which the amount of labour compelled from the 
slaves had on its population. In that colony, the quantity of 
sugar exported during the three periods (from June 1823 to June 
1826 ; from June 1826 to June 1829; and from June 1829 to 
June 1832) was respectively, 652,336 cwts., 662,055 cwts., and 
806, 120 cwts. Now what was the effect of the increased labour 
on the slave-population during these three periods! In the first 
the number was 72,722, in the second 71,005, and iu the third 
only 67,741. 

“Thus in the last period 67,741 slaves produced 806,120 cwts. 
of sugar, while in the first 72,722 slaves were required to produce 
8 cwts. ; showing a decrease of the producers to the amount 
of 4981. 

„In Berbice the slave population amounted in the first period 
to 22,074, in the second to 21,246, and in the third it had 
decreased to 20,831 ; while the exportation of ‘sugar during the 
ea pre periods amounted to 58,655 cwts., 64,250 ewts, 

d 94,312 cwts., showing a frightful increase in the production 
compared with the amount of the opulation. 

„He could not refrain from ing to the house another state- 
ment with respect to Demerara, which pointed out more particu- 
larly that class which appeared to be the peculiar sufferers, 
because in that class was found the greatest diminution of human 
life. The statement to which he alluded pointed out the age, qua- 
lity, are sical strength of the slaves, on whom this great mor- 
tality had fallen. IIe might perhaps be told, that the decrease 
which had taken place in the slave population might in some 
egree be accounted for by the effects, not yet wholly sur- 
mounted, of the stop of the slave-trade, and the un 
supply of the sexes. But he found in this document that 
was a decrease in the number of children under ten years of 
age, which could only be accounted for in one frightful way—the 
increased labour and diminished productiveness of the parents. 

“ As compared with 1817 there was a decrease in the number of 
slaves under forty of 23,644 ; and between the ages of thirty and 
forty, the time at which labour was most severe, the present popu- 
lation, as compared with its amount in the same year, had expe- 
rienced a diminution of 11,053; while, upon the other hand, in 
every ten years, from forty to fifty, from 15 to sixty, from sixty 
to seventy, and from seventy to eighty years of age and ups! 
among those who were past labour, or unequal to great exertion, 
there was a proportionate increase at the very time there was s 
manifest decrease of human life among those upon whom the full 
labour fell. Need he add any thing to this! If he went further 
into detail he should weary the house. He would therefore 
make such statements only as should be important and instructive. 
He had some further returns from Demerara, which he had most 
carefully examined, and in which the various descriptions 
labour were classed under different heads, showing the relative 
decrease of human life on cattle farms to be 2 per cent., among 
unattached slaves 14 per cent. on coffee farms 3 fly per cent., 
and on sugar plantations 54 per cent. On cotton plantations there 


had been no decrease, but an increase of 1 4, per cent. 
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Ile had thus shown that increased production of sugar was | 
accompanied by decreased gil eae ; that the decrease of popu- 
lation fell heavicst on those classes trom whom the severest labour 
was exacted s and he now came to the last statement, as to the mode 
in which this labour was exacted by increased severity. His 
authority would be the Lecords of Punishments ; and he thought 
if there was no other advantage in those records, and in thie ser- 
vices of the protectors of slaves, than to give plain and palpable 

roof of the manner in which the 5 system produces loss of 
ife by labonr, and the mode in which that labour was exacted, 
this alone would be sufficient to justify the introduction of 
protectors of slaves into all the crown colonies, and would fully 
warrant parliament to insist upon their introduction, and on 
the same system of recording punishments, in the chartered 
colonics. In the year 1829, the recorded number of 
separate punishments in Demerara, when the predial slave 
population amounted to 60,500, was 17,359. In 1830, the 
numbers had decreased to 59,547, while the production of sugar 
had increased, and the number of se te punishments had ales 
increased to 18,324, the nuinber of lashes inflicted in that year 
being no less than 194,744. In 1831, the predial population had 
still further decreased to 58,404, but the punishments had in- 
creased to 21,656, and the number of lashes amounted to 199,507. 
Now let the house bear in mind that this was the official record 
of punishments, not including the punishments inflicted by judicial 
authority, or on a reference to magistratcs, because there existed 
no return of this latter sort, but inflicted by planters in one of the 
crown colonies, under the proves system, and under the check 
of the record. It was the official return given by the masters of 
the slaves themselves, of the extent of domestic and irresponsible 
punishments inflicted, under the sanction of the law, by thcir own 
authority, amounting in one year to nearly 200,000 lashes, 
Without imputing any cruelty to the planters more than that 
which arose from a perversion of moral feeling, or imputing any 
want of the ordinary feelings of humanity, further than that they 
were perverted by prejudice and rendered callous by custom and 
habit, he called upon the house to consider, where the punish- 
ments were unrecorded, where there was no legal authority, and 
where there was no efficient protection afforded to the slave, 
what must be the amount of punishment. What must be the 
system, the curse, tlie degradation of the system, if such was tlie 
extent and severity of the punishments in a comparatively ame- 
liorated state ? hat in such cases must be the amount of unre- 
dressed injustice, of bitter oppression, and of hopeless wrong!“ 

Lord Stanley ee en replies to the common sophistries of 
slave-holders, and describes the degraded and demoralized condi- 
tion of the slaves, which he justly attributed to the vices of the 
slave system, and the conduct of those by whom it was adminis- 
tered. We should do injustice to thosc of our readers who may 
not liave had the opportunity of perusing these important obser- 
vations, did we not give at least a portion of them a place in our 
pages. We extract the following: —“ They were told that under 
any systein—except that which he had described—that under any 
other system it was impossible to produce industry in the slaves. 
They were taunted in this country with W on mistaken 
notions, and told that they were absolutely ignorant of what 
gentlemen were pleased to call the negro character. He con- 
5 believed that any man who chose to take the pains of 
informing himself on the subject might form a better and clearer 
idea, because a more unprejudiced one, of the ‘negro character’ 
than thosc men who had passed their lives in the West Indies. 
The latter individuals inade this wide and palpable mistake; they 
attributed to the character of the negro those faults which neccs- 
sarily resulted from the moral degradation of slavery. He belicved 
that it might be proved, that the negro, under proper inducements 
to free-labour, would be found neither less inclined to be indus- 
trious or to accumulate property, nor less anxious to better 
himself in the world, than those whose lot it was to do free- 
labour, But they were told with an air of triumph to 
look only at the manumitted negro; and My were asked 
to point out, if they could, twenty instances of manumitted 
slaves engaged in field labour. In reply to this objection, he 
would ask another question; were they able to produce him 
twenty instances of field negro slaves who had been manumitted ! 
The fact was that the manumitted slaves mostly belonged to one 
class, and that not the class of field labourers. ithin a period of 
ten years, commencing in 1817, there had been 14,163 slaves 
manumitted. Did they consist of field labourers? Hardly an 
instance could be produced of a field negro among the number; 
two-thirds, if not three-fourths, were females,—a fact which spoke 
for itself; for it was not difficult to understand to what class of 
females they belonged, and what inducement the planters had to 
liberate them, and in many instances the children of those females. 

They were told, that at the present moment the slaves were 
unfit for freedom, because they had no domestic ties, no habits of 
industry, and that they would be unable to provide for their wants, 
and be utterly ruined, if they were thrown upon the world to act 
for themselves. Therefore continuc them in slavery, it was said, 
until they become fit for freedom. His answer was—you keep them 
unfit for freedom by retaining them in slavery. The state of sla- 
very absolutely debarred them from acquiring those habits of in- 
dustry ; it left them no end to labour for, for they had no 
incentive to industrious habits ; it debarred them from the ties of 
family and domestic enjoyment, and yet it was said that they were 
ignorant of family duties. It was said also that they had no 
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religious knowledge; that they were utterly ignorant, brutal in 
their minds, degraded, and unfit for participation in the blessings 
of freedom. If they were ignorant, upon whom did the guilt fall! 
Upon those who had kept their minds, and still keep them in that 
state. Upon whom did the charge fall that they were still igno- 
rant, if indeed they were ignorant; that they were open to the 
accusation of petty theft ; that they disregarded truth ; that they 
lacked industry ; that they had no respect for marriage and the 
duties of social life? It was upon those who, from childhood to 
the grave, and from generation to generation, kept the negros in a 
state of chattel property, and looked upon them as mere labouring 
animals, and took no pains, and used no efforts to enlighten 
their minds or raise their moral feelings. Nay, more, and he spoke 
it to the shame of a christian age and a professing christian country, 
they were actually debarred of the means of religious instruction, 
because it was feared to be incompatible with the maintenance of 
a state of slavery. Was this house, then, and this country, to draw 
the conclusion, that, assuming that religious instruction was incon- 
sistent with the continuance of slavery, they were to debar the 
slave population from the light of gospel truth, and shut out reli- 
gious instruction, and stifle education, and, at all hazards and risks, 
preservo inviolate the system of slavery ?” 

We now turn from the affecting picture of the dreadful physi- 
cal and moral evils of slavery, to contemplate the results of eman- 
cipation, as it affects the welfare and conduct of those who have 
emerged from so great a depth of suffering and degradation. Lord 
Stanley, who again, after an interval of some years, fills the 
office of colonial secretary, has thus described them in a 
speech delivered in the Hous of Commons, on the 22nd of 
March last. Considering how deeply he was interested in 
the subject, and what anxiety he must have felt when return 
ing to the same situation which he held nine years ago, as to the 
result of the great experiment in which he took so active a part, 
the house, he was sure,would grant him some little indulgence. As 
regarded that result, he was happy to be able to state that the 
emancipation of the negro population of the West Indics had, in 
the benefits which were derived from it, exceeded the most san- 
gane expectations of the most ardent advocates of the measure. 

n every one of the islands, the physical condition and prosperity 
of the labouring classes had reached to an extent far greater than 
had been anticipated; and, what was still more gratifying, the 
improvement in their physical condition was accompanied by a 
corresponding improvement in their social and moral habits. Reli- 
gious instruction had produced its anticipated effects, inducing 
greater purity in domestic life, and creating a stronger desire for 
education. This he considered to be a result infinitely more im- 
portant than any improvement in their physical condition. To 
show that he did not exaggerate the vast improvement which had 
taken place in the habits and condition of the West Indian labour- 
ers, he would read to the house an extract from an official 
document which he had a short time since addressed to a foreign 
power, in answer to a statement in which the great experiment of 
cinancipation was alluded to as having proved a failure. The 
words were these :— 

It will be found, that the British emancipation took place 
without the occurrence of a single instance of tumult or dis- 
turbance ; that the joy of the negros on the Ist of August, 1838, 
was orderly, sober, and religious ; that, since cmancipation, the 
negros have been thriving and contented ; that they have varied 
their manner of living, and multiplied their comforts and enjoy- 
ments ; that their offences against the laws have become more and 
more light and unfrequent ; that their morals have improved ; 
that marriage has become more and more substituted for concu- 
binage ; that they are cager for education, rapidly advancing in 
knowlcdge, and powerfully influenced by the ministers of religion. 
Such arc among the results of emancipation which are plain and 
indisputable, and these results constitute, in the estimation of her 
Majesty’s government and the people of England, the complete 
success of the British emancipation, in so far as relates to the pri- 
mary and paramount object of that act.“ 

Lord Stanley afterwards read extracts at considerable length 
from the correspondence of Sir Charles Metcalfe, late governor of 
Jamaica, from a stipendiary magistrate of that island, and from 
Mr.Light, 3 Guiana, the result of which is summed up in 
these words :—* These statements showed, he thought, this, that, 
as far as the labourers were concerned in Jamaica and Demerara 
(and, though varying in degrec, they were a sample of the whole 
of our colonics) the experiment had been not only successful in 
placing them in a situation of great physical enjoyment, beyond 
the hy EI of their boldest friends, but they also proved 
that they had learned to turn to advantage their newly acquired 

ift of freedom in accumulating property, the product of their 
industry, and cultivating habits worthy of freemen.“ 

The only drawbacks to the prosperity of tho colonics men- 
tioncd by Lord Stanley arc, a Neficiency of labour op licable to 
the cultivation of sugar, and a high rate of wages. e former 
circumstance is stated by Lord Stanley to arise “from the 
abstraction of labour in consequence of the industrious applica- 
tion of the labourers to their own farms, and from their having 
become . of property, instead of mere cultivators of the 
soil.“ e do not agree with Lord Stanley in the statement 
that the planters have been “compelled to poy exorbitant and 
enormous wages,” because, at the most, they have only amounted 
to the value set upon them by the planters themselves, 
previously to the introduction of complete freedom, while in 
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many instances they have fallen greatly below this standard. 
This will be apparent from the following statement of wages 
paid at different periods. The price of hired labour in 
the principal British West India colonies was, in the time 
of slavery from half-a-dollar to one dollar per diem, or from 
two shillings to four shillings. During the apprenticeship the 
n received for work performed in their own time, wlien 
this was not unfairly taken from them, about the same amount. 
On the commencement of freedom, the average price of labour was, 
in Jamaica 10d.; in Barbados 10d.; in British Guiana 15. 44d. ; 
in Trinidad 1s. 9d. ; and in Antigua 8d. By the latest published 
accounts from the same colonies, the average rate of wages was, in 
Jamaica 1s. to 1s. Gd. per diem; in Barbados 10d. ; in British 
Guiana ls. 43d. to 1s. 9d. ; in Trinidad 1s. 9d. to 2s. 1d-; and 
in Antigua 10d. per diem. The above sums are estimated in 
ee sterling money. 

ere it, however, true that a high rate of wages is paid in some 
of the British colonies in which the Population is very scanty as 
ne eat with the extent of land capable of cultivation, or ac- 
tually devoted to the production of valuable agricultural produce, 
such a circumstance would only be in accordance with that which 
takes place generally in free communities thus circumstanced, and 
does not furnish the shadqy of an argument against emancipation. 
It may indeed show the impolicy of continuing that unjust and 
cruel system, by which the population had been so greatly reduced, 
a truth which was thus acknowledged by Mr. Burnley, a large West 
India planter, and author of The island of Trinidad, when under 
examination before a select committee of the House of Commons, on 
East India produce, in 1840, said :—‘ We, (the p’anters, ) committed 
the error of suffering the existence of slavery when the slave trade 
was abolished. The system was continued after the supply was 
cut off, by which the colonies were paralyzed.” 

We have now replied to the general statements relative to the 
results of emancipation, and the circumstances and conduct of the 
new freemen in the British colonies. The island of Trinidad, in 
which the number of liberated slaves amounted to little more than 
20,000, or about one-fortieth part of tLe emancipated population 
in the British dependencies, is, however specially adduced as evi- 
dence of the baneful effects of freedom generally, and in support 
of statements which reflect deeply upon the negro character. e 
shail therefore, although the premises, if they were correct, would 
not warrant the conclusion, bestow some attention upon this part 
of the great field in which emancipation has taken place. e 
think it will be found that Trinidad presents no exception to 
the immense benefits which have resulted to the British colonies 
generally from this rightcous measure. We must however defer 
our remarks on this subject, and further extracts from the Nieuwe 
Amsterdamsche Courant, to a future number. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We hope in our next to notice Mr. Dickens’s interesting volumes, 
American Notes for General Circulation. 

We thank Mr. Martin for his note. A correction of the misrepre- 
entation he refers to was sent to the Times, and insertion refused. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign ‘Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti- larery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Anti=Slavery Keporter, 


LONDON, November 16TH. 


In another part of the Reporter will be found extracts from the 
colonial papers received by the last mail, from which it appears 
that the sugar crops are likely to prove much larger than they 
were last year. Though we have no specific information from 
Jamaica, Barbados, and Trinidad, we are informed that equally 
favourable accounts have been received from these colonics, and 
this, coupled with the following information from India, will show 
that we are likely to have a large stock of sugar on hand at the 
close of the year. It is as follows :— 


SAR. -A very active demand has been experienced since our last for 
all descriptions; and, the bazaar having been well supplied, the shipments 
for the past month to Great Britain reached 258,896 bazaar maunds, or 
about 9,500 tons, and in this month they continue ona liberal scale, being 
from the Ist to the 7th inclusive 44,953 bazaar maunds. Notwithstanding 
these heavy shipments at this period, we are still of opinion that the total 
exports to Great Britain, from the 1st of May, 1842, to the 30th of April, 
1843, will not reach, or at all events, excced 70,000 tons. Prices have 
not varied much since our last; there has, however, been a slight decline 
on the middling and lower qualities, whilst for the fine kinds there is no 
change. All accounts from the country agree in stating that the next 
crop (now growing) will be short, owing to the very severe weather that 
has been experienced, and also to short cultivation, caused by the low 
prices which ruled here in March and April, the best months for planting 
cane. 


The stock of sugar on hand on Wednesday, the 9th November 
last, was reported to be, rare Hihis, 


West India e ° 
Mauritius. . 26,608 Bags 
75,926 do. 


Bengal e 0 0 
Foreign. . . 933,400 Chests 
The price cf West India sugar varying from 507. to 69s. Cd 
per cwt. 


WE earnestly direct attention to the important articles in our 
resent number on Dutch Slavery, and the late West India 
ommittee. From Dr. Madden’s Report we have takenas long 

an extract as the state of our columns would permit, exhibiti 

the existence and prevalence of slavery itself in the Briti 
settlements on the Gold Coast. We share with that gentleman 
in his surprise at the facts which he discovered there ; and find 


it hard to understand by what kind of oversight the British 


settlements on the coast of Africa can have been omitted from 
distinct contemplation, either by the government or by the phi- 
lanthropists of this country, when emancipation was enacted. 
We hope to detail in our next, the proceedings of the lamented 
Sir John Jeremie in this matter. 


We beg to introduce to the favour of our readers a new and 
improved edition of an interesting little work with which, of 
course, they are all familiar—An Epitome of Anti-Slavery Infor- 
mation. In comparing it with the former, we | satan that the 
statistics are brought up to the latest period, and that, in some of 
the pages, the matter is altogether new. 
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THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sir,—The West India party are strenuously exerting them- 
selves both with the government and through the medium of the 
public press, to achieve their great bier ha ion from Africa 
to the British colonies ; and did they confine themselves to a fair 
exhibition of their case, and abstain from misrepresenting the 
views and motives of the anti-slavery body in this country, I 
should, as one of that body, be content merely to watch their pro- 
ceedings, and interpose only when circumstances ap to 
render it imperatively n . But, sir, as they have not 
scrupled grossly to exaggerate their case, and to vilify the Anti- 
slavery Society, I propose in a series of short articles, to review 
the evidence on which they attempt to sustain it, for the double 
purpose of justifying the ground taken by the Society, and of 
showing how little foundation they have on which to base thei 
claims to be assisted by the British parliament and the British 
public. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Arcus. 
London, 10th November, 1842. 


On the 22nd March, 1842, Lord Stanley, colonial secretary, 
moved the House of Commons for a “ select committee to inquire 
into the state of the different West India colonies, in reference to 
the existing relations between employers and Jabourers, the rate of 
wages, the supply of labour, the system and expense of cultivation, 
and the general state of their rural and agricultural economy.’ 
In doing this, his lordship paid a just tribute of praise to the 
general good conduct, industry, and freedom from crime of the 
emancipated classes, and dwelt with evident satisfaction on their 
improved physical and moral condition. But in stating the case 
of the planters, he greatly deplored the reverse that they had 
sustained in their circumstances by the abolition of slavery, and 
urged the necessity which existed for affording them relief. His 
panacca, as well as theirs, was such an influx of labourers as 
should at once have the effect of supplying. them with a full 
amount of available labour for agricultural purposes, and of re- 
ducing the wages of labour to the minimum point; and his lord- 
ship evidently looked towards Africa as the source whence that 
supply was to be drawn. Were this the place it might be easily 
shown that the foundation of the noble lord’s recommendation was 
not composed of solid facts, but of general opinions and 
statements which he had been led to adopt, principally on West 
Indian authority. ‘Take, for instance, tlie looses said to have been 
sustained in the year 1841, by sixty-two estates in British Guiana. 
The noble lord said,— He had a report of sixty-two sugar estates 
from the Ist January to the 31st October, 1841, in which period 
the expenditure was 1,091,000 dollars, while the return was 
217,000 dollars, making a gross loss upon the whole estates of 
874,000 dollars ; and to December, the same committee stated the 
expense to be 1,295,000 dollars, and the total revenue 312,000, the 
loss being 983,000 dollars.” The noble lord was misled by the 
tabular statement forwarded to him by the planters; they omitted 
to inform him, that these estates yielded, on their own showing, 
during the year, 10,649 hogsheads of sugar, of at least 16 cwt. 
each, and that not one farthing of the amount derived from their 
sale had been carried to the account! So much for the loss sus- 
tained. The effect of this, and other statements of the noble lord, 
was the appointment of the select committee of inquiry. 

The committee appointed toconduct the inquiry was as follows :— 
the Lords Stanley, Howick, and Chelsea, Sirs Eardly Wilmot 
and Charles Douglas, and Messrs. Pakington, Godson COT 
Howard, Vernon Smith, Emmerson Tennent, Grantley skev, 
Hawes, Bankes, Villiers Stuart, and Barclay. Among these the 
only parties qualified for the discharge of their dutics, by pee 
knowled of colonial affairs, were the Lords Stanley and Horii 
and Mr. Vernon Smith, with the exception of Messrs. Godson an l 
Barclay—gentlemen deeply inter in West Indian k 
The remainder, independently of Mr. Hawes, whose p of 
habits and industry made up in great measure for the 15 

revious information, were ignorant of West Indian affairs. E 
Pakington was appointed chairman of the committee, and it ae 
evident that he, and indeed most of the members of i vent 
mittee, acted upon a foregone conclusion, (the correctness 0 Nate 
they no doubt believed), throughout the whole of the examina 
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From first to last the honorable gentleman was in communication 
with the West Indians; from them he received the questions 
to be put to their witnesses ready drafted ; and, when discre- 
pancies appeared in their testimony, he allowed them ample 
opportunity to amend their answers; whilst the few witnesses 
owed to be examined on the opposite side were subject to as 
rigorous an examination as his powers would enable him to carry 
on. The consequence was, that many points of the utmost 
importance to a just decision on the questions submitted to the 
committee were either slurred over, omitted, or overlaid. Take, 
for example, the question of the legal relations which have existed 
between the employers and the labourers, and the mischiefs which 
have arisen therefrom, since the complete emancipation of the slaves 
in August, 1838—that was too tender a point to touch upon, and 
the little that docs appear upon the minutes of evidence relative 
thereto, may be said to have been forced on the committee. Had 
this important branch of the subject, however, been thoroughly 
investigated, it would have been found to have gone far to account 
for the loss of produce complained of by the planters during the 
first two years of freedom; and would have demonstrated the 
necessity for à thorough revision of the laws, especially of the 
chartered colonies, to bring them into harmony with the spirit 
and design of the abolition act, and the enactments of the orders 
in council which were issued in 1838, for the regulation of con- 
tracts, and the prevention of vagrancy in the crown colonies. 

On the system and expense of cultivation, the committee rose 
from their labours as wise as when they commenced them; but 
this, as well as the rate of wages, and the supply of labour avail- 
able for agricultural purposes in the British N wil) properly 
come under consideration when we examine the nature, ind test 
the quality of the evidence submitted to the committee. 

On the general state of the colonics the opinions of the West 
Indians were accumulated to a most disproportionate extent. Their 
past state was declared deplorable, their po state worse, and 
their future as presenting nothing but absolute ruin, without the 
aid of the government and a large amount of African immigration, 
whilst the actual state of the rural and agricultural economy of 
the colonies was almost entirely overlooked. 

In looking for the cure of the evils which were said to 
exist, one influential member was anxious to give additional 
stringency to the laws regulating labour; another honour- 
able member was for laying a heavy tax on the land purchased 
by the labourers, and returning it to the planters in the shape 
of a bounty on exported produce; others were for giving an 
artificial value to the lands at present purchaseable by the labourers ; 
others were fortaking from them chair provision grounds, and throw- 
ing them more completely on the money wages they might receive 
from their employers than they now are; others were for pre- 
venting them altogether from occupying the uncmployed lands of 
the colonies ; and of course the members entertaining projects 
like these were generally anxious to elicit from the witnesses 
opinions in their favour. Full proof of this statement will be found 
in the report, and in the questions put to the gentlemen who gave 
evidence before the committee. 

From the circumstances before alluded to there was not, and 
could not be a searching examination of the witnesses. The only 
member of the committee who attempted to draw the witnesses 
beyond the line of examination marked out by the West In- 
dians, except for the purposes mentioned, or occasionally in 
compliance with suggestions from those who were permitted to be 
present, was Mr. Hawes ; but, sag oh ar I that gentleman was 
compelled to be absent during one half of the sittings of the com- 
mittee, by attendance on the Lyme Regis election or the corrupt 
compromise committees, or a body of most useful information 
would have been placed on record. 

The committee commenced their sittings on the 25th April,and ter- 
minated them on the 14th July following, having met in all twenty- 
four times. Lord Howick was present at eighteen of the examinations, 
but did not take that prominent part in them which his accurate 
knowledge enabled him to do. Mr. Vernon Smith was present on 
twelve occasions, but rarely did more than elicit an occasional 
expression of opinion, or an explanation of the evidence already 
given, and generally appeared to take but little interest in the 
pr of the inquiry. Lord Stanley was present thrice, and in 
the little he did, showed how much might have been done by 
him, could he have commanded the time to have been always 
present. We have specifically alluded to these three honourable 
members, because having each filled important offices in the 
colonial department, they were competent to have secured such a 
body of facts, as would have guided the House of Commons to a 
just decision on the ponn most required to'be understood, in order 
to legislative, or such other measures as the case might require. As 
it is, we have, as the result of the inquiry, a bulky folio volume 
of nearly nine hundred pages, of little practical value, presenting, 
for the most part, an exaggerated and one-sided view of the ques- 
tions submitted to the committee for solution, and which, should 
it be allowed to sway the judgment of the government, will entail 
vast pa on the already over-taxed colonists to serve the pur- 
poses of the planters, who torm but a small portion of the commu- 
nity, without securing even to them the benefits, purely selfish, 
which they anticipate. The attendance of the other members of 
the committee, during the inquiry was as follows: Mr. Tennant 
six times only, the proceedings ot the Belfast election committee 
having no doubt prevented the honourable gentleman from attend- 
ng more frequently ; Mr. V. Stuart nine times ; Messrs. Godson 
and Bankes, eleven times each, the former gentleman absent 
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on circuit ; Mr. IIawes, twelve, Mr. C Howard, thirteen, Mr. G. 
Berkeley, fifteen, Lord Chelsea, sixteen, Mr. Barclay, seventeen, 
and Sir C. Douglas twenty times. The chairman, Mr. Pakington, 
was of course present at all the meetings of the committce, but 
was sometimes driven hard to form a quorum, so few honourable 
members attended regularly, or continued, after they were 
assembled, to the close of the proceedings. This fact is mentioned 
to show how little interest was felt generally in the result 
of the inquiry ; and will prove also how little reliance can be 
Peon in the decisions of committees so constituted and so worked. 
he fact is, any result that may be desired can be obtained from 
such tribunals. However imposing therefore their name and their 
sanction, they are unsafe guides on all great public questions. 


DR. MADDEN’S REPORT: SLAVERY ON THE GOLD 
COAST. 


In our last paper we took from this important document a © 
exhibiting the frightful implication of British merchants in the 
support of the slave-trade. We select one to-day announcing the 
existence of slavery itself in the British settlements on the coast 
of Africa, and displaying the most marvellous tenacity with which 
it is clung to, both by British subjects and British authorities. 


Slavery on the Gold Coast prevails to a greater extent among the natives 
than on any other part of the coast which l have visited. J.ike all slaves, 
however, which are chiefly for domestic service and not for predial labour, 
the treatment is mild, and the slaves comparatively happy. The Fantees 
make no wars now to obtain their slaves ; those which they hold are either 
born in bondage, and are what are called “ slaves of the house,” and are 
more leniently treated than others; or they are purchased in the neigb- 
bouring countries where the slave-trade is still carried on; or they are 
taken in “ pawn,” either for the debts of others, or themselves; and, not 
being able to pay these debts, they lepse into slavery. 

The original injustice done, however, by their capture, and the mischief 
of the violence which accompanies it, is still the same, however they are 
treated in slavery ; and all the evil effects of the habits of indolence, pride, 
and domestic tyranny which slavery induces, are notablo enough, even in 
this species of mitigated bondage. I was not aware, however, that slavery 
existed in any part of the British empire, or of its settlements, except in 
India, Ceylon, and St. Helena, which were specially exempted from the 
operation of the general Act of Emancipation of 1834, till I visited the Gold 

oast. There I found English subjects bolding slaves and pawns ; buying, 
selling, and disposing of them es property at their deaths, and the official 
sanction of the authorities even given to this system. This was the first 
matter to which I called the attention of the president of the council, and 
strongly expressed my surprise tbat slavery should be suffered to exist on 
the part of Englishmen in a British settlement. I called on Captain 
Maclean to take steps to put it down; and, as he bad previously issued a 
proclamation probibiting British subjects from | and abetting slave. 
tradiog, I suggested that he should immediately put forth another procla- 
mstion, forbidding British subjects in these settlements from buying, 
selling, or holding staves. Captain Maclean did not think it necessary or 
advisable to do so. He informed me he had put the government in pos- 
session of all the circumstances of the case, shortly efter the passing of the 
act of emancipation, and he had received no instructions on the subject of 
the abolition of slavery on the Gold Coast from that period to this from the 
colonial office. Therefore he inferred that the existence of slavery there 
was known to, and recognised by the British government. The letter, 
however, in which Captain Maclean’s intimation of the existence of slavery 
in that settlement was given to the colonial secretary of state, it seemed to 
me, was rather a statement of difficulties standing in the way of abolition, 
than the disclosure of a system whose evils required the earliest possible 
removal. I found it impossible to move Captain Maclean from the opinion 
he entortained, that the government was aware of the existence of slavery 
there, and was not disposed to meddle with it. Iflaving had more 
recent opportunities of knowing the opinions now entertained on this sub- 
ject in England than Captain Maclean, I endeavoured, though fruitlessly, 
to change hbis opinion, and to convince him that whatever apathy in former 
times might have been felt with respect to the existence of slavery in 
British settlements, the deepest interest was now taken in the question of 
emancipation ; and wherever it was connived at and suffered to exist, the 
moment its existence was known the authorities would surely be instructed 
to prosecute the parties who were engeged init. In the course of three or 
four weeks subsequent to this application to Captain Maclean, I received a 
communication from Sir John Jeremie, the governor of Sierra Leone, on 
the subject I. bad taken up of the abolition of slavery in our settlements 
on the Gold Coast, to the following effect; that by the Act 5, of Geo. 4, 
all dealing in slaves whetever was prohibited, except in certain cases men- 
tioned in that Act. And that hy 3 and 4, Will. 4, c. 73, sec. 12, It was 
further enacted, that from and after the Ist of August, 1834, slavery shall 
be, and is hereby utterly and for ever abolished, and declared to be unlaw- 
fal through the British colonies, plantations, eud possessions abroad,” with 
only the exceptions set forth in the G4tb section of said act, namely, 
“ India, Ceylon, and St, Helena.” That the law should be immediately 

rocluimed in the settlement, and in the meantime, that I should ascertain 
if it were alleged the negros in question were free, their true condition, 
the amount of wages they received, and whether they were bought, or sold, 
or bequeathed, or pawned for debts. And thet I should take what otber 
steps were required to pema tbe law from being evaded. To enable me 
to effect these objects, Sir John Jeremio transmitied to me a justice of the 
peace’s appointment, wbich might avail, if I found it necessary, in any of 
the dependencies of Sierra Leone; and also cqpies of his proclamation 
prohibiting slavery, under severe penalties, on the part of British subjects 
in any of our settlements on the coast. These proclamations I Jost no time 
in having posted, by my servant, in all publio places in the town, on the 
gates of the castle, and the church-door, and the trees of assemblage in the 
market-place, I explained the necessity of obeying the law to such of the 
people as were British subjects, and some of these persons of colour imme- 
dietely consented to give up their alaves. But the effect produced on the 
white inbabitants was such as could hardly have been expected to be occa- 
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sioned by the proclamation or any measure which was not one of life and 
death. The following day a general meeting of the magistrates, members 
of council, and merchants, was called, to take into consideration the procla- 
mation which I had made public, and also to inquire into the several cases 
of the prisoners in the ok which I had called for an examination of before 
the magistrates. The president of the council bad previously left Cape 
Coast Castle for Accra, and his place was on this occasion filled by one of 
the members of council. A great many objections were taken to the pro- 
clamation in question. I was informed, if it was attempted to be carried 
into execution the natives would rise in rebellion ; there would be an end 
to all subordination in the country; the Ashantees would come down witb 
fire and sword to reclaim their fugitive slaves ; the Dutch at Elmina would 
make war on us for theirs ; moreover, slavery had never been abolished in 
our settlements on the Gold Coast, because there was no mention of our 
African settlements in the Emancipation Act of 3 and 4, Will. 4; and, 
because they never had received any compensation for the slaves. I re- 
plied to these arguments and reasons for upholding slavery—that I believed 
they might dismiss all their fears with respect to the natives at once, that 
the proclamation was never intended to apply to them. That where we 
had no territorial rights, it never could be imagined our laws were to be 
enforced or carried into effect. That the proclamation applied solely to 
British subjects living in British settlements, and not beyond the soil 
belonging to them; and that the Dutch at Elmina would no more think 
of any hostile movement at Cape Coast, in the possible event of a fugitive 
slave seeking shelter in our settlements, than they would in Demerara, 
where similer occurrences happen every day; and that, as for the Ashantees 
suffering their slaves to escape in any considerable number, or finding it 
worth their while to engage in a war with us, in the present state of their 
affairs, to recover a few runaway captives, hundreds of miles from their 
own country, the thing was improbable in the highest degree, and could 
not for a moment give the slightest apprehension to any person who re- 
membered the result of our last war with them, and the impression it made 
on them. I stated, that, if no mention was made of the settlements on the 
Gold Coast in the emancipation act, the words of tbat law were suff- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace them all : Slavery shall be, and is 
hereby utterly, and for ever, abolished, and declared to be abolished 
throughout the British colonies, plantations, and possessions abroad.” 
And the three exceptions to it were distinctly specified. And with respect 
to their not having received compensation on the Gold Coast for iheir 
Blaves, if they neglected to apply for it, they were not privileged notwith- 
standing to continue to hold the slaves after the illegality of so doing had 
been once declared by the emancipation act. I found it impossible to get 
rid of the plea on which it was determined the proclamation was to be 
resisted, namely, that it applied to the natives of the whole country in 
which our settlements were established; and that to enforce the Jaw on 
them would be to drive the whole country into hostility with our forts. I 
was asked if the proclamation was not intended to be enforced in these 
towns under the guns of the forts? I replied that the question of our 
jurisdiction over these towns immediately under the guns of our forts was 
one which there was some difference of opinion about, but that my view of 
the proclamation was that the law was solely to be enforced on British 
subjects, who were entitled as such to the protection of our forts; or the 
white inbabitants, and the superior class of Mulattoes in those places, who 
claimed to be British subjects, and were considered as such in all their 
relations with the authorities of our forts. 

After I had left the meeting, the magistrates proceeded to enter a formal 
protest against the step thet hed been taken for the abolition of slavery in 
these settlements, and the protest was signed by the whole body of the 
merchants of Cape Coast Castle, the magistrates and members of council, 
and the commandant of Anamaboe, with the solitary exception of one gen- 
tleman, Captain Stanley, a merchant of Cape Coast, who, to bis honour, 
refused to put his name to the protest. In this document, the persons who 

rotest against the abolition of slavery and the system of pawning set out 
by declaring, *‘ They heartily concur in the intentions of government, as 
far as regards the European population ;” but nevertheless, on account of 
the natives, as the proclamation they state is applicable to that class, and 
ean only be carried into effect by force, “ that attempt would be imme- 
diately resisted as an attack upon their dearest interest.“ They denounce 
the proclamation altogether as an unsafe and impolitic proceeding, and they 
finish with a pro sel t to leave the work of emancipation to the safer 
and surer methods of time and civilisation.” 

I fear these methods of abolishing slavery would be slower in their 
operation in Africa than the longest lives of the slaves in these British 
gettioments would ever suffice to see brought to a conclusion. 

The whole plea for suspending the execution of the proclamation is 
founded on an interpretation of it which it does not admit of, namely, the 
applicability of it to the natives, over whom they have no right whatever 
to exercise any jurisdiction, and on the assumption of their being called 
on to employ force against people who are not British subjects, and not 
amenable to British law. 

It is necessary to notice the expression of their hearty concurrence 
in the intentions of government, “as far as regards the European popula- 
tion. Connexions are formed very generally in these places, which are 
called . country marriages.” These women are usually possessed of slaves ; 
whatever property aey acquire is usually invested in slaves and bouses, 
and very frequently whatever property they inherit is in slaves. In many 
instances the household slaves of Europeans are held in their names ; and 
in an instance which came to my own knowledge, when the proclamation 
against slavery was promulgated, slaves that would have been purchased 
by a British subject as his property, it was arranged were to be bought 
and held in the name of one of the native women I have alluded to. 
This circumstance it is very essential to bear in mind, in issuing any new 
act or ordinance to prohibit slavery in these settlements. 

When this protest was communicated to me by two of the n:agistrates, I 
felt it to be my duty to inform them, that I considered it was the interest 
of the class of persons I have alluded to which this document was calcu- 
lated to defend, and not the interest of the native slaves, which the pro- 
clamation, rightly interpreted, did not meddle with at all. I likewise 
thought it my duty to inform a considerable number of the slaves who ap- 
plied to me for an explanation of the law, which had been made known to 

them by means of the proclamation, that no British subject was entitled to 
their services as slaves, and that they had a right to seek redress from the 
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governor where their liberty was stil! illegally withheld. One of these 
applications was from the pawns of one of the principal British authori. 
ties; their letter has the names of ten of these people affixed to it. 

Up to the period of my departure, none of the Europeans had complied 
with the terms of the proclamation ; but slavery, as a system, I think has 
received its death-blow at this settlement, and the knowledge of the illeg- 
lity of slavery which the slaves now have, will render it very difficult to 
get them to give their unpsid services to their owners much longer. Never. 
theless, it will be necessary to take some further steps, to prevent the pos 
sibility of the continuance of the system here. 

With respect to the informations which Sir John Jeremie requested me 
to obtain respecting the condition, treatment, and maintenance of slaves, 
and whether they were bought, sold, and bequeathed as property by Euro- 
peans, I am fully sensible of the importance of them. When the question of 
abolition was first stated at Cape Coast, there was no consideration then for 
the ‘‘dearest interests” of the natives, or fears of provoking resistance on their 
parts; all the fears I beard expressed were for their own property in 
slaves, and the cruelty and injustice of depriving them of them with- 
out remuneration. Ibere wasa frequent bartering going on between the 
Europeans and the natives, for the supply of the establishments of the 
former with slave-servants, and pawns, and servants, and labourers, for their 
boats or wharfs. These slaves were either fed in the bouse, or allowed 3 
certain quantity of goods monthly for their support. This was the whole 
of their allowance; and it is to be borne in mind that, when their masters 
frequently boast of paying their slaves for labour, as they have often done 
to me, it came out on inguiry, that the amount which was ssid to be “ the 
earnings of their labour” was in reality the miserable allowance for their 
support, which was barely sufficient to keep life and soul together. Alto- 
gether, though the slaves in the bands of the Europeans in these settle- 
ments are not treated with signal severity, and on the whole are very 
lightly worked, I must say I never knew slaves in any country worse pro- 
vided with the necessaries of life, or reduced to live on a barer supply of 
them, There is no kindly feeling; moreover, between the slaves and the 
European owners; there is a mutual animosity on account of difference 
of religion, of manners, and modes of life, and a mutual distrust in their 
intentions towards each other, growing out of the temporary nature of the 
interests of the transient merchant in the welfare of the slave, and the ber» 
barism of the slave, in a country where barbarity is the rule, and civilisation 
the exception, to the prevailing habits and practices of the people. 

With respect to pewning, it has become so mixed up with their modes 
of doing business st these settlements, that they are extremely averse to 
haye the system in any respect altered, or even known or inquired into. 
The system of giving credit, to the amount often of several hundred pounds 
of goods, to natives without any property, who carry these. goods into the 
interior, and retail them there, is very mischievous to the people, and in- 
jurious to the general commerce of the place. The great competition thet 
exists, and the superabundance of goods which the London merchants 
force upon their mercentile agents on the coast, cause the latter to bare 
recourse to those native hawkers and pedlars who carry their goods into 
the interior. They generally stipulate to return by a certain period, and 
in some instances they leave their children or dependents at the disposal 
of their creditors, to become their pawns in the event of their failing to 
return by the appointed time, or to pay the debts they incurred for them. 

It often happens that these hawkers and pedlars get “ panyared,” ss 
they term it, in the countries tbrough which they pess, for the debis of 
others of their nation, and are mulcted in goods or money for the debts 
of strangers who happen to be their countrymen ; or they sell these goods 
to some king or chief, who takes his leisure in the settlement of his 
accounts, and, at the expiration of five or six weeks, or months perbaps, 
pays a part of his debt, or the whole of it, in his own commodities, and 
at his own value; and on the return of the hawkers they are not able 
to make their obligations good, and their pawns are laid hold of, or the 
themselves are seized and thrown into the gaol at Cape Coast, where 
found so considerable a number of these debtors—fifty of them, some of 
them confined four years, and others two and three ; and in one instence 
of pawning and imprisoning on the pert of a man of colour, I strongly, 
but ineffectually, called on the magistrates to prosecute this person, whose 
debtor he then had in confinement at Cape Coast Castle, and the mans 
wife and child, seized on after his imprisonment, detained in his bands 3$ 
pawns at Dixcove. 

Some of the magistrates admitted the scandalousness of this infamoos 
proceeding, and the presiding member of council undertook to inquire 
into it. But I am sorry to have to observe, that be strenaously resis 
my application for the man's release, on the grounds of the rights of 
the man of colour above adverted to, and the largeness of the sem due 
to him, some sixteen ounces of gold; but the wrongs of the native, and 
the length of the time of his imprisonment, were not of sufficient 
moment; and, when I quitted the Gold Coast, the man was in his dungeon, 
and his wife and child in the hard hands of this ing creditor. 

This mode of administering the laws and of governing these setilements, 
surely cannot go on without great disgrace to the national character and 
permanent injury to the general commerce of Great Britain; for, though 
the president of the council has a character with the n for the patience 
with which he listens to their ““ palavers,” and the fairness with w 
be decides on their disputes, the government itself is held in contempt 
and extreme dislike by the natives, alike by chiefs and people, 


Literary Notice. 


Narrative of the Life of Moses Grandy, late a slave in the United 
States of America. Published and Sold for the benefit of his 
relations still in Slavery. London: 1842. 12mo. 


Anything more touching than this little work could scarcely 
have issued from the press. Moses Grandy, from whose 
the narrative was taken, was born in North Carolina, nearly, as 
he thinks, sixty years ago. After strenuous efforts and repeated 
disappointments, he has succeeded in 5 his own freedom, 
and subsequently that of his wife and some of his children. In 
this labour abolitionists and philanthropists of Americs have 
kindly and extensively asi him ; aad, with ample testimo- 
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nials to his veracity and respectability, he solicits in England fur- 
ther help. The extensive sale of this narrative will aid him most 
materially, and, in aiding him, will promote the anti-slavery 
cause. The glimpses which it affords of slavery in the United 
States are most affecting, as well as instructive. At the same 
time the entire narrative has been thrown into language of beau- 
tiful simplicity and purity, so that it can ininister no offence to 
the nicest taste. To this we may add that the book itself is so 
beautifully got up as to be well entitled to a place in the drawing- 
room table, among the elegancies of the season. 


WEST INDIES: THE SUGAR CROPS. 


British Guiana. — Most of the sugar estates have either commenced 
or are about to commence sugar making, and the prospect is that this 
year’s crop, at all events, will not fall short of last year 2.— Gazette, 17th 
September, 1842. 

Barsavos.—This is the fifteenth day of August, and yet, we are 
informed, the suger crop has not been entirely reaped. The mills on some 
few estates continue to work, amidst the dangers of the hurricane season, 
which has fairly set in. Although this circumstance may in a few cases 
be attributed to the want of foresight and judgment on the part of persons 
in charge of the properties, it is more generally to be accounted for by the 
rains which fell at the early part of the year, and which produced a new 
spring in the growing canes. Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather 
with which we have been visited, it is gratifying to remark that the crop 
will considerably exceed that of last year. Already do the sugar and 
molasses shipped show an increase in the amount of the total quantity to 
December, 1841; aud there are some four or five London and Liverpool 
vessels now receiving their cargoes. 

The following tables will prove our assertion :— 

Amount of produce shipped to 31st December, 1841 :— 

„Sugar — 16,7 11 hogsheads, 1461 tierces, 10134 barrels. Molasses— 
2221 puncheons, 154 hogsbeads, 75 barrele. Arrowroot— 103 packages. 
Ginger—192 packages. Cotton—I14 bales Aloes—1360 gourds,” 

Amount of produce shipped to 12th August, 1842 :— 

‘* Sugar—10,963 hogsheads, 1382 tierces, 556 barrels. Molasses— 
3277 puncheons, 296 hogsheads, 55 barrels. Arrowroot—352 packages. 
Ginger—139 packages. Cotton— 184 bales. Aloes-—295 gourds. Rum 
—6 casks.” — West Indian. 

Sr. Lucia.—The sugar crop will soon be brought to a close, many 
estates leaving large fields of canes uncut, as was the case also last year. 
Notwithstanding the many contrarieties experienced by the planters in the 
out-districts being compelled by the absence of rain to suspend the manu- 
facture of sugar, and the consequent obligation to leave on the ground a 
great proportion of their best canes, still the crop of this year will be good, 
and our island shipments will show a considerable increase on the quantity 
embarked last year, which also exceeds the crop of 1840. Many of the 
estates have doubled the produce of last year—few but have increased— 
none have fallen short. 

Several transient vessels have already sailed with the produce of this 
crop, independently of our regular traders, most of the latter being daily 
expected from England to load for their second voyage, and there is yet 
in the country a large quantity of sugar ready for shipment. 

The quantity of sugar shipped from this port, from the commencement 
of the year to the end of July, was: 

8 In 1841—2649 hhds., 319 trs., 844 bris. 

In 1842—3388 * 327 „“ 1389 “ 
showing in favour of this crop, 739 hogsheads, 8 tierces, 545 barrels.— 
Palladium, August 4. 

DonixicA.— The gathering in of the sugar crop has been much retarded 
this year. We bave now entered the hurricane months, and still see the blue 
smoke of undried mogass- circling the chimnies of some estates. We are not 
informed of the cause whence has arisen this tardiness in taking off the 
crop. We know that several estates have made much more sugar this than 
last year; but, taking into account the favourable weather had for makin 
suger throughout the season, we do not see why, when no change b 
taken place in the working of the labourers, the crop was not gathered in 
time, the Ist June. The consequences will be that the canes for next 
year will be prematurely cut, and the crop much delayed ; for that ettention 
which ought to have been paid them last month end this has been given 
to the finishing of crop. We have several ships loading at the port, which 
ought to be away before the ist August, so as to save a double insurance; 
but there they are still, perbaps for three weeks again. From a calcula- 
tion made recently the crop will be about 4000 hogsheads, nearly 800 
hogshesds more than last year.— Dominican, 27th July. 

n the address of bis honour, tbe lieutenant-governor, E. P Tapie Esq. 
after congratulating the House of Assembly on the results of the present 
7 rop, thus alludes to the good, conduct of the labouring population :— 

am happy to have it in my power to congratulate you on the con- 
tinued orderly and industrious habits of your agricultural population, the 
strength and nerve of a country; and also on the perceptible decay of the 
fallacious spirit of migration amongst them.—Ibid. 


WEST INDIES: IMMIGRATION- 


Jamatca.—The West Indian, Captain Honnett, has arrived at 
Port-Morant with Africans from St. Helena. This vessel, our readers 
will remember, was taken up in London at the instance of the agent for 
Jamaica, at the same time as the Kingston, Captain Serjeant, and was at 
St. Helena when this latter vessel sailed. We learn by a private com- 
munication from this island, that a Demerara vessel took what Africans 

ined after the Kingston left, and sailed on the 4th June, with 148 
males, and 133 females—in all 281. At this time the [Vest Indian had 
only a few stragglers on board, and the captain quite despaired of procuring 
any thing like the number he could accommodate. Just, however, before 
the Demerara ship sailed, but after she hed procured the complement, a 
vessel of war arrived with 400 fine people, part of 800 that had been taken 
a few days before by the squadron from the barracoons at the Ambrys ; 
and from this 400, Captain Hodnett completed his number. A vessel from 
Berbice, called the Mary Hartley, arrived the same day witb a vessel of 
wer, which brought the remaining 400 Africans alluded to, and obtained 
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280 of them, all fine healthy valuable people. We understand that, upon 
the departure of the vessel named, there would remain at St. Helena about 
900 Africans ; and it was expected that two or three hundred more would 
arrive from the coast, also taken from the barracoons before these places 
were destroyed, according to a treaty entered into by the native prince on 
that part of the coast. 

The Cape folk, says our informant, do not appear to care about having 
any more of the Africans, being in favour of procuring English or European 
labourers as more suitable to their climate, &c, It is not known what the 
Isle of France is likely to do. The inhabitants of this place appeared, about 
twelve months ago, to be desirous of getting African labourers, and entered 
into a sort of arrangement for carrying their desire into effect; up to the 
period, however, of the Wrest Indian's sailing, nothing had been heard from 
them, and it was thought at St. Helena, that the future outlet for the 
Africans brought there would be the West Indies and British Guiana. The 
current opinion at the island mentioned was, that the supply would be 
kept up. As the Demerara ahip had not sailed when the news of the last 
accession to the number of Africans at St. Helena arrived, it was confi- 
dently expected thet vessel would return immediately ; and it is very 
poe that the Mary Hartley would also return for another batch for 

erbice. This latter was to leave St. Helena on the 13th June, having 
280 Africans on board. The Traveller from this island, we hope, has 
arrived, and secured her complement out of the 900 that remain, Whether 
the agent-general of immigration will feel himself justified in dispatching 
another vessel for St. Helena is doubtful. ‘There seems, from the intelli- 
gence which has reached us, some chance, and considering the importance 
of obtaining as many of this class of labourers as can be procured, we don’t 
think he ought to demur to the risk. Nothing venturred nothing gained, 
is a remark which we may make with propriety here. It is worth while 
incurring the risk, and particularly as there is Sierra Leone to fall beck on 
in case ofa failure. However, this is a matter which be muat determine. 
We have thrown out the hint, perhaps quite unnecessarily and that is all 
we can do.— Morning Journal, August 2. 

Sr. Krrrs.— In the House of Assembly in this island the bill to 
encourage immigration was, on the motion for the second reading, which 
took pas on the 18th of August last, rejected 97 a large majority. To 
Mr. Woodcock the Advertiser gives the praise of having, in a speech of 
great ability, set this matter at rest.— Ibid, 17th September. ; 

Tosaco.—The Tobago papers contain a despatch from the 
governor-general to the lieutenant-governor. His Excellency is confident 
that the lieutenant-governor „ will not allow the government to be impli- 
cated in any enterprize for the importation of African labourers, during the 
suspension of the bill for the encouragement of immigration which 
awaits the decision of ber Majesty in council ;” but, for the information 
and guidance of private parties who may fit out vessels to the coast of 
Africa, he considers it desirable to be generally understood, that, by the 
provisions of the treaty between her Majesty and the republic of Venezuels 
and the act of parliament for carrying the treaty into effect, the ships of 
war of the republic may exercise the right of search on British merchant 
vessels within certain latitudes of the coast; and, in the event of capture 
under certain suspicious circumstances, the burden of proving that the 
vessel was engaged in a lawful pursuit will rest with the master or owners. 
Satisfactory proof to this effect would entitle to damages against the cap- 
tors, but much inconvenience might be sustained by the master and 
owners, and there does not appear to be any provision in the act of Parlin- 
ment for making compensation in such cases out of British funds.” We 
quote the concluding paragraph as follows :—" I have no wish to discourage 
any lawful enterprise, nor any ground or reason to suppose that herMajesty's 
ministers are at all adverse to the free migration of labourers from the 
coast of Africa to the West Indies. My own opinions are in favour of 
it: but, unless with the assent of her Majesty it should be otherwise 
provided by some legislative act, it will be the duty of your Excellency 
and myself to prevent the government from being so committed, as to give 
to parties engaged in the importation of African labourers the slightest 
reason to expect, at the hands of the government, any compensation for 
losses which they may incur, or any other than the usual and general pro- 
tection which all British subjects are well aware they are sure to receive 
from her Majesty, in all their lawful undertakings.” 

Trripap.—The barque Harvest Home fiad-arrived on the 9th, 
from St. Helena, with 170 Africans. “ With this batcb, however, says 
the Standard, we much fear we must close our hopes as to this source of 
supply. But few liberated Africans now remain on the island, as will be 
seen on reference to an article in our West India intelligence ; and the 
greater facility of taking them away possessed by the Cape of Good Hope 
will not leave either this or any other West India colony much chance o 
obtaining any portion of those who may hereafter be carried in there hy 
our cruisers. The present cargo consists principally of children, of an 
age, however, fitted for light work, such as that of mule, crook, and pes- 
ture boys, and being much required, will be exceedingly valuable to the 
colony.” The writer adds: —“ We regret to state that on their passage 
hitber, the dysentary made its appearance in the vessel, and carried off 
altogether twenty of the number. This is to be attributed to the condition 
in which they were found and received on board at St. Helona—a con- 
dition to which it becomes us to call the attention of the home governe 
ment. We are credibly informed, that at St, Helena the liberated Africana, 
when landed, ere placed in encampments under canvas tents, there to 
remain until they are carried away by some emigrant vessel calling for 
tbem ; that there is neither agent nor otber superintendent having 
special chsrge over them, beyond that of seeing that they get a daily ration 
of food; and that, at the time the Harrest Hume called there, they were 
suffering severely from the cold weather common to this quarter of the year 
at that island. We say we have every reason to believe this statement to 
be correct, and we consider, it only requires to be brought properly under 
notice in order to have it remedied.” 

We learn from the same paper, that a delegate, sent out in May by 
certain of the coloured inhabitants of Sierra Leone, to visit Trinided, and 
report on the actual prospects held out to immi ts, had performed his 
mission very much to bis own satisfaction, and left in the Chieftain to 
return to Sierra Leone. He had brought a letter from three of the inbabi- 
tants of the latter colony in behalf of ‘their friends, recommending him to 
the protection and kind offices of the governor of Trinidad; and to this 
letter he took back an answer, “setting forth in plain langusge all the in- 
formation asked for.”— Barbados Liberal, 14th Sept. 
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British Guiana.—Some hopes are created in the minds of the 
planters by the favourable reports of the two parliamentary committees. 
A vessel flom Sierra Leone, with about 150 immigrants, arrived a day or 
two since ; but the circumstances attending that voyage were not such as 
to offer the . of a very large or speedy flow of immigration from 
that quarter. e are afraid the voyage must have resulted in serious 
pecuniary loss to the enterprising commercial house by which it was 
undertaken. There are now in the colony somewhat more than two thou- 
sand Africans, partly immigrants from Sierra Leone, but principally cap- 
tured slaves. They have given much better’ satisfaction than any other 
class of immigrants, and appear themselves to be better satisfied than any 
other class. They are much better adapted to the climate of the colony, 
from which they do not ap to suffer at oll, and the change to them in 
point of diet, lodging, an 

ey therefore suffər little or nothing from that home sickness and disap- 
pointment by which many of the other immigrants have been affected, 
and which has induced so many of them to leave the colony again, the 
moment they could scrape together the means of doing so.—Guiana Gazette. 

The . Maria arrived on Monday evening, in twenty- 
seven days from Rio, having on board 130 captured Africans, the remain- 
der of the cargo, a part of which arrived here some time since. The dela 
was owing to the difficulty of obtaining a conveyance ; and at last the emi- 
gration agent was obliged to purchase, for the benefit of the colony, the 
brig by which these people were brought. This brig, which is s fine 
vessel, ia now offered for sale. The Africans, immediately after their 
arrival, here distributed in companies of ten or fifteen among several plan- 
tations, as follows :— 

Plantation Zeelandia— William Arrindell, Esq. 

Plantation De Kinderen— Colin Simson, Esq. q. o. 

Plantation Good Intent William Davison, Esq. 

Plantation Henrietta — Adam Pearson, Esq. 

Plantation Success — R. M. Jones, Esq. 

Plantation Enterprise A. Macrae, Esq. 

Plantation Windsor Castle — William Lyng, Esq. Q.Q. 

Plantation Devonshire Castle -W. Davison, Esq. Q. Q. 

Plantation Met-en-Meerzory—W. Bennett, Esq. 

Plantation Schoonord—J. Beete, Eaq. 

Plantation Kitty—G. Robertson, Esq. 

The Maria was conveyed hither by H. B. majesty’s steamer, Ardent, 
Russell, commander, attached to the south American station. The 
atesmer will take back the officers and crew of the Maria.—TIbid, 
22nd August, 1842. 

The Barque Superior arrived to-day in twenty-six days from Sierra 
Leone, having on board 149 immigrants, which is not much more than half 
her full complement. 

We are sorry to learn that considerable sickness prevails on board; the 
doctor, mate, and three or four of the crew, as well as several of the immi- 
grants, being down with fever, of a somewhat peculiar type. Many 
more had been sick, but were now convalescent. We hope that all proper 
care will be taken to prevent the introduction into the colony of any African 
fevers of an infectious type. We have quite enough of our own. The 
recent history of immigration is not without some important lessons on this 

int. The scarlet fever, carried about three yeers ago to the island of 
amaica by some immigrants from Ireland, though unknown there for 
many years, spread through all parts of the island, and was attended with 
great mortality. —IJbid, 15th September, 1842. 


r oe Seo ene rere eee ee ene ev 
STATE OF THE WEATHER IN THE CoLonies.—By the last mail we 
learn that many of the windward colonies bave been visited with severe 
weather, which bas done an incredible amount of damage. Antigua 
appears to bave suffered most. A gentleman who has the charge of 
several estates told us that the expense of repairing the injury to the land, 
where possible, would be enormous; and a correspondent on the north 
gives the following account ;— 

As far as my knowledge goes, the damage has been most extensive. 
Entire fields of canes have been washed out of the ground, tracts of cane 
pieces carried away, many fields almost denuded of their vegetable mould, 
the roads in this division absolutely destroyed. From this estate I cannot 

et in any direction by cart, or any other carriage, and even on borseback 
it is difficult and dangerous. The road to our shipping place is so utterly 
destroyed, that I do not think it possible to repair it. I cannot get round 
the estate with safety; but I am aware that some estates bave been fortu- 
nate enough to escape almost uninjured, I believe the number is small,” 
—Antigua Herald. , 

St. Lucia appears to have suffered from an opposite cause. The 
Palladium of the 4th August furnishes the following agricultural report 
of the state of that island for tho past month :— 

The weather during the past month bas been oppressively hot and sultry. 
No rain fell until towards the end of the month, and even then only 

rtially—the windward parts of the island and the plains of Vieuxfort and 
Fone are still suffering from the continued severe drought. Castries 
and the estates in its immediate neighbourhood have been refreshed by 
several heavy falls of rain; but this blessing has not extended many miles 
round. ‘Tbe Cape estate, a fine sugar property, situated only eight miles 
from this town, is completely parched up, and the cattle upon it are dyin 
in numbers from the want of water. The same is the case in the quarter 
of Vieuxfort, where the loss of live stock bas already been very consider- 
able. Most of the water-mills and several of the steam-engines have been 
arrested in their operations by the deficiency of water; and it is only in 
the deep and fertile valleys—such as Grand-Cul-de Sac and Roseau—that 
the operations of the crop bave progressed uninterruptedly. Soufriere bas 
not suffered to such a degree as the neighbouring quarters ; but rain there 
would facilitate the work of the planter, and brighten his prospects for the 
future. 

From the Tobago Chronicle, we take the following extract :— 
% We regret to have to say, that, although some showers have fallen 
during the past week, the weather is by no means so auspicious as might 
at this season bave been expected. Sandy Point is beginning to suffer 
much from the continued drought, and in the middle and windwerd dis- 
tricts, although the canes have not begun to be burot, still their growth, 
especially in ratoons, has been seriously checked. We look for rain as 
the moon wanes. Estnte work, we ure glad to say, is more forward than 
it bas heretofore been at this period since emancipation,” 


wages, is decidedly a change for the better. 


HOW IT STRIKES THE WEST INDIANS, 


Ir is well known that the planters in the West Indies have been 
expecting that the labours of the West African Committee would 
immediately open a large current of emigration in their favour. 
The last mail puts us in possession of the sentiments of some of 
them on the report of the committee. We give below an extract 
from the Gazette of British Guiana, in which the tone of disap- 
pointment is sufficiently obvious :— 3 

The report seems to have been prepared with much care and labour, and 
throws a good deal of light upon the condition of the natives upon that 
coast. It recommends that emigration from the several British settlements 
and ports should be freely allowed, but it does not appear to hold ont any 
prospect of a sudden large amount of emigration from that quarter. From 
the Gold Coast, we are told, few, if any emigrants are to be expected. 
We have already bad a yesr’s trial of Sierra Leone, and have no resson to 
anticipate any great amount of labourers from that quarter. Rather more 
encouraging prospects are held out as regards Gambia, but nothing very 
definitive. Indeed it would seem that the West Coast of Africa, gene- 
rally speaking, is far from being a populous country. It bas been depopu · 
lated by the wars and the ilo orade of three centuries. The greeter num- 
bers of slaves purchased by the slave-traders are not natives of the coast, 
on have been brought from the distant interior by the native slave-mer, 

ants. 

One suggestion in the report is, that, in order to prevent rivalries and 
other ill consequences, no emigration agents for pon lar colonies sbould 
be allowed, but that the home government should take the matter entirely 
into its own hands, and appoint agents of its own to superintend the em- 
barkation of the emigrants, and to distribute them in a suitable proportion 
among the several colonies inclined to pay the expense of their poner. 
Some advantages, no doubt, might be derived from this plan. Thus we 
learn that the Superior, on her late trip to Sierra Leone, , a few days 
after her arrival, upwards of 250 emigrants on her list; but before 
people were embarked, a vessel arrived from Jamaica and the agent for that 
colony offered six dollars a head to all who would go in ber, and in this 
way the people who had put down their names for Demerara were in- 
duced to go to Jamaica. The plan of the committee would prevent evils 
of this sort; but, witb the little inclination to emigrate that seems st present 
to exist on the African coast, and the want of any inducement to exert 
themselves, we are afraid the office of agents would prove almost e 
sinecure., 


a 

Brazit.—We were furnished by the officers of H. B. M. steamer 
Ardent, with a number of Rio papers of the month of July, from which it 
appears that the price of clayed sugars in that market, calculated 
to the current rate of exchange on London, was as follows: 

W hbite—12s. 24d. per cwt, 
Yellow—10s. 111d. 
Brown—7s. 101d. 

If any confirmation of this statement were needed, we might refer to 8 
letter froma bouse in the Brazilian trade, contained in the papers which came 
by the last packet, and which was re-published in the Guiana Times, statin 
that they were ready to deliver, in any British port, Brazilian sagers of 

uality at 15s. per cwt. As the freight and commissions would hardly 
all short of 7s. per cwt., this would leave the producers some 8s. or at the 
rate of about £6 the hbd. The Brazilisns make no rum, and they have no 
market for molasses. These prices are about one-fourth of the prices of 
four years ago, and must be perfectly ruinous to the planters., The prices 
of coffee are hardly more remunerative, being from 11s. 7d. to 22s. per 
cwt. With these prices, the Brazilian, like the Cuban, slave-trade, is 
likely to die a natural death—the planters being destitute of means to 
purchase. 

The British planters ought always to bear in mind, thet the only barrier 
between them and the prices above detailed, is the abort supply. If 
British market were glutted with British sugars—and an additional sup- 
ply of from fifty to seventy thousand bhds. would produce such s glot— 
the prices would come down to the Brazilian level, and the whole crop 
would sell for far less money than it produces now. This leads us to 
look at the loudly called for immigration with no little doubt. 1f 
beyond a certain point, the remedy will prove worse then the disease. 
Guiana Gatette, 1st Sept. 1842. i 

ABrss NIA. — The most cruel kind of negro slavery, perhaps, in 
existence, is that practised at Dabaleb, an island on the Abyssinian cost. 
The pearl fishery, according to Rüppell, who visited it in 1831, is cam 
on exclusively by youths, who ere often sacrificed to the severiues which 
accompany it. Many are destroyed by sharks, or fall victims to the negli- 
gence of the overseers, who are warming themselres at a fire wbile the 
poor creatures are pulling in vain at a rope which is attached tothe arm gad B 
destined to give notice to those above when they are in want of air. 1 
Rüppell could not obtain any estimate of the profits derived from this 
accursed business; but, as the inhabitants were wealthy, and slaves in 
market numerous, there can be no doubt that the loss of life ettendant 
thereon is easily made up by fresh purchases, and that the average durt- 


g | tion of existence among these helpless creatures must be short indeed. 


‘THe Pacna or Earrr.—The Pacha not long since laid a tax 0 
250 piastres on every slave imported from Senneer, and 500 on every one 
from Abyssinia, under the pretence of checking the traffic, but in reality 
to benefit bis exchequer. It may be added that he not onl encoureges, by 
thus legalising, the trade, but, as Sennaar is a province of opts 1 
sinia a foreign state, shows clearly, by the distinction he es, that 
wishes to confine this lucrative business to bis own 5 f 

AFRICAN CuareLs.—Out of twenty-six Wesleyan chapels 1 
Sierra Leone, the roof timbers, the flooring, and otber wood 1 
twenty are composed nearly exolusively of slave- chips, which have 
taken by her Majesty’s men-of-war on the coast, and condemned by 
mixed commission court.—Sierra Leone Watchman. | 
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WITNESSES EXAMINED BEFORE THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE WEST INDIES. 


Ix the last number of the ter, we noticed the constitution 
and general working of the select committee on the West Indies. 
In the present one, we propose to in review the witnesses who 
were examined before them. The number who gave evidence 
was twenty-seven ; of whom twenty were called by the West 
India party, two were specially summoned by the Committee, and 
three were proposed for examination by the Anti-Slavery Society. 
Of those called by the West Indians, Mr. Grant represented St. 
Vincent ; Messrs, Burnley, Church, and Bushe, Trinidad ; Messrs, 
Sharpe and Carrington, Barbados ; Messrs. Campbell and Barkly, 
British Guiana; Dr. Nugent, Antigua; Mr. Estridge, St. Kitts; 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, late governor of Jamaica, Captain St. 
John, late special magistrate, and Messrs. Bernal, M.P., Burge, 

nt of Jamaica, Malcolm, McCornock, Lowndes, Barrett, 

eddes, Christie, and Dr. Spalding, Jamaica. Those called b 
the committee were Captain Allen, late special magistrate, Briti 
Guiana, and Mr. Henry Ross, Grenada ; those nominated by the 
Anti-slavery Society were Messrs. Candler and Knibb, for Jamaica, 
and Mr. Scoble for British Guiana. Had an opportunity been 
afforded, the Society would have proposed for examination a con- 
siderable number of witnesses, whose personal acquaintance with 
the British colonies well qualified them to give testimony on the 
points submitted to the committee, but this was not permitted ; 
indeed great difficulty was encountered in getting the evidence of 
Mr. Candler taken, and Mr. Scoble was but partially heard. 

By a reference to the Report of the Committee, it will be seen 
that the witnesses who appeared on behalf of the West India body 
were, for the most part, leviathan attorneys, or individuals in the 
management of estates, who had risen from penury to affluence 
under the system which so long prevailed in the British colonies, 
and who now, as resident proprietors and attorneys, exercise an 
influence, and wield a power in their respective districts, utterly 
inconceivable in this country ; others appear before us as pro- 
prietors, merchants, and mortgagees, all having a deep personal 
stake in the colonies; and some few as non-resident proprietors, 
who depend upon their agents, four thousand miles off, for correct 
intelligence of the progress of events, and for the economical 
management of their estates. Of course, it was not to be expected 
that the former class would develop the hidden secrets of the 
Tn under which they had arrived at opulence, nor admit 
that that system was capable of improvement, either in 
of the mode of serica, pursued, or in the matter of economical 
management, ith the attorneys may be placed the mortgage: 
who have usually thriven, if others have failed, and, by adding the 


functionsof merchants to mo have been enabled to accumu- 
late vast propertie in the West Indies, as in the case of some who 
red before the committee. They complain naturally enough 


appea 
that their gains are not so large as formerly, nor ought they to be; 
13 


yet the weight of the West India cause is rested on the testimony 
of these persons, and we are to believe their testimony, coloured as 
it is by their prejudices and their interests. The non-resident 
proprietors feel the pressure of the times—they report the letters 
of their agent and on that evidence also we are called to 
rely. Better far for them, if they would personally visit their 
properties and judge for themselves of the actual state of affairs, and 
vigorously apply such remedies as they would soon find were 
required. e few independent witnesses examined by the Com- 
mittee were heard with dtsfavour and reluctance ; but a comparison 
of their evidence with that of the planters will show, how soon 
the West India case might have been stripped of its importance 
had more of them been heard in vindication of the emancipated 
ves, and in explanation of the true state of the colonies. 

In making these remarks, we do not mean to assert that all the 
West India witnesses were governed by selfish or contracted views 
in the testimony they gave ; on the contrary, we shall show in the 
progress of these papers, that more than one of them was actuated 

y generous feelings and correct sentiments towards the emanci- 
pated classes, and we have no doubt they will find a full reward in 
their enlightened and judicious attempts to benefit the labourers 
as well as themselves. 

As upon the Burnleys, the McCornocks and the Spaldings 
was principally devolved the West India case before the Com- 
mittee,we propose to glance at the peculiar claims of these gentle- 
men to be conside authorities. Mr. Burnley isa large pro- 
prer of estates, as well as a 1 of others, in Trinidad idad. 
n the latter capacity it is said he wields no inconsiderable power 
over one of the members of the island government. He is unques- 
tionably a clever and active man, and whether at home or abroad 
aims to advance his interests, and those of his party. He is not, 
however, uniformly considered an authority on West Indian 
affairs by his brother planters, and is ony pi ed forward by them 
when it suits their purpose to doso. Mr. Burnley has been for some 
years a member of the legislative council of Trinidad, and in that 
capacity did nothing to promote, but much to retard the complete 
abolition of slavery, and: would now, if countenanced by the govern- 
ment, deprive the emancipated bondsmen of their just rights and 
liberties, under the plea of promoting the political and social condi- 
tion of the colonies. It is painfully apparent to those who have 
read his recent publication on the Island of Trinidad, that nothing 
will satisfy him but “ the framing of a legislative code, embracin 
provisions for regulating the condition of the negros, by whic 
they may be trained and educated as moral and useful members 
of society in the station of life to which they belong.“ The words 
and the italics are his own, and they mcan nothing less than to 
deprive the negros of their right of locomotion by stringent 
v t laws, and of the liberty to select their own employers 
and employments by equally stringent contract laws, In the 
late Trinidad ordinance we have a striking comment on Mr. 
Burnley’s opinions on this head. 

Mr. McCornock, a planting attorney having eight large pro- 

rties under his care, is custos, or head of the local magistracy 
in the parish of St. Thomas inthe East, Jamaica. We occasionally 
catch glimpses of this gentleman in the parliamentary papers 
under the old system, and we well remember that one of his 
chief complaints against the apprenticeship was, that it limited 
the power of the master over the time of the slave. According to 
his showing, eighteen hours out of the twenty-four were absolutely 
ne to any on the manufacture of sugar during the season 
of crop, whereas he could not then coerce-more than nine hours. 

It is not, however, to this incident merely that we call attention 
in connexion with the name of Mr. McCornock. Though 
coercion could not be practised on the estates during the 
apprenticeship as under the system of slavery, it was ex- 
ercised by the planters in their prisons, and in no one 
of them more brutally than in that under the supervision 
and direction of the custos and meee of St. Thomas 
in the East. In that fatal place, no less than eleven deaths 
were reported in the space of rather more than twelve-months, 
resulting from the severity of the discipline practised there. As. 
an instance we give the fo owe eet from a summary view of 
one case, which occurred in February, 1836. Five women had 
been sentenced to two days’ imprisonment with hard labour on the 
treadmill for disobedience of orders, when, in consequence of the 
reported death of one of them on the mill, Lord Sligo, then 
governor of Jamaica, ordered an inquiry, the result of which is 
stated in the following words :—‘‘ The women who refused to 
work on the treadmill were fastened to it by ligatures round the 
arms for twenty-four successive hours, in such a manner 


190 


as to endanger the lives of all, and actually to occasion 
the death of one of them!” In the report of the custos 
on this case, we find no expression of regret at what had occurred, 
no promise of ea for the future, but an attempt at justi- 
fication, with which he hoped the governor would be satisfied. 

We now call attention to Dr. Spalding, This gentleman is the 
proprictor of four coffee estates and a pen, as Well as trustce for a 
sugar estate. IIe is reported to have made a large sum of money 
by taking advantage of a rumour industriously circulated in 

amaica, that no compensation would be received from govern- 
ment on the emancipation of the slaves. Ignorant and timid 
persons believed this, and their shares of the compensation fund 
were purchased by those better informed than themselves, to their 
very serious loss, as they afterwards discovered. 

In the early part of the apprenticcship, Dr. Spalding rendcred 
himself notorious for the sanction which he gave to the horrible 
system of flogging, which was allowed to be inflicted on males and 
emales indiscriminately in the house of correction, in the city of 
Kingston, of which he was the visiting medical man. On one 
occasion, a woman who had been flogged frequently and severely, 
before his arrival, threw herself off the mill when she saw him, 
and complained that she was sick. The Doctor, however, pro- 
nounced her to be shamming, and ordered her on the mill. She 
refused, He then called the boatswain, and ordered him to flog her 
till she consented to go on the mill; this was done in his pre- 
sence. At length she went on the mill, but came off again, aud 
the Doctor n second time called upon the boatswain to do his duty, 
in other words, to “ flog her up, whieh was accordingly done. 
We need scarcely remind the renders of the Reporter, that this 
Dr, Spalding is the same person who figures in connexion with tlie 
introduction of emigrants from the United Kingdom into Jamaica, 
the dreadful mortality amongst whom, occasioned mainly by the 
neglect and eruelty which they experienced there, has been 80 
freely exposed and reprobated in the columns of the Reporter. 

Such afc the leading witnesses who appeared in behalf of the 
West India case, and we think that we have a right to ask, before 
their evidence be allowed to decide the pa questions submitted to 
the Cominittce, that it be well-weighed and sifted, and to demand 
that, before the emancipated negros are condemned on such testi- 
mony, their friends be fully heard in their behalf. 

e merely add in conclusion, that most of the witnesses pro- 
ba D - the West Indians were well drilled before they appeared 
beforé the Committee; and that the greatest credit is due to Mr. 
Burge for the skill with which ho contrived to make out a case, 
and the ability with which he managed to prevent counter cvidence 
irom being lacs on record. 


NOTICE OF “REMARKS ON THE EMANCIPATION OF 
TIE NEGROS IN SURINAM,” CONTAINED IN THE 
NIEUWE AMSTERDAMSCUE COURAN', OCTOBER 
21, 1842. 

PART 11. 

We resume our reply to the article inserted in the Nieuwe 

Amsterdamsche Courant, especially in reference to the alleged 

banelſul effects of emancipation in the island of Trinidad. 

In Trinidad, during slavery, the decrease in the slave popula- 
tion, arising from the excess of deaths over births, was greater than 
in any other British West India colony, and is thus stated on the 
authority of official returns. 


1815, Jan. _ 1828, Jan. 
Population.. 25,544 Population 24,006 
Imports in 13 years 6, 466 | Manumissions in 13 years 1, 718 

Exports in do 120 

25,842 

Decrease in 13 years... 6,168 

32,010 32,010 


The number of the slave population was further reduced to 
22,357, at the period when the emancipation act came into opera- 
tion in 1834. 7 

It thus appears that the decrease among tho slaves arising from 
the cxcess af deaths over births, was, iu thirteen ycars, from 1815 
to 1828 6,168 ; and in six years, from 1828 to 1834, considerably 
more than 1000, if an ample allowance be imade for the number 
freed by manumission. Tho total loss of human life will be seen to 
amount to between 7000 and 8000 in a period of nineteen ycars, 
and the actual decrense in the labouring portion of the population, 
notwithstanding a large importation, to 3189, being the difference 
between 25,544 in 1815 and 22,357 in 1834. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the number of this class of the community was 
still further reduced during the four years of the apprenticeship. 

The more rapid progress of depopulation in Trinidad than in 
the other British West India colonies, was attributable to the 
superior fertility of its soil, and its peculiar adaptation for sngar 
cultivation ; cireumstances which have been found, in almost every 
instance in which they have occurred, and cspecially the former, 
to exercise a fearfully pernicious influence in increasing the ordi- 
sa mortality of slavery. i 

hat such a decrease has taken place in the population may 

easily account for the circumstance, that a scarcity of labour has 
existed since the introduction of complete freedom, espocially if 
we reflect, that men will not voluntarily perform an amount of 
toil which is fatal to health and life, and is obtained from slaves 
only by dreadful severities. 
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The statement which we shall presently give, will, however 
show that a very small diminution has taken place in the exports 
from Trinidad, as compared with the period of slavery ; and, con- 
sequently, that tliere has been very little decrease in the amount 
of labour ncedful for its production. 

It is true that-this result is partly owing to the introduction of 
immigrants, the number of whom is not exactly known, but is sup- 
posed to amount to from 8000 to 10,000, of whom not more than 
4000 appear to have been employed at any time in sugar 
the rest having chosen other employinents. For evidence of the 
last mentioned facts, sec the testimony of Mr. Burnlcy, and 
that of Mr. Bushe, contained in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on West India Colonics, Questions 781, 3810 and 3901. 

It will be evident that a large ainount of work in the field and 
boiling house has been performed by the emancipated population, 
which ought to have shielded them from the heavy charges of 
indolence brought against them. It is, however, we suppose, im- 
peeve to satisfy the unreasonable desires of men, who, as slave- 
1olders have been accustomed to exact an amount of labour almost 
without measurc, during the day and night, and this without 
recompense. 

The following is a statement of the produce of Trinidad from 
1830 to 1848, copied from an official return of the imports of the 
United Kingdom, of sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, and cocoa, from 
the West Indics and British Guiana. 


Gallons. lbs. 


1,057,990 

415,039 
1,760,238 

900,816 
1,160,617 
1,292,595 
1,461,976 
1.678.913 

629,045 
2,007,494 
2,493,302 


We are further informed on the authority of Mr. Burley, 
that the crop of 1842, by the last account, promises to 
and larger than that of 1841— Report of Select Committee already 

uoted, 943 and 944. It will be scen there is a large increasc in 

the exports of cocoa and coffee a: the last few years, the 
former of which is estimated by Mr. Burnley at 50 per cent., 
and the latter at 30 per cent—Report of Select Committee, 72. 

The increased value of the exports since the cstablishment of 
freedom, will appear from a statement of the export duty (an 
ad valorem duty of 34 per cent. upon all exports) from 1832 to 
1840 inclusive. 


64,933 
5,556 
225 
7,714 
9,586 
7,456 
741 
3,50 
10,668 
20,539 
2,297 


1831 326,127 
1832 | 312,266 | 


53,362 
92,177 
' 286,303 91,314 
339,615 90,494 
269,93 84,508 
312,141 75,176 
295,307 | 98,794 
206,247 78,387 
268,669 | 83,513 
445,778 | 60,608 
| 284,605 | 78,000 


1833 
1834 


183.5 
1830 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1810 
1841 


18 
£15,189 


£16,470 | £14,715 
1839 


1833 

£11,101 

Comparative statement of the colonial revenuc for each year, from 

1832 to 1840, both inclusive, handed in by Mr. Burnley .—Report 

of Select Comniitiee, 993 and 1028. i 

From the above statement, it appears that the increase in the 

value of exports, as compared with the period of slavery (1832 end 
1833), amounts to 50 per cent. 

Tho imports into Trinidad since the abolition of slavery have 
greatly increased, both in quantity and value. Some criterion 
the extent of this increase, will be found in the amount of ant 

id into the island treasury for imports from 1832 to 1840, w 
been as follows: 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


1832 1854 1838 1840 
44.006 | £4,972 | £7,823 | £8,565 | £11,443 
1833 1835 1837 1839 
£4,620 | £5,355 | £10,175 | £8,521 


Wo are informed that the articles included under the general 
head of Duties on Imports, include every possible article that can 
be „ into the island, except British linen, cotton 
and dried fish, which pay no duty. The articles which appear 
under the head of Foreign Duties from the Collector of Customs, 
are all foreign articles; but the principal article is flour, some 
provisions, a large quantity of oil and wine, and Mediterraneen 
articles, which a foreign population, such as that of Trinidad is m 
its tastes and habits, in a great degree, always require.— 
of Sclect Committee, 903, 1050, and 1047. : 1 

From the tables we have given, it appears that the increase 1 
the value of British imports on which duty is Paid has reached 
nearly 300 per cent., as compared with the period of slavery, 
and that on Foreign imports more than 800 per cent., as com- 
pared with the same period. Such is the evidence of the decay of 
tradc in Trinidad, occasioned by the introduction of freedom! i 

Before we present to our readers an account of the physical an 
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moral condition of the emancipated population in Trinidad, we 
may observe, that, besides the evidence of the severity of the slave 
system which existed in that island afforded by the dreadful 
mortality among the slaves, facts respecting punishment of a similar 
kind to those described by Lord Stanley as having taken place in 
Demerara, might be cited. Thus we find the following informa- 
tion contained in the Anti-Sluvery Reporter of August, 1831, 
extracted from the Report of the protector of slaves in Trinidad, 
which cmbraced a period of two years, from the 25th June 1828, 
to the 25th June 1830. It is headed Domestic Puzishments. 
* Besides the complaints of slaves against their masters, we have 
to notice the half yearly returns of punishments voluntarily in- 
flicted by owners or managers, on the plantation slaves of Trinidad, 
during the period comprised in the Report. They are as follows : 
viz. punishments of male slaves, 5064 ; of female slaves, 2860; in 
all 7924. Among these we observe 100 inflictions for neglecting 
to throw grass’ after the labour of the field is over. A frequent 
offence is styled ‘breaking hospital.“ Lord Goderich seems 
surprised at this new species of crime, especially as it seems to be 
visited with an N severity of punishment, as many as forty 
lashes being sometimes inflicted on offenders of this class. But, 
strangely enough, in the economy of West India plantations, the 
hospital, his lordship and the public ought to be informed, is also 

e the place of imprisonment ; nay, the stocks and bilboes for 
confining criminals, or those who have been undergoing the 
scourge, and arc smarting and groaning with their bleeding 
wounds, are actually placed in the very same apartment with the 
sick and the dying. We are only beginning to acquire some 
knowledge of the interior of West India plantations. The reader 
may consult on this particular the second volume of Mr. Stephen's 
Delineation. Lord Goderich, however, has overlooked the cir- 
cumstance of the great frequency with which domestic punish- 
ments by whipping exceed the utmost limits allowed by law to 
be inflicted at the master’s discretion. That limit is twenty-five 
lashes, and yet these returns abound with punishments of forty 
lashes, and not one word of explanation is given by the protector 
as to the cause of this excess, or as to the grounds of its impunity.” 
—Anti-Slavery Reporter, vol. v. p. 372, 373. 

We copy from the same source, and on the same authority, 
the followiug statements on the subjects of marriage and religion, 

„Marriage. One marriage has been celebrated in two years.” 
—Anti-S(avery Reporter, vol. v. p. 374. 

Religion. Not one syllable is said on the subject of religious 
instruction, or on the grant to the slaves of a day in lieu of 
Sunday, for marketing and labour in their provision grounds.“ — 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, vol. v. p. 374. 

The reader may now, perhaps, in some measure be prepared to 
learn, that, during the period of slavery, a public meeting was 
held in Trinidad, at which a public functionary of the colony pre- 
sided, when the persons assembled thus formally recorded their 
scitiments on the subject of the religious instruction of slaves :— 
Resolved, that any attempt to instil religious instruction or 
education into the minds of the slaves is incompatible with the 
continuance of slavery.” In accordance with this resolution, 
they determined to prevent the introduction of. christianit 
among the slaves, in order that slavery should not be abolished. 
—Sir T. F. Buxton’s Speech during the debate on the Sugar Duties, 
March 23rd, 1832. 

We have now the not ungrateful task of turning from these 
enormities to describe the results of emancipation, so far as this 
act has affected the happiness and influenced the conduct of 
those who had hitherto been treated worse than the beasts of 
the field in Trinidad. 

On this subject we have the following important testimony, in 
a despatch from Sir Henry Macleod, the lieutenant-governor, to 
Lord John Russell, contained in the last parliamentary papers, 
relative to the West Indies. 

Trinidad, 6th July, 1841. 


I enclose the first half-yearly report froin the stipendiary 
magistrates, according to the new form received on the 4th of 
June last, and I consider them altogether made with impartiality 
and intelligence. 

1. Your lordship will perceive, that all the magistrates agree 
in the improvement of the character and condition of the people, 
but admit that the allowance of pon as part of the wagcs is a 
great drawback to their more rapid advance. 

2. The system of small frecholds is fast extending, and although 
in one district the magistrate scems to think this has withdrawn 
some hands from the cultivation of sugar, yet I must remark, 
that they are usefully employed in supplying the town of San 
Fernando with very necessary articles ; aad it is most satisfactory 
to observe, that, although ceasing one employment, they have not 
remained in idleness, but have assumed another, that they most 
likely have found more profitable. 

3. In some instances, the magistrates seem merely to have 
enumerated the number of churches and schools, without defining 
those just built; several of each are, however, in progress in 
different parts of the island, the colonial government defraying 
half the cost. 

4. The crop this year is a good average, and, from the number 
of immigrants arrived, and the favourable weather for the growing 
crop, the next bids fair to be a very much larger onc. 

_5. The internal traffic is increased to a very great extent, prin- 
cipally carried on by hucksters, and in small retail shops. The 
idea to give of this will be by comparing the amount of 
revenue arising from imports for the past with the preceding year. 


In 1839, the amount was . . 

I conceive that the questions, to which I have above alluded, 
refer entirely to the state of the peasantry, and as there secm tu 
be only two points of complaint against the Jabourcr, one for 
inebricty, and the other a roving habit, I need but make the fol- 
lowing remarks thercon. f 

The first is thought to be from a pernicious custom of giving. 
a large allowance of rum; the second: which is almost entirely 
confined to the immigrants from the other islands, is supposed to 
be from a certainty of obtaining employment everywhere. Both 
of these arise from the very great competition for labour. 

My own conviction is, that they can only be cured by sub- 
stituting money for allowances, and by giving the labourer some 
interest in the soil, by establishing villages and hamlets an 
are already begun), and by the adoption of the system of rent ; 
for it is impossible to suppose that the slightest attachment to 
locality can exist where there is no tenure of property. 

I hope that the necessity of these systems will become apparent, 
and, once gaining ground, they will progress rapidly. 

It may be necessary to state to your lordship, that, although 
different denominations of coin are made use of by the magistrates 
in noticing the rate of the wages paid in their several districts, 
yet the amount of wages throughout the colony is 2s. Id. sterling 
for cach task, with certain allowances, such as house, grounds, 
salt provisions, and rum.” 

Did spaco permit we should gladly extract a considerable por- 
tion, and even the whole of the magistrates’ reports, because they 
supply more particular information than that farnished in the 
summary contained in the governor's despatch. They also appear 
to us to establish the very important fact of a decrease in mor- 
tality since the termination of the apprenticeship. We shall 
proceed to the examination of Mr. Burnley’s pamphlet in our 
next. 


£8,521. 


UNITED STATES: MR. CLAY. 


On the Ist of October, 1842, Mr. Clay being on his way from 
Dayton, in Ohio, to Indianapolis, the seat of government of the 
state of Indiana, he stopped at Richmond, a flounshing town in that 
state, where a vast multitude, amounting to 15,000 or 20,000, had 
assembled to meet him, and greet and welcome his arrival among 
them. After taking some refreshment, he repaired to a stan 

provided for the occasion, from which he addressed the immense 
assemblage, in his accustomed manner, on the public topics of 
the day. The abolitionists in this neighbourhood, had deter- 
mined to avail themselves of the opportunity thus presented to 
a and had drawn up tho following petition for presentation 

im :—~ 


We, the undersigned citizens of Indiana, in view of the declaration of 
rights contained in the charter of American Independence, in view of 
that justice which is due from man to his fellow-man, in view of all those 
noble principles which should characterise the patriot, tbe philanthropist, 
and the cbristian, ask you, most respectfully, to ‘ unloose the heavy 
burdens,’ and that you let the oppressed under your control who call you 
master go FREE. By doing so you would give ‘ liberty to whom liberty is 
due,’ and do no more than justice to those under vour charge, who have 
long been deprived by you of the sacred boon of freedom; and set en 
example that would result in much good to suffering and debased huma- 
nity, and do an act altogether worthy a great and a good man.“ 


This petition was signed by nearly two thousand of the citizens 
of Indiana. 

Oñ the arrival of Mr. Clay, the committee charged with the 
arrangements, addressed to him the following note :— 


To Henry Cray. 

l Richmond, 10th Month 18t, 1842. 

“ We, who are appointed a committee, by a large convention of people, 
to present a petition to Henry Clay, signed by near two thousand citizens 
of Indiana, respectfully ask him to commanicate the hour that such inter- 
view would be most convenient. 


(Signed) 
„% Danret Worth, “ Hiram Menvennate, 
‘© Perer Crocxsr, i % SamusL MrrenrLL.” 


Without any notice being taken of this act of courtesy, it was 
announced from the stand (after Mr. Clay’s speech) that, if any 
petitions were to be offered to Mr. Clay, they would be received 
and answered then and there. The committee according] 
repaired to the stand, and, when called upon, presented their 
paon. After the reading of the petition, the assembly mani- 
ested oo sensation; some cried out, pull him (Mr. Menden- 
hall) down,” and a high degree of ‘excitement, and indeed of 
indignation was kindling against him. No donbt it was the 
intention of Mr, Clay and his advisers to expose the abolitionists 
to this perilous excitement, and to create for himself the oppor- 
tunity for that theatrical display of benignity which followed. 
The speech in reply was a plausible mixture of pro-slavery and 
anti-slavery sentiments, welded together for clectioneering pur- 
poses. It is thus properly noticed in the American and Foreign 
Anti-slacery Reporter. 


Mr. Clay said, he deplored the existence of slavery, and would will- 
ingly unite in any practicable measure for its eradication’—that he did not 
think the course of the abolitionists calculated to accomplish that end—that 
he knew that the feeling in favour of emancipation had been put back fifty 
years in Kentucky by the abolition excitement,” &c. &c. 

Now we hay pen to know something about Mr, Clay’s sentiments on the 
subject of slavery aud emancij ation - about the retrograde movement of 
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emancipation in bis state—and his fifty or sixty slaves. First, then, he 
wrote to a friend of ours in Massachusetts, within a month or two, that be 
WAR OPPOSED TO EMANCIPATION, IMMEDIATE OR PROSPRCTIVZ. In his famous 
speech in the United State senate, Mr. Clay said, be considered slavery 
as a curse, a curse to the master, and a grievous wrong to the slave ;” anc 
in the same speech, I will continue to oppose any scheme whatever of 
emancipation, gradusl or immediate.” Now he tells the Indiana people 
that he is willing to unite in any “ practicable measure for the removal of 
slavery, and at the same time writes to a whig in Massachusetts that he is 
*“ opposed to emancipation, immediate or prospective.” What shall we 
think of such a man? 

We are assured from good suthority—Kentucky authority—that the 
abolition excitement has not put back the cause of emencipation fifty years, 
nor one year, but on the contrary has accelerated it. On conversing with 
a slave-holder of Mississippi the other day, who was well acquainted with 
Kentucky and Mr. Clay, about that gentleman’s letter to our friend in 
Massachusetts, O, said he, Mr. Clay does not mean 0 be is a poli- 
tician— be is unwilling to avow his real sentiments for fear they will be 
published.” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ 

We have received three numbers of the Berwick Advertizer from Mr 
Matthew Forster. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Anti-Slavery Keporter. 


LONDON, Novemser 30rE. 


Ovr intention to proceed with extracts of Dr. Madden’s report is 
frustrated for the present number, by the press of other matter. 
We hope to resume them in our next. 


We have devoted a considerable space to the poe of the 
meeting of the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society. e are 
happy to observe that one of the transactions of the meeting was 
to appoint an effective ig ee to the Anti-slavery Convention 
to be held in June next. e shall . to this subject 
in our next. We may add that, on the Monday following the 
meeting at Birmingham, Mr. Scoble, with the self- purchased 
slave, Moses Grandy, attended a crowded meeting at Stourbridge. 


WE present to our readers to-day, in extenso, the grinding 
ordinance which Lord Stanley leaves in operation in Trinidad, 
while he makes further inquiries of the law-officers in that island. 

It may be worth mall: however, for our readers to see whether 
this piece of colonial legislation is of a sort to demand further 
inquiry from any quarter ; or whether it does not bear upon the 
face of it characteristics requiring its immediate disallowance by 
the responsible minister of the crown. Describing it generally, 
it is an ordinance for apprenticing for a year, on their arrival, 
« Africans recently liberated from a state of slavery.” It exhibits 
the following details :— 

First. It absolutely deprives the newly imported African of all 
exercise of choice, either in relation to his master or his work. He 
is indeed no party to the contract at all; the indenture bein 
made exclusively between the governor and the planter, as though 
the African were nothing more than a horse or a mule. 

Secondly. It prescribes no limit whatever to the amount of 
labour which may be required; nor is any right reserved for the 
governor to ascertain whether the amount of labour is excessive, 
or to interfere, either for its diminution or the cancelling of tlie 
indenture, if it be. 

Thirdly. It prescribes nothing concerning the food, clothing, 
lodging, wages, or instruction to be provided for the apprentice. Cer- 
tain items in relation to these are to bé written on the back of the 
indenture, but always determined at the discretion of the governor. 

Fourthly. It allows no release to the apprentice on the death of 
his employer ; but in this event throws him back on the governor's 
hands to be apprenticed anew, till the fatal year has expired. 

Fifthly. The case is the same if, in consequence of ill-usage 
or otherwise, an indenture should be cancelled. The party is 
to be ap renticed again. 

Sixthly. Every one aring an apprentice is to pay a sum of 
moncy for him to the colonial treasury—how much, docs not yet 

appear. The apprentice is, therefore, for the time a bought man ; 
and bought too of the Quecn of England—that is, of her repre- 
sentative. 

Seventhly. It provides no means of effectually terminating the 
ee 1ip. The indenture, it is true, is dated; but this bit 
of paper may be lost—nothing more likely—and then where is 
the e frecdom? Not a word is said of any registry or 
record by which he can claim it, or by which even his person can 
be identified. 

Eighthly. It is so worded as to include, not only Africans libe- 
rated from slave-ships by British cruisers, to whom in the first 

instance it was said to be lated. but all African immigrants who 
have been slaves in their own country, a class comprehending by 
far the greatest number. The phrase used in the ordinance is 
“ Africans recently liberated from a state of slavery”—a phrase 
gaie iv ria gia to the generality of ee who may come direct 

m Africa as free emigrants, as to tho 
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Being such, this ordinance is in principle an ordinance for the 
re-enactment of slavery ; and it cannot fail to be in practice an 
inlet to crimes and sufferings as great as those which prevailed 
under the slave-system. It is an attempt to transform into a 
system of coerced and ill-requited labour that vast emigration 
rom Africa, which, the Trinidadians seem to have thought so 
secure. And this, which, if once sanctioned, must immediately 
become a precedent for colonial legislation on the widest 
Lord Stanley leaves unrebuked, and working its innumerable 
mischiefs, while he coolly—with Sir Henry Mc at his elbow 
—sends for information pte avy oman of Trinidad! Does he 
mean to say it is possible that, under any circumstances, 
can recommend his royal mistress to sanction such an outrage ! 


We take the following astounding communication from the 
United Service Gazette. 
To the Editor of the United Service Gazette, 

Srr—Your able exposure of the atrocious system which has 
long been carried on on the coast of Africa, and which is abetted 
and practised, not only by British subjects but by British func- 
tionaries, has created no inconsiderable alarm among the parties 
for whose profit it is continued. I allude to the infamous trade in 
pawns now going on on the western coast of Africa, in defiance of 
the proclamation issued by the governor-gencral, Sir John Jeremie, 
and promulgated by Dr. Madde the honest and fearless commis- 
sioner of inquiry, whose admirable report the late committee on 


West African affairs was gotten up to impugn ; but which, whilst 


it has confirmed it in many important points, has not contradicted 
it in any important particular. But neither Dr. Madden nor you 
may be cognisant of the fact, that the “ pocket governor” of 
Coast Castle actually followed one of his pawns on board her 
Majesty's ship Wilberforce, and demanded and obtained his restitu- 
tion ; or, at least, what was nearly as bad, the price he chose to 
ask for his manumission! But here are the details:—On the 
arrival of the late Niger expedition at Cape Coast Castle, Mr. Carr,- 
the superintendent of the experimental farm, issued a notice that 
he would employ any uscful native who chose to take service 
under him. A British subject named Africa, a blacksmith by 
trade, accordingly came on board the Wilberforce, and having been 
hired at the rate ot three shillings per dicm, received an advance 
of wages on the spot. He had not been long on board, however, 
before Messrs. Forster’s “ pocket governor,’ captain Maclean, 
demanded the man’s restitution as a pawn. The superintendent 
laughed at the demand, and declared that he would not recognize 
so infamous a claim. The “ pocket governor” then pent 
the four British Commissioners, who ordered the man to be given 
up! Rather than comply with this demand Mr. Carr paid large 
sum, something above the market price of a slave, for his mann- 
mission. 

Now, Sir, it behoves you, who have proved yourself, on all 
occasions, the guardian of the interests and the champion of the 
honour of the United Services, to call for a full inquiry into this 
abominable transaction, in order that the responsibility my rest 
upon the right shoulders. Can it be possible that four British 
Commissioners, three of whom were naval officers, could so far 
have disregarded the established law of Great Britain as to have 
consented to eve up a British subject to slavery whilst standing 
beneath the folds of the British standard, asthe alternative of the 
non-purchase of his freedom by the person to whom he had hired 
himself —1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A FRIEND oF AFRICA. 

We entirely concur in the following remark, appended by the 
editor to this letter:“ We think it cannot be true, and trust, 
therefore, that one of the three British naval officers in question 
will authorise us to contradict it.” 


WE lay jbefore our readers, on unquestionable mtoni; the 
following appalling narration :—About the month of Novem- 
ber, 1840, a Maroon of Sierra Leone was caught in the act of 
adultery with the wife of a black man of the same colony. 
The black man killed the Maroon on the spot, by running 
him through the body. The authorities werc forthwith made 
acquainted with the fact, and a correspondence took place with 
the native chief within whose district it was committed—it was 
within a few miles of Sierra Leone, and almost within the 
boundary line of the colony— which terminated in allowing the 
offender to be tried by the native chief, although he was a British 
subject. In the end he was burned alive, ad a great number of 
Maroons went from Free-town, to witness the horrid sight. They 
actually supplicd a tar barrel to assist in it! This unfortunate 
was an Ebo, a re-captured slave, and had resided many years in 
the colony. There must be official information of this fearful 
transaction at the colonial office, which some member of the House 
of Commons might perhaps obtain from the government. 

WE are enabled to state that the slave-trade continues in Cubs 
with almost as much activity as heretofore, and that it is reported 
in that island that the captain-general has received recent orders 
to wink at it. Three cargoes of slaves have been seized, 
made emancipados of; but, for one cargo seized, three are succes#- 
fully landed. The greatest traffic is now carried on at Trinidad 
de Cuba. Three slavers were recently fitting out at that port. 
On the 30th of July, a slaver landed three hundred and fifty slaves 
in the city of Ma under the very eye of the public ee 
after they had left the city the governor, Garcia Ona, sent officer 
on board the vessel to report whether she had brought slaves or 
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not. One hundred of these victims were sent to the estate of 
the governor. Another landing of Africans very lately took place 
at Santiago de Cuba; about of whom were, under unavoidable 
circumstances, seized and sent to Havana, to become slaves under 
the name of emancipados. 
Tue Jamaica planters, we observe, are inning to seek after 
improved modes of cultivating their great staple, sugar. At a 
meeting of the St. Thomas in the Vale “Agricultural Society, held 
on the 17th of September, a resolution was adopted, offering a 
prize “to the overseer, attorney, or proprietor, who shall make 
the greatest quantity of produce at the least proportionate 
nse.” The prize is to bea silver cup, value thirty guineas, 
to be competed for on the Ist of November, 1844. e gentle- 
men will, of course, have an sye to the quality, as well as quan- 
tity, of the produce ; and will scarcely sanction any attempt to 
seize the prize by enforcing reduced wages for labour. 


We have received several numbers of a new journal which has 
appeared in British Guiana, entitled The Freeman's Sentinel. It 
is the o of the people of colour in that colony, and has com- 
menced the advocacy of their interests with much spirit. We an- 
ticipate that our new ein Ape meet with some hard 
rubs; but we most heartily wish him success—and, to that end, 
wisdom as well as vigour. 


We know not from what quarter the following has been conveyed 
to us through the post office. We give it as we have received 
it, and our readers will take it for what it may be worth :-— 


Extract ofa letter from Rio de Janeiro, dated 
September 4th, 1842. 


I am glad to be able to inform you that all the slaves in the palace of 


the EN are about to receive their freedom, as well as those on the 
imperial and national domains, which amount to from 3000 to 4000, being 
apread through several provinces. The first amount to only fifty or sixty, 
or a few more perhaps, worthy domestics. Each of them has some musical 
instrument, and thus they form a complete, and really an excellent band. 
On festival occasions tbey are allowed to wear boots, and even shoes and 
silk stockings; but, on ordinary days, they tread barefoot through the 
rooms of the palace. It is said that this manumission is to take place in 
accordance with the desire of the future empress, who does not wish any 
slaves to belong to the imperial household, and that this has been made a 
condition of the marriage contract. If so, it is indeed a noble begin- 
oe for the princess, and will shine more than the pearls and jewels in 

iadem. 


Literary Motites. 


An Address delivered at Lenox, on the lst of August, 1842, the 
| Anniversary of Emancipation in the British West Indies. By 
William E. Channing. ndon: 1842. 


This is one of the most beautiful discourses we ever read, and 
it largely augments our t that the gifted author of it is 
removed beyond the possibility of further contributions to the 
cause of pany freedom. 


an 
for quotation, although of no ordinary strength, is repressed by 


the impossibility of inserting it in the crowded state of our 


columns, We earnestly recommend the pamphlet to our readers. 


Not a Labourer wanted for Jamaica. 
Second Edition; with important additions. Lon don: 1842. 


We need not do more than announce this pamp hlet. We are 
glad that a second edition has been called for; and in the fact 
that it has received important additions,” all will see evidence 


of the deep feeling and untiring energy of its venerable author. 


American Notes for General Circulation. By Charles Dickens. 
London: 1842. 


We must, in very few words, express our gratification at the 
decided and noble tone in which Mr. Dickens has spoken in these 
volumes on the subject of American . ides a few 
scattered notices of it in both volumes, the author has devoted an 
entire and admirable chapter to the subject near the close of the 
work, some extracts from which have already appeared in the 
papers. ae shall insert them also, the first opportunity we can 
command, 


Journals of the rev. James Frederick Schin and Mr. Samuel 
Crowther, who with the Sanction of Her Majesty’ s Government, 
accompanied the saat peng up the Niger in 1841, Church Mis- 
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BIRMINGHAM ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tas annual meeting of the friends and supporters of this society was held 
on Friday evening, the 18th instant, in Cannon Street chapel, for the pur. 
of receiving a report from the committee, and of transacting the usual 
iness of the society, and also for electing delegates from Birmingham to 
attend the Anti-slavery Convention, which it is proposed to hold in London 
in the month of June, 1843. The meeting was very numerously and 
respectably attended. Amongst the gentlemen and ministers on the plat- 
form, we observed Joseph Sturge, Esq., John Scoble, Esq., secretary to 
the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, the Rev. Jobn Clarke, 
Seh Ga Jamaica, and recently from the coast of Aſrica, Francis Rowan, 
Eeq.,: the rev. Dr. Hoby, the rev. Messrs. M „Swan, Hammond, &c. 

Mr. Stvacs having been called to the chair, said be should not detain the 
meeting by any oe observations, seeing there were some friends 
around him from a di » whom they would doubtless be more anxious 
to hear, and who were more competent than himself to spesk to the general 

uestion ; but as he had not had an opportunity of publicly meeting the 
riends of the society in Birmingham since his visits to America and France, 
he would sey one or two words in reference to the prospects of their 
cause in these countries. During the course of the last year be visited the 
United States for a few months, principally in reference to the anti-slavery 
question, when, although no country put forth stronger or higher preten- 
sions to the carrying out of the principles of liberty, and in many respects 
afforded more beautiful exemplifications of its fruits, yet, he regretted to 
say, there was exemplified also some of the very worst fruits of class 
legislation—namely, those arising from the distinction of colour and of 
akin— (Hear, hear). This dark stain he found to prevail more or less 
throughout all the states, and he found it in many cases difficult to make 
raons believe, that as a class the coloured race the same intel- 
ectual capacity as their white fellow-men; and he was never more strongly 
im with the cruelty and double injustice of first degrading a portion 
of mankind, and then from the fact of being degraded supposing thut they 
did not possess all the qualifications of their brethren of the same blood 
Heer, and cheers). Mr. Sturge then proceeded to describe some of those 
rowing and revolting circumstances (in connection with the system of 
slavery) which he had witnessed during his abort poar in America. 
In the city of Alexandria, district of Columbia, he bad seen a mother and 
nine children in the hands of the slave-trader, seperated from their husband 
and fatber for the purpose of being sold at the New Orleans market. 
After visiting Washington, where the trade was being carried on within 
sight of the senate house, and also in the city of Baltimore a slave-trade es- 
tablishment, in the latter city, he visited the triennial Baptist convention, 
which was then holding its sittings, and before adverting to what took 
place during its deliberations, he might take that opportunity of saying 
that, with the exception of those christian communities who altogether 
ceased to hold slaves, be believed there was no sect of christians who had 
made greater progress in cleansing their hands from the stain of slave-holding 
than their Baptist friends (Cheers). At the time he entered the meeting, the 
subject under discussion was the re-election of officers to the Baptist board 
of missions; and it was intended, he knew, to remove bis friend, Elon 
Galusha, from the office of one of the vice-presidents, because he had sup- 
ported a motion at the Anti-slavery Convention in London, ia 1840, that 
the holding of slaves after faithful admonition should disqualify persons for 
christian fellowship ; and his friend was rejected by a majority of 124 to 
117—(Hear hear). This he understood was generally looked upon asa 
moral triumph; and he believed that in no other section of the christian 
church in America would there have been found so large a number of 
abolitionists. On the whole, he felt greatly encouraged as to the progress 
of abolition principles, and he was satisfied thet their cause was makin 
rapid progress amongst the better part of the community, and that at no 
distant period they might hope to see its final triumph, notwithstanding the 
fearful odds with which they had to contend in that couniry—(Cheers). 
Mr. Sturge next referred to his visit to Paris, and to the reception which 
the delegates met with from the government, who, though they were 
invited by the Duke de Broglie, had interposed their authority to prevent 
the convention from bolding 1 their sittings. He believed that the 
French king was not very favourable to abolition, and the expression of 
public opinion in public meetings was altogether discouraged ; but he felt 
satisfied that the more public opinion was repressed in any country, the 
more danger there existed of mischief being done by violent and ill 
means. Several of the delegates, however, had accepted an invitation to 
dine with M. Guizot, the French prime minister; and although, from the 
belief that by doing so it might appear to sanction the conduct of the 
government, he (Mr. Sturge) and two other of the delegates did not accept 
the invitation, yet he hoped that the interchange of opinion which took 
place on this occasion with those of the delegates who accepted it, on the 
great question of the abolition of slavery, was on the whole calculated to 
advance the cause. After some farther observations, Mr. Sturge concluded 
by calling upon the secretary of the Society to read the report of the come 
mittee for the past year. 

Witiram Morcoan, Esq., the secretary, then read the report, which 
commenced by noticing the invitation of the French society for the abolition 
of slavery to the friends of freedom in this country to attend a meeting 
in Paris on the 7th of March last year; when Joseph Sturge, Esq., was 
deputed to attend on behalf of the Birmingham society. The delegates 
TA accompanied Mr. Sturge, on their arrival in Paris, wero treated with 
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R 3 a „ 8 i the m iag beld, A number of private meetings were however 
That part of this volume which brings it within our scope beld, and the deputation returned to this country impressed with a con- 


consists of sundry notices of slavery and the slave-trade, as they 
fell under the observation of Mr. Schön, an estimable agent of 
the Church Missionary Society, long resident in their service at 
Sierra Leone. We must, as soon as possible, find room for some 


AFFGHANISTAN.—Slavery is permitted in Affghanistan, as in all 
Mahommedan countries. The greater part of the alaves are born at home; 
but supplies are received of Abyesiniens, and negros from Arabia, and of 
Persians from the inhabitants of Beloochistan, who seize them in their 
forays. Caufirs are purchazed from their own nation, or carried off by 
nome of their own border tribes. These last are generally women 
esteemed for their beauty. 
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viction that much good had been effected by their visit, and that a large 
portion of the „ were convinced of the hatefulness of that 
system, which required the support of an arbitrary and despotic inter- 
ference with the free expression of christian and peaceful sentiment. The 
report next noticed the arrival of the Amistad captives and five missionaries 
at Sierra Leone, and the case of the Creole, the perticulars of which are 
fresh in the recollection of our readers. Another case of the deepest pos- 
sible interest had just been brought to light, aro rog questions of inter- 
national law of great importance, and affecting the safety of the thousands 
of fugitives who were now, or who might hereafter come, under the pro- 
tection of British law in Canada. Nelson Hackett was a slave in Arkansas, 
in one of the remote south-western states, end succeeded in the summer 
of 1841 in effecting his escape into Canada. At the time he made the 
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attempt to regain his liberty, be bad in his care a gold watch, a great coat, 
and a race horse, belonging to his master, and having been followed by an 
agent, he was arrested in the autumn of the same year. Having been in- 
dicted for larceny in Arkansas, and o formal demand made for his sur- 
render, the fugitive was given up by Sir Charles Bagot, the governor of 
Canada; and this case, which was sufficiently alarming as a precedent, has 
been rendered doubly so in consequence of the Ashburton treaty, which 
provided for the surrender of all fugitives charged with certain descrip- 
tions of crime, amongst which robbery was included, It could hardly be 
doubted that the American slave-holders would claim all fugitives under 
this clause ; but the committee rejoiced in knowing, that the treaty would 
not come into operation till confirmed by an act of parliament, and it was 
bighly important that to the provisions of this act, whenever introduced, 
the attention of the British public sbould be directed. ‘Ihe cause of abo- 
lition, they rejoiced to say, was progressing in the United States, and public 
attention was being still directed to the contirent of Africa, notwithstand- 
ing the melancholy fate of the Niger expedition; and it was also 
matter of congratulation, as regarded the existence of slavery in the British 
dependencies, that this system of iniquity had been brought to an end in 
the British settlements, in Malacca, Penang, Singapore, and Province 
Wellesley. ‘the friends of freedom should however urge on the legisla- 
ra to proclaim that henceforth every British dependency should be sacred 
to liberty. 

The Rev. Mr. Pnicr moved the adoption of the report. 

The Rev. Dr. Hony in seconding the resolution, referred to the con- 
tinuance of the iniquitous African slave-trade, and the daily seizure of 
thousands of their fellow-men by the iniquitous robbers of the bodies and 
souls of men. It made one’s blood curdle to think of the awful cruelties 
which were perpetrated by nominal christians, supported too, he grieved to 
say, to a great extent by British capital and the spirit of British enterprize. 
To his own apprehension, the most conspicuous occurrence of the past 
year was the case of the Creole, referred to in the report; and he trusted 
that ro future slaver would carry its accursed freight without a similar 
rising of its unhappy victims being accomplished on the deep. If they 
committed murder in the attempt he should regret it ; but, whatever might 
be the result of their noble daring, if they succeeded in achieving their 
liberty, he for one should rejoice in it—( Applause). 

Joun Scogl x, Esq., here introduced to the meeting an African named 
Moses Grundy, lately an American slave, but who had succeeded in pur- 
chasing his freedom, and had come to this country duly accredited by the 
Abolition Society in America, to endeavour to raise sufficient money to 

urchase the freedom of his child and four grand-children, who were still 
in bondage in the southern states. It appeared from the simple narrative 
of the poor African, tbat he had been compelled, by the cupidity and 
injustice of his owners, to purchase three times bis freedom, before he 
effected his liberation from slavery. The price fixed on his manumission 
was 600 dollars; and when by the fruits of bis exertions he had accumu- 
lated the wished-for sum, his master destroyed the acknowledgment of his 
services, and refused to grant him his liberty. Again the African com- 
menced saving the produce of his hard labour; and when once more he 
hoped to regain his freedom, once more was he cruelly defrauded by his 
owner, and consigned to bondage. But the hope of freedom was strong 
within him, und sustained him in bis noble efforts; and by unremitting toil, 
and a perseverance which under other circumstances would have conferred 
worldly honour and renown, the poor African at length accomplished the 
object so dear to his heart, after inany years of daily toil and suffering. 
The description which Moses Grandy gave of the treatment of the slaves 
in the southern plantations, the refinements in cruelty practised by their 
owners to extract from them the greatest possible amount of labour, and 
the utter disregard and outrage of every tie of affection and kindred 
exhibited towards the slaves, children being torn from their mothers’ 
breasts, and husbands separated from their wives—those and a thousand 
similar atrocities were detailed by the speaker in his own simple and 
unvarnisbed style, and with a sincerity and earnestness of manner which 
went to the hearts of bis hearers. 

Mr, Sturce afterwards announced to the meeting, that Moses Grandy 
had published a narrative of bis life, and a description of slavery as it 
existed at the present moment in the southern states of America, bespeak- 
ing the kind sympathy and assistance of the friends of humanity ia behalf 
of its author, who was now engaged in a noble endeavour to rescue his 
child and four grand-children from bondage. 

The Rev. Jonn Crarxe, who has lately returned from the coast of 
Africa, next addressed the meeting. ‘Chey would naturally ask, after hear- 
ing the interesting statements of their sable brother, was this a true 
description of slavery? He, for one, could answer, yes; and if so, be pat 
it to every individual present, whether slavery was not asin of the deepest 
dye in the face of Gop and man. Was it possible, he asked, for any 
christian to maintain that the holding of slaves was not a sinful act in the 
sight of the Almighty? When they reflected that such borrible miseries 
had been inflicted through slavery on their fellow-creatures in the West 
Indies, in America, and in other parts of the world, surely they would 
bave cause to rejoice that the friends of humanity, of Gop, and of man 
were stil) at their posts that their zeal was not abating, and that they did 
not suppose their work was accomplished, but that they were still deter- 
mined to proceed in their devoted cause so Jong as slavery existed 
on the face of the earth. Mr. Clarke here noticed the cruelties perpe- 
trated under the dominion of slavery in the United States, in South 
America, in Cuba, Porto Rico, and other West India islands belonging 
to Franco, Spain, and the Danish government. T'he most rigorous system, 
was adopted to prevent strangers hostile to the system from visiting 
Porto Rico; and in the islands of St. ‘Thomas and St. John, as well as in 
Santa Crux, subject to the Danish government, the authorities were so fearful 
of the influence of the spread of the gospel amongst the people, that they 
deprived Dr. Prince and himself of the privilege of preaching, when the 
object of their visit became known. Ile was sorry to have to testify re- 
specting the evils of slavery, that they were to a great extent encouraged by 
some who called themselves christian missionaries. At two establishments 
in the island of St. Thomas he was grieved to find the missionaries holding 
their fellow-men in bondage, Turning to Africa, he noticed the report of 
the parliamentary committee on the slave-trade in this part of the world, 
and which went on to state that the accursed traffic had diminished during 
the past year. He was not acquainted with the facts upon which this 
declaration was founded, All he knew was that the slave-trade still pre- 
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vailed there to a fearful extent, and, on returning bome by Havana 
he had learned on undoubted authority that two vessels bad lately arrived 
there with 800 slaves on board. Mr. Clarke, in connection with this sub. 
ject, described the evils resulting from the present system of mannin 

ritish vessels, on their way from, the. Gulf of Guiana to the Bight of Benin, 
with African kroomen, who were put on board without the knowlege of 
the duty required of them, and were thus subjected toa species of slavery, 
The speaker next gave a harrowing description of the state of Fernen 
Po, arising from the combined influence of slavery and idolatry, which led 
to the sacrifice of thousands of buman beings ; and concluded by calli 
upon the friends of humanity not to relax in their efforts for christianizing 
Africa, as the most effectual way of putting an end to the twin abominations 
of slavery and superstition. 

The Rrv. T. H. Moroan next addressed the meeting, after which 

Jous Scoptr, Esq., secretary to the parent society, came forward, and 
was cordially received. Ile said it was his pleasing duty to gladden the 
hearts of his friends, by giving them some information as to the prospects of 
the abolition cause, since he last had the pleasure of addressing an audience 
in the town of Birmingham. Mr. Clarke had given them a description of 
the horrors perpetrated in connexion with the slave-trade, and had shown 
that, after years of untiring effort, the friends of abolition found themselves 
grappling with an enemy as strong, ney stronger than that with which 
Wilberforce and Granville Sharpe bad to contend, when they firet com- 
menced their glorious labours, At that time it was computed that not 
more than 72,000 Africans were annually transported from the coast ; but 
since the slave-trade had been abolished by Great Britain, 150,000 buman 
beings were annually landed in Cuba, the Brasils, Texas, and other coun- 
tries in which a demand existed for slaves ; and, for every one whom the 
dealers succeeded in bringing into the slave market, not less than two 
suffered a horrible death, either in the wars engendered in ing on 
the traffic, in their transit to the coast, in the sacrifice of the refuse 
slaves after the slavers had been glutted with their human cergoes, or in 
the mortality which ensued in the middle passage. It might be asked, bow 
came it, after the efforts made by British abolitionists, that the evil still 
raged to so fearful an extent? His answer was, that, whilst slavery existed, 
whilst a market was found in an part of the world for slaves, 
and whilst an enormous profit could realized by their purchase 
and sale, so long would the slave-trade continue, despite the efforts 
of Great Britain to suppress it. During the days of Grenville Sharpe and 
Wilberforce, they learned that the waste of human life in the transit of 
slaves across the Atlantic was from 10 to 15 per oent; but now the 
sacrifice amounted to from 25 to 33 per cent, and this fearfal increase 
bad been caused by the very means which bad been taken to pot an end to 
the diabolical traffic. The vessels were now so constructed thet slaves 
could be packed like bales of goods between decks. If any accident oc- 
curred on the ocean, the holds were fastened down, and the moat fearfal 
destruction of life wss the consequence. Turning to America, much bed 
been done in the cause of abolition in that country during the pest two 
years. Great interest was felt in the-churches on the subject. In many 
of them slave-holders were no longer permitted to approach the table of 
the Lord, and enjoy christian fellowship in the free states. The American 
board of foreign missions had also taken up the question with mach seal, 
and faithful men would soon, he boped, be free from tbe charge, that they 
allowed to be cast into their treasury the price of blood, for slave-holders 
were in the Labit of sending their contributions to this fund. From France 
they had received intelligence that the duke de Broglie, the honoured president 
of the French abolition Society, was about making a final report tothe French 
government on the abolition of slavery in the French colonies, and there was 
every prospect that this great measure would be advanced in the next session 
of the French chambers. In reference to Holland, he wes bappy to stete 
that the government had appointed a commission of five pereons to report 
on the best means of securing the emancipation of the slaves in the colo- 
nies of Holland; thus proving that the influence of Great Britain hed not 
only set the question moving in these countries, but that it had brought 
it to a clear issue inthe public mind. Turning now to home e , 
it bad been truly said, that their own country was not of tho 
crime of slavery ; and that there were still found within the limits of tbe 
empire men who were held as the property of their fellow-men, ln 
British India there were millions of slaves. In the single ene 
Bengal there were upwards of four millions; and he was satisfied 
would be found as many more in the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
If this then were the case, they bad still a mighty work to achieve before 
the dominions of Great Britain should be free from the etein of slavery. 
In the British settlements of Malacca, Penang, and Sisgepore, where 
slavery existed in various forme, the fiat of the British government bad 
gone forth, and by this time be believed be might say that not a slave was 
to be found in these settlements. With respect to British Indis, it was 
reported that the government had resolved, from the date of the promul- 
gation of certain regulations, to put the slave population in possession 
the rights of property rights which they had never been permitted to 
enjoy under Hindoo or Mahomedan laws: they hed also ed thet 
slaves should be put on an equality with freemen with regard to the 
redress of grievances and the protection of the law—that the sale and pur- 
chase of free children should be abolisbed-— and thst all children born of 
slaves, should, after the promulgation of the order, be free. But altbough 
much would be gained by the carrying out of these resolutions, millions of 
human beings would still be subject to be sold by their owners, and he 
put it to the meeting whether, as Englishmen and christians, they abould 
be content with any thing short of the entire abolition of slavery through- 
out the whole of the British empire. He had also to report, in reference 
to Hayti, that a law which formerly existed, and which prevented the 
Haytiens from resorting to Jamaica, hed been rescinded, and thet free 
intercourse had now been established ; and this through the efforts of 
British abolitionists, He might go on to show the effects of their labours 
on the Brazilian government, and alio on the slave dealers of Porto Rico 
end Cuba. The authorities of the latter place professed to bald slavery in 
abborrence—and this profession they were about to test—for, by the 
treaties with which the Spanish government bad entered with Great 
Britain for the abolition of the sleve-trade, they hed acquired the right te 
demand the liberation of every slave illicitly in into the Spesish 
colonies since 1820. The Cubans, knowing thet if Greet Britain be sa» 
cere in this demand, three-fourths of the whole slave population must be 
emancipated, now ask her to compromise the matter: but he hoped the 
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government and the people of this country would be satisfied with nothing 
short of the whole bond; and that they would insist on the emancipation 
of all alaves, who, contrary to the faith of treaties, bad been illicitly intro- 
duced into that colony. The same demand had been made on the Brazilian 
government, and he trusted that the same terms would be insisted upon, 
by which more than one-half of the slaves of that empire would be emanci- 
pated. They would thus perceive that the British government had it in 
their power to put an end to the accursed slave-trade on the coast of Africa, 
by terminating slavery in Cuba and Brazil.— (Loud applause). Ile wished 
to call attention to one point in connexion with the observations of his 
valued friend from Africa, who said it was only by the introduction of 
christianity into that country that slavery could be putdown. He agreed 
with him that the introduction of christianity, owned and blessed by the 
head of the church, would have that effect; but he would ask him, whether 
he did not despair of christianity reaching the hearts of the mass of the 
pulation in that country whilst slavery prevailed ?—(“ No, no).” His 
riend said no, but facts were against bim. They found christianity 
prevailing in the United States, and yet the churches were the chief bul. 
warks of slavery—(‘‘ Sweep them off”). There is the proof that there is 
a work todo, (Dr. Hoby—* Christianity will sweep off slavery)” Yes, 
he believed it would do so ultimately ; he believed that such would be its 
influence on the minds of men when „ understood and cordially 
embraced, that it would sweep off slavery, for be held that slavery and 
christianity were incompatible, and one or the other must eventually give 
way—( Hear, hear). Now the slave holding christians of the southern 
states, said that they were compatible, and that slavery should not give 
way; how then was christianity, as we understood it, to be preached ? 
But he would say, if slavery were abolished, christianity would huve free 
course and be triumphant, as it hed been in the West Indies since the 
emancipation of ite population; and, therefore he conceived, that, till 
slavery was abolished, they would not he able to send the gospel freely and 
fully to slave-boldiag countries. He trusted what he had said would not 
Jead any one to suppose that he undervalued the power and efficacy of 
christian exertion, or thet be was less the friend of missions because he was 
the enemy of slavery—( Hear, and cheers). All that he intended to impress 
on their minds was, that so long as slavery existed ia any country, the gospel 
could never be fully and freely preached there. Nr. Scoble adverted to the 
anti-slavery convention, which it was proposed to hold next year in London. 
The effects produced by the great convention in 1840 had been of the 
utmost advantage to the cause, and he believed the resolutions adopted by 
it bad done more for the abolition of slavery throughout the world than any 
other means which had ever before been reserted to, and he could not help 
believing that another anti-slavery convention would produce still greater 
results. IIe concluded by saying, they were aware that a parliamentary 
committee of inquiry had reported in favour of free emigration from 
Africa but coupling the recommendstion of the committees on the sub- 
ject with the fact, that the legislative council of Trinidad had passed an 
act for indenturing those free Africans on their arrival, they might easily 
seo that a new slave-trade would spring up, unless the friends of abolition 
were vigilant in protecting the rights of these defenceless people. 
A memorial had been addressed to the British government, setting forth 
the oppressive and arbitrary character of the enactment in queetion, affect- 
ing, as it did, the rights and liberties of these “free” Africans. He 
ponent the ordinance could not be permitted to remain much longer in 
orce. 

The Rev. Taomas Morcan seconded the resolution, and stated that he 
had the authority of the Rev. Mr. James to say, that he fully consented to 
he nominated a delegste from the meeting to the anti-slavery convention to 
bb held next year in London. . 

The Rev. Tuomas Swan expressed his happiness at finding that the 
hearts of the men of Birmingham still beat true to the anti-slavery cause, 
and that, while absorbed in their own cares and concerns, they could think 
of the interests of the slave. Mr. Swan, in noticing the happy results pro- 
duced in the British West India islands by the abolition of slavery, read 
a letter from the Rev. J. M. Philippo, for which we must endeavour to 
find room in our next. He also read a brief but interesting letter which 
had been addressed to himself by Mr. Barrett, a deacon of one of the 
churches under Mr. Knibb, giving a very cheering account of the progress 
and blessed effects of christianity in the island of Jamaica, 

The Rev. Joun Hammonp then rose for the purpose of nominating dele- 
‘from Birmingham to attend the anti-slavery convention, to be held in 
on in June, 1843. He begged to move that their worthy and esteemed 

chairman Joseph Sturge, Esq., the Rev. John Angell James, the Rer. 
Thomas Morgan, and the Rev. Thomas Swan should represent the anti- 
slavery society of Birmingham in the convention, and that the committee 
should also bave power to sppoint any other delegates whom they might 
select for that purpose. 

The proposal was cordially received and carried with acclamation : and 
a vote of thanks baving been presented to the chairman for his kindness in 
presiding, and also to the Rev. J. Clarke, and J. Scoble, Esq. for the inte- 
resting and important information which they bad communicated, the 
meeting separated. 


THE TRINIDAD ORDINANCE. 
(From the Trinidad Royal Gazette.) 


TRINIDAD. AN ORDINANCE. 

Enacted by the Governor of the island of Trinidad, by and with the 
advice and consent of the council] of government thereof. 

To make provision for the protection of, and the promoting the indus- 
try of recently liberated Africans introduced into this colony. 

F. FULLER, ACTING GOVERNOR, 

Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the protection of, and the 
promoting the industry of Africans recently liberated from a state of 
alavery, who may be introduced into this colony—be it therefore enacted by 
his Excellency the governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
council of government thereof, That. whenever the governor shall be satis- 
fied that it would be for the benefit of any African who may be so in- 
troduced into this colony that any such African should be bound as an 
indented servant, it sbail and may be lawful for the governor, by inden- 
ture under his hand and seal, to indent such African for such term or 
service not exceeding one year, and apon such terms and conditions to 
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such person or persons, and for such employment as the governor sha'} 
see fit; which indenture shall be as binding on the person so bound to all 
intents and purposes whatsvever, as if he or she had executed the same 
being of the full age of majority: Provided always that no such person 
shall by such indenture be subject or liable to be separated from his or 
her wife or busband, parent or child, or from eny person or persons reputed 
to bear any such relation to bim or her. 

II. And be it enacted, that every indenture whereby any such African 
shal! be indented as aforesaid shal} be made and drawn in the manner ' 
and form following, or in such other form as the governor may from 
time to time deem fit :— 

TRINIDAD. 

day of in tbe year of our Lord 184 
between his Excellency the governor and Commander-in-chief in and 
over t he said island, for and on behalf of a recently liberated Afri- 
can introduced into this colony, of the one part, and E. F. of the other part, 
Witnesseth that, in virtue of the ordinance in zuch case made and provided, 
and in consideration of the covenants and agreements on the part of the 
ssid E. F. hereinafter contained, he the said as such Governor as 
aforesnid doth by these presents indent and bind the said to tho said 
E. F. for the term of calendar months to be computed from the day of 
the date hereof, and doth hereby for and on the behalf of covenant 
to and with the said E. F. that the said shall and will during the said 
term truly and faithfully serve the said E. F. in the business or employ- 
ment of And the said E. F. for himself, his heirs, executors, and 
administrators, doth hereby covenant with the said the Governor, that 
he the said E. F. shall and will during the said term of calendar months 
find and provide for the said good and comfortable lodging, and medi- 
cal care and attendance, and such diet and clothing, and shall also allow to 
the said such wages and such quantity of land for the raising of provi- 
sions, as is or are specified and endorsed on this indenture, and shall also 
allow to the said such reasonable time and opportunity for education 
and religious instruction as sball be appointed or assigned by, the governor 
of the island for the time being. Jn Witness whereof bis Excellency the 
said and the said E. F. have hereunto set their hands and seals the day 
and year first above written. 

And on the back of every such indenture shell be endorsed and specifically 
set forth the nature, quantity and amount of diet and clothing, and the 
amount of wages, and the quantity of land to be provided for aud allowed 
or paid to each of the persons mentioned in and indented by such indenture. 

III. And for the purpose of forming a fund to aid towards the repay- 
ment of the expenses of transferring such persons to this colony, be it 
enacted, That every person to whom any such African shall be so indented 
and bound, shall at the time of the execution of the indenture pay to the 
colonial treasurer, for the use of the colony, such sum of money in res- 
pect of such indented African as the governor shall from time to time see 
fit to apportion and direct: and a statement of all monies so paid shall be 
laid before the council of government once in every quarter. i 

IV. And be it enacted, that the right or interests of any employer in 
and to the services of any auch indented African shall not be transfer- 
able by any mode whatsoever, nor shall pass by will or inheritance, nor be 
subject to any levy or other process of law, but the seme shall cease and 
determine upon the death of such employer, and it shall thereupon be 
lawful for the governor from time to time to indent and bind such African 
to any other employer for such term as together with the actual term of bis 
or her previous service, shall not exceed the term of twelve calendar 
montns., 

V. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the stipendiary justice of 
tbe district, or any other person appointed by the governor for that pur- 
pose, from time to time as often as he shall see fit, to enter into and upon 
any estate, house, or tenement, wherein such stipendiary justice, or any 
person so appointed as aforesaid, shall have reasonable cause to believe any 
such indented African to he, and to visit and inspect the state and condition 
of all such indented Africans as he may find on any such estate, or in any 
such house or tenement; and the employer of any such indented African 
shall, on being required by the atipendiary justice by a notice in writin 
under bis hand to that effect, produce uch indented African before suc 
stipendiary justice at such time and plece as may be therein specified, for 
the purpose of inspecting and inquiring into the state and condition of such 
indented African, under a penalty in case of refusal not exceeding twenty 
pounds sterling, to be recovered in a summary manner before such stipen- 
diary justice, 

VI. And be it enacted, that all questions and complaints touching or 
concerning any indenture made under tbe authority of this ordinance, or 
the enforcement thereof, or any breach, neglect, or non-performance thereof, 
shall be dealt with, beard, and determined, in the manner directed by the 
order of Her Majesty in council bearing date the seventh day of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight. 

VII. And be it enacted, that if it shall be made to appear to the governor 
to bis satisfaction, that the employer of any such indented African, or any 
person by bis or her authority, has been guilty of any ill-usage or ill-treat- 
ment of any such indented African, or has made default in the payment of 
the wages of any such indented African, or has no longer the means of 
providing him or her with fit and suitable employment according to the 
terms of the indenture, thé governor msy direct and adjadge such indented 
African, and also if he shall see fit, every other indented African bound to 
the same employer, to be released and discharged from all further service 
to such employer ; and thereupon and thereby the person or persons in 
respect of whom euch adjudication shell have been made, shall be wholly 
released and discharged from all further service to such employer, and the 
governor shall and may forthwith indent such person or persons to such 
other employer for such term, not exceeding together with the time of his 
her or their pest service the term of twelve calendar months, as the govere 
nor shall see fit. 

VIII. And be it enacted, that every person who shall remove or attempt 
to removo, or aid or abet in the removing, any such indented African from 
this island, shall be guilty of a misdemeanouwr, and being convicted thereof 
shall be subject to the payment of a fine not less than fifty pounds or more 
than five hundred pounds sterling, or to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for any term not less than one calendar month or more than twelve 
calendar months, or to both fne and imprisonment, as the court for the 
trial of criminal prosecutions shall direct. 


This Indenture made the 
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TX. And he it enacted, that every person who shall wrongfull y barbou™> A Narrow Escapz.—The captain of a 


conceal, or employ, or remove or entice away from the service of his or 
her employer, any such indented African, shall on conviction thereof 
before the stipendiary justice of the peace of the district where such offen- 
der shall reside, forfeit and pay to any person who will inform and aue 
for the same, such sum not less than five pounds nor more than twenty 
pounds sterling as to the stipendiary justice shall seem fit; and if the 
employer or person in charge of any such indented African shall prove 
upon oath before any stipendiary justice of the a reasonable cause 
to suspect that any such indented African is wrongfully harboured, con- 
cealed, or employed on the premises of any-person, such stipendiary justice 
may grant a warrant to search for and bring before him such indented 
African, and the person by whom such indented African may be so bar- 
boured, concealed, or employed. 

X. And be it further enacted, that every person who shall so wrong- 
fully barbeur, conceal, or employ, or remove or entice away from 
service of his or ber employer any such indented African, shall, over and 
above such pénalty as e ore mentioned, be liable to pay to the 
employer of such indented African damages to be recovered before any 
court of competent jurisdiction, at the rate of one dollar foreach and every 
day that such person shall bave so harboured, concealed, or employed any 
such indented African, 

XI. And whereas it is expedient to repeal a certain ordinance passed 
in council the nineteenth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-five, and entitled! An ordinance for the protection of, and the pro- 
moting the industry and good conduct of Africans transferred to this island,” 
be gia that the said ordinance shall be, and the same is hereby 
repealed. 

II. And be it farther enacted, that this ordinance shall take effect 
from and immediately after the promulgation thereof. 

Passed in council this twenty-seventh day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 

Tromas F. Jonxsrox, Clerk of Council. 


JAMAICA : THE Cnor.— We have been favoured with a view of 
the statements of exports from this island during the present year, and 
have been delighted at perceiving the increase which has taken Nace over 
those of 1841. The statement is incomplete, not including the exports 
from Port Maria, Lucea, and Savanna la Mar. Notwithstanding these 
omissions, it appears that 13,221 hogsheads of sugar, 3850 puncheons of 
rum, 1233 tierces coffee, have been shipped in 1842, over and above the 
shipments of the previous year. Our British as well as Jamaica readers will 
be gratified at the increased production of our staples which this state- 
ment shows, and will join us in the anxious hope that they will continue 
to increase in the like ratio every year, until our island bas reached that 
pitch beyond which increased production becomes an evil. 


Hhds. Sugar. Phs. Rum. Tres. Coffee. 
1841 . 22,601. 82908 « 7,570 
1842 oe 36,012 ee 12,148 oe 8,803 
Excess, ee 13,321 és 3,850 di 1,233 


Morning Journal 

Dominica: THE Cror.—Weo congratulate the planters upon 
the very large crop which bas been taken off this year, and the expectation 
of doing the same next year. It is stated that the crop will exceed 4000 
hogsheads. This island has not since the year 1832 shipped as large a 
quantity.— Dominican. f 

TRINIDAD.—The weather in Trinidad has of late been highly 
favourable to the planters; and, from the improved und advanced state of 
the cane-fields an increase of sugar in the next crop was looked forward to. 

East Tennesses, UNITED States.—The system of slavery is 
doing its work here. The British and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter pre- 
gents the case of a proprietor of 54,000 acres of land in East Tennessee, and 
96000 in North,Carolina, who is yet obliged to write to the north to borrow 
40,000 dollars, for which he offers the security of the whole property. 
Also the case of a judge of the supreme court of one of the slave-holding 
atates, possessing 470,000 acres of land in East Tennessee, and as much 
in an 0 state, reduced to similar straits. The former gentleman 
Frites. It is difficult to estimate the value of real estate in the slave- 
holding states at this time, or to convey to you a correct idea of our situation. 
Every thing is reduced to the lowest possible rate, and many failures are 
taking place.“ He further says—“ Slavery is unpopular with us, and 
growing more so. We wish it abolished. There are a great number of 
abolitionists now in correspondence to try to effect a separation of this 
state, so as to give East Tennessee a separate organization. We could then 
abolish slavery in six months. There are many of our citizens who hold 
slaves who wish it abolished. I think three-fourths of all the voters in 
East Tennessee would now vote for its abolition. Some slave-bolders tell 
me that nine-tentbs would vote for tbe abolition of slavery, with all its 
evils.” 

Hayt1.—An anes pect obstruction has arisen to the new trade 
between Jamaica and this island, from the circumstance that Hayti is not 
named in the order in council among the nations authorized to trade with 
Great Britain. The late act of pe anoni allows British vessels to trade 
with Hayti, but says nothing of Haytien vessels trading with Great Britain. 
But for this, says the Morning Journal, several of their vessels would 
have reached us with cargoes, the proceeds of which would have been 
expended in the purcbase of British manufactured goods.” 

HE coast oF AFRICA.—By the brig Kentucky, Captain Jepson, 
we have late intelligence from Africa and the Cape de Verde shada 
The Kentucky is directly from the Portuguese village uP the Bisseos 
river. She was spoken at the Bissaos entrance by the British brig of 
war Curlew, and was permitted to pass on up the river without being 
boarded. The factories on the island of Gallinas, which were des- 
troyed by the British some time ago, had been rebuilt by the well known 
Blanco, and are doing as extensive a business as formerly. No moles- 
tation from the Britisk has occurred lately.—New York Tribune. 

Sizrka Leonz.—In conversation with a gentleman from the 
western coast of Africa, be mentioned to us that, a few months since, a 
British vessel captured a slaver, and sent the ship with about 125 captives, 
into Sierra Leone. While she was lying in the harbour, the governor sent 
en board and took eighty of the slaves, marched them up to tbe barracks, 
aud pressed them into the ranks of the army, to be sent immediately to 
Jamaica, in the West India service.—U. S. Gazette, 
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[Wepnespay, 

ing vessel trading 

to this port, named the Creole, fell in yesterda a Heytien boat in 
distress, which he piloted into this harbour. The individual in of 


the Haytien craft reports, that he was driven off the coast of St. Domi 

i a be pense end subsequently made Port Morant, at which place 
obtain visions, and soon after set sail with the intention of going to 
Cuba. The crew, however, say, that, on leaving Port Morant, they bed 
cause to believe that their skipper, who had resided upwards of eight years 
in Cuba, intended to sell them there as slaves; they consequently insisted 
on his making tbe nearest port of this island, and be was obliged to accede 
to their demand.— Falmouth Post. 

A KIDNAPPED SLAVE e , James was some time 
ago tried and convicted at a court of miralty held in Spanish Town, 
for kidnapping two boys several years previously from the parish of St. 
James, and selling them into slavery, in St. Jago de Cubs. One of then 


the | boys, a black, returned to this island, and was the chief witness which 


csused the conviction of James for that dark transaction. The other, now 
a man (of colour), was recently discovered at St. Jago de Cube, by ber 
Majesty’s consul at that place, and, being released from slavery, embarked 
on board the Tweed, and arrived at this port on Sunday aftarnoon.— Fal. 
mouth Post. 

CAPTURED SLAVERS.— We have to notice three captures made 
by the Waterwitch, Lieutennnt Matson commanding :—A small vessel, on 
the 29th August, having on board 63 slaves, running for the Brasils; on 
the 28th August, a very fine echooner, 144 tons, off Novo Redonda; aad 
on the 2let September, by the boats under the charge of Mr. Sturdis, 
second master, a large brigantine at anchor in Elephant Bay, ready to 
embark 400 slaves, who were waiting on the sbore. The above, dosbt- 
less, shows the activity of Lieutenant Matson, who on scores of occasions 
has assiduously performed the services entrusted to him; but we have no 
account of what nations these vessels belonged to, or what is to become of 
the 63 slaves thus stopped on the high seas. We bave on former occa. 
sions recorded that upwards of a thousand negros, similarly teken under 
the protection of the British flag, have been sent to St. Helena for what 
is called condemnation : they have been condemned—that is, the officers 
stopping them have become entitled to prize-money, paid by the British 
government at so much per head. But what becomes of the poor black 
Africans after this money is so paid? We are credibly informed they bare 
been sent to the British West India islands as apprentioes—that is, as sleves 
under another name ; at least, we know there were very few at St. Helens 
at the last advices.—Hants Telegraph. 

Tae Pena SETTLeMentin Gurana, on How To Corc THE 
IumiGRaNts,—Since the immigration scheme began, there cannot be less 
than six hundred immigrants who have passed through our jails, What 
say we—six hundred! 

“In the Georgetown jail alone, from ist January to 31st December, 
1841 (twelve months), there were 576 persous under sentence who did 
not belong to the colony.” This is the atatistical information laid upon 
the table of the court by its honorable secretary. l 

In the Georgetown jail alone, 576 immigrant convicts in tbe spo of 
twelve months! One-twentieth of the immigrants, convicts in the George- 
town jail! How necessary is our penal settlement! It will be one of 
the most profitable public concerns, when we shall have transbipped to oar 
shores the live stock of Africa! Do we question the justice which senda 
these immigrants to the penal settlement? Nonsense! It may suit the pur 
poses of our enemies to talk such folly, but no man believes that we sre 
mad. But we maintain that immigration has deluged the colony with 
the vagabond refuse of other countries, and that Georgetown swarms 
the contaminating mass.—Freeman’s Sentinel. ayes 

HARD-RRARrED Fravp.—It appears that several parties in 
British Guiana have sold to the emancipated labourers lands to which they 
cannot give a title; and that some are going themselves to oppose 
completion of the transfer, in the teeth of an engagement to the contrary. 

HE Tenta ARTICLE.—“ Your interview with Lord Ashburton 
was worth all the dinners given to him. It confirms me in my conviction, 
that the treaty is a grand anti-slavery triamph.”—Correspendent of the 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter. 

Iumigkants AT DEMERARA.—A rather laughable scene took 
piece at the immigration depot, when the immigrants who recently arrived 
rom Sierra Leone were to be distributed to the several estates to wbicb 
tbey had been assigned. A number of estates’ boats were in readiness to 
take them on board, and the agent-general proceeded to inform them that 
the governor recommended them to go to such snd such estates. He 
dwelt at some length, and with no little eloquence, upon the advantages 
they might derive from attending to these recommendations ; to all which, 
at suitable intervals, and with great apparent satisfaction and docility, the 
people responded “ very well.” The harangue being over, and the matter 
appearing to be arranged to general satisfaction, the distribution was bout 
to take place, when the people suddenly divided into three oompani»s, 
under the guidance of as many leaders, one of which proclaimed an intens 
tion of going to Ogle and Supply, another to Lima, and a third, consisting 
of the Kroomen, to Montrose and Felicity—not one of which estates, we 
believe, had been mentioned by the agent-general. It appears thst delo- 

ates from these estates had gone out in the vessel and retarned in 

er, who had succeeded in enlisting the whole company into the service 
their several employers. We need not say that the parties whose bosts 
were in waiting, and were obliged to go away empty, were not s litle 
chagrined at the result. Guia naGazette. ; 

EMAND FOR AN IMPROVED SYSTEM IN Taunrpap, — After 
enumerating a variety of mischiefs which render even immigration itself ony 
one of their plagues, the Trinidad Standard announces, as “ the only efi- 
cient remedy,” “ the introduction of a system of rent for the occupation 
houses on estates, whether by tbe immigrants introduced into this colony, 
or the people already resident there.” How long the abolitionists have 


been saying the same thing! of 
The Ardent, man-of-war steamer, has taken another batch 

liberated Africans from Rio de Janeiro to Demerara.—Guiens Time. 
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MR. TURNBULL. 


Our readers are in possession of the fact that Mr. Turnbull visited 
the Bahamas in the course of the summer, in order to make in- 
quiries which should facilitate the liberation of British subjects 
held as slaves in Cuba. The following extract of a letter from the 
Rev. H. Capern, a Baptist missionary at Nassau, details some sub- 
sequent proceedings of much interest, concerning which we shall 
await with anxiety more complete information. 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, November 5th, 1842. 
In August last Mr. Turnbull visited Nassau. He had received from our 
government an official paper respecting some British subjects held in slavery 
in Cuba, who bad been carried thither from the Bahamas during the time of 
slavery—carried thither in direct contravention of an act that had passed the 
English Parliament, for the purpose of preventing the exportation ot slaves 
to a foreign port or country. The intent of the act was clearly obvious; 
but, one section not being so declaratory as it should bave been, these men, 
(the slave owners) always distinguished for works of supererogation, availed 
themselves of the defect in the letter, most flagrantly to violate the spirit 
of the law. At different times, therefore, hundreds of slaves were removed 
to Cuba, where they, or their descendants, still are. 
Immediately after Mr. Turnbull's arrival here, he commenced bis inqui- 
ries in order to learn who had been carried away, and by whom. A large 
number of persons appeared to give evidence, some of whom had children 
there, others parents, brothers, and sisters. Some had themselves been 
there, and could give the names of fellow-slaves whom they left, and who 
are now groaning beneath the iron yoke. It was proved but too clearly that 
a gentleman holding an office in the Court of Vice Admiralty had British 
subjects as slaves on his estate at Cuba. Mr. Turnbull, thinking that he 
should be able to identify them and obtain their liberation, or, if not all, 
some one or two who would extend and increase the evidence already 
supplied, and boping too to be able to visit several islands of the colony, 
from which the people bad been carried, and thus collect more fucts, left 
Nassau in the beginning of the month of October. On the 16th of the 
month they reached Gibura; but the sloop did not enter the harbour until 
Mr. Turnbull had been on shore, and ascertained of the proper officer if she 
might do so, to which he at once assented. Accordingly the sloop entered 
and was moored, but the crew were not to be allowed to come on shore. 
Mr. Turnbull was about to procure the usual securities for the crew, but 
the officer, or commandant, told him that there was no necessity for his 
being at the trouble of getting securities, for that he bimself would be 
answerable for them. But sll these movements were preconcerted, for 
they had been apprized by some one at Nassau of bis coming, and of all 
that be had done there. 

Mr. Turnbull had to go sixty miles inland to visit the estate. He obtained 
a horse, and was accompanied by three military men. He soon found that 
he was a prisoner, and not at liberty to go where he chose. He was taken 
before the governor of the district, where his passport was demanded, which 
be produced, and this, contrary to all international law, was taken altogether 
from him ; and my informant tells me, that it was only by showing the 
firmest determination that be obtained a copy of it. 

No sooner had Mr. Turnbull left the barbour than the commandant, with 
his soldiers, boarded the sloop, and made the crew prisoners. The next 
day Mr. Turnbull's valet, the captain, and the pilot were tuken on shore, 
and put into the stocks. The day following the rest of the crew were taken 
from the sloop and imprisoned. Two days were these innocent men, British 
subjects, confined in a filthy narrow cell, knowing the want of both bread 
and water. On Mr. Turnbull’s return from the interior he was made 
acquainted with the perfidy of the commandant, and, on his evincing dee 
feeling for the unoffending crew, the officials grinned satisfaction at their 
sufferings. 

Mr. Turnbull’s valet had with him a large number of books; most, indeed 
all, of them were religious, except an English grammar. He bad also a large 
number of Spanish tracts, which he had received from the Baptist Mission 
at Nassau; also a bible, und a Companion to the Bible: all these they took 
away, and still retain. e ad hd i + ° 

Mr, Turnbull, when the sloop was sent away from Cuba, was then in the 
hands of the Spanish authorities, who were about to take him to Havana, 
to subject bim to an examination and deal with bim accordingly. Scme of 


the old slave-holders at Nassau, I am told, were overjoyed at the good 
news of his captivity, and bis friends are think ing of the possible issue with 
anxious feeling; but Mr. Turnbull was confident he should be at Nassau 
about three weeks from that date, October 25th. 

I shall be bappv, if at Nassau when he returns, to give other and further 
particulars of this daring outrage onthe liberty of British subjects, and on 
an agent of the British government. Surely, these blustering sluve-owners 
—these people long notorious for iron-heartedness, treachery, and faith- 
lessness—will not be permitted to insult an accredited cfhcer of a mighty 
people with impunity. 

Some indemnification should be made to the crew for their two days’ 
suffering in their dark aid filthy cell, during a part of which time their 
feet were made fast in the stocks. 


(Signed) H. Carery, Baptist Missionary. 


MR. MATTHEW FORSTER. 


Tne three numbers of the Berwick Advertiser, the receipt of ` 
which we acknowledged in our last, were sent, not to the Anti- 
slavery Office, but to that of our publisher, with the following 
words written on the inside of the envelope: —“ Sent by order of 
Mr. Forster, in reply to the calumnies which he understands the. 
Anti-Slavery Reporter has been engaged in circulating in behalf of 
Dr. Madden. 16th November, 1842.“ In the course of his letter 
inserted in the Advertiser of November the 12th, Mr. Forster 
makes a strong protestation of acting under a “sense of personal 
dignity,” of the influence of which we presume the courteous 
notification above cited is an example. 

The object of Mr. Fc-'ster’s letter, in the paper we have just 
named, is to defend himself against the charges brought in the 
document now so well known as Dr. Madden’s Report; and our 
having printed some extracts from that document is—and must 
be, for we have done nothing else in relation to this subject—the 
sole ground on which he has forwarded his defence to us. He is 
95 to call our doing so “ circulating calumnies” against him; 

y which it is clear he means that no journalist may presume to 
insert in its columns the whole or a part of a parliamentary paper, 
if it touches Mr. Matthew Forster, without his high displeasure. 
It may perhaps be that this gentleman further intends to designate 
us as those “ coadjutors? of Dr. Madden who “deal only in 
slanderous and cowardly insinuation, never daring to meet the 
objects of their attacks openly and fairly.“ Were it so, we should 
just reply, first, that we clearly have not dealt in  insinuation,” 
since we have done nothing but publish the explicit statements of 
Dr. Madden. Secondly, that we have as yet made no “attack” 
at all on Mr. Forster, or any other party, and therefore cannot 
have made a “ cowardly” one. And, thirdly, that whether Dr. 
Madden's charges against Forster and Smith, and other mercantile 
houses, be slanderous” or not, is a point not absolutely decided 
by the assertion of Mr. Forster himself. 

But since this gentleman has so far condescended as to put his 
defence into our hands, let us bestow upon it a few moments’ con- 
sideration. It looks (as the Yankees would say) lengthy ; 
and, upon computation, we find that it occupies three very long 
columns and a-half of closely printed matter. By far the 
greater part of it, however, consists of matter very far from rele- 
vant to the defence of Mr. Forster. It is principally made up of 
abuse of other parties—abuse, for example, of the late ministers, 
of the present ministers, of the Morning Chronicle, of M. Schel- 
cher, of the Stephen and Macaulay clique,” of the Niger 
expeditionists, and of the destroyers of the slave-barracoons ; but 
above all, and at great length, of Dr. Madden himself. Now we 
beg to say, that, if the whole of this abuse were immaculate 
truth, it would avail nothing towards the vindication of Mr. 
Matthew Forster. As a part of his defence it is utterly worthless, 
and his thrusting it forward can have no other effect~it had 
probably no other design—than to divert and mystify the mind 
of the reader. 

That which really does pertain to the vindication of Mr. 
Forster consists of two parts; the one an explanation of a par- 
ticular fact, the other the assertion of a general principle. We 
will bestow a word or two on both these. The particular fact is 
that there were deals on board the Robert Heddle when she 
traded at Whydah, and that these were sold to the slave-dealers, 

Mr. Forster explains that these deals had been sent out for a 
missionary at Cupe Coast ; but that the captain, not knowing this, 
took them on to Whydah, where he was glad to get rid of them 
to any purchaser. If we admit this explanation, we then say, 
that it avails only for the particular article, namely, the deals, and 
leaves untouched the general fact of the trading at Whydah, 
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which is the broad ground of Dr. Madden’s accusation. Wecome 
therefore, to the general principle. 

Mr. Forster artfully mis-states the case, when he says, The 
ground of Dr. Madden’s charges against the British traders on the 
coast of Africa was, that the slave-dealers occasionally purchased 

oods of them with palm-oil or dollars.“ Not so, Mr. Forster. 
‘he ground of Dr, Madden’s charge is, that the British traders 
sell goods to slave-dealers, knowing them to be such. The fact 
that such trade is carried on is not only stated by Dr. Madden, 
but fully adinitted by Captain Maclean, the governor of Cape 
Coast Castle; this it is, specifically and exclusively, of which 
complaint is made; and this, if there be any point in Mr. Forster's 
letter, he must be understood to defend. What, then, are his 
words! Let the reader ponder them. 


The answer of the British trader was in the first place that it is impossible 
to know a slave-dealer by his looks; secondly, that if he is even known 
to be a slave- dealer, it is the more desirable to engage him in lawful in 
preference to unlawtul trade; thirdly, that any atteinpt to discriminate 
purchasers could not be practically carried out without putting an end to 
British trade on the coast of Africa entirely; and even then humanity would 
gain nothing by the sacrifice, because the trade would be merely transferred 
to fureigners, who would carry it on with less regard than Briush subjects 
to the extirpation of the slave-trade. 


The first of these particulars is obviously irrelevant. When 
the charge is that yon trade with a slave-dealer, knowing him to 
be such, to say, “it is impossible to know a slave-dealer by his 
looks, is a mere evasion and impertinence, The second par- 
ticular is to the point, but it is not valid. It cannot be admitted, 
that to supply a slave-dealer with cottons, muskets, and gun— 
powder, tor the purchase of slaves, is doing anything towards 
“engaging him in lawful in preference to unlawful trade:“ but 
if it could, it would avail nothing, masmuch as the question is not 
what is desirable, but what is lawful. It is no answer to a charge 
of illegal trading, to say that it is useful, The third particular 
divides itself into two—the former being a mere appeal to the 
cupidity of mercantile men, and the other a repetition of the old 

. argument for stealing slaves and apples, that, if we do not do it, 
some one else will. And this is gravely put forth as a defence 
against Dr. Madden’s charge of illegal trading ! 

We are quite aware that the present attorney-gencral, Sir F. 
Pollock, has given his opinion that trading with slave-dealers, 
knowing them to be such, is not a violation of British law ; but 
this, although it creates a present difficulty arising cut of con- 
Hicting views of legal authorities, can be of no service to Mr. 
Forster and the British merchants, since it is an opinion given 
after the fact, and contrary to what had previously been supposed 
to be the law. So far is Dr. Madden from havin any peewee 
responsibility in this matter, that it was the admitted and believed 
unyuestionable illegality of an act of such trading, discovered by 
the British commissioners at Sierra Leone, in the case of a cap- 
tured slaver, which originated the commission of inquiry. As the 
law was then confidently held by all parties to be, British merchants 
trading with slave-dealers, known to be such, were actii.g illegally. 
This is the entire charge brought by Dr. Madden against the 
merchants; and Mr. Forster has produced not the shadow of 
available vindication. 

In concluding this article we may add, that we have seen Cap- 
tain Maclean’s animadversions on Dr. Madden's Report, inserted 
in the Morning Ilerulll. We may notice it at some length here- 
after. At present, we shall only quote this gentleman’s propo- 
sition for the settlement of the question” of slavery on the Gold 
Coast. It is as follows: —“ Let an act of parliament be passed, 
disuniting these settlements from Sierra Leone, constituting the 
whole territory now under our control into a colony, and placing 
it, with regard to native domestic slavery, on the same footing as 
the Last Indies!“ Yet ri ae Maclean says he is “as zealous 
an opponent of slavery as“ Dr. Madden! 


appear to us to require any notice beyond that which may be inci- 
dentally given in observations on the other portion of the contents 
of The Island of Trinidad. 

We arc glad to learn from the correspondence, that the follow. 
ing reply, dated the 18th of March, 1841, addressed to the hon, 

H. Burnley, was made by the colonial secretary of Trinidad, 
on behalf of the governor, to a request that the latter would assist 
the committee of the Agricultural and Immigration Society in ob- 
taining the testimony of the clergy, magistratcs, and public officers 
of the island :— 

„His Excellency is most happy to comply with this request, 
and has directed the public officers to give the fullest information 
in their power, but recommends, in order to insure the most im- 
partial reply, that the questions intended to be put should be sent 
through this office.” 

The committee of the Agricultural and Immigration 5 
having, however, determined not to submit to the mode p 
out by the governor for securing impartial evidence, and having 
offered objections to such a course, a second letter, in reply to one 
from Mr. Losh, secretary to the Agricultural Society, was written 
on behalf of the governor, which we copy :— 

“I put your letter before the governor, and he has now before 
him your note to me, but he is much engaged in preparing for the 
packet. His Excellency, however, says that the case does not 
appear in any new light before him ; and, although he does not 
object to any public officer being examined, he cannot permit ths 
stipendiary magistrates to be brought out of their districts to attend 
a committee of the Agricultural Society. There are one or two 
close to Port of Spain, who he imagines could always be found 
without interfering with their duties.” 

We now come to the evidence which was given before Mr. 
Burnley, a planter, improperly called by the correspondent of the 
Nieuwe Amsterdamsche Courant, the magistrate of the island, The 
class of persons examined before him are thus described in a report 
of the Colonial Land and Immigration Board, to whom the evi- 
dence was referred by Lord Stanley: 

Planters and Managers 7 
Official Persons . . 7 
Roman Catholic Bishop . . . 1I 
Protestant Clergymen . . e à A 


Miscellaneous. 8 8 $ . 


Total 21 

This board also observes in its report, that,“ of the seven on 
or managers, one had formerly been a slave; but, having been en- 
trusted with.the exclusive management of an estate, his enp 
and interests may be supposed to have ceased to be identified wi 
those of the labourers. The persons whom we have classed a9 
miscellaneous are, a native of Barbados, a surveyor, a professor of 
botany, and a barrister. It appears, then, that none of the labour- 
ing classes were themselves examined ; and, of those whose know- 
ledge is derived from direct and personal intercourse with them, 
it is only the three clergymen whose situation might be con- 
sidered as in itself excepting them from all bias,” 9 

The board “ conclude also, that the society by which the ingly 
has been instituted consists exclusively of the proprietors of the 
soil, or of those identified with them in interest.” 

We confess that we feel little confidence in statements made by 
interested parties before this unauthorised and ex-parte tribunal ; 
and we shall follow the advice of the writer in the Nieuwe Amster- 
dansche Courant, in confining ourselves to that portion of the evi- 
dence which consists of the testimony of ministers of a 75 or 
magistrates together five in number, including the 
Catholic Bishop of Agna, who is not a resident in the colony. 

The principal cvidence afforded ecting the emancipate 
population of Trinidad by the rev. Mr. Muhauser, is contained in 
the following questions and answers. 
What is your profession, and how long have you been resident 
in the colony !—I am a clergyman of the church of England, I 
have had, for the last five years, spiritual charge of the district of 
San Fernando, which includes North and South Naparima, Pointe- 
A-Pierre, and the whole of the southern part of the island, from 
Oroponche to Pointe Icaque. . 

“What is your opinion of the general state of the labouring 
classes since the abolition of apprenticeship !—I think their state 
is generally improving, both physically and morally ; but unfortu- 
nately they receive too much rum from the planters, which fre. 
quently renders them unable to attend divine service, and indifferent 
to improving their minds, ; 

“ Are you aware of any means by which this evil practice could 
be repressed? Is there not a temperance society established in the 

uarter !—There is none established as yet. A great difficulty arises 
rom the population being collected from all parts of the world, 
who are not as yet settled or stationary; and I think the most efi- 
cient means at the present moment would be to render it illegal to 
distribute mm amongst the labourers, which I consider 
greatest obstacle to their moral improvement. With respect to 
marriage, their improvement has boen very : in 1836, I 
united only one couple ; in 1837, three ; in 1838, seven; in 1 
fifteen ; and in 1840, twenty-nine. l 

Do you think that they are generally impressed with s due 

ae R the duties and obligations of a state Jam hen 80) 
or with one exception, all are now livi i ther. 

Do you think that the industry of the la ea iy generally 
improved since emancipation —I can only speak as to the estates 


NOTICE OF “REMARKS ON THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THE NEGROS IN SURINAM,’ CONTAINED IN THE 
NIEUWE AMSTERDAMSCHE COURANT, OCTOBER 
21, 1842, 

Wr now pass on, according to the intimation given in our last 
paper, to notice the contents of the work to which the writer in 
the Nieuwe Amsterdumsche Courant appears to attach great im- 
portance, entitled The Island of Trinidad, 

We find a large part of the contents of this volume transferred 
into the parliamentary papers relative to the West Indies, which 
are before us; adcputation from the Agricultural and Immigration 
Society having waited on the VVV of Trinidad, with 
a request that a copy of the evidence taken before a committee of 
that society which forins the staple of The Island of Trinidad should 
be transmitted to the then secretary for the colonics, Lord John 
Russell, which request was complied with. We are also fur- 
nfshed in the same papers with a correspondence between certain 
parties belonging to the Agricultural and Immigration 
Society aud the governor, or his representativo; and, lastly, with 
a report of the sub-committee of this society, all of which we 
believe are also contained in the pamphlet called The Island of 
Trinidad, 

We shall content oursclves with some examination of the first 
two parts of a scheme to promote immigration, containing the 
correspondence aud evidence. The report, which is princi ally or 
entirely confined to an enunciation of planters’ sentiments, does not 
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which fall under my ministry ; and I think they are improving in 
industry, although there is certainly a great opening for further 
improvement in this respect.” 

n order to abridge our quotations we shall give the substance of 
the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, and that of Dr. Smith, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Agna, in the words of the report of 
the Colonial Land and Immigration Board, from which we have 
already copied: 

“ The Rev. J. H. Hamilton, who for four vears has been clergy- 
man over four districts, and states that he is not in any wa 
interested in the profits of sugar cultivation, but has derived his 
knowledge of the labouring classes from intercourse with thein 
in his ministerial capacity, considers that, though their moral and 
religious state is at a low ebb, yet a gradual improvement is taking 
place. That there is a better observance of the Sabbath, an in- 
crease in marriages, and the abandonment of many superstitious 
and improper customs, and that considering all the circumstances 
which have combined to affect their character, there is more in- 
dustry among them than could have been reasonably anticipated. 
They are never in want of employment,” he adds, “ and are 
in a state of great prosperity, and all have a great command of 
money, as evinced in the expenses they incur in dress and domestic 
comforts. 

“ In common with the last witness, hedeprecates the practice of 
the propric tora in giving rum to the labourers, which has directly 
led to the habits of drunkenness observable amongst them ; and he 
is most anxious that the competition amongst employers for thcir 
services should, if possible, be lessened. fe considers that the 
facilities for religious instruction are less in Trinidad than in the 
old islands. 

„Dr. Smith, the Roman Catholic bishop, whose diocese com- 
prises a large proportion of the West India islands, considers that 
the emancipation has had the most favourable effect upon the 

eneral conduct and behaviour of the peasantry throughout the 
islands, 5 in a religious point of view: but, he adds, tliat 
in some parts of Trinidad great deductions are to be made from 
this favourable statement. He ascribes the evils which exist 
amongst the labourers of this island to the competition of the 
masters for their services, and considers the custom of allowing 
them rum as most pernicious. There is a want of schools, or rather 
of the funds for keeping them up; and the labouring classes, as was 
also stated by the two preceding witnesses, are most unwilling to 
contribute any EUG towards the education of their children, 
although he decidedly thinks there is no peasantry in any part of 
the world so well able to pay for it. Marriages, however, he con- 
siders to be increasing ; and he has succeeded in establishing twenty 
benefit societies, with 2,800 members, most of which are heads of 
families.” 

We do not give the testimony of Mr. Guiseppi, because the 
tenor of his evidence as a stipendiary sag: Heal furnished to the 
governor, is embraced in the governor’s dispatch already quoted. 

The statements of Mr. Carter, a magistrate, relate exclusively 
to geographical statistics, and to the practicability of increasing 
or improving the means of transport on the island. 

Such, then, is the redoubtable evidence on which the correspondent 
of the Nieuwe Amsterdamsche Courant has the folly and hardihood 
to rely, for proving the fatal consequences of emancipation, in the 
impoverishment of the planters, and in the increased demoralization 
and diminished happiness of the negro population of Trinidad, and 
of the British colonies generally. 

We think that we might safely rest the case upon what we have 
already offered; but, should any doubt arise as to the advantages of 
emancipation in Trinidad, we have ample means of proving them 
by the acknowledgments of Mr. H. Burnley himself, and of 
Messrs, Church and Bushe, also planters of that island, before a 
select committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into the state of the British West India colonies, They will be 
found in the report to which we have had occasion repeatedly to 
refer in the early portion of this article. 

We find in the evidence of the three Trinidad planters above 
named, full admissions that, during slavery, or up to 1834, the 
negros actually worked 18 hours during the crop season, which 
lasts five months in the year, notwithstanding that, in the latter 
part of this period, not more than nine hours could be legally 
exacted—that they seldom if ever retired to eat their meals, taking 
them wherever they werc-=that they very seld om had move than 
six hours for sleep, and that, while unable to say what effect was 
thus produced upon the health andduration of life of the labourers, 
the negros decreased decidedly during slavery, Mr. Bushe (3818 to 
3823, and 4147)—that the existing number of the labourers is as 

t as it was during slavery, but that it is insufficient because 
they cannot be induced to give that continuous labour which has 
been described (3817, 2510) hiat the eighteen hours labour 
in slavery was done entirely about the works, and in that 
time they ground 3600 gallons, and now 2400 is the task which is 
performed in about nine hours, or a longer period, say from seven 
O'clock in the morning till sunset, the difference in production 
being one third, but, that in the time of slavery therc was a great 
mortality, Mr. Bushe 1 to 4201) and Mr. Burnley (868) — 
that, during the crop of 1842, the amount of effective labour in- 
creased very much, and that the planters have been a great deal 
better off regarding labour since—that the labourers now work 
five tasks in the week, being as large an amount of labour as one 
of the witnesses desires from any labourer. Mr. Bushe (4198) 
and Mr. Church (4248)—that the amount of wages paid to a free 
labourer during slavery was about the same as at present, and 
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the price of cutting canes precisely tlie same as now; that the 
allowance of rum has had the worst effect it is possible to conceive, 
but that the! negros generally have not any tendency to drunken- 
ness, and there is not one in ten of them given to drink, Mr. 
Buslie— tha“ witness never saw finer childrer, or such a number 
of them, Mr. Bushe—that the children are all at school, that 
whenever they can get to school they will go, that they are 
exceedingly fond of learning to read. Mr. Church (1279) that 
the aged and infirm are tuken care of by their friends and rela- 
tions, and pauperism is quite unknown, Mr. Burnley. 

We learn further, that the alteration in the habits of the negro 
population since the abolition of slavery is very great indeed— 
that it would require a very long statement indeed to describe it 
—that in the first place, the negros are in possession of large sums of 
money, and that their whole appearance and manner is changed, 80 
far as this circumstance can effect it—that they dress infinitely 
bettcr—that they purchase extravagant luxuries, and that in every 
respect they are better off than they were before—that a great 
change is also observable in their attendance at church—that the 
churches are now found crowded with them, which they were not 
formerly—that they have now the liberty of placing themselves in 
any part of the church, and taking a pew wherever they please, 
and that more religious instruction has also been afforded them— 
that there are more clergymen now than formerly, and they are 
using their best efforts ou all occasions—that in their outward ap- 
pearance they are infinitely better than they used to be, and more 
regular in attendance at church and school—that, to sum up all in 
one sentence, it is thought that any individual going to the West 
Indies now, who had been in the West Indies during slavery, would 
hardly know or believe the labouring population to be the same 
class of persons. 

This is the testimony of Mr. Burnley, author of The Islind 
of Trinidad, notwithstanding the supposed pecuniary interests of 
himself and his brother planters, in procuring abundant labour at 
a low price, have led him to understate the ie which have 
accompanied the introduction of freedom. We are glad to belicve 
that he has seen his error in the publication of The Island of 
Trinidud, which we are iiformed is no longer to be purchased. 

We do not deem it needful to make one word of comment on the 
testimony which has been adduced, to show what have been the 
results of the change from slavery to freedom, on the happiness and 
character of the emancipated population in Trinidad. The planters 
of that island have no Just reason to complain, having received a 
much larger sum than formerly for a somewhat reduced quantity 
of sugar, and a greatly increascd quantity of cocoa and coffee. 
The prosperity of the great mass of the inhabitants, and their 
greatly increased means of „ the necessarics and comforts 
of life, are plainly indicated by the flourishing state of the revenue 
derivable from duties on imports; one branch of which, it has been 
seen, produced in 1832 £4,096, and in 1840 £11,443, and anothcr 
£1837 at the former, and no less than £19,504 at the latter period. 

Such are the physical, moral, and pecuniary consequences of 
emancipation in Trinidad. We leave to our readers the task of 
comparing them with the picture of slavery which we have given 
on unquestionable authority, and with the rash and confident 
statements of the correspondent of the Nieuwe Amsterdamsche 
Courant. We must defer the concluding portion of the translation 
of the Remarks to a future number. 


E CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


Tune correspondence between Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton 
on the case of the Creole has appeared in the public papers. We 
cannot find room for the whole of it in our columns ; but we shall 
briefly pass it under review. l 

Having stated the president's regret that the British negociator 
was not authorized to treat ou the points arising out of this case, 
Mr. Webster proceeds to put it, first, as a matter of fact, and 
secondly, as a matter of international law. 

That. of which the American secretary complains as a matter 
of fact, is“ positive and officious Were by the colonial 
authorities to set the slaves [of the Creole] free ;” but he admits 
at the same time that this is “ alleged on the one side, and denicd 
on the other.” He adds, that, as “investigation is now in pro- 
gress,” he will at present assert nothing. 

Now upon this we remark, that the ground of complaint on the 
part of the American government is, on Mr. Webster's own 
shewing, altogether hypothetical. It consists not in any of the 
obvious and admitted facts of the case; but solely in a matter 
denied by the parties on whom it is charged, and not yet substan- 
tiated, even in a one-sided way, by the Americans themselves. 
It would have been time enough, we think, to have made this a 
matter of diplomatic correspondence, when the facts should have 
been established, at all events to the satisfaction of the United 
States government. 

We further reinark, that Mr. Webster confines his hypothetical 
complaint to a “ positive interference of the colonial authorities 
to set the slaves free,’ deeming any positive interference“ officious,” 
or extra-official. These words are carefully selected. It appears 
from them, that Mr. Webster does not complain of the slaves being 
cither held or declared to be free, or of assistance to keep them in 
bonds having been refused; but only of a“ positive interference 
ko set them free.” We have never seen a tittle of evidence to sup- 
port such a charge against the British authorities at Nassau. 

In putting his case as one of international law, Mr. Webster 
places the stress of it on two points. The first is that slavery 
exists in the Union “ under the guarantce of the constitution of 
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the United States.’ We confess ourselves incredulous of this ; and 
we should much like to be shewn that clause in the constitution 
by which it could he made good. It seems clear to us that, in 
the American Union, slavery is an institution of certain states, 
and not a national one ; and, that, consequently, the United States 

vernment has neither obligation nor right, as such, to interfere 

or its benefit. It is, we think, under the ban of the constitu- 

tion, and not entitled to its protection. 

The next point, and that which Mr. Webster elaborates with 
the greatest care, is, that, by the comity of the law of nations, 
and the practice of modern times, merchant vessels entering open 

orts of other nations for the purposes of trade, are presumed to 
allowed to bring with them, and to retain for their protection 
and government, the jurisdiction and laws of their own country.” 
Hence he infers that persons on board an American ship, being 
slaves while on the high seas, are also slaves in a British port, 
although they would be free, as he admits, if they were to touch 
the land. hile elaborately constructing this argument, lie 
admits what seems to us to deprive it of all value to him, namely, 
that a state may declare such of its laws as it pleases to extend 
over its own waters. Now we take it to be distinctly the law of 
England that slavery can exist no more in its waters than on its 
solid land; and we think an attempt to make a distinction between 
the two is utterly unwarranted and futile. According to Mr. 
Webster's argument, an American vessel miglit retain her slaves 
at London Bridge. What Englishman, knowing slaves to be in 
her, would not immediately apply for a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
and triumphantly effect their fibevation’ 

Convineed as we are that Mr. Webster effects nothing bv his 
elaborate letter, we cannot but express our regret at the tone in 
which Lord Ashburton replies to it. Ile entirely evades the 
argument, with an appearance of timidity for lich we are sure 
there could have been no grounds; while the absence of any 
adequate enunciation of British law, or declaration of British 
feeling, in reference to freedom, gives a suspicious and unsatisfac- 
tory aspect to the following passage. 


In the meantime, I can engage that instructions shail be given to the 
governors of Her Majesty's colouies on the southern borders of the United 
States to execute their own laws with careful attention to the wish of their 
government to maintain good neighbourhood, and that there shall be no 
officious interference with American vessels driven by accident or by 
violence into those ports. The laws and duties of hospitality shall be 
executed; and these seem neither to require nor to justify any further 
inquisition into the state of persons or things on board of vessels so situ- 
ated, than may be indispensable to enforce the observance of the municipal 
law of the colony, and the proper regulation of its harbours and waters. 


Mr. Webster, in his rejoinder, catches eagerly at this engage- 
ment of the British minister, as though he thought something 
satisfactory to American slave-holders might be made of it. For 
our part, we have no desire that British functionaries should be 
“ oficious,” or that“ the laws and duties of hospitality should 
be violated ; but we cannot consent that, under these or any other 
pretext, American slaves should be held in bondage in British 
waters. And, if the municipal law of England on the subject of 
slavery extends e we believe it does) to her waters as well as 
her shores, it will be at the peril of any administration to send 
out instructions which shall impede the liberation of any slaves, 
of any nation, who shall be brought by any cause into a British 
harbour., 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An Index to the Axti-slavery Reporter for the present year, forming the 
third volume, may be expected with our next Number. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications tor the Editor of the Anti-slarery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


— — — — — — — — — — - 


Anti⸗Slavery Meporter. 


LONDON, DecemBer 14TH. 


— —ů—— ———̃ä— 
———— 


In reference to the approaching Anti-slavery Convention, all we 
have to say at present is that the attention of the Committee has 
been closely directed to the necessary preliminarics, and that the 

roper documents are in course of preparation. We shall give 
them the earliest possible publicity. In the mean time we may 
commend to the imitation of our friends generally the example of 
the Birmingham Auxiliary, in appointing delegates to the Con- 
vention. 


Ovr extracts from the West India papers will be found inte- 
resting. In Jamaica even Lord Elgin admits that there is no want 
of labour; and the general accounts from that island are such as 
might almost lead one to suppose them framed on purpose to con- 
tradict and put to shame the witnesses of the West India party, 
who figure 80 conspicuously in the late blue book. 


We have inserted in another column an abstract of the intelligence 
brought by the Jamaica papers in reference to the reduction of 
the sugar duties, a measure which, it secms, the present govern- 
ment seriously contemplate. It was, of course, to be assumed that 
the mission of Sir Henry Ellis to Brazil, in order to negociate a 
new commercial treaty with that country, must involve a reference 
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to the same matter; and through a provinca paper, the Manchester 
Guardian, some intelligence on this subject begins to transpire, 
From the paper we have named we take the following extract :— 


CouwenciaL Treaty with mue Beazirs—We have reason to believe 
that the leading provisions of a new commercial treaty with the Brazils 
have been arranged, and that there is now no serious difficulty in the way 
of a satisfactory arrangement of all the points in dispute. It is stated, that 
the duty proposed to be levied on Brazilian sugar is 30s. per ct.; whilst 
that on the produce of the British plantations and the East Indies is, io be 
reduced to 1686; the present duties being, as most of our readers are no 
doubt aware, 65a. and 243. We imagine that this change, if carried into 
effect, will prove highly satisfactory, and will very considerably reduce 
the price of sugar to the consumer. There is another point of view in 
which a treaty admitting the sugar of Brazil to consumption in this coun- 
try, is very important at this time—namely, its probable effect upon the 
Spanish government, with which negotiations for a commercial tresty are 
now proceeding. The sugar planters of the island of Cuba are now in a 
state of great distress and difficulty, from the want of an adequate demand 
for their produce; and they have long had their eyes fixed upon the 
English market, as the only one from which any material relief could be 
expected. If the sugar of Brazil should be admitted into, and theirs con- 
tinue to be excluded from, this country, they will raise a loud clamour for 
such a treaty between Spain and England as will secure for them the 
privilege which they so earnestly desire; and, with their assistance, the 
goveroment will most probably be able to overcome the opposition of the 
Catalan manufacturers, which, at present, prevents the conclusion of @ 
commercial treaty. 


We must leave it to journals which take a wider range than 
ours, to animadvert on the singular circumstances connected with 
the adoption of this measure on the part of the present gorem- 
ment. For ourselves, we confess that we sympathise with neither 
of the great parties who are coming into action. The policy of 
the ministry is to secure advantages for commerce ; the cry of the 
West Indians is for“ protection; our desire is that no measures 
of the British government may have the effect of extending, con- 
solidating, or countenancing, slavery and the slave-trade. We 
shall watch the further development of the measures in contem- 
plation with much anxiety. 


We direct the attention of our readers, with much pleasure, to the 
notices of anti-slavery progress in the Mediterranean, which they 
will find in another column. We may add to them, that a tract 
exhibiting the principles and objects of the An lo-Maltese Anti- 
slavery Association has been printed in the Arabic language, and 
will be extensively circulated along the northern coast of Africa 


Tur last mail has brought the following intelligence from Calcutts 
in relation to the treatinent of Indian Jabourers at Mauritius 
We quote the Bengal Hurkuru of October the 11th. 


We have had for several days in our possession some official reports of 
the depositions of Coolies returned from the Mauritius. These are the 
most unfavourable reports that bave yet been published. We find in them 
a statement of a Cooley declaring that he would rather break stones than 
work in the cane plantations, so great did he conceive the labour be had to 
undergo in the fields. Others complain of having been cruelly treated by 
the overseers, of having been beaten for merely looking at them, and sub- 
sequently taken to some colonial justice or other, imprisoned on half 
rations, and made to break stones. The return Coolies are not a hundredth 

art of those that hare been expatriated from India, and, if we could but 
institute inquiries among those who still remain at the Mauritius, we have 
little doubt that we should find the island very far from being the Cooley 
Eldorado which it has been represented, and the unfortunate emigrants in 
it far from being so content witb their condition as has been reported. 


We should have been glad if our contemporary had furnished us 
with copies of the documents referred to, as we should then have 
been able to lay them before the British public, who take a deep 
interest in the welfare of the Indian population. In these suc- 
cessive testimonies the truth, we have no doubt, is gradually tran- 
spiring, and nothing could be of greater importance as affecting, 
and indced as determining, the measures adopted by the govem- 
ment, that the friends of humanity in this country should be 
enabled to lay the depositions of the returned Coolies at large 
before the public eye. 


We have received the second number, but not the first, of a new 
paper started last month at Boston under extraordinary circum- 
stances. Our readers will recollect the legal decision by which it 
was pronounced that a slave-holder might seize and re 
himself of his runaway slave in any of the free states, without 
trial—that is to say, without affording the party seized an oppor 
tunity of showing that he was not the slave pretended. Un 
this decision, a respectable inhabitant of Boston, named George 
Latimer, has been arrested and imprisoned at Boston by the agent 
of a Virginian, whose name is James Gray, and the whole city 
has been electrified by this transaction, Not only have immense 
and thrilling public meetings been held, but, in order to make & 
more powerful ap to public sentiment, a new pe r has been 
commenced, entitled the Latimer Journal and North Star, devoted 
wholly to this matter. The details of Latimer’s case are prom 

5 a next number of the Journal, and we shall eagerly watch 
or them. 


We have again to express our et that a press of matter obliges 
us to postpone our farther extracts from Dr. Madden's Report. 
Our readers will see that we have noticed Mr. Matthew Forster's 
claborate defence. 
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SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA—RECENT TESTIMONY. 


_ [From a Sketch of the Topography and Statisties of Dacca, by James Taylor, 

surgeon. Printed by order of Government, Calcutta, 1840. Received 
into the library of the India House 14th July, 1842. ] 

Slavery prevails to a greater extent here than in the western districts of 
Bengal, a circumstance which is perhaps attributable to the frequent oc- 
currence of destitution and distress, occasioned by the sudden inundations 
to which this part of the country is liable. Male slaves are distinguished by 
the name of Bhandaree by the Ilindoos, and by that of Gholam among the 
Mussulmans; and female slaves are called Dassee by the former, and Bhandee 
by the latter. Almost all the female domestics in Hindoo and Mussulman 
families are slaves. In Mussulman houses they act as cooks, but among 
the Hindoos they are never employed in this capacity, the only articles of 
diet they are allowed to prepare, being choorah, kooee, &c. Male slaves 
are employed as agricultural labourers, and do the various kinds of work 
about a farm, as ploughing, weeding, reaping, fishing, cutting wood and 
grass, &c., or they act as domestic servants in Hindoo families, carrving 
water from the river, preparing the bookah and pan, and cleaning cooking 
utensils. A Baandaree or Gholam is frequently the husband of six or 
eigbt female slaves in the neighbourhood ; but most of his marriages are 
fictitious and are got up by the proprietors of the female slaves to screen 
their own intercourse with them, The marriage of a slave is conducted in 
the same way as that of a poor ryot. The expense is defrayed by the 
owner of the serf; but, in the fictitious marriages, the proprietors of the 
female slaves pay the costs of the ceremony, and also bestow a small sum 
upon the bridegroom. Ina majority of instances, slaves are treated with kind- 
ness and leniency by their masters. Ihe work exacted from them is sel- 
dom oppressive, and generally is even less than a hired servant would be 
required to perform. In most cases they partake of the diet used by the 
family, and are allowed the common luxuries of betel nut and tobacco. 
a of those born in bondage in the houses of tho wealtbier classes, are 
taught to read and write, along with the children of the family. The sale 
of persons in slavery is not so common now, it is alleged, as it was in former 
times, although it is admitted that it is still carried on to a considerable extent. 
Formerly slaves were sold with landed property, and the transfer was 
generally ratified by separate deeds of sale. The maximum value of a 
male slave, in the present duy, is estimated at one hundred and fifty rupees, 
and that of a female at one hundred rupees. ‘he latter are always sold 
at an early age, and avowedly to attend the daughters of the purchasers ; 
many of them, however, are infamously disposed of to prostitutes in the 
town. Most of the slaves in this part of the country are aware of the pro- 


tection held out to them by government, and instances frequently occur of 


individuals claiming it from the magistrates. Many of those who have 
been thus liberated are scattered over the country, and, in several villages 
in the district af Mymensing, have formed small communities, which 
serve as rallying points, or places of refuge, for those who have obtained 
their freedom, or who choose to desert their masters. Slaves in general are 
distinguished by the appellation of“ Sing ;”’ but those who can read and 
write, after their liberation assume the rank of Kayets. Many slaves in 
the district, work only for a certain number of months or days in the year, 
and are allowed wages for the rest of their labour. It is mentioned in the 
records of the district, for the year 1777, that the slaves of the Zemindare 
of Toroffs, in Mymensing, rose in a body and murdered the whole of the 
family.— Pp. 319, et seg. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN BRAZIL. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 


Sin,—In my last of May 28th, I endeavoured to give some glimpses of 
Brazilian slavery and the slave-trade, by translating several advertisements 
from the Jornal do Commerciv. These advertisements were copied 
into several of the West India papers, and three months afterwards the 
Morning Herald re-copied them from the Tobago Chronicle, with the self- 
gratulatory comments of the latter on the happiness of being for ever rid 
of the iniquitous system of slavery in the British colonies. I think this 
illustration of the various ramifications by which information is spread 
through the medium of the press, will not be altogether uninteresting to 
your readers. 

I promised to endeavour to trace the results of the inquiry into the case 
of lsidoro Joaquim Pereira, accused of flogging several slaves to death, 
‘© four bodies of the murdered victims ‘* having been dug up on his 
premises by the police, and anotber burying place remaining to be 
examined.” The accused was lodged in gaol, together with four blacks, 
stated to be accomplices. 1 watched with great care the police 
reports in the Jornal for some time after this event, but could discover no 
further traces of this miscreant ; a short time since, however, I learned from 
a correspondent that he had been liberated on his own bail, and that no fur- 
ther notice was taken of this atrocious affair, which excited but little 
attention at the time, and now appears to be entirely forgotten. 

Impunity for such deeds of darkness is just what might be expected 
under the present government, who are of the Portuguese or slave- 
trading party. These latter are very powerful from their wealth, and it 
was tbrough this influence that the Andrada (the late) ministry was 
overturned, they, the slave-traders, having refused to lend any money to the 
government, who, the supplies being stopped, were obliged to resiga office. 

During their short administration, armed launches were sent to cruise 
off Ilha Grande for the suppression of the slave-trade. One of these 
having captured a slaver, took her into port, when the commander of 
the launch, an officer with a lieutenant’s commission, was actually made 
prisoner by the local authorities on a charge of piracy, and afterwards, the 
ministry baving been by this time changed, taken to Ric de Jaueiro, where 
he was paraded through the streets amidst the insults und pelting of the 
mobs of slave-traders. : 

Since the present party have been in power, several of the most worthy 
and distinguished of the Brazilian citizens have been banished their coun- 
try. Amongst these, I may mention Leopoldo Augusto da Camara Lima, 
the late chief officer of the custom-house, well known and feared by 
those engaged in slave-trade, for his opposition to their nefarious prac- 
tices ; Lampo de Abreo, the late minister of justice ; Conego Geraldo, pri- 
vate councillor of the late regent ; Dr. Meirelles, an eminent physician, well 
known for the severe persecutions he bas endured at the bands of slave- 
trading men in power, and for his firm and undaunted bearing under them ; 
Drs. Fanga Leite and Torres Homem, distinguished barristers ; and 
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Senbor Guimaraes, a large landed proprietor, late commandant of tbe 
national guard, dismissed by the present government to make room for 
Colonel Barbosa, a man who opposed, 2 et armis, the landing of Lieut. 
Noguera, of the schooner Lebre, for the purpose of destroying some slave 
barracoons at Ilha Grande. 


I give you a brief sketch of some of the men who compose the present 


government, inorder that I may not appear to deal too much in generals 
when I characterize them as a set of slave-traders. 
de Souza, minister of the interior, is connected by marriage with one of 
the most extensive slave-holders in Brazil, and, when president of the pro- 
vince of Praia Grande, invariably employed inspectors of police, &c., wha 
were connected with tlie traffic: Jose Clemente Pereira, minister of war, 
well known as the chief of the Portuguese league in Brazil“ — this man was. 
when minister of justice, a few years since, publicly twitted in the house of 
representatives by Montezuma, late ambassador to this country, with going 
from farm to farm to sell slaves in the Serra dos Orgaos. 
certain priest in the Serra having been set free by him on his death-bed, and 
all his property being bequeathed to them by will, Jose Clemente Pereira, 
then minister of justice! whose wife was related to tbis priest, by quoting 
an old Roman statute, which prohibited masters from bequeathing property 
to slaves, annulled the will, and actually re-enslaved these poor people, who 
had begua to taste the sweets of freedom. ‘They resisted this attempt, but 
the then government gave this perverter of justice a party of soldiers to 
enforce his iniquitous purpose !! 
himself much honour by defending the cause of the oppressed. Senhor 
Aureliano, theminister ror foreign affairs, the father-in-law of Pereira, is 
the owner of large barracoons at Ilha Grande, where landings of slaves are 


Paulino Jose Soares 


The slaves of a 


Senhor Montezuma on this oceasion did 


constantly taking place. 

Last, not least, among these statesmen comes Senhor Vasconcellos, 
It is supposed 
that this person made £40,000 during his former administration, in the 
shape of bribes from slave-traders, &c. His colleague Honorio Hermeto 
Carneiro Leon, of slaving celebrity, is also a member of the council of 
state. Amongst those who have been appointed to important stations is the 
notorious Pereira da Silva, who so often figures in the reports of the 
mixed commission, as the advocate of the slavers, and who, not lon 
ago, presented a petition from Praia Grande for the repeal of the decree o 
1831, which enacted that all slaves brought into the empire after that date 
should be free — be is now one of the principal lawyers of the council of. 
state. After this specimen of the present rulers of Brazil, the most san- 
guine will not be disposed to entertain much hope of concluding a treaty 
with them for the bund fide suppression of the slave-trade. It would be 
much better that the time of the ambassador and expense of the embassy 
should be saved, as far as this object is concerned. 

‘There is a great and increasing desire on the part of many native Brazi- 
lians for the suppressjon of the slave-trade. Some are actuated by their 
fears of future insurrection; others by economical motives, feeling that 
the existence of the institution of slavery is the greatest obstacle to the 
social and political improvement of their country; and a third class, com- 
posed principally of the youth who have been educated in the principles of 
enlightened freedom, by sentiments of humanity. All these classes, bow- 
ever, are thwarted by the sordid self-interest of the slave-traders, who, 
having as I have said above. wealth on their side, are able to carry things 
their own wuy in every department of the state. I am, & c. 2 

ULANO. 


This is a powerful combination for the purpose of supporting the 
influence of Portugal in Brazil. 


CAPTAIN MACLEAN’S PAWN. 


(From the United Service Gazette.) 
We have received the following letter from Captain William Allen, of ber 
Majesty's ship IV ilberforce (Niger expedition), in reference to our expo- 
sure of the atrocious pawn system of slavery practised at Cape Coast 
Castle, of which, on the authoritv of a known and respected correspondent, 
we furnisbed in our Gazette of the 19th ult, so remarkable an illustration. 
We allude to the narrative of a friend of Africa, which men ioned the fact 
that Mr. Maclean, the governor of Cape Coast Castle, bad pursued one 
of his slaves (or as he is pleased to enutle thein his pawns) on board the 
Wilberforce, and demanded his restitution—a demand which, notwithstand- 
ing its illegality, was so far complied with by three out of the four 
commissioners appealed to on the occasion, that he civilian to whom he 
had hired himself was compelled to pay a ransom for his release! It will 
be seen that Captain Allen’s excuse for agreeing to his surrender, was the 
bare assertion of Messrs. Forster's “ pocket governor” that be was in 
debt :— 
To the Editor of the United Service Gazette. 

Sir — Your correspondent of the 19th ult., the ‘ pseudo’ Friend of 
Africa,’ sbews himself to be a secret enemy, by giving you a garbled 
statement of facts. 

% As I was the only one of the four commissioners who interfered in the 
case, I feel myself called upon to destroy the calumny, by stating the 
truth as far as I can recollect it; to which I request you will do me 
the favour to give publicity. A 

6% A man was engaged by Mr. Carr, a blacksmith; but Captain Maclean 
objected to bis going away on the ground that he was in debt. I ques- 
tioned the man, who acknowledged it; but said that he was paying it off 
by a proportion of his wages as they became due. As the man's services 
were desirable, I suggested to Mr. Carr that hie should pay the debt, and 
stop a portion of his wages till it was cleared off. I apprehend that such a case 
is not uncommon, even in England, the stronghold of liberty. 1 remain, 
sir, yours obediently, 

“ Wiiiias Atten, Captain R. N. 
and late Commissioner. 

t: No. 3, Shaftesbury Terrace, Vaurhall-road, 

December It, 1842.” 

In our Gazette of the 20th of October, we endeavoured to explain to 
our readers the main features of the pawn system—io other words, the 
detention of free men as slaves until they have paid the pretended debt, 
often fictiticus, and always exaggerated, for which they have been pledged ; 
and we do not find that Captain Allen bas attempted to controvert one of 
our assertions on the subject, whilst he has assumed the entire responsi- 
bility of the course of which we felt it our duty to complain. He tells us 
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that the African free man who was pursed on board the Wilberforce by 
Mr. Maclean was in debt ; and there can be no question that such was the 
pretext. Captain Allen has not, however, informed us what steps be 
took to ascertain, not merely the correctuess of the statement, but how 
the debt was incurred. Captain Allen states that he was the only com- 
missioner who interfered in the matter; but we have heard, nevertheless, 
on what we consider to be very good authority, that another commis- 
Bioner not only interfered in the matter, but protested loudly against the 
restitution of the pawn. We trust, therefore, he will see the necessity of 
vindicating his conduct from the imputation of baving desired to deprive 
Mr. Maclean of his just due. We have no doubt that Captain Allen 
fully believed the representations that were made to him; but we are 
equally certain that his scruples were much too easily satisfied. At all 
events the matter cannot be allowed to rest where it does. 


- — — — ——— ee o 


ANGLO-MALTESE ANTI-SLA VER Y ASSOCIATION. 


We gather from our file of the Malts Times the following iuteresting 
items. 


Athens, 24th October, 1842. 

Sin, —I have delayed answering your lotter of the 30th of August last, 
in hopes of being able to communicate to you the result of your letter to 
bis Hellenick Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. I will not, 
however, defer assuring you that vou may depend upon my hearty co-ope- 
ration in the objects of the Anglo-Maltese Anti-Slavery Association. 

l bave the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Sames Richardson, Esq. Epuuxp Lyons. 
Secretary's Ojfice, Gibraltar, 21st October, 1842. 

Sin,—I am directed by the governor to acknowledge the receipt of vour 
letter dated 2ud September last, transmitting an address to her Majesty 
from the Anglo-Maltese Anti-Slavery Association, and to inform you, that 
his Excellency has directed the saine to be laid on the tables of the Gar- 
rison Library and the Exchange Committee for signatures. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
G. ADDFRLEN, 

James Richardson, Esq. Coll. Secretary. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Wood, Her Britannic Majesty ’s Consul at 
Damascus, dated 6th Oct. 1842. 

The Anglo-Maltese Anti-Slavery Association will Jearn, perhaps, with 
some satisfaction, that T have not only succeeded in persuading some of 
the Christian sects and Hebrews resident at Damascus to liberate the slaves 
in their possession, but tbat the foreign consuls bave readily followed my 
suggestion, and have decreed the emancipation of those that were possessed 
by their respective subjects and protégés. 

We are happy to hear through the editor of the Mediterraneo, 
that upwards of thirty gentlemen in Alexandria, nearly all Maltese, have 
become members of the Anglo Maltese Anti-Sluvery Association. We feel 
confident that the more impartial and humane persons reflect upon the main 
object of this association, viz., that of propagating the anti-slavery feeling, 
the more tbey will unite for its extension and its duration, till not a slave 
is found in the Mediterranean. 


— — 


REDUCTION OF THE SUGAR DUTIES. 


We extract from the Morning Chronicle the following summary 
of the contents of the Jamaica papers on this subject. 

Owing to the large increase in the exports of the staples this year, and 
the anticipation of still further increase in the amount ot the coming crops, 
the agriculturists of Jamaica are willing that the government should deal 
with the sugar duties, merely securing a certain amount of protection. This 
statement is made in the Morning Journal of the 3rd November, with an 
addendum, that the question was expected to form the subject of discussion 
in the Assembly, and that, if the dobate should take place, the result would 
be published in a separate column, under the bead“ Business of the 
House.” On referring to that head of our contemporary, we find “ the 
appointment of a committee to memorialize the queen not to give her 
sanction to the admission of foreign sugar for homo consumption, with- 
out establishing such a differential duty as will give due protection and 
encouragement to the sugar growers of the British West India colonies.” 
That committee was appointed in consequence of a message sent down by 
the governor from Lord Stanley, in which the Secretary of state says that— 
“ In abstaining from proposing any alteration in the sugar duties, her 
majesty’s government bave been mainly influenced by the present circum. 
stances of the West Indies in reference to the recent abolition of slavery, 
and by the apprehension lest, by stimulating the production of sugar in 
countries in which slavery continues to exist, the evils of slavery in those 
countries should be aggravated, and the trade in slaves encouraged.” On 
this message the Morning Journal remarks :—“ Here we may be permitted 
to inquire bow far it may be proper to meet the views of the goverument 
by demanding, not the continuance of the present discriminating duties, but 
the imposition of such a duty on foreign sugar as will atturd us tair protec- 
tion.” ‘There is evidently a disposition to yield the ground hitherto occu- 

ied in this respect, and to take up a new position. Mr, Thomson's motion 
will bring this matter under discussion in the house, and determine the 
course that will be pursued on this important point. It is a question 
which materially affects the agriculturists, and they are called upon to give 
it mature consideration. This movement in our legislature will be regarded 
with interest in the mother country, and the government will perceive that 
the disposition exists to meet their views, in so far as it is practicable to 

n 

4° p, origin of all this movement is the despatch of Lord Stanley of the 
28th Mav, in answer to an naldress from the house of assembly to the 

ueen, against the admission of fore ian sugar into the mother country. 
After stating that he had laid this address betore her majesty, bis lordship 
adds “ 1 have to request that your lordship (Lord Elgin) would direct the 
attention of the assembly to the tariff now under the consideration of par- 
liament, so far as relates to the important articles of sugar and coffee ; and 
that you would point ou: to them that her majesty, although desirous of 
relieving tho labouring classes of her subjects, by a material reduction of 
the duties on coffee, has not disregarded the interests of the colonial 

lanter.” His lordship then states that“ although the duty on foreign 
coftee is proposed to be lowered to 8d. per lb., yet this rate of duty will 
colonial coffee a larger protection tian is afforded by the existing 
Then follows the paragraph above quoted, explanatory of the 


give ta 
law.” 
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reasons which bad bitherto induced ber majesty's government to abstain 
: from proposing any alteration in the sugar duties. 

So now the murder is out, and the West India planters are preparing to 
set their house in order with becoming grace and resignation ; but it is for 
those who voted against the reduction of the sugar duties proposed last 
session by Mr. Labouchere (a reduction in favour both of foreign and plan. 
tation sugars) to square their conscience so as to support the coming bill 
to alter the said duties, in accordance with the new light that has dawned 
upon the views of the West India ogriculturists. If the admission of 
foreign sugar to home consumption, in the summer of 1842, would hare 
stimulated the production of sugar in countries where slavery exists, and 
so encouraged the slave trade, it will be difficult to show how the same 
effect will not be preduced from the same cause in the summer of 1848. 


EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA. 


The following letter from the Rev. J. Phillippo to the Rer. 
T. Swan, was read by that gentleman at the late meeting of the 
Birmingham Anti-slavery Society. 


Hastings, 13th November, 1342. 

My prar Farexn,—Agreeably with vour request, 1 very cheerfully 
furnish you with a few particulars relative to the state of things in Jamaica, 
exceedingly regretting my inability to be present with you on the interest- 
ing occasion to which you refer. 

1. The island has been favoured, as perhaps you have beard, with eon - 
siderable agricultural prosperity during tbe past year. 

The sugar crop bas been sbundant —grenter than it bos been for sereral 
years past. More sugar bas been manufactured, indeed, than could be con 
veyed home by the number of vessels sent out for the purpose; accord- 
ingly, aud I bave it on the authority of a captain of a vessel trading to the 
island, in addition to the testimony of several other individuals scquainted 
with the fact, a considerable quantity was left behind until additional 
vessels could be dispatched to convey it, or until others could return for 
the purpose. As an evidence of the latter statement, it accords with m 
knowledge that several vessels have returned to the colony this year fi 
three months earlier than they bave been accustomed to return. 

Provisions throughout the country bave been also abundant, ind their 
price bas been accordingly reduced. ‘The pimento crop bas been large; 
but, from the state of the market, considered unprofitable. The cofee 
plantations bave been more than usually productive, and the article bas 
fetched a remunerating price. l 

II. The prospect tor the coming year is also encouraging, I hare no 
hesitation in saving in a bigh degree. 

The seasons for preparing the soil and plenting canes have been unusually 
propitious. An additional quantity of land has been therefore brought 
into cultivation—increased attention has been manifested to the various 
processes by which sugar cultivation and manufacture are distinguished ; 
and a better understanding bas been cultivated between employers and 
the employed. Added to this, it is ascertained by recent accounts from 
Jamaica that propitious seasons have been continued, which, together with 
the “ mania,” as it is so called, for * cane planting,” creates epprebensions 
in the minds of individuals iu one of the colonies, that more canes will be 
produced than there will be facilities for manufacturing into suger. If aay 
alteration is visible in the people, 

III. Their general character and conduct continue to improve. 

A more industrious peasantry, generally speaking, cannot anywhere ein. 
In all my journeyings through the extended district under my superia- 
tendence (and in other parts of the island), including one entire 
and parts of three adjoining ones, in which there are sugar estates, coffee 
and pimento plantations, with several extensive villages, I have scarcely 
seen an individual at any time loitering about, or betraying the lesst 
iudisposition to labour for reasonable wages duly and punctually paid. 

The cottages of the peasantry in general—their ground every thing 
about them, indicate their sense of the advantages derivable from persever- 
ing industry. Those who have been accustomed to that kind of employ- 
ment are by no means averse to estate labour; but, on the contrary, in 
most cases prefer it to any otber. Nor are the demands of the peasaatry 
for money wages exorbitant. In no case that has come under my notice 
has the most able class required more tian 18. Gd. per diem. 

In numerical strength, 1 consider the present population fully able to 
keep up the cultivation of the estates and other properties, to the present, 
and even to a still greater extent. Ly the adoption generally of an im- 
proved system of agriculture, the present labouring population, it is my 
firm opinion, would be more than sufficient for the present demand, a 
quite equal to the means of remuneration possessed. And the native 
population is continually increasing, in a degree which will double or 
treble itself in a few years ; thus rendering the accession of labourers from 
other parts of the world unnecessary for the purposes for which they arè 
ostensibly desired. Small farmers of smull capital might settle edvante- 
geously in the mountain districts ; but the emigration of Europeans, espè- 
cially as duy labourers is out of the question. 

The means by which native agency, present and to come, may be made 
available to the proprietozs of the soil are obvious and easy—not, as has 
been hitherto too much the case in Jamaica, by the employers making 
themselves objects of terror and aversion—not by attempting to exact 
labour at the lowest possible fraction, and prosecuting offences, gros 
or trivial, with the utmost rigour of the law—not, in a word, by any coer- 
cive stimulus; but by mild, conciliating, and pacific conduct—by treating 
them as human bei:gs—as men of like passions and resentments, whether 
for goud or evil, with themselves. A contrary conduct has demoralized 
the peasantry of Ireland, and, if persevered in, will originate in Jamaica 
those very evils which the planters seem so anxious to avert counteracting 
to a considerable degree the beneficial effects produced by the gospel. 

IV. The whole state and aspect of the country sre decidedly improved 
since the period of emancipation. 

Estates and properties in general, where capital is possessed and where 
the peasantry have been properly treated, are in much better condition than 
under the old system. Fences are being repaired— premises in some 1 
stances enlarged —pasture lands brought into good order that had ser" 
abandoned for years. Cultivation bas also been extended, and the signs o 
property are everywhere apparent. ; d 

V. To a considerable degree the spirit of enterprize has been awakened, 

Various experiments have been successfully tried for increasing the con- 
veniences of the public, and for developing the resources of the country; 
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agricultural societies have been formed, and are now in operation in almost nothing by the ordinance, are dissatisfied with it, and therefore con- 


every parish. Ilence the plough and machinery are more generally intro- 
duced ; whilst improvements might be made in these and other respects, 
to an extent that would reduce the demand for manual labour to one-third 
of what is now required. 

VI. The value of property is very considerably enhanced. 

Sugar plantationsadvantageously situated are worth double the prices at 
which they were valued during slavery and under the subsequent system, and 
no sooner is a property of this description in the market than it readily ob- 
tains a purchaser. <A short time ago it was reported that two noble lords had 
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announced their Jamaica properties for sale, when the editor of one of the | 


island journals who is incessantly predicting the approaching ruin of the 
country, expresses his hope that they may be purchased by an individual 
of capital, in order that their productiveness might be increased—a report, 
however, which be afterwards stated with great satisfaction he had autho- 
rity to contradict, Waste lands, which a few years ago might have been 
purchased at from £1 to £2 per acre, now obtain a ready sale at from £3 
to £20 per nere. Free villages, which brought 1 of acres of land 
into cultivation that had been before a wilderness, are now established in 
all parts of the island, and probably number at the present time between 
two and three hundred. In the district in which I reside, und in cou- 
nexion almost entirely with my own congregation, there are seven of 
these villages directly and indirectly under my own superintendence, to- 
gether with an equal number of smaller settlements that are likely to be- 
come a nucleus for others, 

VII. As a consequence of this improvement, property has become 
more generally distributed than formerly. 

Some proprietors may have suffered by emancipation, but the grent 
mass of the people have been benefited by it. Thus, as is reasonable and 
just, the interest of the few have given way to the rights and welfare 
of the many. From the effects of slavery, the whole body social and 
politic was diseased resembling the human frame, under the influence of 
paralysis; now wealth or the means of its attainment being generally 
possessed, liberty, aud health, and happiness ure enjoyed by all, by the poor 
as by the rich, by the slave as by the tyrant. Ilence we have prosperity, 
as well as social health and Nane among our labouring classes. 
Many of the once slaves have by these advantages and their industrial 
habits advanced themselves in the towns, to tradesmen, and in the country 
to freebolders of from one to five, ten, and twenty acres each, and are thus 
a eed forming that middle class which slavery precluded, and without 
which no country can flourish. 

With increased means there has been a demand for increased comiorts, 
and thus civilization has rapidly progressed. There has heen e great im- 
provement as to the style and manner of living among the peasantry in 
general—as to their cottages and furniture—es to their habits and dress— 
as to their appearance and general bearing. ‘These circumstances, it is but 
natural to suppose, have not been without their influence on the commerce 
of the island. Ihe imports during the three past years have been unpre- 
cedented, and are still increasing: whilst, with the exports of the last year, 
the West Indian trade has been admitted, both by merchants and ship 
owners, to be the most profitable of ony at the present day. 

Interesting and important as these consequences of emancipation have 
thus been, that event las been attended by results still more interesting 
and glorious. By the blessing of God on the instrumentality employed 
in connexion with the enjoyment of liberty, morality and religion bave 
been greatly extended. None of the villages under the superintendence 
of the missionaries, I think 1 am warranted in saying, are desecrated by n 
vender of spirituous liquors ; nor do they exhibit scenes of quarrelling, re- 
velling, or immorality of any kind. The children attend the day and 
evening schools, which are in most cases established for their benefit, most 
of their parents are members of some christian church, and all, it may be 
suid, are in the habit of attending to the outward means and ordinances of 
the gospel. Thus the colony in general is in the possession of peace, as 
woll as of comparative happiness and prosperity. 

The great mass of the people, however, it is true, are still under the in- 
fluence of oppressive laws ; but the circumstances in which they are now 
placed, justify the hope that, at no very distant period, they may be able, 
with their fellow subjects in England, by direct influence on the legislature 
to obtain an equality of civil and religious rights. 

Lan, my deur friend, very sincerely yours, 
James M. PI LI rro. 


TRINIDAD. 

We have, on several occasions, felt it to be our duty to expose 
and denounce tlie“ bondage ordinance” of Trinidad, as it is most 
appropriately termed, by which African emigrants to that colony 
are placed at tlic absolute disposal of the governor, as if they were 
things and not men. Stripped of every vestige of personal rights, 
they are handed over, on the payment of a stipulated premium, to 
the planters, to be dealt with as a merely selfish view of their own 
interests may dictate. To expect that under these circumstances 
they will be treated with humanity and justice, is entirely out of 
the question. By the ordinance they are reduced to the condition 
of slaves, and they will uo doubt be treated as such. What course 
the British government may ultimatcly take in reference to this 
infamous picce of legislation we know not; but we venture to 
say, that, if it should be permitted to remain law, it will reflect a 
disgrace as indelible on thcm, as it has on the parties who origi- 
nated it. We trust however it will be indignantly repudiated, 
and that Lord Stanley will vindicate himself and the office he 
aans by the rejection of so unconstitutional as well as so unjust 
a W. 

The planters of Trinidad, as a body, are said to condemn the act, 
and to throw the entire blame of it on the government officials. 
Now, when it is known that not a few of these officials are planters, 
or connected with them by family tics or pecuniary transactions, 
and that the ordinance was passed unanimously by the’ legislative 
council—the non-officials as well as the officials concurring—we 
cannot credit this statement. It may happen, however, that that 
portion of the planters who gained nothing, and are likcly to gain 
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demn it; but what say the men whose influence with the gover- 
nor was strong enough to induce him to pass the ordinance, and to 


parcel out the Africans to them in suitable lots: 

But we have another fact to bring under the attention of our 
readers. On the 12th of October last, there arrived from Sierra 
Leone, by the ship Warwick, one hundred and fifteen emigrants. 
Mr Spiers, of the house of Losh, Spiers, and Co., of which firm 
Mr’ Burnley was formerly the head, very opportunely found him- 
self at the office of the einigrution agent, when Captain Haming- 
way of the Warwick arrived there to consult him about the 
disposal of the Africans on board his vessel. Without delay, 
accompanied by the agent and the captain, he proceeded on board, 
and, having boats at his command, soon transferred the Africans 
to the private wharf of the firm of which he was a partner, 
where they were locked up, not to prevent the access of persons 
desiring their scrvices—fur they had no right to enter on the pre- 
mises of Losh, Spiers, and Co. —but for the purpose of preventing 
the egress of the Africans to the town, where, undoubtedly, they 
would have had the best opportunity of selecting their own 
masters, and of making their own terins with them. Anything 
more unfair and illegal than this we can scarcely imagine. How- 
ever, good secins to haye arisen out of this unjustifiable transaction. 
Those of the planters resident in Port of Spain who considered 
that a fraud had been practised on them, called a public meeting, 
at which they denounced the conduct of the emigration agent 
and Mr. Spiers; and the result was that the collector of the 
customs moved in the legislative council, “ that his Excellency the 
acting governor be respectfully requested to authorise the immi- 
gration agent to hire a suitable and proper place for the reception 
aud accommodation of all immigrants arriving at this island, save 
and except such as may come from tlie nei hbouring West India 
islands and colonics ; and that he also 5 further authorised 
to provide (if necessary) proper food and sustenauce for immi- 
grants located at such place, for the space of three clear days at 
east, after tlieir landing; and that tliey may be at liberty to 
remain in such place during one week and no longer.“ 

The argument by which he supported his motion was 
powder on the foregoing fact, by which several merchants had 

cen prevented from treating with the immigrants ; and because 
he thought “ something was due to the public who had expended 
large sums in immigration, to show that cvery thing was done 
with proper fairness, both towards the labourer as well as the 
planter.’ Not so thought the attorney-general, Mr. Jackson: 
“he did not think the council should interfere in a matter in 
which the exccutive had the power, but saw no reason to exercise 
it.“ After some lengthened remarks in opposition to the motion, 
lic observed, that “lie believed the passing of this resolution would 
have an injurious effect in the other islands, going as it would, 
through the press, before all of them. He felt perfectly persuaded 
that it would be asked, what made it necessary to establish this 
place; was it the want of proper food and sustenance ?” To which 
the collector promptly replicd “ UNDOUBTEDLY,” and gave an in- 
stance in 15001 Mr. Fuller justified the motion on the ground 
that the immigrants ought to have time allowed them “ to consi- 
der where they were to go.” These people,“ he said, (were free 
people, and he questioned very much whether under the Passen- 

ers’ Act they could be detained at all on board.” In further 
lustration of his views, he observed the immigrants “ became 
enfecebled by the voyage, and coming on shore for a few days would 
be the means of promoting their licaltli; three days was not too 
long a time to find out where it would be most beneficial for them 
to go to. They would be better judges of localities, of the places 
of residence among their own countrymen, and what employer 
was or was not to be trusted. This was only due to the 
immigrant.” Mr. Burnley, however, was of a different opinion. 
He believed the whole of the feeling upon the subject arose out 
of competition; those who had been unsuccessful in obtaining 
labourers felt rather sore, whilst those who had becn successful 
were equally clated.” The <African emigrants, lie observed, 
“scarcely knew when they landed the nature of the work they would 
be required to perform’’—therefore it was unnecessary for them to 
land before they were engaged, and useless to have a house 
open for their reception on arrival. But this was not the 
true reason. Mr. Burnley, after stating that there were thirteen 
African settlements in the island, asks, “ What was to prevent 
these parties from communicating with their countrymen imme. 
diately on arrival? And they could hold out higher inducements than 
any planter—they could offer African society, and lazy indepen- 
dence :”’ therefore keep them on board the emigrant ships until 
they are carried off to Mr. Burnley’s plantations—thereture lock 
them up in the premises of Messrs. Losh, Spicrs, and Co., “till they 
are disposed of — therefore bind them by muentures to which they 
are no parties, until the discipline of the planter shall have tamed 
„the savages,” and subdued “ the spirit of clanship known to 
exist amongst the African tribes.” 

In reply to Mr. Burnley, the solicitor-gencral remarked, “ it 
had been said, that, by opening the proposed establishment, it 
would allow of the immigrant being enticed away hy his friend 
and countryman, who was a squatter: that might be supposed to 
be an inconvenience, but, on the other hand, were they to deprive 
the immigrant of consulting and advising with his friends on 
landing?” IIis reasons for supporting the resolution were as 
follows :— First, as regarded the immigrant who was obliged to 
accept the first offer, he had no time given him to decide; but, if 
he had two or three days to look about him, and was well fed, 
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and comfortably lodged, he would be able to examine for himself. 
Next, as regarded the planter; it was hard upon the distant 
planter that, before he had time to make his offer, the labourer was 

snapped up,’ and they had something to complain of that no 
time was given them. Lastly, as regarded the community ; it 
was 4 duty to those paying largely for immigration purposes, that 
nothing should be done to disgust the immigrant on his arrival, 
and they had a right to see that all that was necessary should be done 
Sor his comfort.’ There is common sense and justice in these 
remarks, The attorney-general, in defence of himself and his 
clients, Messrs. Burnley and Losh, made a desperate effort to 
maintain his position; but the motion of the collector of the 
customs was carried by six to three, the minority who voted against 
it being the triumvirate referred to. 

It will be seen from the foregoing extracts, that free African 
emigration to Trinidad has been nominal, not real; that the 
basest advantage has been taken of the ignorance and helplessness Morni L The following i eTe i 
of the immigrants by the leading men of the colony ; and that these pea nalees a ex hare this day. to 9 8 cate 15 
1 soe PHP 1155 91 05 5 epee aa 99 ae citizens—the ports of Jamaica arg at length open to Haytien commerce ; 

nee 8 ? prospec Nada our flag may now, without the least danger, float upou the breeze in any 
state of things rather to the quarrels, than to the sense of justice, | and all the ports of that English colony. © © © — There is for 
existing among the planters ! Hayti in this opening of the ports of Jamaica a double interest. First, 

In closing these remarks we must not omit to state, that Mr. | the citizen-cultivators, meeting with a great outlet for the provisions which 
Burnley and his party, under the pretence of preventing squatting | they produce with so much facility, will be enabled to extend their cul- 
on the crown lands, are making an attempt to dislodge those, who, | tivation, and thus obtain a comfortable livelihood. So much for the 
under the present laws on the subject, are permitted to occupy 


physical advantage. With relation to the moral, it will be immense, 
them. We shall return to this important subject in our next. Civilization bas marched with rapid strides in Jamaica. 


The contact of the people of Hayti with the inhabitants of Jamaica cannot 
be otherwise than profitable to the former; they must necessarily return 
to their country with more enlightened and enlarged ideas. While obserr- 
ing how, with the aid of the press, of education, and freedom, the English 
government has caused this colony to progress, and rendered it en object 
of admiration, the Haytiens will insensibly lose the old ideas to which they 
have been accustomed, and put away from them, as something injurious 
and fatal, all those prejudices which they have cherished against the press 
and liberal ideas. ‘They will comprehend that without liberty the dere- 
lopment of the intelligence of a nation is nearly impossible; tbat industry 
and commerce cannot progress without it; that liberty, in fact, is tbat 
which constitutes the happiness of nations. On every side, then, the 
opening of the ports of Jamaica is favourable to the Haytien nation.” 
Mavnitivs.—The Cerneén of the 2nd. of August extracts from 
the Fort St. George Gazette, of the 17th of June, the draft of the intended 
order in council for regulating emigration to Mauritius. It was to be taken 
into further consideration at the firat meeting of the council after the 5th 
of September. The regulations seem stringent enough on paper ; but we 
have yet the recorded opinion of a high Indian functionary, that no regulo- 
tions will prevent crimping and kidnapping in India, The number of 
women to accompany each cargo of emigrants is to be left entirely to the 
discretion of the governor-general. The Cernecn makes a reasonable come 
plaint against the government at Mauritius, first for what it bas done, in 
recommending Mr. Anderson, who knows nothing of the Indian languages, 
to the post of protector of immigrants; and next for what it has not done, 


in providing no accommodation for the immigrants, whether healthy or sick, 
on their arrival, 


6 It appears to us that the words of the statute clearly include the case 
of purchasing slaves even with a view to their emancipation. The dis. 
couragement of slavery was probably intended in part with a view to 
promote the civilization of Africa, and it is manifest that, as far as the pure 
chase of slaves is mischievous by inducing those who deal in them to 
procure them in order that they may be purchased, the mischief is the 
same ,whether they be emancipated or continued in a state of slavery, But, 
whether or not these were the views and this the policy of the legislature, 
we are of opinion that the purchase of slaves, even to set them free, is 
uolawful.— We have the honour, &c. &c. &e., 

(Signed) “ J. Dopsoy. 
% Fugpertcx Poroci? 


Haytr.—The House of Assembly in Jamaica have unanimously 
passed two resolutions, in order to obtain from the gorernment the removal 
of the impediment yet existing to British trade with Hayti. 

The Manifeste, a Port-au-Prince paper, of the 25th of September, con- 
tains an article on this subject, which is transferred into the Jamaica 


WEST INDIA MAILS. a 

The advices from the West Indies by the Solway are, from Barbados and 
Demerara the 2nd of November, and from Jamaica the 3rd of that month. 
The Jamaica papers give the proceedings at the opening of the Legislative 
Assembly, on the 25th of October. His Excellency the Governor delivered 
a long speech, in which he paid a high tribute of applause to his predecessor, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. The governor bears testimony to the tranquil state 
of the colony, and it is allowed that the complaints about the want of 
labour had gradually subsided. The proceedings respecting the proposed 
reduction of the sugar duties we bave inserted elsewhere. We quote from 
the Morning Journal, the following gratifying, but—placed in juxta-position 
with the planter-evidence lately given before the commons committee—very 
extraordinary statement. 

„The seasons have been favourable, and in some parts exceedingly 
abundant—much more 80 then is desirable to many. The complaints 
which pours in upon us at one time respecting the want of labour bave 
gradually subsided, and are now scarcely heard. Many, however, still 
think that several of the sugar-properties must be thrown up, in consequence 
of their not paying their expenses. These properties never paid their con- 
tingencies, even during slavery. The sooner they are abandoned, therefore, 
the better, because the labour now unprofitably expended upon them might 
be profitably devoted to the cultivation of other estates. Itis evident, and 
the opinion must continue to gain ground, that the abandonment of old and 
worn-out estates will benefit the colony, aud is not, as some suppose, an 
evil that is to be dreaded. The number of labourers in the market of the 
district will be increased, and labour will be more plentiful, if it be not 
cheaper. The gross amount of the staples will also be increased by that 
labour being applied in the cultivation of a more grateful soil. So far from 
feeling alarmed at the prospect of a great many estates being thrown out 
of cultivation, we regard that circumstance as an extremely favourable one, 
where the 5 of the land is the cause of the abandonment. Every 
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estate of this character thrown up is equivalent to an importation of as fad Lad 
many immigrants as there were labourers employed upon it, with the | Westbury—Matravers, William ° ‘ 111 0 
farther advantage of there being no expense incurred in the conveyance of | Tottenham Forster, Josiah ; : s 330 
tbem, which there would be were the increase occasioned by importations | Leeds Anti-slavery Society ; ‘ 60 0 0 
from abroad. The large increase which bas taken place in the exports of (In addition to this Donation the expenses 
the staples this year is very cheering, especially when we are enabled| of the delegate to Paris were defrayed out of 
to add the anticipation of a still greater increase in the amount of the] the funds of the society.) 
coming crops. Indeed, so favourable a view do some agriculturists take | Wincbester-—Knight, Ann . : 10 0 
of the present and future prospects of tbe island, that they are no longer | London—Swaine, Edward, (Piccadilly) 1 0 
disposed to contend against alteration in sugar-duties, and are willing that | Newcastle-on-]yne Ladies’ Anti-slavery Associa- 
the government should deal with those duties, merely securing to them a tion. 5 5 . ‘ . 8 0 0 
certain amount of protection.” Bedford—Langley, Miss 2 ; . 100 
The Guiana Times states, in the summary for the packet, that Sunderland—Backhouse, Edward, Jun, . ° a0) 
the weather is most propitious, and sugar making nearly universal; the| .. - Backhouse, T. J. ° : 100 
money market beginning to revive under the influence of augmented| ` ‘ Mounsey, Thomas ° . 100 
exportations; but, in opposition to two of his contemporaries, he denies 8 Mounsey, John ° . 100 
that this year’s crop will equal that of 1841. Two plantations had been = Rawson, Jobn . i 0 0 10 6 
sold namely, one sugar plantation for 81,000 dollars, and a business- 8 Richardson, Elizabeth . í 100 
stand in Water-street for 10,000 dollars, which are looked upon as symp- 0 Richardson, Thomas ° ‘ 1 0 0 
toms of returning confidence. Robson, Thomas : . 10 0 
The Freeman's Sentinel contains the following: —“ Certain par- Dublin—Bewley, Joseph . : - 5 0 0 
ties, immigration-mad, have been endeavouring to qualify themselves for Buckingham—Collected by Miss IIatton 260 
fourteen years transportation to a penal colony, by entering into an agree- C alne — Arnold, Mrs. ` ` . 1 0 0 
ment with a captain of a ship in London, to proceed to the Gold Coast too Gibbins, R. W. ; à š 010 0 
Dring labourers to Guiana ; but mark, reader, these labourers were to be X Gundry, William è . 100 
purchased as slaves, and then manumitted. This having come to tbe] ‘© Gundry, Martha ; 8 10 0 
ears of his Excellency the governor, he communicated the same to Lord) “ Guthrie, Rev. John . 5 è 100 
Stanley, who immediately submitted the matter to the law officers of the i Harris, Henry ° . A 010 0 
erown for their opinion; his lordship very properly assuming that such a} “ Jacob, Rev. W. B. ° . . 1 0 0 
transection would infringe the slave- trade abolition acts, nnd subject the | Liverpool—Chorley, Phæbe . ; . 100 
partles so offending to the penalties of those laws. ‘The following is the Crossfield, George. ‘ à 11 0 
opinion of the law officers So se Ditto, for 1843 e 0 * 1 1 
“ In obedience to your lordsbip's commands we have taken tbis case Ayton, Yorksbire—Brown, Isaac . . 0 5 0 0 
into consideration, and have the honour to report that we are of opinion, Leominster— Newman, George , . 2 0 0 
That the purchase of slaves upon the Gold Coast, notwithstanding they 98 Southall, Jolin . . : 1 5 0 
should be immediately afterwards emancipated and brought into a state of i Southall, E. P. . . 3 0 
freedom, and, with their own concurrence, to British Guiana, would be * Southall, Samuel. ; : 2 0 
illegal; and that the parties engaged in the transaction would be guilty of Norwich—Gurney, J. J. ° ° . 50 0 0 


an infringement of the Statute 5, Geo. 4, chap. 113, and be liable to the 
pains and penalties thereby imposed. 

‘ The purchasers of slaves are, by the 10th section of that statute, de- 
olared to be felons, and liable to transportation for fourteen years, 
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IHE ANTI-SL AVERY REPORTER foreign soil, practically it is British. Captain Maclean 1 


è ‘ . it as a “territory which we have long actually governe and 
is an Evenin Paper, and is published once a | which cannot be abandoned without the abandonment of the forts 


fortnight . adai i 7 at the same time.” The gigantic evil, then, stares us in the face, 
13 Ce él One ea Wednesday S, by L. * ILD, | that through a territory practically British, several hundred miles 
» Catherine treef, Strand, London. It is sold in extent, and containing more than three hundred thousand 
also by W. EVERETT, 16, Finch Lane. Cornhill; inhabitants—nearly as many as the island of Jamaica—slavery 
and mae be had ofall ae ee me >| prevails, upheld and countenanced by British authorities. The 
y ve OF alk news-venders throughout | technical exemption of this territory from British possession does 

the country. Price 4d., or 8s. Sd. per annum. 

„ Except in peculiar cases, the Anti-slavery 
Reporter should not be ordered from the Anti- 


nothing towards relieving this country from the moral responsi- 
slavery Office, but from such news-agent as may 
be most convenient. 


bility attaching to such a state of things, and from the obligation 
of providing for it some immediate remedy. We quoted in our 
last Captain Maclean’s panacea for this fearful mischief. Let an 
act of parliament he passed,” says he, “constituting the whole 
territory into a colony, and placing it with regard to native 
domestic slavery on the same footing as the East Indies. The 
meaning of this is that slavery on the Gold Coast should be legalized 


CONTENTS. and perpetuated by the British legislature. Hear this, people of 
Captain Maclean's strictures Captain Maclean’s pawn . . 210 England! It may perhaps be the best thing for a region whichjis 
on Dr. Madden’s Report . 205 Lord Aberdeen's commission — “now actually under our control” to be declared a British colony 3 
Notice of Remarks on the The Ashburton Treaty e» —| but Captain Maclean may depend upon it, we hope, that, if such 
Emancipation of the Negros Trinidad Auxiliary Anti-Slavery an act of parliament should ever be passed, it will contain a clause 
x Surinam, contained in the Society. ... . . . 21) | decreeing that slavery shall exist no more. He does not seem to 
„ Amsterdamsche Cou- 20 Mr. Dickens on Slavery in know how soon even slavery in India is coming to an end. 
Eridenes „ the: . 6 5 e a Captain Maclean admits that British subjects of the most re- 
West India Committee 207 | The Eon of Geor Satie „ 212 Poa class hold slaves, but denies that such slaves are sold. 
paces 3 8 er.. 212 Pr. Madden says that the late Mr. Hanson, a merchant, left many 
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Mr. John Hughes , — Dr. Madden's Report . 216 is far from being satisfactory. Captain Maclean admits, by impli- 


cation that the whole of Mr, Hanson’s property was due to his 
creditors (chiefly resident in London), “to whom he was largely 
indebted ; by what rule would, or. could, his slaves, clearly a part 
of his property, have been withheld from them? Or how could 
their value have been realized, but by sale! If the slaves were 
not for the creditors, for whom wero they: Did they, or could 
they, under the circumstances, pass by bequest to any other party 2 
If they were not be to sold, what was to have been done with them $ 
and what has actually been done with them, and for what reasons ! 
All these questions Captain Maclean might have saved us the 
trouble of asking, if he had been more explicit; and his silence on 
these points affords strong ground for suspicion. In our judgment, 
common sense was on the side of“ the authorities” who, when Dr. 
Madden contended “that the sale of such persons would amount 
toa felony,” replied, ‘that justice was a ‘ater duty than gene- 
rosity, and that people, where debts were due and creditors clam- 
orous, could not be deprived of any property that was left to pa 
them.“ While men are property, we do not sec how it is possible 
to withhold them from being disposed of as such. 

Captain Maclean further denies that the pon system on the 
Gold Coast is virtual slavery. He says, “ will state what is 
meant by the term pawn ;” and then he gives the example of a 
man who borrows à sum of money on an agreement to repay it 
by work at reduced wages. But this, we beg to say, is not telling 
us what is the nee of the term pawn ; nor does the example 
by any means fairly illustrate the system. Dr. Madden states 
that itinerant hucksters taking large credit of the merchants, in 
some instances leave theirelnldren or dependents at the disposal of 
their creditors, to become their pawns in the event of their failin 
to return b the appointed time, or to pay the debts they incurr 
for them.“ Are not these people sold? And into what state, if 
not slavery ! 

But, without citing Dr. Madden, we have proof enough from 
Captain Maclean himself. Making out a wide distinction between 
a pawn and a slave, he says that a pawn cannot be sold or alienated, 
and that his services cannot be transferred: yet he subsequently 
speaks of “certain debts due by panna which had been sold with my 
sanction.” Here then is the sale, if not of the pawns themselves, 

et of the “debts due by them.” Now when we ask what is 
selling a debt due by a pawn, it seems to be nothing short of trans- 
ferring to another, for à consideration, that pawn’s obligation to 
labour—or, which is the same thing, that pawn himeelf, in rela- 
tion to the labour to which he is so obliged, If the case were 
one in which the obligation extended to the whole of his labour, 
the result would clearly be one of absolute slavery by purchase, 
Such a sale must be connected with all those means and pre- 
rogatives of coercing labour, by which alone the right acquired 


could be turned into value. 


George Latimer's freedom — ` 
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CAPTAIN MACLEAN'S STRICTURES ON DR. 
MADDEN’S REPORT. 


Neary eleven columns in three successive numbers of the Morning 
Herald, have been devoted to the strictures of Captain Maclean, 
the governor of i Coast Castle, on Dr. Madden’s Report. The 
greater portion of these strictures refer to matters with which 
we have no concern; we shall try to do justice to those which re- 
late, first, to the existence of slavery on the Gold Coast, and 
secondly, to the implication of British merchants in the slave- 
e. 

It is an undisputed fact that domestic slavery does exist on the 
Gold Coast, and that slaves are currently held there by British 
subjects, as well as natives. It is also undisputed British law, 
that no person can be held in slavery by any party, whether a 
British a bes or otherwise, in any British territory, except 
India, St. Helena, and Ceylon. The existence of slavery on the 
Gold Coast, therefore, would be an admitted infraction of British 
law, if that region were a British colony. But here arises & 
question, the difficulty of answering which complicates the whole 
subject. The Gold Coast is the name of a region on the coast of 
Africa, extending several hundred miles in length, on which, at 
distant intervals, there are about half-a-dozen British forts for the 
protection of commerce ; but the British ar ae disavows all 
pretensions to the territorial possession of it, Consequently it is 
not a British ar A 

Nevertheless, although the British government renounces the 
claim to territorial rights generally, this is not absolute, inasmuch 
as the ground occupied by the forts is at all events British posses- 
sion. But is any more t this British? and if so, how much! 
This is the perplexing qae e Lord John Russell (then colo- 
nial secretary) gives his opinion that our territorial possession 
and rights are limited by the walls of the forts; Dr. Madden 
thinks they ought to be co-extensive with the range of the guns ; 
and other gentlemen, among whom we are to rank Captain 
Maclean, maintain that they should, although as yet they do not, 
extend over the whole territory actually subjected to our influ- 
ence. It is plain that the question of territorial right must be 
satisfactorily and definitively settled before anything can be 
rationally said respecting the existence of slavery. Of the source 
of perplexity we have thus indicated Captain Maclean largely 
avila hime and presses the argument 9178 0 Dr. Madden, that 
the proclamation o Sir John Jeremie, which he posted up in the 
town of Cape Coast, was directed against parties on a foreign soil, 
and therefore, as slave-holders, not properly within the scope of it. 

Now, for the sake of argument, not disputing this position, it is 
to be observed, that, although the Gold Coast is technically a 
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Captain Maclean refers slightly to the heavy complaints from 
pawns which Dr. Madden received, and has iuserted in his report, 
and says that lie would have done well to inquire into their truth. 
5 so; but may it not he retorted that Captain Maclean would 
have done better to show their falschood! Some of them deeply 
implicate hiin personally, but of only one case has he attempted an 
explanation. hen will he do himself the justice of confessing 
how much truth there is in the rest ? 

We come now to the remarks of Captain Maclean on the cases 
of the Dos Amigos and the Robert Heddle. Ile quarrels with Dr. 
Maddon’s expression that the Dos Amigos was “ evidently and 
oblriously fitted out for the slave-trade, and affirms that “ she 
had no appearance whatever of being engaged in the slave-trade.” 

Upon what grounds Captain Maclean makes this statement docs 
not er That Dr. Madden hcd ample authority for the lan- 
guage he employed, is evident from the slightest inspection of the 
documents. The commissioners at Sierra Leone state that, “at 
the moment of capture, the Dos Amigos was prepared for the 
immediate reception of a cargo of slaves ; her slave provisions were 
on board; her water casks, containing 15,000 ge llons, were all 
filled with fresh water; and a complete slave-deck was laid fore 
and aft.” They state in the same despatch, that the guns and 
gunpowder were purchased by her captain at Cape Coast ‘ very 
shortly before her capture.” Accordingly, in his letter to Captain 
Maclean, Lord Palmerston speaks of the Dos Amigos as “a vessel 
which was evidently engaged in the slavc-tradc, and fully equipped 
for the traffic.” Dr. Madden cannot be charged with impropriety 
in using the same language. If Captain Maclean contradicts any 
one, ke contradicts Lord Palmerston. And we may be permitted 
to say, that, if he was prepared to do this at all, he should have 
done it at once, and in the official correspondence; and should not 
have left it till now, and have done it at last in a mere article 
in a newspaper, which he cannot be required to substantiate. 
Besides, when called upon to prosecute a merchant for traffickin 
with a vessel “fully equipped for the” slave-trade, what coul 
have been more direct than the reply (if it could really have been 
given), that the Dos Amigos was not equipped fur the slave-trade, 
and “ had no appearance whatever” of being engaged in it? If this 
was not said then—and it was not—it is scarcely to be believed 
now. Nor do we sce very clearly how all the equipments de- 
scribed by the commissioners would have been found “ very shortly 
after” her courtcous reception at Cape Coast, unless some of them 
had been in her before. 

Even if true, however, it affords nothing but a technical 
defence. “J might suspect, indeed,“ Captain Maclean adds, that 
she was directly or indirectly connected with the slave-trade, 
merely because she was Portuguese, and had come from Bahia.” 
But in his letter to Lord John Russell he admits that he knew it; 
for he says, „J have never seen a Spanish, Portuguese, or 
Brazilian vessel on this coast (and I have seen „ that was 
not so engaged.“ Nor is it pretended to be denied,” he says in 
the same letter, “that in a general sense all these merchants knew, 
or suspected, that such vessels as the Dos Amigos were connected 
directly or indirectly with the slave-trade.” The matter, then, 
is this—that both the British governor and the British mer- 
chants at Cape Coast readily furnish the slavers with supplies, 
knowing them to be such, they only being clever enough to 
conceal the“ appearance” of being engaged in the trade. As a 
specimen of high feeling and excellent morals we commend this 
to consideration. 

On the case of the Rober? Heddle, which traded at the notorious 
slave-mart, Whydah, Captain Maclean does nothing but avail 
himself of the opinion of the po attorney-general, that it 
was not illegal; an opinion which can have no bearing in relation 
to Dr. Madden, because it has been given subsequently to his 
mission, and runs counter to all which had previously influenced 
the proceedings of the govermnent. 


NOTICE OF “ REMARKS ON THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THE NEGROS IN SURINAM,” CONTAINED IN THE 
NIEUWE AMSTERDAMSCHE COURANT, OCTOBER 


21, 1842. 
(Concluded. ) 
WE proceed to translate the remaining portion of the Remarks. 


Such are the results of emancipation in the English colonies. Who 
wil! not, on a serious consideration of these things, cease from violent efforts 
to promote such a measure, which would at once destroy our beautiful and 
fertile colony of Surinam? This colony is truly, whatever misapprehension 
may exist respecting it, a valuable jewel for the Netherlands, ond however 
decayed it may be, is still abundantly worthy of the consideration of the 
mother country and of the government. The loss of it would be useply felt. 

“Let us iu this respect follow the example of our neighbours ; and, if it 
be determined that emancipation must take place, let it be accompanied by 
a just compensation to the proprietors, and after the negros have been pre- 

ared for it. 

« Whether the course which is at present pursued is calculated to lead 
to such results, I cannot but doubt. It has been lately stated in the 
Courcnt, that a commission has been appointed to advise respecting the 
new regulations to be introduced, consisting of four functionaries in the 
colony, two proprietors of estates, and one attorney, and that the three 
last have been knighted ; but no information has transpired respecting the 
regulations or advice. Every thing has been done quietly, just as though 
the other proprietors, mortyagees, or administrators, were entirely strangers 
to the subject; for 1 am not aware that information has been sought from 
any of them respecting this matter of vital interest to the colony. Why 
bas not a copy of the regulations been forwarded to every administrator of 
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plrn'ations in Europe for his opinion, and why bave not those administra. 

tors nominated a committee from amongst themselves to frame e general 

advice representing the sentiments of the whole body? Why not one of 

the Surinam administrators now in Holland added to the committee above 

proposed to assist it? No! it has been preferred to do every thing pri- 
vately, and it is in the highest degree probable, that in a few months we 
shall receive the sentence which has been passed upon the proprietors of 
plantations, without their having beea beard. Why, I am bold to ask, in 
the present difficult situation of the colony is a governor. general sent out 
who does not know the country, and who, however great may be the 
abilities of his Excellency, requires time to become acquainted with his po- 
sition, and this at a moment when no time is to be lost, who baving cme 
from the East Indies, has notions entirely different from those of the 
West Indies, with whose people, customs and language heis unacquainted? 
Why is not the governor-general who has already twice occupied that 
office, now again nominated to fulfil its duties effectively ? Why is not the 
wish of the greater part of the proprietors gratified in this respect? Why— 
but my question would lead me too far, and that which is done cannot be 
altered. 

Let the government, however, be careful in introducing the new regu- 
lations, for very little is required to inflame the minds of the black popula- 
tion. That which took place a little before the departure of the ileer 
Rijk should be a warning to the minister. 

* Lastly, allow me to remark that emancipation in Surinam would be 
eren much more destructive than it kas been in the English colonies, 
ist, because it is extremely probable that no compensation money 
would be given to the proprietors :—?@nd, because the produce of the 
Dutch plantations has no protecting duty as in England, but on the coa- 
trary is much more burdened than that of the East [Indies :—3rd, be- 
cause our negros are still less civilized than the English negros were at 
the time of emancipation, and ere much less accustomed to luxury and 
European commodities, in consequence of which they bave fewer wants, 
and therefore less necessity for labour in order to supply them. 

“ Perhaps it will be urged in reply to what I bave said, that the value 
of the slave is transferred to the soil—for tbis is the favourite hobby of the 
abolitionists, and I have myself heard that one of the principal proprietors 
of plantations in Demerara, reaident at Amsterdam, bas said that the com- 
pensation money was to be regarded asa present, and that on bis estate 
with the same number of labourers much more produce was manufactured, 
so tbat a hogshead of sugar obtained by wages cost much less than formerly 
before emancipation took place. If it be true that the honoursble gentle» 
man has thus expressed himself, he is the only one who is thus fortunate, 
at least, if the official report may be credited, end consequently the honoer- 
able gentleman will do all the Surinam planters a service to prove his 
statement by unquestionable facts and documents, and further to make 
them acquainted with the means which he bas adopted to attain such 
splendid reaults ; until this be done I trust to the English reports. 

‘ On whatever side, then, the question be considered, the results of an 
emancipation for which there has not been a very long preparation are 
most destructive to all parties concerned, and the most reasonable plan will 
be to allow the planters time, and leave to them the means to prepare theie 
slaves by little and little for freedom, for they or their agents in the coloay 
know much better than the colonial authorities what means are the most 
suitable for this purpose. 

“That is, some will say, a pretext for delay (het ledje van verlangen 
singen), a means of putting off the question, and burying it in oblivion. 

>y no means. The proprietors of plantations know too well that sooner or 
later they will have to yield to the outcry which some have raised, and 
many have alrendy begun to adopt measures to prepare their slaves before- 
hand, by imparting to them moral and religious instruction, by endeavouring 
to perfect machinery and tools, and by efforts to procure for their negros 
better dwellings, clothing, and more delicacies, 8 they may become 
attached to the soil on which they are located. That this is truth requires 
no proof, I could name the plantations every one can convince himself of 
it without much trouble; by means of the very easy communication with 
Surinam, or by correspondence. 

“ Whether these efforts of the proprietors of plantations will have the 
desired effect time will show, but all wha have learned the character of 
the black population in the place will, with ardent desires for their well 
doing, feel a secret fear that the result will not answer the 5 
for. 5 may be said to the contrary, with the negro to be free is not 
to work. 

J. et not this, however, deter us Who are proprietors of plantations, 
from using every effort to attach our slaves to a religious and moral con- 
duct and industrious habits; let us do all in our power, and even make 
pecuniary sacrifices, to attain these objects. Let us report to eech otber, 
without any reserve, our successful or unsuccessful attempts, in order 
when the day of emaucipation shall arrive, we may tranquilly, with the 
hand on the heart declare, that we have notbing to reproach ourselves with, 
and that, wLatever tho result may be, we have done all which is in osr 
power, so far as it is permitted to mortals in order to guard against 
prevent our ruin.” : 

We do not deem it needful to make any lengthened observations 
on the above, because we think it has been shown that the state- 
ments on which the conclusions of the writer appear to be generally 
based are false. ; 

The change from a system of injustice and oppression—by which 
the labourer was systematically defrauded of the reward of his toil, 
and condemned to unmerited degradation and suffering, terminat 
in countless instances in a premature death—has promaged Insten. 
of impaired the general prosperity of the British colonies. Had it 
however, been otherwise, we regard the intellectual and mo 
improvement, of a large coloured population in the We 
Indies, as of incomparably greater importance than the sordid 
enters! and the guilty gains of the traffickers in human flesh and 

ood, 

We rejoice in the appointment of a commission to take same 
steps in the highly necessary work of reformation in Surinam 
beeause we know, from the results of large rience in su 
attempts in the British colonies, that, if honestly undertaken and 
supported by public sentiment, they must ere pe to the 
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15 inseparable from a system of coerced and uncompensated 
our. 

The danger said to arise from the character of the black popula- 
tion in the introduction of changes, is one which was often adduced 
formerly by British slave-masters, but of which the astonishing 
patience of the negro, under the most irritating and trying circum- 
stances, is a sufficient refutation. 

We notice the assertion that the Dutch slave-proprietors will be 
placed in a worse situation than were those of England in the event 
of emancipation. We do not pretend to judge respecting the pro- 
bability of the Dutch government paying a large sum of money, to 
Bratify the insatiable demands of a class of men, who have too long 

en allowed to degrade and torture those who have no less a claim 
upon the protection and guardianship of the parent state than them- 
selves. The produce of the British West Indies has not the amount 
of protection which might be inferred from the statement in the 
Remarks. It is liable to a competition on equal terms with sugar 
from British India and the island of Mauritius, from which two 
sources nearly one-half of the supply of this article is at present 
drawn. The allegation that the negros of Surinam are less civilized 
than the slaves in the British colonies at the period of emancipation, 
and less accustomed to Kuropean luxuries and commodities, reflects 
no credit on the character of Dutch slave-liolders, but we have great 
reason to believe, that, however guilty Surinam proprietors may 
have been, and still are in the treatment of their bondsmen, they 
differ very little from the practice which formerly prevailed among 
their English neighbours. The horrible barbaritics, and the deter- 
mined hostility to the instruction of their slaves which we have 
cited, is sufficient evidence on this point. 

We refer the writer of the Remarke to the parliamentary papers 
relative to British Guiana, for the proof that the value of the 
slave is toa great cxtent, if not entirely, transferred to the soil 
since the introduction of freedom. This is shown by the ver 

o sum, considerably inore than £400,000 sterling, for whic 
plantations in that colony have been sold to persons resident in it, 
since the abolition act came into operation. It is therefore in con- 
firmation of, and not in contradiction to official statements, that a 
proprietor of estates in British Guiana resident at Amsterdam has 

iven his testimony to the pecuniary advantages of emancipation 
in his own casc. 

The monstrous folly of leaving slave-holders and their repre- 
sentatives to prepare for, and to carry into effect, the aboliticn of 
slavery, hes been clearly seen in the resolute maintenance of abuses 
fatal to the improvement, happiness, and life of the slave, so far as 
it was possible in all the British colonies during a period of ten 
years, in Which the vain attempt to obtain a reform from them 
was made, and the sacrifice of 50,000 lives during this term of trial 
who fell victims to the avarice and cruelty of those who claimed 
a property in their fellow-men. We might indeed truly state 
the sacrifice of human life at a much greater amount than we 
have done, because there is every reason to believe that, under 
freedom, instead of a decrease of 50,000, there would have been 
an increase of at least 200,000, arising from the excess of births 
over deaths, as a consequence of that lee of nature and of provi- 
dence, which only some dreadful calamity or intolerable oppression 
has been found to annul or to reverse. 

On the subject of preparation for freedom, as was well observed 
by Lord Stanley in the passage we have quoted in a former paper, 

us is impracticable during slavery, and happily it is not 
needful. Recent experience, upon a scale so large as to be decisive 
of the question, has proved that emancipation is as safe as it is 
just ; and that this righteous measure not only brings with it an 
improvement in the circumstances of the negro inconceivable by 
those who have not witnessed it, but that, by affording greatly 
increased motives and opportunity for instruction, it is eminently 
conducive to his intellectual, moral, and religions advancement. 
Such results fill the hearts of the philanthropist and christian with 
sober exultation ; and furnish new and unanswerable arguments for 
universal emancipation, however differently regarded by those, 
who, if their own statements are to be believed, are the interested 
apologists for the perpetuation of negro bondage. 

The concluding paragraph of the Remarks is worthy of the 

receding portion. We would contrast with the selfishness which 

It breathes, the just and noble language of our favourite poct, 
Cowper :— 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

No! dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 


EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE WEST INDIA 
COMMITTEE. 


sr. VINCENT’S. 
In laying before the readers of the Reporter a brief view of the 
evidence taken by the West India Committee, we deem it neces- 
sary to specify the points to which their attention was particularly 
directed. They were as follows, viz. :—Ist. The existing relations 
between employers and labourers. 2nd. The rate of wages. 3rd. 
The supply of labour. 4th. The system and expense of cul- 
tivation ; and 5th, The general state of the rural and agricultural 
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economy of the colonies. How far the evidence taken was rele- 
vant or otherwise to these points, will appear as we proceed with 
its analysis and examination. 

Having made this preliminary remark, we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the evidence of Mr. Hay M‘Dowall Grant, the only 
witness examined in reference to the island of St. Vincent. This 
gentleman does not appear to be a proprietor. He represents him- 
self to have been in charge of estates, eight in number, as attorney 
or agent. His testimony, however, merely refers to two of these 
estates, Argyle and Calder, and to the expression of an opinion in 
reference to the colony generally. 

On the subject of the relations between employers and labourers, 
Mr. Grant’s evidence is defective. He speaks of certain acts being 
in force, such as the Master's and Servant's Act, the Combination 
Act, the Ejectinent Acts, &c. Of the particular provisions of these 
acts, however, he was ignorant (sce answers to queries 7 to 16, 
and 392 to 408 both inclusive). Practically the relation between 
master and servant, he stated to be regulated by “a parole agreement 
for a month’’—the labonrer objecting to a contract fora longer period. 
“ ‘The renewal of work,“ at the end of the month, * is a renewal 
of contract.” The agreement is understood to embrace the follow- 
ing particulars, ‘ Nine hours’ labour per day, five days in the week” 
at Ud. sterling for the first class; house-rent free, two allotments 
of provision grounds, one in the mountains, (one acre) and one on 
the estate (quarter of an acre) medical attendance and medicine ; 
a gratuity of 2lbs. of salt fish weekly, provided the labourer give 
satisfaction, and sugar and rum at the discretion of the manager, 
according to work.“ (Queries 17 to 32 inclusive). Turning from 
Mr. Grant to the official papers we find that the laws regulating 
the relations between employer and labourer have been various. 
The first was passed the 12th May, 1838, in view of the termina- 
tion of the apprenticcship—which it abrogated on the Ist of 
August of the same year—by which the labourcrs were entitled 
to remain on the estates to which they were previously attached 
for twelve months, provided they were “ willing to continue to 

erform such work as shall be assiyned them, and shall truly and 
aithfully perform the same for stipuluted wages.” Concurrently 
with this act were passed vagrant, combination, and police laws. 


The two first of these enactments were disallowed on account of 


their stringency. As Lord Glenelg then Colonial Secretary, in 
reference to the first, justly observed, “it subjected every one to 
the absolute authority of the persons under whose control, or in 
whose employment he may be living.” But the second act, which 
regulated contracts, was “open to yet graver objections.” After a 
specification of many of its oppressive enactments, the noble lord 
remarked that its 10th clause was a grievous “ departure from the 
great principles of personal freedom,” for it oe “that all 
workmen on estates shall be at their work at or before six 
o’clock in the morning, and shall not depart till six o’clock at 
night, except at breakfast and dinner, the time to be allowed for 
which shall not exceed three hours a-day.” Well might he say, 
in disallowing these oppresive acts, that their confirmation would 
“ tend to reproduce, in a new form, many of those evils which it 
was the design of Parliament to bring to a close by the abolition 
of slavery.’ The p act was allowed to go into operation, 
oppressive on the labouring pope anion, as its provisions were, 
though not confirmed by her Majesty. 

Can it be reasonably wondered at, that, after this statement, tho 
emancipated negros looked upon their masters rather as enemies 
than friends; and that they cvaded by all possible means the obli- 
gation to labour under contracts to which they were not really 

arties ? ; 
i Mr. Grant gives a statement that on the Calder estate eighty- 
five field labourers, viz., 38 males and 47 females, only gave him 
739 days labour in five months, (Query 103 and 104). This is 
made matter of graye complaint by him, thongh all who will take 
the trouble of referring to the blue books relative to the West 
Indies, will not be at a loss to discover the true cause of this dimi- 
nution of labour on tlie estate in question. We gather from these 
books that Mr. Grant, on the Gth August, 1838, brought certain 
negros before the magistrate “ for refusing to work for stipulated 
wages, or to remove from the Calder estate.“ They declared 
themselves ready to work for reasonable wages; the law, how- 
ever, was explained to them, and, having no option, they ac- 
cepted Mr. Grant’s terms of 8d. per day for the first class, 6d. 
per day for the second class, and 4d. per day for the third class, for 
the month, “Inthe course of the complaint,” says the magis- 
trate, the women insisted that they should not be compelled to 
work more than four days in the week, assigning os a reason, 
that they had washing and other domestic duties to perform, to 
which men are not subject. This,” he adds, seems reasonable, 
but under the Abrogation Act, to entitle them to a residenee on the 
estate, they must continue to perform the work which may be 
assigned to them.” 5 papers 1839, part 2, No. 107—~ 
4, p. 153.) Our readers will rfot fail to observe, that women, the 
wives of the men on the estate, were compelled to perform the 
work assigned to them, under pain of eviction from the huts 
of their husbands. On the 13th of the same month Mr. 
Grant again appeared before the magistrate to prefer a com- 
plaint against some labourers from Aker’s marriage estate, for 
refusing to work for 8d. sterling per day, or remove from said 
estate.” They were compelled to submit aleo. As a further 
illustration of the working of the system pursued by the planters, 
we give the case of Adam and Trum, from the same records. 
c“ Adam, a labourer on Penniston’s estate, claims an exemption 
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from labour, and a right of residence on the estate, for his wife. 
Trum does not claim the same right for his wife, but they will 
only consent to labour for three days.“ ‘The magistrate decided 
against Adam, though “it may appcar,” he observes, “ repugnant 
to the right which a man unquestionably has, of receiving his wife 
into his habitation,” but he grounds his decision on the abro- 
gat ion law, and says that but for such restraints, the provisions 
of the act would be a nullity.” Trum fared no better. The 
consequence of this state of things was as might havebeen ex- 
pected. The negros left the estates, or as Mr. Grant says, became 
“ squatters” in considerable numbers. It was evident, however, 
that this gentleman's notion of squatting was different from 
that of the committec’s. By squatting he meant “ they were 
buying land of their own, doing that which they consider to better 
their own interests, buying small frechiolds.“ ( Queries 135 to 142, 
inclusive.) Such negros, he states, become jobbers ; they refuse 
to work in the cane-field because they find“ it less profitable” than 
other labour about which they employ themselves. ( Queries 143, to 
145, inclusive). He has known labourers give as much as £60 per 
acre for provision lands near the estates to which they were tor- 
merly attached, and £7 per acre, per annum, when let to them ; 
they prefer hiring cultivated land to settling upon uncultivated 
soils; and the number employing themselves apart from sugar 
estates, notwithstanding “ the high price they pay for the land,” is 
increasing ; and this holds 896 of the mountain districts 
as well as the valleys and the plains, (Queries 143 to 145—204 
—273 to 275 — and 556 to 559 inclusive). Thus has a short- 
sighted policy, an odious attempt to coerce labour from freemen, 
met with its Just reward. In 1834, Mr. Grant informed the 
committee, tlie number of labourers on the estates in St. Vincent, 
inclusive of those in the dependencies, was 14,797 ; in 1841, they 
amounted to 8536, (Query 556). 

Subsequently to the disallowance of the acts referred to, several 
less objectionable laws have been substituted for them, Into the 
particular provisions of these laws we cannot enter farther than 
to say, they place the master and servant in a better position 
towards each other; though we fear they were enacted too late 
to prevent the mischiefs and heart-burnings to which the original 
enactments coupled with the past conduct of the planters in 
St. Vincent gave rise. But whatever may be the law, practically 
the old system is attempted to be worked out under it; the 
planters oe unwilling to part with the power they conceive 
they possess, by refusing to rent the huts and provision grounds 
to the people, leaving them free to choose their own employer. 
According to Mr. Grant, their language is,“ if a labourer does not 
work for us, walk away; your house is given to some one else 
in-your room,” in fact “they hold the house and land on con- 
dition of their working for their master“ (Queries 260 and 264.) 
And this miserable expedient to obtain labour on their own terms, 
is defeating itself; the people ave retiring as rapidly as possible 
from the estates ; whereas, if there were free negro villages estab- 
lished on the various properties, there is every probability that tlie 
people would give more work to them than they now do, a better 
feeling be generated, and though the negro would then be free, 
which he ought to be, to sell his labour at the best market, the 
master would derive rent for his huts and grounds, equivalent to 
any rise in the value of labour that might take place ; but no, say 
they, “if we let a man pay rent, we make that man a 
tenant, and must give him six months’ notice, and “no 
tenant can be compelled to quit until he reaps his crop or 
without six month’s notice“ (Queries 265 and 266). Thus 
to have the power of instant ejectment, in other words, the 
power of coercion, is, with the planters of St. Vincents, a sine 
qua ron. We doubt, however, whether they are legally in 
possession of this power. We contend that the labourcrs, under 
the present system, are tenants at will, paying rent for their huts 
and grounds in the shape of labour or service, and that they are as 
much entitled to the occupancy of their huts, and to reap the 
fruits from their provision grounds, as though they paid rent in 
the shape of money for the same, And, as a consequences, we are 
of opinion that they are as fully entitled to due notice to quit, as 
much so as if they were renters in any other form than the present. 

In the reports of the stipendiary magistrates, made in the carly 
part of the present year, on tlic“ rclations hetween the peasantry 
and proprietor,” they observe that“ contracts for labour are from 
month to month; the labourer will not engage for a longer period. 
Tenancy, in consideration of the payment of rent, is unknown, 
The condition invariably implies the performance of labour, for 
the benefit of the proprictor, by husband, wife, and erer grown 
male and female member of a family; in general, for five days 
weekly. * * * * „ The labourers have their houses and 
grounds free of rent; the latter consists of seventy feet square 
of vam-ground, and as much land for other provisions as they 
require ; they work the first five days in the week at eight-pence 
sterling per day.” (West Iudia Colonics, No. 479, 1842, pp. 747 
and 752). The contracts are implied, depending upon occupancy 
of huts and grounds, not mutual as they ought to be. The 
labourcr, therefore, scizcs tlie first moment of escape, and hence, 
“to possess a freehold seems the peasant’s ambition.” (Ibid, p. 
747). Anda laudable ambition it is. 

115 last mail brings the gratifying intelligence that the crop of 
the island for the present year exceeds that of the last considera- 
bly. The account stands thus :—1841, Sugar, 8,009 hogsheads, 
372 tierces, and 165 barrels ; 1842, 8,504 hogsheads, 381 tierces, 
and 282 barrels ; showing an increase of 495 hogsheads, 9 tierces, 
and 117 barrels. Molasses and rum in proportion. 
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UNITED STATES: SLAVERY AS IT IS. 


Extract ofa letter written in New Orleans, in April, 1834, to a friend 
of the writer's residing at Philadelphia.) 


I now come to the subject of slavery. Its institution is un- 
natural—its duration impossible ; for God has willed the pro 
of knowledge and the expansion of light, and the duration of 
slavery involves a perfect and continued sympathy between 
ignorance and kuowledge, immorality and virtue, childhood and 
maturity. 

I consider the people of the south (as a mass) at least a century 
behind the people of the free states in moral polity. You feel a sus- 
picion of this as you cross the Potomac ; it grows towards belief 
as you procecd southward ; and when you have reached this place, 

ou are fraught full of the frightful conviction that you are no 

onger in a country of morals and laws. 

Murders, assassinations, duels—your sensibilities are benumbed 
by their repetition. I could cite instances upon instances, until 
the current of fecling would be choked ub. Why, only this day 
week, in the evening, at the theatre, tlie French Consul received a 
challenge in the foyer (saloon), or rather he refused to accept the 
letter in that place, saying that he would be in his office on the 
morrow. The messenger returned with his principal ; the one 
threw the letter in the Consul’s face, tlie other called him a black- 
guard. Some of the influential Creoles took part with the Consul, 
who insisted upon bringing the insult to the usual arbitrement. 
The challengers (two young Creoles,) were asked what motive 
they had for the offence. O rien, (they replied) excepté que nous 
avions entendu dire que Mons. S. etait homme de courage, et nous 
voulions l'essayer! And for this trivial reason they sought the 
life of a marricd man with young children, who, even in the more 
fortunate alternative, would have been deprived of his official 
station. Fortunately they found that Mr. S. wae a man of courage, 
so much sv, that they made to him ample written apologies, 
alleging that they were under tlic influence of wine. Now, at the 
north, in any of the free states, would not the community bave 
risen en masse against such swashbucklerst Here, there was a 
slight and incidental expression of reproval ; and the seconds had 
great difficulty in bringing the affair to adjustment. 

This is but a solitary instance of contempt of law. Disregard of life, 
the neglect of domestic relations, cruclty to the poor negros, these 
almost characterize the Creoles of the higher classes. On the por- 
traiture of this last feature look, and shudder. 

About a month ago the house of a rich baker was burned, and 
a chained negro was found consumed beneath the ruins! This 
would naturally excite horror, but not unqualified reprobation ; 
for, under this odious system, the chain might have been neces- 
sarv, and the death may have been unavoidable. I only mention 
this as an introduction. 

Three days ago a scries of atrocitics was brought to light, such 
as belief withers from compassing. Amongst the dramatic pieces 
that the vitiated taste of the day has introduced upon the French 
stage, you have probably seen“ La Tour de Nesle” and“ Lucréce 
Borgic ;” and you have probably condemned them, because the 
motive of crime was unequal to the result of horrors. Yet, they 
fall short of last weck’s realities, for in these there was no motive 
—nothing but an abstract, demoniacal thirst for blood and torture. 
I cannot conceive that God should have permitted hell to mould 
such a monster, unless it was to make the powers of darkness 
work out their own loss, by hastening, through their own greedi- 
ness, the abolition of a system so fruitful of crimes. 

There is a Creole woman of this place, aged about forty, dis- 
tinguished in Creole society by passing grace and amenity, an 
angel of sweetness in manner and demeanour. She has been twice 
a widow, and is now the wife of a French physician, some years 
a resident of this place. Her husband is said to be accessory to 
her crimes ; but I do not speak of him, for he is a mere pussillani- 
mous slave—as abject as any of her black victims. 

A fire broke out in this woman’s house three mornings ago. 
The chief engineer stated that it was necessary to break open a 
sort of “keep,” which the flames had scized. Madame L. resisted, 
averring that it contained only old furniture of no value. But 
information was given that it enclosed imprisoned slaves, and it 
was broken open. They found and rescued, here and in other 
parts of the house, seven slaves, male and female, from the age of 
sixty to that of sixteen, in such a state of emaciation and suffering 
as you cannot suppose animal nature capable of enduring. I saw 
the poor wretches inyself; and, from the partial examination m 
nerves allowed me to make, 1 can implicitly believe all that 1s 
said of the means of torture employed by this female demon. To 
whip their naked bodics until they were one festering sore was 
not enough; to tear and lacerate the breasts of women did not 
satiate this vulture ; to portion out to them a pittance of food and 
water barely sufficient to keep them alive still stinted her craving. 
No—she had mechanical tortures, such as the inquisition 
failed to contrive. A bed that had been used in Paris to remedy 
a defect in the spine of her own daughter was converted by this 
Procrustes into an implement of torture. The iron collar was 
garnished with spikes to press against the chin of the intended 
victim. Others wore yokes of iron with edges on the inside to 
keep the head immoveable. She crowned the poor wretches at 
times with an iron band, which, through means of a serew, pro 
dually pressed spikes into their heads, She had too a e 
bristling with nails, in which she caused them to be seated ; and, 
when the too copious effusion of blood threatencd to outrun the 
scanty supplying of thcir food, she would sear the wounds with 
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hot irons! Then, in her mood of more tranquil enjoyment, she | ceed. But l ım aware thut your investigations are directed to collateral 
would visit her victims in their dungeons, inhale the pestilential | subjects, if not immediately to this one, and am anxious to avoid eren 
effluvia from their sores, foel and gange the thickening scab and the appearance of a gratuitous interference with duties which you are so 
the deepening wound, and conte:nplate the worms making merry { Competent to discharge. aed - 

in their banquetings! You—a creature of God—ean you believe As it is possible, however, that this particular point is not specitically 
this? I could not have believed it a week ago; but now I do. V 15 5 ; )) 

This fury, since the death of her second husband, has destroyed cana which you can avail yourself ot if you see fit, or deem it 
orty-six out of forty-seven slaves that her husband left to her. p à 13 1 jule: 5 6 13. 8. 
tae vear two 18 themselves from the honse- roof. Three „ ee a pe ee tae ste an 
days ag} one set fire to tlie house, as a means of terminating her | mentioned i 7 ̃ ai 

8 ’ a means o riinating mentioned in that very act. 
sufferings, and those of her fellows. She lives on murder and | The third section sets forth the pecuniary mulet, and the tenth makes all 
bloodshed, and—shame to human nature! she lives unpunished. such dealings a felony, with transportation or hard labour. 

It must be a subject of nice and cnrious speculation with The thirteenth section points out the special cases excepted, whic!: are 
the demons of hell (for men it would be too revolting)—to | Solely dealing or tradiag in slaves lawfully being in any British territory, 
fathom the sources al-! trace the currents of this woman’s in- | with the tree intent and purpose of employing them in that territory. 
fernal instincts and aspirations, Not satisfied with those she may | 800 that thenceforth no new slaves could be lawfully introduced into the 
have, her longings are for fresh victims: and youth, and health, British territories, nor could any British subject deal in slaves in any other 
and the hilarious impulses which a beneficent God has given to | P 2 1 from J : b A E en 
the long-suffering African race, only stimulate her cravings for | 5 5 i aa pe ee 15 he it 1 n N 

wer and possession—the power to torture and the possession i FVV „ 
po po r TSUNE. possession IN | the iet of Angust, 1834, slavery shall be ard is hereby utterly and for 
misery—which scem to constitute her life's aim. I am acquainted | ever abolished and declarel unlawful throughout the Britisb colonies, 
witli a ver worthy qua'lroon woman, who owns two female slaves plantations, an possessions abroad.” Consequently, as slavery was 
to whom she is gentle and kind; and they seem content aud happy. | already rendered unlawful everywhere el:e, it is now unlawful everv- 
She told me yesterday, that Madame L. had often appeared to be | where, unless an exception can be found in its favour in that very act, and 
struck with the gaicty of one, a girl of fifteen, and at last kad made | the only exceptions are in section sixty-four, which comprises ouly India, 
the most seductive offers for her purchase : — Madame, quelle | Ceylon, and St. Helena. 
charmante petite ncgresse vous avez la Woudrez vous me faire le} | ‘Lhese parties, it is süd, allege that they have not obtained compensa- 
bonheur de me la vendre? She had marked the joyousness of the tion. This may bo a reason for seeking an iudemnification, but it is no 
poor girl, and her imagination had gloated over the contrast that | excuse for their committing felony. lai 
might be wrought, until she could no longer resist the desire of | As it does not appear desirable to go further at prosent tlian to proc ar 
enjoying it. Fortunately for the poor negress, my acquaintance | the law, and as Captain Tucker, exercising, 1 conceive, a very soun 


fete ; : ` ae juilament, does not intend to proceed to coercion by seizure of the slaves 
5 1 j Wie for full six weeks, so a3 to enable the parties to jiberato them spontaneously, 

1d bo Ə tl hri Clients wi h # a i ttl ; ~il would, were l in your place, confine my proceedings principally to 
would bow to the shrine of beauty, when he refiects that the most | naking more complete iowuiry ; but I would ascertain, as fully as I could, 
bewitching exterior can mask such hideous deformity of soul! | where these people came from, how they are supported, how punished, 
Yes, she was in her youth, I am told, of surpassing loveliness : so | whether any of the mitigatory enactments of the British sfive colonies 
much so, indeed, that, her first marriage having involved the for- were legally in force there; if it be alleged they are free, what wages they 
feiture of his commission to her husband, an officer of the Spanish | receive tor their labour, whether they are bought or sold, or bequeathed, 
army (you know that no public officer of Spain can marry with- | or pawned. The latter I am told is common, and there can be no doubt 
out the consent of his sovercign), she, confident in her power of | that it is “ a trading in slaves ;” and in all these matters I would be as 
blandishment, went to Spain, placed herself in the king’s way, and | specitic as I could as to names, time, and place. 
throwing herself at his feet, besought her husband's pardon. | I am also very desirous of directing your attention to the danger of 
e Madam“ said the king, raising her, “ your husband is pardoned ; any of tbese persons being removed or withdrawn from Britisb protection. 
the temptation was so great that the offence must have been un- Ia closing this pniaful subject, I can only assure you that, if you think 
avoidable.’ But to rclarh. my going down will be of material assistance, T shall, although my time 38 


5 are ; i much occupied, proceed there on the first notification from you or Captain 
After having seen her victims, I was almost frantic. I wanted | Tucker.  Bulieve me Ae 


to instigate the people to break open her,house, seize her, and burn (Sigaed) 3 E 
her. At night [ went to her house, with no fixed purpose, but T Nowine j ; ; f : 
under an instinctive feeling that something of retribution would he following is the proclamation alluded to in the foregoing 


be done. The work of revenge was going on gloriously. The letter. 

people, finding that she had been suffered to escape without an] Proclamation by his Excellency Sir Joun IEnEuIE, &c. &c. & c. i 
effort on the part of the authorities, had broken open her house; Joun Jeremre—Whereas undoubted information has been conveyed to 
and, from one nearly opposite, I had the satisfaction of secing all | us that the practice of bolding persons in slavery prevails in certain parts 
her costly furniture, Plate mirrors, every thing, shattered and of the British territories of Africa within the limits of this government, viz. 
thrown into the street. Windows, doors, balconies, almost the | 20th degree north to 2th degree south, as aforesaid: Now, therefore, 
walls themselves, are destroyed. It was expected tliat the next be it known, tbat by the several acts of parliament, viz. 5 Geo. 4, C. 13, 
night tlie mob would sah i a sinilar attack upon the house and 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 73, commonly called the Slave-Trade Abolition 


A ; sad ~ | Act, and the Slave Emancipation Act, it is unlawful for any person 
of Madame L e, the cousin and compcer in crime of this | ¢, hold slaves ina British territory, or fora British subject to hold slaves in 


monster; but now the armed force was on the nlert, for the | an country whatever, except India, St. Helena, and Ceylon, and that in 
exalted fecling of vengeance that had animated the first actors 1 85 caves the bulders 25 liable to severe . the persons 
in this justifiable demolition, had been succecded by the love of | dus unlawfully held in slavery to seizure and confiscation, 

pillage in the baser order of the populace. So now all is quiet And wherens undoubted information has been further conveyed to us, 
again, except that it constitutes the subject of conversation, but | that it is not unusual for traders to take persons in pawn within the 
not of newspaper disquisition. No, only two newspapers, the | said limits; be it therefore also known tbat such holding in pawn is a 
Bee and the Courier, have had the independence to recount these | holding in slavery within the meening of these acts; and we do bereby 
horrors without reserve! Amongst foreigners and strangers there | strictly enjoin and require all officers, civil and military, all officers of 
are none but the feelings of execration against this woman, com- Cities, towns, and others, her Majesty's loyal subjects, to aid and assist ia 
miseration of the slaves, horror at the insufficiency of the laws, | the execution of the laws. 
exultation that public fecling had manifested itself in the | „Given at Government House, Freetown, in the said colony, this 4th day 
absence of legal representation. But in the minds of the !!!! 8 


: à . | fourth, By command of bis Excellency the Governor. 
Creoles, all these feelings secm to be swallowed up in (Signed) N. W. Blacvonacp, Colonial Secretary. 


a sense of danger—the danger of precedent, the infraction God save the Queen. 


3 icta! ; 
of the inviolateness of property. Base egoists! Why, The spirit and determination here shown by the lamented 


when, four years ago, this same woman was arraigned, did the l A ae 
truckle to ber family influence and wealth, and Jet her esta 1 Jeremie are noble, and worthy of the highest admiration. The 


Why have they let their statute book be polluted by the awarding | COUP adopted by him is thus noticed by the government. 
of a fine of five hundred dollars (!1!), and disqualification from | Lor» Jonx uss to the officer administering the gorernment of Sierra 


holding slaves, to those who punish them even to dvath? No, . Leone. 
no, their own cruelty is but largely mirrored in this woman’s _ Downing-stredt, 8th July, 1841. 
atrocities. Srr—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your predecessor's despatch, 


No. 28, of the 4th of March, with its enclosures, relating to the practices 
which have been discovered to exist on the Gold Coast, of holding per- 


DR. MADDEN AND SIR JOHN JEREMIE. ~ | sons in slavery, and of taking persons in pawn; and I have to acquaint 


As it cannot but be interesting to our readers to know what view vou, that J entirely approve the proclamation which he promulgated under 
was entertained of Dr. Madden’s p lings on the Gold Coast, | date of the 4th of March last, Te ee to be illegal. 


and what part was taken in them, by that distinguished friend of i ; : 
humanity, the late Sir John Jeremie, at that timo governor of Lon p 1 C to Carram MACLEAN. 9 . 
Sierra Leone, we publish, according to our promise, the following | Downing-street, 14th July, 1841. 
correspondence from the Appendix to the Report of the West The proclamation of the late Sir John Jeremie is nothing more than the 
African Committee. affirmation of a principle of law, regarding which it is impossible that any 
Sin Jouns Jeges to Dr. Mapex. doubt shou'd arise. Perhaps, indeed, the mere words of that proclamation 


Government House, Freeencn, 5th Murch, 1841. may not have been accurately chosen. It declares it to be unlawful for 

My nrar Da. Mavpen—Herewith you will receive, by favour of Captain | any persons to hold slaves in a British territory. To that extent it is 

Tucker, several sets of a proclamation baring reference principally, though | indisputably correct. ‘The additional declaration, tbat it is unlawful for 

I fear not exclusively, to the part of the coast you are now at, and to a British subject to hold slaves in any country whatever, except 

which, if it were not for your being there, I should immediately pro- India, St. Helena, and Ceylon, is a wider aisetion than I apprehend can 
1 
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strictly be made; for the laws of Great Britain are, of course, binding 
only within the British dominions, except in a few peculiar cases where 
the municipal law attaches toa British subject even in a foreign land. 
‘Treason is the most familiar instance of an exception of this kind. But I 
do not understand that a British subject would incur any penalty whicb 
would be enforced against him in British courts of justice, by holding men 
in slavery within the limits of any country by the law of whicli slavery is 
permitted, 

_ This distinction is of great practical importance in reference to the Bri- 
tish forts on the Gold Coast. Her Majesty's dominion on that coast is, as 
I understand, of very narrow local range. If I am correctly informed, it 
extends only to the forts themselves. Whatever influence Great Britain 
may exercise beyond those precincts, my supposition is, that beyond the 
very walls of the forts there is no sovereignty, properly speaking, vested 
in the British crown; but that the whole adjacent country is subject to 
the dominion of the native powers. f 

My information on tbis subject may be defective or erronesus ; but, if I 
am rightly informed respecting it, it follows that, within the fort of Cape 

Coast Castle, a different rule of law regarding slavery may prevail from 
that which exists beyond those limits. Within them the statute 3 and 4 
Will. 4, c. 79, is unquestionably in force. Beyond them it is not so. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter of Mr. Phillippo, inserted in our last, was addressed, not to 
the rev. T. Swan, but to Mr. Joseph Sturge. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to the Treasurer (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) at 
the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-slarery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


E Anti-Slavery Meporter. 
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Wr have great pleasure in giving to-day an extract —too short 
—from Mr. Dickens's American Notes. 
and love of freedom which breathe 


ortion of his otherwise unlimited popularity in the 
states. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that the rev. T. Spencer, T. 


Hunt, and W. Blair, esqs., have been appointed delegates from 
Bath to the next Anti-slavery Convention. 


WE find in one of Dr. Madden’s letters to the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle the following exhibition of a certain Mr. 


Hughes :— 


There is a person of the name of Hughes, connected with the house of 


Mr. Forster's brother at the Gambia, who acts in the capacity chiefly of its 
factor at Cacheo, the Cassamanra, and Bissao, who has lately taken an 


active part on behalf of the interests of those places, and is likely to be- 


come distinguished in the service of them, He bas contrived to enter into 


e with the lords commissioners of the Adiniralty. 


Bisaao, and brings charges of very grave importance against officers in the 
British service, on the evidence, too, of one of the principal merchants in 


this vile traffic, the notorious Nozolini (better known by the name of 


Caetano), whose declaration is annexed to this correspondence. 

The lords commissioners of the adiniralty, knowing little of Mr. Jobn 
Hughes, bave been led into n correspondence with this man, and advantage 
is taken of their condescension to promote the interests of the Portuguese 
miscreants who carry on the slave-trade on the coast. The communication 
to them and their answer to it have been printed by this party, in the 
form of a circular. in the Portuguese language as well as in English, for 
extensive distribution, of course throughout the Portuguese slave factories 
along that part of the coast of Africa. In this country it was intended for 
private distribution only, and was thus stealthily circulated by Mr. John 
Hughes within the last tour or five days. I send you, sir, the precious 
document in the original, with the initials of Mr. Hughes, and in his hand- 
writing, at the top of ths printed paper. On the first page the correspon- 
dence with the lords of the admiralty is printed in English; on the other 
side it is given verbatim in Portuguese, and on the next page the document 
purporting to be the deposition or declaration of Senlor Nozolini is given 
in the Portuguese language only. For what object this latter document is 
printed in that language, and not in English, it is not dificult to divine. 
It is evident the place where use is to be made of it is at the Portuguese 
factories on the coast—that the object is to furnish the notorious Caetano 
with suitable materials for another deposition, or to open to bim a new 
channel for the heavy charges of rapine and murder which he has brought 
against British officers and seamen.” 


This same gentleman, who so kindly patronizes the slave- 
dealers of Bissao, has done us the honour of a communication, 
which we copy with literal accuracy below :— 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Socicty. 


22, Upper Baker Street, 2nd Dec., 1842. 

Sır, — When you have finished emitting your anti-slavery slaver in libels 
on the African mercbants, who do more to put down slavery in a day than 
you and your society will do in fifty years, perhaps you will be able to find 
room in your slanderous and mendacious Reporter for the article in the 
inclosed paper, the British Queen. You will find in it some admirable ad- 
vice, and if you, and those who pay you for your libellous labours, will 
apply the lesson properly, it will be of the greatest service to you. 

The exposures now in progress, provoked by your hypocrisy and slanders, 
will teach you the homely lesson that honesty is the best policy. Try to 
get an honest penny by scms honest trade, aud leave off begging under the 
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mask of humanity ; leave the cause of the negro to those really and sine 
cerely his friend, and save him from the mock friendship of trading sympe- 
tbisers, like Messrs. Scoble, Madden, and co. 


tor refers us, we have duly read; 
too ordinary a quality to be worth 
sion, not of “slaver,’ but of gall, is sufficiently accounted for by 


ee re i a 


The genuine humanity 
in his remarks cannot 
be too much honoured ; nor can the moral bravery with 
which he has sacrificed, by the utterance of them, a large pro- 

united 


In this 
correspondence he takes up the defence of bis friends, the slave-dealers of 


(WEDNESDAY, 


l know you all well in many ways, and particularly from having beer 


the object of your libels. 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Joux Hronxs. 


The article in the British Queen to which our courteous moni- 
but, even as abuse, it is of 
inserting. Mr. Baker’s effu- 


his connexion with the house of Forster and Co., and is no doubt 
a part of the tactics by which the nefarious commerce of that 
firm is to be protected, if possible, from public reprobation. By 
the sharpness with which the wasps try to sting, we could almost 
imagine that their nest was on fire. 


Arrnoron we have not received any further number of the 
Latimer Journal, we are happy to find from other papers that 
George Latimer is free. We have given the details in another 
column, From what a fearful destiny he has been rescued may 
appear from the following circumstance, related and affirmed 
by Mr. Amos B. Merrill :— 


I asked Latimer if he ever expressed to Gray, or any one else, a willing- 
ness to go back to Norſolz. He said. No, never; I would rather die 
than go back. Gray lias just been here, trying to get me to say that I will 

o back willingly, I turned my back on him, and would not speak to him. 

le said if I would go back „ there should be no more trouble— 
he would take me out of jail, and use me well. I then turned towards 
him, and said, ‘Alr. Gray, when you get me back to Norfolk, you ma 
kil] me.“ Grav, setting his teeth together, answered, No, I wout ki 
vou, FI load you with chains, I-II make you follow me night and de 
through the streets with a ball chained to each foot, as an example—I'll 
kill vou by inches!“ 

When Latimer pronounced these words, his horror-struck look, as if the 
image of future tortures rose before him, the tones of bis voice, and every 
motion of his body, proclaimed that he spoke the truth. 


Tue appeal of the United Service Gazette to Mr. Cook, the fourth 
commissioner, in relation to Captain Maclean’s pawn, has issued 
in his declining to enter into any further explanation, on official 
and very proper grounds. He will fully report the case, of course, 
to the government. The statement is given below from the 
Gazette. 


We have endeavoured, not unsuccessfully we hope, to expose the enor- 
mous atrocity of the pawn system of slavery practised up to the present 
moment on the Western Coast of Africa, not only with the authority, bat 
actually by the governor of Cape Coast Castle himself! We lately 
instanced the fact, that, when her Majesty’s ship Wilberforce was at that 
station, Mr. Mactean, the governor, came on board the vessel and claimed 
possession of an African who had been hired by Mr. Carn, the superin- 
tendent of the model farm, on the ground that be was a pawn. To their 
discredit be it written, three of the commissioners (naval officers) con- 
sented to give back this poor wretch to slavery. The fourtb, a civilian, 
viewing the demand in its proper light, proicoied in the most earnest manner 
against the restitution of the pawn, who had been pledged to the master 
who claimed him by his father, for money for a drunken debauch over the 
dead body of his wife ; and for whose liberation after baving worked three 
years as a blacksmitb, a considerably larger sum was demunded than that 
for which be had been originally pawned!! Finding, however, the ms- 
jority of his associate commissioners prepared to admit Mr. MacLean's 
ae to the man, Mr. Cook, the civil commissioner, purchased his free- 

om. 

The article from which we have made this extract is seasoned 
with a bitter reference to“ Exeter Hall philanthropists,” the 
design of which we cannot pretend to penctrate. Its injustice is 
obvious on the face of it. 


Tne Morning Ileraui announces an important sequence to Lord 
Aberdeen's despatch on the destruction of slave-barracoons, and 
the letter of the admiralty which has just appeared in the papers, 
It speaks as follows :— 


We have now to inform the public that the Earl of Aberdeen, feeling 
the extreme importance, in the present exciteable state of temper which 
now so unfortunately exists in France with reference to our proceedings 
to put down the slave-trade on the coast of Africa, that the instructions 
given to the British squadron in those seas should be most scrupalously 
and strictly in accordance with the law of nations, has appointed a com- 
mission to frame a series of orders for that squadron which shall be im- 
pregnable to legal objections, and agrecable to the stipulations of our 
slave · trade treaties with foreign powers. The gentlemen to whom this 
important task has been confided are Sir Stephen Lushington, the Hon- 
orable Captain Denman, R. N., an officer of great naval experience on the 
coast, Mr. Rothery, a well known and experienced civilian of Doctors’ 
Commons, much employed by government in matters relating to the 
coast and the slave-trade, and Mr. Bandinell, of the foreign-office, the 
author of a semi-oflicial memoir of the diplomatic efforts of England to 
suppress the detestable traffic in human beings, lately published. 


— — 
— . — — — 


THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 


Tne late arrivals from the United States have brought tlie Pre- 
sident’s message on the opening of Congress. We extract what 
refers to the African slave-trade. 


By the tenth article of the treaty of Ghent it was expressly declared, that 


“ whereas the traffic in slaves is irreconcileable with the principles of 
humanity and justice; and whereas both his majesty and the United 
States are desirous of continuing their efforts to promote its entire aboli- 
tion, it is hereby agreed that both the contracting parties shall use their 
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be:t endeuvours to accomplish so desirable an object.” In the enforce” 
ment of the laws and treaty stipulations of Great Britain, a practice had 
threatened to grow up on the part of its cruisers of subjecting to visi- 
tation ships sailing under the American Hag, which, while it seriously 
involved our maritime rights, would subject to vexation a branch of our 
trade which was increasing, aud which required the fostering care of the 
government 

And although Lord Aberdeen, in his correspondence with the American 
‘envoys at London, expressly disclaimed all right to detain any American 
ship on the high seas, even if found with a cargo of slaves on board, and 
restricted the British pretension to a mere claim to visit and inquire, yet 
it could not well be discerned by the executive of the United States how 
such visit and inquiry could be made without detention on the voyage, 
and consequent interruption to the trade. It was regarded as the right 
of search, presented only in a new form, and expressed in different 
words; and J therefore felt it to be my duty distinctly to declare, in my 
annual message to Congress, that no such concession could be made, and 
that the United States had both the will and the ability to enforce their 
own laws, and to protect their flag from being used for purposes wholly 
forbibden by those laws, and obnoxious to the moral censure of the 
world. 

Taking the message as his letter of instructions, our then minister at 
Paris felt himself required to assume the same ground, in a remonstrance 
which he felt it his duty to present to M. Guizot, and through him to 
the King of the French, against what has been called the quintuple treaty ; 
and his conduct in this respect mct with the approval of this government. 
In close conformity with these views, the cighth article of the treaty 
was framed, which provides that each nation shall keep afloat in the 
African seas, a force not Jess than eighty guns, to act separately and 
apart, under instructions from their respective governments, and for the 
enforcement of their respective laws and obligations,” From this it will 
be seen that the ground assumed in the message has been fully main- 
tained, at the same time that the stipulations of the treaty of Ghent are 
to be carried out in good faith by the two countries, and that all pretence 
is removed for interference with our commerce for any purpose whatever 
by a foreign government. 

While, therefore, the United States have been standing up for the 
freedom of the seas, they have not thought proper to make that a pre- 
text for avoiding a fulfilment of their treaty stipulations, or a ground 
for giving countenance to a trade reprobated by our Jaws, A similar 
arrangement by the other great powers could not fail to sweep trom the 
ocean the slave-trade, without the interpolation of any new principle 
into the maritime code. We may be permitted to hope that the example 
thus set will be followed by one, if not all of them. We thereby also 
afford suitable protection to the fair trader in those seas, thus fulfilling 
at the same time the dictates of a sound policy, and complying with 
the claims of justice and humanity. 


TRINIDAD AUXILIARY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Wx have been favoured with a copy of the report of this Society, 
presented at the Annual Meeting held at Port of Spain on the Ist 
of August last, together with the speeches delivered on the occa- 
sion. As tlie Report is short, we present it entire. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1842. 

This society has now existed for three years. It was instituted with the 
view of fostering in the public mind gratitude for the invaluable blessing 
of emancipation, and of helping to propagate among all classes of the com- 
munity, a knowledge of the duties which man owes to his brother man, 
and last but not least, of exciting sympathy for those still enslaved in 
other lands. This Society never presumed to hope that it wonld be able 
to lend pecuniary or other direct or positive assistance to the victims of 
human rapacity ; but confident that the sigh of sympathy is neither un- 
heard nor unheeded by Him “ who ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever be will,“ the members would deem it their duty 
to associate together, though they could do nothing more, than mourn over 
the fate of their brethren in bondage. 

The society deeply laments the epathy and indirect opposition it has 
had to encounter. These indeed were anticipated to a certain extent, but 
it was hoped that time and participation in the blessings of freedom would 
entirely remove them. This hope has been, as yet, partially disappointed, 
f 1as evidently tended to cool the zeal of not a few of the friends of 
iberty. 

The society, while it regrets, cannot wonder at the indifference of the 
lately emancipated : their former state of mental, as well as physical degra- 
dation, affords a sufficient and melancholy reason for their indifierence as 
regards the objects of this society; they are therefore to be pitied, not to 
be blamed. Hut it would be hypocrisy to hide the astonishment felt by 
this society at the apathy manifested by many of the more enlightened and 
cultivated of African descent in reference to slavery ; that insatiable mon- 
ster that has for ages devoured by millions the harmless end defenceless 
inbabitants of their father-land, and from whose jaws they themselves so 
narrowly escaped. That they should be indifferent is truly strange and 
sad :—Freedom looks entreatingly to the enlightened coloured population 
of this and of every British colony; from them, surely, she bas a right 
to expect allegiance and zealous support; their devotion to her is justly 
due. It is the duty of all to rally round the sacred standard of freedom, 
but it is peculiarly incumbent and imperative on those in whose veins 
there runs even one drop of honoured African blood, to be found not only 
in the field of contest, but in the front of the battle. 

It was not to be expected that any considerable number of the white 
population resident in the colony sould at first feel disposed to co-operate 
witb, or even approve of the society—their former babits and feelings for- 
bade such an expectation — but their opposition was uncalled for, and might 
bave been averse without any loss either to their interest or their bonour. 
It is right however to state, that they have offered no direct or open 
Opposition to the society, although it is well known, that they have not 
failed to depreciate its members and objects, in what may be here 
termed gallery-gossip, and at times bave endeavoured to bespatter 
the members and injure the society by a little harmless Editorial 

twaddle. But of the coldness and covert enmity of those formerly impli- 
cated in the sin of slavery, the society would speak tenderly and compas- 
fionately, knowing that the human mind can only with great difficulty be 


emancipated from the tyrann 7 of hoary habit, and feelings long and fondly 
cherished ; and aware also that nothing has yet been done in this colony to 
enlighten their minds and introduce them to the heavenly principles of 
justice and mercy — principles tbat would bave fared no worse amongst us, 
that would have been as extensively known and embraced, although print- 
ing had been an art vet unknown in Trinidad. This the society regrets, 
and may attempt to remedy at no distant day. 

But the Society{would forget the little local difficulties with which it 
has to contend, and contemplate witb gratitude and delight the progress, 
which the cause of freedom is making throughout the world. In America 
the strongbold of slavery, abolition principles are gradually and irresistibly 
spreading, and! at no remote period, the destruction of the diabolical 
system of human bondage is certain; nothing more surely indicates its 
speedy dissolution than the infatuated fury of its abettors ; their darlin 
system must be in the most imminent danger when it is being defende 
with such demoniac desperation. The society devoutly desires that free- 
dom mav there, as well as everywhere else, obtain a bloodless triumph ; 
but it cannot rid itself of the fear lest her banner be crimsoned in the 
contest, although of the result it does not entertain a doubt. 

France is bestirring herself, and concerting,measures for the ameliora- 
tion of her captives, and is even Jooking forward to the entire abolition of 
slavery, Some of the greatest of her great men ure numbered with the 
friends of freedom. The minor powers, Spain, Portugal and Denmark, 
will be driven by the force of public opinion, and from regard to their own 
interest or safety, to regenerate the cruel system of slavery, and ultimately 
to follow the high and holy example of Britain. | 

The society wonld mention with very sincere joy, the fact, that that 
Pontiff of Rome has issued a bull prohibiting the slave-trade. This is a 
fatal stroke given toslavery in the papal dominions. 

In conclusion, the society feels greatly encouraged by the aspect of the 
nations, as regards the object which it solely seeks to promote. There 
are many evident indications of the approach of a better and happier atate 
of things. Knowledge, the foe of domination, and the leveller of all 
unwarranted distinctions, is being fast disseminated, and cannot fail 
ultimately, to eradicate slavery. 

“Come hallow’d era, 
When sacred justice shall unaw’d preside, 
O’er all the acts of men.” 


MR. DICKENS ON SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
From his American Notes for Generul Circulation. 


Tur ground most commonly taken by these better men among the ad vo- 
cates of slavery is this :—‘ It is a bad system; and for myself I would 
willingly get rid of it, if I could, most willingly. But it is not so bad 
as you in England take it to be. You are deceived by the representations 
of the emancipationists. The greater part of my slaves are much attached 
tome. You will say that I do not allow them to be severely treated; but 
I will put it to you whether you believe that it can be a general prac- 
tice to treat them inhumanly, when it would impair their value, and would 
be obviously against the interests of their masters.“ 

Is it the interest of any man to steal, to game, to waste his health and 
mental facultics in drunkenness, to lie, forswear himself, indulge hatred, 
seek deperate revenge, or do murder? No. All these are roads to ruin. 
And why, then, do men tread tbem ? Because such inclinations sre among 
the vicious qualities of mankind. Blot out, ye friends of slavery, from the 
catalogue of human passions, brutal lust, cruelty, and the abuse of irrespon- 
sible power (of all earthly temptations the most difficult to be resisted), 
and when ye have done so, and not before, we will inquire whether it be 
the interest of a master to lash and maim the slaves, over whose life and 
limbs he has an absolute control. 

But again: this class, together with the last one I have named, the 
miserable aristocracy spawned of a false republic, lift up their voices and 
exclaim, “ Public opinion is all-sufficient to prevent such cruelty as you 
denounce.” Public opinion in the slave states is slavery, is it not? Public 
opinion in the slave states has delivered the slaves over to the gentle mer- 
cies of their masters. Public opinion has made the laws, and denied them 
legislative protection. Public opinion has knotted the lash, heated the 
branding-iron, loaded the rifle, and shielded the murderer. Public opi- 
nion threatens the abolitionist with death, if he venture to the south; and 
drags him with a rope about bis middle, in brcad unblushing noon, through 
the first city in the east. Public opinion has, within a few years, burned a 
slave alive ata slow fire in the city of St. Louis ; and public opinion bas to 
this day maintained upon the bench that estimable judge who charged 
the jury, impannelled there to try his murderers, that their most borrid 
deed was an act of public opinion, and being so, must not be punished 
by the laws the public sentiment had made. Public opinion hailed this 
doctrine with a Low] of wild applause, and set the prisoners free, to walk 
the city, men of mark, and influence, and station, as they had been before. 

Public opiaion! what class of men have an immense preponderance 
over the rest of the community, in their power of representing public 
opinion in the legislature? The slave-owners. They send from their 
twelve states one hundred members, while the ſousteen free states, with a 
fred population nearly double, return but a hundred and forty-two. Before 
whom do the presidential candidates bow down the most humbly, on whom 
do they fawn the most fondly, and for whose tastes do they cater the most 
assiduously in their servile protestations? The slave-owners always. 

Public opinion! hear the public opinion of the free south, as expressed 
by its own members in the house of representatives at Washington, “F 
have a great respect for the chair,” quoth North Carolina,“ I have a great 
respect for him personally; nothing but that respect prevents me from 
rushing to the table anc tearing that petition which bas just been presented 
for the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia to pieces.“ “ 1 
warn the abolitionists,” says South Carolina, “ ignorant, infuriated barba- 
rians as they are, that if chance shall throw any of them into our hands he 
may expect a felon’s death.” —* Let an abolitionist come within the borders 
of South Carolina‘” cried a third, mild Carolina’s colleague, ‘and if we 
can catch him we will try him, and notwithstanding the interference of all 
5 governments on earth, including the federal government, we will axa 
im, 

Public opinion has made this law. It bas declared thet in Washington, 
in that city which takes its name from the father of American liberty, any 
Justice of the peace may bind with fetters any negro passing down the 
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street, und thrust him into gaol: no ollence ou the black man’s putt I3 
necessury. The justice says, I choose to think this man a runaway “3 
and locks him up. Public opinion empowers the man of law, when this is 
done, to advertise the negro in the newspapers, warning his owner to come 
and claim him, or he will be soll to pay the gaol fees. But supposing be 
is a free black, and has no owner, it may naturally be presumed that he is 
set at liberty. No: be is soid to recompense tes juilor. ‘This has been 
done ogain, and again, and again. Ile has no means of proving his free- 
dom; has no adviser, messenger, or ussistunce of any sort or kind; no 
investigation into his case is made, or inquiry instituted. Ile, a free man, 
who may have served for years, and bought his liberty, is thrown into gaol 
on no process, for no crime, and on no pretence of crime : and is sold to 
pay the gaol fees, This seoms incredible, even of America, but itis the law. 


— — — — — — 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
(From the Hamburger Nachrichten), 


The question of the slave trade having been of late so frequently a topic 
of discussion, it may not be disagreeable to your readers to know sometbing 
of the enormous profit made by West Iudian and North American slave- 
dealers ; 1 shall, therefore, hand you for publication a letter addressed to 
me when I was in America, in 1841, proposing to me to take a share in 2 
speculation of the kind. 

The original was written in French, and was addressed to me by Captain 
Auguste L., one of the most notorious slave-dealers, aud was delivered to 
me by his own band. 

The calculations of Captain L., it will be seen, are not quite accurately 
summed up; still 1 have sent them as they are, a nearly literal translation, 
without altering any part of the original. Ilxisnicu Frinpt. 

CONTO FINTO OF THE PROBABLE NESUILT OF A CARGO OF 200 NEGROS. 
Preliminary Expen:es. 


Purchase ofa suitable vessel 
Equipment and advance to the eren 2,000 


300 muskets, of the ysval quali 5 700 
GOO machetas, or negro k ni ẽeõ „ 300 
1,00 pieces of calico, gingham, kala 8.000 
1,000 pieces of elutlMPMP VMWMPWMPW MW Ww .7.æ. .: I. 000 
1,000 Ibs. of tobacco. eee 200 
1,500 Ibs. of gunpowder ..e.seossseseoesceessesosoo 400 
800 casks of tafia esses... Sia aid acca ames Wace eae ac 200 
Bullets, flints, knives, and looking glasses TTET 100 

Fittings up between the decks, chains, 300 small demi 
feannes, water casks, and medicine ehests 800 
Ir!!! 8 . ⁊:.;⁊ 15,000 


The captain’s wages are 150 dollars a month, besides 12 per cent. on the 
s produce of the slaves. The first ma's wages are 80 dollars a 
month, and four dollars a head on each negro; the second mate 60 dollars, 
and two dollars a head. The cook receives monthly 50 dollars, the car- 
penter 50 dollars, and ench sailor 35 dollars. 
Expenses after landing the negros. 


Dollars. 

To be paid to the captain and crew, aꝶũů ·ũkkk . ꝑ ˙n . 16,000 
To the consignee . ö 9 4,000 
To the governor, one ounce per henuddd e . 4,000 
24,000 


The value of the ship remains to the owners, say 2, 500 dollars, and 
might be sold to cover the cost of lodging, and teeding the cargo tll the 
le. 
be gross proceeds of the sale, esti:unting the 250 negros to bring the 
very low price of 22 Spanish ounces, or 374 dollars a head (they seldom 
bring less than 400 dollars), would bod ͥ dollars 93,500 
Deduct expenses sececceccese 37,000 


There will remain a net profit o'⁰r—- . 50,500 
Every thousand dollar share will, therefore, produce 4, 3 15 dollars netto. 
The equipment may take place either at Havana or in the United 

States. In the latter case, however, the muskets and machetas must te 
bought at Havana, as these articles would not be easily obtuined in an 
American harbour. 

It will be well to let the equipment begin immediately, as about four 
months are required to complete the affair, unmely, between the departure 
from Havans and the return thither. It would be possible, therefore, to 
be back in August, anil at this season there are few or no cruizers to be 
apprebended, most of them taking shelter for the winter in the harbours, 
The moment of lauding the slaves is, perhaps, the only one of real danger. 

It would be better, in many respects, tbat this aftair should be under- 
taken in shares. 


eae eee 
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TIIE CASE OF GEORGE LATIMER. 


From the I. iberatur. 

Grorce Lanna was held ns a slave by James B. Gray, of Norfolk, 
Virginia. He says his former mistress emancipated him by will, that his 
mother saw the will after the old lady's decease, but the heirs destroyed it, 
and held bim until be was sold to Gray. Having no redress, be fled, with 
bis wife, now on the eve of her confinement, nnd came to Boston, where 
he was immediately followed by Gray, who had him committed on a 
charge of larceny in Virginia, This, it appears, was a mere pretence, in 
fraud of the law, in order to get him into possession witbout a breach of tie 

e, under the extraordinary decision af the Supreme Court in the case 
of Prigg v. Pennsylvania. Latimer's wife has not been taken. A babeas 
corpus was taken out by Mesers. Sewall and Merrill, and Mr. Stratton, 
the officer who held bim in custody, justified his detention, first under the 
police warrant, and then under 8 power of attorney from Gray to bold him 
as a slave. Chief Justice Shaw said the decision of the Supreme Court 
authorized the owner of a fugitive slave to arrest him whenever be could 
find him, and the state couris could not interfere, and the writ therefure 
was discharged. Latimer was then taken before the police court, and 
ordered to give bail in 1000 dollars for his appearance to answer. Bail 
was immediately offered, when, lo! the prosecution for theft was immeii- 
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ately abandoned—sbowing it to have been a mere fraud upon the law. 
Latimer never could have hen taken by Gray as a slave, but, being once 
in custody, and in irons, the false imprisonment as a thief was] abandoned 
and the poor victim removed to jail, where he is still beld, under the fol- 
owing extraordinary warrant, which we wish every citizen of Massa- 
chusetts to read, and seo to what base uses the commonwealth jails are 
prostituted, Such an instrument ought to be dated at Constantinople 
insteud of Boston :— 

„ the Jailor of the County of Suffolk: — Sir, George Latimer, a negro 
slave and belonging to me, and a fugitive from my service, and living in 
Norfolk, in the state of Virginia, who is now committed to your custody 
by Juhn Wilson, my agent and attorney, I request and DIKECT you to 
hold on my account, at my costs, until removed by me according to fr. 

„ Boston October 21, 18:32. Janes B. Guar. 

“ Witness—E. G. Austin. l 

Boston, October 21, 1842.—1 hereby promise to pay to the keeper of 
the jail any sum due to him for keeping the body of said Latimer, on 
demand. F. G. Ausrix.“ 

A writ de homine repleciando, under the statute of Massachusetts, was 
next sued out, but the jailor retused to obey it. A second habeas corpus 
was then brought, and again the supreme judicial court of Massachusetts 
decided that the above warrant is good authority for the imprisonment of 
aman! What will Westminster Hall say to that? 

When Lutimer was removed from the police court to tha jail, it is sad 
there were so great apprehensions of a rescue that two constables suffered 
themselves to be handcuffed to bim for security. The supreme court of 
Massachusetts held its sitting on the last habeas corpus in the preciuct of 
the jail, through fear. ‘Ile vast body of people who crowded Faneuil 
Hall were in our favour, but a few white slaves and hired bullies were 
allowed to disturb us without restroint. It is currently reported that Gray 
bas told Latimer, that, if be gets him into bis power, be will not kill him 
outright, but will Aill him by inches! It is also said that he has threatened 
to chain an iron ball to each foot, and drive him about the country unul his 
life is worn out. Latimer’s wife, of course, is in great distress, and, under 
her circumstances, fatal results are apprehended! When J atimer was 
brought before Judge Story as a fugitive slave, end Gray bad no 78 on 
his claim, the leurned judge very kindly told him that it was usual in such 
cases to give time, and be therefore directed Latimer to be remanded under 
that prodigious warrant, fur two weeks. ‘The final hearing comes on on 
Saturday next, November 5. The city of Boston is waiting in bresthless 
anxiety for the issue. May God grant a happy deliverance, or we shudder 
for the consequences, It seems impossible that Gray and Latimer shoukl 
go out of the city together, both alive. 


The following extract from the Latimer Journal, given in the Emanci- 
pator, details the manner of his release. 

Glory be to God— Latimer is free! Early last week, a petition, signed 
by some of the most respectable of our lawyers, untainted too with 
abolition, was sent to the high sheriff, Eveleth, requesting him to remore 
Coolidge from the office of jailor, us the petilioners had learned from Mr. 
Eveleth himself, thut Coolidge held Lutimer in his private custody, and that 
he, Mr. Eveleth, (the only commanding officer of the jail,) had ao control 
in the case. Mr. Eveleth took the opinion of Judge Shaw on Wed- 
nesday morning, and be decided that Mr. Eveleth was not bound to 
hold Latimer, or in other words that he had no legal right to held hin. 

The sheriff, bowever, bas not removed bis unworthy subordinate, 
although it is rumoured that be gave some pretty significant hints. As the 
next step, a movement was set on foot fora similar petition to the go- 
vernor, requesting him to remove the sberiff. That was hitting tbe nail on 
the head, and produced numerous results. 

On Thursday the trial came ou iu the municipal court, before Judge 
Thatcher, of five men who had been indicted for a riot and resistance 
of the officers of justice (2) while they were taking Latimer to jail oa 
the 20th of October. Mr. Merrill, for the defendants, stated to tbe court 
that George Latimer would be an important witness in the defence, as be 
was present through the whole of it, and moved that a writ of habeas 
corpus be issued to the hich sherif and the jail keeper, Mr. Nathaniel 
Coolidge, for bis appearance in court. He made an affidavit to this 
effect, and furtber said, that, he expects that George Latimer will testify that, 
on the 20th of October, at the time of the committing of the acts alleged 
in tho indictment, he was pregent at the place or places wherever the acts 
were said to have been committed, and that there was then no unlawſel 
rioting or riotous assembly, and that there was no attempt made to rescud 
him—that he was near by constable Stratton, and that tbere was no attempt 
mude to ussault Stratton or to rescue him. 

Joseph Eveleth, Esq., the sheriff, in answer to the writ, stated thet 
George Latimer was not in his custody, but be believed that such a 
person was in the custody of the jailor, who was acting as the agent 
of Mr. Gray, the master. This, of course, settles tbe question tbat Lati- 
mer was not luwfully imprisoned in the juil We hope the spproprate 
results of unluxful imprisonment will be secured. 

A new writ of habeas corpus was thea required for Coolidge, but he 
promised to bring Latimer into court when wanted, and 20 no writ wes 
issued. Rumour at the same time asserted that Coolidge was resolved, if 
ho brought Latimer into court, never to take bim out, or to bare any thing 
more to do with him. 

Early the same morning, word wae sent by lawyer Austin to Mr. 
Sewall, that if Latimer’s friends would psy 800 dollars, be might go free. 
Latimer's fricuds, however, who bad offered 600 dollars in cash on Monday 
evening, which was then contemptuously refused with an oath by Gray 
not to take a cent short of 1500 dollars, were now in no hurry to take 
up the offer. Inthe afternoon a proposal came from Coolidge, thet for 
650 dollars he would deliver Latimer up to bis friends, at any place they 
might desi unte in the city. Still there was no burry ; night closed in 
—it was rumoured that Gray bad abandoned the suit and gone off in 
despair—at length a negotiation was entered into, and about nine o'clock 
the portals of the jail in Leverett-street opened, and the welkin rang with 
loud shouts of hundreds, as the long imprisoned martyr of habeas corpus 
walked forth to the air, and swung upwards bis free arms—e man—a bus- 
band—a father—a free citizen of the free common wealth of Massachusetts. 

The friends finally consented to allow the wretched conspirators 400 
dollars to divide among them, to replece in part the money they hed 
expended. Probably it was best, under tbe circumstances. 
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SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA. 
{From the Neu York Evangelist.) 


Osr of the reasons always adduced for not interfering with slavery in the 
district of Colombia, is that slavery exists there in a very modified form,“ 
that we there “behold its mildest features“ 

I do not doubt this; and having myself witnessed slavery in the district, 
I confess l am prepared to believe the truth of that vast collection of hor- 
rid and astounding cruelties charged upon the system generally in Weld's 
“ Slavery us itis.” The following advertisement graces the columns of the 
daily National Intelligencer, from month to month. 

“ Negros Wauted.— l'he subscriber wishes to purchase immediately a 
number of Negros, for which he will pay the highest cash price. Hecan 
at all times be found at the corner of Seventh street and Maryland Avenue. 
All communications addressed through the post office will be promptly at- 
tended to. „Jos uva Srapres.” 

This shameless human flesh dealer bas the use of a private slave prison, 
standing midway between the capitol and the president’s house in the city 
of Washington, on the lowlands below Gadsby’s, where he secures the 
poor heart-broken captives that he purchases. Could that old prison reveal 
all the agonizing scenes, and publish abroad all the cruelties, groans, and 
tears its gloomy walls have witnessed, I doubt not every freeman would 
exclaim, that the system ‘‘in its mildest form” had in it enough of the 
elements of human misery and wretchedness” to provoke the exclamation— 
‘t Cursed be Slavery, and let all the people say A men !” 

An owner of a slave in the district, who, from losses at the gaming table 
or race course, from extravagance, improvidence, or other cause, deter- 
mines upon the sale of his slave, will most assuredly, from motives of 
shame, make a secret sale to Mr. Joshua Staples. The first notice the poor 
slave has of his sale for a southern plantation may be, that he or she 
is suddenly drawn and locked into that private ren,” as it is called, 
having been sent tbere, perhaps, under pretence of carrying a letter, 
or doing an errand! Occasionally an incident occurs which affords a 
glimpse at the deeds of darkness and infamy practised there, and of the 
keenness of the misery, and the desolation of hopes, experienced by the 
captives who are shut within it. For the truth of the following occur- 
rence I might refer to at least one member of congress, as well as to 
many of the citizens of the district, who saw and heard of the transaction 
at the time. 

A smart and active female slave was placed in this prison, having been 
sold for the southern market, and the time of ber departure was at hand. 
Her particular history I cannot give. Whether it was the dread of the 
cruelties and starvation of a southern cotton plantation; the dread of the 
abuse and violence of some licentious purchaser; or the grief of being 
suddenly and for ever separated from husband, children, and the friends 
of her youth, that drove the unhappy woman to adopt, not only in theory, 
but in practice, the sentiment of Patrick Henry—“ Give me liberty, or 
give me death,” I know not. Whatever was the cause, the sentiment 
was adopted; and, at dusk of the evening previous to the day when she 
was to be sent off, as the old prison was ri closed for the night, she 
suddenly darted past her keeper, and ran for ber life. It is not a great 
distance from the prison to the Long Bridge, which passes from the 
lower part of the city across the Potomac, to the extensive forests 
and woodlands of the celebrated Arlington place, occupied by that 
distinguished relative and descendant of the immortal Washington, 
Mr. George W. Custiss. Thither the poor pursued fugitive directed 
her flight. So unexpected was her escape, that she had quite a 
number of rods the start before the keeper had secured the other prisoners, 
and rallied his assistants in pursuit. It was at an bour when, and in a part 
of the city where, horses could not aca be obtained for the chase ; no 
blood-hounds were at hand to run down the flying woman; and for once it 
seemed as though there was like to bea fair trial of speed and endurance 
between the slave and the slave catchers. The keeper and bis forces 
raised the hue and cry on her pathway close behind; but so rapid was the 
flight along the wide avenue, that the astonished citizens, as they poured 
forth from their dwellings to learn the cause of alarm, were only enabled to 
comprehend the nature of the case in season to fall in with the motley 
mass in pursuit, or (as many a one did that night) to raise an anxious 
prayer to heaven as they refused to join in pursuit, that the panting fugi- 
tive might escape, and the merciless soul-dealer for once be disappointed 
of his prey. And now, with the speed of an arrow, having safely passed 
the Avenue, with the distance between her and her pursuers constantly 
increasing, this poor hunted female gained the Lonc Barpos,’ as it is 
called, where interruption seemed improbable, and already did her beart 
begin to beat high with the hope of success. She had only to pass three- 
fourths of a mile more across the bridge, and she could bury herself in a 
vast forest, just at the moment when the curtain of night would close 
around her, and protect her from the pursuit of her enemies. 

But God by his providence had otherwise determined. He had deter- 
mined that an appalling tragedy should be enacted that night, within plain 
sight of the president's house and the capitol of the union, which should be 
an evidence, wherever it should be known, of the unconquerable love of 
liberty the heart of the slave may inherit, as well asa fresh admonition 
to the slave dealer of the cruelty and enormity of his crimes, Juat as the 

ursuers crossed the high draw for the passage of sloops, soon after enter- 
ing upon the bridge, they beheld in the distance, three men slowly advanc- 
ing from the Virginia side. ‘hey immediately called to them to arrest the 
fugitive, whom they proclaimed a runaway slave. True to their Virginia 
instincts, as she came near they formed in line across the narrow bridge, 
and prepared to seize her. Seeing escape impossible in that quarter, she 
stopped suddenly, and turned upon her pursuers. On came the profane 
and ribald crew, faster than ever, already exulting in ber capture, and 
threatening punishment for her flight. For a moment she looked wildly 
and anxiously around, to seo if there was no other bope of escape. On 
either hand, far down below, rolled the deep loamy waters of the Potomac, 
and before and behind the rapidly approaching step and fierce and noisy 
shout of pursuers showed how vain would be any further effort for free- 
dom. Her resolution was taken. She clasped ber hands convulsively, 
and raised them, as she at the same time raised ber eyes, towards heaven, 
and begged for that mercy and compassion there, which had been denied 
ber on earth ; and then, with a single bound, she vaulted over the railing 
cf the bridge, and sank for ever beneath the waves of the river! ! 

Slave-trader! ‘‘ tby prey hath escaped thee,” and if thou comest up to 
the judgment without deep repentance for thy damnable traffic, that 


deeds of wickedness shall one after another be passed in review before an 
assembled universe, and thou shalt be driven away from the presence of 
God and the Lamb, will not all created intelligences cry out Amen to thy 
sentence, when they shall see that thou didst persist in buying and selling 
the bodies and souls of thy tellow-men, after being warned of the ten- 
dency and cruelty of thy villainous trade by the self-destruction of the 
poor hunted fugitive upon the Long Bridge? 
A MENBER or CONGRESS. 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamatca.—The following summary of the proceedings in the 
legislature in relation to the sugar duties is given in ke Morning Chronicle. 
“The proceedings of the house of assembly in Jamaica, agreeing to meet the 

overnment ‘half-way’ in the reduction of the duty on foreign sugars, 

eserve commendation. ‘The old spirit of exclusiveness and bigotted ad- 
herence to prohibition is happily no longer to be found amongst the mem- 
bers. If the love of monopoly exists, or still lingers amongst them, it is 
at least content to be quiet, and to suffer itself to be lost in the current of 
liberal principles which has now dominion over it. The exhortations of 
the island agent to resist concession seem to have fallen dead upon the 
ears of the learned gentleman’s constituents, and his lamentation over the 
lowness of the ‘tone and spirit? which manifested itself in the British 
House of Commons, was responded to by the brief remark, ‘ that it was 
impossible for any minister much longer to resist tbe almost universal cry 
for cheap sugar.“ ‘Ihe house of assembly bave given up all idea of main- 
taining the present prohibitory duties. They have ‘ceased to consider 
the present sugar duties as essential to their existence,’ and are preparing 
for a competition which they have hitherto regarded not only with alarm, 
but with horror and dismay.’ The motion for an address to her Majesty, 
in order to make the Crown officially advised of this truth, did not meet 
with opposition. The principle was agreed to witbout a division, and even 
the champion of the planters, Mr. Barclay, formerly immoreable as any 
pon could be on the subject of admitting the products of Brazil into the 

ritish market, grumbled his acquiescence, reserving himself merely on the 
point of detail.“ There would seem to be no room for the doubt of the 
readiness of the Jamaica planters to admit foreign sugars into the British 
markets under a differential duty in their favour, convinced, at last, that 
free labour sugar will yet be able to compete with slave-grown sugar. 
This cbange in the views ofthe island parliament cannot but be agreeable 
to the friends of freedom.” 


Mr. BURGE, THE IsLAND Acent.—The Fulmouth Post supplies 
the following :—‘‘ The appointment of an Island Agent gave rise to a 
lengthy and interesting debate on Wednesday last. A conference on the 
subject had been held with the members of the council, and the report of 
the committee was, that the retention of the services of Mr. Burge had 
been agreed upon. ‘This was a most extraordinary proceeding, the more 
especially, as several members are of opinion that an Island Agent is no 
longer required ; while others candidly confess, that if required, a salary 
of £1500 sterling is exorbitant, and one which the island in its present 
depressed condition can ill afford to pay. Of what influence, let us ask, 
is Mr. Burge? What good has be done? We are reminded by Mr. 
Osborn, that the House of Assembly made him a present not long ago of 
£3000, ‘as a mark of tho sterling value they placed upon his services.“ 
Services indeed! What services? He attended a few meetings of the 
West India body—wrote a few letters to the Commissioners of Corres- 
pondence—and spoke a speech which was scarcely listened to by the 
members of the imperial parliament, when the bill was introduced for the 
purpose of doing away with the constitution of Jamaica. And so, because 
our representatives were silly enough to throw away a vast sum of money 
in 1839, on an unprincipled, intriguing lawyer, they must forsooth, for the 
sake of consistency, waste more of the island's impoverished treasury, on 
a man who, by the admission of those who are his most staunch supporters, 
is ‘not tbe agent for Jamaica, but of a few individuals.“ We are told by 
Mr. Osborn, that were he to expose the secrets of a correspondence held 
for upwards of twenty years, by Mr. Burge with persons ia this colony— 
a correspondence villifying the whole of our coloured population, 
the house would be astonished.’ We are further told by the same gentle- 
man, that Mr, Burge is ‘all things to all men’—a whig under a whig 
government, a tory under tory administration ;’ that his vacilliating disg 
position was stimulated more by self-interest than public principle; and 
this is the individual whose appointment is supported by Mr. Osborn for 
‘consistency’s sake!’ As Mr. Hart very justly remarked, ‘if Mr. Burge 
performed certain services he was liberally remunerated ;? and we feel not 
a little surprised and indignant that a representative of one of the most 
important parishes in the island, a man of fair fame und unblemished repu- 
tation, should be found talking of the debt of gratitude due to Mr. Burge 
in the same brenth, and at the same moment, that he denounced him as 
being inimical to the great mass of the people who are required to be taxed 
for his support. We deny that Mr. Burge’s advocacy rescued Jamaica 
from the ruin with which she was threatened. To Sir Robert Peel—to 
British bonour, and to British generosity ought our thanks to be given; 
and with this conviction on our minds we hope that a proper reduction 
will be made in his salary, and bis ‘ valuable services’ dispensed with at 
no very distant period.” A subsequent paper adds:—" Mr. Burge has 
been again placed on the list of Jamaica's splendid paupers, but for 
one year ouly and at a reduced salary of £1000 per annum, which is 
just £700 more than his services are worth. If he possess one spark 
of honour and gentlemarly feeling, he will, after reading the sent 
ments of bis constituents retire from his post. If, however, the love o 
money so engrosses his thoughts and soul, as to induce him to act, not- 
withstanding all that has been said about him, we seriously advise tle 
“ learned gentleman” to “ assume a virtue, though he have it not,” at the 
end of the next year, and “ like a well-bred dog, walk down stairs whenhe 
sees preparations on foot for kicking him into the street.“ The days of his 
agency are numbered.” The Morning Chronicle pithily observes upon this 
that “ ingratitude is the lot of public men.” 


The following sample of Jamaica attornies is given in the 
Baptist Herald. An attorney residing not an hundred miles from Good 
Hope engaged a labourer to perform a job of work, requesting him to begin 
upon a certain day. The man hired those be considered necessary to assist, 
and at the time specified was ready to begin the job, but was informed by 
the attorney that it must be postponed for some days. The man discharged 
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Donuivica.— The following are said to be the statistics referred to in a 
speech of Mr. J. Fadelle, in the house of assembly :— 

4c Annual average of 4 years produce ending with slavery, 54,214 cwt 
sugar—annual average of 4 years of apprenticeship, 30,076 cwt.—annual 
avorage of 4 years of freedom, 38, 998 cwt, 

ce With regard to coffee no nccul ate statistical table could be presented. 
It might generally be stated however, that the export of coffee from this 
island, under the combined influences of the long existing blight and high 
wages to the cane cultivation, had declined from one million and e quarter 
of pounds in 1832, to a third of a million in the present year.” 

It appears from these statistics that the average suger crop during the 
four years of apprenticeship was 15,198 cwts.,or about 1009 hogsheads of 15 
cwts. each below the average of the four preceding years of slavery, whilst the 
falling off in the four years of freedom averaged only 78 cwts., or about 5 
hogsheads, as compared with the four years of apprenticeship. We should 
have liked to see an annual statement of crops for the entire three periods, 
with fair notices of the state of the seasons and other iofuencing causes, 
to enable us to form « correct judgment of the actual deficiency to be 
charged to free labour. As regards the coffee crop, nothing can be mferred 
to the prejudice of free labour from the statement before us, as it is pretty 
generally known that for several years the coffee plantations have been 
suffering ee from blight, and the diminution of crops, enormous as it 
is, may be entirely uttributable to that cause.— Barbados Liberal. 


The St. Vincent Observer tells us that the agent for that colony 
has written to the Gambia, representing to the proper authorities the pro- 
priety of publishing a proclamation recommendatory of emigration to these 
colonies. By what authority is this? 


Tondo. In the address of the Assembly to the speech of his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-governor on opening the session, we find it stated 
that the governor- in- chief, in 8 despatchon the supply bill, had “‘ expressed 
himself averse to the tax of four shillings imposed by the bill on each male 
labourer, wbich ho terms a capitation tax.” The house siate, in defence of 
the measure, that they ‘cannot view the tax in that light, but consider it, 
as other taxes imposed on trades, professions, and employments, a tex on 
the employment of the labourer from which he derives an income.—Borbe- 
dvs Liberal. 

The tax referred to has been in operation some time. Its oppressive 
character may be gathered from the following extract of a letter received 
from a well-informed correspondent some months since :— 

e There is a tax levied in Tobago on all persons of 4s. sterling 
each, and those people freed in 1838 come in for this. A few days ago 
a man who had been formerly an apprenticed labourer, was engaged by an 
officer to assist his butler, and on tbe 27th of November last, the marshall 
deputy came to the officer's house with a warrant m the poor man for 
not having paid the 4s., with the addition of £1. 19s fees for the treasurer 
and marshall—the poor man was wholly ignorant of the poll-tax, and thus 
was made to pay in all £2. 3s. or go to gaol. The poll-tax wasnot allowed 
to be in force at St. Lucia after emancipation in 1838; aud why the poor 
people of Tobago are to be inflicted with it, I cannot devise. ‘This is one 
case out of lois similar, so that the marshall and treasurer obtain 9 times 
ond } as much in fees as the colony itself—viz. the colony, 4s. and the 
others £1 19s. Surely this a sad imposition.” 


‘ae Freruotp System is about to be fairly tried in Tobago. 
We are informed by a friend on whose authority we can rely, that 
one of our most extensive attornies (in consequence of instructions 
from home) bns recently ordered about 100 acres of one of the estates 
under his charge to be surveyed, and divided into small lots, which be 
means to offer to the labourers of the estate at a moderate rate of purchase. 
An estate long out of cultivation, and situnte near the Moravian church at 
Mount Moriah, has also been purchased a few days ago on speculation, 
with the view of leasing and selling land to the peasantry. The experiment 
therefore is about to be entered on— and, once begun, it must, in self- 
defence even, be adopted by all.— Tobago Gazette. 


Trinipap.—On Saturday the 29th October, the Chieftain 
returned from Sierra Leone with a full complement of people (248), having 
made the voyage from this island and back with her cargo in 98 days.— 
Trinidad Standard. 

In Trinidad there is a prospect of great judicial reforms. Trial by jury 
and the English lauw of evidence are to be introduced in criminal cases. 

The immigration to Trinidad {rom the islands still continues. During the 
months of August and September upwards of 500 arrived. These, It 13 

robable, were principally from Anguilla, which bad been inundated by a 
hurricane which destroved all the crops, and threatened the inhabitants 
with starvation. As British Guiana bas retired from the field, and no 
jonger pays the passage money of immigrants from the islands, Trinid 
has a monopoly of that supply. 


bis assistants, and, when he would have hired them again, found it impos- 
sible to do so. He stated bis difficulty to tho attorney, and gave up (to 
use bis own expression) the agreement; nothing was said by the attorney 
for some weeks, and in the meantime the poor man was assisting to erect u 
0 chapel. The persecuting spirit of his old employer was immedi- 
ately stirred within him, nor would be allow it to lull till be had compelled 
him to pay a heavy fine for breaking his agreement. ‘The man, as was natural, 
expressed a «determination not to work upon the property again. The 
same attorney has the charge of a property not a weel's walk from Windsor 
Pen. The large majority of the labourers there located were anxious to 
erect upon the property a large sbed, for the purpose of holding their 
usual prayer meeting ; they applied to their employer for permission, and 
were insultingly refused. Such a refusal bas excited a great deal of bad 
feeling, and many declare they will leave at once, unless they are al- 
lowed a room to meet for social prayer. Let these facts be pondered, and 
it will be seen that honest men for managers will do far more than immi- 

ration to keep the island in a healthy state. With or without labourers 

rom Africa, the island will never prosper ull we have continuons wages, 
continuous kind treatment, and a continuous discharging, until all bave gone, 
of the petty despots, who, having lost the power of the whip, have lust the 
only power they ever lad.” 


The same paper supplies the following fact, in answer to the 
question why the new co oured proprictors do not grow sugar. “ An en- 
terprising and industrious black mnn, being in possession of a considerable 
portion of land, came to the praiseworthy determination of planting a cer- 
tain portion of it in canes ; but the petty creatures to whom he applied for 
plants threw every impediment in his way, and were determined to make 
the ‘ambitious fellow’ pay more than other people for tbem. But this fel- 
low, possessing a litile inore sense than they gave him credit for, went fur- 
ther, and applied to a coloured proprietor, who afforded him every facility 
in carrying out his intentions, and the plants were procured from that gen- 
tleman’s estate. 


AGRICULTURAL ĪMPROVEMENT.—St. Andrews Agricultural Asso- 
ciation has offered a premium of ten guineas to any person who sbull plant 
and establish 1000 cocoa nut trees on any plantation in the parish. 

The Vere society offers a premium to any person who shall erect a set 
of coppers upon an improved principle, effecting a saving in fuel, and pro- 
ducing a more speedy evaporation of the liquor; ond also intends to award 
two prizes to the labourers who shall have planted, manured, and cultivated 
to maturity a field of canes at the least cost, and yielding the best returns, 
the extent of land not to be less than eight acres. 

Mr. Edie bas invented a harrow for the purpose of clearing young canes 
and moulding them. It is said to bea very ingenious and simple contrivance 
by which the roots of weeds are cut and grubbed up from a considerable 
depth beneath tbe surface, and conveyed from the field. The labour saved is 
thus stated; two steers attended by three lubourers could do the work of 
twenty-four labourers with the hoe in a given time. £10 sterling has been 
given as a premium to Mr. Edie by the St. Andrews Association. 


Iumrcration.—On the 10th of September an English brig 
sailed from Kingston, with six African delegates and a white p ysician on 
board, bound to Sierra Leone for emigrants. 


BAnBA DOS. (Not from the Liberal, but the West Indian ),—“ It 
is not pleasant to us to publish to the world the dishonour or cupidity of 
our proprietors—to draw down the ridicule, or contempt, or obloquy of 
the wise and virtuous on our magistracy ; but really, it fills us with indig- 
nation to bebold the recklessness of the one, and the imbecility of the 
other. What individual can read the report of the case, Davis against 
Carter, and withhold bis disapprobation, nay, bis unmeasured condemnation ? 
Here is a man, for visiting his reputed wiie at night, charged by an unjust 
attorney, rent for the house which that wife occupies, and for which she 

ays the attorney rent by giving him her labour; and on refusing tocomply 
with the illegal demand, cited before a magistrate, the friend and croney of 
the complainant, we suppose—who, in the absence of all proof of the debt 
nav, in the presence of direct proof that there could be no legal demand 
—orders the ebener to pay the amount, for which, but for the court of 
appeal, he must have undergone imprisonment for some tine? Is this 
disregard of law and equity to be silently submitted to? Never so long 
as we bave a press at our command, and are permitted by providence to 
wield apen. We will expose the delinquencies of Mr. Evelyn and his 
time-serving brethren, though our reward be a prison. We feel most 
strongly in this case. Davis las been, by the statement of Carter himself, 
incarcerated for forty days for a debt which he did not owe; a debt which 
Carter unjustly sought to recover, and which the police magistrate for 
Christchurch iniquitously and inegally ordered him to pay. We shall see 
what redress the injured man will receive. But this we must say, it never 
entered our imagination that there was a magistrate in the commission of 
the peace—Mr. Alexander Harper Morris excepted—who could bave given 


so unrighteous a judgment who would have dared to disgrace the records | eration from. the neighbouring colonies up to the 30th September. It 
of any court with proceedings of the nature of those to which we are now | gays no less than 728 labourers had arrived during the lest two moha 


referring. Mr. Evelyn, it appears, has nct learned wisdom from the chas- 
tisements that bis erring brother hus received. He must needs sigh for 
notoriety, ond notoriety be shal) bave.” — We give our assistance to this 
laudable design pf our contemporary.—Er. Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


ANTIGUA. R. H. Haynes, esq., a practieal planter of Antigua, 
well-known for his successful experiments in sugar boiling, bas pat forth 
a prospectus of a work, which he offers to tho acceptance of his brother 

lanters, us tbe result of thirty years’ experience. From the advertisement 
of the work we make the following extract :— 

‘The work contains an account of his method, not only of improving the 

ality but of increasing the quantity of saccharine matter in the cene at 
fosst fifty per cent., by en improve plan of cultivation, and management 
of the plant in all its stages, backed by arithmetical proof, that it is less ex- 
pensive tban that which is now in use in most of these islands ; and that 
the results of the general adoption of this plan throughout the free colonies 
would be the saving of 700,000 dollars in labour, and an additicn of fifty 
thousand tons of sugar per annum to the avernge exportations.” ==Antigua 


Herald. 


y 
The crop of 1842 is stated to have exceede that of 1841 by about 300 
hogsheads, up to the 30th of September both years. The number of hogt- 
heads expected to be shipped by the 31st of December is 20,000. 


Britisn Gurana. Want or Ecoxouy.—A correspondent of 
The Royal Gazette calls the attention of the Editor to the 
economy, and the misapplication of labour and capitel every where © 
servable, and the influence which this hes on its credit and prosperity. 
From tbe editor’s remarks on the communication of bis 


we make the following extract, which is well deserving the consideration of 


proprietors and capitalists ot home: —“ The complaints which Ax 
and the general misa pli 


Acest makes of the general want of economy, enera! li 

cution of capital and labour, are better founded. These faults indeed, U0 
at the bottom of the greater part, if not the whole, of the existing palais 
In former times it was so easy to raise money, OF to run in debt, upon 5 
credit of a plantation, that few planters felt the necessity of economy. tof 
profusion and extravagance was still increased more, by the fact, that mos 
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THE IMPORT TRADE OF BRITISH GUIANA, 


Governor Licut to Lord Joun Russ RI. L, 15th March, 1841. 

I have the honour ot forwarding to your lordship the comparative 
tonnage of shipping entered at George-town, from the harbour-master 
and collector of customs. There is some little discrepancy in the 
two, but both show the large increase of tonnage in 1840 compared 
with 1839. I have forwarded both returns, as that of the harbour- 
master has given the corresponding entries in the month of 
January for successive years, including 1841, in which month of 
this year there is an increasc nearly double that of any corre- 
sponding January of previous years. It is satisfactory to be able 
to give your lordship such striking proofs of the increasing pros- 
perity of this colony. 

A Return of the number of vessels and tonnage entered the port of 
George-town ia the under-mentioned years. 

Harbour Master's Office, Demerara, 20th Feb. 1841. 


No. of Amount j 
— $ of REMARKS. 


7 A 
Vessels. ronnage. 


the proprietors were non-resident. The managers and attorneys, as the money 
they spent was not theirs, had no motive to economize; extravagance in 
one led to extravagance in another ;eand in some things, especially ia 
buildings, boats, and machinery, it seems almost to have been a contest 
which plantation should spend the most money, to least purpose. 

€ As to the misapplication of labour, that was essentially purt and parcel 
of the system of slavery. Every thing was done by brute force; and it 
was not until shortly before emancipation, when the diminution in the 
number of hands began to be felt, that any effort was made to supply by 
ingenuity and contrivance the place of mere musculer exertion. 

7 Since the most serious evils of which our correspondent justly com- 
plains can {thus be traced to the former absolute command of labour, and 
unlimited extent of credit which the planters enjoyed, it is to be hoped 
that the present short supply of labour and difficulty of borrowing money 
will not prove an unmixed evil; but will tend to some general and decided 
improvements in tho management of planting affairs. Necessity is a sharp 
teacher ; but generally speaking, it is the only teacher te which men will 
listen. It is in vain to expect men to grow economical, till they have 
experienced in their own persons the evils of profusion ; nor will sugar 
planters, more than any body else, exert their genius to discover new and 
more productive applications of labour, till they Gad themselves obliged to 
use their wits, or lose their estates. 

“If, then, capitalists at home will no longer trust us with their money, 


For the Year ending Sist These numbers do not in- 


e e 408. 72410 lade wceesls os arte, 
mortgages. Nobody can doubt that the prosperity of the colony would be 95 2 1355 335 3085 Oe 55 1 have 
placed upon a far more stable footing, could it once be delivered from that on 1837) 477 | 84.759 arrived in the port and ob- 
dependence upon foreign capitalists, who have never lent their money for | oe 18380 504 | 83,535 {tained permission from ber 
nothing, end whose favours, whatever appearance of momentary prospe- te 16300 524 | 81,273 Majesty's customs to land cer- 
rity they might produce, have ended most commonly in the ruin of the „ 1840 552 | 92.838 |tain articles of cargo without 
borrower. To mere speculators, whether colonial or foreign, the colony at A X , coming to entry. 


present holds out no great inducements ;- but those who are content with | 
the sober rewards of persevering industry bave, perhaps, as good a chance 
here as elsewhere.” i 

THE CHEAPNESS OF FERTILE LAND being assigned by the Com- 
mons committee as the chief cause of the ills complained of in the West 
Indies, the Freeman's Sentinel (Guiana paper) replies, that this cause can- 


N.B.—the number of vessels entered in the port of George-town in the 
month of January of the present year, exceeds by thirty-two the number 
that have entered within the same period in any of the seven preceding 
years, and the tonnage by 6,878, viz. :— 


not affect the labourers, for three reasons. First, because only one-thirtieth No. of | Amount 
of them have any lend, and these not on an average an acre a head. as Vessels. Peak on 
condly, because the 5 not fertile a either 3 ge. 
sandy, or exbausted soils. Thirdly, use it is not cheap, the labourers we ge i 
having paid from four hundred to eight hundred dollars per acre for it, In the 27 24 2054 inthe ae 1830 44 8178 
which is very far beyond the price at which good land has ever been sold 1835 28 5304 18301 31 5688 
before, The Gazette scknowledges the truth of all this; and naively says, ‘i 1836) 39 7435 ” 13840 39 7511 
that the abundance of fertile land is a cause of mischief, not because the = 1837: 41 8004 = 1841 76 15.056 
a 1 3 


labourers get hold of it, but because it is in the possession of the planters. 


A Carom Apmission.—High wages demanded by and paid to 
the negro, is not the only evil with which we bave to contend. The whole 
system by which properties are managed is unwise, end unsuited to the 
change that has taken place. It was framed during the existence of 
slavery ; it could only work with advantage while slavery lasted, and it 
should have been abandoned at the self-same time, when the monster 
whose power it contributed to uphold was vanquisbed and overcome by 
the guardian genius of liberty. It is folly in the extreme for individuals 
to ery about the prevailing distress, while they are too indolent to set their 


(Signed) II. H. Sovruxr. 
Port of George-town, Demerara. 
Resrurn of the number and tonnage of vessels entered inwards at the 
Custom House, George-town, Demerara, for the following years, viz. :— 


Including vessels from Berbice. 


houses in order while they exert not sufficient energy to better their 1 555 ie 1 of pate ports 
condition, but, on the contrary, are apparently contented to spend the little 1 a z pa am and George- 
means they bave remaining in the purchase of those articles which ought 838 town, the Berbice trade is cona- 
to be raised at home for the maintenance of themselves and families. — 1859 dered a coasting-trade, and is not 


included berein. 
Custom House, 22nd Feb. 1841. (Signed) Cuas, Rosrnson, Colector. 


— 


Guiana Gasette. 


IuNIdRANr catcHinc.—The planters of Guiana are beginning 
to discover that to their own “ dirty acts,” as one of them phrases it, is to 
be traced “ the bad working of the estates.” Anxious to obtain labour, 
soe are not scrupulous as to the means of securing it. Sly emissaries” 

“ enticing letters,” are the order of the day. In all this, the editor of 
the Times observes, ‘ the inconsistency of the Demerara planter” is con- 
spicuous. He is “ always prepared to catch up the labourers lost by his 
neighbour; yet watches with a dog-in-the-manger jealousy, the 
reception given to those lost by himself.” 


In connexion with these gratifying facts, the following state- 
ment will show the growing prosperity of the colony. 


— —— ——— . NP . I .. 

A Rerurn showing— ist. The Number of New Stores, for the sale of 
dry goods, poruon, liquors, and merchandize in general. 2nd. The 
number of free settlers’ cottages (almost exclusively from the emanci- 
pated class) erected and established in the rural districts since the Ist 
August, 1858. 


Taz Svoan Dvurixs.—The reported alteration of the duties on 
the Brazilian sugar from 63s. per cwt. to 30s., and on plantation from 
24s. te 166., does not meet with any great favour in Liverpool, principally 
on the ground that it would be attended with a serious loss to the revenue, 
and that it wodld give the grower of plantation sugar so great an advan- 
tage over the Brazilian planter, as to render it doubtful whether the 
latter would be able to compete with the former in the English market, 
except at times when the prices of sugar were extravagantly high. Sup- 
posing the duty on planta:ion sugar to be reduced from 24s. to 16s. per 
cwt., it is believed that there would be a loss to the revenue of a million 
and a-half sterling, andit is considered very doubtful whether the increased 
consumption\of Brazilian sugar at 30s. duty would make up for it. It is 
also felt, that a discriminating duty of 14s. per cwt., or rather of between 
155. and 16s. per cwt. (for, after the additional five per cent. and two and 
opal per cent. are added to the respective duties on Brazilian and 
Mra Indian sugar, it amounts te that) is much too high, and would be 
i ely, if there was a moderate fall of prices, either to drive the Brazi- 

ian out of the market, or at least very much to diminish their imports. 
peti these grounds the measure is not much liked, although it is admitted 
. at it would lower the rice of sugar to the consumer, and would, for a 
Tre? give a considerable impulse to the trade with Brazil. Liverpoo 


Districts.| Counties. No. of] No. of Remarks. 
Cottages. 


8 {The village of Mabaica and the 
hamlet Mabaicany are rapidly 
increasing, and some settlement 
are springing up near Abary, 

14 = [Te this istrret but little di util 
to wander has been exhibited. 
The labourers industrious, and 
well behaved. 

6 {Many plots of land have been pur- 
chased by labourers, and prepa- 
rations for building cottages are 


in progress. 
64 Most of the saleable land in this 
district is bigh up the river. 


6 [This district is com sed of the 


Lovistaxa.—The legislature of this state has passed 1 
itled * a law Fredericksburgh tly ia- 
entitled “ An act move effectually to prevent free persons of eolour from enteri creasing. R 


into this stats, and for other ” This is i i 
nas state, € purposes.” This is in the teeth of the . 
e — American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Repo 85 e 
9 Srarx Law anD rar Constirution.—The legislature of 
bead „ that coloured persona settling in that state shall give 
or their good behaviour. On a trial which has arisen out of this, 


© supreme court has, on a suit of error, decided, that “the legislature 


ay. PPE Dee de 
* ttle in en distinction among citizens of other states who may 


27 |Free settler s cunbave a fine choice 
of convenient plots of good land 
in this district. 

8 [Free settlers can have a fine choice 
of capital land, but remotely 
situated. 

57 n this district abandoned lends to 
a considerable extent. 
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DR. MADDEN’S REPORT. 
(Continued, ) 


Having proceeded to Accra, I immediately caused the proclamation 

robibiting slavery on the part of Europeans and other British subjects 
in our settlements to be carried into execution. and generally made 
known among the slaves. I found that a British merchsnt, lately 
deceased at Accra, had Jeft a large number of slaves, between 400 and 
500 by common report, for the benefit of his creditors (chiefly in London) 
to whom he was largely indebted. Two-thirds of the trade on the Gold 
Coast are in the hands of one London house, from which establish. 
ment a great proportion of the merchants on the coast obtain large 
credits ; and, if misfortunes should arise, or death should happen, the pre- 
aident of the council is expected to see that the interests of this house are 
taken care of, and in most cases of deaths be becomes the official executor, 
and the disposal of the property rests with bim. In such cases, and in 
that of the property in this instance left, it chiefly consisted of slaves and 
pawns; and on one occasion, when I contended with the authorities that 
the sale of such persons would amount to a felony, I was informed that 
justice was a greater duty than generosity, and that people, where debts 
were due and creditors clamorous, could not be deprived of any property 
that was left to pay them. 

I called on Mr. Topp, the commandant of the British fort at Accra, 
to have the slave and pawns in this case brought before me. The de- 
ceased person had Jately been commandant of the fort, and his slaves 
were living in the vicinity. I received from Mr. Topp, I must grate- 
fully acknowledge, every assistance he could render. or facility he could 
throw in the way of my proceedings: he had the slaves of the deceased 
brought up to meet me at the house of Mr. Bannermann, and there l 
explained to them, as I had done at Cape Const, the state of the law with 
regard to them and their masters, and informed them, whenever they 
desired to obtain their freedom, they were justified in demanding it at 
the hands of the British authorities at the place, and that no Enghshman 
had a legal right to bold them in slavery. These poor people little 
knew how they were situated ; that in a few days, but br these proceed- 
ings, tbey were destined to be sold; and many of them might probably 
bave been committed to the care of a person whose factory at Little 
Popoe I have already spoken of. Since the death of their late master, 
they had been allowed to remain in idleness with his family ; and, having 
been severely worked beretofore, the change in their treatment was for the 
better, and they imagined it was to last. Their spokesman informed me, 
on behalf of all of them present, that they were thankful for what the 
British government bad done for them, and whenever they found tbem- 
selves badly treated, or not given enough to buy food and clothes, they 
would go to the commandant and ask to he made free; but, so long as the 
children of their late master behaved well towards them, they would remain 
in their service. 

They went away, however, very grateful for the information they received, 
and little is likely to be ever got from their services as slaves. I then 
called on Mr. Bannermann to inform bis slaves (to a considerable amount), 
to do the same with them as had been done in the former case; and Mr. 
Bannermann, having patiently heard the explanation I gave him of the state 
of the law as sagird slavery, and the nature of the proclamation for its 

robibition, this gentleman at once expressed his determination to abide 
by the Jaw, ond to set his slaves at liberty; and much to bis honour I must 
add, be stated that, on every subject connected with the affairs of the settle - 
ment, his strongest desire was to meet the views and wishes of the home 
government. I now sent for a coloured gentleman who beld a considerable 
namber of slaves, of the name of Bruce, and pursued the same course as in 
the case of Mr. Bannermann, and with similar results. Circumstances having 
come to my knowledge at Accra, which made it desirable for me to get 
ſurtber information on this subject of slave-bolding and man-pawning in our 
settlements, I addressed a letter to Mr. President Maclean, from Prince’s 
Island, to make several further inquiries respecting slavery in these places, 
and the disposal of slaves on the part of British subjects, The queries I 
ut to Mr. Maclean, and tbe answers be returned to them, will be found 
in the nppendix. It will be seen that he denies any knowledge of the 
existence of slavery on the part of British subjects on tbe Gold 
Const; that he does not consider the British act of emancipatioa 
applicable to our settlements on the Gold Coast; that slaves or 
pawns are never sold to pay the debts of deceased British subjects in 
these settlements; that a number of slaves, in the vear 1839, be. 
longing to a merchant of Accra, who had then died, had not been sold 
by bim. Mr. President Maclean, to a person sometimes residing at Acera, 
but chiefly at his factory at Little Popce; but that he, Captain Alaclean, 
did interfere for the protection of the creditors, and he ‘‘enfranchised the 
slaves, epportioning to each, according to his ability, a small sum which 
be was to pay to the estate. These sums many paid, others borrowed the 
necessary amounts, giving their labour at low wages until they could 
raise money to repay the debts so contracted ;” the purchaser niluded to, 
r he believes, advanced money for many of them, ashe required their labour. 
That it is incorrect to say that pawns (that is, individuals) are the property 
which is really made over to the purchaser; such is not the case; it is a 
certain portion or quantity of labour which the purchaser gets in exchange 
for bis money: be has no property whatever in, or right over, his debtor, 
who can lesve him at any moment he chooses.” I would like to know 
from Captain Maclean, how the purchaser gets the lubour without the 
on of the pawn? or bow Captain Maclean never sold any of the slaves 
to this person, and yet he advanced the money for many of them, as he re- 
quiredjtheir labour?” or how Captain Maclean can believe that no British 
subject holds alaves or pawns, and yet he, Captain Maclean, is called on 
to interfere fot the protection of the creditors when a merchant dies 
<4 possessed of slaves acquired by his creditors’ money?” or, finally, how 
Captain Maclean can consider that the act of emancipation of 1854 was 
never made applicable to these settlements, and yet admits that he has 
never seen the act in question, and knows nothing of its specific pro- 
visions. Ile has seen, however, the Act 5 Geo. 4, which 1 had cited 
against slave holding ; and the term pawns” he states, is not to be found 
ia the act. I would ask Captain Maclean if the term slave is to be found 
there; and if a pawn is any other than a slave, while the debt is unpaid for 
which be has sold his freedom to snother, and while he cannot labour for 
himself and is compelled to labour for his creditor. 

It might be well to have considered, before this objection was taken to 

she act, what Vatel has said to similar objections: “ Conjunctures vary, 
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and produce new kinds of cases that cannot be brought within the terms of 
law, except by inferences drawn from the general views of the legislatare.” 
The replies I bare referred to admit of many comments. I am very 
unwilling to make any further observations on them, but I feel bound to 
declare that the opinions expressed in them are totally at variance with the 
results of all the inquiries I bare made on the subject of these queries. 


Tonacco axp SyuFF.—The subscriber is very anxious to call the 
attention of grocers and tobacconists to the importance of their influence 
in the aprend of anti-slavery views; as, by selling tobacco and souf, 
they are direct agents in this country of encouraging the system of slavery. 
And should au dealer exclaim tbat his trade will be injured by aban- 
doning the sale of these articles, the subscriber would encourage him 
to prove it. About £200 a year in snuff, and £100 or £500 in tobacco, 
have been disposed of in the concern I took to, and have mansged for 
the last three vears; but I am thankful to say that I am now liberated 
from the contaminating influence of interest by discontinuing the sale of 
them, and my customers are not prejudiced against me, but continue 
their custom for other goods. Many, indeed, declare that, “as English. 
men they ought not to encourage slavery by smoking,” and some intend 
to abandon it. Truly it may be said, our brother's blood cries to us from 
the ground in this thing. But, whilst I quote this solemn language, let 
none suppose that the garment of charity does not belong to the wnier. 
He rather gives warning, knowing that we sball all have to give an 
account of the deeds done in the body at the last day. A. B. 


Tue Bey or Tuxis.—The government of Spain and Portugal 
ratified a thousand times treaties with Great Britain for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and a thousand times they, the cbristians of Spain and Por- 
tugal, broke those treaties. The Rey of Tunis ratified no such treaties 
with Great Britain, but promised Great Britain and ber representative at 
his court, Sir Thomae Reade, to abolish the slave-trade in his territory, and 
the Bey has kept his promise. Among other evident proofs, we cite one, 
which very recently took place, from a letter of Mr. Lusco, at Sax, dated 
25th November, 1842. 

In this letter, Mr. Lusco gays: —“ A caravan of many slaves arrived 
on the frontiers of the kingdom of Tunis a few days ago, when immediately 
the sbiekbs of those districts presented themselves to the chiefs of the 
caravan, and in the name of the Bey informed them, that, as ‘soon as they 
passed the frontiers with slaves upon the territories of the Bey, those 
slaves were free, and the masters bad no more control or right over them. 
The chief of the caravan, seeing fhat the Dey's orders were precise and 
absolute, retired forthwith. It is a great pity that the ordinances of many 
5 princes and gorernments are not equally well enforced.— Malia 

imes. 


Mr. TrrxstLL.—By late advices from Havana it appar 
that the interference of Mr. Turnbull, on the slavery question, which they 
had learned was sanctioned by the British government, was looked upon 
with great irritation and jealousc. The Cuban planters are represented as 
resolved to resist any attempt at the interference of Great Britain with 
their slaves, even though such movement might be suthorised by their 
own government—intimating in fact, that they will throw off their alle- 
giance to their mother country, if such a step be sanctioned by it. 
Morning Chronicle. 

Mr. Turnbull, who had been arrested on landing on the island 
was brougkt to Havana on 3rd November, as a prisoner. His arrival 
caused a great excitement in the city. There was even talk of putting him 
to death, but through the exertions of the British consul, that disposition 
of him was changed to an order for immediate departure from the island, 
and a prohibition never to return. On the 6th be was on board the steam- 
ship Thames for Nassau end England.—Times. ` 


SLAVERY IN THE INTERIOR oF ArFRrica.—The people 
seldom make or purchase slaves from their own, that is, the Nuf nation; 
but always prefer purchasing such whose native countries are far sway, 
because thev are considered less liable to effect their escape. Their de- 
scription of the condition of domestic slaves is so favourable, that, at Orst, 
I doubted its correctness; and, to ascertain the truth, I iaquired of seve- 
ral persons, whose accounts always agreed in the main points. The 
slaveis allowed half of bis time, to work for himself; and the other 
half be must spend in his master's service, for which he receives food 
aod clothing, both of which sre very cheap. The clothing consists 
of a narrow piece of cloth around the loins ; and the food is chiefly such 
as the owners cultivate by the labour of their slaves. The sleve is lowed 
to sell the produce of his farm, efter his master bas disposed of bis own ; 
and if he is engaged in trading, and employed in canoes visiting the various 
market-places, be may bave bis own siticles of commerce, and dispose of 
them to bis own advantage. He is permitted to purchase as many wives 
as his means will allow; and his offspring are free. This circumstance ac- 
counts in some measure for the continuance of the internal sleve-trade. If 
the slave can produce money enough, it not unfrequently bappens that 
he purchases his own liberty; after which be is allowed to reman 
unmolested at the place where be hes before been s slave, or, if be 
chooses, be may return to bis own country. The former is done more 
frequently than the latter. A domestic slave is only allowed to be sold 
if guilty of a crime; and none taken for the debts of their masters can 
be sold out of the country, without causing much trouble to those 
who violate this law. ‘Ihe term “ domestic slaves ” requires aq expla- 
nation bere. It is obvious that, when they purchase slaves, they are 
at liberty to sell Ibem again, or to employ them for their own work, 
a» they find most convenient for themselves, and most to their own 
interests; and that, at the time the bargain is made, they never pledge 
themselves in any way whether they are intended for domestic use ot for 
a foreign market. When, therefore, they speak of domestic slaves, and of 
the limits under which they are with regard to the infliction of punishment 
or the re-selling of them, they can only speak of such slaves as have 
long at the place, and entered into the relations of life through 1 
&c., and have thus become members of the community from which they 
cannot be separated so easily.—Schuns Journal of the Niger Expedition. 
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